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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABELZA floribunda, 388 
Abronla Arenaria, 650 
Abutilon, pruning, 296 

vitifolium, 2, 59, 60, 75, 89, 650 
Abutilons, 630, 750 
for greenhouses and windows, 749 
Acacia and Lachenalia, 146 
New Mexico False, 887 
Acacias at Kew, 60 
Australian, 749 
False, tile, 299 
Acsena, 650 

inerniis as a carpet plant, 534 
Acer creticum, 763 
nikoense, 620 

AcaJyplia hiapida, an unusual exhibit 
of, 534 

AcanthoHmon, 650 
Acanthus, the, 168 
Achimenes, 463 
ooccinea, 620 
Acidanthera bicolor, 534 
Aconite, the Winter, 96, 147 
Aconitum, 704 
coeruleum, 575 
Actinidia arguta, 266 
chinensis, 643, 702 
Adenophora, 704 

Adiantum caudatum, 228; c. Edg- 
worthi, 228 
failing, 208 

lunulatum, 228; 1. dolabriforroe, 228 
scutum, 771 

Adiantums, viviparous, for small 
hanging-baskets, 228 
Adonis, 704 
amurensis, 59 
ASsculus Hava, 374 
parvlflora, 478 
ASthionema, 704 
cordlfolium, 342 
Africa, South, notes from, 22 
Agapanthus, 704 
growing, 610 

in open air, not blooming, 33 
lifting, 591 
Mooreanus, 505 
the, 463 
Ageratum, 623 

Ailanthus Vilmorinlana, 210 
Alder, the Black, 763 
Aleurodes vaporariorum, 418 
Alkali caustic, solution, 14 
Allamanda grandiflora, 380 
Allium, 704 
flavum, 491 

Allotment societies and registration, 
220 

Allotments, preparing pasture lands 
for, 640 

Almond, the, 88; dwarf, 249 
trees, 192 

Aloasoa incteifotla, 250 
Alpines, autumn-planted, 157 
shading, 412 
Atetroemeria, 704 
aurantiaca, 513 
Alyasum, 704 

saxatile compactum, 841 
tpinotum roseum in Sir F. Crisp's 
garden, 4C5 

Amaryllis and Imantophyllum in 
bloom, 195 

aulica unhealthy, 258 
Belladonna, 422; B. blanda, 630; B., 
its forms and hybrids, 562 
Parker!, 770; P. alba, 770 
Amateur, hints for the, 295, 309, 323, 
339, 353, 369, 385, 402, 421 
the. among the hardy flowers, 8, 22, 
32, 51, 83, 111, 123, 140, 155, 201, 
230, 254, 274, 318, 345, 863, 410, 444, 
463, 498 

Amateurs and Grape-growing, 763 
Grape-growing for, 70 
Amellus a an u us, 99 
Ameriean-blight on Apple-trees, 64C 
Aropelopsis Englemanni, 727 
the smallest. 652 
Anacyclus, 704 
Anchor-plant, the, 39 
Anifiusa italica (I)ropmore var.), 347, 
405; i., increasing. 28 
i tmptrvirem, flowering shoot of, 
345 

Androsace Ckumbyi, 97 
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Anemone apennina purpurea, 228 
blanda, 209, 224, 244; b. scythinica, 
224 

canadensis, 424 

nemorosa Alien!, 282; n. bracteata, 
267 

pennsylvanica, 424, 506 
Robinsoniana, 182; R. in shade, 445; 

R. under trees, 249 
Robinsoni in mixed arrangement. 
267 

sulpburea, 341 
sylvestris grandiflora, 31 
the Greek, 209 
Anemones and Lilies, 490 
blue Wood, 445 
cluster-cup fungus on, 260 
failing, crimson, 600 
Wood, and Grape Hyacinths. 333 
Annuals, autumn-sown, 467, 528 
for greenhouse, 462 
for late summer, 304 
half-hardy, for border, 65 
in pots, 350, 380 
in the autumn, sowing, 392 
in the garden, 410, 442 
in the open ground, sowing, 716 
in tubs, 110 

some, for the coming season, 62 
the sowing of, 60 
Anoiganthus breviflos, 15 
Anomatheca cruenta, 49, 547 
Ant-hemis montana, 317 
Antholyza paniculata in winter, 684 
Antirrhinums, 84 
Ante in Rose-beds, 330 
plague of, 180 
Aphelexis humilis, 258 
Aphides on Damson-tree, 404 
Aphrophora Spumaria, 370 
Apple, a good late red, 47 
Alfriaton, 181 
and Pear-trees, 606 
and rice pudding, 789 
Annie Elizabeth, 657 
Benoni, 533 
Beauty of Kent, 103 
Bitter Pit, 768 
Blue Pearmain, 639 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, 745 
cake, 739 
Charlotte, 738 
cookery, 788 
cordon, 668 

Cox’s Orange Pippin, 167, 210, 218, 
572, 602; leaves dropping off, 455; 
Mr. Bunyard and, 522 
custard pudding, 738 
diseased, 660 
Trench Crab, 133 
fritters, 738 

Galloway Pippin, 820, 727 
Gascoigne's 8cariet, 683 
Grenadier in Mr. Greer’s garden, an 
espalier, 589 

growers, the delusions of, 630, 644, 
700, 744 
growing, 282 
James Grieve, 619 
Kmg of Tompkins Co. in Suffolk, 

leaves curling, 133 

Lewis’s Incomparable, 29, 76 

London or Five-crowned Pippin, 701 

Lord Grosvenor, 616 

Mannington’s Pearmain, 209, 723 

matrimony, 739 

Newton Wonder, 693 

nomenclature, 70 

Northern Greening, 181 

pie, 789: short pastry for, 738 

Potts’ Seedling, 617 

pudding, 739; Eve’s, 789; pastry for. 

738; roly-poly, 789; Swiss, 738 
Ribston Pippin, 601 
rotting, 765 

Round way Magnum Bonum, 508 
scab, 586 

Small’s Admirable, 765 
snowballs, 738 
stewed, and rice, 739 
tapioca pudding, 788 
the old New town Pippin, 757 
Tibbet’s Pearmain, 727 
Tower of 3 

Warner’s King not keeping, 723 
Wellington , 48, 657; in bloom at 
Chessington, Surbiton, Surrey, 843 
Withington Pillbasket, 77 


Gs" 

V. 33 

Asmc. 


440 


Apple Worcester Pearmain, regraftr¬ 
ing, 760 

Wyken Pippin, 59 
Apples, 126, 357. 572 
acidity in, 76 

and Pears, 495; budding, 191: as 
cordons, 48 

at the Edinburgh Show, 701 

baked, 739 

cracking, 386, 490 

dropping, 320 

English and Canadian, 764 

failing, 418 

for baking, late, 358 

for cooking, best quality, 713 

for market, 508 

for wall, 560 

foreign, how to combat the importa¬ 
tion of, 160 

from Belvoir Castle, 117, 161 
gathering and storing, 617 
grafting, 324 

imported, how to combat them, 336, 
426 

in barrels, keeping, 639 
injured by the Cod 1 in-moth, 399 
in Scotland, American, 400 
Newton Wonder and Newtown 
Pippin, 30 

on irrigated land, 198 
scabbed, 532 
some good cooking, 638 
stock for, 723 
the supply of, 224 
too many varieties, 698 
varieties of, 688 
well kept, 132 
Apple-tree, canker in, 28 
caterpillars on, 348 
failing, 550 
in pot, 219 

Lord Grosvenor in bloom, 045 
red-sjuder on, 546 

Apple-trees, Ameriean-blight on, 98 
494, 646 

canker-resisting, 167 
found wanting, dwarf, 400 
from seed. 046 
mussel-scale on, 128 
overgrown, 161 
pruning. 668 
seedling, 764 
summer-pruning, 428 
that fruit on the ends of the shoots 
509 

unhealthy. 191 
Apricot seedling, 810 
under glass, 7ol 
Apricots, borders for, 764 
rotting, 133 

Aquilegia glandulosa, 424, 465 
Arabia Sturi, 325 

the double white, and its propaga¬ 
tion, 256 

Araujia sericifera, 5l9, 619 
Aralia Sieboldi, 12 
Araucaria excelsa, promgating, 774 
failing, 742 
imbrieata, 2 

Arch for trailing Clematis in flower 
garden, 285 
Ardi'-ia Olivieri, 601 
Arenaria, 157 
halcarica, 356 
montana, 733 

purpurascens at Friar Park, Henley- 
on-Thames, 157 
Arfetolochia eJegans, 561 
Armeria Lauchcana, 183 
Armerias for garden banks, 175 
Art and monuments in the parks, 553 
Artichokes, Chinese, 117, 772 
fun out of, 585, 627 
Globe, 163 

in poor condition, Globe, 490 
Jerusalem, planting, 116 
Artemisia arbuscula, 460 
Arum Lilies, 20; failing, 

574 

Lily, the Golden, 610 
Arundo conspicua, 492 
Aecleplas curassavica, 462 
Ash, the Blue, 632 
Ashes for walks, using, 774 
Asparagus, 146 

bed, a weedy, 340; making an, 470 

beds in summer, 870 

cooking, 276 

deflexus, 435 

failing, 127, 448 


, 88; growing. 


AMU-fly, the, 170 
forced, 29, 85 
from seed, raising, 14 
going to seed, 386 
in beds, forcing, 771 
Kale, 280 
myriocladus, 485 
ornamental species of, 435 
plum os us nanus leggy, 560 
retrofractusi arboreua, 435 
Sprengeri, 435; 8. in the sun, 533 
tenuissatnua, 435 
Asperula arurea setoaa, 762 
odorata, 231 
tinctoria, 527 
Aspidistra failing, 546 
in bad health, 88 
Aspidistras in bad condition, 310 
in hot weather, 755 
Asplenium caudatum, 46 
Nidus avis, 286 

Aster A melius Ultramarine, 575 
Beauts Parfaite, 576 
cassia rabic us, new varieties of, 83 
Coombeflshacre, 657 
Jessie Crum in December, 761 
Falconeri, 61 
grandiflorus, 713 
8t. Egwin, 665 
Btracheyi, 181 
Asters failing, 475 
Astilbe Davidi, 534 
Astrantia minor, 406 
Ataccia crietata, 350 
Atraphaxis spinosa, 616 
Aubrietia aH>o-marginata, 411 
marmorata aurea, 411 
Moerheimi, 282 
Aubrietias, 282 
from seed, 583 
the variegated, 705 
Aucuba, a fine, 117 
Aucubas, male and female, 370 
Auricula Golden Queen, 253; at Friar 
Park, 253 

Auriculas, border, 268 
Autumn colour, 620 
v. spring planting, 576 
Avocado or AUigator Pear, 236 
Azalea arborescens, 211 
blooms, small, 248 
Illuminator, 101 
leaves, fungus on, 213, 280 
losing its leaves, 248 
obtusa, 102 
sublanceolata, 336 
Vaseyi in loam, 409 
Azaleas, 288, 354 
blight on, 152 
failing, 116 
Ghent, in loam, 407 
hardy, 407, 643 

Indian, dying, 398: treatment of, 
280 

in peat bed, 886 
in summer, Indian, 416 
in the open, white-fly on, 292 
Moss on, 236 
propagating, 208 
pruning. 208 

putting Indian, outdoors, 324 
some pretty, 89 
unhealthy, 760 


BALSAM. a new, 588 
Bantam chickens, feeding, 220 
Barberries for cutting, 43 
using, 600, 655 
Barberry, the Coral, 620 
Barren worts, the, 97 
Basic slag for Asparagus and Rasp 
berries, 180 
for fruit-trees, 712 

Basket-plants, the watering and shad 
ing of, 486 

Baskets, hanging, 296 
Bay-tree, treatment of, 860 
Bay-trees in winter, 696 
Bead-plant, the, 380 
Bean-aphis, the Broad, 401 
black-fly on, 552 
Lima, 767 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Beans, beetles injuring Broad, 330 
climbing French, the, 383 
dwarf, forcing, 71 
French, early dwarf, 300 
Runner, 047; and seed, 738; not set¬ 
ting, 458 

Beds, small, planting, 88 
Beech hedge, 574 
the evergreen, 682 
tree, 600 

Bee-disease, 368; and spraying of 
plants, 114; Isle of Wight, 473 
keeping, autumn, 473 
leaf-cutter, the, 445 
Bees and fruit bloom, 382 
and Tulips, 297 
as a hobby, 144 
fruit-trees and, 297 
in pollination, action of, 233 
keeping, 164 

the sand-burrowing, 260 
Beet, a valuable early. 104 
Beetles and weevils, 307 
injuring Broad Beans, 330 
Beetroot, Cheltenham Green Top, 694 
Bobbie's Purple, 142 
Begonia bulbs, grubs in, 186 
coeeinea, 350 
Corbeille de Feu, 514 
Dregei, 566 
glaucophylla, 356 

Gloire de Lorraine, 296, 718. 742, 774 

insignis, 708 

kewen&is, 325 

Lafayette, 82 

metallica, 397 

seedlings, 266 

semperflorens gigantea rosea, 708 
Triomphe de Lorraine. 463 
tubers, 74; dividing, 266 
Worthiana. 491 
Begonias, 236 

and Gloxinias unhealthy, 546 
failure of tuberous. 504 
for the flower garden, double- 
flowered, 441 

for the small greenhouse, 54 
growing tuberous, 742 
keeping, 613, 670, 712 
more new, 727 
new, 744 

starting tuberous-rooted, 288 
three new, 684 
tulierous-rooted, 130 
tuberous, starting, 99 
winter-flowering, in the south of 
Scotland, 771 

Bellflower, double white, 31 
the Chimney, 257 
Berberidopsis corallina, 580, 620 
Berber is buxifolia, 299 
congestiflora hakeoides, 320 
dictophylla, 761 ‘ 
polyantha. 269 
Thunbergi, 89 
verrueulosa, 657 
virescens fruetu rubro, 629 
Wallichiana var. pallida, 223 
Wilsons?, 697 

Berry, the Phenomenal, 441 
Berries, the abundance of, 714 
Betonica grandiflora robusta in Sir F. 

Crisp’s garden at Henley, 61 
Biennials, raising, 254 
Bignonia capreolata, 374 
rad nans in the north, 602 
venusta, 82 
Bird*, 473 
and flowers, 284 
and fruit-trees, 509 
and Gooseberry-buds, 28 
and Japanese Maples, 237 
and seeds, 260 

aviary notes: the shortening days, 
570 

in gardens in winter. 23 
in the garden, 94, 168, 316 
Blackberries. 589 
Black-spot in Tomatoes, 404 
Blackthorn, the double-flowered, 238 
Blood-manure, 222 

Bloom in a small place, long period 
of. 563 

Board of Agriculture leaflets. 440 
BOcconia, 335 
cordata, 335 
Giraldi purpurea, 335 
Bog garden, an Irish, 185; part of the, 
367 

Bomareas, 188 

Bones for meadow, 430 

Books— 

“ A Book of Gardena Illustrated in 
Colour," 113 

" A Flora of Western and Middle 
California,” 402 

“ Alpine Plant* of Europe,” 570 
“ Annual and Bieunial Garden 

Plants,” 368 

” Carnations and Pinks," 308 
“Clarence Elliott’s 1910 Catalogue 
of Alpine and Herbaceous 

Plants,” 73 

“ Handbook of the Hardy Primula," i 
419 

” List of Trees and Shrubs Grown in 
the Grounds of Rostrevor 
House, Co. Down,” 113 
” National Reorganisation of Busi¬ 
ness. 118 

“ Pen, the Modern Culture of the 
Sweet,” 73 

“ Songs of Jamaica.” 758 
” Tiie Book of the English Oak,” 
402 

” The Bulb Book,” 772 
” The Gladiolus,” 450 


Bordeaux mixture, 386 | 

; Border, 599 I 

a spring and autumn, 581 | 

filled with Delphiniums, Sweet Wil- < 

liams, and Pinks in Mr. Long's 
garden, 623 

hardy plants for a, 628 
herbaceous, COO 
narrow, 194 
north, 752 

of Climbing Roses, Canterbury Bells, 
Delphiniums, and Pinks in Mr. 
Long’s garden at Sturmundham, 

; 621 

| Borders, flower, 622 

hardy plant, 752 

herbaceous, 125, 156, 275; replant¬ 
ing, 110 

mulching hardy flower, 335 
old flower, 650 
planting, 623 
! Boronias, the, 259 

, Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora, i 

442 

King of Scarlets, 534 
Bouvardia*, 463, 728 
Bowling-green, size of, 458 
Box Balearic, the, 699 
Brachycome iberidifolia, 355 
Bramble, a wild golden-leaved, 326 
Cut-leaved. 400 
double pink, 520 
new golden-leaved, a, 326 
Rocky Mountain, the, 297 
the Cut-leaved, 46 ! 

Brambles for market, 77 i 

Brassavola Digbyano-Mossiar, 261 
Brassia verrucosa, growing, 261 j 

Brier stocks, shortening, 88 ! 

Sweet, 754; not flowering. 28 j 

Briers from seed, raising, 38 
Penzance, cutting down, 592 
Scotch, 134 
i Sweet. 88 
I Broccoli, 502 

j and Cauliflower*, 127, 161. 367 
a useful winter, 71 
Christmas, 15 
Early Winter, 4 
firm ground for late, 470 
growing, 43 

in May and June, good late, 321 ! 

late, 300 

three good, 85 j 

winter, 205 

Broom and Its varieties, the purple. 
325 

cutting down, 546 
; Kew, the. 281 

The Moonlight, 325 
the Teneriffe, 250, 268 
white, 342 

Browallia viscosa, 387 
Brugmansia suaveolens, 441 
Brugmansias, growing, 386 
Brunsdonna Sanderte alba, 770 
Brussels Sprouts, braised, 102 
failing, 724, 756 
in autumn, sowing, 702 
late. 666 

Buck-eye, the Sweet, 374 
Bmldleia asiatica a* a winter-flower¬ 
ing plant, 702 

Colvillei in Kirkcudbrightshire, 355 . 

globosa, pruning, 518 
variabilis, 479; v. gigantea, 106 
Bugle. Brockbank’s, 371 
Bulb beds, carpeting, 714 
growing in Holland, 347 
name of, 152 

i Bulboc odium vernum, 209, 237 
Bulbs and birds, 84, 111 
beneath trees, 582 
early ripening for forcing, 591 
early sign* of, 743 
for Holland, British-grown, 575 
for spring, 628 
from British Guiana, 514 
treatment of, 599 

when in growth, dividing and re¬ 
planting. 512, 593 
Bullaee, the Langley, 746 
Bullfinch, death of, 114 
dying, 278 

Burchellia capensis, 204 
Butoihus umbellatus, 422 
Buxus balearica, 632 


c 

CABBAGE au gratin, 640 
club, the, 150 

crops, the early spring, 640 
early planting of spring, 647 
early spring, 219 

for home supplies, small early. 516 1 

Harbinger, 143, 516; the ’earliest 

spring, 168 I 

Red, 655; and its best use, 590 
triire, the. end club-root, 190 I 

Winnigstadt. 757 
Cabbages all the year round, 436 
earliest, the, 368 I 

early, 293, 321 j 

early spring, 237, 337; and feeding. 

85 

early, under glass, 276 I 

for spring use, 142 

some good winter, 55 ] 

spring sown, 104 i 

town, 670 j 

Cacti, 138 

as window plants, 434 
failing to bloom, 422 
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Cactus, Rat’s-tail, the, 288 
Casa! pin: a japonic a. 628 
puicherrima, 714. 770 
Calabash, growing the, 206 
Calanthe veratrifolia, flowering spray. 
329 

CaJuuthes, growing, 200 
Calceolaria, a little, lost, 083 
amplexicaulis, 222, 491 
Burbidgci. 750; B. for winter-flower¬ 
ing, 698 

ehelidonioides, 15 
integrifolia, 275 
mexicana, 53 
|K»lyrrhiza, 15 
Calceolarias, 582 
failing, 121 
pretty, 326 

Calcium carbide residue, 206 
Caliicarpa purpurea, 616 
Calluna vulgaris alba gracilis, 533; v. 
Foxi, 459 

Caltha polypetala, 281, 705 
Camellia leaves curling. 463; spots on, 

445 

Camellias. 89, 692 
dropping their buds, 259 
for the open air, 742 
from cuttings, 208 
single, 117, 250 
treatment of, 74 
Campanula Allioni, 364 
and Phlox, 760 
barbata, 487 

exeisa. 540; e. in the moraine, 453 
G. F. Wilt-on, 138 
glomerata acaulis, 453 
isophylla alba, 30-; i. Mayi, 138 
muralis, 125; m. as an edging, 125 
persicifolia Moerheimi, 31 
pulloides, 405 

pusilla, 411: p. pallida in Mr. Frem- 
lin’s garden, 647 
Rapuneulus, 297, 341 
Stansfieldi, 405 
thvrsoidea, 123 
White Star. 188 
Campanulas, the, 175, 412 
us basket-plants, 463 
after flowering, trailing, 432 
Canary, 384, 739 
breeding season, the, 419 
dying, 56. 114. 143, 144, 164, 739 
moulting. 192, 473 
Canaries dying, 128 
Candytuft*, perennial, 622 
Canker of Melons, 428 
resisting Apples, 806 
Canna Frau E. Krucht, 460 
iridiflora Ehmanni, 633 
Terra Cotta, 477 
Van der Shoot, 884 
Carinas, 256 
flowering, 398, 633 
Cannon-ball-tree, the. 135 
Canterbury Bells in pots, 249; for con¬ 
servatory. 403 
Capers, pickling, 440 
Caponising, 739 
Caragana aurantiaca, 312 
Carliolic acid, using, 510 
Carnation Coronation, 137 
Countess of Lathorn, 750 
cuttings, selling, 412 
Dorothy Gordon, 187 
Empire Day, 241 
Harlowarden, 761 
J. Whitcombe Riley, 60 
Lady Coventry, 151 
Lady Elphinstone. 107 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, 257 
Mrs. J. Whitcombe Riley, 656 
perpetual-flowering, for the open air. 
23 

Pink Delight , 81 
Scarlet Uiow, 633 
the perpetual-flowering. 228, 241 
White? House, 35, 59, 743 
Carnations failing. 532 
from cuttings and layers, 513 
from cuttings v. layers, 513 
layering, 684. 705. 713, 735 
Malmaison, 538; and perpetual Tree, 
346 

Margaret, 519 
oyster-fthell for, 166 
perpetual-flowering, 66 
planting, 193 
potting Malmaifton, 450 
single-flowered, 190 
spot in. 208 

two beautiful perpetual-flowering. 

561 

winter-flowering, 19, 36 
wireworm in, 398 
Curia, 697 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 615, 658, 
686 

Carrot-grub, the, 42 
Carrots, 585, 625 
grubs in. 440, 510 
Cassinia fulvida, 491 
Catalpa bignonioides, 644; b. feeding, 
535 

Caterpillar on Rhododendron. 382 
Caterpillars on Apple-tree, 848 
Cat* frightening birds in aviary. 368 
Cattle damaging hedge, 200 
Cattleya citrina, 122 
Dowiana, 272 

gigas. Oil; g. and C. Dowiana, (ill; 

g., treatment of, 54 
Harrisona?, 154 
intermedia alba, 515 
Cauliflower plants, sickly. 702 
Cauliflowers, growing, 116 
September, noi 


Caustic aJkali solution, 670, 774 
Ceanotlius americaiius. 521 
azure us, 521 
dentatus. 811 
Gloirc de Versailles. 477 
i rigidu.o. 250. 350 
Ceanotbuses. 521 
Olastnis scandens, 615 
Cola.struses. 685 
CelerLae. 90. 142. 246 
Celery as a vegetable in winter and 
spring, 127, 757 
disea-ed. 600 
failure ol. 742 
for cooking. 542 
In trenches, 516, 724 
loaf diseased, 686 
leaves, fungus on, 448, 560 
market. 5 
transplanting. 502 
trenches, 448, 578 
Centaureu ballyloniea, 23 
Clcmentei, 23 
maerocephala, 23 
ruthetiiea, 23 

Centro|K>gon Lucyanus, 82 
j Cercidipliyllum japonicum, 122 
! Cere us flagelliforrnis, 288 
| Cereooarpus purvifolius, 580 
I C halk for heavy land, 194 
! Chuste-tree. the, 506 
Choiranthus Allioni, 355 
I kewensis, 90 

Cherry and Plum-tret**, suckers on. 
490 

j Bird, good forms of. 298 

Black Heart, 245 
! stem borer, the. 286 

| trees in pots failing. 837; treatment 

I of. 176 

J White Heart, not fruiting. 306 

Cherries. 357 
best stock for. 843 
Black Heart, 245 
; Moreilo, 35s 

; Chervil, curled, 190 
Chicken, 613 
I Plymouth Rock. 80 s 

| Chickens, fattening, 143 
I leg weakness in, 402 

Chicks dead in incubator. 192 
Chili, seed* from, 107 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 12, 102 
Chionanthus, 521 
rctusus, 521 
virginicus. 521 

; Chionodoia Lucilice alba, 283 
Tmolusi, 185 

Chionodoxas, deep planting of the, 

! 181 

; white and pink, 195 
| Chlidanthus and Phnedrannssa. grow¬ 
ing, 170 

! Chironia linoides, 548 

Choisya ternata, 282; t. dying, 854 
Chorizemas, 90 
Chou de Bedford, 233 
Chrysanthemum, a beautiful late- 
flowered. 46 
a good late single, 29 
a good October-flowering. 648 
a new sport from Soleil d Octobre. 
l 552 

! a valuable late-flowering decorative, 

34 

bud-retaining. 500 
Allman s Yellow, 46 
a retie um, 554 
Brightness, 720, 748 
Bronze Goacher, 624, 648 
buds, loo; failing, 7«o: in an upright 
position, maintaining, 536 

C. E. Harrison, 34 
Caledonia, single. 697 
Canary Bird, single, 662 
Caprice du Prin temps and its sports. 

687 

Cedy Mason. 172 
Cissie Bungay. 172 
Coronation. 661 
curios, 72(i 

D. B. Crane, 634, 648 
Jaap Edward*. 172 
David Inga metis, 657 

E. Cox. 661 
Emperor, 624 
Eskimo, 624 
Ethel Thorp. 150 

F. J. Mew, 747 

for market, a good white, 648; the 
single-flowered. 719 
Fred Goacher. early. 706 
Gertrude Peers, 661 
Goarher’s Crimson, C01 ; and its 
sports, 728 

Godfrey’s Perfection, 743 
Golden Age, 743 
Golden King, 747 
Gustave Gruncrwald, 601 
H. E. Converse. 634 
hardy Jnpanerc. 687 
Heston White, 34 
Honeysuckle. 720 
J. Surrv. 747 
Jack, 172 
Josephine, 748 
Kathleen May, 117 
La Triomphe and its white sport. 
662 

Lady Furness. 172 

leaves diseased, 670, 760; injury to, 
456 

Leslie, 634 

Leucanlhemum Early Queen, 38 
Market Red. 7$4 
Marjorie Lloyd, 748 
Mary Loomcs, 634 

Original from 
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Chrysanthemum Merstham Jewel, 7G6 
mildew on, <396 

E. Finch. 624 
Miss Mabel Cooler, 748 
Miss Margaret Gray, 748 
Miss Phyllis Bryant. 748 
Mrs. Alphcus Hardy, 10 
Mr-. Andrew Walker. 688 
Mrs. David Svme. 748 
Mrs. Foot. 172 
Mrs. G. C. Kelly. 634 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, 634. 648. 706 
Mrs. O. H. Kahn, 179 
Mrs. Rees James. 747 
Mrs. Richard A. Witty, 634. 662 
Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, 172 
Mrs. W. A. Read. 748 
Mrs. W. G. Patching. 172 
Mrs. W. Gamer. 661 
Mrs. W. Higgs, 172 
Mrs. W. Hookey. 661 
Mrs. Whitehom. 748 
notes. 34. 172. 524 
Owen’s Perpetual, early, 706 
Peter Plant, 172 
Phoebe. 624 
Phyllis Bryant. 172 
Pictor. 172 

Pockett’s White Australia. 088 
Pompon. Ada Vincent. 734 
Purity. 697 

rainproof, outdoor, 720 
Rene Ellis. 748 
Romance, incurved, 720 
Roundabout, 624 
Ronpel! Beauty. 744 
rust. 712 

Sandown Radiance, 172 
Shoreham Pink Delight, 172 
Show, notes on the recent Crystal 
Palace, C34 

shows, 766: more variety at. 34 
single, Altrincham Yellow, 648: 

treatment of. 396 
Sir Walter Scott, 748 
Snowflake, 172, 648, 719 
Source d'Or, a new sport from, 720 
sport from a very old PomjKjn, 662 
Surprise 661 
Slyvia Slade, 720 
table decorations, 714. 744 
the Mass6 type of. 592 
Thorpe’s Terra Cotta. 661 
Venitia Hartmann, 661 
Virginia, 624 
W. J. Cross ley, 68 
Walter Parsons, 661 
White Queen, 688 
William Turner, 634 
Wonder. 661 
Yellow Cap, 687 
Yvette Richardson, 661 
Chrysanthemums, 592 
and shows, 120 
and the drought, 547 
and the season, 648 
Anemone-flowered, 748 
bud retaining, 536 
certificated varieties, 747 
choice new, 624 
cultural notes, 464 
date of flowering, 280 
early-flowering, 50. 200, 536. 552, 661, 
C70, 706; preparing the flowering 
quarters. 214 

early single-flowering, 464, 536 
early outdoor, 634 
exhibits of amateurs. 748 
feeding. 536 
for exhibition, 37H 
from seed, raising. 78 
good white early-flowering. 214 
growing large blooms in 6-inch pots. 
149 

hints on potting, 362 

in baskets, 698 

increasing,early, 500 

incurved, m vases, 766 

In north London, outdoor, 658 

in pots. 446 

in small pots, 74 

In town, hardy. 714 

in vases, 766 

in 5-inch pots, 688 

Japanese and incurved, methods of 
exhibiting. 68 

large Japanese, for exhibition, 50 
late. 89, 121, 136, 695. 743 
late-flowering yellow for market, 10 
late-struck outdoor, 252 * 

lateness of the early-flowerjng, 661 
lifting, 648 

name- and period of flowering. 396 
new , 10. 34; and their awards, 734 
note from the National Show, 683 
of the year, best, 688 
on single stems. 464 
planting out old stools. 79; early- 
flowering. 362 
Pompon. 214 

preserving old stools of outdoor 
varieties, 10 
propagating. 18 
rainproof, 761 

recently-planted early-flowering, 362 
reflexed. 136 

rooting the cuttings, 766 
seasonable hints, 200, 252, 382, 396, 
446. 514, 733 
selecting the buds, 479 
selections of the better varieties. 

it>8 

self-sown early-flowering, 648 
show, 16. 50; the decline of, 2 
single, 706, 714, 762; a few good 
novelties, 172 
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Chrysanthemums, single-flowered, 734; 
. elected sorts. 10 

single—too much alike varieties, 34 
soii for, 760 
some new, 661 

staking plants, 362: of outdoor varie¬ 
ties. 390 

stopping and timing, 18 
summer notes, 409 
syringing plants overhead, 446 
the Diana, 624 

the final potting of market, 378 
the newer, 638 

three handsome yellow singles, 748 
to bloom in December and January, 
340; in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 340 
treatment under glass, 609 
two beautiful Anemone Pompon, 34 
two good. 766 

Winter Cheer and Tuxedo. 108 
Cineraria, a pretty, 196 
growing, 462 
Matador, 249 
the, 332 
Cinerarias. 204 
failures with, 54 
unhealthy. 248, 490 
Claytonia sibirica, 312 
Clematis alpina. 185 
an early-flowering. 268 
Armandi, 95 
bnlearica, 268 
cirrhosa, 297 

coccinea Grace Darling, 119: c. 

hybrids, 119 
dying, 476 

Flammula at Standen, 715 
for TenerifTe, 526 
in pots. 620 
integrifoPa, 539 

Lawsoniana on split Oak fence, 411 
Mme. Baronne Veillarfl, 9 
montana. 411, 458, 555; m. climbing 
through an Oak, 431; m., pruning, 
370 

nutans. 601; n. and C. paniculata, 
629 

on trellis, 751 

orientalis var. tangutica, 602, C37 
paniculata, 602 
propagating, 554, 599 
Vitieeila. forms of, 519 
Clematises. ,'147 

and Climbing Tea Roses on pergola, 
463 

dying off. 9, 110 
supports for. 285 
thinning the shoots. 203 
Clerodendron fallax, 506 
foetidum, 548 
triehotomum, 493, 534 
ugandenee, 620 

CILanthus puniceu*. thrips on, 708 
Climbers, 696 
combinations of, 52 
for wall. 632 
for north wall, 574, 742 
for Teneriffe, 481, 560 
greenhouse, 718; in flower at Kew. 
36 

on a greenhouse roof, 82 
Clivia miniata, 196 
Clivias, 204 
Clover in lawn, 532 

Club-fungus, ground infested with, 

Sl>.. 

Club-root. 71 

Coal-ashes in clay soil, 401 
Cohiea scandens, 330 
Cockerel. 613 
white, 808 
Cock turkey, 308 
Codlin-moth. the. 307 
Apples injured by the. 399 
Codonopsis Bulleyi, 459 
Coe’ogyne eristuta, 108 , 228 
Dayana, 325 

Colehieum Bertoloni, 519 
Bornmuelleri, 53; B. and C. gigan- 
teum, 615 
crociflorum, 59 
hydrophilum, 60 
veratrifolium, 83 
Cold-house, using a. 427 
Coleus thyreoideus. 380 
Coleuses from seed, rai.-in<.\ 66 
growing, 266 
Collet tia cruciata, 39 
Collinsia bicolor sown in September, 
port of group of, 377 
Colour schemes in the garden. 195. 223. 
253 

Columbine at the Craven Nursery, the 
Altaian, 424 
Columbines, 342 
from seed, raising, 403 
hybrid, 245, 388 

Combination, a pleating. 519, 637 
Conifer, new Chinese. 460 
Conifers, assisting, 211 
sowing seeds of. 726 
striking. 458 

Convolvulus, a shrubby, 15 
Cneorum, 15 
destroying wild, 490 
minor, 433 
pubescens fl.-pl.. 63 
Tuguriorum, 424 
Coreopsis Granti, 249 
lanceolata, 181 
Coriaria japonlca, 547 
Cornflower, the hlue, 236 
Coronilla glauca, 436 
Cornus Ammonium, 629 
macrophylla. 460 

Mas. 122; M. elegant issima aurea, 
458 


Cornus Nutalli, 629 * 
officinalis, 643 
paucinervis, 477 
Cosmos, 548 
bipinnatus, 412 
not flowering, 641 
Cotoneaster ariguatifoliu, 30 
applanata, 580 

frigida, 579 ! 

horizontalis in fruit, 700 , 

pannosa, 616 

rotundifolia, 732 I 

rugosa var. Heuryi, 607 
Cottage and garden, a Sussex, 467 
Cotton Grass, 185 , 

Country house, and also in relation to 
the flower garden, the approach i 
to, 431 

Couroupita gyianensis, 135 
Cowslip and Polyanthus hybrids, 311 I 
Cowslips, or Shooting Stars. American, , 
389 ! 

Crab Niedzwet.skyV, 311. 341, 519 i 

the Dartmouth. 658 i 

Crabs, fruiting, 54 ! 

some showy. 269 ) 

Crambe cordifolia. 21 i 

Crane’s-bill, the Meadow, 752 I 

the Silvery, 355 i 

Crassula coccinca, 380 
impree*a, 728 j 

lactea. 118 I 

Schmidti, 728 | 

spathulata, 744 i 

Crataegus Carrlerei, 643 
cord at a. 660 i 

Pyraeantha, pruning. 726 j 

Cream Cups, 325 * 1 

Creeper for house. 632 j 

for west wall, 652 

Creeping Jenny, the Golden-leaved. 
554 

Crinuni Johnstoni, 372, 770 
Powelli against an old wall, 97 
Crinums, hardy, 97 
Crocus, 695 

biflorus flowering twice a year, 237 

blue autumnal, 648 

Blue China, 167 

corsicus, 202 

Crewei, 534, 547, 602 

for name. 216 

Imperati. 46, 75 

in summer, a, 505 

iridifloru* major, 629 

pulrhellus, 629 

sntivus var. Hausskneehti. 657 
speciosus, 643 
the Lilac Cilician, 684 
the Winter, 33 
Tomassinianus, 167 
Crocuses and birds. 240 
growing wild in a Somersetshire 
garden. 469 
Indian, 721 
in meadow. 148. 167 
in the Grass. 469 
in wild garden, 229 
some good autumn, 751 
too early, 30 
wild purple. 250 
Croquet-lawn, size of, 280 
Cuckoo-spit or frog-hopper on Chrys¬ 
anthemums, 370 

Cucumber and Melon-disease new to 
Britain, a. 738 
frame, woodlice in, 546 
house, 448 

Cucumbers, 220. 300 I 

failure of, 437 

for autumn and winter, 556 ! 

fried, 409 j 

growing, 71 

in a box, growing, 177 
in frame*, 696 

in warm-house, 694 I 

setting, 310 

spotted, 401 I 

stewed, 409 , 

stuffed, 409 1 

unhealthy, 386 i 

Cunninghamin sinensis. 493 ! 

Cup-flower, the tall, in a vase, 595 i 
Cup-flowers, 109 ! 

Cuphea platycentra in a dry season, l 
441 

Curator of Ceylon Botanic Gardens, I 
new, 586 . 

Currant, a good Red, 509 I 

bushes, big-bud in Black, 459 j 

deeply-coloured flowering, the, 281 ! 

mite, the Black, 28 i 

Perfection Red, 473 

Currant*, Black. 130, 357, 422; not I 
ripening, 448 j 

failure of, 345 I 

flowering. 38 j 

Gooseberries, and Pears, pruning. 

700 | 

pruning Black, 518 
Red, failing. 354; pruning. 14 | 

the flowering, 91 I 

Custard Apple, the, 179 I 

Cyclamen among Ferns, 376 j 

bulbs, potting young, 324 
libanoticum, 217 I 

Papilio strain. 770 j 

roots, grubs at, 100 i 

Cyclamens, 610 I 

after blooming. 179 1 

hardy, 217. 237, 736: in the roeic i 
garden, 217; under trees, 15 I 

treatment of. 380 

Cydonia japonicn, 250: j., pruning, 
238. 269 I 

Maulei aJba, 267 


Cydonia vulgaris maliformis, 277; r. 

pyriformis, 277 
Cy per orchis elegant, 37 
Cypress, the deciduous, 683 
Cypripedium Ataudiat, 737 
Miss Louisa Fowler. 557 
speetabile, 591 
Stone!, 54 

Cypripediurns, hardy. 591 
winter-flowering, 37 

Cyrtomium falcatum. 79: /. Rochfoidi. 
79 

Cytteus Ardoini, 311 
Dallimorei, 106 
kewensis, 281 
fllipe*, 1 
priecox, 89. 325 
proliferus, 250 
purpurea*. 312 


D 

DABCECXA polifolia. 406 
Daffodil bud* opening in water, 199 
notes. 243 
society, a. 118, 215 
the Rush-leaved, 147 
the Saragossa, 83. 147 
White Queen, 315 
Daffodils, 498 
at Ditton, 303 
coming green, 275 
early-flowering, S3, 168, 195 
failing. 324 
in the Grass, 768 
in wet and dry soils. 274 
lifting, 296 
manuring, 412 
not flowering, 184, 216, 392 
treatment of, 245 
Dahlia imperials, 412 * 

leave* injured, 475 
note*. 63 

Souvenir de Gustave Duzon. 605 
Dahlias, 528. 574 
dwarf bedding, 8 
from seed, 99 
garden, 377; Cactus, 183 
Papon y.. 166 

Daisies, Michaelmas, in the hardy 
plant border, 128 
Dnlibarda repens, 16 
Damson-trees, aphides on, 404 
Damsons, 357 
not fruiting, 98 

Dandelion, wild, tor salading, 14 
Dandelion*. 24 

Daphne alpina and D. striata. 423 
Blagayana, 441 
indica, 70 

Mezereum, 182; M., from seed, rais¬ 
ing, 404 
odora. 166 
rupestris, 341 
Davidia involuerata, 325 
Death’s-head moth, 128 
Debrogeasia velutina, 46 
Decoration of the home, seasonable. 
69 

Delphiniums, grubs injuring, 287 
Dendrobium Aln*worthi. 153 
aureum, 108 
cymbidioides, 417 
fusiforme. 361 
infundibulum, 93 
nobile, 188 

H’nrdianum candidum, 291 
Desfontainea spinosa, 425, 574; s. fruit 
ing, 50.5 

Desmodium tilliaefolium, 533 
Deutzia, pruning, 461 
Deutzias in the garden, 874 
Dianthus, 319 

ccesius Spencer H. Bickham in Mr. 

Bowles' garden, 665 
Charles X., 341 
Lady Dixon, 842 
Mrs. King. 51 
Napoleon III., 453 

neglect us, 705: n. in Mr. E. A. 
Bowles' garden at Myddleton 
House. Waltham Cross. 705 
pefcrieus albus plenus. 433 
strictus, 749 
Dianthuse*. annual, 377 
Diascia Barberae. 23 
Dichorisandra thyrsi flora, 610 
Dielytra spectabllis. 750 
Diervilla Middendorflana. 91, 326 
Digging and trenching. 55 
deep, and seed Potatoes, 756 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. 477 
Diosma ericoide*. 406; e. in the open 
air in a South Devon garden 501 
Diospyros Lotus, 660 
Diplacu* coceineus. 416 
glutinosu*. 404. 526 
Dipladenia boliviensis, 526 
Dipteronia sinensis. 549 
Disa grandiflora, 500 
Di-anthus cercidifolius, 629 
Dittany of Crete, the, .505 
Dodccathcon Hendersoni. 391 
integrifolium, 389 
Dog’s-tooth Violets. 256 
Dracama deremensi* Wirnecki. 423 
Drought and the crops, the, 575 
and the experience of a midland 
gardener, the. 548 
Duck. 585 
Carolina, 808 
Dyer’s Wond. 547 

ijngii :i !r*m 
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EARWIGS destroying Dahlias, 404 
Echinops. 567 
oxygonus, .450 
ruthenicus from «eed. 641 
Echiurn gigunteum, 657 
Wildpreti, 313 

Edelweiss seedlings in the winter, 
keeping, 412 
Edgings, 274 
dwarf plant lor, 735 
Edgworthia chrysant-ha, 167 
Edraianthu- eaudatus, 157 
Eelworrn, the, 307 ; in Cucumber-roots, 
556 

Eggs and waterglasa, 143 
failing to hatch. 192 
Ehretia Verrata, 628 
Eichornea speciota, 717 
Eheooarpus c vane us, 332 
Elsholtzia Stauntoni, 601 
Endive, 724 
Witloof and, 579 
Endives, 40 
Enemies, garden, 316 
Enkianthus campanulatus, 629 
Epacris, 66 

Epidendruin ciliare. 526 
Epiinedium perralderianum in Novem¬ 
ber. 727 

Epimediums, the, 97 
Epiphyllum Giertneri, 268 
Erantheinum albillorum, 717 
graciliflorum, 101 
puk'hellum, 102 
Ereinuri, growing, 664 
Erica australis, 225, 297; a., a group 
of. 479 

earnea, 761; c. and E. c. alba. 4< ; 
e., increasing, 324: e.. rose- 

coloured. 441 
Cavendishiana, 288 
einerea. 396. 684, 713 
colorans, 20 
fastigiata, 195 
gracilis, 714 
M a wean a, 588 

mediterranea hybrida under glass. 
101 

treatment of. 482 
vacans, 520. 602 
Wilmoreana, 272 
Ericas, a note on, 181 
Erinacea pungens, 492 
Erinus alpinus, 356 
Eriobotrya japonica, 684 
Eriophorum pol.V*t:u'hyum, 185 
Erlangen tomentosa. 66, 288 
Erodiuin gutta-tum, 533 
hybridum. 520 
Maineseavi, 533 
Eryngiums, 568 

Erythronium revolution Johnson!, 304 
Esc a 1 Ionia Langleyensis, 425. 630 
macrantha, 12, 478; m., pruning, 
642 

Eucryphia eordifolia, 607 
pinnntifolia, 25, 492 
Euonymus losing its leaves. 370 
Eupatorium ageratoides, 596 
ianthinum. 147 
veniale. 75. 102 
Enpatoriums. 241 
Euphorbia epit-hymoides, 392 
Evening Primrose, the double, 346 
Evergreens, Japanese, in New York, 
387 

moving, 14 

Exacum macranthum, 46, 424, 771 
Exochorda grandiflora, 614 


F 


FAIR Maids of France, 43 
Fatsia japonica. 135 
Felicia reflexa, 249 
Fence, flowering climber for, 412 
support*, right to remove, 368 
wmxlen, colour-washing, 696 
Fences, fruit-culture on. 48 
Fern, a lieautiful backet. 46 
Bird’s-nest, 286 
ElkVhoin. the, 329 
exhibit, a remarkable. 750 
fronds, <lrving, 214 
Maiden-hair, failing, 74 
spores, sowing. 686 
Ferns, 599 
and Sc ill.as, 716 

during the summer, treatment of. 
480 

fai'ing, 774 

Filmy, an extensive exhibit of, 131 
gold and silver, 527 
hardy. 286: and drought, 506: for 
greenhouse, 189 
in a cool corner, iome^ 413 
injured, 310 

in rooms. Maiden-hair, 881 
in wild garden. 828 
Maiden-hair, in the summer, 480 
management of. 394 
repotting and dividing, 768 
shading, 214 

Tree, in an old quarry in Cornwall. 

189; in the open, 189 
under glass, 189 
unhealthy, 179 

Fernery, management of a room, 755 
♦he indoor. 136 


J Fig-eulture, hints on, 4 
1 Jfoui*«on»f Soir, 427 
] Figs, 742 

at Worthing, 307. 345, 371 
failing, 494 
in pots. 197 
not swelling, 639 
j scorched, 582 
under glass, 219 
Fig4ree. an overgrown, 645 
not fruiting, 504 
i planting a, 495 

i pruning, 100 

treatment of. 176 
I Fig-trees, overgrown, 428 
! Filberts, cutting down, 522 
j Finch, Saffron, death of. 114 
Finches, Gould ian. death of, 114 
Fire-bush, the. 659 
Fir, Scotch, infested. 466 
Firs. Douglas, seeding themselves, 46 
Fish, feeding, 585 
1 for artificial pond, 384 

Flame-flower, the, 202. 298, 583, 616; 
in the north, the. 2731 vagaries 
of t-lie. 110 

Flame Nasturtium in South England, 
the, 491 

Flax. Cook'* Sew Zealand. 735 
the Sew Zealand, 543 
Flower-buds, failure of. 624 
garden in May, a corner of the. 311; 

' objectionable mixing, 444 ; the, in 
its relation to the house. 249 
j notes,, hardy, 157, 244 

seeds, autumn sowing of, 84 
show at Olympia, a great, 322; at 
the Royal, 402 

| Flowers and butterflies. 492, 553. 630 
and early .summer butterflies, 8 
| and plants in rooms, 394 

and vegetables under trees, 159 
j arrangements of, 381, 414 
! autumn. 123 

blue. 356, 365, 371, 410 
butterflies, and birds, 596 
cut, preservation of. 232 
dry weather, 562 
durability of cut. 452 
for summer show, 109 
for the house, 5, 170 
for the Shetland Islands. 304. 334 
from Lang port, 365 
from the open air, 195 
gathering wild, 453 
hardy autumn, 568 
hardv, among the, 174. 411. 511, 
539 . 581. 594 . 603 . 621, 649, 663 , 704. 
715. 751; at shows, 582; notes on, 
109, 333, 376, 567. 604 
in cottage gardens and allotments, 
568 

in July, scarlet, 593 
: in smoky towns, 303 

in South Devon, November, 704 
on gaivamsed roofs. 244 
the increasing demand for white. 
389 

useful, for winter, 105 
Flowering Rush, the, 422 
I Fluid, carbolic, spraying, 133 
! Fly. the white. 418 
Fokeinia Hodginsi, 460 
! Foliage, scented, and bloom for indoor 
! use, 394 

the influence of the past summer on, 

} 630 

' with cut flowers, 434 
I Food in France, 466 
I Turkish. 655 

i Forget-me-not, a pretty new, 298 
j the New Zealand. 298 
i Forget-me-nots. 346 
j Forsythia donsiflora, 210 

intermedia var. speetubilis, 228 
! suspensa, 15 
i Fothergi.Ha alnifolia. 629 
i Fowl-house, disinfecting a, 143 
Fowls, black flesh in dressed. 308 
breeds for winter eggs, 164 
| feeding, 739 
| insects on, 113 

losing their feathers, 113 
manure. 760 

that lay brown eggs, 114 
Foxglove, a monstrous. 365 
Foxglove* and Fern* in Mr. Kivgs- 
i mill’* garden. The Holt. Harrow 

\ Weald. 649 

Frame, creosoting inside of, 346 
Frames in summer, utilising empty, 
408 

Franciiseea ealycina florihunda, 89 
Fraxinu* dimorpha. 732 
Freed a Chapmani, 75 
i Freesiirs, 236 

treatment of. 742 
Fringe-tree, the, 521 
Fritillaria armena, 567 
pyrenaiea, 2 

' Froghoppor or cuckoo-spit, the, 348 
Fruit and soil pests, some. 307 
and vegetables, 684 
i blossom, protecting. 277 

j borders, inside, 455; renovating, 3 

buds and birds, 726 
by appearance, judging. 382 
i growing, preventive measures in, 

i 198 

houses, best position for. 543 ; venti- 
! . lating. 306 

ideal, 730 
marketing, 382 

notes from a Scottish garden. 197 
prospects—effects of dry weather, 
357 

nutting hags on, 418 
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Fruit selections, 324 
storage, 116 
storing. 508. 571 
summer pruning. 420 
Fruits and plants, the correct naming 
of. 76 

for market. 638 
to name, 574 

Fruit-tree borders, top-dressing. 18 
cuttings. 146 
moving, 700 
root reduction, 70o 
Fruit-tree* and In-e*. 297 
and Nut-trees, treatment of, 720 
artificial manures for, 78 
attacked by caterpillars, 77 
bitoh, 17 
cordon, 455 
disease OU, 70 
etc., planting, in April, 176 
for seaside garden. Ton 
for wooden fence, 600 
fruitless, 89 
in vinery, 166 
manuring. 712 
newly-planted, priming, 176 
not thriving. 77 
on allotments, 658 
on north walls, 130 
on the Paradise, 176 
on wall, cutting down, 344 
on wooden fence. 618 
planting, 126, 484, 614, 667, 745 
propagating. 508 . 

pruning. 17, 130; newly-planted, 3. 

48, 195; the first year, 198 
scale on, 651 
spraying, 74, 208, 495 
the pruning of, 700 
the renovation of. 132 
under wire-netting, 550 
winter washing of, and treatment 
of neglected orchards, 729. 745 
Fuchsia corymbiflora, 561 
leaves falling, 214 
exoniensis. 651 

Mr*. Mar*hall in Peckham Rue Park, 
537 

Thalia. 491 
triphylla, 482 

Fuchsias, a note about, 54 
failure of, 466 
for autumn, 313 
for the open ground, 537 
for window-boxes, 119 
hardy, 561, 752 
in the open, 588 
in winter, keeping, 695 
old. treatment of, 193 
planted out, 433 
pretty exhibit of, a 424 
unhealthy. 367 
Fungi in Muchroom-bed, 383 
Fungu* on Olery-leaves, 560 
for name. 660 

on Hawthorn, 425: leaves. 348 
on Violet leaves, 628 
the silver-leaf. 50, 150 
Funkia grandiflora, 623 
Sieboldi major, 743 


Q 


OAOEA lutea—a dwarf form. 195 
Gaillardias, 478 
as cut flowers. 755 
Galanthus Elwesi Whittalli, 29 
Fosteri, 30 
Ikariic, 616 
virescene, 195 
Gale, the Sweet, 146 
Galls on Raspberry-cane, 718 
Galtonia. 319 
candicans, 7C0 
Garden, a Dartmoor, 539 
an autumn, 642 
a neglected. 85 
an old-world, 317 

at Wiggie. near Redhill, Surrey, in 
Mr. Trower'*. 317 

blue flowers and their effect in the. 
334 

borders. 634 

colour-schemes in the. 195 
cropping a, 611; rotation, 205 
crops, allotment. 530 
design, foolish, 196 
enemies, 316 

food. 409. 655. G27; for winter. 24. 

40; of the season. 73, 164 
grey, a, 476 
in a Cambridge, 365 
in a Suffolk, 621 

joys In early autumn, some, 635 
My desert, 691 

notes from a Scottish, 317, 522 
j>ests and friends, 418 
refuse. 233; of the, 556 
slop*?. 518 

small, drawbacks for the, 540 
structure or bower, 753 
the flagged, 365 
tlie wild, tall plants for, 32 
treating a small, 600 
villa, what to avoid in the, 685 
work. 439. 457, 474. 489. 503. 517. 531, 
544, 557, 564, 584, 598. 612. 626, 640. 
654. 669, 681. 694, 711, 725, 741, 759, 
773 

Gardener working elsewhere out of 
hour*, 8GB 

Gardeners, a King's cup for, 354 
amateur. 208 


Gardenias. 258 

Gardening and Dutch influence, gro¬ 
tesque, 482 
French, 321 

Gardens in spring, fi out -door. 651 
in towns, 394, 432, 486 
school. 351 

suburban, in spring, 271 
Garrya elliptic a, 167 
Gas-liming dormant soil, 579 
Gasteria r.indican*. 6,9*2 
Gault her la Shallon. 226. 281 
Genista tetmiisis. 479 
fragrant*, increasing. 248 ; f , cutting 
down, 286 

Genista* failing, 324 
Gentiaua acaulix, 458 
verna, 345, 39u, 433. 487 
Gentianella on dwarf retaining wall, 

453 

the, in January, 89 
Gentian, vernal, the. 28l. 298 
Geum Heldrcichi in autumn, 505 
Geranium Fremonti, 547 
se*siliflorum. 209 
pratense, 752 
Tra\er>i, 704 

Geraniums, scent.*d-lea\(d. 755 
Gerltera, cultivation of. 266 
J a meson i at Kew, 575 
Gerberas from ©red. raising, lgjl 
Gesnera Orange King. 501. 727 
Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 594 
Rossi, 701 
Geums, the, 392 

Gilia coronopifolia, 242, 441, 514 
diunthoidcs. 405 
Gillenia trifoliata, 376 
Ginger-plant, growing the. 2<*n 
Girasole, 722 
hii gratin. 722 
boiled, 722 
chips, 722 
fritters, 722 
souflks. 722 

Gladioli Baron Hulot and Blue Jay. 
131 

early, failing, 433 
failing, 4SC 

Gladiolus Aekermani for forcing, 416 
Baron Joseph Hulot, 101 
General Ktiroki, GO 
Parlamante, 5 
society, a proposed. 128 
tristis, 375 
v in ill us, 392 
Globe-flowers, 346 
Globe Thistles. 567 
Glories of the Snow, White. *283 
Gloricv-as, 137, 416 
Gloxinia^, 366 
well grown. 450 

Goat's Rues, the (Galeg.i«i. ; 304 
Godetias as ix;t-plants, 519 
Goldfish dying. 384 
death of, 402 
Golden Drop, 356 
Gongora atro purpurea, 526 
Uoo*eherry-biids. protecting, 4 
bushes in had condition. 126 
caterpillar, the, 307. 696 
crop in 1911. the, 494 
disease of the. 430 
the Fuchsia-flowered, 240 
the Lancer, 383 
Gooseberries, 357, 692 
green, 359 
on espaliers, 484 
to gather green. 146 
Corse, raising. 208 
Gout-weed, the variegated. 16. 411 
Grafting, the art of. 2 
Graft, a curious, 290 
Grape-grow ing on open walls, 399. for 
amateurs, 805. 417 
Hyacinth, the, 319; the Greek. 15 
Mrs. Pince, 182 
the Teinturier, 630 

Grapes, a good crop of. from Fines 
two years old, 765 
cracking, 560 
failing. 320 
Frontignan* 084 
late. 724 
market, 232 
mildewed, 476 
mildew on, 471 
Muscat, failing to set, 290 
not ripening, 619 
packing, 522 
scalding of. 357. 370 
shanking, 458; and spotting, 455 
thinning—stopping laterals. 291 
Gra?* failing to crow, 613 
flowering, 43, 547 
Chit, the variegated. 717 
Grasses and annuals, ornamental. 414 
ornamental, for cutting, 6 
Green-fly on Black Currant-bushes. 
404 

on fruit-trees, 696 
on Peach-shoots, 354 
Greenhouse, 179 
a cold, 122 
building a, 94 
calico. GOO 
erecting a. 288 
heating, 614 

plants out-of-door*, 436 ; to flower 
in June, 302 

staging, space under, 591 
Grevillea alpina, 2, 182 
robusta, 119; r., a new form of, 356; 
r. compacta, 393; r. for room*. 
393 

Grevillens in flower. 272 
Groundsels, Giant. 375 
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Groups, suggestions for, 538 
Grub destroying Kcheveii i, 42 
Grubs, 180 

at Cyclamen roots, loo 
in Carrots, 440. 510 
in Forget-me-not bed. 348 
injuring Delphiniums, 2S7 
in soil, 233 
Guano sample, 248 

Guelder Roses and Laburnums in pots, 
250 

Gum, the Tui>elo, 685 
Gum-tree, the blue, 761 
Gunnera manic at a, 595, 705 
Gunton Park, a note from, 250 
Gymnogramina chrysophylla, 527; c. 
Laucheana, 527 
decomposita, 527 

peruviana. 527; p. argophylla, 527 
*ulphurea, 527 

Gynerium argenteum Rendatlerl, 629 
Gypsophiln paniculata, 504 
the double, 706 


H 


HABENARIA militaris, 602 
Habranthus pratensis, 342; p. bulbs 
injured, 542; p. in Kent, 423; ]>. or 
ful gens, 101 

Hacquetia Epipactis, 203 
Ha-manthus albiflos a- a window 
plant, 708 
eoccineus, 688 

Hairbell. the Tufted, as an edging at 
llillbrook Place, 23 
the Wall. 125 

Hairbells. dwarf, a* edgings, 23, 59 
Hair-worms, 310 
Halesia tetrnptera, 311 
Halimodendron argenteum, 406 
Hamameli* mollis, 46, 91 
Haw, Southern Black, the, 374 
Harvest-bugs, 542 
Hawfinch, death of. 308 
Hawthorn, double red, 461 
hedge, injury to. 39H 
Heath beds at Hyning, Carnfortb. 423 
Cornish, the, 602 
garden, making a, 493 
St. DabeoeV, 406 
the Connemara, in 1911, 643 
tin 1 tree, 209 

Heather and uouble flowered Gorse at 
Kew, 238 

Heathland. a note from, 561 
Heaths after flowering. 58 
and lime, 1, 32, 102, 132 
flowering in thumbs, 94 
from Guernsey, three, 282 
hardy, for small gardens, 92 
miniature, 2 
treatment of, 135 
Hedges, old Quickset, 106, 136 
Hedychiuni Gardner!anmn, 188 
Hedychiums, grow ing, 462 
Heleniums, three beautiful, 615 
two new, 520 

Helianthcmum surrejanum, 355 
Helianthemums. 491 
Helianthus Daniel Dewar, 601 
orgyalis, 623 
tome nt as us, 601 
Helichrysums, the value of, 315 
Heliotrope, an old, cutting down, 96 
growing, 286 

the Winter, 74. 76, 89. 102, 714 
Helleborus colchicus, 184 
nmximus, 713 
Helxine Soleiroli, 31, 47 
Hernerocallis aurantiaca major, 406 
Hemp, the African, 280 
Hen, cross-bred. 308 
dead, 308; cross-bred, 308 
white Orpington, 808 
Hens, laying, the care of, 758 
Hepaticnt, blue. 215, 237 
Herbs, garden. 220 
Heron’s-bill, the showy. 533 
Hibiscus syriacus Snowdrift, 584 
Hickory, the, in autumn, 697 
Hidalgoa Wercklei. 520 
Hints for the amateur, 13. 27. 42, 57, 
72. 87. 98. 115, 129, 145, 165, 177, 
192, 207. 221, 235, 247. 265. 279 
Hippeas-trum, a fine white, 181 
aulieum. 2 

Queen Mary, 227, 770 
Hippeastrums, 181 
at Chelsea, 204 
not blooming. 610 
white-flowered, 227 
Hives, insurance of. 192 
Hoeing in dry weather, 3C6 
value of, 377 
Hoiiies, 74 

from seed, raising, 476 
moving. 476 

Holly, cutting back. 656 
hedge, pruning a newly planted, 92 
hedges. 659 

tree not fruiting, 25. 340 
Hollyhock diseased, 500 
Paliing Belle. 491 
the. 139 
Hollyhocks, 363 
Honesty in the garden, 273 
Honey, colour of, 585 
Honeysuckle, a new, 238 
our native. 505 
scarlet trumpet, 580 
the Himalayan, 561 
Honeysuckles, two early-flowering, 30 
Hop as a vegetable, the, 470 


Hop manure, 292 
Hops, planting, 175 
Horseradish, 774 

1 Horses’ hoofs, parings from, 28 

Horticultural Exhibition, Inter- 
f national, 1912. 308 

Hot-beds, the making of, 756 
Hot-water pipes, painting, 726 
Houseleek, Cobweb, the, 583 
Houseleeks, 230 
i Hovea Celsii, 560 
Hoya earnosa, Ins 
Hudsonia ericoides, 570 
montana, 570 
1 tomentosa, 570 

! Hud*omas, the, 570 
Humca elegans, 82. 442 
Humiliations, 587, 657 
Hyacinth, Cape, the, 319 
comj»etitio»ft, 182 
the Ostrich or Plume, 371 
Hyacinths and Wallflowers, 613 
<is hanging flowers, 259 
failing,' 140, 194, 236 
in beds, 713 
in pots, 58 
late, 285 

( Roman, 450, 462 , 501; failing, 742 
Hyacinthus amethystinns, 209 
lineatus, 147 

Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora. 

425 

Mme. Moulliere, 770 
paniculata. 478 
treatment of, 36 
I Hydrangeas, new, 326 
I treatment of, 538 

Hymenocallis macroetephana, 195 
Hypericum fragile, 575, 714 ; f. in 
! Scotland, 371 
1 olympicum, 412 


I 

i XBERX8 Little Gem, 297. 365 

Ice-plant as a summer vegetable, 408 
! Idesia polycarpa. 580 
! Imantophyllum miniatum. 118 
! Impatiens Herzogi, 366, 728 
Incarvillea Delavayi, 296 
j Indian Bean, fruiting of the. 644 
1 Indinn-eorn, cooking, 516, 557, 585, 627, 
1 668; growing, 694 

Indigofera Gerardiana, 506 
Insect injuring Apricot, 320 
i pests, 434 

i Insects in garden soil, 754 
! in gbirs-hoiLses, 240 
in soil. 128, 660 

j some injurious, in the garden, 259 
Insurance Bill, new, 740 
! Inula Hookeri, 554 
' Ipomtea rubro-coerulea, 601; r.-e., 

early-flowering variety, 565; r.-c. 
growing in the open, 768 
, Iris alata, 762 

Algerian, the, 46, 250, 715 
and Anemone, 130 
and other questions, English, 440 
cristata, 568. 684 
germanica, 392 
j graeilipes, 342, 752 
interregna. 411 
| Ivorine, 341 

I Kiempferi, 712, 717 

ochroleuea, 568 

! orientalis. 388, 423, 445, 478 
our native, 347 
| Pavonia, 497 

| Peacock, the, 387. 497 

j reticulata, 174, 548. 553 
Robinsoniana, 146 
i stylosa. 298, 715 

' Susianu, 203, 433 

j the Crested. 684 

! the Mourning. 95, 203; in a Kent 
garden, 433 
the Netted. 548, 553 
the Scorpion, 762 
1 the Snake’s-head, 202 

tingitana, 865 
tuberosa. 202 
Vartani coerulea, 716 
Irises, 856 

aquatic plants and, 574 
diseased. 324 
German, diseased, 774 
in tub. 586 

| planting German. 512, 548 

Spanish, 599; succession to, 613 
Irish scene, an, 523 
I s a tits tinctoria, 547 
Ismene calathinn. 476 
! festal is. 770 

I tea ilicifolia, 477, 492 
Ivies. 25. 92 
Ivy berries, 747 
! Ixias and Sparaxis, 33 
| Ixoras, 526 


JACOBXXXA coccinea. 117 
Jamaica, note from, 727 
Jasmine. the Indian, 354 
the white, pruning. 28 
the Winter, for cutting, 90 
• Jasminum humile, 354 

nudlflorum, 15; n. a* a pot plant. 
1 29; n.. pruning. 560, 763 

1 priraulinum under glass. 75 
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XAD8URA chinensie, 570 
Kaintt and basic slug, 166 
Kalanchoe Dyeri, 131 
Kale, Labrador. 300, 368 
Thousand-headed, 757 
Kales, hardy, in spring, 220 
Scotch, 757 

Kalmia angustifolia, 312 
latifolia. 146 
Kalosanthes, 302 

Kent, a note from, 147, 181, 405, 533 
Kerria japonica, double-flowered, 281, 
297 

Kingcup, the new, 281 
Knapweeds, tall, for the garden, 23 
Kniphofia modestu. 629 
or Tritoma caulescent, 540 
Kniphoflas, 637 
Knotworts, Giant. 643 
Koehia scoparin, 540 
tricophylla, 574 
Kohl Rahi, 590 


L 

LABELS, 752 

Laburnum, alpine, 459; or Scotch, 405 
the Scotch, 311, 360 
tree. COO 

Lachenalia Nelsoni, 1S8 
Lachenalias. 707 
as basket plants, 118 
pretty. 121 

Leelia anceps failing, 171; a. Sanderi- 
nna, 171 

Land, baking of, 42S 
heavy chalk for, 194 
Landscape gardening, 698; the highest 
form of, 519 
Lantana saJvimfolia. 442 
Lapageria rosea in the oi*en in South¬ 
west Scotland. 387 
the, in the open, 272 
Lapagerias in the open, 238 
Larkspurs, annual, 601 
Lathyrus latifolius mngniflcus, 703 
pubescens and splendens, 366 
Laurel leaves, 614; eaten. 194 
Laurel* and Lilies, 159 
dwarf, 131 
injury to, 146 

Laurns Lauro-cerasus schipkaensis. 
620 

Laratera trimestris rar. splendens, 141 
Lavateras, 97, 141 
Lavender, COO 
growing, 100, 656 , 690 
Law— 

Agreement to erect greenhouse, 613 
witli gardener. 51G 
Claim to an estate. 599 
to part of neighlKJur’s garden, 
613 

Destruction of growing plants, 455 
Erection of shed. 164 
Fowls trespassing, 143 
Gardener incapacitated, 402, 585 
meeting with accident. 114 
Gardener’s character. 758 
Gun licence. 192 

Is a gardener a domestic servant? 

114: a licensable servant? 114 
Liability of employer to pay wages, 
.‘184 

Overseers’ resj»on«ihilit.ies, 164 
Poultry trespassing, 585; in garden. 
278 

Right to remove plants, 57: road 
sidings, 278 

The tax on male servant*, 73 
Trees overhanging highway, 278 
Water-tub doing damage, 613 

Wife’s debts, 613 
Lawru 577 
a neglected. 179 
a poor. 696, 742 
Moss in. 236 
sowing a. 760 
top-dressing a, 8, 99, 774 
treatment of, 28 
weed in, 266 
weeds in. 404 
Lawns, burnt up. 665 
starved, 498. 529 
sulphate of ammonia for, 174 
Laxtonberry, the, 477 
Leadwort Lady Larpcnt’s. 547 
Leaf-mould, 409 
Leaves, preserving, G56, 726 
Leeks, autumn-sown, 300 
blanched in spring. 263 
early sowing of. 104 
Leghorn cockerel, white. 384 
Leiophyllum buxifolinm, 251 
Leopard’s Banc, 375 
Leptospermum scoparium, 29 
Lespedeza Sieboldi, 632 
Lessons of the drought. 663 
Lettuce, 625 
and Dandelion, 246 
a valuable summer. 542 
Commodore Nutt. 408 
for winter and spring, 666 
plants starting to flower, 386 
the first outdoor, 163 
Leucojum a>*tirum rar.. 381 ’ 
Leycesterin formosa. 561 
Libertia formosa growing in loam, 
part of group of. 3C3 
Li bar, i a* and Camellias after flower¬ 
ing, 188 


I Liddell, Mr. C. B., on gardening, 238 
| Ligularia, 375 
1 Ligustrmn Henryi, 106 
I Lilac, forced, 167 
j grafting the. 458 

Grand Due Constantin, 117 
I treatment of, 248 

Lilacs, dwarf-flowered, 196 
i not flowering, 211, 726 

i on own roots. 643 

pruning, 310, 586 
l suckers on, 266 

Lilies, a cause of failure in, 174 
i among Pteonies, 403, 613: shrubs. 
712 

| Arum, failing, 170 

Belladonna, 604, C23. 643; B., in a 
| Devon garden, part of line of, 662 

! eariv-flowering, 376 
for heavy soil, 613 
1 for the gardeh, 96 

i Guernsey, in the open air in Devon. 

I 650 

in 1911, 568 

Madonna, in poor condition. 560 
, planting, 216 

■ removing, 174 

Torch, the, 637 

Lilirnn auruturn, a fine. 423; a., after 
blooming, 712; a. failing, 280; a., 
planting, C91 ; a., size of pot for, 
88 . 

candid urn and the heat. 555; c., 
transplanting, 422 

ehalcedonicurn with stem roots, 605 
Henryi, 539 
Ilumboldti, 121 
Krameri, 46 

longiflorum Hairwi, 518; I. II. the 
second year, 365 
: pardalinum, 424 

1 philadelphicum, 441 

apoeiosurn. 689; *. album and L. a. 

1 Krcetzeri, 633: s. magnifleum 
growing in a pot, 692; 8. m. in 
Mrs. Chambers' garden, 689; s. 
var*., 614 
sill idi lire urn, 506 

tvnuifolium Golden Gleam , 213. 744 
Liliums in window'boxes, 515 
Lily, Belladonna, the, 422; in pots, 
462 

Chilian. 342 

Henry’s, in a Sussex garth n. 539 
Jacobean, the, 880 
Kaffir, the, 657 
Panther, the, 424 
Scarborough, the. 459, 580 
the Madonna, under a north fudge, 
637 

the Wreath. 762 
! white, disease of. 29 

Lilv of the Valiev bed, making a, 340, 

* 6,70 

ff iling, 242 
in sun v. shade. 59 
Lime and Heaths. 1 
as a shade tree, the. 728 
and plants, 60, 124 
tree, suckers on. 760 
Linaria Cymbalariu varitgatu. 249, 267_ 
hepaticiefolia. 737 
macedonica, 621 
multipunrtata, 684 
pallida. 175 
Linarins, 175 

Lisianthus Rus<ellianus. 436 
Lithosjremmin canescens, 698 
prostratum, 555 

Lobelia cardinalis, wintering, 762 
Cavanillesi. 355 
Kathleen Mallard, 157 
tenuior, 99. 526. 534 
Lobelias, herbaceous, 615 
Loganberries, injury to, 500 
propagating. 731 
Loganberry, the. 387, 712 
maggot, the. 320 
London Pride. 325 
on a retaining wall, 341 
Lonicera fragrantissima, 2 
Heckrotti. 620 
nit id a. 658 
pileata. 106 
tragophylla, 238 
Loosestrife, the Purple. 459 
Loquat, the, in flower. 684 
Louborry, increasing the, 324 
Lungworts, early. 223 
Lupin, tire Nootka Sound, 1 
Lupins, Tree, 159 
failing. 340 
in the Grass, 157 
Lupinus Nootkaensis, 1 
Lycaste eruentn, 464 
Lychnis Lagascie, 332, 334 
vesportina fl.-pl., 1C 
Lythrum Salicaria. 459 


M 


MADWOBT, the Rocky, in the rock 
garden, 256 

Maggot* in green vegetable*. 190 
Magnolia acuminata. 374 
alba superba. flowering shoots of 
449 

Campbell!. 449 
conspicua, 449 
glauca, 373, 680 
grandiflora. 374. 6.30 
hypoleuea, 374 
Kobns, 449 
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Magnolia Lcnnei, 226, 449 
macrophylla. 374 
ohovata. 449 

parviflora, 326: p.. flowers and bud 
of. 373 
puniila, 450 

rustica var. floro-rubro. 449; r. fl.-r., 
part of a group of, 349 
snlicifolui. 231 
Soulangeana nigra. 131 
stellata, 449; s. and M. eon!=»f4iciiu in 
the Midlands, 92 
Thompsoniana, 374 
tripet ala, 373 
Watsoni. 373 
Magnolias. 26 
early-flowering. 449 
hybrid kinds. 449 
summer-flowering. 373 
Maiden’s Wreath, the. 4x2 
Mallow. Gillies’s False, 15 
Malva-trum Gillieai. 210 
Manure, straw, v. wood-chips, 7n 
Manures. 712 

artificial, for fruit-trees, 78 
for Roses, 80 
for the garden. 256 
U'ing animal, 646 
Manuring a garden. 33S 
Strawberries, 400 
Vine borders. 383 

Maple. Japanese, and Acer Negundo, 
574 

Sugar, in Vermont, 1C9 
Marguerite, double. Mrs. K. Sander. 
325, 442 

Marguerites unhealthy, 2C6 
Marigold, the pot. 1S2 
Market, growing for. 774 
Marrows, Bush, 401 
custard, 401; and Bush, the. 401 
Matricaria inodora, 574 
Meadow Rue, Delavay’s, 7 
Meadow Rues, the, 199, 432 
Meadow Saffron, Bornmueller's, 53 
the Double White, 335 
the variegated, 520 
the Veratrum-leaved, 83 
Meadow Saffrons, the double, 335 
Mealy-bug, 774 
on Vines. 88, 693 
Meconopsis integrifolia, 684 
paniculata, 341 
Medinilla amabilis, 380 
Curtisi, 380 
magniflca. 380 

Mega-eas, the, in December. 743 
Melon Cantaloupe, 506 
Melons, 571 
canker of, 426. 522 
Cautaloujie, 578, 694 
earlv, 17. 198 
failing, 494 
in frames, 161 
in pots, 102, 194 
Spanish. 530 

Mercury us a spring vegetable. 293 
Mexican Orange-flower, the. 282; 
dying. 354 

Mezereon. the. 76, 101 
-Mice, field. a trap to catch. 150, 160 
Michaelmas Daisies and Anemone 
japonica—dividing and replanting, 
596 

and mildew, 643 
Michomeles Folgneri, 223 
Mieromeria croatica, 573, 650 
Mignonette failing, 422 
in pots, 538 
in the garden. 376 
Mildew, cure for, 552 
on Grapes, 471 
on Onions, 542 
on Roses, 475. 608, 662 
on Vine.-, 58 

Millipede-, scab caused by, 330 
Miltonia Bleuanu, 11 
vexillaria. 315; v. and its varieties, 
329 

Mimulus radicans, 15 
Mina lobata, 744 
Mint and Chrysanthemums. 150 
failing. 338 
Mistletoe. 43 
propagating the, 14 
the, 26 

Moccasin-flovn r in Mr. Fremlin's 
garden at Wateringbury, Kent, 
591 

Mock Orange, a beautiful. 388 
Monarda didvma. 459 
flstlilosa, 752 
Moonwort. 304 
Moore, Sir F. W., 441 
Moraine, making a, 532. 560 
Morft-a Pa von in, 387 
Moss in lawn, 236. 774 
litter manure, 166 
on Azaleas. 236 
on soil in pots. 208 
the Red-cup. 767 
Mosses and alpines. 670 
Moth, small ermine, the. 382 
Mountain Ash. 533 
tree Tailing, 686 
Mulberry-tree injured, 454 
Mullein, the blue-flowered. Ill 
Muscari moschatum, 148; m. and 
Anemone sylvestris, 161 
Muscari plumosum. 371 
Mush room bed. fungi in. 383 
beds. 351 
house. 104 

spawn in a Grass field. 586 
Mushrooms in cellar, 712 
in field. 116 

in garden frame, growing, 208 


Mushrooms in summer, 408 
in tree leaves, growing, 738 
outdoor, 276. 068 
Mussa-nda erythrophylla, 478, 770 
Muksel-scale on Pear-tree, 634 
Myddleton House, notes from, 16 
Myoporum parviflorum, 450. 533 
Myosotidium nobile. 29s 
Myosotis diseitiflora. 392 
Myrica Gale. 146 
Myrsipliyllum asparagoides, 762 
Myrtle, cutting down, 222 
losing leaves, 116 
not blooming, 208 
scale on, 116 
the Crape, 565 
the Wax, 746 


N 

NAMES, ugly botanical, 131 
Narcissi failing, 319, 324 
! in Heath garden, 155 
j Narcissus Bennett Poe, 271 
' Coronet, 529 

Double White, failing. 3.35 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, 243 
Lord Roberts, 451 
minimum 148, 583 

poeticus Cassandra. 603: p. vars., 
603 

Weardalc Perfection, 381 
White Queen, 315 
Nasturtiums as floral screens. 616 
■ dwarf, 492; for window-boxes, 119 

I in the garden, 245 

i Nectarine, a new, 325 
an early, 28 

Nectarines, early, in j>ots. 48 
i shrivelling. 508 

! Nemesia. growing, 310 
' the blue. 405 

Nephrolepis exaltata and its varieties. 
149; e. lycopodioides, 149: e. Whit - 
| manni, 105 
Nerine, a new, 602 
1 flexuosa alba, 728 

i Veitchi, 770 

Nerines, 728 
j in the winter, 58 

! treatment of, 490 

Netting, preserving, 43 
; New Zealand Burr. Buchanan’s. 533 
Nierembergia frutescens, 109, 595, 044 
Nierernbergias, 109 
Nigelln Miss Jekyll, 505 
Night soil, 518 
Note from Cumberland, 587 
from North Devon, a, 505 
from South Devon, a, 341 
Notes for May, 302 
from Regent’s Park. 528 
from South Africa. 22 
Nuisance due to w.o. and pigsty. 740 
Nut, tfie Pecan, 684 
trees not bearing, 472 
walk at Godinton Park, near Ash' 
ford, Kent, 289 
Nuts, the Hickory. 557 
Nymphaa Colossea in open water. 635 
Escarboucle. 405 
Gladstoncana, 541, 561, 587 
James Bryden in open water in a 
Sasser lake, 721 
Mrs. Richmond, G51 
pulcherrima in the garden at 
Gunncrsbury House, Acton, 707 
tuberosa and its varieties. 577; t. 
Richardsoni, 577"; t. rosea, 577; t. 
var. maxima, 577 
Nyssa aquatica, 685 


o 

OAK-LEAVES, blotches on, 510; 
excrescences on, 490 
i Red, the, 629 

the Chinquapin, 660 
the evergreen, 170 
the Medlar-leaved. 619 
the Pannonian, 629 
Obituary— 

Douglas, Mr. James. 726 

Latour Marliac, Mona. B., 266 
Sir Joseph Hooker, 758 
Odontoglossum pulchellum, 153 
(Knothera glauca Fraseri, 412 
Lamarckian.i for house decoration, 
381 

pumila. 371 

Oleander, culture of, 458 
the, 538 
too tall, 566 
repotting, 613 
j unhealthy, 208 

Oleanders, treatment of, 591 
Olearia Forsteri, 251 
Gunniana, 371 
Haaeti, 477 

| macrodonta, 652: m. in a Wicklow 
! garden, 299 

munmularisefoliu, 732 
! eteUuIata, 252 

Omphalodes lucida. 387 
nitida, 52. 75, 156, 181. 325 
Oncidium altissimum, 526 
cheirophorum, 37 
Lanceanum. 526 
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Oncoba spinosa. 252 
Koutledgei, 770 
Onion culture, 351 
maggot, 307. 448 
smut—bow to prevent, 437 
Onions, autumn-sown and spring- 
sown, 566; v. spring-sown, 55 
bolting, autumn-sown. 486 
large, 760: growing, 85, 194 
mildew on. 542 
planting out, 263 
site for sowing, 542 
time of sowing. 293 
Onosma tauricum. 356 
Oopora-scah of Potatoes, 330 
Orange-fungus on Rose. 586 
Orange-tree, treatment of. 43 
Orange* in autumn. 710 
Orchard-house. 48. 126. 183. 306, 357, 
455 

renovating an. 617 
renovation. 472 
Orchid growing, starting. 65 
Orchids at the Horticultural Hall. 
721 

I for cool-house. 569 

I from British Guiana, 526 

success with. 442 
Orchis foliosa. 5i,o 
Madeira, the. 500 
Oregon, a note from. 842 
Origanum Dictamnus, 505 
| sipylleiim. 561 

Ornament, a pretty table, 755 
Ornithogalum nutans, 387, 423 
thyrsoides. 6 

Osmanthus Dclarayi, 182. 225 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. the. 459 
Othonnopiis cheinfolla, 713 
Oxalis Bowiei, 576 
eornieulata rubra. 524 
enneaphylla, 7, 30, 59; e. and O. 

! adenophyl'a, 184 
floribunda, 272. 298 
valdiviana, 519 

1 Ox-eye Daisy Early Queen. 423 
the Great. 444 
Ox lip, the, 275 
the Bardfleld, 223 
i Oyster shell for Carnations, 166 


PACKING pl ant* for Australia. 628 
Pceonies, 742 
l Chinese, 347 

I failure of. 222 

■ fragrant-flowered, 116 

1 Lilies among. 613 

planting herbaceous. 664 
; Tree, a failure, 340 

! Paeony, Tree, a line. 341 
; Paint-fungus. 732 

Palm dying. 404 
failure of. 712 

1 the Parlour. 414 I 

| Palms unhealthy. 310 

Pampas Grass, dwarf. 629; the. in a 
I Cumberland garden. 95 

| Pancratium fragrans, 482 I 

Pansies. 33 j 

| cutting down. 443 j 

| for autumn blooming, propagating. 

485 | 

( from seed. 167 i 

giant blotched. 202 I 

Tufted. 319. 533: and the drought. | 

363: effect of drought, 468; fail¬ 
ing. 361; fungus on, 370, 481 : help- 
J mg them when in flower, 285 ; in- 

1 creasing the stock, 433; in frames. 

23; old plants. 392: propagating in 1 

a cool greenhouse. 53; the effect j 

' of the drought. 492. 

1 Pansy, Tufted. Maggie Mott, 372. 406 | 

Pa paver. Carrington Ley’s Hybrid. 505 : 
Paris Daisies in winter. 148 j 

i. Paroehetus communis, 664 . 684 ; 

j Parsley unsatisfactory. 532 , 

, Parrot biting off feathers, 739 ! 

! food for. 419 

} green, dying. 143 j 

Indian Rock Green, 114 ! 

plucking out it* feathers. 758 . 
Parrots pulling out their feathers. I 
114 

Parsley. 24 
, Parsnips, 537, 772 

keeping, 4. 58 
tender. 163 

i Partridge Berry, the. 226 

P ami flora c a* rule a. pruning. 712 
cdulis and I*, quadrangiilaris, 161 
quadrangular)’*. 750; q., flowers of, 

! 161 

j Passion-flower*, hnrdy, 335 

Patrinia gibbosa, 467 : 

Pea, a new- early dwarf. 104 
Chick, the, 59, 90. 118 
i Clipper. 441 j 

Early Laxtonirm. 143 : 

Eight Weeks, 383 ! 

Mummy, the. 324, 532 j 

Perennial. 703 , 

plants, diseased. 354 
The Pilot. 556 j 

The Shamrock. 664, 743; in autumn, i 

684 

Peach, a seedling. 428 ; 

arid Apple-tree growths. 48 ^ 

! and Nect-irine-tree* cankering. 730 

i bud dropping, 810 

Dr. Hogg. 589 


Peach for outdoors. 668 
fruiting, double. 614 
house, early. 103; in winter. 701 
leave- bli-tered. 337 
Royal George. 197 
-hoots, green-fly on. 354 
stone- splitting, 44o 
Peaches and Nectarines failibg to set, 

337; for new bouse, 572, moving. 

76ii 

early. 17 
failure of, 218 
in coId-house. 219 
insects on, 57s 
not bearing. 428 
packing, 473 
ri|KTiing, 262, 543 
under glass. 606 

Peach-tree, a young, pruning, 41 
in poor condition. 262 
not bearing, 428 
red-spider on. 550 
seedling. 2s 

Peach-trees, brown-scale on, 198. 760 
budding, 760 

di-hudding mid pruning. 336 
failing, 98 
fruits on. 262 
gumming in, 246. 712 
in the ojM-n, 160 
outdoor. 454 
scale on, 192 
uiic-Mti-f ictory. 345 
Peafowl. 599 

Pea- at Bedford, new, 470 
decayed, seed. 321 
deeply-worked soil for, 4 
diseased. 321 
early. 19o; and late. 51f 
edible. 20.5 
in autumn. 448 
in light e-oil in summer. 190 
late, and their culture. 276 
IKTonuial. 65 

some good, for light soil-, 142 
thin sowing of. 203 
three good, ,502 
Pea. Sweet, a fine. 3S7 
lK>om, 61 
culture, 62 
Gladys Burt, 63 
Iranhoe, 443 
Madge Ridgard. 754 
Queen Victoria Spencer, 55.5 
seeds, soaking, before -owing. 184 
Show, table decoration at the. 496 
Society, National, trials for 1911. 65 
Peas, Sweet. 158, 168, 391. 432. 735 
and Roses, 28 
and Stocks failing. 498 
and the drought. 604 
and their development. 391 
a seasonable note, 364 
at Clonmel, 341 
a winter note. 716 
autumn-sown. 355 
classification of. 636 
disbudding. 391 
dry-weather lessons. 497 
failing. 248. 432 
for cutting, 64 
for exhibition, 283, 390 
for garden decoration, 224 
form in, 443 
growing, 596 
•in pot-. 122 

in table decoration. 466 
in tub- and pots, 512 
in 1911, 594 

new—still they come. 587 
of to-day, 62 
shading. 469 
some newer. 484 
sowing, 469 
under glass, r.6 
Pear, a fine winter, 16 
Bessi de St. Agil. 684 
Reurre Ale.randrc Lucas, 693 
Beurrtf Goubault, 04n 
Beurrtf Ranee. 147 
blossoming a second time. 509 
Bonne de Bengny, 418 
crop, the. 344 
Dana’s Hovey, 743 
diseased. 6o() 

Fuehesse d'Angouleme. a bush-tree 
, of, 17 

Figue d’Alenvon, 7.57 
foliage, unhealthy. 296 
fruit, the cracking of. 46u 
Fondante dee Bois. 694 
Jersey Gratioli, .543 
Jules d’Airolles dr Leclerc. 357 
leaf blister-mite. 138. 774 
Mine. Treyve, 655 
name of. 670 
Passe Crassane, 89 
Pitmaston, 6ni 
President Mas. 713 
Sanguinole. 697 
Slug, the. 307. 308 
Thompson's, 667. 684 
Pears attacked. 386 
cordon, 765 

failing. 320. 340: to set. 404 

in Scotland, late. 454 

'ate. 196; keeping. 133 

midseason in Scotland. 161 

not setting, 337 

of the season, 657 

planting, 132 

size v. flavour in, 30, 197 

sleepines* of. 646 

some good late dessert. 746 

spotted. 452 

the Bergamot. 102 

the best. 98, 148 
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Pear-troe, cutting down, 522 I 

dying, 306 
Tnuaael-scnle on, 684 
not fruiting, 296, 678 . 

the Siberian, 312 
treatment of an old, 48 
Pear-trees not fruiting, 418 
Peat-moss-litter, 361 

Pelargonium, a new Zonal, 181 i 

in a basket, an Ivy-leaved, 481 
Ivy-leaved, Mrs. Hawley, 533; un- ! 

healthy, 532 • ; 

leaves, thrlps, on, 204; unhealthy, I 
179 I 

Lord Bute, 423, 770 

Maxime Kovalevsky, 267, 770 I 

Mias L. H. Popham, a pretty Ivy¬ 
leaved, 684 I 

Bolliseon’s Unique, 387 ; 

Bchotti, 576 1 

tetragon urn, 897 j 

Zonal, Paul Cramped, 101; White 
Queen, 366 | 

Pelargoniums, 366 

dying off, 213 , 242 i 

failing. 266, 354, 403 i 

interesting, 478 
Ivy-leaved, 481, 708 
new Zonal, 398 

scented-leaved, 372 j 

single Zonal, for winter blooming, 
204 l 

the Cape, 514 
treatment of, 726, 750 
winter-flowering, 750 j 

Zonal, feeding, 481; in winter, 90 i 
Pentas carnea, 6 1 

Pentstemon glaber, 175 j 

Newbury Gem; 405 

Southgate Gem. 477 1 

Pentstemons and their culture, 682 i 
some varieties of, 175 j 

Perennials for border, 613 
Orungc-flowered, 412 j 

Pergola, a light Bamboo, tn Mr. Spald - ! 
ing’t garden at Darenth, Kent. G6 1 
a Rose. 67 

Perovskia atriplicifolia, 511, 574 
Pests, garden, a book on, 180 
in the greenhouse, 482 
some fruit and soil, 307 
Petasites frngrans, 74, 76, 102 
Petunias, double white, 213 
large v. small-flowered, 237 
Phacelias, 432 

PhiLadelphus grandiflorus, 442 
Lemoinei Virginal, 388 
Mer de Glace, 811 
Phillyrea and Stranevseaia, 660 
angustifolia, 106 
decora, 106, 506 
latifolia, 106 
media, 106 
Phillyreas, the, 106 
Phlox, a good alpine, 717 
alpine. 733 
amcena, 376 
Drummondi, 116 
failing, 346; perennial, 308 
paniculata, 534 
reptana, 717 
suhu]ata Nelsoni, 282 
Phloxes, alpine, and Anemone sylres- 
tris, 581 
falling, 364 
failure of, 574 
herbaceous, 637 
perennial, 378 
Phormium Cooki, 785 
tenax in the garden of Mr. C. 
Prentis, Pnsiers Borden, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, 553 
Phygelius capensis, 477 
Phyllocacti, 248 

Phyllocactus German Empress, 811 
Phragntidium subcorticum, 879 
Physianthus ulbens, 519; a. fruiting, 
643; a. on open wall at Standen, 
Sussex, 619 
Pigeon dying, 164 

Pig-trough, a Devonshire, filled with 
Nemophila, 58 

Pig-troughs os flower-vases, 53 
Pilea muscosa, 477 
Pines, 550 
cutting down, 574 
five-leaved, 369 
Pinguicula caudata, 762 
Rof-ei, 117 
Pinks, 62 

propagating, 422, 499 
Pinus Armandi, 360 
Cembra, 300 
excelsa, 360 
flexilis, 360 
koraiensis, 360 
Lamiiertiana, 360 
n onticolu, 360 
parviflora, 360 
Penke, 360 
Btrobus, 360 
Thunbergi, 30 

Pteuin sativum umbellatum, 324 
Pitcairnia corallina, 122 
PLagianthus Lyalli, 424, 469 
Plant, a fine dry-weather, 619 
Artillery, the, 477 
a useful winter-flowering, 75 
borders, hardy, manuring, 760 
for a shady window, a good, 453 
for background. 198 
for verandah, 99 
houses, shading, 366 
names, English, 16 
societies, 282; more, 182, 230 
Plantains on lawns, 695 


Planting, errors of crowded, 480 
variegated, 575 
Plants after Poppies, 403 
alpine, in a cool-house, 138; in Tyrol, 
561 

and bulbs, hardy, premature forcing 
of, 36 

and dry weather, 701 
and lime. 60. 124 • 

at the Edinburgh Show, flowering, 
708 

bedding, silver-leaved, 665 
berried, 747 

bought in the street, 416 

clean, keeping room, 381 

flowering, for sunny windows, 272 

for a dusty garden, 482 

for a hot. dusty town garden, 486 

for a pond, 324 

for balcony, 170 

for beds, 518 

for border. 124 

for carpet bedding, 14. 651 

for cold-house, 560 

for dry border, 604 

for dwelling-houses, 466 

for exhibition, 518 

for fence, 754 

for flowering in windows, 119 

for grassed bank, 737 

for greenhouse wall, 23 

for house, 560 

for paved walk, 892 

for peaty soil, 392 

for pillars, 171 

for screen, 184 

for shade, 275 

for shady border and rockery, 532 

for email greenhouse, 258 

for steep bank, 93 

for lytreamside garden, 721 

for tubs, 216, 716. 774 

for Wardian eases, 452 

for dry ledge, 231 

for winter blooming, 514 

for winter, flne-foliaged, 414 

from seed, 476 

greenhouse, for autumn and winter, 
194; from cuttings, 187 
hard-wooded, in flower, 152 
hardy, among shrubs, 170; and 
shrubs for bed, 248; in tubs, 251 
herbaceous, 184; worth growing. 

650, 658; some, 708 
in rough Grass, 231 
in shady room, 815 
in tubs, 256 
Lemon-scented, 245 
new flowering stove and greenhouse, 
6. 770 

not flowering. 370 
on clay soil, 193 
pruning wall, 12 
repotting, 272 
resting. 36 

rock, for shaded wall, 749 
room and table, 414 
sheltering hardy, 637 
showy flowering, 475 
soft-wooded, failing. 116 
some good dry-weather, 644 
some tall herbaceous, 255 
table. 315 

the dividing and removing of hardy, 
499 

through winter, keeping bedding, 
586 

under greenhouse stage, 149 
variegated, 872; hardy, 173 
when in growth, dividing and re¬ 
planting, 554 
window, 232 

Platy6temon californicus, 325 
Plectranthus craaeus, 122 
Pleione, 721 
Plumbago, 586 
capensis, treatment of, 416 
rosea, 312 

Plum Abbe David’s flowering. 25 
and Apple-trees, planting. 543 
late Transparent Gage, 729 
Pond’s Seedling, 550 
Plume Poppies, 335 
Plums, 357. 605 
I cooking, 670 
cordon. 191, 245 
dessert, under glass, 746 
in pots, 495 

Plum-tree, aphides on. 458 
growing too strongly, 742 
not fruiting, 418 
not setting fruit, 358 
(Needling, 266 
silver-leaf in. 354, 476 
treatment of, 543 
Plnm-trees, pruning. 428 , 693 
treatment of, 358. 504 
Podophyllum Emodi fruiting, 491 
Poinsettias, 1, 565 
in small pots, 762 
Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 114 
Polyanthus Hose-in-hose, 248 
Polyanthuses, 312 
and the drought. 505 
in pots for furnishing. 755 
orange or yellow. 174 
sowing, in the open. 497 
Polygala myrtifolia, 118 
Polygonum aftlne fsyn. P. Brunonis) 
on top of a wall. 423 
baldschuanieum, 101, 131 
vaecinifolium, 650 

Pomegranate, the fruits of the, 701 
Pomegranates In tuba, 462, 519 
Pond, scum on, 159 
Porltedcria erassipes, 717 
Poplar, the Balsam. 686 


j Poppies, Iceland, 141 
Plume. 335 

Poppy, the Californian, 166 ' 

! Popular but bad, 645 
; Populus lasio-.arpa, 643, 761 
Portulaeas, 319, 561 
t Potato crop, the, 566 
1 Early Kidney, 590 

j for name, 606 

I Garden Favourite, 694 

ground, manuring. 177, 614 

j growing hiut, 852 

King Edward Vll., 640 

I Midlothian Early, 502 
i senb, 686 

' selections, 666 

| sets sprouting, 756 

Sharped Express. 388 
tubers, size of seed, 263, 293 
Potatoes. 233 
and cooking, 590 
blue-striped, 14 
boiling, 459 
cropping badly, 190 
earthing up, 300 
failure of. 448 
for 1911. 293 
from seed. 177, 437 
good keeping, 237 
Irish, 71 

Irish-grown seed, 666 
late, 693, 702 

memorandum on wart disease in, 
338 

Oospora-scab of, 830 
protecting early, 838 
round and Kidney. 556 
seed, 130; growth from. 772; sprout¬ 
ing, 162 
seedling, 127 
small seed, 542 
sprouted seed, planting. 205 
supertulieration of. 40, 104 
varieties of scab in. 880 
■ w'art-disease in. 696 

with Mushrooms, roasted, 540 
yellow-fleshed, 168, 190 
Potentilla atro sanguinea, 568 
darurica in ’ Mr. E. A. Bowles' 
garden at Myddleton House, 
Waltham Cross, 605 
fruticosa, 374 
nitida. 372 

Poultry-farming, co-operative, 758 
for the garden fowl-pen, breeds of, 
488 

for the late autumn, some hints on, 
570 

houre. whitewashing the, 758 
in orchards, 113 
losing their feathers, 278 
j>oat-mortems, 585 
some experiences of the year, 710 
vermin in, 585 
Psyehotria jasminiflora, 36 
Preservation, egg, hints on, 113 
Primrose, a double blue, 223 
common wild, in Japanese rase, 273 
disappearance of the, 285 
Jack-in-the-green, 236 
Japanese, the, 555, 583 
Siebold’s. 123 
the Bird's-eye, 771 
the Dandelion-leaved Evening, 752 
Primroses, early hardy, 147 
from Essex, bunch. 298 
Primula, a pretty. 47; new, 268 
Bulleyana in southwest Scotland, 
372 

Chenie* Excelsior, 771 
Chinese, the, 301 
farinosa, 771 

Forbesi, 16: F. rubra, 717 
frondosa, 267: f. and P. visco&a, in¬ 
creasing, 412 
hybrids, 318 

t japonica, 355 

kewejlsis, 117, 152, 404, 514, 718 
malacoides, 60. 181, 750; m. after 
flowering. 346; m. alba. 89 
marginata. 453 

obconica, 43, 750: o. and P. kewensis 
in winter, 650: o., double-flowered, 
168; o., double or semi-double 
forms of. 118; o. failing, 116 
pulrerulenta, 609, 656 
Sieboldi. 376 
sikkimenais. 156 

•sinensis, 3oi; s. and P. obconica, 565 

specie*. 283 

Unique. 697 

verticil lata, 749 

Winteri, 303 

Primulas, an exhibit of, 697 
behaviour of new, 406, 423 
Chintve, at Reading. 151; the second 
year, loo 

free-growing hardy. 285 
hardy. 62; three good kinds, 341 
in frames. 435 
I variation in. 118 

I Privet hedge, insects on. 430 
| propagating, 58 

| Privets, the variegated. 458 
| Prunus acida and its varieties, 268 
pendula, 268 
I Pissardi, 535 

j opinosa fl.-pl., 238 

triloba for forcing. 19; t. forced. 19 
i Pterls Victoriie, 228 
; Pterocarya caucasica. 699 
I Delavayi, 099 

| Hupehensls. 699 j 

1 macroptera, 699 I 

I Paliurus, 224 , 699 

! Rehderlana. 699 I 

rhoifolia, 699 


Pterocarya stenoptera, 099 
Pterostyrax hispidum, 460 
Pullet, cross bred, 384 
dead, 710 
dying, 164 

Puschkinia ficilloided, 282 * 

Pyrethrum, large clumps of, 392 
roseum, 141 
uliginosum, 444 

Pyrethrums and second flowers, 304 
single and double, 355 
Pyrus Aucuparia, 533 
arbutifolia Brilliant, 629 
baccata, 269 
coronaria, 269 
floribunda, 269, 728 
Haliiana, 269 

japonica, 267; j. fruits, 614; j. jelly, 
712; j., pruning, 211 
Malus, 269 
Nledwetzkyana, 269 
nrunifolia, 269 
Kin go, 269 

Scheideekeri, 269, 282 
speetabilis, 269 


Q 

QUEBCXJS conferta, 629 
dentata, 659 

macrophylla Albertsi, 629 
rubrn, 629 ► 

Quince marmalade.-612 
stocks, raising, 386 
the Apple-shaded, 277 
the best varieties of the Japan, 
251 

the Pear-shaped, 277 
Vranja, flowering shoot of, 399 
Quinces, new Siberian, 899 
the fruiting, 277 


R 

1 RADISHES, early open-air, 162 
winter. 163 
Rains, the, 658 
| the welcome, o84 
Ramondia. 139 
I Heldreichi, 139 

Nathalie, 139; N. Dolentis, 139 
! pyrenaica alba, 189; p. rosea, 139 
serbica, 139 

I Ranunculus cortusaefolius in the 
, greenhouse, 288 
j nyssanus, 341 
, Rnphiolepis salicifolia. 82 
i Raspberries, 357 

autumn-fruiting. 588, C17, 639 
treatment of, 400 
Raspberry, a new, 473 
beetle, the, 867 
Perpetual de Billard, 615 
Red-spider, 307 
on Apple-tree, 540 
oil Peach-tree, 550 
Rehmannia anguiata, 193 
Reseda alba, 326 
Rhabidothamnus Solandri, 326 
Rheum Alexandra, 459 
Rhodanthes in pots, 196 
Rhododendron, a hybrid, 731 
Alice, 106 
barbatum. 292 

Broughtoni, var. aureum, 298 
camelliteflorum. 405 
campanulatum, 292 
campylocarpum, 292, 374 
caterpillar on, 882 
ciliatum, 292 
cinnalvarinum, 292, 479 
Corona. 336 
Countess, 89 

Countess of Haddington, 258 
cutting back, 386 
dahuricum, 196 
Dalhousice, 313, 579 
Duchess of Portland, 336 
Early Gem, 47 
exonienee, 288 
Falconeri, 292 
flowers, cutting, 652 
Fortune’s, 491 
fulgens, 292 
glaucum. 292 

Glory of Llttleworth, 336 
grande, 131, 292 
Grifllthianum. 292 
indicum, 292 
intricatum, 601 
lactcum, 374 

Little worth Corallina, 336 
Loder’s White, 836 
luteo-roseum, 813 
Maddeni, 292 
Manglesi, 703 
niveum, 292 

Pink Pearl in Sir TJcnry Yorke’s 
garden at Iver Heath, Bucks. 659 
661 

prcecox. 211, 237, 374 
primulinum, 106 
Princess Juliana, 106 
racemosum, 210 , 250, 281 
rhombieum, 268 
sinense Floradora, 106 
Thomson i, 252, 292 
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Khododendions, 579 
at the Horticultural Hall. 338 
at the Temple, some new and un¬ 
common, 336 
dying, 248 
early-flbwering, 269 
from cuttings, propagating. 398 
from seed, 236 
from the West Country. 14ft 
Himalayan, 292, 312 
hybrid, 731 
in bloom, 692 
Javanese. 89, 313 

replanting and cutting down, 732 
Rhubarb, forced, 142 
forcing, 650 
summer, 368 

Rhus, autumn colouring of, 732 
copulina, 629 
cotinoides, 016, 701 
Cotinus, 535 

typhina, 519; t. laciniata, 106, 492 
Ribes, 91 
americunum, 629 
aureum, 39, 92 
Gordonianum, 89, 92 
Lobbi, 325 

sanguincum, 39, 92 ; s., a blanched 
shoot of, 39; a. splendens, 281 
speciosum, 89 

Riehardia Elliottiuna, 20, 404 
Robinia hispid a, 800 
Kelseyi. 106, 800, 355 , 371, 461, 463 
neo-mexicana, 299, 387 , 505 
pseudacflcin, 299 
viscosa. 300 
Rochea fakata, 713 
Rock and hardy plants, 487 
near garden at Standen, with fore¬ 
ground Bamboos and various 
hardy plants. 569 

Rock garden, a flat, in Mr. Kingsmill’s 
garden at The Holt, Harrow 
Weald. 201 
nn Atlantic, 304 
a natural, 523 
at Hull, 491 

at Standen formed in quarry, p art 
of, 507; at VVisley, the, 513; new, 
487 

flowering shrubs for the. 605 
forming a little, 598 
making a, 705 
part of, 487 
recesses in, 178 
Roek-gardening. 623 
Rock-plants, 523 
variegated. 281 

which have withstood the drought, 
635 

Rocks in a Sussex garden, natural, 
507 

natural, by drive at Standen, with 
Heaths in foreground, 571 
Rockfoils, giant. 629 
Rockery, why I made a flat, 201 
Rodgersia podophylla, 485; p. in Mr. 
Fremlin’s garden at Wateringhury, 
Kent, 485 

Romneya Coulteri, increasing, 403; C., 
moving. 540 

Roof and wall-gardening, 876 
gardens in hot weather, 468 
Roofs, galvanised, flowers on, 244 
Room and window plants, how to pot, 
414 

Root-pruning, 729 
Roots, fleshy, wintering, 127 
Rondeletia odorata, 501 
Rosa alpina, 754 
braeteata, 662 
Brunonis, 495 
ferruginea. 662 
Hugonis, 312, 754 
lucida plena in autumn, 662 
lutea, 754 

macrantha in Mr. Fremlin's garden 
at Wateringbury, part of a, 429 
mierophylla, 754 
mosehata, 754 

Moyesi, 20, 754; M. in a Scottish 
garden. 643 
multiflora, 754 
nitida in November, 657 
Pernettiana, 58 
rugo*a, 754; r. calocarpa, 629 
Rcrieea, 754 ; *. pterocantha, G02 
setigera, 754 

sini cm Anemone, 477, 519 
Soulieana, 615, 754 

spinosissima, 754; ror. altaica. in 

Sir Henry Yorke's garden, 471 
Wichuraiana, 496; W. for covering 
banks. 210 
xanthina, 734 

Rose, a monthly, in a pot, 49 
Airn^e Vihert. 226, 415, 592 
A lister Stella Gray. 084 
Augustine Guinoireeau, 519 
Aviateur Bleriot, 212 
Banksian, the, 754; pruning a. 134 
beds, preparing, 754 
Blush Rambler, 423 
borders, 194 

buds, the selection of, 471 : failing 
to develop. 483 

Carmine Pillar. 496; failing. 447 
Caroline Testoirt, 610 
chafers, 348 

Christmas, the early. 713 

Climbing Crimson China, 372 

Comtesse de Cayla. 727 

Corote*-e de Saxe. 388 

Crimson China. 477 

cutting down Crimson Rambler. 490 

cuttings uuder bottles, 615 

Dean Hole, 743 


Rose Dorothy Perkins pegged down. ; 

i 684 I 

Ethel Malcolm, 302 ! 

Felicity Perpetue on an arch in the 
Rev. H. S. Miles' garden. All \ 

I Saints' Vicarage, Whetstone. 509 

Fellenberg, 615; with an edging of 
Barrenwort, 551 
Fortune's Yellow, 546 
j Frau Karl Drusohki, 212 
Freiherr Von Marshall. 58 
I garden, 577; at Kelsale Rectory, < 

I Sarmundham, 525; making a, 440; 

| May in the, 270 

| Gloire de Dijon, 525; bare at the 

j base. 769; bare at bottom, 532; i 

cutting down, 483; not blooming, j 

j Graee Darling, 212 

I Grand Due A. de Luxemburg, 552 i 

growing under Fir-tree*, 734 I 

i growths, the season and climbing, 

I 587, 616 

I Gruss nn Teplitz, 320; and white 

I Everlasting Peas as cut flowers, i 

563 : 

hedge, a. 48 j 

His Majesty, 587 
house, 49 

| Hugh Dickson, 588. 615, 643 

Hybrid Tea, Augustine Guinoisseau, 

505 

Irish Beauty, 629 
Jersey Beauty, 459 
Juliet, 314 

i Kaiserin Augusta Victoria in green¬ 

house. 286 

| La France under glass, 551 

j Lady Hillingdon, 327, 387, 727 

j Lady Robert*, 208 

i leaf disease. 398 

: leaves injured, 415; curling. 471; 

! spot on, 186, 652; unhealthy, 328. 

362 j 

Lyon, 471, 587, 697, 744; treatment | 

of, 58 

Macartney, the, 662, 761; not bloom¬ 
ing, 684 

Marshal Niel, 49. 186; and canker, 
638; failing. 280; flowering on 

maiden plant*, 588; in cool-house, 

628; unhealthy, 260 
Melanie Sou pert, 587; at Kelsale 
Rectory, part of bed of, 527 
mildew on, 608 

Mme. Alfred Carrifcre. 131. 196 
Mme. Antoine Mari, 608 
Mme. des Tartas, 608 
Mme. Hoste, 355 

Mme. Joseph Combet making strong 
growths, 662 
Mme. Jules Grolez, 212 
Mme. Ravary, 212 
Molly Sharman Crawford, 587 
Mrs. George Shawyer, 379 
Mrs. Stewart Clark, 475, 490 
Mrs. W. Cutbush, 662 
Niphetos, 14, 49, 551; pruning, 14 
not blooming, .‘162 

notes. 270, 286, 327, 361, 608, 769; 
East Yorkshire, 510; for Septem¬ 
ber, 551 

; Orleans, the* 727 

Perpetual Thalia, 415 
pruning, 166 
Rayon d’Or, 588 
Richmond, 226 
season of 1911, the, 576 
Show at the Crystal Palace, 
autumn, 532 

Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, 120 
Stanwell Perpetual, 80 
stocks. 38, 46; planting dwarf. 38 
Tea Rambler, 297; in the north, 

| 237 

i Thalia Perpetual, 372 

i the, as a coat flower. 186 

the Early Christmas, 767 
i The Garland in Mr. Long’s garden 
at Sarmundham, 769 
the Green, 422 

the white Indian, in Mr. KingstnilVs 
garden at The Holt, Harrow 
Weald, 495 

treatment of weeping, 708 
trees, mildew on, 447 
two new Polyantha, 814 
white climbing, 518 
Wm. Allen Richardson, 212 
ellow' Banksian, not flowering, 362 
ephirin Drouhin, 754 
Rosea, a few proved new, 348 
after flowering, climbing. 314 
among the—July, 415 
April, among the, 212 
a simple method of arranging, 770 
autumn-flowering, 50 
bold effect* with climbing, 447 
hlooms from budded, 586 
budded, 483 
budding, 394 

Carmine Pillar and Crimson 
Rambler, treatment of, 194 
China, 446 

Christmas. 518; dividing, 216; fail¬ 
ing, 391, 146; in a bronze bowl, 

767 

climbers under glass, 770 
climbing, after flowering, 314; prun¬ 
ing. 186; sport*, 270 
colour in. 495 

dark. 260; under glass. 270 
double w'hite Japanese, 599 
dwarf, for border, 577 
dwarf Polyantha, 240 
early, 328; blooming, 120; climbers, 
212 


Roses failing. 429; to bloom. 394; to 
open. 38, 394 
failure of, 314 

for back wall of greenhouse, 062 

for bank, 708 

for chalk soil, 194 

for cool greenhouse, 475, 551 

for cutting. 574 

for decoration, cut, 434 

fo" exhibition, 80, 394 

for expand positions. 68 

for forcing, 496 

for pergola*. 754 

for pillars, 708 

for posts, 638 

for round bed, 708 

for south aspect, 120 

for trellis, 510 

for ugly corners. 270 

for wall, 551 

free-flowering, 88 

from cuttings, 120, 150. 386 

from the open, potting. 525 

Hybrid Perpetual, 146 

in a warm greenhouse, 563 

in beds, 184, 212 

in cool greenhouse. 200; houses, 20 

in greenhouse, 592 

in October, 657 

in old hedges, 271 

in poor condition, 172 

in pots, 314 

in Scotland in October, 644 
in South-west Scotland, in May. 302 
in indicated greenhouse for autumn 
bloom, 708 

Jersey Beauty and Una by side of 
lawn in Mr. Long's garden, 625 
late, 743 

Lenten, as cut flowers, 199 
manures for, 80 
manuring. 1; Rambler, 592 
massing, 196 

mildew on, 120, 280, 475, 662 
moving, 248, 429 
monthly or China, 49 
naming, 429 
new, 314 

newly-planted, pruning, 754 
not blooming, 677, 662 
notes on pruning, 66 
on porches, 328 

on own roots, 134, 150, 172, 196, 212, 
224, 240, 812 

on summer-house at Mereworth 
Castle, climbing, 447 
on tree-stump in Mr. Fremlin's 
garden, 415 
on tree*, 371 

Orange-fungus on, 379, 586 
pegging down, 116 
pillar. 270 
planting. 568 

Polyantha. half-standards, 120 
pot. feeding. 120: planting out, 186 
preparing ground for. 446 
propagating Wichuraiana. 652 
pruning, 28. 38. 240; in summer. 429 
raining seedling, 429 
Rambler. 477 
rambling, 608 
renovating old, 576 
repotting, 638 

root-run for climbing, 510, 519 
scented, 587 

seasonable notes, 150, 314 , 362, 509, 
722 

securing, to walls and fences, 212 
semi-double, 226 
sunshine and, 429 
shy-blooming, 328 
some almost forgotten. 134 
some good climbing. 80 
some little known. 186 
some of the best rugosa and their 
hybrids. 80 
some very hardy, 186 
some vagaries of climbers, 134 
standard, after flowering, 447 ; 

Brier stocks. 592 
summer-pruning, 362 
two beautiful, 471 
two new Polyantha, 814 
training weeping, 68 
varieties worth growing, 652 
Wichuraiana, us standards, 38 
wild, 753 

with green centres, 340 
Rose-berries. 549 
Rosemary, 549 
by entrance gate, 549 
Rubbish, variegated, 826. 356 
Ruhus Dalibarda, 16 
deliciosus, 297 , 686 
laciniatus, 400 
lasioc-tylus, 698 
Rudbeckias, 469 
Rudgea macrophylla, 302 
j Ruellia macrantha, 36 
Russelia sarmentosa, 313 


8 

BAGS, the azure. 574 ; a qroup of. 

511 

Sages, Jerusalem, 691 

Salad, early, in boxes, 143 
plants, 24 

Salads and salad-making, 612 
good winter—So a role, 85 
winter. 724 

Salix alba, 239 
habylonica, 240 


I Salix bland a, 240 
I elegantissima, 240 
fragili*, 240 
nigra, 240 
Halamoni, 240 
vitellina, 239 
SalpiglossLs, 53 
the, as a pot plant. 54 
1 Salsafy and Scorzonera, 772 
! Salt-tree, the. 406 
J Salvia failing. 296 
Horminum. 236 

Sc'areu, Berkshire variety, 424 
.splendem-, 750; s. Beauty of Rich- 
I mond, 281; s. Glory of Zurich, 
267; s. growing, 14; s. Pride of 
Zurich. 742 
Salvias, 258 
in October, 658 

in the open garden, two good, 698 
Sand Myrtle, the. 251 
Saponaria ca-spitosa. 372 
oeymoides on wall. 405 
Savin on rock-work, 583 
Savoy, a hardy winter, 40 
Savoys, Cauliflowers, etc., surplus, 205 
late, 694 

Sawdust in the garden, 220, 238 
Bnxifraga Aizoon Rex, 541; A. rosea, 
29 

apiculata, dividing, 540 
a*i>era hryoides, 684 
Boydi alba. 215 
Brunoniana, 341 

Burseriana and its varieties. 124; 
B. multiflora, 215 
j Rursiculata, 183 
coclileari*. 355 
Cymbularia, 749 
Eliza) lethte. 168. 215 
Fortunei, 167 
Griesbachi. 513, 540 
liugulat a Alberti, 513 
oppositifoliu a ilia, 215 
Peiraschi, 231 
primuloide*. 487 
Rhei Miperbu. 281 
sancta flowering twice, 281 
i f-armentosa. 1, 157 

Saxifragns, five beautiful early, 215 
Saxifrages and Androsaees in cold- 
frame, 774 
as cut flowers, 414 
the Aizoon, 890 

Scab caused by millipedes, 330 
due to mechanical injury. 330 
in Potatoes, varieties of. 330 
Scabiosa caucasica, 147 
Scabious, Caucasian, the, 819 
Scarlet Runner roots. 574 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis, 351 
growing. 565 

Schizostylis coccinea, 657 
So ilia bifolia, 148: b. ruberrima, 147 
festal is and nutans delloata, 811 
itaiica alba, 267 
sibirica, 16 

Scutellaria alpina. 408 
Sea Hollies, the, 568 
ScnkaJe. 104 
and sand, 293 
culture, 37o: outdoors, 177 
in sand and shingle, 168 
propagating, 143 
treatment of, 246 
treating, 290 

Sea Lavenders for cutting, the, 706 
Season, an ordinary, 196 
the, and Roses, 249 
Seaweed as manure, 55. 104 
for vegetable cro|is. 162 
Secateurs, 684 
Sedum kamtschaticum. 182 
maximum. 492 
pulchellum, 596 
spectahile. 547, 697, 727 
Seed-pod for name. 74 
Seedlings, self-sown, 583 
weeding. 845 
Seeds, autumn-sown, 590 
from Barhadocs. 20 
from Chili. 107 
■n rock wall. 248 
raising plants from, 504 
the germination of, 158 
Sempervivum arachnoideum, 588 
triste, 384, 372, 406, 441 
Senecio Clivorum, a group of, 375 
Doronicum, 375 
grandifolius. 90 
japonicus. 375 
macrophyllus. 375 
pulcher, 375; p. in masses. 491 
saggitifolius, 375 
sarracenieus, 875 
speciosus, 350 
tanguticus, 375 
Veitchianus, 375 
Wilsonianus, 375 
Show, National Rosa 1 , 404 
Shrub, an uncommon, 616 
a yellow-flowering, for winter, 59 
Shrubs and other plants for border. 
554 

at Kew, flowering. 349 
autumn-flowering, 681 
digging among, 39 
evergreen, flowering, 180 
flowering, 225, 532; for border, 130 
for bank. 25 

forced, treatment of, 258 
for forcing, 707 
for town garden. 660 
hardy. 699; for forcing, 81 
nntive flowering. 360 
not blooming, 461 
on chalky soils, 607 
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Shrubs, overtraining of wall, 400 
planting. 122, 135 
pruning, 14, 449 
some distinct forced, 148 
some good, 404 

some hardy berry-bearing, 009 
the pruning of flowering, 154 
under Elm-trees, 54#; tiees. 504 
Bidalcea Listen, 123 
Silenc Asterias grandiflora, 752 
Elizabeth®, 453 
Silver flsh, the. 57# 

Silver-leal in Plum-tree, 354 
Slnningia concinna, 187 
8i»ynnchium anguetifolium. 392 
Slugs and planted-out seedlings, 128 
in the garden, 28 
Smllax, 166 
growing, 354 

Smoke bush, the, in Mr. Spald¬ 
ing's garden at Famingham, Kent, 
535; American, 61# 

Snails, slugs, and ammonia, 348 
Snake'e-head Lilies, white, 250 
Snapdragons, 21 
Snowdrop, 179 
Elsa’s, 1 
Melville’s. 63 
Scharlock’s, 2 
tree, the, 311 

Snowdrops in lawn, planting, 637 
Snowflake, Summer, in a bronze case, 
331 

the spring, 23 
the vernal, 101 
Societies— 

Horticultural Trades and Land 
Union, 458 

International Horticultural, 1912, 56, 
20#, 504, 545, 710 

National Carnation and l’icotee 
(Southern Section), 474 
National Sweet Pea. 438, 070 
National Vegetable Society’s trial 
of Globe Beetroots, 486, 518, 530 
Perpetual-flowering Carnation, 278 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 278 
Royal Horticultural, 26 , 56, 86, 112, 
144, 177, 205, 234, 263, 294 , 322, 852, 
884 , 419, 438, 456, 488 , 518 , 545, 572, 


597, 627, 653, 709, 740 
The Willesden and District Horticul¬ 
tural, 742- . 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident, 370 
8ocietiee, more plant, 250 
Soft Grass, the variegated, 697 
Soil analysis, 58# 
deep digging of chalk, 422 
deeply worked, 368 
grub* in, 233 
lightening a heavy, 726 
liming the, 166 
Soils for room plants, 434 
Solandra Hartwegi, 267 
Solanum capeicaatrum. 102 
crispum, 761 

Jasminoidee, 713 ;at Standen, Bast 
Qrinstead, 685 
Soianums, 610 
failure of, 754 
Soldanelia. 304 
aipina, 305 
minima. 305 
montana, 305 
pusilla. 305 

8oldanellas, two—8. aipina and S. 
pusilla, 305 

8ollya heterophylla, 436 
Solution, caustic alkali, 14, 88 • 

Sofrrel and salads, 85 
in cookery. 516 
Soup, Palestine, 722 
Sowing, thin. 502 
Sparrows and Crocuses, 168 
destroying Crocuses, 231 
Java, 473 

8ph®rella Fragari®, Tub. 816 
Spinach, an early. The Carter, 298 
dressing for, 722 
light sown, 647 
the New Zealand, 520 
winter, 556; and frost, 142 
Spinaches, 401 
Spindle-tree, the. 28 
large-leuved 615 
Spir®a Aitchisoni, 493, 535 
argnta, 281; a. backed by Laurels, 
359 

Aruncus forced, 259 
canescens, 460 
discolor, 460 
Henryi, 226. 405 
japonica, 449, 508 

Lindleyana in Mr. Spalding's garden 
at Fnrningham Road, Kent, 507. 
Thunbergi forced, 196 
8plreeas. 183 

pink-flowered, when forced, 
shrubby, the. 478 
Spleenwort culture, 624 
Spring, a late. 209 
flowers in Mr. Trower's garden at 
Redhill, 319 
preparation for, 664 
Spruce, malformed varieties of the, 
728 

Squill, striped, the, 282 
varieties of the early, 181 
Stable-dung versus artificial manure*. 
738 


Standards, the frost among, 302 
Standing-room for repairs, right to 
claim, 740 

Stanhonea ehurnea, 526 
Htaphylea coichica, 586 
Star of Bethlehem, the nodding 34# 
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Statice Suworowi, 898 
Stenoglottis longifolia, 569 
i Stephanotis, fruiting of, 760 
leaves turning yellow, 416 
pruning of, 458 
i Sternbergia lutea, 657 
Sternbergias, 644 
i Stimulants for pot plants, 313 
Stock, spike of East Lothian, 301 
Stock* and Wallflowers, 324 
as pot plants, 397 
Brompton, 185 
dying off, 466 

East Lothian. 508: in pots, 301 
I Stonecrop, the orange-coloured, 182 
Stone-edge border in entrance to 
courtyard, narrow, 581 
1 Strawberries, 357, 405 
and flavour, large, 859 
at Bedford, new, 571 
I autumn-fruiting, 484 

1 barren, 428 

! early, 103. 131, 731 

failing, 262 
I flavour in. 78, 483 

| forced, 358 

! for forcing, 306, 400, 476. 500 

hastening outdoor crop*, 262 
in cold-frame, 667 

i in pot* for late forcing, 70; or 
! boxes, 588 
manuring, 400 
! mildewed. 370, 422 

mulching. 17 

1 of the future. 887, 471 

i pot. 290 

i small pots for forcing, 382 

; to throw away, 441 

! Straw berry-beds, outdoor, 47 
British Queen, 101 
crop, the, 427 
culture, 426 
Keen’s Seedling, 506 
leaf-spot, 316 

of the future, the, 871, 424 
plants, blind. 386: from seed, 70 
runner*, layering, 698: on turf, root¬ 
ing, 359 
time, 417 

Stream, by a, at Mount Usher, co. 
Wicklow, 7 

Strelitzia kewemsw, 101 
Streptosolen and Habrothamnu* not 
blooming, 450 
Styrax Hemsleyanum, 714 
japonicum. 888 

Sulphate of ammonia for border, 84 
Sumach, the Stag's-horn, 519 
Summer mulching, importance of, 408 
preparations for, 166 
Sunflowers, 445 

8un Roses at Nunbank, Dumfries, 856; 
the, 491 

Support, triangular, for Clematis, 
formed out of Chestnut wood, 287 
8utherlandia frutescens, 507 
Sweet Briers, 286 
Sweet Com, 640, 668 
Sweet, the Winter, 47 
Sweet William fungus, the, 718 
Sweet Williams, 513 
Switzerland, a note from, 465 
Symphoricaipue mollte, 106 
occidentalia, 10# 

Symphyandra pendula, 182 
Symplocos cratcegoides, 426 
Syringa pekinensis, var. pendula, 460 


T 


TABEBNSMOITTAHA coronaria, 
506 

Table decorations at flower shows, 451 
plants, 315 
Tagetes, 285 

Tamarix pentranda, 460 
Tecoma Smithl. 1 
Tennis-court, size of. 280 
lawn, remaking a, 726 
Tetrathecas, 811 
Thalictrum, 432 
dipterocarpum. 111 
Thorn, the Cockspur. 680 
the Washington, 660 
Throatwort. the, 296 
Thunbergia grandiflora, 526 
Thyraacanthu* rutilans, 210 
Thymus Serpyllum coccineus, 182 
Tiger-flowers, 29 , 

growing, 58 
Tiliandsia Lindeni, 6 
splendens, 107 

Timber, ereosoting home-grown, 287 
Toadflax, Dalmatian, 371 
the Hepatica-leaved, 737 
the Ivy-leave<l, 520 
Tobacco, 710 
plants, growing. 290 
the Sweet-scented. 512 
Tolmiea Menziesi, 411 
Tomato disease. 3#7 
flowers, setting, 401 
house, building a. 55 
leaves curling, 370 
notes, 276, 702 
Tomatoes. 24. 574 
black spot in, 840 
cracking. 65# 
distinct. 16 

early, 40. #11: and late, 300 
failure of. 219, 532 
tor early work, 724 



Tomatoes, growing, 71 
in Augiwt, outdoor, 470 
iu cool-house, 88 
in pot*, how to grow , 263 
in w’inter, 666 
notes on, G39 
open-air, 383 
outdoor, 296 
spot in, 56# 
syringing, 448 
watering, 368 
winter, 516 

Toothwort, the showy, 228 
Torenias, 537 
Town gardening, 622 
Trachelium eceruleum, 296 
Transplanting in dry weather. 378 
Tree-Carnations, propagating, 566 
leaves, 688 

pruning in the Mall, 547 
stumps, destroying. 582 
Trees and shrubs, 106, 653; autumn 
colour from. 629; certificated in 
1910, 106; for winter effect, 762; 
spring-flowering, 224; with bright- 
coloured stemB, 746 
Bay and Yew, cutting down, 146 
cordon, pruning, 78 
evergreen, for Lancashire, 14 
for open heath, 628 
fruitless, 18 
ill-placed, 547 
London, 238 
overhanging, 739 
over-pruning, 442 
pruning old orchard, 722 
renovating and assisting, the growth 
of. 232 

trunks of, burying, 92 
with gas-tar, coating trunks of, 490 
Trenching and manuring, ISO 
Trie lisp id aria lanceolata, 350 
Tritoma Lemon Queen, 505 
Tritonia crocata, 388 
Prince of Orange, 268 
Trop®olum Lobbianuin. 424. 482 
speciosum, 202 , 298 , 548 , 583, 616 
tricolor, 288 , 501 

tuberosum not blooming, 646, 641 
Trop®olums, winter-blooming, 684, 713 
Trumpet-flower, the, 575 
Tuberoses, 179 
failing, 204 
Tub-gardening, 298 
Tulipa Gesneriana major, 281 
Greigi, 230 

Tulip Golden Crown, 298 
leaves injured, 179 
the earliest-flowering, 587 
Tulip* and Daffodils after flowering, 
280 

diseased, 846 
failing, 296 

forcing, a second season, 266 
lifting, 614; May-flowering, 618; 
too soon. 469 
. May-flowering, 304 
treatment of, 324 
Turkey, 585 

Turnip Golden Ball, 579 
Turnips diseased, 754 
late, 487 

yellow-fleshed, 246 


u 

raCEOLXlTA aurea, 548 


V 

YALLOTA purpurea. 459, 580 
treatment of, 586 
Vanda Amesiana, 93 
coerulea, 548 
Ploryice, 65 

tricolor losing its leaves, 624 
Vegetable and fruit marketing, home, 
698 

classes at the International Exhibi¬ 
tion, 756 

garden, cropping a, 625 
insects, 383 

Marrow, 530; and cheese, 530; and 
Onions, 530; and Potatoes, 530; 
and Tomatoes, 530; curried, 530; 
with sausage, 530 
Marrow*, 625, 668 

Vegetables, a problem for judges of, 
127 

at Shrewsbury, 566 
at the Waverley Market, Edin¬ 
burgh. 702 
cooking, 104 

early, at R.H.8. meeting, 220 
failing. 702 
for mid-July, 85 
ood-flavoured, 143 
ow to cook, 668 
judging cottagers’, 351 
market, 579 

note on the season. 502 
the cooking of. 436 
winter. 743; at the Roy il Horticul¬ 
tural Society. 190 
Veltheimia viridifolia, 118 
Verbascum Caledonia. 255. 623 
oiyinpicum, 371 

Verbena, propagating the Lemon, 302. 
332, 366 


Verbenas, 151 
in pots, 602 
in the greenhouse, 332 
Vermont, a note from, 210 
Veronica Andersoni variegata, 442 
diosmsfolia, 196 
Hulkeana, 292 
ropens, 297 
the New Zealand, 697 
Traversi, 462 
Veitchi. 658 

Veronicas, garden varieties of, 610 
shrubby, 169 
Viburnum Corleai, 210 
diiatatum, 507 
Henryi, 106 
odorntiwiimum. 106 
rufidulum, 374 

tomentosum Mariesi, 631; t., var. 
Mariesi, in Sir Henry Yorke's 
garden, 493 

Vine, air-roots on, 296 
an old, 646 

Black Hamburgh, 126, 618 

leaves and scorching, 344; diseased. 

422; injury to, 290: warts on. 458 
roots and improving borders, lifting. 
667 

Staff, the, 615 
Vineries, work in the, 646 
in different stages, 183 
work in. 606 
Vine* failing, 606 
in Oe totter storms, 657 
in pots, 765 
late pruning, 3 
mealy-bug on, 88 
mildew on, 58 
on light soil. 543 
outdoor, 198; mildewed, 746 
replanted, failing, 277 
the Staff, 685 
treatment of, 176 
Vinery, a cold, 126 
early, 198, 731; lifting the roots. 550 
the amateur’s. 472 
the curate’s. 16 
Viola gracilis. 138, 285, 347 
latlsepala, 423 
sylvestris aiba, 459 
Violas failing. 398 
for exhibition, 310 
Violet, a good. 224 
beds, new, 166 
cultivation, 255 
leave* diseased. 378 
Violets. 159. 346. 555 
Dog’s-tooth, 334 
growing, 266. 618 
in frames. 707 
in pots, 416 
treatment of. 216, 244 
unhealthy, 159 
unsatisfactory. 141 

Virginia Creeper and Azaleas, plant¬ 
ing, 632 
Vtacarias. 540 
Vitex Agnus-castue, 606 
Vitis heterophylla variegata. 860 
inconstant, 658, 697 


w 

WA&DSTEXirXA trtfoli&ta, 167 , t. 

in the wall garden, 267 
Wallflower, double, Harpur Crewe, 282 
failing, 403 
The Fairy. 727 
Wallflowers, 285 
and Hyacinths, 613 
clu!h in. 236 
foiling, 280 
planting out, 596 
weakly. 84 

Wall garden, a great, 76 
gardening. 21, 499 

old, with Aubrietia, Erinus, Welsh 
Poppy, Ferns, and climbers, 583 
shrubs, overtraining of, 887 
tree bloom, protecting, 118 
Walls, boundary, 169 
Walnuts, keeping. 614 
Warts on Vine leaves, 246 
Wasps. 608 
and fruit, 524 
destroying. 578 
nests, destroying. 490 
Wafer garden at Gunnersbury House, 
Acton, view of part of, 593 
Hyacinth, part of a group of. 717 
Lilies. 441, 593; destroying. 518; in 
tubs, 310; new , 371 
Lily, a beautiful, James Bryden, 721 ; 
tut)*, tarring, 568 
Waterglats, 437 
Watering in dry weather, 532 
Waterside plants, 408 
Weather in eo. Wicklow, the. 477 
Weed, a troublesome, 567 
in lawn, 28, 43. 194, 266 
in Lily tank, 296 
Weed*, destroying, 291 
in lawn, 404 
on garden paths. 140 
Week’s work, the coming. 13. 27. 4 *» 
72. 99. 115. 129. 145. 178. 198. ‘> 07 ’ 
221. 235, 247, 205, 279. 295. 309. 323* 
339, 853, 369. 385. 403. 421. 439. 4.V 
475. 489. 503. 517. 531. 544. 558. 50 :,' 
5*4. 599. 613. 626. 655, 1141. 669. 69.,' 
711. 725, 741, 759. 773 
Weigela (Diervilla) Oloire de Bo*quet. 
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Weigela, garden varieties of, 653 
lViltl gardening in Godinton Park, 
Ashford, Kent . 333 
Willow, the Weeping yellow, 239 
the white, Highclere Park, 239 
Willows, Tree, 239 
two Tree, 101 

Windflower, the Greek, 244 
Window-boxes, 310, 434; more variety 
in, 271 

gardening. 466 

plants. 393, 562; for winter, 495; 
watering, 527 
Windows, east, 381 
Winter Aconites, 130 
Heliotrope, 117 
'protection, 458 
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! the, in Scotland. 75 
I Wire worms and eel worms, 307 
I Wistaria blooming a second time, 493 
blue Japanese, 397 
failing, 310 
layers, 116 

multijuga, 397; m. alba on pergola, 
395; m. in a pot, 350 
not blooming, 570 
planting a, 652 
pruning, 760. 774 
! treatment of, 652 

white Japanese, on pergola (Grainy 
tye ), 395 


inter Sweet, the, 12. 102, 135; and ! 
Lonieera fragrantissima in pots, ' 
92; pruning the,^ 154; the, " 




Witch Hazel, Virginian, C29 
Witloof and Endive, 579 
Wood Anemones and Grai»c Hya¬ 
cinths, 333 

Lily, the sessile-flowered. 250 
of walking-sticks, 354 
Woodland gardening at The Holt, 649 
Woodlice and sowbugs. 307 
in Cucumber-frame. 546 
Woodruff 231 
the blue. 752 

Woodwardia radicans, 413 
Work and weather, 90 
retarded, 40 
Worms in lawn, 760 
in pots, 130 
Wreaths, evergreen, 12 


Y 

YARROW in tennis-court, 656 
Vew hedge, cutting, 92. 147 
rnisue of, 297, 356, 388, 459 
tree, hole in. 310 

tree*, misuse of. in garden design, 
209 

Yuccas and mice, 533 
at Mereworlh Castle, 275 
the, 713 


z 

ZBPHYRANTHEB aurea. 771 
carinata, 388 
Zinnias. 159, 167. 245 
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Butterflies flower* and 
early summer .. 8 

Caufttic alkali solution .. 14 

Celery, market 5 
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Alpheue Hardy.. 10 

Chrysanthemums . ..10 

Chrysanthemums, late- 
flowering yellow market 10 
Chrysanthemums : pre¬ 
serving old stools of 
outdoor varieties .. 10 


Chrysanthemums, novr . 10 
Cho'^mhemums, tingle* 
flnwere.l - selected 

sorts ..10 

Chrysanthemums, the 
decline of show .. 2 

Clrmntmr* (/yiMp off .. 9 

Conservatory .. 13 

Cytisus filljs-s 1 

Dnh.tas, dwarf bedding 8 
Dandelion, wild, for 

salailing.14 

EM-allonia macrantha .. 12 

Evergreens, moving 14 

Evergreen trees for Lan¬ 
cashire .14 

Evergreen wreaths .. 12 
Ferns under glass .. 13 
Fig culture, hints on 4 
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Flowers for the house .. 6 

FritilUria pyrensica .. 2 

Fruit.3 

Fruit borders, renovating 3 
Fruit garden 13 

Fruit-trees, pruning 
newly planted .. 3 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a .13 

Gladiolwi PnrlnmanU .. 5 

Gooseberry liuds, protect¬ 
ing .4 

Grafting, the art of 2 

Grasses, ornamental, for 

cutting.6 

Greenhouse .. .. 13 

Grevillea alpina .. 2 

Hardy flowers, the 
amateur among the .. 8 
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Heaths and lime .. .. 1 

Heaths, miniature .. 2 

Hints for the amateur .. 13 
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Lawn, top dressing a 8 
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the.1 
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Mutletoe, propagating 

the.14 

Notes of the week 1 

Orchard house tree* in 

pots .13 

Orchids .11 

Ornithogalum thyrsoidea 6 
Outdoor garden .. ..13 


Outdoor plants .. .. 7 

Oxalis enneaphylla .. 7 

Parsnips, keeping .. 4 

Peaches and strawber¬ 
ries, pollinating .. 13 
Peas, deeply-worked soil 

for.4 

Pentas camea .. 6 

Plants and flowers 5 

Plants for earpet bedding 14 
Plants, new stove and 
greenhouse .. 6 

Fomsetlias.1 

Potatoes, blue-striped .. 14 
Red Currants, prun¬ 
ing .14 

Room and window .. 5 

Rose, Niphctos, pruning 14 
Rosea, manuring.. .. 1 


Salvia splendena, grow¬ 


ing .14 

Haxifraga sarmentoea .. 1 

Shrubs, pruning .. .. 14 

Snowdrop, Elsa s . .. 1 

Snowdrop, Seharlok's .. 2 

Slrtam at Mount UtArr, 

bo .. ..7 

Tecoma Smith! .. 1 

Tillandsia Lindeni .. G 
Trees and shruha.. .. 12 
Vegetable garden .. 13 

Vegetables.4 

Vinery, early .. 13 

Vines, piuning late .. 3 

Wall-plants, pruning .. 12 
Week ■ work, the com¬ 
ing.13 

Winter Sweet, the .. 12 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Elsa's Snowdrop This pretty little 
Greek Snowdrop opened its first flowers with 
me in the second week of December, whieh 
would appeur to he about its usual time in 
this country. It is a rather delicate looking 
small flower, after the style of nivalis, of 
whieh, we are told, it is a variety, and 

flowers before the leaves are much more 

than through the soil. It is but a weakly 
grower, and makes hardly any increase. 'I 
am indebted to the late Mr. F. W. Burhidge, 
of Dublin, for a bulb of this pretty little 

Snowdrop, which I have hncl for a good 

many years. —S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Poinsettias. Tlietio are just now at their 
best; notiiing at this sea-sou of the year 
can be compared with them. Wo have had 
Poinsettias with white bracts, and others in 
which they are rose or carmine, hut none 
of them have taken, or are ever likely to take, 
the position occupied by the form with 
brilliant scarlet bracts. Contrasted with 
white flowers, its brilliancy seems to he in¬ 
tensified. Other subjects, among them 
being Amazonia punicca and Musstenda 
erythrophylla, the bracts of both of which 
ore of a showy nature, have been put for¬ 
ward as possible rivals to the Poinsettia. 
but up to the present its position does not 
seem likely to he assailed. T. 

Heaths and lime. The question raised by 
Mr. Laurence Johnson in your issue of 
December 24th, regarding erieaeeons plant** 
and lime, is of great interest. It is good to 
learn that Erica mediterranea and E. m. 
hyhrida and E. vagans do not object to lime 
in the soil. I found Rhododendron hirsu- 
tum growing by the acre on lime in Austria 
last summer; and also Erica carnea, on 
Monte Buldo, in limestone cliffs. Near by 
ww Rhododendron, or, more correctly, Rho- 
doLhamnus Chamiecistus, in impossible 
cracks of limestone. Possibly, failure with 
this exquisite but difficult little shrub is 
often the result of parched roots and lack 
of that even coolness which the plant finds 
when questing deep into cliff crannirs — 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
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Manuring Roses. “J. C. F. C., M in the 
issue for December 24th of last year, touches 
upon an interesting subject, for 1 feel sure 
the majority of our Rose-trees are over¬ 
manured. Less coarse and rampant growth, 
with more reason in pruning, certainly give 
lietter and more pleasing results, except 
where some blooms of extra size are wanted. 
Charming and worthy of ndmirntion as these 
are, they do not come in sufficient quantity 
to sntisfy the ordinary grower. A fairly 
good soil is all Roses need. We do not find 
our native Briers upon rich soil. They are 
on poor and rather stiff loam in most cases. 
P. U. 

Tecoma Smithl. This Tecoma, to which 
attention was first directed about twenty 
years ago, forms a pretty feature in the 
greenhouse at this season of the year. 
When introduced it was often grown in a 
fairlv warm and shaded structure, under 
which conditions flowers were few’, and even 
if present poorly coloured. It was, I believe, 
first induced to flower in a satisfactory 
manner at Kew, the plants during the 
summer being plunged out in a spot fully 
exposed to the sun, and taken into the green¬ 
house directly the blooms began to show. In 
order to flower it well this practice is now 
generally followed. The flowers are rich 
yellow, tinged outside with deep orange. 
Tecoma Hmithi wan first sent here from 
Australia, and was described ns a hybrid 
between T. oapeneis and T. velutina.—T. 

The Nootka Sound Lupin. Very few 
people seem to know the Nootka Sound 
Lupin (Lopinna nootkatensis), a dwarfer 
specie® than L. polvphvllus, and one which 
is suitable for planting in the border nearer 
the front than the taller L. polyphyllus, of 
which wo have now so mnny beautiful shades 
of colour. Doubtless, a little attention paid 
to raising seedlings of L. nootkatensia would 
have the same result®. Its full height is 
about 2 feet, but it is frequently less than 
that, so that it ia excellent for places where 
the taller, many-leaved Lupin would be un¬ 
suitable. Its colour is a kind of blue or 
purple and rose, with n tinge of yellow in 
some parts, and the habit of the plant is 


good, «o that it may he confidently purchased 
by those who like the Lupins. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and grows in any common soil, 
Propagation is effected by mean® of division 
after flowering, or, better still, by seeds sown 
aa soon as ripe in boxes or pots and wintered 
in a frame or cold greenhouse. Seeds can 
also he raiMed in spring.—8. A. 

Saxifraga sarmentosa. -It may interest 
readers of Gardening Illustrated to know 
that the Mother of Thousands, though usually 
considered a plant for the greenhouse, ha® 
flourished and increased about 3 feet from a 
south-west wall in Nottinghamshire, without 
any protection, for the last four years. Set 
in light loam adjacent to a stone path, it 
runs freely alongside the stone. I was en¬ 
couraged to try it bv seeing it at the foot of 
a cottage facing west in the locality. As the 
plant originally Act out was formerly nn 
inmate of a greenhouse, it was giving it a 
fairly severe trial. It is worthy or note that 
during severe frost few’ districts in England 
register lower readings of the thermometer 
than this. -J. Reynolds Hole, The Home¬ 
stead, llalderton, Neirark-on-Trent. 

Cytisus filioes. Of the greenhouse mem¬ 
bers of the Broom family this is very dis¬ 
tinct from the universally grown Cytisus 
raeemoMiis the Genista of the market 
grower. Cytisus filipes is seen to the best 
advantage ns a tall specimen G feet or so in 
height, as then the long, Blender shoots hang 
down for a considerable distance. The 
white flowers are disposed for some distance 
nlong the cord like shoots, so that a speci¬ 
men in full bloom form** an exceedingly 

G raceful object. It is a native of Teneriffe, 
rom whence it was introduced in 1838, but 
despite its beauty and the fact that it. 
blooms in winter and often well on into the 
spring, it is not at all common. Good 

examples of Cvtimis rocemosus can be grown 
in pots 5 inches in diameter, whereas Cyti- 
sus filq>es is only seen at its best wdien large. 
In order to form a standard, C. filipes is 
often grafted on to the Laburnum, but such 
a mode of increase is by no means neces¬ 
sary, as seed* are often obtainable, and if 
plants are raised therefrom and the leading 
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ishoot is tied to a stake a handsome fountain¬ 
like specimen is the result. In order to 
flower this Broom well it needs at least a 
fairly sunny position.—T. 

Crevillea alplna.— Of the several Grevil- 
leas still grown to a limited extent in this 
country this is one of the most frequently 
met with, and also one of the most con¬ 
tinuous flowering. Another feature is that 
in the greenhouse it flowers, as a rule, more 
or less throughout the winter months. It 
forms a dense bushy specimen, usually from 
a foot to 18 inches in height, and clothed 
with small, oblong-shaped leaves, which are 
covered with a greyish pubescence. The 
flowers, borne in small clusters at the points 
of the numerous shoots, are of a rosy-red 
colour tipped with yellow. Like most of the 
Grevilleas, it thrives in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. Good drainage and firm 
potting are very essential, and the plants 
may with advantage be stood out-of-doons 
during the summer months.—X. 

Fritfllarla pyrenaica.— I am interested in 
the inquiry of “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers ” about Fritillaria pyrenaica, in 
Gardening Illustrated, December 17th, 
page 7f)8. I collected a few bulbs in the 
Pyrenees three or four years ago. They 
were growing in a damp meadow at the edge 
of a wood—much the sort of place, I imagine, 
where one will find F. Meleagris. I dug up 
the bulbs just as they were coming into 
flower. They had, however, recovered by 
this spring, and I had several flowers. I 
should say the stems were about 9 inches to 
a foot high. It is growing in my garden in 
two places, at the foot of rock work. The 
natural soil is a clayey loam, and in one of 
the two places it has been lightened with 
peat and leaf-mould. I should certainly say 
that it likes moisture. I agree that there is 
a curious fascination about it. I am 
tempted also to tackle Iris tectorum, but I 
had better leave that to someone who 
makes a more unqualified success of it.— 
Arthur F. Hut, Newlands, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 

The art Of grafting. —Monsieur Maurice 
de Vilmorin and other able horticulturists 
have been meeting in Paris to examine 
young men for au important position there, 
and I notice that among the test subjects is 
that of grafting. It occurs to me that it 
would be very interesting to give in such an 
examination pictures of the results of graft¬ 
ing. Nurserymen do not always sec these, 
being only concerned with the young plant, 
but my own losses through it w'ould make 
as sad a funeral procession as ever went to 
Per© la Chaise or any other French ceme¬ 
tery of dead and dying trees. Most of these 
dead trees went on the fire-heap long ago ; 
but another class arises, and that is when 
death does not take place we lose the plant 
and get things of which we have already too 
man}', as in the common Hawthorn, the 
stock replacing the beautiful exotic Haw¬ 
thorne grafted on it, the Privet killing the 
Lilace grafted on it, and the common Sallow 
the various Willows.—W. 

Lonlcera fragrantissima.— The flowers of 
this bush Honeysuckle are, as its name im¬ 
plies, very sweetly scented, and it is especi¬ 
ally valuable on account of its early flower¬ 
ing, being in full bloom, in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, in mid-January. Though by no means 
a showy elirub, it is far from being devoid 
of beauty, its slender shoots being plenti¬ 
fully studded with small, ivory-white blos¬ 
soms. It is a plant that the many who ap- 
jireeiate sweet odours should cultivate along 
with the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans), whose flowering period commences 
about three weeks earlier than that of this 
bush Honeysuckle. Old specimens will often 
attain a height of 7 feet or more, and it is 
a pleasant surprise, on a still day, to come 
upon a plant many yards in extent, every 
shoot closely set w ith small, white, perfumed 
blossoms. It is sometimes trained against 
walls, and when grown in this manner will 
reach a considerably greater height than 
when grown as a bush. The flowers will 
withstand several degrees of frost without 
injury. Although it is perfectly hardy, it is 
useful under glass, where it will bloom a 
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month earlier, and a large plant will fill a 
conservatory with perfume during the dark 
December days. This Honeysuckle is classed 
as an evergreen, but when exposed to severe 
frost and biting winds it will often lose the 
majority of its leaves. It is a native of 
China, and was introduced into this country 
in 1845. Lonicera Standishi is a very similar 
species, and also bears small, white, eswee Hy¬ 
per fumed flowers, but where only one is 
grown L. fragrantissima is to be preferred. 
—Wyndham Fitziiekbert. 

Abutilon Vitifolium. lt would be in¬ 
teresting to many readers who have had ex¬ 
perience in the cultivation of the lovely 
Abutilon vitifolium in the colder parts of the 
United Kingdom to give us their experi¬ 
ence respecting its hardiness in their dis¬ 
tricts. 1 have tried to grow' it in the south¬ 
west of Scotland in a garden close to the 
Solway Firth, but I lost mv plants in the 
winter, although in a place where they weie 
pretty well sheltered and where the austeri¬ 
ties of winter were mollified by the influ¬ 
ence of the sea. This I deeply regret, as I 
admire this lovely shrub or little tree, 
w'hose pale mauve or white flowers dangling 
from the branches are so beautiful. I am 
not aware that it is cultivated in the open 
at Monreith, where it ought to do well, but 
it is successfully grown, I am aware, in that 
paradise of tender subjects, Inverewe, on 
the west coast of Ross-shire, where many 
things survive which we cannot successfully 

row further south a few miles inland.— 

. Mead. 

Miniature Heaths.— Within the last few 
years delightful little examples of green¬ 
house Heaths have been brought into Covent 
Garden Market, and find a ready sale. They 
are for the most part model little plants, 
profusely laden wiili bloom, and grown in 
tiny pots. Those which are of a neat, 
twiggy style of growth, such as Erica gra¬ 
cilis and its varieties. Erica cafTra and Erica 
persoluta, are lxst adapted for this mode of 
culture, though others may be, and some¬ 
times are, grown in this wav. Owing to the 
tiny pots in which they are grown, these 
Heaths ean be readily dropped into minia¬ 
ture vases or any small receptacle. It is for 
this reason, doubtless, that they find ready 
purchasers, for in some of the florists’ shops 
considerable numbers are disposed of. It is 
not Heaths alone that are grown in this wav, 
for some of the small-flowered Azaleas aie 
treated in a similar manner—notably Hexe, 
a hose-in-hose variety, with ruby-red flowers, 
and, to a less extent, Charles Encke, whose 
pinkish flowers have a light-coloured border. 
—G. S. C. 

Hippeastrum aulicum. — This species 
blooms, as a rule, during the autumn and 
early winter months. In its bold, strap- 
shaped leaves and stout, erect scape it. bears 
a considerable resemblance to the garden 
varieties so popular at tho present day ; but 
in the shape of the flowers it does not at all 
conform to the latest hybrids. In Hippeas¬ 
trum aulicum the segments are much 
pointed, and there is a considerable space 
between the upper and the lower ones, the 
result being the flower is much less symme¬ 
trical than in the garden varieties. The dif¬ 
ferent hybridists who aim at, as far as pos¬ 
sible, flowers circular in outline, have for 
this reason, to a great extent, kept clear of 
Hippeastrum aulicum, but where used these 
pointed segments have left their influence 
on the progeny, and its effects may be traced 
through successive generations. In colour 
the flower is of a bright red or crimson, with 
a greenish centre, while the petals? are 
veined with a deeper tint. It is a native of 
Rio de Janeiro, and may be easily grown in 
a greenhouse temperature.—G. S. C. 

The decline of show Chrysanthemums.— 
On page 788 “W. S.” draws attention to 
the decline of exhibits at the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows of the present day. A visit to 
exhibitions in different parts of the country 
shows that this falling off is not confined to 
one particular district, but is in progress 
over the whole of the country. At the West 
of England show' at Plymouth, where some 
years ago there were invariably from ten to 
tw'elve exhibitors in the leading class for cut 
blooms, this year there was only one. In¬ 


deed, in all of the open el asses there was 
only one exhibitor, and it appears likely that 
the cut-bloom classes for Japanese varie¬ 
ties will in the near future be discon¬ 
tinued. While the interest of the public 
appears to have deserted the big blooms, 
that it has not diminished as regards Chrys¬ 
anthemums as a whole is proved oy the great 
increase in the single blooms exhibited. At 
Plymouth there were two clashes for tw'elve 
vase-s of single flowers, and each of these 
received ten entries, and certainly the light¬ 
ness and gracefulness of the single blossoms 
compare favourably with the somewhat 
heavy and mop-headed appearance of the 
big blooms.— Wyndham Fitziiekbert. 

Scharlok’8 Snowdrop.— Admirers of the 
Snowdrop are interested in tho compara¬ 
tively numerous forms, which show that it, 
like many other plants, breaks from the con¬ 
ventional in many an unexpected way. One 
of these departures from the normal form 
is Galanthus Seharloki, a singular, yet 
pretty, little flower, which really belongs to 
the same class as our common Snowdrop, 
Galanthus nivalis. It has short segrnen.e, 
the outer ones having a large green spot at 
the base of each, after the fashion of those 
of a Snowflake, but not so shapely. Still 
another peculiarity is that the spat he, which 
should shield the flower as it pushes through 
the soil, is divided, and, when fully grown, 
curves down the two sides like a pair of 
wings or curved horns. Even a<s it pierces 
through the soil at first, this Snowdrop looks 
different from the others, the bud appearing 
like a little white ball rising through the 
earth. This variety was found in 1808, in 
the valley of the Nalie, a tributary of the 
Rhine, by Ilerr Julius Scharlok. It in¬ 
creases fairly rapidly, but, in my experience, 
does not always show the divided spathe. 
Some of its seedlings have this divided spathe 
and others have it not, while in some the 
green markings are more pronounced than 
in others.— S. Arnott. 

Araucaria imbrlcata. -i have been much 
interested in some recent notes upon this. 
In a nursery I knew for several years there 
was one of the finest avenues of this tree in 
the country. One of the specimens in this 
avenue in 1881 was 65 feet high, and the cir¬ 
cumference of branches 97 feet, while it was 
10 feet around the trunk at 4 feet from the 
ground. It was claimed that the taller and 
slighter trees were males, but I could not 
(inti this confirmed. Similarly to the Holly, 
some trees would bear cones or catkins very 
erratically, and in one case a tree carried 
both catkins and female cones. The catkins 
are rather too early for the female flowers in 
this country. The cones averaged 24 inches 
round and 7 indies in depth, and as a tree 
often had from forty to sixty cones, weighing 
from 3 lb. to 4 lb. each, it attracted much 
attention. Squirrels and rabbits were very 
fond of the seeds, the squirrels often climb¬ 
ing the trees for them. Araucaria imbrieata 
does not seem to lose its needles unless from 
injury of some kind, and I noticed the origi¬ 
nal needles upon the stems of quite old trees, 
they merely getting further apart as growth 
progressed. It is very essential the seed 
should be sown directly it falls. I know of 
few seeds of Conifers where this is more im¬ 
portant, and no doubt the lengthened time of 
transit from its native home caused many 
failures in the early days of its introduction. 
This Pine contains a large quantity of resin, 
which exudes from the main stem or from any 
injury in lumps of 2 inches to 4 inches. It 
is very inflammable, and care is needed to 
have no fires near the trees. Some two or 
three years after one of these plants had been 
cut down level with the ground, a sucker-like 
shoot came from the roots, that grew per¬ 
fectly upright, had no branches, and in four 
years was 14 feet to 15 feet high. This plant 
was, unfortunately, cut out soon after the 
nursery was given up, but it never showed 
the least sign of branching so long as T knew 
it.—P. U. 


Notes Of the Week.— 77i« Editor will be 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE TOWER OF GLAMIS. 
Among the Apples which are suitable for 
general cultivation—and by this I mean those i 
varieties which succeed equally well in any 
part of Great Britain —there are some kinds 1 
which demand attention, as being adapted | 
for special purposes, the excellent variety 
hero illustrated being one of those. I have 
always looked upon this Apple as one of the | 
very best for growing as a standard in either 
Grass orchards or even on cultivated land— j 
that is, where the surface roots are not | 
likely to be injured by deep digging. The , 
tree is peculiarly adapted for growing as an 
orchard standard on account of its spread- I 
ing habit, the heads rarely requiring thin- i 
ning out, being quite unlike some others in 
this respect. After being planted, the shoots I 
require to be shortened back two or three 
times, so as to have sufficient branches to 
form a well-balanced head. This 
Apple is an example of not treat¬ 
ing all varieties alike in the 
matter of pruning or shortening 
back, for, whereas some kinds w ill 
form a well-balanced head if only 
shortened back once or twice, the 
Tower of Glam is is not one of 
these ; hence a little extra pruning 
is necessary to secure a well- 
balanced head, and also to enable 
it to carry its weight of fruit with¬ 
out breaking off the branches or 
pulling them out of shape. It is 
also a free-fruiting variety. 

This variety is much grown in 
Scotland and also the northern 
counties of England. In shape it 
is conical, rather angular, the 
ridges standing out rather dis¬ 
tinctly. as may be seen in the 
illustration. At first the skin is 
pale green, slightly flushed with 
dull red, this latter being more 
pronounced according to tlie soil 
it is grown in. After being stored 
it changes to a pleasing yellow. 

The flesh is firm and crisp, and 
when cooked has a very piquant 
flavour, and which worthily 
classes it among our best late 
cooking kinds, especially as it 
keeps well into February, ami in 
a good fruit store later still. On 
account of its spreading habit, it 
is not suitable as a trim-growing 
pyramid, but could be cultivated 
as a spreading bush if pruned in 
sufficiently for the first two or 
three years, to enable it to form a 
well-shaped tree, as I hold that 
any kind of Apple-tree, if of a 
naturally straggling habit, even if 
it fruits freely, should be guided 
sufficiently in its earlier stages to 
take on a more pleasing style of 
growth. Tower of Glamis worthily 
ranks among our most suitable 
kinds for growing us an orchard standard, 
and may well find a place among the most 
select cooking Apples for general cultivation. 
For the dwarfing stocks it is not so well 
adapted, as the habit of growth is against 
this. The Crab appears to bo its ideal stock, 
and on this it is best to work it, even if it be 
grown as a bush for garden culture. Large 
standards of inferior kinds might well be re¬ 
grafted with Tower of Glamis if the system 
of grafting as practised in the west of' Eng¬ 
land is adopted. H. 

Pruning late Vines. If there is a Grape 
room, most of the late Grapes may be cut 
and bottled now or shortly, so that the Vines 
may be pruned and be given a rest, with open 
ventilators. To prevent bleeding, it will be 
wise to use a little styptic or painters’ knot¬ 
ting will do. These can be rubbed on with 
a small brush. A boy can follow the pruner 
and dress the wounds betore the sap rises 
to the surface, as afterwards the work be¬ 
comes moro difficult. Old Vines may be 
improved by running up a young rod from 
time to time, to renew their youth, as it were. 


Old Vines in this way may last a long time, 
and do good work. Another advantage may 
lie obtained by permitting the strongest and 
best' Vines to continually extend. Giving 
a healthy tree or plant more work to do is 
beneficial. 

PRUNING NEWLY PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

The pruning of fruit-trees for the first time 
after planting is a matter about which there 
is great difference of opinion. Two distinct 
systems are followed bv practical and suc¬ 
cessful growers for market, and until these 
two plans have been contrasted far more 
often in experimental plots it will not be 
advisable to say decidedly which is the 
bettor. I will therefore describe both. 

The first flan. The majority of growerw 
prune the trees hard directly after plant¬ 
ing- that is to sav, before their first season 
of growLh. Generally, they prefer to leave 
it until the spring, but it is done before the 


Apple Tower of Glamia. 


| buds break. The theory in support of this 
practice is that it restores the balance of 
j branch and root systems. When the tree is 
i lifted in the nursery most of the roots are 
I broken, and all of them receivo a check 
; therefore they cannot support so largo a 
I branch system as before. In order, then, to 
I secure the vigorous growth desired during 
the first few years to form a tree, the new 
wood is severely cut back. A good two or 
three-vear-old tree, when planted, has 
several clean young branches of consider 
able length. These, if too numerous, are 
first thinned out, and then the remainder 
are shortened by removing about two-thirds 
of their length. The exact amount to cut off 
depends on the strength of the shoot, weak 
growth being cut more severely than sturdy. 
Each cut is made close above a bud point¬ 
ing in the direction in which the new shoot 
is desired to extend, generally outwards. 
The result of this treatment is that vigorous 
shoots spring from the cut back branches 
during the first season of growth, and the 
tree is well furnished with branches by the 
second winter. 


The second plan. The rival system is to 
leave the trees unpruned during their first 
season after planting, and cut them hard 
back the next winter. Followers of this 
plan claim that they then break away better. 
Time seems to be lost at first, but they 
catch up in later years. During the first 
season, as a rule, only weak, useless growth 
is made, but it is claimed that the branch 
system, particularly the weaker shoots, helps 
the roots to take hold of the soil and 6tart 
into action. In the second winter tho 
branches are cut back severely, as described 
above. 

As already stated, success is achieved by 
both methods, and after a few years there is 
generally little or no difference between tho 
trees. But my preference is rather for tho 
first method, and I believe that if there is 
any merit at all in the second it is simply 
that it forces people to prune harder than 
they would very likely do if they cut back 
the first season. The reason for this is that 
an unpruned tree, in its first season of 
growth, is apt to make a lot of weak, twiggy 
shoots, and perhaps a number of unwelcome 
fruit-buds; and when pruning time comes 
the next winter the operator has to search 
low down the branches to find a clear wood 
bud at which to cut. Hence the more severe 
treatment. It always seems to me to be a 
waste of the tree’s energy to allow it to 
make a year’s growth, which must after 
wards bo cut off; but, of course, this docs 
not matter if the plan can be proved to bo 
more successful in the end. So far, how¬ 
ever. it has not been proved. The only case 
in which I should bo inclined to favour tho 
second plan would be with trees planted 
late in spring. The matter is undoubtedly 
one for experiment, as little has so far been 
done in this way. At Woburn no advantage 
was found in delaying pruning until the 
second year, and a small trial of my own led 
to the same conclusion.— E. Mayhew, in 
Farm and Homr. 

RENOVATING FRUIT BORDERS. 
When it is considered how little trouble is 
involved in giving assistance to partly worn- 
out borders, and how much the trees appre¬ 
ciate this attention, it is singular that this 
detail of culture is often postponed. Many 
growers seem often averse to breaking into a 
fruit border, whether that of a Peach-house or 
\ inery. A great deal, of course, may be done 
by judicious surface feeding, but there comes 
a time when the best-made borders require 
renewing, and whether this is done wholly or 
in part largely depends upon circumstances. 
A Vine, for instance, weakened by carrying 
a heavy crop from a rather poor border, will 
take several seasons to get over tho check. 
Peach or Nectarine-trees starved into making 
poor growth one season, start weakly tho 
next, and, instead of the basal shoots coming 
away strongly, these make a few leaves only, 
and one has to make the best of foreright 
shoots. A few seasons like this, and tho 
most of the growth will be on the outside of 
the tree, all the centre being bare ; conse¬ 
quently, only half the space covered by the 
tree is profitable. With properly fed Vines 
or Peach-trees there is no difficulty in getting 
tho growths where they are wanted. An ex¬ 
cess of vigour is, of course, just as much to 
bo guarded against as the reverse conditions, 
and this will be kept in mind when making 
new or renovating old borders. 

The present is the best season to do such 
work, and it must be done as thoroughly and 
with as much despatch as the circumstances 
of the case will allow. My compost has been 
gradually accumulating, and is now all ready 
for luse. It consists of all the loam that could 
be spared, this being helped out by edgings 
of turf, potting-bench refuse, and a large pro¬ 
portion of burnt garden rubbish. Whero 
lime is deficient in the natural soil, this 
should be added in somo form or other. 
Wind-slaked chalk lime is an excellent addi¬ 
tion where plenty of rough material already 
exists or is added in the form of broken brick, 
charcoal, or even flints if nothing else can bo 
had. But the fining tendency of puro limo 
I must not be lost sight of, and for this reason 
| I always like a good percentage of old lime- 
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rubble in preference if it is to be had. There 
is not the same amount of strength in it, of 
course; pure lime unlocks other chemical 
constituents in the soil, to its benefit, which 
the lime rubble does not, perhaps, so quickly, 
but, by acting mechanically, it prevents stag¬ 
nation, and ensures a supply of air to the 
roots. All compost should, if possible, be 
ready a month before it is required for use, 
and is better for being turned twice or thrice 
to well incorporate all the ingredients. 

Taking Vines first, if these seem to be in 
fair condition at the roots, and only require 
a little fresh soil, this may be given by be¬ 
ginning at the back of the border furthest 
from the stems and taking the soil out. Pos¬ 
sibly there will be no -roots. In this case 
follow the border back, making a kind of 
trench, and throwing the soil right out until 
roots are found. An inspection of these will 
show what is wanted. Often all that is 
necessary is to work out with a four-tined 
fork all the old soil from among them, going 
back about a yard or so. Then relay in the 
new compost, and replace all soil taken out 
with new. If this is done a little at a time 
and carefully, not the least harm can pos¬ 
sibly accrue to the Vine-roots, and, the 
foliage being still on the Vines, a good soak¬ 
ing of water may be given, and they soon re¬ 
gain a hold. They should be kept fairly high 
up in the border, the upper tiers being 
covered with a few inches only of soil. Ram 
the new material very firmly as it is brought 
in, avoiding, of course, injury to the roots in 
doing so. With regard to Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine-trees, much the same plan is followed 
either inside or out. Very often indoor trees 
have larger, more vigorous roots than are 
necessary, this being especially the case 
with young trees that have only been lightly 
cropped. Then the autumn treatment takes 
the form of simply root-pruning, very little 
new soil being needed in such cases. Search 
out the long, thong-like roots, and cut them 
off with a keen knife, relaying all the smaller, 
more fibrous portions with care. But, when 
taking the soil out at a considerable distance 
from the tree, I take little account of the 
roots, for if the ends are cut they soon start 
again, and ramify in the new compost, to the 
benefit of the trees. Here, again, firm soil 
is an absolute necessity if the right kind of 
roots and wood is to be produced. 

HINTS ON FIG CULTURE. 

Given good management, the Fig, when 
grown under glass, yields a larger quantity of 
fruit than any other fruit-tree in cultivation. 
Though requiring proper treatment, the Fig 
does not require the same close care and 
attention in its culture as the Vine docs, for 
instance. Then, it is so constituted that two 
crops of fruit may easily be obtained from 
trees grown in a suitably heated structure. 
Artificial warmth need only be employed for 
the production of the first crop, as the hus¬ 
banding of solar warmth in a normal season 
suffices to bring the second to maturity. 

When the fruits are required in quantity, 
the best way to secure them is to set a house 
apart purposely for the cultivation of the 
trees. This proves a more satisfactory 
method than endeavouring to produce them 
under the dual system, as is often seen prac¬ 
tised, when the back walls of vineries and 
Peacli-houses are clothed with Fig-trees. 
When so cultivated, the results are variable. 
The structure for this purpose may either bo 
in the form of a lean-to or span-roofed, and, 
as regards the trees, they can be planted out 
and trained on a trellis under the roof-glass, 
or, if so desired, grown in pots or tubs, as 
bushes. By either method, heavy crops of 
fruit can be grown, the balance being in 
favour of trained trees in regard to actual 
numbers. One thing in favour of the bush 
system is that, after the trees have ceased 
bearing for the season, they can be moved 
outdoors until they have shed their leaves, 
and then can be wintered in a cool, dry, 
close shed or stable, where, if well sur¬ 
rounded with dry litter or bracken, they will 
be secure from severe frost. This proceeding 
enables the house to be used for other pur¬ 
poses until it is necessary to again bring in 
the Figs and start them into growth. 
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An excellent way of training the Fig, when 
the trees are planted in a border, with their 
roots restricted to a certain area, is to reverse 
the usual order of things, and, instead of 
planting them at the front of the house, to 
do so at the back, and train them down-wards 
from the top of the trellis to the bottom. 
This leads not only to increased fruitfulness, 
but it always ensures a short-jointed growth. 
It should, perhaps, be mentioned that the 
first crop of fruit, though finer individually, 
is never so great in point of numbers as is the 
second. Trees trained for either purpose are 
to be had from any nursery where the growing 
of fruit trees is made a speciality, or if cut¬ 
tings can be had, a stock of trees can be 
worked up in a couple of seasons. They are 
easily propagated, and the early months of 
the year are the best time to effect this. A 
gentle bottom-lieat, such as is afforded by the 
plunging-bed in a forcing-house, facilitates 
their rooting, after the base of the cutting 
has become callused. The advantage to be 
gained by early propagation is that good 
sized trees can thus be secured the first sea¬ 
son. The wood selected for cuttings should 
in all cases be thoroughly ripened. The 
trees intended for training under the roof 
may be planted after they have made about 
five good growths. This necessitates their 
being shifted from the pots in which they are 
struck into others 7 inches or 8 inches in 
diameter, before they are in fit condition, or 
have made the required amount of growth. 

Bushes of good size will result the first 
season if due attention is paid to shifting the 
plants on from the cutting stage when rooted, 
first into 5-inch and finally into 7-inch and 
8-inch pots ; also in stopping and regulating 
growth, w r ith the object of obtaining open, 
well-balanced heads. A. W. 


PROTECTING GOOSEBERRY-BUDS. 
Those who suffer during the winter from 
sparrows and bullfinches should not too long 
defer some form of protection. In town 
gardens Gooseberry-trees commonly suffer 
from the raids of sparrows, and unless 
checked in good time wholesale clearance of 
the buds takes place. 1 was recently in a 
large garden close to a town, and, passing a 
good-sized plantation of Gooseberry-trees, 
inquiry was made about the late crops. I 
learnt that sparrows had reduced the crop to 
almost vanishing point, their attack being 
made from the end of the bed, out of range 
of observation. Sparrows dislike any 
semblance to a trap, and are, therefore, very 
chan,' of black cotton. Those who practise 
the threading of this material on their trees 
declare that for effectiveness nothing could 
serve the purpose better. Some may be in¬ 
clined to hesitate because, apparently, con¬ 
siderable time would be taken up in the task 
of threading cotton over the Gooseberry 
quarter, but I am assured that this need not 
be any deterrent. Unless kept clear of the 
trees, fishnets, excellent protection though 
the} 7 are, become badly torn. There is no 
doubt about the value of wire netting, not 
wider than an inch in the mesh. This is both 
lasting and permanent, but it must be sup¬ 
ported sufficiently to withstand the weight of 
a fairly heavy fall of snow. Snow is really 
the bane of wire erections, because a heavy 
fall puts a strain on such structures, and in¬ 
calculable damage follows the collapse. The 
advantage of wire-netting fixtures is found 
jointly in summer and winter, so that in cal¬ 
culating cost both seasons should be taken 
into account. Liquid sprays can be used with 
some assurance of success. I have used 
nicotine emulsion for several seasons, the 
nauseous flavour imparted having a deterring 
effect. Soft-soap and sulphur, added to a 
lime-wash made with fresh lime, has been an 
oft-repeated remedy, the new lime being ne¬ 
cessary because of its caustic character. Old 
slaked lime is washed off by the first rain 
shower. Where onlv a few trees need pro¬ 
tection. a handful of long straw' spread over 
each tree has been found quite effective in 
protecting the buds from birds. The only 
objection that can be raised against the use 
of straw 7 is the untidy appearance it gives to 
an otherwise neat garden. Bullfinches are 
not so wary as the sparrow', hence thev are 
not so easily repelled by the cotton. There 
i'S no remedy so effective as a gun. W. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


DEEPLY WORKED SOIL FOR PEAS. 
Few' gardens crops pay so well for working 
the soil deeply and early ae garden Peas and 
Sweet Peas. I am convinced the major por¬ 
tion of the poor crops arises from not work¬ 
ing the ground deeply. I consider this of more 
importance than giving manure. When deep 
digging, coupled with the addition of plenty 
of good manure, thoroughly mixed with the 
soil, is attended to, then the best provision 
is made for the crops. In large country 
places, decayed vegetable refuse, leaves, etc., 
are abundant; these are excellent when mixed 
with the lower spit. If those who complain 
of want of manure would but preserve every 
bit of garden refuse, working it deeply into 
the soil some time previous to cropping, 
then there would not be such a difficulty in 
keeping up a continuous supply. In a garden 
in Norfolk, where I worked, little manure 
could be had from animals. All the lawn- 
mowings, garden refuse, leaves, and every¬ 
thing of the kind were preserved. These 
were all made into a big heap, and turned 
to make them decay. This made fine mate¬ 
rial for the garden crops. Seldom have I 
seen a better supply of vegetables than from 
this garden. Many cultivators dig their land, 
adding manure, etc., just before they sow 7 
the seed. In heavy soil it may do, but on 
light soil it is most disadvantageous to the 
crop, as Peas like a solid, deep root run, and 

1 would prefer soil, if fairly good, worked 
deeply and early, without manure than with. 

Last season I had striking evidence of this 
in the continuous and enduring nature of mv 
crops. During the past autumn 1 was in a 
garden on our light West Surrey soil, and 
noticed the gardener was trenching his soil 

2 feet or more in depth, adding manure. He 

told mo this was to grow his Sweet Peas on. 
He was a successful exhibitor, and added 
that on deep digging and manuring lie con¬ 
sidered his success depended. Peas. Beans, 
etc., having so much foliage, need moisture 
to sustain them when it is hot and dry. In 
deeply-worked ground the roots go out of tho 
drought and heat. J. Ukook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Far®nip«.-My gardener lias ju>t dug 
up all the Parsnips — I think, murh ►ouner than 
usual — perhaps, because he thought they might sntbr 
from so much rain. Please inform mo what is the 
best method of preserving them for ueo to make 
them last as long as possible? Last year, or, rather, 
early this spring, I had Parsnips in the ground to 
use until the end of February, if not later. Will 
the same treatment apply to Carrots and Beet?-- 
F. J. OVERTON. 

[If your Parsnips had not been lifted, we 
should have advised drawing a ridge of soil 
along over the crowns of the roots, to protect 
them hath from excessive rains and frost. 
But, as they are up, and Parsnip roots stored 
aw ay in a "dry place in layers of sand, fine 
soil,Or ashes are apt to shrivel and lose sap, 
we always prefer to have them, so soon as 
lifted, laid in thickly into soil close under a 
hedge or fence, the furrows, chopped out with 
a spade, being deep enough to enable the 
roots to stand close to each other upright. 
Fine soil should be packed close to them up 
to the crowns, other row’B of roots being 
made if needed. Then, when hard frost 
came, a coat of straw’ litter or Fern would 
keep the roots safe, and enable some to be 
got out at any time. We know of no better 
wav to keep ParsnijW fresli once lifted from 
the ground than thus. Certainly, Carrots 
and Beets will so keep equally well. The 
latter should be handled with very great care, 
not to bruise them.] 

Early Winter Broccoli.— Favoured with 
open weather and ample moisture. Broccoli 
has, and is still, doing good service. There 
are a good many selections, all proving 
equally useful, whether grown in field or gar¬ 
den. The absence of frost has been all in 
favour of early Broccoli, for it is well known 
that none of these early stocks are weather¬ 
proof. They qnieklv succumb to fairly 
severe weather. Veitch’s Self-protecting has, 
no doubt, done yeoman service since its in¬ 
troduction, many of the present day solee- 
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tions coming from cross-breeding with this. 
Most of the first-class seed houses now have 
their own particular stocks of these early 
Broccolis. Michaelmas White is one that has 
many adherents, and in a season like the pre¬ 
sent provides splendid heads of the purest 
white. The old Walcheren, when well 


plantings either one of these autumn Broc¬ 
colis will continue a supply from September 
to Christmas and later, provided the weather 
is not too severe.—W. S. 

Market Celery.— A market grower of 
Celery recently sent to a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, apparently for the 


Oliivliolua Farlamante. From a photograph in Messrs. Kelwny aud Son’s nurse;y 
at, Langport, Somerset. 


selected, is held by some in much favour, 
and, when the weather suits it, it is certainly 
useful. Winter Mammoth is superior to the 
old Penzance White, seldom grown now, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, in Cornwall. Christmas 
White is another selected stock that, given 
open weather, gives hea J s at that season. It 
is true that by successional sowings and 


judgment of its Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
j iuittee, six stems of the Clayworth Prize 
Pink Celery. Whatever could have induced 
anyone to send such wretched samples of 
! Celery I do not know. The plants were 
large, but very indifferently blanched, and 
the soil had been allowed to fall in between 
the inner stems, and in that respect it was 


the dirtiest sample I have ever Been. Still 
further, the stalks were very hollow, and in 
some cases decayed. It was truly a sample 
of bad culture and of unfitness for sale. It 
is a pity such rubbish should ever be exposed 
in an English market, when we remember 
the superb samples of Market Red, Sulham 
Prize Pink, Standard Bearer, and others 
grown and sent to market about London.— 
A. D._ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GLADIOLUS PARLAMANTE. 

Tins, which belongs to the section now 
known as Gladiolus Kelwayi, has the flowers 
closely set on the spike. The colour i3 rose, 
with large white blotches and lines, and when 
seen in the mass is a very effective variety. 


FLGW T ERS FOR THE HOUSE. 
Flowers play an important part in the 
adornment of the house at all seasons of tho 
year, but it is during the dark days of winter 
and early spring that their bright hues aro 
especially acceptable. Cut flowers from the 
Riviera and the Isles of Seilly can be pur¬ 
chased in almost every English town through¬ 
out the winter, but, beautiful though they 
are, they do not appeal to us as do our own 
spring bulbs. The method of growing bulbs 
in vases and bowls filled with Moss-fibre is 
an excellent one, as these have no drainage- 
hole, and can, therefore, be used without any 
fear of damp injuring the furniture, and the 
bulbs succeed every bit as well in Moss-fibre 
as they do in earth. Of bulbous plants, suit¬ 
able for vase culture by amateurs, there is a 
lengthy list. Hyacinths are general 
favourites, the singles being the most effec¬ 
tive. Narcissi are numerous and very beau¬ 
tiful. Among those best adapted for the 
system now under consideration are Emperor, 
Golden Spur, and obvallaris, all three of a 
uniform golden-yellow ; Horsfieldi and Em¬ 
press, white, with gold cup ; poeticus, snow- 
white, with orange-red eye ; Srella and Cyno¬ 
sure, graceful, star-like flowers; the double 
Jonquil, the Hoop-petticoat Narcissus (N. 
Bulbocodium) and Angel’s Tears (Narcissus 
triandrus albus), a very lovely specieB, its 
slender stems bearing from two to four frag¬ 
rant, Cyclamen-shaped blooms. Of tho 
Polyanthus or many flowered section, Soleil 
d’Or (yellow). Grand Monarque (white, with 
golden cup), and Paper-white (pure white) 
are very reliable. All these varieties aro 
very cheap. Tulips are valuable on account 
of their glowing colours, the first to bloom, 
Due van Thol (yellow and scarlet), being in- 
di- pensable on account of its earlincsa. This 
may be followed by the white and yellow 
Pottebakker and Vermilion Brilliant, a 
dazzling scarlet, which bloom at the samo 
time. Pretty effects are obtained by pots 
of Snowdrops, which may be planted quite 
thickly, and the Crocus family makes a bright 
display. Of all the colours the white is the 
most attractive, the rich gold of the anthers 
contrasting charmingly with the satin petals 
of the snowy chalices. Another earlv-flower- 
ing bulb that should be grown bv ail is Iria 
reticulata. It has a delicious Violet scent, 
and its petals are of dark velvety-purple, 
netted with gold. Of Cape bulbs, Freesias, 
Ixias, and Sparaxis should certainly be given 
a trial. Freesia refracta alba is the best, 
ns well as the cheapest, variety. Ixias and 
Sparaxis are very attractive, the sea-green 
viridiflora being one of the most effective of 
the former, while Fire King (scarlet, with a 
yellow centre) is the handsomest form of the 
latter. Room should be made for a few vasea 
of Scilla sibirica, the bright azure-blue of its 
blossoms being very telling among the varied 
tints of the other spring flowers. The cul¬ 
ture of all of the foregoing subjects is of the 
easiest description. No greenhouse or even 
cold-frame is necessary. The Moss-fibre 
should be made fairly moist before potting, 
and the bulbs firmly planted. The vases 
should then be stood in an outhouse and 
covered with Cocoa-nut fibre to a depth of 
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6 inches. The fibre will then remain moist 
until the bulbs have started to make growth, 
when they may be brought into the house. 
The greatest care must be taken always to 
keep the fibre moist, as if it is allowed to 
become dry the bulbs will suffer, and pre- 
hnps refuse to flower. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES FOR 
CUTTING. 

(Reply to “Acorn.”) 

Ornamental Grasses impart to an arrange¬ 
ment a lightness and distinctive character 
which Fern-fronds, handsome as they are, 
fail to give. Moreover, it is difficult to keep 
up the needful amount of cut Ferns without 
disfiguring the plants. Most of the orna¬ 
mental Grasses are easily grown from seeds. 
Sow them in March in the open border in 
well-prepared soil—the earlier in the month 
the better if the weather is favourable. We 
have found the 'following six kinds to be 
among the most useful—viz: — 

AOROSTIS NEBULOSA and A. PULCHELLA.— 
These come into flower early, and are about 
the very lightest that can be grown ; they 
are also often sown in pots, and in this 
manner are useful for furnishing. 

Briza maxima and B. gracilis are two of 
the best of the Quaking Grasses. We find 
the former to be especially valuable. This 
sort is also one of the best, for cutting and 
drying for later use. If cut while the deep 
green tint is in it, it retains its colour better 
than if left till it has assumed a brownish 
tinge. 

Lag crus ovatus (the Turk's head Grass) 
is one of the most distinct kinds, ns well as 
one of the l>est for keeping, if treated as just 
advised in the case of the Briza. For bold 
arrangements in association with large 
flowers this is an excellent kind. Another 
valuable Grass is 

Eragrostis elkoans.— This ia a later kind 
than those previously named, and comes in 
useful for cutting up to the time when the 
early frosts spoil its colour. It is a somewhat 
stronger sort than the others; when well 
grown it attains a height of from 2 feet to 
2} feet. It should, therefore, be allowed 
more room than the others in which to 
develop. 

These ornamental Grasses are all valuable 
in their season and for preserving for use 
afterwards, not, however, after they have 
been disfigured by drying. When those 
raised from seed are well above the soil, it 
will be well to thin out any kind that has 
come up too thickly. This will throw more 
stamina into those that are left, rendering 
them more durable. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NEW STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

During the past year no stove and green¬ 
house plant received a first-class certificate, 
but the following were each given an award 
of merit. The following 

Auriculas were honoured: Canary Bird, 
a strong-growing, free-flowering variety, 
with very large pure vellow blossoms, 
May 3rd; Dorothy Cut'ts, a beautiful 
golden - bronze flower, May 3rd; May, 
a fine rich-crimson flower, whose beauty 
is enhanced by the pure white paste. May 
3rd ; Phyllis Douglas, a large, bold flower, 
rich purple, with lighter edges and white 
centre, April 5th; Roxburgh, a very fine 
alpine Auricula, rich purple, deeper towards 
the centre, with a golden eve, April 19th; 
Victor, a show variety, with large, deep 
purple flowers, white ‘centre, April 19th-, 
Warley, a remarkably distinct new show 
Auricula, a kind of heliotrope-pink, white 
paste around the yellow centre, April 19th. 

Begonia Rochfordi is a particularlydeep- 
coloured form of Begonia Gloirc de Lorraine, 
the nearest approach to a red yet obtained ; 
December 6th. 

Begonia Robe Queen, one of the tuberous 
section, has very large double flowers, of a 
pleasing shade of rich rose. The edges of 
the petals are prettily waved ; May 24th. 


Calathea crocata. — Regarded from a 
flowering point of view, inis is by far 
the most attractive of the Calatheas, 
which in gardens are more generally known 
as Maranta. The showiest portion con¬ 
sists of a head of orange-coloured bracts, 
borne on stems about a foot high, and just 
overtopping the tufts of handsome leaves, 
dark green above and purple beneath; 
March 22nd. A singular feature about this 
award is that the same plant was, under the 
name of Maranta crocata, given a first-class 
certificate in February, 1881. 

Cineraria Feltham Beauty. —The strain 
of this Cineraria m represented by six dis¬ 
tinct vHrieties—white, pink, light blue, deep 
blue, carmine, and maroon-purple. The 
blooms are stellate, yet shapely, and borne 
freely ; April 5th. 

Olivia King George V. — A yellow - 
flowered form. I failed to see any difference 
between this and the variety eitrina, which 
was given an award of merit in 1907; 
June 7th. 

Coni/EUM (Croton) Golden Ring (Lyn¬ 
wood variety).- A particularly good form of 
a well-known and popular variety of Croton ; 
October 25th. 

Crinum PURruRASCENS. — A very old 
species of Crinum, introduced from Old 
Calabar in 1826. The flowers, borne in 
an umbel, have very narrow segments, in 
colour whitish, suffused with rod. The 
long stamens, which form a noticeable 
feature of the inflorescence, are also red ; 
February 8th. The plant to which the 
award was made was again shown by Sir 
Trevor Lawrence on September 13th, with 
the information that it was the third time 
this particular plant had flowered during the 
present year. 

Erlangea tomkntuba, a native of British 
East Africa, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced three or four years ago. In general 
appearance it bears a considerable resem¬ 
blance to a Eupatorium, but the flowers, 
borne during the winter, are of a pleasing 
lilac-mauve tint; January 11th. 

Fuchsia Sylvia. —A very desirable garden 
variety of Fuchsia, with a long double pure 
white corolla, veined with rose at the base 
of the petals. The reflexed sepals are of a 
bright coral-red tint; July 19th. 

Gesnera Orange King.- This Gesnera 
formed one of the brightest features in 
the hall on October 11th, when a largo 
group was exhibited, and an award of 
merit given it. It is a seedling form, 
raised between Gesnera cinnabannn and 
Gesnera exoniensis. This new variety 
has very handsome heart-shaped leaves, 
mottled with dark green and red, and the 
flowers, borne in bold terminal spikes, are 
of a bright orange-red tint. 

Heliotrope Favourite. —The real name 
of this variety is Favori, it having been raised 
and distributed bv M. Bruant, of Poitiers, 
France. This variety has massive heads of 
unusually large flowers, in colour lilac- 
mauve, with a lighter centre. They are very 
fragrant; June 7th. To the following 

HirrEASTRUMS an award of merit was 
given : Calypso, a very large flow-er of good 
substance, in colour white, heavily veined 
with deep reddish-rose; April 19th. In 
Cardinal Wolsey, the size and form alone 
render it a striking one; but, in addi¬ 
tion, the shade of violet-red, with a few 
white markings in the centre, causes it 
to stand out markedly from the otheT Hip- 
penstrums; April 19th. Gereant is a mag¬ 
nificent flower, of a brilliant orange-scarlet 
tint; April 19th. 

Hydrangea Mme. Emile Mouillere.—A 
form of Hydrangea Hortensia, in which the 
flow’ers are almost white, with a small pink 
centre. The edges of the petals are slightly 
serrated ; May 3rd. 

Hydrangea Ornement. -This, I think, 
is the better of the two Hydrangeas, the sterile 
blossoms, which go to make up a large bold 
truss, being of a pleasing blush shade, and 
distinctly toothed around the margins. This 
latter feature can be distinctly seen in the 
illustration which appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated, October 1st, page 583; May 
3rd. 

KALANCHOE KEWEN8I8 EXCEL8IOR. — A 
pleasing variety of the typical K/ilanclioe 


kewensis, itself a cross between K. fl&mmea 
and K. Benti. In Excelsior the colour is 
a rich carmine-rose, and the habit dwarfer 
than that of the type ; June 21st. 

Macleania insigms. — A member of 
the Vaccinium family, native of the Andes 
of South America. It forms a rather loose- 
growing shrub, clothed with ovate leaves of 
a firm, leathery texture when mature. In a 
young state they are tinged with bronzy- 
orange. The flowers, which, in their shape 
and the manner they are borne, suggest 
those of an Epaeris, are of a bright reddish- 
scarlet colour; May 3rd. 

Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander. — This 
is the finest of the shrubby Marguerites, 
with Anemone-like blossoms. The finest 
blooms are nearly 6 inches across, and of 
this about two-thirds is taken up with 
the large cushion-like centre. In habit it is 
very different from any of the other varieties, 
approaching as it does more nearly the typical 
Chrysanthemum frutescens ; May 24th. 

Nepenthes nobilis. —A hybrid between 
Nepenthes sanguinea and Nepenthes Curtisi 
superba. A large pitehered variety, in the 
way of N. sanguinea, but not so deep in 
colour. The basal jx>rtion of the pitcher is 
greenish, and the upper light red, with dark 
red splashes ; October 25th. 

Nerine elegantissima.- A new variety of 
a very pleasing tint, the colour a warm red¬ 
dish-rose, with a carmine stripe through the 
centre of each segment. The divisions of the 
flowers are prettily undulated, particularly 
towards the upper parts; Octolier 25th. 

OSMUNDA PALUSTK1S CKI8PATA CONGEST \. 
—A dwarf congested variety of the well- 
known Osmumlft palustris. Like the type, 
the fronds are of a pretty bronzy red tint; 
May 3rd. 

Pelargonium White Queen.-I n the 
whitish stems and leafstalks titics shows an 
affinity to the popular West Brighton Gem. 
The flowers, however, are larger, of good 
shape, and of the purest white ; June 7th. 

Kakkacema Willmott.*:. A hybrid 
between Sarraeenia purpurea and Sar- 
raeenia Stevensi. It is a bold and strik¬ 
ing form, with broad green pitchers, 
marbled with red, becoming redder with age. 
The lid of the pitcher is verv large and up¬ 
right. The entire plant is a little over a foot 
in height ; May 24th. 

Schizantiius hybrids. A particularly 
fine strain, of good habit, and with a wide 
range of colour in the markings of the 
flowers. T. C. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Tillandsla Linden!.-This ranks as one of 
the most beautiful of the extensive order to 
w'hieh it belongs. Out of flower it is a very 
pretty plant, the narrow, gracefully recurved 
leaves being so regularly disposed as to form 
quite a symmetrical specimen 6 inches or a 
little more in height. The flower stem, which 
is pushed up from the centre of the tuft of 
leaves, is quite erect, and reaches usually 
a height of 8 inches to a foot. The upper 
portion of this for about one-half its length 
is clothed with two opposite, closely imbri¬ 
cated, rows of bracts, which, when fresh, 
are of a rich, bright pink colour, which they 
retain for a considerable time. The flowers, 
produced singly from the axils of the bracts, 
are of a rich purple colour. This Til- 
landsia, a native of the Andes of Peru, will 
thrive well in an intermediate or warm- 
house temperature. The best compost for it 
is a mixture of fibrous peat, Sphagnum 
Moss, and sand. Thorough drainage is very 
essential, as it needs copious supplies of 
water during the growing season.—G. S. C. 

Fentas carnea.— This Pentas, native of tropical 
Africa, from whence it was introduced in 1842, is a 
very pretty, free - flowering .subject for a warm 
structure. The blossoms, home in neat, rounded 
heads, arc of a pretty, pink tint, and. given a few' 
healthy specimens, a succession is kept up for a 
considerable time. It succeeds best when struck from 
cuttings in the spring and the. plants grown on freely 
during the summer. Pots § indies or 7 inches in 
diameter are. as a rule, large enough for this Pen tar, 
which will succeed in ordinary potting compost, such 
as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand.—T. C. 

Ornithogalum thyraoides.-Will any reader 
who has grown this in this country kindly artist me 
as to what 1 should do with the bulbs whin the 
flowers drop? Should I put the roots in sandy soil, 
without, water, in a greenhouse, keeping them from 
frost. or should they have an o-a a-ional watering in 
the spring, J M. {'. Bir.mnoK Hamhi.y. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BY A STREAM AT MOUNT USHER. 
This cut gives an idea of beauty unusual in 

? ;ardens, unfortunately. It is a little scene 
rom that rich garden in the bosom of the 
Wicklow Hills, beside a rapid streamlet, 
and is full of good things. In this 6ort of 
garden we get away from the stereotyped, 
and a great blessing that is. In the rest, the 
thing tells its own story of beauty and grace. 


long pointed leaves of a Cordylino (Club 
Palm) give a certain grandeur to a picture 
typical of many a corner in this enchanting 
spot. Mr. Walpole and his brother have 
spent time and thought in converting a well- 
watered valley into a real “garden of de¬ 
light.” They have never been afraid to 
learn by experience the climatic-resisting 
power of even the most tender foreigner, 
and here, protected from rough winds, and 
with the advantage of the soft Irish climate, 
plants and shrubs from other and warmer 


characteristic of the Th&lictrums. The 
flowers are of a pale purple, and the entire 
1 effect of the plant is one which has justly 
merited a considerable amount of praise. It 
i is increased by seeds or by division in spring. 

OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA. 

It would bo interesting to know what started 
| the oft-repeated gospel of “half shade” for 
I Oxalis enneapliylla. I say this in no sneer¬ 
ing spirit at “ G. G.’s ” excellent note on 
the plant, but just because, though it un¬ 



ity a stream at Mouut Usher, Co. Wicklow. From a photograph by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Delverne, Farnham, Surrey, 


Among the plants is that beautiful weeping 
Kparaxis (S. puleherrima), which seems to do 
very well in Irish gardens. 

-No illustration can give an idea of the 

wealth of colour and soft harmonies in this 
group, “By a stream at Mount Usher.” The 
overhanging Sparaxis puleherrima (the Wand 
Flower) grows to its full height amidst shel¬ 
tering shrubs, its soft rose colouring showing 
to advantage against a background of Bam¬ 
boo. It is balanced on the opposite side of the 
stream by a mass of Hydrangea blossom- 
pink, shading to blue—while above it the 


lands grow luxuriantly, filling the garden- 
I lover with envy. --Mrs. L)ei,veh Broughton, 
DtlveniP, Farnham, Sumy. 

Delavay’s Meadow Rue.— Thalictrum De- 
i lavayi is one of the Meadow ltues which have 
quickly come into public favour, and it is 
worth the consideration of those who are 
taking notes of plants to add to their gardens 
this spring. It is a pretty 6pecie« from 
China, growing about feet high, and 
has purplish stems and branches and leaves 
of the pretty form which i9 60 marked a 


| doubtedly does enjoy half shade, it seems to 
| equally enjoy full sunshine. Was it the re¬ 
putation which the plant’s home—the Falk¬ 
land Islands- enjoys for being a sunless, 

I rainy spot, which originated the “half 
j shade ” formula, or was it that when the 
! plant was first introduced there was a doubt, 
and the half shade of our native Oxalis 
1 Acetosella, the Wood Sorrel of our wood¬ 
lands, wa<s tried, found successful, and re¬ 
peated? I had the good fortune to make a 
pilgrimage to the Falkland Islands in the 
spring of last year, to study and collect the 
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plant. In spite of the awful reputation of 
“ these miserable islands,” as Darwin calls 
them, I had a fortnight of almost continuous 
sunshine there. Uxalis enneaphylla ap¬ 
peared to be a most versatile plant in the 
matter of aspect and situation. I found it 
first about a mile to the south of Port Stan¬ 
ley—masses of it—growing among a horrid 
little Fern, whose roots formed a springy, 
tough mat, as impossible to dig iii as a new 
door-mat. This was close to the seashore, on 
level ground, exposed to all aspects. .The 
ground was peaty, as is all the Falkland soil, 
and at that time very dry. Further on I 
found the plant again, this time struggling 
amid low', scrubby bushes of Empetrum 
rubrum. Here the leaves were large, and 
on stems which were drawn to a length of 
often a foot. In the open they were mean 
and stunted. Then I found very large quan¬ 
tities of the plant a mile or two inland, on a 
rocky hillside, facing west. Here it was very 
plentiful. Th^re were plants growing in 
deep cracks and ledges of quartz cliff, with 
scarcely any soil at all, and there were large 
colonies among low scrub, and again oilier 
colonics of almost pure Oxalis, forming deli¬ 
cious little meadows a yard or two across, of 
glorious glaucous green, crinkled leaves, deep 
down among enormous tumbled quartz 
blocks. Here the soil was a rich, rotten 
black peat, moist, and as silky in the hand as 
a dead mouse. Here certainly was the con¬ 
ventional “half shade,” but quite as often 
it grew' in full sun, even exposed in tinv 
crannies of the cliffs. The bulbs which I 
brought home have grown amazingly in light 
turfy loam in shallow frames, in full sun, 
and though they started into growth after a 
(slightly prematurely forced rest, and that a 
short one, they have flowered well. A few' 
turned out to be of a soft rosy-pink. I also 
noticed what I had never noticed before—that 
they are gently but deliciously sweet-scented. 
The fine patch of Oxalis enneaphylla on the 
rock garden at Kew was originally planted 
in half shade, but has spread round the 
corner into full sun. Personally, I believe 
that the plant will prove to do as well, or 
even better, in full sun than in half shade. 
It should not be planted deep. But the “occa¬ 
sional top-dressing” which “ G. G.” suggests 
should be remembered, for the small bulbs 
have a tendency to grow out of the soil. 
Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Lilium candidum.— I have been reading 
with great interest the article, by Mr. 
Wyndham Fitzherbert, on the disease in 
Lilium candidum in the hope that I might 
gain some information to enable me to cope 
with this disease, which I have had in my 
garden. But my little experience does not 
coincide with that of your correspondent, and 1 
venture to relate it so that others may know 
what it is and may be able to compare notes. 
In the first place, I had given me a few 
bulbs from a cottage garden, where a fine, 
healthy stock of Lilium candidum existed, 
and where the plants flowered splendidly 
every year and were unaffected bv the 
disease. I had heard of this disease before 
and had seen affected plants. I, therefore, 
thought I might be safe with the bulbs from 
a cottage garden Mich as this. But, I am 
sorry to say, the disease attacked the plants, 
and I had to destroy the bulbs in case of 
their affecting other Lilies. A year after¬ 
wards I bought some imported bulbs, which 
bad just arrived, and planted these in 
August two years ago. These have never 
shown any signs of disease, and they flowered 
with me all right last summer. This little 
hit of personal experience may elicit that of 
other amateurs, and may prevent them from 
too hastily assuming that it is only imported 
bulbs which show' disease and from hesitat¬ 
ing to purchase them in fear of the disease 
being brought to their gardens. 

Lilium testaceum.— I have read of this 
same disease appearing in gardens and at¬ 
tacking Lilium testaceum, a very beautiful 
Lily, which always appeals to me; but 
I have not seen it attacked by any 
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disease. I have also been asking a friend 
who has cultivated it for many years if he 
has seen it diseased, and he tells me that 
he has not. 1 think it is one of the best of 
the hardy Lilies that I have, and I always 
like to see its nankeen-yellow blooms. I 
grow' it in the ordinary border among all 
kinds of hardy plants, and it seems quite 
able to hold its own there and to be quite 
satisfactory in my garden, as well as in that 
of my friend. It is a pity that it is not more 
grown by other amateurs, and there seem to 
he many of these in the neighbourhood of 
our towns who do not know this handsome 
Turk’s Cap Lily. It docs not seem to re¬ 
quire any special soil, and that is a con¬ 
sideration to many of us. But I think that 
it should be planted as early as we can get 
tho bulbs, and they make a much finer show 
the year after planting if they can bo got 
in an early as possible. I have been told 
of an amateur who lifts it every year, dresses 
the soil with old manure, and replants at 
once, as early as September. 

Cerastiumh.- I like the masses of flowers 
given us by some of tlie Cerastiums in 

summer such masses, indeed, as to make 

us think how appropriate is the name of 
“Snow in Summer,” ns applied to this 
plant. The grey foliage is very pretty m 
itself in dry weather in winter, but the 

masses of flowers are superb where a carpet 
of white bloom is wanted for any purpose. 
The favourite kind seems to he Cerastiuin 
tomentosum, hut 1 like Bieherstein’s one, 
C. Biebersteini, seedlings of which wore 
given me by a friend who was raising a 

quantity for covering rough rockwork. I 
planted these, and they are now growing into 
big masses, which are very fine in their way. 
It seems bolder in all its ways than C. 
tomentosurn, and it has done well with me 
hanging over a low wall in a place where 
one wanted more a mass of one thing than 
a collection of choice things. On a low' wall 
I have, which supports the* soil in a lxirdor, 
this Snow in Summer looks very well indeed. 
The wall is of red stone, and n*< this has be¬ 
come weathered and dark in colour, the grey 
leaves and the white flowers show' up well. 

I was informed by my friend that for two 
or three pence a great number of seedlings 
—more than enough to stock a moderate- 
sized garden, he said - could be procured. 
He plants his in generous masses several feet 
across on rough rockwork. But I think it 
wants some looking after to prevent it from 
spreading too much, and I am told the best 
time to clip it back is after it has flowered.. 

The Siberian Iris.- I should like to in¬ 
duce more amateurs to embark upon the cul¬ 
tivation of the Siberian Iris (Iris sibirica), 
which pleases me very much, although some 
friends of mine tell me that it is too small 
in its flowers, and that they like something 
big and massive. They do not appear to see 
any beauty in small flowers ; and. in the way 
of Irises, apparently think that the perfec¬ 
tion of beauty is in such kinds as a big Hag 
Iris of the Germanica type. I do not in the 
leftist despise such fine flowers as those, hut I 
think we have in some of the smaller Irises 
a wonderful amount of beauty. This 
Silierian Iris gives us a number of small, 
very shapely flowers, which may he, possibly, 
small for the length of the stems which carry 
them, but which are in themselves very 
beautiful. 1 have, for example, a charming 
white one here, the flowers of a delicate 
white, veined with blue. For cutting, these 
little Siberian Iris flowers are lovely, hut 
they ought to be cut in bud, just when be¬ 
ginning to show colour. Placed in water, 
they will open out, and will last much longer 
than if cut when fully open. A great ad¬ 
vantage of this Iris its that it docs well in a 
moist place—that being, I am assured, the 
best position for it—but it will also flourish 
in the ordinary border, so that those of us 
who do not possess a moist place can grow 
it in other parts. I once raised some plants 
from seeds, and found this an easy and 
a cheap way of obtaining a few plants. I 
sowed the seeds in a pot in spring, pricked 
out the seedlings when they could be handled 
properly, and then planted them out in July. 
Thev have flowered well since. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowerh. 


FLOWERS AND EARLY SUMMER 
BUTTERFLIES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —With one exception, the species of 
blue butterflies inhabiting the British Isles 
do not frequent gardens, but rather meadows, 
moors, and chalky lulls. The exception is 
the Holly, or Azure-Blue, the first genera¬ 
tion of which appears in May and the second 
in August. This butterfly is generally seen 
basking in the sun on the leaves of Ivy and 
Portugal Laurel, hut among the flowers it 
does affect may be mentioned Laurusiinua, 
Lucerne, Borage, and the wild Hyacinth. 
The Orange-tip is especially attracted by 
Lilac, Jack-in-the-IIedge, Cuckoo-pint, and 
the garden Rocket. Much ignorance seems 
to prevail concerning the very common small 
Tortoiseshell. During the winter it sleeps 
in an outhouse, in a hollow tree-trunk, or 
some such place of refuge, and wakes up in 
the early spring, generally in March. Com¬ 
paratively few survive the rigours of our 
wilder, and these do not lay their eggs (on 
the Stinging Nettle) till mid-May. The but¬ 
terflies resulting therefrom emerge late in 
June ; a second brood occurs in August, and 
very frequently a third in October. But 
very few members of any brood show them¬ 
selves in gardens, except on Kedum speeta- 
bile, the reason being that they prefer tho 
warm hanks under hedgerows, where there 
is an abundant supply of Nettles and various 
wild flowers. During my study of the varia¬ 
tion of this species, extending over quite ten 
years. I have reared very many thousands of 
small Tortoiseshells from their caterpillar*, 
and have turned about 99 per cent, out into 
my garden, where I grow innumerable attrac¬ 
tive "flowers, but I can assure your readers 
that n-s a rule tho butterflies have all disap¬ 
peared next day. Also, my experience with 
the Peacoch butterfly is practically the same. 
As for the Brimstone or Sulphur Butterfly, 
the surest way to attract it into your garden 
is to plant a bush or two of the graceful 
Alder Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula). If 
there are any female butterflies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood they will come late in May and 
deposit their eggs on the newly expanded 
leaves, oil which the caterpillars will feed 
till mid-July. The resulting butterflies may 
be looked for in the early part of August. 
Among the flowers 1 have noticed them rifling 
are Lucerne, Clover, and the red Dead- 
Nettle. G. H. Raynor. 


NOTES AND EBP LIES. 

Dwarf bedding Dahlias.— Mr. J. E. Hope 
may hear of the Crystal Palace bedding 
Dahlias, and recently referred to, if he will 
write to Messrs. Canned and Sons, Kwanley, 
Kent, for a Dahlia list. The one 1 have is 
four years old, hut so great is the variety of 
old and new Dahlias the firm keeps that I 
think it is quite probable what is desired will 
he supplied. The following may he asked for 
under name : King of Dwarfs, dark purple ; 
Marguerite Bruant, white ; Rising Sun, scar¬ 
let ; Yellow Pet, Scarlet Globe, orange-scar¬ 
let ; and Sambo, maroon and black. Theso 
are all described as bedders. and presumably 
are dwarf. It would, however, be better to 
have the height of each one clearly stated. 
In making a bed of these Dahlia-s, it is not. 
well to have all of the same height, and they 
may well vary from l!0 inches up to 30 inches, 
putting the tallest in the centre. Even.when 
so employed, a few tall variegated Maize or 
Eulalias " interspersed among the Dahlia*, 
while detracting nothing from the floral effect, 
might do much to render the bed less flat or 
formal. -—A. D. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Acortri .-Seeing your 
lawn. ;ii- \on sav. ha* a pood bottom, tln-if* is no 
for sowing auv Gras>-seed. A pood dressing 
would he as follow»;-(ine-half of the quantity of the 
compost. required should he loam, one-fourth 
thorou'-'hlv deemed manure, such m an old Mush¬ 
room-bed'or an old hotbed, and one-fourth road- 
sweepinpfl or the residue from the burning of parden 
rubbish! etc. Some bone-meal would also make a 
pood addition. Mix all together, then pass it through 
a tine sie\e to rid it of stones and other substances. 
Spread it evenlv over the lawn, afterwards working 
it in bv sweeping the surface with a Birch-broom, 
first lengthwise and then iu the opposite direction. 
In April pive a dressine of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of H>. per square rod. 
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and eampaniflora, also the scarlet Clema¬ 
tis (C. coccinea), eo charming in its foliage 
and flower, especially near etone-worK. 
That is always raised from seed, and I 
have never noticed that any have died. 
The nature of theise plants is vigorous ; for 
instance, the Mountain Clematis of India and 
C. tangutica are strong, vigorous climbers, 
and others of the family are vigorous when 
grown under natural conditions. The 
forms of the European Clematis (C. Viticella) 
should interest us, because they have the 
hardiness and vigour of the parent kind, 
which with me sows itself in hedgerows. The 
forms and hybrids of C. Viticella raised by 
M. Morel, of Lyons, are useful garden 
plants, less liable to disease than the larger 



Clematis Muie. Baronnft Veillard. 


CLEMATISES DYING OFF. 

No plant ever sung by the poets is so 
graceful in habit and beautiful m colour as 
the Clematis. Millions of them have been 
sent out by nurserymen, and yet in many 
places one may scarcely see more than two 
or three poor plants. Naturally, a reason 
is sought to account for the fact that what 
might be the most charming ornament of our 
flower gardens is so seldom seen with a tithe 
of the beauty which it might display. 

It is the influence of the stock.we have to 
think of. For example, some graft on the 
native C. Vitalba, a very vigorous grow ing 
climber, and to put a Japanese or a Chinese 
sort on this may lead to injury, caused by 


from Clematis alpina, in April, to Mine, i 
Baronne Veillard, here figured, which ' 
closes up the autumnal season, did well. I 
Naturally, the plants are copse plants eo j 
far as we know them in Europe—that is 
to say, they grow through shrubs, and there¬ 
fore are shaded up to a great part of 
their length — and it is possible that ( 
the full exposure of the garden may some¬ 
times cause in sunny weather the dying off 
which we see. In any case, I have had great 
success in growing them on low trees aud 
bushes, and the abundant grace they show- 
in that way, arranging themselves among 
the branchiets, is beyond anything a gar¬ 
dener could do by staking or tying. Death 
or disfigurement may sometimes come I 


difference in the flow of sap. Plants of dif¬ 
ferent countries have different seasons of 
starting, and in that way may paralyse 
the good kind. Others graft on C. Viti¬ 
cella, a European plant and a much better 
stock, and they say that the plants thus 
grafted will often root themselves, and 
they sometimes do so. Why graft at all? 
With free-growing plants like these there 
ie no good reason for it. The old way 
was to layer them, and it was the safe 
way. The haste to multiplv them quickly 
leads to the use of stocks, and we are none 
the better for it. There can be no doubt 
about the enormous number of failures and 
deaths among the plants. 

I have planted a great number, and suf¬ 
fered like other people, but in some way 
success came in the end, and many kinds, 

Digitized by Google 


through disease or mildew, to which they 
are rather liable, but oftentimes plants 
which seemed stricken came up again from 
the root. 

The best results I have ever had were 
from plants on their own roots, some of 
which bore thousands of flowers, and best of 
all, perhaps, one called Perle d’Azur. 
Constant successes have beeu with the 
neglected smaller kinds, which' 1 are quite as 
graceful as any others. The white C. Viti¬ 
cella, for example, will run up flowering 
trees, and give beautiful effects in that way. 
And so with the claret-coloured one (C. V. 
rubra), which is charming. I have had it 
for many years, and it gives a good effect 
every year. 

Most of the smaller kinds are very 
interesting and beautiful, such as crispa 


i kinds. I have grown every good kind I 
could get, and, in spite of all accidents, have 
got a very good result. The new red form 
of the Indian Clematis seems to me a distinct 
plant and a very charming one, and it does 
not seem in the least affected by disease. 

In a letter to ('ountry Life , “ F. W. H.” 
advise* mixing with the soil a large propor¬ 
tion of old mortar, slaked lime, or chalk. 
Clemutisee may thrive in such conditions, 
but they are not essential. I have various 
types, from the vigorous Indian and Cen¬ 
tral Asian climbers to the fragile ones, like 
C. crispa and the scarlet Clematis, and there 
is no trace of lime in the soil. Good, sandy 
loam is sufficient, or, if anything is added, 
it should be plenty of sharp sand. A prac¬ 
tice I have followed lately may be intere«t- 
I ing to others. When n batch of plants 
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comes from a nursery, there are two wig¬ 
like masses of roots, one at the bottom, 
w hich is that of the stock, and one higher up, 
which is that of the grafted subject. The 
lower roots I cut off, so as to prevent any 
influence from that source. 

The plants seed so freely that I often ask 
why we do not grow them more in this way. 
We might not always get the true plant, but 
should get beautiful things and plants 
unvexed t»y the stock evil. W. R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


flowering border Chrysanthemums to lift 
each plant slightly, by inserting a garden- 
fork under each old root, so that the soil 
and roots are raised slightly above the ordi¬ 
nary level of the garden. This will keep the 
plants high and dry, and a goodly number 
in ay be saved by these simple means. Super¬ 
fluous moisture is carried off, and as soon as 
genial weather is experienced, indications of 
life will be apparent. Let those who arc in 
doubt as to what to do test the three methods 
if they have the accommodation for doing 
so. W. V. T. 


PRESERVING OLD STOOLS OF 
OUTDOOR VARIETIES. 
Although there are many varieties of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemum that will 
>ass through a normal English winter with 
ittle or no inconvenience, there is also a 
goodly number of beautiful sorts that fail to 
withstand the rigours T)f such a season. I 
have grown the early-flowering border sorts 
for fully twenty-three years, and have all 
along carefully noted the characteristics of 
the new varieties each' successive season. 
W’ith the advent of Mine. Marie Masse, a 
change for the better was observed, and in 
the novelties that were subsequently intro¬ 
duced it was easy to trace their parentage to 
this sort and its sports. I have always re¬ 
garded this plant as ideal for border culture, 
and I question w hether any other early-flower¬ 
ing variety has enjoyed the popularity that 
undoubtedly belongs to this excellent old 
sort. Reddens may very reasonably ask why 
this has been regarded with so much favour 
for so long. The reply is that it possesses a 
beautiful branching habit of growth, is 
sturdy, free-flowering, and, most important 
of all, has a robust constitution. It is be¬ 
cause of this last-mentioned fact that the 
better border sorts are preserved to us. 

After flowering, the plants may be cut 
down, and the grower has the assurance 
that the old stools will pass through the 
winter practically unscathed. I mention this 
old variety because it has now come to be 
regarded as a type of the better outdoor 
sorts. Those who have grown the variety 
I have named know full well that the plant 
develops a large number of underground 
shoots, that retain the vigour and robustness 
of the variety, and that make rapid progress 
so soon as the winter is past. In the wettest 
and also in the most severe seasons my plants 
have always given a good account of them¬ 
selves. In open fields, in allotment gardens, 
and in small suburban gardens, plants of 
Mme. Marie Masse have never failed. The 
one trouble with plants of this description is 
the avidity with which slugs destroy the 
tender young growths as they push through 
the soil. This can be guarded against very 
easily, however. The crowns of the planis 
should be sprinkled with sharp sand or 
sifted ashes. As a matter of fact, a layer 
of either of these over the crowns of the 
plants is generally a sufficient protection 
against serious trouble from slugs. What of 
the other early-flowering sorts that produce 
no underground, sucker-like shoots? Many 
of them would be better served by lifting 
the plants and replanting them in cold- 
frames or on the benches of a cool green¬ 
house. Another plan is that of lifting the 
plants, and, after having knocked off most of 
the soil, standing them on the 6oil of a hard- 
bottomed border of a cool greenhouse, after¬ 
wards lightly covering them with some 
light sandy loam or other equally gritty 
compost. Especial care should be taken in 
watering, as overwatering may lead to 
failure. Some varieties will need scarcely 
any water until the new growths have begun 
to show through the soil. Planis arranged 
close together in this way occupy very little 
space. Many readers may have no cold- 
frame accommodation, and also may not pos¬ 
sess a glass-house of any description. Natu¬ 
rally. they wish to preserve the old stock 
plants in their borders. Where the quarters 
are low-lving and very moist in consequence, 
many of them will lie lost unless something 
is done to save them. Over-moist conditions 
are the most trying of all, and plants fre¬ 
quently rot and die during a moist season 
such as the present has been. I would ad¬ 
vise readers who are growing the early- 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“E. G.” seems to have felt that, in com¬ 
menting on the numbers of new varieties of 
Chrysanthemums he furnishes lists of each 
season, I have been too personal. Nothing 
was further from my thoughts than to find 
fault with anyone for thus giving readers 
names and descriptions of new varieties that 
had either been presented for awards or had 
been listed as new'. For all these numbers, 
the bulk of them at the outset doomed to 
oblivion, or, if purchased and grown, then 
to be cast aside as failures, neither “ E. G.” 
nor any other contributor can be responsible. 
My. point was that such a number became 
bewildering to the ordinary grower, and espe¬ 
cially to the amateur. “ E. G.” mentions that 
at the Crystal Palace Show, on November 
2nd, of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
only ten out of one hundred submitted for 
award received certificates. But then, that 
society holds several meetings each autumn, 
and it is just possible that throughout the 
season the number of awards stated may be 
doubled, or even trebled. In addition to 
which, there are the awards of the R.H.S. to 
be added, so that honoured varieties alone, 
if not legion, are very many, and even so 
many at? to bewilder any ordinary grower. Is 
it not time that sonic very much higher 
standard in relation to awards to these new' 
varieties was established, as out of those 
thus favoured with honours some must stand 
out very much in advanco of others? The 
National Sweet Pea Society’s Floral Com¬ 
mittee, hardening their hearts against the 
many novelties which were presented to them 
last summer, were content to make five 
awards only. They are setting up higher 
.standards every year. Mav those high ideals 
be severely retained! Tn any case, tlie num¬ 
ber of awards made to Chrysanthemums 
seems to be very large. I am glad to learn 
that “ E. G.” will kindly give readers later 
his estimate of the twelve best old and the 
twelve best new varieties. Especially should 
it be said what old varieties the new ones 
really supersede. D. 

LATE-FLOWERING YELLOW MARKET 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A very considerable change has taken 
place in the yellow Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that have been sent to our principal 
flower-markets within the last two or three 
years. Growers have been at considerable 
trouble and expense in testing the new sorts, 
and only those who kuow the methods 
adopted in a market nursery can appreciate 
the value of such a trial, it is only in this 
way that the worth of a new sort for cutting 
can be properly determined, and it may be a 
season or two before a large batch of an 
approved sort comes to be grown. Some 
readers may be surprised to learn that each 
variety has its little peculiarities, and these 
have to be thoroughly mastered before a 
grower .will commit himself to a big outlay. 
Within the last month I paid two visits to a 
large market nursery, for the purpose of look¬ 
ing through the extensive collection of mid¬ 
season and late-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Headers will appreciate the huge character 
of the display when it is stated to bo repre¬ 
sented by tens of thousands of plants, in large 
batches of the best and most reliable varie¬ 
ties. Acres of glass are requisitioned to 
house the plants, and the varieties, as they 
open in succession, make a truly remarkable 
display. December Gold, sent out as Novem¬ 
ber Gold, is a fairly large flower of good 
quality. It is of a deep golden-yellow colour, 
has a stiff habit, bears its blooms on stout, 
erect foot stalks, and comes into flower at 
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the end of November, continuing in blossom 
well into December. Another grand variety, 
flowering during the same period, is R. F. 
Felton. This 13 a fine reflexed Japanese 
bloom, of the richest yellow seen in any 
market Chrysanthemum in cultivation. 
Although the habit of the plant is sturdy, it 
can hardly bo regarded as satisfactory. 
Mabel Morgan was well represented, although 
this variety has been in commerce for years. 
The stock appeared to bo in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, and the variety is good in all respects. 
Nagoya has had a long run of popularity, and 
it is easy to understand this when the beauty 
of the orange-yellow flowers is taken into 
consideration. This is a capital plant for 
lifting, and if the plant be disbudded the 
results are excellent. Polvphemo, known to 
few growers, is a beautiful sort, and is sure 
to become very popular. The blooms are 
fairly large, and of pleasing form. Bright 
yellow aptly descrilies the colour. Souvenir 
do Searlarandis is another variety of which 
very little is known ; it is destined to bo 
largely grown for market when once the 
worth of the blooms is understood. Deep 
yellow describes the colour of the flowers, 
and the plant grows freely. Although this 
new sort is described bv some growers as 
flowering in October and Novomlier, it is 
really a December sort. Allman’s Yellow is 
an extremely pretty variety when grown in 
free-flowering sprays. There was a large 
hatch of plants in the best of condition on 
the occasion of my visit in mid-December. 
Not the least of the charming Japanese sorts 
was Freda Bedford. Beautiful flowers of a 
bright orange-yellow colour, shaded apricot, 
were freely displayed, ami they were borne 
on stiff, erect stems. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single - flowered Chrysanthemums: 
Selected 80 rt 8 . During the past sen: on 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums have been 
tried in the gardens of several well known 
trade growers. These trials were carried out 
under the auspices of the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society. Of 
mid-season varieties, the following were re¬ 
cognised as being superior to others that 
were in flower at the same time. 'There were 
two plants each of 2a0 varie. io$,. 'Three 
points represent the maximum award : — 
Yellow varieties: Kitty Bourne, Narcissus, 
and Robert Milner were each awarded threo 
points; Sir George Bullough and Winnie 
Wells, two points each. White rar’nties 
Mensa and M. J. Carlile, three points.; White 
Pagrani and Cepheus, two points each. 
Pink, blush, and kindred toms: Mrs. W. 
Buckingham, Florrie King, and Edith 

Pagram, each three points; Lyra and Pictor, 
each two points. Other colours: Sylvia 
Slade, rosy-purple; Metta, deep magenta- 
red ; Lady Blanche Conyngham, bronzy-red ; 
Sandown Radiance, rich chestnut-crimson ; 
Mrs. F. A. Collett, deep salmon ; and Gaiety, 
bright bronze, each three points ; Mrs. T. A. 
Collier, rich terra cotta, and Pyre thrum, ro«y- 
red, each two points. Of late varieties, the 
following were recognised by the committee : 
Canned's Crimson, deep crimson ; Mrs. 
Robert Cannell, crimson, with yellow zone; 
Cnnnell’s While, a very large white; and 
Caledonia, a huge pink-tinted white flower, 
each three points; Kathleen, white, and 
Rosalinde, white, each two points.—C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. 

It is questionable if any Chrysanthemum 
ever created such a furore as did this variety 
a little over twenty years ago when it was 
first sent out. The glowing accounts from 
America before it was seen in this country 
were, no doubt, answerable for much of the 
interest shown. It proved, however, to be 
of such ]R>or constitution that successes in its 
culture were few and far between, and it 
soon dropped out of cultivation. The next 
of these so-called hairy Chrysanthemums was 
Louis Bochmer. and though grown for some 
years longer. I have not met with it of late. 
After this, the French raisers sent out many 
varieties of this class, so that for a little 
while they were very much talked about. 
Now almost- the only one met with is Hairy 
Wonder, which is of good habit and an in¬ 
teresting flower.—N. 
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ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIA BLEUANA. 

This is a hybrid between Miltonia vexillaria 
and M. Roezli, and was first raised by M. 
Bleu, of Paris, in 1889. Since that time 
other raisers have obtained seedlings from 
the same cross, and several beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct varieties have appeared—notably M. 
Bleuana nobilior, M. B. aurea, M. B. rosea, 
M. B. splendens, M. B. splendidissimn, and 
M. B. virginalis, all of which have been 
awarded first-class certificates by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The flowers of M. 
Bleuana are each about 5 inches across, 
sepals and petals intermediate in shape, the 


tion that fresh air can be freely admitted 
without the plants being in a draught. Some 
growers place this plant in what is known 
among Orchid-growers as the East Indian- 
house or plant stove, but in such warmth it 
generally makes weak growth, and is more 
liable to the attack of insect pests than when 
grown in a cooler atmosphere. Another 
result of too great heat is that the leaves 
spot and go off at their points, and the whole 
plant, sooner or later, gradually loses vigour. 
This plant, like one of its parents (M. vexil¬ 
laria) forms its principal roots just under the 
surface of the compost; therefore, it is ad¬ 
visable that rather large pots should be used. 
The pots should be drained with clean broken 
crockw to nearly three-fourths of their depth, 


i plants. The best time for repotting is when 
growth recommences. After repotting, very 
| careful watering is necessary. At first, and 
I till the new growths begin to root freely, 
water should bo afforded sparingly, a fine- 
rosed watering-can or fine syringe sprayer 
i being used for the purpose, merely sprinkling 
! the surface of the compost occasionally in 
I sufficient quantity to keep the Sphagnum 
Moss alive. As the roots are seen pushing 
their way through the potting material, ana 
1 according to the condition of the plants, so 
I should this supply of water be increased. 

I With careful treatment, the plants soon be- 
( come re-established, when water may be more 
' liberally applied. 

This Miltonia is very free flowering, and 



former white, the latter with some purplish 
stains at the base, lip also intermediate, 
having the broader form of M. Roezli, but 
not so deep as in M. vexillaria, white, with 
a fan-shaped rayed red-brown blotch in front 
of the yellow disc, which is also intermediate 
in shape between those of the two parents. 
The named hybrids vary principally in the 
colour of the markings, these being very 
marked where a number of seedlings is 
raised from the same parentage. 

Miltonia Bleuana succeeds better, and 
produces flowers of better quality and in 
greater abundance, when grown at the warm 
end of an intermediate-house or the cool end 
of the Cattleya-house all the year round, than 
when grown with the cool Odontoglossums. 
The plants should 
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and, to render these firm, put a layer of 
rough Sphagnum Moss over all, and above 
that the compost, which should consist of 
Osmunda-fibre and clean picked Sphagnum 
Moss in equal proportions. Cut these inate- 
, rials up moderately fine, mix them well 
| together, and add sufficient small broken 
crocks to render the coinpost quite porous. 
When potting, elevate the plant just above 
the rim of the pot. Press the compost 

1 around the base of the plant, and between 
the roots, with moderate firmness, but not 
so hard as to prevent water passing through 
the soil as through a sieve. Small divided 
I pieces and little seedling plants in shallow 
pans may be suspended to the rafters, where 
i the increased light will keep them more 
J sturdy than if stood on the stage among other 


will often produce flower-spikes from weakly 
growths, but unless the growths arestrongthe 
flower-spikes should be removed for one or 
two seasons, so that every chance may be 
afforded for it to regain strength. On no 
account allow the epikes, even on the 
strongest growths, to remain on too long, or 
the plant may be permanently injured. When 
in luxuriant growth, some of tho leaves occa¬ 
sionally clasp each other so firmly as to check 
the youngest leaves, causing them to crinkle. 
The moment this is observed, liberate the 
leaves by passing the thin end of a small 
budding-knife between them, and at the 
same time see that none of the flower-spikes 
are caught in the young leaves. When the 
spikes begin to push up, plenty of young 
roots push out from the base of the new 
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growth. To these roots slugs and woodliee 
are very partial, and, if not trapped and 
killed, they will destroy every one imme¬ 
diately it becomes visible. It is always 
good practice to closely examine the surface 
of the soil after each watering, when many 
may be caught. It is also a good plan to ) ay- 
pieces of fresh Potato, Apple, or Lettuce on 
the soil, and examine them several times 
during the dark evenings, and again in the 
early morning. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WINTER SWEET 
(Chimonanthus fragrans). 

This shrub is deservedly popular at Christ- 
mastide, as it bears deliciously-seen ted 
flowers on its leafless sprays for many weeks 
through the dark days of the year, when but 
few open-air flowers are available, with the 
exception of Christmas Roses and the Al¬ 
gerian Iri 3 . It is usually grown against a 
wall. When cultivated in this manner, its 
pale yellowish-green, maroon-centred blos¬ 
soms are inconspicuous and unattractive as 
seen against the bricks or stone, and an in¬ 
finitely better effect i3 produced by it when 
grown in the open ground in its natural form. 
Again and again, in notes eulogising its gift 
of perfume, its ornamental qualities are 
depreciated, and it must be admitted that 
when trained to a wall it is the reverse of 
ornamental, but when grown in bush form in 
the open garden and backed by evergreens, 
the blossoms that thickly stud its bare sprays 
are thrown into high relief by their dark 
setting, and present an attractive, if not a 
striking, picture. In a garden a few miles 
distant, a bush of this Chimonanthus is 
growing on a lawn in front of an old Yew. It 
is about 8 feet in height and a little more in 
diameter, and when laden with flower has 
an extremely pretty effect. In the same 
garden is a specimen of the variety named 
grandiflora, which, originally planted against 
a low wall, has formed a small tree 6ome 
15 feet in height, with a spreading head. It 
has been stated that the fragrance emitted 
by the flowers of grandiflora is inferior to 
that given off by the blossoms of the type, 
but no difference could be detected in the 
odour of the two from plucked blooms, while 
in both cases the perfume could be appre¬ 
ciated in the still air at a distance of several 
feet. Hard pruning in the spring is recom¬ 
mended for the Chimonanthus, and this is, 
doubtless, necessary where plants are trained 
against a wall, in order that the shoots may 
not become too crowded ; but when they are 
grown in bush form, any pruning beyond 
cutting out old or weakly wood is needless. 
The examples that have been mentioned 
above have remained untouched by the knife 
for years, yet season after season they bear 
abundant crops of flowers. The blossoms 
are uninjured by a few degrees of frost, and 
the foliage of the Lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora) may often be seen badly 
seared when blooms of the Winter Sweet 
hard by are undamaged. The first flowers of 
the Chimonanthus usually expand a fortnight 
or so before Christmas, and the blooms retain 
their beauty and freshness through the whole 
of January and well into February. Sprays 
cut and brought into the house will scent the 
rooms for many a day, and wher<* it is not 
wished to cut, these individual blooms may be 
removed from the shoots and placed in a 
shallow saucer filled with damp sand. In the 
depth of winter sweet-scented shrubs, such as 
the Chimonanthus, Lonicera fragrantissima, 
and L. Standishi are particularly valuable, 
not only for their scent in the open air, but 
for the blossoms they provide for the living- 
rooms. In former days the Winter Sweet 
was known as Calyeanthus prrncox. It was 
introduced into this country in 1766. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Aralia 8ieboldl. —I was pleased to flee the 
note in Gardening Illustrated calling 
attention to the fact that this Aralia is hardier 
than it is generally supposed to be. It is one 
of the best of all evergreens for London—in¬ 
deed, with the exception of the Ancuba, I 
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know of no other that can compete with it 
in this respect. Being often used for indoor 
decoration, it is an advantage when plants 
get too tall for this purpose to know that 
they can be successfully planted out-of- 
doors. The stout, leathery nature of its 
foliage enables it to resist well the smoky 
atmosphere of London. Even as a flowering 
shrub, it is well worthy of consideration in 
the autumn, when the main stems are ter¬ 
minated by ereet panicles of floueis, borne in 
rounded heads. There is a group of it at 
Kew, forming part of the collection of hardy 
Aralias, and last autumn the plants were 
very noticeable when in flower.—X. 


PRUNING WALL PLANTS. 
Mistakes are often made in pruning wall 
plants—not necessarily climbers, but com¬ 
prising all things in the way of trees and 
shrubs that can be utilised for covering bare 
spaces—in omitting, on the one hand, to clear 
out superfluous growth, and on the other to 
practise hard pruning that is little short of 
mutilation. Also, in many cases, the pruning 
required must be arranged in connection 
w-ith the flowering season, and with due re¬ 
gard to the production of wood and bud3-for 
another season’s display. Chimonanthus 
fragrans is a ease in point. Flowering as it 
does from early December to early February, 
late autumn pruning is impossible ; but it 
should be done immediately the flowers are 
over, so that growth can start away with the 
advent of mild weather. The foundation 
of the tree can be laid on the lines of the 
Peach and Plum, but when once established 
it can be treated on the spur system. An 
overabundance of the spurs, however, should 
be avoided, and when they get long and 
ragged, cut clean out and young growth 
encouraged. These latter remarks apply to 
other deciduous things, like Pyrus, Wistaria, 
and ornamental Vines, although the pruning 
in their case should be put in hand as soon 
after the fall of the leaf as possible. In con¬ 
nection with the Winter Sweet, and, indeed, 
all members of the Calyeanthus family, I 
should like to note at this season, when 
planting is in progress, that buyers would do 
well to purchase at nurseries where a spe¬ 
ciality is made of flowering trees and shrubs, 
to ensure correct nomenclature. I have 
known Chionanthus virginicus sold for the 
Winter Sweet, and Calyeanthus lsevigatus, a 
worthless shrub, for C. floridus. 

Of evergreen plants used for walls, as 
Choisya, Escallonia, Azara microphylla, and 
the variegated Buckthorn, the pruning after 
the.plants are once established may be con¬ 
fined to an annual thinning, leaving suffi¬ 
cient growth to completely cover the space 
allotted to each plant. It is a mistake to 
let them get too thick, especially if a walk 
runs along by the side of the wall, as sooner 
or later restriction must take place, and that 
is likely to mean bare wood and a scarcity 
of flower the following year. Those who 
have started growing some members of the 
Clematis family should not entrust the pruning 
of their plants to anyone who is not well versed 
in the matter. Inquiries are occasionally re¬ 
ceived as to the non-flowering of plants, and 
inspection shows that the flowering wood has 
all been removed. The different forms of 
Honeysuckle, too, require somewhat careful 
attention, or, after a lapse of several seasons, 
one is apt to see a tangle of growth at the 
top of the wall and a bare stretch below. 
Forsythia suspensa. one of the most delightful 
wall plants for suburban houses, should be 
pruned immediately after flowering, remov¬ 
ing weakly growths and heading back strong 
shoots to two or three eyes, except where 
any such shoots are required to fill up gaps, 
and very similar treatment may be advised 
Tor the winter-flowering Jasminum nudi- 
florum. This is apt to get very thick, and 
all growth not likely to produce flower may 
be cut clean out. The varieties of Ceanotlius 
azureus flower on the young wood, and when 
the plants arc established, the annual prun¬ 
ing consists in cutting out weakly and head¬ 
ing back strong shoots, but it is advisable to 
defer this until all danger of very severe 
weather is past, as they are not quite hardy, 
especially in damp, low-lying districts. 


It may be noted that all, or nearly all, the 
above plants are quite as suitable for close 
and open fences as for walls, and it certainly 
is preferable to look on a wealth of flower 
and greenery than a lot of ugly posts and 
boards. I saw plants used as a screen this 
season for a 5-foot open fence which were 
very effective through late summer and 
autumn a mixture of Fuchsia gracilis and 
Veronica Amlersoni vnriegata. Just suffi¬ 
cient siioo.s of each had been lightly tied to 
the fence to effectually hide it. and the re¬ 
mainder allowed to grow at will, so that 
there was nothing formal in the arrangement. 

E. B. S. 


ESCALLONIA MACRANTIIA. 
References have lately been made to this 
evergreen shrub, often neglected because of 
its reputed tenderness, or, rather, its liability 
to collapse following severe weather. In the 
Abbotsbury gardens, near Weymouth, divid¬ 
ing hedges have been made of this shrub, and 
although kept in strict hedge form, the plants 
were, at the time of my visit in late autumn, 
quite covered with bloom. Of course, your 
readers will hold that the fact of the Escal¬ 
lonia doing well in the neighbourhood of 
Weymouth is no criterion of hardiness, lie- 
cause, being near the sea, and favoured with 
a comparatively mild climate, the shrub in 
question, and many others of a semi- 
hardy nature, survive the winter there. 
This is quite true, but instances are not want¬ 
ing where the Escallonia succeeds much fur¬ 
ther inland. Recently I found it in Scot¬ 
land, growing and flowering very freely. In 
one particular locality I learnt that, although 
36 dogs, of frost played havoc with water- 
pipes laid at varying depths in the ground, 
this shrub showed no ill effects. Against 
boundary-walls of front gardens there were 
plants 10 feet high, extending outward quite 
3 feet, so that the wall could not be held to 
have given much protection, yet no sign of 
leaf-damage appeared. Such a hard frost is 
very rarely recorded in the western or 
southern portions of England, but great havoc 
follows such visitations among shrub and tree 
life, and the Escallonia, like other less hardy 
subjects, is bound to suffer. There is, how¬ 
ever, some consolation in the knowledge that, 
though the tops may be killed, the roots sur¬ 
vive, and soon start again. In 1894-5 severe 
weather prevailed almost throughout Britain, 
and even at Abbotsbury a great many plants 
were killed to the ground or outright. In 
many places the thermometer fell to below 
zero, though it touched this point only on one 
or two occasions. It was, no doubt, the long- 
continued frost that accounted for the whole¬ 
sale havoc. Although it is well to recognise 
the Escallonia as a strictly seaside plant, 

I have many times noted its value in various 
western counties for the shrubbery, as boun¬ 
dary hedges, on walls, or as specimens 
isolated on the lawn. It is possible that in 
inland gardens a little temporary protection 
during periods of sharp frost may save it 
from collapse. W. S. 

Evergreen wreath8.— Already (December 
21 st) made-up evergreen wreaihs for placing 
on graves are being offered in the streets. 
These are purely green, and are very sparsely 
ornamented, with Holly-berries, which are, 
apparently, scarce ; yet I have just recently 
6 een. coming from Dorset, some branches of 
the best berried sprays to be met with any¬ 
where. The most pleasing wreaths, and most 
in request, though necessarily the more ex¬ 
pensive, are those which consist largely of 
golden and silver Hollies, variegated Box, 
Euonymus, or similar shrubs, into which some 
fairlv-berried Holly sprigs are inserted. Any 
of these hardy evergreen wreaths keep fresh 
exposed to the weather on a grave for several 
weeks. Wreaths of Statice, into whose sil¬ 
very-grey base are inserted some dyed 
flowers or small bunches of Gnaphalium, 
also find much favour. Those who prefer 
flowers can still get white Chrysanthemums— 
good ones, too—and not exceptionally dear. 
It is the framework and labour involved in 
the making which cost as much as the 
flowers.—A. D, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Beds and borders of 
bulbs may be mulched with short manure. 
Old hot-beds broken up fine will do for this 
work. Where bulbs are planted in groups in 
the herbaceous borders, keep the spade or 
fork away from them. Such groups should 
be marked in some way. If it is necessary 
to preserve the names of any hardy plants, 
renew all old labels. It is rather difficult to 
say what are the best labels for this work. We 
are using stout wooden labels, well painted 
and the bottoms charred. Small metal labels 
are very apt to disappear when clearing away 
rubbish. In this respect careless workmen 
may create confusion. A collection of choice 
hardy plants is more interesting when cor¬ 
rectly labelled. The owner may be familiar 
with the names of things, and know each 
plant by eight, but visitore and friends may 
be interested if the names are attached. 
There is yet time to plant standard and dwarf 
Briers for budding. Standards should be 
• planted in rows and supported by a line of 
wire or Bamboo canes, and a mulch of stable 
manure will be useful, to encourage early 
rooting. Anemones and other bulbs still 
out of the ground may be planted when the 
conditions are suitable. Chimonanthus 
fragrans is now in flower against a wall. 
This is difficult to propagate from cuttings, 
but layers will root. 

Fruit garden. —Do not use the spade 
among Raspberries or other fruit-bushes. 
The fork will do all that is necessary, and 
Raspberries will scarcely want even that, but 
a top-dressing of manure will be beneficial. 
When suckers appear round Plum or other 
fruit-trees, they are often caused by too 
much spade work injuring the roots. Col¬ 
lect suitable wood to form grafts when the 
season comes round, and lay them in the soil 
on the north side of a wall or fence. There 
is yet time to lift the roots of trees which are 
making too much wood and not bearing 
freely. The system of hard pruning still 
practised in many gardens leads to the 
necessity for root-pruning, to maintain the 
balance of the tree. Of course, wall-trees 
must be pruned in a reasonable way to keep 
the growth near the wall, and root-lifting 
becomes a necessity in some cases. In such 
cases I have found an advantage in replant¬ 
ing and rearranging the trees on walls where 
crowded. In planting a new garden, the 
trees are often planted too near each other, 
and a rearrangement becomes necessary, 
and this may be done at any time when the 
matter becomes urgent. In my experience 
more of this work was done in the past, and 
the walls were, in consequence, well fur¬ 
nished with good trees. 

Vegetable garden. —Brussels Sprouts and 
other greens, including Cauliflowers and 
early Broccoli, are very plentiful and good, 
but the growth is full of sap in consequence 
of incessant rain, and if severe frost comes 
much damage will be done unless some pro¬ 
tection can be given. Early Broccoli turn¬ 
ing in, if left exposed to frost, will perish, 
and it is no longer safe to leave such things 
unprotected. Lettuces and Endives will 
perish if exposed to hard frost. Young 
plants may escape, but full-grown plants will 
decay if frozen. Dry leaves are the best 
protectors to this class of stuff outside. Of 
course, there will always be relays of such 
things coming on in frames or cool-hou6es. 
Tomato-houses are a good deal used for Let¬ 
tuces and other salad plants. A good deal 
of early produce will be coming in now from 
the Mushroom-house and hot-beds. This is 
the most useful department now in the gar¬ 
den, and no gardener can afford to neglect 
this supply if he values his position. In 
country places, where leaves are plentiful, 
hotbeds may be added to as required, and 
the cost will be trifling. Trenching and 
manuring will be important matters now. 

Conservatory. —Flowers in a damp, 
vitiated atmosphere soon decay, therefore 
the ventilation should be as perfect a« pos¬ 
sible, though there should be no needless 
draught. The heated, vitiated atmosphere 
rises to the roof, and if there are openings 
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in the wall, it passes out and pure air enters, 
being warmed as it comes in. I once had 
the management of a conservatory that was 
supposed to be ventilated on a scientific 
principle. The pipes were placed under 
gratings beneath the paths, and the cold air 
from outside passed through a chamber and 
came up through the heated pipes, and was 
disseminated through the house, or ought to 
have been. This seemed all right in theory, 
but things often sound right in theory that 
do not work well, and that was the case in 
the house I had to deal with. The cold air 
entered on the north side of the house, and 
the distribution was not satisfactory. As a 
rule, in cold weather, ridge ventilation is 
the best and most economical, and the eco¬ 
nomical side has to be considered. Too 
much ventilation, or, in other words, a rush 
of cold air from any point, has to be met 
by an increase of the fuel bill. To make 
this house as bright as possible, we cannot 
well dispense with baskets, and suitable 
plants will be found in Bouvardias, Tree- 
Carnations, Begonias, Epiphyllums, the 
sides and bottoms of the baskets being draped 
with suitable plants, among which are 
Asparagus Sprengeri, Tradescantia zebrina, 
and others. These will last some time, and 
then will come various other plants. Iso- 
lepis gracilis (Madeira Grass) is rather a 
graceful plant for covering baskets. Lache- 
nalias—small bulbous plants—are rather 
nice in baskets mixed with the Grass named 
above. Orange-trees that have been placed 
out in summer will now be in flower, and 
many in addition may carry at the same time 
ripe and green fruits, Soot-water may be 
given to Camellias and Azaleas swelling 
their flower-buds. Retarded Lilies will 
flower with less forcing than recently im¬ 
ported bulbs. Narcissi are making a bright 
show now. 

Fern8 under gla88.— Maiden hair Ferns 
can scarcely be kept in good condition for 
immediate use in a lower temperature than 
50 dogs, at night, and this refers only to the 
hardier species and varieties. Adiantum 
Farleyense requires a few degrees more. 
Adiantum concinnum and A. gracillimum in 
a low temperature eoon lose their freshness. 
Of course, if dried off in winter, they may 
be kept cooler, and after a rest of this cha¬ 
racter the growth comes away 6trong when 
moved into warmth. The common forms of 
Pteris are easily grown, but to be of any use 
in winter decoration they must have a warm 
greenhouse temperature, or, say, 50 degs. 
at night. The various forma of Nephrolepis 
and Phlebodium aureum lose tone in a cool 
house, and, to keep them in fairly good con¬ 
dition, a night temperature of 55 degs. is 
necessary. Ferns, unlees very young, do not 
require shade now. 

Greenhouse. —The temperature of this 
house should be made suitable for its occu¬ 
pants. Hard-wooded plants required to 
flower in March or April do not want much 
fire-heat now, nor yet to be deluged with 
water beyond absolute requirements. In 
mixed collections of plants much discrimina¬ 
tion is necessary in watering, and plants near 
the pipes will require more water than those 
in a cooler position. At this season one 
should find time to rearrange and retrain 
specimens of hard-wooded plants. When 
cleaned and properly trained, it adds much 
to a plant’s appearance. Some young men 
have a wonderful aptitude for this work, and 
some are quite useless, and very often in a 
short time drift out of it into something more 
suitable. A stock of suitable potting soil 
should be procured and stacked up, to be 
ready for use in the spring, when potting 
is being done. 

Orchard-house trees in pots.— For the 

most part, these, up to the present, have 
been outside, the pots and roots sheltered 
with Bracken or litter, but they should be 
taken inside as soon as the house is ready 
to receive them, which means that the glass 
and paint have been thoroughly cleansed and 
the walls limewashed, a pound or so of sul¬ 
phur heing mixed in each pail of limewash. 
The trees should now be pruned. Some 
pruning is done in summer, and useless wood, 
cither in the shape of snags or short spurs, 


from which fruits have been taken should 
be removed. I think a sharp knife only 
should be used for this work, and after prun¬ 
ing, the trees should be thoroughly cleansed 
with an insecticide. The trees usually 
grown in pots are Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, and Cherries. Apricots do not do 
so well under pot culture, and are not much 
grown, but where there is room good Pears 
and Apples may be grown. 

Early vinery.— Pot Vines require more 
warmth to start them than old-established 
Vines, which have been forced previously. I 
have generally found it an advantage to give 
the pot Vines a little more rest and increase 
the warmth at the beginning. The canes 
should be bent back to cause the bottom buds 
to burst. If the sap moves sluggishly, which 
may happen if the ripening and the rest are 
not quite perfect, the sap can be liberated 
and an impetus given to its movement by 
twisting th© canes, taking the sluggish cane 
in hand and twisting it till the pressure is 
brought to bear the full length of the cane. 
This gives a wonderful relief to the flow of 
the eap, and the progress is rapid. If the 
night temperature is started at 50 degs., with 
enough atmospheric moisture, and raised 
5 degs. when the buds burst, and added to as 
the foliage expands, with a little ventilation 
along the ridge on sunny days, when the ther¬ 
mometer approaches 70 degs., the growth will 
be fairly rapid and sturdy. Disbudding 
should be done early. Healthy Vines will 
always throw more shoots than are necessary, 
and the surplus should be removed when 
small and one can eee they will not be 
wanted. There is often a delay in disbud¬ 
ding, which weakens the growth. 

Pollinating Peaches and Strawberries.— 
In early forcing, it is necessary to render 
assistance in setting the flowers, to use a 
gardener’s term, and this is done generally 
with a camel-hair brush or a rabbit's-tail. 
As eoon as the pollen grains are ripe the 
work may begin. Anyone with a light touch 
can do it. The brush is passed from flower 
to flower, depositing some of the pollen dust 
on the pistel in the centre of the flower. The 
best time for this work is about eleven o’clock 
on a sunny morning. We are sometimes told 
to keep the house drier during the time the 
trees are in flower, but this dryness of the 
atmosphere may easily be carried to excess, 
and sometimes* in bright sunny weather a 
light dewing over with the syringe is bene¬ 
ficial. The forcing gardener not only studies 
the temperature of his houses, but keeps his 
eye upon outside conditions and works with 
them. _ E. Hobday. 

THE COKINO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 9th .—The commencement of a 
New Year affords food for thought. The 
first—or one of the first— things to do is to 
make a new plan of the garden, and jot down 
the crops intended to be planted. Not©B 
also can be made of the planting in the 
flower garden. 

January 10th .—Sowed seeds of Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers in warm-house. Moved 
various shrubs and roots to forcing-house to 
rush them into blossom. Now that the 
Chrysanthemums have been thinned down, 
there will be room for many flowering plants. 
Sowed seeds of Lobelias. Some stock ib raised 
from cuttings, but thousands are wanted, 
and seedlings are useful. 

January 11th.— Made up several hot-bede 
for Potatoes, Horn Carrots, and other things 
which may be required. Radishes are gene¬ 
rally sown thinly among other crops in the 
frames, and seeds of Lettuces are sown for 
transplanting under glass when ready. The 
camel-hair brush is being used to fertilise 
the bloasoms of Peaches, paying special at¬ 
tention to those that appear on the upper 
sides of the trellis. 

January 12th .—Seed lists are coming to 
hand, and the necessary seeds will be ordered 
for the year’s supply. Sowed Sweet Peas 
in pots for transplanting. Those for planting 
under glass are sown in 6mall pots, and will 
be planted out as soon as ready. A little 
warmth will hasten germination. Cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums are taken as they coma 
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to liarid. Some varieties do not make many 
cuttings. 

January 13th .—Gave another stir up to the 
early border, on which Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
and Radishes will be sown. Early Peas and 
Beans are also sown in pots for transplanting, 
to make quite sure. A little earth has been 
drawn up to the early Cabbages. Started 
a few more sets of early Potatoes, to fill 
another frame when ready. Lawns and 
walks are rolled after rain. 

January lJJh. — Commenced pruning 
Peaches on south walls. As the surface of 
the border has been unusually wet this sea* 
eon, to avoid treading too much on it planks 
are laid down for the men to stand upon. This 
saves treading the soil unduly, and is more 
comfortable to work upon. Trenching 
vacant land in kitchen garden. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-strcet, Holborn, London, R.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Pidiisher. 7 he 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece o) paper, ds 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always he replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
'week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming* fruit.— Srvcral Specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si:c of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. \] T e can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pruning Niphetos Rose (4. J .).—Growths that 
are. firm amt hard may be left almost their full 
length. Lateral growths— i.e., those that spring from 
tho main stem—should be shortened back according 
to their strength. Where very small and thin cut 
hack to one or two eyes, but where as thick as a 
straw or lead-pencil these may be left 6 inches to 
8 inches long, and even more. Spread out all the 

K rowths to allow of a free circulation of air and 
ght. 

Plants for carpet bedding (Enthusiast ).-The 
mod reliable plants for the above work are raised 
from cuttings each year. You may, however, ob¬ 
tain a certain few from seeds, but we cannot take 
any responsibility as to the colours or their general 
adaptability, as seedlings vary in point of stature as 
well as compactness arid other items. As you have 
already Lobelia and Cerastiura, you had better ob¬ 
tain Perilla nankinensis, dark foliage, rather tall: 
Koniga maritima variegata, Ageratum Imperial 
Dwarf, Mesenibryanthemum corditolium variegatum, 
and one or two kinds of Pyrethrum Golden Feather. 
A rather useful plant when kept low and not per¬ 
mitted to bloom is Tagetes signuta pumila, the green 
leafage being neat and pretty. The plant also is 
hardy and constant for the time being. If you have 
large beds to fill you will And Ccntaurea oandidissima 
and Cliainwpeucc diacantha good and effective, and 
if flowering plants are admissible you could employ 
Verbenas, Heliotrope, the dwarf striped French 
Marigold, the Candytufts in their various colours, 
and so forth. 

Growing Salvia splendens (Belfast ).—This is 
propagatea from cuttings of the young growing 
shoots in the spring. They must be treated much as 
Fuchsias and similar subjects—that is, dibbled into 
pots of light sandy soil and kept in a dose pro¬ 
pagating case till they root. After this pot them oil 
singly into small pots, in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and place in a good light position 
in the greenhouse. As soon as the roots take hold 
of the new soil the tops of the young plants must be 
pinched out in order to induce a bushy habit of 
growth. Under favourable conditions they will soon 
be ready to shift into 6-inch pots, and in doing this 
a little dry cow’-manure should be mixed with the 
soil. A cold-frame, where plenty of air can be given 
during favourable weather, is the best place for 
them then, and with one more pinching they will 
then, about midsummer or a little earlier, be ready 
for shifting into their flowering pots. For this pur¬ 
pose pots from 7 inches to 9 inches in diameter 
should be chosen, and the soil may be made up of 
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three parts loam to one part each of h uf•mould and 
cow-manure, with about half a part of sand. An 
soon a* the plants are established in their new pots 
they may be stood out-of-doors, and given much the 
same treatment as Chrysanthemums, except that, 
being naturally more tender, the Salvias must be 
taken under glas* in the autumn rather earlier than 
the Chrysanthemums. As the flowering-pots get well 
filled with roots an occasional dut-e of liquid-manure 
will bo beneficial. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen trees for Lancashire <IIcap).— 
Among the hardiest of our eur'greens and these 
likely to tsiiit your purpose are: Aucubas. Herbi-ris 
Aquifolmm, Berberis Darwini, Berber is steiiophyWa, 
Box. Hollies. Laurels. Evergreen Oak. Cr-manthus; 
and of Conifer.-: Abies alba. Abies Douglasi, Abies 
canadensis, Abies nigra, Cupreous Lawsoniami, .Juni¬ 
per us communis, Junipero* Sabina, Finns apstriaea, 
l’inus montana, Finns Strobus, 1'inu.s eylvestris, and 
Thuja gigantea; the hardiest Rhododendrons, too, 
should do well. As trees and shrubs often vary to 
a considerable extent in their hardiness and behaviour 
in different localities, a good plan is to look around 
your immediate neighbourhood and take (vpeeial note 
of those that thrive under conditions similar to those 
which occur in your own garden. 

Moving Evergreens (Heap).- -Evergreens, as a 
rule, can be moved best in September or October, 
after which it is best to wait till the month of April. 
Such subjects as Mountain Ash and Beech call be 
transplanted at any time when dormant. It is very 
ncres-ary to make the hole for the reception of the 
roots of sufficient size to spread them out into a 
natural position, and also to take great care to work 
the soil well around the roots and make it of one 
uniform firmness. The specimen must not be planted 
deeper in the soil than it was before, as it will not 
thrive if a portion of the stem is buried in the soil. 
When the hole is taken out, the bottom portion 
must be well broken up with a fork before five tree 
is planted. Should it need staking, this must be done 
as soon as possible, as considerable injury soon re¬ 
sults if newly-planted trees are swayed about by the 
wind. 

Pruning shrubs (E. L. LA.--The hlirul*; named 
require very little pruning at any time; and, being 
newly planted, we should not cut them at all tics 
reason. Even when e-tablished the finest examples 
of Cornua Spat hi aurea, from a fine foliage point of 
view, that we have seen have not been touched with 
a knife for years: Spinea a r gut a only needs any 
weak and exhausted wood towards the centre of the 
plant to be cut out immediately after flowering; 
Berberis vulgaris purpurea need* no pruning; 
Tamarix aestivalis, when well established, may be 
pruned back hard every spring if it is desired to 
keep it dwarf; if not. it can go unpruned; Hyperi¬ 
cum Moserianum may have any dead shoots cut away 
in the spring: andWcigela rosea needs only exhausted 
wood cut out of the centre when the flowering 
season is over. 

Propagating the Mistletoe (A mat eur ).—There 
is no difficulty in increasing this—a little care, a 
little patience, and some ripe berries in April or May 
are essential. If the seeds are {dared on some 
smooth bark in April or May. and covered with a 
thickness of black muslin or gauze, to keep away 
birds, there is no trouble. Many make a mistake in 
putting on the seeds at Christmas before they are 
sufficiently ripe. Never cut slits in the bark in 
which to insert the seeds, simply apply them to clean 
bark. Raising the Mistletoe from seed is a slow pro¬ 
cess. as no external sign of the growth is vk-ible until 
a year after the dry seed has fallen away. If you 
examine the place then you will find that the bark 
is swelling just beneath the spot whereon the seed 
was placed, and in the second year the young shoots 
and leaves appear. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Red Currants (C. Read).- Red and 
White Currants are liable to be stripped of buds by 
small birds, and, if such is the case in your garden, 
you had better delay pruning till about the middle of 
January. Red and White Currants grown as bushes 
on a short, clear stem should have the centre kept 
open, the main branches being left about It! inches 
apart. In order that the latter may be well fur¬ 
nished with short fruiting spurs, the leading shoot 
on each ought to be shortened to about one-third 
of its length, and where there is room for another 
branch, reserve a well-placed young shoot, shorten to 
about one-third of its length, and gradually build 
up a strong hush. All .superfluous or side shoots 
should be spurred hack to within about half-an-ineh 
of the old wood, the fruit being principally borne in 
clusters round these spurs. Cut young bushes back 
rather freely until a good foundation is laid. Wall- 
trees should be pruned on similar lines. 

VEGETABLES. 

Raising Asparagus from seed (Cmwiant 
Reader, Belfast ).—To get strong plants to put out 
you would require to sow early in April in well- 
prepared soil, in shallow drills 2 feet apart, and 
when the plants are large enough thin freely. The 
plants would be fit to plant out in beds the follow¬ 
ing April, or you could sow in the beds to remain if 
you winh, but quite three years imi.-t elapse before 
you cut. and then only sparingly. To get quick re¬ 
turns you should have the ground prepared now, in 
April purchasing strong two year old plants, and 
planting a bed, thus saving much time. Even then 
you will have to wait two years before you attempt 
to cut any of the produce. 

Bine-striped Potatoes (Stccphurst ).—The pres¬ 
ence of blue streaks in the flesh of your Windsor 
Castle Potatoes is quite a new form of disease, 
assuming it to be a disease, and is not due to some 
element in the soil that creates discoloration. Could 
you send {>er post three or four tubers which are so 
discoloured that we might see them? Even though 
your soil is over clay and shallow, it probably needs 
liberal liming, and it would be wise were you to 


spre.id and fork in about Ft binary, on the ground 
where you pi i ipi .»;■ to grow Potatoes next year, at 
lea st J peeks u f froll-slacked lime, digging it in at 
ono*. If you do that, plant ju j t a few of the 
streaked Potatoes, but get the main stock from a 
tot illy fresh source and soil. Very heavy soil such 
as yours seems to tie needs liming every‘two years, 
and a heavy dressing of soul and wood ashes should 
aNo do great good. 

Wild Dandelion for salad in g ( Bramcagh ).— 
Roots of the wild IlaiubVii. if lifted now, and 
their leave,; nit off to within an inch of the rrown. 
then planted close together in warmth, in soil, and 
in absolute <Jarkn<-s. would soon make new blanched 
leafage, but it would not he mj good or so strong as 
from root* raised from seed from a sowing made in 
the spring on good garden soil, just as Parsnip* or 
Carrots are, the root* being thinned out to C inches 
apart in the rows. In such ea<e the roots are much 
larger and gi\e bigger and thicker leafage. The 
broad-leaved variety is the best. In a warm, dark 
place you could, if you have a big supply of roots, 
have Dandelion ealading nearly all through the 
winter. Certainly start some roots to blanch at 
once or a few weeks later. Lettuce-seed of any 
variety, if good, may be sown thinly in a shallow’ 
box or in pans now, and if placed in a cold frame 
.should germinate in some three weeks; but three 
months more might elapse eie you had good heart* 
for cutting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caustic alkali solution (E. A A. —You cannot 
do better than dress xour ltec* with the above, the 
Ti >'rifie for which is as follows; If only a .small 
quantity is required, dissolve £ lb. of eaustie soda 
mi a gallon of water, then add i lb. of commercial 
potash (p+arl ash), stir well, then mix both, adding 
enough water to make r > gallons of solution. Apply 
to the large stems with a brudi, and to the small 
brandies in the lorm of a spray with a syringe or 
engine when the trees are dormant. Be can-ful that 
the solution duos not touch the bare hands or the 
clothes. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ohlcaxtle. — Write to M. Vilrnorin et Cie., 4, Quai 
de la Megist-rrie, Paris, Fram e.- G. 11. R .—Apply 
the basic slag at once, but it would have been better 
to have used it in the autumn. The lime-water can 
In* applied, and will do no harm to the plants you 
mention. Scattering the lime o\er the bed and fork¬ 
ing it in would aihwer the same purpose.- _4rnrw.~ 

Yes; the w ire-netttug would aiowei well for training 
the Sweet Peas to: but as you say the position f» 
exposed, you will have to make it very secure by 
fixing it to strong stakes, as rough winds would very 
probably level it to t lie ground if tins is not attended 
to. - Fifteen Years' Rentier. —Ho far as we can see 
from the Black ('arrant slioots you send us, you need 
have no cause lor aland as to their suffering from 
the mite.-A. J. —Your seedling Single Chrysanthe¬ 

mum is very good, and worth keeping and growing 
another year. You may give it whatever name you 
choose. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Oldeastle.—' Without cone* it 

is impossible to name Conifers with any degree of 
certainty, but we have done the best we can. The 
specimens appeal to be; 1, A form of Biota orien¬ 
tals; 2, Abies amabilis: II. Cupreous eempervirens ; 

4, Picca sp.- A. M. K .—Cannot name from leaves 

only. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Hallam's. Moseley, Birmingham .—Special List of 
Gold Medal Street Peas. 

Sir Jas. \V. Mackey, T,ti>., 2 .T. Upper Saekville- 
street. Dublin. —Garden Manual for 1911. 

W. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, London, 8.W .- Jubilee 
Catalogue of Seeds. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnation 8ociety. 

—We are asked to state that the vase which 
was awarded first, prize at t.ho above show for 
a Carnation not in eommoroe was filled with 
a new variety named R. 1'. Felton, raised by 
Mr. Burnett,* of Guernsey. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy off* T he English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A shrubby Convolvulus (Convolvulus 
Cneorum).—This species, in the south and 
south-west, is absolutely hardy, but in the 
northern districts it will probably require 
some protection during the winter. Like all 
the Bindweeds, it delights in a sunny, dry 
position, and will thrive in sandy loam and 
leaf-soil. A feature of the plant is its silvery 
foliage, which gives it a very striking appear¬ 
ance. It is a continuous bloomer through 
the summer, and bears pale pink flowers.— 
Plymouth. 

Calceolaria polyrrhiza.— This Slipper- 
wort is an excellent plant for a half-shady 
and moist place in the rock garden. It is 
perfectly hardy, and by no means common, 
and will thrive in loam, leaf-soil, and sand. 
It makes underground shoots, which produce 
little rosettes of leaves on the surface of the 
soil. From these arise slender flower-stems, 
which attain the height of 3 inches to 
4 inches, bearing yellow flowers, slightly 
spotted with brown. It well deserves a place 
in every collection.—P. 

Calceolaria ohelldonloldoe.— The descrip¬ 
tion of Calceolaria chelidonioides by “ X.,** 
page 780, corresponds with my plants. The 
name given to me did not proceed from a 
botanist. In the garden where this Calceo¬ 
laria is naturalised, the seedlings are often 
only a few inches high, and I originally 
thought they were far more suitable to a 
rockery or a dry wall than a border. When 
the seedlings are raised under glass they vary 
in height from 4 feet to 3 feet 6 inches.— E. 
Charles Buxton, Coed Derw , Bcttws-y-Coed. 

Forsythia suspensa.— I think some people 
imagine that the only yellow flowering shrub 
one may depend upon just now is Jasminum 
nudiflorum, but I was surprised to find in my 

g arden in the middle of December that the 
owers of Forsythia suspensa were opening, 
and, had it been planted in a position where 
it could have been screened, more blossoms 
would have resulted. Usually, with me, it 
does not commence to bloom much before 
March, but where it can have the shelter of 
a south wall, it blooms almost as freely as 
Jasminum nudiflorum. —Leahurst. 

Clllle8 v 8 False Mallow —A pretty little 
plant is that called Malvastrum Gilliesi, 
although it was first introduced to my notice 
as Modiola geranioides. Despite the assur¬ 
ances of many, it cannot be considered per¬ 
fectly hardy, and it is all the better of a little 
winter protection, as I have proved from 
experience. It is of trailing habit, and looks 
hke one of the smaller hardy Geraniums, 
with its neat leaves and its rosy-purple flowerB, 
each with a deeper line down the centre. Its 
tenderness is against it, and it generally dies 
off in most gardens. I have tried it in seve¬ 
ral places, and find that it does best in a dry, 
sunny place, in poor arid well-drained soil.— 

8. Abnott. 
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The Creek Crape Hyacinth.— Many people 
despise the Grape Hyacinth, but it is only 
those who have not studied this little bulb 
sufficiently who speak of it in disparaging 
terms. The common, but not the least beauti¬ 
ful, one, M. botryoides, increases quickly, 
both from seeds and offsets, but it is a lovely 
little flower in colour and in shape. In its 
ally, Muscari Heldreiehi, the individual 
blooms are larger than those of the* ordinary 
Grape Hyacinth, with a rather bigger raceme, 
while the charming blue flowers are sur¬ 
rounded by a handsome ring of while at the 
mouth. In good soil it looks remarkably 
pretty, and makes a charming sight in spring, 
either on the Grass, on the rockery, or in the 
front of the border.—S. A. 

Mimuius radloans.- One of the newer 
Monkey Flowers, or Mimuluses, for which 
there would seem to be a future, although^ 
probably, a limited one, is Mimuius radicans, 
a New Zealand species, l am informed, which 
will please some with its whitish flowers, 
with their violet blotches. It creeps closely 
along the soil, and gives its small flowers a 
little less plentifully than do some of its gaver 
sister plants. It may be said to be only 
fairly hardy, as there are some gardens in 
which it is not a really reliable plant, 
although so described by most writers. The 
rather brownish, hairy leaves give as good a 
contrasting carpet for the flowers as can well 
be imagined. It is increased by division, and 
is best when cultivated in a moist, rather 
boggy part of the garden.— S. Mead. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.— On one of the 
gloomiest and most depressing days in De¬ 
cember, as I was hurrying down a street, I 
passed a house that seemed more inviting 
than any of the others in the long row. it 
was half covered with the yellow blossoms of 
Jasminum nudiflorum, which were all the 
more conspicuous because of the bare stems of 
creepers on the surrounding buildings. I 
could not help thinking that most people, at 
any rate, plant creepers for a summer show, 
yarding of secondary importance those like 
the Winter Jasmine. It is in the time of leaf¬ 
less trees, when our gardens have little to 
attract, that this well-known creeper blooms, 
and no matter what the weather may be, so 
long as it can have the shelter of a wall, trie 
buds seldom fail to open.— Townsman. 

Rubus Dalibarda (syn., Dalibarda repens). 
—A little creeping plant we do not frequently 
see is Rubus Dalibarda, a capital thing for a 
shady part of the rock garden, where its 
evergreen, rather hairy foliage looks well 
during the year, but which is much more 
beautiful when in spring it bears its little 
white, Wood Anemone-like flowers. It is far 
from being difficult to cultivate, and does well 
in most places, save in very cold parts of 
these islands, where it may be lost in 
severe winters, or in those which are very 
wet with alternations of frost and rain. It 
is much benefited by being covered in winter 
in such a fashion as to throw off the rains, 


but ought at all times to have plenty of air. 
It is propagated by division, and there is no 
reason why it should not be more plentiful 
than it is at present.—S. D. 

Hardy Cyclamens under trees.— Few 

more beautiful things are to bo seen in their 
season than masses of the hardy Cyclamens 
growing under trees, such as the Beech 
or Elm, the autumnal-flowering Cyclamen 
neapolitanum of C. • hederaefolium being 
one of the best for the purpose. In sheets 
under the spreading branches of the trees 
the flowers look like little, coloured stare 
spangling the ground, and they are followed 
by the lovely leaves, which have their green 
grounds charmingly marbled with white. 
Ihese autumnal Cyclamens grow very 
vigorously under trees, especially where the 
leaves are allowed to lie and decompose 
where they fall. This adds vigour to the 
Cyclamens, and in such places big plant* 
carrying many flowers, are to be met with 
flourishing in a way which is a revelation 
to those who know the hardy Cyclamens 
under poorer conditions.—Ess. 

Christmas Brooooll. -Through the kind- 
ness of a friend, who specially grows a good 
breadth of Christmas White Broccoli, I was 
favoured with a few very solid, compact white 
heads for my Christmas dinner, and very de¬ 
licious eating they were. How much do gar¬ 
deners owe to the introduction of these mid- 
wmter Broccolis-varieties which, sown and 
planted at their proper season, give us these 
delicious heads at the dullest period of the 
year, what with Cauliflowers of the Early 
Dwarf section, giving their small heads on a 
warm border in June, and earlier still in 
frames, others i of a stronger-growing nature 
Mammoth, Walcheren, Magnum Bonum. 
Autumn Grant, and Self-protecting—which 
may be either Cauliflower or Broccoli, with 
the many mid-winter and later Broccolis, it is 
quite easy to have these white heads for at 
least some ten months of the year. True 
something has to be allowed for the weather’ 
but winters now are generally kinder than 
they once were.—A. D. 

Al ?? ,ga J nth , U8 bl-evIflOB.-This often flowers 
in the depth of winter, and though the 
blossoms are less showy than those of 
many of its relatives, they are, owing to 
their season of opening, much appreciated 
it is very uncommon, though introduced 
from the eastern portion of South Africa as 
long ago as 1840. From the bulb, which in 
something like a large Daffodil, are pushed 
up strap-like leaves of a slightly glaucous 
green tint. The flower-scapes, which usu¬ 
ally make their appearance before the leaves 
are fully developed, reach a height of a foot 
or somewhat less, and are terminated by an 
umbel of six to twelve blooms. They are 
of a bright golden-yellow colour, each about 
a couple of inches in length, and always ap¬ 
pear to be but partially expanded. Given 
an ordinary greenhouse, its cultural require¬ 
ments are simple. Like Nerines and other 
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bulbous plants that resent being disturbed 
at the roots, the compost for tine Anoigan- 
thus should be of a good lasting nature. 
Good fibrous loam lightened by a little leaf- 
mould and sand is very suitable. After 
flowering, this bulb perfects its growth, and 
in this etage it needs to be watered freely. 
When the leaves die down, however, it 
should be kept dry.—T. C. 

8how Chrysanthemums.— The article on 
show Chrysanthemums in your current num¬ 
ber is interesting to myself and probably to 
many others, who have been long connected 
with the growth and exhibition of these 
flowers. For years past there have been 
some innovations, most of them, perhaps, with 
a view to encouraging new hands to come to 
the rescue. My experience points rather to 
saving trouble and expense in the matter of 
glass-houses, without which, of course, the 
work cannot be done. It should not be neces¬ 
sary to produce the largest flowers in order 
to take prizes. The flower has other excel¬ 
lences, and can adapt itself to them, but not 
without some shelter, unless the show is con¬ 
fined to the earlier varieties a month or two 
earlier. As it is now, they are the farewell 
to flowers except for those who have hot¬ 
houses. “ W. 8.” probably has some ideas 
on this subject, which he will further state 
for the benefit of Chrysanthemum societies 
who have not yet made up their schedules.— 
N.‘ 

Soilla Bibirica.— In a garden where many 
bulbous plants are always grown, I noticed 
the other day, when passing, that the green 
points of a thick edging of the Siberian Squill 
(Seilla sibiriea) were showing. This edging 
is always a great feature in this particular 
garden, and for many years now I have 
watched for the first blossoms, because the 
garden is somewhat sheltered, and the bulbs 
invariably flower liefore those planted in my 
own. Many people overlook the Keillas alto¬ 
gether, but the intense blue of the one under 
notice is so bright that it deserves a place 
wherever room can be found for the bulbs. 
Some in my own garden have been left un¬ 
disturbed for years, and frequently they 
bloom along with Snowdrops. Seilla cam- 
panulata ought not to be forgotten, particu¬ 
larly by those who have space between 
shrubs "and the like. It is pretty amongst 
hardy Ferns, and blooms at a time when the 
young fronds are being thrown up.— Lea- 
hurst. 

The variegated Gout-weed (Aigopodium 
Podagraria variegatum).—No one can dislike 
the ordinary Gout-weed more than I do, or 
fight against it more. Five or six years ago, 
w hen travelling in Canada and Northern New 
York, I was much struck with the beauty of 
the variegated form, which is much used, but 
my gardener told me to remember Bishop- 
weed, which has become such a pest there, 
and refrain from bringing it home. Last 
year I was in Canada again, and was 
much impressed with its beauty. It is used 
in towns all round the foundations of houses, 
where Grass will not grow, and as an edging 
to beds, where wc should use variegated 
Pelargoniums. It makes a fine show long 
before Pelargoniums are planted out, lasts 
till the frost comes, and grows in the shade, 
where other plants will not do well. I 
brought some homo last year, and intend to 
give it a trial. Under trees it would be very 
effective, and I can assure your readers that 
as an edging to a bed of Begonias, with some 
Cannas and a Caladium esculentum, it is well 
worth growing.— Chari.es II. Bashett. 

Primula Forbesi.— This Primula is often 
spoken of as being of only annual duration, 
vet I have seen plants flowering for three 
and four seasons. It is an annual in so far 
that it will flower the same season as sown. 
It is an excellent little plant for a lialf-shady 
place in the rock garden, and easily culti¬ 
vated. The small flowers, pale lilac, with a 
pink eve. are very numerous, and produced 
in whorls. The seed should be sown in Feb¬ 
ruary in heat, and when the young plants are 
large enough to handle, they may be trans¬ 
planted into pans, eventually potting them up 
when they attain a suitable 6ize. When 
fairly established in the pots, the plants may 
be given cool treatment, gradually hardening 
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them before planting out, which may be done 
at the end of May or beginning of June, 
giving them a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. They will flower during July, August, 
and September. As it is not hardy enough to 
stand out during the winter, the plants may 
be lifted and wintered in cold-frames. To 
see this species at its best, a group of ten ur 
twelve plants should be grown.—G. P. 

A fine winter Pear.— This is the Winter 
Nelis, one of the choicest of the choice, good 
in flavour, size, and in every way. Mr. H. C. 
Smith, of the Caledonia Nursery, Guernsey, 
sends us some good examples of it. Among 
the Pears we have tried this is one of the 
best, and it is much to be desired that 
growers should grow more of it. It always 
keeps its fine flavour. Mr. Smith tells us that 
this year the Pears in Guernsey have suffered 
from the want of sun, as they have with us, 
yet Winter Nelis is one of those which always 
retain their flavour, whether coming from the 
Cape, from California, or from France. Other 
and inferior Pears, and these are not a few, 
lose their flavour in bad years, and are not 
worth having. The French practice of having 
their outhouses and walls covered with really 
good w inter Pears, like Easter Beurre, is one 
that might well he extended with us—not a 
mixture of varieties, but only the very best, 
like the Winter Nelis, and, by extending their 
culture, have enough of them. The provision 
of fine winter Pears is an important point. 

A useful late-flowering white hardy 
plant.— An old plant not so much in 
evidence as a few years ago is the double 
form of our native White Evening Campion 
(Lychnis alba or vespertina fl.-pl.). One of 
its great merits is that it affords a supply of 
its white flowers for a very long period, and 
that the autumn days are far advanced 
before its blooms are over for the season. 
These blooms have individually been likened 
to those of a double white Primula sinensis, 
and one cannot well quarrel with the de¬ 
scription. This old plant grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet, high, and likes a half shady posi¬ 
tion, although it will grow' in sun nlso. It 
prefers one in half-shade, and there it grows 
more vigorously and gives finer flowers. The 
Double Evening Campion is propagated bv 
cuttings, which some find a difficulty in strik¬ 
ing. They are best taken off from the base 
of the plant with a heel of the old wood and 
•struck under glass, either in the open with a 
bell-glass over them, or in a close frame. A 
good, rather heavy soil is the best for this 
fine, old-fashioned plant.—S. A. 

Distinct Tomatoes.— When, at the exhibi 
tion of the National Vegetable Society, last 
September, Mr. G. Monro offered valuable 
cash prizes for six dishes of picked Toma¬ 
toes, distinct, an intimation was given that 
the fruits be of market quality, hence a col¬ 
lection of all red, round fruits, certainly of 
fine quality, obtained the highest award. 
But whilst the market quality was there, the 
distinctness was lacking, and it is that feature 
more especially which it is desired to intro¬ 
duce. For that reason, it is now' suggested 
that any similar class open for competition 
at the society’s show on August 30th next 
shall require six plants in fruit to be shown, 
and not six dishes. Were such the case, the 
growth and leafage would tell how far dis¬ 
tinctness existed. Most, certainly at least 
one or more of the yellow-fruited varieties 
should be included, as these are always very 
distinct. In reds bearing large fruits. Sun¬ 
rise, Princess of Wales, and Frogmore Pro¬ 
lific are very distinct in growth and charac¬ 
ter of fruiting. It is not merely that the 
plants be shown in fruit that is so desirable, 
but their fruiting capacity also needs to he 
demonstrated. Picked fruits in dishes tell 
nothing as to those merits.—A. D. 

The Curate's Vinery.— In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Penzance I was shown a structure 
which wn<s known by the above name. It. is 
a simple contrivance for growing Grapes 
without artificial heat. In slightly sloping 
ground a trench about In foot in length had 
been formed. The sloping sides, which are 
some 2 feet 6 inches apart at the ground 
level, are faced with slates, the lower ends 
of which rest on a line of bricks paving the 
base of the trench, this base being about 


6 inches in width. Iron rods are run across 
the trench from side to side at intervals 
above the slates, which are capped by a 
course of bricks. A Vine is planted at the 
lower end of the trench, and trained ae a 
single rod over the iron cross-pieces to the 
upper end. In April a span roofed glass- 
frame, fashioned so that it fits exactly on 
the bricks surrounding the pit, is placed over 
it, and the Vine grown beneath it during the 
•summer and autumn. The lights, being 
hinged, ventilation and pruning are both 
readily effected, and I was assured that a 
good weight of well-finished Grapes was 
annually produced from two of these Curate’s 
Vineries lying side bv side, each planted with 
a Black Hamburgh Vine that had been some 
years in position. When the leaves have 
fallen the clnss roofing is removed and the 
Vines are left open to the air throughout 
the winter.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Notes from Myddleton House.— I have a 
few Hellebores out. H. lutescens and niger 
form the most striking, also a fine patch of 
Galanthus byzantinus, newly-imported bulbs, 
of which I get a hundred or two each season 
for the sake of their early habit. Some I 
selected four seasons ago, as especially early, 
have still kept true, and are out in the rock 
garden. Cyclamen iboricum, CrocuB Im- 
perati, C. chrysantha, C. alatavicus, and 
C. Korolkowi, of spring kinds, and C. lcevi- 
gatus, C. vitellinus, and C. hyemaiis of win¬ 
ter ones, brighten up my cold-frame and a 
few sheltered nooks in the rock garden, and 
I pick a few Iris unguicularis buds each week. 
The white ones have flowered best eo far, 
and the lovely marginata form, which I think 
one of the best for size and colour, is also 
reliable for early flowering, it and lilacina 
always coming earlier than the type and 
darker-coloured forms. It is rather curious 
how in this Iris light coloration seems corre¬ 
lative with early flowering and with width of 
leaf. Erica carnea alba is in flower, and also 
E. lusitanica. Colehicura Lcchmanni, a 
whitish one, with pointed, medium-sized 
flowers, we would not think much of in May, 
but in December I treasure it, ns it seems a 
good doer, and is always brave enough to 
apj>ear punctually and early. I see Iris reti¬ 
culata, I. sophenensis. and many vernal Croci 
showing fat buds, so the. garden is full of in¬ 
terest and hope, ae a garden ever should be. 
E. A. Bowles. 

English plant names.— I am very pleased 
to see this matter mooted by “The Amateur 
Among the Hardy Flowers,”'for, in common 
with many oilier flower-lovers, I have always 
felt a great objection to the ugly and cumber¬ 
some names given by florists to our newer 
and often delightful flowers. In my own gar¬ 
den I have met the difficulty by inventing 
names and insisting on using them, and 
making them known to my own circle of 
flower-loving friends. I quote a few at ran¬ 
dom. Forsythia suspensa here becomes 
Golden Bain, Seilla sibiriea is Boatrace 
Blue (because it usually is in blossom at the 
time of the Oxford and Cambridge race), 
Anchusa italics is Blue Annie, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Leucanthemum Bournemouth Daisy (I 
first met with it there), and so on. The old 
English names of our garden and wild flowers 
probably originated in some such fashion, 
which would account for many of them being 
known by varying names in different locali¬ 
ties. “The Amateur’s” plan would remove 
this difficulty. I would further suggest that 
all amateurs be invited to send alphabetical 
lists of modern flowers, with new and original 
names, and that the Committee of Nomen¬ 
clature should ballot the same, and the re¬ 
sults be announced in their journal and in the 
various journals devoted to gardening sub¬ 
jects.— Priscilla. 

[We cannot see any advantage in the plan 
you mention of giving new and original Eng¬ 
lish names to plants, as such would only be 
known to you and your own friends who visit 
your garden. There is already a very com¬ 
plete 1 ifc of the English names which have 
been given to plants, and which are now 
common property. Whv, then, complicate 
matters by “inventing” fresh names? Some 
English names of plants are old, as the names 
in Gerard, and should be respected.—E d.] 
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crowded, and these happen to be of consider¬ 
able thickness, they should be sawn off 
neatly, so as not to jag or tear the bark. 
The cut, too, should be slightly slanting and 
downwards, so'that the wound is less ex¬ 
posed to frost and wet. Each wound should 
be smoothed off with a sharp knife or chisel, 
and the surface painted over at once with a 
mixture of clay and cow-manure or some other 
approved substance which will affofd pro¬ 
tection and cause it to callus, over quickly. 
Large branches may bo cut out from the 
Apple and Pear where necessary without any 
risk, provided the wounds are properly 
dressed at the time ; but one should be less 
free with large branches on the Plum and 
Cherry. Indeed, all stone fruits resent hard 
and careless pruning, as the wounds formed 
are so apt to gum, when other evils follow. 

It. P. 


FRUIT 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

Many defer this until the ground becomes 
frost-bound and other work is at a stand¬ 
still. This is not always wise, especially 
where it is entrusted to men with little or 
no experience as to how to treat the tre:s 
and bushes. To reduce the size of a tree 
by hacking back its branches indiscrimin¬ 
ately is more likely to produce barren trees 
in the futuro than fruitful ones. Many trees, 
instead of receiving the usual cutting back 
of the previous summer’s shoot®, would be 
greatlv benefited by reducing the number of 
branches, especially those in the centre. It 
is a mistake to allow these to form in the 
first place, but it would prove a further one 
to retain them year after year, as there is 
no possible chance of their bearing fruit— 
only perhaps a few at the very extremities. 
Again, it should be noticed whether each 
specimen receives it® full share of sun and 
air, not crowded by its neighbours or over¬ 
shaded by a more vigorous growing but 


BUSH FRUIT-TREES. 

There are many ways of growing fruit-trees, 
and as the planting season is now with us, it 
is a fitting time to call attention to the advan¬ 
tage® of the bush method of training, now 
largely on the increase. It would be absurd, 
however, to lay down any hard-and-fast rules, 
as it is not in every garden that bush-trees 
can be grown successfully. A good example 
of the bush training of Pear-trees used to 
be seen in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
garden at Chiswick. From these trees we have 
gathered 6ome of the finest fruits it is possible 
to have. There is also the great advantage in 
bush trees that there is no necessity for 
ladders and very little occasion for pruning, 
as the heavy crops prevent too luxuriant 
growth. The main points are to attend to the 
trees while carrying their crop, at this time 
feeding them well, and so encouraging the 


MULCHING STRAWBERRIES. 

The past autumn has had a marked effect on 
the condition of Strawberries outdoors gene¬ 
rally, and the crowns are, as a result, plump, 
with just a sufficiency of robust foliage to 
act as a winter protection. The time has now 
arrived for affording the plants their annual 
mulch of manure, but before doing this they 
must be relieved of all la.e-formed runners, 
and the soil hoed, to get rid of weeds. The 
same attention should be given to recently- 
set-out plants, but when plying the hoe, see 
that the plants are not in any way loosened. 
An effective mulch for these young plants is 
spent Mushroom-manure or the contents of a 
hot-bed, relieved of its rougher particles by 
passing it through a f-inch sieve. Just enough 
of this should be spread between the rows to 
well cover the ground, and allow of its being 
worked up round the plants. This material, 
with an addition of old potting soil and some 
charred garden refuse, sifted to rid it of 
stones and other extraneous matter, also 
forms an excellent mulch for older plants, 
growing in cold, heavy soils. Sufficient 
should be used to allow of its being placed 
round the collars of the plants to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches, as well as between the 
rows. The plants soon show their apprecia¬ 
tion by emitting quantities of now roots when 
mulched in this way, and both the quantity 
and quality of the crop the following season 
are invariably good. On lighter soils, some¬ 
thing of a richer nature is needed as a stimu¬ 
lant. For this purpose, nothing is better 
than well-rotted farmyard and stable manure. 
This should bo wheeled on and spread be¬ 
tween the plants with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible, so that the autumn and winter rains 
may wash its nutritive properties into the 
soil. If the surface soil is moist, planks to 
run the barrows on should be used, and take 
advantage of fine weather to carry out the 
work. G. P. K. 


EARLY MELONS. 

To have ripe fruit tow-ards the end of April 
or the middle of May, a start must bo made 
not later than the end of January, by sow ing 
two seeds in small sixty-sized pots, filled 
with a mixture of loam and leaf-soil, pressed 
moderately firm, and placed in a temperature 
of 65 degs., and if a little hot tom-heat can 
be given, quicker germination follows. Afford 
but little water until a true leaf unfolds, and 
support each tiny plant with a neat stake, 
standing them within a foot or so of the glass 
roof, so that a sturdy plant shall result 
against setting-out time arrives. While 
growth is proceeding the structure must be 
got in readiness, by being thoroughly 
scrubbed, glass and woodwork, and walls 
lime-washed, and if a bed of fermenting 
leaves or half leaves and stable manure can 
be made up, well trodden down, a bed of 
soil—retentive in preference to sandy may 
be placed near the bottom plate of a span- 
roofed house, so that ample space is at com¬ 
mand to train the bine up. Set out the 
plants 18 inches apart, and treat them as 
single cordons, and when about three parts 
of the way up, nip out the point, and also 
the side shoots at the first leaf beyond the tiny 
fruit, these to be fertilised daily about noon 
until some half-a-dozen fruits appear to bo 


A bush troo of Pear Duchcsio d'AngoulGoio. 


fibrous roots to come to the surface, and 
to see that the branches do not snap off with 
the heavy crop of fruit. 


lees choice variety. It would probably be 
wise to either grub the latter at once or 
head it back in spring, to be grafted with a 
better kind. Hard pruning of healthy trees 
generally produces a superabundauce of 
press shoots the following season. This 
should be borne in mind at the present time, 
when the pruning of vigorous trees is con¬ 
templated. As an instance of this, one has 
only to notice the strong growths made by a 
Quick-hedge after lacing pruned close back 
compared with one that is allowed to grow 
at will. I would advise those who have 
pruned back their trees annually with no 
good results as to fruitfulness to give up the 
practice for a season or two, when it will be 
found that trees which formerly made very 
gross wood, but produced little or no fruit, 
will be less rampant and the shorter shoots 
become studded with fruit-spurs. This 
method often proves more satisfactory, and 
certainly less laborious and expensive, than 
the too often advised root-pruning. 

If it is deemed necessary to reduce the 
numl>er of branches where they appear too 


Early Peaches.— These will now be setting 
freely, and, as soon as enough are set for a 
crop in the best position to obtain colour, 
which is on the upper side of the trellis, late 
flowers may be removed. Peaches may be 
trained within a foot or so of the glass, though 
they are often trained much further from it. 
I have had good crops on perfectly flat trel¬ 
lises some distance from the glass, and, where 
the house is a broad lean-to and the back 
wall covered with trees, the flat or slightly- 
curved trellis is a necessity. When enough 
fruits are set to allow a selection to be made, 
all late blossoms may be rubbed off, as they 
are a source of weakness if not required. 
When this stage has been reached, the syringe 
may be used to clear off the faded blossoms. 
Night temperature now r , 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Ventilation to commence at 65 degs. to 
70 degs. in a very small way/ 
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•welling together, reducing to two or three 
when about the eize of a pigeon’s egg. For the 
first month very little water will be required, 
but as the fruit swells and the days lengthen, 
and more sun shines on the plants, as well 
as the border containing the roots, more 
water, diluted with farm-yard drainings at 
every other watering, will be required. Sup¬ 
port each fruit with boards or net in good 
time, removing surplus growth, syringing the 
plants lightly two or three times weekly, 
espetially near the hot-water pipes, or red- 
spider will mar the foliage. Endeavour to 
maintain a night temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs., increasing the same with sun-heat 
to 80 degs. or a little more, closing about 
8 p.m., with abundance of moisture, reducing 
root and overhead watering as the fruit 
ripens, with more ventilation. To maintain 
a supply, sow every third or fourth week. 
Every grower has bis favourite variety, hence 
no nsea to particularise. 

East Devon. 


TOP-DRESSING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

The present is a good time to top-dress fruit- 
tree borders, or, to be more precise, that 
portion situated at the foot of the walls, 
which is generally termed the alleys. Owing 
to this portion of the border remaining undis¬ 
turbed except for an occasional loosening of 
the surface to allow of water passing down¬ 
wards more freely, it becomes, as a result, 
when cultivation is carried out on intelligent 
lines, well filled with roots. When summer 
mulching and watering also, when required, 
receive strict attention, these roots send 
numberless fibrous roots close up to the Bur- 
face, and it is with a view to encouraging the 
formation of such roots, and to keep them 
constantly feeding upwards, that periodical 
top-dressings are applied. Maiden loam is 
the chief constituent employed for this pur¬ 
pose, with the addition of calcareous matter 
for stone fruits, and for Pears also when the 
loam is of a heavy and adhesive nature. 
Stimulants may either take the form of well- 
rotted manure or some approved artificial 
manure, such as has been found by experience 
to suit the needs of each particular kind of 
fruit. As manure, either from the stable or 
farmyard, is, or should be, applied in the 
form of a mulch during the growing sea¬ 
son, and supplemented with liquid as well, 
artificials are really best for fortifying the' 
compost with, and they, moreover, afford a 
complete change of plant food. 

If the alley portion of the border is top- 
dressed every other or every third year, a 
surface-dressing of well-rotted manure may 
with advantage be afforded each winter in the 
interval to such fruits as Plums, Morello 
Cherries, and Pears. For Apricots, Peaches, 
and Sweet Cherries, artificials are to be pre¬ 
ferred. The artificial .manures may also be 
used for the other kinds of fruits named when 
rotten manure is not forthcoming. Artificial 
manures will have to be relied on much more 
largely in the future than has hitherto been 
the case for fruit culture, as, owing to motor¬ 
cars being now so extensively used as a means 
of locomotion, stable manure will soon be¬ 
come a scarce commodity. 

After the compost has been prepared, the 
inert and exhausted soil should be pricked up 
to the full width of the alley, and deep enough 
until the roots are met with, and taken 
bodily away. The new compost should then 
be spread, making each layer firm by tread¬ 
ing it regularly, and, when finished, mulching 
with short litter. When loam of the quality 
mentioned above is not available, such mate¬ 
rial as the edgings or trimmings of the verges 
of paths and drives, and the edgings of bye- 
roads in country districts, form good substi¬ 
tutes if placed on one side and thrown into a 
heap, to kill the Grass, some time before¬ 
hand. The edgings from main roads where 
tar is used to alleviate the dust evil are to 
be avoided, for very obvious reasons. In the 
absence of any of the foregoing, it would be 
better to make use of good garden soil rather 
than let matters alone. Wood-ashes, which 
contain a certain amount of carbonate of 
potash, and burnt Boil also, may always be 
made use of for the purpose under considera¬ 


tion, adding a fair proportion of either to the 
compost if they are available. Sometimes 
lime-rubble is difficult to procure. When 
such is the case, bone-meal may be substi¬ 
tuted for it if the staple is naturally heavy, 
and basic slag for such soils as are light, and 
which are generally deficient of lime. Super¬ 
phosphate of lime is also good for the latter 
class of soil, and this and the foregoing, to 
be effective, should be added and intimately 
mixed with the compost. In the case of old 
trees, which have become exhausted by fruit¬ 
bearing, and stand in need of a filip, dried 
blood has been found to have a restorative 
effect when incorporated with the top-dressing 
material. To ascertain the quantities re- \ 
quired of the manures named, measure up the 
surface of the alleys, and to each square yard 
super allow $ lb. A. W. 


FRUITLESS TREES. 

Each year trees with no fruit are to be seen 
in every orchard, but it is many years since 
one came across tree after tree comparatively 
bare of fruit, more especially those standing 
in the open. Blossom was fairly plentiful, 
but either the wood of last year did not ripen 
properly, or the unkind season of the present 
year proved too unfavourable for a good set. 
I am inclined to think the former must be 
responsible to a very great extent for our 
poor fruit crops. The present season, up to 
the end of August, was by no means favour¬ 
able to the ripening of the wood, but since 
that date we have had glorious sunshine, 
which we must hope has done much towards 
better fruit crops next year. Barren trees, 
unless very aged, have made strong wood, the 
wet season favouring this on many soils ; con¬ 
sequently such trees will need examination at 
the root, and the sooner this is done after the 
month of October comes in the better, as the 
roots will have time to heal over and emit 
new fibres before severe frost checks root- 
formation. It is not advisable to do much 
root-pruning while the soil is very dry ; on 
the other hand, such work cannot be properly 
carried out while the ground is in a sodden 
state, as the soil must be well worked in 
among the roots, and made very firm as filling 
in proceeds. Some 3 feet to 4 feet away from 
the stem of a tree is close enough for a trench 
to be takefl out, which must be done with a 
spade, and the remaining ball of soil towards 
the tree carefully probed away with the gar¬ 
den fork, preserving all fibrous roots, cutting 
away all thong-like roots with a downward 
cut, so that new roots form on the surface, 
instead of being tempted to go downward. 
The ball of soil needs to be searched well 
underneath for these strong tap-roots, which 
frequently emanate from directly under the 
stem of the tree, and go downwards in a deep 
soil. In relaying the roots, a little fresh, 
fibrous loam, wood-ashes, and lime-rubble may 
be afforded the tree, mixing them well with 
the top spit of soil taken out at the start. 
The worker will be the best judge as to 
whether a good watering is necessary after a 
tree has been disturbed at the root, also the 
weather must be a guiding factor in the 
matter. Old-established trees may have half 
their roots seen to this season and the re¬ 
mainder done next autumn. This will pre¬ 
vent too great a check being given, while 
fairly young trees are best transplanted, 
shortening back all strong roots, as advo¬ 
cated earlier in these notes. 

The pruning of such trees should be de¬ 
ferred until late spring, while in some cases 
these said shoots may be left intact unless un¬ 
duly long. These notes apply to wall trees 
as well, but, generally speaking, better crops 
are annually got from these, the wood getting 
better ripened unless on a north aspect, and 
they stand a much better chance of setting 
their fruit during an unfavourable spring 
than trees exposed in the open ground. 

_ J. M. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Hew Edition, 11th, revived, irich descrip¬ 
tion* of a U the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture arid arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; pout free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
• vols.. half vellum, ?/,*. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Uardkmno Illustrated, 17, Furnival- 
street, London, E C. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUMS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—I am sure the notes you are publish¬ 
ing re Chrysanthemum-buds are most in¬ 
teresting. Although I am going to try a few 
plants on the lines " S. W.” suggests at page 
760, I cannot think that F. S. Vallis struck 
in February will give us a natural break early 
enough to be of any use for early November 
shows. “ E. G.” promises us a list of the best 
twelve new and old varieties, which I Bhall 
anxiously look for, but twenty-four are too 
many. There is no doubt small growers 
grow too many varieties, and I nope “ E .G.” 
will put them in the order of merit. I should 
like a list of the six best, irrespective of 
colour. From my own experience, I should 
suggest Lady Talbot, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, F. S. 
Vallis, Master James, Mrs. A. T. Miller, and 
W. Mease. Perhaps “ E. G.” will give his 
opinion. Mrs. A. T. Miller would be nearer 
the top, but, being so early, it cannot be de¬ 
pended on. W. T. 


PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many growers get these in during the latter 
part of November and the succeeding month, 
but it is doubtful whether much is gained by 
making a 6tart before the New Year. Pro¬ 
vided the old stools have been given a light 
position while in flower, and since been cut 
down, stronger growths will be forthcoming 
by the first or second week in January than 
would have been the case ai the earlier period 
mentioned. Exception may be made in grow¬ 
ing for exhibition, especially large blooms, 
but for ordinary decoration January will be 
found a suitable date. Doubtless, compara¬ 
tively cool treatment is the best for Chrysan¬ 
themums except while in flower, when a little 
artificial heat is generally necessary, as a 
preventive to damping of tho flowers and 
mildewed foliage. Many are the methods 
employed in rooting the cuttings, close cases 
or quite small garden-frames being stood in 
a late vinery, Peach-house, or an ordinary 
plant-house, where a little heat can be turned 
on in case of severe frost, while others rely 
upon quite cold-frame treatment in the 
warmer counties, where long spells of frost 
or heavy falls of snow are of rare occurrence. 

1 use small propagating-boxes in an ordinary 
garden frame, space being left all round in¬ 
side the latter, which is hlled in with straw 
to ward off frost, and the glass lights inside, 
as well as those outside, are heavily matted 
up every night, and as soon as the covering 
can be removed in the morning the inside 
lights are taken out, and any moisture wiped 
off w r ith a dry cloth. Strong cuttings are 
best placed in pots singly inches or 

2 inches in diameter, keeping the cutting in 

the centre, while weaker ones, four in num¬ 
ber, may be set around the side of a 3-inch 
pot. Sucker growths should be given pre¬ 
ference when inches or 3 inches long, cut¬ 
ting these close up to a joint, and making 
each one fairly firm in the soil, which should 
be an equal mixture of loam and leaf-soil, 
with sand added, and a dash on the surface 
of each pot, which will work down with the 
dibber for the base of each cutting to rest 
on. Water in the cuttings, and allow them 
to dry as much as possible before putting into 
the boxes, which need to be kept close, or 
nearly so, and lightly shaded from strong 
sunshine. In this position they will take 
rather longer in forming roots, but they keep 
clean and sturdy from the start, the frame- 
lights being drawn back by day unless rain 
or snow should be falling. Any damping 
foliage must be promptly removed, and a 
strict look-out kept for slugs, which quickly 
devour the succulent growths. Here very 
little water will be necessary, but on a very 
bright morning, should the foliage be dry and 
inclined to droop, a very light dewing from 
the syringe may be given. Some varieties 
root more quickly than others. These should 
be removed to other frames, where a little 
ventilation can be afforded. J. M. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


TRUNUS TRILOBA FOR FORCING. 
The variety of this Primus with double 
flowers is one of the most beautiful of spring- 
flowering shrubs. It is seen at its best when 
grown on a sunny south wall, and this mode 
of culture should, if possible, be adopted for 
it. At the vsamo time, it can be successfully 
cultivated also in the open so long as the 


gardens as one might expect from the length 
of time it has been available and the exceed¬ 
ing beauty of its flowers. Its value as a 
plant for early forcing is well shown at the 
early spring meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Skjciety. 

Prunus triloba belongs to the Apricot (or 
Armeniaca) section of the genus. Its deci¬ 
duous leaves are mostjy three-lobed, although 
not very markedly so; they are narrowest 
towards the bavse, are from inches to 
3 inches long, and irregularly toothed. The 


' across), have only five petals, and do not re- 
1 main in perfection so long. The leaves, too, 
are smaller. 

WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

| I would be obliged if you could obtain for me in¬ 
formation as to the ape of winter-flowering Carna- 
} tions to produce tine flowers during November. I)e- 
I cember. and January. Given glaw and everything 
| favourable a9 to culture and care, 1 And that twelve 
and fourteen months old tree-flowering Carnations 
do not, during the months of November and December, 
supply fine blooms, and 1 think that fourteen months 
cannot be long enough to give the plants sufficient 



Prunus triloba forood. From a photograph by Mr. W. ,T. Vasey, Abingdon. 


position is not too exposed, although, when 
thus grown, it does not flower so freely as 
wall specimens do. Finally, its beauties may 
be enjoyed in the greenhouse at an earlier 
date than outside by gently forcing potted-up 
plants. The illustration shows a plant 
treated thus. 

It is over fifty years sincS this plant first 
flowered in this country. This occurred at 
Glendinning’s nursery at Chiswick, where 
the plants introduced from China by Robert 
Fortune were then growing. The species is 
now well known, but it is not so plentiful in 


| flowers are each 1^ inches to 2 inches across, 
1 usually very double, of a. charming shade of 
delicate rose at first, but paler as they get 
| older, until finally they are almost white. 

; Flowers developed under glass lose much of 
| their rosy line. The above description applies 
I to the variety flore-pleno which Fortune in¬ 
troduced, and which for many years was the 
f only form of Prunus triloba known in this 
1 country. After a time the single-flowered 
type was introduced, but this cannot be com¬ 
pared with the older form for beauty. The 
flowers are smaller (little’ more than 1 inch 


vigour in the winter. By March and April they are 
magnificent. What I would like to know ia whether 
two-year-old Tree-Carnations would not give fine 
blooms during the winter months. Of course, the in¬ 
struction* always given In the manuals on the sub¬ 
ject are that your cuttings of January arc supposed 
to give you fine blooms from October, but they will 
not do it. All nurserymen give this same advice, 
and if you could obtain the information from a anc- 
cessful amateur on tho subject 1 would be obliged. 

[We have referred your inquiry to a suc¬ 
cessful practical grower, and appended is his 
reply: — 

“There must lie loinething decidedly wrong 
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^ith the treatment of plants which, at the 
age of twelve or fourteen months, do not 
flower well during the winter. The chief of 
my stock, rooted in January, 1910, was potted 
ae rooted cuttings by mid-February into 
3-inch pots, transferred to 5-inch pots in 
April, and given their final shift to 6-inch or 
8-inch pots and placed in the open in June. 
The first stopping or pinching took place 
while the plants were in the smallest-sized 
pot named, the second while the plants were 
in 5-inch pots. Subsequent stopping was 
resorted to in some instances so late as the 
third week of July. The plants were housed 
in early September. Cutting began about 
three weeks later, and has been maintained 
ever since. At the present moment (Decem¬ 
ber 31st) there is a good crop of buds, only 
awaiting longer and more genial dayB and 
reater sunlight to transform them into 
owers. The fourteen-months-old plants 
should have made big bushes, capable of 
yielding at least a dozen flowers each, be¬ 
tween October and the end of January, and 
if this has not been the case there is some 
essential detail of culture as yet not grasped. 
‘ Glass and everything favourable as to cul- 
tyre and care ’ are not sufficient alone. Some 
important detail is lacking. Had your cor¬ 
respondent stated what varieties were being 
grown, what proportion of flowers the plants 
gave, and when the final stopping was done, 
with any other particulars, the error might 
have been detected. Whether two-year-old 
plants would flower more certainly in winter 
it is impossible to say, as not only does much 
depend upon the treatment meanwhile, but 
much more upon the natural throw of the 
crop, since all subsequent flowerings are not 
regulated by periodical stopping, as is the 
case with the young plants up to their first 
flowering. Hence, two-year-old examples, 
while responding freely in summer and 
autumn, may just miss the winter—indeed, 
there are thousands in that condition now. 
In certain instances these perpetual Car¬ 
nations are kept indoors continuously for two 
years or more, when, according to the 
variety, the plants may reach from 4 feet to 
5 feet in height. This is, of course, Carna¬ 
tion-growing on commercial lines, though it 
must be borne in mind that these old plants, 
while producing fine bloomB to the last, 
never take the place of the younger ones. It 
should, of course, be stated that the winter 
flowers do not carry quite the same colour- 
tone as at other times, nor are the stems 
always of the same strength as those produced 
under the influence of greater sunlight. 
Were I to hazard a guess as to the failure in 
question, I should attribute it to a lack of 
liberal treatment and early development in 
the young plants, and to too late stopping or 
pinching generally. Fuller information 
might have been given had more precise 
details of culture been supplied.”—J. H. H.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Richardia Elliottlana.— Can you kindly give me 
directions as to the proper way of growiDg the 
yellow Richardia Elliottlana? I have never been 
very fortunate in Its culture, but this last season 
proved the worst of all, as I had not a single 
blossom. The only alteration I made from previous 
years was to grow the plants on in the same pots 
they had occupied in 1909, aDd although I am now 
told that this was wrong, and I ought to have stored 
them dry in the winter and repotted them in spring, 
I cannot think that this can be accountable for the 
total failure. They made good foliage, but had no 
flowers.— Cobweb. 

[The habit of growth and cultural require¬ 
ments of this Richardia are so different that 
many who have given it, or any other yellow 
forms, the treatment so successful with the 
common kind, have to a great extent failed. 
The behaviour and requirements of Richardia 
Elliottiana may be thus summed up. It is a 
native of Natal, and, consequently, needs a 
little more warmth than R. sethiopica, which 
occurs wild in the southern portion of Cape 
Colony. Next, it passes the winter in a dor¬ 
mant state, during which time it must be 
kept quite dry in a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. Then, about the first half of Feb¬ 
ruary, the tubers must be shaken clear of the 
old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf mould, decayed manure, and sand, after 
w hich they should be placed in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse dr in an intermediate 


temperature, giving just enough water to 
keep the soil slightly moist. With this treat¬ 
ment, roots will quickly make their appear¬ 
ance, the pretty spotted leaves develop, and 
in May or the early part of June the flowers 
open. At first the flowers are a good deal 
tinged with green, then become of a beauti¬ 
ful golden hue, after which, instead of 
shrivelling, the spathes gradually become 
green again, and retain their freshness for 
some time. After the flowers are past, the 
plants must be watered as before till the 
leaves commence to turn yellow, when the 
supply should be gradually diminished, and 
by the end of the summer or early autumn 
they will be quite dormant, and must then 
be kept dry throughout the winter. In pot¬ 
ting, it should be borne in mind that the 
roots are produced like those of a Caladium, 
not from the base of the tuber, but from the 
upper part, just around the crown, from 
whence the future growth proceeds. This 
being the case, the upper portion of the 
tuber should, in potting, be buried about an 
inch below the surface of the soil. When the 
leaves and spathes are developing, aphides or 
green-fly are apt to attack them, and soon 
cause permanent injury unless checked.] 

Seeds from Barbadoes.— Can you tell me any¬ 
thing about the following plants:—Cresalpinia varie- 
gata (Pride of Barbadoes) and Cassia glauca, al«-o 
from Barbadoes? Seeds which were sent to me are 
now showing themselves above ground. Do they re¬ 
quire greenhouse or stove-house treatment?—W. M. 
Crowfoot. 

[Of the plants concerning which you in¬ 
quire, we do not know Caesalpinia variegata, 
but the correct name of the Pride of Bar- 
badoee is Caesalpinia pulcherrima, also 
known as Poinciana pulcherrima. It forms 
a prickly 6lirub from 10 feet to 12 feet in 
height, clothed with long pinnate leaves, 
while the flowers, borne on very long stalks, 
are of a bright orange or reddish colour. It 
belongs to the natural order Leguminosm, as 
also does Cassia glauca, which attains the 
dimensions of a tall tree. It is a native of 
the East Indies, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1800, but is now widely spread 
throughout the tropics. The leaves are 
pinnate, with five to six pairs of leaflets, 
glaucous on the undersides, while the flowers, 
borne in erect racemes, are of a pale yellow 
colour. It is a valuable shade or avenue 
tree in hot countries, but, of course, it here 
requires a very large structure for its de¬ 
velopment. Both need the temperature of a 
etove for their successful culture.] 

Erica colorans.— This is a very pretty 
greenhouse Heath, that flowers during the 
winter months. It forms a rather upright¬ 
growing plant, somewhat after the manner 
of Erica hyemalis, but it is more spare in 
habit. The flowers, too, are more slender, 
while even in the bud state the unexpanded 

ortion is much larger than the tube. The 

lossoms are packed somewhat thickly on 
the upper parts of the long, slender shoots, 
their colour when first expanded being pure 
white, which gradually changes to blush, 
being finally suffused w'ith a reddish tinge 
before they drop. The long sprays are very 
useful for cutting, and remain fresh a con¬ 
siderable time. Though grown to a certain 
extent by those few nurserymen who still 
make a speciality of hard-wooded plants, 
Erica colorans has never become a popular 
market Heath, owing, probably, to its some¬ 
what spare habit.—G. S. 

Arum Lillee* —I do not remember a summer 
that was more favourable to the growth of 
Arums than last, and as a consequence plants 
have developed considerably, and spathes are 
unusually early, there being little difficulty 
in securing their opening by subjecting them 
to a little extra heat. A word of warning is 
needful just now', and those who have them 
now’ under their cAre will be well advised to 
see that they are not permitted to get dry, 
nor yet allow the spathes to stand under any 
portion of the roof where there is a leak. Dry¬ 
ness at the roots of these thirsty subjects is 
not infrequently followed by green-fly, while 
drip spells ruin to the most promising 
spathes. Tho under sides of the leaves 
should be examined periodically for the pests 
referred to. Liquid-manure will help plants 
mfw.—T ownsman. 


ROSES* 

ROSES IN COOL-HOUSES. 

Robes can be grown in cool-houses as easily 
as any other plants, the only drawback being 
a little difficulty in keeping the atmosphere 
sufficiently dry during foggy mornings early 
in the year. The heavy moisture-laden air is 
apt to cause damping off of young growth 
and buds of the more double-flowered varie- 
I ties. This is why I would always confine 
myself to Roses with few petals in bucIi a 
! structure. Being cooler, and the flowers de- 
■ veloping steadily, they do not expand too 
fully, as is the case during summer outside, 
while they have not the same tendency to 
rot before opening, a great point unless suffi¬ 
cient heat can be given. Another great thing 
is not to attempt any forcing too early. 
Simply allow them to come on as steadily as 
; possible. I would let them have full expo- 
; sure to air during the whole of January, or 
they come on too rapidly later. It is more 
as a help and protection against late frosts 
that the house should be used than to hurry 
the growth unduly, or, should bad weather 
set in after young growth is active and fairly 
advanced, there is no means of keeping up 
a suitable temperature, and much harm is 
done, especially from damping. It is sur- 
j prising how quickly they come on as 
the sun gains power, and blooms may 
be had several weeks earlier than 
would be the case upon warm walls in the 
most favourable situations. All necessary 
pruning should be done at once, not forget- 
; ting that if you want flowers in quantity the 
plants should not be pruned hard. Insects 
| will be a trouble here, as well as in the 
heated structures, and the syringe cannot well 
be used so freely. Choose a bright day for 
this operation, and do it early. The use of 
some reliable insecticide is more serviceable 
| than the syringe in this case, but I would 
! syringe upon suitable occasions as far as 
possible. The watering, too, needs more 
care, and should be done early in the day 
w'hen necessary. I have found the following 
reliable:— White: Frau Karl Druschki and 
White Killarney. Niphetos does not do well 
in an unheated house, and is, perhaps, one of 
the worst as regards damp and atmospheric 
changes, dropping its small flower-buds very 
freely, and also producing many blind or 
flowerless growths. Deep red: Richmond, 
Liberty, Lady Battersea, and Warrior. Light 
red: Mme. Lambard and Corallina. Pink: 
Mme. Abel Chatenav and Killarney; with 
Isabella Sprunt and Mme. Falcot for yellows. 

If a few climbers are wanted, avoid 
Marechal Niel as a yellow, as this seldom fails 
to develop mildew under such conditions. I 
prefer William Allen Richardson, although 
not nearly so pure a yellow. Reine Marie 
Henrietta is always brighter under glass than 
in the open. There is no pure white climber 
I can recommend, but Frau Karl Druschki 
can be used in that connection. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa Moyesl.— This is a new Rose from 
China, where it was first collected by Mr. 
A. E. Pratt in the mountains of Szechuan, at 
an elevation of from 7,000 feet to 9,000 feet. 
The flowers are single, about 2 inches across, 
with five broad, overlapping petals, coloured 
orange-red, and a large cluster of tawny yel¬ 
low stamens. The fruits are bottle-shaped, 
nearly 2 inches long, and coloured bright 
orange-red. Generally this Rose resembles 
R. macrophylla ; indeed, except in the colour 
of the flowers, it bIiows no marked difference 
from that species as we know it in gardens; 
botanicallv, therefore, R. Moyesi should rank 
only as a variety of that somewhat variable 
Rose, which also occurs wild in China, as well 
as in the Himalayas. R. Moyesi, as grown 
at Coombe Wood, shows some variation in 
colour, and this may be taken as evidence 
that it is not a fixed species, likely to come 
true from seeds. Like R. macrophylla, its 
value as a garden Rose is considerably en¬ 
hanced by the attractions of its large bright- 
coloured fruits, which w ill hang on the bush 
all winter unless birds attack them .—The 
Field. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SNAPDRAGONS. 

Have you a corner in your garden where the 
soil is poor, yet one that gets the sun? Then 
try growing Snapdragons. Do you possess 
an old wall, roughly constructed? Give these 
old-time plants a chance there. If you have 
never grown them in masses in your borders, 
or have not hitherto tried them in beds, do 
60 in the forthcoming season. If you have 
a greenhouse, sow a box of seed in February 
or March for early bloom. If you have only 
a cold-frame, then defer the sowing until 
towards the end of March or beginning of 
April. Supposing you have neither green¬ 
house nor frame, then you may still raise 
your own plants from seed. Get a rather 
deep box, place some warm manure at the 


when one comes to bed out, to plant the 
various colours just where they are wanted. 

W. F. D. 


CRAMBE CORDIFOLIA. 

This is a striking hardy plant, beautiful in 
foliage as well as flower. It is as easily 
grown as the common Seakale, and in heavy, 
rich ground makes fine leafage. Wherever 
a bold though low type of vegetation is de¬ 
sired, there C. cordifolia may be planted. 
The deeper and better the soil, the greater 
mass of leafage does it make. The leaves are 
of immense size, somewhat heart-shaped, but 
deeply indented. They are borne upon long 
foot-stalks, and, spreading out, cover a lot of 
ground. Early in summer a flower-spike is 
thrown up to the height of several feet. This 
branches freely, and bears myriads of small 


I and abroad, Nature gives us many hints and 
I suggestions what to do in the clothing and 
l beautifying of old walls. You can see this 
on all the old castle walls in Great Britain 
, and Ireland, where Ivy, wild Roses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Gorse, red Valerian, Ferns, and wild 
Grasses have made themselves at home. In 
the practice of wall gardening there are 
1 many variations that may be adopted with 
1 success. In many cases old walls that 
1 already exist may l>e enriched with suitable 
1 vegetation, and in others rough retaining or 
i other kinds of walls may be built, especially 
for rock and alpine plants. The more porous 
the stone the better, but we have 6een good 
results obtained even on dry, sunny walls of 
limestone and granite. 

One of the charms of gardening on walls is 
that there are suitable plants in plenty for 
walls both wet and dry, and for sunny walls 



Crambe oordifolia. 


bottom, which cover over with soil to the 
depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, then scatter the 
seed thinly. If you can secure a sheet of 
glass to partly cover the top, it will help 
germination, but this is not really necessary, 
as, if the box is placed where the sun can 
reach it, the seeds will soon grow. If 
neither of"these three plans can be acted 
upon, you may still have a show of Snap¬ 
dragons. It will only mean the blossoms 
coming a little later. Sow the seeds on a 
warm border, and prick off the seedlings 
where they are wanted to bloom. Some of 
my finest plants last year came up “ self- 
sown,” and were only a week or two later than 
those raised in heat, but the blossoms were 
ouite as beautiful. I have grown the Snap¬ 
dragons in window-boxes and on rockeries, 
and find they are most continuous bloomers, 
so long as they are not allowed to go to seed. 
If possible, obtafn a selection of varieties, and 
grow them separately. It is convenient, 


i white four-petalled flowers, which are pretty 
1 and effective because so profuse. T. 


WALL GARDENING. 

(Reply to Miss A. Kennedy.) 

One of the advantages of wall gardening is 
[ its many-sided character. In many gardens 
stone walls abound—often 18 inches or more 
' in thickness, and faced with brick, or trel- 
lised for fruit-trees—on tho garden side. If 
built of soft or jjorous stone red sandstone, 
for instance—such walls, or j>ortions of them, 
may be easily devoted to flowers. In some 
cases there are old walls around the house or 
garden, more or less decayed or out of repair, 
even, it may be, bare and unsightly, and if 
there is any difficulty in repairing such walls, 
or expense has to be avoided, then one way, 
and often the cheapest and best way, is to 
cover them with climbing plants or with 
' flowers. In numerous coses, both at home 


as well as those in the shade. When Nature 
gives us a clear lead, it is very often best to 
Follow her. Thus, on a cool, moist, north or 
I westerly wall Ferns often appear, and we can 
emphasise the effect of these by adding other 
| and choicer kinds on the wall itself, and, 

1 perhaps, by making a rockery for Ferns on 
1 the ground below’. On sunny walls, again, 
where wild Wallflower thrives, we may add 
1 other and better kinds of Wallflower, Pinks, 

! Carnations, Snapdragons, Bellflowers, or 
Erinus, by sowing seed. When old fosse or 
retaining walls have their chinks and crevices 
full of coarse Grasses or weeds, these may be 
torn away and replaced by better things. In 
reclaiming old walls, as in other gardening 
matters, it is often a good plan to “ hasten 
, slowly,” making sure of your ground, or 
crop, as you proceed. When low retaining 
| walls are being built on a slope, or batter, it 
I is often best to build in the plants as the 
work proceeds. A handy man soon picka 
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up this, if advised now and then as the work 
proceeds. Another way is to add sods of 
clean, fibrous loam, or peat earth, when it is 
required, here and there, as the building goes 
on. Thus pockets are formed, into which 
plants may be introduced or seeds 60 wn later 
on, but the building in of both earth and 
plants together is most satisfactory if it can 
be done at the time. It is not so easy to 
plant roots of things into existing walls, how¬ 
ever old, unless they are very much decayed 
and fissured towards the top, and even then 
things planted are apt to fail or die off alto¬ 
gether during dry, hot weather. Happily, 
however, there is another way, and that is to 
establish suitable plants from seed. Plants 
often succeed on even dry walls when born 
there, as it were, even though the same 
things may fail there time after time when 
planted, however carefully it may be done. 
In the case of very wide and rotten or de¬ 
cayed wall-tops, it is often possible to 
sprinkle them with clean, sifted soil, and 
then to sow the seeds dry, and water them 
in afterwards, covering them with more fine 
earth in the usual wav. We should advise 
you to procure a copy of “ Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens,” in which the question of wall gar¬ 
dening is very fully dealt with, and illustra¬ 
tions given. 

TIIE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Broad-leaved Snowdrop.—A little 
time ago I read something in an old garden¬ 
ing periodical about the Broad-leaved Snow¬ 
drop (Galanthus latifolius), and, after some 
difficulty, managed to purchase a few bulbs. 
I think my little bit of experience with this 
Snowdrop may be of use, although it may be 
said to be of a negative character. The first 
season the bulbs did well enough, and I was 
much pleased with the plants. The broad- 
leaved foliage was of a pretty Grass-green, 
and the flowers, although small, were very 
pure and of a beautiful form. But the next 
winter and spring were not so suitable for 
the plants, and, as the Snowdrop bloomed 
early, and the leaves were caught by severe 
late frosts, I lost my bulbs, as the leaves 
were frosted long before they had matured, 
and the bulbs became greatly weakened, so 
that they did no good afterwards. I have 
since been told that this pretty Snowdrop is 
not so hardy as many of the others, and that 
it is better for those who like a green-leaved 
Snowdrop with broadish foliage to buy 
Galanthus Ikarite. I do not think it is 
worth the amateur’s while to go in for a big 
assortment of Snowdrops unless he is going 
to specialise in them. I should like to have 
the opinion of others who have tried this 
Broad-leaved Snowdrop. 

Crocuses and birds.— Some of my clumps 
of Crocuses have been attacked by something 
or other, and I have doubts as to whether 
birds, mice, or rats are responsible. I think, 
however, that the sparrow has something to 
do with the evil, although a little trapping and 
using poison where it was safe have given one 
the suspicion that mice, after all, may be at 
the bottom of the trouble. I incline, how¬ 
ever, to the belief that the birds have a good 
deal to do with the damage to the Crocuses, 
especially as the yellow ones suffer most, and 
their bulbs are often eaten away, and the 
young growths left on tho surface. A good 
gardener whom I know, and who has been of 
the greatest help to me as a beginner, lias 
given me his experience. He assures me that 
birds are very fond of the yellow Crocus, and 
that in his place he can only grow the Cro¬ 
cuses of other colours. The pheasants are, 
he says, responsible for this, and he informs 
me that these birds eat all the bulbs of. the 
yellow Crocus, and leave tho others severely 
alone. I find, also, that it is mostly the 
yellow Crocuses which are picked off when 
in bloom by the birds. This is a great annoy¬ 
ance, especially to those who have enjoyed 
Forbes Watson’s glowing description of the 
beauty of a group of this Crocus. 

Birds and Hepaticas.— To the troubles of 
a gardener, I have been told, we should add 
that of tho picking off of the flowers of 
Hepaticas by birds. So far, I am thankful 
to say. T hnve not bad to grumble at this, 
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but another gardener whom I see sometimes, 
asserts that the finches, or some of them, 
have developed a taste for picking off the 
blooms of his Hepaticas, of which he has 
been very proud for some years, if he is 
correct in attributing this trouble to the 
birds, a new terror is in store for the grower 
of Hepaticas, and I am not ashamed to admit 
that I am one. I saw last year a big mass of 
Hepaticas in a Surrey garden, and was filled 
with desire to rival them. But that takes 
years, and even an amateur may find it diffi¬ 
cult to secure plants enough to do this, while 
the prospect of having the flowers rifled by 
the birds is not reassuring. What say 
others? 

Mossy Saxifrages.—I have developed a 
great admiration for some of the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, nlthough, in saying so, I am not to be 
held as thinking too little of the other species 
of the genus. I find that the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages are so lovely in winter that I cannot 
but offer mv humble meed of praise, and ask 
my friends to try a few more of them for 
winter decoration as well as for spring bloom. 
The mounds of green are so vivid in winter 
that they surpass almost everything else at 
this season. Of course, the tint of green 
varies, and the size of the foliage of the 
different species and varieties makes a dif¬ 
ference in the general effect, but all are eo 
exquisite that I do not wonder at there being 
so many Saxifrage worshippers. Even when 
the hoar-frost is on them they are worth 
studying, but the beauty of these masses or 
mounds of vivid green in the dull weather is 
indescribable. The secret of doing these 
well appears to be to keep them out of strong 
sun at all times. 

Erica hybrida.— I saw this a short time 
ago in the garden of a friend who cultivates 
some thirty kinds of Heaths, but who told 
me he had nothing which he took so much 
pleasure in as this hybrid Heath, which I 
bought afterwards as Erica mediterranea 
hybrida. My friend said that he had had it 
in bloom from November to April, and I 
have found that he did not flatter the plant a 
bit, although last autumn the prevalence of 
rain hindered it a little. Its pretty sprays of 
purple on a free-growing, bushy plant are 
vorv fine, and the fact that it will do in 
ordinary light soil is a point in its favour. 
An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

I have been a subscriber to your most in¬ 
teresting and instructive paper for something 
like twenty-five years, and 6ince I came out 
hero I have several times determined to write, 
to give you some idea of gardening matters in 
this part of the worJ^ Mr. Howard’s few 
notes from Barberton inspired me to write at 
once, for one realises how interesting such 
accounts are when one reads them from 
people on the spot. East London is on the 
coast, in the south-eastern part of Cape 
Colony. Sub-tropical plants, such as Paw¬ 
paws, Bananas, Pineapples, Mangoes, nil 
thrive excellently round about here. My little 
garden is some four miles from the sea and 
about 400 feet above sea-level. We never have 
frost here, and I should think that the ther¬ 
mometer has seldom, if ever, touched 40 degs. 
Fahr. in tho past six years. On the other 
hand, great heat is rare, and I doubt whether 
a shade temperature of 100 degs. has been ex¬ 
ceeded more than half-a-dozen times in the 
same period. Apples of some kinds thrive 
admirably here, and give heavy crops. 
Peaches and Melons, Cucumbers, and Citrus 
fruits all do well. On my verandah I grow 
on wire trellis Tacsonia mollissima, T. ignea, 
and T. Van-Volxemi, all of which grow ram¬ 
pantly and fruit freely. In addition to these 
I have the red and white Honevsuckle, Man- 
devilla, Solanum Wendlandi, Wistaria, blue 
and w hite, Bignonia vonusta, B. jasminoides, 
and another, Jasmine, white and yellow’, 
Manettia bicolor, Phascolus Caracalla, Rhvn- 
cospormum jasminoides, Mauraiulya, Steplia- 
notis, Clerodendron Balfouri, Clematis Jack- 
mani, and Hoya carnosa. 

Tea Roses grow and bloom well. They are 
mostly on multiflora stock. I agree with Mr. 
Howard that if I were obliged to grow but 
one kind, it would be Mamnn Cachet-in my 


case the eo-called white sport for choice. 
Comtesse Nadaillac, A. Ollivier, Princes* of 
Wales, M. Van Houtte, M. de Wattevilie, 
and Lamarque do magnificently. From 
Marechal Niel I usually manago to get three 
lots of really fine blooms during the year. I 
wish you could see my Lamarque Rose-tree 
this day. I have spread out the long shoots 
in opposite directions, and they extend over 
25 feet, and this after having been shortened 
considerably. There are nine fine long shoot* 
and several short ones, which are simply a 
sea of exquisite bloom in large clusters, scent¬ 
ing the whole neighbourhood. It is safe to 
say that practically every kind of Tea and 
most Hybrid Teas will do excellently here. 
In shrubs I have two kinds of the large-leaved 
Acalypha, very handsome foliage setting off 
the Lamarque Rose to perfection ; the gor¬ 
geous crimson single and double Hibiscus 
sinensis, which flower all the year round, 
single and double Spiraeas (Iteevesi and 
another one)—they are called “May” locally 
—Deutzia gracilis and D. crenata, Fontanesia 
salicifolia, Dracaena australis ; Tecoma 
Sniithi and T. eapensis, Veronica, Lantana, 
Aselepias. In my neighbours’ gardens you 
will find Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island 
Pine), Bougainvillea, Brugmansia Knighti, 
Abutilon, Daphne indica, Cestrum elegans. 
Gardenia, Yuccas, Aloes, etc. The edges of the 
beds and borders we make mostly of Alter- 
nanthera versicolor and 1 A. amcena, and hedges 
of Cupressus macrocarpa, Privet, or Tecoma 
eapensis. The two last-named are sad 
robbers of the soil, however. Our great 
enemies are the perennial everlasting winds, 
which sweep away the finely-powdered soil- 
mulch, so necessary in warm countries, or 
else extract all the moisture out of the soil. 
Then come moles, which swarm, and, by 
having their runs in every direction, drain 
the soil dry, and, by throwing up their heaps 
anywhere and everywhere (in the middle of 
some newly-sown seed-beds or in the gravel- 
walks for choice), cause much bad language ; 
also what are called “mole-rats,” likewise 
burrowing brutes, which demolish anything 
choice in the way of bulbs they manage to 
find. 

The wild flowers in the district are many 
and charming, the forests are full of Ipomsea, 
white Jasmine, wild Gourds, and wild Vines, 
also tree and terrestrial Orchids. Amongst 
the latter are the green and white Habenarias, 
also the yellow and brown one. The three 
Orchids are pretty but small-flowered, and 
of little value. There are numerous flower¬ 
ing bushes, of the names of which I am igno¬ 
rant, some of them very pretty and sweetly 
scented. On the veldt there are manv bulbous 
and tuberous plants. Cyrtanthus obliquus is 
now in full bloom everywhere, and in January 
Cyrtanthus sanguineus will be a blaze of 
colour to the few who know its habitat. 
There are several other smaller-flowered Cyr- 
tanthi in the river-beds and on the banks. 
There are millions of Ixias and Sparaxis, also 
Asclepiads, beautifully tigered and blotched, 
some of them very sweetly scented. In some 
places the veldt is blue with Lobelia, in 
others hillsides are blue with Agapanthus, 
while Tritomos flourish in most unexpected 
places. The sand-hills close on to the sea 
are covered with vegetation, and the beauti¬ 
ful terrestrial Orchid (Eulophia, I believe) is 
to be found Tn thousands ; in their season are 
pink Gladioli and some small, sweetly-scented 
white flowers of the Gladiolus tribe. Patches 
of dense bush are covered with Traveller’s 
Joy (Clematis Flammula?), and earlier in the 
season with the purple Ipomtea. Asplenium 
solidum is to be found in the -darkest re¬ 
cesses of such places, as well as the green and 
white Habenarias. In the very deep kloofs 
that charming little Fern, unique in its way, 
Anemia Dregeana, is found in numbers. Glo- 
riosa superba is found in myriads among the 
sand-hills, the tubers being easily procurable 
in the pure sea-sand. 

When bntanising in South Africa, a sharp 
look-out lias to be kept for snakes, for we 
have a large selection of deadly poisonous 
varieties. In this part we are more fortu¬ 
nate than in Natal, for we do not suffer from 
the presence of the fierce, courageous, and 
deadly Mamba, which attacks human beings 
without provocation ; nevertheless, we have 
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quite a number of unpleasantly brave and 
deadly snakes, and their presence keeps us 
from being careless in our methods when out 
plant-hunting. We come across a number of 
the bush antelope in the course of our 
rambles. Herbert Moss. 

East London , S. Africa, Dec. 6th, 1910. 

[Many thanks for your very interesting 
communication. We are always pleased to 
hear from readers.—E d.1 


half-a-dozen sawn nuts swinging under the 
lawn trees, each with its fluttering guest, or, 
maybe, two guests, sideways and upside down 
and feeding as happily and heartily aa pos¬ 
sible. The energy with which nuthatches 
and great tits especially make their meals is 
prodigious ; the nuthatch teeds as if he were 
hammering home a nail. But it is the food 
throwrn on the ground, of course, which at¬ 
tracts the birds in the largest numbers. It 
should be food not only for the grain and 
seed-eating birds; there should be scraps of 
suet and meat for the birds who can find no 
worms in the frozen lawn and garden beds, 
and mixed with Hemp and Canary-seed and 
crushed Maize there may be Apple-cores or 
any remains from dessert-plates.— Field. 


Centaurea macrocephala.— Coarse to 
some extent in appearance, with its big, 
rough leaves, this is yet an imposing plant 
when well grown, reaching at least a foot 
higher than its normal height of 3 feet, and 
in many gardens rising to 5 feet. The dis¬ 
tinctness of this plant lies in its large heads 
of Thistle-like yellow flowers. A group of 
about a dozen plauts is effective in the wild 
garden when standing out well among dwarfer 
plants. 

Centaurea ruthenica.—T.' is will reach 
a height of over 3 feet in rich soil. It has 

E innate leaves, and soft, straw-coloured 
looms, and, though not so effective as C. 
babylonica or C. Clementei, is yet a good 
plant for the border. S. A. 


DWARF HAIRBELLS AS EDGINGS. 

As an edging-plant at Hillbrook Place, Sir 
Henry Yorke makes a very pretty use of the 
dwarf Hairbell, and we give a pretty view of 
the charming Campanula pusilla in his gar¬ 
den. The Hairbells are a rich and varied 
family of plants, and there are numerous 
others that might also be made useful in this 
way ; but the freedom, vigour, and grace of 
form of edging-plants are not always pos¬ 
sessed by them. I find one of the best is C. 
muralis, a great grower and vigorous ; C. car- 
patica also is good for a big edging, and in 
cool soils and cool climates some of the other 
pretty dwarf kinds would probably be useful 
in the same way. C. pulla is, I find, an im¬ 
possible kind to make groups or clumps of in 
any shape. It has a curious way of disap- 


TALL KNAPWEEDS FOR THE GARDEN. 
Those who wish to have some tall Knap¬ 
weeds or Centaureas for their large borders 
or for planting in the wild garden may well 
try some of the following, all of which are of 
imposing appearance when grown in good 
soil. They are perfectly hardy, of striking 
appearance, and will give features of interest 
to any place, coarse though some 6eem to be 
in their habit. Yet it is just this sturdiness 
w'hich gives the element of boldness which 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnation for the open 
air. —Kindly tell me the best light-pink perpetual 
Carnation (Enchantress type), fragrant if possible, 
I for outdoor summer use in cold Climate, with any 
hints pcxseible.—E. 8. u 

[We do not think you can improve upon 
Enchantress in this particular shade, though 
both May Day and Pink Delight may be 
worthy of a trial also. These, however, are 
1 of different shades of pink. If your climate 
is a particularly cold one—you do not give 
the locality—it is hardly likely, if a wet 
season be experienced, that your efforts will 
be crowned with much success, the essentials 
to which are bushy, well-established plants 
in 5-inch pots, and such as have been twice 
topped at least, for planting out at the end 
of May. A chief point is the age of the 
plant, and which should have been hardily 
grown from the 9tart. For example, a soft 
cutting raised in warmth now would have 
no chance against a plant three months older, 
and which had passed the winter in a cold- 
frame. We hopff to give an article dealing 
with this phase of Carnation-growing in an 
early issue.] 

Plants for greenhouse wall.-l have a heated 
lean-to greenhouse, 16 feet by 10 feet, and should bo 
much obliged if you could give me the names of two 
or three climbing plants for the wall, also for elud¬ 
ing roof? The house faces south.—II. C. 

[As a permanent covering for the back wall 
of your greenhouse, it is questionable if any¬ 
thing will give more satisfaction than Camel¬ 
lias, as the foliage is always handsome, and 
the flowers in spring very showy. They have, 
however, the disadvantage of being some¬ 
what slow in growth. Quicker-growing sub¬ 
jects are Abutilon Boule de Neige, white; 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, yellow; Abutilon 
Sanglant, red; Cestrum aurantiacum, 
orange; or Cestrum elegans, red. Three 
plants will be quite sufficient for the space 
at your command. For the roof, Passiflora 
coerulea and its white-flowered variety, Con¬ 
stance Elliott, Bougainvillea glabra San- 
denana, Clematis indivisa, Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, Hibbertia dentata. and Plumbago 
capensis would answer. Though more than 
you need, you will be enabled to make a 
selection from the above.] 

®P r .*, n ® Snowflake.— Leucojum vernum Is 
already making its appearance on a warm south 
border. It increases but slowly, and is worthy of 
more extended culture. Its period of flowering may 
by P ,acin 8 a cloche over a clump or two. 
and the blooms are always welcome. When grown In 
a border, as its time of flowering is generally con¬ 
temporaneous with showery weather, it is advisable 
to place some clean straw or Moss over the soil 
immediately around the clumps, this preventing the 
flowera from being splashed in inclement weather.— 


The tufted Hairbell as an edging plant at Hillbrook Place. 


i enters so largely into their habit, and they 
cannot well be overlooked for the large 
border or the wild garden. They are easily 
grown in common soil, and may be increased 
by division, or raised from seeds, sown in 
spring in the same way as those of other 
hardy perennials. 

Centaurea babylonica is a handsome 
species, with a very distinct appearance, and 
making a noble plant, when in a group, with 
its Thistle-like growth and its yellow flowers. 
It reaches some 6 feet high. 

Centaurea Clementei.— Less imposing in 
height, being only about 4 feet high, is Cen¬ 
taurea Clementei, whose good-sized heads of 
flower are yellowy harmonising well with its 
silvery foliage, one of its distinct features. 
It is hardy, and, well grouped, makes a good 
feature anywhere, while its less stature makes 
it more suitable than the preceding for the 
smaller garden. 

Centaurea dealbata, another silvery 
species, is even dwarfer than C. Clementei, 
and is hardly imposing enough for the wild 
garden or the back of the border. It has 
purple flowers. 

Centaurea glastifolia.— Said to be 
3 feet high, this reaches a still greater height 
and I have seen it at least 4 feet high in good 
sou. It is handsome, with its winged stems 
and its golden-yellow flowers. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES. 

Two correspondents recently drew attention 
to two diversely-named Tomatoes, both of 
which were pronounced to be excellent. 
There are out of the scores of diversely- 
named varieties now in commerce very few in¬ 
deed that are not excellent, as the same heavy 
crops of fine red and very handsome fruits 
are found on practically all. I have often re¬ 
marked, what must be now accepted as a 
truism, that everyone who grows Tomatoes 
and saves his own seed, as so many do, always 
selects for seed one or two of the handsomest 
fruits from one or more of the heaviest-crop¬ 
ping plants, hence it is so easy to understand 
why in every direction Tomatoes are of such 
great excellence. 

It is advised, in relation to one of the varie¬ 
ties recently named, that seeds of it be sent 
for trial to Wisley. It is now an instruction 
from the Council of the R.H.S. that only 
things may be grown at Wisley when large 
trials of such things are definitely arranged. 
That is, no doubt, a very proper course, but 
even such trials of Tomatoes would have little 
value unless, with all the assumed new ones, 
a fe\v recognised old varieties be grown 
also for comparison. During the past year a 
small trial was conducted under glass, at 
which three—unnamed then—were selected 
for awards of merit, they were so very good in 
all respects. But it was a surprise and a dis¬ 
appointment to learn, after the awards were 
made, they all came from one source. Really, 
there is nothing whatever to prevent anyone 
giving a new name to a fine standard variety, 
and getting for it an award. Probably it 
would be wisest now, seeing that there is 
really no material advance made in Tomatoes, 
were no further award made to assumed new 
ones, unless something of a startling kind, 
especially showing really good flavour, were 
introduced. A. D. 


SALAD PLANTS. 

The many different things that are recom¬ 
mended from time to time as advisable, if 
not essential, in the composition of salads 
would lead to the inference that one would 
have a strange medley and require an ex¬ 
ceptionally large bowl, also that tastes vary 
considerably as to the ingredients necessary 
to supply the particular flavour. On one 
point, however, all seem to be agreed—in 
that fresh Lettuce (either Cos or Cabbage) 
should lay the foundation of the whole and 
constitute the greater part. Endive is not 
much in request all the time Lettuce is avail¬ 
able, and Chicory and Dandelion, although 
often called for, are only sparingly used. 
Quickly-grown Mustard and Cress rank 
next to Lettuce in favour, but I never found 
either Corn salad or Land-cress at all appre¬ 
ciated. They were tolerated when other 
things were scarce, but that i6 all I could 
find in their favour. Onions are either in 
strong request or altogether tabooed. I re¬ 
member one place where they were required 
every day in the year; an occasional 
shortage of other things was permissible, 
but Onions, from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length and about the thickness of a straw, 
must be there; and yet in another place 
Chives and Tarragon were in almost daily 
request. Tarragon, like Chervil, owing to 
its strong flavour, must be only sparingly 
used. Tomatoes, owing to the largely in¬ 
creased cultivation both at home and abroad, 
and Beet are also available for the greater 
part of the year, the extended season of the 
latter being brought about by the introduc¬ 
tion of good round types, which come so 
much earlier to maturity and are nearly 
equal in quality to the beet of the long varie¬ 
ties. Few vegetables are so often indiffer¬ 
ently cooked, and half-raw slices of Beet, in 
salads are both nasty and indigestible. 
Where glass structures are only represented 
by one or two cold-houses, and there are no 
facilities for making hotbeds, an early supply 
of Lettuce can be obtained by sowing a pinch 
of seed under glass and transferring plants 
as soon as they can be handled into shallow 
boxes. A box 24 inches by 12 inches will 



accommodate eighteen plants, and half-a- 
dozen such would furnish a supply for a 
small family for several weeks. Two more 
boxes might, be devoted to a successional 
supply of Mustard and Cress. Lettuces of 
the Little Gera type are the best for the pur¬ 
pose. It may be noted that some provision 
of the kind is all the more advisable, because 
there are few small places, especially in the 
neighbourhood of towns, that can command 
a supply of leaves like Oak, Beech, or 
Spanish Chestnut, capable of being used in 
the construction of hotbeds ; and now that 
the motor has superseded the horse very 
little manure is available. In the short list 
of different things given above I omitted to 
mention Sorrel. Slight protection given 
early in the winter will ensure occasional 
pickings through the cold weather. 

E. B. S. 

DANDELIONS. 

These plants are such unpleasant weeds that 
very few who garden care to grow them. But 
even Dandelions have their merits when a 
good stock is obtained. Seed is sown thinly 
in shallow drills in April, and after growth 
has been made the plants are thinned out to 
some 10 inches to 12 inches apart in the rows. 
There is some diversity in growth, as the 
Broad-leaved needs ample room, while the 
Moss-curled is much dwarfer, therefore need¬ 
ing less room. But in the production of well- 
blanched heads of leafage in the winter, when 
so treated to furnish salading, certainly the 
Broad-leaved is much the better. Recently, at 
a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
a collection of seven stocks of Dandelions in 
a blanched condition, from a trial of varieties 
in the Wisley Gardens, was presented. The 
very best, a stock of Broad-leaved from 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, gave much 
the densest heads—indeed, had quite double 
the leafage in them found in any other stock. 
All were from seed sown last spring in 
the open ground, under precisely the eamo 
conditions of manuring, soil, and treatment. 
This at once proves that the stock must 
have exceptionally robust growing qualities, 
the roots, as well as the heads, being much 
larger. There were four stocks of the Broad¬ 
leaved, one of the Moss-curled, very dwarf 
and compact, • and two of the Thick¬ 
leaved. This last form, while of good, 
leafy excellence, yet gave less bulk than did 
the best of the Broad-leaved forms. 

Dandelions need very simple culture. 
When plants have been grown all the season 
to furnish stout roots, some of these may be 
lifted from the ground as needed, have their 
leafage rather hard trimmed off, then, if set 
closely together in soil and in warmth in a 
dark, close place, new growth soon follows, 
and when this is from 4 inches to 7 inches 
long, these heads may be cut and used as 
salading. The more thoroughly the blanch¬ 
ing the less hitter is the taste. Generally the 
white leafage should have very much the 
taste and excellence of good blanched En¬ 
dive. Dandelions and the Witloof form of 
Chicory need identical treatment. The 
latter, however, gives the larger leafage, and 
when grown and blanched is a most excel¬ 
lent salad. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Parsley. —There are few plants grown for 
their leafage which give such a wealth of 
material as Parsley does. With a good area 
—say, a rod in extent—many gatherings 
could be secured, yet the plants would readily 
respond with a new crop in a short time. 
We have now stocks of Parsley of remark¬ 
able density and capacity to reproduce 
leafage, but that special feature of a good 
strain is far too commonly handicapped by 
thick sowings. Many people who sow and 
grow Parsley, instead of doing so thinly, that 
the individual plants he G inches apart, usu¬ 
ally get twenty plants in such a space. Those 
who have seen the examples in pots singly, 
which somo of our seed-firms do now and 
then exhibit, making solid, handsome clumps 
12 inches and over, always admire such fine 
examples, yet refrain from treating their 
plants in the open ground in the same way. 
A very interesting experiment for any 
amateur gardener would be sowing an 


ordinary drill with Parsley-seed in April, 
leaving the plants to grow just as thus 
raised, with the exception of a few dozen 
here and there lifted from out of the rows 
and dibbled out into a shallow furrow, 
15 inches from the other, the plants being 
6 inches apart. The result would surprise 
them, and certainly induce them to sow seed 
in the future far more thinly, and then to 
very hard thin out the seedlincre, thus giving 
every plant ample room. Generally good 
Parsley which has been hard gathered in the 
autumn gives a good supply of fresh leafage 
up to the end of the year, froste or winds 
seldom harming it. For the next few months 
it is well to have plants protected by frames, 
which ie easily done if specially planted for 
such purpose.—K. S. 

Cucumbers. —Plants which have been bear¬ 
ing through the autumn and winter will now 
be losing tone, and, where possible, another 
house should be planted. Cucumbers will 
bear and thrive in a night temperature of 
70 degs., but if the demand is not urgent, a 
lower temperature w ill suffice if there is a com¬ 
fortable bottom-heat. If, however, only an 
occasional fruit is wanted, a few plants may 
be grown in pots or boxes in a mixed forcing- 
house, while the regular Cucumber-house is 
being cleaned and prepared for the next crop. 
If strong plants are set out at once there will 
be Cucumbers to cut by Easter, and the de¬ 
mand is not generally large till then. If fer¬ 
menting materials are used for bottom-heat, 
equal parts of leaves and stable-manure will 
be suitable and economical.—E. H. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

GARDEN FOOD FOR THE SEASON. 

Celery .—Celery braised is one of the best 
dishes of the winter, and well cooked is 
always welcome. 

Lima Beans .—These when they come in 
are very welcome and quite distinct from 
the common Haricot or Bean. They make 
a welcome addition to the winter menu, but 
one should be sure to get the true Bean, 
which is quite distinct in shape, because one 
of the American firms sent over a common 
Haricot under this name. 

Pears.—Three of the season’s Pears, which 
I have been enjoying of late, are: (1) 

Doyenne du Comice, which is always good 
when one can get it. It is not a good bearer 
on young trees, but when it has got older it 
will improve in this respect. (2) President 
Mas, a handsome and good Pear, which, 
though not so melting as Comice, has a good, 
mild flavour, and comes, in texture, between 
the juicy and the hard Pears ; and (3) Figue 
d’Alen^on, a Pear very little known in 
England, which I like for its distinct flavour, 
its shape, as the name implies, being some¬ 
what like that of a Fig. These three Pears 
seein to come in very well about Christmas¬ 
time, and may be planted with advantage 
with the certainty of giving satisfaction. 

Apples .—Those who love an Apple in the 
morning in many places find few this year. 
In my own place I had none, so I haul to 
fall hack on the Newtowns from Oregon and 
that coast, which are very good this year 
and larger than the old Newtowns which 
used to come from Albemarle Co. The New¬ 
town cooks well, and is useful in all ways. 

Chestnuts .—These are most useful in 
cookery, and an excellent soup as well as 
puree may be made of them, a’ recipe for 
which is as follows : — 

Take one pound of Chestnuts, one (juart of stock, 
two ounces of butter, one pint of milk, one French 
roll, one gill of cream, the yolks of two eggs, one 
small lump of sugar, white pepper and salt to taste. 
Remove the outer rind from the Chestnuts. and 
throw them into a saucepan of hot water. When all 
are in bring the water quickly to boiling point, 
drain the Chestnuts, peel them, and throw them into 
cold water to preserve the colour. Put the stock, 
tmtter, the roll cut in sheen. Chestnuts and season¬ 
ings into a saucepan, and let them simmer by the 
side of the fire for ubout forty minutes, when the 
Chestnuts should be sufficiently soft to be passed 
through a flue sieve with the stock. Return all to 
the saucepan with the milk and stir until near boil¬ 
ing point; have the yolkn of eggs well beaten with 
the cream, mix all thoroughly, but do not allow the 
soup to boil aft-er the cream and eggs are added. 

Fruit salads. —These, made of Bananas, 
Oranges, and slices of Newtown Pippin 
Apple are very welcome just now. 

* Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA. 

Mr. W. J. Bean, in a note on this in the cur¬ 
rent issue of the Kew Bulletin , says: Among 
the hardier small trees and shrubs from 
South America, this is decidedly one of the 
most attractive, yet it still remains, although 
introduced about 1862, one of the rarest in 
gardens. For this scarcity one must find 
some other cause 
than lack of hardi¬ 
ness, for the original 
tree in the Coombe 
Wood Nursery has 
withstood uninjured 
the frosts of over 
forty years, including 
those of February, 

1895. For several 
years there was a 
group of plants in a 
bed on the lawn near 
the Cactus-house at 
Kew, which grew and 
flowered well till they 
were 4 feet or 5 feet 
high ; they then com¬ 
menced to die off one 
by one, for no per¬ 
ceptible reason, until 
none remained. 

Others, planted in 
the collection of 
Rosacere near the 
pagoda, behaved in a 
similar way. It was 
thought that their 
early death might be 
due to intense sum¬ 
mer heat and dryness, 
which appear to have 
a peculiarly burning 
effect on much of the 
outdoor exotic vege¬ 
tation at Kew, espe¬ 
cially that from 
regions where the 
climatic conditions 

are moist and equable. To counteract this in 
the case of the Eucryphia, several plants were 
put out in a mass of Erica mediterranea, 
where the Heaths grow close enough togetiu r 
to shade the soil and keep it permanenth 
cool. In this position, not one of the Euerv- 
phias has died, and the largest of them are 
now 8 feet higli and in perfect health. Several 
flowered profusely last July and August 
a season of blossoming which adds much to 
the garden value of any shrub, especially One 
whose beauty is as marked as that of this 
Eucryphia. The soil is the ordinary sandy 
loam of Kew, to which peat and decayed 
leaves have been added. 


the smuts and grime of a town-laden atmos¬ 
phere, and there are sorts that, grown on 
the front of a country dwelling, give it an 
air of neatness. Wo do not need to wait for 
any fixed time to plant Ivies, as they can 
always bo had in pots, but there is no 
better period in the whole year than autumn 
or early winter for the work to be under¬ 
taken. There is a tendency, however, in 
some quarters to despise the “constant 
Ivy,” and if planted at all, to think any 
corner is good enough for it. It cannot, of 


IVIES. 

We do not attach much importance to Ivies 
in the summer months, when there is no 
dearth of foliage and blo-sams, but in winter 
we have in them splendid coverings for house 
and garden walls, that—in many places, at 
least—would present a bare appearance. 
Mention Ivies to some people, h iwever, and 
they begin to rai<e objection to them, as 
being a harbour for duet and dirt. This, 
however, is not the fault of the Ivy, but 
neglect on the part of the grower. There is 
no variety which is not always the better for 
an annual clipping in March, and by th s I 
do not mean cutting off the few worn-out 
leaves, but taking a pair of shears and cut¬ 
ting in close, just as one would do Grass. 
So treated, one is able to rid the wall of .any 
dirt, etc., that may have lodged about the 
stems, and within a few' weeks one has the 
pleasure of seeing fresh, bright foliage. 
Then, again, one has the choice of many 
beautiful sorts. There aro large-leaved 
sorts for covering boundary walls or out¬ 
buildings, and there are small-leaved sorts, 
with leaves marked with yellow or white or 
brown. Once planted, Ivies may be looked 
upon as fixtures, if so desired, as, beyond 
the annual pruning alluded to, and the neces¬ 
sary nailing up, they seldom give further 
trouble. There are varieties, too, that stand 
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Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 


course, be compared with some of our flower- 
1 ing creepers, but their season of splendour 
I is a brief ono at the best, while the Ivy, 
| clothed in living cn-ecn or effective colour¬ 
ings, may be depenoed on all the year. 

One often notices to what good uses old 
tree-stumps or arches may be put, by growing 
Ivies over them, and it is because of the 
many ways in which they serve us that they 
are deserving of moro notice, and by no one 
more than the owner of a small garden, w’ho 
lias walls to cover. Ivies sometimes have to 


exist in places where the purity of the air 
is not all that can be desired, ‘and in such 
cases it is of the utmost importance that the 
soil in which they are planted should be of 
the best, and to‘ which manure has been 
added; further than this, at the time of 
planting, the shoots should be nailed out, to 
enable the plant to become established. 

W. F. D. 


ABBE DAVID’S FLOWERING PLUM. 

(Prunus Davidiana). 

It is, possibly, somewhat unnecessary to 
speak of any Plum as a “ flowering ’’ one, but 
I use the expression to indicate that Abbe 
David’s Plum is not a tree to grow for fruit, 
but for its flowers alone. For this it is valu¬ 
able, and when we look round the garden in 
the earliest days of the year, scanning closely 
our shrubs for a sign of the flowers which 
give us such keen delight as they come in the 
| garden almost ere the year has dawned upon 
; us, we always look for the bursting buds of 
this little tree, even though we dread its too 
I early flowering, lest our hard weather may 
j destroy them. This year January had not 
long begun ere colour was showing in the 
buds which wreathed the branches of my 
white and pink varieties of this Prunus. This 
Prunus is, indeed, one of the most precious of 
early-flowering trees, and, as we may have 
these leafless branches wreathed in blossom 
in late January, in February, and even in 
March, we may well feel that this tree is not 
yet properly prized for its value and its 
beauty by lovers of the outdoor garden. 

Prunus Davidiana is represented in our 
gardens by two forms—one, which is known 
as the type, having rose-coloured flowers. It 
is beautiful indeed; but still more beautiful 
is the white form, alba, whose snowy blossoms 
are as freely produced, and extremely beauti- 
| ful in their charming sprays. The type is less 
erect and les3 beautiful than alba, which as¬ 
sumes a more fastigiato form. As already 
hinted, the weather wo experience in our 
early months is a drawback to the value of 
this Prunus, although at the same time much 
of its charm lies in its thus daring the in¬ 
clemencies of the time, and too often we see 
these blooms, which delighted us to day, 
blackened by to-morrow. Yet the beauty of 
the display is so great that we can well 
afford the space a single plant requires, for 
the sake of even a day’s enjoyment of the 
flowers. Then, as the bud3 open in succes¬ 
sion, one night of frost will not entirely shat¬ 
ter our pleasure, and I have seen a tree de¬ 
spoiled of its flowers in January or February 
delightful again in March. Such a tree, 
growing with me about 8 feet or 10 feet high, 
deserves a sheltered place, and oven a wall, 
although I like it best in the open. It is 
quite hardy, but its beauty of bloom depends 
upon our fickle seasons. S. Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs for bank.—I have a 9ma!l shrubbery, the 
hank from pathway running up into shade of tall 
trees. Would the Tamarisks be suitable to brighten 
up the place? What is height? Please give me 
particulars where can above (if right sort) be 
obtained?— H. Thompson. 

[Very few shrubs are likely to succeed on a 
bank under tall trees. Certainly the 
Tamarisk would not be a success under such 
conditions, as full sunshine is necessary in 
order to develop the charming pink colours 
of its blossoms. Furthermore, it would not 
thrive in such a position. Of the few sub¬ 
jects that may hold their own under tho 
conditions named, the most likely are the 
Butcher’s Broom, Berberis Aquifolium, and 
Berberis Darwini, and of low-growing 
shrubby plants, tho Ivy, Vinca minor, and 
Hypericum calycinum.] 

Holly not fruiting.— 1 should be much obliged if 
you would let me know if there is any way of 
making a Holly-tree hear berries. I have some fine 
Holly-trees, but they do not produce berries.— 
W. A. 

[It is probable that your Holly-trees are 
all male plants, and if such is the case you 
cannot expect fruits. Female plants often 
mature fruits, but not fertile 6eeds, when a 
male plant is not very near, but the best 
crops of fruits are only obtained when male 
and female plants are growing in close proxi¬ 
mity. When ybur trees flower, examine them, 
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And if all appear to be of one sex, obtain 
trees of the opposite sex and place with 
them. It frequently happens that male trees 
outnumber female, a fact which is probably 
due to fruiting plants having been picked out 
from among the others years ago. Some of 
the varieties have but one sex.] 

Magnolias. —For ten years I had charge 
of a large garden, in which were some of 
the finest specimens of Magnolia grandiflora 
I have ever seen. The specimens in ques¬ 
tion were about 25 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter, the main stems of several (there 
were nearly a dozen) each measuring 
at 2 feet from the ground 3 feet in circum¬ 
ference. One large specimen grew near a 
hiffh wall. It had, no doubt, been trained 
to the wall, but when I had charge its 
branches covered a 14-feet wide border. 
This tree grew in a very dry position, and 
lost its leaves wholesale during dry weather 
in hot summers. The other specimens grew 
in a border which was constantly moist, 
owincr to eoakage from a large pond about 
15 feet away. The leaves were very large, 
glossy, and healthy, and the best and largest 
blooms were gathered from these giant trees. 
Some layers were rooted, but it took nearly 
two years to succeed with them. There 
was only one plant of M. conspicua in the 
garden, and it flowered only moderately, 
but in a garden one mile away, growing in a 
cool position on the north side of a high 
building, there was a fine tree, which was 
covered with blossoms every year.— Bourne 
Vale. 

The Mistletoe (E . G. Saunders ).—So far as we 
are aware, there is no limit to the life of this para¬ 
site so long as the tree on which it is growing is 
not killed by it. The Mistletoe slowly but surely 
destroys its host plant by inducing an overflow of 
sap and consequent exhaustion, or by preventing the 
flow of sap. In either ease it seals its own fate with 
that of its supporter. If you wish to know how to 
increase the Mistletoe, see reply to “ Amateur,” in 
our issue Of January 7th, page 14. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
January 3rd, 1911. 

The first meeting of the year, despite the 
wintry conditions, was not without interest, 
exhibits of vegetables, fruits, hardy-flower¬ 
ing and greenhouse plants being numerous. 
The outstanding feature of the meeting was 
the unique collection of hybrid Cypripe- 
diums from Tunbridge Wells, a collection 
that has never been equalled, so far as we 
can remember. Needless to say, this fine 
group attracted the attention of all, the 
vigour and freshness of the many examples 
shown demonstrating to what high excellence 
Orchid cultivation has attained during recent 
years. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, had an 
interesting exhibit, such serviceable winter- 
flowering subjects as Daphne indica rubra, 
Moschosma riparium, the fragrant Luculia 
gratissiraa. Canarina campanulata (with 
pendent, dark-orange bells), Gesnera Aurora 
(an excellent subject for present flowering), 
masses of Azaleas, examples of such Be¬ 
gonias as Winter Cheer, Julius, and others, 
the rare Acanthus montanus from West 
Africa, the delicate, lavender-coloured, 
orange-eyed Buddleia officinalis from China, 
with a finq group of Citrus japonica in fruit, 
were among the more prominent things. 
From the Rev. H. Buckston, Etwall, Derby, 
came a group of particularly well-grown 
Cyclamen persicum in the best varieties, 
made up chiefly of the giant strains in 
shades of salmon, crimson, white, and 
others, while the new pink-flowered Papilio 
variety, Mrs. H. Buckston, attracted many 
admirers. The strain obtained an award of 
merit. The entire collection of plants 
evidenced the highest culture. Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, brought 
a few excellent examples of Camellias in 
growing plants and in the cut state, alba 
plena, Lady Hume’s Blush, Autumn Glory, 
and others being noted. Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swauley, Kent, had a particularly 
good display of cut blooms of winter-flower¬ 
ing Pelargoniums in bunches. Arabic (bright 
scarlet), Campania (salmon), Sir T. Han- 
bury (crimson), Duchess of Roxburgh© 
(salmon), and Mentmore (rosy-cer^e) were 
among the finest. Messrs. Rochford, Brox- 
bourne, had a group of Begonia Gloire de 
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Lorraine Amabilis, which comes very near to 
that known as Mrs. Bedford. 

Carnations. — These were admirably 
shown, the largest collection coming from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and: Sons, Highgate, 
N., who, in addition to a general collection 
of the best known sorts, staged Shasta (pure 
white), Lady Elphinstone (a lovely pink- 
flowered variety). Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale (deep pink), Mrs. Fortescue (rose- 
cerise, a very showy variety), together with 
Countess of Onslow (lavender), Countess of 
Bradford (fancy), and the flesh-pink Lady 
Miller, the last named being of the per¬ 
petual-flowering Malmaison race. Pot plants 
of many sorts were also shown. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also showed 
Carnations, including the new pink-flowered 
Lady Alington, which recently received an 
award of merit. This variety has all the 
attributes of a high-class flower, while its 
colour, a bright salmon-rose, should cer¬ 
tainly prove ideal under artificial light. The 
pure-wnite Marchioness of Linlithgow is a 
promising variety, free and fragrant to boot. 
In addition to these, all the leading sorts 
were well represented. Messrs. W. Wells 
and Co., Ltd., Merstham, exhibited a capital 
stand of Carnation White House (a pure- 
white, fragrant flower). Mary Tolman 
(pink-flowered) was also noteworthy, though 
fuller knowledge of the variety is desirable. 
As shown, the petals appear not over stout 
of texture. 

Ferns. —The most notable lot of these 
came from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ltd., 
Edmonton, who arranged a table in groups, 
of such as Pteris staminea, Ncphrolepis 
Scholzeli, N. Amerpohli, Platyceriums in 
variety, Adiantum Fergusoni (erect-growing 
and distinct), Cibotium regale, and the 
pretty Davallia tenuifolia Veitchi. Messrs. 
T. Rochford and Sons, Broxbourne, had 
many handsome examples of Cyrtomium 
Rochfordi, one of the most remarkable and 
useful introductions of recent years, and 
Nephrolepis lycopodioides, one of the most 
densely plumose of this excellent race of 
Ferns. In each case a goodly group showed 
to advantage the merits of the varieties 
named. 

8hrub8.~~ These were represented by a 
group which came from Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, the principal subjects consisting 
of Aucuba japonica vera, a delightful array 
of Ivies, green, silver, and golden, dwarf, 
and of the most vigorous growth, together 
with Euryas, Eloeagnus of sorts, Pernettyas, 
etc. 

Hardy plant8. —There were several in¬ 
teresting groups of these—groups, indeed, 
that a lew years ago would have been re¬ 
garded os well nigh impossible in the first 
week of January. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons staged excellent batches of Iris 
alata, I. Bakeriana, I. reticulata purpurea, 
Daphne Dauphini, Christmas Roses of sorts, 
including the ruddy-tinted Apple Blossom, 
Pernettyas, early Cyclamens, and other good 
plants. Misses Hopkins, Sheppertqn-on- 
Thames, showed an interesting gathering of 
single and double Primroses, Winter Aconites, 
Saxifrages, Christmas Roses, and other 
plants. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had 
quite a varied group of hardy subjects, in¬ 
cluding the earliest of the Saxifrages, Silvery 
Senecios, Primula malacoides, P. megaseee- 
folia, early Cyclamens, Pernettyas, and Ber- 
beris Bealei (with yellow, fragrant flowers). 
The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery brought 
a capital lot of the shrubby Veronicas, such 
as decumbens, pinguifolia, salicornioides, 
cupressoides, lycopodioides, Hectori, and 
others. Erica mediterranea hybrida (a true 
winter flower), and Adonis amurensis, of 
which many specimens were staged in flower, 
represented some of the more prominent 
things staged. 

Orohlds. —These were both numerous and 
good, the “gold medal ” group from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, 
being the admiration of all. The group was 
entirely of Cypripediums, hybrids of the 
highest merit and excellence, and, generally 
disposed in groups, constituted an imposing 
array of these flowers. There were five 
hundred plants in one hundred and twenty- 


five varieties, the whole forming a group the 
like of which has never been seen at an ex¬ 
hibition. The following were among the 
gems: Beckmanni, whose sepals are like the 
blades of a ship’s propeller; Thalia Mrs. 
Francis Wellesley, a glorious flower; James 
Renwick, Triumphans (very handsome), 
Sanderm in plenty, Leeanum compactum 
superbum, whose broadly uniform dorsal 
sepal, forming a shield at the back of the 
pouch, renders it distinct from all. Insigne 
Brilliant and Mrs. Wm. Mostyn, with very 
rich, dark-coloured dorsal Bepal, were also 
remarked. The exhibit stretched across the 
entire western end of the hall. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield had a pretty 
group, in which were seen Oncidium vari- 
cosum Rogersi, Cymbidium Wiganianum, C. 
Traceyanum, Laelia anceps alba, L. autum¬ 
nal i*-. and Dendrobium Wardianum. Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, Ltd., had a choice lot of 
Cypripediums, of which Actoeus, Clionia, 
May (with brown-crimson dorsal sepal and 
brown lip), Thomsonianum, Ilarefield Hall, 
and many other choice varieties, were noted. 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had a lovely lot of Cypripediums, the 
flowers fresh and bright. A few of the promi¬ 
nent ones included aureum virginale, 
Leeanum Clinkaberryanum, L. Chardwar 
variety, Curtmanni, with heavily-blotched 
dorsal sepal, insigne Syhletense, Fascinator, 
and triumphans. Calanthes, Lycastes, and 
Sophronitis grandiflora were also freely 
shown. Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had nice examples of Odon- 
tioda Cooksonae, Odontoglossum Ainsworthi 
(a lovely coloured form), Lcelia bella alba, 
and others. Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, 
K.C.V.O., had a fine example of Laelio-Catt- 
leya Cranstounre, Westonbirt variety, whose 
sepals and petals are yellow, with white 
bases, the lip white, and feathered with 
purple at the mouth. Mr. R. G. Thwaites, 
Chessington, Streatham, had a group of Catt- 
leyas and Sophronitis, while Mr. J. Gurney 
Fowler, Glebelands, Woodford, had a fine 
plant of Cypripedium chrysotoxum Victor, 
with nine flowers, for which a cultural com¬ 
mendation was given. 

Fruit and vegetables.— One of the most 
important exhibits under this head was that 
of Grapes from the Earl of Harrington, El- 
vaston Castle, Derby (gardener, Mr. J. H. 
Goodacre). The exhibit comprised some 
fourteen bunches, made up of Muscat of 
Alexandria, Appley Towers, Bowood Muscat, 
Black Alicante, and others, the berries in all 
cases well finished and firm. Messrs. J. Peed 
and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., had many 
good dishes of Apples, of which Blenheim 
Orange, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bismarck, 
Annie Elizabeth, Loddington, Betty Geeson, 
Newton Wonder, Gloria Mundi, and Welling¬ 
ton were noticeably good. Mr. Wm. Sands, 
Hillsborough, Co. Down, Ireland, staged a 
collection of Potatoes, grown virtually as a 
catch crop, to show the value of such. The 
produce was of moderate size only, and re¬ 
sulted from a planting of seed-tubers at the 
end of June and the 1st of July of last year. 
In the present instance, the planting followed 
either early Potatoes oi* Cabbage. Doubt¬ 
less, for purposes of seed, an even later plant¬ 
ing might be indulged in with safety, and, if 
so, a useful object-lesson was served. .Mr. 
A. H. Gentle, gardener to Mrs. Denison, 
Little Gaddesdeu, showed a remarkably fine 
lot of Onions, Ailsa Craig, among others, 
being represented by a handsome lot of large, 
solid bulbs. From Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, came one of their seasonable and 
instructive exhibits of early vegetables, of 
which Christmas White jBroccoli was a 
notablo example. The heads of this were 
compact and pure in colour. Of greater 
value is the fact that such fine produce had 
resulted from an April sowing, the plants 
having been grown without the least protec¬ 
tion. The heads were large enough for all 
purposes, and models of what such things 
should be. New Year Savoy, from a sowing 
at the same period, was excellent, a special 
blend of Chicory constituting a useful Christ¬ 
mas salad. * 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertisement pages. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —Though the weather is 
not well suited for working on the land at.the 
time of writing, such work as earth-moving, 
making new beds, laying down turf, or making 
new walks may be done. The reason why many 
walks are weedy is because they are badly 
made. The ierry-builder places on the bare 
earth a couple of inches of gravel, and calls 
it a walk, and, of course, such a walk is 
always damp and weedy. All such walks may 
be raised now, and 9 inches of rubble or 
clinkers put in, after making the necessary 
excavation. We are using clinkers from the 
gasworks. They are cheap, and worms will 
not penetrate or live in them. In laying 
down lawns for tennis or croquet, a layer of 
coal-ashes under the turf will keep the turf 
free from worms, and the Grass will come 
finer and firmer, and better for playing upon. 
Where new lawns have to be sown with Grass 
seeds during spring, the ground should be 
manured, made level, and then left undis¬ 
turbed till the end of March. This will give 
time for the seeds of weeds to germinate. 
These will be destroyed in preparing the sur¬ 
face for sowing the Grass seeds, and such a 
lawn, if good, clean seeds are used, will be 
free from weeds. Beds for Tea Boses may be 
prepared now, keeping the surface fairly well 
up, to allow for settling. If Tea Boses are 
obtained in pots, they can be planted in 
April. 

Fruit gardon. —Standard trees in the or¬ 
chard do not, as a rule, need much pruning 
beyond a little thinning, unless the trees are 
young and not properly furnished. In the 
latter case the necessary shortening may be 
dope to thicken the base, cutting to a bud 
pointing in the direction we wish the fruiting 
branch to grow. The pruner, if he under¬ 
stands his business, can easily form a well- 
balanced head, and when this is accomplished 
all the pruning required is to thin where too 
crowded, or where the branches cross each 
other. Sunshine and air are the chief factors 
of fertility, and this in a great measure de¬ 
pends upon the intelligence of the pruner. 
Wall trees and espaliers not yet trained or 
put into proper shape should be seen to at 
once. To avoid treading the ground into a 
quagmire, use light planks to stand upon. 
After the pruning is finished, spray with the 
alkali or some other suitable fluid, that will 
destroy insects and cleanse the bark from 
all parasitical growths. I am afraid this 
work has been neglected in the past, and to 
this may be ascribed the increase of American 
blight and other insect troubles. Some day 
I hope this may be made compulsory, as 
American blight cannot be cleared out with¬ 
out something of the kind. American blight 
is spreading m villa gardens. 

Vegetable garden —Where leaves and 
stable manure can be obtained for hot-bed 
making, there is scarcely any limit to the 
work which may be done now. I have often 
made these hot-beds in blocks for Potatoes, 
Horn Carrots, Asparagus, Seakale, Chicory, 
etc. There is no Lettuce equal to the Let¬ 
tuces grown under glass on a slight hot-bed 
at this season, and, of course, Radishes and 
Mustard and Cress, Mint, etc., can be had 
under similar conditions. Peas and Beans 
can be sown in pots and boxes for transplant¬ 
ing to the warm border when ready, and 
rows of Peas can be sown alongside a south 
wall, and sheltered with a few branches, if 
necessary. Many people have given up 
sowing Cauliflowers in autumn where there 
is the means of sowing on a hot-bed in spring. 

I generally sow in boxes at the same time as 
I sow Onions for transplanting. Buy ti 
best seeds and sow thinly, and there will i 
no waste. Pot Cauliflowers singly into smi 
pots, harden off when ready, and plant © 
under handlights in April, or, if cloches 
handlights are not available, plant in trench 
on the warmest border, and shelter with 
few branches, if necessary. Maintain tl 
aupply of Mushrooms by keeping all b< 
spaces filled up. 

Conservatory.— Chrysanthemums are st; 
sought for When long-stalked flowers are ; 
demand, btit they are losing their frefch'ne* 
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and may now be moved to a cool-house and 
reserved for cutting only. With the opening 
of the New Year, we look for freshness as 
well as brightness in the conservatory, and 
there is, or should be, plenty of freshly ex¬ 
panded or expanding flowers now. A good 
supply of Azaleas may be had from this on¬ 
wards to Easter or longer. Genistas are 
bright now, and we are not overdone with 
yellow flowers. A few large specimens in 
tubs will be very conspicuous. Coronilla 
glauca and its variegated variety are good for 
the cool conservatory. Camellias also now 
will not require much artificial heat. Aca¬ 
cias are coming on. A. Drummondi and A. 
platyptera are among the earliest. As a rule, 
Carnations do best in a small light house 
by themselves, but, though this is so, a spe¬ 
cial feature may be made of them, changing 
them occasionally. Forced bulbs will be 
present in large numbers now—in fact, the 
only limit is expense. Where the means are 
not limited, the conservatory may be filled 
with Narcissi, Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, 
and other bulbs. Arum Lilies may be ar¬ 
ranged either in groups, or large specimens 
may be isolated or lifted up. Then, again, 
well-grown Cinerarias may be had in special 
groups, and. large plants of a good strain are 
very effective. Some people say they are 
subject to insects, but this arises from 
neglect. Grow them cool, and, to flower in 
winter, they should be sown not later than 
May. All the above and many other things 
may be easily grown to flower at this season. 

Forcing-house. —Apart from the forcing of 
flowers, which is in full swing now, there is 
much other work of a similar nature requiring 
warmth, and the advancing daylight will help 
us in the matter, though as the days lengthen 
a lower temperature may be expected, and a 
greater demand made upon the fuel-heap. 
Those who grow a part of the Onion crop 
from plants raised under glass will soon be 
thinking of sowing seeds of Ailsa Craig or 
some other suitably selected variety. Cauli¬ 
flowers, also, of a good early kind may be 
sown in boxes now, to be potted off as soon as 
large enough and grown on a greenhouse ehelf 
where a little warmth can be given. Early 
Tomatoes must have a light position, in a 
night temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
Those who want to plant new beds of Aspara¬ 
gus may gain time by sowing seeds in warmth 
now and bringing the plants on in single pots. 

Ferns under glass. —There is always a 
large demand for Ferns in various sizes, but 
perhaps the largest demand is for nice little 
plants in very small pots. There seems at 
the present moment to be a scarcity of 
Maiden-hair Ferns in thumbs and sixties suit¬ 
able for decoration work, and young stock 
may now be helped forward in heat, and 
spores sown to form a succession. PteriseB 
of the usual decorative varieties, which in¬ 
clude Wimsetti, cristata major, tremula, and 
serrulata, .may also be sown now or shortly. 
It is, perhaps, difficult to say how long Fern 
spores will retain their vitality, but if kept 
dry and cool, but not exposed to frost, or, 
say, in a temperature of about 50 degs., 
they will grow when they nave been gathered 
five or six years—in some instances longer. 

I have raised Maiden-hairs of the old type 
from spores seven years old. Good seeds of 
Asparagus Sprengeri will grow when several 
years old. 

Early vinory. —As soon as the Vines break 
into growth, disbudding should have atten¬ 
tion, rubbing off as soon as they are advanc¬ 
ing beyond the bud state all weak shoots that 
will not be required. It may, of course, be 
said, the more foliage, the stronger the root, 
action, and Vines do not make roots until 
they feel the stimulating effect of the foliage. 
Weakly growths are usually regarded as 
robbers, as they steal the light and the grow¬ 
ing force from the main foliage, and, if per¬ 
mitted to extend, their removal later may give 
a check that may have an injurioue effect 
upon general progress. In this respect, I be¬ 
lieve it is better, by early disbudding, to let 
the main leaves do the work from the first. 

Early Tomatoes. —Sow seeds of Sunrise or 
some other approved early, good eetting 
variety. Sow very thinly, m a night tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs, to 70 degs., and as sooh 


as the young plants appear, place the pans or 
pots in a light position near the glass, to 
obtain sturdy growth. Pot off singly when 
large enough, and keep warm and close near 
the glass. Shift into 5-inch pots when they 
require more root-space. Place a small stick 
to each, still keeping them in a light position. 
Do not overwater, but give moisture enough 
for healthy growth. When the roots reach 
the sidee of the pots, a further shift may be 
given if they are to be fruited in pote, but, 
as we generally grow in troughs or narrow 
brick pits alongside the hot-water pipes in 
span-roofed houses, we find it better to plant 
out and get into training as soon as possible. 
Give them a firm root-run, and mix a little 
basic slag with the soil. 

Plants in the house. —Orchids, especially 
Cypripediums, last a long time in the house 
if taken in as soon as the flowers open, or 
are permitted to open indoors under the 
usual conditions. Bulbs will be drawn upon 
now, as Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi can 
be moved from boxes and placed in bowlB 
with small Ferns, and be made very effec¬ 
tive. Hyacinths in glasses can be started in 
a subdued light for a time while making 
roots, and kept in a cool room, adding to the 
water as it evaporates. Begonias last fairly 
well in the electric light, and no one who 
wishes to grow plants indoors should burn 
gas. Kentias are the best Palms for indoors. 
Aspidistras and Australian Dracaenas are 
also useful. The syringe should be used 
often to keep the pores of the leaves open. 

Ventilating Foroing-housee.— No glass¬ 
house is perfectly air-tight, and when cold 
winds set in from north or east, there need 
not be much opening of ventilators, as it 
means more expenditure in fuel, with very 
doubtful advantages. On bright, calm days, 
and given a southern wind, air may be given 
freely without causing much draught. When 
I have had to deal with lean-to houses, with 
ventilators in the back wall, I have generally 
found it advisable to cover such ventilators 
with hexagon netting or scrim, so that the 
cold air may filter though and gradually mix 
with the warm air in the house, as cold cur¬ 
rents are always injurious. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 16th. —Pruning, cleaning, and 
training Peaches on walls. All old shreds 
and nails are removed. The shreds, when 
scalded with boiling water, and nails heated 
and dressed with oil, will most of them be 
usable again. Old shreds harbour insects if 
left without this dressing. Sowed several 
boxes of Onions and Cauliflowers in heat for 
transplanting. Moved more Strawberries 
into heat, and shifted bulbs in boxes from 
cold-frame to Peach-house. 

January 17th. —There is still work in the 
shrubberies. Where Laurels are used for 
undergrowth under trees, they are being 
pruned. They are not cut hard back. When 
pruned annually, there is only the young wood 
to cut back. The round-leaved Laurel is tho 
best for this work. When time permits, wo 
generally look round specimen deciduous 
trees, and crossing branches are removed, or 
anything done that will improve the shape of 
the trees. 

January 18th.— Planted more Potatoes in 
hot-beds under glass. Spraying hardy fruit- 
trees with alkali wash. Moved Roses in pots 
to warm-house, in which there is a leaf-bed 

E iving out a genial warmth. Sowed seeds of 
obeiias, and also of Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes for succession. Another house of 
Cucumbers has been planted for succession, 
and prepared a house for early Melons. 

January 19th. —Commenced potting off 
Pelargonium-cuttings from boxes. Shall 
give them a little warmth for a time, to start 
them. Prepared a house for Sweet Peas for 
entting. The plants have been raised in 
small pots singly, and will be planted in tho 
centre bed of a wide, span-roofed house. 
They always do well in this house planted 
in groups of three plants. 

fttnuary 20th. —Sowed a lot of Palm seeds 
(Kehtias) in warm cases in prdpagatina- 
OTTginal from 
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house. When lat*ge, Kentias will do in a 
greenhouse temperature, but when young we 
give them heat. Young greenhouse FernB, 
too, will pay for a little warmth, and such 
things as Aralias, Cyperus, and Dracaenas in 
a seedling state will benefit from warmth. 

January 21st.— Rearranged conservatory, 
removing all late Chrysanthemums not yet 
developed to a cool-house, filling up with 
plants prepared in other houses. We have 
found the Chrysanthemums very useful 
through the autumn and winter, but their 
season is over in the conservatory. Sowed 
several rows of early Peas on warm border on 
the principle of another source of supply. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLAKTB AJTD FLOWERS. 


Treatment of lawn ( Mrt. M. Baker ).—Your best 
plan will be to have the lawn dug over, incorporating 
as the work goes on some well-rotted manure. Let 
the ground lie until the spring, when have it 
thoroughly firmed and levelled, and then in April 
aow some good Grass-seed, not that from a hayloft, 
which is, as a rule, full of weed-seeds, which will give 
no end of trouble as time goes on. 

Sweat Brier not flowering (Abergele ).—We 
doubt if you really have the true Sweet Brier— 
probably a coarse-growing seedling from a Sweet 
Brier, and these vary much in their sweetness. 
Perhaps, too, you have cut away the strong growths. 
These should be lelt, and will then branch out and 
flower from the stronger stems. Rose petals are 
the only part of Roses that are useful for pot¬ 
pourri, the foliage having little scent when dried. 

Sweet Peas and Rosea (.Janette).-Six varieties 
of Sweet Peas which would harmonise with Rose 
Hugh Dickson are: King Edward, Spencer (carmine- 
red), George Stark (brilliant scarlet), St. George 
(orange-3carlet), Phyllis Unwin (rosy-carmine), Criesie 
Unwin (cerise), and Helen Lewis (orange-pink). Six 
varieties which would harmonise with Rose Zepherin 
Drouhin are: Enchantress (delicate pink), Gladys 
Unwin (pale pink), Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes (blush- 
pink), Paradise Regained, Spencer (blush-pink), Mrs. 
Alfred Watkins (pale pink), and Prima Donna (lovely 
pale pink). 

Increasing Anchnsa italica (A. M. IF.).— 
Cut the roots into lengths of 1} inches or there¬ 
abouts, keeping the ends that would naturally be 
nearest the crown of the plants always as the upper 
end. When the whole of the roots are cut into the 
above-named length, take some well-drained pots, 
eeed-pans, or boxes, and having put Into whichever 
of these you have some very sandy soil, so arrange 
the pieces of roots that the top is ju^t exposed to 
view. With the roots in position, fill the central 
portion with sandy soil and water freely to settle 
the whole. Seeing you have only a window in which 
to root the cuttings, it would be a good plan to 

S Lace a sheet of glass over the pots or pans in order 
> hasten the rooting. 

Pruning Roses (if. J. C .).—Your query i* rather 
indefinite, as you do not say if the 15 inches of 
growth are young wood or not; but we think it 
must be, for ull the varieties you mention are extra 
strong growers, with the exception of Baronets 
Rothschild. Unfortunately, only Gloire de Dijon is 
suitable for pots, and Non Plus Ultra least of any. 
We strongly advise you to plant that out, unless the 
growth is very tender, replacing it with Baroness 
Rothschild. It would have been wiser to have got 
half-a-dozen home-grown plants. It is always more 
satisfactory when wanting only a few Roses to state 
what you require them for. Prune the pot Roses at 
once, cutting them down half way. Those in the 
open prune at the end of March. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Spindle-tree 'Abergele) can be rooted at 
any time during autumn or even now, but it is 
more certain from September to October. Almost 
any growth of this will root freely if inserted in 
sandy compost on a sheltered border or in pots. 
Euonymus europseu* does not bloom much under 
ten years of age, as a general rule; and your situa¬ 
tion should be suitable, seeing you are sheltered. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine 
(Janette ).—This Jasmine does not, as a rule, require 
much pruning, but when it is necessary, then late 
summer or early spring is the best time. It being a 
summer-blooming plant, pruning should always be done 
after the flowering is over. Simply take out all the 
old wood and cut back the more vigorous shootB. Save 
as much of the young, vigorous wood as you calf, 
and nail such carefully up to the wall, when it will 
soon cover the space. A mulching of rotten manure 
with several soakings of water would also prove 
beneficial, as no aoubt the soil in which the plant Is 
growing is exhausted after so many years. 


FRUIT. 

The Black Currant-mite (Mrt. Young ).—From 
the pieces of Bhoots you send us we find that they 
have been attacked by the mite. If the swollen 
buds are not very numerous you may do some good 
by picking off such, but if the bushes have many cf 
these swollen buds, then the best way is to pull 
them up and burn them No real remedy has, un¬ 
fortunately, been found that will rid the bushes of 
this scourge. 

Seedling Peach-tree (Arthur Mutum).—lt you 
could lift your seedling Peach and plant it against a 
south wall, pruning it back to within 2 feet of the 
ground, and train the young shoots to the wall,you may 
then in two years get fruit enough to judge whether 
the variety is worth growing. You would doubtless 
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get the tree to fruit earlier were you to graft some 
of the shoots on to a Plum stock, or, better still, 
bud next August. Of course, you must bear in mind 
that even when the seedling does fruit the produce 
may be worthless. 

Nectarine, an early (G. W .).—You do not say 
whether you wish to grow the tree in the open air 
or under glass. If you mean under glass, then the 
earliest variety is Cardinal, but this is of no use in 
the open. Early Rivers, if given a south wall and 
grown in a warm locality, will ripen during July, 
and this will be succeeded by Lord Napier, which will 
come in during the first week of August if grown 
under favourable conditions. The flesh of this is 
white, melting, juicy, and of excellent flavour. The 
tree is a good hardy grower and a free cropper. 
This and Early Rivers are the two earlic*t Nectarines 
for outdoor culture, and, where space will admit, 
both should be grown on two aspects with a view 
to prolonging the supply. 

Birds and Oooseberry-bnds (Mary Baker).—A 
cheap remedy is to completely wet the bushes and 
then dust them witli lime and soot, thoroughly mixed 
together after having been put through a sieve with 
a fine mesh. We have also found that one or two 
sprayings of nicotine emulsion serve the purpose well 
of keeping the birds off, such a nauseous taste being 
imparted to the buds coated with this emulsion that 
the birds do not injure them. This emulsion is 
soluble In watej, and a fine spray syringe should be 
used to ensure that the branches sre well coated 
with the liquid. A little dry lime dusted over the 
bushes while wet with the 6prny will also prove a 
still greater deterrent. See also article “ Protect¬ 
ing Gooseberry-budB,” in our tesue of January 7th, 
page 4. 

Canker In Apple-tree (Pyramid ).—We can find 
no trace of Ameriean-blight on the shoots, but 
canker in a very bad form is present. In the ca*e 
of such an old and unhealthy tree the beBt way 
would probably be to grub it up and burn it. If you 
do not care to do this, then you might pare down 
quite close all cankered pieces and paint them over 
with a mixture of soft 6oap, clay, sulphur, and 
paraffin, to which enough hot water has been added 
to make a thick paste. Evidently your soil is badly 
drained, in which case you will have to root-prune 
the tree, trimming off all the ends of the severed 
roots and grubbing under the tree so as to be able 
to cut off all the downward roote. Clear out all 
the bad soil, and replace with fresh, mixed with 
wood-ashes, soot, and some mortar-rubbish. Then 
mulch with rotten manure. If you do grub it up 
and you wish to put another tree in its place, then 
see to It that the station has some broken bricks, 
etc., at the bottom to afford drainage. Clear out all 
the. old and inert soil, and replace with fresh, re¬ 
planting on a slight mound to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of fibrous roots on the surface. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Parings from horses’ hoofs (D. E. Morri*).— 
These are a valuable manure for Vines and fruit- 
trees generally, and may be mixed with soil at a 
rate not exceeding one hundredweight to two cart¬ 
loads of soil. The ehipe should he well incorporated 
with the soil. Treated as above they will, no doubt, 
benefit your Roses if lightly forked into the surface 
of the soil in which the plants are growing. 

Weed in lawn (//. G. Sumner ).—The weed you 
send specimens of is Cerastium arvensc. If you find 
that it has so overrun the lawn that you find it 
impossible to clear it out by hand-weeding and 
using lawn-sand your only course is to have the 
lawn deeply dug, incorporating as the work pro¬ 
ceeds plenty of good rotten manure, at the same 
time clearing out every bit of the weed you can 
find. After the soil has become firm and level you 
can returf it, if the weather is open—that is, if you 
can got good weed-free turf in the neighbourhood. 
Should you fail to do this, then you can sow it 
down next April, but do not on any account use 
Grass-seed from a hayloft, which is often so full of 
weed-seeds that endless trouble will follow in a year 
or two. 

Sings in the garden (IP. T. Brookville ).—To 
destroy slugs get some fresh lime and slack it in a 
dry shed, then at night when the slugs are out 
liberally smother the ground with the lime. If you 
can do this for a week or two, alternating the lime¬ 
dressing with one of fresh soot, you will soon effect 
a clearance. The dressing must always be put on 
when the Blugs are feeding. In the spring, when 
tender seedlings are coming up or fresh plants set 
out, similar dressings may also be applied to kill 
any young slugs that may be about. If you have 
any vacant ground give it a dressing of gas-lime at 
the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, letting it 
lie for some time before you dig it in. Any ground 
so treated with the gas-lime must not be cropped 
until next March. 


SHORT REPINES. 

Mrt. Butler .—Abol is prepared only In liquid form. 
We understand that the cost of shipment abroad is 
not greatly In excess of the carriage paid in this 
country, and it can be forwarded quite safely when 

properly packed.- E. U. R.— Yes, the ordinary 

Blackberry, or the form known as laciniatus, will 
grow in such a position, but it may be that they will 
not fruit so well as in a sunnier place where the 

wood can get thoroughly ripened.- II. C. A'.—The 

bc6t way will be for you to ask some nurseryman 
in the neighbourhood to make you an offer for the 
plant. It is very difficult without seeing the plant 

to say what its value may be.- Mrt. Harwood.— 

Apply the guano just as the plants are beginning to 
start Into growth, and in order to guard against 
giving an overdose mix it with six times its weight 

of sifted soil.-IP. M. Crawford.—"So, it is not too 

late; but it would have been far better done early 

In the autumn.- G. G. B .—Any dealer in stove and 

reenhouse plants could procure for you a plant of 

uculia gratissima.- M. M. M .—Your best plan 

will, we think, be to procure a copy of “ Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens," price II?., post free. John 


Murray, All>emarle*street, London. W.C.- Black 

Ink .—Your query is very vague. We presume there 
is a drive. What is the distance between the drive 
and the fences enclosing the fields, or do you mean 
to plant the trees in the field behind the fence or by 
the side of the drive along the fence? 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Chrysanthemum.—Specimens 

insufficient.- xelfon Barrett .—Quite impossible to 

name from the flowers you send us.- C. IP. T.— 

1. Adiantum decorum; 2, Nephrolepis exaltata 
superha; 3, Adiantum gracillimum; 4 , Adiantum 

euneatum grandieeps.- Sewbury.— Brugmansia sp., 

but impossible to say which from leaves only.- 

IP. Manley .—While anxious to oblige readers as far 
as posf-ifde by naming specimens, we cannot profess 
to name them properly unless we have as much 
assistance as possible from the sender. .By sending 
the tip of a shoot without a word as to the habit 
or character of the tree from which it ia taken we 
are unduly handicapped. The specimens appear to 
be: I, A form of the common Yew; 2. Cephalotaxus 

pedunmlata fastigiata.- Oldcastle.—l, Cotonenster 

sp.; 2, The Austrian Pine; 3, Picea sp., must have 
cones; 4, Retiiiospora pisifera. In all cases when 
sending Conifers for name the inclusion of cones 
helps considerably in the naming. 

Name ol fruit.— South View.— Apple not recog¬ 
nised. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 237 and 288, High 
Holborn, and Baynes Park, London, 8.W .—Garden 
and Lawn*. 

Geo. F. Letts, Tladleigh, 8uffolk.— Seed Catalogue; 
List of Plant*. Rn*e*. and Fruit-tree*. 

Si tton and Sons, Reading.—Afy Garden Diary for 
1911. 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin.— Price Litt of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, etc., for 1911. 

W. Dri mmond and Sons, 57 and 58, Dawson-street, 
Dublin. — Garden Seeds for 1911. 

AORICTLTl RAL AND HORTKTI.TURAL ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
92. Long Acre, W.C.— One and All Seeds for 1911. 

R. Sydenham, Ltd., Tcnby-street, Birmingham.— 
List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1911. 

Henry Eckford, Wem, Salop .—Catalogue of Veget¬ 
able and Flotrer Seed*. 

John Pef.d and Sons.-L ist of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1911. 


Nesting-boxes for tits.—(’an you inform me 

where these can be procured? There is a society, I 
belie\e, which supplies nesting-boxes for wild birds. 
I haw a circular some years unce, but have mislaid 
it. I have made boxes of virgin cork, with a small 
bole, but the birds will not use them, though a pair 
took a good deal of interest in one last spring, going 
in and out perhaps fifty time* a day and taking out 
bits of leaf or rubbish, but they did not build. 1 
feed the tits in winter, and there arc maDy about.— 
G. H. R. _ 

RopliOS by post.— Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Post” written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF QARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


We /lire to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prise. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COKPETXTXOH- 
DECEMBER. 

The following are the names at the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition for 
December: — 

First :-Miss Ramsden, Oxton Hail, Tadcaster, for 
“ Group of l'ampas Grass.” One guinea. 

A copy of the “ English Flower Garden ” has been ■ 
awarded to the two following:— 

Mrs. Mary Baker, Witrhampton Rectory, Wiin* 
borne, for “ Monthly Rose in Pot,” and 
Mr. C. H. Fulford, for “ Granite Pig trough Filled 
with Nemophiitt insights.” 

Original from 
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Founded by W. Robin.ion, A uihor of " Tfut English Flower Garden 
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Aj;apanLhii8 in open air 
.not blooming .. ..33 

Anchor-plant, the .. 39 

Anemone tylvcatria 
yrandiflora .. .. 31 

Apple Lewis's Incom¬ 
parable .29 

Apples Newton Wonder 
and Newtown Pippin.. 30 
AHpat&giiB, forcod .. 29 

Barberries for enttine .. 43 

Bellflower, double whits . 31 
Briers from seed, raising 38 
Broccoli, growing.. .. 43 

Campanula isophylla alba 38 
Carnations, winter-flower¬ 
ing .. 3*3 

Carnation White House 35 
Carrot-grub, the .. .. 42 

Christmas Roses failing 39 


Chrysanthemum, a valu¬ 
able late - flowering 
decorative .. ..34 

Chrysanthemum O. E. 

Harrison, incurved .. 34 
Chrysanthemum Heston 

White .34 

Chrysanthemum notes .. 34 
Chrysanthemum shows, 
more variety at.. .. 34 

Chrysanthemum, single, 
a good late-doweling.. 29 
Chrysanthemums .. 34 
Chrysanthemums, Ane¬ 
mone Pompon, two 

beautiful.34 

Chrysanthemums, new.. 34 
Chrysanthemums, single 
-too-much-alike varie¬ 
ties. . 34 


INDEX. 

illustrations in italics. 


Climbers, greenhouse, in 
flower at Kew .. .. 36 

Cotoneaster angiutifolia 30 
Crocuses, two early .. 80 
Crocu«, the Winter .. 33 
CurranU r, Flowering .. 39 
Cyjwrorchls (VymbidiumJ 

elegant .37 

Cypripediums, winter- 

flowering .37 

Echeveria, grub destroy¬ 
ing .42 

Endives .40 

Fair MaidB of France .. 43 
Flowers, hardy, the ama¬ 
teur among the.. .. 32 

Fruit.41 

Galanthus Elwesi Whit- 


Galanthus Foster! .. 30 


Garden food for winter.. 40 
Grass, flowering .. ..43 

Heaths and lime .. .. 32 

Helxine soleiroli .. .. 31 

Hints for the amateur .. 42 
Honeysuckles, two early- 

flowering .30 

Hydrangea, treatment of 36 
Indoor plants .. .'.35 

Ixias and Sparaxis .. 33 

Jasminum nudiflorum as ' 
a pot plant .. .. 29 

Leptospermum sco- 

parium.29 

Lily, white, disease .. 2J 

Mistletoe.43 

Netting, preserving .. 43 

Notes of the week .. 29 
Oncidium cheirophorum 37 
Orchids .37 


Orange-tree, treatment 

of.43 

Oxalis enneaphylla .. 30 

Ox-eye Daisy ( Chrysan¬ 
themum leucanthemum) 
Early Queen .. ..33 

Pansies .33 

Peach - tree, pruning 

young .41 

Pears, size v. flavour in 30 
Pinus Thunbergi .. .. 30 

Plants and bulbs, pre¬ 
mature forcing of hardy 36 
Plants, resting .. ..36 

Plants, tall, for the wild 

garden.32 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A good late-flowering single Chrysan¬ 
themum. —Wlfen during Christmas looking 
through a collection of late-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums one variety arrested attention. 
This w r as the old single sort named Robert 
Morgan. In the December sun the colour 
was especially attractive. Rosy-red with a 
yellow zone well describes the colour, and 
under artificial light the flowers are very 
brilliant. Beautiful sprays with dainty 
blooms sot. well apart may be had by par¬ 
tially disbudding the plant, and at this late 
period the blossoms are highly valued. The 
plant is rather tall.—W. V. T. 

Leptospermum scoparium.— Small, bushy 
examples of this common Australian shrub, 
grown in 5-inch pots, form a very pretty 
feature just now in the greenhouse at Kew, 
the slender shoots being thickly studded with 
small white blossoms. In all the Leptosper- 
mums there is a strong family likeness, 
though the different species vary more or less 
in several particulars. That under notice is 
sometimes known as Captain Cook’s Tea- 
plant, from the leaves having been used as a 
substitute for Tea. From the slender, twiggy, 
and flexible nature of its shoots, they are 
sometimes used for thatching, as Heath is 
employed in this country.—X. 

Tlgor-flowers (Tigridia Pavonia).—It is 
surprising how few people grow the lovely 
Tiger-flowers (Tigridia Pavonia). The bulbs 
are cheap enough, and the annual lifting 
and replanting give very little trouble, eo I 
take it the difficulty is the combination of 
sun and moisture required by these plants. 
After several not very satisfactory attempts, 

I last spring planted a group in the sunniest 
part of my garden, burying a large tin baein 
about a foot below the surface, to retain the 
moisture when the plants were watered. The 
result was splendid. There was a long suc¬ 
cession of magnificent flowers, which excited 
much admiration from visitors, and, when 
I lifted the plants in autumn, they were 
fat, sound bulbs, with many offsets. I am 
told they naturally grow in wet ground.— 
M. M. M., Wood field, Inverness. 

Saxlfraga Aizoon rosea.— Admirers of the 
Silvery Saxifrages who are about to add to 
their collection this spring, and who do not 
already possess it, may well be reminded of 
the charmingly-coloured S. Aizoon rosea. It 
belongs to a species, S. Aizoon, which is one 
of the most varied, and at the same time one 
of the most beautiful and easily grown, of 
the section to which it belongs. It is rather 
variable in its colour. The blooms are 
usually white or creamy, but yellowish and 
yellow forms are also to be found. The gem 
of the lot is, I consider, the lovely S. Aizoon 
rosea, with its close rosettes of silvery-grey 
leaves and its rose-coloured flowers. Little 
wonder is it that it was one c-f the subjects 
of special value at one of the Temple shows, 
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and that a group of it received an award of 
merit, a recognition which but gave a lovely 
flower the hall-mark to which it was justly 
entitled. It requires no special cultivation 
beyond that given to the other Silvery Saxi¬ 
frages. It seems to delight in sun and some 
lime in the soil in which it is grown. The 
lime is not a necessity, and it can be culti¬ 
vated in loam, leaf-soil, or peat, a little sand, 
and some grit.—S. Arnott. 

White Lily disease. — Various corre¬ 
spondents have lately written to Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated concerning Liliuin candi- 
dum and the Lily disease. The following 
experience may be of interest: - In my pre¬ 
sent garden the Madonna Lily used to 
flourish, but about four years ago the disease 
appeared, and though the foliage grew 
strongly in spring the flower-spikes of the 
bulbs in open borders were destroyed before 
the blooms opeued. Some bulbs under trees 
and among shrubs suffered only slightly. 
Last summer I sprayed my Roses at fre¬ 
quent intervals with “ Cyllin ” soft soap and 
at the same time sprayed two long rows of 
Lilies. These Lilies, which for at least two 
years had not opened a blossom, flowered 
magnificently. Later in the season some of 
the leaves were attacked, but the disease 
made no great progress.—B. T,, Kent. 

Galanthus Elwesi Whittalll. —Whittall’s 
Snowdrop is probably the finest of all the 
many forms of Galanthus Elwesi, and should 
be tried in every garden, although there are 
places where this species and its varieties 
are not so long-lived as others of the race. 
It differs from the other varieties of G. 
Elwesi in having very handsome flowers of 
large size, with petals of exceptional length 
for the species, and by reason of the greater 
breadth and size of its glaucous foliage. The 
whole appearance of this Snowdrop is good, 
and in pots it forms a pretty ornament for the 
window or the glass structure. In the Grass 
it looks extremely well, although the price, 
not now excessive, has hitherto militated 
against plentiful planting in the Grass. 
Little groups of a dozen bulbs or more in 
the rock garden are very effective.—S. 
Mead. 

Apple Lewie’s Incomparable.— In a fine 
collection of Apples exhibited at the recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
by Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
was a dish of Lewis’s Incomparable, a 
variety little known or grown. They were 
of good size, conical, not unlike in shape the 
better-known Tyler’s Kernel, but having 
numerous bright streaks of light red colour, 
not unlike what are commonly seen on Hoary 
Morning. Dr. Hogg, in the “ Fruit Manual,” 
describes its flesh as yellowish, firm, crisp, 
juicy, with a brisk and slightly perfumed 
flavour. That is a much more favourable 
description than applies to many Apples 
of to-d%y. Could we but form a col¬ 
lection of trees of varieties of Apples that 
are good, yet seem to be falling into desue¬ 


tude, surely this variety should be one. We 
keep on honouring varieties that are probably 
less good than many old ones are. The tree 
of Lewis’s Incomparable is a strong grower 
and an abundant bearer.—A. D. 

Jasminum nudlflorunTas a pot plant.— 
Last spring I lifted and potted into an 8-inch 
pot a strong plant of this Jasmine. The pot 
was then plunged in the garden, and the 
plant was left to take care of itself. Early 
in December, when the flower-buds began 
to expand, it was brought indoors, and the 
sprays tied to some neat stakes*. Ever since, 
the multitude of starry yellow blossoms has 
made a most lovely picture, almost smother¬ 
ing tho dark stems. The flowers of this 
hardy Jasmine are so frequently injured by 
rain and frost that those who only know it 
out-of-doors hardly realise its delicate beauty. 
It has the merit of requiring practically no 
attention, and those who are short of green¬ 
house accommodation, but who value a bril¬ 
liant flowering plant in their rooms during 
the dark December day9, will find this ac¬ 
commodating hardy plant quite as beautiful 
as most of the tender hot house subjects, 
which require coddling throughout the year. 
—L. D. D. 

Forced Asparagus.— A couple of years 
ago a trial of sown Asparagus was commenced 
at Wisley of several so-called varieties, and 
grown on the deep sand there was remark¬ 
ably good. During the past season the growth 
was very strong, and, so far as outdoor 
growth was concerned, the trial seemed to bo 
a remarkably good one. But it was found 
last spring that a few varieties threw up 
stems earlier than others, hence it was re¬ 
solved to subject roots to the forcing teat, 
and some were lifted and put into warmth 
in a dark place. At the meeting on January 
3rd three small bundles of forced stems were 
shown from Wisley, each bundle a diversely- 
named variety. The best and straightest 
stems were from tho variety named Mam¬ 
moth. The other two, the stems less large 
and somewhat bent, were Connover’s Colos¬ 
sal and New White. These three were well 
ahead of other varieties. Naturally, the test 
will be a more complete one should it extend 
over several years. It was promised that 
sample bundles of all the varieties would lie 
presented to the committee on January 17th. 
-A. D. 

-- At a recent meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society three kinds of forced As¬ 
paragus were sent from the Society’s gardens 
at Wisley. The varieties were not the kinds 
commonly grown in this country. The speci¬ 
mens staged were interesting, as it was ex¬ 
plained that these less-known forms made 
a much more rapid growth than the older 
ones. The same result followed in the open 
ground. Another point that was greatly in 
favour of the newer kinds was that the pro¬ 
duce was cut from seedlings only two years 
old, the growth being good for that short 
time. It is strnnge, with so much attention 
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to ordinary vegetables, that hitherto Aspara¬ 
gus in this country has remained almost 
stationary. Of course, there is more grown, 
but we have had few new varieties. Even 
now we only have the two or three old forms. 
These well grown are good, but there is 
room for others. If I mistake not, the seeds 
of the forms alluded to came from the Con¬ 
tinent, and, with older plants, we may hope 
to get a stronger growth, which, with earii- 
ness combined, will be valuable to vegetable- 
growers.—W. B. H. 

Apples Newton Wonder and Newtown . 
Pippin. —“ E. B. S.’s” note on these makes I 
one think that he can know very little about | 
Apples who would confuse the two. The j 
American Newtown Pippin cannot be grown j 
in our country with any profit. Also the 
note on the Pcarmain family of Apples in 
Gardening Illustrated of December 21st , 
can only do harm in increasing the i>opii- ; 
larity of these Apples. I doubt if there lx 1 
more than two Pearmains entitled to take 
first rank. Things are completely aliered 
nince the English grower could send varied 
rubbish to the market. Now the shops in 
almost every street have good specimens of 
the finest Apples in the world, grown in our 
Colonies and in America. What we want is 
to lessen the number of Apples, and not 
increase them. “B.” says a score of the 
varieties are catalogued bv first-rate firms, 
hut that is the misery of it—the catalogues 
are too big. Only the first-rate will count 
for the future.—W. 

Calanthus Foster!.- -Much disappointment 
has been experienced with this fine Snow¬ 
drop, through the fact that it is extremely 
variable, and that some of the forms distri¬ 
buted at different times are of little value. 
A good type, however, is handsome, the 
leaves being broad, bright glossy green, and 
attractive in their colouring, while the 
flowers are very large, of lovely form, and of 
the greatest purity. The contrast bciween 
the purity of the main portion of the blos¬ 
som and its markings is accentuated by the 
fact that the inner segments are almost en¬ 
tirely of a very rich, dark green. My first 
bulb's of this species were not of a good 
form, giving me poor flowers, but the late 
Sir Michael Foster kindly sent me specimens 
of his from the original source, and these 
greatly pleased me. The bulbs are not now 
expensive, but I advise planting them in a 
fairly sheltered situation, as it appears to me 
that all the Snowdrops with green instead 
of glaucous leaves are more susceptible to 
injury from frost in spring. Planting 
should be done as early as the bulbs c m he 
secured in autumn, and at a depth of from 
4 inches to 6 inches.— S. Mead. 

Two early Crocuses.— Two early Crocuses, 
just appearing and showing bloom, are Cro¬ 
cus chrysanthus fusco-iineatus and C. 
chrysanthus fusco-tinctus, bright gems for a 
sunny day in January or February, and 
charming denizens of the rock garden. My 
attention was first drawn to them by the 
late Mr. F. W. Burbidge, and it lias been a 
pleasure to cultivate them since for their 
own beauty, as well as for their recalling old 
friendship with one of the finest of men. 
These Crocuses are 6inall varieties of the 
useful C. chrysanthus, and appear very early, 
sometimes, in mild parts of the country, 
even anticipating the New Year, although, as 
a rule, not appearing until January, and in 
some seasons delaying until February. Both 
have bright clear yellow flowers when open, 
but when closed fusco-lincatus is prettily 
striped with crimson-brown, and fusco- 
tinctus lias the outside of the segments tinged 
with a similar colour. They are charming 
little flowers, and a clump or two in a sunny 
part of the rock-garden will please on a 
bright winter day, when the flowers are fully 
open. These Crocuses are now compara¬ 
tively inexpensive, and can be purchased 
from several dealers. Probably some can 
supply them in pots at this season, but corms 
can be bought in autumn and planted from 
1 inch to 2 inches deep in light soil in a 
sunny part of the rock garden. A little shel¬ 
ter from the rains of winter will frequently 
he found helpful.— S. Arnott. 
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Pinu8 Thunbergl. This Pine is sometimes 
met with under the name of P. Massoniana, 
the name adopted by Sic bold and Zucearini 
in their “ Flora Japonica,” vol.ii., tt. 113, 114. 
That name had, however, been previously 
given by Lambert to another eastern species, 
consequently botanists adopt Parlatore’s 
name of P. Thunbergi for the species. It 
belongs to the two-leaved section of the 
genus, and the leaves vary considerably in 
size, for they may be anything from 3 inches 
to 6 inches long. The sheaths are persistent, 
and enclose the base of the leaves to about 
one third of an inch. The cones are email, 
but they have the peculiarity of appearing 
frequently- in immense clusters surrounding 
the stern. Forty to fifty cones in a cluster 
are fairly common, while a-s many as sixty- 
five have Wen counted. It is of vigorous 
habit, and one which might be more fre¬ 
quently planted than at present, for it does 
well by the sea, and can be used as a wind¬ 
break. In Japan it is used extensively for 
planting up land which lias been reclaimed 
from the sea, while its timber is highly spoken 
of. In Ireland, its usefulness in the vicinity 
of the sea has been commented on, but nur¬ 
serymen do not appear to offer it in quantity. 
The Japanese have made u-e of the tree for 
many purposes besides seaside planting, in 
eluding that of dwarfing. D. 

Two early-flowering Honeysuckles.- Wo 

are so apt to associate the flowering of 
Honeysuckles with long days and warm 
weather that it Beems somewhat inappro¬ 
priate to vvTite of Honeysuckles flowering in 
winter. Nevertheless, it is quite cor¬ 
rect, for there are two species, both natives 
of China, which open their blossoms in 
January. They are Lonicera fragrantissima 
and L. Siandishi, both belonging to the 
bushy section of the genus. Under normal 
conditions they form bushes of considerable 
size, and though they are not to bo recom¬ 
mended for extensive cultivation, such as the 
formation of large Wds or groups, positions 
may well be reserved in shrubberies for a 
few plants. As is the case with several 
other tehrubs which open their blossoms 
early, the flowers have a delicious perfume, 
which is noticeable for a distance of several 
yards. The two kinds are quite different in 
appearance, L. Standishi being much suffer 
in habit than the other, while it lias oblong 
leaves, which are rough and hairy, and 
cream-coloured flowers. L. fragrainis>ima 
has shorter and more rounded, ghbrou;; leaves 
and white flowers. In each instance the 
flowers are borne in pairs from the leaf axils 
j of the previous year’s growth, and long sprays 
are suitable for cutting and using with other 
flowers for house decoration on account of 
the perfume. Both plants arc occasionally 
met with on walls, and in such positions the 
protection enables them to set their fruit, 
which is showy and scarlet in colour. They 
have occasionally been used for forcing with 
good results.—K. 

Size v. flavour In Pears. L will be rcadilv 
admitted that an exaggerated value is placed 
on very large fruit, not only by those who 
tniy their supplies from fruiterers, but also 
by those who, presumably, ought to know 
better. In many private establishments 
flavour is considered secondary to handsome 
appearance, and it is no rarity for a gardener 
to be complimented for large ami second-rate 
fruits, while the small but perfectly-flavoured 
varietiosare looked at askance, if not, indeed, 
despised. Huge fruits of Pitmaston Duchess, 
for example, are occasionally praised as 
triumphs of horticultural skill, and sterling 
| sorts like Winter Nelis are too o r ten treated 
j with contempt. While expert growers do all 
I that is in their power to draw the attention 
! of employers and the public generally to the 
superior flavour of the small and medium 
| sized varieties, it is to be feared that their 
efforts meet with only moderate success. Cer¬ 
tainly, when size can be combined with deli¬ 
cate flavour, as in the case of Glou Morccau, 
it is an advantage, but many of our most 
delicious Pears are, without doubt, those 
which only attain to small or medium size. 
Having frequently asked many people—em¬ 
ployers. gardeners, amateur growers, and 
visitors generally - what thoy consider the 


best Pear. I give a selection of the chosen 
varieties, from which it will be at once ob¬ 
vious that there is -and naturally—a wide 
difference of opinion. Jargonelle tops the 
list, receiving four votes, all from ladies, fol¬ 
lowed closely by Thompson’s, Glou Morceau, 
and Williams’ Bon Chretien, with three each. 
Emile d’Heyst receives two, as does Doyenn6 
du Comice, while Clapp’s Favourite, B-eurr^ 
Ranee, and Fondante d’Automne receive one 
each. The list might assume a different ap¬ 
pearance were it extended, but the above are 
sufficient to show the diversity of opinion 
which prevails. Personally, I think that no 
Pear equals a thoroughly ripe Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, but it may be supposed that there 
will always be differences of opinion regard¬ 
ing Pears more than any other fruit, and 
everyone is entitled to his own opinion.— 
Kbt' 

Cotonoaster angusttfolfa. It would ap¬ 
pear as if this showy Cotoneaster is not going 
to prove suitable for culture in the open 
ground in any except the most favoured par.s 
of the country, for although it grows freely 
enough through the summer, and stands 
through a mild winter with little or no in¬ 
jury, a moderate amount of fr«>M (‘ripples n. 
For wall culture, it ought to have a great, 
future, however, for its evergreen foliage, 
supplemented by its white flowers in May. 
and small orange-coloured fruits in autumn 
and winter, makes it a very ornamental shrub. 
In many respects it bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to Cratiegus Pyracantha. which is so 
well known on walls in autumn, by reason 
of its orange scarlet berries m fact, botanists 
have been undecided which genus it really 
ought to be included in, the Pyracantha 
group of Cratagus or Cot ueasicr. Ii is a 
native of China, and has only been in general 
cultivation for about nine years, yet it ha.s 
attracted a considerable amount of atten 
tion, for oil several occasions good sprays of 
fruits have boon exhibited at the fortnightly 
meetings of the H.1I.S. For it? introduction 
we are indebted to M. Maurice L. de Vil 
morin, and a figure and description of the 
plant are given m " Frilt icetuni Vilinorini- 
aiium,” p. 115. The species was collected l»y 
Father Del a v ay in Yunnan, and its present 
name was given by M. Franehet. who has 
done a considerable amount of work among 
Chinese plants.- D. 

Oxalls enneaphylla. We ate all much in¬ 
debted to Mr. Clarence FI 1 to it for his valu¬ 
able article on this plant, whieh gives us 
some valuable cultural hints, which will 
probably help many to cultivate this Falk¬ 
land Bland Wood Sorrel better than 
now. At the name time, we must recollect 
that the conditions in the Falkland Islands 
are different from those here, and that there 
are many gardens in this country where these 
would not prevail, and where the doctrine of 
" half-shade ” has been proved to be the 
most satisfactory in every way. For my own 
part, l have found half-shade tlu* best condi¬ 
tion for the cultivation of this Oxalis. and 
my own plants have not shown any desire to 
work round to sun, as the fine patch at Kew 
has clone. What one would like to know with 
regard to the Kew patch is whether there 
are no soil conditions which would induce 
the plant to leave its former quarters and 
work into a more congenial compost? We 
can in such matters only speak of things as 
we have found them, just as Mr. Elliott has 
done so well. If we can find Oxalis ennea¬ 
phylla do l>etter in sun, nr even ns well, ad 
in shade, we shall be greatly benefited by 
Mr. Elliott's discernment and his valuable 
account of his study of this Oxalis in its 
native habitats. It is a strong point in 
favour of hi^ position that many of the-s r ‘ 
Oxalises really demand a sunny position and 
a dry soil. I hope, in the course of the 
coining season, to try O. enneaphylla in a 
sunny situation, and I shall be glad indeed 
if the experiment prove that the ortho¬ 
dox treatment of “lialf-sliade” proves to be 
unnecessary. It is always an advantage to 
have several aspects for our favourite plants. 
No flower of recent introduction will appeal 
to us more than tins Wood Sorrel, and no 
alpine is likely to drive it from our affec¬ 
tions.- S. Arnuti. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS 
GRANDIFLORA. 

I consider this large -flowered form of the 
Snowdrop Anemone a very valuable ucquiai- 


but give one the impression of their being 
sparingly dusted with yellow. The real value 1 


any preference for shade, semi-shade, or sun, J way of prolonged and severe frosts, as of the 
and, when left alone, creeps and covers a con- alternations between rain, sleet, snow, frost, 
siderable space with little rounded leaves, J and mild spells, which are the banes of our 
which are its main charm. The flowers are winters to so many plants. You may plume 
very small, of little appearance on the plant, I yourself on having mastered its'requirements, 
*'■■■' and may pride yourself on the possession of 
an old-established plant, which appears proof 
| against all bad weather; but this state of 
self-gratulation is almost sure to be followed 
by regret, as some winter of unusual trial 
may bring in its aftermath disappointment, 
which is all the greater after you have come 
to the conclusion that this plant is perfectly 
I hardy. II. Soleiroli is, however, so pretty 
and so useful that a spare plant may be kept 
i in a frame to replace the loss which is inevit 
able in many British gardens. Any little 
piece stuck into the soil in an almost casual 
way, as one would consider, is pretty sure to 
grow, and will maintain a supply of this 
curiously pretty little carpetcr. S. ArnoTT. 


Anemone sylvcstris graniiiflom. From a photograph in Mr. E. A. Bowles' 
garden at Mydilleton House, Wallham Cross. 


tion for the rock garden. It is freer in pro¬ 
ducing flowers than any other form I have 
grown, and I think I have had them all—the 
type, the variety baicalensis, with rosy-purple 
back to the sepals, and the double-flowered 
form. They one and all spread quickly, but 
thinned out soon, appearing to weary of any 
ground they had occupied for more than one 
season, and, except the baicalensis form, were 
certainly stingy in giving me a fair share of 
bloom. I do not consider the plant illus 
trated so great a runner ns the others, but it 
may be that I welcome increase of so good a 
thing more kindly, and also it is one of those 
plants that most of my friends take a fancy 
to, and so carry off the outlying pioneer 
tufts; but, be that ns it may, the main por¬ 
tion of the plant is quite content to remain in 
its first appointed pocket in the rock garden, 
and to flower as freely after the fifth as in 
the second year after planting. 

My plant has spread down a crevico be¬ 
tween two large stones, ns well as forming n 
good clump at the top, and the effect of its 
large white flowers above the rich deep-green 
leaves is always a pleasure during its flower¬ 
ing season, and later on the white seeds are 
quite attractive, and an occasional bloom 
springs up from time to time in late summer 
and autumn, so the plant pays good rent in 
beauty for the space it occupies for quite six 
months of the year. E. A. Bowles. 

Waltham Cross. 


of this Ilelxiue iu the rock garden is to cover 
bare spaces and rocks, serving in the first 
instauce as a carpet for bulbs and taller 
plants, and in the second as a screen to cover 


DOUBLE WHITE BELLFLOWER. 
(Campanula persicifolia Moerheimi). 
This handsome border perennial needs only 
i to be seen to be appreciated, its chaste ap- 
I pearance, combined with ease of culture, 
placing it in the very front rank of hardy 
June-July flowers. Its large double blooms 
are borne on stiff stems, which often branch 
I out for about half-way up, and the illustra¬ 
tion, from a photo taken on July 3rd, after 
| three days’ rain and wind, will give some idea 
j how it withstands the weather, one great 
point in its favour being that it does not re- 
! quire staking unless in a very bleak and ex¬ 
posed position. The usual height of the 
; flower spikes is about 2 feet (last year most of 
my clumps have given spikes 3 feet, owing to 
the wet June, I believe), and the pure snow- 
white blooms make it very conspicuous wherc- 
i ever grown. Having plants on both light and 
heavy soil, I find it does best in soil tending 
to heaviness, the plants being more robust, 
the stems stouter and harder, and the blooms 
larger and more double. The clumps shown 
are in their third year, and were started from 
the tiniest of pieces, 60 that it is a quick 
growing plant is very evident. As to propa¬ 
gation, small pieces for growing on will be 
found spreading out from the parent plant as 
soon as July is well in, and should be taken 
away early in September, when they w ill be 
found to have fine rootlets springing out. The 
best method of growing on (I have tried two 
i ways) is by planting in shallow boxes iu 
! light soil, keeping in cold frame through the 


Helxine soleiroli.— Those who like tiny car¬ 
peting plants in their rock gardens or little 
rockeries may well grow this. It is, despite 
its name, which is intolerable, a charming 
little plant, which delights in creeping over 
the soil or in covering with its dense foliage 
some bare rock or stone. It seems to have no 
requirements as to soil, apparently enjoying 
a fare of rock and air as well as one of rich 
boil. It also appeaj*--tp be quite oblivious to 
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The double white Teach leaved Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia Moerheimi). 


the hard stones and rocks wdtli a veil of 
greenery. WIrere this Helxine will live it is 
a charming little plant, but I cannot say with 
any degree of confidence that it will live for 
ever. On the contrary, it seems to dislike the 
austerities of our climate, not so much in the 


winter, then in February potting into 5-inch 
pots, using plenty of crocks and lather a light 
soil, and growing on in not more than 45 dogs. 

I untihend of March, then hardening off before 
planting out. The other method I have tried 
was to plant them out in a nursery bed out- 
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doors, and then move in the spring; but the 
former way is, I find, far the better, for, 
though the plant is one of the hardiest ima¬ 
ginable, this little help in its young state 
seems to be the means of laying the founda¬ 
tion for a large clump, and in no case have I 
had such good results from plants grown alto¬ 
gether in the open in the youngetate. 

W. Huffby. 

11, Dorking-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


HEATHS AND LIME. 

Since writing the note on this subject which 
appeared in your issue of January 7th, I have 
found another species of Heather growing on 
a purely calcareous formation. I was visit¬ 
ing the “ Craven. Highlands,” in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, and on Sunday went to 
a favourite old hunting-ground in the hills, 
behind the remote hamlet of Feizor. Here I 
found, as I must have found many times be¬ 
fore, though it had never before struck me as 
curious, the Common Ling (Calluna vulgaris) 
growing in the turfy, peaty ground, with 
mountain limestone rocks cropping out not a 
yard away. The plants were dwarf and 
stunted, it is true, but on the surrounding 
hills were many dark patches, showing where 
the Ling w r as much more abundant and luxu¬ 
riant. If I had been planting Heaths in a 
garden, I should instinctively have avoided 
putting any of the varieties of Ling near 
limestone rock or chalk. I believe many of 
the Heaths and Rhododendrons are often 
excluded from gardens for tlm very reason. 
They are all dumped as lime-haters, and so 
ingrained had the instinct become that, in my 
own case, at any rate, I should have avoided 
all except E. carnea, though I knew quite 
well, without realising it, that Ingleborough, 
Penyghent, and Whernside are limestone 
hills, covered with Ling. But I believe that 
there is a very great difference between the 
action of limestone and chalk on plants, and 
that some plants will tolerate limestone when 
they would be killed by chalk. I noticed an 
instance of this last summer with regard to 
Dianthus alpinus. I had a number of plants 
potted up, and, by some mistake, a quantity 
of chalk was mixed with the soil. From the 
very first they all looked sickly, and failed 
to grow ahead and flourish as I have come 
to expect Dianthus alpinus to flourish. For¬ 
tunately, I discovered the cause in time, had 
the plants shaken out, and repotted in a non¬ 
chalk compost. The change was quite ex¬ 
traordinary. They set to work almost im¬ 
mediately to grow, and the foliage quickly 
changed from sickly yellow to healthy green. 
On the other hand, I planted Dianthus 
alpinus (of the same batch and at the same 
time) wedged between limestone in a small 
rock-garden. It grew splendidly, and has 
never shown any signs of resenting the pre¬ 
sence of lime as its fellows resented the 
chalk. From this I think one may conclude 
that Dianthus alpinus, though a reputed 
lime-hater, at least resents the action of 
chalk far more strongly than it resents lime¬ 
stone. It may, of course, be that the action 
of chalk is more immediate than that of the 
harder limestone, and that in the course of 
a year or so the soil of the small rock-garden 
will become impregnated with dissolved lime, 
and so in the end prove fatal to Dianthus 
alpinus. The question of lime-lovers and lime- 
haters is an extremely interesting one, and 
the experience of other gardeners would, I 
am sure, be of the greatest use and interest 
to readers of Gardening Illustrated. 

Another curious phase of the question 
occurs to me as I write—viz., the case of 
Saxifraga Aizoon. The “silver” encrusted 
edging of the leaves of this plant is popu 
larly supposed to be due to lime, and ] 
believe is due to lime, though I cannot recall 
any special authority for the fact. One 
would naturally, therefore, expect it to be a 
limestone plant. But not a bit of it. Saxi¬ 
fraga Aizoon in cultivation is utterly indif¬ 
ferent as to whether it grows on calcareous 
or non-calcareous rock, while in a wild state, 
I believe, it actually prefers non-calcareous 
districts. I noticed this in a very marked 
degree only last summer, in a valley t above 
Tenda, where • I was collecting Saxifraga 
lingulata. A torrent ran down this valley, 
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the whole of the west side of which was 
granitic, while to the east all was limestone. 
On the granite, Saxifraga Aizoon was plen¬ 
tiful right down to the dividing line, but on 
the limestone I found only the rarest scat¬ 
tered stray seedlings, even close to the junc¬ 
tion of the two rocks. In the same way, 
Saxifraga lingulata was very plentiful on the 
limestone, but I did not find a single plant of 
it after crossing the stream on to the granite. 
What strange force is it which keeps two 
such comparatively nearly related species so 
rigidly to their respective rock formations in 
Nature, when in cultivation they seem utterly 
indifferent as to what rock they are onT In 
the same way, and in the same valley, I 
found masses of Primula marginata forming 
matted fringes on the brow of every little 
cliff of granite, and not a sign of it on the 
lime, while bushes of Lavender formed a very 
welcome hold on the steeper slopes of the 
limestone, I remember, and on the granite it 
was entirely absent. With regard to Primula 
marginata, by-the-bye, I remember finding it 
plentifully on limestone earlier on the same 
trip, which makes the problem all the more 
perplexing. 

This question of the distribution of wild 
plants on various rock formations, and con¬ 
fining themselves thereto, when in cultivation 
they are indifferent as to what rock they are 
grown on, is of the very greatest interest, 
and I should be most grateful for experiences, 
suggestions, and explanations from other 
gardeners, as w r ell as experiences with grow¬ 
ing in calcareous soils Ericas and other 
plants popularly regarded as lime-haters. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Abutilon vitifolium.— I am interested in 
the subject of this Abutilon, a note on which 
appears in Gardening Illustrated of 
January 7th. I have seen this fine plant, 
and would like to possess it if the reports 
from your readers are favourable. It is a 
very fine shrub or little tree, but my know¬ 
ledge of it in bloom is confined to seeing 
it in gardens in the south of England and 
Ireland. I should like if other readers north 
of London would give their experiences. 

The Narrow-leaved Willow Wort.— In 
my earliest days of hardy flower-growing I 
received from a well-meaning friend a plant 
of each of the varieties of the Narrow-leaved 
Willow Wort (Epilobium angustifolium), 
with which I was much pleased. I was told 
it liked a moist place, and forthwith I planted 
it in the moistest part my garden would 
afford, save in water itself. There it grew 
5 feet or 6 feet high, although I have seen it 
even more in height. I liked the typical one, 
with its spikes of prettily-shaped rosy-purple 
flowers, but I admired still more the white 
variety. My delight was soon tempered by 
the knowledge that I had introduced what 
seemed as if it might become an “ old man of 
the sea.” It was what one writer has called 
a “rampagious” plant, w'hich threatened to 
monopolise the most of my small garden. I 
rooted it up, and this Willow Wort knows 
my garden no more. I am sorry for this, but 
I have not a wild garden, where such a really 
pretty and effective plant ought to be planted. 
I know a big mass of the rosy-purple one, 
and another of the white variety, in a garden 
which I occasionally visit. I am writing this 
note as a warning to those who have small 
gardens, and as an incentive to those who 
have lots of room or wild gardens for the 
accommodation of such plants as this. 

The Stokesia. —In a former note, pub¬ 
lished in April last (page 235), I wrote about 
the early variety of the Stokesia, or Stokes’s 
Aster, called S. cyanea proecox, and said that 
I intended to try this. I did so, and I am 

§ lad to be able to report that it came into 
ower in good time, and was not, like the 
ordinary S. cyanea, too belated to do much 
good. I am, therefore, hoping that others 
may secure this pretty plant, with its hand¬ 
some lavender or purple flowers. I am not 
sure that I like the white one so well, but it 
may prove more useful to some who wish 
cut flowers of that colour. I think both of 


these early forms like a good soil and a 
sunny place. 

Hooker’s Asphodel.—I read somewhere 
lately that Chrysobactron Hookeri, or An- 
thencum Hookeri, as some call it, was a poor 
plant, and hardly worth growing. I do not 
agree with this, as I have 6een nice groups of 
it by a stream-side, and have grown a plant 
or two myself. I rather like this plant, 
which haB nice, shapely spikes and good, 
although small, individual blooms, of a clear 
yellow. I saw it in the garden of a friend, 
and he was very fond of this New Zealand 
plant, although he had been an enthusiast 
among flowers for forty years or more, and 
had frequently taken prizes for these. He 
had a high opinion of this Asphodel, and said 
that lie prized it, although he had not any 
specially moist place in which to grow it. 
He did his best ny giving the plant a good, 
rich soil, and by taking care that it never 
suffered from want of water. I have never 
seen better plants than this, although within 
the last year or two I have met with it in 
what experts say are ideal positions—i.e., in 
little bogs or by the side of tiny Btreamlets in 
the garden. 

The Spring Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum).—The name of Satin-flower is 
amply vindicated by the beautiful texture and 

§ loss of the bell-shaped blossoms, which 
roop so prettily from the thin stems rising 
among the grassy leaves. It grows with me 
to close on a foot high, and it comes among 
my earliest flowers in spring. I have tried 
it carpeted with a low-growing Stonecrop, 
called, I think, Sedum stoloniferum, but, on 
the advice of a grower of long experience, I 
have ceased carpeting this Satin-flower, be¬ 
cause he tells me that it flowers better if left 
uncarpeted. On this point there is room for 
some exchange of opinion. I have been told 
that this Satin-flower likes peat, sand, and 
a little loam, but in my short experience I 
am not disposed to agree with the compost, 
as I think it does not need peat at all, but 
that it can be growm quite well in loam of a 
moderate degree of stiffness. 

Clematises dying off. —Permit me to 
thank “ W. R.” for his valued article on this 
subject. I have already suffered from this 
failing of the Clematises, and note what is said 
about the best results being derived from 
plants on their own roots, some of which I 
hope to secure. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


TALL PLANTS FOR THE WILD 
GARDEN. 

Few plants are more effective in the wild 
garden than the Great Cow-Parsnip (Hera- 
cleum giganteum). Though totally unsuited 
to beds or the herbaceous border, it is a 
valuable addition to the garden when it can 
be given a position where it may display its 
bold and uncommon outline. There are 
many plants that will flourish under identi¬ 
cal conditions, including the noble Acanthus 
mollis, with its handsome, curved, deeply-cut 
leaves, from which the Corinthian capital 
was designed, and its lofty flower-spires 
shooting up to a height of 8 feet or more ; the 
tall, grey-leaved Mulleins, with their tender 
colouring; the Japan Knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum), though a rapacious neighbour 
and a veritable land-grabber, very decora¬ 
tive when occupying an isolated position; 
Inula Helenium, often 4 feet high, with its 
golden blossoms, and the somewhat similar 
Telekia speciosa. Many of the finer Michael¬ 
mas Daisies will flourish in the wild garden, 
as will the stronger of the Helianthus family, 
such as H. giganteus, H. lsetiflorus, and H. 
rigid us Miss Mellish. The old-fashioned 
Golden Rod (Solidago ambigua) will grow' 
strongly in such environment, and its variety 
S. Shorti is a far finer torm. The Plume 
Poppy (Bocconia cordata) never shows to such 
advantage as when thrusting up its wide, 
grey-green foliage and its creamy inflores¬ 
cence from a surfacing of naturally-growing 
plants. The great Evening Primrose 
((Enothera Lamarckian a) is also a strong 
grower, and well able to hold its own in the 
wild garden, its light yellow flowers showing 
to advantage against a dark background as 
twilight gathers. Other tall subjects that 
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may well be utilised with the foregoing are 
the Pampas Grasses, the New Zealand Reed 
(Arundo conspicua), very similar in appear¬ 
ance to the Pampas Grass, but more graceful, 
and the noble Arundo Donax, while a Bam¬ 
boo here and there will add greatly to the 
attractions of the scene. 

Wyxdham Fitzherbert. 


OX-EYE DAISY (CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LEUCANTHEMUM) EARLY QUEEN. 
The space occupied by the plants seen in 
the illustration is 6$ yards by 6 yards. Small 
plants were set out in August, 1909, at a dis¬ 
tance apart of 15 inches, and were, during 
1910, a mass of bloom. The half of the 
flowers was cut before the photograph was 
taken. This variety of the Ox-eye Daisy 
grows to a height of 2 feet, the flowers each 
4J inches across, with a small orange centre, 
being borne on a graceful 6tem 18 inches 
high. The blooms last a long time when cut. 
It begins to bloom at the end of May, a time 
when cut flowers are scarce. In 1909 it was 
given an award of merit, and in 1910 a first- 


tently, give more delightful flowers, or more 
1 fully repay trouble and cost incidental to 
production. 

i No doubt the introduction of the smaller- 
flowered, wiry, and very free-blooming sec¬ 
tion of Pansies, commonly termed Violas 
I (Tufted Pansies), because so readily increased, 
has done much to distract attention from 
the older large-flowered race. The tufied 
race seems to be valued chiefly for giving 
ribbons or carpets of some definite colour, 
and the variety which can thus be furnished 
I is great. For that reason, raising plants of 
I those from seed is not altogether satisfactory, 
because from seed flower colours and mark- 
i ings greatly vary. So much may be said 
respecting the large-flowered Pansies, but 
when grown as ordinary border plants, diver¬ 
sity of colour and of markings are accept¬ 
able rather than a defect; yet strains of 
! respective colours are now so good and re- 
| liable that seedsmen offer a dozen diverse in 
colour or marking, and almost guarantee 
that all plants raised will come true to name 
! or colour. An investment of but a few shil- 
| lings, therefore, in seed will prove to be a 



Oi-cye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) Early Queen. 


class certificate by the Scottish Horticultural 
Society. Francis Baillie. 

titnihousc, Liberton , Edinburgh. 

PANSIES. 

The papers on Pansies read before the 
Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society 
last summer by Messrs. Jas. Grieve and W. 
Cuthbertson, "both Pansy enthusiasts, and 
now published in the society’s Journal, will, 
I trust, encourage the wider cultivation of 
these old favourites. The rage for novelties 
which seems to be so prevalent often blinds 
ns to the merits as garden plants of many 
delightful old flowers, the Pansy being one 
of the oldest. This favourite old flower, 
though grown in gardens lor fully a century, 
has been during that time greatly improved. 
We can now purchase cheaply in 6eed form 
stocks that give us flowers so beautiful that 
the growers of fifty years ago never saw, nor 
realised could become common to all. It is 
this remarkable development in seed stocks 
which makes the Pansy everybody’s flower. 
Unfortunately, everybody does not grow it, 
yet it is doubtful whether, among all our 
seed-raised hardy flowering plants, w'e have 
any that bloom more^k^ely, more oersis- 
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safe and profitable one. Hundreds of plants 
can thus easily be raised, and a garden made 
to look wonderfully gay over a long season 
at trifling outlay. It is well to get seed in 
at once, also to have at hand a few shallow 
boxes, each having in the bottom some Cocoa- 
fibre refuse or coarse leaf-soil, then to fill 
them with sifted soil, with which is mixed 
some sharp white sand. If that be done by 
the end of January, and seed sown thinly, 
gently pressed in with the finger-tips, then 
neatly levelled off, gently watered, and the 
boxes stood in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
germination will follow freely in two or three 
weeks. The seedlings should be kept in full 
light and air until strong enough to dibble 
out 4 inches apart into a nursery bed. A 
month later they can be lifted with good 
balls of roots, to be permanently planted. 

_*_ K. S. 

NOTES AND 1REPLIES. 

Ixias and Sparaxis.— These deserve n 
place in every garden, even if they must be 
growrn in cold-frames. In very warm and 
I sheltered places they may bo grown success¬ 
fully in the border, but if n feW sashes can 
be spared, the results are far better. Not 


only are the flowers earlier, but the danger 
of the blooms being dashed by wind or de¬ 
stroyed by rain is obviated. Neither Ixias 
nor Sparaxis, in my experience, care for 
rapid forcing, but where a few early spikes 
are needed, it will be found that they come 
away in a satisfactory manner in a warm 

g reenhouse. While both are beautiful, per- 
aps the Ixia is the more striking, and, re¬ 
sembling a miniature Gladiolus, the grace¬ 
ful spikes, interspersed with -their own 
foliage, are very effective. Sparaxis are, 
under equal conditions, slightly later than 
Ixias, and a succession of bloom may be 
assured by planting in the same range of 
frames. Planted now', they bloom approxi¬ 
mately about Whitsunside—just at a time 
when they are appreciated. I do not grow 
them in pots, but plant them quite thickly in 
a prepared bed in frames, and with a mini¬ 
mum of attention large quantities of fine 
spikes are obtained.— Kbt. 

The Winter Crocus.— The pretty little Cro¬ 
cus hyemalis appears in the depth of winter, 
but it is seldom at this season that we can 
really enjoy its flowers when they are in the 
open. In bright weather, with even a little 
frost, it often opens well, but in a continu¬ 
ance of wet or dull days, such as we have 
been having for some time, we have to con¬ 
tent ourselves with seeing the unopened 
flowers. This season, so far, has not been a 
good one, and we are compelled to admit the 
wisdom of the recommendation that Crocus 
hyemalis should be cultivated in pots and 
flowered in a greenhouse or conservatory, 
which is slightly heated, so as to induce the 
flowers to open. In the garden, without pro¬ 
tection, a few wet days w ill reduce the flowers 
to almost pulp, and will destroy the hopes 
w'ilh which we saw the little blooms appear. 
They .are not by any means brilliant, the 
flowers of the typical species being whitish 
on the exterior, tinged with yellow towards 
the base, and of the same colour inside, but 
veined with purple towards the bottom of 
the segments. The variety Foxi is prettier, 
and its charms are heightened by the black 
anthers, which contrast well with the white 
segments and the gold-wire-like styles. This 
form is freckled and diffused with violet on 
the exterior of the flowers also. To grow 
this Crocus and its variety in the open in the 
greater part of the kingdom requires a dryish 
soil and a sunny position, but frame culti¬ 
vation is recommended where it cannot be 
grown in pots. As the bulbs are found on 
a limestone formation—in some districts, at 
least—a little calcareous matter will be help¬ 
ful where it does not already exist in the 
soil, and this can be readily supplied by 
adding some old mortar or chips of lime¬ 
stone or chalk. The variety Foxi 6eems to be 
even more plentiful in cultivation than the 
type, but neither of the two is easily pro¬ 
cured, save from a few dealers making a 
speciality of the Crocus species. I prefer 
planting this species about an inch or 2 inches 
deep.— S. Arnott. 

Agapantlius in open air not blooming.— Can 

you tell me why my Agapanthus Lilies do not bloom 
each year? They are outside—south-east situation. 
Should they be lifted and manured each year? 1 
would add thanks for hints on Chrysanthemums, 
especially the non-etoppinu and pinching hints, n* I 
have done too much of this in the past — Interested 
Reader, Norfolk . 

[The Agapanihus Lily, when grown out¬ 
doors, needs a deep, rich soil. The compost, 
therefore, should consist for the most part of 
good, holding, fibrous loam, with some well- 
rotted manure, a little tine liine-rubble, and 
coarse sand added, to ensure the requisite 
amount of porosity. You may add manure, 
as you suggest, to the soil, but it would be 
far better to make a border 2 feet in depth 
for the plants, containing compost of a simi¬ 
lar nature to that already named. To main¬ 
tain them in good flowering condition, the 
plants should bo well fed with diluted liquid- 
manure during the growing season, and the 
border renovated every few years. The posi¬ 
tion you name is quite suitable, but it would 
be advisable to place some short litter, or 
otherwise mound some leaf-mould over the 
cro'wns on the approach of severe weather, 
and allow’ it to remain until about or quite 
I the end of March before removing it.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

One or two mistakes in culture that came to 
my notice in visiting growers last autumn 
may prove useful as a guide to the future, 
because most people work out their inten¬ 
tions a year ahead. The first, error, and this 
is pretty general, is growing more plants 
than the glass room can accommodate in 
autumn, consequently they are placed so 
thickly, and so little light and air can play 
among them, that all kinds of ills follow. 
The loss of leaves and mildew are two, and 
these are enough to prevent the blossoms 
opening properly. The leaves of each plant 
should be free from those of its neighbour 
under glass, as well as when growing outside, 
to give a fair chance to flower development. 
Another error is giving too much fire-heat. 
I have been in greenhouses where Chrysan¬ 
themums are in flower, and fancied myself 
among stove-plants—pipes hot, little or no 
air, and moisture rising. Under such con¬ 
ditions the blooms are soft, and liable to 
decay through damp. Chrysanthemums only 
require artificial heat to keep away frost 
and excessive moisture, even when in flower. 
Want of substance, bad colour, and small 
blooms are a few of the effects of too much 
heat. On the other hand, one may give an 
overabundance of air when these plants are in 
flower, more especially through the front ven¬ 
tilators. I have noted the front ventilators 
of the greenhouse fully open and the leaves 
exposed to a cutting north wind. This can¬ 
not be good for the flowers. One notices bad 
cases of mildew on the leaves at a time the 
blooms are opening. This is caused partly by 
cold draughts, but more is due to a continual 
habit of syringing the leaves when the plants 
are growing. It may be well, during a spell 
of hot, dry weather, to dew the foliage in the 
early evening, but to make a practice of 
doing it perhaps twice a day, irrespective of 
the weather, is a mistake. During last 
summer, for instance, which was notable for 
moisture, syringing certainly tended to breed 
and spread this dreaded complaint. Once it 
ets a hold on the leaves it prevents proper 
evelopment, the bad effects of which appear 
later in the flowers. Again, the means em¬ 
ployed to kill this parasite seem faulty. We 
eee potassium sulphide or other chemical 
mixtures syringed on the under sides of the 
leaves as the plants stand. Thus the roots 
get a fair share, which may or may not do 
them a great amount of harm. For mildew 
I should pin my faith to the old remedy- 
flowers of sulphur. In any case, each plant 
should be laid on its side before remedies 
are given, so that the soil and roots may be 
free from them. One instance last autumn 
of what harm a bad attack of mildew can do 
is worth notice. The leaves of the plants be¬ 
came flabby, and the blooms never opened. 
When about three parts out, the centres be¬ 
came black, and dozens of flowers collapsed. 

The errors so far mentioned are retrospec¬ 
tive, but there is one at least that may be 
named as timely, and that is in regard to 
coddling the cuttings. They root easily, yet 
it is nothing new to find many failures 
through faulty handling. A fairly common 
practice with those who do not strike 
Chrysanthemums in large numbers is to make 
a closed frame within a frame or greenhouse. 
This is all very well, but the danger is in 
keeping the cuttings too close and moist. The 
glass should be taken off an hour or so each 
morning, and then, if the leaves flag, they 
should not be sprinkled. This is a great mis¬ 
take. If they uppear distressed in the day¬ 
time, with air, the leaves will come all right 
again at night. Many cuttings are lost 
through watering, because one is afraid to 
see the leaves flag. Growers of these plants 
for sale do not use closed frames, but place 
the cuttings on the stages of the greenhouses. 
Tn many cases shallow boxes are used, the 
cuttings being dibbled thickly into these, 
and I have nnt seen a better plan of striking 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums. Little notice 
is taken if the leaves flag at first, and instead 
of sprinkling the leaves, a good watering is 
given to the soil. Shallow boxes contain so 
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little soil that there is no great danger in 
making it too moist. Too much fire-heat will 
cause the cuttings to rot—that is, if kept in 
closed frames—but warmth is an advantage 
when in an open space, so long as they are 
transferred to a cooler structure the moment 
they have formed roots. In regard to the 
soil used for cuttings, I have long since got 
over the old fad of using eilver-sand. If I 
could get it, I would use river-sand, but, 
failing this, I employ road-grit for propa¬ 
gating. In fact, I care very little about any 
of it if I can obtain leaf-mould and ordinary 
potting soil. Sand has a tendency to make 
the soil poor, which shows itself in the new 
leaves that form being light in colour and 
starved-looking. The roots that sand pro¬ 
duces are usually cotton-like in character— 
not fleshy and likely to give a healthy plant. 
Some growers use a cold-frame for propa¬ 
gating, and not a bad plan, either. The 
frame is filled with rubbish, finishing with a 
layer of ashes up to a height that the cuttings 
may be near the glass when put into pots ; 
or, if not in pots, they may be put into the 
finishing layer of fine earth, where they root 
freely. The only drawback to this method 
is hard weather, which necessitates plenty of 
covering, but rarely is it 60 bad that we 
cannot allow a little light each day to reach 
the glass. By cool treatment we are sure of 
sturdy young plants, which is surely a good 
beginning. H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moro variety at Chrysanthemum shows. 

—It is very encouraging to find growers 
taking up this matter in the gardening press, 
and all who are interested in keeping as many 
types of the Chrysanthemum as possible be¬ 
fore the public will read the remarks of 
“ W. S.” in the issue of December 31st, page 
788, with pleasure. I have also advocated the 
increased cultivation of the Anemones, Ane¬ 
mone-Pompons, and the dainty little Pom¬ 
pons that were such a charming feature at 
Chrysanthemum shows fifteen to twenty years 
ago. Seldom are these three types repre¬ 
sented at Chrysanthemum shows, and our 
autumn exhibitions are the poorer in conse¬ 
quence. The constitution of the committee 
of many Chrysanthemum societies is largely 
responsible for this apathy on the part of 
growers for these beautiful types. Japanese 
and incurved varieties, as a rule, receive 
four-fifths of the money offered in prizes, 
and for this reason they arc the only two 
types of the flower that growers trouble 
about. Single-flowered sorts have during the 
last few years come in for a larger share of 
attention, and for the prizes, often very 
scanty, the different societies at their exhibi¬ 
tions receive a very handsome display for the 
mouey offered. I have been singularly for¬ 
tunate in inducing societies to offer prizes for 
the more decorative Chrysanthemums, and 
in every case where the advice has been 
taken and acted upon in the proper spirit, 
the result has been a beautiful display, that 
has transformed the show. There is a ten¬ 
dency to confine attention exclusively to the 
singles. This is a mistake. During the last 
exhibition period I was judging with two 
others a beautiful lot of decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums. There was some difficulty in 
settling the prize-winners. I desired to sup¬ 
port one set, that had a lovely vase of Marie 
Stuart, an Anemone-Pompon, but my col¬ 
leagues outvoted me, and the singles won.— 
C. A. H. 

New Chrysanthemums.— I have to thank 
“ D.” for his note in the last number respect¬ 
ing my contributions under this heading. 
However. I must again state that the certifi¬ 
cated varieties are invariably shown at .suc¬ 
cessive exhibitions for many years, and are 
valued bv growers because of the “ hall¬ 
mark ” given to them by the N.C.S. Floral 
Committee. The bulk of these varieties is 
not “ at the outset doomed to oblivion.” Re¬ 
ports in the gardening press each season 
prove otherwise. I really do not. think that 
the number is “ bewildering to the ordinary 
grower,” as “ D.” suggests. The development 
of the Chrysanthemum has l>een in progress 
a long time, and during this period a very 
lengthy and interesting series of varieties 


has been raised. Unlike the Sweet Pea, 
which has been mentioned in this correspond¬ 
ence, the form of the flowers has been won¬ 
derfully diverse, the colours also varying in 
a remarkable degree. It is impossible to 
make up a list of too-inuch-alike varieties of 
the Chrysanthemum that will compare with 
the abnormally long list of too-much-alike 
Sweet Peas, as published by the National 
Sweet Pea Society, which society has hid 
only a comparatively short life. It is nob 
possible to make a fair comparison between 
the work of the Floral Committee of the 
N.S.P.S. and that of the Floral Committee of 
the N.C.S. I agree with “D.” that the 
former body has good reason for ‘‘hardening 
their hearts.” Their work is simple enough. 
It is not difficult to recognise distinct Sweet 
Peas, as there are so few that are distinct, 
but there is plenty of first-class new Chrysan¬ 
themums that are quite distinct. May I 
point out that varieties receiving an award of 
merit at the R.H.S. meetings have frequently 
received the first-class certificate of the 
N.C.S. at their meeting a day earlier.— 
E. G. 

A valuable late-flowering decorative 
Chrysanthemum.— If there is one variety 
that has been conspicuous during December, 
it i 3 a fairly new introduction, known as 
Kathleen May. Some of the trade growers 
have classed this flower as a single, and de¬ 
scribe it as an Anemone-single. I have never 
heard of this type of the Chrysanthemum be¬ 
fore. Two years ago, at the Crystal Palace, on 
the occasion of the December Show of tho 
N.C.S., the Floral Committee awarded a 
first-class certificate to this beautiful flower 
ns a decorative variety. The guard-florets 
are long and pointed, and reflex in pleasing 
fashion, showing the rich, brilliant crimson 
colouring to perfection. The disc is com¬ 
posed of the florets peculiar to an Anemone 
flower, and is not nearly so large as that 
usually seen in a well-formed Anemone 
bloom. The colour is bronzy-red. The 
beauty of the flowers lies in the fact that they 
are freely developed in dainty sprays, and 
they are seen at their best when the flower¬ 
ing season has concluded with most growers. 
—W. V. T. 

Incurved Chrysanthemum C. E. Harrison 

(Grower ).—This variety, so far, appears to have got 
into very few hands, but there are crowds who 
know snillciont of its merits to appreciate the real 
value uf the hlooms fur exhibition. This variety 
develops blooms of good shape, and the eolour may 
he described a* rieli chest nut. tipped gold- a useful 
colour in a collection of incurved blooms. It is a 
plant of medium height and of fairly easy culture. 
First crown-buds must be retained, however, and if 
your plants were propagated in the latter part of 
December, you should do well with them. Should 
the plants fail to make a natural break by the first 
week in June pinch out the point of each one, and 
grow on three of the resulting shoots to the first 
crown-buds; these should he retained. These buds 
should appear during the last week in August. 

Chrysanthemum Heston White.— As a late- 
flowering kind this has exceptional value. It is a 
sport from Framfleld Pink. The flowers are of 
medium size, composed of short petals of thick 
texture, and, consequently, lasting. The plant is of 
sturdy growth, has capital flower-stems, and blooms 
freely. Like the type, it requires good culture in 
pots—that ia to 6ay, it does not respond to the 
rough treatment accorded to many market Chrys¬ 
anthemums, by growing the plants in the open 
ground and then lifting them to blossom under glass. 
This method, in the case of the variety named above, 
would mean a number of blind buds that refuse to 
open. —H. S. , 

Single Chrysanthemums — too-much-alike 
varieties.—At a recent meeting of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral Committee the 
following varieties were considered to be too much 
alike, consequently they were bracketed together;— 
Pink Felicity and Mrs. Chamberlain (bright pink), 
C’libran's Crimson and Elsie Neville (cheet nut-red). 
Readers should make a note of the foregoing, as it 
is quite unnecessary to grow more than two of the 
sorts above mentioned.—\V. V. T. 

Two beautiful Anejnone Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums.— Readers who like free-flowering decora¬ 
tive Chrysanthemums should grow the two following 
var it t ies : —Mane Stuart is of a lovely deep blush 
ctiluur. with a sulphur disc. Emily Row bottom, a 
iqjort from Marie Stuart, bears creamy white self- 
coloured flowers. The plant* should hp grown to 
produce freely flowered sprays, in which way the two 
varieties mentioned are seen at their be t.—E. G. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—Ac »• Edition, loth, revised, with deserip. 
lions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture ami arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. Ud. "The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had findo bound in 
£ vols., half vellum, £'a. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Uaiujkm.no Illcstkated, If Eurnivat. 
ttrect, London, E.C. 
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never has been, and, I suppose, never will be, January flowers do not get the best weather 
a good cropper. Among whites, too, it cuts when in the bud state only makes the exhibit 
a very sorry figure at times during the worst J of greater value. White House, therefore, 
of our winter weather, the later flowers par- scores on the point of size unmistakably, 
ticularly being very poor. Thus it will be while its strength of stem and vigour of 
seen, to get White Perfection good, the growth will bear comparison with the best. In 
weather and the treatment must be perfect my opinion, however, the point of surpass- 
also. It may be that, to some extent at ing excellence in the variety is its pronounced 
least, White House will prove a little less Clove-like fragrance, and, if it were possessed 
exacting, and if it also proves to be a more of no other good attribute, it would be wel- 



INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION WHITE HOUSE. 

This new American variety has before it, I 
believe, a great future, albeit it is by no 
means a flower of the purest white, or even 
the greatest refinement possible. Hence, 
one need not—does not—go into ecstasies 


Carnation White Houao. From ft photograph of flowers sent by Messrs. W. Well* and Co.. Limited, Mo rat ham, Surrey. 


the moment it is seen, notwithstanding that, 
when first shown, the variety secured an 
award of merit from the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, a very 
exacting body where flowers are concerned. 
At first sight the casual beholder would 
compare White House with White Perfec¬ 
tion, with the obvious result that the 
former is inferior. Indeed, there is no 
white to compare with White Perfection 
when a well finjefeqrf flower is peen. But it 
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finished flower is peon. 

v Google 


I abundant cropper, it will be grown by all 
! admirers of the flower. Indeed, as the case 
1 now stands, it will not be lacking admirers, 
; for who could gainsay the excellence of that 
I glorious stand of flowers exhibited by Messrs. 

! Wm. Wells and C'o., Merstham, at theR.II.S. 

I on January 3rd of this year? For size and 
| fulness, the flowers eclipsed all of its kind 
I that have gono before, nor was there any 
1 white-flowered variety in the hall to compare 
! with it at the time. Remembering, too, that 


j corned for this alone. Other varieties are 
possessed of fragrance, too, though I believe 
I am not far wrong when I sav that in the 
strength and power of its fragrance White 
House is well-nigh unique. Some of the 
| most precious flowers appeal to us by reason 
| of their fragrance alone, while here we have 
i a flower capable of the host in decoration, 
while it is also endowed with this subtle 
charm in a very high degree. 

E. H. Jbnkins. 
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GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS IN FLOWER 
AT KEW. 

In the greenhouse at Kew there is a delight¬ 
ful assortment of roof and rafter plants, and 
though the bulk of them flowers during the 
spring or summer months, at no time are they 
altogether devoid of blossoms. Those that 
bloom in the depth of winter are more nume¬ 
rous than is generally supposed, the follow¬ 
ing, although not at their best, being bright 
and attractive : Abutilon insigne, an old and 
little-known species of Abutilon, is just now 
one-of the most striking plants in the struc¬ 
ture. Its large, rough, heart-shaped leaves 
stamp it with an individuality quite its own, 
and, in addition, the flowers are very dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful. They are drooping, and 
far more widely expanded al the mouth than 
in the numerous garden varieties, their colour 
being red, with almost black veinings. Abu¬ 
tilon Golden Fleece, which was so noticeable 
during the past summer, is still in bloom, 
though, of course, to a less extent. The same 
may be said of Lantana salvisefolia (L. deli- 
cat issima of parks and gardens), whose com¬ 
pact heads of lavender-coloured flowers are 
still bright. The almost perpetual-flowering 
Manettia bicolor is freely sprinkled with its 
tubular-shaped flowers, in colour bright red, 
tipped with gold. It is an old plant in 
gardens, but deserves to be better known. 
Hibbertia dentata, too, is in every way de¬ 
sirable, the leathery, ovate leaves being de¬ 
lightfully shaded with bronze and red, and, 
in addition, throughout the winter the bright 
yellow flowers are freely borne. Lonicera 
sempervirens minor, essentially regarded as a 
summer climber, has still a few of its scarlet 
and yellow blossoms, and Tibouchina semi- 
decandra, whose rich purple blossoms made 
a fine display towards the end of October, has 
kept up a succession of flowers from then to 
now. It is not trained to the roof, but to the 
end of the structure, in which position its 
handsome blossoms are seen to advantage. 
Three climbers, all natives of South Africa, 
are in flower in the succulent-house. They 
are the fairly well-known Senecio maero- 
glossus. whose succulent leaves so strangely 
mimic those of the Ivy. It has large, starry, 
pale yellow flowers. Senecio canalipes, a 
strong-growing climber, with drooping clus¬ 
ters of rich golden blossoms, and Heliophila 
scandens, a little-known crucifer, with while 
flowers, are not particularly showy, but the 
flowers are borne throughout a considerable 
period. T. 

WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
These are always welcome, but specially so 
from October onwards, though not a little 
depends on the weather. Dark days, with 
more or less rain nearly the whole of Novem¬ 
ber and up to the shortest day, have not 
favoured the production of flowers this sea¬ 
son. Great care is essential in watering 
under these conditions and in keeping the 
surroundings as dry as possible, affording a 
little ventilation every day, but abundance 
on fine days, with a little warmth in the hot- 
water pipes. The plants need every ray of 
light during the flowering period, arid if the 
summers are very wet, as the two last have 
been, it will be necessary to keep the plants 
under glass the whole year through, or, at 
any rate, where the glass lights can be put 
over them during rainy weather. Healthy 
plants will l>e producing side shoots on the 
flowering stems. These make the best, mate¬ 
rial for propagating when 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, pulling these out at the base, trim¬ 
ming neatly with a knife, and inserting from 
four to six in pots 2} inches in circum¬ 
ference. filled with sandy loam and leaf-soil, 
surfaced with fine sand. Stand them under 
bell-glasses, handlights, or similar protec¬ 
tion, so that, a moderately close atmosphere 
can be maintained in a temperature of 
60 degs., closely w'atching that dampness 
does not affect them. In about a month they 
should be rooted and ready to be removed to 
a shelf in the same house, not hurrying to 
pot them up for a few weeks, as they will 
make greater headway in the cutting-pot, 
and take little notice of being disturbed a 
little later than is customary. There are so 
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many beautiful varieties now, such as Win- 
sor, Fair Maid, Afterglow, Beacon, Enchan¬ 
tress (pink and flesh-colour), Carola, May 
Day, White Perfection, Mikado, Britannia, 
President, and Mrs. H. Burnett, that there 
is no need to cultivate the older and smaller 
varieties of years ago. Mrs. H. Burnett is 
still one of the best pale pinks, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the first to fall a prey to the Carna¬ 
tion disease if stood out-of-doors, and the 
weather prove wet during the growing season. 

East Devon. 


RESTING PLANTS. 

Those growing cold greenhouse plants 
should strive to maintain them in a healthy 
condition through the dark days. In pits 
and frames more things are lost by coddling 
than by any other means. I have now— 
December 8th—a large number of Primula 
obconiea and P. kewensis in frames, pro¬ 
tected with stalks from herbaceous plants, 
and covered at night with mats in frosty 
weather. These have never had a bit of 
heat of any kind since the seed was sown, 
and nothing can be more healthy, the pi an to 
having short, strong leaves, compared to 
those of plants grown in warm structures. 
With lengthening days will come strong 
spikes of bloom. Added to this, when 
grown thus they do not. get infected with 
insects. Plants that need warmth, I am 
convinced, suffer more from too much fire- 
heat than otherwise. Those who have glass 
occupied in winter with things for the open 
garden in summer are unwise to give them 
more heat than will keep them healthy. 
But here, again, thought must be given not 
to keep these close. When heat is neces¬ 
sary, then give air. Some years ago, when 
I had charge of a big' collection of hard- 
wooded grccnihouse plants, I always found 
the more thorough the rest in winter the 
finer the growth in summer. Moisture needs 
much consideration during winter. Plants 
in cold structures need but little water dur¬ 
ing the la»st two and the first two months uT 
the year. Most things are benefited by being 
on the dry side provided they do not flag, 
and the greatest care should be taken to keep 
the air dry in cold structures. 

J. C’r<m»k. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Hydrangea. -Having *een Uie 
article in a recent io>ue of G ardening Illustrated re 
Hydrangeas, I should be obliged if you would kindly 
give me 6ome advice re a Hydrangea I have. 1 
enclose a rough sketch of same. It is in a G-inch 
pot. The plant is abont 3 inches high, with plenty of 
roots, and 1 have it in a cold frame. Just lately I 
have noticed the leaves have turned brown and drop 
off, leaving only the small shoots on at the top of 
stem. What is the cause of this? Should this plant 
flower in 1011, and what ought I do to help it. for¬ 
ward? Could vou tell me from the leaf what kind of 
Hydrangea it is? The soil in the pot is ordinary 
garden soil, slightly sandy.— A. W. W alburn. 

[Your Hydrangea is behaving in quite a 
normal manner by dropping it;; leaves at this 
season. Y T our better plan will be to leave it 
in the cold-frame throughout the winter, 
taking care that it is protected from the frost, 
and keeping the roots fairly dry. By this we 
do not mean that they are to be absolutely 
parched up. Wo cannot say whether it will 
flower next year, but in order to give it the 
best chance, you should, in early spring, just 
before new growth commences, turn it out of 
its pot, and take away as much of the old 
soil as you can without injuring the roots. 
You will thus see the condition in which the 
roots are, arid whether the plant needs <• 
larger pot, or if the one from which it has 
been just taken is large enough. The soil 
should consist of good loam, ligiitened by an 
admixture of leaf mould. vr>ll decayed 
manure, and sand. In the spring the roots 
will be very active, and soon take possession 
of the new soil. When the ball of earth is 
w^ell furnished with roots, a little manure- 
water occasionally will bo beneficial. It may 
be placed out-of-doors in the suihmer. If you 
treat it as advised, you will be giving it the 
best possible chance to flower. It is quite 
impossible to eay from the leaves you send 
wbat variety of Hydrangea it is.] 

Ruollla macrantha.— Given the tempera¬ 
ture of an intermediate-house, a great nujiy 
acanthaceous plants can be had in flower 


during the winter months, at which time they 
are much appreciated. Among them, Ruellia 
macrantha, a native of Brazil, stands out in 
the size of its blossoms, which in this respect, 

I believe, surpasses all other Acanthads. The 
genus Ruellia contains several species, prin¬ 
cipally natives of South America. That above 
referred to is, as are many of the others, of a 
half-shrubby character, forming naturally an 
upright-growing specimen, whose stems are 
furnished with long, lanceolate leaves. From 
the axils of these the flowers are produced. 
The tube is narrow at the base, gradually ex¬ 
panding upwards. Individually, tlie blos¬ 
soms are from 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 
over 2 inches across the expanded mouth. 
The colour is a kind of purplish-rose, with 
deeper-coloured veins in the throat. This 
species will flower from autumn till the 
spring. In common with some of its allies, 
Ruellia macrantha gives the greatest amount 
of satisfaction when young plants are struck 
from cuttings during the spring and grown on 
freely throughout the summer. Unless ex¬ 
ceptional conditions prevail, pots 6 inches or 
7 inches in diameter are quite large enough. 

Psychotria Jasminlflora.Tlns pretty 
little stove shrub is now flowering freely, and 
at once arrests attention by reason of the 
dazzling whiteness of its blossoms. It is a 
near ally of the lxoras, Bouvardias, and 
many other popular plants. This Psycho- 
tria, which, by the wav, is also known as 
Gloneria jasminiflora, forms a neat, rather 
upright-growing evergreen, clothed with 
ovate leaves, bright green and glabrous above 
and glaucous underneath. The flowers, 
borne in terminal clusters, are very much 
like those of a Bouvardia, and possess a 
pleasing fragrance. Th.i-s Psychotria is a 
native of Brazil, and under cultivation it 
needs much the same treatment as ail Ixora. 
except that it will thrive in a somewhat lower 
temperature. The genus Psychotria com¬ 
prises about 500 species, all, or nearly all. 
natives of the tropics. The only one in 
general cultivation is, however, that at the 
head of this note indeed. I know of no 
other worthy of consideration from a flower¬ 
ing point of view. One species used to be 
often grown for the sake of its berries, but 
that appears to have almost dropped out of 
cultivation. This is P. eyanoooeea, with in¬ 
significant blossoms, succeeded by berries, 
which, when ripe, are about the size of large 
Peas, and of a bright rich blue colour. It is 
a native of Nicaragua, and was introduced in 
1870. X. 

Premature forcing of hardy plants and 
bulb8. — Much harm is often done by bringing 
too early into heat hardy plants and bulbs 
that were potted late—at the end of Decem¬ 
ber, for example-instead of first ensuring 
that root action has become properly estab¬ 
lished. Very often the source from whence 
the roots, etc., were obtained is blamed when 
blossoms open, whereas the cultivator is at 
fault. Perhaps one sees this demonstrated 
most in Narcissi and Hyacinths, that are 
brought out of a cool place into a hot tem¬ 
perature weeks too soon, the result being 
partially developed flowers, of little value. 
In a similar degree, hardy things like 
Spiraeas and Dielytras are wrongly treated. 
Instead of trying to make up for lost time by 
unduly forcing, it is better to bring late- 
potted subjects on very gradually, even if. by 
so doing, one only succeeds in having them 
in flower a short time before those out-of- 
doors open.— Leahurst. 

Campanula Isophylla alba. -Campanula 
isophylla and its variety alba, although quite 
hardy in the open air, are more popular as 
basket plants for the greenhouse. It- is a 
lovely free-flowering species, differing from 
C. gracilis in its diffuse, more or less descend¬ 
ing stems, larger and softer, somewhat hairy 
leaves, and large flat flowers. To grow it on 
the rock garden, it should be planted so that 
the stems hang over a ledge, in this w ay the 
masses of blue and white flowers being very 
effective. I ^ave used this white form for 
many years for window-boxes, and the effect 
when the plants are in floVer is very pleasing, 
more especially in the second year.—T. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPERORCH1S (CYMBIDIUM) 
ELEGANT. 

This distinct species was originally dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Wallich in 1821, in the forests 
of Nepaul, and since that time it has been 
found by plant collectors in other localities 
in the same region. The genus Cyperorchis 
was founded by M. Blume on this plant, to 


front lobe is very short, and by their much 
more dense racemes. The habit of this 
Cyperorchis is near that of Cymbidium ebur- 
neuin, but the foliage is thinner in texture, 
the leaves being bifid at the tip, pale yel¬ 
lowish-green at the base on the under sides, 
and grass-green above. The flower-spikes 
are shorter than the leaves, the racemes are 
dense, pendulous, cylindrical, many-flowered, 
flowers about 1£ inches long, of a light uni¬ 
form straw or ockreous-yellow, 6epals and 



Cyperorchis (Cymbidium) elepans. Prom a photo?raph in Sir TroTor Lawrenca’a 
garden at Burford, Dot king. 


which afterwards was added the well-known 
Cyperorchis Mastersi and its variety aflinis. 
These few plants are closely allied to the 
Cymbidiums, and are often seen labelled 
under that genus, but it is incorrect to do so, 
as the flowers of each genus are quite dis¬ 
tinct. Cyperorchis was separated from Cym¬ 
bidium chiefly by its narrow perianth seg¬ 
ments, which are connivant to the middle or 
beyond it—the flowers, therefore, do not 
fully expand like those of a true Cymbidium— 
also by the straight naqrow lip, of vdiicli the 
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, petals similar, with recurved tips, lip nar¬ 
rowly wedge-shaped, with two close orange 
I raised lines on the disc, sometimes faintly 
marked with red. 

I As a late autumn-flowering species, this 
plant is useful, its graceful, pendulous flower- 
spikes being very attractive. A suitable 
! winter temperature is in a cool, shady part 
| of the intcriuediate-house, but in summer the 
i damp, airy atmosphere of the cool-house, 
where Odontoglossuma are grown, is more 
| suited to its requirements. During the grow¬ 


ing season the atmosphere for such species 
as Cyperorchis and Cymbidiums should be 
well charged with moisture. They do non 
appreciate dryness in the air to any extent 
at any time, as it will cause loss of foliage, 
and favour the increase of thrips and red- 
spider, which are always detrimental to clean, 
healthy growth. Any plants that have become 
pot-bound, or large specimens that require 
to be divided, may be attended to at this 
season. This plast requires a rather larger 
pot than most Orchids, as the strong, fleshy 
roots appreciate plenty of room. Owing to 
the large quantities of water necessary during 
the growing season, the pots should be well 
drained, filling them to nearly one-half of 
their depth with clean crocks. The compost 
should consist of equal parts of turfy yellow 
loam, Osmunda-fibre, leaf-soil, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and, in addition, a moderate 
quantity of finely-broken crocks. Previous to 
repotting, chop the Osmunda-fibre up mode¬ 
rately fine, well mix the materials together, 
and see that the crocks are well intermixed 
with the compost, so as to keep it porous, and 
allow a free passage for water. Pot the plant 
moderately firm, and in the same manner as 
one would any ordinary greenhouse plant, 
leaving sufficient space below the rim of the 
pot to make watering easy. After repotting, 
stand the plant in the place selected for it, 
and if the compost is moderately moist, do 
not water for about a week, after which time 
a little may be given, and the quantity 
gradually increased as the plant becomes re¬ 
established. When roots become plentiful, 
and the plant is in a healthy, thriving con¬ 
dition, it will delight in copious waterings 
the whole year round. If potted firmly in 
good, porous material, the plant may remain 
undisturbed for several years, and with an 
occasional watering of weak liquid cow- 
manure, it will bloom freely, although to 
some extent pot-bound. If uuring warm, 
summer-like weather, the leaves are well 
sprayed underneath with clean, tepid rain¬ 
water, this will tend to keep down the small 
insect pests. An occasional sponging of the 
undersides of the leaves is also very bene¬ 
ficial, but when using the sponge great care 
should be taken not to pull out the centre 
leaf of the young grow ths, as much harm w ill 
accrue. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Winter-flowering Cypripediums. — In 

looking over a collection of hybrid Cypri¬ 
pediums, a notable feature of those that 
flower during the winter months is the im¬ 
portant part that Cypripedium Spicerianum 
has plaved in their production. This spe¬ 
cies, introduced just over thirty years ago, 
is remarkable for the large white donsai 
sepal, with a coloured median line. One of 
the earliest, if not actually the first, hybrid 
from this species was Cypripedium Leeanum, 
raised between C. Spicerianum and C. 
insigne. In it the good qualities of both its 
parents are reproduced, and one of the best 
forms of C. Leeanuin ranks with the very 
finest of the Lady Slipper Orchids. It was 
named in honour of Mr. Lee, of Downside, 
Leatherhead, at a time when the gardens 
there were noteworthy for the splendid col¬ 
lection of Orchids that they contained. 
This, as well as the typical C. Spicerianum, 
has been employed by the hybridist in almost 
every conceivable way, so that the list of 
hybrids with more or less of Spicerianum 
blood is innumerable, and its influence i<s 
to be seen among winter-flowering Cypri¬ 
pediums even to the second or third genera¬ 
tion. One great advantage of these Cypri¬ 
pediums is that the blossoms remain fresh 
for a considerable time.—X. 

Oncidium cheirophorum. — This little 
Orchid, just now' in bloom, is a great favourite 
of mine, but it would scarcely appeal to 
those who see beauty only in a large flower. 
While the flower-spikes of some of the On- 
cidiums may be measured by feet, inches will 
suffice for this. The panicles are usually 
erect, but sometimes drooping, and each 
bears a large number of flowers. These arc 
about half an inch in diameter, of a bright 
yellow colour, and pleasantly but not power¬ 
fully scented. It is not at all of difficult 
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culture, as it will thrive if grown in a mixture 
of peat and Sphagnum Moss, and suspended 
in a pan near the roof of a cool-house, where 
the atmosphere is always moist. This On- 
cidium is a native of New Grenada, and has 
been long grown in this country. T. 


R08ES. 

SWEET BRIERS. 

Oue common Sweet Brier is a universal 
favourite, and now that we have quite a 
number of distinct colours, most of which 
also possess the perfume of foliage found in 
the type, together with vigorous growth and 
hardiness, they deserve more attention than 
is generally accorded. Our common Sweet 
Brier makes a capital hedge if kept in bounds 
from the first. Janet’s Pride, a semi-double 
variety, with peculiarly crimson-tipped blos¬ 
soms, also makes a good, strong, and not too 
tall a hedge. Then there is Hebe’s Lip, 
another semi-double, but almost white, with a 
pScotee edging of purple. With me this is 
a little stronger than Janet’s Pride. I much 
prefer hedges of these two, and our old 
favourite, to those of Quickset, and they may, 
if needful, be cut quite as closely. If this 
cutting lessens the quantity of bloom, we 
still get the sweet-scented leafage, and quite 
as thick and impregnable a hedge, while the 
foliage is retained as long as that of the 
Quick hedge. Then there are the wonderfully 
strong and hardy Penzance Sweet Briers. 
Almost all of these have showy and promi¬ 
nent golden stamens, while not a few are very 
showy, with deep scarlet heps until well into 
winter. 

I saw these charming Briers before they 
were introduced. What struck me much then 
was their extraordinary vigour, and this 
feeling has only been intensified by a more 
intimate connection with them since. Lady 
Penzance was raised by crossing the Sweet 
Brier with the Austrian Copper Brier, and 
is one of the very best coppery-yellow single 
Roses we have. Jeannie Deans, a scarlet- 
crimson, is the only semi-double I have 
grown, and I like it very much. Meg Merri- 
iies and Anne of Geierstein are two grand 
deep crimsons ; Green Mantle and Catherine 
Seyton (pink) bloom again later in the sea 
son. Lucy Bertram has rich crimson flowers, 
with an almost white centre, and is a more 
continuous bloomer than most, almost all of 
the rest being summer-bloomers only. Flora 
Mclvor is the nearest to a white among 
these, and the best rosy-pinks may be found 
in Rose Bradwardine and Julia Mannering. 
There is a newer variety, named Refulgence, 
that I think the finest of all the crimson 
kinds, and which is very bright, almost scar¬ 
let. It is a good grower, and a little more 
than single, with extra showy Btamens. These 
strong Briers often reach 10 feet to 15 feet 
or more high in one season, and flower almost 
throughout their length the following year, 
especially if trained more or less out of the 
perpendicular. Although one may cut them 
at will, to get the best effect is to allow a 
group to be unpruned except to cut out the 
oldest and decaying wood. P. U. 


PLANTING DWARF STOCKS. 
Unlike the standard Brier stocks obtained 
from hedgerows and the borders of woods 
and spinneys, that need to be planted as 
soon as the wood is ripe enough to allow of 
their being lifted, most of our dwarf slocks 
are better and safer if the planting is delayed 
until February or even the early part of 
March. It stands to reason that the bark 
of stocks obtained from cuttings and placed 
so deeply in the ground is far more tender 
than in those growing fully exposed. To lift 
these and plant in the very shallow' manner 
necessary to allow of the Cud being worked 
low upon the roots, means an exposure to 
w'eather influences they have not experienced 
since they were taken off as cuttings the year 
before. Therefore, I w’ould leave them in the 
ground, where they are protected, until the 
average winter severity is past, otherwise 
much harm often happens to them. Provided 
one selects a favourable time, as far as pos¬ 
sible, and the ground is in good condition, I 
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believe there is a great advantage in this 
later planting. So far as hedge Briers are 
concerned it is very necessary to get them in 
early to secure root formation ; but our dwarf 
stocks already have that completed, and can 
stand the drying effects of early spring winds, 
that would certainly kill a standard Brier 
stock if put in so late. 

Seedling Briers may be planted at any 
time when weather and 6oil are suitable. 
These have only a ripe crown or collar, that 
has been growing in the open from the first, 
and are, consequently, not so tender in the 
bark as cuttings. 

Then there is the question of how far apart 
to plant. This depends entirely upon what 
it is proposed to grow upon them. If climb¬ 
ing or extra vigorous Roses, 34 feet from row 
to row and 1 foot apart in the row are not 
too much, while quite short growers may be 
2 feet apart as regards the rows and 9 inches 
for the stocks. However few a grower may 
wdsh to propagate, I would put them in row:; 
for the first season, and transplant as maiden:; 
the following year. One cannot be quite cer¬ 
tain enough of the results to put any quantity 
in their permanent quarters at first. Always 
try to plant shallow, so that the bud may be 
worked close to the crown of the stock. It is 
an advantage if the stocks are earthed up, 
somewhat after the manner of Potatoes, 
directly after planting. This serves to keep 
the bark of the stocks soTt, and also helps to 
support them during the growing part of 
spring and summer. When the budding sea¬ 
son arrives the soil can be easily removed, 
and so facilitate lower working of the Rose¬ 
buds. By this fcimfi the roots of the stocks 
will he established, and it is surprising what 
a difference only a couple of inches make to 
the task of getting the bud lower. By this 
method we are only level with the ground, 
instead of burrowing beneath to reach the 
most suitable part of the stock. I would 
even plant seedling Briers more shallow than 
many do, and earth up in the same way, and 
for the same object. P. U. 

NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Pruning Roses.— Last year early in March all 
my Rose? had quite a lot of new growth ; and when 
pruned, towards the end of the month, though I 
hesitated to do so, I thought it necessary to cut it 
all away, and it seemed a long time before they 
recovered and started again. My gardener tells me 
l ought to have pruned earlier—in fact, before the 
new growth began—but as it is often so very cold 
in March here with the east winds (generally colder 
than December and January) 1 thought it better to 
wait until end of month. If pruned before there 
is much new growth in mo t years it would be 
necessary to do it about the middle of February. 
Is there any harm in cutting after to much growth 
has been made? All bloomed very well later on.- 
F. C. IIFAY. 

[We think you treated your Roses quite 
right by delaying until March before pruning. 
As a matter of fact, most Roses are pruned 
too early, with the result that young growth 
is pushed out from the basal eyes, only to be 
injured by cold winds and frost. If the wood 
had been left on a while longer, the top 
growth would utilise any precocious sap, and 
thus allow the lower and more valuable eyes 
to remain dormant. Whether you prune 
early or late, the roots will be active accor¬ 
ding to the season. We are glad your Roses 
came on well later, and this is proof of cor¬ 
rect pruning, an article upon which will 
appear shortly.] 

Roses failing to develop.-I have, amongst 
other Roses. Prince de Bulgnrie and Frau Lila 
Rautonstruueh. These, although they are healthy 
and have made good growth during the past season, 
have not developed their flowers satisfactorily. The 
flowers of Prince de Bulgarie were mostly bent over 
and otherwise deformed. Frau Lila Kautcnstianch 
was faulty also, the flowers, almost without excep¬ 
tion, failing to come out, and those which did come 
out had a sort of green cast about them, nothing 
like the real colour of the Rose. Will you kindly 
inform me what measures to take so that I may pre¬ 
vent this occurring next year. I have just given the 
plants a good doee of newly-slaked lime in the hope 
that this may do good.— Robert Limley, Xtu'caslte- 
on-Tyne. 

[The two Roses you name open well in the 
majority of gardens. As they are making 
good growth, we can only "suggest their 
failure in the manner you describe was due 
to the sharp frost at the end of last May, 
which caused a large number of varieties to 
behave erratically. Frost undoubtedly had 
much to do with the weak and constricted 


flower-stalks. Please send us a bloom or 
two next summer, as it may be you have not 
the correct names, and some few varieties 
are more prone to constriction than others, 
and come with green and malformed centres. 
This malformation is muen more prevalent 
after a late frost, which is frequently the 
only cause. The lime will do no harm, but 
it is not likely to help either of your difficul¬ 
ties if frost appears late, and no doubt your 
district was severely affected.] 

Rose stocks. — From “P. U.’s” all -too - 
short article on Rose stocks recently, we can 
readily see that experts disagree on Rose 
matters, as they will on many other topics. 
“ P. U.” says the de la Grifferaie Btock, 
being very vigorous, is best suited for simi- 
larly-habiied growers, and if I am not mis¬ 
taken, he said it was a good stock for 
climbers, etc. “ Rosa ” repeatedly said the 
de la Grifferaie was reserved for weak 
growers and some of the Teas. Xavier Olibo 
and Louis Van Houtte he found to be ad¬ 
mirably suited with this stock. Several 
times he declared that that moderate grower, 
Mildred Grant, was a success budded on the 
de la Grifferaie. In an issue during October, 
1909, ho recommended a correspondent to 
plant this stock. I should like to hear what 
“ P. U.” can say in the face of this experience 
of “Rosa.” My experience of the de la 
Grifferaie stock is very little. I put down 
about twenty-five on March 2nd, 1910. In 
the summer I budded them with Mildred 
Grant, Xavier Olibo, G. Piganeau, and Mrs. 
Myles Kennedy. I had the greatest possible 
difficulty with Mildred Grant in getting the 
buds “ to take.” ThiB may be due to clumsi¬ 
ness, or inexperience, or the season, as a very 
worthy and advanced professional gardener 
near me only succeeded in getting two or 
three to take out of twenty buds, and he budded 
on the cutting Brier. One property the de la 
Grifferaie appears to possess is that it is 
practically evergreen. Mine still retain 
75 per cent, of their leaves. Many will 
shortly plant stocks. Perhaps an article 
would be apropos. - J. W. Kaiser. 

Free-flowering Roses (.1.).—There are 
heaps of Roses that flower very freely and 
continuously, but a list would occupy too 
much space. A few of the best are: — Teas: 
Marie Van Houtte, Corallina, G. Nabon- 
nand, Mme. Jean Dupuy, Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
and Peace. Hybrid Tats: Caroline Testout. 
Countess of Derby, Gruss an Teplitz, La 
Tosea. Mine. R a vary, and Richmond. Hybrid 
Perpetual* : General Jacqueminot, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Fisher Holmes. Ulrich Brun¬ 
ner, and Frau Karl Druschki (white). 
The most perpetual-flowering Ramblers are : 
Flower of Fairfield (a continuous Crimson 
Rambler), Aimee Vibert, Bardou Job, 
Delight, Lady Waterlow, and Mme. Alice 
Gamier. It is impossible to place in order 
of merit. Get a good Rose catalogue for 
description and colours, also for extended 
list,—P. U. 

Wlchurai&na Roses as standards.-A short 
time ago P. U.” called attention to the advantage 
of growing Wichuraiana Roses as standards, and I 
can corroborate in every particular what he cays. 
Borne of the most effective beds I saw a year or po 
ago in Suffolk, the long growths having been trained 
out so that the plants practically occupied a bed to 
themselves in various parts of a large lawn, the re¬ 
sult being a beautiful display. Most of us, I imagine, 
concern ourselves with growing this type of Rose as 
climbers rather than as trailers, but wherever room 
can be found for them as standards they afford much 
pleasure. Grown as standards they are seen to great 
advantage, and it is only, I imagine, owing to the 
space they require that we do not see more culti¬ 
vated in this way.— Woodbastwick. 

Raising Briers from seed (Roundhead).— The 
heps as soon as they arc harvested should be placed 
in layerin boxes of damp sand, in which they should 
remain during the winter. In the spring the succu¬ 
lent parts of the fruit will he found to have rotted 
off, and the contents of the boxes may be rubbed 
through the hands to separate the seeds, which 
should then be sown, sand and all. Ju raising seed 
ling Briers in considerable numbers for etceks it is 
better to sow the seed in drills rather than broad¬ 
cast, in order that the soil may be hoed to destroy 
weeds and keep the surface of the ground open. 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of Gardening Ima's- 
travel) is now ready (i.rice 3d., post free 3$d ). The 
Rinding Case for the. same volume is also available (price 
1* 6d., by post Is. 9 d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher , 
17, Furnival Street , London, E.C. If ordered together, 
the price qf the Index and Binding Case is 2 s., post free, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING CURRANTS 
(Ribes). 

The Flowering Currants are invaluable for 
brightening up the shrubbery in the early 
spring months. R. sanguineum is found in 
nearly every garden, but how seldom do its 
beautiful varieties receive the attention they 
are entitled to, some of them being remark¬ 
ably pretty and decidedly superior to the 
type. For brightness of colour these plants 
are surpassed by few hardy shrubs. They 
will thrive in almost any soil or position, but 
show their flowers off to much better advan¬ 
tage if they can be grown so as to have a 
background of evergreen shrubs instead of 
being planted with deciduous shrubs alone. 
All the varieties are easily increased from 
cuttings, which should be of the current 
year’s growth, thoroughly ripened, and made 
about 9 inches or 10 inches long in autumn, 
cutting away the bottom eyes. Plant them 
in a border, burying them two or three eyes 
from the top, allowing 1 foot between the 
rows, and 13 inches or 3 inches between each 


tinosum lias clammy foliage and large, pale, 
rosy-pink flowers. In 

R. aureum (the Buffalo Currant) the 
flowers are larger than in R. sanguineum, the 
leaves also smaller, more deeply lobed, and 
of a paler green. 

R. Gordonianum is a hybrid between san- 
i guineum and aureum, as can be seen both by 
its foliage and flowers. The flowers, which 
are of a reddish-orange colour, are more 
graceful than those of its parents. It comes 
into bloom some days after both of them. 

R. speciosum (the Californian Fuchsia 
Currant) is a native of California, where it 
was found in 1829. Its flow r er3 are produced 
I in clusters of three or four. It is one of the 
earliest to come into bloom. The blooms, 
i which very much resemble those of a Fuchsia, 
are rich scarlet in colour, with long stamens. 
It is best adapted for planting against a wall, 
where its flowers can be seen to better ad- 
I vantage. The branches are furnished with 
short bristles, and at the foot of each cluster 
of leaves are three sharp spines about half 
i an inch long. Most of the other varieties 
have inconspicuous flowers, but one or two 
are worth growing for their autumn foliage, 
which dies off in various shades of crimson. 



cutting, so as to allow them to be kept free 
from w eeds in the summer. It will be as well if 
the border on which the cuttings are planted 
is sheltered from cold east winds. They 
must be grown thus for twelve months, when 
they may be planted in borders, at a distance 
of 18 inches between the rows, and 1 foot in 
the rows for another season, by which time 
they will be of a very useful size, and can 
then be placed in their permanent quarters, 
giving each plant a little leaf-mould to the 
roots, and a good watering when planting is 
completed. The following are some of the 
best:— 


R. missouriense (the Missouri Currant) is one 
of the best of these. 

The Flowering Currants are really an im¬ 
portant group of shrubs, deserving the 
best attention, and instead of being 
crammed in the usual shrubbery mixture they 
should be grouped by themselves. The illus¬ 
tration we give to-day depicts a flowering 
shoot of the ordinary form, which had been 
forced in the dark, and thus became nearly 
white. 

THE ANCHOR PLANT 


R. sanguineum is one of the commonest 
flowering shrubs we have. Its racemes of 
richly-coloured flowers remain in full beauty 
until the plants are covered with their light 
green foliage. Of this there are many fine 
varieties, that can be obtained from most tree 
and shrub nurseries. Deeper and richer in 
colour are the flowers of the variety known 
as atro-rubens, the crimson-rod of its blooms 
forming a fine contrast to the colour of those 
of albidum, whose flowers are almost white, 
slightly suffused with pink. The double- 1 
flowered form (fl.-pl.) lasts a long time, and, 
as it blooms later, helps to prolong the eeiv 1 
son. lhe little-known variety known_a« glu- 
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(COLLETIA CRUCIATA). 

This very interesting Chilian shrub is not 
generally met with in gardens, but it is 
hardier than its habitat would lead one to 
suppose, being rarely 6enously injured by 
frost in the south or south-west of England. 
It was first introduced into this country in 
1824, and was also raised from the seed of 
Colletia spinosa or horrida, another Chilian 
species, bearing long, awl-shaped thorns, at 
Bicton, in Devon, in 1849, but the laterally- 
compressed spines were so dissimilar from 
those of C. spinosa that for a considerable 
period it wns thought that 6ome mistake had 
been made, and that the seeds sown did not 
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belong (o C. spinosa, but to some other spe¬ 
cies. Eventually, however, it was proved 
that Mr. Barnes, the then gardener at Bic¬ 
ton, was correct in hi3 assertion, for, later 
on, spines of the two forms, now known as 
Colletia cruciata and C. spinosa or horrida, 
were found on the same branch. At the time 
that C. cruciata first appeared at Bicton, it 
was named C. bictonensis by Dr. Lindley, 
w-ho failed to discover it3 identity with C. 
cruciata, which had been introduced in 1824, 
one year after the introduction of C. spinosa. 

It has been stated in the gardening press 
that the flowers of this 6hrub do not add much 
to the effect of specimens. As a rule, it may 
he allowed that the small white urn-shaped 
blossoms, which are wax-like in texture and 
very lasting, remaining fresh for a consider¬ 
able period, do not render the bush a con¬ 
spicuous object, since they arc seldom borne 
in sufficient quantity; but in certain in¬ 
stances, such as one of an example in this 
neighbourhood, the case is very ditferent, for 
every spray of the plant is so thickly covered 
with flowers that the whole shrub is white, 
the effect produced being distinctly striking. 
The specimen in question is growing in a 
wide border at Kingswear, South Devon, and 
is about 8 feet in height, its diameter being 
almost as great. In November and Decem¬ 
ber this bush i3 smothered with tiny white 
flowers, and forms a charming picture at a 
| time when scarcely anything is in bloom in 
, the open garden. This Colletia, with its 
■ rigid growth and sharp, laterally-compressed 
| spines, should, were it common enough, form 
I an excellent and impenetrable hedge. Its 
flowers have a slight and somewhat nutty 
i aroma, and it is known by the English name 
| of the Anchor Plant. As has been mentioned, 
this Colletia blooms here in November and 
1 December, but I found a specimen of C. 

I spinosa in flower in the south of Ireland at 
the end of May. South Devon. 


DIGGING AMONG SHRUBS. 

To dig deeply shrubberies and flower borders, 
as so many do at this time of the year, must 
necessarily injure many of the roots. It is 
one thing to prepare ground for shrubs and 
plants, and quite another to dig so ruthlessly 
among them after the ground is permeated 
with roots. Food can bo given by surface 
dressing. Hardy plants in borders and beds 
are not really improved by a heavy dressing 
of manure, dug in so deeply and carelessly, 
nor would such be necessary if the border 
had been properly prepared in the first in¬ 
stance. There are times when most hardy 
plants are benefited by lifting, dividing, and 
replanting, and in these cases the ground can 
be suitably prepared so as to last the desired 
time. While it is decidedly beneficial to break 
up stiff and retentive ground frequently, the 
rough digging of light and already too much 
drained soils only does harm. Thousands 
of bulbs and small plants are annually sacri 
ficed by deep and thoughtless digging early 
in the year, w hereas all could be done by the 
hoe or light fork. Then, how often do we 
see the spade used to chop around some plant 
that had spread beyond the bounds allotted 
to it. It does not seem to occur to the ordi 
narv jobbing gardener that the fact of such 
subjects spreading is ample proof they do 
better upon new and extended growths, and 
to cut off the best, leaving only that which is 
already worn out, is altogether unnatural 
and wasteful. Rather select the younger 
and more healthy portions and replant. 

P. U. 


Christmas Roses failing ( Walnut » If is \ erv 

difficult to say what is wrong with your Christma.-, 
Roses without fuller particulars. The failing mav 
po6sibly be due to the leaf or stem-fungus, which 
occasionally plays such havoc with these plants. If 
you still have any of the decayed leaves you mi^ t, 
if they are not too far pone, send us some for in- 
spection. If the black , pot fungus is the cause, then 
your better plan will be to gather up all the affected 
leaves and at once burn them. Having done thu*. 
you ought to spray the plants with sulphide of 
potassium, using this at intervals from the end of 
April. When the disease appears In early summer 
much harm Is done to the plants, which are, in con¬ 
sequence, greatly weakened. It is most important 
that every vestige of the diseased foliage he gathered 
up and burnt, 60 as to endeavou# to keep the 
disease in check another year. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ENDIVES. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society some twenty-four named sorts 
of Endives were shown, not representing so 
many diverse varieties, but simply stocks ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether there were 
more than half-a-dozen quite distinct. 
Necessarily, to determine that point, each 
stock should be seen growing. In this in¬ 
stance the collection, having been grown at 
Wisley Gardens, was lifted, blocked into 
dark frames, and blanched. Out of the 
number, eight awards of three marks were 
made, but not necessarily to distinct varie¬ 
ties. The names under which grown were, 
of curled ones : Winter Giant, Green Curled, 
and White Curled. The Broad-leaved were: 
Broad-leaved Batavian, Improved Round¬ 
leaved, and Round-leaved. Hence, it is seen 
that there were practically but three Curled 
and two Broad-leaved honoured. Of the 
latter, the Round-leaved gave most solidity, 
while the Broad-leaved had rather longer 
leaves. All the samples were excellently 
blanched and had been well grown. In “ The 
Vegetable Garden ” no less than twelve 
diverse Curled varieties are described, one 
a sort of hybrid between the Curled and the 
Plain-leaved, and four of the Broad or Bata¬ 
vian section. Generally, there is a less num¬ 
ber mentioned in seed catalogues, and in 
ordinary garden culture seldom are more 
than four grown. These are what are com¬ 
monly described as the Moss and the Green 
Curled, and the Round and Broad-leaved 
Batavian. In these few varieties all that is 
so far needful seems to be found. Generally, 
in our somewhat cold climate, we are not 
great salad eaters, for it is as salading that 
Endives are grown and blanched. Those 
who require a long supply of Endive may 
raise plants by sowing in shallow pans under 
glass in March, or by making sowings once 
a month, or oftener if it be desirable, out¬ 
doors, from April up to the end of August; 
but plants from late sowings need to be 
planted up in frames or in houses in boxes 
to enable them to form heads fit for blanch¬ 
ing. In that way it is quite easy to have 
Endive over nine months of the year. It is 
as a winter salad that Endives are chiefly 
grown. That may seem strange, seeing that 
salads are most desirable in hot weather. 
But in the summer Lettuces can be had so 
abundantly and so good, without troubling to 
blanch them, that Endives then play a very 
unimportant part. A. D. 


RETARDED WORK. 

It is seldom we get such a downpour of rain 
during November and the greatest part of 
December as recently registered down west, 
and by all accounts it has been general 
throughout the country. On many days in 
succession the men could not work outdoors, 
and often when a start had been made on a 
dry morning, it soon had to be abandoned, 
rain pouring down at short intervals. Not 
only digging, planting, and cleaning up have 
got behind; pruning, training, etc., have all 
been delayed, and to regain this set-back will 
test the capabilities of those who are respon¬ 
sible for the work, with the same amount of 
labour at command. Every advantage of fine 
wenther must be taken to push forward all 
arrears, as the New Year is now with us, and 
each day brings its work in a garden, and 
strict perseverance is needed to cope with the 
many jobs now in abeyance. Let all pruning 
and training be attended to first. The ground 
will take some little time to be dry enough to 
dig or trench, even on light soils, though I 
note local farmers work the plough when the 
men can stand out at all ; but we like to 
garden a little better than this if possible, 
though under such circumstances as of late 
gardeners may even have to revert to it. It 
is to bo hoped that frosty weather will quickly 
set in, so that manure can be got on to the 
land and trenching carried on for crops soon 
to be sown or planted. Too severe frost 
would still prevent much of this being done, 
and, what is more, it would cripple, if not 
kill outright, many of the, vegetables which 
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are soft and flabby on account of so- much 
wet. Let the soil be stirred between all 
growing crops, whether in flower or vegetable 
garden, immediately the soil can be so 
worked. The surface is now quite caked 
over with the heavy rains we have had, and 
slugs are sure to be destructive under the 
late climatic conditions. These are hiding 
under fallen leaves, which, if not already 
cleaned up, should receive attention between 
times. J. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Supertuheration of Potatoes.— I have 
some Potato tubers that have supertuberated 
badly, especially the half nearest the tail 
end, whilst the half nearest the crown is 
practically free from this blemish and is 
beautifully shallow in the eye at the tip of 
the crown or rose end. They were grown in 
conjunction with other sorts on a J or an acre 
plot of light loam on rock formation, there¬ 
fore the soil naturally is not over rich. They, 
however, had a fair dressing of natural 
manure in the drills, together with a com¬ 
plete fertiliser composed of the following: — 
Three cwts. of superphosphate and kamit, 
equal parts of each broadcasted over the 
drills before covering up, and a dressing of 
nitrate of soda, about one cwt., just before 
moulding up. Do you think that it was an 
overdose of nitrogen that caused it or over¬ 
moisture during the growing season? Would 
you recommend me to dispense with the 
nitrogen in future, or is it inherent in cer¬ 
tain sorts? Good-sized tubers must have 
formed during the middle and latter half of 
August; as they were lifted the second or 
third week in September—that is, the early 
part of the fine weather in September, as I 
thought it a golden opportunity.— Cardigan 
Cat. 

Early Tomatoes.— In greenhouses where 
the temperature does not fall below 55 degs., 
the sowing of Tomato-seed may now receive 
attention, but in houses where the heat is 
allowed to fluctuate it is just as well to defer 
sowing for a few weeks, as an uninterrupted 
run is what ought to be aimed at. Even in a 
small greenhouse, where a miscellaneous lot 
of plants is sheltered, one need not have mis¬ 
givings, provided one can make use of a pro¬ 
pagating pit. I find it best to sow the seed 
very thinly in shallow pans of loam and leaf- 
mould, and get the plants potted off sepa¬ 
rately as soon as they are well into their 
second leaf, keeping them as near the glass 
as possible. For a general crop, early in 
February is soon enough to sow seed, and 
this applies particularly to amateurs, who 
often attempt many subjects in a small house. 
From this sowing one may, with fair progress, 
anticipate a crop in July. The single-stem 
or long-rod plan is, in my opinion, by far the 
best, and in selecting varieties, preference 
should be given those having medium-sized 
fruits. No attempt should be made to afford 
liquid-manure until after the first flowers 
have set, though in the final potting benefit 
will accrue by using half-decayed manure or 
a little bone-meal with the soil.— Woodbast- 

WICK. 

A hardy winter 8avoy.— The Savoy is not 
a general favourite, as some complain that 
the heads are at times strongly flavoured. 
Some of the winter kinds are too large and 
coarse, and, as an early autumn vegetable, 
with, other superior vegetables plentiful, the 
Savoy is not in demand. At the Royal Horti- 
cutural Society’s meeting on the 3rd inst., an 
excellent Savoy named New Year was staged 
in quantity by Messrs. Sutton and Sons. The 
heads sent were of medium size. If sown too 
early, the heads are apt to come too large. 
I find the heads are ouite large enough when 
the seed is sown in April or May, according 
to the locality. In Scotland I have sown this 
variety in April, and had good heads well 
into April the next season. Few vegetables 
will stand so much severe weather as this 
Savoy. It is much hardier than the older 
Drumhead, does not split, and is of better 
quality. The last point is one that all 
growers for home supplies should study, as 
the New Year Savoy, when grown as advised, 
is mild, and not unlike a spring Cabbage.— 


GARDEN FOOD FOR WINTER. 
Food reform is in the air both in our 
country aud in America, and there is 
some reason to consider our ways 
Scientific men have studied the question 
and tried experiments in American 
universities to prove that the large 
amount of flesh usually consumed is 
not necessary to physical health. This 
might have been clear without these 
experiments by taking note of the 
habits of the Italians, Bulgarians, and 
peoples of other countries, who maintain 
a fine healthy physique on little or no 
flesh food. The question is in what 
directions the reform can best be carried 
out, especially as regards green foods and 
the numerous other foods which come to 
us from the vegetable world. Failure 
arises not only from not growing the best 
kinds that we may grow, but also from 
the misuse of the common kinds which 
we do grow. 

The choice and use of common vege¬ 
tables. —This embraces what we English 
usually have, e.g. t Potatoes and the Cabbage 
races, and these, well chosen and cooked, 
help us very much towards winter food. 
The question is mainly one of choice 
and cookery. Take the vast series of 
the Brassica race, from the fine Cauli¬ 
flowers grown around Naples to the spring 
Sprouts of the Kales of the North—what a 
serviceable supply of food it offers. The 
improved way of cooking vegetables by 
braising or steaming in a very small 
quantity of water, instead of in the old 
wasteful way, helps us here. 

Here again much depends on the 
selecting of good kinds—for example, 
the Brussels Sprout, the Portuguese 
Cabbage,and the better Broccoli and Cauli¬ 
flowers. The Brussels Sprout is syste¬ 
matically spoilt in England by raisers, 
who think to improve it by crossing with 
the Cabbage, thereby giving us a coarse 
esculent. The true Brussels Sprout 
should always be chosen, and should be 
cooked as in Brussels. Attention should 
be given to the Potato from the point of 
view of flavour, and there is some evidence 
for saying that the better-flavoured kinds 
are the yellow-fleshed. A baked Potato 
in the Carlton grillroom is as good as 
anything we know. More attention should 
be paid to finding out kinds of good 
flavour. 

The long season we have to face in 
winter without supplies of fresh green 
food makes it essential to consider of 
supplies of food from other countries, 
some of which, like Lima Bean and 
Sweet Corn, are good helps in winter. 

Ccleriac. —Turnip-rooted Celery is really 
an important vegetable, useful through 
winter, and in the hands of cooks who know 
how to treat it in various ways it is an ex¬ 
cellent food. It is largely 'grown in the 
neighbourhood of German cities and also in 
France, the cooks of both countries making 
good use of it. But the root is best when 
grown in our gardens, as the imported ones 
are often half spoilt on the way and by 
keeping. It is easier to grow than, the com¬ 
mon Celery, as we avoid the heavy labour 
of earthing-up, and it will grow in heavy 
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cold soils in which it is not easy to 
grow the common Celery to its best state. 
Several kinds of Celeriac are known in culti¬ 
vation, both in France and Germany, and 
no country garden should be without a plot 
of it. It is useful for soups, stews, or fried 
or braised, and as a winter salad (boiled) 
also. 

Witloof “.—This is a stout form of Chicory 
much grown in Belgium and sent to our mar¬ 
kets. In some seed catalogues it is classed 
as a salad, but its true use is for cooking as 
a vegetable. It has a pleasant, bitter flavour, 
is easily grown, and, as it lasts long in use, 
is a very good winter vegetable. Our groweia 
do not send it in quite the good state that 
it comes to us from abroad, but we have 
only to learn to grow it well in order to add 
a good vegetable to our winter store. The 
Barbe du Capucin is also a variety of 
Chicory, and might be classed as a salad, 
and a poor one* the important form is the 
Witloof for cooking, boiled, braised, or in 
any way a good cook may prefer. 

, Sweet Corn.—T his, unhappily, we cannot 
•enjoy fresh in winter, but it is an excellent 
vegetable ; and it is preserved in such good 
state in America that it ie well worth using 
in the canned form in which it ie preserved 
by the Americans, but one must be at paine 
to get a good brand. As a vegetable it may 
be grown throughout Southern Britain and 
in sheltered gardens. I would not willingly 
be without it, and, in spite of the fact that 
our cooks and gardeners are not used to 
treat it as in America, it ie an excellent aid, 
coming in when Peas are getting scarce, as 
they may be in poor soils. It is essential not 
to use the seed of the Field Indian Corn, but 
to get early garden kinds. To make sure of 
good and early kinds, I go to Thorburn, of 
New York, or Burpee, of Philadelphia, from 
whom I get an excellent kind called Howling 
Mob, and there are others, all early and good 
kinds, best for our climate. 

Haricots .—The enormous numbers of these 
excellent Beans of various races grown in 
France go far to furnish a supply of valu¬ 
able food in summer. In winter, except 
for those who grow Kidney Beans in a warm- 
house, the only way is to use the dried seeds 
which are so largely used in French and 
Italian cookery. Small kinds like Flageolet 
and the small Italian are very good also, 
and so are many others. 

Lima Beans .—This is a most delicate Bean 
which is, unhappily, not easily grown in our 
country, though a friend of mine grows it in 
a warm garden in the Thames Valley. But 
it is put up in a very careful way by the 
Americans, and we can enjoy it so through¬ 
out the winter, if we are careful to use a 
good fresh brand. A too clever house in 
Boston, U.8.A., sends over a spurious Lima 
Bean, canning instead a common, coarse 
Haricot under the name of Lima Bean, cal¬ 
culating on the purchaser not knowing it 
from the true Lima. This common Haricot 
does not need preserving at all; it can be 
used in the dried state if need be. I get my 
Lima Beans from Jackson, of Piccadilly, and 
they are always good. 

Endive and Scarole. — There is a mis¬ 
taken way in England of regarding certain 
vegetables as salads which have very little 
claim to be so considered, and among these 
are the various Endives and what the French 
call Scarole, or Broad-leaved Endive. This 
may be used as a salad, but its true use is 
as a vegetable. Considering the numbers of 
excellent Lettuces we have, both Cos and 
Cabbage, there is no good reason for using 
other and less suitable plants for that pur¬ 
pose, Their true use is to be cooked, 
braised or stewed, and served with meat or 
separately. 

Red Cabbage.— Among the neglected 
vegetables this is one, usually grown in a 
small way for spoiling with vinegar and mak¬ 
ing pickles which few people want. Its true 
use is as a vegetable. It is in flavour better 
than the common green Cabbnges when 
braised or boiled in the ordinary way, as may 
be proved on fair trial. 

Garden Swedes .—The ordinary forms of 
Turnip are common in gardens, but the 
smaller forms of Swedes are worth atten¬ 
tion. They are much^ised in Scotland, and 
might well be more largely used in this 
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country. Some of our seed-houses offer 
varieties suitable for garden use. They with¬ 
stand severe weather and give a prolonged 
supply of sprouts as well as roots. 

Cardoon.— This, in the hands of the best 
cooks in France or England, is ft most deli¬ 
cate winter vegetable. The culture is not 
quite simple, but good gardeners can 
manage it, -and the trouble is rather with 
the cook, who does not always get it so 
tender as it ought to be. The greater the 
variety of vegetable food we have for winter 
use the better, and the Cardoon is well worth 
a trial. But it is useless unless the cooking 
is understood. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke .—This is an ex¬ 
cellent winter vegetable, but ie usually 
spoiled in the serving with the woeful melted 
butter. It is grown everywhere, and in the 
hands of a good cook is a valuable aid— 
fried, hollanuaise, and, best of all, as chips 
to go with game, being sweeter and better' 
than Potatoes treated in that way. 

The Chick Pea .—This is excellent food, 
but is little, if at all, known in England, 
though largely used in Spain, where, we arc 
told, it makes very pleasant dishes. I have 
it all the winter, and, not being able to ob¬ 
tain it in England, I get it from MM. Vil- 
morin-Andrieux, of Paris. It is a nutty, 

f deasant Pea, and even with our slight know- 
edge of its cookery it makes a nice change 
of food. Perhaps some readers who know 
Spain will tell us how to make the best use 
of it. 

The Salade de legumes of the French, 
which is such a welcome food in summer, is 
denied to us in the winter; but some substi¬ 
tute may be made with boiled salads of 
winter things like Celery, Celeriac, Beetroot, 
Rice. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera are better known 
with us, though not always taken good ad¬ 
vantage of by the cook. They grow well on 
friable and open soils, but not on stony or 
heavy ones. 

Kohl Rabi is a vegetable much esteemed 
in some countries, though as yet little used 
by us, and is well deserving of trial. 
Several kinds of it are offered by the seed 
houses. 

Squashes and Gourds .—The good store of 
fooa which the Americans have in these (and 
the French also with some of the same race) 
is, unfortunately, denied to us, and yet out 
of the immense number of kinds of squashes 
some are surely adaptable to our climate. 

Cereals .—Owing to recent changes the 
food value of cereals is better understood. 
In America and France millers and others 
have by certain processes advanced their 
digestibility, so that food which was once 
doubtful is now wholesome and good. The 
cereals submitted to these processes are so 
many os to be rather confusing, but I find 
that “Cream of Wheat,” which comes from 
Cincinnati, and the Post-toast:e«, and Tris- 
cuit are all very good ; and there are others. 
Some French millers now give us various 
forms of Wheat prepared in the moat 
digestible ways. 

Forced vegetables .—Those who have forc¬ 
ing-houses may enjoy a certain amount of 
fresh food in winter, and these we do not 
speak of; but even where there is no forc¬ 
ing-house something can be done in a warm 
shed or Mushroom-house to gently advance 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and the useful Witloof. 
Mushrooms well grown in cellars or sheds 
are essential where there are the means of 
doing them well, and in our chilly summers 
they are not to be had always ’ in their 
natural state. 

Fruits .—We have just touched the fringe 
of an immense range of food before coming 
to what is, perhaps, the best of all—the sun- 
cooked. Easy communication with all parts 
of the world now' brings into use the fruits 
of other countries—the Oranges of Florida, 
Bananas of the West Indies and the Azores, 
Dates of North Africa, and Figs from Syria, 
all of which have their share as winter food. 
Best of all, perhaps, is our own king of 
northern fruits, the Apple, which, rigntly 
chosen and used, furnishes a vast amount of 
delicious food, either by itself or in com¬ 
bination with other kinds. For years I have 
lost no opportunity of saying that the divi¬ 
sion of Apples into cooking and dessert is 


not sound. The best eating Apples ate also 
the best for cooking. The highest good of 
Apples can only be known to those who 
choose kinds which find their own sugar, 
like the Blenheim, Ribston, D’Arcy Spice, 
the Newtown, and the French Calville. To 
mix up poor and sour kinds with manufac¬ 
tured sugar is not the best way. The choice 
of Apples should be much more restricted 
than it is in our gardens, where we have far 
too many kinds, and this is all the more 
necessary when other countries are sending 
us such well-chosen Apples. 'We should look 
for Apples that are good in flavour and size, 
and, above all, fair keepers, and reject 
many of the small, ill-flavoured and poor- 
bearing Apples of our orchards. 

Nuts are rapidly becoming an important 
article of food. Chestnuts are invaluable to 
nourish the peasants of the countries in 
which they grow so well, and they also help 
to form some of the most esteemed dishes in 
the restaurants of Paris and London. Other 
nuts are quite eatable uncooked, like the 
Sapuciaia and the Pecan, and the Almond 
is excellent in various ways. The Brazil 
and other hard Nuts are best ground. The 
Chestnut should be more used, taking care 
to get the best Italian Nuts for the cook and 
for roasting.—W. R., from Country Life , 
with additions. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING YOUNG PEACH-TREE.^ 

As an “ Interested Reader,” I have been looking for 
hint* from some of your correspondents or yourself 
for the pruning of young Peach-trees on outside 
walU. 1 have a tree two years planted on eouth 
wall. It is, I think, making too much wood. It is 
6 feet wide, and of the same height. Kindly say if 
the main growths should be shortened back now? 
There are several short spurs which look promising. 
1 think I did not do enough pruning in the summer. 
Would be glad of a few clear hints as to this for 
the future benefit of others as well as myself.— 
INTERESTED HEADER. 

[The congested condition of the wood in 
your Peach-tree is, no doubt, due to the fact 
of disbudding having been but imperfectly 
performed, or, perhaps, omitted altogether, 
last summer. To advise how trees in 6uch 
case should be dealt with is a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult matter to explain in a note of this de¬ 
scription. The best way out of the difficulty 
would be to enlist the services of a practical 
man living in your neighbourhood, and let 
him prune the tree for you ; but, as this may 
either be impracticable, or an inconvenient 
course for you to adopt, we advise you as 
best we can under the circumstances. 

In the first place, a little explanation as to 
what should be the condition of a fresh- 
planted young Peach-tree and its subsequent 
reatment, may be helpful. The tree in 
.his case should have from five to seven 
branches, or they may be. of an equal num¬ 
ber. These are left from 9 inches to 18 inches 
»n length, according to the ripeness of the 
wood, and as necessity may demand, in order 
that all may be of equal length, and they are 
trained out on the face of the wall in the 
shape of a fan, the two lowermost branches— 
i.e., one on either side of the stem—standing 
it nearly right angles to the latter. When 
growth commences in the Spring, from three 
to four growths must be selected from among 
the breaks on the upper sides of these two 
branches—i.e., one at the tip for extension, 
another as near to the base as possible, and 
one about midway, if the branch is but 
9 inches or so in length, and two at equ»l 
distances apart if the length is 15 inches or 
upwards. The reason for not retaining any 
growths on the lower sides of these branches 
•a that they, being situated so near the 
round level, are unnecessary. The remain- 
er of the growths on these branches should 
be rubbed or carefully pulled off, or, as it is 
termed, be disbudded. The other branches 
should be treated in the same manner, but 
in their case, instead of leaving the neces¬ 
sary number of growths on one side only, 
they must be left on both sides, and one at 
the tip as before, to extend the tree. These 
growths are left for the purpose of forming 
further relays of main and subsidiary 
branches, and, as before mentioned, to extend 
the tree both vertically and horizontally. It 
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should‘here be stated that disbudding must 
be done gradually, and not all at once. Some¬ 
times it can be done in a fortnight, but in a 
cold spring the operation ofttimee has to be 
spread over a period of from three to four 
weeks. The young shoots retained will, 
under favourable conditions, make frem 
2 feet to 3 feet of growth during the summer, 
and in a normal season become thoroughly 
ripened by autumn. When such is the case, 
all the pruning necessary is to tip them or 
to cut them back sufficiently to ensure all 
being of equal length, with a view to secure 
an even balance of growth. In the event of 
the wood not being properly ripened through¬ 
out the length of each shoot, the latter then 
must be shortened back to a point where the 
wood is found to be mature. 

Should the tree make irregular growth— 
say, one or two very strong shoots, and the 
remainder weak—this win show that there 
are one or two corresponding strong roots, 
which should be lifted in the autumn and 
shortened back. In this case pinch in or 
stop the strong growths frequently, to equalise 
the sap-flow and strengthen the others as 
much as possible. The following season 
adopt the same method in regard to disbud¬ 
ding, and, in retaining the samo number of 
growths on the wood made during the pre¬ 
vious season; then, when autumn arrives, 
the tree will have covered, under favourable 
conditions, an area of wail space exceeding 
that you mention, and in from three to four 
years from the planting will have filled its 
allotted space. Your best course is to prune 
and regulate the wood in the tree, so that, 
when finished, it will approximate as nearly 
as possible to what a two-year-planted tree 
should be, which has already been outlined 
above. Whether to shorten the main grow ths 
much or little will, as we have already inti¬ 
mated, depend entirely on the condition of 
the w’ood. Dispense with, so far as is prac¬ 
ticable, the young shoots having their origin 
on the front part of the branches. These are 
what are termed in gardening parlance “ fore¬ 
rights,” and they should always be removed 
when disbudding the tree. Another matter 
needing strict attention is the avoidance of 
overcrowding in regard to the young wood. 
In no case should the young shoo to be less 
than 4 inches apart when trained out on the 
face of the wall. The spur-like growths 
named may, if there is a scarcity of flower- 
buds, be retained, cutting them away after 
they have fruited.] 


Grub destroying Echeveria.— I am sending you 
a specimen of a winter-flowering Relieved?*, of which 
I had a nice hatch just coming into bloom, hut this 
year, as well as la<-t, the plants have been eaten 
through just at the root by a white grub or maggot', 
which completely hollows out the stems. I should be 
very glad if you would kindly tell me what this is 
and how to prevent if/— L. A. C. 

[The roots have been attacked and the 
stems hollowed out by the larvae of the 
Raspberry or the Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyn- 
cIiub sp.). These weevils are often very de¬ 
structive to the roots of plants in pots, espe¬ 
cially Ferns, Cyclamens, Begonias, and the 
like. The beetles to which they eventually 
give rise, and which appear in April or May 
and onwards, feed during the night on the 
leaves of plants, and may be caught by 
spreading something beneath plants attacked 
and suddenly shining a light upon or jarring 
the attacked plants. The roots may be 
freed from the grubs by turning them out 
of their pots and picking the grubs out, or 
the following mixture, recommended by Mr. 
Theobald, may be tried:—‘‘Water the 
plants with a mixture made by dissolving 
one quart of soft soap in one gallon of boil¬ 
ing soft water, to which add one pint of 
crude carbolic acid. Mix the whole, by 
means of a force-pump, into an emulsion. 
For use add thirty times the amount of water 
to each part of the emulsion. The earth 
should be removed from the roots before 
watering.] 

The Carrot-grub (d. B .).—To prevent, an attack 
In future roughly dig the soil and give a dressing 
of gas-lime until the ground i« white. Be very care¬ 
ful in thinning the Carrots to disturb t lie ground as 
little as possible, for if the ground be undisturbed 
the fly will be unable to find its way to the roots. 
It is .w'ell after the operation to give a gtood water¬ 
ing with liquid-toanhre. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The weather has for the 
moment put a stop to a good deal of outdoor 
work, but there is always something to be 
grubbed up, as euch work is generally re¬ 
served for bad weather, and, of course, earth- 
moving can be done by the aid of planks, and 
as soon as the weather clears we shall prob¬ 
ably have severe frost. New walks can be 
made, and those which are much worn can be 
turned over, put into condition, and rolled 
down firm again. Willows can be cut back, 
and cuttings of golden and red Willows can 
be planted, to give colour in the shrubbery 
or wilderness. Dong, erect-growing branches 
planted deeply, and made firm, will soon root 
and form groups or groves. Several years 
ago I planted a lot of strong long branches, 
and they now form a very interesting grove. 
Willows, of course, grow best in a damp 
situation, but they will grow anywhere if the 
soil is well broken up and weeds kept down. 
The new kinds of Sweet Peas are too expen¬ 
sive to risk outside, and seeds of the best 
varieties will be scarce, as last season was 
unfavourable for ripening. It will be better 
to sow in small pot3 and place in a warm- 
house till the seeds are up, and then move to 
a cooler place. In this way every fairly 
good seed will grow. Place the seeds in 
boxes and cover with glass if there are any 
mice about. 

Fruit garden. —Take advantage of every 
suitable day to prune, clean, and train Peach- 
trees on walls. Prepare new borders lor 
Peaches, Apricots, and Figs. All such trees 
should be planted on stations of concrete. 
Especially is this necessary for Figs, and if 
the soil is at all damp, run drains 3 feet deep 
along the front of the border. Many Peach 
borders would be improved by better 
drainage. In pruning Peaches, give the 
young wood that will bear this year’s crop 
room enough for the young shoois to be laid 
in between the main bearing branches. We 
allow 6 inches, and do not find there is too 
much room, as it is important to have sturdy, 
well-ripened branches for next year’s crop. 
These, of course, are at present in the bud 
state. We are expecting bad weather, and 
the branches of Figs should be sheltered in 
some way. This may not be necessary near 
the south coast, but the trees will be safer 
if protected in the Midlands. When the 
weather is suitable, get on with the spraying 
of fruit-trees, and the work need not be 
stopped for frost or bad weather. 

Vegetable garden.— There are many im¬ 
portant matters which require attention now. 
Gardeners are scanning the new seed lists, 
and selecting the stock for this present sea¬ 
son. Experienced men generally rely upon 
well-proved varieties. This will not prevent 
small samples of anything good or new being 
tried in addition. I have generally found 
that for open-air sowing the first week in 
February is early enough. In the south we 
may move a little earlier, being, of course, 
influenced by weather conditions ; but it is 
better to wait till the land is in good con¬ 
dition. There are things to be sown now 
under glass. Early Cauliflowers, Onions 
(Ailsa Craig or oilier good kinds). Carter’s 
Record has been highly spoken of. Sow a 
few Lettuce-seeds. A good Cabbage Lettuce, 
such as Paris Market or Tom Thumb, soon 
turns in where there is a little warmth. 
Where Globe Artichokes are wanted early, 
it is usual to pot up a few plants and bring 
them on quietly under glass, planting out 
in April, when the weather is settled. Keep 
the Mushroom-house filled with bearing beds 
or beds coming on. Where much Seakale 
or Rhubarb is wanted, every corner of this 
house may be turned to account, as Rhubarb 
will grow anywhere where there are dark¬ 
ness and warmth. 

Conservatory.— Azaleas, where there is a 
forcing-house, are coming into flower rapidly 
now, and will make bright groups against a 
background of Palms and Bamljoos. Large 
specimens may be lifted up among Ferns and 
other graceful foliaged plants to bring them 
prominently into notice. In the arrangement 
there is rdom for taste and judg'ment, as 


overcrowding must be avoided. Trumpet 
and other Lilies from retarded bulbs are 
plentiful, and should be arranged thinly 
among Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants. 
A setring or groundwork of light, graceful 
foliage brings out the best effect of the bright 
flowers. Bulbs are very abundant now. 
Groups of Hyacinths—those termed Dutch 
Roman Hyacinths—are very useful for group¬ 
ing, and are easily forced, and the bulbs are 
cheaper than the French Romans. The 
latter bloom rather earlier, but the bulbB are 
double the price, and, in fact, they are not 
worth the money demanded for them. The 
Dutch Romans throw larger flowers-, with 
larger spikes, which are excellent for cutting, 
and can be had in several colours. There 
appears to be a disease of a fungoid charac¬ 
ter among Freesias. Some of the imported 
bulbs have failed from this cause, and here 
also there is some room for reduction in 
price. We do not often see Montbretias 
grown in pots, but they will flower well in 
pots in a moderate or greenhouse tempera-. 
ture, and the bulks are cheap enough fori 
experimental purposes. When well grown ,i 
Imantopliyllums (or Olivias, as they were . 
called) make good masses in the conserva¬ 
tory, and the flowers last well. They will 
force easily if well ripened outside in 
summer. 

8tOve.— It is rather too soon yet for repot¬ 
ting anything, but the season is advancing, 
and suitable composts may be moved to an 
open shed, to be ready when wanted. Crocks 
may be broken into various sizes and 
screened, to be ready when wanted. Every 
day now will bring its work, and arrears in 
a busy time are very difficult to bring up to 
date. Keep the propagating-case full either 
of cuttings or seedlings, as the most 
must be made of heated structures. Begonia 
seeds should be sown early if the plants are 
to be large enough to work into effective 
beds this season. Summer-blooming climbers, 
such as Allamandas, which have ripened and 
rested, may have what pruning is required, 
and then repelling may be done early in 
February. 

Greenhouse.— Pelargoniums will soon be 
ready for a shift into the flowering-pots. 
Use the best loam. If this has to be pur¬ 
chased, it becomes expensive in small quan¬ 
tities, but in country places, if turf can be 
obtained near, we can save carriage, which 
is usually about half the cost of the loam. I 
have generally bought an 8-ton truck of 
Kettering loam for special things, but, in¬ 
cluding carriage, the price runs up to nearly 
£6 per truck, and in these times, when ex¬ 
penses of all kinds are mounting up, one is 
bound to see if something less expensive can 
be found. Pelargoniums and Carnations 
must be potted firmly. A little bone-meal 
will be useful in the soil, but we do not want 
manures that will produce soft foliage. 
Firmly-grown plants flower the best, though 
when the buds are opening something of a 
nitrogenous character may lie given. 

Ylne8 In cold-houses.— Success sometimes 
hinges upon the position of the house and 
the temperature of the district. In the south 
good Grapes may be grown without artificial 
heat if early kinds, such as Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling, are planted, and not over¬ 
crowded. In very favourable positions I 
have seen Madresfiekl Court and Sweet- 
waters ripen well, but last season was & 
wretched time for Grapes of all kinds except 
Hamburghs without fire-heat. Hamburghs 
ripened well, but were a fortnight later. A 
good deal depends upon keeping the roots 
comfortable and near the surface, and, for 
che most part, inside the house, with the 
borders well drained. The roots of late 
Vines may be lifted now if it, is necessary 

Cucumbers and Melons.— If early Melons 
are required, seeds should be sown early in 
the New Year, in large pots of good loam, 
very slightly enriched, and be brought on 
near the glass in a warm-house, and, as soon 
as the plants are strong enough, prepare 
beds in a low, warm, clean house for them. 
Where there is a demand for a succession of 
Cucumbers, there should always be & young 
Slock of sturdy plants coming oYi to fill a 
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house at any time, as at this season the 
plants which have been in bearing through 
the autumn and winter are not reliable, and 
the wise man will not trust to them, and when 
one has two or more houses for Cucumbers, 
a fresh, clean house should be planted now, 
and, when the plants come into bearing, 
clear out the old plants in the former house 
and start a fresh lot. 

Propagatlng-house. —This house is very 
often partially buried, with a sunk path run¬ 
ning along the centre, with a warm bottom- 
heat bed on each side. A good deal of work 
can be done in a well-fitted-up house, and 
if the roof is covered with Frigi-domo or a 
warm covering of some kind, fire-heat will 
be saved. Roses may be grafted or rooted 
from cuttings if wanted on their own roots. 
Grafting on roots is generally successful 
when the stock is a little in advance of the 
scion. Cuttings of many things will root now 
in bottom-heat in a warm, close house. Some 
things will root better if warmed up a little 
first, to get the sap well up and tho growth 
softened. Seeds of Petunias and other things 
which move slowly can be sown in sandy 
compost in pans, pots, or boxes, according to 
number required. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums. — From 
this onwards we shall take every good cut¬ 
ting till sufficient stock has been obtained. 
Some of the most useful varieties are late in 
making cuttings, and some make cuttings 
slowly. To make sure of a stock of cuttings 
of certain kinds, it is advisable to plant some 
out and not let them flower. The cuttings 
may either be rooted in single pots or in 
6-inch pots, half-a-dozen cuttings round the 
outside. But where a large number of plants is 
wanted, I prefer to plant the cuttings 2 inches 
apart in boxes 4 inches deep, and cover each 
box with a square of glass, reversing the glass 
every morning, to prevent damping. They 
will root in any house from which the frost 
is kept out. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 23rd.— Stirred up the surface of 
the early border, to prepare it for sowing 
various early crops. We usually grow a bed 
of early Cabbages, planted 10 inches apart, 
on the warm border. These are now making 
some progress, and a little earth ha3 been 
drawn up round the stems. They will be 
cut when ready, the stems pulled up, and the 
ground manured and prepared for the next 
crop, which may be dwarf French Beans, Let¬ 
tuces, or anything which is likely to be in 
demand. 

January 2J t th. —Cuttings of Pelargoniums 
in boxes are being potied off, and will be 
placed in warm-house for a time, to give 
them a start, and then moved to cool-house. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in small pots have 
been shifted into 5-inch pots for early flower¬ 
ing. Shifted on small Fuchsias that were 
rooted in autumn. These will be kept 
moving near the glass for early flowering. 
Sowed seeds of Petunias and Verbenas in 
heat. 

January 25th.— There is still some pruning 
of fruit-trees to be done. This will be 
pushed forward as fast as possible. Spray¬ 
ing also is receiving attention, and Goose¬ 
berries and Currants have been dressed with 
new lime and soot to keep off bud-eating 
birds. The fresher the lime the better; it 
sticks, and the effect is more lasting. 

January SCth. —The usual routine work 
will include rolling walks and lawns. In 
laying down new lawns with turf, we find a 
layer of sifted coal-ashes about an inch thick 
useful in keeping down worms, and the Grass 
grows fine and close. These ashes are 
especially useful on damp soils. BedB are 
being prepared for Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses. The plants are in pots, and will be 
planted early in April. 

January S7th. —Trenching and ridging are 
being done now in the kitchen garden, but 
enow or frozen soil is never buried in the 
ground. When the soil is hard frozen, it is 
an advantage to break up thfe surface with a 
pick to let the frctet into it. Potatoes and 
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ether crops coming on in liot-beds are matted 
up every evening, and there is considerable 
advantage in covering low, warm forcing- 
houses on cold nights. 

January 28 th.— Flowering plants are 
plentiful now, and the conservatory ie quite 
gay with forced plants, in addition to those 
that flower naturally under glass at thie 
season. Rearrangements take place often. 
Change of position is beneficial, and makes 
the house more interesting. Soils for potting 
have been placed in open shed, to be ready 
for use. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clcarlv ivrittcn on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-slreet, Jlolborn, London, F..C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
adi'ance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the. stem, leaf, flower, or f ruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four mrieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus acotinifolius 
fl.-pl.) ( L. S. Sweeney).—Certainly you may plant 
this during the coming spring. It grows about 
18 inches nigh, and forms a dense tuft profusely 
laden for several weeks in early summer with small 
rosette blossoms of snowy whiteness. It thrives best 
in a deep, moist loam. 

A Rose-hedge (E . Lazenby ).—If a tall hedge is 
desired, protection from disturbance by gale,* should 
be provided against by inserting stout Oak posts or 
galvanised iron uprights with feet should be put in 
at intervals and standing out of the ground about 
6 feet or 7 feet. To these should be attached four 
rows of strong galvanised wire, which, before tying 
the Roses to it, should be given two coats of the 
best white lead paint. You should see to it that 
the ground for the Roses is well prepared by digging 
it up 2 feet in depth and a yard in width, adding 
some good manure with pinch hones in the upper 
soil and basic slag to the lower stratum. 

Primula obconica (C. Goode ).—You must at 
once obtain small plants, preferably established in 
2 J-inch pots or thereabquts, and seedlings are better 
than divisions. Three months earlier you could have 
sown seeds, and you may still do so, and use the 
plants for successive flowering. All you need to do 
is to grow the plants liberally, place them in 6-inch 
pots as soon as possible, and keep all the flower- 
spikes closely picked off as they form. In this way 
ail the energy of the plant will be concentrated in 
the growth. Your trouble will come later on, and if 
severe frost ensues in winter, you must keep the 
plants as far away as possible from the glass, and 

? :ivc no w-ater at all during the continuation of the 
rost. In any case, you will do well through the 
winter season to keep the plants moderately dry, and 
if you manage to save them you should be re¬ 
warded by a good display of bloom from this useful 
plant. 

Flowerinff Grass (Anomatheoa cruenta) (A.).— 
This is a remarkably pretty little bulbous plant, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. It produces a bulb 
a good deal like that of a Freesia, but smaller. The 
flowers are bright carmine-red, blotched towards the 
base of the petals with rich velvety crimson. It 
seeds very freely, so that if the seeds are allowed 
to ripen the probability Is that during the following 
season young plants of it will crop up in many direc¬ 
tions. The seedlings soon attain flowering size; 
hence. If the seed is sown when ripe, the young 
plants so obtained will bloom the following season. 
As the flower-spikes are pushed up freely, and there 
are several blo6«om9 on a scape, it lasts in beauty 
for a considerable time. It is of easy culture, and 
may be treated in various ways. A very good plan 
is, when dormant, to shake the bulbs out of the soil 
in which they have been growing, and winter them 
covered up with sand and placed where just free 
from frost. Early in the new year they may be 

S otted. using an open loamy sol). From eight to ten 
nibs In a pot 5 inches in dlanifcter-will form effec¬ 
tive little clomps. It U hardy on Whrtn soils, but 


in others it should be planted on slopes in very dry, 
sandy soil or on warm borders, planting the bulbs 
rather deep. In many soils it increases rapidly. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mistletoe (Middlesex ).—The proper time to affix 
the seeds to the bark of the hc*>t plant is in April 
or May, because at that time the berries are ripe 
and the seed3 fully developed. At that season, 
probably, their growing points or radicles will be 
seen protruding like little green pins’-heads among 
the sticky pulp. If you know of anyone who grows 
the Mistletoe you could, no doubt, secure a few 
berries at the season named. 

Barberries for cuttlhg OF. A. B. C.).— Com¬ 
paratively few of the Barberries named will be of 
service as sprays for mixing with cut flowers. Those 
principally grown for the purpose are Berberis 
(Mahonia) Aquifolium and Berberis (Mahonia) fasci- 
cularis. According to the soil, exposure, etc., the 
leaves of these Barberries take on varied tints of 
red and bronze, in which condition they are much 
used for association with cut blooms of Chrysan¬ 
themums. The other Mahonias named by you are 
of too slow growth to be of service. Of the Berberis 
proper B. Darwini has small, Box-like leaves of a 
dark green colour.' and is strictly an evergreen. 
It is of free growth, and will bear cutting well, as 
also will B. steuophylla. Berberis Thunbergi is very 
beautiful in the autumn, when the neat, roundish 
leaves change to a brilliant scarlet before they drop; 
but it is deciduous, and, of course, is not available 
in the winter. The same remark applies to Berberis 
vulgaris purpurea and B. vulgaris purpurea macro- 
phylla, as both of these will only be of service in 
the summer and early autumn months. If you wish 
to make a profitable crop of the cut foliage, you 
should limit your attention principally to Berberis 
(Mahonia) Aquifolium and Berberis (Mahonia) fascicu- 
laris, though in the autumn the brightly-coloured 
sprays of B. Thunbergi sell well. 

FRU*i. 

Treatment of Orange-tree (H. L. C.).—The 
little Orange-trees laden with fruits which are so 
frequently met with at this season are grown on the 
continent by nurserymen who make a speciality of 
their culture and devote several houses to these 
Oranges alone. In such cases the treatment given 
will be such us exactly suits them, and these condi¬ 
tions are somewhat difficult to reproduce where a 
mixed collection of plants is grown. Orange* do not 
like to be disturbed much at the roots—indeed, they 
will keep in health for a long time without repot¬ 
ting. Such being the case, the best treatment for 
your plant will be, if the roots are in good condi¬ 
tion. to take off a little of the surface soil when the 
fruits are over, and sprinkle on the undisturbed ball 
of earth a little guano or one of the concentrated 
manures now so popular, and fill up the space 
occupied by the removed soil with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould or peat, and sand. After this place 
the plant in the warmest end of the greenhouse, 
water carefully, and syringe occasionally. In thie 
way it will produce new growth and flowers, and 
un-Jer favourable conditions set its fruits. You do 
not say what accommodation you have, and this 
omiev-ion handicaps us in giving an answer. We do 
not know of any handbook devoted especially to the 
culture of Cyclamen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Broccoli (E. M. Lazenby).—Good culti¬ 
vation is essential to grow the best produce. Well 
manuring and digging the ground deeply are two 
important factors to bear in mind when growing 
Broccoli. Another item equally important is' not to 
allow the young plants to remain in the seed-bed to 
become stunted, as if they do they seldom recover 
sufficiently to form good heads. Sowing should ex¬ 
tend from the end of March up to the first week 
in May, those varieties that head in during March 
taking precedence, the early-winter and main-crop 
varieties following, sowing the very latest varieties 
early in May. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Proserving netting (F. Cohen).—The best thing 
for thie is boiled linseed oil. The netting should be 
saturated in it whilst hot, then when it has cooled 
be pressed or wrung and hung up to dry. This 
renders the netting comparatively weather-proof and, 
at the same time, fairly supple. 

Weed in lawn (A. H. Tennant).—The weed you 
send specimen of is the Bugle (Ajuga reptans). The 
only way to get rid of it is to fork it up, but if 
the plants are numerous, then we should strongly 
advise you to have the lawn remade. Dig it deeply 
and pick out all the weeds as the work proceeds, 
then fork in some manure, as the soil is evidently 
very poor. After the surface ha* been made firm 
and level you may relay with good turf. If clean 
turf is not procurable, then sow down in April with 
good Grass-seed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Col. Petherstonhaugh .—Any nurseryman who grows 
greenhouse and Btove plants could easily procure for 

you the Heaths you inquire about.- G. H. ft.—1. 

You should get a copy of ” The Gurden Annual," in 

which the information you wish is given.- G. B. 

Peek .—We do not know who sells the material you 

inquire about.- J. S .—We have never heard of tha 

material you refer to. Your best plan, we think, 

would be to communicate with a chemist.- 

E. Laepeat .—The blooms, no doubt, will open in duo 
course as the sun gains power. Camellias will not 

stand much forcing.- J. H. B.—" Manual of Coni- 

ferae," from Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd.. 

Chelsea, London, S.W.- W. M. Crowfoot .—You 

have been keeping the plants much too hot. Thev 
ought to have been transferred to the greenhouse 
near to the glass as soon as you found that the 
roots were running freely In the fresh soil into which 
thd seedlings Were potted. We are, of course, mum- 
Inn . that the seedlings Were jfbtted dfl„ singly ns 
*doh as thtfy could be handled. If you left theta in 
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the seed-pans it is not to be wondered at that they 
have become drawn and spindly, which they evidently 

are, and look bad.- Lexicon.— 1, The beet mixture 

to paint the vapour troughs with is a mixture of 
lamp-black and oil. 2, The only difference is that the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums must be tied to some 

supports.- North Oxon. — It is a mistake to bind up 

the Rosevi in the way you have done. Simply lay a 
few pieces of Bracken among and over the branches, 
and even this must be removed when the weather is 
mild, otherwise the plants will start into premature 
growth, which will be very liable to injury. 


Aphis, Whitefly, Greenfly, 
Thrip, etc., etc., 

In Greenhouses, Frames, etc 


Fumigen Fumigators 


Mere’y place on floor and ignite with a match. 

Fumigen has no metal parts, spirit lamps, or tripods, 
which are old-fashioned and dangerous. 

Size for about 1,000 -a each, or 5/9 per dozen, 

cubic feet, price postpaid. 

A>k for Leaflet No. 49 F. 

Strawsons and Company, Wholesale Chemists, 
(Dept. 12), 79, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Names of plants. -P. J. Mackey.-1, Begonia 
nitida; i, Cannot name with any certainty from 
small bulb, probably an Amaryllis offset; 8, Speci¬ 
men insufficient.- J. II. B .—Rhipsalia 6alicornioides. 

Names of fruits.— A. Thorn .—Apple Golden 
Noble.- Pcwsham.— Apple Bramley'a Seedling. 


John K Kino and Sons, Coggesliall, Essex, also 
London and Reading .—Manual of Gardening. 

W. ATLEE Birpee and Co., Philadelphia.— Annual 
for 1911. 

J. Stormo.ntii AND Son, Kirkbride, Carlisle. — Beau- 
ideal Seeds. 

M. M. Co TH BERT SON, Rothesay. N.B .-Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Hardy Plants, Pansies, etc. 

W. Samson and Co. and W. and T. Samson, Kil¬ 
marnock, N.B.— Spring Catalogue of Choice Seeds 
and Plants. 

Fidler and Sons, Reading.— List of Vegetable and 
Flovcer Seeds, 1911. 

H. N. Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull-street, West Brom¬ 
wich.— Catalogue of Bulbs and Seeds for 1911; The 
Dunmore Gossamer Seed and Plant Protector. 

Thos. S. Ware ('02), Ltd.. Feltham, Middlesex.— 
Garden Seeds for 1911; List of Begonias. 

Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt .—List of Seeds and 
Plants. 

G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone.— Seeds for the 
Garden. 

Daniels Bros., Norwich.— Illustrated Guide for 
Amateur Gardeners. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Garden Seeds for 
1911. 


YOU CAN GET THEM! 

It dees not mattor whore you live. 

MEN’S, WOMEN’S, YOUTHS’ or GIRLS’ 

GRAINED LEATHER (TWO-BUCKIE) 

CLOGS 


Send for List before Stocktaking. 

CHEAP GREENHOUSES. 

Garden Frames, Conservatories, etc , 
Span-Roof and Lean-to Greenhouses. 

SPAN ROOF CREENH0U8K. 

7ft. long, 5ft. wide, £2 12 6 

8ft. „ 5ft. „ £4 0 0 

9ft. „ 6ft. „ £3 15 0 

10ft. „ 7ft. „ £4 15 0 

12ft. „ 8ft. „ £5 14 0 

LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE. 
7ft. long, 5ft. wide, £1 7 6 

8ft. „ 5ft. „ £1 13 0 

9ft. „ 6ft. „ £3 10 0 

lift. „ 7ft. „ £4 10 0 

12/u „ 8ft. „ £5 10 0 

LEAN-TO FRAMES. 
8lngla Light Frame. 

4ft. wide,3ft.long,2ft high, 14 6 
4ft. „ 4ft. „ 2ft. „ 19/- 
5ft. „ 4ft. „ 2ft. „ 20/- 
6ft. „ 4ft. „ 2ft. „ 25- 

Dcuble Light Frame. 

4ft. wide, 5ft. long, £1 5 0 
4ft. „ 6ft. „ £17 0 

5ft. ., 8ft. .. £2 5 0 

6ft. „ 8ft, „ £17 0 


(Felt-lined throughout) 

Despatched by return for 


Complete with 21oz. Glass 
and Stages. 

Lists Post Free. 


POSTAGE PAID. 


(If out of Great Britain 
allow 1/- extra a pair; 
if more than one pair 
ordered allow 6d. a pair 
extra.) 


Book received.— “ British Ferns and their Varie¬ 
ties,” by C. T. Druery, F.L.S., V.M.H.; with forty 
coloured plates and ninety-six nature prints. Price 
7s. Cd. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 


They are worth their weight in gold. You will never 
regret having them. 20.00) testimonials from garden 
lovers, all singing their praises. 

NO DAMP FEET. 

Customers in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, all say: 
They only require seeing. 

Tell your Stores to keep them. If they don’t they are 
missing a good thing. 

Price Lists (Illustrated) Free. 


Nesting-boxes.— In your issue of January 14th, 
page 28, there is an inquiry as to neeting-boxes for 
tit«. These can be obtained from the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary Selbome Society, Bloomsbury-equare, W.C., 
from whom I have had many of them. They must, 
however, be put in their places now, so that the 
birds get accustomed to their appearance.—T. 
Curtis. 


APRONATUS PONICUS. 

What’s this 7 A New Plant 7 

NO! A 


THE WELLINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

(Dept 7), 


Replies by post.— Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “ Post ” written 
on the left top corner. 


4, WELLINGTON ST., GLASGOW. 


Designed by a Cardener for 
GARDENERS. 

LOOK AT THE PRICE! 

In Dark BluePonicusTwill.f /0 
Postage 3d. extra 
Or in Park Blue " Ponlcus” Serge 
of Everlasting Wear, 3/9, 
Postage 3d. extra. 

SHAW & MONTGOMERY 

(PENMANS), 

628, Argyle St., Claegow, W. 


Tho Ideal Winter Spray for FRUIT TREES 
and FOREST TREES of every kind. 


Destroys Insects (whether in the active or dormant state), 

spores of Funai. Lichens. Mosses. Cleanses the 
bark from vegetable growths. Detaches loose and 
decayed bark, thereby exposing the harboring planes or the 

. _ 1 V. ..... <. .,w„r .lon.llv nffpct without 


insects, and having on these a most deadly effect 
injuring the trees. For Apple. Pear, and Plum Tre 
Fruits and Forest Trees, 1 tin dissolved in 11 galls, c 
fur Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, and Cherry trees, 
solved in 16 galls, of water. 
PRICES:—1 to 8 tins. 13 each; 8 tins. 12 ea-h 
1/1 each ; 20 tins, 1 id. each ; 40 tins, lOd. ea 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


BENTLEY’S INSECTICIDE 


This valuable NON-POISONOU8 riant Wash has for the 
last thirty years held the highest position in the 
Horticultural World a* a most effectual 
Destroyer of all forms of filth, including 
MEALY BUG. SCALE. & THRIP. 
without risk to the foliage. It also possesses splendid cleans¬ 
ing properties, and leaves the foliage clean and bright. 
PRICES :-6 galls, 7 6 per gall ; 3 galls. 8/- per gall.; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Hamamoli8 mollis.— This comes to us 
from Mr. Smith’s nursery at Newry— a beau¬ 
tiful and singular shrub. A friend of mine, 
whose ways I take notice of, ie going to grow 
it among his Heaths which flower in the win¬ 
ter—a very good idea, which I am going to 
imitate. It ie the handsomest of the family, 
and seems to thrive in ordinary soil.—W. 

Crocus Imperati.— I have had the pleasure 
of enjoying this in the Grass for many years 
past, and it is now in flower with me again, 
on January 12th. The growth is not quite 
so fine in the Grass as it would be in a good 
border, but it is quite a pleasure to have it, 
all the same. Out-of-doors, it is exposed to 
storms, but I cut the- flowers and bring them 
indoors, where they open nicely, and are in¬ 
dependent of the weather. It is the queen of 
very early flowers.—W. 

Chrysanthemum Allman’s Yellow _This 

variety can be safely recommended for the 
roduction of choice flowers at Christmas. I 
ave before me charming flowers of superb 
quality. The blooms are each from 3 inches 
to 4 inches across, of close reflexed form, the 
petale overlapping each other right to the 
centre, which is very full. The colour is a 
brilliant shade of yellow. In growth the 
plant is sturdy and naturally branching, and 
the flowers are thrown out on long, stiff, wiry 
stalks. It keeps well, travels well, and is, 
therefore, an ideal market variety.—H. S. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa).—On the 
clay after Christmas I saw this in full bloom 
in Sir W. Farrer’s garden at Sandhurst 
Lodge. The plants, growing in a narrow 
border facing south in front of a glass¬ 
house, had been blooming several weeks, and 
would continue as many more. They had 
been planted four or five years. In the first 
two years only a few blooms were obtained. 
This does best on the let-alone plan. 
Aconites were showing their flowers, and 
Snowdrops had been gathered. Garrya 
elliptica was also in bloom.—C. W. S. 

The Winter Sweet as a bush.— Complaints 
are often made that writers omit to mention 
their locality when referring to the hardi¬ 
ness and treatment of any particular outdoor 
plant. This omission may, of course, lead to 
considerable disappointment, ae advice suit¬ 
able for the South Devon coast would be 
completely out of place if applied to the York¬ 
shire wolds. For this reason, your corre¬ 
spondent, on page 12, who advocates the 
planting of Chimonanthus fragrans as an 
open, bush, and instances the great success 
attending it when treated in this way, omits 
to mention that his note applies to the ex¬ 
treme south-west of England. That a dark- 
tinted evergreen is far preferable as a back¬ 
ground to a brick wall is obvious, but in 
many parts of the country, without the pro¬ 
tection of a wall, the flowers of tbe Chimo- 
nanthus would be but few, if any. Afc far as 
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my experience extends, the Winter Sweet 
does not transplant well, for which reason I 
have seen the stock plants before now kept 
in some nurseries in pots.—T. C. 

Fruitless fruit-trees. — The note of 
“J. M.,” on “Fruitless Trees,” at page 18, 
rather exercises me, because I do not believe 
in root-pruning trees, except on a small 
scale, and in the case oNittle garden trees. 
How could we face the root-pruning of a big 
orchard in the Kentish districts or those in 
Western New York, or those which now 
supply our markets with Newtowns for 
months in the year? Much of this root- 
pruning arises from bad pruning, the prac¬ 
tice of cutting back trees leading to coarse 
and unfruitful growth, which seems to call 
for this unnatural pruning. Where trees are 
grown for profit, one might expect that the 
subsoil should suit them without mutijating 
their roots.—W. 

Douglae Fire seeding themselves.—I 

lately asked Messrs. James Smith and Sons, 
of Darley Dale Nurseries, whether it was 
usual for these Firs to seed themselves. Their 
reply was: “We have never heard of it be¬ 
fore.” Last spring I told a friend who was 
planting these Firs that I could let him have 
a thousand seedlings from 6 inches to 2 feet 
in height. A fall of snow soon afterwards 
showed that I could easily find at least fifteen 
hundred. There are large plantations of 
these Douglas Firs near here, and also on the 
Menai Straits, yet, as far as I can ascertain, 
no seedlings appear. Cupressus Lawsoniana 
produces quantities of seedlings, and I have 
found a few of Picea nobilis and P. Nord- 
manniana and of Thujopsis dol&brata.—E. 
Charles Buxton, Bettws - y - Coed . 

Rose etOOke.—On pace 38, “ J. W. Kaiser ” 
refers to the above. May not some of the 
failures mentioned be caused by soil and 
locality? I know of a garden where that 
generally weak-growing H.P. Horace Vernet 
is simply rampant, and has been so for years. 
The grower I refer to was almost invincible 
for blooms of this erratic Rose at exhibitions 
of the National Rose Society. The De la 
Grifferaie is generally too strong with me 
for a weak grower, and instead of assisting 
it, it soon overcomes it entirely. Here 1 
should not think of putting on such varieties 
as “J. W. Kaiser” tried, as the bark of the 
stock grows over the Rose-buds so quickly. 
At all events, I would bud De la Grifferaie 
as late in the season as possible, 1 because of 
this excessive swelling. At Croydon, many 
years ago, I saw Horace Vernet doing well 
on the Manetti.—P. U. 

A beautiful basket Fern (Asplenium 
caudatum).—Among the Ferns shown by 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of Edmonton, 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 17th, there was a couple 
of. fine specimens of Asplenium caudatum, 
showing its value for growing in suspended 
pots or baskets, for peqest&ls, or for similar 
purposes. From ft sto'tit rootstock is pushed 


up a large number of fronds, which attain a 
length of 2 feet to 4 feet, and over 6 inches 
broad at their widest part. They are made 
up of twenty to thirty pairs of leaflets, each 
about 3 inches long. These fronds droop 
over in a very graceful manner, and, as 
above stated, they are seen at their best 
when elevated. This Fern is said to have a 
very wide range of habitat, occurring natur¬ 
ally as it does in India, Polynesia, Java, 
Brazil, and Ecuador. It is, under cultiva¬ 
tion, well suited by the temperature of a 
warm greenhouse. 

A beautiful late-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. —The variety Kathleen May merits all 
that your correspondent “W. V. T.,” page 
34, says in its favour. A vase noted at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 17th was filled with flowers as 
fresh and bright as if the time were the 
middle of December. The rich crimaon 
guard-florets were of a particularly glowing 
tint. • It is also of a beautiful shape. It is 
these flowers of a good decided colour, such 
as Kathleen May, that appeal most strongly 
to me among Chrysanthemums, and I think 
there are far too many varieties with blos¬ 
soms of a dull, undecided tint. It may be 
that, as one who can see beauty in other 
plants as well as Chrysanthemums, I am not 
sufficiently learned in the matter to distin¬ 
guish the subtle points of many of the novel¬ 
ties, but at the same time a graceful, de¬ 
cidedly-coloured flower of a reasonable size 
I can much admire.—X. 

Exacum maoranthum.— This is not com¬ 
monly regarded as a winter-flowering plant, 
yet a few examples, well studded with their 
rich bluish-purple blossoms, formed a very 
notable feature among a group of miscel¬ 
laneous subjects at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on January 17th. 
Being a native of Ceylon, it was at one time 
regarded as a stove plant, and under this 
treatment failures were by no means un¬ 
common. The fact that it grew on the more 
elevated and, consequently, cooler districts 
rather than the hot plains was too often over¬ 
looked. Now it is in many cases regarded 
during the summer as a greenhouse plant, or 
nearly so, and the rest of the year it is best 
suited by what is considered an intermediate 
temperature. Propagation is effected both 
by seeds and cuttings, these latter being not 
at all difficult to strike if put into light-, 
sandy soil in a close propagating case, while 
seedlings grow quickly and soon reach the 
flowering stage.—G. S. C. 

The Cut-leaved Bramble.— From the note* 
that have appeared in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated and in other gardening publications, 
this Bramble would seem of late to be attract¬ 
ing a good deal of attention from a fruit¬ 
bearing point of view. It is by some re¬ 
garded as a comparatively new kind, but I 
can well remember it from the days of my 
boyhood, and even then its berries were ap¬ 
preciated much aboVe those of the ordinary 
Brambles of iho hedgerows. On looking up 
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the Cut-leaved Bramble, it is, I find, even 
older than I thought, for, according to the 
"Dictionary of Gardening,'* it was figured in 
Watson’s “ Dendrologia Britannica, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1825. When its easy 
propagation and simple cultural requirements 
are taken into consideration, it is somewhat 
surprising that it is only within the last few 
years that its merits have been generally re¬ 
cognised. Perhaps the fact that pergolas 
have of late years become a feature of so 
many gardens may have had something to do 
■with the resuscitation of this Bramble, for 
the present fashion has certainly played a 
great part in stimulating a demand for climb¬ 
ing plants in general.—X. 

Erica camea and E. carnoa alba.— One 
can never too frequently speak in praise of 
these two beautiful little Heaths, which are 
among the most precious of our winter 
flowers. The latter is the earlier, and a good 
plant in the rock garden here, nestling 
against a little boulder, is very beautiful now, 
with its spiny-looking green foliage, all scat¬ 
tered over with the shapely white flowers. 
It is very early, and ofttimes anticipates the 
opening of a New Year by flowering in Decem¬ 
ber. The flesh-coloured one is still more 
beautiful, I think, as the flowers are borne 
in greater numbers, and are not so much 
scattered along the sprays of foliage. Then, 
the warm colouring is acceptable at a season 
when white flowers, such as those of the 
Snowdrop and the Snowflake, are in the 
ascendency. These Heaths, especially the 
typical one, are much employed as edgings, 
and where they do well it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive anything prettier than a long border 
of these dainty flowers, while the ever¬ 
green foliage renders them acceptable for the 
purpose at all times.—Ess. 

Rhododendron Early Gem.— At the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 3rd, a group of delightful little 
bushes of this Rhododendron in full flower 
was shown. It is a very desirable member 
of the early-flowering Rhododendrons, the 
best-known of which is R. prrecox, raised 
over half a century ago by the late Mr. Isaac 
Davis, of Ormskirk. The parents of R. pree- 
cox are the little Himalayan R. ciliatum and 
R. dahuricum, a native of the northern dis¬ 
tricts of Eastern Europe and of Asia. Early 
Gem was obtained by crossing R. prsecox and 
a deep-coloured form of R. dahuricum. A 
first-class certificate was given to it by the 
Royal Horticultural Society so long ago as 
1874. Its neat, compact habit, freedom of 
flowering, and the fact that it blooms natu¬ 
rally early in the year, fit it for flowering 
under glass, as very little heat is needed to 
bring its pretty mauve-coloured blossoms to 
perfection. Out-of-doors it, as well as its 
immediate relatives, needs a spot sheltered 
from keen, harsh winds, and, above all, where 
. the morning sun does not shine upon it, as 
direct sunshine will work great havoc when 
the flowers and young shoots are frozen. 
Early Gem and proecox flower well where 
glass protection can be afforded them. 

A good late red Apple.— Many good- 
flavoured Apples have a poor appearance. 
Those having a bright colour are more 
attractive, especially if they are to be 
marketed. Amongst the best late red kinds, 
Baumann’s Red Reinette holds a foremost 
place. It is classed as a cooking kind, 
although some think well of it for dessert. 
Be this as it may, where many dishes are 
wanted on the table this certainly should be 
grown. For cooking it is fine, and for boil¬ 
ing splendid. On a light, sandy West Surrey 
soil this Apple does well. Some young 
trees are most vigorous, and crop well, the 
fruits being of a very bright red now they 
have been stored about three months in an 
iron-roofed shed. The influence of soil on 
colour is very marked. When residing in 
the west, on a heavy soil and in a low posi¬ 
tion, the colour of this Apple was a dull, 
heavy red. On a light soil the trees are 
far stronger in growth. Another merit 
of this kind is its upright habit of 
growth. Much has been said about colour 
and sunshine, but I believe soil has more to 
do with this than sun. I could but think 
thus when looking nt some highly-coloured 
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fruits of Wellington from trees in my 
garden. Light soil has much to recommend 
it for fruit-culture if the trees are highly fed. 
—J. Crook. 

Debregeasia velutlna.— Quite a group of 
this uncommon plant was exhibited by Mr. 
L. Russell, of Richmond, at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Janu¬ 
ary 17th. It is a member of the Nettle 
family, and belongs to the same section as 
the Mulberry—indeed, the berries, when 
closely examined, are, except in size and 
colour, very much like that well-known fruit. 
In habit the Debregeasia forms a rather 
sparely - branched, upright - growing shrub, 
with long, Willow-like shoots. These are 
clothed with ovate, lanceolate leaves, each 
about 6 inches long, terminating with' an 
elongated point, and regularly toothed. 
They are hairy on the upper surface, and 
soft in texture. The flowers, borne in 
clusters from the axils of the leaves, are in¬ 
significant, but are succeeded by fleshy fruits 
about the size of a Pea, and when ripe of a 
bright orange colour. The leaves on the 
lower parts of the shoots drop quickly, but 
the flowers are produced almost to the base 
of the plant, even from the harder wood. 
When well furnished with fruits it is de¬ 
cidedly attractive. The only species intro¬ 
duced is that at the head of this note. It 
is, in a native state, found in many parts of 
India and Ceylon, and, according to the 
"Dictionary of Gardening,” was introduced 
in 1896. This Debregeasia is a plant of easy 
propagation and culture, and is best suited 
by an intermediate temperature. In the 
stove it runs up tall, and the leaves have less 
substance than in a cooler structure. 

Helxine Solelroll.— I have found this little 
creeping-plant, referred to by S. Arnott, 
page 31, of considerable value in the green¬ 
house for carpeting the ground underneath 
the stage. It was quite an accident, for I 
had a few plants standing in the greenhouse 
on an open stage of woodwork. There was, 
of course, a certain amount of light under¬ 
neath, and on the ground there quite a crop 
of this Helxine made its appearance, whether 
from seed from tiny pieces washed off in 
watering, or, as I suspect, from both sources. 
At all events, it in time quite covered the 

? ;round beneath the stage, and has remained 
resh and bright for a very long time. I was 
afraid it w r ouid, under such conditions, soon 
damp off, and rather dreaded the winter, but 
it passed through that unharmed. The fact 
that the ground underneath the stage was 
made up principally of coke-ashes and sand 
might account for the plant lasting so well, 
as neither of these ingredients encourages 
luxuriant growth. Such being the case, my 
impression is that, given a better soil under¬ 
neath, the results would hardly be as satis¬ 
factory, as the succulent shoots would be 
more liable to damp off in the winter. The 
house in which this Helxine succeeds so well 
is a greenhouse devoted to Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and similar subjects, so that it.has 
plenty of air at all times. It was tried in a 
structure kept at an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, but though it grew quickly and was for 
a short time very effective, it soon damped 
off.—X. 

UliUlth Kramerl.— I was very much inter¬ 
ested in the note on Kramer’s Lily from 
"Ess,” in Gardening Illustrated for 
December 31 last year. It is a Lily which 
has always beaten me in every attempt to 
induce it to grow in a satisfactory manner, 
yet the writer of the note in question, 
although he does not actually say so, sug¬ 
gests that he experiences no trouble with it. 
By failing to induce it to thrive, I do not 
mean that I cannot flower the bulbs the 
first season after they are sent from Japan, 
for that is quite an easy matter, whether 
planted out or grown in pots. The bulbs 
are small, and do not bear transport well, 
hence many of them perish on the journey 
or decay sets in just at the base of the scales, 
so that when planted the moisture from the 
earth continues the decay and the bulb 
perishes. From such as these it is, of course, 
useless to expect flowers, but, given bulbs 
in good condition, they will, even if small, 
bloom well the first season. There, ns a 


rule, my success ends, for very few flower a 
second time, and practically none a third. 
That this is also the experience of most 
others is shown by the fact that it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to purchase at any time 
British-grown bulbs of this species. By 
British grown, I do not mean bulbs that 
have been one year only in this country, 
but clean, vigorous bulbs with good root- 
action—indeed, such as may be expected to 
give a good account of themselves. The 
allied Lilium rubellum is another species to 
which much the same remarks apply. I shall 
esteem it a favour if "Ess” will inform me 
if he has really succeeded in establishing 
Krameri. Its beauty, as referred to in the 
article, is beyond question.—G. S. C. 

me Winter 8weet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans).—Almost everyone grows this against 
a wall, and few have had the courage to 
plant it in the open. I am pleased to note, 
at page 12, W. Fitzherbert gives us an 
object-lesson as to its behaviour when thus 
planted. I saw a fine bush (larger than the 
one mentioned), growing in the gardens at 
Sandhurst Lodge, Berkshire, the day after 
Christmas. It then had a large number of 
blooms open, with plenty of buds. Being 
backed by evergreens, the flowers showed 
up just as described by Mr. Fitzherbert. 
Mr. Townsend, the gardener, assured me it 
bloomed freely every year, and the flowers 
did not suffer any more than when grown 
on a wall. This plant had abundance of 
small wood that w r as full of bloom. When 
grow'n against a wall the plants are prone 
to make long, coarse wood that does not 
ripen, the tendency being to keep the plant 
near the wall. I have seen shoots 3 feet to 
4 feet long in a season, and the more the 
knife is used the greater the evil. 1 have 
found pinching the summer shoots conducive 
to the ripening of the wood. Amongst the 
freest-blooming specimens against a wall is 
a small plant, the roots of which are in a 
path, at Chedington Court, Dorset. Here it 
makes but little growth, which blooms 
freely every year. It also produces abund¬ 
ance of seed, from which the gardener has 
raised a batch of plants. It may be had as 
a small plant, the roots of which are in a 
hard soil and kept pinched.—J. Crook. 

A pretty Primula.— At the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on January 17tli 
a large group of Primula malacoides formed 
a very notable feature. It is a Chinese 
species, and one of limited distribution in 
the province of Yuman, occurring only in 
the Tali Valley, from whence specimens were 
sent to Europe by Pere Delavay, and de¬ 
scribed by Franchet, in 1886. For its intro¬ 
duction in a living state we arc indebted to 
Mr. Bulley, of Bees, Limited, whoso 
collector, Mr. George Forrest, sent home not 
only this species, but also many other most 
distinct Primulas. This particular kind de¬ 
rives its specific name from the foliage bear¬ 
ing a considerable resemblance to that of 
Erodium malacoides. The Primula in ques¬ 
tion is a good deal after the manner of the 
better-known Primula Forbesi, but it Is 
much larger in all its parts, and more freely 
branched. The colour is a kind of lavender- 
pink, while the flower-stems are clothed with 
a whitish meal. Primula malacoides is very 
free flowering, and its season of blooming is 
spread over the autumn and winter months. 
For the embellishment of the greenhouse at 
this time of the year it is of considerable 
value, and it also forms a delightful window - 
plant, as, with attention, it will retain its 
beauty for months. Apart from its own in¬ 
trinsic merit, Primula malacoides may in 
time prove of considerable value to the 
hybridist. That it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility for it to give rise to a new 
race, one has but to think of the vast im¬ 
provements effected in Primula obconica 
since it was first sent from China. T. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— This very interesting subject was re¬ 
ferred to in a recent issue, and the writer of 
the notes pointed out 6ome, at least, of the 
advantages gained by pruning young trees the 
first season—viz., at the time of planting or 
at some date before new leaf-growth pushed 
forth. The matter of deferring pruning until 
the second season was also mentioned, but by 
the tone of his remarks, he, like myself, leans 
towards doing what pruning is required the 
first season. All that was advanced was 
sound teaching, and should be sufficiently 
clear for the amateur fruit-grower to follow, 
except, perhaps, one remark in connection 
with pruning the second season. In these 
remarks your correspondent says that by 
leaving the pruning over until then “one is 
induced to, and has to, cut hard back to a 
strong bud.” I fail to see the advantage of 
this delay and loss of a season’s growth. 
Further, one is not so likely to find the de¬ 
sired strong basal bud to cut back to. Such 
a prominent bud will not be found on the 
current season’s wood, which is generally 
weak on unpruned trees the first year, and to 
cut below this into the old or two-year-old 
wood would, in all probability, mean cutting 
back to a fruit-spur, where the wood-bud 
does not break away so strongly as a single 
developed wood-bud pure and simple, as 
found on the base of the young shoots when 
they are despatched from the nursery. 

Fruit-growers know well that the non¬ 
pruning of young trees leads to early forma¬ 
tion of flower-buds and fruit-production, 
which during that young stage (unless, of 
course, it is in connection with cordon- 
trained trees) hampers the specimen in form¬ 
ing a strong foundation for the future, either 
as a standard, pyramid, or open bush. This 
is the point I would like to make clear, and, 
as your correspondent says that good results 
may be obtained from both practices under 
skilled management, I think it safer and 
wiser for the amateur to adopt the former 
plan, as, with a limited knowledge, perhaps, 
of the different bin he is moro likely to 
make the best selection. The subject is one 
that should receive close attention by the 
amateur, as non-pruning or doing the work 
in a haphazard way may not only lead to 
unproductive trees, but also ugly and un¬ 
wieldy specimens in the future. At the pre¬ 
sent time, no doubt, many recently-planted 
fruit-trees may be found in gardens just as 
received from the nursery, supporting seve¬ 
ral stout shoots, each 3 feet to 4 feet in 
length, the centres filled with much smaller 
wood. Either from the want of experience 
or reluctance on the part of the owner to 
reduce such strong, promising trees or 
bushes, they are left alone, and, as it were, 
to take their chance. This is a mistake, 
however, and each specimen should be dealt 
with with the view to forming a proper 
foundation. It would be well to mako a 
clearance of all the weak, twiggy growths 
at once, especially those in or pointing 
towards the centre. This will leave the 
framework of the main branches. Each of 
these and the buds at their base should be 
closely examined, and the pruner should have 
in his mind’s eye what direction the new 
shoot will take when a certain bud is selected 
and the position the future branch will 
occupy. Certain buds should bo selected so 
that the future branches will be as nearly as 
possible equally balanced. Thps, it may be 
necessary to cut back to left or right-hand 
buds, or, as is most usual, a face or outside 
one. It is only by taking this precaution that 
the coming branches will be evenly disposed, 
each one filling its own position, thereby 
allowing fruit-spurs to form from the base, 
furnishing each branch with these the same 
as an individual cordon. 

Another hint to the amateur while on bud 
selection, and abo to assist him in securing 
the future branches in the right position or 
direction, is to make the cut above the 
bud. If it is desired that the shoot should 



take a straight upward course, the cut should 
be made from the back of the bud upwards, 
leaving the bud at the extremity. Should, 
however, more spread of branch be required, 
longer pruning should be resorted to—viz. 


tree. Trees on the dwarfing 6tock were even 
more heavily laden. It will be seen that 
rather long spurs are allowed to remain, and 
this must be the case on strong-growing trees 
if fruit is to be had in abundance. My prac- 


cut quite an inch above the bud, leaving a tice with those trees that succeed best is to 
snag. This will cause, 60 to speak, a side allow all possible freedom of outward spread 
shoot rather than an upright one. The snag to the branches, and to confine pruning to 
should be pruned back after growth has keeping the branches thin and to cutting out 
started. If the idea of treating the buds is useless spray growth in the centres of the 
once grasped, the amateur fruit-grower will trees ; old spurs are also shortened or cut 
soon learn what pruning is necessary, and out bodily now and then. The orchard gets 


have the pleasure of seeing symmetrical 
fruitful trees and bushes. R. P. 

APPLE WELLINGTON. 
Everyone knows the great value, both as 
regards keeping and cooking, of the Welling¬ 
ton. On rich and deep soils the tree often 
cankers badly, this preventing its being 
largely planted except on soils known to suit 
it, but I think also that a too free use of the 


a dressing of burnt soil and wood-ashes 
yearly. I also mulch the trees with long 
stable-litter biennially, doing half the orchard 
each year, and using the manure thickly 
enough to stifle out most of the Grass. I 
spread out the manure quite as far ns the 
branches reach, so that it acts directly on 
the feeding-roots instead of confining it to a 
small radius. The Wellington is my favourite 
cooking Apple, as, indeed, it must be with all 

knife leads to the production of wood that *!>° ?alu . e fl in this section » cidit y coml ', i , ned 

has a predisposition to canker. I grow it i w,th 8°° d flay ° u r- __ T - 

on a deep soil as a close-pruned tree in a _____ 

position where no other treatment is pos- OUTDOOR SI RAW BERRY-BEDS, 
sible, and on a much lighter and poorer soil In his notes, on page 17, “G. P. K.” advo¬ 
cates a scheme of win¬ 
ter treatment which, 
much as everyone 
would like to follow, is 
probably beyond the 
means of even the few 
to imitate — namely, 
top-dressing w i t h 
Mushroom - bed, old 
potting soil, and such 
like. Where the Straw¬ 
berry area is but a 
small one, this advice 
may possibly be acted 
upon by a few. To 
cover Strawberry-beds 
with sifted material 
from the potting-bench 
and garden-smother to 
the extent of 2 inches 
to 3 inches in depth, 
naturally demands a 
fairly liberal reserve 
to fall back upon. I 
should be very pleased 
to be in a position to 
treat the Strawberry- 
beds thus, but I find 
these materials are re- 
q u i r e d elsewhere. 
Burnt refuse certainly 
is a useful asset in the 
garden, and, as far as 
possible, a surfacing is 
given to Strawberries, 
but it must be recog¬ 
nised that the using of 
this valuable stimulant 
depends much on the 
extent of the garden. 

as a freely-grown, bush-shaped orchard-tree, “ G. P. K.” advises the use of the hoe 
and the difference is greatly in favour of the as a means of destroying weeds, but with 
latter form. These trees, which are allowed such a heavy and continuous rainfall, how 
to extend at will, bear heavy crops, while can one ply the hoe usefully? Everyone hav- 
the others have only a sprinkling of fruit in ing experience of garden work must be aware 

•v> r Ano/\«f f P \\ i a A t%r\l n i a nAno!/Int«nV\1i' l V* n t . 1 - il. 1 • r , i • . 


Apple Wellington (syns. Dam^.ovv'd Seedling and Xoruiantan Wonder). 


most seasons. This Apple is considerably 
influenced by the stock on which it is grafted. 
On the Crab it grows into a very robust, 
spreading, bush-shaped tree, bearing large 
fruits, pale green in colour (those here illus¬ 
trated were from such a tree), while on a 
dwarfing stock it takes a more pyramidal 
habit, and crops immensely. The fruits nre 
rosy-cheeked, more solid, and about half the 


that, useful as is the hoe in fine weather, it 
avails nothing plied in winter, especially 
such an one as the present one has been. 
Mv practice, which, perhaps, some would 
criticise, is to use the spade instead of the 
hoe with which to skim the surface to a depth 
only sufficient to bury weeds. This not only 
destroys the w'eeds, but converts them into 
. ^ food, and at the same time gives an appear- 

size of those on the Crab stock. These anec of neatness in the garden no other 


smaller fruits keep better than the larger 
ones. This is a trait which nearly all keep- 


course allows, in so far as it concerns the 
Strawberry-bed. Many, I know from ex- 


ing Apples have, but ns the larger fruits of periencc, are fearful of using a spado among 
Wellington keep well up to the end of March, I Strawberries because of the possible injury 
there is no fault to be found with them, espe- to surface-roots. Such fears, however, are 

groundless—at any rate, I have never found 
any ill-effects, nor lessened crops due to 


cially as this Apple is only used for cooking, 
a purpose for whch the fruits cannot be too 
big. On the hard-pruned trees I get extra j burying weeds among Strawberries in winter. 


large fruits, but these must be used early 
or they will become badly spotted 


It is simply a waste of time to attempt to 
! hoe Strawberry-beds in winter, so far ns it 


The illustration conveys an excellent idea pertains to the destruction of weeds, and I 
of the form of this Apple, and shows well the should not dream of putting on a strawy 
characteristic open eye, also its free-bearing mulch until the surface had been thus pre¬ 
qualities. Similar clusters of fruit were to 1 pared. By all means $ive anything of a 
be found on almost every portion of the j stimulating nature that is available to the 
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surface of the bed ; but I depend most on a 
coating of fresh manure from the stables or 
cowsheds, which, put on now, serves the two¬ 
fold winter and summer purpose. Stable- 
manure is the better on heavy land; a mix¬ 
ture from the cowyard and stable supplies a 
more perfect stimulant to the garden having 
shallow, light, or hungry land, and porous 
subsoils. All the virtues of the manure are 
conveyed to the soil by rain-storms when ap¬ 
plied early. Much is wasted when the work 
is deferred until spring, with its sunny days 
and drying winds, and, moreover, the straw 
becomes well washed and bleached prior to 
the ripening period. West wilt*. 


FRUIT CULTURE ON FENCES. 

It is seldom that the wood fences used as 
dividing lines between cottage and villa gar¬ 
dens are utilised to anything like the extent 
they might be for fruit culture. These fences 
are usually of two kinds—the paled and the 
closely-boarded. The latter are generally to 
be seen in the vicinity of most large towns. 
These fences are generally of a good height, 
and offer facilities for the training of fruit- 
trees upon their surfaces which are not to be 
despised. The paled fences are more gene¬ 
rally seen in country districts than near 
towns, and, although they do not afford the 
same amount of protection and warmth to 
trees which may be trained upon them, they 
are not without value in this respect, and 
might be turned to more profitable account 
than they usually are. Now and again in¬ 
stances are to be met with where the owners 
or tenants whose gardens are enclosed by 
one of these kinds of fence have made use of 
the facilities at disposal to the best advan¬ 
tage, but too often the result is overcrowding. 
In country districts the presence of such 
fences is frequently ignored altogether, and 
instauces are not wanting—and where the 
garden is much restricted in area, too—where 
much valuable space is taken up by Currants, 
Gooseberries, and other fruits, which could 
be grown equally as well, it not better, on the 
fences, thus placing more ground at liberty 
for vegetable or flower culture. As has 
already been hinted, the disposition to utilise 
fences for the cultivation of fruit is more in 
evidence in suburban districts than in the 
country, but it is the exception rather than 
the rule to find the matter dealt with on 
intelligent lines. In addition to overcrowd¬ 
ing of the trees, it is too often the case that 
they are accorded the wrong aspects, and, in 
addition, do not have holes sufficiently wide 
and deep prepared for the roots beforehand, 
while the selection of trees perhaps includes 
the Peach and Nectarine, of whose cultiva¬ 
tion the owner knows nothing, and who is not 
in a position to pay skilled labour to attend 
to them for him. I am reminded, in saying 
this, of an inspection I made quite recently of 
a garden within the metropolitan area, which 
was a counterpart of many others adjoining, 
both as to size and the kind of fence em¬ 
ployed. Here the owner, in an endeavour to 
grow all the fruit he could, had planted trees 
of various kinds against the fences so closely 
that three occupied the space which should 
legitimately be devoted to one. In the ad¬ 
joining garden was a Peach-tree, which was 
running wild from want of attention, and had 
not, it appeared, been pruned for the past 
year or so. The difficult part of the matter in 
these cases is to instil into the minds of many 
of the proprietors of these gardens the futility 
of attempting to grow so many trees in such 
circumscribed areas. 

If given such space for development as their 
needs demand, and proper treatment, they 
then succeed well enough, and very often will 
bear fruit, owing to the sheltered positions 
they occupy, while those in more open dis¬ 
tricts or in the country fail to bear at all. 
In the garden already alluded to some of the 
finest examples of Peasgood’s Nonsuch Apples 
I have seen this season were produced, and a 
crop of Lord Suffield was equally satisfac¬ 
tory earlier in the season, which is proof of 
what a suburban garden is capable of pro¬ 
ducing in spite of fogs and smoke. Due re¬ 
gard must, of course, be given to selection of 
aspects for the growing of the different kinds 
of fruits which may be wished for, and the 
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sites must also be properly prepared before 
planting the trees. There is no reason what¬ 
ever why the cultivation of Apricots, Plums, 
Cherries, Pears, also Currants and Gooseber¬ 
ries in cordon form should not be tried on 
closely-boarded fences of suitable height. 
Peaches and Nectarines may also be included 
if the owners understand their requirements 
or can afford to pay for skilled assistance, 
otherwise their cultivation is best not 
attempted. 

All of the fruits named—Apricots ex¬ 
cepted—may also be planted against paled 
fences. The choicest kinds of fruits should, 
of course, be accorded the warmest aspect, 
which the fences in each particular case 
afford, and such as face north may be given 
up to early kinds of Plums, the Morello and 
Kentish Cherries, as well as to Currants and 
Gooseberries. A. W. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Treatment of an old Pear-tree. - On my 

coach-house, facing north, I have an old espalier 
Pear, which covers about 13 feet by 25 feet. 1 have 
no idea what kind it is, as during the three years 1 
have been here it has had no frutf, but I suspect 
a cooker. For seven years l>efore 1 came the place 
was empty,.so the tree got little pruning. The toil is 
sandy loam, but dampish. Parts of the tree are some¬ 
what moHsy, probably from rain off roof, which a 
gutter will remedy. In mott cases there are several 
“spurs” at each “ joint’’—pretty gnarled spurs 
they are mostly. I shall be grateful if you will 
suggest the best treatment for this tree or advise as 
to whether you think it worth kccpingV-E. W. 

[Assuming the Pear-tree to be a stewing 
variety, we see no reason why it should not 
again become of service and be made to 
yield fruit. What it requires is a judicious 
spur-pruning—i.e., about one-third of the 
oldest and most gnarled of the spurs should 
be cut clean out, so that new growths may 
be encouraged, with the object of forming 
new spurs for future fruiting. There are 
several ways of performing spur-pruning, but 
in your case you cannot do better than dis¬ 
pense with the worst or most decrepit ones, 
as we suggest , and,; as nearly as you can, 
select them so that the cutting out will occur 
at fairly regular intervals all over the tree. 
A sharp saw is necessary to cut them off 
with, and pare the wounds smooth with a 
knife afterwards. In each instance a piece 
of wood about } inch in length should be left 
at the base, projecting from the branch. If 
all goes well, these “stumps” break, and in 
due course send out new growths. From 
among these select the three strongest and 
best-placed, and dispense with the remainder 
by pulling them clean out. In. mid-July 
stop these shoots at the fourth leaf, and the 
secondary growths, which will follow, about 
the end of August. In the winter prune all 
back to three buds, to form the basis for 
the future spurs. If the tree responds, and 
breaks freely the coming summer, you may 
with safety venture on dispensing with a like 
number of old spurs next winter, so that in 
the course of three or four years it is quite 
possible for the tree to become entirely 
clothed with new spurs. Should the breaks 
be weak, it would be well to leave the cutting 
away of the next instalment of old spurs till 
the year after next. The young wood on the 
old spurs . that are retained should be cut 
back hard now. To kill and get rid of the 
Moss, spray the tree thoroughly without 
delay with caustic alkali solution.] 

Apple* and Pears as cordons [Walter 
Willoughby).—A. considerable amount of care 
is necessary in the selection of varieties both 
of Apples and Pears for cordons. Good 
quality is naturally a first consideration, but 
in addition they should be good croppers of 
short, stocky growth as far as possible, good 
keepers, and also chosen with a due regard 
to secure a long and continuous supply. Of 
varieties named by you, Beurre Alexandre 
Lucas is a very fine Pear, not quite up to 
the standard of Doyenne du Comice or Beurre 
Superfin, but little removed from first-class, 
of good - habit, and a great and continuous 
cropper, equally good as cordon, bush, or 
pyramid. From a quality standpoint, Seckle 
is often highly appreciated, although tho 
exceptionally strong aromatic flavour is not 
acceptable to some palates. The tree id 
hardy and prolific in bush and pyramid form 


(I have not tried it as a cordon), and as its 
season is contemporary with that of some of 
the very best, and it is not a good keeper, 

I should not be inclined to recommend it for 
that purpose. Beurre de Naghan I do not 
know'. Four of the very best would be Louiee 
Bonne, Doyenne du Comice, Glou Morceau, 
and Nouvelle Fulvie, arranged in order of 
ripening. Of Apples named, American 
Mother is one of the few introduced from 
the west that do well in this country. It is 
excellent for October use, and, being very 
juicy and of good flavour, does not keep. 
Allen’s Everlasting I should not include 
among the best for cordon work, as there 
are better cooking and far better. dessert 
Apples of the same season. Claygate Pear- 
main is one of the best late dessert Apples. 
The growth varies considerably in different 
districts, the best results being obtained from 
a rather heavy soil. I have found it more 
satisfactory in standard and bush form than 
as a cordon. Lord Hindlip and Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet are varieties of more recent intro¬ 
duction, the one dessert, the other cooking. 
The latter makes a good cordon, is prolific, 
and a very fair keeper, and makes a hand¬ 
some dish for the show-table. I have not 
tried Lord Hindlip in cordoii form, but from 
its habit of growth should hardly think it 
would be satisfactory. St. Edmund’s Russet 
or Pippin is comparatively little known, and, 
so far as I know, is not obtainable in cordon 
form. It is a useful early Russet, but not 
in the first rank. —E. B. S. 

Peach and Apple-tree growth*.— Enclosed you 
will find two small branches. One I have taken from 
a Peach-tree grown under glass, and the other wai 
taken from an Apple-tree grown on a wall outside. 
You will find on the Peach-branch a sort of red 
fungus-like matter. Although the tree has been 
affected thus for at least seven or eight years, It 
seems to be in no respect injured. I have watched 
this sort of fungus clowly, and it never seems to 
develop into anything more than what you see on 
this branch. I would feel very much obliged if, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, you 
would give your opinion as to what it is. the cause, 
and the remedy. Upon the Apple-branch you will 
also notice some red-like matter, but of a slightly 
different nature. Upon that, aleo, I should like to 
have your opinion.—R. II. N. 

[We can detect nothing whatever amis* 
with the samples of wood submitted. Tho 
conditions which you refer to, and take to be 
a epecies of fungus, are normal, and nothing 
more than is usually found present on the 
wood of any kind of fruit-tree in good health. 
When sending queries in future, kindly write 
on one side of the paper only.] 

Early Nectarines In pots.— Really good 
Nectarines are sometimes more sought after 
than Peaches. I have not done anything 
with Cardinal, but it has been recommended. 
Early Rivers is quite reliable, and does well 
in pots. The advantage of growing these 
things in pots is that when the fruits are 
gathered, the house can be used for another 
purpose. There is pretty well half the year 
when the house can be useful for something 
else. There is quite time enough to take a 
crop of Tomatoes or Cucumbers, if the bouse 
for the latter is kept close, and, if necessary, 
lightly shaded, and this can be done without 
costing much for fuel. Of course, ventila¬ 
tion is important for Tomatoes, but it is a 
waste of time and fire to over-ventilate 
Cucumbers.—H. 

Liming Orchard-troes In winter.— In win¬ 
ter,when the trees are at rest, is the time to 
proceed to the destruction of the numerous 
insects which have found a home in autumn 
in the crevices and fissures of the bark. 
Scrape off the dead and effete parte with some 
blunt implement, after first spreading a 
sheeting under the tree to receive dead matter 
or Lichens, which must be carefully burnt, 
to destroy any eggs or grubs in them. Then 
syringe the stems and branches with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of iron, 17 lb. to 22 lb. in 
25 gallons of water, and about a fortnight 
later dust the trees with lime. Slake some 
lime, and, when cooled, make a fairly thick 
liquid with the same, which should be first 
passed through a sieve and then syringed 
over every part of the tree. This is one of 
the effectual ways of getting rid of the An- 
thonoma, which attacks the buds of Apple- 
trees, and does so much harm in the cider 
districts.— La Tie d la Catnjlagiie. 
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A Monthly Rose in a pot. Fiom a photograph by Mr«. Mary Bakor, Witchampton Rectory, Wjmborne. 


Comtesse do Cayla, and Armosa. Duclier 
and Kival do Poestum have white flower3. 
The latter is beautiful, the flowers abundant, 
not full, but of charming purity and form. 
Mine. Laurette Messimy is, pci-baps, the 
most distinct variety which lias yet appeared, 
being unlike in colour any previously-known 
kind, of vigorous growth, and one of the most 
constant bloomers. 

Mrs. Mary Baker, Witchampton Rectory, 
who sent the photograph from which our 
illustration has been prepared, sends us 
the following note:—“ The illustration 
shows a plant of a Monthly Rose in a 
pot. The photograph was done on De¬ 
cember 9th. The plant, which is only 
8 inches high, was a cutting struck in the 
open fourteen months before, and potted last 
November, and brought into the house, where 
it has been much admired. One rarely sees 
this old Rose growing in such profusion as 
I remember it twenty-five years ago, running 
up some 20 feet on the south side of our 
house on the east coast, the flowers very often 
forming the decoration for the Christmas 
dinner-table.” 


Rose-house. —I am in favour of a low, 
span-roofed house for forcing Roses, with a 
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is a disease which has killed no end of plants 
in times past, but this should not worry us 
when the safest form of plant is selected. 
Undoubtedly this is one budded out-of-doors 
on the common Brier stock. To start, I 
would choose one so worked last autumn, and 
which at this time may have the bud in a 
dormant state, or at the most with a small 
shoot or shoots, that had started previous to 
the wdnter. In planting, I would prefer the 
roots outside, because inside there is a dan¬ 
ger of the soil becoming dry. Not only that, 
for when the roots can ramble in well-pre¬ 
pared 6oil, the hardier treatment suits ; it is 
only the growth which requires the protec¬ 
tion of glass. The way to proceed, then, is 
to dig a hole for the roots and take out a 
I brick in the wall to pass the stein of the 
Brier through, so that the Rose may bo in¬ 
side. The ordinary garden soil should be 
rich enough in the first place, and additions 
may be made in the way of manure when 
there is growth on the Rose to require it. 
In subsequent culture there is one tiling to 
remember regarding the Marshal Niel. Not 
being a perpetual-flowering variety, it bears 
the finest blossoms on stems of the previous 
year’s ;nakiug ; therefore, we must endeavour 
to get these long, strong, qnd bearing hcnlthy 


This is generally grown for white Roses 
under glass. It is not often found good 
in the open, being rather tender, nnd 
with a tendency to produce pale lemon- 
white flowers. It is not the easiest Rose 
to grow, even with the help of heat and 
glass, having several little peculiarities 
of its own. It is very free-flowering, 
almost every growth carrying a flower- 
bud when doing well. I do not know of 
any variety that so quickly resents the 
least error of over-fumigation, ami have 
often seen whole crops of tiny flower-buds 
turn brown and fall through this. That 
i it is peculiarly sensitive in this respect I ain 
convinced, as upon several occasions I have 
noticed plants of this variety suffer greatly, 
although distributed among other Roses in 
the same house, and under similar treatment, 
while the other plants were unharmed. It 
has been the same when syringing, so that it 
might be well to keep a house of this variety 
by itself, and use more gentle measures 
throughout. Under glass, Niphetos is a more 
chaste flower than the massive Druschki, and 
free flowering as the latter is outdoors, 
Niphetos would probably produce ten times 
the number of blooms in the same space 
under glass. Frau Karl Druschki grows too 
rampant. Niphetos will frequently flower 
from every growth of 9 inches to 15 inches. 

< Whatever the size of the blooms, they are 
well formed, and ahvays valuable where 
white cut flowers are in demand. I have occa¬ 
sionally seen the climbing form of this lhiso 
doing well and flowering freely. As a rule, 
however, it grows very strongly. P. U. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

MONTHLY OR CHINA ROSES. 
Monthly or China Roses have bright and 
varied colours, grow freely, are hardy, and 
most constant bloomers. They are the first 
to open in the early summer, and often con¬ 
tinue to produce their buds and blossoms 
almost until winter has merged into spring 
again," a Monthly Rose-bush in a warm nook 
being scarcely ever without at least a bud. 
They grow well either in light or heavy soil, 
preferring that which is light and warm, but 
not dry. Severe pruning is good for them, 
though on walls, when the earliest possible 
flowers are wished for, a few shoots may be 
left their full length. There are many varie¬ 
ties, all more or less distinct in colour or 
habit. The original single China Rose forms 
a bush H to 2 feet high. Among the 
best are Eugene Beauliarnais, Cramoisie 
Superieur, Irene Watts, Fellenberg, Laurette 
de Messimy, Eugene Resal, Fabvier, Jean 
Bach Sisley, Mrs. Bosanquet, (^ueen Mab, 


path down the middle and a leaf-bed on each 
side. Supposing the house is 1G feet wide, 
there will be narrow paths round the outside, 
aud shelves for French Beans or Strawber¬ 
ries close to the glass, and two 3-feet leaf- 
beds for Roses, with the pots partially 
plunged to keep them steady. No matter 
how well Roses are grown, there will prob¬ 
ably be an attack of green-fly some time 
during growth, and the vaporiser should be 
l used in anticipation of their approach, or, at 
any rate, when the first fly appears. I have 
seen Roses forced in other ways, but never 
have seen better foliage or more perfect blos- 
! soms than in a light house, with the pots par- 
i tially plunged in a leaf-bed. 

I : 

ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 

This beautiful Rose does not appear to be 
so prominent as formerly, yet few flowers are 
admired more, and the possession of a 
, healthy plant of it will at all times give the 
cultivator a great amount of pleasure. Ama¬ 
teurs especially should grow it, ns their form 
of greenhouse, in which fire-heat is used only 
to Keep out frost, supplies conditions which 
suit this Rose admirably. Canker, I know, 


foliage. It is not necessary to get many of 
I them—in fact, the first year we are not 
likely to—but we must not think of flowers 
until the following season. 

1 Various ways of training the growths will 
suggest themselves. If trained on the roof, 

I however, there should be a space of 12 inches 
between the glass and wire or string, as the 
case may be. This Rose, having such dis¬ 
tinct characteristics, requires a different way 
of pruning from most sorts. I have suc¬ 
ceeded best with it by cutting back each year 
to within a few inches of the junction of 
stock and scion, and this should be done 
' immediately after the flowers have been cut. 
Such close pruning forces the plant to pro¬ 
duce those long, clean shoots so much de- 
i sired. Under cool greenhouse treatment,, 
j and where the other occupants are kept 
healthy, there is not much to fear in the way 
! of pests. ' Green-fly will sometimes appear 
at the tender points of the grow th, and may 
! be kept under by dusting with Tobacco- 
I powder. If mildew is troublesome—and it' 
need not be if we prevent cold draughts 
reaching the young leaves—flowers of sulphur 
should stop its spreading, i hose two things 
kept away, Marechal Niel will he found a 
particularly easy Rose to cultivate under 
glass. 

Out of doors it is uncertain, yet I have 
known splendid specimens in favoured 
spots. Given a warm corner on some 
old house or building, it makes rapid 
growth, and produces handsome bios* 
soms. The real cause of want of success 
is the neglect of the proper pruning ad¬ 
vised, for whether outdoors or under 
glass, it always gives the better flowers 
on growth of the previous year, not on 
old, scrapoy wood, and the canker 
seldom appears until the plant is a few 
years old. This is more especially the 
case when the standard Brier is used for 
the stock. The canker, too, comes at 
the junction where the plant was budded. 
There is no mistaking it, for it forms a 
lumpy grow til, caused bv the bark crack¬ 
ing. and the best way to deal with this 
disease is to destroy the plant and start, 
afresh. One sometimes sees very fine 
blossoms of the Marechal Niel on 
ordinary standard plants grown quite in 
the open, but this mode of culture suits 
only exhibitors, the unkempt nature of 
such plants not being such a drawback 
to these cultivators ns it is in the eves 
of most garden-lovers. 8. W. 


ROSE NIPHETOS. 
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NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Autumn-flowering Roses.—I would be much 
obliged for a list, in one of your icsucs, of autumn¬ 
flowering Roses (not climbers) suitable for the moist 
climate of the south-west of Ireland?—E. K. 

[There is a great number of Roses suited 
for your purpose—far too many to name even 
in an exhaustive reply—but the following 
are extra good : Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. 
Jean Dupuy, Le Progres, Mme. Ravary, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Richmond, Victor 
Hugo, Zepherin Drouhin, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Betty, Peace, Caroline Testout, 
Mme. de Tartas, General MacArthur, Hugh 
Dickson, Pol*Varin Bernier, Melanie Sou- 
pert, and Lady Battersea. These are good 
openers and perfectly reliable. Your moist 
climate should suit them very well, and they 
afford a good range of colour.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SHOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On page 16 there is a brief reference to the 
show Chrysanthemum by “N.,” suggesting as 
a cause for the decline of the flower the 
trouble and expense incurred in its culture. 
I am not of this opinion, but I think that 
the limiting of the schedules to the Japanese 
varieties is mainly the cause". Another rea¬ 
son of the failure of latter-day shows is the 
staging in vases of so many blooms of' one 
kind, often five or six in each vase. The at¬ 
traction of the former show days was the 
extent of variety, especially as affecting the 
newer introductions. The cost of transit of 
these vase blooms is prohibitive to many, as 
railway companies now decline to carry such 
exhibits free of charge. Many societies pro¬ 
vide classes only for the Japanese blooms— 
useful, no doubt, yet tiring one by their re¬ 
petition. The incurved, Anemone, and Pom¬ 
pon varieties are to many flower-show visitors 
quite strangers, yet in bygone days these 
were recognised as demanding even greater 
skill to produce than the Japanese blooms. 
There is no doubt exhibitions act as a 
stimulus to the advance and culture of any 
given eubject, and Chrysanthemums in par¬ 
ticular. I regard the limitation of the sche¬ 
dule to Japanese varieties as a policy suicidal 
both to Chrysanthemums and to societies con¬ 
stituted for their particular encouragement. 
I do not think it will be found that cost of 
production accounts for the present decline 
of interest, because those who have been in 
the habit of growing them will still do so. 
Societies that can afford to maintain the vase 
classes, five or six blooms in each, might do 
so, but my experience of shows is, that, though 
vases best display intrinsic beauty, they 
should be of a size to accommodate single 
specimens, then a return could be made to 
the greater number of sorts instead of the 
limited few. Smaller vases, shorter Btems, 
with added foliage, would reduce cost of 
carriage and facilitate staging, points which 
have far-reaching influences. The inclusion 
of the Anemone, incurved, Pompon, single, 
decorative, and Japanese must of necessity 
widen the scope of interest of growers and 
patrons. The prevailing depression in flower 
show matters cannot but have a bad effect 
on trade. I am convinced that the down¬ 
ward trend of the once-popular autumn shows 
is due more to the limitation of the present- 
day schedule in regard to the sections that 
are available and yet banned, the increased 
cost of transit, and the want of zeal in flower 
show committees. W. S. 


LARGE JAPANESE BLOOMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Unfortunately, many of our best growers 
regard size of bloom as of primary import¬ 
ance, apparently disregarding the question of 
refinement, form, and good colour. While 
judges recognise size of bloom as of para¬ 
mount importance, there seems to be little 
chance of altering what appears now largely 
to be the rule in making awards. In the 
leading exhibit of forty-eight Japanese blooms 
distinct at the Crystal Palace show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society in Novem¬ 
ber last, there was a bloom of a variety 
named Shanklin, which was obviously* in¬ 
cluded for its size. It was an enormous 
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flower—coarse, ugly, and of a dirty blush 
colour—almost a dowdy-looking stale white 
bloom, that contrasted very unfavourably 
with many of the really good things in this 
premier exhibit. It is blooms of this charac¬ 
ter that should be discouraged. My reason 
for alluding to the variety just mentioned is 
that it is a variety the first crown buds of 
which growers are recommended to retain, 
with the object of having the resulting 
blooms in proper form and condition the 
first week in November. One reader of a 
paper at the recent N.C.S. conference stated 
that he did not hold with a long season of 
growth for Chrysanthemums for exhibition, 
with the object of retaining second crown 
buds. He seemed to suggest that the blooms 
could not be had large enough for exhibition 
by these means, and for this reason sug¬ 
gested a later propagation—say, January— 
flowering the resulting buds from a first 
crown bud selection. Such advice I recom¬ 
mend readers who desire blooms of the 
highest quality to ignore. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, in his paper on “Methods 
of Exhibiting Chrysanthemums,” alluded to 
the big bloom craze. He said : 

* AroLhet most important fact in connection with 
the lin ked number of varieties shown in the vase 
classes as the practice of staging only the giant varie¬ 
ties to the exclusion of many handsome varieties 
of beautiful form and grand quality. Growers ha\e 
come to recognise that the judges pay more atten¬ 
tion to size, and on this account only the largest 
varieties are exhibited. How frequently do we see 
vases of Hon. Mrs. Lopes, Lady Talbot, F. 8. Vallia, 
Reginald Vallis. Mme. Paolo Radaelli, Mme. G. R.vol, 
etc., exhibited in the vase classes simply because 
they are the largest and most impressive in conse¬ 
quence. Surely there is equal quality recognisable 
in varieties such as W. Gee, Frank Payne, Mrs. G. 
Mileham, Mrs. C. Beckett, Superb, Mrs. Trevor 
Williams, Captain Julian, Evelyn Archer, Keith Lux- 
ford, W. Beadle, etc. Until quality is recognised in 
these rather smaller flowers we shall not be doing 
what is fair and just to the Chrysanthemum, while 
so many beautiful varieties like these are practically 
excluded from the vase competitions. . . Quality 
should always come first, but quality ought not to 
mean mere alze only, as bo many growers are dis¬ 
posed to think it should. Quality represents all that 
is best in a flower. An exhibition bloom of good 
quality should be of even form, good colour, deep in 
proportion to its breadth, and when finished of per¬ 
fect contour.” 

The foregoing remarks appear to be 
opportune, and should give growers and 
judges much food for reflection. I would 
urge upon all growers who are interested in 

romoting the cultivation of really good ex- 

ibition Chrysanthemums to give their plants 
a long season of cool, uninterrupted growth, 
with the object of retaining as many second 
crown buds as possible. W. V. T. 


EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In discussing Chrysanthemums the other day 
with some friends, the opinion was expressed 
that there are not now so many “ greenhouse 
Chrysanthemums” grown as formerly— i.e., 
mid-season and later varieties, needing in¬ 
side treatment to bring them into bloom— 
and among the reasons given for the decrease 
was the immense popularity of the early- 
flowering sorts to be found in most gardens 
of any size. I am not quite sure whether this 
is the true explanation, but I have certainly 
noticed that in many places people who used 
to grow large specimen blooms refrain from 
doing so now, preferring to have twenty or 
thirty fair-sized flowers to the few r for which 
plants were formerly sacrificed, and I think 
one may conclude that, generally speaking, 
the interest in large blooms is fast declining. 
Those who have houses are, I think, fully 
alive to the fact, as I have before expressed 
in Gardening Illustrated, that size is not 
the sole index of beauty, and that, grown 
from a decorative standpoint, they are receiv¬ 
ing greater attention. It is possible, too, 
that there may bo some truth in the allega¬ 
tion that the early-flowering sorts in some 
quarters are having precedence, and it is 
not to be wondered at when their easy cul¬ 
ture is taken into account. I know more 
than one grower of Chrysanthemums who is 
making special efforts in the direction of 
the early sorts, and when we remember that 
the bulk of them do not require any more 
shelter in the winter than that afforded by 
a cold-frame, while some will, on warm bor¬ 
ders, go through with a little strawy manure 
placed round tne tjrowns, ll is easy to under¬ 


stand why their popularity is increasing year 
by year. I have noticed, too, that some 
people are not housing anything like the 
quantity of mid-season 6orts they used to 
do, but I put this down to their desire for a 
change, such things as Primulas, Heaths, 
Cinerarias, Winter Zonals, and Carnations, 
that take up considerably less room, and 
bloom for a much longer period, being grown 
much more than they used to be. One knows 
quite well to what extent the Chrysanthemum 
rage used to carry its admirers ; frequently 
most, if not all, of the houses used to be 
given up to the plants for six or eight weeks, 
and small things like those mentioned had to 
take their chance for the time being—and 
a poor time some of them had. 

Talking to a man who exhibited, a few 
weeks ago, he told me that, from a financial 
point of view, show blooms never paid him 
— that the public wanted medium-sized 
flowers, as they were much better adapted 
for table decoration than were the “mops.” 

I think this is perfectly true, as I observed 
at one large exhibition that the public took 
far greater interest in the table decorations 
and vases of single sorts put up in threes 
than in the single blooms of Japanese and 
incurved. But there may be something in 
the theory that the early-flowering sorts are 
lessening the interest in these, that need 
glass structures to bloom tnem, for we know 
that in a mild autumn we may cut bunches of 
flowers from open-air plants practically up 
to the end of October. The fact, too, that 
bulbs are much cheaper than they used to be 
has led many to pot up Roman Hyacinths, 
etc., in greater quantities, and many of these 
are now brought into heat in November, 
taking up the room in some houses that was 
at one time devoted solely to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

It is now, of course, the custom for many to 
bring out of their frames the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in April and May, and plant 
them out, and they can be assured of flowers 
during the whole of September and the best 
part of October at least. This being so, it 
does not appear to be a very far-fetched idea 
that the popularity of one section is having 
something to do with the decline of the later 
sorts. _ WOODB ABTWICK. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE SILVER-LEAF FUNGUS. 

I have been looking over some old books, In 
which Peaches and Plums are very fully de¬ 
scribed, with their best-known diseases, but 
in neither is there mention of the silver-leaf 
disease; hence it seems fair to assume that 
this fungoid trouble is of comparatively re¬ 
cent introduction, although it has afflicted 
our stone-fruit-trees for many years. I have 
but just visited a garden in which, in a lean- 
to house, are several Peach-trees, trained 
flatwise up under the house roof. Three 
of these, received several years ago, soon de¬ 
veloped silver-leaf, and became so much 
affected that the gardener felt he would have 
to remove and burn them. But lie was ad¬ 
vised to give the trees lime dressings, which 
he did, crushing it fine, then making nume¬ 
rous holes in the soil amidst the roots, and 
nearly filling them with the lime. That form 
of dressing is followed up each winter, though 
in a less liberal degree than at first, but the 
result has been the complete riddance of the 
fungus, the trees being now quite healthy 
and productive. So simple is the remedy that 
everyone troubled with the disease might 
apply the lime, but it may be that its effects 
were all the more rapid on these Peach-trees 
because their roots were fairly near the 
surface, lienee all the more readily influenced. 

When standard Plum-trees in orchards or 
gardens suffer from this disease, it is quite 
probable that it arises from a lack of lime in 
the soil, and especially so when the roots go 
deep into subsoil that is also deficient in 
sweetness and fertility. But it is a special 
requirement of all stone fruit-bearing trees, 
and especially those which fruit freely, that 
there be ample lime in the soil to enable the 
trees to form the hard shells or Btones enclos¬ 
ing the seeds, for the creation of these shells 
and kernels does severely test trees and their 
roots whfcn the crop is aoifbdnnt. A. D.. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIANTHUS MRS. KING. 

The pretty single-flowered Dianthus depicted 
in the accompanying illustration affords the 
best possible proof, if such were needed, that 
reater attention is being paid to single 
owers, in opposition to the idea that every¬ 
thing need have double flowers to possess 
decorative or even garden value. On the 
other hand, during recent years at least, 


land and such-like places—in a way impos¬ 
sible by flowers of a more lumpy character, 
and which, requiring sticks and ties, would 
be singularly out of place in the positions 
| indicated. In like manner, the single-flowered 
races of Dianthus might constitute a sort of 
crowning glory in the upper ledges of the 
rock garden, the still dwarfer kinds appearing 
better lower down or in the nearly vertical 
fissures of the rock. Indeed, crack, cranny, 
and fissure in rock or wall-garden can always 
I be ornamented with such plants as these, < 


good for garden decoration. So useful a plant 
might, in the hands of the intelligent cross¬ 
breeder, give rise to a valuable series of such 
, flowers, and thus add greater charm and 
wealth to the host of good things a garden 
may contain to-day. E. J. 


TIIE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Plant names.— I fear you will be putting 
the closure upon the further discussion of 



Dianthus Mrs. King. From a photograph iu Mr. KiagamiU's garden at Harrow Weald. 


there has been an unmistakable leaning to 
single flowers, as witness the rise of the 
single-flowered Chrysanthemum, Pyrethruiu, 
and others. As yet, however, single-flowered 
Carnations have mad© no great inroad 
into popular favour, in all probability be¬ 
cause of the fugitive character of the blos¬ 
soms. At the same time, there are that ele¬ 
gance and lightness about them that fit them 
so admirably for decorative work that one 
wonders they are not more grown. More¬ 
over, these single flowers grace cer^iin parts 
of the gVrden—the approaches to the wood- 
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’ since they are, while affording pictures of 
colour-beauty iucapable of improvement, in 
1 the position best suited to their needs, and 
which also adds to the longevity of the plant. 

! That shown in the illustration, and known 
, also as Mrs. King’s Seedling, is a rather 
tail-habited, white-flowered variety, having a 
flush of pink colour towards the centre of the 
flower. The. variety originated, I believe, 
, in the garden of the lady whoso name it bears 
at Wooton-under-Edge, Glos. It is, as may 
be gathered from the picture, a large-flowered 
; form, anfl may ytft give rise tb other* equally 


this subject, but you may possibly allow me 
to refer to the note by “Priscilla,” in your 
, issue of January 14th. It so happens that 
I am acquainted with a lady who does the 
same as your correspondent, and she has 
quite a number of out-of-the-way names for 
her plants. But what would be the result if 
everyone gave a plant she or he preferred 
without any authority whatever? I believe 
, that some regular tribunal would retain the 
' old English names so far as sanctioned bv 
1 long usage, and a book 6uch as that called 
“A Dictionary of English Names bf PltfhTs,” 
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by Wm. Miller, published some time ago, 
might well form the basis of such a task, 
supplemented by additions to supply names 
for plants more recently introduced. It 
must, I think, be conceded that we cannot 
have every amateur “ a law unto himself ** 
in the matter of names. 

JA8MINUM n udiflorum. —I am delighted 
to see the note by “Townsman,” in your 
issue of January 7th, respecting this grand 
old shrub, which has given me some welcome 
gleams of gold in what is a most depressing 
and dreary winter season. It is not easy to 
be glad in one’s garden in a season when 
everything is drenched with torrential rains, 
but if anything will drive away the dolefuls 
it will surely be a glimpse of a good plant 
of the Winter Jasmine, with its sprays of 
bright colouring. It is a flower which is 
associated with my early recollections, many 
years before I took up the cultivation of 
flowers myself, and I could not have a 

?;arden long before taking to my early 
avourite. In my early boyish days I used 
to see daily in winter a wall covered with 
this Jasmine to a height of 10 feet or 12 feet, 
and a mass of colour in mid-winter. On a 
sunny south w r oll, such as there, it was 
glorious, and it seems to me that it is only 
its being so “common” that keeps it away 
from the more pretentious gardens we so 
often see. The plant to which I refer grew 
in a narrow border filled with sweet Violets 
—a fine combination in a place such as it 
occupied. A little information about its 
pruning and cultivation from the pen of some 
expert in hardy shrubs is always helpful to 
such as myself, who may be better acquainted 
with the plant than with its needs. 

The Great-headed Centaurea or Knap¬ 
weed. —I remember being struck with the 
notice taken of this when a gardener of some 
long experience sent a small exhibit of cut 
flowers of it to a small country flower show 
I went to see. Cut almost full length, stuck 
loosely into a big jar, and placed in a corner 
of the hall, it was wonderful how much in¬ 
terest was taken in this plant. Such re¬ 
marks as “What a fine, big, yellow Thistle !” 
and “What a bold plant!” were quite com¬ 
mon ; and I knew of several people who 
made up their minds to buy it. I afterwards 
sowed seeds of Centaurea macrocephala in 
lit-tle drills in my garden, and raised a suffi¬ 
ciency of plants not only to stock my 
own'place, but to give many away. I think it 
likes liberal treatment, and approves of a 
good supply of manure dug into the border 
every year. Seeds are now cheap, I see, and 
an investment of threepence is not an ex¬ 
travagant expenditure on a bold plant such 
as this. 

Honesty.— I find that a good many people 
who know the name of the old-fashioned 
Honesty are not aware what the plant is 
like when in bloom, and I was induced by 
early recollections of seeing in my young 
days the silvery seed-vessels in a dried state 
in dwellings to invest, a year or two ago, in 
a small packet of seeds, such as can be had 
for a penny or two, to grow a few plants. 
I 11 consequence, I have now a superfluity of 
Honesty in my garden, and I find it neces¬ 
sary to thin and weed it- out rather dras¬ 
tically to prevent it from injuring other 
things and to give me finer spikes of flower, 
as well as better heads for winter decoration. 
I am hardly bold enough to say that this 
Lunaria is a choice plant, for it is not so. 
When the white variety is well grown it re¬ 
minds one somewhat, especially at a dis¬ 
tance, of a pyramidal white Phlox of the 
autumn-flowering class. I have always a 
group or two of this white Honesty in a 
border where autumn flow-ers are in the 
ascendancy, and I find it useful in early 
summer when the autumn flowers are in 
their undeveloped stage. Seeds sown in 
common soil will grow readily. I do not 
care much for the purple Honesty. 

Houset.eekb. —I am growing a few House- 
leeks, and I have been rather horrified to 
find that there are so many names in some 
catalogues, with very little distinction be¬ 
tween the plants. It would be a good thing 
if someone w’ho knows these plants well (if 
anybody ftoesT) were to give us a short list 
!>f. say, a dozen of the most distinct nml best 
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for a rockery or wall. I know some, such as 
tectorum (the common one), arachnoideum 
(the cob-webbed one), glaucum, Wulfeni, and 
one or two more, quite well now, but I 
should like to learn from others how they get 
along with Sempervivum arachnoideum on 
the level ground in winter. What I find is 
that I generally lose this curious, yet pretty, 
Sempervivum, unless I put it on "a wall or 
between the vertical stones of a rockery. 
On the wall it appears to require to be 
planted in a crevice on the face of the wall, 
so that the little rosettes do not catch and 
retain the rain. I am asking for the experi¬ 
ence of others on this point, which is just 
one on which some interchange of learning 
is desirable. 

Calceolaria chblidonioides. — Permit 
me to thank Mr. Buxton for some seeds of C. 
chelidonioides, kindly forwarded through 
you, and to say that I regret that at the 
present time I have no seeds of what I was 
told was C. pinnata. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


SOME ANNUALS FOR THE COMING 
SEASON. 

The value of the best annuals, alike for a 
display in the garden and for cutting, is 
more appreciated with each succeeding year, 
esjiecially in those places where provision 
for storing and growing plants through the 
winter is somewhat limited. For the pur¬ 
poses above noted it is advisable to choose 
those which last well, although one is some¬ 
times inclined to make exceptions, as in the 
case of the Iceland Poppies, so acceptable, 
when associated with Grasses, for single 
vases and dinner-tables. Factors essential 
to secure long-sustained flowering outside 
are a fairly holding as opposed to a very 
light soil, and sufficiently thin planting to 
allow of the proper development of indi¬ 
vidual plants, or, if sown in the open, to 
thin to a similar distance as when trans¬ 
planted. When new things are chosen it is 
not advisable to grow too largely the first 
season, but rather to try them on a small 
scale in association with those things whose 
reputation is already established. The 
seeds may be raised in a cold-frame, or if 
plenty of leaves is to hand, a bed of these 
will afford just sufficient warmth for a start. 
Arctotis grandis and forms of annual Asters, 
of which sinensis and Ostrich Plume seem 
favourites, are always welcome for cutting. 
Antirrhinums are not in much request for 
cutting, but the dwarfer kinds are useful for 
small beds. We now have excellent strains 
in crimson, white, terra-cotta, pink, and 
primrose shades. They should be sown early 
to obtain good plants. Splendid material 
for smaller beds and furnishing great variety 
of colour is found in Phlox Drummondi, 
Nemesias, Petunias, Linum grandiflorum, 
Linaria reticulata, and the dwarf Marigolds. 
I saw a bit of sloping ground last summer 
planted with clumps of Sisyrinchium 
striatum on a groundwork of the scarlet 
Linum which was very pleasing, and the 
season being dull and showery the flax lasted 
remarkably well. For dry, poor soils there 
is nothing better than the dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, in crimson, scarlet, and creamy-white 
shades; the Sisyrinchium, above noted, is 
also one of the best “poor-soil” plants we 
have. The selection of annuals chiefly re¬ 
quired for cutting will vary a little with each 
succeeding year as tastes vary. Single 
flowers in various shades are generally in 
request. Besides the single Asters and 
Arctotis already mentioned, Coreopsis, 
Gaillardias, single Centaureas (including 
Sweet Sultan), and Sunflowers may be 
grown. The rose and white forms of Lava- 
tera splendens are also very popular. These 
last have the appearance of very delicate 
flowers that w r ould quickly fade, but this is 
by no means the case. Salpiglossis in 
variety is not widely grown, but is always 
acceptable when a bit of gorgeous colouring 
is required. A nice batch of annual Gypso- 
phila is always welcome, also a liberal supply 
of Mignonette. In places where a rather 
flat style of decoration is in vogue for 
dinner-tables free use is often made of Nas¬ 
turtium-flowers set up with own foliage. 


The variety known as Beauty of Malvern 
may be grown for the purpose. The colour 
is a brilliant scarlet, with flower-stems con¬ 
siderably larger than is the case in most of 
the dwarf forms. E. B. 8. 


OMPHALODES NITIDA. 

Three species of Omphalodes are well 
known to gardeners—O. verna, the charm¬ 
ing Blue-eyed Mary (with trailing, glossy 
leaves, and azure, white-eyed flowers in the 
spring border or the woodland), O. Lucilira 
(a verv prototype of a difficult-to-grow plant, 
perishing of sulks or slugs in most gardens, 
and growing freely in a very few) ; O. lini- 
folia, a charming annual, with glaucous 
leaves and light, wiry sprays of large Forget- 
me-not flowers, of a milky blue-white colour, 
excellent for cutting. The fourth species, 
of gardens (there are ten altogether), Om¬ 
phalodes nitida, seems to be much less 
common than the foregoing, yet is appar¬ 
ently quite easy to grow, and is certainly 
very beautiful. Early this spring I procured 
a rather miserable specimen in a pot. The 
foliage was poor and dull, the flowers, 
though of a delightful brilliant blue, were 
small and mean ; and on first acquaintance 
I was a good deal disappointed with what 
I had understood was a choice and lovely 
plant. Rather in disgust. I planted it on 
an easterly slope of rich, strong loam in the 
rock garden, where it grew' into a handsome 
tussock of glabrous-green, lanceolate leaves, 
which by August was clouded over with 
graceful airy racemes of azure blossoms, 
each like those of O. verna, but, collectively, 
far more effective, being displayed so well 
above the foliage. 

The flowering time of Omphalodes nitida, 
according to Nicholson, is May; but 
evidently it is not a plant of very regular 
habits, for my specimen was not only flower¬ 
ing a good deal earlier than May, but here 
it was in bloom in September, and far finer 
than in May. Nicholson gives the colour 
of the flowers of O. nitida as white ! Have 
I got the true tiling, or is he in error? 
Certainly it is neither of the other three 
species. " It certainly is a very beautiful 
plant, but which of die varieties is it that I 
have got hold of? Perhaps someone can 
tell me. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have in¬ 
quired at Kew, and am informed that 
Nicholson is wrong; the flowers of Ompha¬ 
lodes nitida are blue, not white, so I have 
little doubt that the plant I grow is true. 
I notice that the same error has crept into 
Mr. L. B. Meredith’s excellent book on 
rock gardens. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


Combinations of ollmbers.— Beautiful as 
are many of our flowering climbers when 
grown by themselves, their charms are often 
enhanced by association with other blooming 
plants of like habit. I give a few such asso¬ 
ciations that have appeared attractive and 
harmonious. Some of the subjects are, 
however, too tender for employment in the 
colder and more northern districts. In the 
summer the purple Clematis Jackmanni and 
Solanum jasminoides, with its wealth of white 
blossoms, trained over a trellised arch, 
formed a lovely picture, as did the same 
Clematis flowering on a house wall, veiled 
to the eaves with the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Mme. Crousse, the soft salmon-pink of whose 
countless bloom-trusses formed an effective 
background for the deep violet-purple flowers 
of the Clematis. During the month of 
August the orange-scarlet Bignonia (Tecoma) 
radicans was covering a space of wall in con¬ 
junction w r ith the fragrant, white-flowered, 
and graceful Trachelospermum (Rhyncosper- 
num) jasminoides. and Tacsonia mollissima, 
hardy in the south-west, was bearing its long- 
tubed rose-pink flowers, mingled with the 
lavender-cream bloom-clu6ters of Polygonum 
baldscliuanicum. Towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flam- 
mula) was very effective mixed with the 
rapidly-crimsoning leaves of the large-leaved 
Virginian Creeper, while in the winter a 
colour contrast in crimson ttn3 gold was 
provided by the bright yellow flowers of 
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Jasminum iiudiflorum and the deep red 
berries of Cotoneaster microphylla.— yVynd* 
MAM FlTZHERBERT. 


BORNMUELLER’S MEADOW SAFFRON 

(COLCHICUM BORNMUELLERI). 

One of the most ornamental of the Meadow 
Saffrons which have been introduced within 
recent years is Colchicum Bornmuelleri, an 
illustration of which accompanies this note. 


by their unique colours and great variety. 
The general form of the flowers may be 
likened to that of the Petunia—that is, fuu- : 
nel-shaped and campanulate—while in point ' 
of colour we find almost every conceivable j 
shade from pure white, through yellow', 
orange, purple, crimson, these being beauti¬ 
fully interspersed or striped with deep- 
coloured veins. The numerous varieties in 
cultivation to-day are the offspring of S. 
sinuata, a native of Chili. The plants in 



duces seed by cross-fertilisation under glass. 
Such packet may cost Is. 6d. or 2s. 6d., ac¬ 
cording to quantity, if that be got and sown 
at once in shallow pans or boxes filled with 

?ood, fine, sandy soil, and then stood in a 
rame or greenhouse near the glass, there 
should be in a few weeks several dozen 
plants. These, if gradually hardened, may be 
early in May dibbled out 9 inches apart into 
a nursery-bed. Some will flower in the late 
autumn, but all planted out where to bloom 
the next year will do so finely, and give a big 
show of flowers, both double and single.— 
A. D. 

Propagating Tufted Pansies In a cool 
greenhouse. —During the Christmas holidays 
I visited the garden attached to one of our 
largest open spaces in the north of London, 
and among other items of interest to be seen 
there was the propagation on a large scale 
of Tufted Pansies in considerable variety. 

, The person who was responsible for the 
plants 6poke of the difficulty of procuring a 
sufficient supply of cuttings during last 
autumn. He had recourse, therefore, to the 
old plants during the mild days of the pre¬ 
sent winter season, and has obtained quite a 
large number of cuttings. Beds of prepared 
soil have been made up on broad side-benches 
, all round a very large and lofty glass struc- 
j ture. Big batches of such varieties as Mrs. 

! E. A. Cade (yellow), John Quarton (grey- 
1 blue), J. B. Riding (deep rosy-mauve), Royal 
| Sovereign (yellow), Mrs. Chichester (white, 

1 streaked and edged purple), and numerous 
other sorts gave promise of developing into 
splendid little tufts by the 6nring. This 
is an excellent idea, and growers with cold 
greenhouses might very well utilise them for 
propagating the Tufted Pansies and other 
hardy plants during the winter.—D. B. C. 



Bornmueller’s Autumn Crocus (Colchicum Bornmuelleri). From a photograph hr Mr. Arnott, 
. Sunnyiuead, Dumfries. 


It is a very fine Meadow Saffron, of better 
form when open than C. 6peciosum or its 
varieties, and bearing large and handsome 
flowers, which vary somewhat in colour from 
their first appearance until the time of their 
decay. The buds are white as they pierce 
the soil, and as the flowers develop, they 
change from a kind of lilac to a good purple, 
each bloom having a large white base in the 
interior. The purple of the blooms passes off 
to a more delicate shade, but in no case does 
the flower possess any offensive tint. The 
flowers appear at the end of August or the 
beginning of September in a season such as 
this, and they last a considerable time, par¬ 
ticularly if they pierce through some herbage 
which will support them. The leaves, which 
are large and broad, appear in spring, and it 
is necessary, in carpeting the Colchicum with 
other plants, to remember that the leaves of 
the Meadow Saffron may injure the growth 
of the latter, so that a free-growing carpeter 
should be chosen. Bornmueller’s Meadow 
Saffron is perfectly hardy, and can be culti¬ 
vated in any soil, although a somewhat rich 
and heavy one is advisable. Planting should 
be done as soon as the corms can be procured, 
July and August being good months. A 
depth of from 4 inches to 6 inches is not too 
deep for these large-flowered Meadow 
Saffrons. S. Arnott. 


good soil usually attain 18 inches or 2 feet 
high, and are covered with short glandular 
or clammy hairs. Culturally they differ but 
little from the majority of half-hardy annuals, 
preferring a deep, light, sandy soil, fairly 
rich ; while they may either be sown in the 
open ground early in the year, and thinned 
out freely, or raised on a gentle hot-bed and 
transplanted to their permanent quarters. 
Another capital way is to grow them singly in 
small pots, particularly when the plants are 


Calceolaria mexicana. — This is nn annual 
species. It is not so frequently met with a* it ought 
to be, considering its merits. Once established it 
seeds freely. It flowers best when growing in poor 
soil, as a rich rooting medium causee gross growth. 
It is quite at home on the top of a rock, provided 
there are a few chinks or crevices to hold a little 
soil and moisture. The flowers are flat, pouch¬ 
shaped, and bright yellow in colour, freely borne dur¬ 
ing summer and autumn.—E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salpiglossis. — Numerous as are the 
varieties of hardy and half-hardy annuals 
that flower during the summer and autumn 
months, few, I think, will deny that the mem¬ 
bers of this showy group, from the richness 
of their colouring alone, should always be 
granted a place even among the choicest and 
most select, for they hold a prominent posi¬ 
tion among our present-day half-hardy 
annuals. They not only flower very freely, 
but a succession of bloom is kept up for a 
long time. A most charming feature in any 
garden, where there is sufficient room to thus 
accommodate them, is to devote a bed to 
mixed varieties of them ; such a bed could not 
be but bright, gay, and pleasing for many 
weeks in succession, while for filling large 
borders they always produce excellent effects 


PIG-TROUGHS AS FLOWER-VASES. 
Granite pig-troughs are to be found in 
nearly every farmyard in the neighbourhood 
of Dartmoor. Most of them are round, with a 
knob in the centre of the bottom of the trough 
to keep the pigs on one side from getting at the 


A Devonshire pig trough filled with Nemophila. From a photograph sent by Mr. C. H. Fulford, 
LcighMde, Tunbridge Weils. 


destined for a bed which in spring has been 
occupied with bulbs, placing the seedlings in 
cold-frames till required for planting out.—T. 

Carnations from seed.— Where an ama- 
i teur is an exhibitor of border Carnations, he 
finds it imperative to purchase plants of 
named varieties, and to propagate them by 
layering. But the less particular amateur 
I may find the highest enjoyment in raising 
1 varieties from seed if ho will purchase a 
packet from some good grower, who pro¬ 


wash of those on the other. The trough in the 
picture is in the centre of a email herb gar¬ 
den at Great Fulford (Devon). It is raised 
on two oblong blocks of granite, and has 
always been filled with Nemophila. Various 
kinds of Thymes are growing at the bases of 
the blocks, and the plants 6een in the back¬ 
ground are Borage. The effect of the blues 
and the granite together is distinctly 
pleasing. C. H. Fui.ford. - 

Fulford , Duntford, Exeter. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIAS FOR THE SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

There are few belter summer-flowering 
plants for the small greenhouse than Be¬ 
gonias, especially if sorts of neat, compact 
habit are chosen, as a bright and enduring 
display is secured for several months. Double 
varieties are best for the purpose, and the 
amateur who raises his own plants should 
choose varieties of a sturdy, compact habit, 
as well as decided colours and excellence in 
individual blooms. The small grower has 
not much accommodation for raising seed¬ 
lings and growing them along quickly, making 
it practically impossible to secure with such 
a first season’s display. He must, therefore, 
rely for a start on purchased corms, which 
can be obtained very reasonably from several 
firms making a speciality of this flower. The 
corms can be placed in boxes filled with 
Cocoa-fibre or something of a similar nature, 
raising the boxes on the hot-water pipes by 
the aid of a couple of bricks. When fairly 
on the move, pot up into 3-inch and after¬ 
wards transfer to 6-inch pots, the latter being 
quite large enough for the small greenhouse, 
the compost consisting of two parts good 
loam, one of leaf-soil, with a good sprinkling 
of silver-sand. A little thoroughly decom¬ 
posed stable or Hop-manure may also be added 
if this is thought advisable, but it is not 
essential, as, after the pots are fairly filled 
with roots, liquid stimulants can be applied. 

One of the most detrimental factors to the 
successful cultivation of Begonias in small 
houses is undoubtedly a dry atmosphere, and 
means should be taken to counteract the 
same, especially if the summer prove hot 
and dry. Care must be taken in ventilating, 
and if there are no blinds for shading, a 
double dose of Summer-cloud may be syringed 
on top and front lights. The plants do much 
better if the pots rest on shell, which retains 
moisture after a damping-down, rather than 
on hard slate or boards. Begonias make 
handsome vase plants for the house, but they 
are not happy in such positions, and should 
only remain a short time. With the excep¬ 
tion of thrips, Begonias are very free from 
insect attacks. The preservation of an 
equable temperature greatly minimises any 
danger to be apprehended from thrips, but 
if there is the least sign of them it is well 
to vaporise with XL-A11 or some similar com¬ 
pound before the flowers open. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failures with Cinerarias.-One of the most m:c- 
crs<,ful growers of these plants once told me the 
majority of failures which had come under his 
notice was due -o the plants being treated as deli¬ 
cate subjects, whereas, as he pointed out. Cinerarias 
need fairly cool treatment from thumb-pot to bloom¬ 
ing stage. Bringing them from cool-frames in the 
autumn to a close, stuffy hou*e where heat Is not 
sufficiently regulated often brings on an attack of 
green-fly, especially if the plants are permitted to 
get dry frequently. Steady growth should be aimed 
at. and due attention must be paid to ventilation.— 
W. F. D. 

A note about Fuchsias. -Presently attention 
will be given to the cutting back and general trim¬ 
ming of old Fuchsias, but in the interval it is well 
to satisfy oneself that they are "on the move." If 
possible, the temperature of the house should not 
be excessive, as there is nothing gained by unduly 
forcing them into growth. Some people give their 
Fuchsias but scant attention in winter, being con¬ 
tent to place them in any out-of-the-way' corner, 
where they are subject to either over-dryness or 
excess of moisture. The better plan Is to have them 
where they can receive attention and where light will 
reach them.— Townsman. 

The Balplglossis as a pot plant.— This beauti¬ 
ful half-hardy annual is not grown nearly so much as 
it might be, and, considering the striking colours of 
the flowers, this seems strange. More curious still, 
to my mind, is that many who make a special point 
to have beds of Petunias and groups in their 
borders, should leave the Salpiglossis—quite as at¬ 
tractive—out of their arrangements. Anyone who is 
not disposed to grow them in the borders should try 
a few plants in pot*. In pots they make pretty 
plants for windows and for a cool greenhouse, and 
are easily raised from seed.—W oodbastwick. 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXll. of Gardening Ildus- 
TBAibd it now ready (-.nice 3d., post tree 3pf X The 
Binding Cite for the same volume is also available (price 
If 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any noreagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fvrnival Street, London, F. C. If ordered together, 
Tfte price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post fru. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM STONEL 

Can I grow Cypripedium Stonei in Cattleya-housc 
(warm end)? If so, please give cultural requirements 
and description of bloom. — Small Grower. 

[With proper care you should be able to 
grow Cvpripedium Stonei at the warmest 
end of your Cattleya-house, but the plant 
must be kept well shaded from strong light 
and direct sunshine at all times. This 
species is very erratic as to its time of flower¬ 
ing. Sometimes it will bloom during the 
summer, and frequently later on in the 
autumn. As a rule, by the time the flowers 
fade the young growths have made consider¬ 
able progress, and at that time the plant 
may be repotted, if necessary; but as C. 
Stonei is a very slow-growing plant, it may, 
if the compost keeps in good condition, re¬ 
main in the same pot for several years. 
When repotting the plant keep the surface 
of the compost a trifle below the rim of the 
pot, so as to render watering easy. The pot 
should be of good size, as the plant, when 
in a strong, healthy condition, makes many 
roots, and good drainage is necessary. The 
pot should be more than half full of clean 
crocks, and the compost should consist of 
good fibrous loam, Osmunda-fibre, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions, cut¬ 
ting the fibre and Moss up moderately fine, 
so as to be able to mix it well with the loam, 
adding sufficient small crocks or finely- 
broken pieces of brick to keep the soil free 
and porous. Freshly repotted plants of this 
species require very enreful watering till 
they begin to root freely and growth is 
vigorous, when copious waterings may be 
given whenever the soil is getting dry. 

Cypripedium Stonei is a native of Sarawak, 
in Borneo, where it was first discovered by 
Sir Hugh Low’, who sent plants to England 
in 1860. It flowered for the first time in 
Mr. John Day’s collection at Tottenham the 
following year, and was named as a compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Stone, his gardener. The 
flower-spikes are each from 1 foot to 2 feet 
in length, carrying three to five blooms. 
The unner sepal of the flower is white, sym¬ 
metrically striped with blackish-crimson; 
lower sepal smaller, striped with brownish- 
red, petals pendent, twisted, narrow, with a 
few black, ciliate hairs on each margin, 
white towards the base, pale tawny-yellow 
to two-thirds of their length, and spotted 
with brownish-crimson, tne apical third 
wholly brownish-crimson, from 4 inches to 
6 inches in length. The lip or pouch is of 
a dull-rose colour, with crimson reticula¬ 
tions, whitish beneath. We are very pleased 
to know that the directions given in our 
Orchid notes have proved so useful to you.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cattleya gigae.—1 have just had 
piven to me a plant of Cattleya gipas. It hae been 
wrongly treated, as it has made another growth this 
winter instead of resting. The previous bulbs are 
very fine, but the new one Is weak. Is it advisable 
to out this away in order to compel it to break from 
the strong bulb? I have potted some into Osmunda- 
fibre. with a good amount of small-broken crocks 
intermixed. No Moss or Polypodium has been used, 
as it is rather too retentive in this district. It has 
not a great deal of good roots, but if I treat it as 
advised in issue of July 24th, 1909, is it possible for 
It to bloom this summer?— Small Grower. 

[The best time to repot plants of Cattleya 
gigas is about two or three weeks after they 
have gone out of bloom, as immediately after 
this time the current season’s flowering 
growths will send out from their base a 
number of roots that will readily enter and 
appreciate the fresh potting materials. If 
the repotting is delayed till later on, the 
chances are that many of these young roots 
will get broken. Unfortunately, you have 
repotted the plant at the w’rong season, and 
henceforth it will require very careful atten¬ 
tion as to watering, only ns much being 
needed as will prevent undue shrivelling of 
the pseudo-bulbs. On no account should the 
soil be made too wet, or the old roots will 
perish. Place the plant where it can obtain 
plenty of ventilation, but do not expose it 
to much light or strong sunshine till it be¬ 
comes re-established. After so recently re¬ 
potting the plant do not disturb or remove 
the small growth, but wait till the eye or 


growm on me otner sine or tne summer- 
made bulb becomes prominent and is likely 
to break away, then- cut the small growth 
clean away at the base; and, the cultural 
conditions being favourable, the probability 
is that the new break from the strong growth 
will produce flowers during the proper 
season. Your potting material is quite suit¬ 
able for all members of this genus.] 

TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

FRUITING CRABS. 

Most people are familiar with the wild 
Crab, or, as it is often termed, “The Crab 
Apple,” particularly by those whose lives 
are spent for the most part in rural districts. 
With regard to the various species and varie¬ 
ties of the ornamental fruiting Crabs, the 
case is different, as to many they are quite 
unknown, and are not, in my estimation, so 
frequently planted for the beautifying of 
gardens, parks, and woodlands as they might 
and should be. The wild Crab is pretty 
widely distributed, and is to be frequently 
met with in the home counties and the chief 
Apple-growing districts. In the eastern 
counties it is fairly common, and it was 
some distance inland in the county of Nor¬ 
folk, a few’ years ago, that I chanced across 
the greatest number of trees I have ever 
seen growing together in any one place. 
This was in an old lane, the sides of which 
were bordered with old specimens laden with 
fruit. I am unable to state the .umber of 
trees, but the lane was a fairly long one ; 
and I was informed that when in flower the 
trees collectively formed a most beautiful 
floral display. Tho time of year being early 
August, the fruits were, of course, not ripe, 
but some were sufficiently mature for the 
air to be permeated with the peculiar and, 
to some people, agreeable aroma exhaled by 
them. 

In reference to this last named matter, I 
well remember some years previously, when 
walking through a wood in another part of 
the country, meeting with many Crabs which 
had been planted near the margins of the 
rides. These were laden with fruit, and the 
day being warm and dry the air was filled 
with the perfume. When first I noticed it I 
was puzzled to know what it could be, and 
it was only when a tree was met with that 
the mystery was solved. 

Beautiful as are the wild Crabs when in 
bloom, the fruits are, when compared with 
those of other species and hybrids, not very 
attractive in appearance. The fruits yielded 
by the latter are, as a rule, very beautiful, 
so rich and highly coloured are they, while, 
from a floral point of view, the flowers often 
surpass those of the wild variety, so exqui¬ 
site and varied are the tints displayed by 
them. It is this very fact, or the merit they 
possess, so to speak, of affording an orna¬ 
mental display in the autumn as well as a 
floral one in spring, that renders them so 
eminently suitable for employment in the 
manner suggested above. As single speci¬ 
mens on a lawn or in suitable positions in 
shrubberies they prove singularly effective, 
and the same may be said when they are 
judiciously planted either in the park or 
woods. This, however, does not exhaust all 
that can be put forward in favour of their 
more extended cultivation, as, when in 
flower, sprays and branches are, when cut, 
most useful for indoor decoration ; and the 
same may be said when the fruits are ap¬ 
proaching ripeness. In addition to this the 
fruit, when it falls, can be utilised for the 
making of jelly of superb quality. 

The varieties which bear striking or 
highly-coloured fruits are those most gener¬ 
ally admired. The yellow-fruited sorts are 
also exceedingly pretty, and a well-laden 
tree forms a beautiful object when the sun¬ 
shine is sufficiently abundant to impart a 
rich golden hue to the fruit when fully ripe. 
The red and yellow-fruited sorts are also 
extremely handsome. Under the first- 
named category come the varieties named 
John Downie, Victoria, Dartmouth, Scarlet 
Siberian, Cheals’ variety of the last named, 
and Imperial. Of yellow sorts, we have Yellow 
Siberian, Transparent (which, strictly epeak- 
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ing, is not pure yellow, as the fruit* are ] 
flushed with red), and The Orange. Of those 
having fruits intermediate in colour, there 
are Mrs. John Seden, Transcendent, and 
The Fairy. There are several other varie¬ 
ties which might be included, but I think 
the dozen named are sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose in hand, which is really to draw atten¬ 
tion to their intrinsic merits ae hardy, 
ornamental flowering and fruiting trees. 

_ _ A. W. 

VEGETABLES. 

SOME GOOD WINTER CABBAGES. 
Cabbages grown specially for winter sup¬ 
plies do -not find so much favour as they 
deserve, and to get the best results it is 
well to divide the Bupply into three seasons, 
then we have no brealc. There is an absence 
of coarse, strong heads, and the material is 
of the best quality. The spring supply is 
probably the most valuable, though I place 

?;reat value on the winter supply—that is, 
rom December to April. In many gardens 
where choice summer vegetables are grown 
the summer supply may be omitted. We 
then have the autumn supply, and here the 
Colewort*, and such kinds as Little Gem, 
Favourite, and Beaconsfield are useful. To 
follow these we have the distinct winter 
Cabbages. There are three or four very fine 
winter kinds that are reliable, and they are 
distinct from the others. One of the best is 
Improved Winningstadt, a medium-sized 
variety by no means coarse, with a remark¬ 
ably solid heart, and distinctly conical. St. 
John’s Day is also a good winter variety, not 
large. This is, as its name implies, a mid¬ 
winter Cabbage. Then for later use—say, 
from February to end of March—I have 
found the Christmas Drumhead most valu¬ 
able, though, I should add, there is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in having St. John’s Day as 
late as February. The Christmas Drum¬ 
head, like the Winningstadt, is more solid, 
makes a very firm growth, is flat like a 
Drumhead, and a very good winter variety 
not readily injured by frost. All these 
winter forms are admirably adapted for 
home supplies, as they are compact and of 
excellent quality. There is a smaller-dwarf 
form, also excellent for this purpose, called 
Gem, an ideal little winter Cabbage. 

Times of sowing and planting are im¬ 
portant. For winter use June and early 
July sowings are best, and I would advise 
the former date in a late district or on cold 
soil, so that grow'th is well advanced before 
severe weather sets in. Sow thinly to get a 
strong plant, and plant early. The winter 
Cabbages will do well after early Potatoes, 
and as the varieties are medium or small 
growers they may be planted somewhat close. 
At the same time, where space is available, 

I would advise ample room, as it is so much 
easier to keep the ground clean and the sur¬ 
face-soil open. I do not at planting advise 
fresh manure, unless the land is very poor; 
but later on—say, in August and September 
—the plants should get some fertilisers that 
are quick-acting, or liquid-manure may be 
given in dry weather, or a dressing of nitrate 
in showery weather. After the growth of 
such varieties as the Winningstadt is com¬ 
plete the hearts remain good a long time, 
especially those of Christmas Drumhead. 

B. H. 

SEAWEED AS MANURE. 

One very evident drawback to the increased 
use of the motor-car, and the resulting re¬ 
duction of horses in private establishments, 
is, from a gardener’s point of view, the con¬ 
sequent diminution of the manure-heap. 
Where there is a “home farm” the scarcity 
is, perhaps, not quite so apparent; but, all 
the same, there comes a time when even the 
most accommodating manager shakes his 
head when asked for increased supplies. 
Chemmol manures are all very well in their 
way, but some parts of the kitchen garden 
require, at certain times, something with a. 
little more' substance than these provide. 
The rot-heap is now of more importance than 
ever, and well-decayed vegetable substances 
are ntft Co Be despised. It may Be Said that 
jvhfcn fArin or stable yard manure is at a pre- 
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mium all manner of waste from the garden, 
whether rotted or charred, is very useful. 
Fortunate is the gardener who is near the 
sea, for here a rich supply may be had. 
Seaweed may be used both in a fresh state, 
when rotted, and when reduced to ashes, 
and in any condition is a valuable auxiliary 
in the garden. I used it in a green, or fresh, 
state during last winter when trenching a 
quarter for autumn Cauliflowers, placing it 
a foot from the surface. This crop during 
late August and throughout September 
showed that the plants relished the seaweed. 
The plants grew vigorously, and, moreover, 
during two prolonged periods of drought 
they never showed signs of distress. The 
heads were large, clean, and of good colour 
and substance. One of the heaviest crops of 
Onions I ever saw was grown on a brake 
similarly treated. The plants were autumn- 
sown, and placed in the bed in late Feb¬ 
ruary. They were certainly slightly coarser 
and thicker-necked than those grown in a 
quarter enriched with manure, but, space 
for space, they weighed better and kept 
equally as well. Celery, too, appears to 
relish seaweed, but experience has shown 
that to be of most advantage it requires to 
be well rotted, and one of the finest beds of 
tuberous Begonias I have seen was grown 
with the aid of well-rotted weed. The 
method adopted to rot it is as follows: — 
After gathering and carting it to the manure 
quarter the weed is turned a few times until 
it loses its tendency to ferment, then it is 
neatly stacked, and between each two layers 
of weed a liberal sprinkling of lime is 
allowed. This helps to dispose of seedling 
weeds, in addition to making the compost 
more valuable. From time to time it is 
turned, the bulk decreasing as it decays, 
until at the digging season it may be cut 
with a spade in a cleanly and speedy 
manner. For light soils this compost is 
specially valuable, providing not only nutri¬ 
ment, but also assisting to conserve mois¬ 
ture and helping the crop over dry weather. 
In dry periods, when it is desired to burn 
the weed, a still day is chosen, and the burn¬ 
ing carried out at the shore, where the weed 
cast up furthest from low-water mark is like 
tinder. The ashes are carefully collected 
and bagged, and—whether it ia only fancy or 
not—I think they are of great benefit scat¬ 
tered over and forked into Potato ground. 
I always use a sprinkling of this ash in 
potting composts for plants which have a 
long period of growth, such as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and I am convinced that it is of 
material advantage to them. 

Being less than a quarter of a mile from 
a bold, rocky coast, plenty of weed is avail¬ 
able ; and it is hoped that these few notes 
will draw the attention of those who are 
similarly situated to the value of seaweed as 
manure. _ Kbt. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Building a Tomato-house. —1 am thinking of 

building a Toninto house, about 50 feet long, but do 
not know what height and width would be ba>t. I 
have enclosed rough 6eetional elevation. Kindly say 
if that would be suitaoie. If not. please give dimen¬ 
sions of house best adapted for the purpoee.— 
CaKI’ESTKR. 

[The design for a Tomato-house is, in the 
main, satisfactory, but appended are a few 
suggestions, which, if adopted, would, we 
think, render it still more suitable and effi¬ 
cient. A 9-inch wall would, in the first place, 
be preferable to boarded sides; still, the 
latter will serve the purpose if brickwork 
cannot be afforded. Then the roof, being 
rather flat, it would be advisable to support 
it at intervals with uprights of 1-inch iron 
gas-tubing. These should stand opposite 
each other on either side of the patnway. 
The hot-water pipes we should prefer to see 
fixed on either side of the house next to the 
front wall or boards rather than in the foot¬ 
path, as shown in sketch. By the adoption 
of our suggestion the heat would be more 
evenly distributed and the house warmed 
with a less expenditure of fuel than if the 
pipes were fixed as you propose. Ventilators 
will, of course, be required on both sides 
at the top or ridge of the house, and if you 
can arrange for ventilators at the sides the 
hotise will be all the better for the purpose 
you intend to devote it to. These could be 


arranged for either in the boarded sides in 
tho form of Bliding shutters, 2 feet long, 
fixed, 4 feet apart, or as glazed lights, 2 feet 
wide, 6 feet long, to open simultaneously 
throughout the whole length of the house by 
means of geared levers. Again, if the lights 
are made in 4-foot lengths, each could be 
made to open and shut with the ordinary flat 
iron bars, such as are often employed in 
greenhouses, pierced at intervals with holes 
to drop over iron pins screwed on to the 
wall plate. The floor may be constructed 
of cement concrete.] 

Autumn v. spring-sown Onions.— I have 

read with interest the notes on autumn versus 
spring-sown Onions which have appeared at 
different times in Gardening, and, as my 
Onion crop last year was very good, per¬ 
haps a word or two as to treatment may not 
be out of place. Early in autumn the 
breadth intended for the Onion crop was 
trenched two spits deep and ridged, in order 
to lay up as large a surface as possible to the 
frost. I placed a good layer of well-rotted 
manure at the bottom of each trench, and 
another between the two spits, the reason for 
this double manuring being that Onions, 
being very deep-rooting, reach the bottom 
layer of manure just when they are in full 
growth, and the plants most likely to benefit 
by this reserve store of nourishment. I had 
the ground twice dressed with soot during 
early spring, then, about March 1st, the 
trenches were levelled and the ground pegged 
off into 5-foot beds. On March 3rd, the 
ground being in fine working order, after 
making the beds firm by treading, the seed 
was sown in very shallow' drills, and a light 
dressing of soot given before closing in the 
drills. I left two beds —one for autumn-sown 
and the other for inside-sown plants. The 
autumn-sown Onions were transplanted on 
March 25th, and those from boxes on May 
12th. During the summer the hoe was used 
freely, especially after rain, in order to re¬ 
tain moisture by having an inch or so of loose 
soil on the surface, thereby preventing rapid 
evaporation. On lifting the crop, I found I 
had the heaviest crop, as well as the firmest 
bulbs, off the outside spring-sown bed. The 
three beds, each measuring 5 feet by 48 feet, 
produced as follows: Outside spring-sown, 
1 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lb. ; inside-sown, 1 cwt. 18 lb. ; 
autumn-sown, 1 cwt.— William Cameron, 
Newton, Insch , N.B. 

Digging and trenohlng.— November, 1909, 
was an exceptionally dry month, and much 
digging and trenching were carried on locally, 
but last year we had much more rain 
during that month, so that very little ha* 
been done in that way. It is a mistake to 
attempt working the ground while wet, even 
where the soil is light, and the crop to be 
grown on a certain quarter this year must 
regulate the amount or manure, if any, to be 
dug in. Ground dug up in autumn may have 
much less decayed manure worked in than 
when done in January or February. Opinions 
vary respecting autumn digging and trench¬ 
ing, some averring it is best left undone till 
early in the year, while others persevere with 
it from October onwards, irrespective of 
whether tho ground is light or heavy. I 
favour tho latter, believing that good is 
done to the soil when ridged or turned up 
roughly, the autumn rains penetrating with¬ 
out a check, while frost must do a deal of 
good in killing insect life, if nothing else. 
Deep digging should be practised whenever 
it will allow, 2£ feet being none too much if 
you go in for trenching, working in plenty of 
manure from the bottom upwards. Some 
cultivators bring the bottom spit to the sur¬ 
face, but much depends on its quality, which, 
if poor, is better left where it is for the pre¬ 
sent, until enriched with the manure applied. 
For early Peas, Broad Beans, Onions, etc., a 
free hand may be given in the way of manure. 
Early Potato ground is better dressed with 
part leaf-soil, rich strawy manure favouring 
disease in a wet summer. Cauliflower, Tur¬ 
nips, Cabbage, etc., are benefited by moderate 
dressings, while Carrots, Parsnips, Beetroot, 
Salsafy, and such-like roots would prove 
worthless treated m like manner, lime. Soot, 
woofl-aslied; br artificial mallttrS Wing best 
for ajl of them.- East Devon. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
January 17th, 1911. 

The second meeting of the year wm note¬ 
worthy, not bo much because of the numbers 
of the exhibits as for their general quality. 
The Orchid collections, for example, were 
many and varied, and attracted a good deal 
of attention, while the well-kept Apples de¬ 
monstrated in the highest possible degree 
that these fruits can—even following a rather 
sunless year like 1910—be kept in the finest 
condition over very considerable periods, and 
then presented in an almost perfect condi¬ 
tion. Of much interest, too, was the table- 
length of Potatoes from Monmouth, staged 
for the purpose of showing the varying 
Weights of diverse varieties when grown 
under the same conditions from a given 
number of sets. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
had a large group, the plants comprising 
Camellias in pots in variety, Freesia refracta 
alba, groups of Lily of the Valley, showy 
masses of Azalea indica, such welcome mid¬ 
winter flowers as Erlangea tomentosa and 
Eupatorium vernale, the royal purple of Exa- 
cum macranthum and the gentian-blue of 
Tillandsia Lindeni playing well their part 
amid the many things displayed. A group 
of Citrus japonica in fruit was also notable. 
From Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., came many well-flowered examples 
of Lilium speciosum in variety, L. longi- 
florum, Spiraea astilboides, and others, grown 
from retarded plants. These, together with 
Azaleas, Palms, a charming lot of the ever- 
welcome Daphne indica rubra, and a large 
group of Citrus japonica, made a goodly 
show. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had 
quantities of Azalea indica in flower, and a 
most interesting and, we believe, compara¬ 
tively new plant named Debregeasia velutina, 
whose microscopic, whitish flowers appear 
in axillary ' clusters; followed by the more 
attractive orange-coloured fruits, with which 
the plant is furnished to its very base. The 
foliage approximates to that of Buddleia glo- 
bosa, and the plant is one of very decided 
interest. Lady Church, Hatfield, sent a 
small group of Cyclamen persicum in variety 
and a couple, of plants of Ruellia macrantha. 
Messrs. S. Bide and Sons, Farnham, Surrey, 
had a charming group of Primula malacoides, 
a recent introduction from China, whose pro¬ 
fuse winter-flowering attributes render cool 
greenhouse treatment an essential part of its 
cultivation in this country. The plants were 
freely flowered throughout. 

Greenhouse Ferns.— Of these, Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, were the 
only exhibitors, the firm staging such useful 
examples as Asplenium caudatum, A. Nidus 
multilobatum, Davallia ornata, D. brasilien- 
sis, D. tenuifolia Veitchi, Cheilanthes ele- 
gans, Gymnogramma elegantissima, G. schi- 
zophylla superba, in company with a series 
of the newer plumose forms of Nephrolepis, 
which have come so much to the front of late. 

Cftrafttlons.— There were several good 
gatherings of these indispensable flowers, the 
finest ones on this occasion coming from Mr. 
H. Burnett, Guernsey, whose vases of Pluto 
(crimson-maroon), Countess of March (sal¬ 
mon), Mrs. Burnett, Scarlet Glow, and 
Beacon were in every way excellent. Niagara 
among white-flowered sorts appears a pro¬ 
mising variety so far as the locality referred 
to is concerned. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., also brought a num¬ 
ber of Carnations, Lady Miller, Lady El- 
phinstqne, Britannia, and Countess of Ons¬ 
low being among the best. From Guernsey, 
Mr. B. E. Bell, Castle Nursery, 6 ent Carna¬ 
tion Coronation, a well-formed flower of a 
shade of colour between Winona and After¬ 
glow. It is obviously a good lighting-up 
colour, and should prove of much service. 
Some excellent Carnations, too, were staged 
by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, • 
whose white-flowered Lady Linlithgow and 
Lady Alington (salmon-rose) stood out pro¬ 
minently in a large group. Rose Dore was 
also noted, though the flowers were not fully 
expanded. Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Metstham, again showed a gbod 


stand of Carnation White House, to which 
we have already referred, as also a capital 
stand of the single crimson Chrysanthemum 
Kathleen May. 

Hardy plants. —Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., led the way in this de¬ 
partment, staging in excellent style fine 
colonies of the early bulbous Irises, more par¬ 
ticularly I. histrioides major, I. alata, I. reti¬ 
culata Krelagei, and others. Adonis amuren- 
sis, Christmas Roses, early hardy Cyclamens, 
were also noted, while in the background 
Rhododendron Nobleanum, Skimraias, II am a- 
melis, Daphnes, and others assisted in making 
a goodly whole. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had a few very interesting plants, as 
Lenten Roses, Leucojum vernum, Crocus Im- 
perati, the early hardy Cyclamens, Pyrola 
chlorantha (a novelty, not yet in flower), and 
the very rare Erinacea pungens being noted 
in the group. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, arranged a rockery bank, on which 
Lenten and Christmas Roses, Primroses of 
many sorts, including Primula verticillata, P. 
kew'ensis, Petasites fragrans, the white¬ 
leaved Teucrium aureum, Lithospermum ros- 
marinifolium, and a good many alpines were 
noted. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, again showed a pretty lot of 
coloured Primroses, the curious Japanese 
Coltsfoot (Petasites japonica), together with 
a collection of alpines in variety. Messrs. 
Peed and Son, West Norwood, S.E., also 
showed alpines in pots in considerable 
variety. From the Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery came an interesting lot of the 
shrubby Veronicas, most of which are so 
valuable on the rockery at this time. Of the 
more distinct, we remarked V. glauca-coerulea, 
V. decumbens, V. pinguifolia, V. salicor- 
nioides, V. cupressoides, and V. anomala. 
Adonis amurensis was particularly good, 
w’hile early Cyclamens and the encrusted and 
other Saxifrages were also remarked as of 
good quality. Messrs. Barr and 6 on 3 , 
Covent Garden, were responsible for a very 
charming and interesting exhibit of chiefly 
hardy things, the exceptions being Freesias 
in considerable variety and Lachenalias of 
the modern improved type. The hardy 
plants included Crocuses of sorts, Snow¬ 
drops, Lenten Roses, Primula malacoides, 
and a number of the encrusted Saxifrages, 
arranged in boxes in a charming and attrac¬ 
tive manner. 

Orchids. —These were both numerous and 
good, Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, filling a table with the choicest 
things, and which included Odontiodas in 
variety, Odontoglossum ardentissimum and 
its very beautiful enow-white form, O. 
Lambe&nianum, and a lovely dark-coloured 
hybrid between O. luteo-purpureum x O. 
Edwardi, which is as yet unnamed. Some 
charming groups of Calanthes, Cypripedium 
Alcimedia, Cattleya labiata in variety, and 
a lovely, highly representative gathering of 
the chiefly orange-coloured forms of Lselio- 
Cattleya Andromeda and its following were 
also noted. The table was a feast of rare 
and sumptuous beauty, and was greatly ad¬ 
mired. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons had 
a display of Dendrobiums; Messrs. G. W. 
Miller and Son, Wisbech, had a nice lot of 
Calanthes and Cypripediums; Messrs. James 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, had a group 
of choice Cypripediums ; Messrs. Heath and 
Son, Cheltenham, also showing these flowers 
in variety. Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, in a very attractive group, had good 
examples of Vanda Amesiana, Odontoglos- 
sum Niobe (very fine), Brasso-Cattleya 
Thorntoni, and the beautiful Cypripedium 
Charles Sladdin, whose sepals, petals, and 
pouch were almost uniformly spotted 
throughout. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had excellent examples of Dendro- 
bium Wardiauum, Sophro-Cattleya Saxa, 
Low’s variety, very beautiful in its reddish 
tone of colour, together with Lycastes, Cym- 
bidium Wiganianutn, Laelia anceps in its best 
forms, Oncidium vnricosum Rogersi, O. pul- 
vinatum, O. bicallosum, and others. Mrs. 
Norman Cookson, Wylam-on-Tvne, had the 
very beautiful Odontioda Bradshawse, Cook- 
eon’s variety, Cypripedium Kenneth, and C. 
Venus grtindiflorum in a choice lot. Mr. 


E. V. Low, Haywards Heath, had a variety 
of choice CyDripediums, Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, staging Laelias of the 
anceps type, Calanthes, and Cypripediums of 
sorts. Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Raw- 
don, Yorks, in addition to many plants of 
Vanda Amesiana, had the strange-looking V. 
Cathcarti, Brassavola nodosa, Cypripediums, 
and others in a capital lot. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Collections of high- 
class well-preserved Apples and Pears were 
a feature of the meeting, the most impor¬ 
tant being the gold medal group of one 
hundred dishes staged by Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. Tho 
very full table presented was in every sense 
of a representative character, and of great 
excellence. Firm, weightv, and highly- 
coloured fruits, such as the British cultivator 
of such things may still be proud of, were 
seen on every hand, the whole eliciting high 
praise. The following were noted among the 
leading sorts: Of dessert kinds, Cox’s 
Orange, King of Pippins, Ribston Pippin, 
King of Tomkins County, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Cornish Aromatic, while of cooking sorts 
Beauman’s Reinette, Newton Wonder, Bis¬ 
marck, Hambling’s Seedling (a splendid lot), 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet, and Northern Greening 
were fresh and bright. Messrs. Geo. Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone, staged 130 varieties 
of these fruits, Diamond Jubilee, King of 
Tomkins County (very fine), Brownlee’s 
Russet, Lord Derby, Bramley’s Seedlings, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Beauman’s Reinette, 
Norfolk Beauty (a grand mid-winter sort), 
and Stirling Castle (the latter usually in 
season in October and November, being ex¬ 
cellent). Mr. W. Seabrook, Chelmsford, had 
a smaller collection of Apples, the exhibits of 
Ribston Pippin, Bismarck, Blenheim Orange, 
and King of the Pippins being very fine. A 
most interesting exhibit was that of Pota¬ 
toes from the Monmouthshire Education 
Committee, its object being to show the rela¬ 
tive weight values obtained from a given 
number of sets. A full table of varieties was 
staged, the exhibition cards setting forth the 
exact weights of ware and small, as also the 
total of each variety. There were eighteen 
sets planted in each case, the total weights 
varying from 20 lb. in the lowest to 42J lb. 
in the highest of those we noted. The ex¬ 
hibit was of much value, and etill greater 
had the total weight of the planted sets— 
which we do not remember to have eeen — 
been recorded in each case also. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a very 
tempting-looking exhibit of superb Early 
White and Winter Mammoth Broccoli, the 
compact heads, of medium size, being very 
pure in colour and of ideal quality through¬ 
out. 

A full list of certificated plants and medals; 
awarded appears in our advertisement 
columns. 


International Horticultural Exhibition, 
1912. —The International Horticultural Ex¬ 
hibition to be held next year, in the Chelsea 
Hospital grounds, gathers increased patron¬ 
age from week to week. In the provisional 
schedule, published a fortnight ago, it was 
stated that King George and Queen Mary had 
consented to patronise the show, and Queen 
Alexandra, who has always taken a very 
lively interest in British gardening, has like¬ 
wise become a patroness of the exhibition.— 
R. Hooper Pearson, lion. Press Secretarj*. 


BIRDS. 

Death of canary {A. ¥. C. Sparke).— The 
death in this instance was due to tuberculosis 
of the bowels, accelerated by chill, very easily 
acquired at this season. See that the rest of 
your stock has plenty of cage-room, and that 
the cages are not hung too high, so that the 
air available is not contaminated either by 
breath or gas, or lamps, and that they are not 
hung in the draught. Your feeding is* good, 
though I should prefer, so far as seed is con¬ 
cerned, to feed mainly upon canary-seed 
during the winter, giving a little Hemp once 
a week, and a little millet along with the 
canaryVeed twice a week.—J. T. Bird. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Id planting, it is neces¬ 
sary, before introducing novelties—in the 
way of trees and shrubs especially—to study 
the climate of the place, so as to form some 
idea of its capabilities. It is very disappoint¬ 
ing to see things dwindle and die. There 
are certain districts where most things will 
thrive, and there are others where only the 
hardiest things will be satisfactory. The 
Japanese Cypress (Iietinospora) makes very 
handsome specimens in the south, but fails 
in the eastern counties. The Monkey Puzzle 
(Araucaria) and the Wellingtonias are often a 
disappointment, though Doth make grand 
trees near the sea in Sussex and Devon. 
Lawson's Cypress never fails, and the Cedar 
of Lebanon is always a grand lawn or park 
tree. All planters ought to know something 
about the suitability of trees and soils and 
climatic conditions. The Araucaria wants 
moisture. I have kept it going by flooding 
it with water in dry situations. The 
Cedar of Lebanon will penetrate further into 
the smoke radius than any other Conifer. 
Before we can plant successfully, we want 
all the knowledge available. Any tree or 
shrub which is not happy may be helped now 
with some good loam. 

Fruit garden.— Plant fruit-trees in autumn 
if the ground is ready, but at any rate plant 
fruit-trees. I like to plant in November, and 
do the necessary pruning in March. Heading 
back, as it is termed, is necessary to obtain 
well-balanced trees, but this heading back, if 
one buys trees three years old, is usually done 
in the nursery, and if the trees have broken 
well, there will be no hard cutting back after¬ 
wards, though there may, probably will, be a 
little stopping to do to get things into shape. 
We want well-grown and well-balanced trees, 
which means that the knife should be used both 
early in life and also later. As regards the 
Paradise, it is a good stock for free-growing 
Apple-trees, but is not required for free- 
bearing trees, that will bear well on a free 
stock. There are certain Apples, Pears, 
and Cherries which fail on a dwarfing stock, 
so that fruit-growers have something to learn 
yet in the matter of stocks ; and not only eo, 
but the dwarfing stocks require more feed¬ 
ing and more moisture than stocks which 
send their roots deep into the ground. Then, 
again, soils vary in character, and sometimes 
upset calculations. 

Vegetable garden.— So long as the 
weather continues so wet the seeds are 
better out of the ground, but hot-bed« can be 
made up for various seeds, and Onions for 
transplanting can be sown in boxes in a 
warm-house. Those who wish can adopt 
some modification of the French garden. As 
the wise king has said, there is nothing new 
under the sun, and in many private gardens 
early crops of vegetables and salads have 
been raised on mild hot-beds under glass— 
perhaps not on eo elaborate a system as the 
French garden, because it was not required. 
Among the things which may be grown under 
glass now are Mint, Tarragon, Chervil, Sweet 
Marjoram, and Sweet Basil. Most of these 
hot-Deds will carry two crops. For instance, 
a bed that has produced Asparagus may be 
filled with Potatoes or Lettuces. In country 
districts, where tree-leaves can be had for 
the labour of raking up and carting, vege¬ 
table and fruit forcing can be carried on 
cheaply and effectively. Ridging and 
trenching vacant land can be done now. 

Conservatory. —Retarded Lilies and other 
bulbs and roots are very useful in the con¬ 
servatory, because they' require very little 
forcing to bring them into flower. Arum 
Lilies, white and yellow, will now be a spe¬ 
cial feature, and may have weak liquid- 
manure once or twice a week. Coronilla 
plauca and its variegated variety will last 
in flower a long time, and it will do in a 
cool-house. Cnorozemas make handsome 
specimens when well grown, and the flowers 
last for some time. Clematis indivisa lobata 
is a pretty white-flowered variety, and, given 
a little warmth, will flower early in spring. I 
Have bad the plants {rained up with a single 
item 4 feet or o reet high, and then encouraged 
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to form a weeping head, in which condition 
they are very ornamental. Azaleas are 
making a brave show now. Steady forcing 
will bring out even the recently-imported 
plants if the early-flowering varieties are 
taken first. Of course, plants that were 
forced a little last year, such as Fielderi and 
the white indica, may be in flower earlier, 
and are useful for cutting. There is always 
a demand for white flowers, though of late 
there has not been quite so great a rush for 
white. We have still a few Chrysanthemums 
suitable for cutting, but they are not good 
enough for the conservatory, as there we want 
freshness as well as brightness. One of the 
most useful decorative plants is Asparagus 
Sprengeri. It is excellent for basket-work, 
and indispensable for cutting, and can be so 
easily raised from seeds. 

Forolng-house.— This house will be in full 
work now, as every shrub or plant which has 
been prepared for forcing will soon respond 
to warmth. A night temperature of i 
60 degs. will be high enough for most things. j 
A good deal of work of this kind can be done 
in early vineries and Peach-houses, and 
wherever fire-heat is used something or other 
can be brought on, though as far as possible 
overcrowding should be avoided. But when 
the gardener’s eye runs over everything daily 
—often several times a day—changes are fre¬ 
quent, and no great harm is done. Watering 
and syringing will be done only when re¬ 
quired, and no hard-and-fast rule can or 
should be laid down. This ia where expe¬ 
rience tells. 

Propagating-house. —There is a busy time 
for this department now. Cuttings of many 
things will soon be ready, but cuttings will 
strike better if taken from plants which have 
been warmed up a little Especially is this 
the case with Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
other soft-wooded plants. Seeds should be 
sown now of Petunias and Verbenas. Toma¬ 
toes soon germinate in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. Cucumbers and Melons 
also soon move in a warm-1 use or pit. 
Begonias should be sown in a pan, and be 
very lightly covered with sand, and the pan 
covered with a square of glass. Fern-spores 
may be sown on the surface of rather heavy 
loam made firm, the pots stood in pans, bo 
that water may be given from below. 

Pines and Bananas.— It is too soon yet to 
think about repotting successions, but a stock 
of good loam, adhesive rather than light or 
sandy, should be ready when wanted for top- 
dressing or repotting. Weak liquid-manure 
may be given to plants which are showing 
signs of throwing up fruits. I am inclined to 
think that in country districts, where leaves 
are plentiful to create root-warmth, some¬ 
thing may be done with Pines again. The 
fact is, glass-work is not so profitable as it 
was thirty years ago, and it may be necessary 
to try back and overhaul things a bit. It is 
a good many years since I had charge of a 
house where Bananas (Musa Cavendishi) 
were grown. We used to fruit a plant or two 
for the shooting parties every season, and 
the fruits came in useful when a large dessert 
was wanted, and only a very few had then 
acquired the taste. 

Disbudding early Peaolies.— In the early 
house the young shoots should be thinned 
when about an inch or so long, not doing too 
much at one time, and making a very care¬ 
ful selection of the shoot, that should spring 
from near the base, as upon this depends the 
next year’s crop. If there is room, another 
shoot may be left for the present, and a 
leader, as without a leader the fruits will 
not swell. There is a system known as the 
Hamiltonian system, when all shoots are 
taken from the upper aide of the branches. 
Reasoning from analogy, there ought to be 
some advantage in this, but I have never 
been quite able to see it. 1 think it is rather 
more important to obtain the best shoots 
available as low down as possible. Night 
temperature now, about 55 degs. 

Lat8 vinery.— It will be an advantage to 
cut and bottle all Grapes hanging on the 
Vines if there is a suitable room to keep them 
and got the Vines pruned and cleaned at 
ohee, all paint washed, and all w'all surfacee 


washed with a mixture of lime and sulphur. 
Then examine the borders and note their 
condition—so far as the inside borders are 
conoerned, anyway. Probably the outside 
borders are covered with leaves, and if they 
need help, that can be given later; but the 
house will now be empty, and there is a good 
chance for renovating the inside borders, if 
required, and help of some kind is generally 
beneficial. Some of the dry, exhausted sur- 
faco can be replaced with good loam, bone' 
meal, etc. 

Plants In the house.— There will be 
plenty of plants to select from now, including 
a few Orchids—Cypripediums, for instance, 
do well in a room, the flowerB lasting well. 
Azaleas last fairly well, as will also Heaths 
and Epacrises. Kentias are good Palms for 
indoors. In large establishments either 
candles or electric light are used, and plants 
will not suffer so much as from gas. A good 
deal depends upon the way the plants are 
watered. If watered carefully, they will last 
longer. I have seen plants returned with the 
roots all dead from standing in water in 
some ornamental receptacle. The sponge 
also should be used often to keep the foliage 
clean. 

E. Hobday. 


TBS COXZXO WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 80th.— Spraying fruit-trees is etill 
going on, and Gooseberry-bushes have had 
a further dressing of lime and soot. The 
lime sticks better when newly slaked, and 
this dressing is beneficial in other ways be¬ 
sides keeping off birds. Disbudding Peaches 
in early house. The syringe is used on fine 
days—rain-water of the same temperature as 
the house. 

January 81st .—There is a good deal of 
forcing going on now, both on hot-beds and 
also where hot-water-pipes are used. Two or 
three crops can be taken off each bed. Say 
we start with Asparagus in November, we 
may follow with Potatoes, Lettuces, 
Radishes, and later the beds may come in 
for Tomatoes or Cucumbers, or flowering 
plants be grown. 

February 1st.— Land that was trenched 
during the autumn will be in good working 
condition now, but if seeds are sown now of 
early crops, only small sowings will be made, 
as little and often is the rule till the time 
comes to sow main crops. Ground has been 
manured and trenched for Onions, Aspara¬ 
gus, and Seakale. 

February 2nd .—As the manure comes from 
the stables it is shaken over, and the short 
stuff suitable for Mushroom-beds taken out, 
laid in an open shed, and turned over 
when the heat rises, and, when sufficiently 
fermented, new beds will be made. A very 
large supply of Rhubarb and Seakale ia 
drawn from this bouse, and the house ought 
to be large to meet the demand. 

February 3rd .—The buds of Peaches on 
south walls are swelling, and pruning, clean¬ 
ing, and training may be completed. If any 
more spraying remains to be done, it is quit* 
late enough to do it now if the alkali wash is 
used. The usual routine work ie increasing 
now, and if such is put off it sometimes leads 
to some things being neglected. 

February l^th .—Moved flowering plants just 
I opening blossoms to the conservatory, filling 
the place again with other things. We want 
a constant stream of plants through the 
forcing department to the conservatory now. 
Sowed seeds of Petunias, Lobelias, Verbenas, 
etc., in heat. Stocks and Asters germinate 
quickly, and may be left & little longer. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 

Right to romovt plants [A. S. H.).— The 

occupier of a private garden may not remove 
any plants, neither can he claim compensa¬ 
tion for them. This may seem very hard, 
but it is the law. Usually, a landlord allows 
an outgoing tenant to take some of the plante 
away, and you should ask your landlord to 
extend the same 'courtesy to yon, bat be may 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be cl earl v s written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, llolkorn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business sh uld be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the i>sue immediately following their receipt. 
U’c do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All. who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf , flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLO WENS. 


Treatment of Lyon Bose (C. F. IF.).—Cut your 
Lyon Roses back about half way—a little lower if it 
leaves a rounder eye. Do not prune this Rose until 
mid-March. You will probably have to cut lower if 
the wood gets frosted; and it is not a variety that 
likes much pruning. 

Nose Freiherr von Marschall OP. Hillier).— 
This is the correct name of the Rose you refer to. 
It was raised by P. Lambert in 1904. The colour is 
red, shaded carmine, the flower being large and full, 
the bud long and pointed, with a long stalk. The 

f rowth is vigorous and the plant is free flowering, 
t is given as a cross between Princess Alice de 
Monaco and Rose d’Evian. 

Hyacinths in pots (E. if.).—Have you had the 
bulbs plunged in ashes up to the present? If so, 
and the pots are well filled with roote, then the 
plants should be watered in the ordinary way. Do 
not stand them in saucers of water. If you have 
stood them in the greenhouse* without first keeping 
them plunged in the ashes, then we fear you will 
have but little success with them. You are also 
keeping them much too warm, a temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 dogs, being quite sulllcient. 

Rosa Pernettiana El.),—The Pernettiana Roses 
are a comparatively new class, named after M. 
Pernet. of MM. l’ernet and Duchcr, who obtained 
the first crosr> from Soleil d Or, a Rose he was suc¬ 
cessful iu getting seedlings from. It is thete un¬ 
named seedlings that growers are crossing with other 
well-known varieties, and they all. more or Ics-s take 
after Soled d'Or. You name all the varieties in com¬ 
merce except Juliet, which is a cross between Soleil 
d'Or and Captain Hayward. Most are perpetual 
bloomers, but as the class increases we shall prob¬ 
ably find them vary in this respect according to the 
variety crossed with seedlings of Soleil d’Or, which 
will doubtless affect their size and shape also. So 
far raisers have not improved upon the fragrance 
found in the foliage of Soleil d'Or. No particular 
soil and treatment are needed. 

Nerlnes in the winter (Janette ).—Nerines 
should, directly the flowering is over, be placed in a 
good light position in the greenhouse and be kept 
watered. This is owing to the fact that new leaves 
are pushed up at about the same time as the flower- 
spikes, and growth continues throughout the winter 
and into the spriug. It is at that time that the 
bulbs are built up for another season's growth and 
flowers, these latter being ensured by a thorough 
ripening brought about by full exposure to the sun. 
Then by August a sharp look-out should be kept, 
and directly there are any signs of growth the plants 
must be watered. As a rule, the flower-spikes are 
the first visible signs of growth. These will grow 
freely if tlie plants are kept in the greenhouse. 
When Nerines are thoroughly established In their 
pots an occasional dose of liquid-manure during the 
growing season will be beneficial. 

Growing Tiger-flowers (Tigridia Pavonia) (J. 
Harper ).—About the end of March prepare a bed—if 
partially shaded, so much the better. Thoroughly 
drain this with rubble, etc., placed at a depth of 
18 inches or 24 inches, and fill it in with a well- 
mixed compost of rich loam and well-decayed leaf- 
mould in equal quantities, adding at the same time 
some sand. In April plant the bulbs 5 inches to 
ti inches apart and 3 inches deep, placing a little 
sand under and round each. The bulbs will require 
no further care, except watering in dry weather, 
until the blossoms begin to expand. When the 
foliage decays in the autumn the bulbs Bhould be 
carefully lifted, tied in bunches of about a dozen, 
according to their size, and hung in a cool, airy 
place until the next planting season. In warm dis¬ 
tricts and light soils they may be allowed to r emain 
in the ground, but iir you* district (Birmingham) we 
should advise you to lift the bulbs e\ v efy year, as 
advised above. We fear you jrpuld have Utile §Uccm« 
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In growing the Tiger-flowere In pots. See also the 
note re the successful cultivation of these plants, in 
our issue of January 21et, page 29. 

Heaths after flowering (Mrs. Drew ).—After 
flowering, cut the plants into shape, shortening back 
the long, vigorous shoots to one-third their length, 
then place them in the greenhouse to encourage 
fresh growth. When the young shoots have mode 
about half an inch of growth, repot, using sandy 
jicat, and see that the drainage is free. Pot firmly, 
stand the plants in a frame kejit close till they 
have recovered from the check, then stand them in 
the open, plunging in ashes to save watering. Water 
very carefully, taking care this is not overdone, as 
if this happens the soil gets soured and water¬ 
logged, which will be fatal. Guard against dryness 
at the roots aa well. When the cold nights come, 
remove to the greenhouse, ventilating freely on every 
favourable occasion. All depends on the treatment 
you give, but if well looked after we see no reason 
why your plants should not bloom next year. Unless 
you can follow the treatment in every detail which 
was given in a recent is«sue, you will not be able to 
strike the cuttings. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating Privet (Mytton ).—Privet is easily 
raised from cuttings put in in the autumn. Almost 
any kind of cutting will grow, but we prefer pieces 
of growth having a heel or, in other words, with a 
portion of old wood attached. Cut them about 
8 inches or 10 inches long, and, if possible, retain 
some foliage at the top. Plant in the open ground 
on deeply-dug ground, using plenty of sand at the 
base of the cuttings. See reply to “ Middlesex,” re 
“ Increasing Mistletoe,” in our issue of January 21st, 
page 43. 

FRUIT. 

Klldew on Vines (.4 Reader of Gardening).— 
Nothing short of a thorough cleansing of both bouse 
and Vine will be of the slightest avail. The fiiwt 
thing to do is to get the Vine pruned, if that has 
not been done, after which relieve the Vine, both 
stem and rods, of loose bark, and then scrub them 
with warm water in which a little soap has been dis¬ 
solved, being careful at the same time not to in¬ 
jure the buds with the scrubbing-brush. Then gather 
up tho primings, bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn 
the lot. This done, give the house a thorough 
scrubbing, usiug for the purpose a solution made as 
follows: —In the bottom of a bucket place a good 
hanch'ul of soft soap. Work this into a nasty-looking 
mixture by gradually pouring in hall a pint of 
paraffin. When thoroughly amalgamated, fill up the 
bucket with boiling water. Pour one-half of this into 
another bucket, and fill up both with hot water. 
Scrub every particle of woodwork and glass with this, 
and rinse down with clean water. Scrajie the walls 
and limewash them, using fresh kiln or lump lime for 
the purpose. While this ia slaking and boiling 
pour in half a pint of paraffin. When it has 
finished 6laking add enough water to reduce the 
whole to the right consistency, and apply while 
hot. Then dress the Vine with Gishurst’s com¬ 
pound, using the latter at the strength mentioned 
and as directed in the printed instructions to be 
found on the lid of the box. Keep a good look¬ 
out when the Vine makes new growth, and if 
mildew puts in an appearance dust the affected 
leaves immediately with flowers of sulphur. If dealt 
with promptly in this manner the attack can be 
stayed, but if it i9 allowed to develop before resort¬ 
ing to remedies it is then difficult to subdue, and 
ofttimes the crop is rendered useless. A cold, close, 
stagnant atmosphere or cold draughts is generally 
the cause of mildew appearing in unheated houses, 
and in such a season as the past and the previous one 
proved to be, very careful management is required to 
ward oil an attack. 

VEGETABLES. 

Keeping Parsnips (F. J. Overton ).—Early in 
November I lilted a portion of my Parsnip crop. 
Some of these were cooked, and, to my astonishment, 
they were hard, strong, and worthless, so far as 
flavour goes. A few days later another lot was tried 
with the same result. Having abundance in the 
ground adjoining those lifted, 1 dug some, cooking 
them in the same way. These were all one could 
witih, thus proving the value of leaving the roots in 
the ground. The storing of Parsnips is a simple 
matter. No advice I could give would improve on 
that given at page 4. What astonishes me is the 
number of people who still continue to lift and store 
in boxes iu dry places. Let anyone think for a 
moment, and he must see that roots thus treated 
lose their juices. In one large garden I know, the 
Parsnips were stored in a dry shed at the back of 
the houses. The cook often complained of their poor 
quality. When Pursnijw have to be obtained from the 
greengrocer they often are worthless. 1 proved last 
winter that Beet kept in the open ground was 
sujjerior to that stored in a dry shed.—J. C. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

T. M. Jones.—"We know of no cheap book dealing 
with the subject, but if you will send us the queries 
we will be pleased to help you through our pages. 
- H. B. Smith.—Yes, you may divide the Michael¬ 
mas Daisies at any time during the spring. Do this 

when the grow-th is iust starting.- G. W .—We know 

of no better remedy than the lime-water, used in 
the proportions and in the way we recommended. 


NAVES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Drew.— Erica propen- 

dens.- F. A. Astley .—Ornithogalum lacteum. See 

note on this in our issue of May 28, 1910, page 822. 

- 1. K P.—li Ojihiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, 

Draceena sp.; 3, Aralia Sieboldi; 4, Probably Justicia 
carnea, must have flowers.- M. Roberts.— Ornitho¬ 

galum lacteum. See above.—— Gakhanger .—The 
Wihtfer Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans). 

Name of fruit.-H. P. R. -Apple Brainley’e 
Beedling. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

John R. Box, Derby-road, Croydon.—Annual Garden 
Guide of Seeds, etc. 

Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfleld.-Liif of 
Seeds of Perennials; Special Offer of Lilies for Pre¬ 
sent Planting; Clearance Offer of Trees and Shrubs. 

R. H. Bath The Floral Furms, Wisbech.—Select 
Garden Seeds. 

MM. Vilmorin, Andrieix et Cie., 4. Qua! de la 
Megisserie, Paris. — General Catalogue, 1911. 

Hai.i, IMS. Moseley .—Seeds and Plants for 1911. 

Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.- 
Seed Guide for 1911 

CIIAS. w. Breadmore, Winchester.—Exhibitors’ 
Guide for 1911. 

Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone.-Trces and 
Shrubs for 1911. 

McUattie and Co., Manchester .-Garden Seeds for 
1911. 


Nesting-boxes.— In answer to your correspondent 
” G. H. R.,” in Gardening Illustrated, January 14th 
(page 28), the Royal Society for Protection of Birds, 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., supplies nesting-boxes 
for tits and other birds. The boxes can be seen at 
the office, or a leaflet, with illustrations and prices, 
will he sent on application. The Selborne Society 
also supplies boxes.—F. Russell. 

-In reply to ” G. H. R.,” nesting-boxes can be 

supplied by the Toy Industry, Ballycastle, Co. 
Antrim. These are made by Irish peasant children 
from Irish material. 

-“ G. H. R.” can get all these at the Society 

for Bird Protection, 23, Queen Anne's Gate, West¬ 
minster, London, 8.W.— Alanda. 

-Referring to a question about bird-boxes, I 

find the tits take to those I am about, to describe 
in preference to others. Get the trunk or branch of 
a tree, 5 inches or 6 inches thick, and saw it into 
9-inch lengths. Then hollow these out, leaving a 
1-inch shell all round. To accomplish this easily the 
top and bottom ends may he sawn off \ inch thick, 
and after the log has been hollowed out then nailed 
on again. The hole in the side of the log should bo 
H inches in diameter and 1 inch from the top.— 
J. H. B. _ 


Replies by post.— Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “ Post ’* written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


IV© //Are to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
foeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


OUR INDEX. 

The Index of Gardening Illustrated, 
1910, is now ready, and may be obtained on 
application at 17, Furnival-street, London, 
E.C., price 3d., or, post free, 3£d. It may also 
be obtained through any newsagent. The Index 
is exhaustive and complete, and those of our 
readers who have the issues for last year 
will find it a most valuable addition—indeed, 
indispensable for reference purposes. There 
are some 8,000 entries in the Index, being 
considerably more than in the previous simi¬ 
lar issue. The publication of the Index 
enables us to offer complete volumes, cloth- 
bound, of Gardening Illustrated for 1910, 
price 7s., or, carriage paid, 7s. 6d. Readers 
who have the 53 issues for last year, and wish 
them bound, with Index, should forward the 
numbers to this office (missing numbers can 
be supplied at the usual charge). Index and 
binding, as above, will cost 3s. 3d., carriage 
paid, 3s. 9d. Address Manager, Gardening 
illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, London, 
EC. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Apple Wyken Pippin.— One ie inclined to 
place this nearly in the front rank of dessert 
Apples from now onwards. Certainly, it is 
small, but of taking appearance, and the 
quality leaves little to be desired. It does 
remarkably well in the small bush and cor¬ 
don forms, and so is admirably adapted for 
small gardens. I should strongly recommend 
its inclusion in any planting of these forms 
of tree.—E. B. S. 

Oxalls enneaphyila.— I have succeeded 
well with this in full sun in a limestone, 
gravelly soil, but I cover the whole surface 
with small chippings of stone to prevent 
evaporation. I should be interested to know 
what Mr. Elliot’s experience is of that new 
and rare plant Oxalis adenophylla. A bank 
of it is the sort of thing one meets only in 
one’s dreams.—C. B. Robinson, Berkhamp - 
sted, Cheltenham. 

Chlok Pea (French, Pois Chiche; Spanish, 
Garbanzo).—This, which is scarcely known 
in our country, is a nutty, well-flavoured, 
large Pea, wanting long and thorough cook¬ 
ing. Not being used to it in our country, 
our cooks do not yet know how to treat it 
as the Spaniards do. It is only grown in 
warm countries, and this and other things 
which might be available for use in winter 
should be studied. We should be glad if 
any correspondent would tell us how it is 
used in Spain and Southern Europe. 

Abutilon vltlfollum and Solanum orls- 
pum. —I have read your queries on Abutilon 
vitifolium and also Solanum crispum in a 
recent issue, and would like to let you know 
that I have grown the two plants without any 
protection for the past few yeare. They 
stood 14 degs. of frost last winter. This 
frost killed all Olearias except Haasti, and 
most of my Veronicas except Traversi. The 
Abutilon ripened seed last year, and 1 
have seedlings planted out this winter. 
They appear healthy.— W. MacCabthy, 
Abbey feale, Co. Limerick. 

Adonis amuronsli. —A comparatively mild 
and open winter, so far, has brought into 
bloom earlier than usual the fine Adonis 
amurensis, one of our best early acquisitions 
of recent years. This year a plant under the 
shelter of the yellow-barked Dogwood came into 
bloom about the middle of January, although 
the small amount of sunshine has prevented 
the blooms from showing their full value. 
The large single yellow flowers are of great 
beauty, and there is a wonderful harmony 
between these and the yellow bark of the 
Dogwood. It grows less than a foot high, 
and the beautifully-formed foliage is a fea¬ 
ture of the plant which gives it a greater 
claim upon us. The double varieties are no 
more beautiful, but they are acceptable to 
those who wish to have more variety of form 
among their early flowers. There itf little 
difficftflty in cultivating^this Adonis,, but it 
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seems very liable to the attacks of slugs, 
which sometimes crop over the plants as they 
pierce through the earth. Its usual bloom¬ 
ing time is February and March.—Ess. 

Colohioum croclflorum.— One of the ear¬ 
liest flowers of the true winter, seeing that it 
came into bloom in December, and is in 
bloom now (January 21st), is Colchicum cro- 
ciflorum, or crocifolium, according to some 
authorities, although the former name is the 
more correct so far as regards the appear¬ 
ance of the little flowers. It is not by any 
means a common plant in gardens, and fre¬ 
quently one or other of the several other 
forms of C. montanum is substituted for it, 
while its liability to be attacked by slugs oc¬ 
casionally causes its loss. This little Meadow 
Saffron is a pretty, though not showy, plant, 
with flowers wdiich come before the leaves, 
as is the manner of the Colchicums as a rule. 
These blooms are about the size of those of 
some of the smaller varieties of the Scotch 
Crocus, and are white, with a dark-purple or 
black line up the centre of the outside of the 
segments. A little group is attractive, 
though quiet-looking in its appearance, and 
those who care for such scarce subjects as 
this Colchicum will be glad to be reminded 
of its existence. It is quite hardy, and will 
thrive in any common soil.— S. Abnott. 

Lily of Valley In sun versus shade — 
Opinions differ as to the best position to 
grow this in. The general opinion is that 
it must have partial shade. When at Rood 
Ashton in the autumn I saw it growing at 
the foot of high walls over the roots of fruit- 
trees. The foliage was large and healthy. 

I asked as to its flowering, and Mr. Rtrug- 
nell informed me that nothing could be 
more satisfactory. The Lily of the Vnlley 
and the large-flowered Violets occupied a 
big lot of border space. Some weeks later 
a lady asked me to examine her Lily of the 
Valley bed, with a view to lifting and re¬ 
planting it. I found this in a very sunny 
position at the end of a lean-to glasshouse 
facing west. The wall and corner faced full 
south. This wall was 10 feet to 12 feet high. 

I was assured the plants were white with 
bloom each year, and had been in the posi¬ 
tion six years. When the bed was lifted I 
never saw such a grand lot of flowering 
crowns—enough to plant eight times the 
space. When first planted, the ground was 
deeply dug and manured, and every year 
the bed received a good top-dressing of 
rotten manure and leaves from the Cucum¬ 
ber-beds.— West Surrey. 

A yellow-flowering ehrub for winter.— 
Had your correspondent “Leahurst,” who 
writes in Gardening Illustrated for 
January 14th, seen Hamamelis mollis near 
the Fern-house at Kew as I saw it on Boxing 
Day he would no longer regard Jasminum 
nudiflorum, and occasionally Forsythia sus- 
pensa, as the only yellow-flowering shrubs 
to depend open for winter blooming. The 
Hamamelis in question wav at that time 


thickly studded with its beautiful golden 
blossoms. Beautiful as all the Asiatic Witch 
Hazels are, this is the finest, but owing to the 
fact that H. arboroa and its immediate allies 
are somewhat later in blooming, a place 
might well be found for all of them, as in 
this way a succession of flowers is kept up. 
Hamamelis mollis, a native of China, differs 
from H. arborea in being more shrubby in 
habit, in its much larger and rounder leaves, 
and in the flowers being of a clearer yellow, 
as well as in the petals being broader and 
not crisped as in H. arborea. It is one of 
the most beautiful shrubs of recent introduc¬ 
tion, despite the numbers that we have had 
put into commerce of late years. It forms 
a handsome specimen, but, if possible, it 
should be so planted that there is a dark 
background to show off the flowers to advan¬ 
tage.—X. 

Carnation White House.— The life-like 
illustration of this lovely new white variety of 
Carnation of the American or perpetual-flower- 
ing type, together with the note from Mr. 
E. H. Jenkins, which is given in last week’s 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, is now most 
opportune. Those who have not had the good 
fortune to see the flowers as exhibited by 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, will 
now, at any rate, be in a position to form an 
idea of the size and fine form displayed in 
this new introduction, while Mr. Jenkins sup¬ 
plies other important particulars, which the 
illustration cannot impart. Visitors to the 
Horticultural Hall on the occasion of the 
fortnightly meeting held on January 17th last 
again had the pleasure of seeing a fine stand 
of flowers, and those who had not hitherto 
seen the variety were able to judge of its 
merits, I being among the number. The 
eulogies passed upon this Carnation are, I 
consider, not in any way overdrawn, and, 
having personally inspected the flowers and 
learnt of its habit of growth, etc., I agree 
with all that. Mr. Jenkins has written. That 
Carnation White House has a great future 
before it there can be no two opinions, and it 
will, without doubt, be largely sought after 
this season.—G. P. K. 

Dwarf Hairbelle as edgings _The short 

note on this subject by “W.,” in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of January 14th (page 23), 
will probably be useful to those who are 
considering the question of dwarf edgings. 

I should like to add, however, that the value 
of these little Hairbells for edgings is much 
improved by growing them over a low edging 
of stones, the height of this depending upon 
the character of the Campanula employed. 
In winter an edging of C. pusilla or of most 
of the other dwarf Hairbells is of little value, 
as the plants arc then at rest and do not 
form a distinct enough margin. C. muralis 
is generally to be procured as C. portens- 
chlagiana, its recognised botanical name. The 
variety major is useful for a higher edging 
of stone. C. gargampa is also good, but 
C. g. hirsnta is still better, and ‘either of 
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these is suitable for a stone edging about 
6 inches high. My experience of C. pulla is 
the same as that of “YV.”— i.e., it is an im¬ 
possible kind. Its hybrid, C. pulloides, is 
no better; and C. Zoysi is useless for the 
purpose also, although one of the choicest 
of the dwarf Hairbells. Those mentioned by 
“W.”—C. pusilla and C. carpatica, with C. 
portenschlagiana and C. garganica hirsuta— 
are the most reliable and useful. We have 
far too much monotony in the way of edging 
plants in the greater number of gardens, 
and “W.’s” note and the illustration it ac¬ 
companies are well worthy of consideration. 

—S. Arnott. 

Primula malaooldes. —A considerable 
number of plants of this pretty new epecies of 
Primula was staged by Messrs. S. Bide and 
Sons, Alma Nurseries, Farnham, Surrey, at 
the recent fortnightly meeting, held in the 
Horticultural Hall on January 17th last. It 
is a fine decorative subject for the green¬ 
house and conservatory during the dull winter 
months, and, being apparently of easy cul¬ 
ture, and producing, moreover, a profusion of 
pale pink flowers in whorls on erect foot¬ 
stalks, it is a plant that the amateur grower 
should be able to manage with ease. The ven¬ 
dors state “ that seeds sown in August grow 
into specimen plants, that bloom right 
through the winter months,” which statement 
was amply verified by the specimens staged. 
They also recommend that cool treatment be 
accorded the plants from the commencement. 

In general appearance, P. malacoides re¬ 
sembles in miniature the well-known P. ob- 
eoniea, as it was when first introduced, there 
being visible also the same slight variation 
both in the form and colour of the flowers and 
foliage, which were at one time a marked cha¬ 
racteristic of that variety. Being smaller in all 
its parts, plants full of flower may be had in 
pots not exceeding 5 inches and 6 inches in 
diameter.—A. W. 

Carnation J. Whltcombe Riley.— If a high 
standard of excellence is to be maintained in 
gardening, it is as necessary occasionally to 
refer to the weeds as to those good flowering 
plants whose merits delight us all. It is in 
this sehse that I refer to the above-named 
yellow perpetual-flowering Carnation, which, 
as at present shown in this country, is very 
poor. Each time I see a vase of its badly- 
coloured flowers, I ask myself why specialists 
of the Carnation show it. To describe ^this 
washy-coloured flower as a “ fine yellow ' or 
a “pure self yellow,” is as unreasonable as 
it is untrue. In these respects it is decidedly 
inferior to the old yellow Pride of Penshurst, 
which, likewise, was very poor during the 
winter months, if endeavouring at other times 
to make amends for its proverbial sleepiness 
at the time stated. I say this much of a 
variety which, both in 1908-9, has in America 
received high awards. That it is not at pre¬ 
sent doing well in England may be due en¬ 
tirely to Tack of the sunshine so liberally 
bestowed in its native land. Whether the 
subject of these remarks will improve, or 
whether it may prove to be the progenitor of 
a better thing, are questions for the future. 
That a good yellow-flowered perpetual Car¬ 
nation would be welcomed by all there is no 
gainsaying. It must, however, be something 
really good, and while it is coming there is 
no need for unduly advertising the poverty- 
stricken race from which it sprung.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Colchloum hydrophllum.— When it be¬ 
comes cheaper—althought not now beyond 
the reach of many in small numbers—this 
Meadow Saffron is likely to take a rather im¬ 
portant place in winter and early spring gar¬ 
dening. In it we have a flower which comes 
as early as the Snowdrop and the Winter 
Aconite, and gives us a bit of bright rose- 
purple, which is even more welcome in the 
dull days than it would be in the height of 
summer, when such colours are plentiful. A 
little clump of Colchicum hydrophilum will 
afford this, even though there may be too 
little sunshine in January to induce it to open 
fully. When in the closed stage, the flowers 
form little cones of rose-purple, and present 
quite a bright appearance. When open to 
tne sun, they are still more priced. It id one 
of the small# Meadow Saffrons, dwarfer 
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than, but as large in the segments of the 
flower as, the common Meadow Saffron (Col¬ 
chicum autumnale). Fortunately, however, it 
is much shorter in the tube, and will stand 
the weather much better than practically any 
cf the autumn-flowering Colchicums. I first 
noticed it in bloom in my garden this season, 
very early in January. Colchicum hydro¬ 
philum, which ought, I suppose, to be called 
the Water-loving Meadow Saffron, likes moist 
situations, and i am growing it in a corner in 
which Primula rosea and a few other mois¬ 
ture-loving Primulas delight. There it has 
thriven well for the past few years, giving 
yearly its bright flowers very early in the 
season. It is a native of Asia Minor, and we 
owe it, I believe, to Mr. Siehe, of Mersina.— 

S. Arnott. 

The sowing Of annuals.— Some writers 
advocate sowing the seed of annuals in the 
open in preference to raising the plants in 
warmth, and assert that far finer plants of 
sorts almost invariably raised in heat are 
obtainable by sowing in the open garden, and 
the slight postponement of the blooming 
season is more than counterbalanced by in¬ 
creased vigour and free-flowering. One is 
being continually struck by the unusual 
dimensions attained by annuals that have | 
sprung from self-sown seed. A single self- 
sown seedling of the blue Cornflower will 
often develop into a plant 4 feet in height 
and 3 feet through, starred with dozens of 
flowers. Shirley Poppies, self-sown, assume 
equally vigorous proportions. A few sum¬ 
mers ago I came across, in the garden of a 
farm cottage, two of the best beds of Godetias 
that I have ever seen, and found, on inquiry, 
that they were self-sown seedlings, that had 
been discovered in a neighbouring garden, 
and had been transplanted 18 inches apart 
while yet young. It has been said that no 
one should thin out his own seedlings. It is 
not in human nature to destroy dozens or 
hundreds of plants that owe their being to 
the act of the sower. Again, it is not in 
human nature to 60 W thinly enough, and for 
this there are many reasons. Some of the 
seed may fail to germinate, some seedlings 
may wither as soon as they appear, some 
may be destroyed by slug, snail, mole, or 
mouse, and yet the remnant left may be suffi¬ 
cient to ultimately secure the desired effect. 
But Nature is not troubled with these mis¬ 
givings, and, as a consequence, the wind- 
borne seed falls to earth, to fashion, as the 
months roll by, a plant that will dwarf those 
members of its race that man has sedulously 
nurtured from their earliest days.— 

HAM FlTZHERBERT. 

Acacias at Kow.— Each ‘urring spring 

the large greenhouse Acacia in the tem¬ 
perate-house, when laden with their wealth 
of golden blossoms, form quite a feature. It 
is, of course, too early for many of them to 
be yet in flower, but even in mid-winter they 
are not unrepresented. A large specimen of 
the Mimosa of the florists' shops—Acacia 
dealbata—is already a mass of gold. The 
glaucous character of the foliage of this 
Acacia gives it, irrespective of Blossoms, a 
very attractive appearance. Another in 
which this character is also much pronounced 
is the comparatively little-known Acacia 
Baileyana, in which the leaves are not so 
large nor so much divided. Acacia Baileyana 
is a very beautiful greenhouse Acacia, that 
does not require such a large structure for 
its development as A. dealbata. Acacia 
linearis, with long, narrow leaves and pale 
yellow flowers, has been in bloom for a long 
time, and is now past its best. Of smaller 
kinds, grown in pots, Acacia platyptera, 
whose stems have curious wing-like appen¬ 
dages on either side, bears its rich golden 
blossoms, as a rule, during the autumn and 
early winter months, but even now it has 
by no means passed out of bloom. A second 
species showing the same winged character is 
Acacia alata, a much rarer plant than the 
other. It is less showy, the colour of the 
flowers being pale yellow. Two species ex¬ 
tensively grown as pot plants, and now in 
bloom, are Acacia Drummondi, which forms 
a neat-growing little bush, clothed with com- 
und leaves, and bearing in great profusion 
ttle-brush-like spikes of pale yellow 


flowers, and Acacia ovata, also known as A. 
obliqua, whose neat, rounded leaves are of & 
deep green colour, and the flowers borne in 
little globular balls of a rich golden hue. 
These two last-named are among the few 
members of the genus that are popular as 
market plants.—X. 

Abut!Ion vitifolium.—I have noticed in 
the last two issues of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated inquiries as to the hardiness of 
Abutilon vitifolium. I have grown this 
lovely shrub here for some years quite suc¬ 
cessfully. The first plant I got was from 
Newry, in Ireland, and I planted it in the 
open. After living for two years, and flower-' 
ing the second year rather poorly, it died. I 
then got some seed from Mr. Osgood Mac- 
Kenzie, of Inverewe, in whose well-known 
gardens on the west coast of this county 
there is a unique collection of rare flower¬ 
ing-shrubs for Scotland, the climate there 
being almost, if not quite, as mild as in 
Cornwall. 1 raised some good plants, which 
flowered freely last summer, on a south wall. 
They are from 8 feet to 10 feet high, and 
came through last winter quite safely, 
although on one night we had 3f> degs. of 
frost. I find that A. vitifolium does not 
flower really w T ell until it is three years old, 
and then the large, porcelain-blue bells are 
a lovely sight, and well worth waiting for. 

I may also mention that I have a Eucalyptus 
coccifera growing out-of-doors, which at five 
years old was 30 feet high. Last wunter, 
however, cut it back severely, but it haa 
broken out again nicely, and, I hope, means 
to entirely recover. My famous ‘‘Tulloch” 
Rhododendron arboreum, which was planted 
here some ninety years ago, and always 
comes into bloom the second week in Decem¬ 
ber, and remains in flower until April, is a 
grand sight at present, there being many 
hundreds of its Beautiful deep-pink blooms 
out. I may add that my garden is 
situated on the east coast, 400 feet above the 
sea, and about half a mile away from it. 
It is on the slope of the hill, facing 
due south.—D uncan Davidson, Tulloch 
Castle , Dingwall, Ross-shire. 

Plants and lime.— The interesting letter 
from Mr. Clarence Elliott, in your issue of 
January 21st, on “Heaths and lime,” will 
doubtless bring to mind several peculiarities 
of this nature to your readers, especially to 
those who have done any collecting in 
Switzerland. I remember very well finding, 
on the beautiful slope above Siora Lake, a 
mass of Drya? >petala growing in peaty, 
Black humus ummocks with Gentiana 

verna showing il& brilliant blue stars among 
the carpet of green and mingled with the 
white Dryas flowers. I decided there and 
then thau iWre ' bsolute confirmation of 
the common idea that this plant was purely 
a peat-lover; and then a week later, in the 
Engadine, I walked over literally acres of it 
in neavy clay soil intermixed with broken 
limestone gravel—I could not walk without 
trampling on the countless flowers. Here is 
a case rather the converse of Mr. Elliott s 
experience, for I rather doubt whether here, 
on the Cotswolds (which are entirely disin¬ 
tegrated limestone gravel on the higher 
levels and a heavy loam and clay rich m 
lime on the lower slopes), we could grow 
Dryas. In cultivation we invariably give 
it peat. I believe, however, that the general 
impression is that Sanguinaria canadensis-- 
that beautiful plant which has such a nasty 
appearance when one cuts the roots 18 a 
peat-lover. I have, however, grown it on the 
top of a mound of soil three parts composed 
of this limestone gravel and no peat what¬ 
ever, and it does so well that I should ncv er 
try peat again. Ourisia coccinea is another 
plant that occurs to me as being usually con¬ 
sidered a peat-lover, whereas it is infinitely 
better in heavy, fat loam, on the surface of 
which it will spread like a Nettle. I do not 
know the conditions under which it is found 
in nature.—C. B. Robinson, Rerkhampsted , 
Cheltenham , January 23rd, 1911. 


Notes Of the Week.— The Editor will bt 
grateful to readers who toill kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BETONICA GRANDIFLORA ROBUSTA. 
Botanically, the genus Betonica is now re¬ 
ferred to Stachys, though the former and 
better-known name is still adhered to by 
hardy plant growers generally. The genus 
Betonica is a small one, and not of great im¬ 
portance to the gardener, those chiefly culti¬ 
vated being, I presume, seedling variations 
of B. grandiflora or something near akin. 
That 6hown in the accompanying illustration 
is the freest-flowering variety known to me, 
and, when exhibited by Mr. Amos Perry at 
Holland Park a year or so ago, secured an 
award of merit. It would appear to be a 


plants may be increased freoly by division, or 
may be raised from seeds. They are of the 
easiest culture in good garden soil. E. J. 

- Under the name of Betonica grandi¬ 
flora, this wae figured in the Botanical Maga¬ 
zine in 1793, with the following description : 
“ It is at once distinguished from every other 
known species by the large size of the 
flowers, and by the whorls being distinct and 
not forming a spike. It is a native of 
Siberia, and, consequently, perfectly hardy. 

| Flowers in June and July. Easily propa- 
| gated by parting its roots, and requires no 
j particular treatment. Introduced by Mr. 

| Loddiges, nurseryman, at Hackney, within 
I these few years. Far exceeds in beauty all 
I its congeners.” 

Aster Falcone**!. —Of the dozen or 60 Asters 
I found wild in India, A. diplostephioides, 


Betonica prandiflora robusta in Sir Frank Crisp’s garden at Henlcj*. 


vigorous-growing, highly-coloured form of 
the plant long catalogued and known as B. 
grandiflora rosea. The plant is about 
15 inches or so in height, and possessed of 
the sturdy tufted habit of growth and great 
freedom of flowering so well shown in the 
picture. While I do not greatly admire the 
rigid formality and erectness of growth which 
characterise the plant, I yet see a very con¬ 
siderable fund of usefulness for dwarf plants 
of self-supporting habit and freedom of 
flowering, such as this one, particularly so 
for plants whose flowers add brightness and 
warmth to their surroundings. Hence, one 
might favourably regard this brightest and 
best of the Betonys as a front row border 
lant worthy ^attention. From so good a 
:ind brighter-coloured and largfcr-fltfwered 
varieties might reasonably be expected. The 
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which grows on the alpine Himalayas at from 
i 14,000 feet to 16,000 feet, has long been 
i knowm in cultivation, as it was introduced 
[ into England about thirty years ago. It has 
a stout root-stock, from which springs a soli- 
l tary leafy stem from 12 inches to 18 inches 
i high, the flower-heads being 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, bright purple, with yellow anthers pro¬ 
truding beyond the disc florets. Four years 
ago Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covcnt Garden, 
received seeds from a correspondent in Kash¬ 
mir of what was then thought to be this 
Aster ; but when the plants raised from them 
flowered at Kew and elsewhere, they proved 
to be quite distinct, and have, therefore, been 
named A. Falconeri. The late Dr. Aitchison 
found this ptynt in Kashmir at altitudes of 
8,600 feet to 11,000 feet, where it was com¬ 
mon, the roots being used by the natives for 


' washing clothes. Generally there is little dif¬ 
ference between the two species in question, 
i except that the leaves of A. Falconeri are 
larger, some of them being from 6 inches to 
8 inches long by 2 inches w r ide, and the 
flower-heads are rather larger ; the ray-florets 
are white at the base, and the disc is orange- 
coloured. The plant is quite hardy in a semi- 
shaded spot in a rock garden, and it produces 
its flowers in March or April. It is, perhaps, 
the largest-flowered of all the true Asters, of 
which over 200 species are known (the China 
Aster belongs to another genus—namely, Cal- 
listephus), and is a valuable addition to hardy 
alpine plant s.—77<e Field. _ 

THE SWEET PEA BOOM. 

No flower of our gardens has ever had to 
suffer from such excess of emotional praise 
1 as the Sweet Pea. Even the Rose has never 
suffered from the effusive eulogy which 
has clustered round the Sweet Pea. 
Surely all this effusiveness is in no sense 
essential to the growth or popularity of 
any description of flower, because any 
beautiful flower speedily finds its way to 
popular favour and to gardens. Some 
who have been so lavish in their praise 
may have done so because there arc 
always to be found people who see every¬ 
thing through coloured or magnifying 
glasses. But still, with all 6uch consti¬ 
tuted minds, enthusiasm is not enduring. 
That excitement presently fizzles out, 
and change to some other favourite fol¬ 
lows. The seed trade has found in this 
humble garden flower a kind of Eldorado. 
In another direction, we have Sweet Pea 
books ad nauseam. The remarkable 
thing about all this literature and cultu¬ 
ral detail seems to be that it is forgotten 
that Sweet Peas were well grown long be¬ 
fore the days of the Sweet Pea Society, 
and myriads who have not read the newer 
literature still grow them : What was it 
that first created all this furore? Was it 
the work of the late Mr. Henry Eckford, 
who, in his quiet, unassuming way, was 
working to create new and beautiful 
varieties out of the older Sweet Peas, and 
did so so successfully, or was it the sud¬ 
den change into the form of the flowers 
of the wavy standards, the first of which 
was Countess Spencer? Somehow, prior 
to its introduction, no great fuss was 
made. Things went on smoothly and un¬ 
obtrusively, and myriads who grew' Sweet 
Peas were grateful to that earnest 
worker, Henry Eckford, for the beautiful 
varieties he had so unostentatiously 
placed at their disposal. But with the 
advent of the waved standard, what 
seemed to have been a sort of Sweet Pea 
mania set it, and Eckford’s life-long 
labours are iiow t at a discount. Yet what 
has been obtained from this new break? 
Certainly some new and beautiful colours, 
but equally far too many that are now 
found to be too much alike. The modern 
way to ruin the reputation of any variety 
is to class it with some eight, ten, or 
twelve others as too-much-alike, thus 
showing, whilst thus destroying the 
variety’s reputation for distinctness, that 
w’e have been inundated in the past with 
varieties that have been found to be little 
better than mere reproductions of others 
already in commerce. Is it with a desire 
to show some sense of repentance for 
past 6ins that these classified lists of “ too- 
much-alike ” varieties are now published? 

It was one of the merits of Laxton’s, Eck¬ 
ford’s, and others’ Sweet Peas in the pre- 
Spencer days that they were reliable and 
fixed in character. Purchasers of these 
flowers prefer to have those varieties they 
can trust to be true to name and colour. 
That reliability we used to have. Now. chao3 
i reigns in so many cases, and of those of the 
1 wavy standard section, how many come irre¬ 
gular, and how few come true! With not a 
few varieties, fixity of character seems to be 
out of the question. It is a matter for won- 
, der that any so-called novelty should ever 
I receive any honour or award until it has been 
grown for three years successively in a 
public trial. A test of one year is of little 
use, as, whilst, perhaps, then showing re- 
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liability, in the following j r ear there ie no 
fixity of character. Is it worth naming 
varieties of such a nature, much lees giving 
thgm an award? After all, while in the minds 
of bo many Sweet Pea growers, trader or 
amateur, the dominant aim may be winning 
prizes or raising novelties to offer for sale 
at enhanced prices, there are thousands—pos¬ 
sibly even hundreds of thousands—of growers 
of Sweet Peas who do so for the sake of these 
sweet, charming flowers for ordinary garden 
decoration, and to have some for cutting. 
To such persons, getting gigantic single 
stems or plants 10 feet in height, and essen¬ 
tially ungainly, or four or five flowers on a 
stem, and those stems 18 inches long, are 
all matters of entire unconcern. All these 
are true florists and gardeners, because they 
grow flowers for their sweetness, their purity, 
and their beauty. This mania of to-day will 
presently die out, and the Sweet Pea as a 
garden flower will gain in consequence. 

Odorattjs. 


PINKS. 

There are few gardens so small that some 
room cannot be found for a few Pinks. These 
have been somewhat neglected of late, but 
are gradually coming to the front again—at 
least, the increased demand for plants seems 
to indicate that such is the case. There are 
many situations for which they are suitable— 
small beds on turf, little nooks along shrub¬ 
bery borders, small borders facing low ter¬ 
race walls and the like. In connection 
with the last-named situation, I saw a bit of 
planting last summer that was very pleasing 
—clumps of Lobelia cardinalis at intervals 
and a groundwork of Albino Pinks. The 
small, compact flowers, as represented by the 
above—King, Ashley, Old Chelsea, Padding¬ 
ton, and others of similar character—are 
more satisfactory than big, loose flowers, 
which split almost as soon as they expand, 
and are flat on the ground after the first 
heavy rain. Very good stuff should be ready 
for planting when the state of the soil will 
permit, in the shape of layers that were put 
down early in a bit of good soil. The layer¬ 
ing should be in careful hands, as, the Grass 
being much finer than that of the Carnation, 
it runs the risk of being entirely severed or 
cut so far through as to prolong root-forma¬ 
tion. It is advisable to select clean, healthy 
stools from which to layer. Any good gar¬ 
den soil grows Pinks well, but in preparing 
ground for their reception a dressing of road- 
grit, with which is incorporated a fair 
amount of horse-droppings, may be dug in, 
this encouraging root-action and keeping the 
soil moist. _ E. B. S. 

SWEET PEA CULTURE. 

The preparation of the ground in winter is 
important, deep culture being essential. Soils 
differ, and it may be that on some favoured 
soil digging one spit deep would be sufficient, 
but few are so favoured. The ground with 
which I have to deal requires a greater 
amount of labour. For the growth of 
flowers for exhibition, it is trenched 2 feet 
or more deep, and, as the work proceeds, 
cow-manure is mixed with the soil, not put 
in layers, and, as it is a light, hungry soil, 
turfy loam is also added. This being done 
annually, Sweet Peas do well each year on 
the same ground. The difficulty of light 
soils is that they dry so quickly during sum¬ 
mer ; but, by well manuring and digging 
early, one can get over most of the trouble. 
Growers are agreed that Sweet Peas like 
firm soil to root in, and here, again, is a 
reason for getting the trenching finished as 
early as possible, so that the ground may 
settle. The young plants are at the present 
time in frames in pots, some just through the 
soil, and the forwardest about 3 inches high. 
They are treated as being hardv—that is, the 
lights are taken off all day unless it be frosty 
or the wind of a cold, cutting nature, in 
which case air is given by tilting them. The 
growth soon becomes drawn, so that it would 
be wiser to err on the side of too much air 
than not enough. Very little water ie re¬ 
quired during winter, but when it is given, 
enough to soak the earth in the pots ie poured 
in. 
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One or two changes will this year be made 
in culture. This year the growth will not be 
restricted so much as formerly.-Where I had 
but one shoot to a plant two will be chosen, 
and the plants will be put the same distance 
apart—namely, 9 inches. From row to row 
I have usually allowed 6 feet. This year it 
will be 4 feet, as the former distance seemB 
a waste of ground. Not only this, but I fancy 
if less room generally and more growth all 
round be allowed, one of the principal diffi¬ 
culties—that is, a shortness of the flower- 
stems—is got over. This want of length in 
the stem has been a failing, and I have re¬ 
peatedly noticed that where the growth had 
been restricted there was a correspondingly 
longer flower-stalk. Still, I think this idea 
of the long stem has been carried too far, 
and many times, in competition, good flowers, 
well placed on the stem, have been over¬ 
looked if there has been a slight falling-off 
in this direction. The National Sweet Pea 
Society is taking up the matter, and if the 
rule in judging, that 18 inches shall be a 
fair stem, is established, we shall be rid of 
the too-long-drawn spikes of bloom which 
find favour now’. 

I was not satisfied with the way the plants 
were trained last year. After stout posts 
had been fixed and wires stretched top and 
bottom, string was used for each stem to be 
fastened to. This gave no end of trouble. 
Wind and other causes loosened the strings, 
and the points of the growths snapped, be¬ 
cause the tendrils had nothing to cling to. 
This year I shall return to Hazel-sticks, w ith 
their twigs, and thus save no end of worry. 
Those who do not’ grow Sweet Peas for ex¬ 
hibition should take equal pains in their cul¬ 
ture as those who do, for most persons like 
good specimens of whatever flower is taken 
up. The only difference to growers for what 
I will term ordinary use is in regard to 
varieties. There are some sorts an exhibitor 
will have—say, Audrey Crier and Lavender 
George Herbert, very fine, certainly, yet so 
uncertain that one may, perhaps, grow a 
dozen plants of either, and not obtain a third 
of them true. The ordinary cultivator, then, 
need not bother about such, but confine the 
selection to sorts which are fixed. Again, 
there are splendid kinds in the ordinary v.ay 
that may not be quite large enough for show, 
or, perhaps, not frilled in shape. Such a 
sort is Queen Alexandra, a telling variety. 
Apart from exhibiting, the following kinds 
will please everyone who grows them : Clara 
Curtis, cream ; Uazzler, flame-colour; Earl 
Spencer, orange; Elsie Herbert, white, 
edged rose ; Etta Dyke, white ; Helen Pierce, 
mottled blue ; John Ingman, rosy-carmine ; 
Lady G. Hamilton, lavender; Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, buff, edged rose; Mrs. Henry 
Bell, light buff; Mrs. Townsend, white, edged 
purple; Sunproof Crimson, and Princess 
Victoria, pale pink. S. H. 


HARDY PRIMULAS. 

I should be much oblleed for any Information re- 
trardinp soil, position, and culture of the followfnp 
Primroses: capitnta, denticulata. farinosa. frondoea. 
mcRaseflefolia,sikkimensis, and viscosa. Am I right In 
supposing that all these are hardy and of perennial 
duration? Can these be satisfactorily raised from 
seed?—L. D. D. 

[The species of Primula you name have a 
right to be regarded as of perennial duration, 
though for garden decoration they are gene¬ 
rally much better regarded and treated as 
though of biennial duration onlv—that is to 
say, in every instance the seedling plant is 
much more vigorous, and capable of a far 
finer display than the divided specimen. In 
some instances— e.g., capitata, farinosa, fron- 
dosa, and sikkimensis—the plants cut so 
sorrv a figure after the first flow’ering that 
seedling-raising becomes very much of a 
necessity, and, in short, there is no other way 
whereby free colonies of the plants—in whicri 
way they should always be grown—can be so 
quickly obtained. P. viscosa and its varie¬ 
ties, while strictly perennial and amenable 
to biennial division, also make fine tufts if 
grown quickly from seeds. In the case of 
capitata. it is advisable to sow the seeds in 
early May, planting the seedlings out in 
groups so soon as large enough to handle. £{ 
sown earlier, this remarkable species will 


probably be found to be sending up its flower- 
stems at the moment we are expecting 
autumn frosts, which, with the fog and wet, 
quite ruin the possibility of a good effect. 
By sowing in April or May, the young plants 
are usually prevented from doing this, and, 
passing the winter well, the plants would 
make a good flowering the season following. 
P. denticulata, farinosa, and frondosa are 
virtually deciduous species, dying to a crown¬ 
like bud, little of which is seen in the case of 
the two last-named. These may be sown at 
once, and grown on without a check. The 
Sikkim Cowslip is almost a bog-plant, and is 
only seen to advantage when grown in colo¬ 
nies and in a fairly moist spot in leaf-mould, 
loam, and peat in equal parts. P. megaseae- 
folia is somewhat tender, and, being a winter 
and early spring bloomer, should be given a 
sheltered* place in the rock garden or be 
grown in a frame. The plant delights in a 
moderately rich, loamy 6oil, and both in 
foliage and in the colour of its flowers is one 
of the most distinct. The soil requirement* 
of P. denticulata are deep, rich, moist loam, 
its variety cashmeriana being of a more vigo¬ 
rous growth. P. farinosa and P. frondoea 
delight in moist peat and loam, the sides of 
an artificial bog suiting the plants quite well. 
There should, of course, be no stagnant 
moisture present, though the moisture should 
be abundant. P. viscosa is quite at home in 
deep, gritty loam, with a little moisture 
added, and the plants should always be in¬ 
serted down to the leaf-growth, to encourage 
root production. One or more articles on 
these interesting plants will appear in sub¬ 
sequent issues.] 


SWEET PEAS OF TO-DAY. 

The Sweet Pea is one of the most popular 
hardy flowers in cultivation, and in such high 
appreciation is it held that it ranks quite on 
an equality with the Rose and Carnation in 
the estimation of many. 

The great enthusiasm which is now dis¬ 
played in connection with its cultivation is 
prompted in great measure by the very nume¬ 
rous competitions which are now held all 
over the country. Even those who do not 
exhibit grow them to a greater or less extent, 
which fact is due to the wonderful improve¬ 
ment which has been effected in this flower 
within recent years. Compared with the 
varieties in cultivation fifteen or twenty years 
ago, the flowers of the present-day sorts at 
once reveal the immense strides which have 
been made in their improvement, both in re¬ 
gard to their astonishing size and in the wide 
range of the lovely and exquisite colours 
which are now available. A great advance¬ 
ment in the formation of the up-to-date types 
of flow’ere is also another noticeable feature, 
many of them being beautifully waved, 
frilled, and fluted. Under this latter cate¬ 
gory come all those known in the Sweet Pea 
world as the “ Spencer ” varieties, and very 
lovely they are. By many, whether exhibi¬ 
tors or not, this type of flower is preferred to 
all others, and it will, no doubt, be greatly in 
evidence this season. It may also be re¬ 
marked that the flowers of many of the other 
types equal the Spencer varieties in point of 
size and in their superb colourings, only they 
are minus the pretty frilling and undulations 
of the wings or petals. There is also a de¬ 
cided gain in the constitution of the plants. 
This is now of such a robust character as 
to be particularly noticeable in all recently- 
raised varieties, and, as a result, the flower- 
stems, when cultivation is of a high order, 
are proportionately stiff, stout, and of great 
length. So far no further advance 1ms been 
made in respect to the number of flowers 
yielded bv each individual stem, than lias 
been evident during the last few years. As 
it is. the number is twice what it used to be 
in the older sorts, nnd this fact, combined 
with the perfect form, large size of blooms, 
and great length of stem, to say nothing of 
the charming fragrance, renders the Sweet 
Pea of to-day a most valuable flower from all 
points of view. 

So far, the merits alone of the Sweet Pea 
have been treated upon. Turning now to the 
other aide.of the question, the demerits of 
the case will be briefly touched tipon. In the 
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first place, the great increase in the number 
of named varieties which has taken place 
within recent years is to be deplored. They 
are now so numerous as to be absolutely be¬ 
wildering, and it is only exhibitors and those 
who keep in close touch with raisers and 
their introductions who are in a position to 
select the best sorts in their varying shades 
of colour, from an up-to-date list, comprising, 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty to two hun¬ 
dred varieties. To those who cultivate Sweet 
Peas simply for the sake of their beauty and 
fragrance, these long lists of names are most 
perplexing, and to many the selection from 


By the time the plants began blossoming, 
I was called upon to supply a non-com¬ 
petitive exhibit for a local show, and, hav¬ 
ing no other Sweet Pea flowers available 
at the time—the date being rather late for an 
exhibition—the requisite number was cut 
from the two rows in question. The selec¬ 
tion and naming of the varieties having self 
and distinct shades of colour were a simple 
matter, but when it came to the intermediate 
shades and tints of different colours, it 
proved a most difficult task to identify many 
of them when mixed together in this way, and 
in some cases it had to be abandoned. 


SWEET PEA GLADYS BURT. 
Novelties in Sweet Peas are numerous, 
and each successive season growers receive 
a large number of lists from various raisers, 
in which are included new varieties, that one 
is expected to believe will eclipse others that 
have preceded them. Judging by the yearly 
increasing length of the list of too-much-alike 
varieties, as compiled by the National Sweet 
Pea Society, the utmost care in selecting new 
varieties needs to be exercised. The accom¬ 
panying illustration portrays the new variety 
named Gladys Burt, described by many 
growers as a beautiful cream-pink flower of the 
Spencer type. This is one of the novelties sent 
out in 1910 by Mr. W. J. Unwin, of Histon, 
Cambridge. It is a fine Pea for exhibition, 
and will doubtless become popular as it gets 
into the hands of growers. It is a beautiful 
representative of this type of the flower, as 
a reference to the illustration shows. Mr. 
Unwin describes the colour as a soft, rich 
salmon-pink on deep primrose ground, hence 
the cream-pink description of the colour 
more generally given.. 


It would be a good thing if the varieties too 
much alike could be eliminated, and the 
numbers of those which are really distinct 
reduced to reasonable proportions by re- 
| serving only the best in each shade of colour. 

G. P. K. 


them of, say, from twelve to twenty of the 
best sorts, is a very difficult, and to some an 
impossible, task. If the varieties were all 
quite distinct it would not matter much ; 
but so many are too-much-alike, or, in other 
words, the variation in the different tints or 
ahades of colour is often so slight as to occa¬ 
sion surprise at their bearing separate names. 
In regard to this, the matter was brought for¬ 
cibly to my mind in the following manner 
last summer. Having two long rows to 
sow for the supply of cut flowers, and not 
being at all anxious that the various sorts, 
which were numerous, should be kept 
distinct, the seeds were mixed together. 


yunvo vuius ii/aiysregiaj pubescens flo 
pleno. — For twining over rustic arches or pcrg( 
this is very useful. Its double pink flowers 
borne in profusion during summer and autumn. I 
a quick-growing plant, reaching a height of 6 1 
to 8 feet, and requires a rich soil in a warm p 
tion. It is perfectly hardy, and when establisl 
requires very little attention.—E. C. P. 


DAHLIA NOTES. 

The past year was, on the whole, favourable 
to Dahlias, inasmuch as frost was later than 
usual in cutting down the plants. Flowers 
were exhibited in very good condition at the 
early November shows, and as the plants 
were in blossom quite early in July, we had 
a long season. The most striking event of 
the year was a general desire to obtain those 
sorts of the charming Cactus type which shall 
bear flowers on longer and stiffer sterns, so 
that they shall have other uses than for ex¬ 
hibition. Several new varieties which pos¬ 
sess this feature—notably Sweetbriar, a 
charming pink, and Garden Yellow, brilliant 
in colour, were recognised by the various 
Floral Committees. These sorts have hand¬ 
some blooms as well, and there is no doubt 
that raisers in the near future will provide 
others of this class, thus adding a fresh im¬ 
petus to Dahlia culture. The newer Cactus 
varieties which have really handsome blos¬ 
soms were Red Admiral, H. H. Thomas, 
(crimson), Indomitable (bright rose), The 
Imp (nearly black), and Prima Donna 
(by far the grandest white yet raised). 
Among the old double or show Dahlias, as 
they are called, the new varietv, Edward 
Mawley (crimson), was very fine. ‘The habit 
of the plant and the upright flower-stalks in 
this sort are exceptional. Both for cutting 
and for a garden display, the single Dahlias 
are gaining in popularity, although there is 
not much in the way of striking new kinds 
to chronicle. The poor Poeony-flowered 
varieties seed readily enough, hence we are 
being inundated with fresh kinds. 

1 he preparation of the ground during win¬ 
ter is a chief item in Dah[ia culture, and 
deeply dug soil is more important than 
manure. When the roots have an ample run, 
there is little danger of its being dried out dur¬ 
ing summer. In a month or so the old tubers 
will be placed in a warm greenhouse to pro¬ 
vide cuttings for a new stock. Dahlias give ) 
far better results if rooted from cuttings ' 
annually, although those from little pot- I 
tubers blossom earlier. Gradual deteriora- 
tion will follow the rough-and-ready method 
of parting the old tubers. Cuttings root just 
as readily ns do those of Chrysanthemums, 
which are not difficult, even to amateurs of 
little experience in propagating plants. 
Simply cut the tender shoots from the started I 
tubers when quite small, and place half-a- 
dozen round the edge of a small flower-pot. 
Any ordinary potting soil is used, and the 
only point to follow, besides shading from 
the sun, is an occasional sprinkling overhead 
with water. A great amount of fire-heat is 
not wanted, and after April the cuttings will 
root freely without this. H. S. 


Melville's Snowdrop.— Galanthus Mel- 
villei major is one of the finest of the now 
considerable variety of Snowdrops we have 
in cultivation. It is a handsome variety, 
with large, rather cup-shaped flowers of a 
fine creamy-white, and broad leaves. It was 
raised at Dunrobin Castle, the Sutherland- 


Pea Gladys Burt. 
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ehire seat of the Duke of Sutherland, by 
Mr. D. Melville, the gardener there, and has 
been favourably written of by all the beBt 
authorities on the Snowdrop. The late Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge and the late Mr. James 
Allen spoke highly of this Snowdrop in the 
papers they contributed to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society at the meeting in March, 
1891. Their opinion has been confirmed by 
all who have made the acquaintance of this 
remarkably beautiful variety of the “Fair 
Maids of February.” It has bloomed early 
with me this year.— Dumfries. 

V ' SWEET PEAS FOR CUTTING. 

\ Never before has such interest been shown 
in any blossom as is now manifested in Sweet 
Peas, people now recognising that no annual 
pays them half so well for good treatment. 
The cultivation of the Sweet Pea is not con¬ 
fined to those who have unlimited room at 
their command, or any stint in the matter of 
manures, etc.; rather does one see in small 
gardens the keenest possible interest being 
taken in Sweet Peas, in order to ensure an 
abundance of blossoms for the decoration of 
their homes. It is this enthusiasm that has 
stimulated thousand® to grow them, many of 
whom before scarcely gave them more than 
a passing thought. The success attained 
may be measured by the attention to the very 
smallest details, and even by those who have 
little or no garden space it is being found out 
year by year that this annual is most accom¬ 
modating ; hence one often finds them grown 
in large pots, tubs, and boxes in back-yards 
in towns, about area 6teps, and odd corners. 
There is a reason for all this, and it may be 
said that the Sweet Pea is the most useful 
garden flower for cutting. This assertion 
may seem somewhat sweeping, and not a 
few who may be devotees—of the Rose, for 
example—may be inclined to differ; but, 
analysed, it will be found to be perfectly 
true, and in this connection the following 
points are worthy of consideration: (1) For 
a shilling or two one may now buy a good 
collection, suitable for any garden of mode¬ 
rate dimensions. (2) By sowing early in 
boxes or pots in a warm-house or frame, after¬ 
wards placing in cooler quarters until they 
are ready to plant out, flowers may be had 
over a long period. (3) Good culture 
brings its own reward in a most prolific dis¬ 
play of fine blossoms. (4) The colours are 
so varied as to supply the grower day by day 
throughout the summer months with a suffi¬ 
ciency of cut flowers, that may be used with 
charming effect in the decorative scheme of 
any room. (5) Unlike many other flowers, 
the success of being able to secure plenty of 
Sweet Peas does not depend entirely on good 
culture, as one has to guard against any pos¬ 
sible deterioration by seeing that flowers are 
cut every day or so. We sometimes hear 
people who pride themselves on their well- 
kept gardens say, in reference to flowers: 

“ It is almost a pity to cut them.” There is 
nothing of this about Sweet Peas, as th* 
flowers owe their existence to the removal of 
the blossoms, lest seed-pods should form and 
the plants become spent and cease to bloom. 
My remarks have no reference to the produc¬ 
tion of blooms for show, but simply for cut 
ting. 

Soil and situation are of the utmost im¬ 
portance, and whether the plants are to be 
grown in rows or in groups—whether seed is 
to be sown in the open ground or the plants 
moved there later—the question of the soil 
must receive early attention. Supposing it 
is indifferent or very poor, the first thing to 
be done is to dig out that portion to be allo¬ 
cated to the Sweet Peas to a depth of at 
least 2 feet. If trouble is not objected to, 
then a removal of the old soil to a depth of 
3 feet will be all the better, working into the 
base half-rotted horse or cow-dung, over 
| which some good loam may be placed. Fol¬ 
lowing the loam, a good dressing of eoot 
will do much to frustrate the ravages of slugs. 
' This will mean that the trench or bed will 
be three parts full, and will suffice until it is 
time for sowing or planting out; in the inter¬ 
val, rain and frost will do their share. If it 
is decided to sow in the bpen grohnd, towards 
the middle or end of March, according to 
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locality, will be soon enough. If early bloom 
is desired, then seeds should be sown in pots, 
pans, or boxes now\ Pots are best, as there is 
less danger of the roots being disturbed than 
when sown in boxes. Four or five seeds in 
4H nch pot are usual. I find there is lees 
likelihood of the roots being injured at the 
time of their being planted out than when 
they are grown in boxes, when the roots 
run one amongst another, and it becomes a 
question of sorting them out. Before sowing 
out-of-doors or planting takes place, an addi¬ 
tion to the soil—say, of 2 inches or so— 
should be made in the form of a light com¬ 
post. This, as will be understood, will bring 
the space set apart for them up to about 
ground level, and yet leave room for mulch¬ 
ings. Sweet Peas being lovers of the sun, 
the best situation is one where they can get 
it all the day. 

Selection of varieties. —One is now 
confronted with such an immense number of 
sorts that, to the one who endeavours to keep 
abreast of the times, it is a difficult matter 
to know what to select. If one-half of the 
sorts at present catalogued were dropped, 
there would be no real Joss. As it is, it is 
simply a case of history repeating itself, and 
one has only to mention the Chrysanthemum 
as an example. Not a tenth of the sorts in¬ 
troduced twenty years ago are known to-day, 
and, judging by the Sweet Peas that are 
placed on the market year after year, some 
of which cannot be guaranteed because they 
are not fixed, one naturally asks the question, 
Where will it end? After all, what does the 
average grower really want? Thirty or forty 
sorts? Not half that number!—inasmuch as 
he has not room to grow more than a dozen 
or so varieties if he is to do justice to them, 
and, therefore, the fewer the sorts selected 
the better. It seems to me that the wisest 
course to follow by those who contemplate 
growing Sweet Peas for cutting is to choose 
the colours he prefers, getting enough of each 
so that he may gather bunches of one colour 
or gradations of a tint, such as deep blue, 
heliotrope, scarlet, carmine, pink, white, 
ivory, and so on. 

Planting and sowing. —Most flower-seeds 
are sown too thickly, and the same mistake is 
often made in planting out Sweet Peas. The 
more room one can give the plants in reason, 
the more vigorous is growth likely to be, 
and the flowers will be correspondingly finer. 
At least 6 inches or 8 inches should be allowed 
’Between each plant, and if more space carTbe^ 
spared, so much the better. Can you afford 
room in your garden for only one row, or a 
dozen clumps about the borders? Then treat 
each plant individually, and not as a number 
of plants huddled together, that before very 
long must become mixed up with each other 
and end in confusion. From observation, I 
think -we shall see more of groups in future— 
that is, two or three plants m a given space in 
a garden, the effect of which is very pleasing 
when flowers abound. 

Novelties. —There is a disposition to rush 
after novelties, and Sweet Peas are certainly 
leading the way just now. I do not depre¬ 
ciate those of sterling worth, but, as I have 
observed, so many are placed on the market 
before sufficient trial has been given them as 
to “fixity,” etc., and the grower of flowers 
for cutting for home decoration will do well 
to pause and grow those of approved worth, 
rather than venture on those whose claims 
to beauty and dependence have not become 
established. 

Attention to young plants.— When 
plants have attained the height of 2 inchesor 
3 inches, some support should be given 
them, to prevent their being blown about by 
heavy rain and wind and damaged, and their 
wants will be met if a twig or two is placed 
to each, to which the plants can be tied if 
necessary: the usual supports of Beech or 
Hazel or Biroh sticks can be placed to them 
at the same time or afterwards—those pos¬ 
sessing fan-like, twiggy branches, to which 
the tendrils can cling, are, of course, the best. 

Feeding and mulching.—A fter a time, 
when it is seen that the plants are making 
good progress, a further impetus may be 
given them by using bone-meal or gtiand or 


Other fertiliser, and this may be followed up avoided. 


throughout the season several times. When 
the plants are making headway, liquid stimu- 
lants may be given once or twice a week with 
much benefit, provided they are administered j 
well diluted, and after the ordinary watering. V 
No stimulant should be given as a substitute \ 
for clear water; nothing surfeits them more, 1 
when they are in a dry state and needing 1 
copious supplies of water, than to introduce | 
manurial agencies of any sort. Those who 
are anxious to get early flowers are sometimes 
tempted to overdo in this respect. Needless 
to say that it is often the extra strong dose 
that does the mischief and ruins the most 
promising plants. Given in moderation, 
however, liquid-manure from sheep and cow- 
droppings, etc., will be helpful. It will also 
be found that syringing the plants after a 
hot day will be of great assistance. 

Saving seeds is never an economical busi¬ 
ness. It means that while one is allowing 
the pods to ripen the output of flowers is 
diminished. It has always seemed to me an 
altogether mistaken policy to trouble with 
the ripening of seeds, seeing that one can 
purchase as many as one needs for a trifling 
sum, and, further, it sometimes happens 
that seed thus saved does not always come 
true the following year. To attempt to save 
seed when the season has almost come to an 
end is worse, as one cannot expect good re¬ 
sults when plants have become spent. 

Cutting of blossoms.—E arly in the 
morning or after sun-down is the best time to 
cut the flowers, securing them with as long 
a etalk as possible. I do not think that 
many care to pull out the stalks of the flowers 
from the stems, as is sometimes recom¬ 
mended. I have certainly seen many a plant 
pulled up by mistake, especially when they 
have become dry. 

Shading blossoms. — Some varieties, 
though very beautiful, # are not sun-proof— 
that is to eay, they quickly scorch in hot 
weather—and the rede and crimsons are very 
prone to this. This shows the advantage of 
planting each variety in proximity to each 
other, so that some arrangement may be 
made to afford the needful screen from the 
sun in the shape of tiffany or muslin stretched 
out on poles over them. 

Blooms for tablb decoration.— Sweet 
Peas lend themselves to the surroundings of 
every room, no matter what the furnishing 
may be, but it is conceded by most people 
that they never appear to better advantage 
than when arranged loosely in vases, which 
should not, of course, be prominent in regard 
to colour, plain white or green vases being 
all that are admissible. I have sometimes seen 
them arranged in glass bowls of striking 
hues. Needless to say, there was no “har¬ 
mony of colour.” Vases with heavy bottoms 
are the best, but vases or glasses that lack 
stability may be made serviceable by placing 
at the bottom of each a piece of lead, and 
so avoid any danger of upsetting. 

Prolonging the flowering season.— 
Nothing stops flowering sooner than per¬ 
mitting old blossoms to remain and seed-pods 
to form. Cut flowers being the object, every 
effort should be made to prolong the season 
as much as possible, and if it should happen 
at any time that blooms are not wanted par¬ 
ticularly, cutting them every day or so should 
not be relaxed on this account. 

Adjuncts to cut flowers.— Opinions 
differ as to the advisability of introducing 
anything in a vase of Sweet Pea blossoms. 
Some prefer their flowers arranged loosely, 
without any embellishment whatsoever; 
others—and I must confess myself one of 
that number—consider that light foliage en¬ 
hances their beauty, and to this end employ 
the trailing sprays of Asparagus, fronds of 
Thalictrum adiantifolium. young shoots of 
Galega, Grasses, and the foliage of the Sweet 
Pea itself, if one does not object to rob the 
plants. Others, again, are not averse to 
avssociate other blossoms with them. Gypso- 
phila elegans and Gypsophila paniculate are 
frequently used. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the flowers of Sweet Peas are 
light and graceful, and no matter in what 
direction our fancy may lead us in the matter 
of employing adjuncts, any foliage of a cum¬ 
bersome or heavy character ought to be 
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NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 

SwEEt Pea Trials for 1911. 

The committee of the National Sweet Pea 
Society will hold its annual series of trials at 
the Times Experimental Station, Sutton 
Green, near Guildford, in 1911, and will test 
novelties, and grant awards and certificates 
according to merit. No awards or certifi¬ 
cates will be granted to Sweet Peas unless 
they are sent for trial at Guildford. For 
these trials the varieties will be accepted 
only from the raiser or introducer ; a charge 
of 2s. Gd. for each variety will be made. 
Novelties will be received under number, 
although names are much preferred. Any 
variety meriting an award must, if under 
number, be named before such award can be 
granted. Orange and salmon-coloured varie¬ 
ties w ill be shaded in these trials if the raiser 
or introducer expresses a wish that they should 
be so treated. Varieties placed at the head of 
each colour class in the classification list for 
1911, will be grown at the trials as standards 
of comparison. At the request of numerous 
seedsmen, the committee will conduct a 
further and distinct trial solely for the pur¬ 
pose of testing correctness and purity of 
stocks of Sweet Peas. A charge of 10s. per 
variety or stock sent for this trial will be 


firms have splendid strains, which were a pro¬ 
minent feature in several public parks last 
season. The plants run about 2 feet in 
height, and can be had, if required, in 
several different shades, at about threepence 
per packet. Sow in February in boxes, and 
prick out into a cold-frame. They will make 
sturdy 6tuff by the time Potatoes are lifted. 
If an entire border of the above would be too 
formal, raise a batch of Nicotiana Sanderae 
to go with them. Plant bold clumps of the 
Tobacco first and fill in with Antirrhinum— 
about one hundred of the one and five hun¬ 
dred of the other would be sufficient. A 
study in yellow could be obtained with blocks 
of Calendula Orange King (18 inches), filled 
in with Nasturtium Golden King, and faced 
with Marigold Legion of Honour. Sufficient 
for this arrangement could be obtained for a 
few shillings. In scarlets and crimsons, as 
well as Empress of India Nasturtium and 
Celosias, you could have the scarlet Flax 
(Linum grandiflorum) and Linaria reticulata, 
both very enduring annuals, the latter 
dwarf, and very suitable for front part of 
border. Celosias require a fair amount of 
heat in the early stages to get sturdy plants 
by the beginning of June. Godetias make a 
brave show’, especially if varieties are kept 


from most of the hardy plant nurserymen, we 
think, and is certainly among the more de¬ 
sirable of hardy subjects. The phrase, 
[“perennial Sweet Pea*’ is an unusual one 
for any of the above, the term “ Sweet Pea ” 
being universally employed for tiie varieties 
of Lathyrus odoratus, which are of annuaL 
! duration only.] 

ORCHIDS. 

VANDA FLORYIiE. 

This pretty and distinct Vanda was found 
amongst some imported plants of Vanda 
ccerulea at the late Mr. H. A. Tracy’s 
nurseries at Twickenham by his successor, 
Mr. S. Flory, who had the variety pro-. 

| visionally dedicated to his wife. The plant, 
when shown in bloom at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s meeting on October 25th, 
1910, caused considerable discussion; but 
nothing decisive as to its being a true species 
or natural hybrid could be determined. On 
the recommendation of the Orchid Com¬ 
mittee, flowers were sent to the Kew Her¬ 
barium for the purpose of identification. 
The report from them was as follows: — 
' “The flow’ers sent may represent an anoma¬ 
lous white-flowered form of 
Vanda ccerulea (Griffith). The 
idea of its being a possible 
hybrid is not excluded, but none 
of the species known to grow 
with V. ccerulea would account 
for the characters of the flowers 
sent. Flowers of a very simi¬ 
lar white form are preserved at 
Kew, these also being from a 
plant imported with V. coerulea 
from the Shan States.” The 
plant has nearly the same habit 
as V. ccerulea, but the flowers 
are somewhat smaller and of 
better shape than those of the 
ordinary type varieties of that 
species. The sepals and petals 
are pure white, the lip being of 
a pretty violet colour, which 
forms a lovely contrast to the 
other parts of the flower, and 
is an attractive feature. This 
Vanda is valuable as a decora¬ 
tive plant, tho flowers lasting 
for nearly three months. Its 
cultural requirements are simi¬ 
lar to those given in Gardf.n- 
ino Illustrated for Vanda 
coerulea. December 24th, 1910, 
page 773. 


NOTES AND 1REPLIES. 


Vanda Florji®. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence * garden at Burford, Dorking. 


made. Sweet Peas for these trials must 
reach Mr. Charles Foster, Times Experi¬ 
mental Station, Sutton Green, near Guild¬ 
ford, not later than January 14th, 1911, and 
in every instance the colour class to which 
the variety belongs should be 6tated. For 
the novelty trials, not less than fifteen seeds 
should be sent, and for the purity trials not 
less than two dozen seeds of each variety or 
stock. At the same time, a list of the varie¬ 
ties, together with the amount due for trial 
charges, must be sent to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. C. H. Curtis, Adelaide-road, Brentford, 
Middlesex. The proceedings of the Floral 
Committee will be printed in the autumn of 
1911, and a copy will be sent to every person 
or firm sending seeds to either or both of the 
sets of trials. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Half-hardy annuals for border.—Would you 
kindly advise me about the planting of a border 
60 feet long by 9 feet broad, which I wish to fill 
with half-hardy annuals after early Potatoes, in a 
place where effect has to be considered? I thought 
of Empress of India Nasturtiums. Asters, Balsams, 
Stocks, Cockscombs, Godetias, and Phlox Drummondi. 

m. R. n. 


[A charming and enduring display could be 
secured on such a border by the aid of tho 
above, and at a comparatively trifling cost. 
If you are fond of Antirrhinum^, these would 
make a fine groundwork. Some of tly leading 
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separate and planted in blocks, and any flat¬ 
ness in such an arrangement might be re- 
1 lieved by occasional plants of Eucalyptus 

g lobulus. The latter may be sown at once, 
ut March will be soon enough for the Gode¬ 
tias, also all things named in second and 
third arrangements with the exception of the 
Celosias. Petunias are easily raised, and 
make a fine display, especially if at intervals 
a few Pea-sticks are raised slightly above the 
ground to allow some of the plants to trail 
over them and lift the flowers. Any of the 
above arrangements can be had for a few 
shillings. For such a border sufficient plants 
of Asters and Stocks from good strains would 
be more expensive.] 

Perennial Peas. —There are, I believe, two sort* 
of perennial Sweet Peas—one a tall, strong-growing 
one, with, I think, usually pink-white flowers, is seen 
in many cottage gardens, but the other 1 never *ee. 
Can you assist me by giving me its name? It wa* 
very free-flowering in a garden I had many years 
ago. The flowers were fairly large, two or three on 
a stalk, and usually of a purple colour—at least, 
those I had were. Unlike other Sweet Peas, they did 
not last long after being cut. My plants were about 
4 feet high.— Middlesex. 

[There are several species of perennial Pea, 
those most frequently met with being Lathv- 
rus latifolius, L. grandlflorus, L. rotundi- 
folius, and L. tuberosus, but, from your de¬ 
scription, we imagine it is L. grandlflorus you 
are seeking. The plant may be obtained true 


Starting Orchid - growing.— 

When buying Orchids is it best to 
buy the plants already potted up or 
is it better to not them up on 
arrival? Also, which varieties are 
best grown attached to cork and 
hung up? I suppose the best potting material would 
be fibrous peat with a little chopped 8phngnum, 
ample drainage being allowed? Will you please send 
me a list of the hardiest varieties, with the cost of 
each kind and a few cultural details about each? 
Would It be best to buy plants now or later La the 
year?-^AMY E. Harbor. 

[If you write to the firm you mention, and 
tell them exactly what your require, they 
w'ould be pleased to do all that is possible to 
give you every satisfaction. They would also 
on application be pleased to send you, post 
free, their list and priced catalogue of Or¬ 
chids. We think you would obtain the 
greatest satisfaction by buying newly imported 
plants and potting them up into small pots 
on arrival. We do not advise fixing any 
Orchid on cork or blocks of wood, as the 
plants invariably deteriorate after flowering 
for one or two seasons. A good general com¬ 
post for Orchids consists of Osmunda-fibro, 
Polypodium-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in 
about equal proportions, adding small broken 
crocks about the size of Peas (and smaller) to 
keep it porous ; but for Cypripediums, Cym- 
bidiums, and terrestrial Orchids generally a 
little fibrous loam added to these materials 
is beneficial. These materials should be 
chopped up moderately fine, and be well 
mixed together.. Always pot with moderate 
firmness. Ample drainage is always neces¬ 
sary—in fact, it is difficult to err in affording 
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too much, especially for epiphytal epeciee. 
The following species thrive well in a cool 
greenhouse, where the average night tem¬ 
perature during winter, with fire-heat, is 
about 50 degs., and in summer, without arti¬ 
ficial warmth, from 55 degs. to 60 degs. : 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. Pescatorei, O. 
triumphans, O. Halli, O. luteo-purpureum, O. 
Rossi, O. Cervantesi, O. grande, Oncidium 
Forbesi, O. crispum, O. varicosum, O. Mar- 
shallianum, O. macranthum, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, Lycaste Skipneri, Masdevallia 
Harryana, M. ignea, M. \eitchi, Maxillaria 
Sanderiana, M. grandiflora, M. venusta, 
Cypripedium insigne, C. villosum, C. Boxalli, 
Cymbidiura Lowianum, C. Tracyanum, C. 
eburneum, Coelogyne cristata, and many 
others. The proper time to pot or repot any 
of these plants is soon after they have gone 
out of flower, or as soon as growth recom¬ 
mences. They all prefer a shady, moist, airy 
atmosphere. The plants can be purchased 
at almost any season.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SW.EET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 

I have been growing Sweet Peas under glass 
for many years, though without specialising 
in them at first, simply . planting a few 
baskets to hang in the conservatory or along 
the edge of a balcony, or a few in pots for 
early cutting till they could be obtained 
from open-air sowings. Of late years it has 
been found .that there was. money in early 
Sweet Peas, and, as the Scotch say, “Many 
mickles mak’ a. muckle,” jiow all the 
small matters have to be looked up, and, as 
far as possible, developed. • I have given up 
nutumn sowing outside, as the seeds and 
plants are exposed to many enemies outside, 
and under glass every fairly good seed will 
germinate, especially if given a little 
warmth; and, besides, if one wants the best 
varieties Sweet Pea seeds cost money. 

Best colours for cutting.— Since the 
boom set in the number of varieties has in¬ 
creased enormously. ; J suppose somebody 
grows all the varieties catalogued, but for 
cutting, so far as I am concerned, half a 
dozen distinct colours will meet all needs, but 
these must be decided colours.- I do not ex¬ 
hibit, I simply want good flowers chiefly for 
table and other decorations. These colours ; 
must include a good white, a rather pale 
mauve, pale pink, salmon-pink, cream, and 
a good scarlet; and in my experience the 
greatest demand is for soft colours, chiefly 
in soft pinks, creams, and salmons; and, of 
course, fairly large flowers are wanted, with 
reasonably Ion*. stiff.stems. 

Sowing the seeds. —Sweet Peas are 
usually worked with other things. For in- | 
stance, they come in between late Chrysan¬ 
themums and Tomatoes, or, at any rate, 1 
have worked the three crops in succession 
without being tied down to any rotation. I 
have sown in various ways, as Sweet Peas 
transplant well when about 4 inches or so 
high ; but the best way, in my experience, is 
to sow in 3^-inch pots, three seeds in each 
pot, and place on shelves in a warm-liouse— 
say about 50 degs.—till well up. Good seeds 
will terminate in about ten days, and in due 
course, after being hardened a little, they 
will be planted out. In the meantime the 
beds will be manured and trenched. This, as 
every Sweet Pea grower knows, is important, 
as under glass, even more so than outside, 
denth of manured soil is wanted. We can 
mulch with manure and give liquid etimu- 
lants; but the roots must have room to go 
down for food and moisture. The plants 
under such conditions, even if the strong 
shoots of some of them are stopped, will 
grow 8 feet or 9 feet high, if the house is 
high enough ; and, if planted in groups of 
three, 18 inches apart, the beds will be 
pretty well filled and there will be plenty 
of good flowers for cutting. They must, of 
course, be well supported. Feathery Hazel 
nr Lime branches will do. The growths are 
tied at. first, but later, as they ascend, the' 
tendrils of the plants will cling to the sticks 
nnd pet enough support. I use these sup¬ 
ports because T can cut them close at home, 
and they cost little-b* nothing, «nd they 
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answer the purpose. I am not giving any 
list of varieties, as I only grow the colours 
I find most suitable, and they probably would 
not meet the views of the exhibitors, who 
desire many varieties, some of which may be 
too much alike for my purpose. 

E. Hobday. 


EPACRIS. 

A few among the many hard-wooded plants 
that still retain their hold on popular favour 
are the Epacrises. These consist of a few 
species, but there is a great number of garden 
varieties. One very desirable feature con¬ 
nected with them is that their charming 
blossoms are borne from mid-winter or 
thereabouts till spring is well advanced. 
They cannot be regarded as plants of difficult 
culture; still, in order to have them in good 
condition, constant care is necessary. As 
with Erieaceoue plants in general, the deli¬ 
cate hair-like roots quickly suffer from ex¬ 
tremes either of drought or moisture. Plants 
now in flower, will, with care and in an 
ordinary greenhouse, remain attractive 
for a considerable time. As soon as the 
blossoms are over, the plants must be cut 
back hard, otherwise they will be bare and 
naked another year. When cut down, the 
plants should be stood in a good light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, watering them with 
care, and at the same time an occasional 
bedewing with a syringe on a bright, warm 
day will assist the production of new shoots. 
When these shoots are about half an inch 
long the plants should be repotted. For this 
purpose, a suitable compost may be made up 
of fibrous peat and sand, the peat being 
broken up with the hand and not sifted in 
any way, unless it contains a large quantity 
of fine material, in which case a little of the 
dusty peat may be sifted out. Flowering 
plants of Epacris are usually disposed of in 
pots 5 inches in diameter, and if the cut- 
down plants are in pots of this size, most of 
them may be shifted into 6-inch pots. Over¬ 
potting, however, must be strictly guarded 
against, and in the case of a weak plant it is 
far better to put it into the same-sized pot 
than into one too large. 

In repotting Epacrises, clean pots and good 
drainage are necessary. Before potting, 
the roots should be in a medium state as re¬ 
gards moisture, for if too dry or too wet, the 
potting cannot be carried out properly. This 
seen to, the plant to be potted should be 
turned out of its pot, the crocks at the 
bottom and as much of the old soil as pos¬ 
sible removed, and the roots around the out¬ 
side of the ball loosened with a pointed piece 
of stick, as, when this is done, they take 
better hold of the new soil. In potting, a 
little of the roughest of the compost should 
be laid over the crocks. It is very essential 
that the old ball be not buried deeper than it 
was before, otherwise the plant will not 
thrive, and it is also of equal importance that 
the new soil be pressed down evenly and 
firmly. A thin piece of wood or a lath about 
18 inches long will be found very convenient 
for working the soil into its place. As soon 
as potting is done, the plants should have a 
good watering through a fine rose, and be 
then returned to the greenhouse. After this 
they will grow away quickly, and soon after 
midsummer the earlier ones will he cuffi- 
ciently advanced to be stood out-of-doors, 
on, if possible, a firm ash bottom, as this pre¬ 
vents the ingress of worms. This exposure 
during the summer assists greatly in the 
ripening of the new growth and the forma¬ 
tion of flower-buds. It is during the summer, 
when stood outdoors, that especial care must 
be taken in watering, for the plants are by 
then well rooted, and a peaty compost soon 
becomes parched under the influence of wind 
and sun. A particularly sharp look-out is 
necessary in showery weather, as the rain 
will often slightly moisten the surface, leav¬ 
ing the lower part of the ball of earth abso¬ 
lutely dry. One thing to particularly bear 
in mind in the cultivation of Epacrises is that 
strong, bold shoots, regularly disposed over 
the plant, are far more effective than a crowd 
of weak ones. Such being the case, if, after 
a plant is cut down, a lot of weak shoots are 
pushed but, it will be * tfontffderaffle advan¬ 


tage to thin out some of the poorest, and 
allow the stronger ones more space to de¬ 
velop. Of the true species, Epacris impressa 
and E. hyacinthiflora have given rise to most 
of the erect-growing forms, while E. lcngi- 
flora, or miniata, as it is often called, is of 
more straggling growth, with long pendulous, 
or semi-pendulous, blossoms. A free-growing 
species is E. purpurascens, which is better 
known by the specific name of onosmiaeflora. 
Of this species there is a double-flowered 
form, the blossoms being like tiny white 
rosettes. Of the garden varieties may be 
especially named ardentissima, Criterion, 
delicata, Eclipse, Exquisite, Fireball, hya¬ 
cinthiflora alba, hyacinthiflora carminata, 
Lady Alice Peel, Lady Panmure, Rose Per¬ 
fection, The Bride, and the Premier. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations.— Can yon 

? ive me 6ome help about perpetual-flowering Carnn- 
ions? At present I have only three sorts—Mikado, 
Robert Craig, and Mrs. Patten. The first is in 
blossom, the other two in bud. In your paper it 
says the side 6hoots ought to be struck this month. 
Do not these side shoots, if left on, blossom? Is it 
necessary to take the cuttings ao early? Is there 
any small book published on the subject? Also, ia 
there a book on topiary?—N. I. B. 

[So many of our readers are seeking for 
definite information about these plants that 
we hope shortly to give an article dealing 
with the subject as fully as circumstances 
will permit. Meanwhile, we may refer 
briefly to the point raised about cuttings. 
The best time for inserting these is January 
and February, though in certain circum¬ 
stances the time for rooting them may be 
considerably prolonged. It is quite true 
that the side shoots of the moment make 
flowering shoots if left on the plants, though 
it is equally true that an intelligent thinning 
of these side shoots for increasing the stock 
is desirable. The alternative, of course, ia 
to purchase rooted cuttings for a year or two 
in those instances where all the shoots are 
required for providing an early flowering. 
In nurseries where Carnations of the above 
class are largely crown the old stock plants 
are largely employed for cuttings, the 
younger plants—the yearlings—being re¬ 
tained for flowering without mutilating 
them. Where, as in your case, but a few 
plants exist you have to decide whether the 
purchase of rooted cuttings in February 
would not be better than risking so large a 
proportion of the early shoots, each of which 
would give a flower later on. If we may 
answer this for you, we think the purchase 
of the rooted cuttings would be the better 
way. Two books are “ The Modern Carna¬ 
tion,’* by Hayward Mathias, and “ Topiary 
Work,” by Messrs. Curtis and Gibson.] 
Erlangea tomentoea.— As a winter-flower¬ 
ing plant for the greenhouse, this compara¬ 
tively recent introduction from Central 
Africa hae quickly become a favourite. It is 
not particularly showy, but is very free- 
flowering, and a plant of easy culture. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, it may be likened to a Eupa- 
torium, but the under-sides of the leaves and 
the young shoots are clothed with a whitish 
tomentum, the heads of blossoms being of a 
bluish-lilac or lavender, with a lighter centre. 
I am under the impression that there is more 
than one form of this Erlangea in cultivation. 
Like the Eupatoriums, this Erlangea belongs 
to the Composite, and it also resembles them, 
inasmuch as it can be readily struck from 
cuttings. It can, during the summer, be 
grown into good-sized, busby specimens if 
given at that season much the same treat¬ 
ment as a Chrysanthemum, or neat little 
plants may, if preferred, be grown in pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter.—X. 

Raising Coleuses from seed.— Whatever may 
be the difficulties of keeping old plants of Coleuses 
during the winter, it ought not to be forgotten that 
now is the time when the seed may be sown in heat, 
nnd that young plants are preferable to any old 
ones that may have survived. Plants roiled from 
seed possess much more vitality, the foliage is 
brighter and better, and they grow with increased 
vigour. For the decoration Of conservatory or green¬ 
house Coleuses are extremely showy. Pans of light 
<*oil with a modicum of silver sand should be pre¬ 
pared forthwith, and in a temperature ot CO decs. 
<^ed will soon germinate. A warm, moist heat sutta 
these plants to perfection at the outset, but it is not 
absolutely necessary to always continue this—In fact, 
during the summer the shady ifllle of the green¬ 
house will meet all flie'v want.—W. F. D. 
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ROSES. 

A ROSE PERGOLA. 

The picture is of a lightly-constructed per- , 

?;ola in my garden at South Darenth. The 1 
rame is of f-inch round iron, which is 
covered with natural brown Bamboo, split 
down the centre and tied on with copper wire. 
The effect of such a pergola is not unpleas¬ 
ing, even in the early stages of the growth of 
the plants, when it is necessarily more fully 


lower stems of the Rose, while its tendrils 
wind at random through the blossoms. This 
happy marriage of Rose and Vine gives 
1 another beautiful picture in the autumn, 
when the leaves of the Vine take on their 
rich crimson colour and blend with the green 
leaves of the Rose. Sydney Spalding. 


ROSES : NOTES ON PRUNING. 

A great deal of the present year’s display 
depends upon pruning, and I want to point 
out a few too common errors, and to do this 


line all varieties and classes is also too com¬ 
mon. Even now, in spite of so much advice 
in the gardening press, we find a number of 
plants cut back on the same lines, whereas 
there arc few flowering 6hrubs—perhaps none 
—that need more variety in pruning than 
I Rosea. Again, it still seems difficult to per- 
i suade the average amateur that the wood of 
the weak-growing Roses should be cut back so 
1 severely as is necessary to get the best re¬ 
sults. Another frequent mistake is pruning 
1 too early. Many imagine that, if young 



A light Bamboo pergola in Mr. S. Spalding's garden at Darenth, Kent. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


exposed 

rubbed with oil, it is even moro durable than 
in its natural state, though that is sufficiently 
lasting for most purposes. The pergola is 
planted with Mme. Charles Monnier, Mine. 
Hector Leuilliot, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, 
Vitis Thunbergi, Clematises Mme. Baron Veil- 
lard, and Villo de Lyon, while the Rose most 
prominent in the picture is Mme. Alfred Car- 
;-iere, entwined with Vitis Coignetioe. It can 


be efeen how* gri 
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before early pruners have made them. The 
first mistake is in using a dull pair of seca¬ 
teurs. These must leave more or less bruised 
wood, and tho healing over of the cut is 
hindered. Another very common mistake is 
pruning without cutting down quite close to 
the last eye left, which invariably results in 
death down to tho eye, and occasionally fur¬ 
ther. Nor is sufficient care taken that the 
top eye faces outwards instead of towards 
the. centra of the plant. Pruning on a given 


growth has started, their plants must be 
pruned. I have no objection to seeing my 
plants active in this way, as it gives the glad 

{iromise of healthy roots, and supplies an out- 
et for precocious sap. If we prune too early 
we throw this sap into the eyes left, and from 
which we naturally expect our blossoms. 
This is unwise, for it is undoubtedly better 
if the Rose growth can come on with ns few 
checks as possible. 

Often sufficient tliobght is not given to 
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whether a few specimens or a quantity of 
flowers are needed, and pruning should be 
carried out on quite distinct lines in the two 
cases. The correct time to prune depends 
upon the locality and aspect more than the 
almanac. As a general rule, the middle of 
March is suitable for Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Provence, Cabbage, Damasks, and Mosses, 
leaving all Teas and Noisettes, also the uni¬ 
versally-grown class of Hybrid Teas, until 
the second week in April. 

I am often asked how far to cut Roses 
down. Unless I am aware of the variety, it 
is impossible to reply to any advantage, and 
in most cases the oorrespondents omit this. 
Seeing how very differently Roses grow, 
varying from 9 inches up to 20 feet, one can¬ 
not be too careful not to follow a hard-and- 
fast rule. The very strong growers only need 
bad or dying wood removed, and the healthy 
growths tipped a little. Never cut away 
healthy growth of last year from these ram¬ 
pant growers simply because such wood did 
not bloom last season. If you do, you will 
only get more of the same, while cutting this 
away now means the loss of a glorious display 
upon such wood, as in most cases they flower 
profusely upon wood made the previous sum¬ 
mer and autumn. This is why summer prun¬ 
ing of many of our rampant growers is prac¬ 
tised. It consists in cutting out wood that 
has flowered, and so allowing more light and 
air to the growing shoots, that will take 
their place the following season. The Wichu- 
raiana Roses do not need this summer prun¬ 
ing, although they are probably our very 
strongest growers. Simply thin out old wood 
as opportunity occurs. A medium course 
among the other classes is about as near as I 
am able to advise in general notes. Average 
growers, such as General Jacqueminot, Duke 
of Edinburgh, and Frau Karl Druschki, may 
be pruned back a little more than half-way, 
and the centres thinned out. This will give 
flowers in quantity. If fewer but better 
blooms are wanted, cut the plants back three 
parts of their length. The same proportion 
can be followed with those of average growth. 

I may name Alfred Colomb and Fisher 
Holmes from the Hybrid Perpetuals, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and Mme. Ravary from the 
Hybrid Teas, with Mme. Lambard and Marie 
Van Houtte from the Teas, as examples of 
what I mean by average growth. 

When we come to our indifferent growers— 
Horace Vernet, Dr. Sewell, Queen of Spain, 
White Lady, Comtesse de Nadaillac, and Sun¬ 
rise, to take two more each from the same 
classes mentioned above—we need cut into 
them much harder, simply because these 
weaker growers cannot support so many 
growths or breaks to advantage. The in¬ 
creasing class of Chinas and dwarf Poly an - 
thas may have their centres lightened and 

f;rowth cut back a little—say, a third of their 
ength removed. Among Roses used for peg- 

ndown, we must cut away that which 
ered last year, so far as practicable, and 
replace it by bending down the young and 
healthy wood made late last summer. Not a 
great many Roses are treated in this way 
now. I allude to Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Clio, and Margaret Dickson-habited varie¬ 
ties. Too often the result is only one good 
display, with scrambling growth, and only an 
occasional blossom all through the remainder 
of the Rose season. It is ouite otherwise 
with our charming Hybrid Teas and dwarf 
Polyanthas, that will flower all through the 
summer and autumn. Where a few stocks 
have been budded, T would cut the dwarfs 
back at once, and quite close to the Rose bud. 
Mv experience has proved that early pruning 
of budded dwarf stocks is the most satisfac¬ 
tory. _' P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Training weeping Rosoa.—What is the best 
method for training weeping Dorothy Perkin* Roses? 
I have planted two this autumn, height 9 feet, and 
two. 7 feet high. Each is in a small, round bed 
alone in a Rose garden—i.e., beds cut out of Grass.— 
M. Drew. 

[By referring to your plants as “ weeping,” 
we presume they are standards. These are 
very pretty untrained, but a still better 
effect is obtained by the uso of some form of 
support tq ddrry the wood more spreading, or 
in unibrella form. Some very good designs 
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for this purpose are now on the market, or 
you could do what you can with home mate¬ 
rial so long as you spread the branches out; 
but be sure and have it strong enough to 
stand a few years, or just when most support 
is needed it will fail. Let the arrangement 
be beneath the heads as far as possible. Two 
years’ growth should make grand heads, with 
double the display possible if not spread out 
in this manner, and nothing can be much 
better as standards upon Grass than these 
Wichuraiana Roses.] 

Boses for exposed position (A Reader ).—The 
Roses you name, with the exception of Richmond, 
would be excellent. Here are a dozen we have seen 
doing well at ParkstoneBen Cant (very dark 
crimson), Dupuy Jamnin (bright cerise), Frau Karl 
Druschki (pure white). Prince Camille de Rohan 
(velvety maroon), Caroline Testout (*almon-pink), 
Mme. Abel Chatenay (carmine and salmon), Augus¬ 
tine Guinoisseau (blush-white), Mme. Ravary (golden- 
yellow and copper), Mme. Antoine Mari (creamy- 
white), Mme. Lambard (red and salmon). La Tosca 
(rosy-white), and Lady Ashtown (deepest pink). A 
little shelter m the distance from south and north 
winds is all you need. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

METHODS OF EXHIBITING LARGE 
JAPANESE AND INCURVED CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

A very interesting and instructive confer¬ 
ence, under the auspices of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, took place at 
Essex Hall, Strand, London, W.C., on Mon¬ 
day, December 5th last, when papers by 
well-known growers and others were read 
and discussed by a large and appreciative 
audience. Not the least instructive was the 
paper read by Mr. H. J. Joues, of Lewisham, 
on the subject of this note. Mr. Jones re¬ 
viewed the methods that now obtained of 
exhibiting blooms of: high quality, and 
asserted that the system of showing large 
blooms of either section on boards was much 
to be preferred to that of setting up the 
flowers in vases, as has been practised in 
more recent years. His chief reason for 
this opinion was that the judges and the ex¬ 
hibitors, as well as the public, could see and 
determine the merits of the respective 
blooms better when staged on boards, and 
a comparison of the different exhibits could 
be more satisfactory made in this way. The 
reader of the paper further stated that 
when the exhibition of large blooms in vases 
was contemplated some years ago, those who 
advocated the change were loud in their 
condemnation of the monotonous appear¬ 
ance of the shows as constituted at that 
time. He maintained that the result of ex¬ 
hibiting blooms in vases had become equally 
monotonous, and said that the bare spaces 
between the vases very seriously detracted 
from the value of the display. There cer¬ 
tainly is something in this latter assertion, 
and displays in vases might be made far 
more attractive than they are to-day. Mr. 
Jones also pointed out the mistake socie¬ 
ties w f ere making in providing for three or 
five blooms of one variety only being set up 
in each vase, and he instanced the great 
vase class at the recent Crystal Palace 
Show, which provides for twelve vases of 
Chrysanthemums in twelve varieties with 
five blooms of one variety only in each vase. 
Of the many hundreds of excellent varie¬ 
ties, one of* the leading classes stipulated 
for only twelve varieties to be exhibited. 
He said: What is the effect of these condi¬ 
tions? It encouraged the growth of a com¬ 
paratively few giant varieties, to the ex¬ 
clusion of a very large number of beautiful 
blooms of considerable refinement, and no 
one present could gainsay what he stated. 
Mention was made of certain of the largest 
varieties that were represented in each exhi¬ 
bitor’s series of vases, so that a variety was 
repeated over and over again, correspond¬ 
ing with the number of exhibits set up in 
the competition. In this way there was a 
plethora of such varieties as Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes, Lady Talbot, Reginald Vail is, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, Mme. Paolo Rndaelli, 
and its sport Mme. G. Rival, and so on. 

Earlier in Mr. Jones’ paper a definition 
of quality was given, and in this colour and 
form w’ere important factors, mere size 
being rele^ajed to its proper position. He 
spoke enthusiastically of bldoms of less size 


in which refinement and real beauty were 
represented, and said that in judging such 
blooms, when represented in proper condi¬ 
tion, an equal number of points should be 
given as to the giants already referred to.- 
This is an important statement by one of 
our leading trade specialists, and those who 
have at heart the best interests of the 
Chrysanthemum would do well to ponder 
over the matter and see the points are fully 
recognised at all shows in which they are 
interested. More varieties should be exhi¬ 
bited, said the reader, rather than a few big 
sorts represented over and over again. In 
this I am in perfect agreement! There are 
many beautiful sorts that we seldom seo 
nowadays, and some of these gems—such as 
W. Gee, Frank Payne, Superb, W. Beadle, 
Mrs. Geo. Mileham, Keith Luxford, and 
others—are rarely, if ever, shown in vases 
for the simple reason that they are not big 
enough. Mr. Jones suggested that the “ un¬ 
lovely ” table - space between anil round 
about the vases might be utilised in some 
way for displaying fine-foliaged plants, etc. 
The best sutrc'estion, however, was that 
classes should be created for the setting up 
and staging of large blooms of high quality 
in both the Japanese and the incurved 
■sections. Table groups, comprising twelve, 
twenty-four, and forty-eight blooms, more 
or less, should be provided for at our shows, 
arranged to face three sides, with a space 
between each exhibit, so that the decorative 
value of the respective exhibits could be 
seen quite easily. The blooms should be 
arranged individually in vases or in some 
other equally useful receptacle. They should 
be disposed artistically within a given 6pace, 
and have associated with them, for effect, 
either small fine-foliaged plants or cut 
foliage, or both in conjunction. Such an 
arrangement would result in a pleasing 
change, and each exhibitor could set lip hi« 
blooms as he thinks best. Such a method of 
exhibiting is fraught with great possibili¬ 
ties, and there, is little doubt some extremely 
pleasing arrangements would be made. 
Such a svstem should break up much of 
the formality now seen in many shows, and 
I would like to see the method given a trial. 
Fewer classes would be needed, because the 
exhibits would occupy more 6pace, and on 
this account the saving realised from the 
classes that were allowed to lapse would 
enable societies to offer better prizes for 
the newer classes. Mr. Jones pointed out 
that a certain number of points should be 
given for quality of bloom, and these points 
should, of course, predominate, and a less 
number of points for arrangement or de¬ 
corative effect should be awarded, so as to 
encourage the pleasing or artistic disposi¬ 
tion of the blooms. This, he argued, would 
serve to illustrate the practical value of 
large blooms and prove their decorative 
worth. 

There appeared to be a distinct concur¬ 
rence of opinion on the points raised, and 
those present at the conference seemed to 
be hopeful that something would come of 
them. The exhibition of a greater number 
of varieties was undoubtedly desired by 
those who were present, there being an ex¬ 
pression of opinion that some of the beauti¬ 
ful varieties that are never seen exhibited 
in the vase classes should be given greater 
encouragement rather than an increased 
number of vases of one sort in one competi¬ 
tion as now prevails. C. A. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum W. J. Crossley.— Having 
taken your paper regularly for many years. I should 
he grateful if you would tell me if I could growr 
Chrysanthemum W. J. Crossley, as described In 
Gardening Illustrated of February 19th, 1910. in a 
greenhouse only heated to exclude frost, hut facing 
south-east? Do late-blooming Chrysanthemums—the 
December and January sorts— require heat to open 
their flowers? If not, would you please name 6om© 
others as well, preferably bright colours, that could 
be grown like W. J. C'osslev—namely, without being 
topped? Which are the best bright crimson, terra 
cotta, and pink for Christmas blooming for con¬ 
servatory decoration that could be grown naturally 
or with very little disbudding?— Mrs. E. Liermann. 

[Wo arc interested in your inquiry relating 
to the handsome late-flowering variety men¬ 
tioned at the head of this note. You can 
sucefessfuily blocftn this and other late-flower¬ 
ing varieties in your cool glasshouse, pro* 
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vided you can manage to exclude frost there¬ 
from. We are satisfied you can obtain an 
exceptionally late display of beautiful Chrys¬ 
anthemums, but you must grow on the plants 
to their terminal buds. Some of the most 
difficult sorts to cultivate in exhibition form 
may be flowered quite easily when the plants 
are taken on to the terminal buds and these 
allowed to develop in a cool greenhouse. 


not always retain the terminal buds of their 
plants. Provided you can exclude frost from 
your greenhouse, which you say has a south¬ 
eastern aspect, and also on condition that 
you retain terminal buds, which should be 
thinned out very considerably, you should 
succeed in growing the latest Chrysanthe¬ 
mums quite successfully. Other late sorts 
1 that we can recommend are the following: 



Gladiolus.Kelwayi General Kuroki. Flower* purple. 


We have had charming flowers in an un¬ 
heated glasshouse from terminal buds. 
Almost invariably the colour of such flowers 
is bright and lasting, and what is a matter 
of importance is the fact that such flowers 
do not damp as do those that result from a 
“crown” bud selection. Most of our large 
market-growers maintain a fairly comfort¬ 
able temperature in their large, greenhouses 
as the blooms 
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Winter Cheer (deep pink), Thorp’s Christmas 
Rose (rose-pink), Kathleen May (richest 
crimson, Anemone-flowered), Negova (bright 
golden-yellow), December Gold (rich yellow, 
large flowers), Tuxedo (terra-cotta bronze), 
R. F. Felton (richest golden-yellow), All¬ 
man’s Yellow (rich yellow). Miss Wilcox 
(salmon terra-cotta, small), Morton F. Plant 
(deep pink), Mile. L. Charvet (pink), S. T. 
Wright (deep velvety-crimson).] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GLADIOLUS GENERAL KUROKI. 
This variety belongs to the section known 
as G. Kelwayi. The colours in this race 
are very rich, and in the border very effec¬ 
tive, the individual blooms, as may be seen 
by the illustration of the variety we give 
to-day being very large and set loosely on 
the spike. The colours of the flowers is 
purplish. The blooms do not in shape quite 
conform to the florists’ ideal, but when re¬ 
quired for the garden or for cutting this is of 
little moment. 


SEASONABLE DECORATION OF THE 
HOME. 

At no period of the year is the want of 
flowers more keenly felt than at the present 
time. Those who desire to make the most of 
what there is available should, therefore, en¬ 
deavour to secure flowers that are lasting in 
their effects. The difficulty in many homes 
appears to be the want of flowering plants. 
Facilities are provided for most persons to 
procure cut flowers at this time, but I would 
urge upon readers the importance of utilising 
flowering plants where they can be obtained. 

A recent visit to a well-known garden, where 
great care is taken to have as many subjects 
as possible in flower in mid-winter, revealed 
the fact that, where due care had been ob¬ 
served in the past year, quite a number of 
beautiful flowers, either cut or represented 
by plants, were to be had at this season. 

The latest of the winter-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums are useful now. The white and 
pink kinds, such as Winter Cheer and 
others closely allied, prove that in the late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums we have decora¬ 
tive material of the very best. Winter¬ 
flowering Carnations are not within the reach 
of the majority of flower-lovers. Still, they 
are much cheaper than they were a few years 
ago. They may be had in white, blush, soft 
pink, rich pink, cerise, crimson, and brilliant 
scarlet, and blossoms may be obtained with 
long stems, 60 that they can be adjusted in 
either tall or 6hort vases. One failing, how¬ 
ever, in connection with the use of the Car¬ 
nation is the want of its own foliage. This is 
sometimes provided by those who sell tho 
flowers, but seldom is it possible to obtain a 
sufficient supply to use in association with the 
flowers. I find that bright green fronds of 
the Asparagus are valuable for associating 
with these flowers. Two or three sprays in¬ 
terspersed will create a decoration suitable 
for daylight use or for use under artificial 
light. Already Tulips in several delightful 
tones of colour are abundant. Those who 
grow these flowers themselves may either use 
them in a cut state, or the bulbs and blos¬ 
soms may be lifted intact from the boxes or 
pots in which they are grown, and bo placed 
in vases and fancy pots. Tulips remain in a 
fairly fresh condition for quite a long time. 
The silvery-white of the foliage always seems 
to harmonise with the flowers. 

Some of the earliest of the Daffodils are 
now coming into the market. There is not 
as yet a very wide range of variety ; still, 
they form a welcome change, and the most 
should be made of each individual blossom. 
I have found that two or three blossoms ar¬ 
ranged in some of the smaller tubes and 
narrow*, slender glasses, with a few pieces of 
Daffodil foliage in association, nre very effec¬ 
tive. The Polyanthus Narcissus is less easy 
to arrange effectively, its compound charac¬ 
ter making it somewhat top-heavy. These 
flowers remain fresh for a considerable time. 
They nre also varied in their colour, so it is 
possible to create a pleasing contrast by con¬ 
fining each receptacle to one variety. Violets 
appear to be always in season, but the difficulty 
«n using them is their want of length of stem. 
They look exceedingly prettv, however, when 
inserted in small dishes or shallow bowls, and 
if bright green Moss be placed in tho water; 
and the flowers be adjusted in this, the blos¬ 
soms are kept in position and the effect is 
pleasing, to say nothing of the fragrance tliev 
give forth. A few leaves of the Violet add 
to the attractiveness of such a display. 

Tho Chinese Primula can lie had in most 
gardens nt the present time, and tli^e who 
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have a quantity they can draw upon may 
either use the plants indoors or cut some of 
the more superfluous sprays and place them 
in small vases. The foliage is always very 
pleasing, and adds considerably to the dis¬ 
play. There are many beautiful forms of 
Primula obconica, and they flower so freely 
that it is surprising they are so little used. 
As a flowering plant for indoor decoration I 
know of nothing better. It suffers much less 
than many others when kept indoors. Of 
winter-flowering Begonias, few yield a more 
prolific return than Gloire de Lorraine and 
other hybrids. Large plants, that are un¬ 
equalled as flowering plants in mid-winter, 
may be grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. It is 
possible to cut a few sprays from such plants, 
and a few spare plants might be kept for 
this purpose. Dainty little sprays, when 
arranged in some of the smaller glass vases, 
are very pretty dotted about on the dinner- 
table. This list might well conclude with the 
brilliantly-coloured winter-flowering Zonal 
Pelargonium. There are now many beautiful 
forms of this subject, both single and double- 
flowered. For brilliancy I know of nothing 
more striking for indoor decoration, ana 
those who have gardens situated beyond the 
range of fog should always grow a batch of 
these plants for mid-winter. For table deco¬ 
rations in the winter season the flowers of 
the Zonal Pelargonium are among the best. 

D. B. Crank. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES IN POTS FOR LATE 
FORCING. 

Referring to “A. D.’s” notes, see page 
751, upon late Strawberries for forcing, 
years ago tye used to keep Strawberries in 
pots stacked on their sides among ashes, 
but gave it up because cold, frosty winds 
acted injuriously upon the upper tiers of 
plants, and the shelter given to keep out 
drought weakened the crowns—in fact, the 
system was unnatural, and was discarded. 
The best way I have found for keeping the 
plants for late work is to place the pots on 
a coal-ash bed, with leaves pressed in 
between the pots, reaching a little above 
the rims, to prevent breakage of pots. The 
ash-bed below forms good drainage, and 
such plants always fruited well. If there 
came a deluge like w T e are having now, a few 
old lights were placed over them. 

. There is generally a good demand for 
Strawberries at the end of May and the 
first week in June, between the last of the 
forced fruits and the first open-air crop; 
and they generally fetch a eood price then. 
If I had run short of plants established in 
pots for this late supply, I have potted up 
a lot from the beds, and brought them on 
quietly in cold-pits or cold-houses, and I 
think this system might be extended for the 
latest picking, and they might be grown 
without pots, simply planting them in Doxes 
—in fact, by this plan there is little, if any, 
disturbance of the roots. The plants are 
lifted with balls, planted in handy-sized 
boxes that will hold four plants each, with 
the soil pressed firmly round. Of course, 
only Plante with strong, well-developed 
crowns are lifted, and it may be as well to 
set out a bed of strong plants specially for 
this purpose. I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that Strawberry forcing on a small 
scale does not pay for market, and the 
grower should be near the market. The 
same remark applies to Peaches, as both 
these fruits must be cleared when ready, as 
they are perishable. 

When I purchased part of a Wheat-field, 
twenty-five years ago, and put up a lot of 
glass, for several years I grew fruit which 
included Grapes, Peaches, Strawberries, 
Tomatoes, ana other things. Sometimes I 
made a good price, and sometimes I was dis¬ 
appointed with the returns—in fact, I found, 
as I expect all do who are not in touch with 
a good market, that there w r as considerable 
fluctuation in prices. At first, by studying 
local demands, I could make 5s. a pound 
for good Strawberries at the end of May 
and early in June ; but, as competition in¬ 
creased, the price came down, and I 
dropped the Strawberries. But before that 
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time I had worked up a trade for plants and 
other things in various directions, always 
studying local demand. The same thing 
happened with Peaches, and these were 
shunted as experience was gained with other 
matters. There is a living to be made and 
in most cases a fair interest upon capital, 
but it means close study and application, 
taking note of all things and keeping books 
very carefully. E. Hobday. 


APPLE NOMENCLATURE. 

“B.’s” note, at page 780, on the Pearmain 
family of Apples, leads me to ask for any 
possible information as to tne probable origin 
of these diverse sectional terms. We have 
Pearmain, Pippin, Nonpareil, Nonsuch, Cod- 
lin, Quarrenden, Russet, Reinette, and so on. 
That these respective sections indicate, ex¬ 
cept in some minute way, distinctness from 
others is just possible, but, all the same, 
hard to find. The Codlins apply solely to 
the tall, ribbed, and usually soft section of 
cooking Apples illustrated by Lord Suffield, 
Manx, and Kentish Codlins. The Quarren- 
dens are red-coloured generally, but in form 
broad and rather flat. The Nonpareils, such 
as Braddick’s and Scarlet Nonpareil, are 
roundish, while the Pippins and Pearmains 
both vary in form from round like Cox’s 
Orange to Adam’s Pearmain. Old John 
Rogers, in his Fruit Book of 1834, men¬ 
tions and describes six Codlins, six Non¬ 
pareils, twelve Pearmains, thirty-four Pip¬ 
pins, and numerous Reinettes and Russets. 
A Russet must, like Royal, Wheeler’s, Egre- 
mont, or Aromatic, have the distinguishing 
appearance of a brown russety coat, but 
there are no special features other than mere 
names to divide Pippins and Pearmains. The 
origin of Nonpareil Rogers assumes to have 
been the introduction of the French variety 
known as Old Nonpareil, some 250 years ago, 
and others raised from it were so named to 
give some indication of their parentage. 
Very likely the term Pippin, which is very 
old, Pearmain, Nonsuch, and 6ome others 
originated in the same way, the raiser gene¬ 
rally adding his name, to identify it with 
himself, as a kind of personal memento. To¬ 
day we rarely find the term Pippin, Pear¬ 
main, Russet, or Nonpareil used by namers 
of new Apples. Charles Ross, W. Crump, 
Rival, Prince Albert, James Grieve, The 
Houblon, St. Everard, and similar simple 
names for dessert, or Early Victoria, Rev. 
W. Wilks, Norfolk Beauty, Newton Wonder, 
Prince Albert, and Bismarck for cookers, are 
far better than are those appendages of 
Codlin, Pearmain, Pippin, Seedling, and so 
on, all of which are so meaningless. D. 


GRAPE-GROWING FOR AMATEURS. 
Amateurs seem to think that in order to 
succeed in growing fine bunches of Grapes the 
Vines must be planted in expensively-made 
borders, and that even then some ingredients 
must be incorporated in the border that will 
act on the Vines as if by magic. If we con¬ 
sider that a Vine, planted on a wall, arbour, 
or pergola, grows exceedingly well in the open 
air in the more southern counties, we shall 
at once see how easy it may be for a person 
to grow a Vine under glass, and, given proper 
attention, get a nice crop of Grapes. 

It is never wiee to go to a great expense in 
the construction of a Vine border. If an 
amateur has a suitable greenhouse or other 
glass structure—and most of them are suit¬ 
able if they do not contain ribbed or coloured 
glass—in a position where there will not be 
any danger of the border becoming water¬ 
logged at any time, then he may plant 
his Vine in the natural soil if it be 
of fairly good quality. The best bor¬ 
der for an amateur to “manage is one par¬ 
tially inside and partially outside the house. 
The best natural soil is a light loamy one, 
about 2 feet deep. An unsuitable rooting 
medium is one that is very clayey, and which 
gets waterlogged. Where such soil obtains, 
the inexperienced grower should make a bor¬ 
der with suitable compost over good drainage. 
If necessary, a drain must be laid from the 
border to a near outlet. In all cases some 
broken rubble, such as old bricks, should be 
! put in to act as drainage. On the rubble 


whole turves must be laid, then chopped 
turves and old mortar-rubble to a depth of 
about 2 feet. The turves used must be very 
fibrous. Organic manure must not be added, 
but 1 peck of finely-ground bones and 1 bushel 
of old mortar-rubble may be added to every 
9 bushels of chopped loam. The made bor¬ 
der, when it has settled down, will really re¬ 
semble good, sweet soil found in bulk in some 
ardens. Made borders that contain many 
inds of chemical manures, farmyard and 
similar manure, bones, etc., are not suitable 
to plant Vines or any other kinds of plants in. 
The necessary stimulants can always be ap¬ 
plied on the surface when the Vines are 
growing. 

When and how to plant.— Vines may be 
lamed during many months of the year, but 
advise the amateur or any inexperienced 
rower to plant them during the first week in 
anuary. Vines about two years old are 
suitable. The soil must be carefully removed 
from the roots, which must be spread out 
evenly, and quickly covered to a depth of 
4 inches with some of the finer parts of the 
soil. Water thoroughly once, and then leave 
the border unwatered until the soil seems 
to be getting rather dry again, but not suffi¬ 
ciently so to injure the roots. At planting¬ 
time cut down the young rod to about 
18 inches from its base, so that the top will 
not be far from the bottom square of glass. 
Paint the cut end at once with styptic or 
painters’ knotting, to prevent bleeding later 
on, when the sap rises. If possible, allow 
the young Vines to start into growth natu¬ 
rally towards the middle of April. The 
Vines must be planted 3 feet apart. 

Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Disease on fruit-trees.—1 have discovered this 
red growth on many of the Apple and Pear-trees. 
What is it, and what remedy must be used?— 
Janette. 

[The little red bodies on the Apple and 
Pear ehoots are the fruits of the canker- 
fungus (Nectria ditissima). This fungus is a 
very serious pest to both Apples ana Pears, 
and 6hould be attended to at once. The 
affected shoots die back, and where large 
branches are attacked, the fungus kills large 
patches of bark and cambium, forming 
what is called canker. All affected shoots 
should be.cut out. The fungus gains entry 
by wounds, so that it is important to cover 
any wounds made in pruning with an anti¬ 
septic, such as tar or lead-paint, and to keep 
such insects as American blight in check. 
The fruits of the fungus are also produced on 
dead wood, and dead branches, etc., should 
be rigorously removed from the trees.] 

Straw v. wood-chip manure.—1 am unable to 
obtain manure from straw-bedding, but can get that 
where wood-chips are used. Can I with safety 
mulch fruit-trees with such or will the proportion of 
turpentine washed out with the manure be injurious 
ere I rake off the chips in three or four weeks? I 
find it takes two years to rot down.—E xon. 

[Sawdust and wood-chips are very detri¬ 
mental to vegetable life. Never use either 
in the garden, as they only breed fungus and 
have no ^alue whatever. If you only mean 
to use the wood-chips as a mulch, removing 
them when all the manurial ingredients they 
have previously absorbed have been washed 
out, you are not likely to do any barm to the 
trees.] 

Strawberry-plants from seed.— When, at 
the small cost of sixpence, it is possible to 
purchase 6eed in packets of various ordinary 
summer or large-fruited, or equally of the 
less well-known alpine section, and for one 
shilling get also a packet of the autumn- 
fruiting St. Antoine, it should be no matter 
for surprise if many amateur gardeners 
should prefer to raise plants for themselves 
through such agency. While seed may be 
6 afelv sown in the open ground in May, it is, 
perhaps, better to sowr thinly in shallow pans 
or boxes on good soil early in March, and if 
in greenhouse or frame a little warmth can 
be given them, germination is rapid. If 
the seedlings can be dibbled out into nursery 
beds of good soil 4 inches to 6 inches apart, 
they soon become strong. The alpines, if in 
July planted out into rows 2 feet apart, may 
fruit the same autumn, as also may the fit. 
Antoine seedlings.—A. D. 
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VEGETABLES. 


A USEFUL WINTER BROCCOLI. 

At this time of the year it is often difficult to 
get Broccoli. For several years I have grown 
Christmas White for use in December and 
later, and it is excellent, as the splendid ex¬ 
hibit from Reading on the 3rd inst. at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting showed 
what an excellent winter vegetable this is. 
The heads of this variety are remarkable for 
their purity and firmness—not large, but 
quite large enough for all purposes. Tim 
point should not be overlooked, especially by 
private growers. The quality, too, is excel¬ 
lent. For many years, for use in December, 
as I had to supply Cauliflower or Broccoli, if 
possible, every day in the year, I grew the 
well-known Snow’s Winter White, but in 
later years it failed me. The stock must have 
deteriorated, as some plants turned in during 
November and others in March from the same 
sowing. I then fell back upon the above 
variety, which I have always found reliable. 

I have, at the approach of frost, gone 
over the quarters and lifted the plants with 
good heads, storing them in a cool cellar or 
root-store. This is a point that should not 
be overlooked, as the plants keep fresh a long 
time. Before lifting, tie the leaves together 
at the top, and also preserve the roots as 
much as possible. 

The time of sowing Broceolis requires to 
be varied according to the soil and locality. 
For instance, in the North I would sow a 
month earlier. I have seen many failures 
from too early sowing, a9 well as from too 
late sowing. The plants should never get a 
check. It is not advisable to sow in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, and leave the seedlings too 
long in a crowded seed-bed. I would advise 
sowing in April or early May, planting out as 
soon as the seedlings are large enough. At 
times the quarters are not ready for the 
plants, in which case the seedlings should be 
pricked out in lines and placed in their per¬ 
manent quarters later on. If this is done, 
the plants have stronger roots, are not drawn, 
and are better able to withstand extremes of 
weather. Avoid thick sowing. I prefer 
a moderately rich soil for the seed, as a 
quick growth is essential. Give the quarters 
deep cultivation, and plant in ground that 
has been manured for a previous crop. 

_ B. H. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

An Irish grower of Potatoes—Mr. Sands, of 
County Down—exhibited at an R. H. S. 
meeting the other day a collection of Pota¬ 
toes, to be afterwards taken to the society’s 
gardens at Wisley, and be there planted for 
trial next spring, to show results of second 
cropping on the same ground. Among the 
varieties were certain new ones, such as 
Erin’s Best, Leinster Wonder, and Morning 
Star, but these in tuber form presented no 
special differences from older Varieties, such 
as Colleen, British Queen, or Table Talk. 
The primary object of the exhibit was to 
demonstrate the possibility of raising in the 
same season two distinct crops of Potatoes 
from the same area of ground. In certain 
figures given it was shown that of British 
Queen No. 1, from 7 lb. of seed planted on 
April 6th, the produce was but 49 lb., while 
from the same quantity of seed planted im¬ 
mediately that first-planted crop was lifted, 
and on the same ground, the product was 
64 lb. With British Queen No. -, the crops 
were 36 lb. and 78 lb. respectively. On the 
other hand. Table Talk gave from the first 

E[anting 69 lb. and from the second planting 
ut 64 lb. Thus, the results in the first two 
cases were not borne out in the third one. 
Now, tubers planted on April 6th, the resul¬ 
tant crop being lifted on July 24th, gave 
the crop just over fifteen weeks, and it iB 
fair to assume that, when lifted, the tubers 
were yet unripe and swelling. There is no 
time stated as to when the second crop, 
planted on July 24th, was lifted, but, assum¬ 
ing it was not until the middle of October 
that the second crop was lifted, it whs 
a far more rapidly productive time, the soi) 
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being warmer and the manure dressing more 
thoroughly dissolved, and capable of crop 
utilisation. But, after all, as the Table Talk 
results show, the less product of the other 
two first plantings, both being early varieties, 
may have been due to checks from cold 
nights or nips of frost, casualties that may 
not, of course, have occurred in the late 
summer and autumn. 

Practically all such tests are worthless, be¬ 
cause conditions may not always be equal. 
The general object of the trial seems to have 
been to show that it is possible to obtain two 
crops of Potatoes from off the same ground in 
the same season. Of what benefit to soil, 
crop, or grower can it be to do that, when 
to follow the first crop with some other very 
diverse crop would be so much the more ad¬ 
vantageous all round? If anything could 
conduce to breeding disease or weakening the 
Potatoes’ constitution, it would be doing 
what is here described. Contrast that course 
with what Mr. Charles Foster did last year 
at the Times Experimental Station in Surrey, 
when, after taking off early in the spring a 
capital crop of Cabbage April, he followed 
with a crop of Duke of York Potato, and, 
when those were lifted in the autumn, at 
once had the ground well manured, deeply 
dug, then sown with Onion-seed, to stand the 
winter. That is a form of rotation in crop¬ 
ping a very long way more commendable 
than is raising two crops of Potatoes in im¬ 
mediate succession on the same ground. 

A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Cucumbers.—I have a small house, 
about 600 cubic feet to 700 cubic feet, which 1 keep 
at a night temperature of 00 degs. F. during winter. 
There is top ventilation, but no side ventilation. 
The houiso is a lean-to, facing south, and against 
the back wall are shelves iu tiers, which make the 
staging underneath rather dark. Stages are of zinc. 

I could cover them with ashes or fine gravel. Which 
would he the better? I should like to know if it 
would be possible to grow Cucumbers in this house 
during the summer, as it is the only house 1 have 
suited for them. Would shading be required during 
the summer months?— Amy K. Harbor. 

[As you are able to command a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. in the house you mention 
during the winter, you certainly should be 
able to grow Cucumbers in it during the 
summer. The fact of there being no side 
ventilation will not matter in the least, and 
for Cucumbers no shading is requred. With 
respect to the shelves or tiered stage, fine 
gravel is the more clean-looking of the two 
materials named with which to cover them 
for standing plants upon, but it requires to 
be more frequently damped than ashes. If 
not kept well moistened an outbreak of red- 
spider generally results. Ashes are very 
suitable upon which to stand ordinary stove 
and greenhouse plants, but for more valu¬ 
able subjects, and such as require something 
of a more open and porous nature, gravel 
would be the better material to employ.] 

Growing Tomatoes.— Would you kindly tell me 
whether Tomato-growing is a profitable undertaking? 
Further, whether it should bo done in the open air 
or in hot-houses? Could you refer me to anybody 
who has started Tomato-growing on a emnll scale, 
so that I might learn what capital is required, etc.? 
Is there any literature published on the above sub¬ 
ject?—S. L., London. 

[The growing of Tomatoes is not nearly 
such a remunerative undertaking as was at 
one time the case. An enormous quantity 
is now imported, which has, of course, the 
effect of cheapening the home-grown pro¬ 
duct. In addition to this, competition at 
home is very keen, and there is, besides, 
always the liability of losing the crop 
through the ravages of the several diseases 
to which the Tomato is subject. Tomato- 
growing to be profitable must be carried on 
in suitably-heated structures, and it can still 
be made to pay under good management. 
Whether you would succeed depends on your 
aptitude in acquiring the necessary know¬ 
ledge and details in connection with this 
branch of market gardening and in using 
them to the best advantage. In saying this, 
we are, of course, assuming you have had no 
previous experience in Tomato - growing. 
Then there are the questions of rent, rates 
and taxes, and the employment of skilled 
labour, in the event of your being unable to 
undertake the actual growing of the fruit 
yobrself, to be taken into account; also, if 


the locality where you propose starting in 
business is advantageously situated for the 
disposal of the produce^ or if near to a rail* 
way station if it has to be sent to market. 
Growers of Tomatoes on -a small scale are 
numerous round London, but we are not in 
a position to name any particular one. If 
you were to make an excursion into the En¬ 
field and surrounding districts you would 
soon meet with the class of grower you are 
anxious to come into contact with, and be in 
a position to acquire at first hand the informa¬ 
tion you desire. With respect to publica¬ 
tions treating on Tomato-culture, we recom¬ 
mend, “The Tomato: Its Culture and 
Uses,” by W. Iggulden. Price Is., post free 
Is. ljd. To bo obtained through any book¬ 
seller.] 

Forcing dwarf Beans.— If a few seeds are 
sown in some pots or boxes once a month, a 
few dishes of succulent pods may be ob¬ 
tained each week until the outdoor plants 
commence to bear. The first batches of 
plants must be grown in a forcing-house, or 
one with a stove temperature, the later 
batches being grown in cool-frames. Drainage 
is essential to success. Pots 7\ inches or 
84 inches across are suitable, four seeds 
being enough to sow in the former and five 
in the latter. The compost should consist of 
fibrous loam, which has been cut about six 
months, a small quantity of sweet leaf-soil, 
and some sand or road-grit. Bury the seeds 
1 inch deep. If boxes are used, they should 
be about 3 feet long, 9 inches wide, and 
9 inches deep. Such boxes will be conve¬ 
nient for placing on shelves or near the glass 
on front stages. Maintain the soil in a 
medium state of moisture until the seeds 
have germinated, and the plants have begun 
to form roots freely. As the flowering stage 
approaches and afterwards, great care must 
be taken not to allow the soil to get dry, or 
the flowers will drop. Support the plants 
with twigs or light branches, and syringe 
with tepid water to keep off red-spider. Put 
on a rich top-dressing of loam and rotted 
manure, and feed the plants judiciously when 
the pods are swelling. Very little ventilation 
will be needed.—G. G. B. 

Club-root. —This was for many years con¬ 
sidered to be the work of an insect, but later 
investigations prove that actual club-root or 
aubury disease is the result of a kind of 
fungus, that, once coming into contact with 
the roots of plants, spreads with alarming 
rapidity, and renders further above-ground 
rowtli practically impossible. This, it may 
e noted, is quite a different thing from the 
injury caused to stems of plants below 
ground by the maggot of a small weevil, and 
which may be detected, as in the case of 
the Marguerite-maggot, by an excrescence on 
the skin. In both cases preventive measures, 
such as puddling roots and stems before 
planting in a mixture of soot and lime, or 
throwing the same in a dry state into the 
holes before filling in, may be described as 
partially, but certainly not wholly, success¬ 
ful. Gas-lime is the only effectual remedy, 
and should be put on at once— i.e., early 
winter—if not already done, although autumn 
is the better time, as it can be incorporated 
with the ground before the advent of frost. 
There is generally a space of ground in the 
majority of gardens planted with late Pota¬ 
toes. If such a quarter is gas-limed and 
dug annually soon after the Potatoes are 
lifted, the entire garden will, in the course of 
time, be practically free. Green vegetables 
in the way of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and 
Kales, can be planted on ground so prepared, 
that is, if it has been done sufficiently early 
to allow for the thorough disintegration of 
the lime. Various estimates are given as to 
the quantity necessary. I have always used 
at the rate of close on eighty bushels to the 
acre if the garden was rather badly affected. 
-E. B. S. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXtI. of Gardening iu.es* 
traixd it now ready (otic* 3d., post fret ). TKo 
Binding Cite for the tame volume it alto available (price 
lJ 6 d., by poet It. Bd.). The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newtagent, or from the Publisher , 
17, Fumival Street, London, B.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index end Binding Cnee it te., poet /n»i 
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February 4, 1911 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The weather is not suit¬ 
able for much work on the land, but any 
necessary alterations can be carried out. U 
Tea Hoses are not protected, attention may be 
given to them at once. I generally let the 
Burface get frozen a little, as one can get 
about much better without doing any harm to 
the land. A little dry material from the old 
potting soil-heap, mixed with burnt rubbish, 
is better than disturbing the surface of the 
beds. Newly-planted things, bb soon as the 
frost goes, will require to be firmly fixed in 
the soil, as frost has great lifting power, es* 
pecially when the surface is wet. In frosty 
weather dead wood can be cut out of trees, 
and I have moved large specimen shrubs and 
trees during frost successfully, as the soil, 
when frozen, holds together better. Com¬ 
post-heaps can be turned over and inter¬ 
mixed, and wheeled on where required. 
Sticks can be prepared for Sweet Peas. In 
country places these can generally be ob¬ 
tained from the wood8 cheaply, and feathery 
Hazel-sticks are very suitable. The strong, 
straight pieces will come in for Hollyhocks 
and Dahlias. New beds for Roses and her¬ 
baceous plants may be trenched and manured, 
and the wants of Ranunculi and Gladioli 
may be thought of in allotting spaces for 
various plants. 

Fruit garden. —The weather has been un¬ 
favourable for nailing and pruning, and there 
are, doubtless, arrears to fetch up. The 
season is moving onward, and when work 
gets much behind it is difficult to put things 
right. Pruning may be done during frost, if 
not too severe, and free-bearing trees may 
have surface dressings of manure, and in this 
respect many things may have some value as 
manure, besides wdiat comes from the cattle- 
yard. Some of us might use more lime with 
advantage, not only round the roots, but also 
on the branches. A handy man with a bar¬ 
row-load of newly-slaked lime and a shovel 
can soon dress a plantation of fruit-trees 
and bushes when they are damp, and lime is 
a valuable cleansing* agent, besides its good 
effect upon the roots. See that proper wood 
for grafts is selected, as there is generally 
some grafting to do when the season comes, 
and any inferior kinds of Apples and Pears 
it is intended to graft may have the heads cut 
back now, leaving a little more to be removed 
when the grafting is done, so as to have fresh 
bark to operate upon. 

Vegetable garden. —While the weather 
continues in its present unfavourable state, 
it will be better, so far as open-air work is 
concerned, to let the seeds remain in the 
bags and packets. We have been so long 
without sunshine that the soil should be ex¬ 
posed to drier conditions before much seed- 
sowing is done, but there is work under glass 
to be done. Early Peas may be sown for 
transplanting, and Beans transplant even 
better than Peas, without feeling any 
check. These may be started in boxes, as 
they will lift with balls. Peas will move 
better in small pots. If Onions are not 
sown for transplanting, sow at once in 
warmth. Cauliflowers also should be sown. 
Even if a few seeds were sown outside in 
August, we cannot altogether dispense with 
the sowing under glass at the beginning of 
February, to be established in single pots, 
and then hardened off and planted either 
under liandlights or in trenches in April. 
Paris Market or any other good Lettuces 
may be sown now, and during February 
sow Brussels Sprouts and Leeks for early 
work, and, if likely to be wanted, a few 
early Cabbage seeds may bo sown. No¬ 
body wants large Cabbages now. The forc¬ 
ing gardener will be busy with his hot-beds 
and forcing-pits. In large, well-kept gar¬ 
dens there will be a good deal of forcing 
work now. 

Conservatory. —Cinerarias in 7-inch or 
8 - inch pots, and Cyclamens in 6 - inch 
pots, if well done, will produce consider¬ 
able effect. Though in the hands of the 
specialist Cyclamens seem to be easily grown, 
yet some people fail through not grasping 
the necessary details—in fact, all successful 
work is mainly a question of grasping details, 
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and some of these details are not easily 
acquired, especially by those who start with 
the idea that gardening is easily learnt. Her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias will be ready to shift 
into 5-inch pots. Possibly some of the lar¬ 
gest plants may have been already repotted. 
Let the pots stand on a cool bottom, and 
only aim at keeping them safe from frost; 
40 degs. need not be exceeded. Keep them 
cool, and insects may easily be kept down. 
The old-fashioned Pelargoniums will be 
ready for the final shift into the flowering 
size, which should be apportioned to the size 
of the plant The market man mostly grows 
his plants in 5-inch pots, but in the old days, 
at tne shows, we were confined to pots 
11 inches in diameter, and very large speci¬ 
mens could be grown in that size. These, 
like many other plants that were thought 
much of in the past, have lost caste, but they 
were so beautiful they will be sure to come 
to the front again. Good loam, reasonably 
enriched, good drainage, and firm potting 
are essential to success. The cold has been 
more severe lately, and more fire-heat has 
been required, and probably near the hot- 
water wipes more water has been necessary ; 
but when the nights are colder it will be 
better to drop the temperature a few de¬ 
grees than make the pipes very hot; 45 degs. 
will be high enough whilst the outside 
temperature is low'. 

Forolng-housi. —Azaleas in all sections 
will soon expand their blossoms in a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. Of 
course, the earliest varieties will be taken 
in hand first. Spireeas, herbaceous and 
shrubby, will move in a temperature between 
50 degs. and 60 degs. In urgent cases 
60 deps. may be given ; but, if time permits, 
the flowers w r ill be stronger in a little less 
heat. Strong roots of Solomon’s Seal and 
Dielytra spectabilis, if well established in 
pots, will soon move in warmth, but it W'ill 
be better if 60 degs. is not exceeded, as the 
weather just now is bad for forcing, as there 
is so little sunshine. Lily of the Valley will 
do in 70 degs., partly plunged in bottom 
heat and kept dark till some progress has 
been made. This is best grown in small 
frames; if forced otherwise, cover with in¬ 
verted pots and maintain a moist atmos¬ 
phere. This refers only to recently-imported 
crowns. 

Propagating-houses.— It is an advantage 
to have a number of small houses for th:s 
work at this season. It is in every sense 
more economical, and if covering can be 
used outside at night there will be a con¬ 
siderable saving of fuel and the atmosphere 
will be more genial. All kinds of plants 
can be raised from seeds and cuttings in 
properly prepared pots or pans of sandy 
soil. If subtropical bedding is carried out, 
seeds of the various things required, includ¬ 
ing Castor Oils, Cannas, Ferdinandia 
eminens (a broad-leaved plant that requires 
time), and many other useful things which 
need not be named, as most growers know 
them. There is a considerable demand for 
the dwarf edging or carpeting plant Koniga 
maritima. It comes freely from seeds, but 
cuttings are more regular in habit and 
growth. 

Orohard-house trees.— The trees in pots 
will now be inside, and if the necessary 
pruning has not yet been done, attention 
should be given to this at once. The thin¬ 
ning would probably have been done during 
the summer, so, beyond a little shortening 
to wood-buds and "removing useless spurs 
and snags, very little will be required. 
Washing with Gishurst compound or some 
other insecticide will be necessary to cleanse 
the wood ; and no doubt the house has had a 
good cleaning and all wall surfaces lime- 
washed with one pound of sulphur to each 
pailful of limewasn as an antidote to'red- 
spider. Sometimes a Grape-vine may be 
trained along the ridge and another along 
the upper part of the back wall. This may 
be done without unduly shading the trees. 
We have had a few good bunches of Ham- 
burghs in such a house. 

Early vinery.— Tying down will be neces¬ 
sary now, and this work requires care. If 
too much pressure is given at one time the 
shoots may splinter off and leave an unsightly 


blank that will be difficult to fill up. Stop 
one or two leaves beyond the bunch. Leave 
two leaves if there is room, and the main 
rods should not be nearer each other than 
2 feet. Three feet would be better if large 
bunches are wanted; but feeding with 
chemicals is better understood, and heavier 
crops are left. This can only be arranged by 
the gardener in charge, who has probably 
studied the matter. At any rate, cropping 
is mainly a question of feeding, though in 
all eases there is a limit, which should not 
be overstepped, or shanking will come. 
Ventilation should be carefully managed. 
Very small openings will suffice now, ana in 
no case should front air be given thus early 
in the season. 

French Beans. —These are usually grown 
as a catch crop on shelves in the Pine stove 
or under Cucumbers; and I have had good 
crops of dwarf early French Beans between 
the rows of early Tomatoes. They will grow 
best, of course, where there are light and 
warmth. Veitch’s Climbing French Beans 
and Tender and True crop well under glass, 
planted in rows on each side of a span- 
roofed house and trained up wires near the 
glass. They bear more freely than dwarf 
Beans, and if started in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60. degs. and no Beans permitted 
to get old they will continue to bear freely 
till Beans can be gathered outside if well 
nourished with liquid-manure and mulched. 
There will be time afterwards to plant Toma¬ 
toes if desired. E. Hobday. 


THE COXING WEEK’S WON*. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 6th. —With better weather, an 
effort is being made to fetch up arrears, 
especially in pruning, training, and spray¬ 
ing ; but the buds will soon be moving, and 
spraying with alkali or other strong fluids 
will cease. Seed - sowing indoors, espe¬ 
cially of half-hardy annuals, is receiving 
attention where warmth can be given. 

February 7th. —The manure supply is often 
a difficult one, and though chemicals may 
take the place to a certain extent of animal 
manures, the cost is considerable. Sewage 
and spare liquid-manure of any kind may be 
given to fruit-trees which bear annually. 
Basic slag is a cheap manure, and bone-meal 
is also reasonable in price and good for fruit- 
trees. 

February 8th.— We are waiting for the sur¬ 
face of the ground to get dry enough to work 
upon to plant a few early Potatoes, sow 
Carrots, and other crops on the early border. 
We always arrange to have a heap of fine 
stuff to cover fine seeds, as then every good 
seed grows. We have light boards to place 
on the borders when sowing or planting. 

February 9th. —We are busy now potting 
off young stuff and putting in cuttings, as 
every inch of the warm-houses or pits is 
occupied now with something that will be 
useful now or in the future. We have lists 
prepared of our requirements, so the pro¬ 
pagator knows what to do, and, as a rule, 
good things are never in excess. 

February 10th.— Sowed early Peas and 
Beans for succession in the open air. Plants 
are coming on under glass to be planted out 
when the weather is suitable, and others are 
placed snugly alongside a south wall. Early 
Potatoes in a warm border in front of a 
forcing-house will, when they show above 
ground, be protected. 

February 11th.— We . are studying the 
weather now for open-air work, waiting, in 
some instances, and watching for openings. 
Turf-laying and shrub-planting are always in 
operation when not absolutely freezing, and 
there is always work in reserve for bad 
weather. The forcing-houses are full now of 
things coming on in succession as wanted. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —Sew Edition, 10th, rrvised, with des<rip- 
tions or all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, thetr 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. “ The English 

Flower Garden” may also be had.J 1 ’* 1 * V* 

2 vols., halt vellum, tks. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardkswq IUiVBTrated, 17, Fumivalr 
direct, London , E.C* 
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BOOKS. 

" THE MODERN CULTURE OP THE 
SWEET PEA.”* 

Growers cannot complain of the want of 
books and pamphlets that deal exclusively 
M ith Sweet Peas, for during the last few years 
these have been many and varied, Some of 
them have been extremely practical, and 
others remarkable for their dearth of inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the subject, and still 
others wherein extravagant language has 
been employed, and wordy chapters have 
been written to fill the space between the 
two covers. Of the many works dealing with 
Sweet Peas, I know of none that will com 
pare with this one for its practical advice. 
It is the outcome of several years* experience 
m the cultivation of this popular flower, and 
the author has placed himself in the front 
rank in friendly rivalry with other growers, 
whose names are well known all over the 
country. 

I am surprised, however, that the history 
of the Sweet Pea has been ignored by Mr. 
Stevenson. The fact that other writers have 
made more of the history than the author 
cares for is no excuse for its exclusion from 
this work. A brief history would have made 
th« book more interesting and complete. 
Praise of the earlier work of the late Mr. 
Henry Eckford is just, and lovers of the 
Sweet Pea owe him a deo& of gratitude for 
his untiring efforts in the past. We wish the 
author had omitted to add “ long before Tom, 
Dick, and Harry ” were trying to raise new 
varieties. It is a method of expression that 
is undesirable. It is very strange that in 
the many books written on the Sweet Pea so 
little mention is made of the late Thomas 
Laxton, who in his day devoted a good deal 
of attention to Sweet Peas, and gave us some 
very fine varieties. 

Surely Mr. Stevenson is wrong when he 
says that “ among amateur gardeners the 
Sweet Pea is nowadays the one flower, many 
discarding every other flowering plant to 
make room for more of their fawnin'»» 
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make room for more of their favourites.” He 
goes on to say: “vegetables and everything 
being displaced by Peas.” It is perfectly 
true that the modern Sweet Peas are ex¬ 
tremely popular with garden lovers, but ex¬ 
travagant statements such as those quoted 
above can only tend to lessen respect for 

?w r ^ mat i te i r *? this work * Ife ifl remarked 
that the laborious part of the work comes 
during the cold weather, and anyone not used 
to really hard manual labour can spread the 
work over a period of from two to three 
months. Further, it is remarked that, after 
this is got over, the work is very light. In 
dealing with this subject, the author uses 
some very common and unnecessary expres¬ 
sions, which lessen in a marked degree the 
value of the book. 

A word of warning to growers not to grow 
too many varieties is timely. With the multi¬ 
tude of catalogued varieties, supplemented 
each season by quite a long list of novelties, 
so many of which are too-much-alike that they 
cannot be regarded as distinct, such a warn¬ 
ing 18 most opportune. The common fault of 
growing a large number of sorts is wisely 
deprecated, and we hope readers will take 
this matter seriously. 

Soil and situation ” are both considered 
in a lengthy chapter. Light soil and heavy 
soi! and their treatment are carefully gone 
Into, so that good flowers may be grown. Mr 
Stevenson has a preference for soil that he 
describes as “ a fairly rich, porous loam, that 
has no tendency to bake during dry weather, 
and which will drain itself pretty freely 
during continued moisture.” We quite agree 
with him that anyone with soil of this kind 
has a natural advantage. He considers a 
nuriy open, though somewhat sheltered, posi- 
tion the better quarters for the Sweet Peas, 
though they should not be planted near to 
or under trees. A little shade during the 
hottest part of the day in warm seasons is a 
distinct advantage. The author tells his 
readers not to choose ground that has grown 


leguminous plants in recent seasons, in order 
that the Sweet Peas may be less liable to 
suffer from attacks of fungoid diseases. 
In this same chapter atmospheric effects 
and pr epa ration of the soil are fully gone 
into. The value of trenching Sweet Pea 
quarters is clearly shown, and the method 
of trenching is explained in detail. “ Dates of 
Sowing,” “Planting Out,” “Staking,” 
“Mulching, Feeding, and Watering,” “Pre¬ 
paring the Blooms for Exhibition,’* “Varieties 
for Exhibition,” “ Sweet Peas for Garden 
Decoration,” “Sweet Peas for Market and 
Indoor Decoration,” “ Sweet Peas for Early 
Flowering in Pots,” “The Decorative Value 
of Sweet Peas,” “ The Enemies of the Sweet 
Pea,” and “Notes on Illustrations’* are 
respectively dealt with in separate chapters. 

This book is essentially a guide to growers 
of exhibition blooms, the treatment of the 
subject from a garden and decorative point 
of view leaving much to be desired. The 
photographic illustrations in some cases re¬ 
present plants that are remarkable for their 
vigour, showing the lower portion of the 
plants, apparently devoid of lateral growths, 
and, in the case of the frontispiece, some 
5 feet to 6 feet without a bloom upon them, j 
and just a few remarkably fine sprays of 
Sweet Peas above this portion. of their 
growth. There are twelve illustrations in all, 
of which no fewer than six are coloured 
plates, some of the latter good—notably those 
of the varieties Iris, Thos. Stevenson, and 
Thos. Stevenson, Mrs. W. J. Unwin, and 
Red Chief. 

Readers who desire to succeed in growing 
blooms for exhibition may gain much useful 
advice and help from this book, told in the 
author’s own way of expressing himself, and 
arranged in such a way that the merest tyro 
can understand what to do. I think that 
when this book is compared with other works 
on the subject published in recent years, the 
price (3s.) is rather too high. H. C. 


of a male servant within section 19 (8) of the 
Revenue Act, 1869. 

The Justices came to the conclusion that 
the term “male servant” did not include a 
gardener employed under such circumstances, 
and dismissed the summons. 

The Lord Chief Justice said they must 
recognise that in a large number of in¬ 
stances, especially in the case of persons who 
had a garden which was not large enough to 
occupy the whole time of a gardener, it was 
a common practice for a nurseryman to do 
a gardener’s work occasionally. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, could not be solved by look¬ 
ing simply at the class of work that the man 
had to do. 

If a taxable servant did the Work which 
made his master liable, the master would not 
escape the tax by reason of the servant doing 
some other work. But a master did not be¬ 
come liable in respect of a non-taxable ser¬ 
vant simply because he did some work which 
would make a servant taxable. In each case 
it was a question of fact, and he was unable 
to say that the magistrates had gone wrong 
in taking the view that a nurseryman who 
was employed in this manner anrl with these 
privileges did not come within the expi ession 
‘‘male servant” in section 19 (3) of the 
Revenue Act, 1869. He did not think that 
such an interpretation ought to be put upon 
the expression as to make it necessary to say 
that the Justices w^ere wrong in holding that 
this man Taylor was not a male servant. 
The appeal must, therefore, be dismissed. 
Mr. Justice Hamilton and Mr. Justice Avory 
concurred, and the appeal was dismissed.— 
The Times. 
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CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 1910 CATALOGUE 
OF ALPINE A HERBACEOUS PLANTS.* 
We notice, as a sign, perhaps, of a growing 
taste for hardy plants, this well-printed cata- 
logue of hardy flowers and alpine plants. 
Ihe author announces himself also for de¬ 
igning gardens and for making ugly gar¬ 
dens beautiful, in which pursuit we wish 
him all success. Unfortunately, so many 
profess to do this without much reason. The 
work of a nurseryman is such that it does not 
give him much time for studying the things 
which go to the making of a good garden, 
“l®. business being to raise good plants. Mr. 
Itlliott says that he advises by letter, but it 
always puzzles us to know how anyone can 
a .garden without having seen it in 
all its bearings. 

LAW AND OU8TOM. 

THE TAX ON MALE SERVANTS. 
BRADDELL v. BAKER. 

This was a case stated by the Justices for 
Kent, sitting at Bromley, on an information 
preferred by the appellant Braddell against 
the respondent for employing a male servant 
without a licence. The respondent had em¬ 
ployed one William Taylor as a jobbing 
gardener for four days a week and had paid 
him 4s. 6d. per day, and 2s. a week extra for 
attending to his greenhouses. Taylor was at 
liberty to work for another employer in the 
same capacity on those days he was not em¬ 
ployed by the respondent, and if Taylor 
could not attend to the respondent’s work 
himself on any day he was to send a quali¬ 
fied substitute, as he bad in fact done on 
several occasions. Taylor had greenhouses 
.of his own, and frequently supplied the 
respondent with plants from them. 

For the respondent it was contended that 
Taylor was a jobbing gardener under con¬ 
tract to work on certain days of the week or 
to send a substitute; and to supply plants in 
his capacity as a tradesman to the re¬ 
spondent and that he was not in the position 

* Clarence Elliott’* 1910 Oatalogne 6f Alpine and Her- 
bBCBOu* Plant* Six H1U* Jiurwr^Sterenw 


GARDEN FOOD OF THE SEASON. 
Lima Bean .—I am very fond of this as a 
vegetable. Unhappily, it is, generally, too 
tender for our country, but it ie grown abun¬ 
dantly in others, and there is no difficulty in 
getting it in the preserved state. Canned, I 
find it most delicate. Probably the dried 
bean would also be amenable to treatment 
like the Haricots, but of this I have no 
experience. 

Witloof .—This is a vigorous form of 
Chicory, which comes to our markets in a 
blanched state. It is very good, and has a 
pleasant bitter flavour, which makes it a wel¬ 
come change from the sweeter vegetables. It 
is easily grown and blanched in England in 
any warm shed, where there are no better 
means of growing and blanching it. 

Potatoes for eating.— With anything of such 
great use as the Potato, it would be well 
to pay more attention, perhaps, to quality, 
and give first place to those that eat well. 
The best home-grown we have now is one 
called Llewellyn and another called Cornwall. 
It is a pity that people should christen things 
of every-day use with long names, which I 
have shortened a bit. When these good home¬ 
grown kinds run short, fall back on the best 
of the Scotch. The Dunbar Up-to-Date is ex¬ 
cellent, especially for baking, which is the 
best of all ways to cook a Potato, and kinds 
should be preferred that bake well. There 
seems some evidence that the best eating 
■ Potatoes are yellow-fleshed. No doubt flavour 
! is much affected by soils, fine sandy soils 
giving, perhaps, the best, but a great deal 
also depends on the kind, and good kindB, 
backed up by good soil, should give us all we 
care for. 

Easter Beurri Pear .—This is the finest of 
the winter Pears that ripen after Christmas, 
and, in spite of the bad summer, it has 
grown ana ripened well with me, and pre¬ 
served its fine flavour. Some of the second- 
rate Pears do not do this, and show very 
badly after a cold and wet summer. The 
practice of the French, who know the value 
of this Pear, is to grow, not one, but enough 
trees of this to cover a good stretch of wall, 
so that, in case of getting a crop, it is well 
worth while, as the fruit has a very high 
market value. In spite of the quantity 

Pown, a single specimen is worth from 
franc to 2 francs. I am quite surprised at 
my success with it, and believe it could be 
grown to greater advantage in a large area 
of southern country, both in England and 
Ireland. One ought .to be sure of the stock 
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that suits it, and have healthy and clean trees 
to start with, and a couple of feet of good 
loam below the treee. 

A Pear that comes like it, and somewhat 
similar in quality, is St. Germain d’Hiver. 
Although not quite 60 good as the excellent 
Doyenn6 d’Hiver, I am told that in certain 
conditions it is quite equal to it in quality. 

Apples— The division of Apples into kit¬ 
chen and dessert I do not believe m; the 
Newtown is excellent for breakfast uncooked, 
but it also cooks well, and is one of the 
Apples which find their own sugar, roasted 
or stewed.____ ” * 

CORRE SPON DENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge, if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearlv written on one Side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 

77 Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher, I he 
name and address of the sender are required m 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
<ent each should be on a separate piece of paper. ris 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days tn 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

We do not reply to queries by post. # 

Na mi ng plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, power, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Lot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by thesame correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should ahvays be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. U> can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLAXTS AXD FLOWERS. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Petasitee fragrans) 
(Oalchanycr).—This is the name of the specimen jou 
send us It is unfit for garden culture, as it runs 
very much at the roots and becomes a weed. It 
may be planted on rough banks and in hedgerows, 
as it is very useful for winter bouquets, and may be 
used as a carpet among shrubs, where it can bo con¬ 
veniently gathered. 

Seed-pod for name (.Vinton) -The pod you send 
is undoubtedly that of a Bignomaceous Plant, and, 
we should say, that of Tecoma radicans. Sow tne 
Seed at once in a pot, and stand in the 
When the seedlings are large enough pot them on 
and grow them in a frame for a year before plant- 
ing them out. This Tecoma can be grown a *»y * r °ro 
a wail by securing the plant to a stout stake in the 

open ground. _ _ 

Treatment of Camellias (A.).— The Camellia 
that has bare branches is evidently in bad health. 

If left to itself it will go from bad to worse. It 
should, therefore, be cut back and Its r ° ot ® ^; , 7 nl " e A 
These ore probably in a bad state of health, and 
should, if this is the case, be placed in new' soil. 
Camellias do not like pruning, but, in a case where 
the vital energies are so impaired, attention to 
the roots and cutting back the dying branches 
may Induce healthy growth. 

Beuonia tuber* (T.).-You do not say whether 
you have any Begonia tubers or wh ether you purpose 
buvihe them. In any case, if you hnve them not, 
ihen purchase at once, and place them on some 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse in flat boxes almost close 
together, putting a little more about them, watering, 
and standing in warmth. When small shoots are 
emitted pot the tubers singly into 5-inch P° t8 « 
stand on shelves in a greenhouse in full light to grow 
strong. You can plant out at the end of May or 
early** in June. Singles are best for bedding. 
Bejoniaa like rich soil, and in hot weather plenty of 

Maidenhair Pern* failing (X-) -The Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns probably failed owing to the roots get¬ 
ting into an unhealthy state. In f greenhouse the 
temperature of which sometimes falls to 40 degs., 
the plants will not endure the soil being 
wet, while, on the other hand, they should not be 
kept dry at the roots. Just sufficient water should 
be given to keep the fronds from flagging. In 
another month the Ferns may be repotted, shaking 
away all the old soil and using fibrous loam to which 
a little peat and silver sand are added. 

Chrysanthemum* in small pots (J. Harper).— 
The cultivation of some of the better free-flowering 
market Chrysanthemums in small pots is a very 
simple matter, provided the necessary cuttings can 
be procured in the late spring and early summer. 
Soil and propagation are precisely the same in this 
case as in Chrysanthemums propagated at other 
period*. • The later-flowering kinds are ' dealt with 
* Mowed by the tnid^esfoon, and the series is 


completed with the semi-early or October-flowering 
varieties. The old stools must be kept quite cool and 
healthy, in cold-frames or any other equally cold, 
glass structure, so that they are in fit ctmdition 
when the cuttings should be detached and inserted 
in pots or boxes, according to the requirements of 
the grower. An excellent practice is that of insert¬ 
ing two, three, or four cuttings, according to the 
vigour and character of the variety, in small pots, 
and to pot on these when rooted into larger pots 
as a whole. In this way, when the plants are finally 
potted, they are represented by sturdy specimens, 
and need only to be stopped once after the final 
shift. We should stop the plants n the first in¬ 
stance when they are 5 inches or C inches high. If 
this rule be adopted, it is a simple matter to have 
pots containing plants that will yield a dozen to 
fifteen really beautiful blossoms. During the growing 
period, as the summer advances, and especially when 
the buds are developing, the plants will need to be 
watered pretty frequently. On no account must they 
suffer from want of water, or serious consequences | 
must ensue. May and June are good months for 
carrying out the work of propagation, and in the 
case' of a few of the very latest kinds a week or two 
earlier is advantageous. For this purpose we can 
recommend the following :-Caprice du Printemps 
(bright rosv-purple), Kathleen Thompson (rich chest¬ 
nut, tipped gold), Lilac Cap (lilac). Purple Cap 
(purple), Red Cap (red). White Cap (white). All 
members of the Caprice du Printemps family of 
Chrysanthemums are ideal fer this work; also, 
Source d’Or(orange terra cotta). Lizzie Adcock (yellow), 
Ivory (white). Pink Ivory (pink), Boleil d Oetobre 
(yellow). Bronze Soleil d’Octobre (fawn), Vi viand 
Morel (silvery mauve-pink). Market Red (metallic 
red), and Roi des Blancs (white). 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hollies (IT. J- if.).-We should advise you to let 
the plants get a good hold before you attempt to 
cut them into shape, and on no account use a shears 
to do this. Use a sharp knife, cutting back any 
growths that are too vigorous. If, before the plant* 
were put in, you thoroughly trenched and manured 
the ground they will soon form a close and impene¬ 
trable hedge. Hollies may be struck from cuttings 
put in under glass, but the wood is hard, and roots 
form very slowly, and there will be many failures. 
Green Hollies are usually raised from seeds. The 
choice kinds, which do not come true from seed, are 
usually propagated by grafting on to the common 
green-leaved form. 

FRUIT. 
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Spraying fruit-trees (J- R- 5 1 .®? 

safely spray the Apple and Red Currant-bushes with 
the caustic alkali wash, as they are, judging by the 
samples of growth sent, yet quite dormant. The 
Black Currants are evidently infested with the gall- 
mite (Eriophyes ribis), which is the cause of m many 
swollen, round-looking buds being present and the 
reason why the trees fail to fruit. As these swollen 
buds are full of mites and eggs, all should at once 
be picked off and burnt. Unfortunately, no effec- 
tual remedy has as yet been discovered. When the 
attack is a bad one, the best way ot dealing *>Ui it 
is to grub up and burn the bushes, and plant in quite 
another part of the garden, others which should be 
obtained from a non-infected source. If deem 
them worth keeping, you will do no harm. by spray¬ 
ing them with the above-named wash, but before 
doing so pick off all infested buds as advised. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Skin a an _See reply to ** Mavis,’* re “ Worms in 

Iawn.’^in our issue P of December 24th, 1910, page 778. 
__ii M. K.-Write to the raiser, whose name and 
address are given at the end ol the article yon refer 

to on page 33.- Perplexed.— Yes , the flow ere you 

send have been dyed, and we understand that some 

aniline dve is used.-C. B. Harwood.— In our issue 

of October 19th, 1907, page 448 you will find iurtruc* 
tions as to making a gravel tennis-court, and we 
should imagine that this would answer your pur- 
Dose A copy of the above issue can be had from 
the 6 publisher, post free, for lid.---Fey GaU i.-We 
have no idea as to the composition of lawn sand, and 
your only plan is to submit a sample °J A 0 ,* 

chemist for analysis.- Jame$ Nunn .—The best thing 

you ian do te to scatter some well-rotted manure 
l°e r the roots and then give the hedge two or three 
soakings of water. Dryness, due to the position of 
the hedge, is. no doubt, the cause of > ts 8 0, u£ ba ck - 

_ Qua.fir Seeing you do not wish to have an 

asphalte floor for your tennis ground, the best 
will be to have it made of cement concrete, which 
any builder could do for you. The shell gravel you 
mention in never, so far as we know, used for such a 

purpose.- Perplexed-For such a position as you 

refer to, one of the many fine Lilacs we now have 
should answer well, or, if you want a herbaceous 
plant, then a Phlox might do. 

HAME8 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-S. F.-l, Btachy* lanata; 2. 
Cineraria maritima; 8, !Santolina incam* . S. M. • • 
—1 PteriB serrulata; 2, Pteris longifolia, 3, Pteris 

tremula; 4, Adiantum gracilllmum.- J. L.-i 

Acacia dealbata, frequently called Mimosa ;2,Be- 
aonia metallica; 3, Fanicum vanegatum; 4 , Begonia 
ascoteSte.--B! if.—1. Thyrsacanthus rutiluns; 2 
Habrothamnus eiegans; 3, fcuonyraus radicans varie- 
gatus; 4, Cotone aster microphylla.;— Chethtre.- 

Camellia Donckelaari.- E. A.— 1, Pteris cretica albo 

lineata; 2, Pteris serrulata enstata; 3, Acacia deal- 
bata; 4, Begonia fuchsioides.—— IF. A—1, Piles 
muscosa; 2, Reinwardtia trigyna; 3, Veronica Axider- 
soni variegata; 4, Asparagus deflexua.——Jf. IF.—l, 
Fittonia argyroneura; 2, Fittonia Pearcei; 8, 

Acalvnha musaica; 4. Veronica speciosa.- W. Q.- 

L Daphne Sdica;’ 2. Garrya elliptic*; 3, Just.cla 
probably, cannot aay from one leaf only; 4, EpL 

Dhyllam truncatum var.- Ridilna .—Kindly aend 

gome flowers, and we will do our best to name them 


for you. It is very difficult to name plants from the 
description only.—^tF.-Cryptomcria japonica.-- 
Neptune.— It is quite Impossible to aay what the 
plant you saw may be. Cannot you get us some 

flowers and leaves when it blooms?-Hay.-rQnite 

impossible to name from the dried up material you 

send us.- Mrt. ShertccII.-Origanum Tourneforti. 

Names of fruits.—J- Low.— Apples: 1, Crimaon 
Quoining; 2, Golden Noble; 3, Newton Wonder; 4, 

French Crab.-IF. c -r"Apples: 1, ar 

Northern Greening; 3, Golden f Noble; 4, Stunner 

Pippin.- S. S.— Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, Sturroer 

pippin.-V.-Applet: 1, Golden Spire; 2, Tyler« 

Kernel; 3, Beauty of Kent; 4, Northern Greening. 
-IF. J. Harris.- Apple: Warner’s King. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons. Hull.-Msf of Seeds’. 

Wills and Seoar, Onslow Crescent, South KezMing- 

tO GE0 Se C00LiN0 AND Sons. Bath.— Seed List for 1911. 

John E. Knight, W'olverhampton.— Gold Medal 
Seeds and Plants. , __ 

\V. Smith and Son, Exchange Seed Warehouse, 
Market-street, Aberdeen.— Garden Seeds, Plants, etc. 

Tom Kershaw and Sons, Ltd., Keighley.— List of 
Reliable Seeds. 

Harrison and 80NS, Leicester. — Garden Seeds—Price 

Blackmop.e and Lanqdon. Tiverton Hill Nursery, 
Bath.—Catalogue of Begonias and Carnations. 

The Conrad and Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., 
U.9.A. — New Floral Guide, 1911. 

John Hood, Kerse Nursery, Beith, N.B.— Pansies, 
Violas. Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, etc. 

R. S. Banks, Snainton, Yorks.— Spring Catalogue, 
1911. 

Harrods. Ltd.. London, S.W.-Lht of Seeds. 
Arthur 8. Ritchir and Co., 51 and 63, High-street, 

B Dobbie, L Stuart.**and Co., ChapelhlU Nuraeries, 
Rothesay, N.B.— Catalogue of Choice Seeds and 

Pl j nt \V. Cross, Old Grammar School, Wisbech.— 
Catalogue of Invincible Seeds. , ' , 

Middlehurst, Manchester-street, Liverpool.—Manual 
of Everything for t he Garden. _ 

Replies by poet.— Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must oe for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “ Post ” written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OF QARDEN8 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flowor, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of at The English Flower 
Garden " as second prise. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot he reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 

sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless. ____ 

OUR INDEX. 

The Index of Gardening Illtjbtratrd, 
1910, is now ready, and may be obtained on 
application at 17, Fumival-street, London, 
E.C., price 3d., or. post free, 3|d. It may also 
be obtained through any newsagent. The Index 
is exhaustive and complete, and those of our 
readers who have the issues for last year 
will find it a most valuable addition—indeed, 
indispensable for reference purposes. There 
are some 8,000 entries in the Index, being 
considerably more than in the previous simi¬ 
lar issue. The publication of the Index 
enables us to offer complete volumes, cloth- 
bound, of Gardening Illustrated for 1910, 
price 7s., or, carriage paid, 7s. fid. Reader* 
who have the 53 issues for last year, and wish 
them bound, with Index, should forward the 
numbers this office (missing numbers can 
be supplied at the usual charge). Index and 
binding, as above, will cost 3s. 3d., carnage 
paid, 3s. 9d. Address Manager, Gardei^ng 
Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, London* 
E.C, 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


The Winter 8weet In Scotland.— For the 

first time a plant of Chimonanthus fragrane 
is flowering in this garden. It grows against 
a south wall, but receives no special protec¬ 
tion in the winter. I first noticed the flowerB 
on January 23rd, and would be very in¬ 
terested to know if it usually flowers in 
winter as far north as tniB, or if it has 
merely been a backward plant. It must be 
about five years old, and has always seemed 
healthy.-1. Denrock-Smith, Meigle, Perth¬ 
shire . 

[The Chimonanthus always blooms in win¬ 
ter, and the season, probably, as well as the 
warm position, has much to do with your 
success with the plant.— Ed.] 

Apple Lewis's Incomparable. —I am glad 

to see favourable mention made of this free- 
cropping and useful Apple in a recent issue 
of Gardening Illustrated. Although at 
present I do not grow it, I am well ac¬ 
quainted with it, as, when living in the 
county of Hereford, it was one of the varie¬ 
ties forming the large collection of which I 
then had charge. I always found it to be a 
remarkably good Apple, and one that kept 
well without deteriorating until winter was 
advanced. In a neighbouring orchard in the 
same locality where I was then living, it was 
most successfully grown in standard form, 
and the yield in the generality of seasons 
was remarkable. The individual fruits, too, 
were largo and very highly coloured, conse¬ 
quently the owner had no difficulty in dis¬ 
posing of his crop at a remunerative figure 
each year. Those who appreciate Apples 
which are equally as good for dessert as for 
cooking would, I venture to think, find 
Lewis’s Incomparable suited to their tastes. 
-A. W. 

Omphalode nitida.— I find that this valu¬ 
able species grows well here in the ordinary 
border and in open or in half-shaded posi¬ 
tions among shrubs. It is normally a bien¬ 
nial. For the border, seedlings of the pre¬ 
vious summer may be planted out in early 
spring. The plant seeds itself freely, and 
large groups will keep themselves well estab¬ 
lished in semi-wild situations—indeed, this 
treatment is, perhaps, to be preferred to any 
other. The greyish-green leaves are very 
effective, and I can confirm Mr. Elliot’s praise 
at page 52 of the graceful racemes of clear 
china-blue flowers, which stand 18 inches or 
2 feet above the plant in July (at Cambridge). 
There is a white variety, but this is not so 
beautiful; its existence has, perhaps, dis¬ 
couraged, as it certainly has confused, many 
gardeners. I allow Omphalodes nitida to 
seed itself below and in front of Spirsea 
Bumalda (japonica) rubra, and in July the 
crowded pale blue racemes appear as a bril¬ 
liant cloud hovering below the solid carmine- 
pink of the umbels which the 
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4 feet or more above them. The dwarf An¬ 
thony Waterer variety of this Spiraea would 
probably look well with O. nitida .in a bor¬ 
der. The plant is perfectly hardy; I have 
never known the plants killed by any frost.— 
W. M. Fletcher, Burrell's Field, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Abutilon vitifolium.— I purchased a num¬ 
ber of Gardening Illustrated the other 
day, and saw that “ S. Mead ” was asking for 
information about Abutilon vitifolium. It 
may interest him to know that here, in my 

Sarden, in north-east Kent, it does well in a 
eep, fairly heavy loam. Planted at the 
foot of a wall, south-east aspect, it flowers 
finely, and grows fast. It has been planted 
nearly five years, has had no protection at 
any time, and came practically unhurt 
through 23 degs. of frost three winters ago, 
the branches above the top of the wall being 
the only ones injured. A most delightful 
shrub, it has—at least, with me—one serious 
defect. Almost as soon as the flowers are 
fully expanded they drop off from a sort of 
node or joint about half an inch below the 
base of tne calyx, the ground being covered 
with them. If “ S. Mead ” would like some 
cuttings, I should be pleased to give him 
some after the flowering time, when, I should 
think, they would strike well.—C. Pbkntis, 
Siltingbourne, Kent. 

Crocus Imperatl.— This lovely Crocus, 
mentioned in the issue of January 28th, page 
45, is now in full bloom with me. On ac¬ 
count of its beauty and its period of bloom¬ 
ing, it should be grown by all who love at¬ 
tractive flowers. It is a native of Italy, 
whence it was introduced into this country 
in 1830, but appears fairly hardy. The 
blossoms—lilac-purple within, and buff 
streaked with deep purple on the exterior of 
the petals—coming at a time when few *plants 
except the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans), the Winter Jasmine, Christmas 
Roses, and the Algerian Iris (I. etylosa) are 
in flower, are particularly welcome. A 
colony of this Crocus will provide a charming 
picture for several weeks, and should be 
planted where the flowers may catch the eye 
in the dark days of the year. A group of 
three dozen or so delicate blossoms is very 
pleasing on a cold January day. This Crocus 
is very variable, there being white and rose- 
coloured forms. The Crocus family contains 
a large number of species and varieties, 
autumn - flowering, winter-flowering, and 
spring-flowering, for those interested in the 
genus. Every collection should contain, in 
addition to the variously-coloured spring 
Crocuses, so common in gardens, the purple, 
orange-anthered, autumn-flowering C. spe- 
ciosus and the winter-blooming C. Imperati. 
Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

A useful winter-flowering plant (Eupa- 
torium vernale).—Through all the Eupa- 
toriums there runs a strong family likeness, 
though they differ from each other in seve¬ 
ral more or less strongly-marked features. 


One point of difference is the season of the 
year at which the flowers are produced, that 
at the head of this note being at its best 
from early in the New Year till spring is well 
advanced. Compared with many of the 
greenhouse Eupatoriums, it is quite a dwarf¬ 
growing plant, as good flowering examples 
may be had not more than 18 inches high. It 
forms a sturdy-growing plant, whose stems 
are clothed with broad, heart-shaped leaves 
of a deep green colour, while the large, ter¬ 
minal-branching heads of flower make a 
goodly show. When first expanded, the 
Mowers have a pinkish shade, but soon be¬ 
come pure white. As a decorative plant this 
is very useful for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse at this season. It is not so useful 
for cutting as some of the other kinds, owing 
to its somewhat dwarf and rather stiff habit. 
It is sometimes met with as Eupatorium 
grandiflorum—indeed, the nomenclature of 
the greenhouse Eupatoriums iB altogether in 
a very confused state, so that in many cases 
it is difficult to decide the real name. Eupa¬ 
torium vernale was, a few years ago, given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Like the rest of its class, it can be 
readily propagated from cuttings.—G. S. C. 

Freesia Chapmani.— This hybrid Freesia 
is now fairly well known, but it still com¬ 
mands a good price. It is the result of the 
intercrossing of the somewhat weak-growing 
Freesia aurea, whose blossoms are of a rich 
golden hue, but absolutely scentless, and the 
well-known and popular Freesia refracta 
alba, the flowers of which possess a delicious 
fragrance. The hybrid (Chapmani) partakes 
of the characters of both parents, the 
growth and size of the flowers being 
suggestive of those of F. refracta alba, 
while in colour it shows a decided 
affinity to F. aurea. The blossoms of 
F. Chapmani are in colour soft yellow, with 
a golden sheen, and blotched inside with 
rich bright orange. They have a little of 
the perfume of F. refracta alba, but this 
feature is not at all pronounced. Some two 
or three years ago Freesia Chapmani was 
given an award of merit, an honour which 
time has proved to be well deserved. It is a 
plant of decidedly good constitution. The 
pink or pinkish hybrids appear to be lees 
robust—at least, so far as my experience 

foes. As one of the first in this country to 
ower Freesia Armstrongs from whence these 
pinkish varieties have sprung, I have been 
always interested in these coloured kinds, but 
do not think that they will ever occupy a 
very prominent place in gardens.—X. 

Jasminum primulinum under glass.— As 

an outdoor plant this beautiful member of the 
Jasmine family can scarcely be regarded as 
having fulfilled its early expectations, for it 
was at first thought that it might possibly 
usurp the position so long held by the Win¬ 
ter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), #r, at 
all events, prove to be a successor thereto. 
In many parts of the country, at least, it is 
UriylPm TrCm 
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too tender to be seriously considered as an 
outdoor shrub, even when given the protec¬ 
tion of a wall, but when grown for the pur¬ 
pose it forms a charming feature in the 
greenhouse or conservatory. It is, perhaps, 
most effective when grown in large pots or 
tubs, the main shoots being secured to a good 
stout stake, and the minor ones allowed to 
dispose themselves at will. They are best if 
grown outside during the summer months in 
a position fully exposed to direct sunshine, 
and where they have a free circulation of 
air. These conditions are especially favour¬ 
able for the development of the flower-buds, 
upon which the beauty of the plant depends. 
After the flowers are past, any exhausted 
wood may be cut out in order to allow space 
for the young shoots. Annual repotting is 
not at all necessary, but when this is not done 
the plants must be assisted by an occasional 
stimulant during the growing season. The 
above remarks apply to large specimens, but 
even as comparatively small plants in pots, 
6 inches to 8 inches in diameter, Jasminum 
primulinum will, under similar treatment, 
form a very ornamental greenhouse feature. 

A great wall garden.— The love of wall 
gardens is spreading, and the following 
extract from a letter from Mr. Samuel 
Parsons, of New York, describing a wall 
he is making, is interesting. We think 
such wall gardens would be much better 
than the so-called rockworks which dis¬ 
grace so many gardens: “ Just now I am 

building for a client a granite wall 1,200 feet 
long and 4£ feet high, and 3 feet thick at the 
base. Many of the rocks used weigh 3 tons 
or 4 ton3, several 6 tons or 7 tons, and very 
few less than 500 lb. No tools (chisels) are 
used on these rocks. They are generally 
waifs left over in the quarry, stained and 
Moss-grown. Some of the largest are 
blasted, of a more weather-stained portion of 
the cliff. In the crevices between the rocks, 
behind which some cement has been used 
out of sight, rich earth containing plenty of 
humus is packed, and in them are planted 
Sedums and other rock plants suited to dry 

fdaces and little soil. Sedum acre I have 
ong found to be one of the be3t. At the 
base of the wall are planted a very few 
Vines, Virginia Creeper, and climbing Roses, 
so as not to obscure the beautiful veining of 
the reddish granite or the other spaces, that 
are stained and Moss-grown. A few wild 
flowers, native to the region, and a shrub or 
two here and there, are planted at the base 
of the wall and great gateway, with posts 
9 feet high and 4 feet square at the base.” 

The correct naming: of fruits and plants. 
—A correspondent, in a recent number, seems 
to have misunderstood a note of mine in con¬ 
nection with Apples Newton Wonder and 
Newtown Pippin. I did not suggest there 
was any similarity in the fruits, but rather 
the names being so nearly alike, and the one, 
from a general utility standpoint, so very 
much better than the other, it was essential 
when purchasing to make it very clear which 
of the two was required. I have heard of 
fruit-growers with a lifelong experience of 
fruits, whose knowledge was so keen as to 
enable them to distinguish the majority of 
varieties by the wood alone, but this does 
not fall to the ordinary individual, who has 
to wait until his tree fruits to be sure of 
having the sort required, and when this is 
not the case, considerable disappointment 
follows. I have known, for instance, Annie 
Elizabeth appearing for Blenheim, Duchesse 
d’Angoul£me for Pitmaston Duchess Pear, 
Alexander for Alexandra Noblesse Peach, 
Rivers’ Early Orange for Pineapple Nec¬ 
tarine, and so on. It may be Baid: “ You 
are not so badly off; you get good sorts,” but 
that is not the point. One is anxious to 
obtain what is asked for, and the order is 
often given to fill some special requirement, 
or that the fruit should come in at a given 
time. Mistakes made in connection with the 
smaller fruits are hardly of bo much conse¬ 
quence, but in their case the substitution of 
inferior for good sorts—as, for instance, in 
the sese of Gooseberries and Raspberries—will 
make a great difference alike in the quality 
and quantity of the crop,and in both the grower 
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is generally anxious to secure varieties that 
will be ready for picking as early as possible. 
I referred, in a recent note, to mistakes made 
in the nomenclature of flowering shrubs, es¬ 
pecially those not generally known, and the 
list given might have been greatly extended. 
Correct naming is generally assured in dif¬ 
ferent things obtained from our best growers, 
whether it be vegetable, fruit, plant, shrub, 
or tree.—E. B. S. 

Aoldity In Apples. —“T.,” in referring to 
Apple Wellington, at page 47, says ‘‘it is his 
favourite cooking Apple, and must be w'ith 
those who value acidity combined with good 
flavour.” The Wellington is undoubtedly 
one of the very best late cooking Apples, and 
can be thoroughly recommended. The value 
of the acidity in this Apple is worthy of 
notice, as it is undoubtedly this quality which 
makes Wellington so popular with house¬ 
keepers for converting into jelly. Of the 
ma,ny kinds tried for this purpose, Welling¬ 
ton has proved the best. Neither is it neces¬ 
sary to use the finest and best-shaped speci¬ 
mens,' as the very smallest and ill-shapen, 
provided they are firm and sound, answer the 
purpose equally as well. There are many 
such fruits to be found on standard trees, 
especially where it is hardly practical to re¬ 
move, them early in the season, but which, 
when the crop is gathered, are rejected as 
useless, through not realising that they could 
be converted into a delicious jelly, and very 
easily, too. The fruits need only be wiped 
with a cloth and then quartered, as the rind, 
core, and pips assist greatly in converting the 
syrup into toe consistency of jelly, while the 
acidity in the variety under notice imparts a 
nice, piquant flavour. It is for this reason 
that the Crab Apple is recommended for the 
same purpose, and also that only certain 
varieties can be used with any success for 
cider-making, and the same with Pears for 
perry. It would also seem that Apples which 
contain a certain amount of acidity are more 
likely to keep over a longer period than 
others known for their sweetness. The flesh 
of the latter is generally soft in texture, and 
they are, therefore, not so reliable for 
storing.—R. P. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).—The 
Mezereon, as this Daphne is generally styled, 
is a native of Europe, and occasionally found 
in Britain, but is not on that account to be 
despised for garden decoration, being, in 
the winter, when its leafless shoots are 
studded throughout their length with blos¬ 
som, an attractive picture. Then, its up¬ 
right bare branches are thickly covered with 
flowers, w'hich have a very pleasing effect. 
The type bears reddish-purple blossoms, and 
there are several named varieties, atro-rubra 
having deeper-tinted blooms. The lorm alba 
has white flowers, and alba flore-pleno has 
double white blossoms, so that an interesting 
collection of the different varieties may be 
made.. Where seedlings are raised in quan¬ 
tity, the individual plant* will be found to 
vary considerably in the colour of their 
flowers. There is also a variety named 
grandiflora, which has larger blossoms than 
the type, and comes into bloom about the 
end of November, often bearing flowers from 
that date until March. The Ferries which 
succeed the blooms give the little shrubs 
another season of brightness, as, for the 
most part, they are of a glowing red colour, 
though some of the white-flowered varieties 
bear orange-yellow fruits. A group of a 
dozen or so bushes of the various forms pre¬ 
sents a pleasing sight during the months of 
January and February, and again later on, 
when they are covered with bright berries. 
Young plants are easily raised from seed. As 
is the case with the majority of Daphnes, the 
flowers of D. Mezereum are fragrant.— 
South Devon. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans, 
svn. Tussilago fragrans).—This plant is re¬ 
lated to the common Coltsfoot (Tussilago 
Farfara). It is, like the rest of its family, a 
terrible weed if it once becomes firmly estab¬ 
lished in a garden. In this respect it re¬ 
sembles the Bindweed. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to eradicate the Winter Heliotrope 
when once fairly established in congenial 
soil, and in a place where the roots have been 


twice dug out to a depth of 3 feet it is still 
flourishing, and occupies its original site. 
In most gardens, however, there are out-of- 
the-way corners where it may be planted 
without becoming a pest. It should only be 

Elanted in spots from which it has no possi- 
ility of escape, and from which it has no 
means of entering the garden proper, for it is 
a bad master, though a good servant. I have 
it growing in an ideal situation, between the 
garden and the road. On the formation of 
the garden there was evidently a deep de- 

Cression, which in the course of years has 
een filled up with all manner of rubbish. 
Over this about a foot of soil was spread, and 
roots of Tussilago fragrans planted, and now, 
in the depth of winter7 dozens of sweetly- 
scented flower-heads may be cut, which, with 
the handsome, heart-shaped leaves, form an 
attractive decoration in the house, and fill 
the rooms with perfume. A dry bank, where 
little else will grow, may be profitably de¬ 
voted to this plant. It is said to be a native 
of Italy, but has become naturalised in this 
country. Its flowers, which have a delicate 
nutty or vanilla-like perfume, differ from 
those of the common Coltsfoot in being borne 
in dense clusters of flower-heads, ranging in 
colour from lavender-white to purple, whereas 
the yellow blooms of Tussilago Farfara are 
borne singly, and are Daisy-like in form. 
They are produced at a time when few other 
flowers except those of the Christmas Roses 
and Algerian Irises are available for indoor 
decoration from the open garden. There is 
also a variegated form of this plant, which is 
sometimes met with in .gardens. WYNDHAH 
Fitzherbkbt. 

Daphne Indiea. —Over the greater portion 
of the British Isles this Daphne is treated as 
a greenhouse plant, but in the south-west it 
is generally grown in the open air, and ap¬ 
pears quite hardy. It bears its deliciously- 
scented blossoms in mid-winter, often com¬ 
mencing to expand its blooms as early as De¬ 
cember, and frequently remaining in flower 
until April. In Devon and Cornwall some 
specimens, which are usually grown in front 
of warm walls, have attained a large size, 
being often as much as 6 feet in height and 
as much in diameter, and the perfume 
emitted by 6uch bushes on a still day renders 
the surrounding air delightfully fragrant. 
The blossoms will bear several degrees of 
frost without injury. The commonest 
variety of this Daphne bears purpliah-red 
flowers, and is known as rubra, and there are 
also a white form, with a reddish reverse, which 
appears quite white when fully expanded, and 
a pure white. There is also a variegated 
form, which is as hardv as the type, but of no 
especial merit. The plant i3 evergreen. This 
species is sometimes neld to be synonymous 
with D. odora, but in Nicholson’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening ” the two are given as 
distinct, and the dates of introduction are 
stated to be: D. odora, 1771, and D. indiea, 
1800. If, however, they are identical, D. in- 
dica is the name by which the plant is most 
generally known. Plants are often met with 
in a very bad state of health, and this is 
generally due to their being grafted either on 
the Spurge Laurel (D. Laureola) or D. Meze¬ 
reum. Grafted plants, however, are never 
so satisfactory as those raised from layers 
or cuttings, which strike readily if looked 
after. Care should always be taken in ob¬ 
taining a plant to ascertain that it is on its 
own roots. To show its hardiness, it may 
be stated that it here experienced over 
10 degs. of frost for four nights, which killed 
Calceolaria Burbidgei, Iris Robinsoniana, 
Solanum aviculare, Psoralen* pinnata, and 
several other plants, but left it entirely un¬ 
harmed, and numbers of flower-trusses were 
cut from it within a week, which were unin- 

i 'ured, and scented the living-rooms of the 
ouse for many a day.— WvNHHAM FlTZHBR- 
BERT, South Devon . 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE WITHINGTON FILLBASKET. 
In the accompanying illustration an Apple is 
depicted which, though not widely known and 
grown, has been for some considerable time 
in cultivation, as may be gleaned from the 
fact that it is described in the fifth edition 
of the “Fruit Manual,” by the late Dr. Hogg. 
Its history is not, however, given, neither are 
we able to ascertain by whom it was raised 
and distributed. 

The late Mr. John Watkins, when residing 
at Pomona Farm, Withington, Hereford, 
used to exhibit this Apple in superb condi¬ 
tion, and from the fact of its being named 
Withington Fillbasket, one might suppose 
that that gentleman was responsible for its 
introduction, even if he did not raise it. But 
this is, of course, conjectural. Whatever its 
parentage may be, this much must be said : 
It is a very fine Apple, as may be 6een by 
glancing at the illustration, which also con¬ 
veys an excellent idea as to its shape, while 
the angles on the sides and the prominent ribs 


round the eye are very distinctly portrayed. 
It is a cooking, variety of excellent quality, 
and keeps well till the end of the year under 
ordinary conditions. In the collection of 
Apples exhibited by the Messrs. Veitch at 
the Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, on 
January 17th last, which gained a gold medal, 
a fine, well-preserved dish of 'Withington Fill- 
basket was included. A. W. 


Fruit-trees attacked by caterpillars.— At 

the present time one may see ring-like 
growths surrounding the branches of fruit- 
trees. This is the female of the brown cater¬ 
pillar (Bombyx Neustria), which deposits its 
eggs there towards the end of summer. From 
those eggs will, in the spring, emerge hairy 
caterpillars, red-brown in colour and blue¬ 
headed, which eat the leaves off the trees. 
The remedy is to search for the eggs, and cut 
off such branches as are attacked and burn 
them. Sometimes one may perceive certain 
spongy growths on the branches, these are 
the eggs of the grey caterpillar (Liparis dis¬ 
par). so called because of the great difference 
which exists between the two sexes. The 
first spring days will see the appearance of 
very large, black^h^iry caterpiluirs, which 
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are quite as destructive to the leaves of the 
trees as the first-mentioned species. The 
remedy is the same. The presence at the 
ends of the smaller branches, of Plum-trees 
especially, of some dead leaves rolled up in a 
! close sort of shroud, denotes the existence 
there of a colony of tiny caterpillars, which 
are passing the winter there. They were 
hatched in August from eggs deposited in 
June under the leaves of the terminal buds 
by the white butterfly(Liparis chrysorrhcea). 
These nests can be easily seen, and the 
remedy is to cut off the parts attacked, and 
| carefully collect and burn them .—La Vie ci la 
Campagnc. _ _ 

FRUIT-TREES NOT THRIVING. 

Could you please tell me through your valuable paper 
the cause of fruit-trees—Apples, Pears. Cobnuts, 
Gooseberries, and Currants—not thriving? The 
Apples were three years old when purchased at a 
local nursery, and were very healthy. Some of the 
trees were planted three years ago, the others nearly 
fifteen years. The ground where they are planted 
was made up where some Watercress beds were. 
The ground in the first place was a meadow, with 
the soil about 2 feet 6 inches in depth, and on to the 
top of that 2 feet more of soil was wheeled out of 
the Cress-beds, making 4 feet 6 inches of soil, into 


which the trees were planted. Two of the Apple- 
trees (Braraley's 8eedling) are doing wonderfully well. 
About the first week in May a blight takes the 
leaves, and they curl up. The orchard stands in the 
valley, and is open to all winds. The Cress-beds 
are close by, and the soil in the summer is very dry. 
-H. Paxton. 

[Judging by the account you give, it ap¬ 
pears to us that the cause of the trees being 
in an unsatisfactory condition is due to the 
loss of foliage, or otherwise as a result of 
its becoming so crippled in the spring as to 
prevent it from performing its proper func¬ 
tions rather than to any root trouble. The 
blighted state of the leaves is, of course, the 
result of insect agency, and the present is 
the best time to take steps to remedy this. 
We therefore advise you to spray them 
thoroughly at once with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. See that every particle of bark on 
both young and old wood is well wetted with 
it, and if the bark is of a scaly nature on the 
older branches and stems, allow the spray to 
trickle down, so that loose portions become 
saturated with the wash. This will rid the 
trees of numbers of insects, and kill their 
eggs into the bargain, while both stems and 
branches will be rendered bright and clean. 
When the trees break into growth, be on the 


alert, and should any caterpillars be detected 
eating the leaves, spray with arsenate of lead 
paste at the rate of 3 ozs. to 12 gallons of 
water. If it is necessary to spray when the 
foliage becomes more hardened, twice the 
quantity of the arsenate may be used to the 
same volume of water. Should the “ leaf¬ 
curling ” be due to aphis, which is a matter 
easily determined if the trees are kept under 
observation, spray the trees after the fruit 
has set with paraffin emulsion. To make 
this, dissolve If lb. soft soap in 4.J- gallons 
of water while boiling. Then remove it from 
the fire, and immediately add 12 fluid ozs. of 
paraffin. Then churn it by means of an ordi¬ 
nary garden syringe, when the whole will 
soon become of a creamy consistency. Add 
it at once to 36 gallons of soft water, and 
apply it in the form of a spray with as little 
delay as possible. Two—or perhaps three— 
sprayings may be necessary to effectually kill 
the aphides if the attack is a bad one. The 
arsenate of lead paste and the ingredients for 
making the caustic wash you can purchase 
from any dealer in garden sundries. With 
regard to the latter, the chemicals are 
blended by the makers, and put up in air¬ 
tight tins, so all you have to do is to dissolve 
the contents of one tin in the quantity of 
water stated in the printed directions to be 
found on the outside of the tins. Do not 
use either arsenate of lead or caustic wash 
on the Nut-bushes, and if the ground be¬ 
neath the fruit-trees is cropped with vege¬ 
tables, refrain from using arsenate of lead 
on them also, as this is of a poisonous nature. 
In that event, make use of paraffin emulsion 
as advised for the destruction of aphis.] 


BRAMBLES FOR MARKET. 

I was much interested the other day in an 
interview solicited by a jam-maker in a large 
way of business, who wished to introduce to 
me a gentleman of the County of Surrey who 
is engaged in fruit-culture, especially Rasp¬ 
berries, for preserving. I found from this 
person that he finds for his purpose the old 
Red Antwerp the best, because not only does 
it seem hardier on stiff and fully-exposed 
land, but also because there seems to be more 
substance in the fruits for preserving than is 
found in the fruits of some more modern 
varieties. Then he also wished to learn my 
opinion as to manuring, with a view to give 
to the fruits greater substance than was usu¬ 
ally found. That, remarked the jam-maker, 
was the crux of the whole matter. Rasp¬ 
berries were too watery, and would be much 
better did they contain more flesh. My 
advice was to use phosphatic manure, such as 
basic slag or bone-meal, very lightly pointed 
in, during the winter after all pruning was 
done. This grower, I found, did not plant his 
canes in clumps, but had a series of long, two- 
wired trellises, 5 feet apart, to which the 
canes were tied. By giving plenty of room, 
the horse-cultivator could be used between 
the rows, a matter of great importance in 
culture in a large way. 

But, still further, he contemplated growing 
Brambles on a large scale for preserving, and 
wanted advice as to the best variety. That, 
I told him, was our British Bramble (Rubus 
laciniatus), still using wire trellises to train 
the growths against. I advised they be 5 feet 
in height at least, as the annual growths from 
strong plants when well established will run 
from 10 feet to 12 feet in length, and need 
ample room. The plants, I advised, should 
be 10 feet apart at least in the rows, and even 
then when well established it may be need¬ 
ful to interlace the long growths somewhat. 
So treated, they would, with the old wood 
removed each autumn, get ample light and 
air. When at a large nursery recently I 
noticed a very fine lot of this Blackberry in 
ota, with growths from 7 feet to 8 feet in 
eight, thus showing that trellises can bo 
rapidly furnished, as, were such plants put 
out now or soon, they would carry a good 
crop of fruit the first Vear. My jam-making 
neighbour has been able to test the fruits of 
this popular garden variety for his purpose, 
and finds them better than are good fruits of 
the wild Bramble. Certainly under good cul¬ 
ture and grown on strong land in full sun¬ 
shine, and aided by manure dressings the 
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fruits should be much finer, cleaner, and 
earlier than can be got from any wild varie¬ 
ties. Whilst it is fully assured the_Parflle£=- 
_ leaved BramJjleuis a native form or sport, 
curiously enough it always fruits earlier than 
the wild ones do. Whilst it likes a good, 
holding, retentive soil, it specially needs 
ample sunshine to thoroughly mature the 
annual growth. It is thus interesting to 
learn that fruits of this description are in 
such demand. Their growth, culture, and 
marketing create much labour, as also does 
their conversion into jam, hence the great 
national value of home-fruit culture. 

_ A. D. 

FLAVOUR IN STRAWBERRIES. 

In commenting on the many varieties now 
on the market, “A. D.” adduces some in¬ 
teresting facts bearing on the flavour of 
Strawberries (page 720). It is strange what 
little hold the modern introductions have 
on the public, Royal Sovereign probably 
being more grown than any other. “A. D/* 
praises a new-comer called Mark Twain. 
This, unless with fine flavour it combines 
the other essential qualities—a good con¬ 
stitution and productiveness—I fear will be 
short-lived. Though in the private garden 
the chief merit of Strawberries must be 
found in flavour, it is curious that tons upon 
tons from the open fields are sold and con¬ 
sumed without a passing reflection regard¬ 
ing quality. It is well known that the 
market fruits are, and must be, gathered 
before full maturity has been attained. 
Some of the modern varieties have but a 
short life, dropping out of cultivation when 
trials under various conditions reveal their 
shortcomings. When Royal Sovereign made 
its appearance there was great haste in 
throwing out all the old and sundry stocks 
that had been doing service for so long. 
But it would seem that such a step was a 
little too premature in the hands of some, 
for instances are on record where the old 
and well-tried Sir Joseph Paxton has been 
reinstated. I have seen, too, since Royal 
Sovereign has been so largely grown 
flourishing beds of the former favourites 
President and Vicomtes6e H. de Thury 
which bore heavier crops, while the flavour 
was superior. My experience, after a trial 
of a good many of these later introductions, 
does not convince me that the goal has yet 
been reached. If Mark Twain has surpassed 
its earlier compeers, then it will be wel¬ 
comed by everyone in due time. I am not 
over-impressed* by the Strawberry named 
George Munro, but further trial is neces¬ 
sary. The same remark will also apply to 
those other newer introductions, Connois¬ 
seur and Profit. Wherever the highest 
quality is found there is invariably poor 
cropping. Countess, Mentmore, The Bed¬ 
ford, Dr. Hogg, and British Queen are a 
few names that occur at the moment. Last 
summer was • distinctly unfavourable to 
flavour in Strawberries, and this was notice¬ 
able in Royal Sovereign from the open field. 
lTt7te.__ W. S. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

forming cordon trees.— In response to vour in 
vitation, I beg to submit a few points on which I 
would like some information. I have latclv put in a 
number of espalier and treble cordon Apples. These 
trees are three or four years old. The espalier trees 
have three tiers of branches, and the leader is 2 feet 
or 3 feet above the top tier. I wish to train In 
another tier or two, and wish to know if 1 rliould 
out back the leading shoot to within about a foot 
from the present top tier, leaving suitable buds to 
form the next two side branches and a new leader? 
Also, in the case of one-year trees, should the stems 
of these Iks cut down to, say, a foot from the ground 
in order to form the first tier of branches. As 1 in¬ 
tend to train some of the one-year trees as treble 
cordons, it would mean, I suppose, cutting back to 
within a few inches of ground, as the branches of 
this type of tree start very low down. I would also 
like to know whether the side branches of the three- 
tier trees and cordons should be cut back at all or 
merely allowed to extend at will? I take it that 
each season’s growth should be cut back to three or 
four buds to promote lateral growth, but this latter 
operation ought to be done about July, whereas the 
former process of cutting back leaders to secure side 
branches may be done before the sap rises. Is this 
correct? I append a rough sketch, which will perhaps 
elucidate my meaning.— Pomologist. 

[To obtain a further tier or pair of branches 
on fruit-trees trained as espaliers, the lead¬ 
ing shoot should he cut back in the manner 
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indicated, and about the distance mentioned 
from where the last tiers have their origin. 
The length of shoot to be left should in all | 
cases be determined by the distance at which 
the existing tiers of branches stand apart. 
Maidens or yearlings should also be cut back 
as you suggest to obtain the first pair of 
branches and a new leader. The young 
growths resulting from this cutting-back 
should be allowed to grow at will the first 
season— i.e., both the side growths and 
leaders. Then, the following winter, deal 
with the latter in the same manner as before, 
with the object of securing another tier of 
branches and a leader, and leave the side 
shoots about two-thirds their length if the 
wood is properly matured. Both shoots 
should be left of an equal length. This 
shortening back will cause lateral shoots to' 
issue at intervals from base to tip, all of 
which, with the exception of the leader, 
should be pinched back to four and five buds, 
and the secondary growths to one bud, during 
the months of July and August respectively, 
to form spurs. The succeeding winter shor¬ 
ten these spurs to three buds in the case of 
Apples and Pears, and four for Plums and 
sweet Cherries. Triple upright cordon trees, 
already formed as per sketch, should have the 
two side branches and centre shoot cut back, 
so that all will be of equal length. The point 
at which thi9 is to be done must be deter¬ 
mined by the ripeness and vigour of the wood. 
If strong and well-ripened, you need do no 
more than tip them, as shown in sketch, but 
if weak, shorten the side growths to a point 
half-way between the elbow and tip, and 
centre shoot to correspond. In the event of 
the wood being immature at the tips and 
some distance down, the growths must then 
be cut back to where it is found by trial to 
be ripened. Treat each year’s growth on 
this principle, performing the cutting back as 
may be necessary in winter, until the limit 
of the wall or trellis on which the trees are 
trained is reached, and deal with lateral 
grow ths in the same manner as for espaliers. 
We hope to have made the matter clear, but 
if there is any point on which you are still 
in doubt about, write us again, and we shall 
be glad to help you. Please observe our rule 
as to sending queries written on one side of 
the paper only.] 

Artificial manures for fruit-trees.-What is 
the best time to give artificial manures to fruit-trees 
when not applied in liquid form, which I know 
should be given during active growth? Those 1 
should chiefly use would be superphosphate of lime, 
iron sulphate, kainit, muriate of potash, magnesium 
sulphate, and nitrate of soda. Should they be 
crushed fine and put through a sieve? I should use 
them on practically all sorts of fruit-trees and 
bushes in varying quantities. Would you consider 
early February a good time to apply these, or should 
some that act more slowly be put on before this? 1 
am toid nitrate of soda should be always put on 
during active growth in whatever form given, and 
before rain, if possible.—G. D. L. 

[Of the manures mentioned, you may make 
use of all with the exception of nitrate of 
soda and kainit for Apples, Pears, Plums 
Cherries, Apricots, and Peaches any time 
from the middle of February till the first 
week or thereabouts in March. Kainit mixed 
with superphosphate in the proportion of 
two parts of the former to one part of the 
latter may be used at once for all kinds of 
bush fruits, Raspberries included. Avoid 
using muriate of potash for Strawberries. 
For this fruit superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia, 1 lb. of the former to \ lb. of the 
latter, mixed intimately together, would be 
better. This should be strewn lightly on 
the soil and hoed or lightly pointed in at the 
present time. Muriate of potash is beneficial 
for Apples, Tears, and all stone fruits, but 
gives the best results when mixed with super¬ 
phosphate and bone-meal. Kainit for the 
last-mentioned fruits is best applied in 
autumn. With regard to sulphate of Mag 
nesia, we should prefer to use this while the 
fruit-trees and bushes are in active growth, 
Nitrate of soda may be used at the rate of 
1 oz. per square yard for all of the above 
mentioned fruits, just before the trees and 
bushes, etc., come into flower, and again so 
soon as the fruit is well set and swelling. 
The ingredients in all cases should be re 
duced to as fine a condition as possible be 
fore they are applied.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

RAISING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM 
SEED. 

One of the most satisfactory way of raising a 
batch of early-flowering Chrysanthemums is 
by sowing seed in the early spring. I am 
fully aware that the orthodox method of in¬ 
creasing these plants is by inserting the cut¬ 
tings in prepared soil during the winter or in 
the early spring. By these means the grower 
is enabled to increase the stock of any one or 
more variety, and he knows with certainty 
the exact results that are likely to accrue 
from this practice. I have adopted a very 
excellent method of raising the early-flower¬ 
ing outdoor single Chrysanthemums from 
seed, and, from what one hears, there is also 
the possibility—one might almost say the pro¬ 
bability—of procuring seed of the much- 
prized double-flowered sorts in the not dis¬ 
tant future. At least one well-known spe¬ 
cialist has succeeded in saving a large quan¬ 
tity of seed of double-flowered varieties dur¬ 
ing the autumn of 1910, and, as it was an 
exceptionally wet and trying season, during 
which period seed was very difficult to pro¬ 
cure, readers may readily understand what 
may be possible in a warm autumn, or even 
during a normal season. I am fairly san- 
[uine that we are on the eve of developments. 
Jhould it be possible at a later period to 
purchase seeds of the double-flowered sorts, 
it is quite safe to anticipate a large and in¬ 
creasing demand. 

A great amount of pleasure may be derived 
from sowing 6eeds of the early single-flowered 
kinds during the ensuing spring. Any reader 
who possesses a cool greenhouse, in which it 
is possible to obtain a little bottom-heat, may 
raise these plants with the greatest ease. A 
heated pit, frame, or, best of all, a propa- 
gating-house, may be utilised for the purpose. 
The advantages following the use of the 
glass-houses, etc., enumerated above are 
many, and the chief advantage is that of time. 
By the aid of a heated glass structure one 
is not troubled by weather. The grower can 
commence immediately the days begin to 
lengthen, as this will ensure the seedlings 
being developed at a period when they will 
have more light and sun. In this way the 
seedlings will be ready for planting outdoors 
much earlier, and the plants will come into 
flower earlier. Readers who do not possess 
a glass-house may raise Chrysanthemums 
from seed quite easily by the aid of a hot¬ 
bed. I have sown seeds in shallow boxes 
and fairly large seed-pan3, and, after placing 
these receptacles on a genial hot-bed out¬ 
doors, have raised a large number of plants 
with comparative ease. It is not wise to 
sow the seeds early in the case of a hot-bed. 
It is better to wait until March, or . even 
April, unless adequate means of protecting 
the seedlings after they are pricked off are 
available. From seed sown in this fashion 
in April, I have had plants in flower in 
August, and throughout the whole of Sep¬ 
tember and October the quarters in which 
the plants were were a blaze of colour. When 
the seeds are sown in glass-houses in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, such early work will ensure 
a wonderful display from August onwards, 
and the plants will attain very large propor¬ 
tions if they are attended to during the 
growing season. 

Obtain the seed from a reliable source. A 
suitable compost in which to sow the seeds 
should be loam and leaf-mould in equal pro¬ 
portions, with sufficient silver-sand to make 
the compost porous. These ingredients 
should be passed through a rather fine sieve, 
and the heap be given a thorough mixing 
before using the material. Both boxe3 and 
seed-pans should be quite clean, and they 
should be crocked preferably with potsherds, 
covering the crocks'with some of the rougher 
siftings, to prevent the finer particles of the 
compost working down into the drainage 
and clogging it. Fill the various receptacles 
with the compost to within half an inch or 
so of the rim, slightly firming this after 
having made it as level as possible. Sow 
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the seeds evenly all over the surface, so that 
crowding of the seedlings may be avoided. 
The seeds should be very lightly covered with 
soil. What is termed by practical men a 
gentle bottom-heat is the best, an undue 
amount of bottom being quite unnecessary. 
Water in with a fine-rosed can, or, what is 
better, hold the different receptacles in a 
vessel of slightly tepid water, so that the 
latter can percolate through the holes in the 
bottom, and thence through the soil, until it 
is thoroughly moistened throughout. Place 
the pots or pans where the bottom-heat is 
available, covering them with sheets of glass, 
which from time to time should be wiped 
free of excessive moisture. In a fortnight 
or three weeks many of the seedlings will be 
large enough to be transferred to other boxes 
or pans, etc., but, before doing this, it is 
well to slightly harden them off. After 


I plant them out with safety, and what treatment 
will they require, to obtain, say, from fifteen to 
twenty blooms on each? Would they require any top¬ 
dressing, though, of course, I do not want large 
flowers, and the soil they will go into is good?— 
G. D. L. 

[Keep the plants in a cold greenhouse, or, 
if more convenient, in a cold-frame. It is 
just as well not to allow them to get frozen 
should severe frost prevail at any time be¬ 
tween the present and the early days of 
spring. Absolutely cold treatment should 
be accorded the plants, as this will encourage 
the development of stout, sturdy shoots. 
You will find, as the season advances, a large 
number of shoots develop on plants of varie¬ 
ties that make free growth, and it would be 
well to rub out or cut out weak and sickly 
growths, and retain the strongest shoots 
amongst them. Abundant ventilation is most 
desirable, and on every fine day, in the ab- 


sixteen and thirty blooms, may be developed, 
and if true, mid-season (November-flowering) 
varieties be planted outdoors and be given a 
sheltered position, they should render a good 
account of themselves in the flowering sea¬ 
son. Disbud to one bud on each shoot. A 
light top-dressing of gritty soil would bo an 
advantage at this period.] 


FERNS. 

CYRTOMIUM FALCATUM. 

This Japanese Fern is one of the best of all 
for the dwelling-house, its stout, leathery 
fronds enabling it to withstand draughts and 
other adverse conditions with impunity. 
Another point is that it is nearly hardy, and 
it will consequently thrive in an ordinary 
i greenhouse, provided it receives a moderate 
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pricking off the seedlings, return the boxes 
to the same genial quarters until the seed¬ 
lings become established. Subsequently 
they mu6t be hardened off, and ultimately 
arranged on shelves near to the glass to keep 
them sturdy. As the season advances, and 
frosts give little or no cause for concern, 
plant out in prepared soil in cold-frames, at 
a distance between the young plants of at 
lenst 6 inches. If the plants be grown cool, 
and the frame-lights removed as often as 
possible, magnificent specimens should de¬ 
velop, and these may be lifted with a splen¬ 
did hall of soil and roots in late April or 
early May, or even later, and be transferred 
to their flowering quarters. Treated in this 
way, the results are, as a rule, remarkable. 

E. G. 


Chrysanthemums, planting out old stools. 

— I want to plant out, after taking cuttings, some 
Chrysanthtfinhms, which flowered under plav this year. 
They are not nattfr.illyr^nfdoor varieties \\ hen’mav 
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senee of frost, the frame lights may be pulled 
down. J?lant out in their permane nt quar ¬ 
ters ^ in mid- Aprif?~ by rather later In cold, 
't>leakr Wd l exposed situations. However, if 
the hardening off process is properly ob¬ 
served, there should be little or no risk in 
planting the old stools outdoors so soon as 
j hard, frosty weather is past. To succeed 
with these old plants, the ball of soil and 
i roots should be broken up to some extent 
previous to planting, as this will cause new 
roots to develop. Throughout the growing 
period keep the number of growths down to 
a limited number of strong and healthy 
shoots. Six to eight shoots or a les9 number, 
taken up from the plants at this period, 
should be allowed to grow on to the terminal 
buds. From the first break take up two 
I shoots, from the second break two others, and 
’so on, finally taking up two shoots to the 
terminal buds. By ooser'ving this rule, hand¬ 
some plants, carrying any number between 


share of attention. It is not seen at its best 
if subjected to any great amount of heat, for 
the fronds then become of a paler green than 
those grown under cooler conditions, added 
to which they are then very liable to be at¬ 
tacked by thrips, which soon disfigure the 
i handsome leafage. It has been for many 
| years a popular market Fern, though the origi¬ 
nal kind is now to a great extent superseded 
by some of the forms which have originated 
under cultivation. One of the best of all is 
the variety Rochfordi, herewith illustrated. 
It is characterised by a bold, free habit of 
growth, the leaflets being of a particularly 
dark green tint, and frilled and crested in a 
j very striking manner. Another variety, in 
which the terminal pinnae are broader and 
| much divided, so as to form decided crests, 

' is Mayi, which was given an award by the 
! Royal Horticultural Society two or three 
years ago. There are other Varieties— 
namely, angu^fpljpm|, ^uj^terfieldi, and Fob- 
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eomi—the first-named of which has its most 
prominent characteristic expressed by the 
varietal name, while the others are larger, 
bolder, and more crisped forms than the 
typical C. falcatum. A second species—Cyr- 
tomium caryotideum—is of more drooping 
habit than the preceding, while the fronds 
are of a paler green, for which last-named 
reason it is not such a general favourite. 

The members of this genus are not at all 
particular in their cultural requirements, but 
they are best suited by a compost of equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of silver-sand. Throughout the grow¬ 
ing season a liberal supply of water should 
be given, but in winter they need to be kept 
much drier, though enough water must be 
supplied to keep the foliage fresh and bright. 
In favoured districts C. falcatum may be 
almost, if not quite,' regarded - as a hardy 
Fern, for even if the old fronds are cut by 
frost, the young fronds push up with re¬ 
newed vigour in spring. X. 

ROSES. 

SOME GOOD CLIMBING ROSES. 
Now that the planting season is with us, it 
may be useful to note a few of the best Roses 
for climbing over arches and porches, also to 
go agaiust a wall. They are very numerous 
now, but naturally a few are more generally 
suitable, and it is these that I wish to draw 
attention to. For arches and porches, few 
can dispense with' the well-known Dorothy 
Perkins for a pure rose-pink. This Rose 
never fails, and is very hardy. It also accom¬ 
modates itself to almost any position and 
soil. For a white counterpart, we cannot 
get away from White Dorothy, a sport that is 
a facsimile of the type except in colour. I 
think the best deep crimson is Ards Rover. 
This is a grand doer, has handsome foliage, 
large, well-formed fragrant flowers, and is 
one of our most continuous bloomers. In 
yellows William Allen Richardson as an 
orange-yellow, or Gardenia, a golden-yellow, 
may be selected. ■ The former is truly per¬ 
petual, but the latter is not, and the flowers 
go paler with age. However, it is early, very 
fragrant, and hardy, with foliage that is in¬ 
variably clean and shiny, and not affected by 
mildew. Then there is Aimee Vibert, another 
white that is quite hardy, and never fails. 
Fclicite-Perpetue is more of a blush-white, 
and is, perhaps, the most used upon cottage 
porches. Nothing can surpass this Rose 
during July and August, and, being hardy 
and free in growth, no adverse season seems to 
affect it. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg is a 
bright scarlet, only semi-double, it is true, 
but a most effective and reliable Rose. 
Gloire do Dijon should not be overlooked. 
Flower of Fairfield is truly a perpetual- 
flowering form of Crimson Rambler, and if 
not quite so vigorous a grower, is 6trong 
enough for arches. Blush Rambler pleases 
me more and more, and would be my choice 
for a light blush. The flowers last well, and 
may be briefly described as of the colour and 
size of Apple-blossoms, but borne in im¬ 
mense tri^ses. Hiawatha and Delight ought 
not to be omitted, but, for that matter, almost 
all of the Hybrid Wmhuraianas are suitable, 
and a great many more might be mentioned. 
Mme. Alfred Carriere is a beautiful creamy- 
white of good size, fragrant and long-lasting. 
It also carries good foliage, and is hardly 
ever out of flower, although it may not form 
such a mass of blossom at one time as many 
others. 

Much depends upon the aspect and position 
of the walls. On a warm wall, Bouquet d’Or 
and Belle Lyonnaise arc excellent. The 
former may be described ns an improved 
Gloire de Dijon, and the latter as a lemon- 
vellow of great size, and with a peculiar but 
delightful fragrance. Marechal Niel or 
Climbing Perle des Jardins must have a 
warm and sheltered spot. In such a posi¬ 
tion Climbing Niphelos will do well and 
flower freely if the knife is kept from it for 
a time. Over-pruning is the great mistake 
with this Rose ; simply cut away bad or dead 
woxl. and leave the whole of the remainder. 
Dorothy Perkins is noL^ad on a cool wall, 
l>'ut do not put this jfnd other retKv kriatie's 
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against a red brick wall, or the effect is 
spoilt. Reine Marie Henrietta is a good red, 
with long buds, and perpetual. Other reds 
are Longworth Rambler and Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, already selected for arches. 
Mme. Alfred Carriere will also do well here 
—in fact, few better—and is the best in its 
colour. William Allen Richardson and 
Gloire de Dijon are invaluable, and Btill 
among the best. P. U. 


MANURES FOR ROSES. 

Few will dispute that well-rotted farmyard- 
manure is the best food for Roses, but how 
few growers'can procure this; while, good 
as it is. the expense is frequently prohibi¬ 
tive. So in many cases we are thrown back 
on artificial manures, some of which are 
very good. Dried blood - manure is a 
favourite of mine, but it needs applying in 
dry weather and to be hoed in after a liberal 
watering, unless one can applv it just before 
a shower. It may also be dissolved in water 
and used the same as guano-water. Why it 
does not suit upon the surface is because of 
its offensive odour. Another excellent liquid 
stimulant is obtained from cow-dung and 
soot. I have a free run of the drainage of 
some cow-stalls, and make much use of this 
during the growing season. It not only 
feeds, but affords moisture at the same time. 
By the way, do not make the mistake of 
giving strong liquid-manure to a dry soil. 
In that case it should be weak and applied 
more freely. A pound of guano to fifteen 
gallons of water is effective and safe ; but I 
would choose dull weather, if possible. The 
cow-dung and soot may be used at the rate of 
a gallon of each to thirty gallons of water. 
Always afford a thorough soaking when deal¬ 
ing with old-established plants, but be chary 
with weaklings and to those only planted one 
season. I would not afford these soakings 
more often than once in a fortnight or ten 
days if the weather is drying. As to how 
much to give, that depends entirely upon 
the size and condition of the plant. It is 
not so much the quantity as the strength that 
does harm in some cases. Bone-meal is a 
capital manure as a dressing, and can be 
hoed in after a shower or watering. Basic 
slag is useful where the soil contains little lime 
naturally. Apply at the rata of three ounces 
to four ounces to the square yard. It is 
better applied in the autumn and then hoed 
in. Most of these artificial manures are use¬ 
ful in the growing season rather than before, 
and may De used directly the plants have 
made a good start. P* U. 


SOME OF THE BEST RUGOSA ROSES 
AND THEIR HYBRIDS. 

Not only are these very hardy, but they ap¬ 
pear to be quite free from red-rust and mil¬ 
dew. They come into flower among the first, 
•a few’ are continuous, and almost all of the 
single-flowered varieties produce the hand¬ 
somest of our Rose heps. They make per¬ 
manent hedges, and the fruiting varieties are 
hard to beat for covert planting, most game 
birds being particularly partial to them as 
soon as the heps nre well ripened. In the 
garden their showy heps and autumn-tinted 
foliage are quite a feature. One of the 
hybrids, -named Gonrad Ferdinand Meyer, is 
among our largest and sweetest-scented 
Roses. This w-as raised by Dr. Muller-Wein- 
garten in 1898, and distributed by Froebel 
two years later. It is an enormous grower, 
and one of the first to flower. The blooms 
have been justly likened to those of La 
France for size, shape, and perfume, but 
the colour hs a distinct and clear silvery-rose. 
Few can beat it as a pillar Rose. Although 
better growth for the following year’s bloom¬ 
ing is secured by summer pruning, it has 
such a tendency to produce several blooms 
in the autumn from laterals upon wood that 
had already flowered, that one hesitates to 
prune so freely as would otherwise be the 
case. Nova Zembla is a white 6port from 
this, and is verv useful. 

A very deep blackish-crimson is found in 
atro-purpurea. The buds are long, flowers 
large, and among the earliest, while the heps 
are the deepest crimson of any. In fimbriata 
the petals are fringed. It is also a sweet- 


scented variety ; colour, pale white, with a 
slight flush of rose during very sunny 
weather. Le Cid, a new variety from 
Vigneron, is the largest flower in this class 
if we except Conrad F. Meyer. This is a 
dazzling crimson, and very sweet-scented. 
Another glowing crimson, that comes into 
commerce this year, named Hildenbrandseck, 
is only of medium size, semi-double, and 
more compact in growth than the majority. 

The first double white was Mrs. Georges 
Bruant. This is the earliest and most con¬ 
tinuous bloomer I know in the class, even as 
free and constant as the old Blush Monthly 
or China. It is paper-white, quite distinct, 
and forms a capital shrub for the border. 
Perhaps the purest white of all is Blanc 
Double de Courbet, a semi-double, that 
stands up well, and also flowers again in the 
autumn. Rose Apples is a pale carmine- 
rose, that produces enormous heps; almost 
the size of a Medlar. Daniel Lesener is quite 
distinct, and the flowers almost yellow. Then 
there is a really good cross with the old 
favourite, General Jacqueminot, named Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer, bright crimson, semi- 
double, and very free. Repcns alba is a 
weeping form of the old w-hite type, and very 
useful when grown in standard form. Calo- 
carpa is the freest-fruiting form. The flowers 
are bright rose, single, and the heps are 
borne in immense trusses. A rather peculiar 
hybrid is found in Ro.se & Parfum de l’Hay, 
a cross with the Damask and General Jacque¬ 
minot at first, and afterwards crossed with 
the Rugosa. It is a continuous bloomer, 
purplish-red in colour, and very powerfully 
scented. " P. U. 

NOTES AND IIEPL1ES. 

Hose Stan well Perpetual.— I have a plant, nf 
this, about 2 feet high. It was planted last October. 
Should it be cut back fairly hard, and may this be 
done before mid-March, when the H.l’.’s and II.T.'S 
are done? What pruning will it require for the 
second and subsequent years?—G. D. Lake. 

[Scotch Brier Roses do not need any prun¬ 
ing after the first spring from planting. Cut 
your plant back to two-thirds of its length, 
and after that let it grow at will, merely re¬ 
moving any bad or very old wood. It can 
be pruned at any time now.] 

Hose* for exhibition.— Which arc the be^t 
twelve H.P. Boses and the best twelve H. Tea Roses 
for amateur* to grow for exhibition—dwarfs, not 
standards?—R. Essex. 

[The following Roses from the list given 
by the National Rose Society should answer 
your purpose:— Hybrid Perpetual#: A. K. 
Williams, Charles Lefebvre, Mrs. John 
Laing, Captain Hayward, Marie Baumann, 
Hugh Dickson, Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich 
Brunner, Victor Hugo, Earl of Dufferin, 
Prince Arthur, and Dupuy Jamain. Hybrid 
Teas: Bessie Brown, La France, Melanie 
Soupert, Caroline Testout, Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, Mildred Grant, Mr 9 . W. J. Grant, 
Kaiserin A. Victoria, Dean Hole, Earl of 
Warwick, Lady Ashtown, and Lyon Rose. 
The above have proved good.] 

Exhibition Rose*. -Please say which are the 
dozen best newer Roses to grow for exhibition from 
cut back plants? Are Mrs. D. McKee, Laurent Carle. 
Mrs. J. Bateman. Mrs. Stewart Clark, and John Cuff 
suitable? Also the best dozen ditto, new or old?— 
R. F.. T. 

[With the exception of Laurent Carle and 
Mrs. James Bateman, the varieties you name 
are excellent. The others are good, but not 
so reliable, so far as we have eeen. Twelvo 
more good new Roses are: Alice Cory- 
Wright, Claudius, Cynthia, Ethel Malcolm, 
His Majesty, J. L. Mock, Mrs. Kenyon- 
Slanev, Marquise de Gan ay, Mrs. Maynard 
Sinton, Mrs. Arthur Coxhead, Mrs. W. 
Christie-Miller, and Edward Mawley. The 
last-named we do not think is in commerce 
yet. but it was called the Rose of the year 
(1910), and is really grand as seen at the ex¬ 
hibitions. These are all quite new, and be¬ 
long to the Hybrid Tea section. Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs and Mrs. Herbert Stevens are two 
good exhibition Teas of 1910.] 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— Feio Edition, 10th, revued, with descrip, 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , 
medium tivo, 15s. ; post free, 15*. Gd. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had jinrly bound in 
9 wl*., half vellum, ?4*. net. Of all IwJetelUrs or 
from the ofiu:e of Gaudkmxq Ilustkaticd, 17, Fur nival. 
Street, London, E.C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION PINK DELIGHT. 

The so-called “pink ” shades in the per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnation of to-day are 
many and varied, from the delicate beauty of 
Enchantress or May Day to the Lawson 
shade of “cerise-pink,” and from which all 
the true pink shade has been obliterated. 
Pink Delight, however, is one of the loveliest 
of pink shades. It may be described as a 
sister-colour to May Day, which, in turn, is 
of Miss JolifTe colour glorified. In short, 
Pink Delight is, when well grown, calculated 


it with an additional charm, renders it 
artistic in the highest degree. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

HARDY SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 
Practically all our hardy shrubs that bloom 
during the late winter and spring months 
may be forced prematurely into bloom, and 
can then be used for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or for other purposes. Some, 
however, lend themselves to this mode of 
treatment more readily than others, and as 
the choice is a very extensive one, naturally 
only those that are likely to give the most 
satisfaction are chosen. The Rhododendron 


some of the spring meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, while at the Temple 
Show there is annually a gorgeous display of 
them. Beside these forms of the Chinese 
Azaleas, the numerous hybrid kinds, known 
collectively as Ghent Azaleas, are amenable 
to forcing, and in their smaller flowers, of 
lighter build and looser habit, they are by 
some preferred to the more lumpy bushes of 
Azalea mollis. The pleasing fragrance of 
the Ghent Azaleas, though not powerful, is 
very noticeable when they are flowered under 
glass. Of the Rhododendrons proper, R. 
prnecox and R. Early Gem, which flower natu¬ 
rally out-of-doors before winter has scarcely 



Carnation rink Delight. 


to impress all who see it—indeed, many were 
enamoured of its beauty and charm at the 
December exhibition of the Perpetual Flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society, when Mr. Wallace 
Dunstable, displayed it to perfection in vase 
and market-box. Thus grown and shown 
we havo nothing but praise for this recent 
addition to its tribe. A favourite catalogue 
description for it appears to be “waxy shell- 
pink. I have preferred, however, to colour- 
group it in a comparative way, so that 
readers vvbo havo not yet seen it may be able 
to judge for themselves. In a flower of Pink 
Delight, too, we have a feature which might 
presently become popular. I refer to the 
more than usually pronounced fluted char- 
* cfer 


and the Rose families contribute largely to 
the list of desirable shrubs for forcing, one 
great point about the Rhododendrons and 
their allies being the fact that their roots 
are of so dense a nature that they can be 
i lifted with good balls of soil, and ported with 
little or no check. One of the most generallv- 
grown shrubs for forcing is Rhododendron 
sinenso, better known as Azalea mollis. Seed¬ 
lings yield a certain amount of variety, but 
they are, as a rule, much surpassed by the 
named kinds, some of which are very beauti¬ 
ful when in bloom. Several of this section 
are now grown extensively for forcing, par¬ 
ticularly the rich golden-coloured Anthony 
Koster. The euit&bllity of these deciduous 
Rhododendrons for forcing is w*ell shown at 


left us, will bloom well under glass with little 
or no forcing, while of those that are strictly 
evergreen, Ii. caucasicum album, or Cunning- 
, ham’s White, as it is often called, is grown 
I more than any other for forcing. Most of 
I the others require to be forced very gra¬ 
dually, but their gorgeous blossoms are very 
effective. 

The various members of the Rose family, 
ns above stated, contribute largely to the list 
of subjects available for forcing prematurely 
into bloom. That charming little member of 
the Cherry family known as Prunus 6inensis 
and Prunus japonica is one of the most use¬ 
ful of all. In this the slender shoots are 
wreathed with pretty double blossoms, pure 
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Prunus triloba, with; semi-double pink 
flowers/is also, well adapted for forcing. It 
must be borne in mind that the genue Prunue 
now embraces the Almon.de, Cherries,. and 
Peaches as well as the Plume, and nearly all 
of them are available for this mode of treat¬ 
ment. The purple-leaved variety of the 
Cherry-Plum known generally as Prunus Pis- 
sardi, is, as large specimens, 6 feet to 10 feet 
in height, of considerable value.in lofty struc¬ 
tures. In this the bark of the shoots is of a 
dull, sombre hue, against which the pretty 
little white blossoms, with a pinkish centre, 
stand out conspicuously, the contrast being 
heightened by the fact that the leaf-buds 
burst at about the same time, and show their 
reddish tint. The Almonds, Cherries, and 
Peaches are, in the case of many of them, 
more suited for a large than a small struc¬ 
ture, as also are the Thorns, one of which, 
Paul’s Double Scarlet, is very beautiful when 
at its best. The Japanese Cherry known as 
Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus will flower in a com¬ 
paratively small state, one variety in particu¬ 
lar being charming under glass. This is 
known as J. H. Veitch, whose flowers are 
large, semi-double, and of a pale lilac-pink 
shade, while the leaves, which make their 
appearance at the same time, are of a bronzy 
hue. Of Rosaceous plants other than those 
above mentioned, may be mentioned Roses 
themselves, several Spiraeas, especially S. 
arguta, S. confusa, S. prunifolia flore-pleno, 
Pyrus floribunda, Cydonia japonica,. the 
allied Cydonia Maulei, and others. 

Lilacs. —These have long been popular 
shrubs for forcing, and there is no sign of a 
decline in this respect—indeed, they seem 
to be more than ever grown.for this purpose. 
For small plants, the pure white Mariu Le- 
graye is one of the best, but all are very 
beautiful. The double-flowered forms grown 
as small bushes do not flower with the free¬ 
dom of some of the single kinds, but they 
afford a very pleasing variety, as also does 
the slender-growing Persian Lilac (Syringa 
persica). 

Among other shrubs that are particularly 
suitable for forcing may be mentioned Andro¬ 
meda floribunda, a neat-growing evergreen, 
with spikes of white Lily of the Valley-like 
flowers; Berberis Darwini and Berberis 
stenophylla, which, though seldom seen, 
readily lend themselves to gentle forcing; 
Cytisus of sorbs, the variety Andreanus being 
particularly* attractive when its richly- 
coloured blossoms are developed under glass ; 
Clematis of sorts, which, as forced plants, 
are much more grown than they formerly 
were. Among Deutzias, D. gracilis has long 
been regarded as one of the most useful of 
shrubs for forcing, while some of the newer 
hybrids are also very desirable treated in 
this way. Forsythia suspensa, a rambling 
Bhrub, if cut back hard and trained to a 
single stake, forms an elegant specimen, and 
when laden with its yellow flowers is a charm¬ 
ing feature; Laburnums are exceedingly 
pretty as standards, the pendulous racemes 
being then seen to great advantage. Among 
Magnolias, M. conspicua, M. Lennei, and the 
charming dwarf-growing M. Btellata are es¬ 
pecially useful; Ribes sanguineum (Flowering 
Currant) and the yellow-flowered Ribes 
aureum ; Staphylea colchica, with whitish, 
fragpant blossoms; Viburnum opulus sterile 
(Guelder Rose) and its Japanese represen¬ 
tative (Viburnum plicatum), and Weigelas 
(Diervilla) or sorts, are also largely used. 
Wistaria sinensis is seen at its best when 
trained as a standard, as then the drooping 
racemes of blossoms are brought on a level 
with the eye, and Xanthoceras sorbifolia, 
whose spikes of white flowers, with a coppery- 
red centre, are very distinct. T. C. 

The great value of all the above when 
forced was well shown in a handsome group 
staged by Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 31st. What struck us more than 
anything else was the early date at which 
these were shown, demonstrating in no un¬ 
certain way that, given good plants, with 
weJl-ripencd wood, and attention to cultural 
details* there need be no lack of flowering 
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plants to beautify .the, conservator 
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marked that never so Sarly in the Mason has 
such a fine group been shown, which so im¬ 
pressed the judges that they recommended 
the award or a gold medal. Ed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Humea elegans. Please tell me how to grow 
Hum s elegaus from time of sowing to full growth?— 
G. A. F. 

[When well cared for and grown, there 
are few plants that are more. striking and 
effective than this at the season when it comes 
into bloom, as, clothed as it then is from 
near the base to its entire summit with its 
rich, brown, feathery .inflorescence, it has a 
most dressy appearance, makes a fine show, 
and is of great value for use in vases out¬ 
doors or to place in the centres of beds, as 
the heads are exceedingly light and graceful, 
and do much to relieve that stiffness that so 
often prevails in our gardens. Not only is 
the Humea elegans adapted for the purposes 
referred to, but it is equally useful to help to 
embellish greenhouses or conservatories, 
where placed in conspicuous positions, or 
raised above other plants it shows off to 
advantage. The way to have good specimens 
is to sow early in the autumn—say, Septem¬ 
ber—and grow steadily on during winter, the 
lace that suits the plants best at that season 
eing a light pit or house, where they can 
have a temperature ranging between 45 degs. 
and 50 degs. To get tne seed to germinate 
freely, it should be sown in a well-drained pot 
or pan filled with finely-sifted soil, 'made 
suitably moist by watering, and with a pane 
of glass laid over the top. If then placed 
under a handlight and kept close or stood in 
a wtfrm frame, the plants will soon appear, 
apd as soon as large enough to handle they, 
should be pricked off or potted singly into 
3-inch pots and kept w r arm till they start. 
By, the end of the autumn they will need a 
shift into larger pots, 6-inch size being the 
most suitable, and in these, if kept well 
watered, they may stand till the spring, and 
then be shifted on into others a size or so 
larger, in which they will bloom. To main¬ 
tain their foliage healthy and fresh, they 
must be well fed with liquid-manure.] 

Begonia Lafayette.— I have had a few plants of 
Begonia Lafayette (double) promised me. Will you 
kindly advise me as to best way of increasing the 
same? 1 want to get as much of it as 1 can, so as 
to have nice plants to plant out in June.— Begonia. 

[The only way to increase this Begonia is 
by means of cuttiqgs, and, as tuberous Be¬ 
gonias cannot be propagated at a very rapid 
rate in this way, you cannot expect to obtain 
a large stock by planting-out time. Your 
better plan will be, immediately on receipt of 
the tubers, to lay them in boxes or pans of 
light soil, and place in a genial atmosphere 
of 55 degs. to 65 degs., keeping the soil damp, 
but not heavily watered. With this treat¬ 
ment, the tubers will soon root and push 
up their growth. If you get more than one 
shoot from a tuber, they may, when about 
2 inches in length, be taken off as cuttings, 
but one shoot must be left to develop. The 
probability is, however, that most of the 
tubers will produce but a single stem, in 
which case it must be allowed to lengthen till 
the top can be taken as a cutting and still 
leave an eye at the base, from which the 
future growth will be made. The cuttings 
should be inserted singly into small pots in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or peat, and 
silver-sand in about equal parU. The pots 
must be drained with a few broken crocks, 
and, after the cuttings are inserted, they 
should be watered through a fine rose and 
placed in a close propagating-case in much 
the same temperature as that in which they 
have grown. These young Begonia shoots 
are of a very succulent nature, for which 
reason they are liable to decay unless care¬ 
fully attended to. The soil must not be kept 
too wet, and if there is an excess of moisture 
within the case, a little air must be left 
thereon either permanently or till the super¬ 
abundant moisture is dissipated. When 
rooted, these young Begonias may bo gra¬ 
dually inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the bouse, and as soon as they are sufficiently 
advanced, shifted into larger pots. Dirtfc'tly 
the,cuttings are t%ken; the tubers may bb 
potted in the ordinary war, and will be 


then in good condition by the planting 
season.] 

Centropogon Lueyanus. — This pretty 
winter-flowering, warm greenhouse plant ia 
the subject of a recent note in Gardbning 
Illustrated. It is impossible to say too 
much in its favour, as it will flower con* 
tinuously throughout the dull winter months 
and well on into the spring. It is more 
generally met with trained in bush form, the 
main shoots being for this purpose secured to. 
neat stakes. Its beauty in this way cannot 
be denied, but at the same time it readily 
lends itself to quite another mode of treat¬ 
ment—namely, grown in pots or baskets and 
suspended from the roof of an intermediate- 
house. In this way the branches dispose 
themselves in a partially drooping, informal 
manner, and, being terminated by clusters 
of curved tubular flowers, rich rosy-carmine 
in colour, a very pretty effect is produced. 
This Centropogon might with advantage be 
more often employed in this way, as it affords 
a delightful change from Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine, which is grown as a suspended 
plant in nearly every garden where con¬ 
veniences exist for its culture. Centropogon 
Lueyanus is commonly regarded as of garden 
origin, it having been raised by M. Desponds, 
of Slarseilles, in 1856, Cuttings of the young 
shoots‘root very readily in the spring, and 
in an intermediate temperature the plants 
will grow away freely afterwards. It is 
greatly benefited by a liberal amount of 
good leaf-mould in the potting compoBt.— 

Climbers on a greenhouse roof.— Where 
the roof of a greenhouse is used for plants 
to .climb over it is always well to bear in 
mind that there are two possibilities open to 
the owner of the house: Either the creepers 
may be a source of pleasure and profit, or, 
if given more latitude than they are entitled 
to, they become little less than an evil. 
Partial shade in a house may be admissible 
for a few hours on a hot summer day, but to 
have semi-darkness on dull days is equally 
bad. No plants will bring this about more 
than Borne creeperB that might be mentioned, 
and anyone intending to plant greenhouse 
creepers during the coming summer should 
guard against having too many in a house. 
We know the beauty of Passifloras and 
Cobsea scandens over the rafters, but it 
would hardly be possible to find two so 
rampant in growth, necessitating much prun¬ 
ing to keep them within limits. Just at the 
moment climbers on a greenhouse roof 
should be gone over, and the necessary cut¬ 
ting of shoots undertaken. Beautiful are the 
blossoms of Plumbago, Stephanotis, Lapa- 
gerias, Tropseolums, and Clematises, but on 
all these, more or less, one needs to keep a 
firm hand to prevent them injuring the 
plants underneath.— Leahurst. 

Raphlolepls eallolfolia.— It is but a short 
time since the hardy Raphiolepis japonica or 
ovata, as it is sometimes called, was figured 
in Gardening Illustrated. From this R. 
salicifolia differs considerably;. first, in 
being altogether a looser-growing bush; 
next, in the leaves being long and narrow ; 
and, lastly, in the flowers Being borne in 
winter. Added to this, it requires the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse, whereas R. japonica 
is hardy. R. salicifolia is a decidedly orna¬ 
mental plant in the greenhouse, as its neat, 
glossy, evergreen leaves render it attrac¬ 
tive at all seasons, and particularly so now, 
when it is studded with spikes of flowers, 
which are individually a good deal like those 
of the Hawthorn, and in colour white with 
a reddish centre. It is not at all a common 
plant in gardens. Cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots may be struck, but they stand 
some timo before they root.—X. 

Bignonia venusta.-This old species of Be¬ 
gonia is not often met with, ami even where grown 
it dee-; not flower regularly. When. _ however, it 
hlonme freely, ns it sometimes does, it is one of the 
most brilliant winter-flowering climbers that we 
possess. The blossoms, which are in frhnpe some¬ 
what Honrysuekh -like, are of a bright orange-ver¬ 
milion tint, a colour which stands out in a remark¬ 
able manner during a dull winter's day. This 
Blgnonia is a native of Brazil, and requires a warm, 
house for it* successful culture. It is also of 
vigci'o’os growth, so that a lofty strxrctwr? Is iteees* 
eary< as, if primed hard, to keep it Within bourid* 
the* display of floVers iwHiPoe but me'ajfre. 
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THE VERATRUM-LEAVED MEADOW 
SAFFRON 

(COLCHICUM YERATRIFOLIUM). 

As the larger Meadow Saffrons get better 
known they become more and more appre¬ 
ciated, their sturdiness, large flowers, and 
more effective appearance giving them many 
claims over the varieties of our common 
Colchicum auturanale. Among the finest 
are the speciosum varieties, to which that 
figured in the accompanying illustration is 
closely allied, if, indeed, it is not properly 
one of these. It has, however, been con¬ 
sidered distinct on the Continent. It has a 
large and handsome flower, something after 
the fashion of C. speciosum rubrum, but of 
slightly different coloration, although it has 
the ruby tube which characterises that 
variety of C. speciosum. The flowers are of 
a deep ruby, and the leaves, which appear 
in spring, are broad and pleated like those 
of the Veratrum, hence the name. C. vera- 
trifolium is easily grown in common soil, but 
thrives best in a rather heavy one, in such 
giving larger and more handsome blooms. 
This Meadow Saffron came into bloom in 
late August this year, and was the second 
one to flower in my collection. 

S. Arnott. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 


FLOWERS. 


The Saragossa Daffodil. 


soms of the early spring. Their golden or | 
silver-white blooms are valued, either when 
growing in the garden or when cut for the 
decoration of the home. The earliest of the 
year with me is Narcissus minimus, a little 
gem of unique shape for a trumpet Daffodil, 
and one which merits a good place in the 
rock garden or close to the front of the 
border. It is also charming when in the 
Grass, coming at a time when the latter is 
short, and giving a little bright colouring at 
an early season. It is followed with me by 
the Saragossa Daffodil, the southern form 
of N. Pseudo-Narcissus, and a free-flowering 
Daffodil with clear-yellow blooms. This 
group is a form found by Mr. Peter Barr in 
Spain, and which I secured when it was 
first offered in the catalogue of Messrs. Barr 
and Sons. It has proved a very satisfactory 
plant, and flowers every year earlier than 
the Bayonne Daffodil (Narcissus pallidus 
prnecox), which, with the quaint N. cycla- 
mincus, will soon follow. The Saragossa 
Daffodil here illustrated does not appear to 
be now offered. 

The Bayonne Daffodil (N. pallidus praecox) 
is a great favourite of mine, with its deli¬ 
cate-coloured sulphur trumpet and pleasing 
white perianth. It has always done well in 
my garden, and either on rockwork, in 
Grass, or in the borders has thriven well, 
and has never shown any signs of the short 
life attributed to it in many places. It 
grows well, increases moderately, and flowers 
regularly every year soon after the Sara¬ 
gossa one. Following this, comes N. cycla- 
mineus, which is now well established here, 
and is a gem for the rock garden or the 
border. The Saragossa Daffodil is the 
earliest of the big trumpets, and its opening 
is always welcome as giving us the first of 
the Narcissi suitable for cutting and growing 
in the open garden. S. Arnott. 

Dumfries. 

New varieties of Aster cassiarabicus.— 

The National Society of Horticulture 
(France) has awarded certificates of 
merit to three varieties of Aster cas- 
siarabicus, presented by Messrs. Vil 


of 1907, produced in autumn, 1908, flowers of 
different colours, such as rose, pale rose, lilac- 
rose, etc. Two-thirds or so of the plants re¬ 
sembled the type more or less. Their present 
flowers are remarkable for a great number of 
colours, and it is possible to note the almost 
disappearance of Aster cassiarabicus, the 
type, w’hich is now represented by one plant 


The germination of seeds.— It would, I 
think, be a good thing for amateurs were 
someone to give us a fairly complete list of 
the hardy perennials which can be raised 
from seeds, but which take 6ome time to ger¬ 
minate after sowing. I am told that a con* 
eiderable number of plants give seeds which 
either germinate very irregularly or which re¬ 
main dormant for a year or so before the seed¬ 
lings appear. Many of us who have been ex¬ 
perimenting with seed-sowing have suffered 
loss on account of our ignorance on this 
point. I have, for example, found that 
some of the Gentians are very slow in ger¬ 
minating, and one day I was about to throw 
out a potful of soil in which I had sown seeds 
of the Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), but 
which had lain in the ground for three months 
without the appearance of a single seedling, 
except those of a weed or two. Fortunately 
for me, one of my friends came in, and I 
consulted him. “ Let it stand for another 
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sented^ by Messrs. 

Google 


Tho Veratrum leaTed Meadow Saffron (Co’chicum reratrifolium). 

in 400 only. The colours vary between pale year,” he said, and this I did, with the re- 
and light rose, white or rosy-white, and car- suit that next spring I had quite a nice crop 
nation, etc. The varieties awarded cer- of seedlings. My friend told me that tho 
tificates of merit are the following : Gaite, ( awned Anemones were slow also, nnd that I 
of a rose-salmon colour; Fraicheur, of a lilac- should find it profitable to leave the pots of 
rose colour; and Soir d’Automne, of a deli- seeds of the hardy Primula species, Primroses, 
cate violet colour. ! and Polyanthuses alone for a second season, 

Qrigma ircm 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

EARLY DAFFODILS. 

Few flowers are more welcome than the 
earliest Daffodils, whose appearance is 
eagerly longed for by lovers of the blos¬ 


morin, Andrieux and Cie., and described 
by them as follows : Aster bessarabicus and 
cassiarabicus are forms of Aster Amellus. In 
1905 MM. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Cie. ob¬ 
served among Aster cassiarabicus a plant 
with lilac-rose-coloured flowers. Seeds of 
this plant, sown by them in the spring 
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when a fresh crop of seedlings, which had come 
from slow seeds, would come. He advised 
me just to prick out, as they grew strong 
enough, the young seedlings of these Prim¬ 
roses which came, and to disturb the earth 
as little as I could for the first year. The 
advice was, as I discovered, sound, and I 
"•ad from 50 per cent, to 80 per cent, more 
Beedlings than I would have had from these 
Primula seeds. 

Covering sbed-panb.— This induces me to 
say something about covering seed-pans and 
pots after the seeds are sown. After some 
experimenting, I have come to the conclusion 
that covering the seed-pots or pans with glass 
and then laying over them a piece of brown 
paper or something which wilL keep out the 
fight, is very good practice. The pots are 
kept from becoming too dry, and the neces¬ 
sity of frequent watering is reduced. On the 
other hand, a constant watch must be kept on 
the pots, and a daily examination made, as 
otherwise many of the seedlings would ap¬ 
pear in the darkness, and would become 
drawn and useless. When the first seedlings 
show, I take off the covering and give air 
gradually, but sufficiently, although keeping 
off all draughts, while I also put the pots or 
pans as near the light as possible, yet shield¬ 
ing them from the direct sunlight. I would 
advise my fellow amateurs who think of rais¬ 
ing hardy flowers from seeds to adopt the 
plan of covering their seed-pans. 

The Basil-like Soapwort (Saponaria 
ocyipoides).—This plant I have long liked, 
but I found it, even in my short experience, 
a troublesome subject for dying off after 
flowering. The notes above on raising plants 
from seeds remind me of the value of raising 
this Basil-like Soapwort from seeds every 
now and then, at least. I find that not 
everyone loses it in winter, but a big propor¬ 
tion of my friends do, and I always tell them 
that they should frequently raise fresh plants 
from seeds. I know that it is hardly a plant 
for those who choose to interest themselves 
in rarities alone, but it is not every one of us 
who cares to engage in the cultivation of 
scarce flowers, which, after all, may neither 
be so pretty nor so valuable for us as some 
of the more common plants, cheaply raised 
and easily grown, such as this Soapwort. 
Perhaps my brief experience regarding this 
plant may be of interest. It lives, I find, 
much longer on a very hard and dry soil than 
in a place where the earth is rich and loose. 
It also appears to love exposure to the sun. 
and plenty of loose stones about the surface. 
A pinch of seed sown in the open in May, 
or under glass in March or April, will give 
one enough plants for any reasonable re¬ 
quirements. I am told that the white 
variety comes to a great extent, but not alto¬ 
gether, true from seeds, but I do not like it 
nearly so well as the other. By the wav, 
both may be raised from cuttings also, but 
seedlings are easily grown, and are very 
pretty in the course of the second year. 

The Climbing Knotweed (Polygonum 
baldschuanicum).—This seems to me to prefer 
a rather moist soil, as I planted it in a rather 
dry one in my garden, and it has not done 
so much in the way of growth as I should 
have expected from seeing it in a garden 
where it had been established for some time, 
and where it was luxuriating with a freedom 
rather threatening to its neighbours. It was 
climbing up two old Apple-trees. I should 
not like to have to depend upon these trees 
for my supply of Apples, as the cloud of 
leaves and flowers of the Knotweed which 
clambered up and among the branches would 
reduce the yield. It was very fine indeed to 
see the clouds of pinkish flowers in such 
plenty, and I had perforce to come to the 
conclusion that my garden must become the 
home of a plant of the Climbing Knotweed. 
The result iR not yet to my mind, and I am 
hesitating whether to remove it to a moistor 
place or no. What say.others? 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


w as frequently reminded’ of' the advisability 
of sowing in September “on warm wall bor¬ 
ders, where the winter is least felt.” I am 
inclined to think that the old rule is honoured 
to-day more in the breach than in the observ¬ 
ance. At any rate, one has to remember 
that many plants which used to be given 
a much longer period of growth are now 
1 raised and bloomed within a year, the reason 
I being, of course, that artificial heat enters 
! into the arrangements, the plants being 
1 pushed forward in much less time, thus ©b- 
; viating to a large extent autumn sowing and 
the chances of a bad winter following.— 
Townsman. 


Autumn sowing of flower-seeds.— Is the 

practice of sowing flower-seeds in the open 
ground in autumn as largely adopted as it 
used to be. say, thirty years ago? Then one 
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BULBS AND BIRDS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— “ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” 
asks what others have to say as regards bulbs 
and birds in a garden. May I be allowed to 
explain to him how easily you can have both, 
by taking a little trouble in webbing the 
plants and feeding the birds, also, amongst 
fruit-trees and bushes, using a syringe with 
bud-protecting liquid. If this is done, no 
bird will come near them. “Amateur’s ” en¬ 
thusiastic articles have always had a charm 
for me, as they illustrate so well the phases 
every hardy plant lover goes through when 
learning to “garden,” trying to grow every 
sort of plant, whether the soil is suitable or 
not, overjoyed when he succeeds, and indig¬ 
nant when he fails. I went through it twenty 
years ago, and yet the old frenzy of excite¬ 
ment comes over me when my Ostrowskias 
(or some plant difficult to grow in our cold 
clay Boil) bloom abundantly. 

First, as to Crocuses and birds. I had 
better explain, perhaps, that I can speak with 
some authority about these, as I nave four 
very large Grass glades filled with them. One, 
in which the flowers almost touch, is 70 feet 
by 30 feet, besides three large beds under- 
! planted with them, and quantities nlso in 
| the borders. I have never lost a bulb or 
mauve, white, or purple flowers (and they 
have been planted many years) through birds, 
but the sparrow (not other birds) cannot resist 
the yellow ones. These are always protected 
as soon as the colour begins to show, by 
having some Blight sticks put amongst them 
and webbed over with “Patent Webber.” 
Sparrows will also eat yellow Polyanthuses 
if not webbed. Hepatica triloba and H. 
angulosa grow particularly well in my soil, 
and I have abundance of them. They are 
never eaten by birds. If so, I should web 
them for a day or two. Birds detest the soft 
web sticking to their feathers, and it is a far 
more effective way than by using black 
cotton. I have now a glorious patch in full 
bloom of 200 Crocus Impcrati (a sort I value 
more than any other), in the shrubbery just 
behind it, Cocoanut-s, beef-bones, nesting- 
boxes, and one of Baron Berlepsch’s food- 
1 h‘11s are hanging up, and the place is alive 
with every sort of bird, yet not a bloom of 
the Crocus is disturbed. 

Mice and water-rats (the latter as difficult 
to catch as the Grass mouse) attack bulbs in 
winter, and if “Amateur’s” bulbs are 
touched now, one or tlie other is re¬ 
sponsible for the damage. One mouse will 
do incalculable harm in a very short time, 
and also strip Wallflowers of every leaf. 
Every sort of bird is catered for in my gar¬ 
den. I hear the vegetable gardener grumble 
(not the real garden-lover), and I know the 
grumble comes from a man who plants the 
bulb or seed, and then leaves it to fate. You 
must do more than that to succeed, and the 
little extra trouble to use the syringe and 
bud protection, and net your fruit in the 
summer (doing this all in good time, and not 
after damage has been done), is more than 
amply repaid by the destruction going on all 
the year round of wire-worms, sings, and other 
insect pests by the birds. Pheasants will 
sometimes do great damage among Tulips if 
they find out where they are planted, yet a 
little wire netting put over the beds for a 
short time usually frightens them off, as they 
get their feet caught in it. The practical 
! German, whose fruit-crops are very highly 
valued as helping to pay the rent, killed off 
• every bird he could find, with the result, the 


fruit was uneatable—a mass of insect-eaten 
mess—and only fit for pulping and export to 
England (presumably as a foundation for 
cheap jam). Now the German is doing all 
he can to get up the stock of birds again. 
Bovs are heavily fined for bird-nesting ; bird¬ 
nesting boxes are hung up in orchards, and it 
is almost hopeless to keep a cat, the peasants 
told me, as the fruit-tree inspectors (which 
is % profession in Germany) have them all 
shot. To sum up, in the words of my own 
gardener: “ Give me plenty of netting for 
summer, a syringe, bud-protecting liquid, and 
the patent Webber, and the more birds the 
better, except sparrows. I was brought up 
in gardens where they were destroyed, but 
I’ve proved hero that they do far more good 
than harm.” He also clamours for the food- 
bell to lie kept well charged with seed from 
October to end of March and later. A gar¬ 
den without birds is worse than a scentless 
Rose both an outrage upon Nature. One 
can have swarms of birds and plenty of 
flowers (taking my hints above as to webbing 
and syringing),but none of the flowers with 
rats or mice. Alan da. 

-I fully agree with what “An Ama¬ 
teur of Hardy Flowers ” says about 
birds being so destructive to the flowers 
thev take a fancy to. It is a curious fact 
that each garden seems te have different 
depredators. I know a garden—in fact, 
many—where the yellow Crocuses are all 
bitten off by sparrows, whereas hitherto they 
have never touched mine, nor do they tako 
any notice of my Ilepaticas. On the other 
hand, they attack all my Primroses and 
Polyanthuses unmercifully, and leave them 
in sad heaps all round the plants, having 
picked out the pistil, in which, I conclude, 
they find something pleasant to their palate. 
I have tried black cotton taken from sticks 
over the plants, and though this used to 
answer in my recent garden in Kent, it 
does not in my present one, where all the 
Primroses, even in the wild banks and 
amongst the Grass, suffer terribly. I am 
afraid it is not only the sparrows that are 
the culprits with me, but the chaffinches are 
guilty too. As a lover of birds, I cannot 
trap or kill them, and unless I can succeed 
in discovering some deterrent, I suppose I 
shall never be able to enjoy these most 
favourite flowers of mine. Mice certainly 
cat the Crocus bulbs, and Anemone coro- 
nnria bulbs also, as I often have 
proved. In fact, mice especially the field 
mice - are some of the greatest enemies of 
the gardener. One can never be certain 
what they will attack. I have been told that 
the birds attack the flowers from want of 
water, which is an absolutely false conjec¬ 
ture, as I have an ever-flowing stream »n my 
grounds, where they can, and do, take their 
fill. Lover of Birds and Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sulphate of ammonia for border.-What 

amount of sulphate of ammonia per square yard 
should be used for a flower border? The border in 
question has already heen dressed with road-sweep- 
inp«s.—C. J. R. 

[If the border in question has not been 
previously dressed with sulphate of ammonia, 
you may apply 4 ozs. per square yard early 
in March. Reduce the chemical to a fine 
powder before sowing it on the surface, and 
let rain wash it in.] 

Weakly Wallflower*.— Anyone who ha6 grown 

Wallflowers to any extent is aware that not at any 
time do thev need much in the way of rich soils, 
and it is well known that to have them strong one 
ought to pet them pricked off early in the summer, 
and shifted apain should it be found necessary. Up 
to the time of the last removal no manure is need¬ 
ful in the soil, as the plant6 are much more likely 
to be sturdy than if grown on ground freely en¬ 
riched. Large plants are not synonymous with 
strong ones, and this has heen demonstrated in many 
gardens this season. — W. V. ]>. 

Antirrhinums. Though Antirrhinums are Lien - 
Tinth, stricth sp.-akmh, it >bould not l>e forgotten 
that th«-y may he raided from seed sown in heat in 
pan* of ’light soil. Snapdragons are more and more 
b< :ng treated as annuals, because frames are either 
required for som< thing more preening or are not 
always available ju the winter, and to leave a 
number of plants out o -door? is scarcely wise, ft 
depends on the weather if they survive the ordeal. 
In some places they will go through the winter with 
little loss, tint there are other districts where it its 
best to raise them indoors in spring. — Derby. 

Original from 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR MID-JULY. 
(Reply to “ J. F.”) 

Make early in March, on a south border, 
where the soil is warm, and has been manured 
moderately and deeply dug, a sowing, in rows 
10 inches apart, of Carrots Early Nantes 
and Scarlet Model, to have good roots to pull 
in mid-July. Growth should be quick, and 
to that end sow thinly, and wheh plants are 
well up thin out to 4 inches apart in the 
rows. Seeds of the Early Snowball Turnip 
should be sown thinly in shallow drills, 
12 inches apart, in the first and third weeks 
of May to ensure a good supply of bulbs; 
also on well manured and deeply-dug soil. 
Onion-seed, to secure good-sized bulbs early, 
should be at once sown thinly on good soil 
in shallow boxes and placed under glass, so 
that the plants get strong, and be dibbled out 
on to good ground in rows 12 inches apart, 
and 6 inches apart in the rows, not later 
than the end of April. Sow Ailsa Craig. 
Really, seed should have been' sown at the 
end of August last year, the plants standing 
through the wrinter, then thinned out in the 
spring to get fine bulbs in July. Peas had 
better be sown from the middle of March to 
the middle of April, as their podding is un¬ 
certain, depending very much on variety and 
season. Sow thinly in broad drills on deeply- 
worked and well manured soil, at intervals 
of ten days. Good varieties are Early Giant, 
Centenary, Edwin Beckett, and Sharpe’s 
Queen. What Beans are referred to is not 
stated. Sow Giant Longpod Broad Beans 
end of March and second week in April. 
Runner Beans should, to have them so early, 
be raised under glass by sowing Beans singly 
in small pots, raising them sturdy, and 
planting them out when strong—about the 
middle of May. Dwarf French Beans, the 
best being Canadian Wonder, had best be 
sown on a warm border thinly at the end of 
April. Lettuce and Raddish-seed should be 
sown in small patches each week through 
May arid be kept well watered. Of Greens, 
sow Snowball Cauliflower-seed under glass 
now, and again a fortnight later, to give 
strong plants to put out middle of May, and 
furnish good heads in July. Of Cabbages, 
flow seed of Express and Early Conical 
also now, in the same way, to secure July 
heads. If a sowing of Cabbage-seed had 
been made at the end of August, and plants 
put out in November of Early Market or 
Offenham, good heads should be fit to cut in 
July. _ 


GROWING LARGE ONIONS. 

1 have entered for a large Onion competition. Please 
say if you think it possible to produce bclbs over 

2 lb. each by October by towing in the open ground 
in March, or would sowing seed in a box m my cold- 
frame help me? My soil is very heavy and cold- 
18 inches of good top-soil, with any depth after in 
clay and marl. Please answer the following ques¬ 
tions:—(1) Can I trench too much cow-manure into 
the ground—would that cause Onions to erack C r 
make all top and no bulb? (2) Can I better nitrate 
of soda, soot, and manure-water as top-dressing? 
Does common washing-soda contain any plant food 
for top-dressing or for trenching in with manure? 
(3) Would you bend the necks of the Onions when 
a fairly good bulb is formed or allow the leafage to 
ripen In its own time? (4) Can 1 get the ground too 
solid, or can I shape the bulbs by any treatment of 
the hand? (5) Is It correct that Onion-roots run 
down to a great depth after food?—H. C. 

[Your first aim in seeking to grow large 
Onion-bulbs for exhibition next autumn 
should be to purchase a packet of seed of a 
fine stock of Ailsa Craig Onion, the finest 
of all varieties. Then get one or two shallow 
wooden boxes, bore holes in their bottoms, 
put into each one a bottom of fine rubble or 
well broken horse-droppings, and on to that 
an inch or more of good soil, with which is 
mixed some sharp white sand. Do not sow 
the seed anyhow, but, using a very small 
stick or pencil, make holes a quarter of an 
inch deep about half an inch apart all over 
the surface of each box, and drop one seed 
into each, covering them up, water gently, 
then stand in your frame as near to the glass 
as possible, and which keep close. If the sun 
shines warmly, shade the boxes with news¬ 
paper until the growth is seen, then give all 
the light you can. If you could do so, have 
other boxes filled in the same way, and when 
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your seedling Onions are 4 inches in height 
lift each one out carefully, so that none of 
the roots be broken, and dibble them 2 inches 
apart all over these fresh boxes. Keep the 
plants still near the light, and when they 
have good root-hold give more air to render 
them stiff and hard. Early in May they 
should be ready to lift from the boxes with 
a trowel, and be planted out without injuring 
the roots into row9 18 inches apart and 
10 inches apart in the rows. The ground 
should have been trenched from 24 inches to 
30 inches deep, and had worked into it, not 
only well down, but also near the surface, 
good dressings of half-decayed manure, and 
also have had time to become well settled 
down. When growth gets strong, and 
weather is dry, occasional waterings with 
liquid-manure help the bulbs. If nitrate of 
soda be given, it should be not more than 
2 lb. per rod. Too much of that generates 
leafage and softness. Top-dressings of soot 
are helpful, or better still worked into the 
soil whilst being trenched. Do not use wash¬ 
ing soda. Certainly let the soil have well 
settled down, but not too hard. The roots 
go down fully 2 feet deep in well trenched 
soil. Stable-manure is better than cow- 
manure, but the latter may be used for a 
mulch in wet weather. With these Onions, 
the necks should not be bent over.] 


/ x NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A rieglflctfld garden.— I am entering shortly a 
house with half an acre of ground, which has been 
neglected for over two years. Will you tell me how 

1 should proceed so as to eradicate as thoroughly as 
possible the weeds from the ground so that I may 
not be troubled ,vith the seeds constantly germinat¬ 
ing, as I understand they are likely to do for years? 
W. Arthur Coulson. 

[Your best course in dealing with soil that 
is at present coated with weeds, and, doubt¬ 
less, is also full of weed-seeds, is to open a 
trench at one end of the garden. Let it be 

2 feet wide and fully 12 inches deep. Have 
the bottom of that and all other trenches 
broken up with a fork several inches deep 
and well pulverised. Then pare off fully 

3 inches thickness of the surface-soil and 
weeds of the next 2 feet wide trench, and 
cast that evenly into the bottom of the pre¬ 
vious trench, the weeds downwards. If you 
could on that give a heavy dusting of soot 
do so. Then cast on to that the next 
10 inches of soil from the second trench, as 
the weed-seeds should be found chiefly in the 
surface 3 inches. By covering that up so 
deep no growth from it would result. If you 
can, when the whole of this form of trench¬ 
ing is complete, add and fork in not too 
deeply a dressing of animal manure do so. 
No doubt you will find some weed-growth 
with crops, but the only resource then is to 
keep the hoe constantly employed to pre¬ 
vent further growth than the mere seedling 
stage.] 

Cood winter salads i 8oarole.— The excel¬ 
lent heads of Scarole at the R.H.S. meeting 
on January 3rd, proved that we have a 
valuable addition to winter salads in the 
Winter Lettuce-leaved Endive. The leaves 
of this, well blanched, and mixed with the 
easily-grown Mustard and Cress or Corn 
Salad, make a very palatable salad when 
other things are not to be had. The large- 
leaved Endives are of great value at this time 
of the year—indeed, much earlier in the 
season. In the early autumn I have grown 
the Curled and large Round-leaved Batavian 
in quantity for use as a vegetable. It is ex¬ 
cellent when carefully cooked and served like 
Spinach—indeed, some prefer it to Spinach. 
To get good heads, I prefer June or July 
sowings, planting on well-manured land, and 
before the seedlings get too large or at all 
drawn in the seed-bed* Those who have a 
heavy clay soil to deal with, and who require 
Endives as long as possible, would do well 
to make a raised bed or border, using lighter 
material. Such aids as burnt refuse'or wood- 
ashes are of great value in making up the 
quarters for these plants. A water-logged 
or heavy soil is fatal to Endives in winter.— 
B. H. 

torn! and salads.— In reply to " W.,” I 
did not mean that Sorrel should be used 
alone as a salad, but that it may be one in- j 


gredient among others in a well-mixed salad. 

W.'s” objection to Sorrel as a vegetable is, 
I think, not shared by all, nor by many who 
know it. In “ Pot-pourri from a Surrey Gar¬ 
den,” Mrs. Earle, an authority on vege¬ 
tarian cookery, writes: “ Sorrel is a vege¬ 
table seldom grown in English gardens, and 
still seidomer properly dressed by English 
cooks, and yet it is excellent, either cut up 
iu the white soup called ' Bonne Femme,’ 
dressed like Spinach, or puree’d as thin as a 
thick sauce. With veal, cooked in all ways, 
it is especially good." (The italics are mine.) 
And of salads, Bhe remarks : “ When one has 
become used to the herbs in salad, it does 
seem so tasteless without them.” And again : 
“ All the year round I always mix the salad 
on the table myself, using nothing but oil, 
vinegar, salt, and pepper, and I always have 
brought to table, on a separate little plate, 
some herbs—Tarragon, Chervil, and some 
very young Onions. These I cut up over the 
Lettuces, before I mix in the oil and vinegar. 
These herbs are an immense addition to any 
salad. ’’—Priscilla. 

Early spring Cabbages and feeding.— 

For many years I have found that to plant 
Cabbages, say, in September, in land heavily 
manured, does not give the best results, as 
the plants at the start make a soft growth, 
which is much injured by frost, and so 
crippled that in the end the crop is not nearly 
so early as one could wish. I find it best to 
plant in firm land—indeed, my spring Cab¬ 
bages invariably follow Onions. The growth 
is not gross, but of a firm nature, and 
I rarely lose & plant, either by bolting or 
otherwise. The plants come in remarkably 
early—indeed, in a mild season the variety 
Early April often matures in March, and to¬ 
day (late in January) I find the plants are 
now on the move. Feeding the planta is im¬ 
portant, to get an early supply, and for that 
purpose I would advise giving food early in 
February. If possible, give it in two—or 
even three—small dose3. The Cabbage de¬ 
lights in such foods as nitrate of soda, and 
which if given as a surface dressing is soon 
carried down to the roots. In many gardens, 
where stable manure is at all scarce, this 
fertiliser is of. great value. I prefer it to 
sulphate of ammonia, as it goes to the roots 
direct. Food given.as advised will also im¬ 
prove the flavour of the Cabbage, as, owing 
to the rapid growth, the heart is tender and 
delicate.—B. H. 

Foroed Asparagus.— There was a repeti¬ 
tion of the presentation of examples of early- 
forced Asparagus from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Gardens, Wisley, at the society’s meet¬ 
ing on the 17th ult. In this case stems of 
eight varieties were shown, there being very 
little to choose between them, so far as 
sample was concerned. It was agreed by 
the committee that no fair. estimate of the 
merit of any one or more varieties could be 
obtained until all were seen in a condition 
of ordinary outdoor growth in the spring. 
Obviously, it is the outdoor production of 
stems which is of the greatest importance in 
Asparagus varieties, and if it be then shown 
that any one or more varieties from what¬ 
ever source obtained produces good stems if 
but a week earlier than ordinary-grown 
varieties do, that will be at once a gain and 
deserving of notice. Necessarily, even then 
it would be needful to note how far stouter 
stems in the later varieties mav counter¬ 
balance gain from greater precocity. Still, 
few growers would fail to grow the earlier 
ones while still having for main crop those 
stout, sturdy, free-growing varieties that 
have done good service in the past.—K. S. 

Three good Brooooll.— Three varieties of 
Broccoli are peculiarly adapted for mid¬ 
winter supply, the merits of which are insuffi¬ 
ciently known, and deserve wider recogni¬ 
tion. The first to be named is Sutton’s 
Winter Mammoth, a vigorous-growing sort, 
very distinct in habit, and the curd is well 
protected. The heads will, if allowed to do 
so, attain a large size, but they are best 
when cut before they reach undue propor¬ 
tions, when they are beautifully firm and 
white. The variety forms an excellent suc¬ 
cession to Autumn Protecting Broccoli. The 
next is Sutton’s Christmas White, which 
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follows close on the heels of the preceding, 
and bridges over the interval between it and 
the time for Superb Early White to turn in. 
Winter Mammoth and Christmas White 
have been shown of late at the fortnightly 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall in Vineent-square, in superb condi¬ 
tion, when visitors were afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of forming an opinion of their merits 
on the spot. The plant is of compact habit, 
medium in height, and the heads are most 
effectively protected by the central enfold¬ 
ing leaves. The heads are of medium size, 
just as they should be for the dining-room, 
pure white, and very firm.- The last- of the 
trio is Superb Early White, a taller grower, 
and the heads attain to a larger size than 
those of Christmas White. To show how good 
a succession it forms to the two above-named 
varieties, some beautiful and well-developed 
heads of it were exhibited at the fortnightly 
meeting, held on the 17th ult., by Messrs. 
Sutton. It is a fine, self-protecting Broccoli, 
the curd being compact, pure white, and 
of excellent quality. I find the third- week in 
April to be quite early enough to sow the 
seed of all three varieties.—A. W. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Januaky 31st, 1911. 

The fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date was as full of interest as ever, the 
several committees having before them evi¬ 
dences of high cultural excellence. The 
Floral Committee granted a gold medal for 
a bank of forced shrubs the like of which at 
a January meeting held under the auspices 
of the society has never been seen before. 
It was indeed a sumptuous feast of floral 
splendour, such as would have done credit 
to a mid-March meeting, and we give promi¬ 
nence to the fact, to show that, with greater 
knowledge of the subject, these things can 
be forced into flower during the mid-winter 
season. Private gardeners and others who 
have to make gay conservatory, greenhouse, 
or sitting-room at this season of the year 
should note that such displays are both pos¬ 
sible and practicable in January. Such ex¬ 
hibits are important, too, as marking pro¬ 
gress and demonstrating to the full possi¬ 
bilities of which a few years ago we had not 
dared to dream. 


Greenhouse plants.— Of these in consider¬ 
able variety Messrs. Jamee Veitch and Sone, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a capital display, vary¬ 
ing from the bright, well-flowered masses of 
Azalea indica to freely-flowered examples of 
a particularly good strain of Primula ob- 
conica, in which white, pink, magenta, and 
other shades of colour were noticeable. 
Camellias in pots were very good, the well- 
flowered examples attracting attention. 
Freesia refracta alba, welcome because of 
its fragrance, waB well shown, and there 
were also many beautiful and some richly- 
coloured varieties of the ever-useful Javanico- 
jasminiflorum hybrid Rhododendrons. Messrs. 
H. Canned and Sons, Swanley, Kent, brought 
well-grown examples of Cinerarias, represen¬ 
tative of a high-class strain, also two or three 
dozen vases of the Zonal Pelargoniums, for 
which they are without rival. The fine 
trusses and brilliant colours of these flowers 
appeal very strongly to the amateur, who re¬ 
quires something to brighten the gloom of 
our usually sunless winters. Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., had an ex¬ 
cellent lot of flowering plants, retarded and 
otherwise—Spiraeas, Daphnes, Lilies, Boro- 
nia megastigma, ever welcome and fragrant, 
Daphnes, and the like, with delicate Palms 
to furnish the garniture. Primula mala- 
coides alba, albeit a reputedly hardy plant, 
is placed here because its natural inclination 
to winter flowering renders frame or green¬ 
house protecton absolutely essential. The 
plant, too, is a novelty—elegant, beautiful, 
and desirable withal—a counterpart, save in 
the colour of its flowers, of the typical kind. 
This was shown by Bees, Ltd., Liverpool. 
From L. R. Russell, Richmond, came a nice 
table of plants, Citrus japonica, Primula ob- 
©onica, with Azalea amcena Hexe, all being 
well flowered. A somewhat outstanding fea¬ 
ture was tlje groups of Franciscea, calycina 
flo fib linda, the handsome Vinca-like .blotfpom* 
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* being of a deep Neapolitan Violet shade. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
goodly display of Cyclamens, Salmon King 
among them being excellent. 

Forced shrubs.— Of these the glorious bank 
arranged by Messrs. Cuthbert and Son, 
Southgate, gave a superb display, the whole 
constituting a feature of the highest excel¬ 
lence. The variety, too, was considerable, 
varying from rich masses of Azalea mollis, 
A. poutica, and others, to Magnolias of dif¬ 
ferent hues, Wistarias, Laburnums, For- 
sytliia, JPrunus, Staphvlea colchica, and oilier 
beautiful plants. Acers, Palms, Ferns, and 
the like in the background, and dotted 
throughout the group, assisted to render this 
magnificent display a prominent feature of 
this meeting, and for which Messrs. Cuth¬ 
bert were deservedly awarded a gold medal. 

Greenhouse Ferns. —The largest group of 
these came from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, who occupied nearly a table- 
length with fine examples of Platycerium 
grande, P. alcicorne, Platyloraa rotundifolia, 
Gymnogramma Mayi, Hymenodium crinitum, 
Pteris cretica Childsi, Nephrolepis Scholzeli, 
N. superbissima, N. elegantissima compacta, 
and others. Messrs. T. Rochford and Sons, 
Limited, Broxbourne, Herts, exhibited a 
couple of plants of Nephrolepis exaltata Roch- 
fordi, a miniature, as shown, of the plumose 
set of these Ferns. The plant, however, is 
remarkable for its Moss-like density, the tips 
of the upper pinnse extending, and assumnig 
the semi-transparency peculiar to certain of 
the Trichomanes or Filmy Ferns. The 
variety is interesting as representing about 
the last word possible in the plumose section, 
which has descended gradually to its present 
limits in regular order, that now under notice 
being as much unlike the parent as it is pos¬ 
sible to be. Quite an interest, too, was 
created by a new form of Adiantum Far- 
levense named Glory of Moordrecht, said to 
have been raised from spores taken from the 
typical kind. The plant certainly differs in 
its greater strength of stem and more erect 
habit, and we imagine it to be of a more de¬ 
cidedly crispate character than the old kind. 
The specimen which gained an award of 
merit, was exhibited by Mr. A. A. Fabius, 
Redlands Nursery, Emsworth, Hants. 

Carnations.— Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
had a superb lot of flowers, Countess of 
March, May Day, Mrs. Burnett, R. F. Fel¬ 
ton, Snow Queen, Scarlet Glow, Mikado, 
Marmion, and others—all really high-class 
flowers. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, again showed White 
House, in flowers of the largest 6ize. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, nighgate, N., also 
had a goodly group of these flowers, Lady 
Elphinstone (pink). May Day, Mrs. Gillmaii 
(both of Joliffe pink shade), Edna (helio¬ 
trope), Marmion, Lady Miller, Beacon, and 
others being noted in a fine lot. Messrs. S. 
Low and Co., Enfield, in a particularly nice 
lot, displayed excellent vases of Lady Aling- 
ton (salmon-rose), Lady Linlithgow (white). 
White Perfection, May Day, and others, set¬ 
ting them up in handsome vases. 

Hardy plants. —The collections of these 
for the most part were full of interest, many 
choice plants being shown. That From 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., was certainly the most representative, 
the group containing handsome colonies of 
Iris reticulata, I. Sindpara (an exquisite 
hybrid in pale blue), I. hietrioides major 
(most charming in the mass), I. alata, I. 
Danfordise, and others,' constituting quite a 
feast of this unique genus alone. Soldanella 
alpina, Adonis amurensis, Daphne Blagayana, 
Tulipa Kauffmanniana, and several species 
of Crocus were also noted. Of shrubs in 
flower in the group, Rhododendron prsecox, 
R. Nobleanum, Hamamelie arborea, and H. 
Zuccariniana were the chief, the scarlet ber¬ 
ries of Skimmia showing well. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., contributed 
a most interesting lot of alpine and bulbous 

C lants, the freshness and neatness of the ex- 
ibit as a whole adding not a little to its 
attractiveness. The encrusted Saxifragas 
were particularly good, while Snowdrops, 
winter Crocuses. Lenten Roses, early Cycla¬ 
mens, and the like played Their part among 


the many plants shown. Well-flowered 
examples of the Wych Hazel (Hamamelie) 
were also noted. Messrs. Phipps and Ire¬ 
land,. Barnham, Sussex, exhibited hardy 
plains at these meetiugs, we believe, for the 
first time, their group containing a variety of 
interesting subjects. Mr. G .Reuthe, Kestou, 
Kent, had choice alpines in pots, including 
Primula malacoides, Saxifraga Paulin®, S. 
valdensis, S. longifolia, early Cyclamen, quite 
a delightful lot of Crocus species, choice Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Leueojums, and other interest¬ 
ing plants. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, wore the only exhibitors of rock- 
work, of which a considerable length was 
displayed, numerous alpines, bulbous plants 
and shrubs being employed to make an effec¬ 
tive whole. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, also displayed many choice early 
flowers, blue and variously-coloured Prim¬ 
roses, Petasites japonica (white), Lenten 
Roses, and Saxifragas in variety being among 
the number. Messrs. T. S. Ware and Co., 
Limited, Feltliam, were responsible for a 
rockery bank, using quite a host of Primulas, 
Lenten and Christmas Roses, Rosm&rina 
prostrata, Soldanellas, Short!a uniflora, de¬ 
lightful colonies of Saxifraga longifolia and 
S. pyrenaica. 

Orohlds. —Many of the leading professional 
and private growers contributed of their 
choicest and best, though doubtless the in¬ 
tense cold of the previous day had precluded 
the possibility of any very large display. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, had some exquisite things in flower, 
notably the group of L®lia anceps San- 
deriana, which formed an imposing centre 
to the whole. Odontoglossum Harwoodi has 
the sepals and petals coloured yellow and 
irregularly blotched chocolate or purple. 
There was a conspicuous and distinct beauty 
about the plant, which gained a first-class 
certificate. Mr. E. Roberts, D.S.O., Park 
Lodge, Eltham, had many choice Cypripe- 
diums. Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had a lovely lot of Cypripe- 
diums, with Odontoglossum aspersum, O 
Sybil, and others. Messrs. S. Low and Co., 
Enfield, displayed Odontoglossums, Odon- 
tiodas, Cattleva Trianre varieties, Vanda 
Amesiana (white), and the graceful and 
pretty Dendrochilum glumaoeum, whose cylin¬ 
drical wliite-flowered drooping plumes were 
most pleasing. Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, had many choice specimens, such as 
Vanda Watsoni (white-flowered), Lselio-Catt- 
leya Goldfinch (a lovely shade of colour), 
Dendrobium aureum, D. Hebe, Cypripediums 
and Odontoglossums being remarked. Mr. 
H. S. Goodson, Putney, had some excellent 
Odontiodas, the Messrs. James Cypher and 
Sons, Cheltenham, displaying in the most 
perfect condition a choice assortment of the 
high-class Cypripediums, for which they are 
noted. Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, Tet- 
bury, had a few delightful things, the exqui¬ 
site s at iny-pink-flowered Brasso-Cattleya 
Euterpe, which gained an award of merit, 
and the glorious example of Laelia anceps 
Chamberlainiana, which deservedly gained 
a cultural commendation. This fine speci¬ 
men bore ten flowering racemes, and carried 
a total of twenty-one of its handsome flowers. 
The plant was greatly admired. The same 
exhibitor secured a first-class certificate for 
Odontoglossum crispum Peacock, a charm¬ 
ing addition to a group already richly 
endowed. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The exhibits be¬ 
fore this committee were not numerous. The 
Onions from Messrs. Sutton and Sone, 
Reading, were very fine, the large and hand¬ 
some bulbs forming the exhibit being solid 
and in splendid condition. Improved 
Reading, Sutton’s Long Keeping, Selected 
Ailsa Craig, and Sutton’s A1 were the varie¬ 
ties shown, each in its way a model of wh&t 
this useful vegetable should be. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, staged a most at¬ 
tractive-looking exhibit of Apples. Among 
the more conspicuous we noted Newton Won¬ 
der, Hambling’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Beauty of Stoke, King of the Pippins, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Alfriston, Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling, and Peasgood’8 Nonsuch. In every case 
the dishes of fruitB were of excellent quality 
and in a good state of preservation. 

Original from 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— To some extent we are 
under the influence of the weather, but there 
is always work which can be done in bad 
weather. Weeds can be taken out of lawns 
' now *ac surface is moist and soft, and top- 
dressings can be applied. "Where the sur¬ 
face is damp from bad drainage, a top-dress¬ 
ing of screened sand will be useful in giving 
firmness. Wood-ashes encourage the growth 
of Clover, which is considered objectionable 
by tennis-players. Lime mixed with good 
soil is useful on mossy turf. Basic slag will 
thicken the turf; bone-meal is also useful. 
Nitrate of soda will strengthen weak Grasses, 
but it should be used in combination with 
something of a more lasting nature. We 
have obtained good results from basic slag, 
some 4 lb. or 5 lb. per square rod, in late 
autumn, followed by 2 lb. of nitrate of soda 
in spring. In dressing lawns with soil, we 
must be careful not to introduce the seeds of 
weeds into the soil. Boses may be planted 
when the weather 5 is suitable, and vacant 
beds and borders can be manured if nece?- 
sary, and dug over. Do not over-manure 
beds for Dahlias, especially if the flowers are 
wanted for cutting, as the plants run up too 
much if much manure is used. Herbaceous 
Phloxes and most of the strong-growing 
perennials may want help, and such plants 
. should be divided and transplanted every 
third year if fine spikes are wanted. 

Fruit garden. —Strawberries require a firm 
k root-run, and if the frost has disturbed those 
plants recently set out, make them firm again. 
Any beds which have not been top-dressed 
may be surfaced with good manure. The 
best time to plant Strawberries is in August, 
but if the work was not done then, plant in 
February or March, when the ground is 
suitable, and, as plants set out in early 
spring will not bear fruit this season, run a 
row of Onions between each two rows of 
Strawberries. They will pay rent and 
labour. Keep a close watch upon the bud¬ 
eating birds, and dress the bushes with some¬ 
thing to make the buds distasteful. If the 
birds once get a taste of the buds, it will re¬ 
quire some effort to keep them off. We have 
generally managed by dressing in good time 
with a mixture of newly-slaked lime and soot. 
There are, I have no doubt, some pruning 
and training to do. The buds of Peaches will 
be getting prominent now, and this work 
should not be delayed. Spraying, especially 
with the alkali wash, should soon be brought 
to a close, as the buds will soon be moving 
now. 

Vegetable garden.— Good seeds will be 
scarce this season, and the first comers will 
get best served. Very often seeds are sown 
too thickly, but if tested seedB are obtained, 
sow enough to give a power of selection when 
thinning, but keep a light hand upon the 
packet, and study economy. All vacant land 
will have been manured, and, if not already 
trenched, the work should be pushed forward 
now, special thought being given to the re¬ 
quirements of each crop. -Seed-sowing on 
the early border has probably been arranged. 
Herbs, such as Mint, uhervil, Tarragon, Basil, 
and Knotted Marjoram, will be under glass. 
The midsummer sowing of Parsley will be 
useful now. There is often a scarcity at this 
season. There has been no frost up to the 
present to injure the green crops, but we do 
not know what is coming, and should always 
be prepared for it. Parsnips, Jerusalem 
Artichokes, and Horseradish should be 
lifted and laid in ready for use, and hot-beds 
'prepared for successional crops of Asparagus, 
Horn Carrots, early Potatoes, and Lettuces. 
Keep up a succession of Mushrooms, Rhu¬ 
barb, and Seakale as required. 

Conservatory. —For a time we shall have 
to depend upon forced flowers, both for cut¬ 
ting and other purposes, but where proper 
means are allowed there will be no difficulty | 
now in keeping up a display. Azaleas are 
bright, and easily forced now. As they go 
out of flower, remove all faded blossoms and 
seed-pods, and keep them, for a time, at any 
rate, in a house where there is warmth 
enough to help the young growth, syringing 
them daily, and, when growth is completed, 
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move to a cooler house. ~ If any repotting is 
necessary, do it while the plants are in the 
warm-house, so that the roots may enter the 
new soil while the conditions for growth are 
favourable. Place in the open to ripen the 
growth in June, when the young wood is get¬ 
ting firm. Veiy few people in this country 
propagate their own Azaieas now, but cut¬ 
tings of half-ripened wood root freely under 
a bell-glass in peat and sand in a shady part 
of the greenhouse. The deaths among im¬ 
ported plants are enormous. Home-grown 
plants have longer lives. Lily of the Valley 
will force easily now in a warm-house or pit, 
kept close and shaded. Trumpet and other 
Lilies recently imported will move speedily 
now with a little warmth. Climbers are 
moving, and disbudding should soOn begin, 
especially of such things as Passion-flowers 
and Tacsonias, which usually make more 
shoots than are required for training in. 
Specimen Heaths and Epacrises lifted up 
will be interesting in the cool end of the 
house. Erica Cavendishi is very effective 
when in flower. 

BtOVO. —Gloxinias which have been well 
rested and are showing signs of moving may 
be repotted, and placed on a shelf near the 
glass in a warm-house. Caladiums will soon 
be moving, and when signs of growth are 
visible, repot in turfy peat and loam, with 
enough sand to keep it open. The strong 
growers of the bicolor section may have 
rather stronger and richer compost than the 
delicate varieties. Leggy Dracaenas may be 
cut down and the stems made into cuttings. 
Every joint will make a cutting, that will root 
quickly in brisk bottom-heat. Ficus eiastica 
may be rooted from single buds with a leaf 
attached. Gardenias may be rooted now, 
and young plants potted on for next winter’s 
flowering, when the growth has beCn ripened 
by free ventilation in summer. 

Warming up stook plants.— The propa¬ 
gating season is upon us, and all plants from 
which cuttings are wanted should be warmed 
up, as young shoots strike much better than 
cuttings taken from cool-house. All soft- 
wooded plants for this purpose should be 
placed in heat. Old plants of bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums from which more stock is wanted 
will do in a vinery at work, and when young 
shoots can be had 3 inches or so in length, 
they may be taken off, inserted in sandy loam 
in pots, pans, or boxes, and placed over the 
hot-water pipes, as they will root with more 
certainty in dry warmth. Verbenas, Helio¬ 
tropes, Petunias, and other plants of similar 
character will do better in bottom-heat, kept 
close except for an hour or so in the morning, 
when ventilation may be given .to let out the 
damp. 

Late Peaeft-ltouse. —The pruning, train¬ 
ing, and cleaning have now been done, and 
the borders renovated, and the condition of 
the roots ascertained. In planting new 
houses, it is generally possible to lift bearing 
trees from the walls outside, and if the work 
is carefully done, a crop may be gathered the 
same season. Occasionally a tree nlay fail 
in an old-established house, which it is im¬ 
portant to replace promptly with a bearing 
tree, and if there are suitable trees on the 
walls, it is comparatively easy to move a 
healthy bearing tree to fill up the vacancy. 

I have done this more than once in an emer¬ 
gency without loss of crop. No trees move 
better or suffer less from removal if the roots 
are surrounded with good loam. 

Strawberries in cool-houses.— It iB cus¬ 
tomary to fill up shelves in the orchard-house 
with Strawberries, and let them come on 
quietly. As a rule. Strawberries in a cool, 
ventilated house flower strongly, and the 
blossoms set freely without artificial aid 
under cool conditions, and when the blossoms 
are set—or enough for a crop are safe and 
swelling—the plants can be moved to .a warm- 
house if required to hasten matters. A dozen 
good fruits will be sufficient for a plant in a 
6*-inch pot, and when those are set, all late 
blossoms may be removed. Plants in warm- 
houses may be helped with rabbitVtail or 
soft brush, and when there is enough for a 
crop set, liquid-manure may be given till the 
fruits are approaching ripeness, then more 
air will help the flavour. 


Tomatoes In warm - houses.— Strong 
plants of a good early kind, set out now either 
in 10-inch pots or boxes or troughs, in a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. or so, will come on 
rapidly. I believe in. planting out r in goefd 
loam, mixed with a little basic slag and a 
small quantity of old hot bed manure, with 
a dash of old mortar-rubbish unless the loam 
comes off a limestone soil. When Tomatoes 
are grown under suitable conditions in a rea¬ 
sonably ventilated house, there is not much 
trouble with disease. If good setting varie¬ 
ties are grown, there is no necessity for arti¬ 
ficial pollination—at least, we have never 
found it necessary with snch kinds as Car¬ 
ter’s Sunrise. It is quite possible to over¬ 
water Tomatoes. At the same time, over¬ 
dryness at the root may lead to cracking 
later. 

The Caps C0086bsrry (Physalis edulis).— 
This may be raised from seeds and treated 
somewhat similar to Tomatoes. If a small 
house can be given up to it, a good many 
dishes may be gathered. In a night tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs., and trained thinly, it will 
do very well if given loam enriched with a 
little manure and wood-ashes or lime-rubble. 
The plants may cither be grown in pots or 
planted out in narrow* borders. I have grown 
the Cape. Gooseberry and other novelties in 
the way of fruit where a large number of 
dishes was required for large parlies. The 
Physalis may be planted out in summer close 
to a south wall, and be trained thinly, and a 
mulch of manure placed on the surface. 

E. Hobday. 

the ooamro week's wobx. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February ISth .—Now that the weather has 
improved, we are trying to finish the pruning 
and training of the fruit-tree3, including 
Peaches, washing and cleaning Vines in late- 
house, and renovating inside borders. Pot¬ 
ting off seedling Tomatoes. Planted a warm- 
house with Cucumbers. Put in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings in boxes covered with glass in 
cool-house. Moved Sweet Peas to cool-house 
to harden. 

February /^A.-^Planted Laurels, Aucubas, 
Boxes, and Hollies "m undergrowth in shrub¬ 
bery. Repairing turf on tennis-lawn. Shall 
top-dress with manure . wnen finished, and 
use the roller often. Sowed Horn Carrots, 
Radishes, and Lettuces on warm border. 
Earthed up early Cabbages. Sowed early 
Peas alongside of south wall. Shifted on 
Ferns that were rather pot-bound. Trenched 
and manured borders in house for Sweet 
Peas. • * 

February 15th .—Tying down and stopping 
Vines in early house. Pot Vines are in 
flower. Night temperature, 65 degs. Cu¬ 
cumbers are gone over often now, and young 
shoots stopped two leaves beyond the fruit. 
Where growth is crowded, thinning is done. 
Light top-dressings of warm compost are 
given w r hen necessary. Water is used at about 
the same temperature as- the house. The 
bottom-heat pipes are laid in rubble, and 
pipes are placed for introduction of water. 

February 16th .—All vacant land that re¬ 
quired it has been manured, and most of the 
ground has been either trenched or due. We 
do as much trenching as possible, and, as a 
rule, all land is trenched once in three or four 
years. There is some digging—or, rather, 
forking, as the fork is used where possible— 
to do yet in the shrubbery. There was a 
damp place in the orchard, where water stood 
on the surface. A 3-feet drain has been laid 
to rectify this. 

Febritary 17th .—Looked over Strawberries 
in bloom to pollinate the blossoms. Vines 
in 'bloom are tapped with a padded stick when 
the pollen is dry. Sometimes a hand ie 
drawn loosely down the bunches to remove 
the particles of moisture which sometimes 
hang on the bunches. Bad-setting Grapes 
are helped with Hamburgh pollen. Looking 
over Peaches in early-houBe to do a little 
more thinning. 

February 18th. —Rearranged conservatory, 
and introduced more flowering stuff from 
other houses. All warm houses are filled up 
now with plants coming on. Put In a lot 
of cuttings of choice Carnations* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-strect, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters \ 
on business should be sent to the Puiilisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he ntay desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
. conifers the fruit should always be sent, 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lilium auratum. size ol pot for (K. A.).-Thia 
depends upon the size of the Bulbs. If a large one, 
an 8-inch pot is not too much. Give good drainage, 
and use a coarse compost of loam, leaf-soil, and well- 
decayed cow-manure. If the pot is two-thirds full at 
first it will be ample, and will allow of more com¬ 
post being placed around the stem as new roots lorm. 
They will need a lot of water while in full growth, 
and weak liquid-manure may be given with advantage. 

Shortening standard Brier stocks (A. E. 
Dell ).—It is usual to cut the stems of standard Brier 
6tocke a little above the height required at the time 
of planting—in fact, during the trimming of roots, 
etc. It would be useless to leave more wood on 
than necessary, as this would only exhaust sap and 
hinder the striking. Certainly rub off all buds below 
the two or three breaks that you intend budding; 
also any that may be above, directing all the 
strength into those to be used. It is a good plan to 
pinch out the tips of the side branches when about 
a foot in length. This makes a stouter shoulder, and 
there is not so much inconvenience as from growths 
8 feet to 6 feet long. 

Aspidistra in bad health (Erin).—We have very 
little doubt that the root* of your plant are in a 
bad condition. Why, it is impossible to say, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is caused by too much water, 
though excessive drought is equally injurious. A 
fruitful source of trouble is allowing the plants to 
stand in saucers of water, this quickly causing the 
soil to become sour, and the plants in consequence 
rapidly fall into bad health. We should advise you 
to repot your plant next April, removing nearly all 
the old soil—in fact, if the soil is in a bad, sour 
state, the better way will be to wa*h the roots clear 
before repotting. A suitable compost is from one- 
half to two-thirds loam, the remainder being peat or 
leaf-mould with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. 
When potting has been completed, water well 
through a fine rose, and after that avoid extremes 
of drought or wet. 

Arum Lilies failing (A. IF. L.).-We think that 
the roots must be in a bad state for the leaves to 
keep dying off as is the case with those you send us. 
The plants, too. have been badly attacked by green¬ 
fly, which would undermine their health and cause 
the leaves to assume the yellow hue yours have. 
Some growers advocate planting out, while others 
grow entirely in pots. We should advise you to try 
growing entirely in pots, if you do not do‘so; and it 
is very probable that your plants will be restored to 
health. Keep the plants as they are, watering when 
necessary, till the spring is sufficiently advanced for 
them to be 6tood outdoors without injury, then 
stand them in a sunny spot, and keep dry. so that 
they will get quite dormant. Soon after midsummer 
shake the crowns clear of soil, pull off all the offsets, 
and repot at once. Stand the plants on a bed o.’ 
ashes in a sunny spot, and water carefully until the 
new growth pushes up, when they may be watered 
freely; and as the pots get filled with roots, manure- 
water should he given about once a fortnight. In 
this way the growth will be sturdy. Take them into 
the greenhouse before there is any danger of frost. 

Planting small beds (Twenty Years’ Reader).— 
One of the very best arrangements for a few small 
beds such as those depicted in the sketch would be 
a groundwork of Tufted Pansies with occasional 
plants of Fuchsias, if you could secure enough lor 
the purpose and make your 6oil a little* heavier. 
Try No. 1 with Seagull Pansy and Lord Roberts, or 
Abundance Fuchsia, No. 2 and No. 4 William Niel, 
and No. 3 and No. 6 Councillor Waters Pansies, with 
about three plant* in each bed of Fuchsia gracilis 
variegata. In very small beds of this character dot- 
plants must be sparingly used, or the effect of the 
groundwork is lost. If the beds are fairly close 
together any attempt at contrast would be hardly 
advisable. It would probably be better to have 
a general groundwork for the whole. For the round 
bed? nothing could be much better than Phlox 
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brummohdl or dwarf Petunias. There is a variety 
of lovely shades in the Phlox, and several of the new 
Petunias supply 6hade9 of soft rose and rose-pink 
hardly to be found in any other dwarf plants. A 
few bits of trie brilliant-hued Lobelia cardinally might 
be introduced on light groundwork, and when this 
is darker you might try occasional plant* of Gyp- 

I sophila elegans, a graceful, white-flowered plant. 

| Suceessional sowings should be made of this on some 
border to have plants on hand as others go out of 
flower. The long bed you might fill with tuberous- 
rooted Begonias. You could alco raise a small batch 
of the Lernon-scentcd Eucalyptus citriodora, and put 
an occasional plant among trie Begonias. A change 
from this would be a groundwork of silvery Cen- 
tuurea with a few plants of the Lobelia above men¬ 
tioned. The best dwarf yellow plant for a bed of 
thie description is Marigold Legion; and the best 
blue, CanneH’s Swanley dwarf Ageratum, or, failing 
this, one of the Lobelias, as King Edward. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Almond (Prunus Amygdalus) (D. B., Harro¬ 
gate).— This is perfectly hardy in our country, but in 
planting it must be remembered that it is leaflet at 
flowering-time, and some situation where the tree 
can have a background of evergreens ought to be 
given to it. Shelter, too. is acceptable and natural 
owing to its early flowering habit. A soil that is 
well drained and fairly rich is the best for it. Having 
planted it, allow it to grow naturally, no pruning 
whatever being necessary. There are many forms of 
the Almond, the finest, we think, being the white and 
pink forms of P. A. Davidiana, the earliest of all to 
bloom. 

FRUIT. 

Mealy-bug on Vines (New Reader).-C leaning 
the rods of the Vines avails but little in exterminat¬ 
ing this pest. When you prune the Vine* you mutt 
remove all the prunings and leaves and burn them. 
You must also scrub every part of the house with 
boiling water, limewash the walls, and clear off all 
the surface-soil, burying it previous to adding fresh 
soil to the border. If during the following summer 
any mealy-bug appears, touch them with a small 
brush dip|>cd into methylated spirit. If you have 
any plants in the house badly troubled with mealy¬ 
bug, we should advise you to at once burn them. 
Perseverance is the great factor in clearing out this 
pest. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes In cool-house (Amateur).—Provided 
the plants are not started too early, any variety of 
Tomato will do well in a cool-house. Equally, any 
variety, no matter what its general character, can¬ 
not be induced to grow in a cool-house until the 
temperature is naturally raised by euu-heat. If you 
sow oeed in a pot or pots early in February, stand 
them in a box a little deeper than the pots, and 
cover them over with a large pane of glass, growth 
will be quicker and stronger than If the pots were 
not so protected. Get them into small pots singly 
when 3 inches in height. For the fruiting-poU or 
boxes the best soil is good decayed turfy-loam three 
part*, the rest being old hot bed manure and leaf- 
soil. Failing this, use the beet garden soil with the 
same manure, and some sand added. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caustic alkali solution (J. P. C .).—If you only 
want a small quantity, dissolve 1 lb. of caustic soda 
in a gallon of water, then add i lb. of commercial 
potash (pearl ash), stir well, then add enough water 
to make 5 gallons of solution. A good addition to 
the above is i lb. of soft soap, which should be dis¬ 
solved in hot water and added to the 5 gallons of 
solution. 


SROBT REPLIES. 


A. B. Pierce .—The plant*, if we may judge from 
the leaves you send us, have been attacked by green¬ 
fly. The only remedy is to vaporise with XL-A11 

-IF. M. Croicfoot .—You cannot do better than 

procure Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. The differ¬ 
ence in kinds is very often the result merely of dif¬ 
ference of cultivation.- An Old Subscriber. — It you 

do as you suggest, then you may get into trouble 
with the landlord, with whom you should try and 
come to terms as regards the removal of the tree. 

- Thos. Butler.—Yes, it is most important that 

you wipe the glass every morning, so as to prevent 

the condensation of the moisture.- S. D. L.— No; 

we have never beard of the flowers of Apple Brain- 

ley’s Seedling requiring artificial fertilisation.- 

Edwin J. Ball.— 1, Without knowing something a* to 
the size of house you intend building and the class 
of plants you wish to grow, it is impossible to ad¬ 
vise as to the heating of same. 2, We should advise 
you to procure a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden,” in which you will find Ikts of hardy plants 
suitable for the purpose. See reply in coming issue. 
M. A. S. —1, You bad better wait until the turf has 
begun to root. The unevenness is due to the soil 
not having been properly levelled and firmed previous 
to laying the turf. 2. Spread some good coil on the 
bare places in the Gras* walks and 6ow some Grass- 

seeds thereon early iu April.- A. E. D .—You may 

use the insecticide you refer to, but exercise great 
care, and apply It very weak. The best way would 
he to try it on one or two plants, and note the 

result.- Carnation .—An article dealing with the 

subject in all its phases will shortly appear in these 
page*. _ - 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —Oldcastle.— As far as can be 

named without fruits, the specimens are; 1, Picca 
nigra; 2, Cedrus Deodara; 8. A stunted Cedrus 
Deodarit; 4, Thuja gigantea. Thi9 lat-t is certainly 

correct, it being In fruit.-IF. Pullen .—Lonicera 

Standtebi.-IF. H. M.—l, Euonymus Juponicus 

argenteo-marginatus; 2, Coronyia glauca; 8. Clfvia 

miniata ; 4. Lachenalia tricolor.- B. P.—l, Ornitho- 

galum laeteum; 2, Co'eus thyrgokleus; 3, Moschosma 


riparium; 4, Eupatorium odoratissimum.- R. Pear¬ 
son.—1, Sprekelia (Amaryllis) formosir.sima; 2, 

Maranta zebrina; 3, Dendrobium nubile; 4, Cyrto- 

mium falcatum.- M. Broton.—l. Gaultheria Shatlon; 

2, Riifcus raeemosus.- A. E.—l, Ruscus aculeatus; 

2, Aueuba japonica; 3, Spurge Laurel (Daphde 

Laureola); 4, Ruscus raeemosus.-C. R.—l, Bil- 

bergia nutans; 2. Begonia mctallica; 3, Begonia 
ascotensis; 4, Justicia carnea.- J. Fraser.—1, Be¬ 

gonia Rex var.; 2, Begonia semperflorens; 3, Trades- 

cuntia zebrina; 4, Kuellia macrantha.- S. Smith.— 

1, Cvperus alternifolius; 2, Hubrothamnus elegans; 

3, Tradescantia zebrina; 4, Ptcris serrulata. ‘ 

Names of fruits.— M. Black.— Apples; 1, Hollcnd- 

bury; 2. Wellington; 3. Rymer; 4, French Crab.- 

S. Norris. — Apples; 1, Scarlet Nonpareil; 2, Striped 
Beefing: Pears: 3, Winter Nelis; 4, Olivier des Serres. 

-IF. Coleman.— Apples: 1, Margil; 2, -Waltham 

Abbey Seedling; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Sturmer Pippin. 

-/’. — Apples; 1, Wellington; 2, Rymer; 3, Sturmer 

Pippin. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The Horticultural Co., Cheadle, Hulme, Cheshire. 
—Guide for the Garden and Greenhouse. 

James Mason, 63, Crawshay-road, North Brixton, 
S.W '.—List of Seeds. 

H. B. Pollard, Green Hill, Evesham.—A Garden 
Ever in Bloom. - 

A. Lighton, jun., Kirton, near Boston, Lincolnshire. 
—Seed Potatoes, Roses, Seeds, Rock and Hardy 
Plants, etc. 

Theodore Turner, The Temple, Dale-street, Liver¬ 
pool.—Seed# and Roots. 

Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deacegate, Manchester — 
Seed List for 1911. 

•T. Lambert and Son, Trier.— Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. 

Wm. Cooper, Ltd., 761, Old Kcnt-road, 8 E — 
Annual Clearance Stile List of Greenhouses, etc. 

A. J. Leighton, Newcastle, Staffs. —Garden Seeds. 

Misses Cope, Norwood Planteries, Yew sky. Middle¬ 
sex.—//ardi/ Plants, Climbers, and Trailers, etc. 

Phipps and Ireland. Barnhain, Sns*e3c ,--Catalogue 
of Alpines, Rock Plants, and Hardy Perennials. 

Ryder and Son, Holywell Hill, St. Albans.-Lift of 
P. P. Seeds. _ 

Replies by P08t.—Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 

must be enclosed. f - ■ 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each ouery to 
be answered by post must oe for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “ Post ” written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOQRAPH3 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to interest our readers 
in plcturestfuo effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of Hewer, 
tree, or giant . Wo shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea tor the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 


OUR INDEX. 

The Index of Gardening Illustrated, 
1910, is now ready, and may be obtained on 
application at 17, Fumival-street, London, 
E.C., price 3d., or, post free, 3Jd. It may also 
be obtained through any newsagent. The Index 
is exhaustive and complete, and those of our 
readers who have the issues for last year 
will find it a most valuable addition—indeed, 
indispensable for reference purposes. There 
are some 8,000 entries in the Index, being 
considerably more than in the previous.simi¬ 
lar issue. The publication of the Index 
enables us to offer complete volumes, cloth- 
bound, of Gardening Illustrated for 1910, 
price 7s., or, carriage paid, 7s. 6d. Readers 
who have the 53 issues for last year, and wish 
them bound, with Index, should forward the 
numbers to this office (missing numbers c&n 
be supplied at the usual charge). Index and 
binding, as above, will cost 3s. 3d., carriage 
paid, 3s. 9d. Address A^anager, GardEninq 
Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, London. 
E.C, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 
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NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Abutilon yitlfolilim.- A note in last week’s 
Gardening Illustrated about this beautiful 
shrub invites me to say that the fact that a 
plant grows in the north is no proof that it 
will do far south in the same country. It is 
often a question of nearness to the sea, and 
a plant may do better in the north than in 
Devon. This plant I can hardly keep alive 
in Sussex, although I am not near the sea.— 
W. 

Herberts Thunbergi.— Perhaps the finest 
effect is obtained in the autumn from this 
Barberry, but the flowers are very pretty in 
the spring, and are borne on the undersides 
of the shoots. The berries are pleasing, but 
tin 1 bright yellow’ and scarlet colouring of the 
foliage in the autumn is the strongest recom¬ 
mendation. It should be grouped in plea¬ 
sure-grounds and, associated with other 
shrubs, grown for autumn effect. 

The Centianella In January.— It is not 
everyone who can boast of having the Gen- 
tianella (Gentiana acaulis) in flower in 
January, but one or two blooms were open 
in the garden of Mr. E. A. Hornell, the artist, 
at Broughton House. Kirkcudbright, early in 
January. This lovely flower does well with 
Mr. Hornell, and a line of plants gives flowers 
for a long season in the mild climate of the 
county town of Kirkcudbrightshire.—S. 
Aknott. 

Fruitless fruit-trees.— In reply to “W.,” 
on page 45, rr “Fruitless fruit-trees,” the 
notes on page 18 were only meant to apply to 
garden trees, where, for tidiness and a limited 
space at command, trees must bo kept in 
liounds by annual pruning. Doubtless this 
lias a tendency to create strong growth, es¬ 
pecially so in a season like the last, and very 
light crops. It is then, as my notes indi¬ 
cated, that manipulation at the roots is the 
only remedy.—J. M. 

Franciscea calyclna florlbunda.— Under 
the above name a number of plants of a Fran¬ 
ciscea, or Brunsfelsia, as it is now called, was 
shown bv Mr. Louis Russell, of Richmond, 
at the Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
January 3ist. Plants a foot high or there¬ 
abouts were plentifully studded with their 
pleasing purplish blossoms, and, as shown, 
this particular variety seemed more free- 
flowering than the typical F. calycina, which 
used at one time to be so popular as a speci¬ 
men plant. 

Cytlsu8 praecox, a hybrid between C. pur- 
gans and C. albus, is probably the most beau¬ 
tiful of all the Brooms. It is a fairly quick 
grower, and yet does not become leggy so 
soon as many other varieties. The growth 
is very dense, and the slender, drooping 
shoots are covered with pale sulphur blos¬ 
soms in April and May. Its beauty is seen 
to the greatest advantage when the plants 
are boldly grouped in the pleasure-grounds 
or on the lawn. The shrubbery border is 
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not in any way a suitable place to grow it. 
For rock garden planting it is one of the best 
flowering shrubs. 

Pear Pa886 Crassane.— This is one of the 

best of the late Pears, which come in after 
Christmas. It has lately been extensively 
planted in northern and western France, in 
the belief that it would be a valuable market 
Pear. With care it does well, and bears 
rather freely. It is a fine, bold, and distinct 
fruit, and large; sometimes, if grown with 
care, very large, but none the better for that. 
The flavour is not, to my taste, quite so good 
as that of Doyenne d’Hiver, being much 
more acid, but stijl it is a good Pear. 

The Winter Heliotrope.— I wish to add my 
testimony against the Winter Heliotrope 
(Tussilago fragrans) to the note which re¬ 
cently appeared in Gardening Illustrated. 
Those who, misled by the attractive name, 
and specious descriptions sometimes seen in 
advertisements, are induced to plant it, will 
in the course of a year or tw’o find occupation 
for leisure hours in trying to get rid of it. 
An amateur friend who planted it two years 
ago now informs mo that the only way to get 
rid of it is to dig up the roots and then burn 
them. —Kbt. 

Late-flowering Chrysanthemums. — A 

vase of the bright crimson-flowered, al¬ 
most single, Chrysanthemum Kathleen 
May, which was shown at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 17th, has been already re¬ 
ferred to in the columns of Gardening 
Illustrated. On January 31st Mr. Wells, 
of Merstham. again exhibited some good fresh 
blossoms of this variety, and also of a strictly 
single flower, Edgar Forbes, in colour rosy- 
mauvo on a whitish ground. We do not ad¬ 
mire flowers of an undecided tint like this, 
but those shown were in good condition and 
quite fresh. 

Primula mala00ld68 alba.— On January 

17th a beautiful group of the typical Primula 
malacoides, with pretty lilac-pink blossoms of 
a rather pale shade, w r as shown at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, and a fortnight later a number 
of the pure white variety of this species was 
exhibited. The flowers of this white form 
are equally pleasing with those of the type, 
to which they afford a very decided variety, 
while—what is more—it serves to show that 
we are already getting distinct varieties of 
this pretty Primula. When it has been as 
long grown in gardens as Primula obconica, 
it may, perhaps, show as wide a range in 
colour as does that now well-known species. 

Javanese Rhododendrons.— Spring, sum¬ 
mer, autumn, and winter seem to be alike to 
these Rhododendrons as far as the production 
of flowers is concerned, though they are, per¬ 
haps. more appreciated at this season than 
at any other. At the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on January 31st, the 
bright-coloured blossoms of a few of them 
were *very conspicuous. Particularly effec¬ 


tive were : King Edw ard VII., rich golden- 
yellow ; Exquisite, yellow, tinged pink ; Ne 
Plus Ultra, crimson-scarlet, very bright; 
Sybil, pink; and Souvenir de J. H. Mangles, 
orange-yellow. In a warm greenhouse these 
Rhododendrons give but very little trouble, 
and flower more or less continuously through¬ 
out the year. They need a compost made up 
principally of sandy peat, effective drainage, 
not too large pots, and a liberal use of tho 
syringe during the summer months.—X. 

Camellias. —Signs are not wanting that a 
reaction in favour of Camellias is setting in, 
not so much in the case of those with formal- 
shaped blossoms, but in the single or oemi- 
double varieties. In a profusely-flowered 
group of neat, healthy plants shown at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 31st, we noted among those ex¬ 
hibited : Alba plena, white; Chandleri ele- 
gans, rose, mottled white; De la Reiue, 
pink; Donkelaari, semi-double, crimson, 
marbled white ; Duchess of Teck, pink; im- 
bricata rubra, red ; and Sacco nova, trans¬ 
parent rose. At the present day many look 
upon Camellias as of too slow growth, a 
charge that can with justice scarcely be 
brought against them. The fact that their 
foliage is handsome at all seasons is too often 
ignored. 

8ome pretty Azaleas.— At the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, on January 31st, varieties of the 
Indian Azalea were staged by several exhibi¬ 
tors. An opportunity was thus afforded of 
selecting a few of the very best, and I was 
particularly struck with the following: 
Apollo, brilliant scarlet, semi-double ; Camel- 
lioeflora plena, light red, double; Deutsche 
Perle, double white; Empress of India, 
salmon-rose, w'hite border; Memoire de 
Louis Van Houtte, deep rose; President 
Oswald de Kerchove, pink, blotched carmine, 
white fimbriated margin ; Professor Welters, 
rose, white border, deeper-coloured centre, 
and Spitfire, a very effective variety, with 
flowers a good deal the colour of those of 
Apollo, but much more double. The small- 
flowered Azalea Hexe was also shown as 
dwarf bushy plants, profusely laden with 
their bright ruby-tinted blossoms.—X. 

Rhododendron Countess. — Among the 
evergreen garden varieties of Rhododendron 
this is one of the most amenable to gentle 
forcing—indeed, it responds almost, if not 
quite, as readily to an increase in tempera¬ 
ture as does Cunningham’s White, also known 
as R. eaucasicum album. The colour of the 
flowers of The Countess is blush, changing 
after a time to pure white. In the open 
ground and fully exposed, the blush is ratner 
more pronounced than when the flowers ex¬ 
pand under glass. A little later some of the 
bright-tinted forms of these hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons form a valuable addition to forced 
shrubs, for such kinds as atrococcineum, 
Blandyanum, Doncaster, John Waterer, Pro¬ 
metheus, and others, supply a richness of 
colour which is wanting in many forced 
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shrubs. These Rhododendrons, however, do 
not lend themselves to very early forcing, as 
if too much heat is used the flowers are not 
seen at their best. 


Zonal Pelargoniums In winter.— The 

most brilliant exhibit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on January 31st 
was furnished by a number of cut examples 
of Zonal Pelargoniums. The following were 
particularly noticeable among the great num¬ 
ber exhibited : Carmania, soft ealmon-rose ; 
Countess of Jersey, reddish-salmon; Frog- 
more, crimson, with a metallic purple sheen ; 
Hibernian, soft red, very large flower; Jupi¬ 
ter, brilliant ecarlet; Kingswood, scarlet, 
with a conspicuous white centre; Lady War¬ 
wick, white, narrow pink margin; Leonus, 
bright cherry-crimson ; Mars, rich crimson ; 
Neptune, magenta; New York, vivid scarlet; 
Paris, pink and white; Sir Thomas Hanbury, 
rich crimson; Uranus, rosy-cerise; and 
Venus, pure white. These single-flowered 
Zonals may, with a little attention, be de¬ 
pended upon to give a good display in the 
winter, those with double blossoms being, 
with few exceptions, less reliable at this 
season. 

The Winter Jasmine for outtlng.— I was 

pleased to see Jasminum nudiflorum referred 
to in a recent issue. For years I have valued 
it greatly. It is most useful for table decora¬ 
tion, etc., and lasts for a week in water when 
cut in the bud stage. This I have to do, as 
my best plant grows on a wire trellis, and if 
there are frost, wet or windy weather, the 
blossoms suffer very much, not having the 
protection of a wall. I find the buds open 
into perfect blooms in the house if not brought 
into a warm room too soon after gathering. 
It is better to leave in a cool room or hall 
for one day or night. I have very little glase 
accommodation, and my friends wonder 
where I get all my flowers. A good many 
are at last cutting their Jasminum nudi¬ 
florum, and are realising its value. I believe 
people look upon it as too common. I have 
had it in vases since before Christmas, and it 
makes a nice change from Chrysanthemums. 
A great deal depends on the choosing of a 
vase correct in shape and colour to suit each 
flower and shrub.—C. R. 


CHelranthu* Kewensis.— In 1897 a cross 
was effected at Kew between the Canary 
Island Cheiranthus mutabilis and a yellow 
Wallflower. The hybrid, known as C. hy- 
bridus, was in turn fertilised with the pollen 
of a red Wallflower, and in this way Cheir¬ 
anthus Kewensis was raised. It is a really 
valuable winter-flowering plant for the 
greenhouse, not the least important feature 
being the pleasing fragrance of its blossoms. 
C. Kewensis has the bushy habit of C. muto- 
bilis combined with the sturdiness of the 
Wallflower. The racemes, which are freely 
borne, are upright, while the flowers, which 
are each about an inch across, are brown in 
the bud state. When expanded they are 
brownish-orange inside, and reddish-brown 
outside, the whole flower gradually turning 
to pale purple with age. A group of it in 
No. 4 greenhouse at Kew forms just now a 
very pleasing feature. This Cheiranthus 
does not, as far as I know, produce seed, 
but it can be readily increased by cuttings, 
and is, withal, a plant of easy culture.— 
G. L. C. 

Work and weather.— During the late 
autumn—indeed, up to the end of last year— 
we had such an unusual and continuous rain¬ 
fall that operations in the garden had to be 
suspended in an unusual degree, and great 
hindrance was experienced in the perform¬ 
ance of work. Very much, especially ground 
preparation and tree-planting, had to be left 
over entirely until rain censed, and the soil 
became once more in a workable condition. 
But the New Year, with its drier January, 
brought a welcome change, and enabled much 
work to be done. The frost at the end of 
January and early in February enabled 
manure to be got on to the ground, tree-prun¬ 
ing and cleaning to be done, trimmings to be 
removed and burnt, and many jobs previously 
deferred to be performed. Very few, per¬ 
haps, bad prior to the frost ventured to make 
sowings of any hardy seeds outdoors; If 
they Aid wet, Brcrse tfPtms to gOYmitfafe in 
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far colder soil than they were last month put 
into. With the liberation of the ground from 
the hard frost and its return to comparative 
dryness, then some cropping may be done, 
with better prospects of success, as now the 
sun is gradually attaining power, and when 
mists or clouds no longer obstruct it will 
assist growth materially. Where soil pre¬ 
paration was neglected, that should no longer 
be deferred, and, indeed, every effort be 
made to get work forward, as the full crop¬ 
ping season will soon be with us.—D. 

•eneolo grandlfollus.— The Groundsels 
are an extremely variable race, some of them 
being veritable weeds, while others are de¬ 
cidedly ornamental. To this latter category 
belongs the species at the head of this note, 
though to see it at its best a large structure is 
necessary. It is one of the woody-stemmed 
species, and will reach a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet, or even more. The large oblong¬ 
shaped leaves are in some cases considerably 
over a foot in length, and the flowers, which 
are of a rich yellow colour, are borne in 
closely-packed, flattened heads, from 1 foot to 
18 inches across. Planted out in a struc¬ 
ture safe from frost, this Senecio will show 
ite full development, or it may be confined 
in pots and be cut back hard as soon as the 
blossoms are past. In this way it will flower 
when from 4 feet to 0 feet high. It can be 
stood outside during the summer months. 
Senecio grandifolius, which, by the way, is 
also known as Senecio Ghiesbreghti, is a 
native of Mexico. A very large specimen 
about 20 feet in height is now in full flower 
in the temperate-house at Kew, and another 
of the woody Groundsels, also native of 
Mexico—namely, Senecio petasites—is also in 
bloom in the same structure. 

Chorizema8.— The Chorizemas belong to 
the much-neglected race of hard-wooded 
plants, whose merits as winter-flowering 
shrubs for the greenhouse should cause them 
to be more thought of than they are now. 
They are all natives of Australia, and be¬ 
long to the Pea family. Most of them have 
slender shoots, leaves hard in texture, and 
in some cases almost as spiny as those of the 
Holly. The flowers, borne in racemes, are 
for the most part of some shade of orange 
or red, but in C. cordatum flavum they are 
yellow. Chorizema caudatum and varium 
are the most vigorous growers. These may, 
if desired, be trained to a screen or trellis, 
and will in this way mount up several feet, 
but if cut back each season after flowering, 
they may be kept in bush form. One of the 
best is Chorizema Lowi, a seedling from C. 
ilicifolia. This is of rather compact habit, 
and is well furnished with dark-green, Holly¬ 
like leaves,, while the flowers, which are 
borne in great profusion, are very richly 
coloured. All of them need a soil princi¬ 
pally composed of peat and sand, though a 
little loam may be mixed therewith. They 
need firm potting and effective drainage. 
Like the majority of hard-wooded plants, the 
Chorizemas are greatly benefited by being 
stood out-of-doors during the latter part of 
the summer. One species—C. Henehmani, 
with small narrow leaves—used to be re- 
arded as a good test of the cultivator’s skill, 
ut it appears now to have almost dropped 
out of cultivation.—X. 

The Chick Pea.— Some time ago, in reply 
to a query about the Chick Pea, which ap¬ 
peared in Gardening Illustrated, I wrote 
a brief note on the subject. Since that time 
I have observed in different quarters allu¬ 
sions to thi3 small and almost useless Pea, 
and in Gardening Illustrated of January 
21st I notice, under the heading of “ Winter 
Food from the Garden,” a noie on the same 
subject. The ordinary “shop” Pea is im¬ 
measurably superior as an article of food. 
Even in Spain, where it is chiefly grown, it 
is seldom used as a separate dish, but is 
strewed over other viands as a garnish. The 
Chick Pea also forms part of what may be 
called the national dish of Spain, olla 
podrida. I have grown this Pea from seeds 
sent from Spain, but where there are so many 
vastly superior sorts it is folly to do so. The 
, yield is not commensurate with the space 
taken lip by the plants; the seeds, boil them 
I tfs y<5ti may, riertfr soft ana ptilpy 


like other Peas, and even when cooked they 
have no particular flavour. It is said that 
when dried or parched the Chick Pea finds a 
ready sale in countries where travellers have 
to cross deserts and have to carry their pro¬ 
visions with them, and these small dried 
Peas, requiring much mastication, stimulate 
the salivary glands, and to some extent pre¬ 
vent thirst. I have been told that parched 
Chick Peas may be had in any quantity in 
Cairo and Damascus, but it is hardly prob¬ 
able that they will ever take the public fancy 
in this country. The Chick Pea is also of 
commercial value for dyeing.— Kbt. 

Pink-flowered Spiraea when forced.— 
When first introduced, these Spiraeas were 
much admired, and they soon became gene¬ 
rally cultivated, for, unlike many new plants, 
they were soon to be obtained at a moderate 
rate. As the two varieties, Queen Alexan¬ 
dra and Peach Blossom, are as readily forced 
as the ordinary forms of Spirtea, they were 
soon treated in this way, but under these 
conditions they proved to be of a somewhat 
qualified success. True, the blossoms de¬ 
veloped without any trouble, but the pink 
tint was decidedly much paler, and conse¬ 
quently less effective than when the flowers 
came on fully exposed to air and sunshine. 
For this reason these Spiraens, now very 
cheap, are not forced to any great extent, 
though later on in the season they are very 
useful. Good-coloured examples are often 
seen at the Holland Park Exhibition, and 
these, of course, must have come on in a 
natural manner. That these Spiraeas are 
now well distributed is shown by the fact 
that for the last two seasons I have seen 
them occasionally offered for sale on the 
costermongers’ barrows in the streets of Lon¬ 
don. Planted out-of-doors in a damp spot 
fully exposed to sunshine, they form a pleas¬ 
ing feature. Of the white-flowered forms, 
there has been of late years a tendency to 
favour the large, bold growers, which show 
an infusion more or less marked of Spiraea 
astilboides. A particularly good one of 'his 
section is that known as Gladstone.—X. 

Celtrlao. —“W. R.,” in drawing attention 
to the merits of this neglected vegetable, de¬ 
serves the thanks of the numerous readeis 
of Gardening Illustrated, and it is to be 
hoped that those who have hitherto refrained 
from cultivating it may be induced to do so. 
As the writer of the note in question remarks, 
Celeriac is more easily grown than ordinary 
Celery, and even where Celery must be grow n 
Celeriac should always find a place. Why it 
is not regarded with greater favour, and used 
by English cooks more often than it is to 
make a change during the winter months, is 
surprising, as its value as a wholesome and 
appetising vegetable, capable of being put to 
a variety of uses at this season of the year, 
is beyond doubt. When none but the old or 
one variety was available, as was the case 
some years back, the roots were then apt to 
bo very large, coarse in texture, and fre¬ 
quently dkscoloured when cooked, which re¬ 
sulted in many discarding it. There is, how¬ 
ever, room for but little or no complaint as 
regards present day varieties, as the roots 
now obtainable from plants raised from seed 
of a good strain are medium in size, fine¬ 
grained, tender when cooked, and the dis¬ 
coloration mentioned is absent, if the plants 
are grown without check from the seedling to 
the adult stage. Last season was a particu¬ 
larly good one for this crop, as there was no 
lack of moisture at any time, and the quality, 
as a result, was all one could wish. It is use¬ 
less to plant Celeriac, and then, if the season 
prove hot and dry, to leave it to chance. 
Under these conditions good roots are never 
developed, and such as are produced are of 
inferior quality. Celeriac, like its near rela¬ 
tive, Celery, revels in an abundance of mois¬ 
ture, and a slight application of vsalt 6trewn 
between the rows when the plains are grow¬ 
ing freely acts a* a good stimulant. If a large 
number of roots is required, it is best to make 
two sowings, one towards the latter end of 
February and the second the middle of 
March. The roots obtained from the Feb¬ 
ruary sowing will be available for autumn, 
and those from the second sowing for the 
winter Supply.—A. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HAMAMELIS MOLLIS. 

This Asiatic member of the Witch Hazel 
family is every year growing in favour, and 
the different nurserymen wlio make a spe¬ 
ciality of such subjects all speak of a great 
demand for it. This is not to be wondered 
at, for it is a most beautiful shrub. The 
oldest of the Witch Hazels is the North 
American Hamamelis virginica, whose 
brownish, somewhat insignificant flowers are 
borne during the autumn months. About 
thirty years ago a good deal of attention was 
directed towards the Japanese H. arborea, 
though it was introduced some time pre¬ 
viously. It is now so well known that it will 
suffice to state this Hamamelis owes its most 
attractive feature to the starry blossoms, 


golden-yellow, rather than the old-gold of 
this just-named Japanese species, render H. 
mollis even more showy when in bloom. It 
has been one of the most notable features of 
the outdoor garden at Kew during the pre¬ 
sent winter, and has gained hosts of ad¬ 
mirers. One desirable feature of these 
Asiatic Witch Hazels is the fact that they 
will thrive in ordinary garden soil, though 
they prefer a sunny spot. From their) leaf¬ 
less nature when at their best, they are seen 
to great advantage when backed up by ever¬ 
greens, and, so situated, this species at least, 
especially during sunshine, stands out like 
a golden cloud. 

Hamamelis mollis is a native of China, and 
was regarded as having been introduced by 
Dr. Henry from the Province of Hupeh in 
1887, but, on the authority of “ Hortus 
Veitchi,” it was sent home by Charles Maries, 
who travelled in China from 1877 to 1879, 


similar in size to those of the common 
garden Diervillas. In colour they are sul¬ 
phur-yellow, with deep-orange markings on 
the inside of the larger petal. As a rule, 
they commence to open early in May, and 
the flowering period continues for several 
weeks. Like other plants from the same 
region it commences to grow early, and the 
young shoots are injured by spring frosis 
rather than the ripened wood by cold weather 
in winter. It is probable that the species 
would be of service for hybridising.—D. 

THE FLOWERING CURRANTS 
(Ribes). 

One of the oldest, and still one of the most 
popular, shrubs in cultivation is the ordinary 
I Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum), and it 
well deserves its popularity, for it is not diffi- 
I cult to grow, always blossoms well, and sue- 





Ilamame'.ii mollis in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


whose petals, like crisped strips of old-gold, 
are crowded on the branches during the 
early days of the year. Beside this, there 
are two forms—namely, japonica, which 
forms more of a bush than arborea and Zuc- 
cariniana, which, with the habit of H. 
japonica, has flowers of a citron-yellow tint. 
From all these H. mollis differs in its large 
leaves, which are of a soft, felt-like nature, 
hence the specific name. This feature is not, 
however, apparent when this shrub is in its 
most attractive stage, but there are even then 
many points that cause it to stand out dis¬ 
tinct. In the first place, it is a more decided 
bush than H. arborea; next, the starry 
flowers have the petals almost flat, but curved 
at the tips, quite unlike the crisped ones of 
the older kind, while they are often at their 
best by Christmas or thereabouts, and thus, 
ns it were, they open the season of the 
showier Witch Hazels. The petals, being 
broader than in II. arborea, and of a rich 
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and w’as grown at Coombe Wood unnoticed 
till detected by the late Mr. Nicholson, of 
Kew. G. 

Diervilla Middendorfiana. —This is prob- 
ablv the rarest of the various cultivated 
species of Diervilla, and it is certainly one 
of the most distinct. Though rare, however, 
it cannot be called a new plant, for it was 
brought to notice many years ago. The fact 
of its being less hardy than the other species 
probably accounts for its rarity ; still, it is 
the sort of plant which would thrive and 
give a good account of itself in the gardens 
of Devon, Cornwall, and South Wales. D. 
Middendorfiana is a native of Siberia and 
other places, where it forms a moderate- 
sized bush. Its sessile leaves are ovale, and 
up to 4 inches or so long and 2 inches wide. 
The flowers are borne in terminal inflores¬ 
cences from shoots formed from axillary 
buds on last year’s growth, and they are 


l ceeds in most parts of the country. Coupled 
! with the common species may be mentioned 
the Buffalo or Missouri Currant (Ribes 
aureum), which, though hardly so common, is 
met with in most parts of the country. There 
| are also other Currants included among hardy 
| shrubs, but they are less ornamental than 
the above-mentioned kinds, though two or 
i three, which are referred to below r , are of 
sufficient interest to warrant their inclusion 
in the shrubbery. All the Flowering Cur¬ 
rants grow freely in ordinary garden soil, 
while, when once established, after-cultiva¬ 
tion is confined to an occasional top-dressing 
of well-rotted manure and a thinning 
out of the branches every few years, as they 
becomo too dense or outgrow their position. 
Cuttings of ripened branches a foot or 
9 inches long, inserted in an open border 
out-of-doors during autumn, may be ex¬ 
pected to root during the following spring. 
As a rule, young plants give betfer results 
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than old ones, therefore, as soon as eigne of 
deterioration are apparent, the bushes ought 
to be destroyed, and a fresh start made with 
young stock. 

Kibes sanguineum is found in California 
and other parts of North America, and is 
well known as a bush 5 feet to 6 feet high, 
bearing racemes of light red flowers from the 
end of March until May, the flowers being 
followed by purplish fruits. Numerous varie¬ 
ties are grown, some of which are even more 
decorative than the type. The best are 
albidum, with whitish flowers; atro-rubens, 
with very rich red flowers, sometimes called 
splendens ; atro-sanguineum, which also bears 
deeper-coloured flowers than the type ; flore- 
pleno, with double red flower®; and mal- 
vaceum, which bears a light second crop of 
blossoms in long loose racemes. The variety 
albidum is rather erratic in its behaviour, 
for it sometimes grows well for several years, 
then suddenly dies without any apparent 
reason. It is quite probable that, like other 
albinos, it is more delicate than the type. 

R. aureum is well worth growing on ac¬ 
count of the fragrance of its golden blossoms, 
which ecent the air for a distance of several 
yards during April and early May. It was 
obtained from Western North America, and, 
like the preceding plant, possesses several 
well-marked varieties. The best of these are 
aurantiacum, growing 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
and exceedingly free-flowering; chrysoco- 
eeum. with very deep-coloured blooms; and 
tenuiflorum, recognised by its loose inflores¬ 
cences. The fruits, which ripen in June, are 
golden in colour. 

R. Gordonianum is a hybrid between R. 
aureum and R. sanguineum. In habit it is 
suggestive of closer relationship to the latter, 
bui the flowers are of an intermediate charac¬ 
ter, both in colour and form. 

Uf other epecies, R. bracteosum, a 
Western North American shrub, is remark¬ 
able for ite long inflorescences of brownish 
flowers, which are accompanied by green 
bracts ; It. alpinum, a dense growing shrub, 
of little decorative value, but useful for 
covering exposed banks or for planting for 
cover; and R. alpinum aureum, which is 
suitable for similar purposes, may be grown. 

D. 


HARDY HEATHS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

There is a fascination about the hardy 
Heaths which seems to appeal to all garden- 
lovers, and a common or hill slope in one 
of our southern counties covered w-ith 
Heather in bloom creates a desire to have 
something, even on a small scale, in the home 
garden. In the smaller gardens, however, 
two mistakes are often made that cause dis¬ 
appointment—the one the non-provision of 
suitable soil, the other confining the selec¬ 
tion to varieties of practically the same 
flowering season. With the first it should 
be remembered that, when an attempt to 
grow’ tilings of this nature in the home gar¬ 
den is made, they should, as far as possible, 
have similar treatment to that under which 
they thrive naturally. It is useless to expect 
Ericas to grow in a wet, heavy soil, and, 
when such is the case, the bed should be 
raised, or a slightly sloping bank may be 
utilised. A compost in w-nich they will 
thrive can be made up, where peat is expen¬ 
sive, of one part sandy loam, two of leaf- 
soil, and a liberal sprinkling of sand. An 
essential feature towards a prolonged dis¬ 
play, so that the quarter devoted to the 
fainilv, instead of being bare the greater 
part of the year, should have portions of the 
same at least gay from February to Septem¬ 
ber is a careful selection of varieties, and, 
ufter they are planted, an annual cutting 
over at the right time—i.c., the autumn- 
flowering varieties in spring and the spring 
and summer-flowering varieties in early 
autumn. This attention to annual trimming 
must on no account be neglected, or bare 
sterns will make their appearance in place of 
a mass of bright, healthy foliage. Those 
making a start on a emafr scale might try 
herbacea, cinerea, tetraUx, mediterranea 
hvbrida, vagaqs, and as many different fbrms 
of each as room can be fotipd for, as these 
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represent a succession for the time above 
noted. 

In addition to their outside value, a few 
sprigs in flower are very acceptable for 
small vases, and last a long time in good 
condition. Where it is necessary to go to 
some little pains in the way of preparation of 
ground and extra soil, this may be done at 
anv time when weather permits, so as to get 
the planting over as soon after the beginning 
of February as possible. When a stock is 
once acquired, it can be readily increased by 
cuttings or division. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bury in if trunks of trees.—I am making a 
tennis-court, and it has been necessary to remove a 
large clay bank, which stretched from one end of 
the'ground to the other. I have now made bank6 of 
it on three sides of the court. There are four large 
Oak-trees growing where one of these banks has been 
made, aiul 1 am anxious to know whether the bank 
of clay, which is about 2 feet high,- against their 
base6 will be harmful to them.— H. E. Conway. 

[As tlie clay is only touching the two 6ides 
of the trees, we do not think that it will 
harm them in any way. Of course, if it en¬ 
circled the trunks, it would be very harm¬ 
ful.] 

Pruning a newly-planted Holly-hedge.—1 

planted this week a Holly and an Arbor Vitee hedge, 
which I want to keep well clipped. Can I cut them 
even at once or would it be better to wait until they 
are well rooted?—M. A. S. 

[In the case of a newly-planted hedge of 
either of the subjects mentioned, it would be 
much better to leave them till the spring of 
next year before they are cut in any way. It 
will, of course, take some time for them to 
become established after their removal.] 

The Winter Sweet in Northampton.-1 have 
been much interested in the correspondence on 
Chimonanthus fragrans. I had no flowers on my 
wall till I began to prune, and still I have but few, 
those that come being on very small, twiggy growths, 
which look almost us if they might have sprung 
after the summer pruning. Could this bo possible? 
If so, surely one ought to do the summer priming 
early. Can any of your correspondents throw light 
ou this theory?— Posse. 

[Decidedly prune the Chimonanthus early 
—that is to say, whatever pruning is needed 
should be done as soon as the flowers are 
faded. As this happens before the leaves 
make their appearance, the plant has, conse¬ 
quently, an entire season in which to per¬ 
fect its growth. You speak of summer prun¬ 
ing, which must never be done in the case of 
a shrub that flowers naturally as early as the 
Chimonanthus.] 

Cutting down Thorn and Corse.— Do you 

know of any book which gives information on the 
subject of planting, cutting, etc., of Gorse, Black¬ 
thorn, etc.? I cut down a Blackthorn covert two 
years ago in February, and most of it has since died. 
It was cut about 8 inches above the ground, and 
many of the stumps split. 1 am told Blackthorn 
should be cut in April. I have also planted a Gorse 
covert partly by seed and partly transplanting the 
year-old plants. Should these be pruned, and is this 
a good time to do it? Gorse generally does well 
here, but this piece of land is very dirty, and 1 could 
not hoe last summer on account of cutting up the 
young plants. They are, of course, stronger now, but 
I do not know whether it would be advisable to hoc 
this summer and risk cutting them or let the weeds 
prow on the cham-c of the Gorse getting up and kill¬ 
ing them.— J. L Cross. 

[The mortality among your Blackthorns 
was, in our opinion, not at all due to their 
being cut down in February, as that is a very 
good time, but to the severity with which 
they were dealt in cutting them to within 
3 inches of the ground. From your re¬ 
mark that the stumps split, we conclude 
that they were old-established plants, and, 
consequently, such drastic pruning would be 
sure to cause many of them to perish. It 
would not be policy to prune your young 
plants of Gorse in any way, as Gorse natur¬ 
ally forms a freely-branched shrub without 
any pruning. Besfde, as the land is so full 
of weeds it is simply a battle between the 
weeds and the Gorse, and the Gorse would 
be handicapped by being curtailed in any 
way. In referring to the land as very dirty, 
you do not eay what weeds have taken pos¬ 
session thereof, but if it is Couch there is, 
we fear, but little hope of the Gorse getting 
the upper hand. It is difficult to advise 
without seeing how matters stand, but it ap¬ 
pears to us that the better way will be to 
keep the ground as clean as possible with the 
hoe during the coming season, and give the 
Gorse a chance to hold it's own. Had the 


ground been cleaned and prepared before 
the seed of the Gorse was sown it would have 
given more satisfaction in every way, and 
an effective covert would have been obtained 
in much less time.] 

Cutting Yew-hedge.— 1 have two hedges in my 
garden—one of Yew, the other cf Cupreous Law- 
souiana. They have both become overgrown, and 
occupy too much space. They present a fairly good 
outside face, but the interior is not dense, consist¬ 
ing rather of more or less strong, woody bough*. 
Can these hedges be cut back into the old wood with 
a good chance of their becoming refurnished, and 
when would be the best time of year to do it?— 
Warwick. 

[Both the Yew and Cupressus Lawsoniana 
may be cut back fairly hard, but at the same 
time the pruning must not be of too drastic 
a nature. Tlie best time to do this is as 
soon as the harsh winds of early spring are 
over. One important matter in connection 
with old hedges like yours is that the ground 
is in all probability in a very impoverished 
state, and a stimulant would be of great ser¬ 
vice. It is also likely to be very dry. If so, 
it would be a great assistance if after the 
pruning is done the surface of the ground is 
slightly loosened with a fork and a good 
soaking of water given. Then give a top- 
dressing of loam and manure mixed together, 
and water occasionally during tlie summer. 

If the weather is dry after the pruning is 
done a syringing overhead on bright, warm 
days will be beneficial, as moikture of this 
kind acts as a stimulant to the production of 
shoots from comparatively old wood.] 

Ivi08. —Those who grow Ivies would do 
well to study the remarks of “W. F. D.,” 
in Gardening Illustrated of January 14th 
(page 25). There is no doubt that much of 
the disfavour in which Ivies are held by 
many people is due to the careless way in 
which these are cultivated. They are 
planted and left to run riot, unclipped or 
uncared for in other respects. In conse¬ 
quence, they become untidy and full of de¬ 
cayed leaves and rubbish of various kinds. 

A number of years ago I entered upon the 
possession of a garden in which there was a 
little outhouse covered with Ivy, which had 
been neglected. It was not only full of dirt, 
but overhung the building, and had grown 
to such a degree that its branches had thrust 
themselves through the slates and appeared 
inside, as well as inserting themselves be¬ 
tween the wall and the door lintel. In 
spring this Ivy was cut hard back close to 
the wall, and so shortened that it could not 
grow between the walls and the roof. In a 
short time the building, which looked far 
from attractive with its imperfect covering 
of Ivy-stems and branches almost naked of 
leaves, assumed a different aspect, the whole 
becoming clad with fresh, green leaves. 
Annual clipping was resorted to in the 
following years, and care was taken to 
prevent any of the shoots extending be¬ 
tween the roof and the walls, all open joints 
in the stonework having been plastered 
up while the wall was comparatively bare. 
The clipping of the Ivy every spring takes 
but little time, and it is well repaid by the 
increased beauty and the great improvement 
in the appearauce of the walls it covers. 
The Ivy is one of the most useful of plants 
for covering walls, stumps, etc., although it 
may be overdone, such as when it is planted 
to the exclusion of flowering climbers, many 
of which look better associated with Ivy as 
a background than when alone.—Ess. 

Winter Sweet and Lonicera fragrantissima 
in pots.— Those having cold-houses should give these 
a trial in pete, if they have not the accommodation 
to grow them in the open garden. These two shrubs, 
given the shelter of glass, would continue in bloom 
many weeks, scenting the house. When well in 
flower they may be taken into the dwelling rooms 
for a day or two at a time, and would be an attrac¬ 
tion. They are best treated as fruit-trees in pots. 
Pots 12 inches to 14 inches across will give enough 
root-space, as the plants can have much of the old 
soil shaken away, potting into good, new soil. The 
following season a good top-dreseing will be suffi¬ 
cient. 

Magnolia stellata and M. consplona in the 
Midlands (Rosse).-Both Magnolia stellata and 
Magnolia conspicua will succeed in 6uch a situation 
as that referred to by you. If the soil is light and 
gravelly it will be an advantage in planting to take 
out a "hole about a couple of feet across and the 
same in depth, and mix together about equal parte 
of good turfy loam and the excavated soil, into 
which to permanently plant the Magnolias. They 
may he planted at once. As Magnolias do not 
transplant very readily, they are, in uuiseries, often 
kept iu pot9. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 


VANDA AMESIANA. 

In some gardens where Orchids are culti¬ 
vated there are often to be found plants ot 
this lovely species in far from a flourishing 
condition, the principal cause of their de¬ 
terioration being that they have been sub¬ 
jected to far greater warmth than is neces¬ 
sary, and it may therefore interest some 
readers to know that it will succeed much 
better under cooler treatment. It is always 
of great advantage to growers to obtain some 
information as to the nature and habits of 
Orchids in their native homes, such know¬ 
ledge being often extremely useful in obtain¬ 
ing successful results. 

It is now about 24 years since Messrs. Low, 
of Enfield, introduced Vanda Amesiana into 
this country from the Southern Shan States. 
Naturally it is found at from 4,000 to 5,000 


| the leaves from shrivelling or fading away 
I prematurely. Great care must always be 
, taken when cleaning or sponging the leaves 
, not to bend or twist them, as they are very 
brittle and easily broken. According to the 
conditions under which the plant is cultivated 
it should be in bloom about the end of De¬ 
cember, and growers should note that if kept 
I in a damp atmosphere after the spikes are 
I developed, the flowers quickly become 
j spotted and useless. It is advisable to place 
flowering plants in a cool, dry greenhouse, 

, and if the potting compost is kept in a com- 
I paratively dry condition, the flowers will 
keep fresh and last a long time in good con- 
| dition. The flowers, which are very fragrant, 
i are about 1£ inches across, sepals and petals 
white, with a delicate flush of rose-purple; 

I the lip is also white, slightly tinted w ith rose. 

There is also a pure white variety. In others 
1 the rose-purple colouring of the flowers is 
1 very variable, being deeper in some and 
1 lighter in others. If the weather is very 
| cold when the plants are sending up their 
flower spikes a little fire heat is an advantage, 


wards kept sprayed over whenever it appears 
I dry on the surface, by this means keeping it 
growing till the plants have become re-estab- 
j lished, when more water at the roots may be 
j given. _ 

DENDROBIUM INFUNDIBULUM. 

I always read with great interest the articles on 
Orchids. Could you not soon let us have one on the 
I cool-house Dendrobium infundibulum and D. Jamesi- 
anum? I am anxious to add them to the few I 
grow, but am afraid of not being able to manage 
| them.—D. W. H. 

[Dendrobium infundibulum and its variety 
D. Jamesianum are, comparatively speaking, 
i cool-house Orchids, coming as they do from 
the mountains of Moulmein, at from 
2,500 feet to 3,000 feet elevation. These 
plants grow naturally on deciduous or par¬ 
tially deciduous trees, and also in some 
| places on rocks. The annual rainfall in that 
' district being very heavy they require dur- 
| ing the summer the cool, moist temperature 
of the house in which the Andean Odonto- 
glossums succeed, but in the autumn, when 
! the nights become chilly, the plants should 



Vamla Amesiana. 


feet elevation in a comparatively cool cli¬ 
mate, growing on rocks fully exposed to the 
sun, and sometimes on trees in partial shade, 
where the ground is now and then covered 
with hoar frost. Coming from such high ele¬ 
vations, where the plants ahvays obtain 
plenty of light and fresh air, such a large 
amount of artificial heat as is generally main¬ 
tained in the warmest houses is simply a 
drain on the constitution of the plant, and is 
not only unnecessary, but injurious. Those 
who have not hitherto been satisfied with 
their success under warm treatment should 
not delay in moving the plants to cooler 
quarters. Nor should anyone who is fond of 
Orchid flowers hesitate to include this beau¬ 
tiful Orchid in his collection because he 
has no East Indian house or hot plant 
stove, which is, as previously indicated, 
quite unsuitable for its requirements. From 
the end of April to the end of September the 
plant should be grown in an ordinary cool 
greenhouse, without any artificial heat what¬ 
ever, and during the winter a temperuture of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. is sufficient. In summer 
afford plenty of water to the roots, but in 
winter give only just sufficient to prevent 
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enabling them to mature the buds, but in 
mild weather this is unnecessary. 

The best time for repotting this species is 
during the spring months, and when a plant 
has to be potted it should be lifted carefully 
out of the pot in which it stands, gently eas¬ 
ing off any of the thick, fleshy roots that may 
be clinging to the sides with a thin-bladed 
knife; then remove all the stale materials— 
crocks, ete., about the roots inside. Select 
new r , clean pots, and place a few clean crocks 
at the bottom, stand the plant in the centre 
of the pot with the lowermost leaves a little 
above the rim of the pot, replaco the roots 
without cracking them more than is una¬ 
voidable, and fill in among them with clean, 
freshly gathered Sphagnum Moss, cutting it 
up rouglily, and mixing with it a moderate 
quantity of small broken crocks. Press the 
compost down firmly, and fill up nearly to 
the base of the leaves. Keep plenty of living 
heads of the Sphagnum on the surface, so 
that in a slrort time there will be a nice 
growing bed of fresh green Moss. The re¬ 
potted plants should be shaded for a month 
or two if the suu is bright, one thorough 
watering afforded them, and the Moss after- 


be kept in the warmest part of the house or 
removed to a moist, cool position in the 
\ intermediate house, which is generally kept 
a few degrees higher than that of the cooler 
i division. These plants succeed very well in 
the ordinary flower pot, and good drainage 
is essential. Rather more than half the 
depth of the pot should be filled with clean, 
broken crocks, and it is important that, 
owing to these species not making a great 
number of roots, the pots should be small in 
proportion to the size of the plants. Espe¬ 
cially is this necessary when po-tting newly- 
imported pieces. Another equally im- 
j portant matter is to use a good, open com- 
! post, for, although these plants delight in 
I copious waterings during the hottest summer 
weather, yet the slightest stagnation or 
sourness is detrimental to them. It is almost 
> impossible to overwater the plants during 
the growing season, inasmuch as the small, 

| well-drained pots and the limited quantity of 
1 compost only holds moisture sufficient to keep 
j the plants in health. The best compost to 
use is Osmunda-fibre and freshly-gathered 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, cutting both 
materials up moderately fine. Mix them well 
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together, and add sufficient small-broken 
crocks to ensure porosity. Keep the plants 
well shaded from strong direct sunshine, as, 
being evergreen, they prefer a shady posi¬ 
tion at all times. Throughout the resting 
season these plants should be watered as 
little as possible, consistent with preserving 
the pseudo-bulbs and leaves in a fresh, 
plump condition, so as to retard as much as 
possible the young growths. Any plants 
which continue to grow should have the best 
possible place and attention given them, each 
plant being treated independently. On the 
care given to the individual plants, whether 
at rest or otherwise, depends the success of 
the whole. There is often a misunderstand¬ 
ing among Orchid amateurs as to the true 
characteristics of these two varieties. D. 
infundibulum has pure-white flowers, with 
the exception of a blotch of sulphur-yellow 
on the lip; the variety D. Jamesianum 
differs only in having a cinnabar-red blotch 
on the lip, while the side lobes are rough 
on their inner surface. 

■ Other Dendrobiums which may be grown 
under identical conditions are D. longi- 
c;irnu and D. Wattianum, both somewhat 
similar to D. infundibulum. The flowers of 
the former are rather different in shape, and 
the latter has much smaller flowers. Both 
have tall, thin, slender pseudo-bulbs, and 
are evergreen. The pretty and distinct 
species, D. glomcralum, with rosy-purple 
flowers and orange-coloured lip ; also D. 
subclausum, with brilliant cinnabar-orange- 
eoloured flowers, may also be included. 
The well-known D. speeiosum, and its varie¬ 
ties, D. s. Hilli, D. s. Bancroftianum, D. s. 
fusiformc, D. s. nltidum, D. Kingianum, 
D. K. deiicatum, and the pure-white D. K. 
album also thrive well in the cool-house if 
sufficient light can be afforded them. Being 
lovers of light they should be grown in small, 
shallow, Teak-wooden baskets, and sus- 
l>ended as near to the roof glass as possible. 
They need plenty of root moisture during 
the growing season, but when growth is com¬ 
pleted the compost should be kept well on 
the dry side ; and as soon as the flower- 
spikes make their appearance a little extra 
water at the roots may be afforded. When 
the flowers fade still keep them on the dry 
side till growth recommences, when the 
quantity may be gradually increased. Such 
species as D. teretifolium, D. aemulum, D. 
linguiefurine, D. tetragomiin, and D. lich- 
eiKtsdrum, a terete dwarf -growing species, 
should be firmly potted in small, shallow 
pans, with suitable copper-wire handles 
attached, and if suspended well up to the 
roof glass will grow and flower profusely. 
The pro tv violet-blue D. Victoria Regina 
(C(clestc) thrives best when fixed to a teak 
raft, which should previously be covered 
with living Sphagnum Moss. The raft should 
be suspended in rather a slanting position, 
with the plant facing the lightest position. 
Grow it in a moist, shady part of the house, 
and no more water need be afforded than is 
necessary to keep the Sphagnum Moss fresn 
and green. When grown in a suitable 
temperature insect pests rarely attack any 
of these cool-growing Dendrobiums.] 


Birds In the garden.— May I draw the at¬ 
tention of your readers to the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from the feeding of cer¬ 
tain birds during the winter? I do not mean 
that pest of all gardeners, the ubiquitous 
house-sparrow, but the less common and 
much more interesting family of tits. These 
birds can easily be attracted to the garden 
by a little fat or a few Cocoa-nuts placed 
among the trees or on bird-tables. I have 
succeeded in attracting numbers of blue, 
coal, and great tits this winter, and they 
have repaid me for my trouble by spending 
hours in the garden, searching for small in¬ 
sects on my Roses and fruit-trees, besides 
affording me endless amusement by their 
peculiar antics. They can frequently be per¬ 
suaded to nest in the garden by the erection 
of nesting boxes, and when it is remembered 
that a family of blue tits will consume hun¬ 
dreds of grubs, the benefit to the garden by 
their presence can be understood.'—A. E. 
Dell, Croydon. 


INDOOR PLANTa 

BUILDING A GREENHOUSE. 

I propose to have built a general Utility glasshouse, 
20 feet by 10 feet or thereabouts, with a partition 
shutting off about one-third, which I think of using 
as a stove, but heating the whole length, of course. 

1 also propose that the floor of the house should be 

2 feet below the ground level, with the top of the 
wall 1 foot above the ground, and not having any 
side lights, the house to be span-roof, with the apex 
8 feet above ground level—i.e., 1U feet from floor. 
The house will run north and south, and 1 thought 
of having the north end bricked up some feet above 
ground level, to conserve warmth, and in this wall 
the stove would be fixed, with two 4-inch pipes 
running the whole length of the house. Would it be 
advisable to have any ventilators fixed in the sides 
of the walls, and what would be the best arrange¬ 
ment to follow in fitting up the interior? Could I 
with advantage modify the foregoing in any way? 
Any hints or suggestions would be particularly 
esteemed.— J H. Wakeham. 

[It is rather a difficult matter for us to 
reply satisfactorily to your queries, as you 
have not made your meaning clear in several 
particulars. For instance, you omit to state 
definitely what is meant by “stove” house. 
Is it a house in which you propose to grow 
stove plants, which require a considerable 
amount of heat, or is it the house in which 
you intend fixing the hot-water apparatus? 
We are led to ask this question, as we find 
you allude to the latter as “the stove.” If 
the former is meant, two rows of 4-inch pipes 
will be inadequate to maintain the house at 
the required temperature (60 degs. to 
65 degs.^ during the winter. Three rows of 
4-inch pipes fixed on either aide of the house, 
level with or beneath the stage, will afford 
none too much heat. This house must be 
heated quite independently of the greenhouse 
for the beating arrangements to be satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Two rows of 4-inch pipes will suffice for 
the exclusion of frost from the greenhouse. 
These should have a separate connection with 
the boiler, and a valve be provided for the 
turning of heat off and on at will at a con¬ 
venient point just within the house. These 
pipes—flow and return—can be brought 
through the stove in a chase or trench laid 
beneath the floor. This can be covered with 
iron gratings. When the pipes reach the 
greenhouse, they can then be turned, and 
brought up, and fixed on a level with the 
stage, both on one side of the house, or, if 
convenient, right round the house. The 
heat would be more equally distributed by 
this latter arrangement than if they were 
both laid on one side of the house. If you 
wish for bottom-heat in the stove, you can 
arrange for it by forming the spaces on either 
side of the footpath into beds enclosed with 
walls 3 feet in height. The walls for 2 feet 
of their height should be of 9-inch work and 
remainder 4£-inch work. This will provide a 
set-off 4£ inches wide on the inner side, on 
which boards, elates, or corrugated sheet-iron 
can be rested, to hold a bed of leaves or 
tanner’s bark 1 foot in depth. A similar set¬ 
off should be allowed for when constructing 
the front or outer walls of the house. In the 
open space or chamber beneath the boards, 
etc., lay two rows of 3-inch pipes in a brick 
tank 18 inches wide and deep, made water¬ 
tight with cement, to contain water, and open 
at the top. If this is too expensive, the pipes 
without the tank would furnish a considerable 
amount of heat, and would, perhaps, answer 
your purpose. As the object for which the 
t path is to be sunk below ground level is not 
stated, we are unable to pass an opinion on 
this point. 

With regard to the sides of the house, have 
these not less than 6 feet 6 inches in height, 
measuring from base of wall to the eaves. 
The walls should be 3 feet high, the two wall- 
plates, one on the wall and the other at the 
eaves, 4 inches wide and 3 inches thick, and 
6ide-lights 2 feet wide—a total of 5 feet 
6 inches. You will be well advised in having 
the side-lights to open in the greenhouse, as 
side ventilation would be an absolute neces¬ 
sity in the summer months, if at no other j 
period. 

Light from the side would also be required 
for the Btove, but the sashes need not be 
made to open. We have already alluded to 
the question of bottom-lieat and how it may 
be arranged for. If the plunging-bed “of 


leaves is not required, a flat, latticed stage 
may be fitted over the bed on which to stand 
the plants. In the event of no bottom-heat 
being required, a flat, latticed stage alone 
will suffice. This should be supported on 
galvanised iron tube standards 3 feet high, 
2 inches in diameter, having cross-bearers at- 
| tached, resting on the front walls. The stan¬ 
dards would be best fixed about 3 feet 6 inches 
apart. This same arrangement would suffice 
for the greenhouse. It would also be well 
to provide two galvanised tanks, capable of 
holding 200 gallons to 250 gallons of water 
1 each, fixing one in each house below the 
stage, and so that water can be conveniently 
dipped from them. The rain-water running 
off the roof and collected by the gutters fixed 
on the eaves should be made to run into 
these, that from the east side of house into 
the one, and that from the west into the 
other. Your proposal to build the end wall 
6 feet high where the boiler is to be fixed 
is, we think unnecessary. This part of the 
wall need be no higher than elsewhere be¬ 
cause the boiler must be fixed, in any case, 
sufficiently below ground level for the hot 
water to circulate properly, consequently the 
additional 12 inches of brickwork would serve 
no good purpose.] 


FLOWERING HEATHS IN THUMBS. 

In the florists’ shop* during the past Christmas an-! 
New Year have appeared for sale little thumb-pot- 
eontaininK small plants of Heath, about 6 inches 
hiali. covered with white or reddish flowers. Ukx. 
plants seem to have fairly good roots in s.andv, pc.itv 
soil. Will you kindly inform me as to when and 
how the cuttings were struck, and give me details of 
their management, so that they opportunely flower 
at Christmas?—N orth Devon. 

[The tiny examples of Heaths in flower 
consist mainly of Erjca gracilis (reddish). 
Erica caffra, and Erica persoluta alba 
(white). They are struck from cuttings of 
the young-growing shoots put in during the 
summer and potted when rooted into small 
pots. It is very essential that they are 
stopped freely when young, in order to en¬ 
sure a bushy habit of growth. As cuttings 
of these Heaths take some time to root the 
plants are, as a matter of course, very small 
the first winter, and it is only in the second 
year that they flower. Throughout the 
summer they are grown in a well-aired green¬ 
house. To propagate these Heaths from cut¬ 
tings the young shoots, when about an inch 
in length, should be chosen for the purpose. 
They must have the bottom leaves very care¬ 
fully removed, and then be dibbled securely 
into well-drained pots of sandy peat pressed 
down firmly. Then after being watered 
through a fine rose these cuttings must be 
covered with a bell glass or placed in a close 
propagating case that is absolutely air-tight 
and in a greenhouse temperature. Constant 
attention as to shading, watering when neces¬ 
sary, the removal of the glass every morn¬ 
ing to dry up any superabundant moisture, 
and other details are very necessary—indeed, 
without constant care Heath cuttings cannot 
be struck in a satisfactory manner. For this 
reason their propagation is, as a rule, left to 
nurserymen who make a speciality of this 
class of plants, and have, therefore, the ex¬ 
perience and necessary appliances for the 
purpose. With regard to the fact that these 
Heaths are obtained in flower just at Christ¬ 
mas, it must be borne in mind that the kinds 
selected are such as naturally bloom in the 
winter. Furthermore, they are grown by 
specialists who devote whole houses to their 
culture, and, consequently, the entire struc¬ 
ture may be kept cooler if the plants are 
coming on too quickly or a little warmer 
should it be desired to hasten them on. Of 
course, it is generally recognised that the 
weather plays a very important part in the 
development of flowers at all seasons, and a 
spell of abnormally hot or cold weather may 
upset the calculations of even the most ex¬ 
perienced. Quite a month before Christmas 
we saw large numbers of these miniature 
Heaths in the florists’ shops of London, and 
it is quite possible that the original idea was 
to have them in flower for the Christmas 
season. As Heaths remain fresh and bright 
for some time, it is found in practice better 
to have them in flower before the required 
period, &b they do not readily respond to ad¬ 
ditional heat in order to pt©h them on.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PAMPAS GRASS IN 
CUMBERLAND. 

I took the photograph from which the illus¬ 
tration has been prepared on account of the 
way the light fell on the leaves of the Pampas 
Grass, which has never been protected in 
any way, only the rough Grass cut away. 
My garden, in which it grows, is about a 
mile from the sea, on the west coast of Cum¬ 
berland. Fuchsias grow 10 feet to 12 feet 
high, masses of bloom in the autumn for 
weeks. They are never cut down till they 
grow larger than wanted. Clianthus puni- 
ceus grew all last winter unprotected on the 
house, and flowered. The Sweet-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) is equally hardy. 
Bignonia radicans grows and flowers up to 
the roof of the house. The climate is said 
to be the same as that of Devonshire—soil 


Several species of Clematis are superior in 
many respects to the many garden varieties 
for certain positions, and it is a pity that they 
are not more frequently planted, especially 
as they often give good results if placed where 
garden varieties fail to grow. An instance 
may be given of the way in which C. montana 
thrives, for it is doubtful whether any garden 
variety ever equals that species at its best.— 
D. 


THE MOURNING IRIS 
(Iris susiana). 

Many people love to take rare and difficult 
plants, and grow them under conditions 
which entail the maximum of chance, skill, 
and labour and the minimum chance of suc¬ 
cess. There are amateurs who reduce the 
chances of failure to a fine art. They take 
Cape bulbs and plant them in the little, 
1 narrow border along the outside of the green- 


passion for Gum Cistus. And thus it is that 
Iris Susiana is so grossly ill-treated. 

Iris susiana is not, and never will be, an 
outdoor plant in England. It is murdered 
1 by thousands every year. Occasionally one 
hears of isolated cases in which plants have 
flourished and flowered in the open for years, 
with no special care or treatment. Strong 
flowering roots may be bought and planted 
in the open, where they will bloom the first 
year, and then fail, just as Hyacinths in 
glasses will flower, because they cannot help 
it, and fail after for the same reason. With 
infinite care and thought, enthusiasts may 
often keep Iris susiana and others of the 
same section in a live and flowering state in 
the open for several years. But then, they 
probably are not really in the open. A wail 
is generally to be found behind them, and 
frame-lights over them, and sheets of glass in 
front, and drain-pipes underneath, and so 
on, and so on. In fact, in this game of growing 



The Pampas Grass (Oynerium arjjentcuru) in a Cumberland cordon. From a photograph sent l>y Miss Kamsden, Oiton Hall, Tadcasler. 


and everything delightful for gardening—but 
June is the time to 6ee the garden, when the 
Rhododendrons are in flower. 

L. E. RAM8DKN. 

Oxton Hall, Tadcasler. 


Clematis Armandi. —A number of new spe¬ 
cies of Clematis have been introduced during 
the last few years, several of which possess 
qualities which will, as they become better 
known, doubtless give them a foremost posi¬ 
tion. So far as garden decoration is con¬ 
cerned, C. Armandi is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct kinds. Its evergreen leaves are tri¬ 
foliate, the leaflets being 4 inches to 5 inches, 
or sometimes more, in length. The flowers, 
white, and each upwards of 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter, are borne in loose clusters from the 
axils of the leaves, and also from the points 
of the branches, during the summer. So far 
as observations have gone up to the present 
time, it is not likely to offer any serious diffi¬ 
culties as regards culture, for it thrives in 
loamy soil in the open ground, while, planted 
against a wall* it shows ffurprisfng vigour. 
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house wall. They raise the bed, and put 
most elaborate drainage under it, and cover¬ 
ings of Cocoa-nut-fibre and ashes over it, 
and sheets of glass over that. They evolve 
elaborate systems of lifting and drying the 
bulbs, and they rack their brains to invent 
every sort of ugly idea for covering and pro¬ 
tection other than the one practical covering 
which would ensure success—viz., a green¬ 
house. Putting them just inside instead of 
just outside the greenhouse would make all 
the difference between certain success and a 
half-and-half, frost-bitten, rain-bedraggled 
failure. This taste for inventing difficulties 
for the 6ake of overcoming them is admirable 
in itself, but unfair to the plants, and out of 
place in the garden, the object of which is 
beauty. There is no doubt that one should 
aim at choosing those plants which give the 
utmost beauty, and for which the natural 
conditions of one’s garden are most ideal. 
It is always the man who lives on a sand-hill 
who wdshes for Roses and Delphiniums, and 
the man on a chalk hill who longs for Aza¬ 
leas, while the man bn a Nbrfolk mar&b has a 


them in the open, anything that answers the 
purpose of a greenhouse just sufficiently well 
to keep the plants going, and just sufficiently 
badly not to be called a greenhouse, is 
allowed. 

But anyone wishing for beauty from Iris 
Susiana or any of the Cushion Irises had 
better admit that it is not an outdoor plant 
i in this country, and try it in a cold green¬ 
house. For the benefit of readers I w ill give 
| my experience with it. In 1909, among other 
little Christmas presents which I bought for 
myself were six roots of Iris Susiana ; short 
lengths of dry rhizome, each with a dormant 
bud. These I planted in a pan 18 inches 
across and about 7 inches deep. For 6oil I 
used two-thirds coarse red gravel and one- 
third chalk—nothing else. I kept the pan in 
a cold-frame, and the plants very soon 
started to grow. I kept the soil moderately 
1 moist. By May, 1910, they were in full leaf, 
but no flowers were produced. The roots I 
had bought were evidently not strong enough. 
Towards the end of May I moved the pan to 
a cool greenhouse, and gave no more water. 
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I kept it near the glass, and in the full blaze 
of the eun. The leaves died down and dried 
off, and the roots got a glorious sun-baking 
and ripening. Thero they remained, bone- 
dry, all the summer and winter, until they 
began to push up leaf-spears in the spring of 
last year. Then I watered them freely, and 
in May two glorious great flowers appeared. 
And surely Iris susiaua is one of the most 
sensational beauties among all flowers! 
Directly the blossoms had faded and crumpled 
I dried the plants off again. They have not 
had a drop of water for seven months, and 
now, in January, the growths are sprouting 
from iron-hard gravel and chalk, stronger 
than ever. I shall start watering soon, and 
have every hope of a good number of flowers 
in May. The finest lot of Iris susiana I 
ever 6aw was in Ajaccio. They were stand¬ 
ing just inside the door of a tiny flower-shop 
—a perfect armful of them—in a bucket of 
water. I hung about admiring them till the 
proprietress began to eye me as though she 
thought I had designs on the till. As a 
matter of fact, I was wondering how I could 

? et at the garden where they grew. But this 
failed to find. During a thrilling collecting 
tour in Corsica I experienced many plant 
ecstasies, but none quite came up to that of 
the sheaf of Iris susiana in the Rue Napoleon, 
in Ajaccio—not even the finding of Morisia 
hypogaea, which was the raison d'etre of the 
expedition. But that i3 another story, for 
another time. Meanwhile, let me implore 
all gardeners not to torture Iris susiana in 
the open air. Give it a soil of gravel and 
chalk, a cold greenhouse, or a frame, plenty 
of water from the time it starts to grow till 
flower-time, and absolute drought and all the 
sunshine possible from after flowering till it 
starts again to spear up from the bone-dry 
gravel or a seven months’ drought, and it in 
turn will reward you with its superbly lovely 
blossoms. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 

LILIES FOR THE GARDEN. 

Kindly inform me if Lilium auratum, L. laneifolium, 
and L. tcvtaceum, etc., will grow out-of doois just as 
well as in pots indoors, also when to plant them, 
and what aspect is best for them?—A. K. 

[One of the commonest mistakes in re¬ 
spect to the culture of Lilies is to suppose 
that only a very few will grow satisfactorily 
in a garden, and that the best place for them 
is under glass in po «. Needless to say that 
experience has long since disproved this idea, 
and anyone desirous of getting together a 
collection need have no misapprehension as 
to results if details as to culture are at¬ 
tended to. Lilies are not grown nearly so 
much as they might be in the* garden. They 
do not require anything like the care be¬ 
stowed on them as When their culture in 
pots is undertaken, and, further, outdoor 
bulbs multiply better, and, in fact, are in 
every way much more profitable to the 
grower. As certain well-known hardy plants 
grow better in one position than another, so 
with Lilies. There are those that delight in 
an abundance of sun and a well-drained soil, 
while others prefer a cool, moist root-run 
and a partly shaded position. Comparatively 
few people realise the number of sorts 
that can be grown out-of-doors, but if 
only a tenth part of those available were 
grown, our gardens would be richer than 
they are to-day, for it is possible to make a 
selection, that from May to September there 
need not be a dearth of their lovely flowers. 

Dealing with those mentioned first: L. 
auratum, known as the golden-raved Lily of 
Japan, is a popular one for pots, but it may 
be relied upon out-of-doors. It delights in 
a soil consisting of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little peat added, to which also a small 
quantity of well-rotted manure may be 
added. ' It will thus be helped in a time of 
drought, and will be further assisted if about 
the surface of the roots small things are 
grown—such as mossy Saxifrages—the 
idea being to afford shade to, and conserve 
moisture about, the roots. Similar treat¬ 
ment needs to be given to the following, be¬ 
longing to the 6 a me group: platyphyllum, 
flowers large, beautifully spotted, and sur¬ 
rounded with good foliage ; rubro-vittatum, 
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each petal. These three are at their best 
during August and September. L. chalce- 
donicum is the favourite Scarlet Martagon, 
or Turk’s-cap. L. c. maculatum has rich 
scarlet flowers, spotted black. L. excelsum 
or testaceum, a tall and beautiful Lily of 
a yellowish-buff, blooms in June and July. 
L. Hansoni has blossoms of a deeper yellow, 
and, along with the white and purple forme 
of Martagon, flowers in June and July. L. 
superbum grows tall, and yields many trusses 
of crimson and orange flowers, at their 
best in July and August. The six last men¬ 
tioned will grow in any good, light, sandy 
soil, and love a sunny situation. The beau¬ 
tiful tubed Lilies of the longiflorum group 
have too long been regarded as exclusive for 
indoor culture, and, though extremely useful 
for forcing and for house work, they will 
grow outdoors. L. longiflorum Harriei, white, 
and L. 1. Wilsoni are two of the best, and will 
do well in any part of the garden where the 
soil is light and the sun can reach them. L. 
pardalinum bears its flowers on tall stems, 
orange, with crimson spots, and is at its best 
in July and August. It prefers shade and 
moisture, and peat and leaf-mould with the 
soil suit it. L. Browni is a lovely Trumpet 
Lily. The inside of the flower is white, the 
edges suffused with red and brown; the 
anthers, too, are brown. Everyone knows 
candidum, the favourite of many gardens; 
its pure white flowers are with us in June 
and July. L. croceum, the Orange Lily, is 
also well known, and these two, with tigri- 
num (the old Tiger Lily) are as familiar as 
any to most people. A situation sunny and 
open and a light soil are necessary for their 
successful culture. 

The less Lilies are disturbed the better, 
and, when doing well, it is a good plan to 
avoid shifting them. Rather than disturb 
the whole clump, it is wiser to remove a bulb 
or two from the outside. As the flowering 
stems throw up, suitable stakes should be 
got ready and fixed, tying them, and so pre¬ 
vent rough wind and rain doing damage. 
Planting should not be deferred any longer.] 


CARNATIONS FROM SEEDS, 

There does not seem to have been quite as 
much attention paid to raising Carnations 
from seeds of late as was customary twenty, 
or even ten, years since. Unless a good strain 
of seed is procured disappointment follows 
at the time of flowering, because single and 
other than typical double flowers are the 
more numerous. There is, however, much 
to be said in favour of seed raising when one 
is assured of getting a fair percentage of 
double flowers. I can well remember more 
than twenty years since extensive plantations 
of seedling border Carnations in a noble¬ 
man’s garden in Wiltshire. These were the 
envy of the whole neighbourhood. The 
strain w r as an excellent one, and varied but 
little from year to year. Selections were 
made, and increased by means of cuttings. 
In a large establishment where elaborate 
schemes of decoration have to be carried out, 
there is need of quantities of flowers of 
separate colours, in order that changes can 
be m&de from day to dav. It often happens 
that when seedlings only are depended on 
there are flowers of widely diversified colour 
and type, most useful for cutting. I was 
reminded so recently as last summer of the 
value of seedling Carnations in small gar¬ 
dens, where not only the flower basket could 
be frequently replenished, but there was a 
highly decorative value in the profusion of 
colour found in borders set apart exclu¬ 
sively to these fragrant flowers. “A. D.” 
rightly says that the exhibitor amateur must 
needs purchase and propagate named stocks 
wherewith to compete successfully at the 
summer shows; but the less ambitious 
grower finds an almost equal pleasure in 
filling his borders with material that will 
brighten the garden and the home at a much 
smaller cost. 

It is somewhat surprising what a quan¬ 
tity of plants may be raised from a pocket 
of'seeds. There‘is always a proportion of 


singles in even the very best strains, and for 

xuunucu . ...i this reason I should neither practise no/ 

with large white flowers, aud a red stripe on advocate seed raising without satisfying my- 
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self that the strain is good. I used to sow 
seeds in May, because it was found that early 
raised plants became robust, and to some 
extent succulent, by the autumn, and when 
such plants are overtaken by severe weather 
they suffer somewhat heavily. Smaller and 
less sappy plants survive the winter with far 

f ;reater certainty than do large, leafy seed- 
ings. There is” no difficulty m seed-raising 
as applied to Carnations, especially when 
this work is deferred till summer. The 
seeds, should, of course, be sown in pans, 
pots, or boxes, placed in an unheated frame 
where protection can be given. Although by 
no means so precarious as are the tiny seeds 
of Begonia, Gloxinia, or Lobelia, similar 
care and daily attention must be given. In 
connection with seed-raising, it is well to 
remember that the strongest and most for¬ 
ward plants in seed-beds do not always prove 
to be the more desirable, and especially does 
this apply to Carnations. Often the weaker 
seedlings give the finest quality of bloom. 
Some experts in seed-raising go so far as to 
throw away the more forward and vigorous, 
and thus save themselves much attendant dis¬ 
appointment. The more precocious among 
Carnation seedlings will often prove to be 
singles, desirable to a limited extent. Of 
late years I have found a greater prepon¬ 
derance of fancy and striped rather than 
self-coloured flowers from seeds; but when 
selections are made from the best, and re¬ 
produced by cuttings, there is no need to be 
short of self-coloured flowers. W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Winter Aconite.— In the dark days of 
mid-winter, when the flowers of the open air 
are few, every gleam of colour in the land¬ 
scape is of the greatest value. The Golden 
and Cardinal Willows by the waterside are 
bright, with their tones of yellow and red, 
and the ruddy bark of the Dogwood enlivens 
the scene, but nothing has a more beautiful 
effect in dull January and February days 
than widespread colonies of the Winter 
Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), a 6heet of bright 
gold, beneath the leafless trees. To realise 
the value of this winter bloomer, it should be 
planted by the thousand beneath deciduous 
trees. Beautiful as are the flowers when 
fully expanded in the sun, they are even more 
lovely in dull days, when unopened. They 
are then globular spheres of bright gold, and 
have a charming appearance set in their 
green Elizabethan ruffs of foliage. It dies 
down earlv, and is withered before the Grass 
is cut, so that there is no reason why it 
should not be planted in hay-fields. Several 
winter-flowering plants, such as Hamamelis 
arborea, Cornus Mas, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
and Chimonanthus fragrans, bear yellow 
flowers, but none of these is capable of creat¬ 
ing such a display as the Winter Aconite 
when planted in quantity. In some sites and 
districts this plant will often refuse, not only 
to reproduce itself, but even to live, and in 
such cases the preparation of the soil pre¬ 
vious to planting is advisable. It i3 usually 
on clavey and retentive soils that it dies out, 
but in light soils it sometimes disappears. 
In some places the Winter Aconite will seed 
freely, and becomes thoroughly naturalised, 
and in spots where the conditions are favour¬ 
able colonies have so greatly increased as to 
cover large areas of sward under thinly- 
planted trees. It has been known in this 
country for more than 300 years, and Gerard 
wrote ‘in 1597, “ We have great quantities 
of Winter Wolf’s-bane in our London gar¬ 
dens,” this being the name by which the 
Aconite was then known. The roots should 
be procured as early as possible and planted 
at once. July and August are none too soon, 
as the tubers lose vitality if kept out of the 
ground for any length of time. Tubers 
planted as late*as December, when they are 
often put in, are rarely satisfactory. If an 
attempt is made to propagate it from seed, 
this should bo obtained as soon os it is ripe, 
and sown immediately.— Wyndham Fitzher- 
bert. 

Catting down an old Heliotrope (J. A. F).— 
Do not cut down until the spring, when any dead 
portions may be cut away and any shoots that show 
a tendency to grow too strongly can be shortened 
back in order to ensure a symmetrical specimen. 
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them in various positions for the sake of 
extending the flowering period, seeing that 
such flowering is practically unique. The 
established groups of plants, too, commend 
themselves to all because of their noble 
aspect, and which at flowering time embraces 
boldness of outline and stately flower- 
crowned stems, approaching often enough to 
4 feet in height. Even yard high stems bear 
a very considerable number of flowers, though 
stature in these things is frequently but an 
evidence of a long tenure of the soil, of fine 
bulb development, and not infrequently of 
soil depth and richness. These hardy 
Crinums are gross feeders, and in nature the 
plants are found often enough in wet and 
boggv places. Next to these, from the cul¬ 
tural standpoint, a very considerable depth 
of soil is of the highest importance. This 
should be of a good fibrous loam, with well- 
decayed manure and a little sand freely in¬ 
corporated therewith. The bed should be 
well made to a depth of 3 feet, for the big, 
club-shaped bulbs of these Crinums sink 
themselves to very considerable depths in 
course of time—indeed, I have more than 
once found them very much at home, appar¬ 
ently, on the hard, undisturbed gravel or 
marl, 3V feet from the surface. At such a 
depth they are secure from frost, as a rule, 
though it is well in inland gardens to cover 
the clumps with light litter, leaves, ashes, 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre for the winter season. It 
is only in the early years of planting that 
such protection is absolutely necessary, 
though it may be given each year as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure and to save undoing the 
good work of the past. Indeed, rucIi things 
are worthy of considerable thought, for big 
clumps are not formed in a year or two. 
When established, however, they flower with 
certainty each year, the more certainly if 
given copious sunnlies of liouid-manure or 
even clear water during their season of 
i growth. 

I Those who desire to make plantings of 
these Crinums mnv do so at anv time during 
i the dormant period of the bulbs, while, for 
i preference, I should select early October or 
! so soon as flowering had censed, or the end 
I of February, prior to the period of new lenf- 
growt-h. Freshly - planted bulbs should 


ANDROSACE CRUMBYI. 

This, supposed to be a hybrid between A. 
sarmentosa and A. villosa, is a very distinct 
and beautiful form. It is not a creeping 
plant, or, more correctly speaking, it is very 
slightly so. The foliage is much more vel¬ 
vety than in A. sarmentosa, resembling in 


HARDY CRINUMS. 

The accompanying picture of a group of 
Crinums flowering against an old wall is sug¬ 
gestive of the way such things may be grown 
in many an inland garden from which they 
are now excluded, (Hiiefly, perhaps, because 
they are regarded as of doubtful hardiness. 


Tart of a group of Androsace Chumbyi in Sir Frank Crop's garden. 


I make a point of the “inland garden” ad¬ 
visedly, inasmuch as in favoured places in 
the south and south-west, and in many gardens 
near the sea, these plants are a complete 
success grown without the least protection 
in the open border. They increase at a 
great rate, and furnish a profusion of 
flowers, delicate or chaste in colour, and 
emitting, for the most part, a pleasant, 
though by no means a powerful, odour. 
Among other good attributes is the season 
of their flowering—it may be August, Sep¬ 
tember, or even October, the time depending 
not a little upon the immediate environment 
of the plants and the kind grenvn—C. longi- 
florum is usually one of the earliest to flower 
—and, of course, not a little also upon the 


this respect A. villosa. The flowers, too, are 
much larger, and of a fine carmine colour. 


THE BARRENWORTS 
(Epimedium). 

While the culture of these presents no spe¬ 
cial difficulty, there are situations in which 
growth is more satisfactory than in others, 
even in the same garden. Here, in a heavy 
and retentive soil, heavily shaded by Apple 
und other fruit-trees, fairly good results aro 
obtained, but in a slightly shaded border, of 
lighter soil of a peaty character, the Epi- 
medium is seen in its full beauty. Generally 
speaking, the leaves, long-stalked and 
leathery, are about a foot high, and the grace¬ 
ful panicles of flowers, yellow, brown, or 
violet, give additional attraction to the plant. 
When thoroughly established, growth is 
rapid, and, while large clumps are most at¬ 
tractive, there need be no hesitation about 
increasing the stock by division from estab¬ 
lished specimens. There are differences of 
opinion in respect to the specific name of 
Barrenwort, some holding that it i9 so called 
because it produces no seeds. Personally, I 
have never been able to secure any seeds, but 
it is well known that the Epimedium seeds 
abundantly in Austria. In addition to the 
European varieties, there are at least two 
which have come to us from Japan—E. vio- 
laceum, requiring a little extra attention, but 
quite hardy, with, ns its name implies, violet- 
coloured flowers, which are of a good size 
and very numerous. The other is E. pur- 
pureum, producing blooms of large size, 
purple on the outside and brownish-yellow 
within. Of the European varieties, the 
better-known sorts include: E. alpinum, 
which is, for all practical purposes, ever¬ 
green, with slender creeping rcots, which 
cover the surface of the soil, and which bears 
brownish-purple flowers in the spring; E. 
pinnatum, perhaps the strongest grower of the 
group, and doing well under any circum¬ 
stances, flowering very late in spring, the 
blooms being of a bright yellow colour. 

In addition to their use as hardy border 
plants Epimediums make useful pot plants, 
and while they do not care for rapid forcing, 
they can be forwarded in a cool greenhouse, 
w'here both foliage and bloom make a variety 
and associate well with other subjects. 

Kirkcudbright. 


Crinnm Powelll against an old wall. 


always be protected. There aro several re¬ 
putedly hardy sorts, though the best are 
longiflorum and Powelli, and their forms. 
C. Moorei and its white variety, with C. 
yennense, also white, do not, according to 
my experience, appear to bo possessed of 
the vigour or hardiness of the above named, 
neither do they increase at, the same rnto. 

EJ. H. Jenkins. 


locality. For example, an open border 
group could not compare, in point of time of 
flowering, with another group planted at the 
base of a greenhouse wall, much less could 
a group such as that seen in the illustration 
compare with another whose position was 
more favoured by circumstances. Yet in 
those gardens where the plants thrive and 
flower well it might be worth while trying 


Lavateras. — A pleasing mass of colour in a 
country garden last year reminded me that the old- 
fashioned annual Lavatera, with quantities of white 
and rose blossoms, was still esteemed in manv 
quarters. A pinch of seed sown in slight heat wifi 
provide a host of flowers, or a sowing out-of-doors 
on a sunny border in April will furnish many plants 
that will make a garden quite gay for weeks - 
Derby. 
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FRUIT. 


THE BEST PEARS. 

The article signed “ Kbt.,” in Gardening 
Illustrated for January 21st, raises a very 
interesting question, but 1 do not agree with 
him as rtgaids soa.e of the fruits he mentions. 
All the talk about the electioneering of PearB 
is a delusion, because in some elections 1 
have seen some of the worst fruits come 
out on top because they were the most 
popular. Half my life I have been wanting 
to see a fruit of Beurre Ranee which anybody 
could call of first-class flavour. William's 
Bon Chretien is quite a second-class Pear, 
with a musky flavour, which some people can¬ 
not endure. “ Kbt.” says that no Pear equals 
a thoroughly ripe Louise Bonne of Jersey, but 
that is quite a second-rate Pear. The follow¬ 
ing Pears I have tried, and believe to be all 
first-rate and worthy of cultivation in our 
country: — 

(1) Mme. Treyve, the best of the early great 
Pears; it was first mentioned to me by the 
late Mr. Barron, of Chiswick; (2) Clapp’s 
Favourite, (3) Beurre Hardy, (4) Thompson’s, 
(5) Doyenne du Comice, (6) Figue d’Alen 5 on, 
(7) Bonne de Malines (our Winter Nelis), (8) 
Passe Crassane. (9) Doyenne d’Hiver, (10) 
Bergamotte d’Esperen. These, as I have 
proved, will grow in our country very well, 
and, if well grown, would fulfil everv want 
of the household. A number of others might 
be named, but the danger is in having too 
many kinds, and, therefore, I will not name 
any more. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Damsona not fruiting.—I have an orchard in 
which there are two hundred Damson-trees, looking 
very healthy, but they do not bear fruit. They have 
been planted thirty years, and up to my taking them 
over, seven years ago, they have been very much 
neglected. I cultivate the ground, ploughing round 
the trees every year. The soil red, with kell or 
ironstone subsoil.— Orchard. 

[Damson trees 30 years planted and in a 
healthy condition should in a period of 7 
years have furnished, at the very least, one 
crop of fruit. Climatic conditions at the 
time the trees were in bloom during the past 
few years have, of course, been very un¬ 
favourable, for Damsons and Plums in the 
open, in so many parts of the country, and 
this, possibly, may be the reason for your 
trees failing to crop, as w’e note you say 
nothing as to their not having flowered. 
Then, on the other hand, birds of the tit ” 
family, sparrows, and bullfinches, will, if 
unmolested, very quickly denude Damson 
trees of every flower bud. The failure, 
should the trees not blossom, may therefore 
be due to this, but you can ascertain if such 
is the case by examining the trees, while a 
certain amount of the dibrh should be 
found lying on the ground beneath them. If 
you find this to be the cause, you can obtain 
a mixture for spraying the trees with from 
any garden sundriesman, which acts as a 
deterrent to birds, and the sooner this is 
applied the better. We can, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, think of nothing else likely to 
bring about unfruitfulness in trees of the age 
named, and if you know that neither of the 
above-mentioned reasons is responsible for 
it we should be glad to hear from you again, 
and to be favoured with a sample of wood 
taken from one or two of the trees.] 

Peach-trees failing.— Enclosed is a piece of 
young wood off one of my young Peach-trees. 1 shall 
be much obliged if you would kindly let me know 
what is wrong and the remedy? The trees were only 
put in last autumn, on the back wall of a lean-to 
vinery.— H. Stewart. 

[The flower buds appear to have started 
prematurely, there not being the slightest 
sign of activity in the few wood buds present. 
Without being in full possession of all par¬ 
ticulars, it is difficult to assign a reason for 
this, but in all probability it is due to the 
vinery having been kept too warm during 
the past two months. Nothing can bo done 
now to retard the flowering of the trees, but 
when artificial heat is required employ no 
more of it than will suffice to exclude frost. 
It is a regrettable circumstance that you 
planted Peach trees in the vinery, as unless 
the Vines are grown under quite cool treat¬ 


ment, there is small chance of the Peaches 
succeeding. Can you not find accommoda¬ 
tion for them elsewhere next autumn? By 
the character and condition of the wood we 
fear that cultural treatment has been some¬ 
what at fault, otherwise there would have 
been young growths from 9 inches and up¬ 
wards in length present, and furnished 
throughout with a preponderance of bloom 
bud 9 , instead of short snags having but few 
buds on them, which in the majority of cases 
are minus wood buds, as is now the case. 
The young wood in Peach trees must not be 
spurred in or stopped, as is the case with 
Apples and Pears, for instance, as it is the 
shoots of the current year’s growth which 
furnish the crop in the next or succeeding 
season. Therefore it is essential that Peach 
trees be well furnished with such wood, and 
to ensure there being no more of it present 
than is required, the trees are subjected to 
the process of disbudding—i.e., relieving 
them of all surplus growths while in a very 
young condition, and while they can be re¬ 
moved with the finger and thumb. Were 
your trees so treated? If not, we advise you 
to consult a practical man at once to see 
whether any pruning is now required, and 
again when growth begins to push, and allow 
him to perform the necessary amount of dis¬ 
budding for you.] 

Amerlcan-bllght on Apple-trees. -I find one 

of my Apple-trees covered with hard knobs, like en¬ 
closed twigs. 1 would be much obliged for informa¬ 
tion as to name of disease and cure for same, if 
any. The tree was badly covered with American- 
blight last year, in spite of treatment with paraffin. 
Are these knobs connected with that, and are they 
likely to infect other trees?—M. Parker. 

[The knotty protuberanced or swellings 
complained of, are, as you surmise, the result 
of injury, caused by the “woolly” aphis or 
“ American-blight.” On some of the swell¬ 
ings there are numbers of the insects in evi¬ 
dence, which alone show the extent of the 
infestation. To get rid of this pest, a good 
deal of time and labour is required, and 
nothing short of painting or dressing these 
“knots” and other parts of the tree where 
the aphis finds suitable breeding quarters is 
of any avail. A lialf-worn-out paint-brush is 
the best implement to employ for applying 
the remedy which we recommend for destroy¬ 
ing these insects with, as by its means the 
solution, which is of a searching and caustic 
nature, can be thoroughly worked into every 
nook, cranny, and fissure in the bark where 
they have taken up their abode. It is useless 
to merely brush the affected parts over, as 
many insects are then passed over, but if the 
mixture is vigorously applied as suggested, 
they cannot escape instant death, and this is 
the only effectual way of ridding the trees of 
them. The remedy we advise you to employ 
is caustic alkali wash. If you purchase a tin 
of the chemicals already blended from one of 
the garden sundriesmen who advertise in our 
columns, this will provide you with more 
than sufficient ingredients to make the re¬ 
quired quantity of wash. The best wajr is to 
make a small quantity at one time. To this 
end, weigh off } lb. of the chemicals and place 
in a wooden bucket, and over them pour 
1 quart of hot water. For a few minutes the 
chemicals will boil, so care must be taken 
not to hold the face over the bucket, nor let 
the hands come into contact with the solution, 
on account of its caustic properties. For 
this same reason the person applying it to 
the tree afterwards should wear leather 
gloves. Use the wash as soon as the chemi¬ 
cals have become dissolved. After the 
affected parts have been dressed as advised, 
it would be a good plan to spray the tree 
with the same kind of wash. For this pur¬ 
pose, dissolve the whole of the contents of 
one tin in a bucket as before, and dilute thq 
resulting liquid up to 11 gallons, and apply 
at once with a spraying nozzle affixed to a 
length of tubing connected with a garden- 
engine, or otherwise with a spraying syringe.] 


Index: and Binding: Gases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated is now ready (urice 3 d., post >ree k The 
Binding C'Se for t fie same volume is also available (vrtce 
1* 6d., by post 1 e. 9cL). The Index and Binding Case, can 
be obtained fmm any neus.vjent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnirdl Stru t, ' E.C. If ordered together, 

the price of the Inoex and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.—February is always a 

busy month, and we hope to have better 
weather for garden work. Climbers on walls 
may be pruned and trained, including Roses, 
as the warmth of a south wall will encourage 
growth, and early blossoms will be valuable 
for cutting. Those who have not finished 
planting Roses may now do so. Long shoots 
may be shortened back, but the final pruning 
should be done later. Shorten long roots. 
Broken or damaged roots also should be 
trimmed with a sharp knife. In some nur¬ 
series they are not so careful as they might 
be when lifting things. New beds or bor- . 
ders intended for hardy plants should be put AI 
into condition for planting, as pretty well ) 
everything may be moved during this month 
with safety if the conditions are favourable. 
Hollyhock seeds sown in heat will soon ger¬ 
minate, and, if established in small pots and 
hardened off and planted early in May, all 
the strongest plants will flower during sum¬ 
mer. If the seeds are saved from good 
flowers, they will come fairly true. Seedlings 
are taking the place of plants raised from 
cuttings, as they are more vigorous, and less 
liable to disease. Start Dahlias in a little 
warmth, to produce shoots suitable for cut¬ 
tings, and sow seeds to raise new varieties. 
Prepare positions for Sweet Peas by manur¬ 
ing and trenching. Blend the manure in the 
soil. Finish the preparation of beds for 
Carnations. A sprinkling of soot and 
Vaporite will be useful. 

Fruit garden. —All pruning should be 
finished as soon as possible. Peaches and 
Morello Cherries are among the last to re¬ 
quire attention. When Gooseberries are left 
for the birds to work upon, the bushes are 
generally wrecked. Better prune early, and 
dress with something to make the buds dis¬ 
tasteful, only be in time with the dressing, as 
it is difficult to scare the birds when they 
have tasted the buds. All trees worked on 
dwarfing stocks should be nourished on the 
surface, and no digging with spade permitted. 
There is yet time to plant fruit-trees if the 
land is in good condition. Plant firmly, as 
the roots cannot grasp loose soil. Bush 
Apples on the Paradise stock are best for 
the small garden. If any spraying remains 
to be done, see to it at once. The import¬ 
ance of this is now recognised by everybody 
who knows anything of fruit culture. There 
has been no necessity for protecting Figs up 
to the present, as we have had no severe 
frost, but we are scarcely safe yet, and, at 
any rate, & little covering does no harm if it 
is removed early in March. The pruning of 
Nuts and Filberts is generally left till the 
blossoms appear. The male blossoms are 
the catkins, which are extended on the 
bushes. The female flowers are small red 
flowers, which may be seen now among the 
feathery branches. 

Vegetable garden. —Manure and trench 
land for Asparagus and Seakale. The trench 
or single row system is being used a good 
deal for Asparagus where it is grown on a 
large scale, but the bed system is still adopted 
in small gardens, but crowded plants will not 
do their best. If the beds are well broken up 
and manured three rows 18 inches apart are 
usually planted on a 4-feet bed. One-year 
or two-year-old plants can be planted as soon 
as the crowns move in April. Cover the 
crowns 2 inches deep with good soil, and 
make the drills wide enough to spread out 
the roots. Seeds to raise new plants may be 
sown thinly when the land is in a suitable 
condition, in drills 2 inches deep. The drills 
may be 15 inches apart. Where much forc¬ 
ing is done, a new plantation is made annually 
to correspond with the space cleared for forc¬ 
ing. The warm border may be planted or 
sown with early crops when ready. The 
ground intended for main crop of Onions and 
Parsnips should be made ready for sowing. 

In large gardens, a part of the Onion crop 
will be coming on in heat, to be transplanted 
in April. It is such a relief to bo free from 
the maggot. The Record is being planted a 
good deal where large Onions are wanted. 
Ailsa Craig is also a good variety, and the 
Globe is a good keeper. 
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Conservatory. —Dorothy Perkins Rose, 
when established in pots, flowers freely with 
very little forcing. The plants may be either 
in the form of standards, bushes, or pyra¬ 
mids, and, unlike Crimson Rambler, it is not 
very subject to mildew. If potted up in 
autumn, they will be useful later in the 
spring. All the pruning required is to thin 
out weakly shoots and remove the soft tips 
from the strong shoots before training. Sweet 
Peas may be brought on in a light position 
either in 7-inch or larger pots and baskets. 
The best way is to start them in small pots 
singly, and when well established shift into 
7-inch pots or wire baskets. In the latter 
case the Peas will hang down. Lilacs, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and hardy Azaleas may be easily 
forced now. Lilacs and Rhododendrons may 
be potted up when the buds are visible, and 
after flowering planted out again, thinning 
or shortening back the weak shoots of the 
Lilacs. With a good-sized bed to draw from, 
there will be no necessity to buy new stock. 
Mignonette will be useful now, and a further 
sowing may be made either in small pots for 
shifting or in 5-inch pots, without repotting. 
Mix a little wood-ashes and old plaster with 
the loam and manure for Mignonette, and 
make quite firm. Hydrangeas with strong 
buds will 60 on come forward in heat. 
! Fuchsias may be pruned back and started in 
heat, to flower early, and be repotted as 
soon as growth begins. Cuttings of 
• American and other Carnations will root now 
in heat in sandy soil. I have rooted them 
altogether in sand, which must be kept moist. 
Primulas are very bright now. P. obconica 
has been much improved in the size and 
character of the flowers. I think a lot of 
unnecessary fuss has been made about the 
poisonous character of the foliage. Those 
that suffer should wear gloves. At any rate, 
the flowers are not poisonous. 

Stove. —Allamandas and other summer- 
flowering climbers w r hich have had the usual 
rest may be pruned, and, if repotting is re¬ 
quired, do it when the buds are moving. Soils 
of various kinds which are likely to be wanted 
should be placed under cover. In well- 
appointed gardens there is an open shed for 
storing things, to be ready for use, and the 
compost, when mixed ready for use, can be 
placed in a warm place for a time to take the 
chill off, as cold 6oil brought into contact with 
the roots will give a check, which can easily 
be avoided. Cissus discolor is now more or 
less at rest, and cuttings of the ripe wood will 
strike very well in heat. We have found the 
plant very useful for draping baskets of Ferns 
and other plants which have not a drooping 
tendency. Cuttings of Begonias will strike 
now in bottom-heat. When young shoots are 
scarce, leaf-cuttings will root. Poinsettias 
should be dried and rested as they come from 
the conservatory. 

Propagatlng-hoU8e.—This is a busy sea 
son in this department, as, besides using all 
cuttings as they become ready, many plants 
will be raised from seeds. It is not necessary 
to mention particular plants, as everything 
which requires warmth to start germination 
may be sown now. Those who rakse part of 
their stock of Lobelias from seeds sometimes 
sow in autumn, and bring them on quickly 
with less heat, but, if not jet sown, do so at 
once, and prick off as soon as large enough to 
handle. Begonias, Petunias, Verbenas should 
be sown now, as they require time. Salvia 
patens is a valuable blue-flowered bedding 
plant, and if the stock of cuttings from old 
roots is limited, seeds may be sown now and 
helped on in heat. Sub tropical plants re¬ 
quire time, and if seeds are sown in heat the 
plants will be ready early in June to plant 
out. The bronze-leaved Castor-oil (Ricinus 
Gibsoni) is very useful for massing. 

Early vinery.— Vines in the midst of 
growth want more sunshine, which possibly 
we may have soon. In d»e meantime, fire- 
heat must be made the mod of. as fuel is 
getting dearer. Boiler-flues should be 
cleaned often. In such circumstances I have 
feund tiie value of roller blinds on cold 
nigh, s. In the earliest house the Grapes will 
be setting, and a few bunches are probably 
ready for thinning. IT "ft host, T think* to 
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begin thinning as soon as one can see which 
berries are taking the lead, as a berry that 
takes the lead at first generally keeps it. It 
is, I think, impossible to teach anybody to 
thin Grapes by writing about it, ae a good 
deal depends upon the condition of the Vines 
and the amount of feeding intended to be 
given. It is, of course, possible to overfeed 
with chemicals and spoil the colour, but this 
does not often happen unless one uses stimu¬ 
lants rashly. A good Grape-thinner seldom 
requires to go over the Grapes a second time 
if he knows the condition of the Vines. 

Cucumbers In frames.— Those who have 
no warm-houso for Cucumbers may soon 
think of making a hot-bed. The best mate¬ 
rials are leaves and stable-manure in equal 
quantities, as these, w r hen thoroughly blended 
together, give off a steady he«at for a long 
time. Stable-manure, if used alone, requires 
very careful management, and more pains 
taken in the turning and sweetening. Early 
in March is a good time to make up the beds. 
If the plants have to be raised at home, either 
a small bed can be made up for the purpose 
or seeds can be started in the stove or wher¬ 
ever a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
can be obtained. If beds and plants are 
ready by the first week in March, it may be 
possible to cut fruits by Easter if all goes 
well. Very warm coverings must b© used 
at night, and the stopping and pegging down 
must be attended to. 

E. Hobday. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 20th.— Sowed main crop of Pars¬ 
nips. These require a long season of growth, 
and the land now works cleanly. The early 
border has been cropped with various things 
that are reauired in small quantities. Other 
sowings will be made in succession. Cab¬ 
bage and Lettuce plants left in seed-bed have 
been planted. Lettuces turning in have been 
cut when wanted. 

February 21st. —Part of the staff is busy 
potting off cuttings of various things that 
will be wanted. French Beans are planted 
for succession in pots. Brussels Sprouts and 
Leeks have been sown in boxes. We are 
trying to fetch up arrears of training wall 
and other trees. Trenching and digging are 
also being done. 

February 22nd,— Pruned Roses on walls. 
The varieties are chiefly early-flowering 
kinds, suitable for cutting, and in pruning, 
the strong young shoots are left a good 
length. Other climbers, such as Honey¬ 
suckles, Clematis Jackrnanni, eic., have been 
pruned. Turf edgings to lawns are being 
trimmed and Box edgings replanted when 
necessary. Hardy edging plants round flower¬ 
beds and borders are being replanted. 

February 23rd. —Some of the covering has 
been removed from Fig9 on walls, and the 
remainder will be taken off shortly. Our 
climate is so uncertain, it does not do to 
trust altogether to favourable influences 
always turning up when wanted. During the 
bad weather a good deal of cleaning indoors 
has been done, and after this things always 
seem to do better. It is necessary to be 
prepared for sudden frost at this season. 

February 2J f th .— Peas and Cauliflowers in 
pots are being hardened off ready for plant¬ 
ing out when the weather is suitable. 
Trenched up a lot of land for Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes. Some of the earliest Cauliflowers 
will be planted in a trench along the front of 
a forcing-house 10 inches or 12 inches apart, 
as we do not want very large hearts. We 
have a few early Cauliflowers in 6-inch pots 
in a pit, that will come in almost before the 
Broccoli are over. 

February 25th .— A few insects were noticed 
in the Pelargonium-house. Shall use the 
vaporiser. Never give the insects a chance 
to increase, as, when a plant becomes badly 
infested, it is never quite the same after¬ 
wards, and the vaporiser is the best remedy 
for green-fly and thrips, and the sulphur 
vaporiser for mildew. Arrangements are 
being made for potting stove and other 
plants. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in « 
s erted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communicatiits 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street , Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
adixmce of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). A 'at 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Sc-vcral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. U'c have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and other-wise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a tim€. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plant for verandah (Mavis).— If you want a 
flowering plant, then you can have nothing better 
than the African Lily (Agapanthus umbellat us), 
which only requires to be kept free from fro>t. Anv 
porch or entrance-hall is suflident for this, and iii 
the late summer there is no finer flowering plant. 
A good example will carry a dozen heads ci I doom, 
and will afford much pleasure when in flower and 
repay generous treatment. If a non-flowering plant 
is preferred, then there 13 nothing better than the 
Golden Euonymus. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Atari*).—A good dressing 
for your lawn would be as followsOne-half of t he 
compost should be loam, one-fourth thoroughly de¬ 
cayed manure, such as an old Mushrcom-hed or an 
old hot-bed, and one-fourth road-sweepings or the 
residue from the burning of garden rubbish. Some 
bone-meal would also form a good addition. Mix all 
well together, and paw it through a fine sieve to rid 
it of stoues, etc. Spread it evenly over the lawn, 
and work it into the «soii by sweeping backwards and 
forwards. In April give a dressing o:' nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

Amellus annuus (syn. Kaulfussia amelloides) 
(F. S .).—This pretty, dwarf hardy annual from (he 
Cape of Good Hope has Daisy-like flowers of a deep- 
purple colour. There are also white, rose, scarlet, 
and violet varieties. It forms a compact tuft suit¬ 
able for groups or masses, and makes a good edging 
plant. Sow in April. It nko makes a pretty carpet 
plant with taller plants here and there through it. 
Some years ago we can recollect its being largely 
grown in pots for the decoration of the greenhouse 
in winter. For this purpose it is verv useful, as 
the habit is dwarf and compact, and it flowers freeh. 
Everyone admires it for its colour, which is rare, 
especially at mid-winter. 

Starting Tuberous Begonias (,1-T-The usual 
plan adopted for bedding Begonias is to start them 
in shallow boxes or pans, in which a little light soil, 
leaf-mould, or Cocoa-nut fibre has been laid, and to 
just cover the tubers with the same material, keep¬ 
ing the compost fairly moist, and subjecting them to 
gentle heat. This method results in the plants pro¬ 
viding a much earlier display of bloom than if the 
tubers are planted in the open bed. This may, how¬ 
ever, be done where no opportunity exists of starting 
them under glass. The bed should consist of light, 
rich, and porous soil, and the tubers should be 
planted as soon as the weather becomes penial and 
all danger of frost is pa-st. The soil should be kept 
just moist until a good start is made, when more 
water may be given, and the tubers mulched with a 
slight covering of light, rich compost. 

Dahlias from seed (Y. TVJi/te).- Sow your 
Dahlia-seed early in March. Prepare some shallow 
pans, putting some crocks in the bottom and some 
rough material over these, then fill up with sifted 
soil, consisting of loam; leaf-soil, and silver-sand. 
Level the soil, give a good watering, then sow the 
seed thinly, covering over with some of the same 
comport. Put a square of glass over the p .n, and 
place in a greenhouse. If a little hot tom-heat can 
be given all the better. When the seedlings are largo 
enough they should be potted off into small pots, 
and, if need be, moved on into 4rt-sizcd pots, plant¬ 
ing out at the end of May or early in June. Some 
of the seedlings will flower, hut not all. Of cour>e* 
they are not so good as those from tubers for thin 
reaeon, that they will possibly be a mixed lot of all 
colours, and not a good variety among them. You 
may raise thousands of seedlings, and none he worth 
keeping. The case is different with named varieties 
which can be had cheaply in May. 

Lobelia tenuior (F. (J.).-This Lobelia is said to 
have been introduced many years ago, but it is only 
within the last few years that it has become popular. 
Compared with the forms of L. speciosa, it is a 
m uch "ftnel of more straggling habit, 

while the Individual blooms are al*b larger. It [j 
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usually prown in pots for decoration, the growths 
being held in position with four sticks and a piece 
of matting passed round them. It is also very use¬ 
ful for baskets, and treated in this way it is very 
pretty, the Ion-, straggling shoots plentifully laden 
with brilliant blue flowers hanging down for some 
distance. In any selection of plants suitable for 
hanging-baskets this Lobelia ought to be included. 

For your edging to Begonias you will find a good 
form of L. specioaa to be far better. 

Chinese Primulas the second year IS.).— 

Chinese Primulas are so easily raised from seed 
sown early in June that it is not at all worth while 
to bother about keeping old plants through the 
summer after they have flowered ; it seldom answers. 

Take cuttings of tops of Pelargoniums now, and put 
them into sandy soil in pots iu warmth. When 
rooted grow them on singly in pots all the summer, 
and during July and August stand outdoors, keep¬ 
ing the blooms pinched out till the end of August. 

Then get them under g .jss, and in warmth they 
should flower all the winter. Your Asparagus plu- 
mosus haa probably suffered from lack of warmth. 

It should break up again strong in the summer. 

Grubs at Cyclamen-roots (C . 2).).—The roots of 
;our Cyclamen are attacked by the grubs of the 
olack Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), a common 
and very destructive pe«t to the roots of there plants 
as well as to those of Primulas, Begonias. Ferns, and 
various other plants. The only way of destroying 
them is to pick them out from among the roots. 

The beetles, which are also very destructive, as they 
injure the leaves of Vines, Ferns, and other plants, 
are very difficult to find, as they only feed at night. 

If it is‘suspected that a plant is attacked by them, 
it should be laid on its side on a white cloth, or the 
cloth laid under it, and when it is dark a bright 
light should be thrown upon it. This will probably 
cause the weevils to fall, when they will easily be 
eeen on the white cloth. If they do not, give the 
plant a good shake, when they will fall on to the 
cloth. 

Growing Lavender (S. Clark).— In growing 
Lavender the situation is important—that which is 
elevated and with a southern and western exposure 
is the best. Shelter from the noitli is alo very im¬ 
portant. The subsoil must be dry during the winter, 
and the surface soil of a calcareous nature. Where 
a loamy soil overlies chalk, though this be at a 
distance of 2 feet from the surface, all necessary 
conditions to success are present. A fairly luxuriant 
growth gives the best crop of spikes, and from these I nower. 
a better yield of oil is obtained than from small, 
puny flowers, the result of poor, half-starved land. 

A too rich soil would induce a luxuriant growth, 
which will not stand severe frost. In preparing the 
land for the plants, it ought to be well worked, 
ploughing it 8 inches deep, if possible, following with 
a subsoil plough in every furrow, alterwaids crossing 
the top spit to break up the clods. When it is de¬ 
sired to Increase the stock, pieces with three or four 
growths attuched are the best. These, clipped off the 
plants by a sharp, downward tug, contain a small 
portion of old wood attached to the base, commonly 
called a heel. From this part roots soon spring. If 
the ground is at all poor, a dressing of farm-yard 
manure should be dug in previous to planting. The 
flowers are usually' collected in August, and if June 
and July have been bright and tine the result is 
aatiafactory, whereas if the weather has been dull 
and wet only half the quantity of oil is obtained. 

The flowers are generally cut with a sickle and after¬ 
wards tied into bunches. 

Chrysanthemum-buds (Kililton).— Your question 
ia frequently asked by growers who fail to under¬ 
stand the proper meaning of the technical terms em¬ 
ployed by writers and others when describing the de¬ 
velopment of a Chrysanthemum-plant. You *>ay that 
you buy little Chrysanthemum-plants, and when they 
attain a height of about 6 inches you stop them 
before any bud 6hows. You state also what is per¬ 
fectly correct, that, as a result of the plants being 
•topped, buds subsequently appear on such branches. 

You ask, “ What is the name of such buds? Are 
they ‘ break ’ buds or first 4 crown ’ buds?” To give 
a satisfactory reply to this question is not by any 
means an ea*y matter, much depending on the time 
at which the propagation took place. Assuming that 
you purchased your Chrysanthemum-plants in the 
earliest months of the year, the first bud to develop 
in the apex of the respective shoots would be de¬ 
scribed as a flret 44 crown " bud. If. instead of your 
stopping the plants as you are accustomed to do, 
you were to leave them to develop in natural 
fashion, a bud would in due course appear in the 
point of the shoot, and this bud would cause the 
plants to branch or break out into several lateral 
growths. Your stopping of the plant is, therefore, 
the equivalent of trie development of a 44 break ” 
bud. Were you to purchase your plants quite late 
In the season, it is possible that the first buds to 
develop might be terminal buds. In the life-history 
of most Chrysanthemum-plante, when left to de¬ 
velop their growth naturally, there are first the 
“ break ” buds (already described), then the first 
“ crown ” buds (also described above), and, subse¬ 
quently. second 44 crown ” b\ids, and, finally, terminal 
buds. ‘These last-mentioned buds mark the termina¬ 
tion of the plant’s grow th, hence the name 44 ter¬ 
minal ” buds. There are exceptions to this rule, 
some varieties of the Chrysanthemum developing a 
third " crown ” bud before the terminal buds. 

Crown buds always appear individually in the apex 
of the shoots, and terminal buds are developed In 
clusters, which, in order to get better flowers, are 
as a rule severely thinned. 


Fig-trees are regularly pruned that course of treat* | 
meat sometimes becomes needful, aa old branches in > 
time become bare Where there is a bare stem with 
some young shoots at its points, tie in beside the 
bare part some one or more young shoots, if there 
are such, as the tree is in that way better furnished. 


short replies. 

George Alien.—No; if the plants are very dirty, 
then washing the leaves in the way you mention is 

certainly the best, - R. L. S.— \es; if the Daisies 

are allowed to run to seed before u in- the mowing- 
machine. If you mow the lawn regularly-say, every 
week or ten days—there will then be no danger. 

Fern Lover.-'So ; the only thing you can do is to 
take immediate steps to combat the fly when it 
appears by fumigating with XL- All. —— A .—as 
you know nothing of the subject, your best plan will 
Ive to get employment on a fruit farm in Canada, 
and thus learn fruit-growing thoroughly on the spot. 

Books are of little value to you.- Old Garde n. T 5, 

Your neighbour is responsible. When sending queries, 
please read our rule* as to number we answer in any 

one week to any one correspondent.- V. D.- Quite 

impossible to advise without seeing your garden.—— 
W r E. K.— Your best plan will be to prepare a hot¬ 
bed. and raise your Stocks and Phlox Drummondi on 
thia. If you cannot do this, then it is an easy 
matter to raise the plants in the greenhouse, even 
though the same is not heated. The only difference 
will be that the seedlings will not appear so quickly, 
but they will be iu plenty of time for planting out 
in Mav. Enquirer.— Yes; all the pl’.nts you men¬ 
tion should succeed with you. We do not know the 

plant vou refer to as Cabula.-if. F . IL -Sec reply 

re “ Nesting-boxes,” in our issue of January 21st, 
page 44. ________ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.- W. R. U.-l, Eiicn, must 
have flowers; 2, Retinospora pisifera aurea; 3, Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana erecta viridis.— -W. A., Lane*.— 

Begonia inearnata (syn. B. insigms).- Henry 

Dennett.—1, Centropogon Lueyanus; 2. Begonia 

Dregei.- F. Russell.— Cyprjpedium hirsutissimuin. 

- Gioster.— A, Begonia, but specimen too poor to 

say which; B, Semporvivum Hawerthu 

Name of fruit.-K. M. II.- Apple Cornish Gilli- 


National 8weet Pea 8oolety.— We are in 

formed that the Sweet Pea “Annual” and 
the schedule of prizes for 1911 will be sent 
to all members of the N.S.P.S. M the end of 
the present week. Since the annual general 
meeting no fewer than sixty-three new mem¬ 
bers have joined the society, and several addi¬ 
tional local societies have become affiliated. 
A goodly number of Sweet Peas have been 
sent to Guildford by raisers at home and 
abroad, consequently the society’s trials pro¬ 
mise to be as interesting as in any previous 
year. For particulars of membership and 
affiliation, our readers are referred to the 
hon. sec., Mr. C. H. Curtis, Adelaide-road, 
Brentford. 

Nesting-boxes.— Your readers may Ik; interested 
to know that excellent nesting-boxes may be had 
from Mr. Light, Timber Merchant. Christchurch, or 
from The Avon Village Industries, Avon, Chrst- 
church, at Is. Cd. each, free on rail. They are ready 
to hang up, and the tops fit well, but can be lilted 
off. The holes are of different sizes, for small or 
large birds.—N ora S. Hay. 

Weed in pond.—I shall be much obliged i.' some 
reader can tell me how to keep down Blanket-weed 
in a email pond. There fa hardly any flow of water, 
but it is not absolutely stagnant. My fantail p’goons 
drink from it, so there mu t be nothing poisonous 
put into the water.—R. F. R. 

Bulbs and birds.— The letter on this subject 
signed by 44 A land.i ” is interesting. Will he answer 
the following questions:—(1) What does he suggest 
should be used in the patent weblier, if not black 
cotton? (2) Where can Baron Berlepsch’s food-bells 
be procured?—F. F. R. 

PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


FRUIT. 

Pruning Fig-tree (TF. E. H .).—Figs fruit on the 
young wood of the preceding year's growth, and 
unless that is well ripened it can hardly produce 
fruit. You should nail iu to the wall as many of 
the be*t of these shoots as you can, at from 3 inches 
to 4 inches apart, then cut clean away all the reat. 
If the tree has been neglected it may be even need¬ 
ful to cut out some of the old branches and lay in 
younger ones to repluft them, but that j!a a matter 
that can be determined oalfr by 



When 


We Uko to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of * 1 The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless • 


CHOICE NEW HARDY PLANTS 

Aoonltnm WUsonL immense spikes of pale sky-blu® 

flowers. 94L ea< h; 7/6 do*. 

Aeon It um Fischeri, Tiolet-blue wii h bright i-hining 

fnhuifM. fid. each ; 4''- doz. 

Anchuaa Opal, o le blue. 9d, ea> h ; 7 6 doz. 

Artcmesia lactiflora. fine plumes or white flowers, 
aim,ml scented. 9d. each; 7 6 doz. 

Astilbe Arendsil Salmon Queen, graceful spikes of 
light-alnmr-pn.k 2 H Carfl. 

Aster Beauty Of Colwall.fine double lavender 

9d. each ; 7 6 dot 

Aster Star Shower, creamy white form of Hon E. 

Gibbs. v, ry <1, curative. 9d. each ; 7/6 doz. 

Aster Novelty, pale lavender, shaded pink, small flowers 
completely covering the plant. A.M., R.H.S., 19k". 

9d. each ; 7 6 doz. 

Aster Climax, the finest of the Nova heigh type, flowers 
measuring in ly 2 inches across 9d. each ; 7 6 doz. 

Aster St. Eg win. a beautiful shade of bright pink, a 
neat plant. 6<L each ; 4 6 doz. 

fill ry gantho w» n m ma rlm nni, complete collection. 

12 fine varieties for 4/6* 

Delphiniums, *11 the newest and best are grown. 

Helenlum Riverton Gem. large flowers of a waii- 
flower-red. 6dl. each ; 4 6 doz. 

Heleninm Riverton Beauty, a tine companion to 

Riverton Gem, hut a bright yellow. 6d. each; 4/o doz. 

Geum Mrs. Bradabaw, enormous flowers, aouhle 

crimson 13 each. 

Llthospermnm Heavenly Blue, a bright sky-bine, 
a splendid audition for the ro.-k garden or front row of 
hertmeeoiie b rder. 13 each. 

Oriental Poppies-Mrs. Perry, orange-annem, 9a. 
each ; Prill 0088 Ina. pale salmon. 6d. each ; BODS, 
Filvery pink, 9d. each ; Marie btUdbOlme. salmon- 
flesh, 6d. tai h We can tupply 12 choice varieties of 
Oriental Poppies, distinct, fur 4 -. 

Lupinns Moci lielml, the finest and most compact of 
i lie pink f hades 6dL each ; 4 6 doz. 

Golega Niobe. finest white to date, recommended. L-ca. 
Gales a Her Majesty, this variety gives flowers of a 
bright rose colour. l.-eacn. 

Galesa carnea plena, double rosy-carmine. 9d. each. 
Phloxes —We have a tine collection snd offer best value 
in the trade. Llndfield Beauty, bright salmon- 
pink of largest size, 1/6 each ; 15 - doz. Fran AntonUk 
Buchner, finest white. A.M., R.H S , 1910, 9d. each; 
7. 6 doz G. A. Strohleln, orartge-6car)el. cannino 
eye, of finest form, 1, - each ; 10 6 doz. Gen. VBJCL 
HeutftX, salmon-red. white centre, very attractive, 9d. 
each ; 7-6 doz. 12 choice varieties for 6- 
Sidalcea Lister!, a beautiful variety of a flesh pink 
shade. 6d. each; 46 dot. 

Rudbeckia Goldstrahl, very double bright yellow 
variety, growing only 4ti., and flowering earlier than 
Golden Glow. 6d. each ; 4 6 doz. 

Potentillas. 12 choice named doubles fur 3/-. 

Saxifragas.— We have a good stock of the best new 
varieties—Decipiens Bathoniensis, Chbrani, CotUall 
Cream, etc., good plants. 1> each; 10/6 doz. 

Ws were awarded 8liver Gilt Bankelan and Sliver Qllt 
Flora Medale, R.H.S., for Hardy Plants, In Autumn, 1910 
Wo have an Immense Stock of Hartly 
Plants at Reasonable Prices. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

JAMES BOX, F.R.H.S., The Nurseries, 

L1NDFIELD, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 



HORNE’S 


SPECIAL LOW 
CASH OFFER. 


10,000 MAIDEN APPLES, on English Para¬ 
dise. The following popular kinda are included:—.James 
Grieve, lien's Red, Charles Ross, Cox's Orange, Brantley 
Seedling. Lord Derby, F.cklinville Seedling, Newton Wonder, 
Norfolk Wonder. Blenheim Orange, Warner's Rival, Quar- 
renden, Lane’s Prince Albert, Beauty of Bath, Lord buftleld, 
Btirling Castle, Hnublon, Grenadier. Annie Elizabeth, Hector 
Macdonald, Edward VII., Wellington, Peusgood Nonsuch, 
Potts Seedling. Price 58. per doz.; 38s* 100 

Also a very fine lot of 20 000 PYRAMID APPLES 
(2 & 3 years) on English Paradise, including:— 
Worcester Pea-main, Cox's Orange Pmpin, James Grieve, 
Allington Pippin, Bramley 8eedling, Warner’s King, Hou- 
blon. Charles Ross, Lane's Prince Albert, Beauty of Batb, 
Lord Derby, Ecklinville Seedling, ltibston Pippin, Newton 
Wonder, Ben’s Bed, Grenadier, Annie Elizabeth, motor 
Macdonald, Gladstone, Stirling Castle. Lord Grosvenor, King 
of Pippin. Price 9e. per doz.; 60s. RO. 

Victoria Plumg (2 years), 10s. doz. Lee’s prolific Black 
Currants (2 years), very fine, 2ft doz.; If 8.100 Greengage 
Gooseberry frets, 2ft. doz. Sutton’s Flower of Spring 
Cabbage plants, 2ft. 6<L 1,000. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

W. HOW fi SOHS, Cliffe, nr. Rochester, Kent. 



POPULAR SEED RAISER 

Grow S WEET PEA S in three 
69 etparatt compartments. 
Send for Circular. 

^ ELLIS. Ru shall. Walsall 


GREENHOUSES 

from 38/- ; Frames. 12/6 1 Sheds, 29/'6 ; 
Lights, 1/6; Poultry Houses, 15/9. 

BRAHAM & SON, i£££V'*. 

POSE TRAINING.—I have a special Rope 

Xu for training Roses. Quite new; rot-proof, though it 
hoids the moisture, and is warmer than iron chain, lid. 
and 2jd. per yard; size, 3 in. round. Recommended Lw 
leading experts. List and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, 
Garden Net Works, Rye. 


A PLANTS.—In two Parts: Engllsh-Latin and Latin. 
English. By We Miller. 12a; poat free. 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Tima.— PUBLISHER, 17, Funmabst., Hoi born, London, E.Q. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

8 lrawberry British Queen.— I -see. in the 

last Gardening Illustratxd that a writer 
includes this among the poor croppers. That 
is not my experience at all. It certainly is 
not so free as others, but in fair seasons it 
bears abundantly with me, both on light and 
heavy soils. Where one does get it good, it 
is, to me, worth the whole lot.—W. 

Two Tree-Willows. —Sometimes, in looking 
at these Willows, I think of the difference 
between gardening and botanical descrip¬ 
tions. Tn books I find the yellow Willow de¬ 
scribed as a variety of the white Willow, 
whereas in effect they are wholly different, 
winter or summer, and just now the differ¬ 
ence is very striking between the white and 
varieties of the yellow Willow. As regards 
garden plants and shrubs, botanical distinc¬ 
tions are often useless.—W. 

Polygonum baldschuanloum.— In reply 
to *‘An Amateur of Hardy Flowers," I write 
to say that I got a plant of Polygonum bald- 
schuanicum from a well-known firm about 
three years ago. It was carefully planted 
on a wall facing about west, in good, rather 
moist soil. So far, it has had only three or 
four miserable little whitish flowers each 
summer, and the leaves turn brown soon 
after they appear. What can be the rea¬ 
son? Does the plant dislike a limy soil?— 
Melissa. 

Erioa mediterranea hybrida under glass. 

—At Kew this is used for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse, and in this way not only is 
it an object of beauty for a considerable time, 
but the flowers are remarkably bright and 
fresh. Erica arborea and its hybrid, Erica 
Veitchi, are also treated in the same way. 
With the gradual spread of London, Kew 
suffers a good deal in winter from the sooty 
impurities in the atmosphere, hence dense- 
growing subjects, that bloom out-of-doors at 
this season, are by no means so fresh as when 
they develop in a clearer and purer air. 

Zonal Pelargonium Paul Cramp*!.— Both 
for planting out and for pots this variety 
must take high rank. It is of strong habit 
without l>eing coarse, and produces big 
trusses, which, when grown in pots, last a 
long time in good condition. For late autumn 
and winter bloom it is very good. Amateurs 
with cool greenhouses should grow some 
plants for late bloom. They give very little 
trouble, and contrast finely with Chrys¬ 
anthemums and other late autumn and win¬ 
ter-blooming things. Grown in the open air 
in the full sun, pick off all buds until Sep¬ 
tember, and fine trusses will result.— BY- 
FLEET. 

Eranthemum graoilHIorum.— Many of the 
Eranthemums are valuable from the" attrac¬ 
tive nature of their blossoms, while some of 
them are additionally so owing to the fact, 
that they are prod ucetL-dp ring the winter 
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months. Compared with some of the others, 
E. gracilifloruni is of rather straggling habit, 
hut this may be counteracted by pinching it 
two or three times during its earlier stages. 
The flowers, which are borne in clusters, are 
of a somewhat curved tubular shape, and in 
colour lavender with a paler blotch on the 
lower lip, a decidedly uncommon tint among 
the many Eranthemums in cultivation. This 
species is a native of Penang, and is also 
known by the specific names of malacccnse 
and punctatum. It is seldom met with in 
gardens, but it may be seen each winter in 
the T range at Kew. 

Azalea Illuminator.— This is one of the 
several garden varieties of Azalea obtained 
by the intercrossing of various forms of the 
Indian Azalea and the little Japanese Azalea 
amoena. The best-known of this section is 
the variety Hexe, which has become a popu¬ 
lar market plant. This has the hose-in-hose 
character of the typical A. amoena, but the 
blossoms are larger and richer in colour. 
From this particular variety A. Illuminator 
differs in being a taller-growing plant, while 
the flowers are larger and without the hose- 
in-hose feature of the other. The colour is 
a kind of bright purplish magenta. A group 
of Illuminator is just now very bright in the 
greenhouse at Kew. It was raised by the 
late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, and w r as 
given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society twenty-five years ago. 

The Vernal 8nowflake.— Among the hardy 
bulbous plants available for garden decora¬ 
tion in the early months of the year none, 

I perhaps, yields more effective flowers than 
the Vernal Snowflake (Leucojum vernura). It 
succeeds in ordinary garden soil and it never 
fails to flower. It is, therefore, deserving of 
being planted freely either on the rockery, 
in the flower border, or the wild garden, 
where its beautiful chaste white blossoms, 
tipped with green, and resembling nothing 
so much as a huge Snowdrop, prove a great 
source of enjoyment at this season of the 
year. It is now in full flower with me, and 
to have it thus early somewhat sheltered 
positions should be accorded it. The sum¬ 
mer and autumn Snowflakes are also highly 
valued subjects, but the variety under notice 
is by many much more appreciated owing 
to its very early flowering.—A. W., Kent. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).— 

“ South Devon ” lias done useful service in 
calling attention to the Mezereon at this sea¬ 
son- a time when it is of great value, and 
wlien its presence in the g&Tden and shrub¬ 
bery is most enjoyed. I have raised plants 
from seeds, and find this a good method of 
obtaining a stock and also some variety of 
colour. With me some of my white seedlings 
come into bloom about a month before those 
with purple flowers, a few being of particu¬ 
larly good, upright habit, and giving elegant 
wreaths of flowers. As “ South Devon ” says, 
some of the white varieties have yellow ber¬ 
ries, but in the fruit bearing stage* those with 


red berries are by far the more ornamental. 
Native plant'though it is, the Mezereon ought 
to'find a place in every garden where win¬ 
ter-flowering shrubs are enjoyed. The seeds 
should be sown as soon as the berries are 
quite ripe, and the seedlings will usually ap¬ 
pear the following spring, although I "have 
found a few remaining dormant until another 
year.— Ess. 

Habranthus pratsnsls or fulgsns.— It 

would be of interest were some of the many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated north 
of the Humber to tell us from actual expe¬ 
rience of the behaviour of Habranthus pra¬ 
tensis or fulgens in the open. It is frequently 
said that it is quite hardy under a south wall, 
but I am doubtful if many north of the Hum¬ 
ber can grow it successfully in such a place, 
although we know that there are corners in 
some gardens—say, in the bays in a range of 
glass-houses, where many tender plants will 
remain uninjured in most winters. Under 
ordinary conditions—say, in a garden of com¬ 
mon loam, with no protection but that 
afforded by being planted under a south wall, 
I am doubtful if any reader will be able to 
report the successful cultivation of H. praten¬ 
sis in the north.— R. N. T. 

Gladiolus Baron Joseph Hulot.— Many 
readers will now be purchasing their Gladioli 
for the season, and it seems timely to remind 
them of what is still, perhaps, the finest of 
the blue and violet varieties of the Lemoinei 
section. This is Baron Joseph Hulot, also 
known as Blue Jay, a beautiful Gladiolus, 
and one appreciated for its effective colour¬ 
ing. The flowers are of a fine violet, almost 
a real blue, and when planted in a group of 
some size, associated with some light-coloured 
flower, such as Anemone japomca alba or 
Galtonia candicans, the effect is superb. I 
have seen it in a broad line, with another of 
Galtonia candicans behind, and to those who 
like formal planting the appearance of the 
border was truly fine. It has held its own 
well, although many other violet or blue 
varieties have been distributed since it was 
first sent out.—Ess. 

8 trelitzla Kawansis. —A very interesting, 
and at the same time ornamental, Strelitzia 
is now in flower, and has been for some time, 
in the wannest portion of the temperate- 
house at Kew. It is of hybrid origin, the 
cross having been made in 1898, and the first 
flowers were produced during the winter of 
1909-1910. The parents of S. Kewensis are 
the Bird’s Head or Bird of Paradise flower 
(Strelitzia Reginae), this being the female 
parent. It was fertilised with the pollen of 
the large-growing S. angusta, and the pro¬ 
geny has many of the features of both 
species. It is of taller growth than 8. Re- 
mee, with much larger leaves, while the 
owers, which are a good deal in the way of 
those of the latter species, are pale yellow 
and blue. Consequently, it is less showy 
than 8. Reginae, whose blossoms are of a 
rich orange and purple.. Reginae is a 
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very striking plant for a warm greenhouse, 
as it flowers during the winter months, re¬ 
mains in perfection for a considerable time, 
and is quite startling in the shape and con¬ 
trasts of colour to be seen in the bloom. 

Brussels Sprouts braised. — Wash the 
vegetables carefully in salt water, rinse care¬ 
fully, and throw them into a saucepan of 
boiling water—no salt—let them boil about 
five minutes. Strain off the water, put them 
back into the saucepan, a shallow one if pos¬ 
sible, with a knob of butter—not salt butter 
(no salt butter is used in French cooking), 
and a little pepper ; stew very gently, without 
stirring, simply shaking the saucepan now 
and then to prevent burning, for at least 
two hours. Sprinkle a little salt on the 
Sprouts just before serving. Saving when 
used for soups, it is usual in France to 
h/anrjiir all vegetables, i.r., boil them for 
about five minutes, and this first water is 
always thrown away. The water in which 
vegetables are cooked is nearly always kept 
for soup.— Jeanne E. Schmahl in Country 
Life . 

Eranthemumpulchellum.— This is remark¬ 
able for the rich metallic blue of its numerous 
flowers. It is of easy increase and culture, 
and, though often spoken of as a stove plant, 
it, like several of its allies, is more satisfac¬ 
tory when grown in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, as in a warmer structure insect pests 
often give trouble. Tlirips and a small mite 
which often attacks Begonias are particularly 
fond of this Eranthemum. A succession of 
its attractive blossoms is kept up for some 
time, usually during the months of December, 
January, and February. They drop very 
quickly when cut, and this is, perhaps, the 
reason that the Eranthemum'in question is 
not more grown. It is fairly prolific in 
names, for beside that at the head of this 
note, under which it is usually grown in gar¬ 
dens, it is also known as Eranthemum nervo¬ 
sum and Dsedalacanthus nervosus. From a 
botanical standpoint this last name is now 
regarded as the correct one. Two other spe¬ 
cies of Eranthemum are well worth growing 
—namely, E. macrophyllum, with smaller 
flowers, of a paler blue than E. pulchellum, 
but borne in the early months of the year, 
and E. Watti or parvum, an autumn-flowering 
species, with deep bluish-purple blossoms.— 
X. 

The Bergamot Pears.— An excellent crop 
on an old wall-tree of the old Autumn Ber¬ 
gamot (at its best about the end of October) 
in a season when many high-class Pears were 
none too plentiful, led to the conclusion that 
this old variety is well worth noting for or¬ 
chard planting, either in bush or pyramid 
form. Although rather small, the flavour is 
very good, and it is a pretty sure cropper un¬ 
less a very severe time is experienced in 
spring. I remember some very large stan¬ 
dards in some of the Sussex orchards, that 
yielded bushels of fruit in favourable years. 
Bergamotte d’Esperen can hardly be called a 
satisfactory Pear in the majority of places. 
It very seldom ripens, even when wall-grown. 
Opinions are very divided as to the merits of 
GanseFs Bergamot, some placing it quite at 
the top, while others say that it is a very 
disappointing Pear, the truth being that it 
requires a w r arm, sheltered situation and an 
open, warm soil to have it in perfection. Un¬ 
less such conditions are available, it is very 
little use planting it. There are many small 
forms of Bergamotte, varying in quality and 
season, that one occasionally sees, but they 
are not generally grown in England.— 
E. B. S. 

Heaths and lime. —I was much interested 
in Mr. Clarence Elliott’s notes on “Heaths 
and Lime” in a January number of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, and wish more readers 
of that useful paper would take up the sub¬ 
ject and give their experiences of lime in 
the soil. It seems to me that most poat- 
loving plants hate it. Is this the case? And 
would some of them succeed w’ithout peat 
if they w'ere also without linie? One con¬ 
stantly sees in gardening papers and cata¬ 
logues that, certain plants require peat, but 
seldom a word about lime ; and, surely, it 
is poisonous to many plants? 1 take it that 
the soil contains lime where there is “hard” 
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water, with a white calcareous deposit; also 
that the rain water, too, would be somewhat 
affected ; but, being quite ignorant on the 
subject, should be very grateful for any 
information. One longs to grow the fasci¬ 
nating plants w’ritten about by Mr. Wvnd- 
ham Fitzherbert and others—Crocus Im- 
perati, for instance, described in Gardening 
Illustrated, February 11th. But I believe 
his garden is on granite and peat, and that 
it would probably be useless to try suc-h 
things in a limy soil, even though it is rich, 
and the place not very cold—excellent for 
most fruits, Roses, and tlfte Ranunculus tribe, 
etc., but fatal to Rhododendrons and many 
other plants. Surely many amateur gar¬ 
deners would be very glad if someone could 
sent a list of “ lime-loving and lime-hating 
plants” to Gardening Illustrated?— 
Carola. 

Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans).— 
Replying to Mr. Denroek-Smith’s query in 
your issue of February 11th, I think it may 
interest him to know* that a plant of the 
above has flowered with me for the first time 
this winter. It has been in its present posi¬ 
tion—against a south wall—for four or five 
years, so it seems as if it required to be 
well established before it will flower.. This 
plant did not flower till some time after 
Christmas, but a friend and neighbour of 
mine had an old plant a mass of blossom 
before Christmas. Is there any truth in the 
idea that water in which the cut flowers are 
put is injurious to animals?— H. G. Hawker. 

-Mr. Denrock-Smith inquires about 

the behaviour of this shrub in Scotland. I 
notice a considerable difference between 
plants growing here in similar situations. 
Two of them have flowered freely for many 
years and ripen seed. They are trained on a 
stone wall with S.W. exposure. The third 
plant, equally vigorous in growth, receiving 
the same attention in thinning out old wood, 
and facing due south, only flowers occasion¬ 
ally. This year it had not a single blossom. 
—Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans). 
—Mr. Wyndham Fitzherbert, at page 76, 
gives a needed word of warning as to the 
aggressive habit of the Winter Heliotrope, as 
many have introduced it into their gardens 
only to find that they have brought a weed 
there, most difficult to eradicate, and not 
worth the room it occupies, where there are 
so many good plants awaiting admission. 
It is only suitable for the roughest of places, 
where few things of worth can be grown, 
and where it can do no harm by spreading. 
I know an old garden wdiere this PetasiteB 
has been grown for many years under a 
south wall, and where it is annually kept in 
bounds by a little alley running between the 
narrow border in which it is planted and the 
broad herbaceous border in front. It re¬ 
quires to be drastically treated by deep dig¬ 
ging and cutting the roots before they can 
enter the soil of the alley, but it spreads too 
rapidlv along its own narrow border, and its 
presence is injurious to the wall trees. Under 
these circumstances it is surprising that it is 
tolerated, and it is only retained because of 
its sweet scent, and because of the value of 
the fragrant flowers. It might, however, be 
accommodated elsewhere, and such a place 
as Mr. Fitzherbert suggests is suitable. 
Those, however, who have no rough place 
beside the garden, and have only a garden 
of limited dimensions, will do well to eschew 
the Winter Heliotrope and content them¬ 
selves with choice plants of less spreading 
habit.— S. Arnott. 

Azalea Obtuea. —This is the name under 
which an exceedingly pretty free-flowering 
Azalea is generally grown in gardens, though 
from a botanical standpoint its correct name 
is Rhododendron indicum obtusum. It is of 
a compact twiggy habit of growth, while the 
flowers are of a bright red colour. There is 
a very pretty variety, alba, with pure white 
blossoms, though occasionally a few coloured 
or parti-coloured blooms are produced. As 
this Azalea will in a greenhouse flower soon 
after Christmas, it must be regarded as a 
very useful plant. True, the blossoms are 
not large, and many people now look upon 
size as the principal recommendation, at 


least in the case of flowers, but, fortunately, 
all are not of that mind. The class of small- 
flowered Azaleas to which this belongs is 
far more satisfactory when struck from cut¬ 
tings than if grafted, which method of pro¬ 
pagation is usually followed in the case oT 
the Indian Azalea. Cuttings of these Aza¬ 
leas are not at all difficult to strike, if the 
young growing shoots are in the spring taken 
off at a length of tw r o to three inches and 
dibbled securely into well-drained pots filled 
with a mixture of sand and peat, pressed 
down very firmly. After having been watered 
they must then be stood in a close propa¬ 
gating case or covered with a bell-glass. At 
all events it is very necessary to keep them 
air-tight, and in this way, with a gentle heat, 
roots will soon be produced. 

Eupatorlum vernale.— I am pleased to 
find an appreciative note in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated respecting the 
merits of this plant. I should also like to 
direct attention to its near relative E. petio- 
larc, which in many respects boars a close 
resemblance to E. vernale, but which I con¬ 
sidered to be the more.adapted for general 
decorative purposes when it was re-intro¬ 
duced some six or seven years ago. I grow 
some few dozens of E. petiolare each year, 
as the flowers are so much appreciated for 
their fragrant, heliotrope-like perfume. At 
the present time I have a batch some 50 in 
number, in 54 and 48 sized pots, ranging 
from 18 inches to 24 inches in height, each 
plant being furnished with from 7 to 15 
growths, which are surmounted in every 
instance with corymbs of partly-open flowers. 
The colour and shape of the leaves are iden¬ 
tical with those of E. vernale, but they are 
not nearly so large, neither are the flower- 
heads quite so branching. It is an exceed¬ 
ingly useful plant, and the flowers, lasting as 
they do for a long period in good condition, 
arc admirably adapted for indoor use, as 
well as the decoration of the greenhouse and 
conservatory. It should be accorded cool 
treatment from start to finish to have it in 
the best condition, as the slightest amount 
of warmth causes the plants to become leggy, 
and the flowers, as a result, are never so 
fine nor so enduring. Like E. vernale the 
variety under consideration is easily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings made of the young 
growths in the spring.—A. W. 

Sof&num oapeleaetrum.— This must have 
good culture to have plants laden with their 
orange fruits. The plants are easily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings or increased by seed, 
and those having a few plants in the green¬ 
house will find suitable young shoots during 
February and early March. Place about 
four of these round the side of a 4-inch 
pot of sandy soil, and stand in a warm pro¬ 
pagating box, where roots will quickly form, 
when divide and place one in a two-and-a- 
half inch pot of loam and leaf-soil, and keep 
near the glass in a temperature of 55 degs. or 
a little more, nipping out the shoot when 
growth becomes active, resulting shoots to 
be again pinched to form a bushy plant. 
Before getting pot-bound transfer into 5-inch 
pots of loamy soil, with a little decayed 
manure, and keep in a growing temperature 
until June, when a cold frame will suit them 
for a month, by which time they may be 
stood in the open, giving them a warm 
corner, standing the pots on an ash bottom 
and affording a mulch of exhausted liot-bed 
manure (I use old Mushroom-bed manure), 
covering the pots entirely, and allowing 
ample space for each plant to develop. 
Attend to the watering of the plants daily, 
but plunged in this way they do not dry up 
much. They are given manurial waterings 
twice a week, and syringed with Qua^ssla 
extract if green-fly attack them. In case of 
a wet time while in flow r er a frame can be 
placed over them until a set has been se¬ 
cured. Old plants should be pruned hard 
back in April, and when new growth starts 
the old soil taken away, repotted, kept- 
under glass until established, and then 
treated similar to young plants. Seedling* 
form more straggling plants and do not 
berry so well as a rule. House the plant* 
early in October, affording a little fire beat, 
if wanted early.—J. Mayne. 
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EARLY STRAWBERRIES. 


APPLE BEAUTY OF KENT. 

This week we have pleasure in placing before 
our readers an illustration of a very fine and 
deservedly popular Apple, named Beauty of 
Kent. It is not a new variety, neither is its 
cultivation confined to the county after which 
it is named, for wherever the Apple will suc¬ 
ceed, there the variety under consideration 
will generally be found represented. It has 
been known to fruit-growers for the last 80 
years at the least, and still occupies front 
rank as a fruit of first-rate quality. As may 
be seen, this Apple attains the largest size 
and is handsomely proportioned. It is also 
an extremely attractive fruit, as the skin 
assumes a deep yellow tint, flushed and 
striped with crimson when ripe. The flesh 
is yellowish in colour, tender, and pos¬ 
sesses an abundance of juice of rich sub-acid 
flavour. Were it not for its large size Beauty 
of Kent would be esteemed by many as a 
dessert fruit, so pleasantly flavoured is it. 
Besides the good qualities already set forth, 
those of having a vigorous and healthy con- 


Experienced Strawberry-growers are well 
aware that to reap the full reward of their 
labour they must have plants in the very 
pink of condition, and they also know that 
to obtain them of the desired quality they 
must make {^reparations a year in advance. 
In many gardens it is customary to take the 
runners from plants that have fruited. No 
greater mistake can be made. By the time 
that fruit is ripe the plants are in a semi- 
exhausted condition, and the runners they 
make have not the vigour and freshness 
which are necessary to build up fruiting 
plants with well-ripened, strong crowns, and 
well rooted in early autumn. With ordinary 
attention and fairiy well-rooted plants it is 
an easy enough matter to secure a good set 
of fruit in March and April, but it is other- 
| wise a month or more earlier. In order to 
obtain ripe fruit in March the plants must 
be started in December, and, therefore, ex¬ 
perience very adverse climatic conditions in 
their early stages of growth. These condi¬ 
tions are severely felt by imperfectly-rooted 
plants, and unless exceptionally fine weather 
is experienced when they come into bloom 



Apple Beauty of Kent. 


stitution and being a free and regular cropper 
have to be added. It succeeds grown in any 
form, but is particularly suitable for culti¬ 
vating either as a standard, bush, or espa¬ 
lier. To sum up, it is one of the best winter 
Apples in cultivation, and should find a place 
in every collection, whether it be large or 
small. 

Early Peach-house. —Things are moving, 
and the disbudding or thinning of the young 
shoots must be finished now, and most of the 
fruits not likely to be required for a crop 
may be taken from the underside of the i 
trellis. If we are in any doubt about the 
removal of shoots or fruits, it may be wise 
to leave them for further consideration. If 
the condition of the roots is known, there 
will be no difficulty in giving the necessary 
support in the way of food and moisture—in 
fact, the moisture may be used to convey 
what food is required to the roots. Peaches, 
especially in early houses, will have their 
roots inside the house, and therefore will be 
under the cultivator’s control, and this means 
that the giving of proper nourishment mu6t 
be carefully studied and attended to. Peach- 
trees will use up a good deal of nourishment 
now. 


only a percentage of the flowers will set. 
The only way to make sure of runners which 
shall be good and early, is to put out young 
plant* every year. One hundred plants put 
into good ground at the right time will 
furnish six or seven hundred good runners. 
I prefer autumn planting, as then the plant* 
have good hold of the ground, and, therefore, 
are able to stand against a hot, dry time 
better than those set out in spring. It some¬ 
time* happens that, owing to weather, one is 
not able to plant much before April. In the 
case of soils which dry out quickly there is 
a danger of the plants suffering a check 
before they become established, with the re¬ 
sult that the production of runners is de¬ 
layed. When planting cannot be done in 
autumn, it should be done as early in March 
as possible. The trouble is that after winter 
i rains the ground, especially if of a rather 
heavy nature, has to be well sweetened by 
rough digging, which, of course, takes a 
couple of weeks or more according to the 
nature of the soil. One way of making the 
work more easy, and which guarantees the 
growers to a great extent against bad 
weather, is to ridge the ground. Our winters 
are always more or less wet, and if the soil 
i is thrown up into ridges, not only does water 


pass away freely, but wind and frost work 
on it, so that when early in March one wishes 
to plant, there is nothing to do but to pull 
the ridge* down. This will make a differ¬ 
ence of quite a fortnight. 

If growers of forced Strawberries w r ere to 
make a practice of taking their runners 
from plants that have not fruited, their work 
later on would be more satisfactory. I have 
seen in private gardens plants, destined 
for early forcing, that were obtained from 
fruiting beds, and which a grower for profit 
must have lost a lot of money on. The 
first runners will be ready some time in 
July, and although some layer into small 
pots and <shift later on when well rooted I 
see no necessity for so doing, for if the 
runners are healthy 6 inch pots will be 
crowded with root* by late autumn if the 
soil is right. Some grower* like a heavy 
soil for pot Strawberries, but I feel sure that 
for very early work this is a mistake. Light 
j loam, some rotten manure, and a little soot 
| will give all that is required, and it will be 
found that the roots are not *o likely to 
become torpid in the dull month* as when in 
a close, retentive compost. Give good 
drainage, rather more than is necessary for 
the main crops, and put a pinch of soot on 
the rough material, which should be placed 
on the crocks. Let the soil bo just moist when 
the pot* are filled, make it quite firm, but, 
not hard. Take care that the plants never 
want for water in August. They will fre¬ 
quently need looking over three times daily - 
in fact, in hot weather they must never be, 
allowed to become dry. By the middle of 
September, if they have been well cared for, 
the pots will be so crammed with healthy 
roots that scarcely any of the soil will bo 
visible. In this condition there will be no 
need to shelter them before November. The 
heavy autumn rain* that damage badly- 
rooted plants will do them a deal of good 
the foliage will take on substance and the 
crowns will plump up and form strong fruit- 
bud*. Should the foliage show any signs of 
losing colour, a few waterings of 600 t-water 
wdll soon restore the normal healthy tinge. 
No Strawberrv-plant i« fit for earlv forcing 
unless the soil by October is so filled with 
root* that one could play pitch-and-toss with 
it if turned out of the pot. Some thirty 
year* ago. when early Strawberrv-growing 
paid well, I have taken a plant out of the pot 
and pitched it twenty yards without making 
anv visible impression, so tightly was the 
soil packed with roots. There is no doubt 
that the old-fashioned way of starting the 
plants in a mild hot-bed has advantage*. 
There is a gentle stimulus to the roots, which 
get to work early, and which should cause 
the flower-trusses to come up more freely. 
Placed on shelves near the glass, where the 
warmth from the pipes strikes against the 
pots, they will move away freely enough. 

For the first crop to come in March, the 
plants must be started quite by the middlo 
of December. A temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. by day and 45 degs. by night i* as 
much as they should have until the flower- 
trusses are well out of the sheath. This is 
very important, for too much heat in the 
early stages of growth will cause a weakly, 
spindly growth, which no after-treatment 
will quite obliterate. When in bloom, from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. more in the daytime will 
be necessary in order to make the pollen fly 
freely, but be careful of the night tempera¬ 
ture. If it aliouhl run down to 45 deg*, to¬ 
wards morning you need not trouble. Re¬ 
member the Strawborrv is very hardy, and in 
the open comes into bloom at a time wTn-n 
very low night temperature* occur, but which 
never interfere with the setting of the fruit*. 
When the weather is very dull for some days, 
it is much better to lower the temperature 
«ome few degrees. Nothing is gained by forc¬ 
ing.hard in a quite sunless time. Tf is better 
to wait for the brighter time, and then give 
an increase of heat. When the sun appears 
for two or three hours get the pipes well 
warmed early in the afternoon, so that a 
somewhat higher temperature can be main¬ 
tained up to about ten o’clock. Forcing hard 
under an overcast sky has a debilitating 
effect, so that when the sun does appear the 
plants cannot readily respond to its etimulat- 
ing influence. Byflfet. 
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EARLY SOWING OF LEEKS. 
Prepare the beck at the beginning of 
January. They should be rather warm, bow 
first with the variety of Leek known as Rouen 
Short, which, says a writer in La Be cue Hor- 
lirolc . from its growing quickly, is well 
adapted to this kind of culture. 

The beds.— When the bed is about ready, 
the soil is dug and brought up to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of the glass. After 
soaking the eeed some ten or twelve hours in 
tepid water, sow thickly, then cover lightly 
with leaf-mould, and shut the frame. This 
should be covered with matting during the 
night. Keep an eye on the soil, and water 
gently from time to time, as the least drought 
may endanger the crop. When the young 
plants appear, and if the outside temperature 
allows of it, give air. Excess of moisture is 
to be avoided. In cold weather air should be 
discontinued, as cold arrests the growth of 
the plants. Later on, when they have grown 
strong, air should be given during the day, 
and also when the nights are mild, in order 
to prepare the plants for planting out on the 
first favourable days, which will sometimes 
oceur about the end of March, but oftener at 
the beginning of April. When planting out, 
plant fairly close on an old, exhausted bed 
some of the stronger of the plants. In such 
beds, for the most part formed of light soil, 
and especially rich in humus, the plants will 
quickly gain in size. 

Planting out.— After having dug and 
raked the surface of the bed, and formed 
some rows between 1 inch and 2 inches deep, 
plant at an average distance of about 
31 inches apart, having first broken off the 
|K>iiits of the longest roots and leaves ; plant 
as deeplv as possible without burying the 
hearts of the plants. Moisten well, and keep 
the soil free from weeds, and water when 
necessary. Leeks treated as described will 
be ready for the table when about hrilf-growii 

that is to say, long before those which were 
planted in outdoor beds from the first. 

SEAKALE. 

One of our most extensive of metropolitan 
growers and forcers of Seakale recently men¬ 
tioned that his ground was becoming Seakale- 
sick. That is an odd, yet a very interesting, 
statement. But, when .grown by many acres 
year after year, and, doubtless, not iinfre- 
quentiv on the same ground, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that a crop Which needs special cultural 
elements to create at once very robust 
leafage and stout, fleshy root-stems, may in 
time somewhat exhaust the soil, , in spite of 
frequent liberal manure applications. I have 
not heard gardeners who make a practice of 
growing a good breadth from root-cuttings 
annually making any similar complaints. But 
in gardens soil is deeply worked by trenching, 
ana is in that w-ay more often changed. Still 
further, because of the grout, number of crojis 
grown in gardens, a second crop of Seakale 
on the same breadth of ground may not occur 
oftener than every five or six years. Thus 
there is material difference in the relative 
conditions which generally prevail. 

The market grower, who may. grow each- 
season some 10 acres to 12 acres of Seakale, 
does not have his soil deeply trenched—in¬ 
deed, he cannot do so. He ploughs 10 inches 
deep, and subsoils a few inches farther, but 
under no circumstances are the deep work¬ 
ing conditions found in fields which are seen 
in good gardens. If the market grower who 
lifts his crop of Seakole roots in the winter 
would follow with a crop of strong-growing 
Potatoes, aided by an artificial manure dress¬ 
ing. then follow*with a heavy dressing of 
manure, and plant autumn-sown Cabbages to 
clear off in May. then would follow with 
Scarlet Runner Beans, clearing off in Octo¬ 
ber, . then sow' Tares, and in the spring 
give a further dressing of manure, ana 
deeply plough that in, I do not think he 
wouldl.have cause to complain of land becom¬ 
ing Seakale-sick. Ground may not infre¬ 
quently become manure-6ick , whpn heavily 
dressed with London manure each season and 
only .shallow worked. It is the deep working 
which ks the saviour of crops. D. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cooking vegetables. -Can you or any of your 
reavers give mo a recipe for cooking green vegetables 
“by braising or steaming,”, as mentioned in an 
article in your issue of January ‘21st? I fan. y they 
might be served drier than in the old way of boiling. 
—O. P., Surrey. 

[The following method of braising Celery 
answers for braising Oleriac, Salsafy, Cauli¬ 
flower, and Cabbage : Take from two to three 
heads of Celery, split each down the centre 
lengthwise, wash thoroughly m cold water, 
and lay them in salted water, then put to 
drain. Put 2 ozs of butler into braising-pan, 
a little sliced Onion, a little Carrot cut into 
slices. Allow to get quite hot, and then put 
in Celery ; allow to cook slowly about three- 
quarters of an hour.] 

aa manure.-1 shall be much obliged 
to "Kb*;” if h<? will kindly inform me about the 
weight of • Seaweed-ashes required per acre, and 
whether if applied- even to excess of a crop s re- 
luiremeiits it is likely to do any injury? 1 .‘‘hmild 
■hink not myself. Can he tell me. J^i 1 ' 

need-ashes can be purchased, and, if so, the price on 
•ail, carriage forward, and name and address of 
sellers? What quantity could be supplied?— W. J. 
Farmer. . . 

[Respecting the weight of Seaweed ashes 
required per acre, my practice is to allow ap¬ 
proximately at the rate of ten bags, each con¬ 
taining about- 1 cwt., to a plot of ground 
about * acre (Scotch) in extent. I do not 
think that there would be any danger to the 
crop were the ashes applied in excess of that, 
but it must be borne in mind that Seaweed is 
richer in nitrogen than in phosphates and 
potash, and if used solely year after year, it 
might not onlv lose its effect a-s a mammal 
agent, but become positively dangerous. I 
ought, perhaps, in my previous notes on the 
subject, to have said that all* Seaweeds are 
not alike valuable, the best, being 1* ucus digi- 
*ntus, which, as has been shown by analysis, 
ontains from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent. 


jotash, while F. eerratus yields under o per 
•ent. of the same. Any local botanist will 
>e able to distinguish those varieties for you, 
md they are the commonest of the Seaweeds. 
As to the second part of liis query, I very 
much regret that I am unable to give him 
any information. There is still, I believe, a 
survival of the old practice of burning 
Kelp” on the western coast and among the 
isles of Scotland, but it may be assumed that 
the manufacture is only carried out privately 
by farmers and others, such as myself, k.r 
their own use. At one time Kelp formed 
rather an important industry among the 
Highland crofters, but, so far as I know, the 
produce was always used locally. 1 shall 
make inquiry, and ill the course of a week or 


Editor.] 

Mueliroom-liouse. — I have often wondered 
why the Mushroom-house, which is capable of 
doing so much good work, is usually such a 
poking little Jjiole. Have it long and wide. 
It need not be very lofty, as. when the beds 
are in several tiers, it increases the labour. 
Beds on the floor, or one tier above the floor, 
are much more manageable. Besides Mush¬ 
rooms, much other work may be done in the 
genial temperature of tho Mushroom-house, 
but the roof should either be ceiled or lined 
with straw, in order to conserve the warmth 
and prevent undue evaporation. The beds 
in a good-sized house will maintain a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. in ordinary weather with¬ 
out fire-heat, but to meet extremes of weather 
a flow and return hot-water pipe should lie 
run round the house.—H. 


Spring-sown Cabbages. While certain 
varieties of Cabbages arc essentially best 
suited for autumn sowing, some others are 
quite useless, yet are admirably suited for 
spring sowing. * When varieties ever so good 
from spring sowings do bolt off to flower, as 
wintered plants from an autumn sowing, very 
great disappointment results, which might 
not have been experienced .had more know¬ 
ledge of these characteristics existed. The 
report of the National Vegetable Society’s 
last season’s autumn-sown Cabbage trials 
should prove a most useful document to all 
engaged hl Cabbage culture, as the best 
varieties for each season arp there indicated. 
Thus, for late July or mid-August sowing, 
Midi varieties as Harbinger. April. First and 
Best, Flower of Spring, Wheeler’s Imperial, 


Ellam’s Early, Early Market, and Early 
Evesham are all good and reliable. For 
spring sowing, All Heart, Early Express, 
Paris Market, Defiance, Heart well Marrow, 
Winningstadt, and St. John’s are all reliable. 
Spring sowings of seed may be made in the 
open grouud from March to June. - I). 

A new early dwarf Pea.— With so many 
good varieties to select from, a new intro¬ 
duction must now be of great merit to get a 
leading position, and Hundredfold is in this 
category, as out of n great number of vario 
ties tried last year I find my notes give 
Hundredfold first place for earliness and 
crop, and the quality is unquestionable. 
This new Pea received an award of merit 
on June 30th of last year, when on trial at 
the R.II.S. Gardens, and was a mosr 
distinct variety, having a large pod for an 
early dwarf Pea, and an enormous cropper. 
This latter point was much commented upon, 
and it is of great importance to growers who 
have to make the most of .a small garden. 
When we compare Hundredfold with the 
small, white, round Peas grown fifty years 
ago, we can see the improvement. The 
strength of haulm, free cropping, and 
quality, with earliness combined, are a 
wonderful advance. Hundredfold has large 
pods, mostly produced in pairs, the Peas of 
the Marrow quality. This variety sown last 
spring, the second week in March, gave 
good dishes in twelve weeks, and this on a 
heavy soil. In appearance, the new variety 
is somewhat like the older Pioneer, one of 
the best early Peas of the newer type, and 
a wonderful cropper indeed, few early Peas 
are equal to Pioneer in the way of cropping. 
Hundredfold lets a darker pod and deeper- 

f rreen Peas when cooked, and a slightly 
onger pod. This yeHr I shall grow it en¬ 
tirely for first crop. I also found it excel¬ 
lent to sow in June or July for a late supply. 
—W. B. H. 

Supertuberatlon In Potatoes.— There are 
two very distinct-growing supertuberations 
seen in Potatoes. No doubt the one referred 
to by “Cardigan Cat,” page 40, is of the 
common variety, by no means infrequent 
when a hot, dry spell of weather in July or 
early August checks growth and tuber swell¬ 
ing. Then later coine heavy rains, which rc- 
exeite growth, and the skins of the tubers 
being set, from the eyes are thrown out 
tuber-stems, and other younger ones are 
often freely produced. If in the case the 
writer refers 4o such check was received hv 
his Potatoes last summer, then the super- 
tuberation is easily explained, irrespective of 
any particular manure application. Still, 
the addition of the nitrate of soda, bv no 
means a good Potato manure, may have 
greatly accentuated renewed growth when 
that renewed growth began. With respect to 
the other form of supertuberation, that is 
seen when large tubers saved through tho 
summer in a cool place, have all shoots 
rubbed off, then in the winter placed in or 
on a soil bed in a dark, warm place, new 
tubers are formed from the eyes. So treated, 
new tubers can easily be obtained in that 
way at Christmas.—A. D. 

A valuable early Beet.— Dobbie’s Globe is 
one of the best round Beets in cultivation. 
The root is perfect as regards shape, colour, 
and size, and in addition it is one of the 
earliest Beets to mature. It has a dark reel 
flesh, sweet, with an entire absence of earth i- 
ness, and quite free from the white veins 
which arc so often scon in inferior stocks of 
the earlv Globe section, and which fault has 
in many instances caused growers to discon¬ 
tinue their culture. Earliness with these roots 
is a great, gain, if one can rely upon their 
colour and good eating quality. The variety 
named so far has never .disappointed me. 
As the autumn-stored Beets in May and June 
—a season of the year Beetroot is in de¬ 
mand—arc getting much past their best, 
Dpbbie’s Globe comes in at an opportune 
time, and is most useful. It is an easy 
matter to sow some seeds in a box and stand 
in a frame in February or March, then prick 
out into cold frames or boxes, and when 
large enough transplant to a warm south 
border in rich light soil. Care must be taken 
not to break the tap-root.— B. H. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA WHITMAN!. 
The beauty of Nephrolepis exalt at a is well 
recognised, and it is a Fern which, easily 
amenable to culture, commends itself to all 
who are able to apply a little heat. Suitable 
for pots or hanging-baskets, it is decidedly 
useful and ornamental, the drooping fronds 
presenting a very graceful appearance. N. e. 
Whitmani is a new form, which is very beau¬ 
tiful, and well worthy of the attention of 
Fern-growers. 

-A remarkably interesting feature at 


then a step further was taken by Barrowsi 
and Piersoni, the gamut then running through 
elegantissima, superbissima, Whitmani (here 
figured), and Amerpohli, till Marshalli and its 
variety compacta were reached. A great num¬ 
ber of new Ferns have been raised within 
recent years, showing, in the case of some of 
i them considerable divergence from the typical 
j form, but in no other has the change been so 
great as in this species of Nephrolepis. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

USEFUL FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 
The most useful flowers for cutting just now 
would include Daffodils, single and double. 
Roman Hyacinths and the miniature French 


i as soon as the bulbs can be obtained. My 
1 first lot is boxed in August as soon as they 
come to hand. I never plunge; the work 
would be too heavy where thousands are 
grown, neither is it necessary. I generally 
[ plunge the first batch of Hyacinths; it keeps 
the bulbs in an equable condition as to 
! moisture, and the bulbs keep their position 
better in the pots when plunged. Tulips, 
red, yellow r , and white, are useful, and such 
kinds as Artus, Yellow' Prince, and Imma- 
1 culata force well and have fairly long stalks 
—a necessity for cutting. Arum Lilies, 
Eucharis Lilies, Tea and other Roses, 
Indian and other Rhododendrons, and the 
little Red Azalea amcena, come in very use- 
| ful for cutting now. Double Scarlet Pelar- 
' goniums must have a brisk temperature and 





m' 


A beautiful Nephrolepis. From a photograph taken at Messrs. T. Rochfords, Turnford Hall Nurseries, Hoddesdon. 


the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February 14th wits an extensive 
series of fronds of Nephrolepis exaltata con 
tributed by Mr. H. B. May, showing the great 
development from the type which has taken 
place within the last ten years. The extreme 
varieties show such a marked divergence from 
the typical N. exaltata that it is difficult to 
imagine they are both forms of one species. 
The interest and value of Messrs. May’s ex¬ 
hibit were enhanced bv the fact that the 
various links were represented, and it was 
thereby possible to trace 6tep by step the 
gradual change from the plan N. exaltata it¬ 
self to the dense mossy or Filmy Fern-like 
fronds of N. Marshalli compacta,Which may 
be taken to represent the extreme limit- in 
that direction. The first break away from 
the type was shown in the variety Fosfteri, 


Hyacinths are useful, and can be had in 

I various colours. Lily of the Valley is not 
difficult to force when the crowns are of the 
right sort and well ripened, but there must 
be plentv of’heat to push them out quickly. 
Azalea Deutsche Perle is one of the most 
I useful things we have, and if the plants are 
managed properly and kept in good coudi 
J tion they will flower almost naturally at. 

J Christmas after being forced one or two 
seasons. Frecsias are charming little flowers 
; for Cutting now, and if potted early only re- 
i quire greenhouse treatment to get them into 
bloom by Christmas, but thev should be 

potted in August and the bulbs must be 

| large and well ripened. There is a very largo 
demand for Daffodils just now, and these 
also may be had in bloom at Christmas and 
the new year if potted and boxed early— 
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a very light position to get many flowers. 
The same treatment will suit Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora. Let the plants grow* freely 
and get the wood ripened, and there will be 
plenty of long scarlet wreaths to cut. 

We want flowers that hold their petals and 
that keep fresh a long time in a cut state. 
All flowers before being packed are better for 
being placed in water for a short, time before 
packing. This will be more needed bv and - 
bye than now. E. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

— The Judex to Volume XXXll. of Oardkmno Illcs- 
traikp it now ready (price 3d., post free 3\d ). The 
Binding Case .for the same volume is also available ( price 
1 * 6 d., by post 1 *. 9 <!.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
i the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2a, post free. 
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TREB8 AND 8HRUB8. 

TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
IN 1910. 

One first-class certificate and eleven awards 
of merit were given in 1910. The full list of 
hardy trees and shrubs is as under:-- 

BUDDLEIA VARIABILI8 QIGANTEA. — I was 
riot particularly struck with this form of 
Buddleia variabilis, for, though the flower- 
clusters are very large, it appeared, as far as 
could be judged by cut sprays, to differ but 
little from some of the others. 

Cytisus Dallimorbi.— This in many re¬ 
spects is the most interesting of all the 
flowering shrubs of 1910, for, though it 
flowered previously, it was first exhibited at 
the Temple Show, and an award of merit 
given it. Two other hybrid Brooms have 
originated at Kew, but, whereas they were, I 
believe, both accidental crosses, C. Dalli- 
morei was the result of systematic cross- 
fertilisation. It was obtained by fertilising 
the flowers of Cytisus scoparius Andreanus 
with the pollen of Cytisus albus. From this 
cross, which was effected in 1902, two plants 
only resulted, one of far more vigorous 
growth than the other. This flowered first, 
the colour of the blossoms being yellow. 
The following year the second and weaker 
plant flowered, and proved to be totally dis¬ 
tinct. The flowers of this are a kind of red¬ 
dish-purple colour, more pronounced in the 
bud state than when fully expanded. They 
are a good deal larger than those of Cytisus 
albus. At present Cytisus Dalliraorei is very 
scarce, but as it can* be readily increased by 
grafting on to the Laburnum, it will, doubt¬ 
less, soon become generally distributed. 

Lioubtrum Hbnryi.— A drawback to some 
of the Privets is the sickening odour of the 
blossoms, but this does not appear likely to 
be a free-flowering kind. It forms a dense- 
growing shrub, thickly clothed with very 
glossy dark green leaves, each from 1 inch 
to 2 inches in length, broadly ovate in shape, 
and with a pronouueed point. From its 
dense growth and effective leafage this 
Privet promises to be popular as a pot plant 
where neat-growing evergreens (such as the 
Japanese Euonymus) are desired. It is one 
of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s introductions from 
China, and was given an award of merit on 
October 11th. 

Lonicera pileata. — A dwarf-growing 
member of the shrubby Honeysuckles, but 
with by no means showy flowers. It is of a 
somewhat spreading habit, and in the regu¬ 
lar arrangement of the neat pale green leaves 
and the minor branchlets, it almost suggests 
one of the Cotoneasters. The little yellowish- 
green flowers are freely borne in the spring, 
but are not at all conspicuous. They have a 
pleasing fragrance. This Lonicera, which is 
a native of China, was g*ven an award of 
merit on April 5th. 

Rhododendron Alice.— This Rhododen¬ 
dron belongs to the same section as the well- 
known Pink Pearl. In foliage and in general 
appearance it is a good deal after the man¬ 
ner of this just-named kind, but the flowers 
are of a clear deep pink of an almost uniform 
shade. It was given an award of merit on 
May 24th. A number of examples shown 
later on at Regent’s Park testified to its free- 
flowering. 

Rhododendron I’rincebh Juliana. This 
variety was raised in Holland, and shown at 
the Tezpple. It is said io be the result of a 
cross between R. Griffithianum or Aucklandi, 
as it is generally called, and one of the gar¬ 
den varieties. Such an origin is borne out 
by its general appearance, though it is quite 
distinct from any of the others. The flowers 
are of a lovely blush-pink shade when fully 
expanded, but in the bud state they are of a 
considerably deeper tint. A delightful fea¬ 
ture is the manner in which the edges of all 
the petals are crisped. The dark-coloured 
anthers, too, stand out conspicuously against 
the rest of the flower. Award of merit Mav 
24th. 

Rhododendron sinenbe Floradora.—A t 
the same time as the last, a similar award 


was given to Rhododendron sinense Flora¬ 
dora, one of the deciduous section, the mem¬ 
bers of which are usually met with in gar¬ 
dens under the name of Azalea mollis. That 
under notice is a particularly good form, 
with large and well-shaped flowers, of a de¬ 
lightful shade of orange-apricot, with small 
dots in the interior of the upper part of the 
flower. 

Rhododendron primulinum. -This is one 
of the many new Rhododendrons that we owe 
to the recent travels undertaken in China. 
It. is an upright-growing plant, attaining 
when mature a height of Id inches to 2 feet. 
Like R. racemosum, however, it will flower 
freely when but a few inches high. The 
blossoms are yellow, each nbout 1 inch in 
diameter, and borne in clusters of three to 
five towards the points of the shoots. It is 
a pretty little species, and has proved quite 
hardy at Coombe Wood. Award of merit 
March 22ud. 

Rhus typhina laciniata. —It is now over 
forty years since the cut-leaved variety of 
Rhus glabra was given a first-class certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. It has 
during the whole of that time remained a 
general favourite. Now we have another of 
the same class—namely, a laciniated variety 
of RliUvS typhina, which, though not new, is 
but little known. It was given an award of 
merit at the Temple Show. From the older 
kind it differs in its more vigorous growth, 
and in the leaflets being somewhat less 
divided. As an ornamental-foliaged shrub it 
will be very useful. 

Robinia Kelbeyi.— This comparatively 
new Robinia flowers freely in a small state, 
and is well adapted for gardens where space 
is limited. It is somewhat after the manner 
of the Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida), but 
from its narrow leaflets it has a particularly 
light and pleasing appearance. The flowers, 
borne in drooping racemes, are of a deep 
mauve-pink colour. It is a native of North 
America, and was first introduced in 1901, 
but is even now seldom met with. Award of 
merit June 7th. 

Symphoricarpub mollis.— A very pretty 
Snowberry was shown by Messrs. Veitch 
under the above name on October 11th, and 
given an award of merit. Doubts were, how¬ 
ever, expressed as to the correctness of the 
nomenclature, for by some it was considered 
to be Symphoricarpus occidentalis, also a 
native of North America. The specimen as 
shown was particularly attractive, being in 
the shape of a rather dense bush about 4 feet 
in height, every shoot of which w as terminated 
by a dense spike of closely-packed snow- 
white berries. Their weight caused the 
shoots to droop, which gave to a specimen a 
very graceful appearance. 

Viburnum Henryi.— One of the most 
striking of the Viburnums that we have of 
late years received from China. It forms & 
stout, rather upright-growing evergreen 
shrub, rather spareely furnished with foliage. 
The leaves are each from 3 inches to 6 inches 
long and from 1 inch to inches wide. They 
are of an unusually firm texture, in colour 
deep green, with a lighter midrib, and clearly 
serrated at the edges. The flowers, borne 
in flattened clusters, are white, but not par¬ 
ticularly showy. They are, however, suc¬ 
ceeded by berries, which, when ripe, are of a 
bright coral-red colour. In this stage it was 
given a first -class certificate on September 
27lh. X. 

THE PHILLYRyEAS. 

Among hardy evergreens, the various Philly* 
raeas might with advantage be seen more fre¬ 
quently in our shrubberies than is the case 
at present. Easily grown from seeds or cut¬ 
tings, they thrive in loamy soil, and even 
do well where the rooting medium is of a 
sandy nature. The flowers are white, and 
borne from the leaf-axils, but it is only occa¬ 
sionally that they are in sufficiently large 
numbers to be conspicuous. Four species are 
in cultivation. They are as follows : — 

P. angubtifoua is a dense bush, 6 feet to 
8 feet high, with narrow leaves, each 
11 inches to 2 inches long. It forms a shapely 
specimen for an isolated position, or it may 


be planted in a shrubbery. The variety ros- 
marinifolia is of more twiggy habit than the 
type, while its leaves are smaller and nar¬ 
rower. 

P. decora has only been well known for 
about tweuty years. It is the best of the 
species for planting in groups, for it never 
gets very large, mature plants being 4 feet 
to 5 feet high and 7 feet or 8 feet across. 
These dimensions are, however, only as¬ 
sumed after many years’ growth. Its dark- 
green leaves are ovate, 4 inches to 5 inches 
long, and thick in texture. Flowers are 
borne more freely than by some of the other 
kinds, and aro larger individually. Two 
types are met with—one with broad and the 
other with narrow leaves. The species wavs 
discovered in Lazistan. 

P. latifolia, a native of Southern Europe, 
is sometimes met with in gardens as a bush 
12 feet to 18 feet high, while in its native 
habitat it is said to add another 10 feet to 
its stature. It may l>e found in two different 
forms—one a bush, with branches sweeping 
the ground, and the other as a low tree, with 
a trunk 6 feet to 10 feet high and 9 inches 
to 12 inches in diameter. Its leaves aro 
broadly ovate, and 1 inch to 11 inches long. 
At a distance it bears a strong resemblance 
to a scrubby-grown Holm Oak, but on closer 
inspection its opposite leaves at once reveal 
its identity. 

P. media is found wild in company with 
the last-named species. It resembles it 
closely in habit, though the leaves are 
longer, not so wide, and more deeply ser¬ 
rated. 

In addition to the above, several varieties 
have been described, but they are not dis¬ 
tinct enough as a rule, and are only found in 
botanic gardens. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old hedges.— Having recently become responsible 
for an old-fashioned but much neglected garden, 1 
And a number of questions arising to which I cannot 
find answers in my library or recent numbers of your 
paper, and would much appreciate your kind assist¬ 
ance. (1) When should Ivy, Privet, Beech, and 
Quickthorn hedges be trimmed? (2) Does one use 
garden shears or secateurs? (3) Do 6hrub hedges a* 
above require feeding, or is their own leaf-mould 
sufficient? (4) Quickthorn hedge—say. 5 feet high— is 
thin in undergrowth and lets fowls through. I have 
some wire-netting, but can I cause the lower part to 
fill? Would new young plants of same kind root 
and grow iu such a shady, close position?— Old 
Reader. 

[(1) Ah the hedges have been much 
neglected they should be pruned with as 
little delay tvs possible, particularly the 
Beech and Quick. The Privet will not harm 
if it is delayed for another month. At the 
same time it may just as well be done now. 
(2) It is probable that many of the shoots 
are too stout to cut properly with a pair of 
shears, in which case a knife or seccateur 
must be used. (3) Hedges that have stood 
some time frequently get quite starved, and 
are greatly benefited by a mulch of leaf- 
mould and manure or loam and manure. 
The plants are often exceedingly dry at the 
roots, in which case a good soaking of water 
will be beneficial. (4) If not too bad the 
hedge may be mended by working in some 
of the branches to fill up the old gaps, and 
where this is of no avail putting in young 

lants. The hedge itself may with advantage 

e shortened at the same time. If the hedg^v 
is very bare at. the base it will be a difficult 
matter to fill it up. and perhaps the best 
way will be to grub it up, trench and manure 
the soil, and plant strong young seedlings, 
which can be nad very cheaply.] 

Trees and shrubs ( Edwin H. Ball).—The Lime, 
Lombardy and Black Italian Poplars are among the 
quickest growing of trees suited to the purpose, but 
they are. of course, great robbers of garden soils. 
If the erection of a wood lattice screen is possible, 
you might plant Virginian Creeper. Hedera dentata. 
or Rambler Roses against it to shut out the view. 
Without knowing something of the «ze of the plot 
for which the herbaceous plants are required, we 
can hardly give you a satisfactory list. How far 
away is the pond, and what exists between it and 
the prepared planting site? 

Viburnum odoratlsalmum feyn. v. Awafuki).— 
This Bpecies requires wall protection in cold localities, 
but in the western counties it forms a good-sized 
hush. As an evergreen it is of very ornamental 
habit, with large, shining leines, ami bears trus^ca 
of pure-white flowers. —P. 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

CARNATION LADY ELPHINSTONE. 


and red nuts. Should these nuts be soaked before 
mowing? (.H) Cryptocarya l’euinus, described as a 
bush or tret, with dark, glossy leaves. The seed I 
have of this is in the shape of nuts. Should they be 
1 soaked before sowing?—A. R. B. 


but never soaked them before sowing. No. 3 
(Cryptocarya Peuinus) is an evergreen shrub 
of the Laurel family, and, like our own Sweet 
Bay, possesses a certain aromatic fragrance. 
It should prove as hardy as the Guevina. It 
will not be necessary to soak the seeds. A 
good rule to follow in the case of these 
larger seeds is, when sowing them, to cover 
them with 6oil equal in amount to their own 
depth.] 

Tillandsia splendens. — Bromeliaceous 
plants are but little grown in English gar¬ 
dens, yet many of them are decidedly hanH 
some from a foliage point of view, and 
remarkably showy when in bloom. 8uch a 
one is Tillandsia splendens, often known as 
TiUandsia zebrina, and Vriesia splendens. 


This is one of the novelties of the present 
season, a variety of merit and pleasing colour 
and withal of British origin. I make a 
point of this latter inasmuch as some of the 
American-raised sorts are not behaving so 
well as they might do in this country, hence 
it is the more important that a race should 
be evolved that will prove more amenable to 
our climate. The variety above-named was 
raised by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgato, N., and promises well amid the 
great host of novelties appearing each year. 
The colour is of a salmon rose hue, merging 


[The seeds concerning which you inquire 
should be sown with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible—that is, if you have a glass structure, 
kept at a minimum temperature of 50 degs., 
in which to place them after they are sown ; 
if not, keep them until March, and then place 
them in the warmest spot available. No. 1 
should be sown in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, in a well-drained pot or pan. Care 
must be taken not to bury the seeds too 
deeply, or to crowd them together too much, 
w a«. if this is done, the silky substance is apt 
to set up decay. When the young plants are 



Carnation L«wly Elphinslouc. Photographed at Messrs. Cutbush's nursery, E»8t Finchley. 


to the paler or more rehned Joliffe pink 
shade after the first day or two. In its 
colour, in the length and quality of its stems, 
and its free flowering it is one of the most 
desirable in its particular colour-shade, and 
will doubtless hold its own. The Messrs. 
Cutbush have exhibited handsome vases of 
its London-grown blossoms continuously 
throughout the winter. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Seeds from Chili.—I should be much obliged if 
you would give me any information as to sowing, 
soil, and treatment of three kinds of seeds which I 
have received from Chili(1) Echitis (chilensis?), 
native name Quilmai, described as a creeping plant, 
white blossoms, pink centre, like Orange-blossom. I 
enclose a sample of seed. (2) Guevina Avellana, de¬ 
scribed as a bush, shapely leaves, u white bloesom, 


large enough to handle, they may be potted 
singly into small pots, shifting them into 
larger ones when necessary. Afterwards they 
may be trained up the roof of a greenhouse. 
No. 2 (Guevina Avellana) is known as the 
Chilian Nut. The seeds may be sown in the 
same way as those of No. 1, or, if you have 
only a few, they may be at once placed singly 
in small pots. This Guevina attains in its 
native country the dimensions of a tree. It 
has proved hardy in the extreme south-west 
of England, so that when your plants are 
large enough they may be planted out in a 
sheltered spot. You will find a description of 
a tree grown in a West of England garden 
1 in our issue of October 24th, 1908, page 485. 
W T e have raised numbers from imported seeds, 


I The leaves, which are each about 18 inches 
long and 3 inches or so in width, are 
arranged in the regular vasiform manner 
i common to many Bromeliads. They are re¬ 
markable in their colouring, being of a 
’ pleasing green above, and marked trans¬ 
versely with a dark brownish colour. The 
upper half of the flower spike is sword 
shaped, and composed of large oppositely- 
arranged bracts, which are, when at their 
best, of a purplish-scarlet colour. The 
flowers, which do not last long, are yellow. 
W 7 hether regarded frofn a foliage point of 
view or for the beauty of its inflorescence, 
of which the bracts are the most notable 
portion, this Tillandsia is well worth grow¬ 
ing where a warm house is available.—X. 
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OHRY3ANTHEMUM8. 

SELECTIONS OF THE BETTER 
VARIETIES. 

Readers will remember that a few weeks 
ago I premised, in reply to certain criticisms 
of the lists of new Chrysanthemums I have 
been giving in these pages from time to time, 
to give selections of the better varieties of 
both old and new Chrysanthemums, and 1 
hope readers will find the selections given 
below useful in making up their lists of 
Chrysanthemums to flower during the current 
year. 

One reader has expressed the hope that I 
will place the varieties in their order of 
merit. I would be pleased to do so if I 
thought my opinion would find ready accept¬ 
ance ; but such a result could hardly be ex¬ 
pected. Other growers and readers have 
opinions which are entitled to respect, and 
my selections, given below, would most prob¬ 
ably be questioned by many. What I pro 
pose to do in the subjoined lists is to include 
varieties that are well known to me, and in 
the case of the older varieties, those that 1 
have met with in many private gardens, in 
market gardens, and in the nurseries of the 
Chrysanthemum specialists. The lists are 
made up to suit all classes of growers. 

Twelve standard exhibition Japanese 
varieties. —Excluding novelties of the past 
season, I regard with favour the following : — 
Honble. Mrs. Lopes (golden yellow), Mrs. 
A. T. Miller (pure white), Master James 
(glowing crimson), Lady Talbot (pale prim¬ 
rose), Reginald Vallis (rosy-amaranth), Mine. 
Paolo Radaelli (white, flushed rose), F. S. 
Vallis (pale yellow), Purity (pure white). 
Master David (rich crimson), Gladys 
Blackburn (light buff), Frank Payne (blush, 
shaded mauve), and Splendour (crimson-red). 
Some readers may be surprised at the ex¬ 
clusion from this selection of several popular 
sorts, but they must remember that the 
colours should be as varied as possible to 
make the set really satisfactory. 

Six Japanese novelties for exhibition. 

A goodly number were exhibited during 
the past year, and a fair proportion received 
either the first-class certificate of the N.C.S. 
or the Award of Merit of the R.H.S. Six 
of the more promising are the following: — 
I). B. Crane (gold, tinted bronze), Mrs. Gil¬ 
bert Drabble (ivory-white), Mrs. F. C. Stoop 
(cream, suffused rose), Henry Poulton (in- j 
tense red, buff reverse), Countess of Gra- 
nard (yellow ground, slightly flushed rosy- 
bronze), and Mrs. Richard Witty (chestnut 
red, buff reverse). 

Six standard decorative varieties, 
for cutting (Japanese).— Source d’Or 
(terra-cotta), Lizzie Adcock (yellow sport 
from the first-named), Roi des Blancs (pure 
white). Mr W. F. MeNeice (lilac-pink), Fel¬ 
ton’s Favourite (pure ivory white), and Mar¬ 
ket Red (metallic red). 

Six late-flowered decorative varie¬ 
ties, for cutting (Japanbse).— Winter 
Cheer (deep pink), R. F. Felton (richest 
yellow), Baldock’s Crimson (crimson), Poly- 
pheme (citron-yellow), Freda Bedford (bright 
orange, shaded apricot), and CanneW’s Late 
Prolific (white). 

Six Japanese decorative* varieties, 
for small pots.— Caprice du Print ©mps 
(bright rosy-purple), Kathleen Thompson 
(rich chestnut, tipped gold), Ivory (white). 
Pink Ivory (pretty tone of pink, sport from 
last-named), White Caprice (white), and 
Soleil d’Octobre (yellow). 

Nine new market varieties (Japanese). 
—Nora Reilly (primrose-yellow- sport from 
Felton’s Favourite), Dolores (bronzy terra¬ 
cotta, early October), El Draco (amber, early 
October), Almirante (bright chestnut-crim¬ 
son, early October), Hollicot White '(white, 
early October), Mrs. W. Powell (yellow*, late 
November), Mrs. W. Roots (pure white, mid¬ 
season), Framfield Bronze (chestnut, suffused 
and lined yellow, midseason), and Ivy Gay 
(silvery-pink, December). 

Twelve standard market single- 
flowered varieties,— Sir George Bullough 
(deep yellow). Mrs. W. Buckingham (clear 
pink). Kitty Bourne (golden-yellow), Nar¬ 


cissus (yellow), Meusa (white), Mr. J. Car¬ 
lisle (white), Edith Pagram (pink). Bronze 
Edith Pagram (reddish-bronze, cle&r yellow 
base, sport from last-named), Sandown Radi¬ 
ance (crimson-scarlet), J. B. Lowe (rich crim¬ 
son), Lady Blanche Conyngham (bronzy 
terra-cotta), Florrie King (pink), and Metta 
(deep magenta). 

Twelve early - flowering border 
singles.— Brazier’s Beauty (blush), Dr. In¬ 
gram (crimson terra-cotta), Hilda’s Favourite 
(ruby-red), Nellie King (deep yellow), Rich¬ 
ard (amaranth-rose), White City (white), Eva 
Grantham (creamy-white), Mrs. Frank Wal¬ 
lace (ruby-crimson, yellow* zone), Quarndon 
Beauty (pale rose), Chantry* (rich lake), Lady 
Melbourne ’(white), and Helen Longdon 
(terra-cotta). 

Nine new single varieties. — C’edy Mason 
(chestnut-red) Caterham Bronze (cinnamon), 
Mrs. Tresham Gilbey (yellow sport from 
Edith Pagram), Mrs. W. G. Patching (gol¬ 
den-bronze). Snowflake (pure white), Phyllis 
Bryant (pale yellow), Mrs. W. Higgs (pale 
rosy-lilat*), and Pink Delight (bright pink, 
with white zone). E. G. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Chrysanthemums Winter Cheer and Tuxedo 

(S'. c. S.L—The two Chrysanthemums named above 
represent two of the best late-flowering market kinds 
in cultivation. They are both grown very exten¬ 
sively, and ttiev flower fjjpm the early days of 
December until well into January, if proper culture 
is accorded the plants. Winter Cheer is a rich 
deep-pink M>rt, and it makes an excellent little bush- 
plant. It is a good plan to grow two or three plants 
in each pot, as in this way the effect as a pot plant 
is so much more satisfactory. Tuxedo is a pretty 
bronze-coloured variety, and is rather tall. You 
could not. regard it as a bush plant, although by 
pinching the growths pretty frequently, and by giving 
the last pinching in mid-July a bushy form of 
growth may be develojed. A useful late bronze 
sort of a bushy character is Miss Wilcox. The 
flowers, however, are small, hut they are dainty in 
sprays. _ 

OROHID8. 

CCELUGYNE CRIST AT A. 

(Reply to “Interested.’ ) 

At the present time many plants of this well- 
known species (Coelogyne cristata) are in 
bloom, and as soon as the flowers are past the 
plants should be given a short rest by a par¬ 
tial withholding of water at the root, but 
they must not be kept so dry as to cause the 
pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. As soon as grow th 
recommences, any plant which is incon¬ 
veniently large may be divided and repotted ; 
also, where it. is necessary to repot smaller 
plants on to make moderate-sized specimens, 
the operation should be done at the same time. 
It is not, however, advisable to repot or 
divide the plant if it is in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, as few* Orchids resent their roots 
being disturbed more than this species, the 
general after-effects being that it often takes 
several years to bring the pseudo-bulbs back 
to their normal condition. In performing 
the operation of repotting or dividing, do 
not disturb the old roots more than is abso¬ 
lutely unavoidable. This matter cannot be 
too deeply impressed on the mind of the be¬ 
ginner. Being of comparatively easy culti¬ 
vation, it matters little whether the plant 
is grown in a pot, pan, or basket, but per¬ 
forated pans about 6 inches'in depth are 
generally adopted. The drainage must be 
ample and free, audit should consist of large 
pieces of crocks placed well over the bottom 
to about half the depth of the pan, and over 
these smaller crocks should be placed. To 
make the drainage perfect, and to prevent 
the smaller particles of the compost from 
getting down among the crocks, it is advis¬ 
able to place a thin layer of rough Sphag¬ 
num Moss over them. For a compost use the 
best fibrous loam and Osmunda-fibre in equal 
parts. Cut the Osmunda up moderately fine, 
as it, will incorporate better w ith the loam 
than if used in a coarse, rough state. Add 
some chopped Sphagnum Moss and plenty of 
small broken crocks, and a little coarse sil¬ 
ver sand ; mix these materials well- together. 
Pot the plant w*ith moderate firmness, and 
keep the centre of the specimen well ele¬ 
vated in the centre of the pan. After repot¬ 
ting, arid especially when the roo:e> have 


been disturbed by division, the pseudo-bulbs 
often shrivel; but the plant must not be 
heavily watered with the idea of inducing 
plumpness, as too much water at this junc¬ 
ture will - cause the old roots to decay, and 
the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel still more. There¬ 
fore, instead of heavy waterings, let the 
foliage and bulbs be lightly sprayed over 
occasionally, and the sides of the pans 
damped down several times a day, and until 
the new roots have made considerable pro- 

? ;ress the plant should be carefully protected 
rom all direct sunshine. When in good 
health, Coelogyne cristata enjoys a strong 
light at all times, especially when grown in a 
^/comparatively cool greenhouse, where there 
is plenty of moisture and free ventilation. 
When grown in a shady position, the pseudo* 
bulbs rarely produce more than three or four 
flowers, instead of six or seven. 

W T hen well rooted into the compost, and the 
growths are developing, the plant will delight 
in almovst unlimited quant hies of water 
poured through the compost, and, if given 
plenty of light without strong sunshine, the 
plant should make strong, healthy, flowering 
growths. C. cristata is undoubtedly a mois¬ 
ture-loving subject at the roots, it cannot 
bear a stagnant atmosphere nor too great 
artificial warmth ; anything approaching a 
dry condition of the soil while in full growth 
is detrimenial to the j>seudo bulbs ever at¬ 
taining their proper size. When the new 
bulbs are fully made up, and the flower-spikes 
appear from their base, overhead spraying 
should be discontinued, as the spikes are apt 
to damp off if moisture is allowed to accumu¬ 
late about them, and when watering the 
plant it is preferable to apply it with a 
spouted can than with a fine rose. Fre¬ 
quently. when a plant is in a strong, healthy 
condition, some of the bulbs get beyond the 
limits of the receptacle in which they are 
grown, and, having no material to root into, 
they become deficient in size, and conse¬ 
quently unable to produce flower-spikes. In 
order to remedy this, the leading pieces 
around the plant may be severed with several 
older bulbs attached, and made up into small, 
compact specimens. The original plant, if 
not disturbed, will again soon send out strong 
young growths. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 
Dendrobium aureum.— This Dendrobium, 
which flowers during the winter months, is 
remarkable, not so much for the showy 
character of its blossoms as for their de 
licious fragrance. Met with sometimes as 
Dendrobium heterocarpum, it is a well known 
species, and also an old one, having been 
first sent home by Gibson from the Khasia 
Hills in 1837. Compared with many of the 
Dendrobiums it is « plant of lowly stature, 
and the flowers, which vary somewhat in 
different individuals, are more or less of au 
amber tint, the lip being blotched with 
brown. The delicate, violet-like perfmue of 
the blossoms is quite distinct from that of 
any other Dendrobium, and is admired by 
everyone. Apart from any other considera¬ 
tion, D. aureum is noteworthy as being one 
of the parents of Dendrobium Ainsworthi, 
one of the earliest hybrid Dendrobiums, and 
for many years a great favourite. This, 
which w*as raised between D. aureum and D. 
nobile, is a plant of vigorous growth, the 
sepals and petals being white with a tinge 
of rose, and the lip white, or nearly so, with 
a large central blotch of claret eolour. A 
very desirable feature is the fact, that it 
possesses a good deal of the - fragranee of 
D. aureum. Dendrobium Ainsworthi was 
raised many years ago- indeed, it was 
awarded a prize as the best hybrid Orchid 
in flower at the Ghent Exhibition in 1878. 
Since that time improved forms of the species 
have been used by the hybridist, and some 
of the progeny show a decided advance on 
the older hybrid.—X. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Sew Edition, 10th, revised, with, descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shntbs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 6'vo, 15s. ; post free, 11*. Od. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
3 i 'ol*., half veil tun, ?!*s. net. Of all booksellers or 
fiom the office of Gardkmng Ii.u srRAiED, 17, Furnnal- 
ttrcit, London, E C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

CUP FLOWERS 
(Niekembergia). 

Nierembekgias nr© New Zealand plants, 
which for garden purposes may be divided 
into two classes. In the former is N. rivu- 
laris. a dwarf creeping plant, which increases 
rapidly, and is hardy in light soils, but which 
will not flower well unless it is treated more 
or less as an aquatic. In the second are 
plants passing under various names—fili- 
cautis, frutescens (here figured, from a plant 
in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Grayswood Hill, 
Hasleincrc), gracilis which are sub-shrubby 


NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 

In spite of the dull, cold, and foggy weather, 
which up till recently has prevailed more or 
less throughout the winter, the hardy flower 
garden has not been quite devoid of interest, 
and there lias never been a dearth of flowers 
since the Roses and the occupants of the 
herbaceous borders passed out of bloom last 
autumn. With me the Lily of the Field, 
Sternbergia lutea, has yielded flowers in 
varying quantities all. through the winter, 
the last of ihe blooms appearing but a few 
days since. This is a thing I have never 
known to occur before, because the very 
latest period it has bloomed with me hitherto 
has boon early in December. All .the same, 


put in an appearance —that is, the few plants 
I have remaining of it. At one time this 
1 remarkably large-flowerd kind was repre¬ 
sented in large numbers, but a few years ago 
[ they were decimated by disease, which 
I attacked the bulbs, and for which I could 
find no cure. As a result they are now few 
and far between. The double and the com 
mon single kinds are, as usual, full of flower, 
their pretty chaste blossoms serving to 
brighten up the positions they occupy, and. 
having been planted several years, the 
groups and breaks have long lost all appear¬ 
ance of formality. The Vernal Snowflake, 
Leueojuni vernum. is now fully in flower, 
and lends an added charm to this particular 



Niereniberjta frutesoen* in Mr. Chambers’ pardon at Haslemore 


in character, and only differ from one 
another iir the presence or absence of a pur¬ 
plish blue eye in the flower. They can be 
kept through an ordinary winter if well pro¬ 
tected, but it is better to 6triko some cuttings 
and keep them through the winter in a frame. 


Tlowers for summer show (£. G. W .).—In pre¬ 
cisely 6imilar circumstances to yours we see year by 
year the tuberous-rooted Begonia playing its part so 
well that we think it cannot be improved upon. 
The plants are early started in greenhouse or frame, 
are snowing well for bloom when planted out in the 
first week of June, and continue flowering till the 
arrival of frost. The Begonias are likely to be 
elightly drawn because of the shade, but this also 
would happen to any elate of plant you might use 
The tubers may now be purchased in separate colours 
or in mixture, and if you have no greenhouse at 
disposal they may be Parted in hoxet, of sand in. a 
frame or window secure from froat. 


the bright yellow blooms have been very wel¬ 
come, and one could only wish it would 
flower in the same manner every season. 
Winter Aconites made their appearance at 
the end of the old year, and have been, and 
j still are, making a brave show in their 
various sized groups and patches. These 
are growing for the most part in rough 
ground under trees and similar positions, 
where, being undisturbed, they seed and 
increase at will. The Winter Heliotrope 
(Petasites fragrans) I have been compelled 
to discard, as it was making its appearance 
in places where least desired in the wild 
garden. Its eradication has taken much 
time nnd labour, but the upper hand has at 
last, I think, been gained. Among the Snow¬ 
drops Elves’ giant variety was the first to 


part of the garden. It is a singularly beauti¬ 
ful early-flowering bulbous plant, and should 
be grown in quantity in sheltered position', 
on the outskirts of the wild garden and 
rockery by all lovers of hardy flowers. The 
Algerian Iris growing in a border protected 
from the north and east by a low hedge, but 
open to the south, has furnished a long 
supply of its lovely flowers, and will do so 
for some time to come. Erica carnca (her- 
bacea) and its white variety have since the 
beginning of the year been more or less in 
bloom, and during the last few days the 
flowers of several varieties of the Lenten 
Roses have begun to expand, thus forming 
a succession, as it were, to the Christmas 
Roses. Curiously enough, the so called 
blue Primrose has been making a display of 
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its reddish-purple blossoms for weeks past, 
and now the double lilac variety is following 
suit. Hepaticas are full of promise, and the 
bunch-flowered Daffodils or Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus, Squills, The Glory of the Snow, 
Chionodoxa Licilliee, Crocuses, and Grape 
Hyacinths are pushing up apace. 

Among shrubs, the naked-flowered Jessa¬ 
mine bloomed in a satisfactory manner, both 
on an eastern and southern position, from 
late autumn until quite recently. The 
fragrant winter-flowering Honeysuckle, Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, has also been good, and 
the same may be said of the Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans) on a south wall; 
w hile the fast-swelling buds on the Mezereon 
and the varieties of the Japan Quince (Cy- 
donia japonica) proclaim the fact that the 
blossoming in their case will presently be as 
profuse as usual. 'The Nut bushes, too, are 
not by any means uninteresting at this time 
of year, as the tiny pink female flowers are 
now expanding, while great numbers of the 
male catkins are also present. The curious 
but decidedly ornamental catkins produced 
by Garry a elliptica are now in evidence, and 
these will remain in good condition for some 
time to come. Among the foregoing 
nothing special in the way of plants and 
shrubs has, I am aware, been mentioned, but 
such as are euumerated serve to show how 
the flower garden can, by their aid, be made 
attractive even during the winter. 

Kent. ___ A. W. 

CLEMATISES DYING OFF 
There are considerable point and value in the 
remarks of “ W. R.” on this head, at page 9 
of Gardening Illustrated, and, if it will 
only cause gardeners to think and act for 
themselves in such matters, much good might 
ensue. The grnfting of so many thousands 
of these plants each year is not so much an 
evidence of their popularity as it is unmis¬ 
takable proof of tne great death-rate which 
is prevalent all over tne country, and which 
is accountable for in very large degree, if 
not entirely, the present method of pro¬ 
ducing the plants. In my early days at 
Parker’s and Rollinson’s, both of Tooting, a 
large number of Clematises were grafted 
each year, the old wood being that not in¬ 
frequently employed by the late Mr. T. 
Brown, who was then indoors manager for 
Mr. Parker. Root pieces were then em¬ 
ployed as now for grafting, but they were 
not* those of Vitalba or Viticella, but were 
taken from big old plants of Jackmani or 
seedlings kept—and, indeed, raised—for the 
purpose. Then it was possible to go into the 
nursery and take from the plunging-beds 
plants of several years’ growth, that, having 
reached their 5 feet high, allotted sticks, 
were further tied down to them to keep them 
in order. The great death-rate in the Cle¬ 
matis was then unknown, and one naturally 
inquires as to what proportion of it might be 
due to the selection of unsuitable stocks for 
grafting, or whether the dissimilar charac¬ 
teristics of present-day root stocks and green 
—i.e.,new—growth-scions are such as to pre¬ 
clude the possibility of a peaceable settle¬ 
ment between the two. The high death-rate 
in this valuable race of climbing plants ap¬ 
pears in the light of a modern invasion, the 
outcome, probably, of modern—and, it may 
be, misguided—methods of increasing the 
plants, the latter rarely reaching to any 
mature age. 

For a parallel to this early collapse in the 
>oung plant, we have but to turn to the 
Marechal Niel Rose when grafted on the 
Manetti stock, the plants in the first season 
readily making rods of a dozen feet in length, 
and refusing to grow afterwards. Hence, 
here is evidence that a Rose stock may be 
unsuitable as such to certain types of Roses, 
and just the same kind of thing, if a little 
less pronounced, may exist with regard to 
the Clematis. The green scion, it would 
appear, with the assistance of a greenhouse 
temperature, is content to grow for a season, 
and then fail in a wholesale sort of way—so 
sudden and so complete, indeed, as to render 
the nurserymen responsible for creating the 
plants as helpless as any amateur in com¬ 
bating the evil. Thus, it behoves the pur¬ 
veyors of such things to Icok around for the 


cause and to endeavour to supply the remedy, 
since no plant can long retain its popularity 
if it cannot be grown by tnose for whom it is 
intended. 

“Why graft at all?” “ W. R.” significantly 
inquires, and, for the garden-lover, he would 
cover tree and bush with a delightful profu¬ 
sion of flowers, regardless of their form, while 
remembering their freedom or their decora¬ 
tive excellence. There is no need to graft at 
all, since seedlings not merely prove to be 
far more abundant in their flowering, but 
more decidedly permanent as garden plants 
withal. Seedlings, too, will not infrequently 
surprise the raiser, for they are very often of 
large size, their wide-winged flowers making 
an unusual display, while affording pictures 
of beauty and colour in the garden and the 
landscape, where no such pictures existed 
before. For these reasons, then, the seedling 
plant is worthy of attention to-day, and will 
be doubly welcome because of its reliability. 
In the matter of soils, I have never known 
the Clematis to be fastidious, while preferring 
comparatively well-drained soils, as opposed 
to others which arc in this respect defective. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

THE VAGARIES OF THE FLAME 
FLOWER (TROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM). 
It is generally accepted as a truism that 
the Flame Flower (Tropieolum speciosum) 
does little or no good except when it can 
be grown under conditions where coolness 
and moisture prevail; blit there are few 7 
rules that do not admit of exceptions, and 
one can say of this beautiful climber that 
now and again it is found doing well in 
places that appear the reverse of what one 
usually regards as suitable. We know that 
it is a plant that frequently grows to large 
proportions on the sea coast, and also in 
Scotland and in the north of Ireland one 
comes across examples w 7 hich for luxuriant 
growth can hardly be excelled ; but when it 
is sometimes tried in the southern counties 
failure not infrequently follow's. The ten¬ 
dril-like growths and delicate green foliage 
amongst which the innumerable bright red 
flowers mingle are, however, so much ad¬ 
mired that many people whom I know have 
tried repeatedly to establish it in their gar¬ 
dens. That it"can be dealt with in a suc¬ 
cessful manner in the west and south of 
England is a fact, and I know several places 
where, after many attempts, success has fol¬ 
lowed. One remembers how much at homo 
it is in the moist-laden air of the Scotch 
Highlands, where it may be seen often clam¬ 
bering over the cottages of the crofters in 
wild profusion, its roots spreading fast in 
the soil where limestone rocks are in evi¬ 
dence. One may, in the early autumn in the 
villages on the West Highland line, and as 
far north as the Kyle of Lochalsh, see this 
lovely creeper at its best, where with growth 
unrestricted, it brightens up many little 
homesteads. But in the south it often has 
to be coaxed, as I have said, and it will be 
found to do the best w 7 hen some provision has 
been made to aflord it moisture at the roots, 
and partial shade in which to grow 7 . A 
friend of mine in Devonshire, who made 
several attempts before he could claim suc¬ 
cess, attributes his good fortune to trench¬ 
ing his ground well with cow manure, and 
to planting in a north aspect, and, further, 
provision is made for the roots to be kept 
cool by sowiug about them some annual, such 
as Mignonette. One sometimes hears of this 
Tropaeolum being given the support of a 
shrub over which its growths may cling, and 
I have noticed in the north <}f England good 
results from this; hut my experience of it, 
prompts me to say that better success fol¬ 
lows when a wall or fence is used. The 
swaying of the branches of a tree or shrub 
has not been, in many instances under my 
notice, conducive to the vigorous growth 
one is accustomed to see when it is growing 
in its Highland home—I say Highland home 
advisedly, inasmuch as It is frequently 
claimed to be “the flower of the Scotch 
Highlands.” The tuberous roots may be 
planted almost any time now, weather per¬ 
mitting, and these should be covered several 
inches with soil. I do not say one canuut 


grow it even in a south aspect, as I have 
seen it planted and doing well in such a 
osition, but one is more likely to achieve 
appier results in a cooler quarter. 

Townsman. 

REPLANTING HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS. 

As it becomes necessary at certain times to 
rearrange greenhouses, so it is even more in¬ 
cumbent on those who believe in order in a 
garden to examine the borders where her¬ 
baceous plants are grown. It is, I think, 
doubtful whether any subjects are more likely 
to outgrow their positions, and, if left alone, 
a garden is likely to become wild, and give 
the idea of a lack of supervision and taste. 
One cannot, of course, lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule as to when such replanting ought to 
take place, some plants growing more 
quickly than others, but it is safe to say that 
at least every three years one ought to take 
stock of his hardy plants. It is not only 
from the point of view of order, but also 
for the benefit division is to plants. Take 
Phloxes as an example. How frequently one 
sees large, ungainly plants with small flowers, 
the centre shoots exceptionally poor, through 
their inability to get sufficient nutriment. 
Other illustrations are suggested in Star- 
worts, Delphiniums, and Pseouies, all of 
which quickly deteriorate if left to themselves 
too long. Some gardeners are firm believers 
in a removal and division in autumn, and 
certainly, if a long, dry summer follows, one 
sees the benefit of an early shift, as the 
plants get well established before lack of 
moisture is felt. The fact, however, that 
autumn was not taken advantage of should 
not deter the grower from taking up and 
dividing in spring plants really needing over¬ 
hauling. There is, of course, less danger of 
frost then, and a good mulch of manure will 
go a long way towards keeping the roots 
moist should a period of drought follow. The 
occasion when removal is effected will be 
taken advantage of to introduce new mate¬ 
rial into beds and borders where the soil 
shows signs of impoverishment. It is much 
better to have small clumps that arc likely 
to yield fine blooms than big bushes, with 
numerous flowers of poor quality. My con¬ 
tention is that only by persistent attention to 
dividing and replanting in fresh quarters is 
it possible to expect blossoms that will give 
grace and dignity to a garden. If this, as it 
often does, means sacrificing portions of cer¬ 
tain favourites, one can console oneself with 
the thought that the remaining roots will pro¬ 
duce flowers of better quality. 

Leahurst. 

ANNUALS IN TUBS. 

Will you kindly give me some information with re¬ 
gard to growing annuals in small tubs? I have 
about one and a half dozen, green-painted, butter- 
tubs, in which I should like to grow a selection of 
hardy and half-hardy annuals this summer, to stand, 
when in flower, upon a sunny terrace. Will you 
please tell me if these can be successfully grown in 
such tubs, and what varieties would do best and be 
most suitable. Those with a long-flowering 6eason 
would be preferred. Con Sweet Peas be grown in 
these tubs or would their flowering period be a very 
brief one under such circumstances? Will Mignonette 
do in the tubs?— Tubman. 

[This branch of gardening is rapidly in¬ 
creasing in favour in small places and where 
sufficient glass is not available for raising 
and growing tender plants. Annals and 
perennials are freely used. I saw a collec¬ 
tion of tubs last season somewhat similar to 
those mentioned, that were filled with Lo¬ 
belia cardiiialis, early and late-flowering 
Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and the like, that made a very fine 
show. Yes, you can grow Sweet Peas in 
such tubs, and if well cared for they will 
last until late summer. Tubs may be pre¬ 
pared and sown at once. Place a layer of 
rough ashes in the bottom, over this a piece 
of turf, and over this a layer of cow manure. 
A suitable compost to fill in with would be 
four parts loam and one of cow or any 
thoroughly well-decomposed manure. Half- 
a-dozen seeds in each tub, inserted fairly 
close to the side will be sufficient. Use 
manure water liberally, or occasional dust¬ 
ings of an artificial when the plants are show ¬ 
ing flower, and syringe occasionally with a 
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weak insecticide if thrips make their appear¬ 
ance. Also keep tubs and ground at their 
base fairly moist if the summer is hot and 
dry. With attention to these little matters 
you should have a fine show. The same cul¬ 
tural details in the way of preparation of 
tubs and soil would also grow Mignonette 
thoroughly well Sow this thinly, and thin 
out to hALf-a-dozen strong plants near the 
edge. Stake out as the plants grow, keeping 
the centres fairly clear. Antirrhinums 
would do well on your sunny terrace. Avoid 
overcrowding; this is a mistake too often 
made in the desire to fill the tubs at once. 
The desired end is attained for a time, but a 
collapse quickly follows. You might try one 
or two tubs of Nasturtiums—also good plants 
for dry, sunny situations. Empress of India 
would be a capital variety for the centre and 


THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM. 

This charming and interesting species is 
valuable addition to the best of the so-called 
“ Meadow Rues.” The plant was discovered 
at a high altitude by Mr. E. H. Wilson, when 
travelling for Messrs. James Veitch and Sons 
in Western China, and flowered for the first 
time in this country at the Coombe Wood 
Nursery in August* 1905. There are 
almost incomparable grace and charm about 
the plant—so elegant, indeed, that, but for 
the existence of T. Delavayi, one might have 
regarded it as unique. It surpasses the last- 
named species in vigour, and has only to be¬ 
come better known to be popular with all 
hardy plant lovers. As may be gathered from 
the illustration, which shows the upper por¬ 
tion of an inflorescence, the species he Ion go 


Thftlictruiu dipterocarpm 


Ball of Fire or Canariense to trail over the 
side. A tub of Coreopsis, a very enduring 
annual, would furnish a supply of cut bloom. 
Petunias are grand tub plants, and can be 
easily raised in a frame or cold house. If 
tops of pea-sticks are inserted round the tubs 
leaning in to the centre, on which some of 
the shoots can run, and other shoots are en¬ 
couraged to trail over the side, perfect pyra¬ 
mids of flowers may be had during a long 
season. A good strain of Phlox Drummondi 
will give similar results if treated in a like 
way. There are many other tilings that with 
care and attention would make a brilliant 
show and Last a considerable time—as, for 
instance, the scarlet Linum, Viscarias, Go- 
detias, and Salpiglossis; but those named 
earlier are the more enduring, and conse¬ 
quently better adapted for the purpose re¬ 
quired.—E. B. 
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to that section whose sepals are more or less 
persistent—that is to sav, the plant does not 
depend for its effectiveness on its anthers 
alone, as do so many kinds. The sepals are 
rose-purple, and contrast well with the 
citron-yellow of the anthers. Growing from 
4 feet to 5 feet high, it is one of the most 
graceful plants I know', one, indeed, whose 
elegant bearing at once arrests attention. It 
is also very free-flowering. It was given an 
award of merit by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on August 
18th, 1908. E. H* Jenkins. 


Bulbs and birds. — I have read “ Alanda’s ” in- 
i terecting contributions in your issue of February Jlth. 
and will be glad if your contributor will be good 


I enough to answer the following:— Of what does“the I a stmlv nf if ; n ~i„' ~ 

bird-protecting liquid consist, or where is it ob- | 4I _ _ n ^various^ places, and I have 


tainahle? 1 a the patent webber the one advertised 
in your paper of February llth? — Aifrfd Smith. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The yellow Meadow Saffron.— Among the 
plants I have been tempted to try within the 
last year or two was Colchicum luteum, w hich 
was described to me as a yellow spring-flow er- 
ing Meadow Saffron. About the hardiness 
of this I should like some information, as I 
have failed to keep it. I ordered three or 
four bulbs, and planted them about 3 inches 
deep. They seemed to fail to stand the win¬ 
ter, and when I saw no sign of their appear¬ 
ing, I examined the place where they had 
been planted, and found that they were in 
a decaying state. This I attributed, perhaps 
erroneously, to the severity of the winter. 
The question arises, however, if a yellow' 
Colchicum ks worth troubling about, if it is 
not absolutely hardy, seeing that we have so 
many fine yellow' (‘’mouses to flower at the 
same season. Hud it l»een one to flower in 
autumn, I imngine few of us would have 
hesitated to order a big supply if we could 
afford it. The Sternbergia seems to be ko 
troublesome to flower regularly—at least, if 
we are to accept the opinions of so many ex¬ 
perts, fortified as they are by one’s own little 
experience—that we'would surely welcome a 
hardy yellow-flowering autumn Meadow Saf¬ 
fron. As for spring, the golden-yellow Cro¬ 
cus is surely good enough for anybody ! At 
least, I think so. 

Bamboos. —I have been delighted with 
several Bamboos in the garden of one of mv 
friends, who induced me to attempt two or 
three. His plants are now quite large, and 
this winter he and all his friends have been 
much pleased with their fine habit and fresh 
appearance. They grow in many gardens 
where it was thought they would be too ten¬ 
der. I think among the hardiest are Arundi- 
naria japonica, or Metake, and I see that 
Bambusa palmata does very well, even 
in some gardens in Scotland which I 
visited when on holiday last year. The lat¬ 
ter spreads quickly, and soon makes big 
bushes—at least, I was told so when asking 
about these Bamboos. I was also told that 
they did not like too dry a soil, but one which 
was pretty good, and did not dry up too 
much in summer. Draughts appear to be 
unwelcome also, but I should like to hear 
what other have got to say on this point. 

The Blue-flowered Mullein.— Under 
the name of Verbascum phoeniceum hybridum, 
I bought, a couple of years ago, a packet of 
seeds of one of the Mulleins, known as the 
blue-flowered Mullein (Verbascum phoeni¬ 
ceum). I sowed the seeds early in spring 
under glass, in a gentle heat, and obtained a 
few' plants, some of which flowered the same 
year and some last summer. The result was 
that the name of Blue-flow’ered Mullein was 
a misnomer, accounted for, probably, by the 
plants being hybrids, as there were none 
quite blue among them, although some were 
of a kind of purple. I did not regret this, 
as I had a number of shades among them, 
such as white (very pretty indeed), salmon, 
orange, purple, and lilac. On the whole, I 
liked the white and a kind of terra-cotta one 
best, the beauty of the crinkled flowers being 
improved by the purple stamens. I am told 
that some of these are not verv long-lived, 
which is not, I hope, the case. The one fault 
they seem to have is that the spikes stretch 
out too long after the lower flowers (which 
open first) are past, with the result that the 
spikes look long and lanky, and need sup¬ 
port. I think it is better to cut them off ere 
they get too long, and I find that this induces 
later spikes to come. On the other hand, this 
deprives one of seeds, which one wants to 
save in case the plants die off after flowering. 

I think that not allowing seeding will surely 
lengthen the life of the plants, and I hope to 
report on this later. 

The double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxi 
fraga granulata fl.-pi.).—This double variety 
of our native Saxifrage likes, I am told, a wet 
place. In the few gardens I know in which 
it grows it seems to be put in anywhere, and 
it is surprising that it looks so happy as it 
does in some of these. I have been making 


come to the conclusion that it does in a light 
soil, where it is not troubled with much sun, 
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but, should it bo in full sun, it calls for a 
much greater amount of moisture. Few 
people give it a really moist soil, and I must 
confess that I am among the number. I pur-, 
pose removing it to a wetter place. 

Sweet Peas of to-day.— I have not for 
some time read an article on Sweet Peas 
which so closely coincides with my views on 
the flowers as that of “ Odoratus,” in your 
issue of February 4th, page 61, and, although 
I admire the Sweet Pea, I find that my in¬ 
terest in the many varieties we have now is 
waning. Who can keep pace, with them? 
Who can grow more than a moderate num¬ 
ber of the most distinct? Who will save us 
from the deluge of tall growers, differing 
little in colour from others, but growing too 
big for garden decoration? I love good an¬ 
nual flowers as well as perennials, but. to 
he up-to-date with Sweet Peas is beyond 
most, of us. 

An Amaveur of Hardy Flowers. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 14th, 1911. 

As might have been expected, the occasion 
of the annual meeting was responsible for a 
great increase both of exhibits aud visitors, 
the latter tilling the hall for some time 
during the early afternoon. r Iho exhibits, 
too, were in every way excellent in many de¬ 
partments, the most remarkable feature being 
that of Orchids from Lt.-Col. Sir George 
Holford, K.C.V.O., which demonstrated at 
once the great resources of Westonbirt and 
the general high excellence attained there in 
the cultivation of these plants. A capital lot 
of fruit from the Duke of Rutland, and 
superbly-grown vegetables from the Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons were also remarked. 

CreenhOU8« plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
brought an excellent display, notably the 
Indian Azaleas in superbly - flowered 
examples, Lilies of the Valley, Primula ob- 
conica in great variety, P. kewensis, P. k. 
farinosa, Boronia megastigma, the very use¬ 
ful Azalea amoena llexe, and other good 
plants. In a second group the firm displayed 
standard Indian Azaleas in variety, the 
stems being nearly or quite 4 feet in height. 
From Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
came, a very remarkable display of Primula 
sinensis, for the Varieties of which the firm 
is world-famous. The full-Jength table of 
these flowers comprised a very representative 
gathering of the cream, 6uch as the Czar, 
Violet, Reading Blue, Crimson King, Royal 
White, the excellent and popular Duchess 
hybrids, which now include Ivy-leaved 
Duchess and many more. A novel break, 
shown for the first time, was a pure white 
“eyeless” form of Primula stellate, named 
Silver Star, the white eye being also a new 
feature in some of the highly-coloured varie¬ 
ties, and which renders them far more con¬ 
spicuous. Primula ohconica in variety was 
also show r n, but that which attracted our at¬ 
tention chiefly was labelled P. o. grandiflora 
Sutton’s Pale Blue, a perfect match, so to 
speak, for Reading Blue of the first-named 
set. The plants are always models of good 
culture. Messrs. Stuart low and Co. ex¬ 
hibited a good group of Cyclamens, of which 
Salmon King w T as the most striking. A large 
group of a hundred or more plants of Pri¬ 
mula malacoides came from Messrs. White- 
Jegg and Page, Chisleluirst. Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., showed 
Boronia megastigma. Daphne indica rubra, 
Lilies, and other plants. Mr. L. R. Russell. 
Richmond, was responsible for many well- 
fknvered plants of Indian Azaleas, Citrus 
japonica, and some well-flowered examples 
of Franoiscea calvcina floribunda. The 
group of forced shrubs from Messrs. Cuthbert 
and Son, Southgate, N., if a little less good 
than on a former occasion, w'as still rich and 
varied, with the best of such things aa Azalea 
mollis, Magnolias, Prunus triloba (very finely 
flowered). Wistarias, Laburnums, and many 
more. The exhibit was exceedingly telling, 
and commanded much attention. Camellias 
from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, were also fine, the plants large and 
well flowered. There was also a fine display 
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of cut flowers in boxes, the old Mathotiana, 
among tlmse, being very fine. Winter-flower¬ 
ing Zonal Pelargoniums from the Messrs. 
Canned and Sons, Swanley, were seen in the 
finest varieties and in excellent bunches, 
Carmania (salmon-rose), Hibernian (brick- 
red), Mentmore (cerise), Jupiter (bright scar¬ 
let), and Sir T. Hanbury (crimson) being 
among the best. Cinerarias of a particularly 
good strain also came from this firm, the 
well-developed plants being splendidly 
flowered. 

R 0888 . —Mr. O. Mount, Canterbury, ex¬ 
hibited Roses for the first time, staging nearly 
a score of vases of Richmond, each vase con¬ 
taining from four to six flowers, Btrong and 
erect in carriage, of ideal bud formation, 
brilliant in colour, and adorned with perfect 
I leafage. The exhibit, albeit one of the 
smallest on view, was certainly one of the 
most, admired. The grower of such flowers 
m those to which reference is made lias just 
reason to lie proud of hiss work, seeing that 
neither size nor good colouring had been 
sacrificed to secure such early blooms. 

Ferns.— Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, were the only exhibitors of these, 
the firm staging a very interesting lot of epi¬ 
phytal species, particularly of such genera as 
Drymoglossum, Polypodium, and the like. 
Quite the gem of the lot was, we think, As- 
plenium obtusilobum. In addition to the 
above, Messrs. May had on view what ap¬ 
peared to be of even greater interest—-viz., 
a series of Fern-fronds representing the varia¬ 
tive of Nephrolepis exaltata in all its com¬ 
plex forme, from the original species to the 
latest novelty. Of the earlier breaks were 
Piersoni and Fosteri, and these wore fol¬ 
lowed by elegantissima, e. compacta, todea- 
oides, Whitmani, Amperpohli, magnifies, 
superbissima, lycopodioides, Scholzeli, Mar- 
shalli, and M. compacta, the last-named 
being identical with that referred to in our 
last report of this meeting as N. e. Rochfordi. 
Needless to say, this exhibit of cut fronds, 
educational as woll as interesting, attracted 
quite a large number. 

Hardy plants. —The collections of these 
were of the greatest interest, and were both 
numerous and good. Near the entrance 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had a pretty lot of things, as Cycla¬ 
men Coum, C. ibericum, Iris Danfordia?, I. 
Sindpars, I. reticulata Krelagei, Snowdrops, 
Crocus species, Adonis amurensis, Pul- 
monaria angustifolia, Narcissus minimus, and 
Primula malacoides. Many alpines in boxes 
wore also remarked. Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
perton-on-Thames, bad a pretty array of 
coloured Primroses, Gaultheria tricophylla, 
Daphne rupestris, Androsace carnea, Lenten 
Roses, Petaaitcs japonica, and hardy 
Heaths, arranged amid sandstone blocks. 
Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, set up 
a rockery bank, and clothed it with many 
choice aipines, the more dainty being Saxi- 
fraga Boydi, S. Elizabeth®, S. apiculata, 
all yellow-flowored, Primulas, and other 
choice plants. Mr. H. C. Pulham, Elsenham, 
Essex, had quite a pretty bit of rockwork, 
arranged with alpines and the dwarfer of the 
hardy Heaths. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, Middlesex, had a capital bank of 
rock plants, and arranged many plants 
thereon. Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, brought a variety of early hardy 
flowers—Hepations, Primulas, Saxifrages, 
Irises of the bulbous section, and so forth, 
arranging them in hank-like fashion. Messrs. 
,J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, contributed an 
arrangement of rockwork in sandstone, plant 
ing in the most pleasing fashion with shrubs, 
hardy Heaths, and choice alpines in variety. 
Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
had a compact exhibit of hardy plants — 
Lenten Roses, Anemone blanda, Primula 
denticulata in variety, and Adonis amurensis 
being among the more prominent of the 
plants displayed. Mr. Herbert Chapman, 
Rye, had a delightful lot of Freesias, hybrid 
forms, and an equally charming lot of Cycla¬ 
men ibericum from crosses. Two varieties 
of hybrid Narcissi were exhibited, the one 
having been obtained by crossing King Alfred 
and calathinus, the other by crossing Van 
Waveren’s Giant and > calathinus. Both 


naturally fall into the triandrus hybrid set, 
the former having flowers of a richer yellow 
colour. Mr. G. Re u the, Keaton, Kent, had & 
most interesting array of alpine and rock 
shrubs, not a few of the plants being of the 
choicest description. Messrs. Wm. Cutbuah 
and Sons, Highgate, N., were responsible for 
a large exhibit of good things—bulbous 
Irises, Adonis amurensis, Saxifrages in 
variety, Tulipa Kauffmanniana, Soldanella, 
Morisia hypogsea, and other good plants. 

Carnations.- -These were excellent in 
several collections, the finest group coming 
from Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, who staged 
admirably such varieties as R. F. Felton, 
Shasta, Niagara, Mrs. W. F. Hunter, Mrs. 
C. W. Ward, Mikado, and others. The hand¬ 
some flowers were a great attraction. Messrs. 
Wm. Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, had 
a small exhibit of these flowers. Scarlet Glow, 
White House, Shasta, and Mrs. C. W. Ward 
being notable in the lot. Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N., had a large 
exhibit, employing May Day, Lady Elphin- 
stone (pink), Beacon, Scarlet Glow, May 
Day, Mrs. Gillman, White Perfection, Lady 
Miller, and others in a capital lot. Mr. 
Fugleman, Saffron Walden, had a good lot 
of flow-ers, His central vase of Carola being 
very fine. Messrs. Stuart Low’ and Co., En¬ 
field, also exhibited a great variety of Car¬ 
nations, Lady Alington, Beaeon, Britannia, 
and White Perfection, among a large num¬ 
ber, being remarked. Carnation Coronation, 
a novelty of a shade between Floriana and 
Winsor, was exhibited by Mr. B. Bell, Guern¬ 
sey, and gained an award of merit. It is a 
handsome-looking flower, and graceful 
withal. 

Orchids. —There were many beautiful col¬ 
lections of these, the most imposing being 
that from Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, 

K. C.V.O., Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. The 
group consisted mainly of Ltelia anceps in 
variety, splendidly grown, well-flowered 
examples of which any cultivator might well 
be proud. Of those on view, we remarked 

L. a. alba (Bull’s variety), L. a. Sanderiana, 
L. a. Williamsi, L. a. Schroderi, and L. a. 
albida, all pleasing variations of one type. 
A monster plant of Cattleya Trianae, var. 
Hydra, between 3 feet and 4 feet in diameter, 
bore some twenty-three spikes, these averag¬ 
ing four to five flowers on each spike. This 
noble example was a great attraction in the 
centre of a splendid group. Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, contributed 
a nice group of Orchids, chiefly, however, of 
Odontoglossume, Cymbidiums, and Cypripe- 
diums. From Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells, came a pleasing variety of 
Cypripediums, Odontioda Bradshaw®, and 
Laelio-Cattleya Daffodil, whose derp orange- 
coloured lip was effective. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, had a 
hands-m group, a mass of the pretty - 
coloured Phalmopsis Schilleriana forming a 
centre. Odontioda Bradshaw® in variety 
gave a welcome display of colour in reddish- 
crimson and allied shades. Lycastes, Brasso- 
Cattloya Maroni (white, heavily-fringed lip), 
and Odontoglossums in variety were also 
good, the pretty Dendrochilon glumaceum 
constituting a fringe at the margin. Messrs. 
Stuart. Low and Co., Enfield, had Cattleyas. 
Dendrobium Wardianum, Cypripediums, 
Angraecum citratum, and Pleurothallis 
Roezli. From St. Albans Messrs. Sander 
brought Cypripedium Chapmanni (C. bella- 
lulum x C. Curtisi), the fine golden yellow, 
brown-blotched (klontoglossum Macnabi- 
anum, <). ooronarinm breviflorum, and Seleni- 
podiurn caudatum, var. Wallisi. Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, had a lovely 
lot of Lycastes, Calanthes, and Cypripe¬ 
diums, the varieties of the two last-named 
groups being of exceptional merit. Some 
Cymbidiums were also noted in this group. 
Mr. Edward V. Low;, Haywards Heath, had 
Cypripediums in variety, while from Sir Jere¬ 
miah Colman, Bart., Reigate, came a pleas¬ 
ing variety of Dendrobiums. 

Fruit and V8g6t&bl6G.— Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, had a very attractive ex¬ 
hibit of high-class vegetables, demonstrating 
also, by the manner of staging the several 
items that such exhibits need not be lacking 
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i» artistic merit. Indeed, it was one of the 
most pleasing in the entire exhibition.! A cen¬ 
tral bay was formed of A1 Kale, very dark 
green and densely curled, while such Broc¬ 
coli as Winter Mammoth and Superb Early 
White were handsome in the extreme. 
Savoys, Perpetual Spinach, Brussels Sprouts, 
Dwarf Gem (an ideal table variety), Salaafy, 
Leeks in variety, and New Year Savoy (a 
very neat-looking and compact variety) were 
among the more prominent things in a par¬ 
ticularly fine display. Mrs. Denison, Little 
Gaddesden (gardener, Mr. A. G. Gentle), 
had a remarkably good collection of vegetable 
produce, some thirty dishes of Potatoes, to¬ 
gether with excellent Selected Ailsa Craig 
Onions, being prominent among many things 
in a large assortment. Messrs. Thomas 
Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, staged a 
group of well-fruited Citrons in considerable 
variety. From his Grace the Duke of Rut¬ 
land, Bel voir Castle, Grantham (gardener, 
Mr. W. H. Divers) came some forty-five 
dishes of cooking and dessert Apples, the 
whole being well preserved and in capital 
condition. Among the more conspicuous 
were Tower of Glamis, Annie Elizabeth, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Barnack Beauty, Lord 
Derby, Bramley’s Seedling, Mere de Menage. 
Ribston Pippin, Gascoigne\s Scarlet, and 
Waltham Abbey—a highly creditable display. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


BOOKS. 


“A BOOK OF GARDENS ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOUR.”* 

A little garden book, not very interesting 
except in so far as it contains quotations 
from various authors. The coloured draw¬ 
ings are by Miss M. H. Waterfield, who 
draws well, but, alas! the productions are 
by the three-coloured process, resulting in 
terrible libels on her flowers and gardens, 
and the little cuts are framed in funereal 
dark grey. The “decoration” (sic) is by 
Mr. Graham Brown, and we suppose this 
refers to a negative presentment of clipped 
Yews, white against an inky background. 


LIST OF TREES AND SHRUBS GROWN 
IN THE GROUNDS OF ROSTREVOR 
HOUSE, CO. DOWN.* 

Sir John Ross-of-Bladenbburg has, in 
his home in Ireland, a very interesting col¬ 
lection of plants. Happily, it is on one of 
those seacoast parts of Ireland seldom visited 
by frost, and, therefore, encouraging to the 
growth of many beautiful things. The dan¬ 
ger lies in trying to imitate such results in 
most parts of our country. Some of the 
genera—for example, the Gum-trees—are 
very numerous, though probably not more 
than one is hardy in our country. Some of 
the plants, however, of general garden value, 
like the Clematis, are very well represented, 
and the selection of Honeysuckles seems very 
full. The book is nicely printed, and, happily, 
not on the tin-shine paper of the present day. 


‘ NATIONAL REORGANISATION OF 
BUSINESS.”* 

A BOOK with the above title may seem out of 
place among a nation of business people such 
as ourselves. The author, however, is evid¬ 
ently sincere in his desire to help towards 
national improvement. We agree with his 
remarks that we are already too much over¬ 
run with Officialism and if it extends much 
farther we shall be eaten out by it. He would 
have our boys educated deliberately for man¬ 
hood and for the position they are to fill as 
wage-earners, and our girls trained for home- 
life—“they are best when thoroughly domes¬ 
ticated.” He remarks that few girls at mar¬ 
riage can cook an appetising meal. In Eng¬ 
land—the land of homes—this should be 


* “A Book of Hardens Illustrated in Colours,” J. N. 
Foulis, Edinburgh and London. 


* "List of Trees and Shrubs Grown in the Grounds of 
Ro«trevor Houre. Co. Down,” by Sir John Roe&of-Bladens- 
burg, K.C.B. Dublin University Press. 

■ * “National Re’organisatJbo of Business ” by a Business 
Wan. Published by the Power Book Co , 29, 'LuOntc hiU. 
E 0. 6s. net.- 


aitered. The author also believes that'ih 
schools, as at business, we Kave fdr too many 
holidays. An interesting chapter is devoted 
to ‘‘Badly Paid People,” including the 
authors of really good books. As we are pas¬ 
sionately addicted to sport, he proposes as. 
subjects for taxation race meetings, book-' 
makers, sporting publications, theatres, and 
other amusements, certain kinds of advertise¬ 
ments, cycles, motor-cars, cats, cartridges, 
flying-machines, etc. The author is a man of 
original ideas, and some of them, at least, 
are worth serious consideration. 


POULTRY. 

HINTS ON EGG PRESERVATION. 

A good many methods have been recqrn- 
mended for preserving eggs, and some people 
pin their faith to one method and others to 
another, though there can be no doubt that 
the popular form of preserving eggs is to use 
what is called water-glass. There is no 
doubt that this is a desirable method, which, 
when properly carried out, will be diffi¬ 
cult to improve upon. Really, the whole 
secret of preserving eggs depends upon one 
thing, and one thing only, and that is exclu¬ 
sion of air. The shell of the egg is dotted 
all over with tiny holes, through which air 
can penetrate. Like any other organic sub¬ 
stance, if an egg be left exposed to the air, 
in course of time it will begin to decay. The 
thing is, therefore to adopt some plan which 
will keep out the air, and thereby preserve 
the contents of the shell. To my mind, the 
best method is to dip an egg into a solution 
of gum (mucilage). This is only a method 
of varnishing the egg all over, but the ad¬ 
vantage of gum over any other varnish is 
that it makes no difference to the flavour, 
and- it does not put a brittle coating over the 
shell. The only difficulty about this plan is 
the drying part, but this can be got over, and 
it will be found that eggs preserved by coat¬ 
ing them with gum will not only keep per¬ 
fectly well, but when they come to be boiled 
will have an advantage over eggs preserved 
by water-glass in this respect, that the gum 
which forms the outside coating wiM imme¬ 
diately dissolve when the egg ie dropped into 
hot water to be boiled, whereas everybody 
who has had any experience of water-glass 
eggs knows when an egg preserved in that 
way is dropped into boiling water, there are 
a splitting and cracking of the shell, due to 
the deposit of 6tony material which has been 
derived from the water-glass. The way to 
use water-glass is to place the eggs which are 
to be preserved in a deep, wide-mouthed jar, 
and then pour over them as much of the 
water-glass as is necessary to cover them. 
Fill up the jar with this, then close it up 
with a large bung, and finally put a coating 
of paraffin-wax on the top, so as to exclude 
the air. The best form in which to obtain 
the water-glass is to buy the thick solution, 
which can be diluted with seven or eight 
times its bulk of water. From time to time 
the jar should be opened and an egg be with¬ 
drawn, to make sure that there is nothing 
wrong, and any of the liquid that may have 
evaporated should be replaced by pouring 
in some more. The jar containing the eggs 
should be stored in a dry room, not in a 
damp cellar, as is often the case, as that 
tends to make the contents become mouldy. 

__ F - W * 

POST MORTEMS. 

Buff Orpington pullet (H. S. D.).—The 

pullet had an absolutely rotten liver, and had 
simply wasted away in consequence. The 
evacuations were quite characteristic of liver 
trouble. I should advise less food, change of 
ground, and suitable liver medicines.— John 
Fbeeman. 

Cross-bred hen (Jfra. H. A.).—Practically 
the same as “H. 8. D.” above. Follow out 
those instructions. I do not care at all for 
rusty nails—they only produce oxide of iron, 
and that is not of much use.— John Freeman. 

Pullet (Mrs . Zr.).—The pullet died of acute 
pneumonia. I cannot say why it should have 
this, but theNveathhr has been very unfavour¬ 
able, and possibly the roost is not on the 


“open-fronted” principle, which is the 

f reatest safeguard against lung troubles. —J. 
'HERMAN. 

Plymouth Rook hen (Mr. Bigg*).— The 

hen had solid layers of fat internally, and 
the heart was evidently wrong, as well as 
the liver. I have no ! doubt whatever that 
overfeeding is the cause, especially with 
mixed corn. Dose with liver remedies, and 
give a tonic in the water. Treat chickens 
as well as full-grown fowls.— J. Freeman. 

Two erosY-bred fowls (J. Newman). - 
This is a form of scrofulous roup, and it is 
very contagious. The way to treat it is to 
isolate every bird that shows any sign of in¬ 
fection, dose with roup pills or some such 
alterative medicine, and anoint the places 
with carbolic or coal-tar ointment. You 
must have been overcrowding your stock, or 
else it has been brought in oy some new 
arrivals.—J. Freeman. 

White Leghorn pullet (Miss Brett).—Thih 
was a case of tuberculosis, which is very pre¬ 
valent among poultry at the present time. In 
my opinion it would be the most desirable 
thing to get rid of all your present stock, rest 
the land for a month or two until the Grass 
has grown well, and then make a fresh start-, 
after thoroughly cleahsing and disinfecting 
coops, roost, nests, etc. If you do not 
choose to do this, at least change the runs to 
fresh groUnd and do the disinfecting.—-J. 
Freeman. 

Favtrolles hen (Mrs. Pepper}.—The hen 
died of syncope—heart failure—and this, you 
cannot avoid happening occasionally where 
there is a large number of poultry. This 
hen, however, was very much overfed, and 
that would be the predisposing cause. You 
had better put your poultry on a less gene¬ 
rous diet, and give them all some alterative 
medicine—say, Epsom salts in the drinking- 
water.—J. Freeman. . 


Poultry In orchards.- Will you be pood enough 
to tell me through your columns whether it. ia a 
wise plan, to let chickens and ducks run loose in thr 
Apple orchard, and also whether the ground should 
be kept dug up or let run to Gfass?- I should al£<» 
be glad of your advice as to whether, standard cir 
cordon trees would be most suitable under the above 
conditions?—H. E. 

[Most certainly ducks and fowls may run 
in an orchard, whether the surface be of 
Grass or loose soil, and do much good, pro¬ 
vided there are no Gooseberries or Currants 
or Strawberries, or any description of vege¬ 
table crops grown. The poultry would, no 
doubt, devour a great deal of harmful insect 
life. If fruit fell from the trees, of course, 
those might get much eaten, but if the poul¬ 
try were excluded for a few weeks in the 
autumn, they could run ( loose all the rest of 
the year. As to whether the trees will do 
best on Grass or on dug ground, all depends 
on the nature of the digging done. If that 
be deep, then tree-roots must go deep, be¬ 
cause so much injured if near the surface by 
digging. On the other hand, if the soil be 
only just a few inches deep, pointed over 
with a fork, and once a year at least a liberal 
top-dressing of manure given, the trees 
should greatly benefit. Standard trees are 
best for such an orchard. Cordons.are best 
grown in a garden where they are more gene¬ 
rally protected.] 

IflSSOto on fowls . (Ireland). —Fill up all 
openings in the poultry-houses and burn 
some sulphur therein; limowash the house 
with the following mixture:—4 gallons lime 
and water, $ lb. of soft-soap, and 1 pint of 
paraffin-oil; and dust the birds with a disin 
fectant powder. I think this will effectively 
get rid of the insects.—E. T. B. 

Fowls losing tholr feathers (Emferton ).-- 
The probable cause of your hens losing their 
feathers is that they have acquired tne an¬ 
noying and disgusting habit of feather-pick 
ing. There are three causes of this com¬ 
plaint—namely, an insect at the root of the 
feathers, an insufficient supply of animal 
food in the diet, and idleness. In the first 
case, dust the birdB with a disinfectant pow¬ 
der, paying particular attention to the partis 
under the wings and on the breast; in the 
second case, increase the proportion of ani¬ 
mal-food; in thp third, try. tq. provide the 
birds with something to occupy their time, 
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by burying a piece of meat a few inches 
below the surface, hanging a Cabbage from 
the roof to within a few inches of the ground, 
or burying the afternoon grain in the litter. 
—E. T. B. 

Fowls that lay brown eggs.— All the 

general-purpose fowls lay brown eggs. The 
most useful breeds belonging to this class are 
the Wyandotte (white or buff), the Orpington 
(buff), and the Plymouth Hock (barred). For 
your purpose I advise the buff Orpington, 
since this combines edible and laying quali¬ 
ties to a greater degree than the others.— 
& T. B. 


BIRDS. 


seeds to make good the deficiency. The yotlng a ft 
fed from the beak, and the chaffinch may be taken 
as the type-breed of the true finches.—J. T. BIRD. 

Death of bullfinch (E. M. T.).—The bird died of 
apoplexy, the result partly of overfeeding, too much 
German Rape, perhaps, being given. Such birds, too, 
are all the better for a few minutes’ flutter round 
the room daily. The Beed Bent is that of the Shep¬ 
herd's Purse (Capsella Bursa-pa^torig L.), and would 
do the bird no injury. Bullfinches enjoy a little 
ripe Pansy-seed in the stalk as gathered from the 
plant, and such seed makes towards health at this 
time of the year.—J. T. Bird. 

Death of Saffron finch (StcaHoic).—The cause of 
death was heart failure, due probably to the sudden 
cold in combination with the fact of the bird having 
attained a respectable age.—J. T. Bird. 


BCC& 


POSTMORTEMS. 

Couldlfttl finshftS {F. Z?.).—These birds ap¬ 
pear to have had something of an irritant 
poisonous nature, but without an expensive 
chemical analysis t cannot say what il is. It 
is quite possible thnt the eulile-frdi may have 
Caused this effect, especially if they have hot 
been accustomed to it. Even common salt 
toili hath this deadly effect sometimes upon 
birds that are not used to it. J. Freeman. 

Death of oanary {S. A. IL). The primary 
cause of death may be put down to live* 
disease. Death might, however, be hastened 
by injury, for the bird had bruised itself, 
probably by dashing against the perch or the 
side of the cage when frightened by some¬ 
thing, it being impossible to say just how the 
injury had been received by the mere inspec¬ 
tion of the remains. Give*your birds plenty 
Of room, and give a little more Rape at this 
season. If anv other bird ehows the same 
symptoms, ti'y. the effect of a soft diet for a 
week or so. ..As this paper goes to press 
early, we are afraid that the reply cannot be 
got in at the date you mention.—J. T. Bird. 


fcsrrot pulling out Its feathers (L. S. 

Udlt)i—Ydut bird appear* to be suffering 
frotn an irritable condition of the skin, which 
would cause it to peck itself aiid draw out 
it® feathers. This irritability of the ikln 
arises from various causes, being sometimes 
associated with indigestion through improper 
feeding* the presence of insects in the cage, 
nr through the bird having been kept in a 
<ify, ovel‘4ieate<l temperature. Parrots 
should not have animal food in any form. 
You may supply Canary-seed, Hemp, and a 
few Oais, together with some ripe fruit, as 
Grapes, Bananas, Pears. Nuts (with the ex¬ 
ception of Almonds and Walnuts), may be 
added to the bill of fare. For medicine, give 
a little carbonate of soda, putting 5 grains in 
two tablespoonfuls of drinking-water. Do 
not fail to supply your bird with a good allow¬ 
ance of coarse grit .sand to aid the 
gizzard in the digestion of the food. A 
piece of soft, nbn-splintering wood should be 
given, on whicn your parrot could exercise 
its powerful ' beak, and the occupation 
afforded thereby would tend to divert its 
attention from the feather-plucking habit. 
If there is any indication of the presence of 
parasites in the cage, pamt it freely with 
paraffin, after well scalding. 

Parrot Indian Rock Green {E. F. H 
Your bird may develop into a talker, but 
birds of this breed rarely do so. If the bird 
talked before you owned it, it will start again 
sooner or later if you will only take plenty of 
pains with it. The only way to get a parrot 
of any breed to talk is to talk to it, and the 
more frequently this is done the better. Talk 
to the bird frequently and persistently for the 
next month, repeating simple sentences, and 
if by the end of that time it does not attempt 
to speak, the odds are that it will never talk 
to do any good, if it speaks at all. Perhaps 
a little small, round Maize would be relished 
in addition to the seeds mentioned, and a 
little sound, ripe fruit would be welcome. 
Keep the bird amused as much as possible. 
4-J. T. Bird. 

Kama of Jbird (J . IF. IF.).—The bird Ln question 
is the chalfincti CFrintrilla coclebs), a native bird, 
breeding practically everywhere in Great Britain. In 
the winter many of these birds come over from the 
Continent to our shores, though the bird is not 
migratory in the ordinary sense. The birds feed 
largely on Indfcrts When procurable, bnc in The wintry* 
when iifsttft life tfafrc'C, they take to 6fsfln ancj' 


Tiff toee-dfseatee and spraying fff plants. 

—At a rectfift meeting of the Surrey Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association m considerable amount 
of discussion took place the subject of 
the disease which played sad havoc with 
many stocks in the winter of 1900-1910, and 
a schoolmaster, who is also a beekeeper and 
amateur gardener, advanced a theory, which 
seemed to find favour with his hearers, that 
the spraying of plants as a preventive of 
fungoid and insect pests- was responsible for 
the same in that ifie mixture, whether the 
Bordeaux, or paraffin, or nicotine in solu¬ 
tion would come into contact with the 
pollen, afld thns would act a* poison tv the 
bees. Now, however anxious, gardeners, 
who are very often beekeepers, may be to 
discover the cause of the bee epidemic, they 
would be inclined to question any idea so 
detrimental to treatment that is so bene¬ 
ficial to plants, and a little investigation is 
agninst its acceptance. In the first place, 
so far as the Bordeaux mixture is concerned, 
plants sprayed with this are not, as a rule, 
those from which the bee derive® much 
pollen or honey—the Solmium family, for 
instance—and, on the other hand, plants 
producing flowers to which they are very 
partial, like Monarda, the CEnotheras, 
Asters, Sedum spectabile, and others, are 
not subject to attacks, and, consequently, do 
not require spraying. And, again, when this 
is done it is before the expansion of the 
flowers, avhich, rise above the foliage, and 
any deposit remaining on the latter from 
the spraying which might be waahed off by 
rain would hardly come into contact with 
the flowers. This would applv to the spray¬ 
ing of Roses for aphie and the annual and 
perennial forms of Marguerite for the leaf- 
inining-raaggot Spraying with different 
solutions has become so essential for the 
preservation of healthy foliage that one 
would hesitate to abandon it, unless quite 
sure it was causing the harm with which in 
some quarters it is credited.—E. B. S. 


law AND OU8TOM. 

IS A GARDENER A LICENSABLE MALE 
SERVANT? 

The recent case of Braddell v. Baker, de¬ 
cided by the Divisional Court of King s 
Bench in January, has served to draw public 
attention to a subject concerning which there 
has always existed a good deal of doubt. 
Since the proceeds of the duties on what are 
called “establishment” licenses have been 
transferred to the County Councils, much 
greater keenness has been shown in the en¬ 
forcement of taxation than before, and many 
persons have been called upon to pay licenses 
—for instance, in respect of male servants— 
who had previously escaped. In Braddell v. 
Baker, the Kent ‘County Council claimed 
license duty in respect of a gardener. It 
was shown in the evidence that the man was 
a jobbing gardener, who possessed green¬ 
houses of his own, and, in addition to his 
jobbing work, made a part of his living by 
selling plants to those who gave him work. 
The employer against whom the license duty 
was claimed found him work four dnvs a 
week, and, besides giving him a definite 
salary for this, paid him two shillings a week 
extra for coming at odd times to look after 
matters in the greenhouse. The man was 
free to work for other employers at- Other 
/imes than when he was at work for this par¬ 
ticular gentleman. The Court decided that 


he was not s male servant within the mean-' 
ing of the Act of Parliament, and, therefore, 
that license duty was not payable in respect 
of him. It is of some interest to compare 
this decision with another decision given 
some years ago by the Scottish Courts. There 
it was held that & man employed as a gar¬ 
dener all the w-eek, hut with liberty to do 
other work in spare hours, teas taxable. Til# 
two decisions 6eem at first sight to be in¬ 
consistent, but it is not really so. The issuer 
was, in effect, whether it could be said that 
no one was a servant within the meaning af 
the Act unless his whole time was given Ut 
one employer. The Scottish President, tu 
the course of his judgment there said, in- 
reference to that proposition : - 

I do not mm** in that stated in these general 
fernis, because it was said that his whole time meant 
the whole twenty-four hours of the day, and that 
unffM the services of this gardener were at the di.< 
posa! of his employer the whole of that tim« he did 
not fall within the Act. An ordinary gardener, 
about whom there could be no question, is employed 
and works regular hours whatever may be the usual 
hours in such a calling. As soon as the working day 
is over his tin>e is his own. He may go where he 
likes, he may amuse himself as he likes, he may do 
what he likes with his time. Therefore, I do not 
think it is right to snv that this man, employed 
a gardener to look after a garden, and working what 
arc apparently the whole working hours of the day, 
does not fall witfiin the description in the Act.” 

Barribtu. 

Is a gardener a domeatlo servant? 

(*’ Gardener ”).— Your solicitor is quite cor 
rect in what he says; customs do vary in 
different parts of the country, and there is 
no actual Statute law governing this matter. 
Besides, a good deal depends upon the agree 
ment mad n between you and your employer 
as to the terms upon which you are to be* 
engaged. So far as gardeners living in are* 
concerned, the general custom is for them U* 
receive a month's notice, but evidence might . 
be given showing that the custom in your 
district differs from that, and, there being no 
definite law governing the matter, evidence as 
to custom will prevail.— Barrister. 
j Gardener meeting with aoeident (N. S .). 

—Yes ; vour case comes under the condition® 
named in the extract which you send. It i® 
quite clear that you are entitled to be paid 
your wages up to the date of the conversation 
with your employer to which you refer, and 
also beyond that— i.e., up to the time of ex¬ 
piration of notice, if you take’what he said 
to be notice (which, for my part, I think it 
was). You are, of course, entitled to com¬ 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act in respect of the period of your in¬ 
capacity, but if your employer pays the 
wages, then, of course, you cannot claim this 
as well. In my opinion, you would do wisely 
to consult a solicitor if you fail to get your 
emploj-er to act reasonably. I cannot say 
what would have been the proper length of 
notice without knowing more as to the custom 
in your neighbourhood, because custom often 
has a great deal to do with matters of this 
kind. As a rule, a gardener is entitled to a 
month’s notice, though this is not universal, 
but dependent, as I say, upon custom.— Bar¬ 
rister. 

Poisons and Pharmaey Act, 1908.— Re¬ 
cently, a doubtful point in connection 
with this Act was settled by the judges 
in the Divisional Court. Their de¬ 
cision was as follows: Under the Act of 
1868 only a qualified pharmacist could sell 
poisons, and not an unqualified assistant. 
It therefore followed that, under the 
amended Act of 1908, only a person licensed 
by the local authorities could sell poisonous 
compounds for horticultural and agricultural 
purposes. Managers and assistants were not 
entitled to sell unless they held a separate 
license. It is to be hoped that nurserymen 
and seedsmen holding licences under thi*s Act 
will now take special warning from this de¬ 
cision. W 7 ithin the last ten days several 
agents have been threatened with pen &i tie® 
for not affixing their name and address to 
the bottles. The Traders in Poison® Society 
are now going to approach His Majesty’s 
Privv Council, asking for greater facilities 
for obtaining licences and at less expense, 
so that assistants can obtain licences to sell 
(under the head licensee) at a VerjJ nominal 
charge.— G. H. Richards. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— New lawns may be laid 
down now with turf. Make the ground level 
and firm. An undulated lawn associates well 
with groups of Roses and flowering shrubs. 
Tree Pseonies in sheltered spots may form a 
special feature. Add peat, leaf-mould, old 
turf, and eand to the soil, and break it up 
well. If there is room on the lawn for a 
specimen Conifer, the Colorado Blue Spruce 
(Abies Parryana glauca) makes a handsome 
tree. In the seaside counties the Welling- 
tonia and Araucaria imbricata may be suc¬ 
cessfully planted, but inland, especially in 
dry situations, they are sometimes disap¬ 
pointing. The different forms of the Law- 
son Cypress, when once established, in¬ 
variably do well, but they are rather difficult 
to transplant unless they have been moved 
frequently in previous years, so as to have 
made balls of fibrous roots. In buying ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs, young plants which 
have been regularly transplanted are the 
most successful. Roses planted during No¬ 
vember invariably do well, but many Roses 
are transplanted in open weather at other 
seasons, and if the work is well done, and 
the plants properly cared for afterwards, 
there should not be failures. The advan¬ 
tages of early planting are that the pruning 
can be done in good time, and the flowering 
season will not be delayed. Those who do 
budding at home will now have obtained and 
planted the stocks and secured the standard 
Briers from the disturbing effects of wind. 

Fruit garden. —Vines in the open, air are 
not cultivated so well as they were before 
glass became cheap. The pruning is often 
neglected, and the advantages of training up 
young rods are generally overlooked, but a 
well-trained Vine on the front of a dwelling- 
house has a very pleasant and ornamental 
effect, and if the position is a sunny one, the 
Muscadine and the Black Cluster will ripen 
fruit fairly well, am! in a bad season the 
Grapes will make excellent wine. To ob¬ 
tain good bunches, p' ne to a plump bud, 
and d.Vnul weak sho ts early. Feed with 
liquid manure n r tr he Grapes are well set. 
Mildew sometimes disfigures the fruit, espe¬ 
cially if the roots have not been cared for in 
a dry season. If nothing has been done to 
scare the bud-eating birds, Gooseberries and 
• •ther fruits will suffer. Soot and lime are 
oiieap, and have some value in cleaning the 
branches, and are beneficial to the roots. 
Very few use lime enough in the fruit garden. 
If trees which are affected with the silver 
disease had more lime, they would recover, 
but more attention is being given to fruit 
culture, and this, among other matters, will 
be thought of. All bush fruits, including 
Raspberries, Loganberries, and Blackberries, 
may be transplanted if required. Clumps of 
these may be planted round the wild garden. 

Vegetable garden. -We are waiting for 
the surface to dry before sowing many seeds 
beyond a few things on the early border, 
where earliness is important. Peas and 
Beans are coming on under glass, to be 
planted out when the conditions are favour¬ 
able. No one will depend upon one sowing 
of anything. In the matter of Onions, two 
sowings may take place, one to secure large 
bulbs under glass, and the other outside, now 
or shortly. The plants raised under glass 
with us are large and mild in flavour, but 
the crop raised outside generally keeps 
longer. Seeds of all kinds are rather dearer 
this season, but we may sow thinly with ad¬ 
vantage when the percentage of growth is 
known, and it is easy to test a few seeds be¬ 
fore sowing. All the best seed-houses now 
test their seeds before sending them out. In 
manuring land, keep in view the crop in¬ 
tended to be planted, and though the ques¬ 
tion of rotation, where the culture is deep, 
so important as it was formerly con¬ 
sidered, yet green crops should have fresh 
mna as often as possible. By changing seed 
Potatoes often, we may plant on the same 
®{>ot without injury year after year, because 
potatoes occupy the land but a short time. 
fSo* lfl *? b€tte *’ keeping Potato th*n 
u? • r :, ^ Wty seed. Potatoes should'now 
06 the sprouting boxes. 
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Conservatory.— Sweet Peas are always 
bright, and a few plants which have been 
raised in pots for planting under glass, where 
a house cannot be given up to them, may be 
planted in the conservatory borders. They 
will do best planted in clump6, supported by 
a few feathery stakes of Birch or Hazel. 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis that was sown in 
September, and been brought on quickly, 
may have a further shift into 7-inch or 
8-inch pots. Handsome specimens may be 
had in 7-inch pots, and they will flower well 
in 6-inch, or even 5-inch pots. A few’ more 
seeds may be sown for succession. Good 
pots of Mignonette will be useful, as will 
also well-grown and bloomed pots of Violets. 
Winter-flowering Stocks are very sweet. 
Standard Roses, Teas, Hybrid Teas, and 
Dorothy Perkins on tall Briers are very effec¬ 
tive over a groundwork of dwarf plant*. 
Among the plants which may be useful for 
groundwork under tall subjects, and which 
can easily be raised from seeds now, are 
Grevillea robusta, Dracaena indivisa, Aralia 
Sieboldi, Isolepis gracilis, Cyperus alterni- 
folius, and Asparagus Sprengeri. Seeds of 
Cannas of a good strain may be sown in heat 
now, first soaking the seeds in warm water 
twenty-four hours, otherwise they are so long 
germinating. All the above will have some 
value in sub-tropical bedding. Groups of 
the Blue Gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus) are 
useful, both in the conservatory and also 
outside. Shift on Calceolarias and late 
Cinerarias and Primulas. Those who wish 
to save seeds from good strains of Cyclamens 
and Primulas should use the camel's-hair 
brush among the flowers when the pollen is 
ripe, otherwise the crop of seeds will be 
poor. There will be plenty of plants in 
flower now if there is proper convenience for 
forcing and a good stock to work from. With 
more daylight, more waier and ventilation 
will be required. 

Stove: fine-foliaged plants.— Cuttings of 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Ficus, Acalypha, Coleus 
thyrsoideus, and others of this family will 
strike in brisk heat. Reeds also may be 
sown in like conditions, and seedlings make 
useful decorative subjects. Fittonias are 
useful decorative plants when grown in pans. 
There is a considerable demand for Rmilax 
for decoration, and seeds may be sown now 
in heat. The pretty variegated Indian Grass 
(Panicum variegatum) is easily propagated 
from cuttings ot the young shoots in a close 
propagating-case, and will be useful for 
basket work or as an edging plant in the 
stove, and later on in the conservatory. 
Hoya bella makes a pretty basket plant 
planted in«fibrous material. It is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of the young shoots. 
Where there is a number of strong bulbs of 
Eucharis, it is comparatively easy to always 
have plants in flower by resting alternately, 
and the flowers are useful for making up. 

Propagating - house. — Half-hardy and 
tender plants of all kinds may be raised in 
heat now. A few things may require peat, 
but a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
will do well. A little charcoal-dust, if ob¬ 
tainable, will be useful in covering seeds to 
j prevent damp. I have sometimes used coke- 
dust when charcoal-dust was absent. It does 
not cake together in the same way fine soil or 
sand does. There is not space here to men¬ 
tion all the plants which may be raised from 
seeds now, neither is it necessary, as every¬ 
thing in the way of seeds of tender plants 
may be raised during the next month or six 
weeks, or until sufficient stock has been se¬ 
cured. Cuttings of every plant likely to be 
wanted may be rooted now if kept close in a 
brisk heat. If shelter should be required, a 
sheet of paper laid over these plants will be 
sufficient. 

CreenlfOUM. —Pelargoniums should now 
be in their flowering pots. Ivy-leaved and 
Zonal Pelargoniums may be shifted into 
larger pots as required for early blooming. 
Cinerarias and Cyclamens wiil now be 
making a good show, and as the flowers ex¬ 
pand, can be moved to the conservatory. 
We save our own seeds of these things, and 
find the benefit of doing so in securing better 
A selection will bs made of the best 
varieties for seed, and be placed by themselves 


in a separate house, and help given with a 
camel’s-hair pencil. Genistas are now 
coming into bloom. Many people fail with 
these in rooms through mistakes in watering. 
They are strong-rooting plants, and require 
a good deal of support. \v eak liquid-manure 
will be helpful now, and they do best re¬ 
moved from the stage to a close bed of ashes 
made for them. 

Early Vinery. —Grape-thinning will be 
going on now, and the atmospheric condi 
tions should be made suitable. The requi¬ 
site heat and moisture should be given with¬ 
out * creating stuffiness, avoiding cold 
draughts. No man with, hot or perspiring 
hands should touch Grapes without wearing 
a thin glove. . The various parts of the 
bunch, when being thinned, can he manipu¬ 
lated with a small bit of smooth wood or 
bone. In the management of the sub-laterals 
that will soon be in evidence the usual course 
is to rub off all young shoots below the 
bunches and stop all above to one leaf for 
the present, at any rate. This system is so 
i simple that any novice ean easily understand 
it. Night temperature now, at this stage, 
65 degs., falling to 60 degs. at sunrise in the 
morning. 

Pines showing fruit.— There is generally 
a rearrangement of the houses and pits in 
early spring, and any plants showing fruit 
are moved to the fruiting-house, where a 
little more warmth is given, both at the roots 
and also in the atmosphere. Plants in 
flower should not be syringed. Top-dressing 
mav be applied to all plants which are not 
to be repotted. Successions repotted now or 
during the next month may be dropped a 
little deeper in the pots, removing a leaf or 
two from the base, to encourage tne produc¬ 
tion of new roots. Any slugg.jh plant which 
has failed to show fruit at the right time may 
be lifted out of the plunging-bed for a time ; 
a slight check in this way, accompanied, pos¬ 
sibly, by a little drier conditions, may often 
induce the flower-stem to rise. This dry 
treatment must not be carried too far. or the 
plant may lose colour. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WO NX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 27th. —Sowing seeds of many 
things under glass, chiefly tender annuals. 
It is time to sow Asters, Stocks, Ageratums, 
Zinnias, Indian Pinks, Salpiglossis, and Sca¬ 
bious. Marigolds will be sown a little later, 
as they soon germinate, and a later sowing of 
Stocks and Asters will be made. Shall sow 
thinly, and prick off as soon as large enough. 
They have been placed in gentle heat. 

February 28th. —The stocks of Pelargoniums 
have been examined, and some plants of new 
varieties moved into warm-house to produce 
more cuttings. These v U include Paul 
Crampel, which is sought after now. 
Fuchsias for early flowering have been moved 
into larger pots. Some are trained up as 
standards for planting out. Standard Helio¬ 
tropes and variegated Abutilons are also 
wanted. 

March 1st. —Sowed more early and second 
early Peas, and planted out a lot of Longpod 
Beans which have been raised in boxes. They 
transplant well, and come early. Planted a 
house of Sweet Peas for cutting. Pruned 
Ivy on walls. Cut it in close with the 
shears, and trimmed Ivy edgings. Pruned 
a few of the hardiest Roses, early-flowering 
varieties. 

March 2nd.— Made a first sowing of hardy 
annuals in the borders. Anything and every¬ 
thing in the hardy way may be sown now. 
either broadcast or in drills. We have sown 
in shallow drills 6 inches apart, as this per¬ 
mits of surface stirring. Thinning will be 
done in good time. Virginian Stocks are 
useful where other things do not thrive. 

March 3rd.— All trees and shrubs are 
moving well now. Several beds have been 
prepared for Rhododendrons and hardy Aza¬ 
leas. The beds are made of old turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, and cow-manure. The pfcnts 
make good- growth - in tfus. Grottos %nd 
edgings of dwarf hardy Heaths have been 
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planted round the Rhododendron beds, and 
groups of Lilies in the open places. 

March Ifth .—Gave a further dusting of 
lime and soot to Gooseberry and Currant- 
bushes, to keep off birds. Rearranged con¬ 
servatory/ adding a few mote fJtahlV'cOihihg 
into flower from other houses. Sowed Sweet 
Peas in pots, for planting for succession out¬ 
side. Planted out Lettuces raised under 

! ;lass in frames after Asparagus. Tied up 
-ettuces in early frames to blanch. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Primula obconlca failing (M. G. C.).—We fear 
that you have given the plant© an overdose of 
liquid-manure. It ie very possible that they were 
dry at some time when the liquid-manure waa applied, 
and this would at once cause the mottled and yellow 
leaves you send us. If you examine the roots, you 
will, we think, find that a great many of them have 
perished. 

Fragrant-flowered Paeonies (Rodney ).—Quite a 
number of the Pwony tribe have fragrant flowers, 
though such ns Whitleyi. Mme. Calot, Triomphe de 
Pari©, Rose d’Amour, Mrs. Brightman, Alexander 
Dumas, Duchess de Nemours. Edulis superba, Heine 
des Frangaise, Lady Bramwell. Hilda Ward, Ducheee 
of Somerset, Galtee More, and Grizzel Muir are 
among the more pronounced. 

Azaleas failing (Mm. Drew).—Vic have no doubt 
that the cause of the failure i© drynesa at the roots 
during the time the plants were iQ the open air. You 
say you watered them twice a day overhead, but this 
was far from sufficient, as only the surface-soil was 
wetted, that at the bottom of the pots being quite 
dry. The damaged leaves ako show that the plant© ; 
have been kept too dry at the roots. 

Soft-wooded plants failing (Somerset ).—In our 
opinion the damage is caused by the fume© from the 
black varnish, for though the smell may not be 
noticed now, it is still capable of doing mischief. 
We can certainly suggest no other cause, and the 
faCtfthat the-tiamaere » more apparent now than at. 
first, may be owing to the fact that with the colder 
weather more heat is used in the pipes. 

Phlox Drummondi (E. D .).—Seed should be 
sown about the first week in March in shallow pans 
or boxes in a light, rich soil, and a warm and rather 
moist temperature. Prick off the seedlings when fit 
to handle into boxes, giving a temperature of from 
;')0 degs. to 60 deg©. When well rooted, stand them 
in a frame to harden a© the weather gets warmer. 
When the plants are 3 inches to 4 inches high pinch 
out the main shoot to induce a bushy growth and 
plant out in the open. The bed in the open air 
should be fully exposed to the sun and given a 
fairly rich, moist soil the plants will not suffer in 
the hottest •weather. 

Wistaria layers (E. J. Kyre ).—Wistaria layers 
do not produce roots so quickly as you seem to 
think. By March they will not have commenced to 
heal where cut, and by March-next year they are. 
not likely to be sufficiently rooted to be separated 
from the parent plant. The probability is that by 
the autumn of next year they will be well rooted, 
when they may be taken up and potted, keeping 
them during the winter in a cold-frame, if there 
is one available, if not, they may be plunged in a 
sheltered spot out-of-doors. In the spring they can 
be planted in their permanent quarters—that is, if 
you intend to train them as climbers: but if you 
wish to grow them altogether in pots, they will 
probably, about the end of May, be all the better 
for a shift. 

Pegging down Roses (Rutter ).—The fine, long, 
well-npened growth© that some Roses produce would 
give a large quantity of flowers if they were bent 
over instead of being cut back, although such 
blossoms would only have short stems. The effect 
when Roses are so treated is very fine, especially ; 
when cultivation is of the best. The beet plan is to 
peg down some—not all—of the growths. Strong- 
growing sorts may be profitably treated in this way, 
and the practice is advisable with such varieties, as 
it prevents them becoming tall and ungainly. Shy- | 
blooming Roses may be induced to flower more freely 


by the horizontal training of their growths than by 
any other means. Muny of the beautiful Wichuraiana 
Roees may have a few growths pegged down and 
kept at about a foot from the ground, even though 
the plants be used on arches and pillars. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Myrtle losing leaves (Rodney ).—Your better 
way will be to leave the Myrtle untouched till it 
commence© to push forth new leaves, a© this will 
enable you to see the extent to which it has died 
back. Then you can cut it into shape, so as to 
leave a nice bushy ©pecimen; but do not cut it back 
any more than is necessary. 

Scale on Myrtle (Trym ).—You cannot do better 
than wash the affected parts of the old wood with a 
stifflsh brush dipped in a solution of paraffin emul¬ 
sion or ©ome of the insecticides that are sold which 
contain paraffin and soft-soap. In the case of the 
leave©, wash them with the same solution, using a 
sponge for the purpose. In applying any insecticide, 
it is most important to remove the scale so that the 
solution may reach the eggs or young insects. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit storage (Old Reader ).—Your cellar, which 
is, as you state, damp, may not be suited for fruit 
storage, but may do for vegetables, as those being 
hardier may not suffer from damp. But if used for 
vegetables, give the cellar all the air you can. 
Potatoes, Parsnips, Beets, Carrot©, or similar roots 
may do very well. Still, much would depend on the 
degree of dampness found. Fresh vegetables, 6uch 
as Cabbages, Broccoli, Peas. Beans, Lettuces, and 
other©, may do very well in the place if kept but a 
few- days. In every case the keeping of the products 
would depend on the temperature. Mildnese would 
encourage quick growth, whilst a low temperature 
would retard it. The upper part of the outhouse or 
shed should suit hardy fruits, such as Apples, Pear©, 
or ©oft fruit©, better. The Apples, if the place 
be kept quite cool, though free from frost, and the 
air not allowed to become dry, would keep on lath 
or open trellia shelves for a long time. Soft fruit©, 
of course, could be stored but just a day or two. 
Under no circumstances would these bear storing for 
any material time. 


or 4 inches from the surface. The distance between 
the lumps of spawn may vary from 2 yards to 
6 yards apnrt each way. It is important that the 
turf be made quite firm by well treading it or beat¬ 
ing it down with the back of the spade, otherwise 
the spawn will not run well into the surrounding 
turf and i© liable to fail entirely. When the spawn 
has got estabtiahedi the field may be expected to 
yield Mushrooms for years afterwards if given a 
dressing of agricultural 6alt at the end of March or 
early in April. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Hampton.— 1, We fear you will find it very diffi¬ 
cult to get anything to grow in such a position a© 
! you refer to. The Yew'-tree ropts so rob the soil 
that very little will grow. You might trv some of 
the hardy Ferns, while some of the Mos«y Saxifrages 
might succeed. 2, The best plant© would be the 
Tufted Pansies, while here, again, the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages would come in useful.- Dianthus.—l, Yes- it 

would bo advisable to give the ©takes a coat ’ of 
paint, using green for preference. 2, Leave the Rose 
cuttings as they are until the autumn, when they 
may be transferred to their permanent quarters, 

cutting them back in the following spring.- 

J. Edwards.— W’rite to Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham. Nor¬ 
folk, or Mr. C. Turner, Royal Nurseries. Slough.- 

N.S.C .—You cannot do better than get the variety of 

Asparagus known as Connover’s Colossal.- C.Cookr 

—You cannot do better than get ” Vines and Vino 
Culture.” Barron. Price 5s. 6d., post free, from 
Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road. Chiswick 
London, W. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.- IF. B -1, Cyperus alterni 
folius; 2. Panicum variegatum; 3, Isolepis gracilis- 
4, Epiphyllum truncatum.- Ravenfleld.—l, Rhodo¬ 

dendron dauricuin; 2, Ruecus hypoglossum. 

Name of fruit.— John Massie. — Apple: Probably 
Cockle’s Pippin. Very difficult to sav with certainty 
from one fruit only. 


VEGETABLES. 

Planting Jerusalem Artichokes (Old Reader). 
—So eoon as you have lifted your roots of Artichokes 
select as many medium-sized tuber© as you may th.nk 
sufficient Jor plflAiUUb and put Jhem aside ‘into a 
box or basket. If you have manured and deeply dug 
a piece of ground for planting quite in a fresh 
place, you may plant the tubers at once, as they 
need no sprouting, as Potato sets do. If the ground 
be not ready, then get it ©o at once, and replant. 
Mark the rows 2 feet apart, and dibble in the tubers 
12 inches apart in the rows, burying them C inches 
deep. Being so hardy, growth soon begins, and you 
will find every tuber ©bowing up strong through the 
ground in the spring. 

Growing Cauliflowers (Greno ).—You seem to 
have been unfortunate in your Cauliflower stocks, 
os generally we hear of no ©uch trouble concerning 
their growth and head production. Get seeds of 
Early .Snowball from a good-clas© seedsman, and sow 
it thinly in shallow boxes filled with good, fine soil, 
and stand in a frame near the glass. That sowing, 
if the plants are not kept too damp, should give 
you some strong one© to plant out on to a warm 
border early fh May.- -Plant Them with a trowel. 
Those are very dwarf, and will produce solid, white 
heads. Then 6ow in the open ground early in April, 
thinly, seed of Magnum Bonura or Early London, and 
also of Autumn Giant. Cauliflowers need fairly good 
and deeply-worked soil, which, after they have made 
good growth, should be trodden firm in your case, 
as your soil is light and sandy. If you sow Snowball 
or Early London on a hot-bed, take care no steam 
i© generated, also that the plants get no check from 
the first to the last stage. 

Mushrooms in field (Northwood ).—The proper 
time to spawn Grass land for Mushroom© is the 
month of June. Prepare manure as for an ordinary 
Mushroom-bed, take up with a spade a spit of turf 
6 inche© to 1 foot square, clear out the soil to a 
depth of 4 inches, and fill in with the manure. In 
the centre of this place the fourth of a brick of 
spawn, and tread the turf down firmly. The ©oil 
best ©uited to the growth of Mushrooms is a loamy 
one, or what is known as a holding soil. Another 
way is to break the spawn into piece© about the size 
of a hen’s egg, then raise the turf with a spade, 
and place a lump underneath at a depth of 3 inches 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Winter Heliotrope. —I regrot to see people 
denouncing the Winter Heliotrope, because 
it is not a bad thing in its right place, which 
is a railway bank or a dry elope or bank of 
old cinders, or anywhere it can be allowed 
to have its own way. In a garden it is a 
nuisance.—W. R. 

A fine Auouba.— I have a nice large 
Aueuba, standing by itself. All the leaves 
on it are like the ones sent. The plant has 
a very striking appearance. I shall be glad 
to know if it is anything new.—F. Pressley, 
Hath. [The leaves* sent represent a very good 
form of Aueuba, known as Aueuba japonica 
latimaculata. When in good condition it is 
most attractive, but often shows a tendency 
to revert to the ordinary kind. Yours must 
be a particularly good example.— Ed.] 

A fine Christmas Ross.— I enclose a photo 
of a Christmas Rose, bearing 290 blooms. 
It was grown by Mrs. Perrin, Knockdromin, 
Husk, who told me her gardener lifted it from 
the garden border and potted it just as it 
was coming into flower. As it is unusual to 
hcc a plant with 290 blooms, 1 forward the 
photo for insertion in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. — Edith Ormsby, II all In amove 
House, Kilt'unagh , Co. Mayo. [Many thanks, 
but regret the reduction is much too great to 
obtain a good result in reproducing the photo¬ 
graph.— Ed.] 

Lilao Grand Duo Constantin.— This is one 
of the many double-flowered Lilacs raised and 
distributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. Judg¬ 
ing by a few flowering examples shown at 
the Horticultural Hall on February 14th, it 
must in a small state be regarded as one of 
the most free-flowering of all the double 
varieties. The individual blooms are large 
and of a soft lilac tint, the buds of a some¬ 
what deeper colour. When distributed, it 
was announced as particularly suitable .for 
forcing, a character well borne out by the 
plants exhibited. 

Chrysanthsmum Kathlssn May.— This 
Chrysanthemum should by now have fully es¬ 
tablished its claim to recognition as one of 
the best late-flowering varieties in cultivation, 
for, as already mentioned in these pages, it 
was shown in good condition by Messrs. Wells 
and Co., of Merstham, on January 17th, and 
again on January 31st. Once more—namely, 
on February 14th—good, fresh examples were 
shown from the same source. A very desir¬ 
able feature of this Chrysanthemum, which 
causes it to stand out from most of the other 
varieties, is that even when the blossoms de¬ 
velop out of season they retain their rich 
colouring. 

Chinese Artichokes.— In the excellent col¬ 
lection of all outdoor-grown vegetables ex¬ 
hibited at the Horticultural Hall on the 14th 
ult. were dishes of Chinese Artichokes, cer¬ 
tainly the finest I have at any time seen. 


Whether, in association with these tubers, 
size above the ordinary samples be a merit or 
not on the table, certainly greater size assists 
to make a heavier crop, and that may be to 
many of great importance. Possibly the 
stock from which these tubers were grown is 
of greater robustness, and may in that re¬ 
spect indicate greater cropping. But, after 
all, although we have been growing these 
little, queer-shaped tubers here for quite a 
number of years, somehow they do not be¬ 
come popular as a food product. When care¬ 
fully lifted from the soil, thrown at once into 
water to cleanse them, then gently boiled, 
dried, then put into the frying-pan with a 
little butter to brown them, then served and 
eaten quite hot, they make a delicious vege¬ 
table.—A. D. 

Pinguicula Rosei. — This very distinct 
Mexican Butterwort has been for some time 
in flower in one of the warm sections of the 
Orchid house at Kew. In leaf, habit, and 
general appearance it suggests the now well- 
known P. caudata, but the flowers are of a 
violet-purple colour, a very distinct tint. 
They are from this circumstance by no means 
the equal of P. caudata, but attract by rea¬ 
son of their uncommon colour. Presumably 
the mode of propagation and cultural re¬ 
quirements are the same as for the older 
kind. Pinguicula caudata itself, which was 
introduced just thirty years ago, is a de¬ 
lightful flowering plant, which succeeds per¬ 
fectly in an intermediate Orchid house. It 
can be readily increased by leaves put into 
a mixture of sand and Sphagnum, and will 
thrive if potted as cool nouse Odontoglos- 
sums are, but it prefers a little more heat 
than they. 

8lngle Camellias.— A large group of 
Camellias, both as specimen bushes and cut 
flowers, was contributed by Messrs. William 
Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross, to the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on February 14th. It cannot be said that the 
hard, formal flowers gained many admirers, 
but a few of the single blooms attracted a 
good deal of attention, and deservedly so, 
for they are very beautiful. Apart from a 
total absence of formality, these single blooms 
are remarkable for the delightful effect pro¬ 
duced by the crowd of golden stamens in the 
centre of the flower. This class was repre¬ 
sented by Alba simplex, a charming flower of 
the purest white ; Mars, crimson ; Minerva, 
a distinct shade of carmine-rose ; and the old 
Donckelaari, a semi-double flower, crimson, 
marbled with white, and among the hardiest 
of all the Camellias—in fact, it is in many 
parts of the country a valuable outdoor 
shrub. 

Primula kewensis.— Groups of two quite 
distinct forms of this charming hybrid Pri¬ 
mula were shown by Messrs. Veitch at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
February 14tb. Primula kewensis, as is now 
well known, originated as an accidental 
hybrid at Kew, the parents being undoubtedly 
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the Abyssinian Primula verticillata and the 
Himalayan Primula floribunda. What is re 
garded as the typical form is now extensively 
grown, and much valued for greenhouse de¬ 
coration at this season of the year. The 
second kind, known as Primula kewensis fari- 
nosa, has very mealy foliage, in which re 
spect it more nearly approaches the typical 
Primula verticillata, but the flowers and the 
manner in which they are borne are as in 
P. kewensis itself. The distinctive character 
of the foliage is, however, very noticeable. 
In the early days of Primula kewensis it 
seemed impossible to obtain seed, but this 
difficulty is now overcome, and seedlings are 
raised in quantity. 

Apples from Belvoir Castle.— The very 

high quality seen in the large collection of 
Apples shown at Vincent-square on the 14th 
ult. by Mr. W. H. Divers, grown on mostly 
bush and standard trees at Belvoir Castle, 
was noteworthy, having regard to the cold, 
ungenial nature of the weather in that ex¬ 
posed part of Rutlandshire. Such a collec¬ 
tion exhibited in February, the fruits plump 
and fresh, helps us to realise that if there be 
in the kingdom certain highly-favoured dis¬ 
tricts for Apple production, in any case this 
collection showed that there are few places 
where good Apples may not be grown satis¬ 
factorily. No doubt primary matters are pre¬ 
paration of soil, which should bo deeply 
worked, that the lower portion become 
sweet and aerated, but that the planting bo 
so done rather shallow than deep, that the 
trees have careful but not excessive pruning, 
and, when fruiting, liberal* mulches of 
manure. A further very important desidera¬ 
tum in cold, wihd-swept localities is planting 
Spruce, Scotch or Douglas Fir, as a screen 
for the trees.—A. 

Jaoobinla ooocinea. —In the intermediate 
portion of the T range at Kew a group of this 
Jacobinia forms a bright and attractive fea¬ 
ture, even among the various subjects there 
in bloom. Like most of the Jacobinias, it 
forms an upright-growing specimen, which, 
if grown too warm, is apt to lose a good 
many of the bottom leaves. The flowers are, 
as in many of its immediate relatives, borne 
in a good-sized terminal head or spike, the 
colour being deep scarlet. From its winter¬ 
flowering qualities it is very desirable. This 
Jacobinia is most satisfactory when cuttings 
are struck in the spring, and the plants 
grown on during the summer to flower in the 
winter. According to the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening” Jacobinia coccinea, also known 
as Justicia coccinea, is the oldest member 
of the genus, having been introduced from 
Brazil as long ago as 1770. Its propagation 
by means of cuttings of the young growing 
shoots is a very simple matter in spring, ana 
the plants thrive in ordinary potting com¬ 
post, such as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. During the summer they will do 
well in a frame, where a free circulation of 
air may be kept up whenever possible, in 
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order to keep them dwarf. As the pots get 
well furnished with roots, an occasional 
dose of liquid manure will be very bene¬ 
ficial. 

Polygala myrtlfolla.— Iu olden days this 
was frequently grown as a specimen plant oF 
the section usually referred to as hard- 
wooded. Then large, bushy examples were 
frequently met with, but these have all prac¬ 
tically disappeared. As neat little bushes in 
pots from 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter 
it is, however, still grown to a limited extent 
for greenhouse decoration during the winter 
and spring months, for in the case of flourish¬ 
ing examples a succession of blossoms is kept 
up for a considerable time. It forms a rather 
upright shrub, whose shoots are clothed with 
ovate leaves, which are slightly glaucous. In 
colour the petals are of a beautiful glowing 
rosy-purple, those of the keel enclosing a 
curious brush-like arrangement of pink 
stamens. Apart from the fact that, as above 
stated, a succession of flowers is kept up for 
some time, the individual blooms also last 
long. This Polygala is a native of South 
Africa, and there are some three or four 
forms in cultivation, but all bear a consider¬ 
able resemblance to each other. 

The Chick Pea.— “ Kbt.,” who writes about 
this in Gardening Illustrated, p. 90, and 
describes it as “ a small and useless Pea,” 
shows that he does not know it in its best or 
true state. It is a distinct Pea, and superior 
to the ordinary dried shop Pea which he 
mentions. Growing this Pea in England is 
useless, as it wants the climate of Southern 
Europe to grow it well. He is wrong in stating 
that the seeds, boil them as you may, never 
become soft and pulpy. As with other Peas, 
a, bad cook may spoil this, but cooks accus¬ 
tomed to deal with Haricot Beans should do 
it well. I have used it for several years, and 
it takes a place that the ordinary dried Pea 
does not take, as it is distinct in look, size, 
and flavour. It is not easy to get in England, 
and I have had my supplies of it from France 
for several years past. Our gardens 
are so long bare of food in winter that we 
may well use the products of other lands, 
and among the best of these are the Chick 
Peas and the Lima Bean, both grown well 
in southern lands, and both lend themselves 
admirably to good cookery.—W. 

Double or semi-double forme of Primula 
obconloa. —The best forms of this Primula 
now show a wide range in colour, and, in con¬ 
junction with large, bold flowers, they are 
very different from the examples met with 
when it was first sent here from its Chinese 
home. Another break away lias now 
occurred, for at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 14th Mr. 
II. Dixon, of Spencer Park Nursery, Wands¬ 
worth Common, showed several examples of 
this Primula with semi-double flowers, while 
a few individual blooms might almost be said 
to be quite double. There was also a fair 
amount of variation in the colour of the 
flowers. It will doubtless take time for this 
duplex character to become thoroughly 
fixed, but there is no doubt that we shall 
soon have a double-flowered race of Primula 
obconica. The possibilities of this Primula 
seem to be very great, but at present, so far 
as I know, it has not hybridised with other I 
species. One notable feature is that the fur¬ 
ther the forms are removed from the typical 
kind the less do we hear of the poisonous 
nature of the foliage.—T. C. 

A Daffodil 8O0iefy.— In spite of the action 
of the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in appointing a special Daffodil Com¬ 
mittee many years ago, and securing in that 
way for the Narcissus season the aid of a body 
of all the best experts and growers in the 
kingdom, Daffodil growers do not appear to 
be satisfied, inasmuch as it is now thought a 
special society should be formed to promote 
tlie interests of the Narcissus family. Assum¬ 
ing such a society were formed, it may be 
coked whether 6uch a society is to absorb the 
R.II.S. Daffodil Committee and all its pre¬ 
vious work, or is it to act as a totally inde¬ 
pendent body from that committee? Very 
much depends on what is proposed. Cer¬ 
tainly the Daffodil has had no kind of neglect 
shown towards it. Rather has it been one of 
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the special pets of floriculture, and has, under 
such great care, marvellously developed. The 
making of awards to new or specially superior 
varieties can hardly be in better bands than 
in those of the R.H.S. committee, and, were 
a society formed undertaking precisely the 
same duties, then a good deal of unpleasant 
clashing might result. In any case, no one 
can say that Narcissi have in the past suf¬ 
fered in the least from neglect.—A. D. 

Imantophyllum mlniatum. — Though ] 
botanists tell us that the correct name of this 
is Clivia miniata, it is as Imantophyllum that 
we generally meet with it in gardens. To 
the amateur with but a single greenhouse it 
has much to commend it, for the long, dark- 
green, strap-shaped leaves are ornamental at 
all seasons, while the flowers are bold and 
effective, and, provided the roots are in good 
condition, it will stand for two or three years 
without repotting. Great improvements have 
been of late years effected in this Imanto¬ 
phyllum, and poor-winged flowers of an un¬ 
decided tint are much less in evidence now 
than they were at one time. In the finest 
varieties the individual flowers, which go to 
make up a large hemispherical head, are 
almost round and brightly coloured, some 
being of an almost orange-scarlet tint. Such, 
however, cannot bo bought cheaply, but now 
so many seedlings are raised that good varie¬ 
ties, even if not actually high-class, are 
readily obtainable. A comparatively new 
and quite distinct variety, which is up to the 
present scarce, is citrinum, whose flowers are 
of a bright-straw colour, quite distinct from 
that of those of the typical form. The usual 
flowering period of I. miniatum is during the 
spring months. 

Veltheimla vlridlfolla.— This is a de¬ 
cidedly attractive bulbous plant, native ot 
South Africa, from whence it was introduced 
as long ago as 1768. It forms a regularly 
disposed tuft of strap-shaped leaves, each 
about a foot in length and 2 inches to 3 
inches wide, with the margins prettily undu¬ 
lated. They are of a self-green tint. The 
erect flower scape, which will reach a height 
of 18 inches to 2 feet, bears on its upper 
portion, in a densely-crowded raceme, a large 
number of blossoms*, tubular in shape, droop¬ 
ing, about H inches long, and in colour 
reddish yellow. A succession is kept up 
from one spike for a considerable time. r Ihis 
Veltheiinia is a plant of easy culture, and 
will, in an ordinary greenhouse, flower freely 
in February and March. At Kew it is just 
now very noticeable in the greenhouse, an 
effective group of it being in flower. This 
Veltlieimia is one of those bulbs that do not 
need annual repotting—indeed, if the soil 
is in good condition it will stand for years 
without being disturbed at the roots. When 
so treated an occasional stimulant during 
the growing season is very helpful. As the 
summer advances this Veltheiinia goes to 
rest, when less water should be given. It 
starts into growth in the autumn and flowers 
early in the year. 

Lachenalias as basket plants.— The fact 
that Lachenalias are, when grown in sus¬ 
pended baskets, seen to great advantage 
during the flowering period is Very often 
overlooked ; yet they succeed perfectly under 
such conditions, and, wh,at is more, the 
beauty of the pendulous flowers is fully dis¬ 
played. Good forms of Lachenalia aurea 
and L. tricolor are still among the best, and 
so is that old garden hybrid between the 
two named L. Nelsoui. Despite their at¬ 
tractive appearance and by no means exacting 
cultural requirements, Lachenalias are fre¬ 
quently met with in a far from satisfactory 
condition. One reason of this is, I feel 6ure, 
the fact that Lachenalias are in most nursery¬ 
men’s catalogues included with the autumn 
bulbs, and consequently they are ordered with 
the Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, and others 
of this class. The result is these little Lache¬ 
nalia bulbs are either kept in a shrivelled 
condition, probably in paper bags on a dry 
shelf in view of prospective orders till long 
after they should havo been growing, or, if 
potted at something approaching the proper 
season, they are lifted when the roots are 
active and ’the leaves making their appear¬ 
ance. This is, of course, very harmful to the 


Lachenalias, and they cannot be expected to 
give satisfaction after such a check. In order 
to give them a reasonable chance, Laclie- 
nalias should be potted at about the same 
time as Freesias— that is, at the end of July 
or in the first half of August. The rapid rate 
at which new roots are pushed out show that 
the season is a suitable one.—X. 

Protecting wall - tree bloom.— Between 
protecting fruit-tree buds from destruction 
in the winter by hard-billed birds, especially 
bullfinches, protecting the bloom from frosts 
in the spring, and then in the summer further 
protecting the ripe fruits from birds, the 
grower of outside wall-fruits is kept pretty 
fully employed. Birds are best kept at bay 
by the aid of fish-netting. What is best a» 
a’spring protection of the bloom is less agreed 
upon. Many prefer tiffany or frigidomo, 
raising the blinds up in the morning after 
fro>ts have disappeared and lowering them 
again at night. But nets used for such pur¬ 
pose, doubly and trebly thick, are found to 
be most valuable protection, because, whilst 
arresting falling moisture and retaining it, 
and also in abstracting from the air a few de- 
j grees of cold they yet may remain on the trees 
all day, as they do not obscure the sun’s rays 
appreciably or shut out air. Still further, 
when keen winds prevail the netting does 
both day and night temper the air to the 
tender foliage and bloom. Fish-netting is 
now in all fruit gardens an absolute neces¬ 
sity.—A. D. 

Crassula laotea.— It is rarely that one 
meets with this Crassula outside a botanic 
garden, yet it is a very pretty and useful spe¬ 
cies. For brilliancy of colouring it cannot be 
compared with such kinds as the old and 
well-known Crassula or Kalosanthes coccinea, 
vet the fact that Crassula lactea blooms 
throughout the winter is a great point in its 
favour. It forme a tufted plant of several 
short stems, clothed with ovate, fleshy leaves. 
The flowers, which are freely produced, are 
arranged in loose clusters, which well overtop 
the foliage. In colour the blossoms are 
white, and though the segments are some¬ 
what narrow , they have a pleasing starry ap¬ 
pearance. Like most of the Crassulas, this 
species is a native of South Africa, from 
whence it was introduced as long ago as 
1774. Grown as neat specimens in 4-inch 
pots, it is very useful as an edging plant to 
flowering groups in the greenhouse or as a 
groundwork to brighter and showier subjects. 

It is of easy propagation and culture, as cut¬ 
tings will strike root without difficulty, pro¬ 
vided they are not overwatered, and in many 
instances a plant may be divided up into 
several pieces, each with its attendant roots. 
Ordinary potting compost, with effective 
drainage, will suit it well. 

Variation In Primulas.— Although we have 
in commerce almost innumerable kinds or 
species of Primulas, yet to few imported 
ones has the power of producing much varia¬ 
tion been given. Chief of all, of course, is 
the tender P. sinensis, which has developed 
marvellously. I well remember the time, 
though seventy years ago, when that species 
was represented by a white and a pale purple 
solely, the flowers being of quite medium 
size and smooth edged—indeed, very much 
such inferior flowers as are seen on the stel- 
lata or pyramid type now*. But now we have 
in huge numbers scores of forms quite dis¬ 
tinct, whether in form or colour of foliage, 
of habit of growth, or of flower. Possibly, 
Primula obconica comes next to P. sinensis, 
although in no case is material variation in 
form of foliage or of flower seen, but there 
is no great variation in flower colours. P. 
obconica is yet but in a state of transition. 
Primula Sieboldi is older with us, and, again, 
has given some diversity in flower, form, and 
colour, but none in habit; nor has the beauti¬ 
ful P. japonica, which now forms such a very 
charming addition to our wild gardens in 
I spring. Certainly, of all the family, th# 1 
1 Chinese Primula holds the record for remark- 
! able variation.—A. 

! Not68 Of the Week.— T&e Editor will be 
\ grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
I notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
’ of the day. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CLEMATIS COCCINEA HYBRIDS. 
This new race, obtained by crossing the 
American C. coceinea with some of the leau- 
ing hardy climbing varieties, now seen in 
almost every garden, is a complete break¬ 
away from all existing garden varieties which 
have ever been raised. This new race will 
be very useful, as all the varieties have the 
hardiness and free-flowering character of C. 
coceinea. Among the varieties now to be 
had are Countess of Onslow, violet-purple, 
with broad scarlet band down the centre of 
each petal; Duchess of Albany, bright pink, 
deeper down the centre, the edge of the 


i November. The plants in window-boxes are 
I often an eyesore, from lack of water and food. 

When the soil is full of roots, frequent soak- 
| ings of manure-water, or some stimulant in 
a dry form and w'atered in, are very bene- 
| ficial.— J. Ckook. 


PLANTS FOR FLOWERING IN 
WINDOWS. 

Much disappointment is often experienced 
, by those who like to keep their windows gay 
with flowering plants, through some of them 
dwindling off before they have been in their 
| new quarters very long. This generally 
happens with those that are removed from a 
warm greenhouse at about the time of flower¬ 
ing. Perhaps “market” plants are more 
prone to this than home-grown, and this is 
1 to be accounted for, because they have been 


hairs and Coleuses among fine-foliaged plants, 
that are grown specially by the trade in 
houses where the heai is great and the at¬ 
mosphere charged with moisture, also Show 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, that not infre¬ 
quently refuse to open their buds when the 
change to the window of a room has taken 
I place, but both Pelargoniums and Fuchsias 
grow and bloom in such a position if their 
training is begun early. To thevse one may 
also add Heliotropes, Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, simple things to grow when 
taken in hand soon enough, and which make 
a window very pretty for weeks together. One 
does not forget, too, things like Mimuluses, 
trailing Campanulas, Verbenas, Balsams, and 
Scliizantliuses, that seldom fail to please if 
potted early in the season and placed in the 
window it is intended to beautify when their 
removal has taken place into 4J-inch pots. 
There are some things, too, that one is con¬ 
stantly brought into contact with, and in 
almost every town they are to be 6een, for 
they are practically kept in the window the 
year through. Mention has only to be made 
of Phyllocactuses, that are splendid when in 
flower, of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota), 
and the Francoa (Maidens Wreath). These, 
when once they have become accustomed to 
the window of a room, may be regarded as 
“fixtures,” for they do not need overmuch 
attention, and will go a long time without 
requiring repotting. Townsman. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Dwarf Nasturtiums in window-boxes. - 

Window-boxes are often so situated that a 
great variety of plants may be successfully 
growui therein, but, on the other hand, there 
are many instances, especially in large towns, 
where the conditions are so unfavourable that 
very few subjects will give satisfaction. In 
towns the window-boxes are sometimes so 
situated that the occupants are exposed, not 
only to the full force of the summer’s sun 
and the heat radiating from the walls on all 
sides, but, as a further drawback, the sur¬ 
rounding bricks serve to dry up almost every 
scrap of atmospheric moisture. Under these 
conditions it is useless to plant many subjects 
that would thrive and give satisfaction where 
more favourably situated, but here would be 
a failure. For such a purpose I know of 
nothing to equal the dwarf Nasturtiums, 
which will hold their own however roasted, 
and flower profusely. What is more, there 
are now some good, decided colours among 
them, and if obtained from a trustworthy 
source, they can be depended upon. For 
these Nasturtiums the soil should not be too 
rich, as they flower all the more freely if it 
is somewhat poor, while another advantage 
that can be claimed for them is, that, if the 
watering is put off a day or so longer than it 
should be, the plants quickly recover, and 
do not show any ill effects, as so many sub¬ 
jects do. That the seed may be sown where 
the plants are to flower is—in some instances, 
at least—greatly in their favour.—G. S. C. 


Clematis coceinea Grace.Darling. 


petals softening down to a lilac-pink; 
Duchess of York, delicate flesh-pink, with a 
deeper stripe down the centre ; Grace Dar¬ 
ling (here figured), a charming variety, with 
rose-carmine flowers; and Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, bright crimson. T. 

Fuchsias for window-boxes.— I have two 
large, fairly deep window-boxes. I make it 
a rule to change the kind of plants every year, 
as in this way the boxes are far more interest¬ 
ing. This season I filled them with double- 
flowered Fuchsias, Lord Roberts Heliotrope, 
red and white Phlox Drummondi, and pink 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums to hang over the sides. 
The Fuchsias were raised from cuttings rooted 
in spring, at the same time as the Heliotrope. 
All these growing together made a fine dis¬ 
play. These boxes are about 4 feet from the 
ground. In this position the Fuchsias 
showed to advantage, and, the autumn being 
open, they continued blooming till early in 


exposed to more than ordinary heat in order 
to bring them to the height of perfection for 
I sale. To procure plants in so forward a 
! state for placing in a greenhouse is one thing, 

1 to remove them to a sitting-room window is 
i another. In the one case it merely resolves 
I itself into a change of houses with similar 
conditions as regards temperature; in tho 
other it is a shifting from a moist air to a 
dry and often gas-laden atmosphere, which 
I to all plants is baneful. To avoid this state 
l of things is not always an easy matter, but 
the loss of plants is considerably reduced if 
one has them when young, growing them on 
in the window it is intended they shall deco¬ 
rate. They become accustomed to the new 
1 conditions at a time when they are better 
able to meet them, inasmuch as they have 
not finished their growth, as is the case with 
plants in bud and bloom. Some, more than 
others, are quick to feel altered environments. 
One has but to mention Ferns like Maiden- 


Grevillea robusta (F. S.).—This is a hard- 
wooded greenhouse plant, very easily raised from 
fteed; but to have it available in the shortest time 
the plants require to be raised in heat. If the eted 
is sown in February in a temperature of 70 degs., 
and the plants are grown on in the same house, they 
will be large enough for use in six months. When 
once they have attained to a suitable size they 
1 should be kept in a greenhouse temperature and have 
plenty of air, and a thin shade on the glass to keep 
the leaves of a good colour. If there is no heat avail¬ 
able the plants may be raised in the greenhouse, 

| but they will be longer in getting to a suitable size. 

In such cases April 1st will be soon enough to sow 
i the seed, and it mu^t be put into the warmest corner 
I in the house. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough—say. 2 inches high—they should be put singly 
j into pots 3 inches in diameter, and when they ha\o 
filled these with roots a shift into 5-inch pota will be 
| necessary. With careful management, the plants will 
be large enough for use in the autumn, and, if they 
get a larger pot in the spring, and occupy an airy 
position on the greenhouse stage, they will last two 
years for table work. If they ure to retain their 
bottom leaves they must not be crowded at any 
time, nor must the roots sutler from want of water. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Sew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants , trees, and shrubs, ihetr 
culture and arra>igeinent, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 0d. "The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
f vols.. half vellum, Shs. net. Of all bo-kselltrs or 
from the office qf Gardk.nl\o Illistrated, 17, Furnival . 
street , London, E.C. 
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FEEDING POT ROSES. 

Now is the time when our first batch of Roses 
in pots will be needing a little extra support. 
To apply any mulchings before the roots 
have thoroughly permeated the soil is useless, 
or, at least, unnecessary. But far more 
harm, as well as waste, accrues from giving 
liquid stimulants before the roots are more 
or less pot-bound. Such manures do not get 
taken up quickly enough, and have a tend¬ 
ency to stagnate the soil much more than 
clear water. For that matter, very little 
water is needed until the roots have com¬ 
pletely occupied the compost. 

To get a little closer to our subject it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
good drainage before applying liquid-manures 
of any description, or they will do far more 
harm than good. We need also to consider 
the unpleasantness of many liquids, and un¬ 
less a house is kept apart for Roses, I should 
be chary in the free use of animal foods, as 
all of these are more or less offensive under 
glass. Fortunately, there are many that can 
be used that have no appreciable odour. 
Guano at the rate of an ounce to a gallon 
of water is safe for a well-rooted plant. Coal 
soot, tied in a bag to avoid the extremely un¬ 
pleasant scum, may be soaked for a few days 
in a tub of water and applied the colour of 
weak tea. This is a very cheap, safe, and 
effectual food, leaving no smell when applied 
in this way. I have found it a good plan to 
use these two alternately during the week— 
that would be a dose of each. Do not be 
tempted to go beyond these strengths because 
the plants show' how much they are appre¬ 
ciated. If doing well, let well alone, continu¬ 
ing at the same strength. So many fail by 
using too strong manures. Clay’s, Standen’s, 
and Ichthemie manures do not mix well with 
water, and may be sprinkled on the surface, 
one watering given, and when partly dried 
up a little fresh loam placed on top. 
This saves any unpleasant odour, and the 
successive w aterings will carry the food down. 
Use a little more freely than directed upon 
the tins these manures are generally sold in. 
One dressing of these every three w’eeks is 
ample, and bo they save much work. But 
my own experience is in favour of animal- 
manures in a liquid state, and if it were not 
for unpleasantness in the conservatory I 
should wish for no better. If you have not 
any stable or stall drainings available, put 
some cow or horse-manure—both if you 
choose—into a bag, and use the liquor 
similar to the guano and soot-water; but you 
mav have it much deeper in colour than 
would be safe from simple drainings from 
where the animals stand, which, especially 
from horses, contains much ammonia—a very 
valuable food, but needing care because of 
its strength. 

Much of the need for these foods can be 
avoided if the pots are crocked with more 
thought. Why we should use so many in¬ 
verted pieces of broken pots often puzzles 
me, particularly as we have such a grand sub¬ 
stitute in i-inch bones. These afford equally 
good drainage, and are a source of staying 
food at the same time. A crock or two over 
the hole is ample, yet we too frequently find 
crocks of various sizes occupying from a 
fourth to a sixth part of the pot’s depth. 
There should be no need to say that Roses 
do not require feeding unless they are in good 
health and growing freely. It is to support 
and encourage this that stimulants are given ; 
but they would only be harmful to a plant not 
in active growth. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-blooming Roses.— The Scotch and 
the Austrian Briers are very early. A very 
showy yellow from the Scotch Briers is 
named Horace, while another extra early 
yellow is Ecee, also single. The earliest 
climbing or pillar yellow with me is Electra, 
closely followed by Aglaia, the latter much 
the stronger grower, and impatient of the 
knife. Waltham Bride is the earliest white, 
one of the very first Roses to open, and very 
showy, with its long branches covered with 
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clear white blossoms. The Rugosa Roses are 
among the first. Rosa moschata nivea is a 
large single white, with just a flush of rose 
on the edges of its petals, and foliage that 
is handsome all through the season. Leucht- 
stern, cherry-pink, with almost white centre, 
comes in trusses, and lasts fresh longer than 
most singles. This is a capital early Rose 
for an archway or large pillar, is very hardy, 
and a certain bloomer. Alberic Barbier and 
Rene Andre are early Wichuraiana Roses. 
Una is a large single flower, with very showy 
stamens, and, when its long trails of growth 
are full of flower, few can surpass it; as a 
standard, with the shoots allowed to droop 
over, it is superb, and all the more attractive 
because of its extreme earliness. Nor must 
I omit Rosa altaica and R. xanthina, single 
white and yellow respectively, and flowering 
by the middle of May at the latest.—P. U. 

Mildew on Roses. —This is all too common 
a disease upon Roses under glass early in the 
season, and so important is it to keep the 
young growth and foliage clean that a simple 
and effective remedy may be welcome. See¬ 
ing that mildew is generally caused by checks 
to growth through sudden chances of 
temperature, we must, first of all, endeavour 
to avoid these. It is often present before we 
notice it, perhaps weeks before much show is 
made upon the foliage. On the other hand I 
have known it develop in two or three days 
from a draught or too sudden atmospheric 
change ; therefore, one needs battle against 
it directly any suspicion of the enemy arises. 

I believe in prevention, more especially 
against mildew'. The following wash will do 
no harm even if the spores of mildew are not 
present, and it also tends to keep insect foes 
at bay. It certainly leaves the foliage in a 
better condition to combat the insidious 
disease under notice, and may be applied 
from the first. But I would not use it strong 
while mildew was not apparent. It is well 
to spray the whole of the collection, and so 
keep the plants clean and growing from the 
first. Mildew appears to me to come and 
seize hold of a plant much more when it is 
more or less out of health than when all is 
well with the plant. One of the most effec¬ 
tual remedies and preventives is Mo-Effic, 
full directions for which are given upon each 
packet. This is less unsightly than flowers 
of sulphur, the old standard remedy. Apply 
with a syringe, and see that the foliage is 
wetted all over. Cyllin soft soap and a 
little flowers of sulphur make another excel¬ 
lent and safe wash, and if the solution is 
kept well on the move before charging the 
syringe a fine and not unsightly dusting of 
sulphur is left upon the foliage. Mildew 
cannot increase in the presence of Bulphur, 
but the unsightly coarse dusting does not 
please the eye, and is also apt to do some 
amount of harm when not distributed more 
uniformly. A third effectual wash is made 
from half an ounce of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in a gallon of not water. Apply 
this when cold or at a temperature of 70 degs. 
to 75 degs.—A. P. 

Polyantha Roses as half-standards.— 

We very seldom see these showy and ex¬ 
tremely free-flowering Roses grown in any 
but a dwarf form. I am not alluding to the 
extra vigorous growers, but those generally 
used for beds and masses. Few plants are 
more showy and pleasing than the compact- 
growing Polyanthas when cultivated upon 
hedge Brier stems one and a half to two and 
a half feet high. We get a perfect head that 
is as continuous flowering as any plant we 
can have. Those who have not seen them 
would scarcely realise how much larger and 
more show r y the plants appear when raised 
from the ground in this way. forming as they 
do perfect mops of bloom that scarcely lose 
their charm once during the entire season. 
Heads of White Pet, Schneewittchen, 
Phyllis, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, Orleans Rose, 
Annohen Muller, Gloire des Polyanthas, 
Perle des Rouges, and others are charming 
when grown in this way, and I strongly re¬ 
commend a few in half-standard form.— 
A. P. 

Roses from cuttings.— For some time I 
have been making cuttings of Roses, think¬ 
ing that, in many ways, it would be ad¬ 
vantageous to have plants on their own 


roots; but I find that, in nearly every case, 
the flowers are not nearly so rich in colour 
as those on the Manetti or Brier stocks. Is 
this always the case? Borne four years ago 
I struck a cutting of Rose Lady Roberts. 
Last year it flowered freely, but all the 
blooms were canary-yellow, quite unlike 
those of the original. I do not suppose it-is 
a “sport.” As I am never able to grow Mare- 
chal Niel, I have thought of getting a plant 
on its own roots, but fear I shall not get 
blooms as rich in colour as they should be. 
Is the change of colour usual in blooms from 
Rose cuttings?—R. Malden (Colonel), Vent- 
nor , Isle of Wight. 

Soae Souvenir d'Bliss Vardon (C. F. TT.).— 
It was not very wise to use soot and lime in con¬ 
junction. as they nullify each others qualities. Sou¬ 
venir d’Elise Vardon is not strong and free enough 
in its growth to please as an ordinary garden Ko;o. 
We have had it all that could be desired in a warm 
situation, but do not think you will do much with an 
own-root plant of thi6 variety, as it is not suitable 
in habit for that form of culture. 

Boses for south aspect (Rom).—M ine. Alfred 
Carrifere is probably the best creamy-white for your 
purpose; Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, crimson; Ards 
Rover, maroon; William Allen Richardson, orange; 
and R6ve d’Or, pure yellow. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM& 


SHOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND 
SHOWS. 

No one will dispute that Chrysanthemum 
shows are not appreciated by the public t > 
the same extent as they were. Several 
correspondents have, in recent issues of 
Gardening Illustrated, given various 
reasons for same, but in many points I 
differ from them. We must not overlook the 
fact that the novelty of the huge blooms is 
a thing of the past. It is beyond dispute 
that the large blooms of the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums were responsible for most 
of the Bhows of the present day. The con¬ 
stant flow of good novelties kept the keenest 
interest up. With the introduction of the 
method of showing blooms in vases instead of 
on boards there was a reduction in the 
number of varieties required, and a repeti¬ 
tion of the same. Unless a novelty has size 
it is ignored, beauty, grace, and colour being 
of secondary importance. When I have 
assisted in the awarding of prizes I have 
given consideration to the last-named quali¬ 
ties, ignoring dull-coloured large blooms, 
but in some instances I have “ drawn a 
hornets’ nest around my ears.” At two shows 
in one season an explanation was demanded, 
and although I suggested that if size, and 
size alone, were to be the staudard of excel¬ 
lence a carpenter with a two-foot rule bo 
engaged to measure them. Certain mem¬ 
bers of the committee, and in other cases 
their friends, were exhibitors, and my ser¬ 
vices have not been required at these shows 
since. Now I trust that it be not inferred 
that I am against size or the encouragement 
of large blooms, if other good points ar« 
present. Far from it. I cannot agree with 
the statement “ that too much importance is 
given to the large Japanese blooms.” Most of 
the Incurved and Anemone flowers require 
quite as much attention as the large Japan¬ 
ese, and the result is not bo satisfactory. 
Pompones are useful, but not attractive. 
Those societies which have offered prizes for 
other sections besides the large Japanese 
have met with poor encouragement. Tlio 
exhibits in most cases have been no credit 
to the show or the exhibitors, and the public 
pay no attention to them. This is from tho 
fact that better flowers can be seen in the 
window of the ordinary florist throughout 
the season. There is room for all classes, but 
the backbone of any show must be the large 
Japanese section. 

Show committees generally do not vary 
their programmes sufficiently to draw the 
public. One year’s show is so like another 
that those who attend get tired of the same¬ 
ness. To make a show a success there must 
generally be something outside horticulture. 
I know I am getting on dangerous ground, 
but the public like novelty and variety, and 
the additional draw means a better “gate,” 
which will make all the difference between 
profit and loss. W. J. Godfrey. 
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LATE-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I have never been very successful with A. J. Balfour 
or Winter Cheer, or till this year with Valerie Green- 
ham. Mrs. Thompson and Lord Brooke are quite a 
success. Will you name some strong-coloured late- 
floweiing varieties, orange-red preferred? Cultural 
instructions for late-blooming varieties specially re¬ 
quested.—F. 11. G. S. 

[The late-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
not really difficult to grow, and readers who 
have failed with them have probably not suc¬ 
ceeded because they have coddled their 
plants. Cuttings may be inserted at almost 
any period. Many of the most successful 
market growers have been very busy during 
the past month propagating. February is 
a good time to propagate, as by then nice, 
healthy shoots have developed. The later 
the cuttings are inserted, the smaller will the 
plants be. There are only a few months 
during which the growth is very rapid, and 
subsequently there is a comparatively 6liort 
period in which the growth can ripen, to 
fit the plants to bear the blossoms later. Al¬ 
though the cuttings may be inserted in Feb¬ 
ruary and up till May, the later this work is 
done, the more skill does there 6eem to be 
necessary to bring the plants into a fit con¬ 
dition to yield useful decorative blossoms. 
Assuming you desire to produce blooms of 


corded the plants, giving free ventilation at 
all times, to encourage sturdy growth. Fre¬ 
quently examine the points of the shoots, and 
in the event of green-fly being present, dust 
the affected plants with Tobacco-powder im¬ 
mediately. During the summer and autumn 
months, until they are placed under glass, 
the plants should be stood in a good, open 
position, where they can obtain the benefit 
of both sun and air. This treatment is essen¬ 
tial if the results in the flowering season are 
to be satisfactory. Keep the shoots tied out 
regularly, making the ties just where the 
character of the growth denotes ripening is 
progressing. Keep the surface soil in the 
pots free from weeds, and trap earwigs should 
they become troublesome in eating out the 
points of the shoots, which they are prone to 
do just at the time the buds are about to 
appear. Do not house the plants until late 
in October, unless the weather be frosty or 
trying in other ways. It is a good plan to 
keep the late varieties together, and when 
frost is anticipated, to stretch tiffany or can¬ 
vas over them. House the plants in cold- 
house at first, and not unless rather severe 
frosts are anticipated should the hot-water 
pipes or other heating appliances be used, 
and then only sufficient heat should be given 
to dispel frost. Ventilate freely for some 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

L1LIUM HUMBOLDTI. 

This Lily, which grows well in the open air 
in a sheltered place, makes a fine plant for 
indoor culture. The flowers are of rich 
orange colour, and very striking, and arc 
admirably adapted for use in the formation 
I of attractive groups with fine-foliaged plants. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Calceolarias failing.—1 have for two seasons 
sown herbaceous Calceolarias iu a comport of leaf- 
mould and sand. The seeds germinated, but almost 
all of them damped off before they could be pricked 
out into pots. Kindly tell me what is the remedy. 

[An excess of moisture would appear to 
have been the cause of the trouble, yet, at 
the same time, the reverse may have been 
i the case, and the voung plants, suddenly ex¬ 
posed to bright sunshine, possibly gave* wav- 
under the strain. A mixture of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand, is preferable to the compost used 
by you. You say nothing as to the time of 
, the year at which you sowed the seed, but 
July is the best month for the purpose. No 
artificial heat will at that time be needed, 
but the pots must be shaded from the sun’s 
rays—indeed, many prefer to shade them 


Liliutn Humboldt!. 
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small to medium size on your plants, you 
6hould, as soon as the cuttings are rooted, 
either pot them up singly into 3-inch pots, 
or else pot up two rooted cuttings into a 
larger pot (3$ inches in diameter). Light, 
gritty 6oil is all that is necessary for 
the young plants at this early period, 
and the potting should be done firmly. 
Within a fortnight of the repotting the 
young plants should be nicely established, 
and may then be pinched. The points of 
the shoots should be pinched out, and this 
will cause new shoots to develop in the axils 
of the leaves. These new shoots must be 
grow r n on carefully. Subsequently each suc¬ 
ceeding 6 inches to 8 inches of growth should 
be treated in similar fashion, but the last 
pinching should be done by the second week 
in July. From this point grow on the plants 
to their terminal buds, and thin out these 
more or less, according to the size of blooms 
desired. A3 the pots get filled with roots, 
shift on the plants in the first instance into 
pots 5 inches in diameter, and finally 8-inch 
or 9-inch pots, determining the size of pot re¬ 
quired by the vigour of the respective plants. 
Pot firmly, and with increased firmness in 
the final potting. Should the plants develop 
an undue number of weak and unsatisfactory 
shoots, thin out the least promising. During 
the late spring and the earlier part of the 
summer cold-frame treatment should be ae- 
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, time after housing, and in this way assist to 
retard the opening of the buds. As the 
autumn advances, and the buds begin to 
show the colour of the petals, it will be 
necessary to give a little heat to dispel damp, 
and to assist the buds to unfold. Some 
varieties open more kindly than others, and 
very little warmth is needed to bring them 
into flow r er. In damp, foggy weather the 
hot-water pipes must be kept at a brisk heat, 
but in such conditions the top ventilators 
must be open—in fact, they should never be 
shut. Watering is all-important. Water a 
dry plant two or three times in succession, 
otherwise the 6oil on the surface may be 
maflo moist, while that in the bottom is dry. 

The varieties mentioned below are well- 
I known late-flowering kinds, and represent 
good, distinct colours : Kathleen May (richest 
crimson, with bronze Anemone centre), Ne- 
goya (golden-yellow), Freda Bedford (bright 
orange, shaded apricot), December Gold 
! (yellow), Cullingfordi (velvety - crimson), 

I Christmas Gift (golden-amber), Baldock’s 
j Crimson (crimson), Allman’s Yellow (orange* 
yellow), W. J. Crossley (bright crimson), 
j Violet Lady Beaumont (deep crimson), 

[ Thorp’s Christmas Rose (rose-pink), R. F. 

I Felton (deep yellow), Beauty of Sholing 
i (bronzy-orange), Matthew Hodgson ferimfion- 
broNvn), Tuxedo (bronzy-orange), and S. T. 
Wright (deep velvety-crimson). 


with brown paper till germination takes 
place, as the seed being very minute is only 
sprinkled on the surface of the soil. When 
this is done great care must be taken in 
gradually inuring the tiny young plants to 
the light. If carefully attended to the 
seedlings will soon be sufficiently advanced 
to prick them off singly into pots or pans, 
using the same kind of soil as that in which 
they were sown. Owing to the minu'o 
character of the seeds the compost in which 
they arc sown should be passed through a 
i sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh.] 

Pretty Lachenalias. —Of late years we 
have had many garden forms of Lachenalias 
raised, some of them exceedingly pretty. A 
few attractive and little-known kinds were 
shown at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on January 17th. Most of them ap¬ 
peared to show the influence of L. Nelsoni, 
which must still be included in any selec¬ 
tion of the very best of the Lachenalias. 
Among those noted at Vincent-square the 
following are worthy of especial mention: — 
Brightness, golden yellow, with reddish 
markings at the mouth of the bell, and rich 
I crimson at the top of the tube; Brilliant, 
rich yellow, marked with claret at the 
mouth ; Canary Bird, clear canary-yellow; 
Ruth Lane, light yellow, with bronzy-clarct 
markings at mouth, and crimson shading 
at top of tube; W. E- GumKjefon, old gold 
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shaded red. Considering the beauty of the 
Lachenalias and their simple cultural re- 

S uirements, it is a matter for surprise that 
ley are not more often grown, for all they 
need is an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
One hears sometimes of failures, and when 
these occur they are, I should say in nine 
cases out of ten, caused by the bulbs being 
potted too late. This often happens from 
the fact that the bulbs are, as a rule, quoted 
in the autumn catalogues with Hyacinths, 
Tulips, etc., and, consequently, they are not 
ordered from the dealers till after they 
should have been put into the soil, either in 
jxyts or suspended baskets, as under these 
latter conditions Lachenalias are very 
effective.—X. 

A cold greenhouse.—I have a cold greenhouse, 
lean-to, facing east, IS feet by 13 feet, 5 fec-t to 
10 feet in height. What shrubs and perennials for 
foliage and bloom can 1 plant in beds. 1 have Vines 
and climbing Roses in the house as well.—T. J. 
Watson. 

[As you already have Vines and climbing 
Roses in your greenhouse, there is not much 
room to plant out beds of shrubs and peren¬ 
nials in a structure 13 feet by 13 feet. Such 
subjects as Abutilons, Camellias, 6ome of the 
best varieties of Euonymus japonicus, Aga- 
panthus, Ferns, Fuchsias, Liliura auratum, 
Lilium longiflorum, and Lilium 6ulphureum, 
with Primula obconica and Primula kewensis 
as an edging, should suit your purpose well. 
Himalayan Rhododendrons are also suitable 
for planting out in a cool-house, but in their 
case peat must be mixed with the soil.] 
8W00t Poas in pots. —Prepare the required 
number of 5-inch pots, and fill three parts 
with loamy soil, placing half-a-dozen seeds 
in each, and covering with an inch of similar 
soil. Stand the pots in a greenhouse, apply¬ 
ing but little water until germination has 
taken place, when stand quite near the glass 
and out of cutting winds. As growth extends 
support with twiggy shoots, to prevent the 
bine getting crippled. When the roots can 
be seen at the drainage-hole, the seedlings 
will bo ready for transferring into 10-inch 
pots, using loam, leaf-soil, and well-decayed 
manure, loam predominating, potting firmly, 
and keeping the plants near the glass, as 
the pots become full of roots, I like to place 
a large grassy turf underneath, which the 
roots will quickly get hold of, and a sur¬ 
facing of manure may be placed on each pot, 
which will stand them In good stead. Ordi¬ 
nary Pea-stakes are the best to keep the 
growth together. These may be tied in at 
the top, and one or more strings run round 
them about midway, or they take up much 
space. Abundance of air is essential, and a 
stimulant must be frequently applied as soon 
as the flower-spikes appear. If a warm, shel¬ 
tered corner out-of-doors can be found for 
them, they will do much better, and last 
longer than if kept under glass, especially if 
the weather is warm and bright. Keep'all 
flowers gathered, not allowing any seed-pods 
to form, or their existence will soon be cur¬ 
tailed ; neither must water be sparingly 
applied when they reach this stage. Th'e 
orange or terra-cotta varieties will be better 
in colour if kept somewhat in the shade.— 
Devonian. 

Pitcairnia ooralllna. — A great many 
Bromeliaceous plants are remarkable for the 
regular vasiform manner in which the leaves 
are disposed, but this Pitcairnia, and, indeed, 
the other members of the genus, are an ex¬ 
ception to the rule. In Pitcairnia corallina 
the leaves are long and somewhat narrow 
and upright in growth. The flowers, how¬ 
ever, being distinct, at once arrest atten¬ 
tion. The flower-spike springs from the 
centre of the growth at a little distance above 
the soil, then bends sharply down and rests 
either on the soil itself or on the rim of the 
pot. In vigorous examples the flower-spike 
will attain the length or a couple of feet or 
nearly so, the blossoms occupying the upper 
half. They are of a bright coral-red tint, 
and stand erect on the scape, and are, 
consequently, very conspicuous. This Pit- 
eairnia is a native of New Grenada, and 
given stove treatment it mav, when large 
enough, be depended upon to flower during 
the early months of the year. Many Bro- 
meliads need an open compost of fibrous 
peat, Sphagnum, find sand, but good fibrous 
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loam, peat, and sand, with an occasional 
stimulant during the growing season will 
suit this Pitcairnia well. 

Pleotranthus crassus.— Within the last 
few years a vast extent in Central and 
Eastern Africa has been opened up, and many 
plants have been introduced therefrom. 
Taking into consideration the huge tract of 
country which has now been thoroughly ex- 
lored, the results must, generally speaking, 
e put down as somewhat disappointing. 
The first place must undoubtedly be assigned 
to Coleus thyrsoideus, beside which there are 
numerous other Labiates, including other 
Coleuses and members of allied genera. Such 
a one is this Pleotranthus, which was sent 
from British Central Africa about half-a- 
dozen years ago. It forms a sturdy speci¬ 
men, that branches but sparingly, the stout, 
erect stems being clothed with pale green, 
ovate leaves. The flowers, borne in narrow 
terminal 6pikes, are arranged in whorls, 
which develop one after the other, and in 
this way a succession is kept up for a long 
time. The colour is a kind of purplish-laven¬ 
der. It is a plant of easy propagation and 
culture, and thrives in a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate structure.—X. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA CITRINA. 

What the cool-house Orchid-grower would 
do without America it would indeed be diffi¬ 
cult to say. He has to thank this continent 
for manv species. From America he gets his 
OdontogloLs, some Cypripediums, Masdeval- 
lias, Adas, Cochliodas, Lad i as, Lycastes, 
Maxillarias, Oncidiuins, Pilumnas—in fact, 
almost all cool-house Orchids come from some 
part of America. 

The subject of these notes comes from 
Mexico, and it is a beauty. No collection 
ought to be without a Cattleya citrina. The 
plant takes its name after Mr. Cattley, of 
Barnet, and was imported into this country 
about the year 1838. It grows freely, and 
certainly loves the sun. It is best grown on 
blocks or a rack, with lumps of peat and 
plenty of live Moss, or it can be grown in a 
basket, two corners of which are suspended 
so as to allow it to follow its natural 
habit of growing head downwards. Some 
say that it grows on the under side of 
branches, and that this is the reason of its 
peculiarity ; while, on the other hand, others 
argue that, being such a lover of light and 
sunshine, it is hardly probable that it should 
be suspended in the shade of the branches on 
which it grows. Nevertheless, such is the 
case, and growers sometimes as persistently 
set it right way up, and, apparently, all is 
well for a time, hut it is evident thnt it tries 
to hang the pseudo-bulbs over the side of the 
basket. No doubt, this unnatural position 
would ruin U in time. If it is grown in a 
basket, as mentioned above, the other two 
corners could also be taken up, and the 
beautiful flowers allowed to hang over the 
side and then be lowered again after the 
flowering season, although there is no objec¬ 
tion to the flowers hanging in the natural 
way. If possible, a place should be assigned 
to it where shade is not needed until the 
summer sun is very strong, and it should be 
nllowed all the light possible. It is said that 
the papery membrane covering the pseudo- 
bulbs is the protection afforded it against 
the sun. It should be kept thoroughly moist 
until the flower peeps between the leaves, 
which usually occurs about the beginning of 
December on to January. From this point 
water must be gradually diminished, and 
when the bud has pushed nearly an inch or 
so it should be allowed to become almost dry. 
About May the glass above the plant should 
be whitened, and in the hottest weather two 
or three waterings a week are sufficient, and 
after the end of August once a week. The 
flower is large and beautiful, pendulous, and 
fragrant, of a lemon-yellow colour, and is in 
perfection in spring. This it not an expensive 
plant, and amateurs would do well if they 
made their purchases now, when they can 
easily obtain a good specimen in spike. 

Percy Flint. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting ahruba.—1 contemjihite planting a 
piece of land sloping to the south, but exposed to 
the westerly winds, with flowering and ornamental 
shrube, and would like a list of those moat suitable. 
Soil Ls medium loam, with rock subsoil. I thought of 
including Rhododendrons and Uydrangeas, but am 
dubious as to the former. I have made a bank at 
the bottom of the slope, with a depth of 5 feet, at 
least, #f good loam. Would Rhododendrons, in your 
opinion, succeed there? District is between BathauJ 
Bm-tol.— Bitton. 

[Rhododendrons, as a rule, will thrive in a 
medium loam, provided it is free from iron or 
lime, and is not parched up at any time. If 
the bank referred to is not too dry, they 
should do well there. Your position would 
appear to be an ideal one for flowering shrubs 
in general, and your choice is almost un¬ 
limited. Mention may be especially made of 
the various Brooms, .Barberries, Mock 
Oranges (Philadelphus), Spiraeas, Viburnums, 
and such things. Of evergreens may be 
noted Aucubas, Azara microphylla, Berbers 
Darwini, Bcrberis stenophylla, Cotoneasicrs, 
Eloeagnus, Escallonia, Euonymus, Hollies, 
and Veronicas. Deciduous subjects, beside 
those above alluded to, would embrace Budd- 
leias, Cherries, Cornus, Cydonias, Daphne 
Mezereum, Deutzias, Forsyt’hias, Hamamelis, 
Hydrangeas, Hypericums, Loniceras, Mag¬ 
nolias, Pyrus of sorts, Ribes (Flowering Cur¬ 
rants), Styrax japonicum, Syringa (Lilac), 
Tamarisk, Thorns, and Weigelas.] 

Cornus Mas. —In some parts of the country 
it is possible to find this shrub growing wild 
in hedgerows, where it forms a conspicuous 
object during late winter. It is seldom, 
however, that it is allowed to assume its 
largest proportions under such conditions, 
while the cutting back which it has of neces¬ 
sity to be subjected to detracts from its 
decorative qualities. Planted towards the 
back of a shrubbery or as an isolated bush 
in garden or park, where it can be allowed 
plenty of room to grow, its best qualities are 
brought out, and there can be no gainsaving 
its decorative worth. Bushes 18 feet to 
20 feet high and 12 feet to 15 feet through 
may be grown, even where the ground is 
poor, and it is seldom that a year passes with¬ 
out the branches being studded thickly with 
the small clusters of yellow fluwers during 
the latter half of February and the early part 
of March. The end of May and June sees 
the ripening of the red, Cherry-like fruits 
which add a further period of beauty. 
Several varieties are known, some of which 
have variegated leaves. The most con¬ 
spicuous are C. M. aurea elegantissima, a 
slender-branched variety, with golden varie¬ 
gated leaves, and C. M. variegata, a strong¬ 
growing kind, with silver marked foliage. 
Both are of decorative merit, and worthy of 
encouragement.—D. 

Ceroldiphyllum Japonicum.— Though this 
plant is known in England as a bush and 
sometimes as a wall shrub, it is in reality a 
large-growing tree, for in the island of 
Yezo it is said to reach a height of from 50 
feet to 100 feet, with a trunk sometimes as 
much as 4 feet in diameter. A peculiarity 
of the species is, that though it sometimes 
forms a single trunk, it is more frequently 
seen with a cluster of trunks growing close 
together from one common root-stock. Its 
rounded leaves, borne on slender branches, 
are well known, but its flowers are rarely 
produced here. They are, however, small 
and of no special merit. The timber is said 
to resemble that of the Tulip-tree, but to bo 
rather softer. In Japan it is used exten¬ 
sively for the interior finish of houses, pack¬ 
ing-cases, etc., whilst the Ainos are said to 
fashion their canoes from the trunks. Pro¬ 
fessor Sargent, in his “ Forest Flora of 
Japan,” says that when young the tree is as 
upright as a fastigiate Poplar. This is very 
different from its behaviour in British gar¬ 
dens, for it is more prone to develop as a 
wide-spreading bush. Ho instances an ex¬ 
ceptionally large tree, which at 3 feet from 
the ground girthed 21 feet 6 inches. The 
difficulty with the species in the British Isles 
is that it commences to grow early and the 
young shoots are often destroyed by the late 
frosts.—D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Of the plants useful in the autumn for the 
hardy flower garden, wo have very few that 
can equal the Starworts or Michaelmas 
Daisies, about the more select of which there 
is a quiet beauty which is charming in the 
waning days of the year. The variety of 
colour, of form, and of bud is delightful, and 
one great point in their favour is that they 
are regardless of cold or of rain. Less showy 
maybe than the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, they are, we think, more refined in 
colour and form, and when examined will be 
found full of exquisite grace. They should 
always be grown for cutting. The great 
thing is to get the distinct kinds, as there 
are many with little character or value, and 
much will depend on growing only beautiful 
kinds, such as the Lilac Starwort (Aster 
cordifolius elegans), The Italian Starwort (A. 
Amellus), The Blue Starwort (A. acris), the 
New England Starwort (A. Novm Anglise), 
the New York Starwort (A. Novi Belgii), the 


I ing flowers of a Broad-leaved Bellflower. 
Instead of this the flowers were in a close 
head and were of a yellow which was far 
from bright. Had I reflected I might have 
known that a Bellflower named “thyrsoidea” 
would have a head of flowers quite of this 
1 character, but that was just one of the points 
on which I had to pay for my experience, 
i Then, worse w 7 as to follow 7 , for after my 
plant had flowered a fresh disappointment 
awaited me. This was to find out that C. 
thyrsoidea is a biennial only. So I was left 
lamenting, and have never had any special de¬ 
sire to cultivate Campanula thyrsoidea again. 
I am waiting still for a yellow perennial 
Bellflower, and am contenting myself at 
present with some of the lovely Blue or white 
ones which seem so numerous. If ever I 
grow 7 C. thyrsoidea again it will be from 
seeds, as I understand that a good little 
group can be secured from a packet of these. 

The desire for variety in colour.— 
In one of the advertisements in Gardening 
Illustrated I read the other day a quota¬ 
tion from Ruskin which runs as follows : — 
“Colour is meant for the perpetual comfort 


running the risk of receiving many criticisms 
from those who are more learned in the lore 
of flowers than I can ever hope to be, but 
I feel that we have so many flowers of colours 
peculiarly their own that we have little need 
to import into them the tints which adorn 
others, and which they do not naturally pos¬ 
sess. Possibly I may be following the 
example of Mrs. Partington and her broom, 
but, after all, do we really need a yellow 
Sweet Pea or a yellow Aster? 

Sidalcea Listeri. —Last year I camo 
across some fine plants of this pretty Mallow- 
wort and I was so delighted with it that I 
forthwith became its possessor, and am 
hoping for some good plants in bloom this 
summer. The plants I saw appeared to be 
better grown than some I had seen pre¬ 
viously, and so they appealed to me in a 
way I did not expect. I stood and admired 
the neat, divided leaves and the spikes of 
satin-like rose-coloured flowers, with their 
prettily-fringed petals, and running up to a 
height of 4 feet or more, and I thought that 
these plants were much superior to what I 
had before observed. On inquiry I found 



Michaelmas Daisies in the hardy plant border. From a photograph sent by Mrs. E. Gage Hodge, Huxh&ui Rectory, Exeter. 


Pink Starwort (A. longifolius roseus), the 
Spreading Starwort (A. diffusus liorizontalis), 
and the Daisy Starwort (A. versicolor). 
There are many more names, and we have 
at the present day a long list—far too long— 
but they will hardly surpass the above named 
in beauty and vigour, giving us as they do a 
long succession of bloom. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Campanula thyrsoidea.—A yellow Bell¬ 
flower has, in name, at any rate, a kind of 
fascination, so w 7 hen I heard of the one called 
thyrsoidea I assumed that it was a plant 
that I ought to have as a companion to the 
blue and the white ones I have had before. 

I therefore invested a few pence in a plant of 
Campanula thyrsoidea, and in due course my 
little specimen came in spring. It was duly 
planted carefully on one of my rockeries, and 
in course of time flowered the same summer. 

I cannot say that it quite came up to expec¬ 
tations. For one thing, the colour was not 1 
so bright as I anticipated. I had probably 
formed too glowing expectations, and had j 
pictured to myself something of the bright- j 
ness of a Leopard’s Bane, with the droop- 
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and delight of the human heart.” Now, 
this is all very well, possibly in some things, 
but I fear we lovers of flowers do not always 
receive “perpetual comfort and delight” 
from the colour of our flowers. It is, prob¬ 
ably, one of Die errors of human beings cast 
I in other moulds than those of the great 
I writer of English prose that we crave for 
something away from the ordinary colouring 
of our flowers and seek after strange gods 
■ in the way of hues different from those 
generally to be found in certain flowers. 
And so we find raisers of new plants vieing 
with each other in trying to secure some 
colour not before found in the family, and 
we gardeners (if I may venture to include 
myself among the number) follow their lead 
blindly. I sometimes wonder if we are 
always wise in doing so. For example, I 
can hardly care for the idea of a yellow 
annual Aster, which is the goal to which* many 
efforts now seem to be leading, and which 
we seem within measurable distance of. 
This reflection has come to me when think¬ 
ing of the yellow Campanula above, but in 
its case the colour is simply that of Nature, 
while that of the yellow Aster seems ab¬ 
normal. I know in writing this that I am 


that liberal cultivation was the secret of the 
| vigour and beauty of this Sidalcea in tins 
garden. The border had been deeply dug, 
well manured with good old manure, and 
! the plants put in in early autumn. The 
j result was really superb, and the flowers cut 
from some of the plants which I afterwards 
saw in the dwelling of my friend completed 
the conquest they had made of me when I 
saw them growing. I am told that this S. 
Listeri is a variety of S. malvteflora, but the 
name of Lister’s False Mallow is good enough 
for me, although I dislike the word “false” 
applied to such a flower, which has no 
duplicity about it, but stands out as a really 
good border plant. 

Siebold’s Primrose. — I have been learn¬ 
ing, as many have learned before, I am in¬ 
formed, that some care is needed lest the 
plants of Primula Sieboldi suffer in winter 
and early spring from rash and regardless 
w 7 ork among one’s plants in winter, when this 
Primrose is at rest. With small ones 
especially, there is little to be seen in winter 
but a root or two, the Primula seeming to 
descend entirely to its “mother root,” as old 
George Herbert tells us so quaintly the 
flowers do, and we are very apt to destroy 
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the hidden crowns under the impression that 
there is nothing there at all, and that we are 
working on bare soil which will be all the 
better for forking up. And so we find that 
we may have decimated our stock of plants 
of Primula Sieboldi, for which I have the 
greatest admiration, and which I have found 
quite hardy in my short gardening time. I 
was wisely advised to put a little soil—a mere 
covering—over the crowns, and to mark 
where they were, so as to prevent injury to 
them in winter. But good intentions are 
not always carried out, and dalliance with 
time led to my losing several plants. I am 
very fond of Primula Sieboldi in its dif¬ 
ferent forms, and find it is easily raised from 
seeds, although named plants are finer than 
seedlings, as a whole. I sow in early spring 
and have flowering plants the following 
year. 

An Amateuk of Hardy Flowers. 


PLANTS AND LIME. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott's note on this sub¬ 
ject will, I hope, be of some assistance in 
helping those who have some difficulty in de¬ 
ciding to introduce some of the most beauti¬ 
ful Heaths into their gardens. We all have 
a good deal to learn about plants and their 
ways, and such articles as that on page 32 
are of great service. I have at present a 
mound on which I grow Erica carnca, E. c. 
alba, E. hybrida, E. mediterranea in several 
varieties, E. vagans, E. tetralix in variety, 
E. Maweana, Calluna vulgaris in variety, 
and E. ciliaris in variety, and this lias a 
considerable quantity of lime in the spil. 
While my house was being erected the spring 
was well advanced when the plasterer 
finished his work, and the ground taken up 
for his plaster and for the mortar used by 
the builders was laid on a portion of the 
garden left untouched for the purpose. 
When they had finished a rough mound was 
thrown up and all the old plaster and lime- 
rubbish left in the soil, but well mixed 
through it. Heaths were planted, along with 
other things, on this mound, and for the 
past five years these have thriven and are all 
doing well still. In other gardens, however, i 
where lime exists in the, soil the results are I 
not always the same, and the whole ques¬ 
tion presents many difficulties if we en¬ 
deavour to form a decided opinion. Even 
where lime does not exist in the form of 
chalk I have known gardens where the beds 
occupied by the Heaths have had to be re¬ 
newed every now and again and fresh soil 
brought from places some distance away. 1 
also know of places where Heaths and 
Rhododendrons are cultivated in special soil, 
but where floodings from a river bear¬ 
ing suspended calcareous matter from the 
upper reaches so weaken the plants that they 
become useless in a short time after the limy 
water has been about them. It may be said 
that it may be the actual flooding which is 
detrimental; but, on the other hand, the 
Rhododendron, in ordinary cases, does not 
object to occasional flooding, and is, indeed, 
rather benefited by it. I should advise those 
who wish to cultivate the Heaths to try a 
few, even if they do lose some. They are 
well worth trying, and there is a fair chance 
of success, even where a little lime exists in 
the soil. Primula margin ata certainly does 
not require lime in any form, but it does not 
dislike it, and is, I think, finer with lime 
applied to it in the garden. With a non 
calcareous soil and stone, I occasionally treat 
plants to some old mortar, and the differ¬ 
ence between plants with and without lime 
is practically very small. I think, how¬ 
ever, that the leaves are prettier when the 
plants are given a little lime. The problem 
of the Silvery Saxifrages is one of some im¬ 
portance, but few of the class resent lime, 
and in case of any difficulty it is well to 
afford them a little, as, in my opinion, it 
tends to give the “silver” a finer appear¬ 
ance, and the additional drainage given is of 
some importance in certain districts where 
the rainfall is heavy. Perhaps Mr. Elliott 
will tell us a little about the rainfall and ex¬ 
posure, this being a factor of some conse 
quence in arriving at a conclusion respecting 
the Causes of the differences he has studiec 
so well. 


Regarding Dianthus alpinus, I do not 
think that we have found it possible to arrive 
at a definite conclusion as to its hatred or 
otherwise of lime. Probably we shall find 
that a certain proportion is not detrimental, 
but that this proportion will vary under local 
conditions of soil and exposure. Now, while 
Mr. Elliott considers this a “ reputed lime- 
hater,” but has not found it so, although it 
seems to resent the chalk (I am here para¬ 
phrasing your correspondent’s remarks), 
Mr. Reginald Farrer speaks of it as “ the 
limestone-loving alpinus.” My own experi¬ 
ence now leads me to the conclusion that it 
is not necessary to give it lime, but that it 
does not resent it in the form of very old 
mortar or limestone. But I would not 
venture to assert that it will behave the same 
in everv garden. In my own there is no lime 
naturally, but in others it may be, although 
unknown, and an addition to the propor¬ 
tion of chalk or lime in the garden may spell 
disaster, while in other places it might be 
beneficial. As I have found, lists of lime- 
loving and lime-hating plants are very useful 
as a general guide; but, like many other 
general rules, do not admit of universal 
application. They are excellent for general 
practice, but variations must occur under 
the conditions which prevail in certain 
places, but which are not wholly applicable. 

S. Aunott. 


PLANTS FOR BORDER. 

I SHOULD be very prateful if you could advise me as 
to a garden, which wants, I am afraid, many things 
doing to it. The back of the house and garden face 
south, with eteps leading down into it. On each sale 
of these steps, running along the house, is a border, 

15 yards long by 2 feet by 3 feet wide. It seems a 
verv dry border, I suppose on account of the brick 
wall of* the house: and in it arc nil old \irgmia 
Creeper (riot A. Veitchi), an old Jes6amine, an old 
l’vracantha, all climbing up the house. Would it be 
well to clear these away and start something fresh ( 
What flowers would grow and do well in such a 
border? Then to the left there is a Yew hedge with 
a bed running alongside of it, 18 yards by 4 feet 
(roughly). At present only Geraniums have been 
grown in it. Would it be possible to do anything 
to it to make it possible to grow such things as 
Begonias in it? 1 am so tired of Geraniums! Is 
there anything else nice that would do there? There 
are two small three-cornered beds cut in the lawn, 
which I should also like bright and pretty during the 
summer. Would standard Roses do in them, and 
could the ground be carpeted with something small, 
like Pansies? There is a good lean-to greenhouse, 
divided in the middle. One part has Vines, which do 
well The other is kept for flowers, or it is wished to 
do so. Is it possible to have come most of the year 
in it, as it is onlv heated enough to keep the frost 
out; and, if so, what would do well in it?-E. Law. 

[Doubtless the presence of the old-estab¬ 
lished wall plants and climbers is responsible 
for much of the dryness of the border, as 
much by the spread of their root-fibres as by 
their branches, and this, in conjunction with 
the wall, precludes the possibility of much 
success. In the circumstances, it would be 
better to do away with the plants referred to, 
thoroughly trenching and manuring the bor¬ 
der, and planting it with suitable things. The 
removal of the old wall plants will doubtless 
be productive of a bare appearance, and, 
should this prove to be an eyesore, you 
might first plant Ampelopsis Veitchi and a 
few Clematises to cover the brickwork. 
Should the border prove a dry one naturally— 
i.e., sheltered from the rains—you might for 
the first year try a variety of annuals, to be 
sown in the open in March, any time before 
the middle of that month, to include such 
things as Poppies, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, 
Chrysanthemum coronarium in variety, C. 
carinatum in variety, C. Morning Star, C. 
Evening Star, Rocket, Larkspur, Schizan- 
thus, Godetias, Marigolds, Alyesum mari- 
timum, Dimorpliotheca aurantiaca, Indian 
Piuks, Candytuft, and the like. Hybrid 
Pentstemons and Antirrhinums would be also 
suitable, but these you would ueed to obtain 
in young plants. This arrangement would 
afford you an opportunity of noting the be¬ 
haviour of the plants, and of further enrich¬ 
ing the soil of the border in autumn, ready 
for permanent planting, prior to which you 
could inform us of the result of the present 
experiment. In the other border, adjacent 
to the Yew hedge, much will depend upon the 
size of the hedge. Such hedges sometimes 
act as a formidable rain-break, and the 
ground being, as a rule, greatly impoverished, 
any success would largely depend upon the 


treatment meted out to it. By .deep trench¬ 
ing, cutting away all root-fibres in a vertical 
line, and manuring, much may be done, also 
by replacing some of the old soil by new. As 
the Geraniums, so-called, have thriven so far, 
we imagine the tuberous Begonias would do. 

In any ease, they are worth a trial. The 
Madonna Lily is often a success in 6ueh a 
place, while its pure white flowers are seen to 
advantage against the sombre green of the 
hedge. As a lover of warmth and sunshine, 
you might try a broad margin of Gazani i 
ringeiis to the Begonias, employing white or 
scarlet colours nearest the Gazania. We are 
not greatly in love with standard Roses on 
the lawn, and much prefer dwarfs, which are 
in every way suitable, give a prettier display, 
und can be carpeted by Tufted Pansies, Mig¬ 
nonette, Cupid Sweet Peas, or Sweet Alys- 
sum. The greenhouse might be employed for 
Fuchsias, tuberous Begonias, and Chrysan¬ 
themums, among many things, and should 
prove of much service for raising Asters, 
Stocks, and Pentstemons and other things, 
from seeds.] 

SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

This is one of the earliest of the early- 
flowering Saxifrages, and, I might add, one of 
the loveliest. But when there come to mind 
such glories as S. lingulata, S. lantoscana, 

S. Boydi, and S. Cotyledon, it is futile to say 
that S. Burseriana or any other species is 
the loveliest, though true it is that it stands 
in the front rank of a splendid family. In 
habit and general aspect S. Burseriana is a 
typical Kabsehia Saxifrage. The leaves are 
short, narrow', and pointed, grey-green, and 
arranged in compact, spiny rosettes, whilst 
these rosettes are gathered into a closely- 
packed colony or rounded cushion, springing 
from a central root system. It comes into 
flower about March or April, or sometimes 
even earlier. The flower-stems are only 
about 2 inches to 3 inches high, bright red, 
clothed with a few small, bract-like leaves ; 
and each bears a solitary red bud, which 
opens into a splendid white blossom of great 
substance and purity, and large for the size 
of the plant. Saxifraga Burseriana is a very 
variable plant, and there are several dis¬ 
tinct forms in cultivation, as well ns many 
minor varieties. S. B. major has largo 
flowers, and is very free blooming. S. B. 
speciosa is a free grower, with very short- 
stemmed flowers. Then there are S. B. 
minor, of dwarf, compact habit, and S. B. 
Gloria, the finest of any. The flower-stems 
are a good deal shorter than in the typo. 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, in “My Rock Garden,” 
gives the height as 5 inches, but my own ex¬ 
perience is that they are shorter than in the 
type, and, unfortunately, they lack the 
beautiful red colouring. The general growth 
is larger and freer, and the flowers, which 
come later than those of the type, are 
enormous. I flowered the plant well last 
year, and was astonished at the size and 
beauty of its blossoms, even after wliat I had 
heard and read of them. Gloria is still 
rather a scarce plant, but it has a sound con¬ 
stitution and is multiplying slowly and pretty 
steadily. Before very long we shall have 
masses* of it, and it will become more gener¬ 
ally known as the finest of its kind. But one 
hears of yet another form, S. B. magna, 
which is said to have as large, or larger, 
flowers, with the added charm of the typical 
red stems which Gloria lacks. This form is 
at present scarce, so I must wait, contented 
with Gloria, and write of magna when I know 
it better and have proved it as I have proved 
Gloria. Then there are various fimbriated 
forms, but these I do not grow, and have not 
seen, nor do I think I should like them. 
The rounded petals of the ordinary Bur¬ 
seriana varieties are so lovely in form and 
texture that it would seem that they would ba 
poor in comparison, if cut and feathered into 
fringes. _ , 

Saxifraga Burseriana is not a difficult 
plant io grow. It does very well planted in 
a sunny position in free, open loam with a 
large proportion of stone chips added, and it 
is a good plan to give a top-dressing of stone 
chips to prevent the flowers from being 
splashed with soil in heavy spring rains 


It 
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also makes a pretty crevice plant, pressing 
itself against surrounding rocks. Small 
plants may be established in deep, natural 
cracks or holes in soft limestone or tufa; 
but, of course, it would be fatal to put it on 
shallow hollows on hard rock which will hold 
a little soil, and collect water whilst giving 
it no escape. I have seen Burseriana doing 
well on the top of an old, low wall in an ac¬ 
cumulation of rotten mortar. It has also 
done well with me on the moraine. I put 
it out early last summer. It at once made 
itself at home, grew well, and is already 
sending up a crop of its scarlet stems with 
fat, scarlet buds atop, from which the snowy 
petals will soon be bursting. I have seen 
Saxifraga Burseriana growing wild. I had 
had a little over four weeks among an 
astonishing array of priceless rarities in the 
Maritime and Austrian Alps—four weeks of 
high climbing and low living, and then a 
descent upon Botzen—where was compara¬ 
tively high living (a low valley about 
2,000 feet)—and no climbing at all. Saxifraga 
Burseriana is not the high alpine one might 
expect it to be. A short railway journey, a 
short walk down a hot valley, a sharp turn 
up a rocky gulley, and there was Burseriana 
in its hundreds. Not in flower, of course, 
for it was early August. And here was 
another surprise. Somehow I had always 


et I have an idea that it is reported to 
loom in June and July in its Austrian and 
Italian valleys. But why 60 late when it is 
so early here, for it is not a high alpine? I 
should be most grateful for reliable informa¬ 
tion on this point. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


THE WALL HAIRBELL 
(Campanula murai.is). 

This is one of the finest edging hardy plants 
we have, being free in growth, rapid of in¬ 
crease, and useful in every way. It spreads 
slowly by the development of underground 
stems, and hence succeeds in fissures or 
crevices of the rock garden. Of its dense 
growth and great beauty when flowering 
freely the illustration gives a far better idea 
than can be conveyed in any description of 
it we can give. It is now known as C. 
Portenschlagiana in the Kew list. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hyacinths failing.—I am sending three Hya¬ 
cinth bulbs for your inspection. I purchased them 
from Holland, and as soon ae received potted them in 
loam, leaf-mould, and a little sand in September, 
plunged them in ashes for seven or eight weeks out- 
f.ide, and then brought them into the greenhouse, the 
temperature being from 55 degs. to 65 degs. As my 


tionately early flowering, whereas it most fre¬ 
quently acts in au opposite manner. To 
obtain Hyacinths in flower early in January, 
much skill and experience are required, and, 
seeing your employer desires this, you should 
purchase those varieties best suited for the 
urpose. Doubtless the Tulips and Narcissi 
ave failed for similar reasons, and you 
should remember in future that the ordinary 
bedding Hyacinth is the least suited to early 
January forcing.] 

Herbaceous borders.—I have two open borders, 
each 20 yards by 2 yarde, leading up to country 
cottage. Can you tell me what would make a good 
show, and give me order they should be put in, start¬ 
ing from back row. and say how many, and best 
time to plant?—J. 1’., Birmingham. 

[The better plan will be to arrange three 
lines of groups—that is to say, instead of 
planting a single specimen, plant three or 
five of each over a large ground area, to pro¬ 
duce bold, effective masses. In this way your 
back line of groups should be of the best Del¬ 
phiniums, Michaelmas Daisies, perennial Pea, 
Kniphofia, Spiraea aruncus, S. venusta, Boc- 
| conia cordata, perennial Sunflowers, blue 
and w r hite Lupins, Pyrethrum scrotinum, 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, anemone japonica 
in variety, and other such useful things. The 
middle line of group should be of Phloxes, Flag 
and other Irises, Trilliums, Columbines, single 



The Wall Huirbcll (Campanula muralis) as au edging. 


thought of it as a crevice plant, growing in 
little shelves, ledges, cracks, and crannies of 
the limestone cliffs. I was, therefore, 
astonished to find it growing on slopes of 
loose limestone rubble, slopes so loose and 
steep that the plants received an effectual 
downward-drifting top-dressing that often 
buried them almost to the tips of their little, 
pointed leaves. The plant never seems to 
spread very much, 5 inches or 6 inches 
seemed to be about the limit, and most of 
the plants were much less than this. It was 
only occasionally that I came on cliff plants 
or plants growing in crannies of gigantic 
boulders. Nearly all were on the stone 
slopes, and were, therefore, easy to collect; 
sturdy little plants coming up with every 
fibre of root intact, and there were hundreds 
of tiny seedlings in every direction to fill any 
gaps that I made. Although they were not 
in flower, I noticed several distinct variations 
in leaf and habit, which may mean corre¬ 
sponding variations when flow'ering-time 
comes. Some day I intend to return to 
Botzen and hunt until I find a new form of 
Burseriana, which must be something prettv 
sensational if it is to surpass Gloria, and 
even the description of magna. In the mean¬ 
time, can any reader of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated tell me in what month in its native 
country I am likely to find S. Burseriana in 
flower? Here it flowers in March or April, 
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: employer wanted some of the Hyacinths in bloom 
I early in January, I plunged them in ashes under the 
greenhouse stage tree from drip. They also did very 
badly. My Tulips und Narcissi have also done badly 
under the same treatment. I shall be pleased of 
any information you can give me about them.—R. R. 

[Your treatment of such excellent bulbs as 
those you submit for our inspection must 
have been greatly at fault. Large in size, 
firm, and healthy, and each giving obvious 
proof of containing a massive spike of flowers, 
only patience and a correct method of treat¬ 
ment were wanting to bring about the best 
' results. In the first place, you erred greatly 
I in taking the bulbs into a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. after so short a period 
of probation in the open. Then, it would 
appear, if we might judge by the evidence the 
bulbs afford, that in the temperature stated 
the top growth was fully exposed, a fatal 
mistake in itself, and one too often com¬ 
mitted by gardeners of all classes. Had you 
allowed the bulbs to remain in the open till 
the end of November or even mid-December, 
and had then transferred them to a frame, 
just excluding frost, or. say, a temperature 
of not more than 40 degs., covering each 
flowering crown with a clean inverted flower¬ 
pot, there would have been but little trouble 
in securing good spikes in due time. A com- 
mon belief among gardeners is that the early 
introduction of 6uch things into the green¬ 
house must of necessity mean a propor- 


and double Pyrethrunis, Campanulas, such as 
lactiflora persicifolia in variety. Aster Amel- 
lus, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl., Gaillardias, 
perennial Marguerites, Lilium candidum, L. 
testaceum, L. Hansoni, L. Martagon, L. ero- 
ceum, L. speciosum in variety, Ilelenium 
Riverton Gem, scarlet Lychnis, Papaver 
orientale in variety, Double White Rockets, 
and Paeonies, while in the front row Mega¬ 
seas, Hepaticas, Christmas and Lenten 
Roses, Helenium primulinum, Campanula car - 
patica in variety, Sedura spectabile, Tiarella 
cordifolia, Candytuft, Achillea alpina, Lilium 
pomponium verum, L. pyrenaicum, and other 
6howy plants might appear. The effective¬ 
ness of the display will naturally depend 
upon the method of arranging the plants. 
The month of March would be excellent, and 
you had better place the work in the hands of 
one of the competent hardv plant nurserymen 
in your district. We should advise you to 
procure a copy of “ The English Flower Gar¬ 
den,” in which the whole nuestion of hardy 
plants is dealt with, and illustrations of the 
arrangements of the plants given.] 


Index to Volume XXXtI. of Garukmnq Illvs- 
TRATK D is now ready (tdri.ee 3d., post tree 3§d ). The 
Binding Case for the same volume is also available (vnee 
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the price qf the Index and Binding Case is is., post jrce. 
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FRUIT. 


APPLES. 

I should be sorry if the special recom¬ 
mendation of King of Pippins and Reinette 
du Canada as cordon trees on page 629 
should be taken aa any disparagement to 
better sorts. It should, perhaps, have been 
mentioned that the notes were specially 
written for small gardens, where only a few 
trees are required, and as sorts like Itibston 
and Cox’s do not always crop satisfactorily, 
I thought it advisable to recommend sorts 
that do possess that desirable qualification. 
Apropos of Cox's, it may be noted that 
growers having plenty of fruit of good quality 
axe likely to make amends for a bad season, 
as high-class fruit is selling readily at fifteen 
shillings per bushel. This is a big price and 
will most likely mean two or three shillings 
per dozen to the consumer, a prohibitive price 
for the ordinary pocket, but that there is 
a class of consumer that can and will pay 
the price is evident from the demand. A 
correspondence took place some time back in 
Gardening as to the merits of this Apple, 
an opinion being expressed that it was de¬ 
cidedly overrated. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that it is at once the most popu¬ 
lar and profitable variety, provided a fair 
average annual crop can be relied on, which, 
ae above noted, is in the majority of dis¬ 
tricts certainly not the case. The fruit 
fetching the price quoted was from clean 
healthy bushes about eight feet high. The 
well-known Blenheim, one of the most popu¬ 
lar Apples in many districts, is a very short 
crop this year. In places where it is repre¬ 
sented by large old trees, the return is 
in gallons or less instead of bushels. 
This is not at all a profitable Apple as a 
standard, being a long time in coming into 
bearing from the maiden tree, and by no 
means consistent in its prime. In my ex¬ 
perience the most regular crops have been 
from trees just a bit past their best that 
were, as a matter of fact, going downhill, 
and making very little annual growth. De¬ 
spite many new varieties that have made 
their appearance during late years, there are 
few more popular late cooking Apples than 
Wellington, and few better or more con¬ 
sistent croppers under any form of culture. 

“ If I were restricted to two sorts,” a large 
grower once told me, “I should plant Cox’s 
and Wellington.” The Wellington is scarce 
this year, and may be expected to command a 
high price towards Christmas. I saw a fine 
sample the other day for which ten shillings 
per bushel had been refused. 

E. B. S. 


A COLD VINERY. 

Will you assi&t me as to the management of a cold 
vinery attached to a house I have recently taken? 
It is built against a 6-foot wall, facing west, with 
four top-lights each 6ide and four bottom lights. 
Could you assist me as to manner of starting, when 
and how, and instructions for ventilation, so as to 
get fruit about August?—T. WHITE. 

[In dealing with an unheated vinery, where 
solar warmth alone has to be relied on for 
the perfecting of the crop, the closing of the 
house is best deferred until the Vines exhibit 
signs of making growth. If the ventilators 
have been, and still are, kept fully open, clos¬ 
ing should be unnecessary before either the 
middle or end of March. In any case, when 
the buds are visibly swelling, and the house 
must then inevitably be closed, the Vines may 
be considered as started. After this the 
manipulation of the ventilators at the apex 
must have regular and careful attention. 
Those at the front or side of the house will 
or should not be opened until the Grapes 
have stoned, and then for some time only 
during the hottest part of the day. The 
time when front ventilation will be called 
14)011 to play a more important part is when 
the Grapes begin to colour, as a slight 
amount of air must then be left on at night, 
chilly weather excepted. At this period, 
when very hot weather is generally expe¬ 
rienced, it will be necessary to admit a good 
deal of air by these means during the day, 
particularly so on very bright days. The 
amount of air so admitted should he gradu- 
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ally reduced during the afternoon, so that 
by 6 p.m. there will be no more entering 
than is requisite for the night. On chilly 
nights they are best closed. As the Grapes 
approach the ripening stage, and when fully 
ripe, ample supplies of air should then be 
allowed to pass into the house through the 
ventilators, because in the last-named con¬ 
tingency it is then necessary to keep the in¬ 
ternal atmosphere cool and reasonably dry. 
When this s^age is reached the top venti¬ 
lators are' also best kept fully open, for the 
reasons already stated. 

If the house is closed at the period named, 
bright weather is then generally experienced, 
so that, by the husbanding of sun-heat, the 
internal temperature can be kept from falling 
to a very low point. With this end in view, 
a little air may be admitted in the morning, 
when the thermometer indicates a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. As the mercury rises, 60 
must the amount of ventilation be increased, 
until the maximum is reached about 12 a.m. 
After 1 p.m. reduce gradually, and finally 
close for the day when the temperature is 
75 degs., and syringe the Vines, walls, and 
all exposed surfaces in the house with tepid 
water. This mode of treatment will euffico 
until the growths on the Vines ure 3 inches 
or so in length. Then let the internal warmth 
rise to 65 degs. before admitting air, and 
close in the afternoon at 80 degs. After this 
adhere to the figures named, as indicating 
when it is necessary to admit air in the 
morning, as long as is necessary. With re¬ 
gard to the afternoon, the house may be 
closed sufficiently early after the Vines have 
flowered and set, and the Grapes thinned, to 
secure a temperature of 85 degs. 

A dry atmosphere is necessary while the 
Vines are in flower, but prior to and after 
this stage has been passed, and until the 
Grapes begin to colour, the walls and border 
surfaces should be well damped at closing 
time. On hot days frequent damping of the 
pathway and floors may also take place. 
When the colouring period is reached, a 
drier atmosphere is then imperative, conse¬ 
quently damping has to be gradually dis¬ 
pensed with, and, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, a more free circulation of air main¬ 
tained. Be careful not to use cold water 
for damping with at any time. A couple or 
so of water-pots or pails filled with water 
and stood inside the house in the morning, 
w ill, when the weather is bright, suffice, for 
daily use, as the water will have become 
aerated and lost its chill by the «.ternoon. 
After the Vines have broken and are growing 
freely, cease syringing them. On dull days 
or during a spell or dull weather omit,jump¬ 
ing down, and admit just enough' ,'Vr au.the 
top ventilators to change and keep the inter¬ 
nal atmosphere in circulation for a few 
hours, but no more, and always avoid cold 
draughts. 

By following the foregoing instructions, 
you should be enabled to have the crop ready 
for use at the desired period.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Black Hamburgh Vine.— Last summer I took 
possession of a vinery, used also as a greenhouse for 
mixed plants. The Vine is a Black Hamburgh, which 
bore and ripened sixty bunches. I believe I have 
made a mistake in cutting out all the current year’s 
shoots hard back to the canes, because they were so 
crowded, and shaded the plants beneath. There re¬ 
main now only tho«;e shoots that bore the fruit, 
which I have not yet cut back. Will they need cut¬ 
ting out or what? May I expect fruit this year? 
The Vine i* yet dormant. Please advise me.— 
G. H. D. 

[You certainly erred in cutting out the 
lateral growths as you did last summer, but 
the question is, did you dispense with the 
epurs as well, or only cut the young wood 
back close to the latter? If the spurs are 
gone, you will have to depend on chance 
growths being emitted by the rods to repair 
the mischief, but if the spurs arc intact, they 
will doubtless break back and supply wood 
for fruiting next year. 80 far ns tho.se parts 
of the rods where all this cutting back took I 
place are concerned, you have lost your fruit¬ 
ing wood for this season, and your only hope 
of naving any Grapes at all lies in the lateral 
growths which bore fruit last year. Cut 
these back to two buds at once, dressing the 


wounds with styptic or painter’s knotting, as 
a preventive of bleeding or loss of sap 
occurring. As the trellis will be but sparsely 
clothed with growth, for this season, at any 
rate, you may, under the circumstances, 
allow both shoots to remain on the spurs 
when they break into growth. In a usual 
way, one shoot generally suffices, and it is 
the rule to give the one nearest the rod the 
preference. This is done with a view to 
preventing the spurs becoming unduly long. 
Had you disbudded the Vines on these lines 
last spring, leaving but one shoot on each 
individual spur, the plants beneath them 
would in all probability not have been unduly 
shaded —at any rate, there would have been 
110 need to resort to such drastic methods. 
For your purpose, the young shoot 3 , when 
trained out at, or nearly 60 , right angles to 
the rods, should be 20 inches to 21 inches 
distant from each other, and this is the dis¬ 
tance at which the spurs on either side of 
the rods should stand apart. Even then sub¬ 
lateral growths must be kept persistently 
pinched, otherwise too dense a shade will be 
cast for plants to succeed on the stage 
beneath.] 

Planting fruit-trees.— Kindly name the dozen 
best Apples, dessert and cooking. I do not want 
any 6hy-cropping varieties. Please also state the 
stock on which they give the beet results. I pro¬ 
pose planting bush or pyrainide, and should like to 
include Rihston Pippin. My soil is good medium 
loam, and district is between Bath and Bristol, fully 
exposed to the west, and for that reason 1 do not 
want to plant standards.— Bittox. 

[Twelve good, reliable varieties of Apples 
are as follows:—Lord Grosvenor, Warner’s 
King, Cellini Pippin, Beauty of Kent, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, James 
Grieve, Ribston Pippin, AUington Pippin, 
King of Pippins, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. "The first six are cooking 
sorts. If Cellini Pippin be objected to on 
the score of its being but medium in size, 
substitute Stirling Castle for it. This is 
larger. The cropping qualities of both are 
on a par. The last six named are dessert 
kinds. James Grieve is a first-rate variety in 
every way, ripening in September. If too 
early for your purpose, you may substitute 
Worcester Pearmain for it. This is a very 
handsome and good-sized Apple, a heavy 
cropper, but not nearly so highly flavoured 
as James Grieve. In regard to the variety at 
the end of the list, it would be well, before 
deciding, to ascertain if this succeeds in the 
district alluded to. If not, select Cockle’s 
Pippin in place of it. This is a good keeping 
and—though rather small—a highly-flavoured 
variety, and one which crops well. All the 
varieties mentioned should be on the Para¬ 
dise '.clock, and may be grown either in the 
form o I pyramids or bushes.] 

Gooseberry-bushes in bad condition. —On visit¬ 
ing my garden after a long absence, I find nearly aR 
the Gooseberry-bushes in the condition of the sprigs 
of wood which I enclose. Please tell me if the 
bushes are hopelessly ruined for fruiting? I have 
only a jobbing gardener, and pruned them as usual, 
but never mentioned their condition. Would it be 
best to root them up and plant new bushes?—K. K. 
Crook e. 

[If the remainder of the young wood on the 
Gooseberry-trees is in the same condition as 
that sent, your best course would be to grub 
and burn them, and plant afresh. The 
galls or excrescences present on the wood 
are due to insect agency, the latter being 
known as gall-mites. The attack, which 
must have been several years in developing 
for it to have assumed such undue propor¬ 
tions, might, if the advice of an expert had 
been sought, have been checked in its initial 
stage. Now the bushes are too far gone for 
this to be of any avail, and the best way is to 
deal with them as advised.J 
Orohard-house.— The trees will now be iii 
bloom, and when the pollen is ripe, about the 
middle of the forenoon on a bright day, tap 
the stems and branches with a padded stick 
to distribute the pollen-grains. Do not open 
front ventilators at all unless the air is very 
mild and calm. Enough air can be given by 
opening the ridge ventilators. If the house 
is a lean-to, and the ventilators in the back 
wall, cover the openings with scrim-canvas to 
take the chill off the air as it comes into the 
house. I dislike the north ventilators in 
fruit-houses, esjjecially where forcing is 
carried on.—H. 
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VEGETABLES. 

CELERY AS A VEGETABLE IN WINTER 
AND SPRING. 

The Celery, in many instances, cannot be 
used in a raw state, and thoBe who like it 
may with advantage use it cooked in a variety 
of ways. Used in that way, it is a most deli¬ 
cious and nutritious vegetable, and one that 
can be eaten by invalids, which is a great 
gain. There is a vast difference in the 
quality of Celery, and I have found that even 
good cooking will not improve a poor Celery. 
Some of the heads are hard at the base, this 
being due to various causes, such os want of 
food or moisture during growth. A soft, 
pithy stalk is very poor in any form. Some 
of the dwarf Celeries are admirably adapted 
for cooking. I have found that the red 
Celeries are quite as useful as the w'hite for 
use late in the season ; indeed, uiey are supe¬ 
rior, as they are, in my opinion, better 
keepers, and, as the winter advances, they 
lose much of the red tinge—indeed, when the 
season is well advanced it is imperceptible 
when cooked. A red Celery is, late in winter 
and early in spring, a valuable addition to the 
stock of good winter vegetables. I have re¬ 
ferred to dwarf kinds. Why I advocate them 
is that they quickly mature, and, in conse¬ 
quence, are more valuable for use, say, from 
November or earlier. What makes them 
still more useful is that they can be grown 
much closer together, and in gardens where 
room is valuable this is a consideration. In 
Scotland and the northern counties excellent 
produce is grown in wide trenches, six or 
eight rows of plants in a trench. The pro¬ 
duce is not large, but quite suitable for cook¬ 
ing, and it. keeps sound a long time. There 
is no gain in huge heads for cooking, as much 
nicer dishes are obtained from the medium or 
small, solid, nutty heads, free of core or 
pith. To get Celery what may be termed 
hardy, the plants must be exposed as long 
as possible, whereas, when blanched, they 
are very tender. I do not mean that blanch¬ 
ing is useless, but for late cooking, earthing up 
should be delayed as long as possible, though 
it is an easy matter to gradually pack soil 
round the plants. Huge quantities of soil 
placed at one time often cause the centres of 
the plants to decay, and a hard core or Btem 
to form, as the moisture does not easily reach 
the roots lower down. I have easily kept 
red Celeries well into May by lifting with the 
roots intact in February or March and plac¬ 
ing on a north border, where the sun cannot 
reach the plants. They must be kept moist, 
as, if at all dry, the flavour is quickly im¬ 
paired. To get good laie Celery, sow in a 
cold-frame or on an open border under hand¬ 
glasses. Sow late in April or early in May, 
very thinly, in rich soil, and lift the plants 
when large enough direct into the trenches. 
If at all thick in the seed-bed, thin out to get 
a sturdy plant. B. H. 


BROCCOLI AND CAULIFLOWER. 

“A. D.,” January 14th, page 15, mentions 
having had good Broccoli on Christmas Day, 
but he does not name the kind. Most prob¬ 
ably this was Self-protecting or one of its 
offspring. A neighbour of mine, who grows 
for market, had good heads of Self-protecting 
for Christmas sale. When the severe cola 
spell in early November came, he went over 
the plants, tying up those that were just 
forming heads. He sent me a couple of heads 
the third week in December, and I never 
tasted anything finer. “ W. S.,” in his notes 
on early winter Broccoli, page 4, speaks 
highly of this. Last autumn, when on a visit, 
I noticed he grew a large number of Broccoli. 
He also has in a sheltered spot a cold glass¬ 
house he devotes to the protecting of the 
autumn and winter kinds, lifting them with 
large balls of soil and placing them therein. 
He told me they reached almost their natural 
size. Perhaps “ W. S.” will tell us the kinds 
he has found the most reliable for mid-winter. 
I used to prize a good stock of Snow’s Winter 
White. Is this surpassed? “W. S.” has 
also a good word for Walcheren when well 
selected. Some few months since, when look¬ 
ing over a large batch of Self-protecting and 
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several other kinds, I could hardly find a 
rogue among them. In a recent issue a cor¬ 
respondent, in commenting on Early London 
Cauliflower, said it was good, but seldom 
could be had true. In my early days this and 
Walcheren were considered two of the most 
reliable kinds. Why have these become so 
unreliable? I venture to say, from not being 
more closely selected. Last year I grew 
Early London from one firm, and nothing 
could be finer. J. C. F. C. 

ASPARAGUS FAILING. 

I should be very glad if you could give me advice 
in my difficulty in growing Asparagus. The position 
is fairly high, and exposed to wind, soil very free 
loam, which soon dries up in summer. 1 trenched the 
ground two spite deep, and put a good layer of 
manure between the spits and another dressing of 
rotten dung on the surface, and dug it in. Two year- 
old plants were planted in April, putting the crowns 
3 inches under the surface. They have a certain 
amount of water in sumir er, and a dressing of salt 
in spring. The plants grow strongly the first year 
after planting, and fairly so tlie second year. After 
that they get weaker every year, and the heads are 
very poor. I give the l>e<l« a dressing of horse- 
manure in the autumn. The beds have been planted 
six years, and other beds planted later go off in 
just the same way. Would ground bones or other 
artificial manure help them? If so. what kind, when 
should it be applied, ami how much per square yard? 
—Sussex. 

[We are rather at a loss to account for 
your Asparagus beds failing in the manner 
described. Judging by your description, the 
soil appears to be suitable for Asparagus, as, 
from the fact of its drying out quickly, it 
must be of a porous nature, and the subsoil 
well drained, two important factors, not 
always obtainable in the selection of a site for 
the cultivation of this vegetable. The only 
drawback, as far as we are in a position to 
judge, lies in the fact of the site being so 
wind-swept. Unless the growths are staked, 
rough winds are apt, in such a position, to 
bend and break down the tops of the plants 
considerably. This weakens the buds form¬ 
ing on the crowns below ground, and if such 
a state of things is allowed to continue year 
after year, that alone would have a very detri¬ 
mental effect on the crowns, and the produce 
would become weaker each succeeding season 
as a result. As the plants make good growth 
the first year after planting, and then gra¬ 
dually deteriorate, it would appear—assuming 
that you take steps to prevent the tops from 
becoming damaged, and abstain from “ cut¬ 
ting ” until the second year after—that culture 
is in some way at fault. In this respect we 
think you would do well to treat the roots 
more generously and to vary the manures ap¬ 
plied more than you do. For instance, when 
you make use of horse-manure, which, by the 
way, cannot be too rich, apply it to the* sur- 
f the beds early in the present month 

rather than in autumn. Then, as regards 
’salt, this forms an excellent stimulant, but it 
must not be applied too early in the year, 
otherwise disastrous results follow. Balt 
lowers the temperature of the soil and re¬ 
tards growth when its use is resorted to before 
April. If the beds are dressed with it now, 
the roots are liable to be either damaged or 
killed. From the beginning to the middle of 
April, according to the nature of the season, 
is early enough to apply salt. After cutting 
ceases, it may also be used with advantage 
all through the growing season. 

We advise you to discontinue the use of 
salt—for this season, at any rate—and dress 
the beds with equal quantities of superphos¬ 
phate and kainit at the rate of 4 ozs. per 
square yard super, at once. This, when 
sprinkled on the surface of the soil, can be 
readily raked in. If your soil is deficient of 
lime, you may add an equal quantity of bone- 
meal, or the ground bones to which you allude, 
to the ingredients named. Then* in April, 
and again in May and June, apply 1 oz. per 
square yard of nitrate of soda-^'.e., three 
separate* applications. After cutting ceases 
—which should not by any means be severe 
or prolonged—encourage the roots to make 
all the growth possible by dint of rich feed¬ 
ing. To this end, give the beds all the liquids 
manure you have at disposal, and in a time of 
drought see that the soil does not become 
unduly dry. As a further stimulant, you 
may sprinkle the surface of the soil occasion¬ 
ally with fish guano so long as growth is 
being made. After the tops have ripened and 


been cut down, and weeds raked off, apply 
a dressing of kainit, 4 ozs. per square yard, 
and incorporate it with the soil by raking it 
in. Then, next January or February, give 
the beds a good dressing of the richest 
manure obtainable; use nitrate of soda at the 
periods stated above, and for a change sub¬ 
stitute Peruvian guano for that of fish as a 
summer stimulant. The next year you may 
revert to artificials for application in Feb¬ 
ruary, and make use of salt during the grow¬ 
ing or summer season. By proceeding on 
these lines the plants should* grow away with 
renewed vigour another season, and yield 
better results. Two other matters, we find, 
have not been touched upon. One is, the 
beds should always be kept free from weeds, 
and the other that we prefer one to two-year- 
old roots for planting, as there is far* less 
mutilation of roots then possible when lifting 
is being done. You were, no doubt, actuated 
by the desire to obtain heads for cutting in 
as short a period as possible in using roots 
of the age named, but, if planting again, try 
one-year-old roots, and watch results. A 
favourite plan of ours is to sow seed after 
the beds have been prepared instead of plant¬ 
ing roots, and it answers well, the only thing 
against it being that a longer period has to 
elapse before cutting can be indulged in.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Potatoes. —In the raising of new 
varieties of Potatoes Messrs. Button and 
Sons seem to out-distance all others, as they 
have during the past few years raised some 
20 ,000, and now* hold for the present season’s 
planting many hundreds, which will again 
secure a good test in growth at Reading, as 
also in Scotland. Necessarily Potato-raising 
is very expensive work, especially when done 
on a large scale. Each year great numbers, 
that raisers of but a few scores of seedlings 
would probably cling to as excellent, have to 
be put aside, as, out of so many, after all it 
is needful to select but two or three to put 
into commerce in any one year. A great 
feature of many of the seedlings raised by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons is their great pro¬ 
ductiveness, with good-sized and handsome 
tubers. Still further, so many seem to show 
high disease-resisting powers. Very interest¬ 
ing will be the lifting of these seedlings next 
autumn. Beyond raising from established 
varieties, the firm has hundreds of seedlings, 
selected from crossing various species.—A. D. 

Wintering fleshy roots.— There can be no 
doubt but that deep-rooting vegetables, such 
as Parsnips, Carrots, and Beet9, suffer mate¬ 
rially in popular estimation when lifted from 
the ground early and kept dry in stores either 
for private use or for sale. It is very difficult 
in most gardens to allow roots to occupy the 
ground they have been grown in well into the 
winter. It is better for the welfare of future 
crops if the roots are lifted and stored else¬ 
where, so that the ground can be manured, 
deeply dug, and thrown up roughly, to be¬ 
come w ell aerated. I remember, many years 
ago, in a good garden in Hampshire, it was 
the rule to lift all such roots as those named, 
and to lay them in thickly in soil beneath 
overhanging fruit-trees, the branches on 
which were dense, and warded off a good deal 
of frost. The roots, being laid in right up 
over their shoulders, were in hard weather 
further protected from frost by covering them 
with dry tree-leaves. So stored, the roots 
retained all their sweetness and tenderness 
all through the winter. Beneath a hedge is 
also a favoured position.—A. D. 

A problem for Judges of vegetables.- Some 
members of a local show have recently been dis¬ 
cussing the composition of their schedule for the 
coming season, and a difference of opinion i« shared 
as to the trays df vegetables in the cottagers’ class. 
The schedule reads: “The best tray of vegetables — 
six varieties.” The point is: What would the 
judges do in the case or trays being shown including, 
say. Tomatoes (grown out-of-doors on a wall) and 
Cucumbers (frame - grown)? Would these, for 
example, be entitled to more points than, say, two 
Cabbages or Beet, which, ft is contended, need much 
less attention than Tomatoes and Cucumbers? 
Would the judges take into consideration the diffi¬ 
culty of getting Tomatoes to ripen out-of doors, even, 
aay, with the aid of frame-lights? The point is an 
interesting one, and seems to me to resolve iteelf 
largely into this: Should things necessitating higher 
culture be allowed any extra advantage?— Towns¬ 
man. 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

SLUGS AND PLANTED-OUT 
SEEDLINGS. 

The exceptional destruction of young plants 
that lias taken place during the past few 
months through the ravages of slugs must 
have proved a sore trial to gardeners in all 
parts of the country. Unfortunately, the 
climatic conditions—long-continued rain and 
bouts of abnormal warmth—that favour this 
serious state of things seem likely to pre¬ 
vail for some time to come. It is, therefore, 
a matter of no surprise that these attacks 
on immature succulent plants are so marked 
and so enduring. I confine my gardening 
operations to the culture of Roses and Carna¬ 
tions. A large number of the Carnations, 
which I had raised from seed, were planted 
out late last autumn, and of these it was my 
daily experience, till a month or so ago, to 
find that very many had been seriously in¬ 
jured or entirely destroyed by slugs. 

As what applies to Carnations applies 
equally to other seedlings, it may be of prac¬ 
tical interest to others if I record briefly the 
measures I have successfully adopted to pro¬ 
tect them from the common enemy. Doubt¬ 
less, the great amount of rain that has fallen 
during the past quarter is sufficient to ac¬ 
count not only for the increase of slugs, but 
also for the failure of the orthodox remedies 
hitherto employed against their onslaughts. 
For instance, the generally-advocated use of 
slaked lime and wood-ashes has, necessarily, 
proved inoperative, seeing that neither of 
these substances when saturated with wet 
offers any real obstacle to the passage of the 
slug’s body over it. So also in the case of 
hand-picking or trapping by night, very few 
people are likely to have been sufficiently 
enthusiastic to practise either method by 
braving the heavy fogs and continued down¬ 
pours that have so often prevailed lately. 

My garden, like tens of thousands of 
others, is none the less valuable and pleasant 
to me from being by no means a large one. 
Jn spile of being surrounded by walls (on 
which Ivy and Roses cluster thickly), it is 
open to the violent winds which are pre¬ 
valent in my locality. The soil is a clayey 
loam with poor natural subsoil drainage. 
It is laid out in raised beds, which are edged 
with large flints, to assist in preventing the 
surface earth from being washed away by the 
heavy rains. There is a small Grass plot in 
the centre of the garden, and gravel paths 
between the beds. It is obvious that the 
foregoing conditions are specially conducive 
to the propagation and general well-being of 
slugs, more particularly in the way of afford¬ 
ing them excellent cover in which to hide 
during the intervals of their incursions in 
quest of food. 

The whole of the fallen leaves were col¬ 
lected and removed, especially from those 
localities, such as corners, etc., in which they 
had accumulated in little heaps. Having 
done this, the lower portions of the Ivy and 
the wall Roses were plentifully syringed with 
an insecticide (either Vapor ite or Kilogrub) 
in solution, while a li f tle was worked into 
the neighbouring soil, as well as into that 
around the seedling Carnations. A layer of 
common salt was plentifully scattered be¬ 
neath the projecting portions of the flints 
and over the paths, while the lawn was 
freely dusted with basic slag. Finally, a 
mixture of lime, fresh soot, and coal-ashes 
was distributed between and around the 
tender plants in such a manner that they 
were completely isolated from the rest of the 
garden. The labour involved in these pro¬ 
ceedings, considering the weather conditions, 
was necessarily somewhat great; but tho re¬ 
sult fully compensated for it, as no slugs 
have been seen since. Indeed, it would ap¬ 
pear probable that the pests have been en¬ 
tirely, or almost entirely, exterminated. 

I would like to add a word in favour of 
the use of coal rather than of wood-ashes, 
and of freth soot, and that, too, despite the 
orthodox objections to their employment. 
With respect to fresh soot, if care be taken 
not to allow it to alight on any portion of 
the plants, its peculiar escharotic effects tell 
in its favour against both weeds and insects 


far more markedly than when it is 
“seasoned ” by age and exposure. Concern¬ 
ing coal-ashes, it is probably true that they 
furnish less actual plant-food than is tho ease 
with wood-ashes, though their chemical con¬ 
stituents, except in the proportion of carbon 
and of oxygen each can liberate, are much 
the same. ’ On the other hand, the physical 
properties of coal-ashes render them far 
superior when employed for protective pur¬ 
poses against garden pests, such as slugs, on 
account of the rough and irritating surfaces 
they offer to intruders. Their superiority 
is further apparent when they are employee 
for the purpose of mixing with clay soils, as 
their very nature enables them to increase 
the porosity of the clay considerably more 
than w r ould be the case were wood-ashes 
used. Moreover, coke particles possess the 
specific property of both absorbing and oi 
discharging water more freely than is the 
case with the products of burnt wood. This 
interesting fact was demonstrated lately in 
a very practical manner by a German scien¬ 
tist while engaged in making experiments 
for converting peat into an economical fuel 
form. 

In any event, I have found that coal-ashes, 
especially during the prevalence of wet 
weather, not only greatly assist in warding 
off the attacks of certain garden pests, but 
keep the surface of the soil much drier than 
is the case when wood-ashes have been em¬ 
ployed. F. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mussel-scale on Apple-trees.-1 should be irh.d 
if you would tell me wliat the enclosed inserts •an¬ 
on the Apple-shoots herewith. Tiny are off a tree 
which is covered with them. What is the remedy? - 
T. H. 

[The insect with which your Apple tree is 
infested is that commonly known as Mussel 
Scale. This insect has a very injurious effect 
on the health of whichever kind of fruit tree 
it attacks by extracting the juices from the 
bark; consequently no effort should be 
spared to bring about its destruction. The 
very best remedy to employ for this purpose 
is caustic alkali solution, and your best plan 
will be to purchase a tin of the ingredients 
required for making it, ready blended, which 
can be obtained from any dealer in garden 
sundries for about Is. 3d. As the infesta¬ 
tion is a bad one, nothing short of painting 
the whole of the young and old wood will be 
effective, therefore it will be best to make 
the wash in small quantities, just as you 
require it. To this end weigh off 10 oz. of 
the ingredients, place in a zinc pail, and 
dissolve them by gradually adding 1 gallon 
of hot water. The weighing and measuring 
of both must be done accurately, as a too 
weak solution would be of no use when ap¬ 
plied. A half-worn-out paint brush is better 
than a new one for applying it with, and be 
careful to see that no portion of the tree, 
whether it be branches or stem, is omitted. 
Draw the soil from the base of the stem and 
paint this part also, as a precautionary 
measure. The person using the wash should 
wear leather gloves, and not let it come into 
contact with the face, on account of its 
caustic properties.] 

Insects in soil.— The ground where the tenniB- 
court ies being made has been a kitchen garden, but 
has become infested with wireworms, so that last 
summer it was impossible to grow any Cabbages or 
Cauliflowers with success. Every plant, though kept 
going more or '.ess by the wet season, was terribly 
clubbed, and in every case these huge clubs, at their 
roots, when raised in the autumn, were found to be 
a seething mass of wireworms. They were carefully 
removed and burnt, but the ground must still be full 
of the pest, and I should be much obliged if you will 
let me know through the columns of your paper 
whether they will destroy the young Grass-seed or, 
if I decide to turf, whether that, too, will be 
attacked? I was unable to put a dressing of gas- 
lime on the ground, as there was a lot of young 
fruit-trees, which I was anxious to save, and now 1 
am afraid it is too late.—H. E. Conway. 

[It is by no means certain that the worms 
you found so abundant about the dubbed 
roots of your Cabbages were wireworms. It 
does seem as if the club was of the offensive 
nature produced by a plasmodium or fungus, 
and that the insects seen were millipedes or 
similar creatures, which fatten on vegetable 
decay. Cteftainly a good dressing of gas-lime 
would have cleaned the ground most fully of 
insects and fungus pests, but it is now too 
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late to apply that, and you had better get on 
to the ground at once, in bushel heaps, fresh 
kiln-lime, putting a heap to each rod of 
ground. Cast an inch thickness of soil over 
the lime. It will soon slake, theu it can be 
spread and dug in, a heap at a time. If you 
could add also a heavy dusting of soot, it 
would do good. Failing the soot now, dress 
the Grass heavily with it when it is strong 
and has had its first mowing. But if the 
dressing can he given first before sowing seed, 
it will do most good. Before sowing the 
seed, have the ground made very evenly firm 
by treading, and later in the season use the 
roller freely to keep it firm generally.] 

The Death's-head moth {0. Botirke).—' The 
specimens you send are the caterpillars of 
the Death’s-head moth (Acherontia atropos). 
These caterpillars are usually found feeding 
on the leaves of the Potato, but they also 
feed on the Jasmine and Nightshade. The 
name has been given to it on account of a 
marking on the body just between the wings, 
which resembles a skull. The wings of the 
moth measure from 4 inches to 5 inches from 
tip to tip when fully expanded, the head and 
body measuring quite 2 inches in length. The 
fore wings are of a dark brown colour, with 
tawny markings, the hind wings yellow', with 
two dark bands, the front part of the body 
dark brown, the rest of the body yellow 
banded with black. When fully grown, the 
caterpillar buries itself in the ground, and 
becomes a chrysalis, in which condition it 
remains all the winter. 


BIRDS. 

Canaries dying (\Y. II. Kimjswear).— 
Your birds died of congestion of the liver 
caused by chill, a complaint very prevalent 
at this season owing to the weather condi¬ 
tions that have to be faced. The probability 
is that your cages are hung in too draughty 
a position, and I would advise either moving 
or better protection. From appearances, I 
would judge that the quarters are cosy, but 
that at times the draught of open doors or 
windows has to be faced. The disease is not 
infectious, but for many reasons it is advis¬ 
able that ailing birds be quartered right 
apart from the healthy ones. Keep all ail¬ 
ing birds warm, and discontinue the bath for 
the time being. Also give bread soaked in 
milk, freshly made ana well squeezed, and 
with the cold air off, being careful not to 
leave stale about. Give the healthy birds a 
bath once a week when the weather is open. 
Green food and Apple should be given freely. 
The seed sent is an excellent mixture, and 
could not—as a mixture— be improved upon. 
If the birds get too fat during the winter, 
however, add more Canary-seed.—J. T. 
Bird. 


A proposed Gladiolus Sooiety.— It has 

been suggested in several quarters that a 
Gladiolus Society should be formed in Eng¬ 
land on the lines of the Rose, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and Sw’eet Pea Societies. As I take 
great interest in the cultivation of the Gla¬ 
diolus, I am endeavouring to organise a 
society. I have received a promise of support 
from the Royal Horticultural Society if a 
society is established, and I am in corre¬ 
spondence with several gentlemen and pro¬ 
fessional growers, with a view to forming a 
council to elect a president and draw up rules 
for such a society. I shall be pleased to hear 
of anyone wishing to become a member, and 
I will send particulars on receipt of a post¬ 
card addressed to me as below. It is pro¬ 
posed to fix the subscription at £1 Is. per 
annum. I need hardly point out how much 
a society could do for the improvement and 
extended cultivation of the Gladiolus, which 
at present is not nearly so well known in this 
country as it should be. On the formation of 
the society, the R.H.8. are willing to grant 
us permission to hold an exhibition of 
Gladiolus at the Horticultural Hall during the 
flowering season, and prizes would be offered 
by the new society for the various types of 
, Gladiolus.— K. Atkinson, Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Locksheath Nurseries, Ltd., Southamp- 
I ton. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Moat people are busy 
making preparations for Sweet Peas. They 
require a deep, rich soil, well broken up, but 
made reasonably firm before sowing. If the 
seeds are started in pots the plants should bo 
well hardened off before planting outside. To 
obtain fine flowers the plants must be set out 
thinly and supDorted with rather tall, feathery 
Hazel or Elm-6ticks. The soil works well 
now, and everything in the way of hardy 
things may be planted. Hardy Phloxes may 
• be divided and replanted. This should be 
done durihg March. Pyrethrums, double and 
single, are among the most useful cutting 
flowers. They are easily raised from seeds, 
especially the singles, or old plants may be 
divided. Erigeron speciosus superbus and 
Seabiosa caucasica are excellent flowers for 
eutting during early summer. Old plants 
may be divided and seeds may be sown in 
boxes, though in my experience seedlings 
vary a little in colour. Old plants of Laven¬ 
der may be cut back, and when they break 
there w r ill be an improvement in the flower¬ 
ing, though sometimes old plants may die 
after hard pruning. Still, new stock can 
easily be raised from cuttings and seeds. It 
is, perhaps, rather soon to sow many hardy 
annuals; still, hardy things, such as Virginia 
Stock, Candytufts, and Poppies may be sown. 
Mignonette also will not suffer sown early, as 
self-sown plants are always strong. Bulbs 
are coming up through the soil, and the sur¬ 
face may be stirred with a small fork or hoe. 
Repair turf edgings and replant Box. 

Fruit garden. —Among new fruits, Low’s 
perpetual-fruiting Raspberry has been well 
spoken of. I am rather conservative in the 
matter of new fruits, but it will not cost much 
to try a new variety on a small scale. Super¬ 
lative is making its way. Norwich Wonder and 
Baumford’s Seedling are good old varieties. 
Raspberries, Loganberries, and Blackberries 
may be planted now. The soil should be well 
broken up and manured. The cheapest 
method of training is to drive stout stakes at 
10 feet intervals, and strain wires to tie the 
capes to. In field culture the canes are 
grown thinly, and, pruned to 3 feet, ihey are 
then self-supporting. We have had fine 
crops of good fruits in this way. Manurial 
mulchings are very necessary for permanent 
planting. Crowded plantations very often 
fail in a dry season from want of nourishment. 
In such positions it will not pay to leave them 
too long without transplanting. Peaches and 
Apricots will have been trained and cleaned, 
and nets will be ready for protecting the 
blossoms when they open next month. Fish¬ 
ing nets strained tightly, and supported 
by poles fixed under the coping at the top 
of the wall and the bottoms let into the 
ground, answer well. Wood for grafts will 
have been laid in ready for use when the 
sap rises early in March, and it is best to let 
the sap move vigorously upwards before 
grafting is done, but the tops may be re¬ 
moved from the trees intended to be grafted, 
leaving some to cut off when grafting is done. 

Vegetable garden.— The warm, sunny bor¬ 
ders may be filled with early crops now. 
These will include Peas, Beans, Horn Car¬ 
rots, Radishes, Lettuces, and Mustard and 
Cress. Cauliflowers raised in heat can be 
established in small pots, and, when ready, 
planted under handlight-s or in trenches close 
to a south wall, making a sowing of white 
and pink Celery in heat. The main sowing of 
red Celery can be made on a slight hot bed 
about the first week in March. Clear winter 
Spinach, stirrin^ the soil between the rows. 
Sowings of Spinach may be made in suc¬ 
cession between rows of Peas or wherever 
there is room. Parsnips should be sown on 
deeply-stirred land without manure. The 
Student is a good variety. Those who rely 
upon open-air-sown Onions should get the 
land into good condition, and select a dry day 
for sowing. It is a good plan to sow part of 
the crop under glass and transplant in April, 
as the plants will escape the maggot. The 
same thing occurs if the seeds are sown out¬ 
side in August and transplanted now or 
shortly to a well-prepared bed. Sow Brus- 
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eels Sprouts and Leeks in boxes under glass 
to get an early 6tart. Early Peas can be 
sown outside, and early Potatoes planted. 

Conservatory. —Among the hardy shrubs 
and plants now coming in from the forcing- 
houses are Lilacs, Spiraeas, Deutzias, hardy 
and other Azaleas, Dielytras, Solomon’s Seal, 
etc. Spiraea confusa Van Houttei is rather a 
nice white-flowered shrub, and forces easily. 
Honeysuckles are very sweet, and the Dutch 
variety forces well. Laburnums, when grown 
in pots for a season, and plunged out to 
get well rooted, are very pretty when in 
bloom, and yellow-flowered shrubs of the 
same character are not common. Bulbs are 
very abundant now; Narcissi, Tulips, and 
Hyacinths are specially bright. The Italian 
and Dutch Roman Hyacinths are very useful 
for filling bowls, and also for cutting, and 
they are cheap. Forced Roses are coming in 
now. Sweet Peas in pots or planted out 
under glass will move fast in a temperature 
of 50 degs. Lily of the Valley is forcing 
easily now in a forcing-bed in frame, kept 
dark till the crowns have made some pro¬ 
gress. When wanted in quantity, I have filled 
a small frame on a hot-bed, and matted the 
frame up till the leaves and flower-spikes 
were 6 inches high, and then gradually ad¬ 
mitted light. This is a very easy way of 
forcing when the flow r ers and foliage only 
are wanted for cutting. Gladiolus The Bride 
and its varieties are coming in, though they 
do not bear hard forcing. Spanish Irises are 
useful cutting flowers, and may be brought 
on quietly in a cool-house, but will not force. 
There will be a brave show of Azaleas and 
Cinerarias, but neither is of much use for 
cutting; but they are not wanted now, when 
Tulips, Narcissi, and Lily of the Valley are 
abundant. Camellias are bright now. Aca¬ 
cias are coming into bloom, and there are 
several shrubs among the New Holland plants 
which flower now. Climbers will require at¬ 
tention now to give the final thinning. Tro- 
pneolura Fireball, if encouraged to grow and 
festoon about, will be bright now; Orange- 
trees also will be in flower. 

Stove. —Anything that requires repotting 
may have attention now. Young pot-bound 
stuff should be seen to first. Older plants 
may require some reduction of the balls, but 
there comes a time when very old plants 
should be thrown on the rubbish-heap, as 
young, growing specimens are more useful. 
Stove plants are not difficult to propagate, 
and where a few young plants are raised an¬ 
nually, and the same number of old plants 
got rid of, the collection can easily be kept in 
a healthy, flourishing condition. More loam 
is used now than was formerly the case, but, 
of course, delicate-rooted plants will do 
better in a lighter rooting medium. Gloxinias 
and Caladiums may have some old, turfy 
loam in the compost, with a free admixture 
of sand to keep it open, special care being 
given to the drainage. Never repot plants in 
cold, damp soil. 

The nortlt*hOU 80 .—A retarding-house with 
a northern aspect is always useful, as, with 
large collections of plants and much decora¬ 
tion to do, there are always plants we may 
wish to keep back. Of course, Heaths will 
always do in a cool north-house. Azaleas 
that may be required foT late flowering may 
be kept in condition for some time, and 
moved to a warm-house just before the 
flowers are wanted, and a little filip at the 
finish brings out the flowers in a better, 
brighter condition than when things are 
lingering; and there are times when things 
are moving rather too fast, and a cool north- 
house comes in very useful. In many places 
the north-house is too small for tho work to 
be done. 

Forcing-house.— The temperature should 
be so arranged as to meet requirements. 
Roses, for instance, will move fast enough in 
a night temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., 
though in times of pressure, to meet a sudden 
emergency, a few degrees more will do no 
harm. Strawberries will do in a similar 
temperature when in flower if helped with the 
camel’s hair brush when the pollen is dry. 
French Beans will do well in a temperature of 
60 degs., and the progress is very slow in a 
cool-house— in fact, it does not pay to grow 


French "Beans unless they are kept Moving. 
The moisture should bear some proportion 
to the temperature, or insecte will soon ap¬ 
pear and increase rapidly. On bright days 
use the syringe freely ox damp floors several 
times a day. 

Early Vinery.—When the Grapes are 
thinned, a little extra nourishment may be 
given to the roots inside, and I have seen 
good results follow a little guano in the water 
used for damping down when the house is 
closed in the afternoon. The ventilation 
should be very carefully managed, and on 
cold days the air is often keen, though the 
sun may be bright, and it is better to use 
more moisture in the atmosphere to check 
and soften the rising temperature than give 
much ventilation, to have a chilling, drying 
effect upon the young growth, and no glass¬ 
house is altogether air-tight. A small house 
will require more attention than a large one, 
as it is more exposed to sudden changes. 

Propagating Vines from eyes.— These 
have probably been cut out and inserted 
either in pote or sods of turf and kept in a 
cool-house for a time, so that the wounds 
may dry; but they should be in a condition 
to place in warmth now. There is more than 
one way of raising Vines from eyes. I have 
generally started them in sods of turf 4 inches 
or 5 inches square, the eyes being pressed 
firmly in a hollow made in the centre of 
each sod and surrounded with fine sandy soil. 
They are then packed into shallow boxes, and 
placed over the pipes of the early vinery, and 
when the sods are getting well filled with 
roots the young Vines may either be potted or 
planted out in a warm-house. Under favour¬ 
able conditions good canes will result. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

MarchOth. —Planted Sweet Peasunder glass. 
The seeds were sown in small pots, and an* 
now strong, and were planted with as little 
disturbance of the roots as possible. Made a 
small sowing of white and pink Celery in heat 
—will be pricked off in a pit. It comes in 
for flavouring. Planted dwarf hardy Heaths 
round Rhododendron-beds. The collection 
and preparation of suitable manure for Mush¬ 
room-beds are continually going on. 

March 7th .—Sowed Cucumber and Melon- 
seeds for planting in succession, and we 
always have a few young plants coming on at 
this season. Sowed Spinach between rows of 
early Peas. Planted Jerusalem Artichokes. 
As a few Globe Artichokes were potted up 
to come in early, these will be hardened off 
and planted out when the weather is suitable. 

March 8th .—Leeks and Brussels Sprouts 
have been sown in boxes indoors. Thinned 
the fruits in early Peach-house, especially 
from the under-side of the trellis. Sowed 
Onions for early drawing, and the silver¬ 
skinned variety for pickling. These are sown 
on rather poor land. Cut Ivy on walls and 
edgings with the shears. We cut Ivy on 
walls very close. 

March 9th .—Planed a standard Mulberry 
in a recess of the lawn. Several Quinces 
have also been planted, and some addition 
has been made to the ornamental Crabs round 
the margins of the shrubbery. Planted a 
group of Scarlet Oaks in an open part of the 
grounds, five trees in the group. Planted 
Seakale for succession in Mushroom-house. 

March 10th .—Busy potting off young plants 
of various kinds. They will have a little heat 
to start them, and then be moved to cooler 
quarters. Cuttings of many things are being 
taken. The propagating department is very 
active now. Fern-spores of various kinds are 
sown in a warm, shady house. Good spores 
soon germinate now in warmth if kept moist. 

March 11th .—Daffodils and Lily of the 
Valley are much in demand now, and are 
coming on in succession in boxes without 
much forcing. Rolled lawns and walks. Box 
edgings that were getting rather gappy have 
been replanted. This is the most satisfactory 
way when Box is much worn from traffic. 
Started more French Beans in pots in warm- 
house. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folloiving their receipt. 
U> do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All tvho wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, power, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
ueek by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

MARTS AHD FLOWERS. 

Winter Aconites (J. .Vwnn).-These flowers are 
grown well in Gras*, but, like all others, require that 
the growth shall lie properly completed each year if 
they are to continue to flourish. Therefore, if you 
grow them, or Crocuses, or other bulbs or tubers on 
your lawn, you must not mow down the foliage, but 
allow it to ripen. 

Iris and Anemone {Yeoman ).—The bulbs of Iris 
reticulata would not lie ripe for lifting before June, 
and your best guide will be the foliage at that 
time.*' If the foliage shows signs of yellowing, not 
much harm should ensue, and the bulbs may then 
lie lifted and placed at once in dry silver sand in 
boxes, giving the boxes an airy position on an out¬ 
house snelf. The Anemones may be lifted with the 
ttrst. signs of decaying leafage, and laid in in sand 
or flhre under a sheltered wall to ripen off. A month 
later lift and clean them, and store after the 
manner of the Iris. The Irises should be replanted 
by September, though any time during the follow¬ 
ing month will do quite well for the Anemones. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias (T. A.).-All that 
these require to make them grow luxuriantly and 
quickly into large, free-branching plants is a light, 
rich soil, and, if the summer be at all hot and dry, 
copious waterings through a mulch of well-rotted 
manure. The beds should not be at all hot or dry, 
and the plants should not lie planted too thickly. 
These Begonias require a sheltered situation, fully 
exposed to the sun, but dielike exposure to high 
winds, which are apt to break off the soft, succulent 
stems at their junction with the tuber. No heavy 
rains do them the least harm, the blooms are not 
knocked off, and though the heads droop and bend, 
they rise again uninjured as soon as the sun shines. 
Tubers in their second year, as a rule, yield the 
finest blooms. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Flowering shrub® for border (D. R., Ilarro- 
gate).— Compact-growing shrubs likely to succeed 
under the conditions named are: Berberis aquifolium, 
yellow, early spring: Spir®a arguta, white, April; 
Viburnum plicatum (Japanese Snowball-tree), white 
May; Weigela Eva Rathke, red, late spring and early 
summer. The Berberis is evergreen, the others deci¬ 
duous. The best blue Iris for the purpose is the 
common blue Flag Iris, which is by some regarded as 
the typical Iris germanica. 

Evergreen flowering shrubs (l. W. Ball).— 
Good flowering shrubs likely to give satisfaction 
under the conditions named are Choisya ternnta 
(Mexican Orange-flower), white, May; Escallonia 
macrantha, red, summer and early autumn; Ceano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles, pale blue, summer and 
early autumn. Besides these, a particularly desir¬ 
able subject would be Crattegus pyracantha (Fire 
Thorn), which has white flowers in spring and scarlet 
lierries in winter. The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum) is not an evergreen, but its golden 
blossoms are produced during the winter months, at 
which time, though the young shoots are leafless, the 
bark thereof Is bright green. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees on north walls {Rota ).—Morello 
Cherries do well on north walls. This is our favourite 
position for Morello Cherries; we never had them 
fail on it. Gooseberries and Currants succeed admir¬ 
ably on a north wall; indeed, they are the only crops 
with which we would deal in such a position. They 
not only grow freely, but fruit profusely, and very 
often, when the bushes are thin of fruit in the most 
favourable positions, those on the north walls are 
carrying full crops, the reason doubtless being that 
favourably situated bushes bloom early, and are often 
nipped by spring frosts; whereas those on a cool 
north aspect are late in blooming and escape. The 
succession of fruit secured from plants on a north 


wall is worthy of consideration; fruits do not begin 
to ripen until those in the sunny quarters arc 
matured, and they remain sound and good long after 
the latter are over. This is a great advantage, and 
one which would be appreciated everywhere. Black 
Currants, Red and White Currants, and all varieties 
of Gooseberries succeed on north walls. In some 
places there may be borders of good soil along the 
bottom of the walls, and in such cases planting is 
easily done; even when places have to do entirely 
prepared for the bushes, little difficulty need be ex¬ 
perienced, as a trench has only to be taken out and 
good soil substituted before planting. A trench 
3 feet or 4 feet wide, and 2 feet or so in depth, will 
hold sufficient good soil to keep the plants going on 
well for many years. 

Black Currants ( A . C.).—As the green buda on 
the pieces of Black Currant brandies 6ent are some¬ 
what soft and swollen, some being burst, we infer 
that they are very much infested with the Black 
Currant-mite (Phytopus ribis), an insect 60 small that 
it can only be seen with the aid of a microscope. 
Small as it is, however, it does terrible mischief 
amongst Black Currants. Because the insects are 
so deeply embedded in the buds it ia practically im¬ 
possible to destroy them with ordinary dressings of 
insecticide. When but a few buds are seen to be 
burst theee should he picked off and burnt ; but when 
bnshee are so bad that all the buds burst, or are 
fruitless, there seems to he no other course open but 
to cut them hard down, and burn every portion. 
Remove .3 inches of the soil round the busliee, re¬ 
placing it with fresh soil, thus compelling the hushes 
to make entirely new growth. In some cases the 
only remedy is in destroying all the bushes, and 
planting young ones from a clean stock. This may 
seem to be a drastic remedy, but, so far aa we know, 
it is the only one. Very often, did growers of Black 
Currants know the nature of the insect, and how it 
infests the buds, and they picked off the burst ones 
early, they might keep the pest well in check. 

Pruning fruit-trees (Anxious).—Wo find but 

little difference between the methods of pruning 
adopted in both cases—in fact, the difference is so 
slight that we have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that both are right, in eo far as the pruning 
of Apples and Pears grown either as bushes, 
pyramids, espaliers, and fan-trained trees la con¬ 
cerned. With regard to Plums and Cherries grown 
in any or all of the above-named forms of tree, the 
pruning in No. 1 example ia more applicable to their 
needs than that in No. 2, as the spur-wood in the 
latter case is cut back too bard. The aarne remark 
applies in an equal degree to cordon-trees, not only 
with respect to Cherries and Plums, but to Apples 
and Pears also. Again, in both instances the prun¬ 
ing of tiie leading growtha is correct if the trees are 
in any other but cordon form. If the specimens sub¬ 
mitted were taken from cordon-trained tree*, the lead- 
ing.shoot is left too long,provided the trees have filled 
their allotted space, and not long enough should they 
have not done so. Until cordons reach the top of 
the wall, or whatever they may be trained upon, the 
correct way of dealing with the leaders is to merely 
tip them, or, at any rate, to cut them back to a 
point where the wood is well ripened, in the event of 
the upper portion being immature. You will, there¬ 
fore, see that we consider both methods of pruning 
are correct in its relation to Apple and Pear-trees 
other than cordons. N'o. 1 is the right method for 
pruning Cherries and Plums grown either as pyra¬ 
mids, espaliers, or fan-trained trees, also for cordons 
— i.e., so fax as it concerns the cutting back of the 
side growths to form the basis of spurs for future 
fruiting—and that neither is the proper way of deal¬ 
ing with the leaders of cordons, as hae already been 
explained. When sending again, plecse write on one 
side of the paper only. 

VEGETABLES. 

Trenching and manuring (T. If.).—The usual 
practice when soil is being trenched and manured is 
to place a dressing of manure over the bottom spit 
after it has been broken up, 12 inches, and allowed 
to lie there. That helps to fertilise the usually 
poor sutvoil and also attracts roots of crops deep in 
search of J t. In a few years, with occasional trench¬ 
ing and manuring, the subsoil becomes ae fertile as 
the upper. But to help crops make good growth 
until the roots reach the deeper buried manure it is 
good practice to fork in a further dressing of half- 
decayed manure over the surface before cropping. 
The benefit is then great and endures for a couple 
or three crops. 

Seed Potatoes {Old Reader ).—Your liest course is 
to obtain or make yourself a few shallow deal boxee, 
and to set your main-crop seed-tubers upon end in 
them, all with the crown-buds or eye© upwards, 
packing them tightly together, so that when each 
box is filled the tubers cannot shift. So placed, the 
tubers will sprout properly, throwing up in each 
case iust one or two shoots. If the boxes be stood 
in full light-, yet free from frost, these shoots will 
remain hard, short, and sturdy, and the sets should 
be planted very carefully in furrows 5 inches deep, 
so as to preserve the sprout©, a© those have great 
value in crop production. Do not plant for main- 
crop purposes 6uch sprouted tubers until the end of 
April, as sprouts are equivalent to three weeks’ 
growth. The boxes should be 12 inches wide and 
15 inches long, the ends of stouter wood, but sides 
and bottom of $-inch deal. They may be also 
5 inches deep. Grocer©’ boxes or old egg-boxes do 
admirably to make these boxes out of. They, if 
home-made, will not cost above Gd. each, and with 
care last for many years. 

Basio slag for Asparagus and Straw¬ 
berries (W. H. M .).—We do not advise the use of 
basic slag for Asparagus, and for Strawberries only 
when the soil to deficient of lime. It is then effec¬ 
tive only when applied in autumn or early winter. 
The following mixture you would find answer for 
Asparagus:—Mix equal quantities of superphosphate 
of lime and kainit together, and apply at once to the 
surface of the beds at the rate of 4 oz©. per square 
yard. Then in April. May. and June apply a 1-oz. 
dressing of nitrate of soda to the same area of 


ground, the same amount on each occasion. In re¬ 
commending thw, we are, of course, assuming that 
the manurial dressing mentioned was given either 
last autumn or during the winter. A good stimulant 
for Strawberries to be made use of at the present 
time is to add J lb. of sulphate of ammonia to 1 lb. 
of superphosphate, and dress the surface lightly wi»h 
it, or at the rate of about f oz. per square yard. 
Here, again, we arc acting under the assumption 
that the manure you mention hae been lying on the 
beds for some little time past. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms In pots {S. E. C.).— The beet way of 
dealing with worms in pots is to get some fresh lime, 
and make a solution of lime-water—6ay, a quart of 
lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well, and let it 
stand for a few hours—until the water i© quite clear 
—then pour off into a water-pot. and give to the 
pots in which the worms are. This should he re¬ 
peated two or three times in the case of plants with 
a large ball of soil attached to the roots. The lime- 
water will cause the worms to come to the surface, 
when they may be picked up and destroyed. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

R. Jf, K.— Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Son. Nursery¬ 
men, Sawbridgeworth, Hert©, make a specialty of 
Orange-trees in all sizes. At tbe meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 14th they 
showed a large group of Oranges, Lemons, Lime*. 

Citrons, etc.-It’, if. B.-We regret being unable to 

give the information you require, ae on referring to 
the many lists we have at our disposal we find the 

variety quoted is not mentioned.- H. Karri*. —In 

our issue of Novcmlier 5th, 1910, at page G62 you 
will find two articles, entitled “ Two Dozen Good 
Garden Chrysanthemums ” and ‘‘The Early-flowering 
I Chrysanthemums,” which will, we hope, meet your 
I purpose. A copy of the above number can be‘had 
from the publisher, post free, for lid. 

HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name Of fruit.— 7ri*h Reader.— Pear Beurrfi 
d'Aremberg, a Pear of very uncertain quality. 

Replies by post. —Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on tbe fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each qruery to 
be answered by post must Tbe for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “ Post ” written 
on the left top corner. 

PHOTOGRAPH8 OF QARDEN8 
AND PLANT8. 

We tike to interest our reader* 
in picturesque effect* of garden* 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We *hall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the beat 
Photograph *entus in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot he reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

The late Mr. Charles Foster.— An all-too- 
early death of this promising gardener leaves 
such societies as tho National Sweet Pea and 
the National Vegetable Society in some con¬ 
cern as to the future conduct of their respec¬ 
tive triab. Begun at the University College, 
Reading, then transferred to the Tima Ex¬ 
perimental Station in Surrey, the Sweet Pea 
trials created the fullest confidence in Mr. 
Foster. The trials of the Vegetable Society, 
again, were conducted at Sutton Green, as 
elsewhere, last year, and Mr. Foster super¬ 
vised them with all possible care and in¬ 
tegrity. So far, he had commenced a trial of 
early Cauliflowers, and various others were in 
preparation. As a teacher Mr. Foster had 
exceptional capacity. A member of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the R.H.S., and 
just recently appointed the County of Surrey 
secretary for the coming International Ex¬ 
hibition, his whole heart and energy were de¬ 
voted to horticulture. He was buried in Old 
I Woking Churehvard on February 20th.— 
1 A. D. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 
Gladioli Baron Hulot and Bluo Jay.— It 

is a mistake to suggest, as one of your corre¬ 
spondents does, that these two Gladioli are 
the same. Blue Jay has a much larger flower, 
and in every way is much superior to Baron 
Hulot. Besides, it is always quoted at 
double the price. I have seen them bracketed 
as synonymous by an American firm, but to 
substitute the one for the other would give 
grievous disappointment to anyone who has 
seen the varieties.— W. Cuthbbrtson. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum.— In com¬ 
paring the notes of “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers” and “Melissa” on this climber, it 
would seem to be rather capricious in its re¬ 
quirements. I have two very flourishing 
specimens, one on an arch and one against a 
paling, and in summer they are a cloudy mass 
of delicate pink, very effective against a dark 
background. As my plants made a very poor 
show for two or three seasons, I think that 
what it requires is to be well established in 
a well-drained, but not too dry, position, and 
ihat is of more importance than the soil, 
my own soil being a heavy loam, with plenty 
of lime in it.—Y. N. 

Rote Mme. Alfred Carrlfere.— Enclosed are 
two prints of a photograph of Rose Mme. 
Alfred Carriers, which I hope are not too 
“ feeble, colourless, or small ” for your pur¬ 
pose. I find it is the most satisfactory of 
climbing Roses, invariably growing vigor¬ 
ously and flowering in abundance and per¬ 
petually from June to nearly Christmas. It 
is beautiful in bud, semi-open, or full blown, 
on very long, almost thornless stems, some¬ 
times pure white, sometimes delicately tinted 
with flesh, and extremely fragrant.— (Mrs.) 
A. M. Asprey, Gwynant , Beckenham Grove , 
Shortlands, Kent . [Many thanks, but regret 
the photos are too much reduced and indis¬ 
tinct for us to be able to satisfactorily repro¬ 
duce them.—E d.] 

Dwarf Laurels.— It is surprising that, al¬ 
though dwarf varieties of the common Laurel 
(Prunus Laurocerasus) have existed for a long 
time, they are finding favour only very slowly. 
As a hedge plant, the variety schipkaensis is 
much superior to the common kinds. The 
leaves are small and of a dark colour, while 
the plant is of slow growth. P. L. Zcbeliana, 
with its narrow, glossy leaves and almost 
horizontal habit of growth, makes an excel¬ 
lent carpet for upright-growing shrubs or 
trees. It flowers freely, and generally just 
as well in the autumn as it does in the spring. 
P. L. Mischeana and P. L. pygroaea are two 
other dwarf varieties, but they lack the spe¬ 
cial qualities of the others I have mentioned. 
—T. Smith, Newry, in Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Magnolia Boutangeana nigra.— Like all 
the early-flowering Magnolias, this forms a 
very striking feature when forced prematurely 
into bloom. From all the others it can be 
readily distinguished by the exceedingly deep 
colour of its blossoms, they being of a darker 
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colour than those of that fine variety Lennei. 
Besides its value for forcing, M. Soulangeana 
nigra is, from its depth of colouring, very 
striking when in the open ground, as in the 
early spring, when it flowers, blossoms of a 
white or light tint, predominate among hardy 
trees and shrubs. Magnolia Soulangeana 
nigra was introduced from Japan by the late 
Mr. John Gould Veitch in the early sixties, 
but several years, I believe, elapsed ere its 
distinctive qualities were fully recognised.— 
T. C. 

Ugly botanloal names, -The callous in¬ 
difference to human and poetical feeling 
which is shown by botanists should be shown 
up. We find the following in a contem¬ 
porary : — 

V uylstbkeara iNSKiNis. — Tliis is the first re¬ 
corded example of a multiKeneric name of a plant 
given in conformity with the recommendation of the 
nomenclature committee appointed to deal with the 
question of plant names, which is that: “Future 
generic hybrids (combining three or more genera) 
should be given a purely conventional name consist¬ 
ing of the name of some person eminent as a student 
or grower of Orchids, terminated by the ‘ suffix 
ara.’ “ It is proposed by Mr. R. A. Rolfe for u rroM 
between MiJtonia vexillaria and Odontioda vuyl«- 
tekew, which, therefore, combines the three genera 
miltonia, odontogloasum, and cochlioda.’ ” 

And the pathos of it is that the reading public 
will not follow the makers of these barbarous 
names, unless to laugh at them. 

Kalanchoe Dyerl. —Forming part of a bank 
of flowering plants contributed by Messrs. 
Veitch to the meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on February 28th, was a group 
of this Kalanchoe, which, as shown, has cer¬ 
tainly a high decorative value. The stout, 
erect stems, each about a couple of feet in 
height,' were clothed with broadly ovate 
leaves, of a succulent character, and ter¬ 
minated by a large head of blossoms. The 
individual flowers are much larger than those 
of any of the other Kalanchoes, being more 
than an inch across the expanded portion. 
They are white. This Kalanchoe is a native 
of Nyassaland, and first flowered at Kew in 
1902. It was given an award of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1907. I am 
not aware that it has been employed by the 
hybridist, but it should in this way prove 
valuable, though it is well worth growing for 
its own intrinsic merit. Flowering as it does 
in the winter and early spring months is a 
great recommendation.—X. 

Rhododendron grande.— This is one of 
the first to flower of the Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and is even when out of bloom a 
very striking plant, not likely to be con¬ 
founded with any other. It is of quite tree¬ 
like habit, the branches being comparatively 
few in number, hence there is ample space 
for the development of the massive leaves, 
which form a striking feature. These leaves, 
arranged principally in a whorl-like manner 
towards the points of the shoots, are each 
a foot or more in length, dark green on thv 
upper surface, and silvery underneath. The 
flowers, which are borne in a large, closely- 
packed tniss surrounded with its oollar-like 
arrangement of leaves, are bHl-sbaped and of 


a rosy tint when first expanded, but become 
almost white with age, except a few large 
purple spots at the base of the interior. Be¬ 
side the specific name of grande, it is also 
known as argenteum from the silvery char¬ 
acter of the undersides of the leaves. It is 
one of the tenderest of the Himalayan 
species, and is not much grown because in 
most parts of the country it needs a large 
structure for its development.—X. 

Early Strawberries. — “ Byfleet ” (page 
103), in writing on the above, says:—“bio 

? ;reater mistake can be made than to layer 
rom fruiting plants.” But it is a fact that 
some gardeners have not the ground to spare, 
especially for layering purposes, and I am 
one of the unfortunate ones in that respect. 
The plan followed here is to detroy half the 
bed every year, replanting on fresh ground. 
The runners are taken off as early as pos¬ 
sible and planted out and fruited the follow¬ 
ing year, and while still in' full fruit we layer 
all we need to replant the bed, and also all 
we require for forcing; and, save for one 
season following a very cold summer, I have 
never known a plant refuse to fruit, showing 
it is a kindly soil for Strawberries. It is a 
sandy soil, dark brown in colour, and rather 
stony, and is always trenched two spits and 
manured with cow-dung. I once tried them 
in heavier soil, but they did not flourish. A 
point I should like to see discussed in the 
pages of Gardening Illustrated is: 
Which is the best sized pot for forcing 
Strawberries in? I can only say that after 
using the 6-incli for many, many years I now 
use the 5-inch entirely, and I am perfectly 
convinced I get the best crop from the latter. 
I may add I do not get ripe fruit till April, 
but it is only a question of “degrees,’ as 
the plants are quite capable of bringing ripe 
fruits in March if I had the heat at com¬ 
mand.—H. W. 

An extensive exhibit of Filmy Ferns.— 

Filmy Ferns are grown only by a compara¬ 
tive few. Such being the case, it was sur¬ 
prising to see at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 28th an 
extensive and representative collectioii, 
staged by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of 
Edmonton. From their uncommon character 
these Ferns attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. Some of the Todeas— notably T. 
superba, T. pellucida, and T. grandipinnula - 
were represented by quite effective specimen:}. 
Among the many Trichomancs the following 
were particularly noticeable: T. alabamense, 
T. Costa Rica, T. excestum, T. humile, T. 

I Luschnathianum, T. maximum umbrosum, T. 
parvulum (a little gem), T. prolongatum, T. 
pulchrum, T. radicans (Killarney Fern) in 
variety, T. reniforme (a striking plant from 
its curious, kidney-shaped leaves), and T. 
trichoideum, quite bristle-like in its fineness. 
Of the Hymenophyllums, beside the Tun¬ 
bridge Fern (H. Tunbridgense), were noted 
Hymenophyllum demissum, H. demiffsum 
nitidum, H. Forsterianum, and H. caudicu- 
latum. From their beauty and distinct 
character, it is surprising that Filmy Ferns 
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are not more generally cultivated. Perhaps 
this neglect is to a certain extent owing to 
the fact that by many they are considered to 
need a good deal of heat, whereas really they 
only require a greenhouse temperature. 
Shade and moisture are the two great essen¬ 
tials towards their successful culture.—X. 

More plant societies. —We seem to be just 
now threatened with an epidemic of societies 
devoted to one particular plant or section of 
plants, and this, when taken up as it is by 
some, amounts to a positive craze of a shorter 
or longer duration. That the Sweet Pea is 
a charming annual no one can deny, but it 
is by no means the only flower worthy of cul¬ 
tivation or of being written about, as has 
been the case within the last few years. 
Whether some of the much-lauded new varie¬ 
ties arc any improvement on or distinct from 
those that have gone before is at least an 
open question, though personally I very much 
doubt it. This brings one to the mention of 
other societies which are, I believe, at pre¬ 
sent in the prospective state. Some time 
ago we heard a great deal about a hardy 
plant society, but this seem6 to have drifted 
into a quiescent state. For my own part, I 
fail to see where the line between hardy and 
tender plants is to be drawn, as within the 
confines of Great Britain and Ireland we 
have a wide range of climate, and plants 
hardy in one locality will be tender in 
another. A Daffodil Society, too, seems to 
be under consideration, while a Gladiolus 
Society and a Pansy Society have also been 
mooted. If a society tended to keep down 
the number of varieties differing only in 
name from each other, that might be regarded 
as a point in its favour, but the reverse seems 
to be the case. Ixiok, for instance, at the 
Sweet Pea lists. No one can deny that the 
Daffodil is a very beautful flower, but there 
are now far too many sorts—or shall I say 
names? Without being a Daffodil specialist, 
one is completely at sea, and, being present at 
all the spring meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society last year, I noticed then that 
constant reference to the labels was neces¬ 
sary even in the case of prominent authorities 
on the subject.—T. C. 

Heaths and lime.— In the issue of Garden¬ 
's Illustrated of 25th ult. I notice a 
letter from “Carola” on the subject of 
“Heaths and lime,” which ends by saying: 

“ Surely many amateur gardeners would be 
very glad if someone could send a list of 
lime - loving and lime - hating plants to 
Gardening Illustrated.” May I be 
allowed to refer “Carola” to a few of the 
works in which lists such as asked for are to 
be found? “Alpine Flowers for Gardens.” 
John Murray. 1903. On page 15 is given a 
“list of some of the principal alpine plants 
that need one or other of the two soils con¬ 
taining respectively either lime or granite.” 
The names of over 150 plants are given, and 
the author adds that the list is necessarily 
incomplete. “The Wild Garden.” Scribner 
and Welford. 1881. Chapter 15, page 163, 
is devoted to a selection of hardy exotic 
plants for various positions in the wild 
garden; and contains, inter alia: Plants 
suited for peat soil, plants suited for cal¬ 
careous or chalky soil. The above-mentioned 
books are by W. Robinson, the author of 
that classic “The English Flower Garden.” 
“The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening,” 
edited by the late G. Nicholson, contains, 
in the supplement, “An index to trees and 
shrubs for special situations and soils,” in 
which will be found, for chalky soils, the 
names of over 200 species, and for peaty 
soils a similar number, excluding in each 
case varieties, the addition of which would 
probably swell the number to 700 or 800. He 
would be a bold man who would attempt 
to “better the instruction” contained in the 
three works mentioned. While it is prob- 
ablv admitted that Heaths like a peaty soil, 
such a soil is by no means a necessity for 
their well-being, and there is certainly one 
species, E. carnea, which does not object to 
Jirne. I have seen it luxuriating in a soil on 
the Cotswold Hills which was poison to Rho¬ 
dodendrons. While Rhododendrons, gener¬ 
ally speaking, dislike lime, there is one 
species, hirsutum, whose habitat is in cal¬ 
careous soil. - H. Yorke. 


FRUIT. 


THE RENOVATION OF OLD FRUIT- 
TREES. 

The above is a task which often falls to the 
lot of the gardener both outside and under 
glass, sometimes assuming the drastic form 
of the complete removal of soil, root-lifting, 
draining, and totally remaking borders, at 
others doing the best that can be done in 
the way of thinning out of weakly and the 
encouragement of stronger growths, at the 
same time endeavouring to stimulate root- 
action by liberal top-dressing, judicious arti¬ 
ficial feeding, and the like. An instance of 
what can be done in this way is furnished 
by the old Vine at Hampton Court, which 
is showing an even crop of remarkably n'ce 
bunches, the latter nothing like so numerous 
as in former years, but immeasurably 
superior in size, and promising the same in 
finish. It is a little early to judge, but I 
should think many will go two and a half or 
three pounds—a very respectable weight for 
Hamburghs. Two causes that have helped 
on the improvement have undoubtedly been 
the glass portico, which enables visitors to 
see the Vine without the constant opening 
and shutting of the door, the inrush of cold 
draughts and dust, and the substitution of 
wpoden trellis gangways in lieu of stone 
slabs, all these tending to the preserva¬ 
tion of a much more equable temperature, 
but neither by itself or combined would 
have brought about the vast improve¬ 
ment that one is so pleased to see. Below¬ 
ground treatment in this case could not, of 
course, mean lifting existing roots, for if 
not under the Thames, as rumour has it, the 
majority are far lower down than one would 
care to delve for them; but, rather, finding 
such as were near the surface and endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain a plentiful output of new’ and 
vigorous root-action from these, and this has 
been successfully accomplished both in and 
outside, as growth and fruit will testify. 
What has been brought about in the case of 
such an old Vine as this, can surely be ac¬ 
complished in many cases where the natural 
soil is fairly good and not sour and water¬ 
logged, especially in varieties of Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums that are 
naturally sturdy and short-jointed, and 
Pears and Apples respectively on the Quince 
and Paradise stocks. Of late years, where 
the tendency was to make big, strong roots, 
that were inclined to go deep, and there was 
a knowledge that the lower soil was not con¬ 
genial, root-pruning has been regularly and 
thoroughly adopted, the curtailment of 
strong, sappy roots being contemporary 
with surface help. The compost employed 
for surface mulching may be somewhat 
richer than that used in the formation of 
borders, but not too much so, the aim being 
rather to provide a little something in which 
the roots can make a start and tne greater 
part more substantial to give them firmness 
and stability. 

In connection with the attempt to improve 
the condition of trees by this winter top¬ 
dressing, it must be remembered that a cer¬ 
tain amount of summer attention is neces¬ 
sary. It is painTul to ^ee tiny roots trying 
to make headway in parched-up soil. Not 
that too much watering is advisable, but 
rather keeping in the winter rain by a 
mulching of dry litter before the sun has 
power to dry it out, and for a similar reason 
it is not advisable, especially outside, to 
bring the top-dressing much above the 
natural level. In any scheme of renovation, 
whatever the species of tree may be, the en¬ 
couragement of root-action must be accom¬ 
panied by encouragement of growth, or, I 
should rather have written, allowance of 
growth, because the latter will naturally 
come with increased root-action, and must 
be allowed 6Cope to develop. Discrimination 
can be used in this so as to attain the de¬ 
sired end without being troubled with a lot 
of unnecessary growth. Leaders on w-all 
trees, upright leaders on pyramids, bushes 
and cordons, growths laid in and allowed to 
run on bare stretches of branches of Vines, 
fan and horizontal-trained Pears, these can 
always be arrested if it is thought other 


growths, from which another season’s crop 
of fruit is to come, are not sufficiently strong. 
There is a strength that is productive and 
a strength that is sappy and unproductive. 
The observant grower soon learns to judge 
their merits. Anyhow, it should be remem¬ 
bered that an intelligent system of renova¬ 
tion is often responsible for the rejuvena¬ 
tion of trees and long-sustained after-crop¬ 
ping. _ S. 8. 

WELL-KEPT APPLES. 

That there should have been staged at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
on January 3rd, some three hundred basket* 
and dishes of well-kept Apples from three 
sources, shows that when there is & good 
Apple season there is no reason why home¬ 
grown fruits should not be kept well into the 
winter. True, all the fruits exhibited were 
from young nursery trees, grown on good soil, 
with roots near the surface, and well fed. 
Market growers do not hold over fruits so 
late because not profitable, and we cannot 
expect any growers of Apples to keep fruits 
late into tne winter from philanthropic 
motives. Not only do they find the growing 
of fairly early-maturing varieties, carrying 
large fruits, which can be pulled from the 
trees and run into market in the autumn, best 
for their purpose, but, because the trees are 
thus early relieved of their fruits, they are 
less exhausted than are those trees which re¬ 
tain their fruits a month later. Even apart 
from both these facts, there is still further 
the not less important one that late Apple3 
come into competition, in markets and shops, 
with the Canadian and Columbian fruit's, all 
so fine and so beautiful; hence it has com¬ 
monly occurred that fine home-grown fruits 
have fetched a lower price at Christmas than 
they would have secured in October. There 
may be occasional variations, as, for in¬ 
stance, in the case of the Midland grower, 
who realised 7s. 6d. per bushel for Bramley’s. 
But, other than very liigh-class dessert fruits, 
probably no other large Apple would fetch so 
high a price. It was noticeable, in the collec¬ 
tions referred to, bow very fine, firm, and good 
were Cox’s Orange Pippin. There can be no 
doubt that this delicious Apple, when the 
fruits are not too large and well-matured, do 
keep wonderfully well.' Given good matura¬ 
tion and good storing, it is surprising how 
many such Apples will retain their flavour 
late into the winter. D. 


PLANTING PEARS. 

ON page 16 of your journal (January 14th) you 
commend Winter Nelis and Easter Bcuit6 Pean>; 
the former I know, the latter I do not. I have a 
vacant wall, facing east, about 8 feet high and 
30 feet long, of which about 10 feet are overhung by 
a Yew. It is protected north and south by build¬ 
ings. which it connects. Would you advue planting 
either or both of these Pears on this wall? If 
so, am I right that they should be on Quince? I 
propose espaliers. Three years ago I planted on 
walls cordons of the following varietiesBeinr6 
Diel. BeurrC* Superfin, Bon Chretien, Doyenne du 
Comice, Emile d’Heyst, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Uvedale’s St. Germain, which 
seem to be doing ail right, but so far have given 
no fruit, beyond one or two miserable, cracked ones 
on two of the Doyennd du Cornice. They are nailed 
to the walls. Is it better to have them on wire?— 
S. W. 

[Seeing the situation is sheltered, we see 
no reason why the two valuable late Pears 
named should not succeed; the 10 feet 
length of wall overhung by the Yew excepted. 
Here the trees would do no good, the shade 
being too dense ; but this is* not an unsur- 
mountable difficulty, as the Yew might be 
cut back so that the wall would be quite 
freQ from shade. The reason why these two 
Pears are so frequently unsatisfactory is 
more often due to unsuitable soil conditions 
than to the position, or aspect, or climate 
being at fault. They both require a warm, 
well-drained soil, and when their culture is 
essayed under the reverse of these condi¬ 
tions the fruits are small or otherwise crack, 
and are of inferior flavour. Therefore, when 
the staple does not answer to these require¬ 
ments it should be removed, steps taken to 
get rid of superfluous moisture, ii necessary, 
and the holes refilled with compost of a 
similar nature to that usually prepared for 
the growing of Vines and Peaches under 
glass. The two Pears in question are so 
good when given high cultivation as to be 
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well worthy of this care being bestowed on 
them, and, if necessary, we counsel you to 
adopt the advice we tender. The holes 
should bo taken out not less than 6 feet in 
length and width, and 3 feet deep. The 
question of drainage can often be got over 
by putting in a 9-inch layer of brickbats and 
dinners in the bottom of the holes, this 
material to be covered with whole turves, 
Grass side down, to keep the fine soil from 
getting amongst it and choking it. These 
simple means suffice, when the subsoil is 
merely damp, to render the compost warm 
and free it of surplus moisture. But when 
the subsoil is actually wet and water apt at 
times to rise in it, the site must be properly 
drained and the base of the holes concreted, 
and from 6 inches to 9 inches of drainage 
placed on top. As you propose planting 
espaliers, or horizontal-trained trees, they 
had better be on the Pear stock in both in¬ 
stances, and when ordering stipulate that 
those of Easter Beurre are to be double- 
grafted. The term will be well understood 
by any nurseryman who specialises in fruit- 
trees. 

With regard to the after part of your 
query, the cracking of the fruit leads us to 
infer that the soil is either heavy and re¬ 


Especially when the trees have been moved, 
they begin to repair damages at once, but 
Vines seldom make much visible movement 
till the leaves begin to make a demand. Of 
course, there is no real rest for anything till 
death comes to plants or animals. Some 
building up is going on, though it may not 
make much show. Do not give any front air 
to fruit-houses till the season is more ad¬ 
vanced. Even when the sun is bright the air 
is often keen, and front air causes injurious 
draught. I am assuming the interior of the 
house has been made clean and sweet with 
soapy water and lime and sulphur wash.—E. 


APPLE FRENCH CRAB. 

This old but valuable Apple is known and 
grown under a variety of names in different 
parts of the country, but the most often 
quoted pf them in addition to the one already 
given are Easter Pippin and W T inter Green¬ 
ing. Whatever name it may be grown under, 
it possesses the one pre-eminent feature of 
being one of the longest, if not the longest, 
keeping Apple in cultivation. Its very ap¬ 
pearance—for it has a dark green 6kin, 
slightly flushed with dark red on the sunny 
side—combined with the weight of the fruit, 



Apple French Crab. 


tentive of moisture or that the roots have 
got down into the wet, cold, and, perhaps, 
clay subsoil. We have already advised you 
how to deal with the soil under these latter 
circumstances, but no reference has as yet 
been made as to the best means of ameliorat¬ 
ing the condition of such a soil as that 
named. When this kind of soil cannot be 
substituted by that of better quality, such 
substances as lime-rubbish, old plaster, 
wood-ashes, burnt soil, leaf-mould, if care 
is only taken to see every particle of dead 
and decayed wood is eliminated, should be 
freely mingled with it, and, if poor, fortify 
it with bone-meal and £-inch bones. Then, 
if the base is drained by the adoption of 
one or other of the methods already named, 
the trees should succeed and bear profusely. 
In this case the trees should bo lifted, and 
the matter dealt with without further delay. 
We prefer fruit-trees fastened close to the 
wall by means of shreds and nails than to 
being tied to wires.] 


Orchard-house.— Buds will be moving now, 
and more moisture will probably be wanted 
at the roots, as the roots of Peaches and 
Plums are active now. It is rather remark¬ 
able that Peach and stone fruits generally 
are making some root progress all winter. 


at once impresses the beholder with a sense 
of its long-keeping virtues, and it will, if 
required, easily keep till Apples come in 
again. It has the reputation of keeping 
sound for two years, but this is a matter I 
have never put to the test. 

The illustration gives an excellent idea of 
the size and shape of this Apple. It has 
flesh of a greenish colour, which is breaking, 
of a sub-acid flavour, and is a first-rate cooker 
or baker. In constitution it is hardy and 
prolific, and succeeds well grown either ns 
a standard or open-headed bush. A. W. 

LATE-KEEPING PEARS. 

Of late there seems to have been a tendency 
to produce new late-keeping Pears in prefer¬ 
ence to earlier ones. Without doubt, gar¬ 
deners in any case find good late ones to be 
of more service to them in keeping their em¬ 
ployers’ dessert-tables supplied than are early 
ones. Few early Pears are more appreciated 
when good than is Marie Louise. It is hand¬ 
some, fruits are of good size, sweet, soft- 
fleshed, of delicious flavour, and very juicy. 
But every grower knows full well how decep¬ 
tive it becomes after November is in, and, 
indeed, but too often much earlier, when what 
look like sound fruits are found to be within 
soft and worthless. Probably realising that 
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could this fine Pear be crossed with a late 
sort, and give a variety that would be as 
good and as handsome, yet keep sound later, 
it would be a great gain, Mr. W. H. Divers, 
of Belvoir Castle Gardens, crossed Mario 
Louise with pollen of Mme. Millet, a late 
and very good variety, not too well known. 

Fruits of the results of the cross w r ere, on 
January 3rd, presented to the Fruit Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
They were, in appearance, to all intents re¬ 
productions of Marie Louise, but as, so late, 
the flesh in most of the fruits was sound, 
and of very nice flavour, it would seem as if 
the late Madame Millet had influenced the 
other parent materially. The fruits had not 
been well packed, and in transit became 
somewhat discoloured. Some allowance also 
had to be made for fruits grown in so 
northern and cold a district as Belvoir Castle 
is in. However, it is hoped to see other 
fruits from the seedling tree next winter in 
better condition. If it proves to be a really 
late Marie Louise, that will be a genuine 
addition to our late Pears. So for we have 
very good Bergamot d’Esperen, Winter Nelis, 
Josephine de Malines, Easter Beurr6, Presi¬ 
dent Barabo, the Blickling, Passe Cras- 
sanne, Le Lectier, Beurre d’Alen^on, Beurre 
de Naghan, and Ne Plus Meuris, all good. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-leaves curling {Hayling ).—When 
the young shoots on Apple or Pear-trees die 
back each season, it is evident that the roots 
are not in good, fertile soil, and cannot find 
in it the needful elements wherewith to create 
hard, mature wood. But, as your trees are 
so near the sea, and the salt water spray, 
under the force of high winds, falls on the 
trees, that, again, may be the cause, as also 
of the leaves curling and the fruits being 
spotted. This latter trouble is, however, 
usually ascribed to fungoid growths. No 
doubt your whole atmosphere is salt-laden. 
Still, you may try the effect of spraying the 
trees with the caustic soda solution—1 lb. of 
caustic soda and 1 lb. of commercial potash, 
dissolved in 2 gallons of boiling water. Later 
add 10 other gallons, then spray the trees 
while they are quite dormant. Wear old 
clothes and leather gloves, also keep on the 
wdndward side of the trees, as the solution is 
burning. You need a spraying or Abol 
syringe for such purpose. 

Carbolic spraying fluid. -Having seen carbolic 
soft 6oap advocated for washing or spraying fruit- 
trees, would you please say what quantity of each 
j>cr gallon of water w r ould be a safe wash? I have 
plenty of each in its pure state.— Geo. Swann. 

[The following formula is a good one: 
Hard soap, 1 lb. (we have used Sunlight 
Soap); carbolic acid, 4 fluid ozs. to 10 gallons 
of water. Dissolve the soap in boiling water, 
and add the carbolic acid, well stirring till 
dissolved, and make up to 10 gallons, or car¬ 
bolic soap may be purchased and dissolved in 
boiling water.] 

Vineries in different stages.— This is 
always interesting work where one can have 
an early house, with the Grapes thinned and 
moving rapidly, as they always do as soon as 
the berries are thinned, the second house 
being at a later siage of disbudding, stop¬ 
ping. and tying down. All this is work 
which requires skill and judgment, and, I 
might add, much patient care, as the gar¬ 
dener’s work must not only be done well and 
skilfully, but at the right time. Even so 
simple a matter as tying down the young 
shoots to the wires affords openings for care¬ 
less work. The process must in most in¬ 
stances be a tentative one. Training the 
young shoots is on a par with training chil¬ 
dren or young animals. There is also room 
for judgment in stopping the bearing shoots. 
Two leaves are better than one if there is 
room for their development, but one leaf 
sometimes has to suffice.—E. H. 

Apricots rotting (F. S. Dutton).—A* the trees 
will soon be blossoming. spraying for the present 
should cease. It should, however, be resumed directly 
symptoms of the disease are detected on the fruits, 
and do not wait for the nttack to develop. Spray¬ 
ing should cease three or four weeks before the fruits 
become ripe, and even then take the precaution to 
remove the bkins before either eating or using them 
for cooking. The Bordeaux mixture should be used 
this time at about one half the strength of that 
allowable for autumn and winter sprayings. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO 8 B 8 . 

SCOTCH BRIERS. 

Thebi are among the earliest to flower, are 
absolutely hardy, and, where the eoil i« suit¬ 
able, need no more care after they are once 
planted. The dwarfer growers make capital 
hedges of from 1J feet to 2 feet high. They 
are particularly accommodating, because one 
can clip them off as freely as a tall Box edging 
in the spring, and if not done too severely 
they will still flower, and finish up with a de¬ 
lightful mass of mildew-proof foliage all 
through the ensuing summer. A sandy loam 
seems to suit them best, and no aspect is dis¬ 
agreeable provided that the soil is congenial. 
They have developed no disease with me, and 
are apparently exempt from insect foes. 
When planted in masses, few flowering shrubs 
are more effective in May and early June. 
In such a case they need no attention, and 
if the flowers are small and the growth is far 
too prickly to handle with any pleasure, they 
are essentially one of our best garden Roses. 

They may be had in both single and double 
forms, while the perfume from both foliage 
and bloom is delightful to many. There are 
far too many dingy or uncertain-coloured 
varieties, and these have, no doubt, got the 
Scotch Briers into disrepute, and only a very 
few nurserymen keep the best to name, 
merely giving the main colour. 

Abbot’s Rule, Horace (yellow), Scotia, King 
of Scots, Meg Merrilies, and Lass o’ Gowrie 
have all been grown by me for several years. 
These are quite distinct from the common- 
class stuff so often met with. Only one 
variety is perpetual-flowering—namely, Stan- 
well Perpetual. This comes so much whiter 
at times than others that one might almost 
fancy they were two distinct varieties. Stan- 
well is one of the largest, and it would be 
difficult to find a sweeter-scented Rose than 
this, while it is both exceptionally early and 
late, not flowering much during midsummer. 

_P. U. 


ROSES IN BEDS. 

I cannot help thinking that we often make 
a great mistake when forming beds of Roses. 
To have any mixed beds it is very necessary 
that the habit and time of flowering should be 
alike. At all events, we should be very care¬ 
ful not to have those of tall growth anywhere 
but in the centre of a round bed, or at the 
back of borders. Too frequently we notice 
that a bed of mixed varieties has an un¬ 
balanced appearance, with far from the same 
pleasing effect given by one planted with a 
little consideration as regards habit of 
growth. I cannot name a large number of 
varieties, nor does any Rose catalogue give 
quite enough particulars for one to select 
solely from them. For example, the term 
“ free,” so often used as describing the growth 
of a certain variety, has very wide meanings, 
even in the same growler’s list. Generally 
speaking, it refers to a variety with a slightly 
branching habit and with little tendency to 
erect growth. I may name Prince Arthur 
and Victor Hugo, from the Hybrid Per- 
petuals; Lady Battersea and Mme. Jules 
Grolez, from the Hybrid Teas; with Hon. 
Edith Gifford and Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot, from the Tea-scented section, as 
typical of what I mean. But many call any 
good grower “ free ” or “vigorous.” So much 
variation is confusing, and it would be easy 
to name extremely different kinds having the 
same description of growth. 

The purport of these remarks is: Be a 
little more certain of the growth than you 
can be if you rely on the catalogue descrip¬ 
tion. Where the variety is mentioned as 
being a good bedder even, it will not always 
be wise to have more than one sort in the 
same bed. Whether the beds, round or oval, 
are large or small, the best effect seems de¬ 
rived from using one, or at most two varie¬ 
ties only, keeping the shorter grower at the 
outside. In borders three distinct forms of 
growth may be used to advantage, provided 
that the border is wide enough. If not, I 
would never use more than two. fit mass or a 
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row of one variety will be at its best simul¬ 
taneously, and so give a better effect than 
the higgledy-piggledy results too often found 
where several varieties are made use of. 
Naturally it needs considerable room to have 
even a decent collection of varieties,if they are 
to be grown in beds as suggested, and I am 
not writing against the lover of many sorts, 
being one of them ; but do let us give a little 
more thought to the better positions for show¬ 
ing off their beauty and usefulness. It is not 
pleasing nor reasonable to find Frau Karl 
Druschki or Gruss an Teplitz practically 
smothering The Bride or Marquise de Salis¬ 
bury, yet I have more than once seen these 
or similar cases. P. U. 


OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

The question of stocks for Roses, and the 
greater advantage of having the plants upon 
their own roots, will probably always be dis¬ 
cussed. But there can be no doubt that many 
varieties do better, or, at least, equally well, 
upon their own roots, and where such is the 
case there can be no question as to which is 
the best form of cultivation. Shocks are 
always liable to produce suckers, although 
these are very few if the plant was properly 
worked low upon the roots. But every 
growth from the base upon struck Roses is 
especially valuable. The main objection to 
stocks appears to be in the doubt some have 
as to which is Rose or stock, and naturally 
this does not occur when growing upon their 
own roots. On the other hand, I am con¬ 
vinced a great number of our Roses would 
never be satisfactorily grown unless helped 
by some suitable stock. The last three words 
are important, for much also depends upon 
the stock made use of, both as regards the 
variety and nature of soil the plants are to 
be grown in. But my subject is about the 
varieties that do well upon their own roots, 
and I am induced to write these few notes be¬ 
cause we shall so soon be having suitable 
wood for rooting upon many of our plants 
under glass. Most of the free-growing Teas 
and their hybrids will root freely if portions 
of half-ripened growth are taken from the 
plants as opportunity occurs. Do not re¬ 
move all of the foliage, and insert in a com¬ 
post of three parts loam, and coarse sand for 
the remainder. Keep close in any way most 
convenient, and they will soon root. Not 
much bottom-heat is needed, but a little is a 
great help. The main thing is to keep them 
close until rooted. 

Being a very sandy compost, these will not 
be much stay in the soil, and the young plants 
need potting on carefully as soon as well 
struck, using a little stronger compost. The 
most fatal error in cuttings is having any 
manure, artificial or otherwise, in the com¬ 
post. Clean loam and sand are much the 
best. Chinas and Polyanthas that have been 
forced will carry a good number of useful 
cuttings as soon as the first crop of bloom is 
over, and the slight prunings between crops 
may well be used in this way. The same ap¬ 
plies to any of the free-growing Teas, and 
thus makes the most of the wood, for I be¬ 
lieve in a slight pruning, so far as is reason¬ 
able, between the crops of bloom upon forced 
Roses. P. U. 


SOME ALMOST FORGOTTEN ROSES. 
With the great improvement among Roses 
we are apt to forget many old-time favourites, 
and it is pleasant to come across a few beds 
containing what were thought magnificent a 
few decades ago. Even now we have few 
Hybrid Perpetuals so intensely scarlet as 
Annie Wood, a bloom that always stood up 
boldly and possessed the exquisite perfume 
only found among a few of this class. Jules 
Margottin is admittedly small compared with 
present-day Roses, but it is very hardy, reli¬ 
able, and makes an ideal coat-flower. Some¬ 
times the bud is covered almost as much as 
a Moss Rose, and it is a capital bud to last. 
Auguste Mie, Mme. Rival, and Reine du 
Midi gave us pinks not found in the newer 
sorts, and, if rather shy-flowering, were much 
appreciated in their day. Nor do we find the 
exouisitely soft flesh-pink of Baronne Prevost 
ana Anna de Diesbach among our present- 
day Roses. Eugfene Appert, Geant qes Bat- 


tailles, Lord Raglan, and Abbe Bramerat 
are almost lost. The last is one of the 
earliest of all the Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
these four, with Empereur du Maroc, are 
very dark maroon, with a distinct Camellia¬ 
like form. Elie Morel, President Willermoz, 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge were also 
very early and of good form. I frequently 
come across these in old gardens and witn 
cottagers, and they never fail to bring to 
mind other old favourites. Marquise de 
Castellanc, Lord Macaulay, Abel Grand, 
Centifolia Rosea, Jean Clierpin, Pierre 
Notting, and Souvenir de Charles Montault 
are still pleasing to me ; but we so seldom 
see them now. Victor Verdier, Marie 
Cointet, Marie Rady, Comtesse de Serenyi, 
and Emilie Hansburg were in constant re¬ 
quest for the exhibition box, but I doubt if 
we would find a bloom of either in the whole 
of our next National Rose Society’s exhibi¬ 
tion. It has been stated unon more than 
one occasion that our newer Roses are minus 
the perfume of the older varieties. I cannot 
endorse this, for what can be more deli¬ 
ciously scented than Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Mme. Ravary, Mme. Pol Varin-Bernier. and 
Dr. O’Donel Browne? I do not think we 
fail much as regards scent, for if the magni¬ 
ficent Frau Karl Druschki is deficient, we 
had Baroness Rothschild equally scentless 
many years before, while it would not be 
difficult to name quite as many charmingly- 
perfumed Roses of the last two decades as 
could be found among their predecessors. 
Much as Roses have advanced, there are 
many old favourites that appeal to experi¬ 
enced growers still, and I find I am not alone 
in all companies when saying a good word 
for them. _ P* U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Some vagaries of climbers.— It is in¬ 
teresting to note how very much 6ome of our 
climbers vary in growth. This is more ap¬ 
plicable to sports from a dwarfer grower, but 
not invariably so, for do we not find it in 
Gloire de Dijon, William Allen Richardson, 
and Celine Forestier? Oftentimes one comes 
across a plant of any of the three varieties 
named that keeps to a much dwarfer habit 
than the majority of others. But the most 
striking examples are found among climbing 
sports from existing varieties. Even if we 
select our buds from the most vigorous 
growths, I have found not a few go back to 
the normal dwarfer growth of the variety 
which produced such a vigorous sport. In¬ 
stances occur among climbing forms of Caro¬ 
line Testout, Devoniensis, La France, Perl© 
dos Jardins, Niphetos. Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria, and Mrs. W. J. Grant. These varie¬ 
ties frequently produce plants of the normal 
type even when worked from the same stick 
of buds. I hope Climbing Liberty and the 
newer Climbing Lady Ashtown will not do 
so, but fear we shall find them the same, as 
they become more generally grown. But in 
whatever form the last comes, it is of great 
service, although it is somewhat disappointing 
to any but the stronger grower for certain 
purposes. I do not know if others have the 
same impression as myself, but to me some 
of these sports are not only stronger, but pro¬ 
duce a somewhat heavier flower.—P. U. 


Pruning a Banksian Rose (0 . D. L.).—The 
Banksian Rosea should be pruned directly after 
flowering, preserving the spray or small, twiggy wood, 
as this, as a rule, produces the best blossoms. 
Where the plants are old and have been neglected, 
a considerable reduction of the growths should take 
place, so that light and air can penetrate and so 
ripen the young wood. Above all things, retain all 
the young growths with the exception of any that 
are soft and pithy and which have been produced 
late in the year. Cut all such clean out. Well- 
ripened wood, careful pruning, and a sheltered posi¬ 
tion are all important in the successful culture of the 
Banksian Rose. If you could manage to give the 
plant a good soaking of water, and then some liquid- 
manure, you would certainly help the plant con¬ 
siderably. You might also try what a mulch or 
rotten manure on the surface will do, giving frequent 
soak mgs of clear water to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. 


“The Ungllsh Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— A'eie Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tion* of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on t cood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6<L “The English 
Flower Garden " may also be had finely bound in 
f vols., half vellum, tks. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardrkixq Illustrated, 17, Fumival - 
street, London, E.C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CANNON BALL TREE. 

This tree, known botanically as Couroupila 
guianensis, is a native of Guiana. The 
common name has been given on account of 
its hard, rouud fruits resembling cannon 
balls in appearance. They are peculiar on 
account of being produced from the trunks 
as well as from the branches of the trees, as 
may be seen by the illustration we give to¬ 
day. The flowers, large and showy, are white 
or tinged with rose. When ripe,'the flesh of 
the fruit is eaten, and it is said to be very 
agreeable to the palate. A use is found for 
the shells by the natives of Guiana, for they 


stream and reclaiming my garden. After this I want 
to plant trees as close to the edge as possible to 
l grow and make roots to hold the soil together. I 
thought of Willows, but I prefer flowering shrubs or 
I trees, if I knew what to get. Will those I have 
named flourish? If not, what would you suggest?— 
M. 1*. L. E. 

[Many flowering ehrubs should succeed 
under the conditions named by you, for, as 
the stream is so much below the level of the 
garden, stagnant moisture, the bugbear of so 
many plants, is obviated. The three sub¬ 
jects named by you should flourish under such 
conditions, and beside these we can recom¬ 
mend : Berberis Darwini, (Jotoneaster frigida, 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, Scarlet Thorn, Deutzia 
crenata flore-pleno, Pyrus floribunda, Spiraea 
arguta, Spiraea ariaefolia, Spiraea callosa, 
I Spiraea Douglasi, Spiraea Lindleyana, Spiraea 



The Cannon-ball-tree (Couroup'ta imianensis) in the grounds of Government. House, Barbadoea. 
From a photograph by Mrs. M. 8. Bindley, Hedeuham Rectory, Norfolk. 


fashion them into drinking-vessels. The 
plant is of little use here except as a novelty, 
for many stove plants are more ornamental 
and better worth indoor cultivation. It is 
very rarely that flowers are borne where cul¬ 
tural conditions are unnatural, for there are 
very few establishments where the glass¬ 
houses are large enough to allow the tree to 
grow to a flowering size and age. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting shrubs.— Will you kindly inform me if 
such flowering trees ns Guelder Rose, Lilacs, Phila- 
delphus coronarius will do fairly well situated under 
the following conditions, nnmcly:—At the bottom 
end of my garden runs a brook—say, 9 inches of 
water at present—the level of thus brook is 21 feet 
to 3 feet below level of garden. The soil is of a 
rather heavy loamy nature (not clay), of a good 
depth and quality. The bropk has washed some of 
the garden away. 1 intend fencing against the 
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Nobleana, Spiraea salicifolia, Tamarix liispida 
aestivalis, Viburnum plicatum, and Weigelas 
of sorts.] 

The Winter Sweet.— The continued correspond¬ 
ence about the Winter Sweet in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated has greatly interested me, and I am much 
obliged to tho6e of your readers who have replied 
to my query. It may interest them to know that 
my plant (which is still flowering) was first started 
in a greenhouse, and that the flowers are chiefly on 
the smaller twiggy growths. I noticed in your last 
issue that you advised your correspondent in North¬ 
amptonshire to prune the plant directly after the 
flowers have faded, but mine is usually pruned in 
April, as March is generally a very cold month here. 
I shall be much obliged if you will kindly tell me if 
you consider April too late for pruning?—I. J. Den- 
roche-Smitu, Meigle, y.D. 

[Seeing that your plant flowers well when 
pruned in April, we see no reason why you 
should alter this. We may say, however, 


that the sooner the Winter Sweet is pruned 
after flowering the longer will the season be 
in which it can make growth and allow of 
the ripening of same. No doubt as your 
plant gets established it will flower all the 
better.] 

Treatment of Heaths. -In your issue of Feb¬ 
ruary 18th “ E. B. S.” treats very interestingly of 
hardy Heaths for small gardens. On the point as to 
the pruning of such Heaths I would be glad of 
further information. The Heaths I grow are mostly 
large beds, massed with Erica carnea and E. alba. 
These have been flowering luxuriantly with me for 
the past four or five years, but are now showing a 
number of dead plants, which spoil the effect, natur¬ 
ally. The only pruning I have done is to clip the 
blooms off close after flowering, and at the same 
time to mulch the plants with leaf-mould. I do not 
see how, with such low, close-growing, dense plants, 
any further pruning is practicable. If you would 
kindly say how this Erica is to be pruned or other¬ 
wise treated to ensure continued success I would be 
much obliged. Also, information how to prune Erica 
arborea, codonodes, hybrida, etc., would be very ac¬ 
ceptable. If the Erica caruea would be the better of 
being lifted, and beds made over, and wood thinned 
out, what is best time to do this? And could the 
blanks be replaced by division of the old plants?— 
HO. 

[You have done quite right in clipping over 
the low-growing Heaths as soon as they 
finished flowering, ns this ensures good, 
vigorous growth and a liberal display of 
flowers for another season. The fact of 
some of your plants dying, and thus spoiling 
the general effect, would indicate that there 
is something wrong, either in the soil or treat¬ 
ment. Perhaps the annual mulching with 
leaf-mould has been too heavy, or they may 
have been very dry. These low-growing 
Heaths may be pulled to pieces and replanted 
at any time between early autumn and spring, 
but in the case of Erica carnea it is best car¬ 
ried out directly the blossoms are past, as 
there is then a* full season before them in 
which to perfect their growth and develop 
their blossoms. If yours are treated as sug¬ 
gested by you in the last part of your letter, 
they will in all probability prove satisfactory. 
Concerning the pruning of the larger Heaths, 
such as Erica arborea and E. codonoides, it 
may be pointed out that they both naturally 
form shapely specimens, and if there is ample 
room for their development they need not be 
pruned at all, or, at all events, the pruning 
should be limited to the shortening back of 
any branches that appear likely to destroy 
the symmetrical character of the bush, iii 
this case what is necessary should be done 
immediately after flowering, but they do not 
break readily if cut back into the old wood.] 
Fatsia japonica. —To some people this 
evergreen shrub may be more familiar as 
Aralia japonica or Aralia Sieboldi, for it is 
one of those plants which have occasioned 
botanists a certain amount of trouble in 
determining identification. In the northern 
gardens one is familiar with it as a cool 
greenhouse plant, while it is in high favour 
for living - rooms. As a market plant 
it has a good reputation, and is sometimes 
sold erroneously as the Castor Oil-plant. In 
southern gardens, however, it is more often 
met with out-of-doors, for it usually passes 
through the winter season uninjured, and 
grows into a large, ornamental bush, distinct 
in character from any other shrub in the out¬ 
door garden. Its principal assets are its 
heads of large, fan-like, deep-green leaves, 
and upright panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers, which appear during late August and 
September. Though seeds are rarely ripened 
on outdoor plants, good crops are sometimes 
produced indoors, and from these young 
plants may be raised in quantity. Large 
specimens, w r ell furnished wdth leaves, may be 
obtained in a short time by ringing the bark 
immediately below- a head of foliage and en¬ 
closing the wound in Moss and sand. Roots 
push out in the course of a few weeks, 
after which the branch may be removed and 
potted up. Pot plants require rich, loamy 
soil and frequent applications of manure- 
water to keep them m good condition ; but 
outdoor specimens thrive in any good garden 
ground. A variety with silver-variegated 
leaves is in commerce. At its best it is a 
decided acquisition, but if not carefully at¬ 
tended to, green leaves and shoots appear, 
and spoil the effect of the variegation. It is 
more delicate than the type, and requires in¬ 
door culture in places where the green-leaved 
kind is quite hardy.—D. 
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FERN8. 

THE INDOOR FERNERY. 

Such structures are always interesting, pre¬ 
senting as they do at all seasons of the year 
many tints of green, from the tender new 
fronds to the older and more matured. From 
early March growth becomes abundant, and 
it is then that work begins with removing 
most of the exhausted fronds of that ever- 
useful Adiantum cuneatum, so that the new 
rowth may have space to develop, and any 
ivision or repotting of the plants may be 
carried out beiore they are too far advanced 
in growth. It is unnecessary to repot each 
year—in fact, many of our choicest varieties 
are better left alone when thriving satisfac¬ 
torily—a removal of the surface-soil with a 
pointed stick and a top-dressing of good loam 
and peat sufficing in many instances. These 
Maiden-hair Ferns do remarkably w'ell in 
quite small pots, even thumbs proving most 
useful where much furnishing has to be done, 
young seedlings doing the best. Established 
plants after a few years become exhausted in 
the centre, which need division, retaining 
the outer portions for any increase of stock; 
fairly firm potting is essential to success. 
Take advantage of removing any scale with 
the fingers previous to repotting, and very 
careful waterings for some time must be the 
order. A light shade is very beneficial to 
most of the Ferns grown under glass, but it 
should be used only during bright weather 
from March until well into September. 
Free ventilation, too, is most important dur¬ 
ing hot days, especially towards the early 
autumn, so as to get the fronds well hard¬ 
ened for cutting purposes, and as growth ex¬ 
tends and newly-potted plants fill their pots 
with roots, a weak stimulant Bhould be ap¬ 
plied once a week, such as Clay’s Standens 
or clear soot-water. The above remarks 
apply to the Maiden-hair Fern principally, 
but there are many others that adapt them¬ 
selves to similar treatment, such as Fterises, 
Nephrolepis, Davalliae, etc. Green-fly, 
thnp, and brown-scale are the chief insects 
that attack Ferns under glass. Light fumi¬ 
gation will rid them of the two former, but 
care is needed or the fronds of adiantums, 
especially Farleyense, take on a brown ap¬ 
pearance, and their beauty is spoilt. 

Heavy overhead syringings should be 
avoided, but plenty of damping done be¬ 
tween the pots, walls, and walks, and I 
always think if a few flowering plants are 
introduced among the Ferns, especially dur¬ 
ing winter, one sets the other off to great 
advantage. Calanthes, Euphorbias, Be¬ 
gonias, or any other flowering plant that re¬ 
quires a mean temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. will develop and lost a long time in 
perfection. Even tree Ferns in the same 
structure need much less moisture, and are 
all the better for a comparative rest during 
the short, dark days of winter. The most 
interesting Fern-house is where the plants, 
or, at least, part of them, can be planted out 
in nooks and corners, and among stone, 
briokwork, etc., the paths to be winding 
where possible, as in the case of a well- 
formed rockery garden. Slugs are most de¬ 
structive among young fronds of many Ferns, 
and must be constantly searched for at 
night, while beetles and wood-lice worry 
them not a little. Hanging-baskets are 
always effective when well done, while many 
thrive in ordinary pots when suspended with 
wire, and Gymorogramena schizophyllum 
gloriosum is well adapted for this purpose, 
and so is Lygodium japonicum and Nephro- 
lepis exaltata. It must be remembered that 
baskets or pots when suspended dry up more 
quickly than when stood on a firm basis, and 
should be examined daily and well supplied 
with water when needed. In a structure 
entirely devoted to Ferns many seedlings ap¬ 
pear from time to time. These should be 
potted up as soon as large enough, and will 
quickly form nice decorative stuff. 

Bicton Gardens. James Maynb. 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume, 
—The Index to Volume XXX 11. of Gardening Ilu’S- 
teatsd it now ready (vriee id . poet free S). The 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

When the late autumn shows have con¬ 
cluded and the November-flowering (mid¬ 
season) Chrysanthemums are losing their 
freshness and beauty, no flowers are "more 
welcome than the late flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums. Readers who have grown these 
late kinds in gardens far removed from the 
smoke and fogs of large towms know only too 
well how bright and cheerful they are in 
the mid-winter days. The range of colour 
in the late-flowering Chrysanthemums is no 
longer restricted. It is now possible to have 
these flowers is as many tones of colour as 
they are represented in the November-flow’er- 
ing varieties. Even in gardens situated in 
and around densely-populated areas the late- 
flowering kinds may be grown very satis¬ 
factorily, but the colours of the blossoms are 
not so clear and bright as those seen in the 
same varieties grown in more favourable 
atmospheric conditions. 

At this season the grower of the late kinds 
should look ahead, and, after determining 
what his requirements are, and the varieties 
he intends to grow, he should commence 
propagation forthwith/ The late varieties 
are dealt with by different classes of growers 
at various times. Some of the market 
growers, because they want to get rid of the 
old stools as soon as possible, begin to in¬ 
sert the cuttings of their late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as soon after the flow-ering season as 
possible. Readers should remember that in 
growing these plants for sale it is of the 
highest importance to clear the greenhouses 
of the old stools. For this reason every 
effort is made to get the necessary batches 
of cuttings inserted and rooted as soon as 
possible. I know of no other reason for 
maket growers beginning so early. In the 
case of private growers there is seldom any 
need for this undue haste, although, of 
course, most gardeners are glad to get rid 
of the old stools before the more genial and 
brighter days of spring are upon us. 

The advantage of propagating the late 
Chrysanthemums from February onwards is 
that stock of the very best kind has been 
developed by that period. In consequence 
of their present excellent condition cuttings 
inserted at the present time should root 
very readily, and quickly make nice little 
plants. I would prefer to insert cuttings of 
these late kinds just now rather than at any 
period of the year, as there is little doubt 
that once they* are well rooted they will go 
ahead. Loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, 
passed through a sieve with a half-inch mesh, 
will, if mixed together with about one-sixth 
part of coarse silver sand or clean road grit, 
make an excellent compost in which to in¬ 
sert the cuttings. If a large number of 
plants be desired, it is a capital plan to 
make up a shallow' bed of the compost above 
described on the greenhouse bench,* where 
just a little bottom heat can be obtained. 
Hundreds of these late-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings may be inserted in such a 
cutting-bed in a little while, and after the 
first batch is rooted, the soil may be wholly 
or partially renewed and a constant succes¬ 
sion of batches of young plants raised. I 
have adopted this practice for years, and it 
has been most successful. Readers whose 
requirements are less may insert their cut¬ 
tings in shallow boxes or around the edges 
of five-inch pote. Deep boxes are quite a 
mistake: the soil often becomes sour, and 
rooting is unsatisfactory in consequence. 
Very often the cuttings fail to root in such 
conditions. Carefully crock both boxes and 
pots. It is a good plan for small growers 
to insert three or four cuttings in a deep 
“sixty” pot—three inches or rather less in 
diameter. In this way it is possible to raise 
a lot of young plants w’ith ease, and these, 
when well rooted, should be potted on as a 
whole into pots of increased size from time 
to time as and when required. Plants 
raised in this way may be finally potted into 
nine-inch and ten-inch pots, according to the 
vigour of the respective varieties, and by 
these means a wonderful show of blossoms 
may be ensured. When in flower they have 


the appearance of being one plant only, in* 
stead of three or four plants in each pot. 
Cuttings on the greenhouse bench ana in 
boxes, etc., should, as soon as well rooted, 
be potted up, two or three into each three- 
inen pot. The rooted cuttings should be 
treated carefully, so that as little damage 
as possible to the roots may be done. Ar¬ 
range them equi-distant from one another 
in these small pots, and pot rather firmly. 
Their subsequent treatment should be pre¬ 
cisely similar to that of other plants raised 
in the small pots. 

A few good and reliable sorts of good 
colour are:—Winter Cheer (deep pink), 
Baldock’8 Crimson (crimson), December Gold 
(golden-yellow), W. J. Crossloy (bright crim¬ 
son), Golden Age (yellow), Heston White 
(white), Framfield Pink (pink), R. F. Felton 
(rich yellow), Mme. R. Oberthur (white), 
Polypheme (pale yellow), Mme. Theresa 
Panckouche (white), Mrs. J. Thompson 
(creamy-white), Thorp’s Christmas Rose 
(rose-pink), Tuxedo (bronze), Miss Wilcox 
(bronze), and Julian Valet (white). 

E. G. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Reflexed Chrysanthemums.—The reflexed 
Chrysanthemum as a type of the “ Golden 
Flower” is fast falling into disuse. Seldom, 
indeed, are flowers of this section met with 
in either public or private gardens, and 
there is little doubt that the decline of in¬ 
terest in this more formal and somewhat 
uninteresting type of the flower is chiefly due 
to the rivalry of the diversified character of 
the Japanese Chrysanthemum, as most 
growers know the latter to-day. There is 
infinite variety in the Japanese sorts, and 
this will always appeal to growers. In the 
catalogue of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society the characteristics of the reflexed 
Chrysanthemum is very clearly defined. 
Among other traits in its character, it is 
stated therein that “the flowers of the 
greater proportion of the reflexed varieties 
are too flat. With such an official descrip¬ 
tion, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
type should have been preserved so long. 
There is little doubt the time has arrived 
when the National Chrysanthemum Society 
should seriously consider whether any useful 
urpose is being served by retaining the re- 
exed varieties. For many years past the 
reflexed have been represented by only one 
or two stands of blooms at the great Novem¬ 
ber show of the society, and scarcely anyone 
takes notice of them. A scrutiny of the 
varieties mentioned in the catalogue above 
referred to reveals the fact that some of the 
varieties were introduced so long ago as 
1845, in. which year King of Crimsons saw' 
the light of day. In 1847 Annie Salter and 
Temple of Solomon were sent out, and the 
old and once-popular Chevalier Domage was 
distributed so many years ago as 1853. The 
dates of the introduction of White Christine, 
Peach Christine, Golden Christine, and 
Pink Christine are not mentioned, but we 
know they are all very old varieties that 
w’ere once largely grown as specimen plants. 
Few new sorts have been added in recent 
years; the last to be included in the list is 
Dorothy Gibson, sent out in 1896—fifteen 
years ago. We fail to see any useful pur¬ 
pose in retaining this section, and we hope 
the National Chrysanthemum Society will 
delete it from their next issue of the cata¬ 
logue. Mere sentiment is, we feel sure, 
responsible for retaining the type so long.— 
W. V. T. __ 

Old Quiokset hedges.—“Old Reader” 
should not cut down or grub up his hedges. 
He should thoroughly stir the ground round 
the roots and work in some manure at the 
same time, planting in the thin places some 
fair-sized Holly. Tread the plants in well, 
and leave a basin round them so that a good 
soaking can be given later on. The Quick 
will gradually improve, and in the course of 
time the Holly will obtain the mastery. I 
had a hedge in a very bad state some twenty 
years ago, and now it is a fine Holly-hedge 
that one can hardly see through. Instead of 
clearing away the fallen leaves fork them in 
every winter, as by so doing growth will be 
encouraged.—J. Cobnhiix. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION CORONATION. 

This recent addition to perpetual-flowering 
Carnations received an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society by a unani- I 
mous vote on February 7th of this year. The i 
handsome vase of blossoms was, on the occa- | 
sion in question, splendidly presented, the 


and gracefully poised on slightly inclining 
stems. The perfectly-formed or intact calyx 
appeared a feature of the variety, whose 
weakest point, perhaps, is that it has little or 
no fragrance. The exhibitor was Mr. B. Bell, 
Guernsey. E. H. Jenkins. 

GLORIOSAS. 

Few plants by their name indicate better the 
magnificence of their blossoms than do these 


It should not, however, be inferred that they 
need a deal of heat to have them in perfec¬ 
tion ; as a matter of fact, w'lien they have 
once got a fair start, the greenhouse where 
heat is shut off about the middle or end of 
May for the remainder of the summer will 
suffice for them. March is the time when the 
tuberous roots ought to be procured and 
started, and a compost made up of brown 
peat or good leaf-mould, loam, and sharp 



Carnation Coronation. From flowers grown by Mr. Bell, of Guernsey. 


flowers being well and uniformly coloured 
throughout, and of an attractive shade. The 
exact colour is not easy to determine, though, 
regarded comparatively, it may, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, be accepted as nearly inter¬ 
mediate between Aristocrat and Winsor. The 
variety groups itself naturally with the cerise- 
pink shades, the majority, if not the whole, 
of these lighting up to perfection. The 
flower is aoove average size, well-formed, 
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very charming greenhouse creepers. They 
give a glorious display of flowers in the sum¬ 
mer, that arrest the attention of everyone 
entering the house, and the fact that they are 
of tuberous growth, and do not occupy the 
roof the entire year, as do many climbers, is 
possibly advantageous to many. These lines 
may catch the eye of someone who knows very 
little about Gloriosas, and who may have a 
greenhouse sufficiently heated to grow them. 


sand suits them, and a heat of 55 degs. to 
CO degs. is ample. Speaking generally, Glo¬ 
riosas are best served when they can be 
grown in a house where the atmosphere is 
moist, and in this connection we have seen 
them in Cucumber-houses, where a corner 
has been found for them, blooming well; but 
it must not be imagined that only under such 
conditions can success be expected, for the 
1 amateur’s house, where many things ate 
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grown, will be sufficient for the requirements 
of Gloriosas. One point that is sometimes 
overlooked is tlie training of the shoots; 
these should be tied out to wires as they grow, 
as, if left, they get in.o a mass, and are not 
extricated without some of them getting 
broken. One finds much sameness with 
greenhouse creepers, but in the Glorioaas we 
have subjects that are not overdone. The 
flowers are orange and red and yellow, and 
are quaint in their formation, exciting the 
curiosity, as a rule, of people seeing them 
for ihe first time. Townsman. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Alpine plants in cool-house.-I have a lean to 
greenhouse (unheated), facing south, and wish to use 
it for growing a collection of Alpine plants. WiM 
you kindly give me, iu Gardening Illvstrated, a I'M. 
of plants not too difficult to manage f< r a lx?g'liner in 
Ihir. branch of gardening, aim some cult in a! direc¬ 
tion? When had I best get the plants? Should they 
be grown in pots or shallow pans, and in what com 
po»t? And what is the right treatment alter flower 
i n g?—C heshire. 

[You ask us to give you a list of suitable 
things for the above, but the difficulty lies in 
where to begin and where to leave off. For 
example, should you he so interested, you 
might embrace any of the autumn and winter¬ 
flowering Crocuses, the whole of the small- 
growing bulbous Irises as, e.g., Tauri, Held- 
reiehi, Danfordiae, reticulata, r. Krelagei, 
persica, Ilistrioides, II. major, Bakeriana, 
sindjarensis, alata, and many more, while 
such Anemones as blanda, scythinica, apen- 
nilia, and others would of a surety find place. 
In the genus Saxifraga alone there is an 
almost overwhelming variety, and such as 
apiculata, sancta, Burscriana major, Eliza- 
bet luc, Valdensis, Mavli, Griesbaehi, longi- 
folia. cochlearis, scardica, lantoscana su¬ 
perha, oppositifolia in variety occur at once 
to the mind. All of these succeed well in 
pots or pan3 in gritty loam, but the bulbous 
plains first named could not 1 te purchased 
now. Any of the alpine Primulas might be 
grown, as rosea, nivalis, the forms of viscosa, 
frondosa, scotiea, and others. Cyclamen 
Coum, C. ibericum, and others are also beau¬ 
tiful, and eo, too, the dwarfer-growing Fritil- 
1 arias, Snowdrops, Muscaris, Chionodoxas, 
and ether plants. Much depends on the sea¬ 
son at which you would have them flower, 
though those given are chiefly early spring- 
flowering, and of quite easy culture. After 
flowering, the pans should be placed in a 
frame and attended to as required. A point 
of importance is the perfect ventilation of 
the house. The best time to start is early 
autumn, but if you make a beginning now 
you should do so with a view of obtaining 
good plants for another year. Why not pay 
a visit to a good hardy plant nursery and 
make a few inquiries on the subject?] 

Cacti.—I hr.vc a iirmhcr of Cicti which have 
Brown so large, full, ami thick (the flower-stems 
ranging from feet to 4 feet high) that the plant* 
are' top-heavy. Notwiilrntmuling their being so 
ckxely tied in', it must mitigate against the proper 
development and growth of the plants; but 1 have 
no option, as otherwise they overbalance. Can you 
tell me if I may cut the plants into quarters from 
the crown of the roots downwards without injury, 
and so divide them, or, if n6t, must they go into 
larger pots? I do not know the name of them, but 
the stem* are, many of them, 3 inches wide, giving 
large crimson flowers with lowly blue steely centres, 
about 1) inches across when fully op<?n, and are much 
admired. Last year I had over forty such blooms, 
seven on a stem, almost all out at the same time, 
and they have fruited several times. Could I grow 
from the seed without stove heat, as I have a fruit 
on one plant now ? — Ceo. Harpey Mason. 

[From your description the plants appear 
to belong to the Phyllocactus, but had you 
forwarded a -small section of the growth, we 
might have made this certain, and our advice 
the more reliable in consequence. Y’ou speak 
of “ the flower-stems as ranging from feet 
to 4 feet high,” but do you not mean the 
p]ant’s growth? If they belong to the group 
suggested, the plants may be either divided 
or pruned back, the latter reducing their size 
considerably. By “ pruning ” we mean the 
cutting back to a sectional growth, and if 
such growths are placed in dry silver-sand 
they will form roots in a few weeks. The old 
or pruned plants should be kept quite dry for 
a time, and may then be shaken out of their 
soil and divided. By treating a few? of the 
plants thus each year, the overgrown 
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examples of which you speak would cease to 
exist, and in iheir stead a larger number of 
plants of a more manageable size. The 
freshly-rooted poitions should be planted 
several in a 6-inch pot, in rather poor, dry 
loam, freely mingled with old mortar or brick- 
rubble. We would, however, prefer to see 
a small bit of the growih. Seedlings of these 
plants might be raised in a temperature 
suited to the growth of the plant, though it 
will be necessary to observe a dry condition 
of the soil at such a time - that is to say, only 
sufficient moisture should lie afforded to assist 
germination.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE PEAR-LEAF BLISTER MITE 
(Ekiophyes pyri, Nalepa). 

The Pear-leaf blister-mite (Eriophves pyri, 
Xalepu) is a troublesome enemy of the Pear- 
tree, and seems to be on the increase. Dur¬ 
ing 1 ( J0H and 1909, from May to September, 
inclusive, specimens of the galled leaves were 
sent to tiie Board from Sussex, Wilts, 
Devon, Somerset, Hertfordshire, Shropshire, 
Norfolk, and Yorkshire. Theobald and Col- 
linge record casco in Bedford, Cambridge 
Cheshire. Cornwall, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Surrey, Warwick, Worcester, and also from 
Wales. It is probably distributed over the 
whole of England, but it does not appear as 
an epidemic. Trees often remain unattacked 
in a garden, though in close proximity to 
badly-infested trees. 

Trees attacked.— The Pear-leaf blister- 
mite is an example of a species of Eriophyes 
which feeds on plants of different genera of 
the same natural order. According to 
Xalepa’s list it infests not only the Pear, 
but also the following other British rosa¬ 
ceous plants: —Apple, White Beam-tree 
(Pvrus Aria), Wild Service-tree (Pvrus tur- 
minalis). Rowan or Mountain Ash (Pyrus 
Aucuparia), and the rare Cotoneaster vul¬ 
garis. The Board’s records, however, refer 
to Pear-trees only. The Apple is very com¬ 
monly attacked in America, as well as the 
Pear. In Britain complaints relate chiefly 
to the destruction of the foliage of the Pear, 
with the consequent effect on the fruit. 
Mite-infested Pear-leaves show characteristic 
raised patches or blisters with a minute open¬ 
ing on the under side. The raised patches 
or blisters are red, or green-red, or green, 
and later brown or brown black. In his re¬ 
port for 1896, Theobald recorded direct 
damage by this mite to the young develop¬ 
ing Pear fruits, blisters or galls in which the 
mites were present showing on the outside 
of the attacked fruitless; these fruhs were 
quite destroyed or remained stunted. The 
Board have a similar record of such attack 
on Penr fruits. In this case the plant 
trained on a wooden paling about 8 feet high 
had done well for some years previous to 
1907. In 1907 this plant produced abundant 
bloom, but “when the Pears Avere of the 
size of small Peas both leaves and Pears 
showed attack, and all the Pears but one 
dropped off. In 1908 the same thing again 
occurred, all the young Pears dropping off.” 

Description of the mite. —The mite is 
minute. The anterior end of the body 
(cephalo-thorax) has a semi-circular shield on 
its upper surface. In front is the rostrum 
with its piercing and sucking mouth parts. 
There are two pairs of five-jointed legs; 
each leg ends in a claw with a four-plumed 
bristle. The abdomen is transversely ringed. 
On the upper surface of the mite and 
springing from the hind edge of the shield 
are two bristles. The abdomen bears two 
bristles towards its front end ; about the 
middle are two moderately long bristles; 
near the hind end are two very short 
bristles ; while there are two long bristles at 
the tail. In the larval state the mite re¬ 
sembles the adult in external appearance 
except for the smaller size, a weaker 
bristling, and the absence of external sexual 
apparatus. In colour the mite is whitish. 

Life-history.— The winter is passed 
under cover of the outer bud-sealcs of the 
buds on the shoots of the year. In this posi¬ 
tion the mites shelter in numbers. Iu spring 
the mites proceed to gall the young leaves. 


The adult female lays her eggs in the gall. 
New broods of mites spread from the galls, 
forming frodi blister * on the same and other 
leaves. Before leaf-fall the mites pass to 
their winter quarters in the buds. 

Treatment.— 1. Where attack is noticed 
before the mites have spread, or where 
attack is on a small scale, the galled 
leaves should be collected and burned. 2. 
Spraying with paraffin emulsion when the 
leaves have fallen has been recorded as suc¬ 
cessful abroad. One correspondent of the 
Board did not find the measure effective, 
but a second correspondent found that & weak 
paraffin emulsion applied towards the end of 
May gave good results, and checked the 
spread of the pecst. 3. A correspondent of 
the Board writes: “ The Pear-leaf bliste-r- 

mite has been prevalent in this garden for 
at least twenty years, but until 1907 no step-* 
were taken to attempt a cure. Two large 
Marie Louise Pears on a wall were always 
badly attacked. In March, 1907, the trees 
were well sprayed with the Woburn Paraffin 
Emulsion with the addition of caustic soda. 
This practically cleaned the trees, only a 
few leaves being affected. This year—June, 
1909— it has nearly disappeared.” As Maxell 
is dangerously late for the application of a 
caustic wash in most parts of England, those 
who adopt this treatment should spray their 
Pear-trees in January or February. 4. Ex¬ 
periments in America favour the use of a 
lime-sulphur-caustic-soda wash, the wash to 
he applied when the trees are dormant. 
Theobald’s formula for this wooh is : Lime, 
30 lb. ; flowers of sulphur, 30 lb. ; caustic 
soda, 10 lb. ; soft soap, 10 lb. ; water, 
100 gallons. The flowers of sulphur should 
be made into a paste with water and be 
poured over the lime. After boiling the mix¬ 
ture for a quarter of an hour the caustic 
soda should be added ; the whole should be 
allowed to boil for a short time and then the 
dissolved soap niav be added, bringing the 
water up to 100 gallons. 5. There is no 
doubt that the Pear-leaf blister-mite is dis¬ 
tributed in voung stock. Such nursery stock 
should, while in the dormant condition, bo 
fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas.— 
Leaflet of the Board of Agriculture No. fdO. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Campanula isophylla Mayi.— This variety 
of the beautiful old Italian Bellflower is, ap¬ 
parently, more suited for outdoor culture 
than tlie type. The foliage is of a white, 
downy nature, instead of smooth and shiny, 
as the old isophylla, and the colour of the 
flowers is a pretty pale blue. It delights in 
full sun, and should be afforded a position 
where the slender shoots can trail over the 
face of a stone, when its beauty is fully ap¬ 
preciated. The flowering period extends 
over some considerable period during the 
summer months, and in the autumn the shoot* 
die back to the crown of the plant, starting 
into growth again the following spring. 

Campanula G. F. Wilson.— This is one of 
the choicest of the dwarf Campanulas, and 
should have a place in every rock garden. It 
is a hybrid between C. carpatica and pulla, 
similar in habit to the first-named, and 
having the rich violet flowers of the latter. 
It is neat-growing, and requires a position 
where the eye can catch it. A eunny spot 
suits it well,* with a moist soil and plenty of 
sharp grit. 

Campanula hybrid White Star is a seed¬ 
ling from C. carpatica, and bears very fine, 
open, saucer-shaped blossoms. It is a splen¬ 
did acquisition, and should become popular, 
as it is equally suitable for both rock garden 
and herbaceous borders. 

Viola gracilis. —Too much cannot be said 
in favour of this lovely Grecian species, of 
recent introduction. It is equal to the 
Aubrietias for providing a sheet of colour, 
and the flowering season extends over a con¬ 
siderable period during late spring and sum¬ 
mer. It is seen at its best when planted in 
large drifts of two to three dozen plants. The 
colour is a rich purple, with a distinct white 
eye. E. C. P. 
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A dant flowering. Even in winter their mois- 

RAAIU.NDIA. ture-loving nature should not be lost eight 

s of alpine plants arouses greater in- of, at least to the extent of permitting the 
an this, and none is more worthy of plants to suffer from lack of it. Moisture, 
the cultivator can bestow. Not that indeed, or its near equivalent—6hade—is es¬ 
sential. Ranking among 
tho choicest of alpine 
plants, the Ramondias have 
only great beauty and 
charm to 

but that perfect hardiness, 

/f®simple cultural require- 
r' <T* ments, and freedom 
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R. Heldreichi (Janksea).—This rare spe¬ 
cies from Thessaly has silvery leafage, and 
is, perhaps, the only difficult member of the 
group. Its flowers are of a pale violet hue. 
The plant is interesting because of its rarity 
and distinctness. Under cultivation, how¬ 
ever, it is by no means so easily grown as the 
others, hence of less value to the gardener. 
It is but rarely seen in flower. 

R. permixta and R. quercifolia are other 
species of this interesting genus, whose 
flowers I have not yet seen. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 

Perhaps you can give me some seasonable hints on 
the cultivation of this thoroughly English flower- 
how to divide its roots, how to graft it, etc.?—E. 
PENTELOW, 96, Netcport-road, Manchester. 

[The Hollyhock is one of the noblest of 
hardy plants, and there are many positions in 
almost all gardens where it would add to 
the general effect. ^ 
lines of shrubs or w 
back-grounds, 
is well fitted. So, 
bold and stately effects 


For breaking up ugly 
rails, and for forming 
its tall, oolumn-like growth 
too, it is valuable for 
among or near 

flower-beds. 

Culture. —Deep cultivation, plenty of 
manure, frequent waterings in dry weather, 
with occasional soakings of liquid manure, 
will secure fine spikes and flowers. Holly* 
hocks require good garden soil, trenched to 
the depth of 2 feet. A wet soil is good in 
summer, but injurious in winter, and 
to prevent surface wet from injuring 
old plants left in the open ground 
remove the mould around their necks, 
filling up with about 6 inches of white 
sand. This will preserve the crowns of the 
plants. It is best, however, if the best flowers 
are desired, to plant young plants every year, 
as one would Dahlias, putting them 3 feet 
apart in row’s at least 4 feet apart; or if 
grouped in beds, not less than 3 feet apart. 
In May or June, when the spikes have grown 
1 foot high, thin them out according to tho 
strength of the plant, if well established and 
strong, leaving four spikes, and if weak two 
or three. When for exhibition, leave only 
one spike, and to get fine blooms cut off the 
side shoots, thin the flower buds if crowded 
together, and remove the top of the spike, 
according to the height desired, taking into 
consideration the usual height and habit of 
the plant. By topping you increase the size 
of the flower, but at the same time shorten 
its duration, and perhaps disfigure its ap¬ 
pearance. Stake the plants before they get 
too high, tying them securely, so as to in¬ 
duce them to grow erect. The most robust 
will not require a stake higher than 4 feet. 
If the weather is dry, they may be watered 
with a solution of guano or any other liquid 


Ramondia pyrenaica rosaa iu Bir F. Crisps garden at Uenley-on Thames. 


the plants are fastidious or difficult to grow — 
indeed, given 6hade or its equivalent, mois¬ 
ture, with 6andy peat or very sandy loam, the 
plants appear to ask for nothing more. In a 
cool, moist peat bed, in full sunlight, and on 
a level surface, the plants also succeed, but 
the rosettes of leaves are liable to become 
soil-covered, and the plants themselves are 
never seen to advantage. They are most at¬ 
tractive when wedged in a nearly vertical 
fissure in the rock garden, or when colonised 
freely on the nearly vertical face of a rock 
wall. In either of these positions, given a 
generous root-run of the above-mentioned 
soils, and with moisture assured to the roots 
of the plants, the cultivator need have no 
fear about success. A condition abhorrent 
to the plants is root-dryness, as sometimes 
found when tucked away beneath 6ome pro¬ 
jecting ledge of rock, where moisture is only 
possible when directly applied to their roots. 
I make a point of this, having seen both the 
Ramondia and the Haberlea—whose require¬ 
ments are akin—in such a spot, and where 
their parched and curled-up leaves told so 
eloquently of their misery. To those who 
imagine the projecting ledge of rock neces¬ 
sary from the protective standpoint, let me 
sav at once that it is a mistake, and should be 
studiously avoided. Far better for the suc¬ 
cess of the plants that through spring and 
summer their surroundings should be freely 
supplied with water, or, when freely planted, 
that a perforated lead pipe be so arranged 
above them, while secreted from view, that 
they appear to be growing from a rock face 
trickling with moisture. Under such condi¬ 
tions the plants will assume a luxuriance not 
otherwise obtainable, which will presently 
provide its own reward in a free and abun 


Ramondia pyrenaica alba. 


manure poured carefully round the roots, 
but not too near the stem. But it is in the 
garden, not the exhibition, one wants the 
Hollyhock. 

Propagation is effected from eyes, cut- 
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tings, seeds, or careful division. Holly¬ 
hocks may be propagated by single eyes, put 
in in July and August, and also by cuttings 
put in in spring, on a slight hot-bed. Plants 
raised in summer are best preserved by 
putting them in October into 4-inch or 
5-inch pots in light, rich, sandy earth, and 
then placing them in a cold frame or green¬ 
house, giving them plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions. Thus treated they will 
grow a little in winter. In March or April 
turn them out into the open ground, and they 
will bloom as finely and as early as if planted 
♦ in autumn. Plants put out even in May will 
flower the same year. If seeds are sown in 
autumn in a box or pan in heat, as soon as 
they are ripe, potted off and grown on in a 
pot through the winter, and planted out the 
following April, they will flower in the same 
summer and autumn. If allowed to remain 
in the beds or borders where they have 
flowered, choice Hollyhocks often perish 
from damp, or from snow settling round 
their collars, or penetrating the cavity left 
by the too close removal of the flower-stems. 
At the approach of winter, say in October, 
carefully lift all it is desired to save, and 
lay them close together in a slanting direc¬ 
tion, at an angle of about 45 degs., in a warm, 
mellow soil at the foot of a wall or hedge, 
where, in hard weather, shelter can easily 
be given. The ground that is to receive 
them can then be thoroughly worked in win¬ 
ter, and if a little rotten turf is put in with 
them when replanted in March or April, 
good spikes and large flowers may be ex¬ 
pected. Choice and scarce varieties may be 
either potted up or planted out in a 
frame. Potting them is the better way, 
because they can be placed in a greenhouse 
or vinery, on shelves near the glass. Some 
of the stools will have numerous growths 
starting from them, and unless the plants 
have a little heat early in the year, many of 
the cuttings cannot be propagated soon 
enough to flower the same season. Root¬ 
grafting gives the propagator a little advan¬ 
tage, and early in the year the plants are 
propagated more readily in a light frame 
fixed in a heated propagating house. A hot¬ 
bed is uncertain, as there is sometimes too 
much heat, and again not enough. Although 
the young side shoots of old stocks will root 
in a gentle bottom-heat in spring, they may 
also he put in in July, just before the 
plants come into flower. The side shoots 
from the flower-spikes, or the smaller flower- 
spikes, if they can be spared, should be cut 
up into single joints, and dibbled in thickly in 
a prepared bed in a frame or pit, where they 
can be kept close and cared for by shading 
from bright sunshine, and sprinkled occa¬ 
sionally with water that has been warmed by 
standing in the sun. Nearly every cutting 
will then develop a bud from the axil of the 
leaf, rapidly strike root, and make a good 
strong plant by the following spring; as a 
rule, young plants propagated at this season 
give the best spikes. When cutting down 
the flowering stems of Hollyhocks after 
blooming, they should be left a good length, 
as they are impatient of damp about tneir 
crowns; in spring the old stems may be re¬ 
moved altogether. Owing to the Hollyhock 
disease it is often a better plan to abandon 
the named kinds increased from cuttings 
and resort to seedlings only for stock. This 
way is all the more sure, as seed growers of 
late years have fixed and separated the colours 
bo that a fine variety of good ones may be 
secured in this way, while the plants are 
more vigorous, and in any case will often 
start free from the disease. 

Insect pests and diseases.— Red spider 
and thrips are both very troublesome, but 
the first does most injury. It appears on the 
under sides of the leaves as soon as the hot 
weather sets in, and is difficult to dislodge. 
If there is any trace of red spider before 
planting out, the whole plant, except the 
roots, shoul be dipped in a pail of soft soap> 
water, to which a pint or so of Tobacco liquid 
has been added. It will be well to syringe 
the under sides of the leaves with the mix¬ 
ture if the plants have been planted out before 
the pest is perceived. Thrips may be destroyed 
in the same way, and it is well to syringe the 
plants every day in hot weather. 


The Hollyhock-fungus (Puccinia mal- 
vacearum) is very destructive to the Holly¬ 
hock. When once it seizes a collection, 
probably the best way is to destroy all the 
plants affected. Those that do not appear 
to be attacked should be washed with soapy 
water in which flowers of sulphur has been 
dissolved. • The sulphur will settle at the 
bottom of the vessel, and must be frequently 
stirred up when the mixture is being used. 
Sulphur seems to destroy almost any fungus ; 
and may destroy this in its very earliest 
stages, but will not when established.] 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Primula species. —One sometimes wonders 
where the introduction of new flowers is going 
to end, and what the gardens of fifty years 
hence will be like. This is borne upon me 
again by the receipt of a catalogue from a 
certain erstwhile amateur who has blossomed 
out into a retailer of surplus plants. This 
contains a long list of Primula species and 
: their varieties, this catalogue making one 
somewhat envious of this clever and really 
| enthusiastic cultivator, who has apparently 
succeeded in a short time in gathering 
together a marvellous collection of Primulas. 
But I wonder how many of these are suit¬ 
able for the ordinary run of amateurs who 
are blessed with but scant leisure and can¬ 
not introduce a number of frames for their 
plants, but for various reasons have to con¬ 
tent themselves mainly with their flowers in 
the open and out of pots. I had the pleasure 
of an introduction lately to a keen grower 
of Primula species—one who has raised some 
good hybrids—and he cautioned me to be 
wary and to hesitate before I went in for the 
cultivation of a collection of Primula species. 
I have tried a few, and I find that a certain 
number are sure to give satisfaction, and re¬ 
quire only a reasonable amount of care, such 
as the amateur of moderate leisure and means 
can manage to give to these flowers. I do 
not want to specialise, but I prefer to have 
a representation of really good, hardy, easily- 
grown plants in my garden, with, perhaps, 
a few of the rarer and more difficult things as a 
bonne boucke. Such primulas as rosea, 
japonica, denticulata, casliemeriana, pulve- 
rulenta, Sieboldi, viscosa, and a few more 
will meet the wants of most of us, along 
with Primroses and Polyanthuses, many of 
which surpass most of the Primula species 
in garden value. At least, this is my opinion, 
although I should not seek to force it upon 
others. 

Primula japonica.— This leads me to say 
a little about the proper place in which to 
grow the Japan Primrose (Primula japonica), 
which I have been trying for a little while. 
I got some seedlings from a friend, who is 
a Fellow’ of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and who asked for* and received some seeds 
for his “bonus” as a Fellow. These have 
bloomed, and are remarkably varied and 
pretty. Some of them were planted in a dry 
border, others in a shaded one of medium 
stiffness, and others by the side of a little 
Water Lily pondlet. The first did badly; 
the second fairly well; but the third lot were 
superb, and they attest the w'isdom of the 
advice given by growers that moisture is what 
they require to give them their highest attri¬ 
butes. On the other hand, P. marginata does 
not seem to like this. A neat little brochure 
on the Primula species and their require¬ 
ments might be useful nowadays, if the 
number of devotees is sufficient to call for 
such. I know quite well that planting any 
of my plants of P. japonica on a dry border 
was running counter to the tenets of the 
learned in Primula culture, but one likes to 
try experiments, and these remarks may serve 
as guide-posts for others who may honour me 
by reading these notes. 

Thermopsis fabacea.— Being rather an 
admirer of Lupins, I felt persuaded that a 
yellow herbaceous Lupin would be a good 
thing, and about a couple of years ago I 
purchased Thermopsis fabacea, which a too 
flattering catalogue described as a dwarf 
perennial, like, but rivalling, the Lupin in 
beauty, but with bright yellow flowers. But 
its Bpikes did not equal in symmetry those 
of the herbaceous Lupin, while I have found 


that this species (if I havo it true to name, 
about which I have little doubt) is inclined 
to seek “fresh fields and pastures new” by 
spreading rather too quickly for my limited 
bounds. It has not been long enough here 
to have made many incursions into the terri¬ 
tory of its neighbours, but from the way it 
shapes I fear that it must be relegated to 
some garden larger than mine. The flowers 
are not so bright as I should like, although 
undoubtedly yellow, but the whole plant looks 
a little coarse, although only 2 feet or 3 feet 
high. It Beems to like a sunny place and a 
good soil. 

Polygonum cubpidatum.— The Borrow* of 
the inexperienced are many, and the remark 
of a correspondent upon one of my notes 
about Polygonum baldschuanicum reminds 
me of the desirability of warning some of my 
fellow-amateurs to beware of purchasing 
Polygonum cuspidatum for a small garden. 
Fine it certainly is, with its big, arching 
stems of a warm red and its large sprays of 
creamy flowers. It is a handsome plant for 
a big place or for the wild garden, but not 
for the border of the ordinary amateur’s gar¬ 
den, while it spreads too quickly for the com¬ 
fort of its more prized neighbours. I have 
had to expel it from my garden, where it was 
a troublesome thing among my finer and 
dwarfer border flowers. Its height is 
variously stated as from 6 feet to 9 feet, and 
it is certainly not overstated at that. But it 
is on a different plane altogether from the 
lovely climbing P. baldschuanicum. 

Saxifraga Fortunei.— May I ask eome of 
your numerous correspondents, who, in reply 
to my request for interchange of experience 
about plants, have kindly given theirs, to 
favour us with a note upon Saxifraga For¬ 
tunei? It was given to me by a friend, who 
is a lover of the Rockfoils, and who had found 
it only “ moderately hardy ” (I suppose every¬ 
body will understand what I mean by this) 
except on a warm and sunny rockery. This 
has been exactly my own experience of this 
pretty plant, which reminds one to some de¬ 
gree of the Mother-of-Thousands (Saxifraga 
sarmentosa). What I like about this Rock- 
foil is that it is so late in flowering. We have 
very few plants of its kind which bloom at 
that season, so that its curious, spidery¬ 
shaped flowers above the nice leaves are very 
welcome at that time. It is apparently all 
the better of a piece of glass over it, as has 
been recommended for some tender plants by 
your correspondent, Mr. S. Arnott. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

WEEDS ON GARDEN PATHS. 

I should be glad If you could tell me of a cheap 
weed-killer to use on garden-paths. I find many of 
the advertised weed-killers need a good deal of mix¬ 
ing, and I have no large tubs, etc., suitable, and 
should like something simpler. 1 have tried salt, but 
it wants using frequently, and. I think, makes the 
walks, which are gravel, look slimy. Would carbolic 
acid do, and what proportion to a gallon of water, 
and would it be better used in dry or damp weather? 
The paths have been neglected the last summer, and 
will be very weedy this season. Hand-weeding takes 
too long.—8. G. 

[A liquid weed-killer will, if obtained from 
a reliable firm, mix readily with water, and 
when applied effectually accomplish its pur¬ 
pose. This opinion is based on actual expe¬ 
rience, as we use a good quantity each season, 
with most satisfactory results. You are evi¬ 
dently labouring under a misapprehension 
with regard to the making up of the quanti¬ 
ties required for use, as it is as easy to make 
a small quantity as a large one, and vice 
versd. If you need but about 6 gallons at one 
time, all that is necessary is to take two zinc 
buckets and put 3 gallons of water in each. 
To each lot of water add £ pint of the weed¬ 
killer if of what is termed double strength, 
but if of ordinary strength 1 pint will be re¬ 
quired for the quantity of water named in 
each instance. Be careful to use zinc 
buckets, as wooden ones absorb a certain 
amount of the poison, and are unfit for domes¬ 
tic U66 afterwards. Even in the case of zinc 
pails, such should not be used for any other 
purpose. Directly the mixture has been well 
stirred it is ready for use. Instructions are 
always sent with the poisonous weed killers 
as to the mixing, etc., which should be im¬ 
plicitly followed out, particularly by those 
unacquainted with their use. We find the 
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best time for applying the foregoing to be 
•when the gravel is in neither too damp nor 
too dry a condition. A non-poisonous pre¬ 
paration in liquid form is now on the market, 
1 gallon of which is required for 25 gallons of 
water. One pint of this would be needed for 
3 gallons of water, when but a small quantity 
is needed at one time. It is only right to 
add we have had no experience with this. A 
dilute solution of crude carbolic acid, 1 oz. to 
1 gallon of water, acts as a destroyer of weeds, 
but we do not think you will find it cheaper, 
if so cheap, than the foregoing, while it is 
certainly much more dangerous to use unless 
great care is exercised in handling it, and 
must, like all other weed destroyers, be kept 
under lock and key when not in use.] 


LAVATERA. 

The Lavateras are for the most part vigorous 
and somewhat coarse annuals, biennials, and 


suggested that the soil had been too dry when they 
were put into the frames. Last year they went like 
this. So I had two new stocks of plants. A better 
lot was never put into the frames, but exactly the 
game thing has happened. The flowers at the top 
of the garden held out better than those at the 
bottom. The Princess of Wales in the next frame i 
does not seem to have suffered. My gardener took 
out the first lot, and put in fresh ones, but they 
have all gone off in the same way. In several 
| gardens round here the Violets have gone off like 
this, but in one, which is lower in the valley, they 
are excellent.— Canon Dutton. 

[The plants are badly affected by the 
i Violet leaf-spot fungus (Septoria Violoe), for ' 
I which hand-picking of the leaves and spray¬ 
ing with sulphide of potassium or other fun¬ 
gicide are the best remedy. The latter, in¬ 
deed, should be used rather as a preventive 
before the plants are put into the frame, and, 
begun in July, might be continued at inter¬ 
vals of a fortnight. It is not an absolute 
cure, however, though, by persevering with it 
in conjunction with the early removal of 
diseased leaves, the pest is kept within 


tion the flowers are highly appreciated, and 
will, with a little care and attention, last for 
some time in a cut state. Propagation may 
be readily accomplished by either division 
or seeds. For named varieties, division of 
the roots is, of course, necessary. The most 
suitable time to do this is as soon as the 
flowering season is past, when the plants 
will have plenty of time to make fresh roots 
before the winter. The raising of a batch 
from seed is very interesting and simple, and 
some beautiful colours are obtained from a 
good strain of seed. Sowing should take 
place in April in boxes, placing them under 
glass and shading from hot sunshine. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle fchev 
must be transplanted into other boxes, still 
growing the plants under glass. As the 
! young plants become established gradual 
hardening off may take place, and they 
should be eventually planted in nursery beds 
where the soil has been enriched with a 
plentiful application of decayed manure. 



Livatera trimeatris var. splendens. From a photograph in Mr. B. E. 0. Chambers' garden at Haalcuiero. 


perennials, few of which are of any great 
value in the garden. The most useful is L. 
trimestris, a beautiful South European 
annual, from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, bear¬ 
ing in summer a profusion of large pale rose 
or white blossoms. It thrives in any ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, but succeeds best in that 
which is light and rich. It may be sown in 
the open border in the autumn or early spring. 
Among the taller kinds is L. arborea, which 
will in the southern counties reach a height 
of 10 feet. The stem branches in a broad, 
compact, and very leafy head. It looks well 
in groups in warm and sheltered parts of the 
pleasure-ground in company with Ricinus and 
Cannas. As it is only a biennial, it requires 
to be raised from 6eed every year. 


NOTES AND JREPLIES. 

Violets unsatisfactory.—I would be so much 
obliged If you would tell me what is the matter with 
my Violets, and what 1 should do? Once before, 
some six or seven years ago. in another garden, the 
same thing happened. A first rate gardener then 


bounds. Early removal of the leaves is im¬ 
portant to prevent the maturing of the fungus 
spores. Rich and loose soils, much water, 
and confined damp are all contributory 
causes, and no applied remedy would avail 
anything where these conditions are ever pre¬ 
sent. In lieu of soil when planting in frames, 
coal-ashes have been found of service, or 
these mixed wdth quite poor soil in equal pro¬ 
portions. When in frames, avoid watering 
the plants overhead altogether, and employ 
the spout only, directed quite near the plants. 
Keep the frame well ventilated save during 
very severe frost.] 

Pyrethrum roseum. —In providing a quan¬ 
tity of bloom for cutting in the early summer, 
few plants give a better return with a 6mall 
amount of trouble than this. The plants are 
also very showy and effective when grouped 
in the herbaceous borders. During recent 
years many beautiful hybrids have been 
raised, both do.uble and siugle, the latter 
being the more popular. For room decora- 


The plants should be put out 9 inches apart 
each way, and here they will make good 
clumps for planting, the following March, 
into their permanent quarters. Slugs are 
extremely troublesome, being very partial to 
the j'oung shoots when they appear, and 
often eat them off underground. Preventive 
measures must be taken to guard against 
this, and there are numerous preparations 
i on the market which will answer the purpose. 
—E. C. P. 

Iceland Poppies.— Beauty and fragility are 
found in the Iceland Poppies, and they are, 
therefore, much used for filling vases for 
table decoration. Seed may be sown now in 
slight heat, and some of the plants from this 
sowing will commence to bloom in the 
autumn, but the bulk will come in handy for 
another summer. Young plants may be 
shifted now, and if carefully done, these will 
flower this year. What Iceland Poppies lack 
in great variety of colour, they make up in 
their daintiness.—W. F. D. 
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CABBAGES FOB SPRING USE. 

Last autumn I had 1,200 plants in the fol¬ 
lowing varieties: Flower of Spring, Ellam’s 
Dwarf, and Early April, which were raised 
from seed sown in the last week of July, 
planted on an open plot facing south in the 
w alled garden, with a view to having heads 
for cutting at a very early date. The plants 
made excellent growth, and soil was drawn 
up to the stems as high as the lower leaves 
prior to the frosty and snowy weather which 
occurred with us during November last. As 
a result of this protective measure, losses 
have been but few, and the plants have really 
never been at a standstill since the cold enap 
alluded to. Being anxious to know how far 
my expectations as to being in a position to 
commence cutting earlier than usual were 
likely to be realised, I made an inspection of 
the plot to-day (February 8th), and find that, 
unless very inclement w r eather should set in, 
the variety Early April will be ready by the 
first week in March. As those who grow this 
variety fully realise, this is not a large Cab¬ 
bage ; consequently the hearts in this in¬ 
stance will be of no great size, but they pro¬ 
mise to be close, compact, and of just the 
right proportion for dining-room require¬ 
ments. As it is, a good few are already of a 
serviceable size if they were needed, but they 
will be all the better for another three or four 
weeks’ growth before they are cut. In the 
other two varieties named, there will be little 
or no difference in the time of their turning 
in, which will be about the middle of March. 
In past seasons Ellam's Dwarf has generally 
been the first to be ready for use, but Early 
April will out-distance it this year by quite a 
fortnight, and, as spring Cabbages are eo 
popular, this fact is sufficiently interesting to 
be worth recording. In some localities plants 
from a July sowing are very prone to bolt. 

I invariably make my first sowing in the last 
week of that month, and, taking one season 
with another, the losses from this cause are 
infinitesimal. In another part of the garden 
a similar number of plants raised from seed 
sown the second week in August was set out. 
These have also wintered well, losses being 
but few. These will afford a good succession 
to the earlier batch, and after the hearts are 
cut, the 6tems will be left to supply a crop of 
“collards.” In the previous instance the 
stumps will be drawn as cutting proceeds, and 
this will occur early enough for the plot to 
be devoted to the growing of French Beans 
and other summer crops, a matter of great 
importance where a continuous and varied 
supply of vegetables has to be maintained, 
when the area of ground enjoying the protec¬ 
tion afforded by walls is Bomewhat restricted. 

_ A. W. 

SOME GOOD PEAS FOR LIGHT SOILS. 
It is much more difficult to grow fine crops 
of Peas in naturally light, dry soils than in a 
deep, friable loam. The earliest crops of 
all succeed well in the former, and so also 
do tye later crops during their early stages 
of growth. It is when the hot weather comes 
ana the podding stage is reached that the 
plants growing in very light soil fail, unless 
they receive special attention. I remember 
once failing to grow satisfactory crops in a 
new garden, where I practised drill-manuring 
and shallow sowing. I had been previously 
growing Peas in a garden three hundred miles 
Further north, and in a heavier rooting 
medium. I abandoned the practice of manur¬ 
ing in- the drills only, and adopted that of 
well manuring the whole of the gro,und, where 
rows of Peas were grown together in one plot, 
and for isolated rows trenching and manuring 
a strip of ground about 4 feet wide. This 
method, coupled with that of heavy surface 
mulches for the midsummer and late crops, 
proved very satisfactory. In one garden, 
where the soil was a medium light loam, the 
seeds of Ne Plus Ultra germinated, and the 
plants grew rapidly and bore very heavy 
crops without fail; in another garden seeds 
sown fairly early germinated well, but those 
sown for main crop and late produce rotted 
in the ground when the weather was wet. 
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The kitchen garden was 6 acres in extent, and 
I had ample opportunity of changing the 
site for late Peas, and did so, but always with 
the same result—75 per cent, of the seeds 
perished in the ground, even when they were 
covered with dry potting soil. The seeds of 
other varieties did not decay, though sown 
alongside and treated the same in every way. 
For a late crop I tried some seeds of Ne Plus 
Ultra in a naturally moist soil, and all but 
about a dozen rotted ii> the ground. The 
seeds of this grand variety must be very deli¬ 
cate. The harder the seeds, the better they 
germinated. I wonder whether any readers 
of Gardening Illustrated have had similar 
experiences? My seeds were sown deeply, 
medium, and shallow. During one very hot 
season I instructed one of the kitchen gar¬ 
deners to sow the seeds of several varieties 
and cover them 5 inches deep. He looked 
very surprised. “They’ll never come up.” 
They did “come up,” and the plants were 
very prolific, and retained their vigour and 
green colour well. Watering was not needed, 
and only a substantial surface mulch imme¬ 
diately after the first heavy rain was given. 
I have found the following varieties excel¬ 
lent for general use during a hot season in 
light soils: —Gradus, a large-podded Mar¬ 
row ; American Wonder (true), a dwarf green 
wrinkled variety, a grand sort for small bor¬ 
ders in town and suburban gardens; G. F. 
Wilson, also a dwarf-growing variety, and 
suitable for growing in small gardens ; Aider- 
man, a fine main-crop variety; Best of All, 
another good wrinkled Pea, a strong grower; 
Glory of Devon, of sturdy growth, doing very 
well in dry seasons and in light soils; 
Sharpe’s Queen, a wrinkled Marrow’, very 
prolific, as the haulm branches freely; 
Veitch’s Perfection, a well-known late 
variety; and Ne Plus Ultra, one of the best 
of all Peas. Bourne Yale. 


CELERIAC. 

I should be very grateful for definite information re 
good Celeriac. I have only tasted it once—about ten 
years ago. Hearing it much vaunted as an inexpen¬ 
sive substitute for stewed Celery, of which I am very 
fond, and living at that time in town, I purchased 
some. I had it cooked very carefully, but as the 
flavour so resembled that of Parsnips—a vegetable 1 
detest—1 have never ventured to try Celeriac again. 
I gather from recent remarks in your paper that 
there are now improved kinds of Celeriac, and ae l 
have now a garden, I should like to try growing it, 
flavour being more important than colour.— Priscilla. 

[There is not nearly eo much labour at¬ 
tached to the cultivation of Celeriac as in 
the case of Celery, as no moulding or earth¬ 
ing up is required to blanch the roots or 
Turnip-shaped bulbs. Its main requirements 
after the plants are once set out is to see that 
they never suffer from the want of water at 
any time; that the soil is kept well Btirred 
and free from weeds ; and that growth is con¬ 
fined to one stem on each plant. If suckers 
or side-growths push out, as they sometimes 
will, they must be pulled off, as these, if left, 
interfere w T ith the development of the bulbs. 
The bulbs become full grown by October— 
i.e., if the plants are raised from seed sown 
early in March; and a few weeks later, if a 
sowing is made in the middle or third week 
of the month just named. The seed should 
be sown and the plants raised and treated 
subsequently precisely the same as for Celery, 
pricking out the plants when large enough in 
a frame placed on a gentle hot-bed, growing 
them on afterwards as sturdily as possible, 
and finally setting them out when duly har¬ 
dened off outdoors, on a border or a plot of 
ground in a warm and sunny position. The 
soil should have been previously well stirred 
and enriched with well-rotted manure. Plant 
on the level, in rows 2 feet asunder, and 
allow a distance of 15 inches to 18 inches be¬ 
tween the plants. Lift the plants with a 
good ball of soil attached, plant firmly, and 
w'ater them home at once. After this, see 
that they never want for water, and when in 
fine growth, strew a little salt between the 
rows now and again, either just before rain 
or watering. This will ensure the bulbs 
having a nice, nutty flavour when cooked. 
Planting may be done the third week in May 
and the second week in June if two batches of 
plants are raised and a succession desired. 
When full grown, lift carefully, leaving all 
roots intact as far as possible, and pull off 


outer leaves only. Then store in the same 
way as Carrots or Beet, in dry sand or ashes, 
in a cellar or cool but frost-proof outhouse or 
shed, from which they can be taken as re¬ 
quired. In the event of no accommodation 
being available at the time, the bulbs may be 
left in the ground for a few weeks longer, and 
protected by having soil drawn up over them 
from either side of the rows. They must not, 
however, be left out long enough to run the 
risk of getting frozen. A good variety is the 
large round or Apple-shaped. 

Celeriac should simply have the roots cut 
off, then be washed, and boiled for a full 
hour. When cool enough, pare off"the outer 
portion or rind, and serve as a vegetable with 
white sauce and in various other ways. Cek- 
riac may also be use as a salad or as an in¬ 
gredient for a mixed salad, in the same way 
as Beetroot. Well-grown Celeriac should be 
similarly flavoured when cooked to the butt 
or thick end of a head of Celery, and minus 
the sweet flavour of the Parsnip. By some 
the flavour is considered to partake of the 
two.] 


WINTER SPINACH AND FROST. 

In many places it is almost impossible to 
obtain a continued supply of Spinach during 
winter. When the plants are too large they 
suffer severely, as, the stems being hollow 
and full of sap, frost ruptures the sap vessels 
and the nlants perish. It is no uncommon 
thing to hear growers say that their plants 
stood the frost and looked well, but that, 
after a time, the foliage disappeared. This 
season I have had strong evidence of this 
from a crop in my own garden, which I sowed 
the third week in July. This grew rapidly 
during the early autumn, but the severe frost 
in November killed nine-tenths of the crop. 
I sowed another lot about the 6th of August, 
close beside the other. My soil not being 
of the best for this crop, I sowed rather 
thickly. When this was large enough I 
thinned the plants. After the -November 
frost one could readily see that much of the 
crop had suffered, especially where the plants 
were thick or drawm. In gathering, one could 
see that the Summer Round had suffered 
most. I have observed this kind runs up 
more quickly than the prickly kind, and, if 
used for winter, should be sown a week later. 
The Improved Large-leaved Prickly is by 
far the best, having much larger foliage. 
Although the seed is a little higher in price, 
this is compensated for in the larger amount, 
of leafage. I have proved that more depends 
on obtaining plants of the right size in 
autumn than anything else. To do this, the 
best way is to make two or three sowings. 
The first sowing will provide a supply till 
Christmas. If the plants that stand the 
winter are small, they grow away rapidly 
when the days get warmer, and give a supply 
long before the spring-sown. In one place I 
sowed in autumn on a warm, sloping border, 
and placed old garden lights over it in 
autumn. In this way I kept up a supply 
through the year. Dorset. 


FORCED RHUBARB. 

Stems of forced Rhubarb, ranging in length 
from 15 inches to 18 inches, and by no means 
stout, now sell in London, retail, in bundles 
of two, or three smaller ones, for l$d., or, 
perhaps, five for sixpence. To make an ordi¬ 
nary tart, 60 small, after all, is the bulk, at 
least two sixpennyworths are needed ; hence, 
from an economic point of view, early forced 
Rhubarb, obtained at retail prices, is not de¬ 
sirable. Yet, so early is Rhubarb now seen 
in the market, there is ample reason to be¬ 
lieve that producing it must be a profitable 
business. If the grower’s average price for a 
dozen of these bundles be but lOd. in any 
case, any one good, large, well-grow’n root of 
from four years to five years of age should 
yield stems of the value of 2s. 6a., which 
would not be a bad return. It may be as¬ 
sumed that where this market forcing is done, 
there is a huge supply of roots at hand, and 
many hundreds may be lifted, be run into 
warmth from early in December onward, and 
thus made to earn a large sum of money. Not 
the earliest forced, but the later ones, when 
removed from the forcing-houses, may be cut 
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up each into eeveral smaller ones, each 
having one or two crowns attached, and 
planted in good, well-prepared and manured 
soil, soon become 6trong, and will, the follow¬ 
ing year, give early stems for moderate pull¬ 
ing. The following year the pullings are 
much larger, as also the third and fourth 
years if allowed to remain so long, and then 
the roots may be lifted and forced. 

Where new plantations are made each year 
there is ever a supply of very large roots to 
lift and force. Thus, beginning from imme¬ 
diately after Christmas, the Rhubarb season 
may extend up to the end of June, or nearly 
eo. It is thus seen that, having the best 
varieties, ample room, and good culture, even 
Rhubarb, probably the easiest to cultivate of 
all market-garden products, may prove to be 
one of the most profitable. The new Daw’s 
Champion, not to be confounded with Dawe’s 
Challenge, so far seems to be the earliest, most 
richly coloured, and most prolific of Rhu¬ 
barbs for forcing, but some years must elapse 
before it is found universally in gardens. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good-flavoured vegetables.—I have only a 
email piece of garden, and the soil is light and 
loamy, and I am more particular about flavour than 
1 am about size. Will you please advise me as to (1) 
the best early Peas to grow for flavour and crop? 
(2)The best main-crop Peas? (3)The beet early Potato 
for flavour? 1 rather like the pink variety, such as 
early Rose, but am told that this is inferior in both 
flavour and crop to newer varieties. Is this so? (4) 
Also the beet Cabbage Lettuce, which will arrive at 
maturity quickly, and be very firm and crisp eating? 
Size la no object. 1 And that practically none of the 
seedsmen’s lists give any reliable particulars as to 
flavour, their chief aim being to secure prizes for 
size or quantity.— Lorraine Phillips. 

[For a small garden you can hardly do 
better than sow for first early'Peas Chelsea 
Gem or William Hurst and English Wonder. 
These may be sown on a south border in 
rows 2 feet apart, as they are quite dwarf. 
Of main crop Peas we have scores, all good. 
You will find Centenary, Edwin Beckett, 
Sharped Queen, Gladstone, and Autocrat all 
first-rate. Potatoes for size are hardly the 
best to give flavour. You seem to want 
flavour specially. If so, then plant Aehleaf 
Kidney, May Queen, Duke of York, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, and Sir J. Llewellyn. Early 
Rose has no flavour. A capital general Cab¬ 
bage Lettuce is All the Year Round, of 
medium size. It is not the purpose of seeds¬ 
men to define flavour, as, if so, they may find 
themselves in great difficulty, as opinions and 
tastes as to what constitutes flavour differ 
so widely. Still further, soils have so much 
to do with the creation of flavour.] 

Propagating Ssakale.—I am desirous of grow¬ 
ing good Seakale crowns for forcing next spring. 
Would you recommend seeds or root sets? I see in a 
back number of Gardening Illustrated one of your 
readers recommends seed, but says he allows his to 
grow two years before forcing, and then only the 
best crowns. W’ould 20 inches by 12 inches be room 
enough to grow good? 1 have manured and double 
dug ground.— H. Harris. 

[You will obtain better results in the pro¬ 
duction of stout roots and crowns for forcing 
if you plant root cuttings rather than trust 
to seed. Rows in either case, whether by 
cuttings or seed, should be fully 20 inches 
apart, and the sets or seedlings 12 inches 
apart in the rows. The leafage later becomes 
large and spreading, and ample room is 
needed to enable it to fully develop. In both 
cases the soil should be deeply worked and 
well manured. If seed be sown, do so early 
in April, and thinly, but when the seedlings 
ate well up, thin out to the distance apart 
named. We have in good soil obtained very 
strong roots from seed the same season. If 
allowed to remain in the. ground a second 
year, the crowns must be cut clean off, to 
allow new ones to form as on cuttings, as all 
Seakale roots, if that be not done, will throw 
flower-stems, and the crowns will be useless.] 
Early Pea Laxtonlan.— Last season I made 
a note of this excellent new early dwarf Pea, 
and not having any too much room at com¬ 
mand I was pleased with the dwarf habit of 
the variety named, its heavy crop, and its 
earliness and good flavour. This new variety 
was raised by the Messrs. Laxton, Bedford, 
who have in the past given us so many good 
things in Peas—for instance, Gradus, Aider- 
man, and others. Laxtonian does not ex¬ 


ceed 18 inches in height, and the haulm is 
well covered from base to top with pods, 
each having from 8 to 10 peas in a pod. It 
is a true marrow, and in this respect is equal 
to the tall later varieties, which is an im¬ 
mense gain. This is an ideal Pea for early 
supplies, and a great boon to those who, like 
myself, have to study space, and who require 
to clear the crop for winter vegetables. I 
should think that the well-known Gradus 
must have been one of the parents, as in 
some respects, notably the pod and good 
eating quality, it much resembles this, though 
much dwarfer.— B. H. 

Bobbie's Purple Beetroot.— Those who 
take an interest in good vegetables will be 
pleased with this new Beetroot. At the show 
of the National Vegetable Society last 
autumn this Beet was staged grandly—indeed, 
if I mistake not, in the single dish class for 
six roots there were nearly one hundred lots. 
This at once proves its popularity, and it 
certainly is excellent in every way—colour, 
shape, size, and quality—while there is a total 
absence of grossness, which is so common in 
some roots. It is of a dark purple colour, 
and the flesh very fine in texture. This 
variety is a favourite in Scotland and the 
northern counties, and was easily first at the 
International Show at Edinburgh—indeed, 
on account of its perfect shape it is an ideal 
exhibition variety. Though we have some 
excellent Beets, such os the old Cheltenham 
Green Top, whose only fault is that in rich 
land it is too large, Nutting’s Pineapple, and 
Pragnell’s Exhibition, they do not approach 
the newer one named, such a fine stock of 
which must have taken some time to select. 
—W. B. 

Early ealad In boxes.— The amateur who 
wishes to get Lettuces in the early part of 
the year can do so at small cost by sowing 
in boxes, cutting over the plants in much the 
same way as Mustard and Cress. Of course, 
for this work the produce grown in this way 
is only fit for the salad-bowl. I would not 
advise it when well-grown heads are ob¬ 
tainable, but in the early part of the 
year—January to April—when Lettuces are 
by no means plentiful, this mode of culture 
answers well. The seed, if sown under glass, 
soon germinates, and should be grown near 
the light and not given much water. For 
this work a cheap variety of the Cabbage 
type should be chosen. There are several 
varieties, such as the Winter Lettuce, 
Harbinger, and others, that grow very 
quickly, and which do not heart. I often, for 
this work, purchased mixed Cabbage Lettuce 
seed, and it answered well, making a sowing 
every fortnight. If the leaves were required 
to be large a thinner sowing was made. 
Other salads such as Endive, when this is 
scarce, can be raised in the same w r ay, but 
the growth is slower than that of the Lettuce. 
I have frequently sown Watercress in boxes, 
also Lamb’s Lettuce or Corn Salad, to get 
variety.—B. B. 

Cabbage Harbinger.— During the spring 
of 1010 some remarkably small, compact, early 
heads of the above Cabbage were staged. 
They were staged on several occasions by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, some of them as 
early as February. It is certainly well named 
and quite distinct from our well-known forms. 
Many years ago the advent of Ellam’s Early 
Dwarf was a great gain to private growers, 
and now the new form is a most welcome in¬ 
troduction, as, during the past few years 
choice, delicate early vegetables have been 
more appreciated, and more attention is now 
paid to quality. Harbinger is a delightful 
little Cabbage—small, compact, with no 
waste whatever, and, when cooked, delicious. 
It is at least a fortnight to three weeks ear¬ 
lier than any other variety. This I have 

roved, as 1 had six of the earliest known 

inds on trial, and Harbinger was, as etated, 
much the earliest. This new Cabbage may 
be too small for market, but I feel sure it 
should become a favourite, as there is ho 
waste. The hearts are firm, and the leaves 
well cover the heart. It is conical in shape, 
of a bright green colour, and can be planted 
much more closely than the older kinds.— 
B. H. 
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POULTRY. 

POST-MORTEMS . 

Chicken (.Vrs. Foster).— The chicken had 
a stoppage at the vent—one of the com¬ 
monest causes of death in young chickens, 
especially those reared in foster-mother3, 
where there is peat-moss to assist in con¬ 
gealing. The only thing required in such 
cases is a sponge and some warm water. 
Whenever little chicks look miserable, this 
should be suspected.— J. Freeman. 

Partridge Wyandotte pullet {F. Mars - 
land). —This bird had an absolutely rotten 
liver, and her heart was encased in fat—a 
most unwholesome state of things, and one 
not calculated to make you profit. Treat all 
your stock for liver disease by giving Epsom 
salts or some good “liver powder” in their 
soft food and a steel or iron tonic in the 
water.— J. Freeman. 

Tame rabbit (“ Timothy ”).— 1 The rabbit 
died of liver disease, as most tame rabbits 
do unless they are kept on the “Morant” 
system— i.e., in movable hutches upon the 
ground—and unless they are fed almost ex¬ 
clusively on greenstuffs.— J. Freeman. 

Fattening ohiekens {E. F. 27.).—For the 
first few months of a chicken’s life, frame¬ 
forming, and not fattening, foods shonld be 
employed. There is nothing better than the 
dry feeding system—that is, feeding upon 
grains alone. If you prefer the moist system, 
chicken-meal, boiled Rice, ground Oats, and 
Barley-meal are all useful. Skim-milk, if 
plentiful, should certainly be supplied, rather 
than water. For young ducklings there is 
nothing better than boiled Rice; as a varia¬ 
tion, ground Oats and Barley-meal are suit¬ 
able. The Rice requires very careful pre¬ 
paration, otherwise it does more harm than 
good. To one quart of Rice three quarts of 
water should be added, and the two allowed 
to simmer gently on a fire till all the water 
is absorbed. During the last three weeks of 
their lives, boiled Rice, with a little tallow 
greaves added, brings them on remarkably 
quickly.—E. T. B. 

Eggs and water-glass [Antoinette). —I can 
assign no reason except that the eggs that 
float on the surface of the preservative are 
stale—say, a fortnight or three weeks old. It 
may be that you nave insufficiently diluted 
the water-glass, although this would probably 
cause all the eggs to float, and not only a few. 
—E. T. B. 

Disinfecting a fowl-house (J. E. F. C.).— If 
the fowl-house Is in a very bad state, I should ad¬ 
vise you to block up all the holes and to burn some 
sulphur inside the house, as this very effectively kills 
all vermin. The walls and roof should then ho 
whitewashed, care being taken to go into all the 
corners and crevices, for It is here the insects mostly 
congregate. To four gallons of lime dissolved in 
water there should be added a pint of paraffin-oil 
and half a pound of soft-soap.—E. T. B. 

Fowls trespassing (B. H. T.).—You muct nat 
attempt to destroy your neighbour’s fowls when they 
come into your garden. If you thought proper you 
might seize them and detain them until your neigh¬ 
bour offered adequate compensation for the damage 
done on the occasion when you seized them, but you 
could not keep them until he compensated you for 
the damage done in former trespasses. Your remedy 
is by action in the County Court, when, on proof of 
the facte, you will have no difficulty in recovering 
full and adequate compensation for the whole of the 
damage done. I( is the duty of every poultry owner 
to keep his fowls from straying. 


BIRDS. 

POST MORTEMS. 

Green parrot (Lady F .).—Pneumonia or 
inflammation of the lungs was the cause of 
death, and in my opinion the bird had nob 
been properly acclimatised, hence it fell a 
victim to our most trying climate. Thou¬ 
sands of parrots and other foreign birds die 
annually in aviaries from the same cause. 
Nothing could have been done other than 
was done to save it. There iB alwaye a risk 
in purchasing these birds.— J. Freeman. 

Canary, death of (Mrs. Gethin ).—In this 
instance apoplexy was the immediate cause 
of death. The concurrent purging was, in 
all probability, caused by the frosted green- 
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stuff given, but it is unlikely that this alone 
would have killed the bird. Frosted green¬ 
stuff, however, should* never be given, even 
sparingly, for it is harmful to the birde. As 
a substitute when greenstuff is not available 
in proper condition for the use of the birds, 
and also by way of variety at ether times, 
give a little sound, ripe Apple—mellow is 
the term that perhaps best describee what 
an Apple should be like when fit for the use 
of canaries. The bird was too fat internally, 
and fatness is frequently responsible for 
apoplexy. Give plainer seed to any bird 
laying on fat too rapidly. Some canaries 
keep in good condition during the winter if 
fed eolely upon canary-seed. A bird at¬ 
tacked with apoplexy can best be relieved 
by puncturing with a fine needle the vein 
under the wing, so as to induce a little bleed¬ 
ing. When the bird has recovered, for a few 
hours give a drop of castor oil, and feed sub¬ 
sequently upon a non-fattening diet.—J. T. 
Bird. 

Canary dying [M. A r .).—Your bird died 
from liver disease, partly, no doubt, brought 
on by the wet and cold. There may, too, 
be some fault in your management, but as 
you are quite silent concerning such, this 
is only an assumption. Give your birds 
plenty, of cage-room, plenty of greenstuff and 
fruit, ripe and sound, and whenever the 
weather is hot allow a bath every other day. 
Any birds that now appear to be ailing 
should be taken in hand without loss of time. 
Procure two ounces of Spratt’s canary food, 
and get a chemist to mix thoroughly with it 
a scruple of “grey powder.” Keep this mix¬ 
ture dry in a tightly-corked bottle, and to 
each ailing bird give as much as will lie upon 
a shilling every other morning until re¬ 
covery. The medicated food should be 
moistened with a little warm water before 
being fed, and no other food should be given 
until this allowance is eaten up. A flutter 
round a room daily is good for the birds.— 
J. T. Bird. 

Canary dying (Mitt Ellieombe ).—The death of 
your biro was due to a very much enlarged liver, 
the most pronounced case we ever met with. The 
disease must have been established some time, the 
rapid ending being probably caused through chill.— 
J. T. Bird. 

Death of goldfinch (ft. B. P.),-Death was due 
to inflammation of the bowe's, the result of some 
irritant.—J. T. BIRD. 

Death of bullfinch (E. E. 5 ).-The bird had 
ruptured an artery. Did it have a fright of any 
kind ?-J. T. Bird. 


BEES. 

Bee* a* a hobby.— Writer proposes to have a 
small apiary in an agricultural district. The bees 
would haye access to Clover, etc., and within a mile 
ore hills covered with Heather and Heath. (1) I- it 
possible to make bee-keeping on a very small sa le 
a puying hobby? (2) What would it cost, approxi¬ 
mately, to put up three hives? And, granted an 
ordinary season, what return should be expected from 
the outlay? (3; Apart from bar-frame hives and stocks 
ol bees, what else would be absolutely necessary?— 
Merionethshire 

[1. Yes; quite possible, if properly 
managed. As a .matter of fact, a small 
apiary is likely to give higher returns per hive 
than a large one—that is, provided the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood is not overstocked 
with bees. 2. By watching the spring sales 
in the district in mind you might be able to 
secure three good stocks at a very low figure 
—say, from ten to fifteen shillings each. If 
you buy them from one or other of the firms 
manufacturing bee appliances the cost of the 
bees will be something like thirty shillings 
per stock, and new and up-to-date hives from 
twelve to fourteen shillings each. Do not 
purchase until April if you avail yourself of 
this latter-mentioned method of purchasing. 
As you have the advantage of nearness to 
Heather, your average returns per hive 
should be a sovereign, and with skilful 
management may be considerably more. 3. 
You would require a smoker, a veil, some 
sections, spare hives for swarms in due 
course, unless you housed the swarms in 
boxes' and sold them at once; and you should 
have a practical handbook, which need not 
necessarily be an expensive one. Should ad¬ 
vise you, however, to start with one good 
stock only. It would probably produce a 
couple of swarms, and you would thus possess 
three stocks the following season.—J. T. 
Bird.] 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
February 28th, 1911. 

The fortnightly exhibition held on the above 
date was the largest and best of the year, the 
exhibits in most departments being of the 
highest excellence. The Floral Committee 
ranted two gold medals on the occasion, 
’orced shrubs. Azaleas, Carnations, and 
Ferns were in great array. Cyclamens were 
seen in the highest degree of perfection, while 
the alpines and early hardy flowers were 
numerous and of the greatest interest. Two 
new hardy plants received awards—Primula 
Winteri, from the Himilayas, received a first- 
class certificate, and a delightful hybrid 
alpine Saxifrage, S. Bursiculata, obtained an 
award of merit by a unanimous vote. 

Forced shrubs. —As the recipients of the 
gold medals, we give first prominence to 
these plants. The group from Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, was of 
surpassing interest and beauty, as well as of 
great educational value. Of the more note¬ 
worthy were Amygdalus persiea magnifica, 
A. Clara Meyer, A. hybrids, Rhododendron 
The Countess, a very charming white- 
flowered variety, specially suited to forcing, 
Pyrus Malus atrosanguinea, Amelanchier 
canadensis, and others. Lilacs in white and 
coloured forms were excellent, while the 
mauve-coloured and pure white trusses of 
Wistaria sinensis made a most delightful 
picture. In another direction, Messrs. Veitch 
had a large group of standard plants of 
Azalea indica in variety, the stems being 
about 4 feet high. The other gold medal 
group, from L. R. Russell, Richmond, con¬ 
sisted of Azalea indica and forced shrubs, the 
latter in many choice kinds and of consider¬ 
able extent. The Azaleas were arranged in 
bank-like fashion, and afforded a remarkable 
display, some fifty or more plants, in about 
two dozen varieties being staged. The 
examples were each about 2 feet in diameter, 
and densely set with blossoms. Another very 
fine group of forced shrubs was that from 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., 
who had masses of Azalea mollis, Wistarias, 
Lilacs, and other such things in profusion. 
These three exhibits alone furnished one side 
of the hall, and were greatly admired during 
the day. 

Cyclamens. —There were several superb 
collections of these, the most notable, both 
by reason of giant flowers and great cultural 
excellence, being that from Mr. Seward, Han- 
well. From the St,. George’s Nursery Com¬ 
pany, Harlington, came a larger collection of 
these flowers, of high quality, the arrange¬ 
ment, as in the former case, taking the colour 
roup form. Quite a large table of well- 
owered examples of these plants came from 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett), the cultivation of the 
plants being of a less order of merit. 

R0808. —Only one exhibit of forced Roses 
was seen. This, like that at the previous 
meeting, came from Mr. G. Mount, Canter¬ 
bury. The varieties shown on the present 
occasion were Lady Hillingdon and Rich¬ 
mond, the latter occupying the central place, 
being flanked at right and left by the buff- 
yellow variety first named. As a pair of ideal 
Roses for early forcing, these can hardly be 
equalled, much less surpassed, the length of 
the flower-buds and the erect carriage of the 
stems showing them to advantage. 

Forced btllb8. —Lady T&te, Streatham 
Common, S. W. (gardener, Mr. Wm. Howe), 
filled a table with the choicest examples of 
Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, and the like, ar¬ 
ranging them with excellent taste amid Palms 
and other suitable greenery. Messrs. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, had a very well-grown and 
instructive exhibit of Narcissi, Crocuses, and 
other bulbs in bowls of prepared fibre, the 
individual examples, as also the group if re¬ 
garded collectively, denoting the Tiigheet cul¬ 
tivation. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
had a large table of bedding and other Tulips, 
arranged in semi-circular groups in colours, 
white, rose, scarlet, pink, and other shades 
being noticeable. In the centre of the group 
was shown the firm’s new scarlet-flowered 
Cineraria, a striking and effective shade, the 
plants being surrounded by Primula kewen- 


sis. Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, Bir* 
mingham, showed some excellent pots of Lily 
of the Valley grown in fibre, and quite a 
nice array of forced Narcissi, of which not a 
few were red cups. 

Creenhouse plants.— Of these in variety 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, brought Camellia reticulata, 
Boronia megastigma, Primula kewensis fari- 
nosa, Azaleas or sorts, and a remarkable 
variety of Ilippeastrums. Messrs. R. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, displayed some superb 
bunches of Zonal Pelargoniums in their own 
inimitable style, the colours and trusses leav¬ 
ing but little to be desired. The Messrs. 
Cannell also showed plants of a white variety 
of Cineraria stellata. From Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, came a variety of 
greenhouse Acacias, Boronias, Cyclamens, 
Correas, and other rarely-seen plants, while 
from Mrs. Lesehallas, Windlesham, Surrey, 
came well-flowered examples of Eupatorium 
ianthium and a superbly-flowered lot of the 
golden-yellow Richardia Elliottiana. Of this 
latter there were some five or six dozen 
plants, the spathes strong and richly coloured. 
Messrs. Cutbush filled a table with Boronias, 
Citrus sinensis, soft-wooded Heaths, and 
Magnolia Soulangeana. 

Ferns. —There were two exhibitors of 
these, Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, staging a delightful lot of Filmy Ferns, 
as Todeas, Trichomanes, and others, the 
group being of exceeding interest and of a 
representative character. Messrs. Hill and 
Sons, Edmonton, were responsible for a 
mixed group of Ferns, occupying a table- 
length. Some of the more prominent kinds 
were Gleichenia flabellata, Lomaria ospera, 
the finely-coloured L. attenuata, with a 
3-feet stem, and Adiantum Hendersoni, a 
very rare and highly-coloured species. Platy- 
cerium Hilli was also in excellent condition. 

Carnations.— These were excellently shown 
by several leading growers, the finest blooms 
appearing in Mr. H. Burnett’s group from 
Guernsey. Here were noted such superb 
varieties as R. F. Felton, the finest of the 
pink-flowered set, Snow Queen, and Niagara, 
handsome whites, Marmion, Mrs. Burnett, 
Dorothy Gordon, Mikado, Pluto (a fine 
maroon-crimson), and Countess of March, an 
improved Enchantress. The flowers were of 
the finest character throughout, and superbly 
staged. Mr. Englemann, Saffron Walden, 
staged some capital flowers in a small group, 
Carola and Harlequin being the more con¬ 
spicuous varieties. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had a particularly good display 
of these flowers, the firm’s new variety, Lady 
Alington, of pleasing salmon-rose colouring, 
appearing to considerable advantage. It is 
worthy of remark, too, that the Messrs. Low 
have staged this variety at each of the winter 
meetings. Quite a representative gathering 
of other good sorts was also in evidence. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., also staged a very fine assortment of Car¬ 
nations, notably Lady Coventry Perpetual 
Malmaison. Lady Miller, Lady Elphinstone, 
and Mrs. Gillman, charming shades of pink, 
Edna (heliotrope), and many others. Mr. 
A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, was also respon¬ 
sible for a good assortment, displaying the 
best commercial kinds to advantage. 

Hardy plants.— As usual during the early 
months of the year, these were seen in great 
numbers, the latter manifestly increasing, as 
does the interest in these plants, from year to 
year. In the hardy plant section alone there 
were something like a score of exhibitors, and 
despite our desire to encourage the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants, we are unable to do jus¬ 
tice to such ap array of material. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., as 
usual, set up a really fine display, staging 
Iris Bucharica, I. reticulata, I. eindjarensis, 
Tulipa Kauffmanniana coccinea, Corylopeis 
pauciflora, Saxifraga Boydi alba, S. oppositi- 
folia, Morisia hypogaea, and other good 

lants. The flowering shrubs occupying the 

ackground were also good. Mr. G. Re u the, 
Keston, Kent, staged a remarkable series of 
alpine plants and shrubs, the former includ¬ 
ing a host of Saxifrages, alpine Primulas, 
Ourisia macroph^lla, Anemone blanda, A. 
Hepatica in variety, Snowflakes, and other 
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useful and showy subjects. Messrs. B&rr and i 
Sods, Covent Garden, W. C., had an attrac- I 
live exhibit of Crocus species, Christinas and s 
Lenten Roses, Chionodoxas, and hardy 1 
Heaths, in company with alpines in great I 
variety. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 1 
Thames, had a rockery exhibit, furnishing it 
with Hepaticas, Primroses in variety, and a 
pretty lot of Saxifrages. Messrs. Heath and 
Son, Cheltenham, filled the corners at the 
western end of the hall with a choice assort¬ 
ment of alpines, the more notable being Saxi- 
fraga Boydi, S. lilacina (a rare Himalayan 
species), Pulmonaria azurea, and Primulas in 
variety. Messrs. Phipps and Ireland, Barn- i 
ham, had a small bank, chiefly of Primroses j 
of the single forms. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, | 
Limited, Dover, were responsible for a very 
pretty display of hybrid Primroses, while | 
Messrs. H. Pulham, Elsenham, Essex, A. j 
Hemsley, Crawley, Sussex, J. Cheat and 
Sons, Crawley, Sussex, and the Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery each displayed hardy 
plants in charming variety, the two first- 
named exhibitors showing the plants on rock- 
work. Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, 
staged a fine lot of Rhododendrons in flower, 
also Cyclamen Coum and sweet Violets. The 
gem of this firm’s collection, however, was 
Primula Winteri, a lovely species, of soft 
mauve colouring and pure white centre. This i 
beautiful plant was quite the idol of the hardy | 
plantsmen at this meeting. It gained a first- I 
class certificate, and that deservedly. Another I 
delightful novelty was the hybrid Saxifraga 
Bursiculata (S. Burseriana major x S. apicu- 
lata), from the raiser, Mr. E. H. Jenkins, ! 
Hampton Hill. It is a pure white-flowered j 
variety, and a plant of much promise. We | 
hope to refer to these in fuller detail in a j 
subsequent issue. Messrs. Peed and Sons, j 
West Norwood, showed Lachenalias and i 
alpine plants in variety. Messrs. R. W. Wal- I 
lace and Co., Colchester, had a showy group , 
of hardy alpines, in which Adonis Amurensis, 
Iris reticulata, and allied formB, Primula vis- 
oosa, and P. denticulata, and others in 
variety, were among the chief. Mr. Herbert 
Chapman, Rye, had a pretty series of Iris 
reticulata and allied hybrids, also Freesias, 
and some promising hybrids of Narcissus 
triandrus and Cyclamineus. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a nice lot 
of hardy things in boxes, among which Pri¬ 
mulas in variety and some charming Saxi¬ 
frages—the beautiful S. Burseriana gloria, 
for example—were noted. Baker’s, Limited, 
Coldsall, near Wolverhampton, also had a 
pleasing variety of the earliest alpines, and 
here, too, many Primulas were shown. 
Another exhibit of rock plants came from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, the 
firm displaying a variety of good and interest¬ 
ing plants. 

Orohlds. —We have only room to refer to 
these in the briefest possible manner. Messrs. 
Charles worth and Co.’s fine group contained 
Laslio-Cattleya Bella alba, Brasso-Cattleya 
Ciftoniana, Odontioda Bradshawi© in many 
variations, Oncidium Sanders, O. concolor, 
and a wealth of Odontogloasums in variety. 
Messrs. S. Low and Co., Enfield, had a lovely 
lot of Dendrobium Wardianum and some 
flowering plants of Angreecum sesquipedale. 
Messrs. J. Cyphers and Sons, Cheltenham, 
had Lselio-Cattleya Cappei (rich orange 
sepals and crimson lip), and a lovely lot of 
Cypripediums. Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher 
had choice Dendrobes, Lycastes, and Mil- 
tonias. Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s 
group contained fine pans of Sophronitis 
grandiflora (rich scarlet). Messrs. J. A. 
McBean, Ed. V. Low, and Sander and Son, 
St. Albans, each contributed a considerable 
variety of choice and interesting species and 
varieties. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The only exhibit of 
fruit was a basket of Apple Hoary Morning 
from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. Beckett), the samples being 
sound and of good colour. Mrs. Banks had 
an extensive exhibit of bottled fruit. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a very season¬ 
able and attractive exhibit of Kales, the 
whole being in splendid condition. A large 
bay of the Sutton Variegated occupied the 
centre, and at right and left were seen A1 (a 


very dark green), Hardy Sprouting (a most 
prolific sort), together with Arctic Green and 
Arctic Purple, dwarf-growing sorts, of ex¬ 
ceptional hardiness. Tfle intense deep green 
of many of the varieties was welcome, amid 
the great feast of flowers on every hand. 

A full list of certificated plants and medals 
awarded appears in our advertisement 
columns. 

HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Roses may still be 
planted. Admitting November is the best 
month, it is not the only suitable month for 
the work, if done in a careful manner, espe¬ 
cially as regards placing a little good soil 
round the roots. In old-fashioned gardens 
Verbena venosa and Zauschneria calnornica 
formed useful permanent groups. Among 
more modern plants the Eremuri are being 
planted. They are tall-growing bulbous 
plants, very suitable for making groups in 
the wild garden or in the open places in 
Rhododendron or Azalea beds, to shelter the 
young growths as they rise, and afterwards 
form a groundwork. The number of varie¬ 
ties is increasing, and will continue to in¬ 
crease as seedlings are raised. Sweet Peas 
may still be sown both under glass and also 
outside. Too much striving after new varie¬ 
ties, which are put on the market before they 
are fixed as reliable, is an evil that will per¬ 
haps in time cure itself. All kinds of hardy- 
plants may now be transplanted. In moving 
small plants, it is a mistake to press the soil 
round the roots to form a hard ball; as the 
pressed soil forms an impenetrable mass the 
roots have a difficulty in passing through. 
Plant all Anemones yet out of the ground. 
Plant Ranunculi in groups over a layer of 
cow-manure, to retain the moisture. The 
earliest Gladioli may be planted early in 
March. Prune and train climbers. Cut Ivy 
on walls close in with the shears. Sow seeds 
of Carnations and Antirrhinums under glass 
to get them forward. 

Fruit garden.— Finish pruning and spray¬ 
ing as soon as possible. On the principle of 
better late than never, fruit-trees and bushes 
may yet be planted. Nets should be ready 
for covering Peaches and Apricots when the 
flowers expand. Sometimes nets are used 
for retarding, under the idea that the 
later the blossoms expand the better the 
crop. The verdict “ Not proven ” may, I 
think, be written in connection with this. It 
may be wise to have some Tobacco-powder in 
stock ready for the green and black-fly on 
Peaches, as sometimes they are present before 
the blossoms open. I look upon Tobacco- 
powder as the best remedy for green or black- 
fly on Peaches, but it must be used in time. 
It is rather soon to begin grafting yet, as I 
like to have the sap well on the move first, 
but the scions should be ready. Do not dig 
with the spade among dwarf trees on the 
Paradise or Quince stocks, nor yet dig deeply 
over the roots of Plums, as it injures the 
roots and causes the production of suckers. 
Surface-rooting trees, these including Rasp¬ 
berries, Gooseberries, and Black Currants, 
must be fed on the surface with rich mulch¬ 
ings. All big buds should be removed from 
the Black Currants, and sulphur and lime 
used freely. 

Vegetable garden.— Dress over Aspara¬ 
gus-beds, and prepare new beds for planting 
in April. On dry, porous soils a sprinkling 
of salt will be useful. A pound or so to the 
square yard will suffice. Prepare a plot of 
land for sowing Asparagus-seeds, if roots are 
required for forcing. Seeds to raise suffi¬ 
cient plants should be sown annually thinly 
in drills 2 inches deep, and from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart. Asparagus docs best in 
deep, well-drained land. Though a moisture- 
loving plant, it does not do well in water¬ 
logged soil. More hot-beds can be made for 
early produce. The beds for Carrots, Let¬ 
tuces, Radishes, and Potatoes need not be so 
substantial as for Cucumbers. French Beans 
are often planted in warm pits, in rows 
18 inches apart and 6 inches apart in the 
rows, or they may be grown in pots 6 inches 
or 7 inches in diameter, five Beans in a pot. 
Beans are often grown successfully in early 
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Tomato-houses, planted between the rows of 
Tomatoes. I am assuming the early border 
has been planted. Little and often is likely 
to meet requirements. * Lettuces may be 
sown thinly in spare frames. 

Conservatory. —There is no scarcity of 
flowers now-, and changes can be frequently 
made. This means, oi course, that the plants 
which have done their work should be pro¬ 
perly cared for. Azaleas, after being freed 
irom faded flowers and seed-pods, may be 
helped in heat for a few weeks till growth is 
completed. I expect there are not many 
Azaieas propagated in this country now, 
though in the past we had expert propagators, 
that could graft Azaleas, Camellias, and 
other plants, and such plants were also struck 
from cuttings under bell-glasses; but it is 
cheaper now to buy such tilings large enough 
to flower than grow them. Tfle Acacias are 
a large family, and an interesting one. They 
may oe grown in pots or tubs, or be planted 
in the borders. We have had them as tall, 
upright bushes in the borders in a lofty house, 
aud they are useful as wall plants. They will 
flourish in a low temperature if kept safe 
from frost. There is some advantage in 
growing them in tubs, as they can be placed 
outside when growth is finished in summer, 
and can remain out till the end of September. 
Some of the best varieties are armata, Drum- 
mondi, grandis, liueata, longifolia, magnifies, 
pulchella, verticillata, platyptera (one of the 
earliest to flower), deaibata, and pubescens. 
They should be pruned into shape when the 
flowers fade. There is one peculiarity about 
the Acacias I have never found in other 
plants. There is a very strong, disagreeable 
smell about the roots when they are dis¬ 
turbed, though altogether they are a most 
interesting family, and are easily raised from 
cuttings under a bell-glass or from seeds, 
though cuttings make the best plants. Acacia 
lophantha is the Green Wattle of Australia, 
and was formerly much used in the sub¬ 
tropical garden, as plants are easily raised 
from seeds. All watering should be done in 
the morning. Liquid-manure in a weak state 
may be given to plants forming flower-buds. 

8tOV6. —Gloxinias may quite easily be had 
in flower in a warm-house .now, and those 
corms which flower early go to rest early, 
and in summer the rest will be more perfect 
if the pots are laid on their sides in a cold- 
frame, and about November there will be 
signs of growth, and, if potted, then placed 
in heat, they may be had in flower early in 
February, and the plants are more useful, 
and the flowers laBt fairly well in a cut state. 
I have found seedlings very useful for this 
early work, as they possess more vigour. 
Gardenias which have been rested will force 
etyiily now, as will also Francisceas, Eucharia 
Lilies, and Pancratiums. Amaryllises and 
Vallotas may be repotted now in good loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand., Vallotas flower best 
when a little pot-bound. 

Greenhouse. — Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Carnations, Cyclamens, and SchizaDthus will 
be coming on, and, as they come into flower, 
can be moved to the conservatory. It is well, 
if one has anything really good in the way of 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, or Primulas, to select 
the best and isolate them for seed purposes. 
A really good thing takes up no more room 
than an inferior variety, aud it is always 
more satisfactory and more profitable to grow 
the best only ; but if we save seeds it will be 
necessary to use the camel’s-hair brush to fer¬ 
tilise the flowers, or the seed-crop will be a 
small one. Especially is this the case with 
Primulas, which do uot set without help. In 
potting Pelargoniums, press or ram the soil 
m very firmly if you want good flowers and 
plenty of them. 

Forolng-pit8 (hot-beds).— 1 These are very 
useful at this season, as so much can be done 
with them. It is, perhaps, best, if one grows 
Cucumbers or Melons on hot-beds, to confine 
one’s attention to these alone; but no en¬ 
thusiast would permit heat or space under 
glass to be wasted, and so cuttings, seeds, 
and young stuff recently potted are for a time 
helped on in the Cucumber and Melon- 
frames, and in careful hands no great harm 
is done. The danger lies in neglecting things 
and permitting insects to be introduced. 
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Rosea in pots will grow splendidly in a pit 
or frame on a leaf-bed, when the pots can be 
partly plunged, but aa insects will make an 
attempt to reach the Roses, they should have 
a place to themselves where the vaporiser can 
be used. 

Cold-frames. —These are useful, and will 
be more so as the season advances. Straw¬ 
berries for late fruiting will come earlier than 
anything altogether outside. Lettuces are 
always good under glass, though I should 
prefer a little warmth under them. Carna¬ 
tions may be waiting to fill the beds or to be 
potted into large pots to flower in special 
positions near the house, or even the back¬ 
yard. Half-a-dozen plants in a good-sized 
tub can be grown well anywhere. I have 
known blooms cut from these plants in tubs, 
helped for a time in well-ventilated frames, 
good enough to take prizes at important ex¬ 
hibitions. A good deal can be done with 
frames warm or cold. Very few gardeners 
have enough of them. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 13th. —It is impossible in these brief 
notes to give every operation in detail. They 
are merely a reminder of work that is being 
done. At the present time we are fixing 
fishing-nets over Apricot-trees coming into 
blossom. Peaches are not quite so forward, 
but will have attention shortly. There is a 
wonderful protection in a single thickness of 
fishing-net, strained tightly, far enough from 
the trees to afford room for a person to walk 
in an erect position beneath. In cold dis¬ 
tricts a double thickness of netting may be 
used. 

March 14th. —The main crop of spring 
Onions and Parsnips has been sown, but a 
considerable part of the crop is raised under 
glass early in the year, and is now being 
moved to cool-frames to harden off. The 
ground was trenched and manured during the 
winter, and will have a sprinkling of soot, 
and be forked over. Sowed more early and 
second-early Pe&s, as there is not likely to be 
a glut of early varieties. Early Brussels 
Sprouts and Leeks have been sown under 
glass. 

March 15th. —The house staff is now busy 
potting off Pelargoniums and other bed¬ 
ding plants into small pots. Many things, 
such as Stocks, Asters, Scabious, Zinnias, 
Antirrhinums, and Lobelias, will be pricked 
into boxes, and planted straight from the 
boxes when the beds are ready and the 
weather suitable. There was a time when 
many of these beds and ribbon borders were 
left bare through the winter, but that day is 
gone by. 

March Wth. —Many amateurs leave the 
planting of spring flowers till the plants are 
showing colour. We like to plant Violas, 
Primulas, Canterbury Bells, and other spring¬ 
flowering plants in the autumn, to get the 
roots well established before flower-buds 
form. Autumn-sown annuals are now making 
growth, and will soon commence to flower. 
Hardy annuals are now being sown for suc- 
, cession. 

March 17th. —Dahlias have been placed in 
heat. All except the new varieties will be 
cut up, so that each shoot has a piece of tuber 
at its base, and be started singly in small 
pots. The new' kinds will be struck from 
cuttings of the young shoots. Every bit will 
form roots in a close hot-bed. Cuttings of 
many things are still being taken. We want 
a lot of the dwarf white-flowered Koniga 
minima, so useful for edgings and ground¬ 
work. 

March i&A.—Planted Ranunculi, Ane¬ 
mones, Hyacinthus candicane, and a first 
batch of Gladioli. Shallots and Garlic have 
also been planted. Planted a turf pit with 
early Potatoes. The sets were sprouted, and 
we nave old lights to cover them, so they will 
follow the warm frames closely, and the 
crop on the early border, sheltered, will come 
close up. Filled up conservatory with plants 
coming into flower. 
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Hyacinths jailin g (A. A. L .).—You give us no 
indication of the treatment adopted, and thus it is 
very uuneult to oiler any trustworthy opinion as to 
the cause of tile failure, file bulhs seem good, and 
we are inclined to the view that the pots were re¬ 
moved too soou 1 10111 the plunging material before 
they had time to .orm roots, and perhaps were kept 
too warm m the early stages. You will know 
whether the treatment is likeiy to have varied irom 
that adopted successfully in former years. 

Acacia and Laehenalia OF. he plants 

are (1) Acacia dealbata and (2) Laehenalia penduia, 
the latter uiso known as Cape Cowslip. The Acacia 
is an Australian plant suited to cool greenhouse culti¬ 
vation in tins country. It may be raised from seeds, 
but progress is slow. A better plan would be to pur¬ 
chase small plauts from a nurseryman. It is not ex¬ 
pensive. The Lachcualias are bulbous plants suited 
for winter flowering in the greenhouse. The bulbs 
are very cheap, and increase rapidly. The plants 
are easily grown m sandy soil, six or eight bulbs 
would be required lor a 5-inch pot. 

Asparagus (liighi Kulm).— The roots of the plant 
are either m uncongenial— i.e., sour or waterlogged- 
soil, or the plants have had a much too low tempera¬ 
ture during the winter months. A too frequent 
supply ol cold water during the same period would 
also bring about the starved condition represented 
by the example sent. All you can now do is to 
prune away to the base the affected iroude. Keep 
ihe plauts quite dry lor a time, and unless you are 
assured of the good quality of the soil in which the 
roots are, lilt and replenish the soil later on. A 
top-dressing of new soil might assist, or supplies of 
guano-water might be given. 

Iris Bobinsoniana (W. M. Crow/oot).—The 
above-named plant, more correctly known as Moraea 
Kobmsoniana, is one of the most remarkable of the 
Iridaceu;. it is popularly known as the “ Wedding 
Flower,’’ but in this country its flowering is a rarity. 
In all probability it lacks sun-heat in the main. As 
to your plant, you do not say whether it is in pot 
or tub or planted out, and, in any case, a plant of 
mature growth would be essential be lore a flowering 
could be expected. Nor have you given us any idea 
Ou its size, or what is amiss with it. If, however, 
it is a weakling, we would suggest that it be shaken 
out of the soil, the roots washed, and dried for a 
few hours, and then repotted in peat and loam in 
equal parts. As the plant is not hardy you must 
keep it indoors, afford it copious supplies of water 
during growth, and await results. Above all, avoid 
burying its rootstock in the soil. 

Hybrid Perpetual Boses (Rutter).— 8ome of 
the best Hybrid Terpetuals for pegging down are 
Mine. Gabnelle Luizet, Clio, Margaret Dickson, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Magna Charta, Ulrich Brunner, Tom 
Wood, Mrs. John Laing, Abel Carriere, Duke od 
Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, and General Jacque¬ 
minot. These will give a great variety in colour; 
but no pegged-down H. Terpetuals are so showy and 
continuous as the Hybrid Teas and Polyanthas. Le 
Progres, Mme. Ruvary, Mine. Abel Chatenay, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Grace Darling, Marquis ol 
Salisbury, Mme. Pcrnet Ducher, Augustine Guinois- 
aeau, Caroline Testout, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
Lady Battersea, Ecarlate, Edu Meyer, General Alac- 
Arthur, and heaps more from the Hybrid Teas are 
much to be preferred. The fault of pegged-down 
H. Perpetuate is the small number of flowers given 
after the flrst crop. 

Christmas Boses failing (B’alnut).—The plants 
have been attacked by the Hellebore leaf-mould, and 
all that you can do at this season of the year is to 
gather up the decayed leafage and burn it. It may 
also be worth while to carefully remove an inch or 
more deep of the soil about the plants, and burn 
this also, in order to destroy the germs of the 
fungus existing. As a precautionary measure, from 
the end of June and at intervals of fourteen days, 
you might spray the plants—wetting the under as 
well as the upper surfaces of the leaves—with sul¬ 
phide of potassium, employing 1 oz. to 2 gallons of 
soft water. The addition of a little soft soap in the 
solution would cause it to adhere longer to the 
leaves of the plants. Hard syringing is not desir¬ 
able, a light spray being more effective. It is highly 
probable, too, tnat the plants would be greatly 
benefited and invigorated by lifting, dividing, and 
replanting in September next, giving them a new 
position at the same time and a generous depth of 
good loam. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Bay and Yew-tree* ( UatherUy ). 
—Unless the trees are very old they may be cut back 
to the height indicated with every prospect of their 
breaking out well and ultimately forming bushes. 

Laurels, injury to (Hatherden).— The plants are 
attacked by a species of the “ shot-hole ” fungus, 
and all you can now do is to collect and burn the 
affected leaves, following this by pruning lightly, 
and in summer-time employing a fungicide occasion¬ 
ally to keep it in check. 

Xalmia latifolia (Brackens).—This succeeds best 
under practically the same conditions as a Rhodo¬ 
dendron, and an east border near a wall would 
suggest that very probably it is in too dry a spot. 
If you shift it into a more open position, taking 
care that it does not suffer from drought, it will 
probably flower. 

The Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale) (Afr*. Corbould- 
Warren).— The Myricas, though not showy shrubs, are 
desirable on account of their sweet scent. The 
native Sweet Gale or Dutch Myrtle should be grown 
wherever sweet smelling plants are cared for. It 
forms a thin bush. 2 feet or 3 feet high, having 
fragrant leaves with toothed margins. In a moist 
spot, such as a bog, it spreads by underground 
shoots, and soon forms a Urge mast. We have seen 


the Sweet Gale growing freely in stiff, poor soils 
where few things do well. The North American 
species, M. ceriiera (Wax Myrtle or Bayberry), M. 
pensyivannica, and M. c&lifornica are less common. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-tree cuttings (Pomological ).—Slips or 
shoots cut Irom fruit-treee will not root if set Into 
the ground as cuttings. Did they do so, vast 
numbers ol trees would be raised. If you wish to 
increase your trees, you must get stocks, plant them 
at once in good ground, and in rows 2 teet apart; 
then, rather than graft, as that could not be done 
on newly-planted stocks this spring, bud the stocks 
in their sides near the ground in August, taking the 
buds from strong young shoots then and inserting 
them in the stocks as rapidly as possible. Failing 
dwarfing or Paradise stocks to be got from a nursery, 
you may sow Apple or Crab-pips or seeds in the 
spring, and thus in two or three years raise free 
stocks in that way. 

Gooseberries to gather green (S. J. <?.).— 
Other than Whitesmith Gooseberry, which you have, 
six really good ones are Lancashire Lad, Crown Bob, 
and Whinhara Industry, reds; Berrys Early Herts 
and Keepsake, greens; and Railway, yellow. The 
colours given are those when ripe. The reds are 
grown almost universally in the London market 
gardens lor supplying early green fruit, and the 
greens are much grown for the same purpose in 
Kent; whilst when ripe less flavoured than other 
smaller-fruited varieties, yet the fruits are really 
very nice indeed. Gooseberries need protection from 
birds at two periods. One is when hard weather 
prevails and birds are driven for lack of other food 
to prey on the dormant buds, which they will de¬ 
stroy wholesale. In such case the best protection is 
found in hah-netting cast over the bushes or else 
netting them with black cotton. The other time for 
protection is when fruit is ripe. Then thrushes and 
blatkbirds do great harm, and netting over is the 
only safe protection. It is getting late to plant 
Gooseberry-bushes now, but so Jar north you may do 
so safely till the end of March. 


SHOBT REPLIES. 

In Dubio.—Yee ; Gladioli will do in such a position, 
but they will be later than those in a more favour¬ 
able site. Get in the Gladiolus The Bride at once, 
and plant the others as early in March as you can 

get the ground in good condition.- Edward H. Ball. 

— If we understand you, all you want is trees to 
block out the view of your grounds from your neigh¬ 
bour. If such is the case, then the trees we recom¬ 
mended in the issue of February 25th, page 106, are 
the moat suitable for the purpose. If we misunder¬ 
stand you, kindly repeat your query in full and give 
the width of the ground between your ditch and 

your boundary.- Statlinbro.— No; we have never 

noticed any difference In the size of Orange blooms 

when compared with those of Lemons.-Jf.-We 

have never seen the Turk’s Cap Gourd used as food. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBXJZTB. 

Names of plants.— W. R.—l, Acacia dealbata; 

2, Laehenalia penduia. Bee note on this page.- 

Mertyn .—Too much shrivelled to name correctly. It 
is, undoubtedly, a Bignoniaceous plant. If you send 
us a fresh specimen in bloom we will do our best 

to name it for you.- iirt. Corbould- Warren. —The 

Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale). Bee note.- Mrt. Huts.— 

N. pallidus-prascox.-Amateur, Blackburn.—1, Cyr- 

tomium falcatum; 2, D&vallia tenuifolia; 8, Com¬ 
pletely shrivelled up; 4, Onychium japonic urn? 5, 

Pteris cretica; C, Poly6tichum angulare. -IF. B. P. 

—1, € uprose us sempervirens; 2, Cupressue Lawsoniana 
lutea; 8, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 4, Cedrus Deodara. 

Name of fruit.— H. S .—Your Apple is, we think. 
Court Pendu Plat, but is difficult to eay with any 
certainty from one fruit only. 


Dandelion wine.— Will you kindly tell me how 
to make good Dandelion wine, and ir it should be 
made (1) of the flower or the leaves? (2) If it should 
be fermented? (3) If it may be kept in a cider-cask 
or bottled?—IN Dubio. 


Bulba v. birds.—In answer to " Alfred Smith’s ” 
inquiries on the above subject, in your issue of 
February 25th, the ” bud protector ,T can be ob¬ 
tained from Messrs. J. Bentley, Barrow-on-Humber, 
and the “ patent webber ” from the A. and N. 
Auxiliary Stores, price 4s. 6d. This one 1 know to 
be satisfactory. I have never tried any other.— 
Alanda. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF QARDEN8 
AND PLANT8. 


We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant . IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea tor the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of" The English Flower 
'Garden " as second prize . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot ho reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
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NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Scilla blfolla ruberrima.— This variety of 
S. bifolia, raised by the late Mr. James Allen, 
opens with a pecular reddish tinge on the nor¬ 
mal blue of the flowers, and is warmer-looking 
than the commoner blue-flowered S. bifolia. 
One would hesitate to say that it ie prettier, 
for it certainly is not, but it is a variety, 
apd a little group in the border attracts 
notice.—Ess. 

-The Winter Aoonlte.— Allow me to say that 
the advice given in the issue of February 
18th, page 96, by “Wyndham Fitzherbert,” 
who suggests that the Winter Aconite should 
be planted in hay-fields, seems to me to be 
unwise. It is poisonous, and though the 
leaves might not be there when the Grass was 
cut, cattle are generally in the fields before 
that time, and would suffer. May I add to 
the list of hardy Heaths for small gardens the 
beautiful Menziesias (Irish Heaths), which 
lasts a long time in blossom.— Anon. 

Hyacinthus lineatus.— This was very fine 
this year towards the end of February and the 
beginning of March, and it will last for a long 
time in bloom. Closely allied to HyacinthuB 
azureus, it seems even hardier and finer than 
that species, and is most welcome from the 
time its flowers begin to show colour—some¬ 
times in January—until well into March. 
The flowers are of a pretty shade of blue, and 
are prettier even than those of almost any of 
the Muscnris, which this and a few other 
species of Hyacinths so much resemble in 
general appearance.—A. S. D. 

The 8arag08sa Daffodil.— In continuation 
of my note on this Daffodil accompanying the 
photograph in Gardening Illustrated the 
other day, I may 6ay that this year it and N. 
minimus were practically simultaneous in 
their flowering this season, and that both are 
in full bloom as this note is written, on 
March 1st. Other Narcissi are by no means 
early with me, and some of them are lagging 
behind rather unaccountably. Just lately 
we have been having wet and cold weather, 
and some species and varieties are, appa¬ 
rently, less disturbed by certain weather con¬ 
ditions than are others.—8. Arnott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

Eupatorium Ianthinum.— Quite a large 
group of this pretty Mexican composite was 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on February 
28th. It is by no means a new plant in gar¬ 
dens, having been introduced as long ago as 
1849, but it is not very much grown. It was 
more cultivated a generation ago than it is 
now, and at that time was usually known as 
Hebeclinum ianthinum. It bears a consider¬ 
able resemblance to an enlarged Ageratum, 
the flowers, borne in large terminal heads, 
being of a purplish-lilac tint. Like all the 
greenhouse Enpatorinms, it ie of easy propa¬ 
gation and culture, for cuttings strike very 


readily in the spring, and form specimens 
that will flower freely in the early part of the 
New Year. A deeper-coloured form, which 
used to be known as Hebeclinium atrorubens, 
is more uncommon, but affords a pleasing 
change from the other. 

A note from Kent. —What a transforma¬ 
tion has taken place within the past week! 
The buds on the forest trees are bursting, 
those on fruit-trees are coming on apace, 
and Narcissus minor, N. nanus, and N. mini¬ 
mus are in full bloom. Narcissus cycla- 
mineus will be in bloom in a few days, and 
the same with N. pallidus praecox and N. 
Trumpet major. Chionodoxas, too, are add¬ 
ing their quota to the present display, and 
the foregoing, with Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops (which are not yet quite past their best), 
make the outside garden most interesting just 
now, and seem to make amends for the rough, 
wet weather of the past fortnight. 

8cablOsa caucasica.— The Caucasian Sca¬ 
bious, or Pincushion-flower, is a plant of 
sterling merit for the herbaceous border, 
with its large flowers of a light l&vender-blue 
—a rare shade in garden flowers. Commenc¬ 
ing to bloom in June, it continues until 
checked by frost, and forms an ideal subject 
for cutting. It is unwise to disturb the plants 
in the autumn, this frequently resulting in 
their loss during tho ensuing winter, but 
when starting into growth in the spring, they 
readily bear division. A light soil suits them 
best, and they are easily raised from seed. 
There is a white form, but it does not bear 
comparison with the type, and I find it diffi¬ 
cult of cultivation and sparing of perfect 
blooms.—J. R. H. 

Pear Beurri Ranee.— I note that “W.,” in 
alluding to this Pear on page 98, mentions 
“he has half his life been wanting to see a 
fruit of Beurr6 Ranee which anybody could 
call of first-class flavour.” I—and, no doubt, 
numbers more—have grown it for many years 
past, but I wonder how many among them 
can do otherwise than agree with your cor¬ 
respondent's comment? I have succeeded in 
growing fine examples, but even those ob¬ 
tained from a tree accorded a position on a 
wall facing south-west failed to ripen satis¬ 
factorily. If my memory serves me rightly, 
the beet-flavoured Beurri Ranee I have ever 
tasted were grown on the warm, gravelly 
loam in the old kitchen garden at Hampton 
Court Palace. I do not now trouble about it, 
as there are others far more satisfactory— 
such, for example, as Bergamotte d’Esp6ren, 
which, I am pleased to see, “W.” includes 
in the list given in the note referred to. In 
spite of adverse comments passed on this 
Pear at various times, it is, I consider, when 
well grown, one of the most valuable Pears 
we possess.—-A. W. 

The Rush-leaved Daffodil (Narcissus junci- 
folius).—-In this we have one of the Daffodils 
Which are neglected by those Who worship 


size and precision of form, but which arc 
admired by others who can appreciate the 
beauty of some of the smaller species. It is 
one of those which might with advantage be 
found more generally cultivated by the 
owners of rock gardens. Its small size, its 
informal character, and its general appear¬ 
ance indicate that it is better suited for the 
rockery than for the border, and its earliness 
to bloom points to the necesity of affording 
it a rather sheltered spot, so that its beauty 
may be enjoyed unimpaired by the bad 
weather so prevalent at the early time at 
which it blooms with us. It grows only a 
few inches high—generally about 6 inches or 
7 inches—the leaves being Rush-like and the 
flowers, occasionally solitary in gardens, as 
in their native habitats they generally are, are 
frequently borne two to three on a stem. The 
little flowers have both the crown and the 
cup of a bright golden-yellow. A free and 
rather open soil ie the best for this charming 
little Daffodil.—S. A. 

Early hardy Primroses.— While at the re¬ 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society attention in relation to Primroses 
was naturally centred on Mr. Gill’s very 
beautiful and novel, as well as absolutely 
distinct Primula Winteri, from the Hima¬ 
layas, it is possible that not all that should 
have been was given to the really fine lot 
of garden Primroses and Polyanthuses shown 
by Messrs. Clark, of Dover, certainly the 
brightest, finest, and most beautiful lot I have 
seen shown so early in the year. The firm 
seems to have been intercrossing the. well- 
known blue strain of the late G. F. Wilson 
with large-flowered forms of various colours, 
and in that way, while still having fine blues, 
yet greater size than has usually been seen 
is shown. They had also white, red, crim¬ 
son, and other colours, as well as glorious 
orange Polyanthuses. No doubt later we 
shall see some very fine groups of these bril¬ 
liant spring flowers from Dover. While the 
plants had been bloomed in a cool-frame, all 
the same they had not been drawn in the 
least, nor had the flowers lost their charac¬ 
teristic rich colouring.—A. D. 

Cutting Yew hedge.— If this should meet, 
the eye of “Warwick,” I should like to state 
my experience of treating a Yew hedge. I 
think mine must have been very much in the 
state of “Warwick’s.” Five years since I 
had one side of it cut back to 6 inches or 
7 inches from the main stems. Nice shoots 
were at once thrown out from the stems and 
branches, and at the present time it looks like 
a fine young hedge, covered with healthy 
young branenes from top to bottom. Then, 
last year, I had the other side treated in the 
same manner, and gaps in the bottom filled in 
with strong young plants. Here, again, the 
old stems and branches were soon covered 
with healthy young shoots, and there is every 
prospect that in » year or two it vfill preeent 
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the same aspect as the side first treated. My 
impression is that if both sides had been dealt 
with at the same time, the result would have 
been very different. i may say that the 
valuable suggestions made by the Editor were 
fully carried out, old manure was forked in 
and liberal supplies of liquid-manure and 
water frequently given, the ground being 
found, as he states, very dry.— J. Penh all. 

Some distinct forced shrubs.— Among a 
collection of forced shrubs shown at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on February 28th were several that are not 
generally.employed for that purpose. Among 
them were Amelanchier canadensis, an up¬ 
right bush, with a profusion of pure white 
flowers; Deutzia discolor grandiflora, a 
pretty Deutzia, with large white flowers in j 
flattened clusters; Exochorda grandiflora, 
known also as Spiraea grandiflora, the flowers 
of which are of the purest white; Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, pink; and G. sulphurea, pale 
yellow ; two very pretty and uncommon Aus¬ 
tralian shrubs; Rosa Hugonis, a yellow- 
flowered species from China, and very hand¬ 
some in the summer out-of-doors; Cydonia 
Maulei superba, a rich crimson-coloured 
variety .of Maule’s Cydonia, and the now 
well-known Jasminum primulinum. A fine 
group of the white-flowered variety of Wis¬ 
taria sinensis Was also very striking in the 
exhibit. A few Rhododendrons were also 
included, especially noteworthy being The 
Countess, with white blossoms; R. caucasi- 
cum pictum, white flowers marked with rose ; 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, rose, spotted; 
Vandyke, rosy-crimson ; and that well-known 
variety Pink Pearl. 

Rhododendrons from the West Country.— 

A very interesting collection of cut trusses 
of Rhododendrons was shown by Messrs. R. 
Gill and Sons, Tremough, Cornwall, at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on February 28th. The flowers were all cut 
from the open ground, and their freshness 
and rich colour made one long for the 
favoured climate of the West or England. 
Prominent among those exhibited were: 
Shilsoni, a now fairly well-known hybrid be¬ 
tween those two bright-coloured species, R. 
Thomsoni and R. barbatum. In general ap¬ 
pearance R. Shilsoni is about midway be¬ 
tween its parents, the colour of the large bell¬ 
shaped flowers being bright crimson. Rho¬ 
dodendron Harrisi, another Thomsoni hybrid, 
with deep, blood-red flowers, was also very 
striking, while the large, intensely-crimson 
blossoms of Duke of Cornwall cause it to 
be at once singled out for recognition. Seve¬ 
ral forms of R. arboreum were also shown, 
chief among them being R. arboreum cinna- 
momeum, with almost white flowers, the 
leaves clothed on the underside with a cinna¬ 
mon-coloured tomentum; R. arboreum Blood 
Red ; and R. arboreum roseum, whose flowers 
are of a lovely shade of deep pink. A form 
of the typical R. Thomsoni was remarkable 
for its depth of colour. 

Musoari moschatum.— The Grape Hya¬ 
cinths provide us with numbers of blue 
spring flowers, all of which are very accept¬ 
able in the garden, either spangling grassy 
bonks or brightening the beds and borders. 
The Musk Hvacinth, the subject of this note, 
is, however, \>y far the earliest to come into 
bloom, and is now, in the middle of February, 
in full flower. This, in spite of its delicate 
fragrance, is by no means a common plant in 
gardens, and its finest form, known as majus 
or flavum, is even rarer than the type. Its 
rarity is doubtless to a certain extent due to 
the fact that its dull yellowish-purple flowers 
are somewhat dingy in appearance, and en¬ 
tirely lack the beauty of their attractive rela¬ 
tives, the Grape Hyacinths, with their spires 
of beaded blue, In the matter of scent, how¬ 
ever, the Musk Hyacinth stands supreme, 
being, perhaps, the most exquisitely-perfumed 
flower that grows, ranking in this respect 
with another plant of rather sombre aspect, 
the Night-scented Stock, which is also re¬ 
markable for its surpassing fragrance. All 
those who value sweet perfume should grow 
this plant, for a dozen or so flower-heads 
placed in a vase will fill a room with their 
exquisite fragrarfee. It is d'f the Sasi^t pos¬ 


sible culture, succeeding in any soil and in 
any site, though, in order to induce freedom 
of flowering, a sunny position jshould .be 
selected. Here a large clump,'about 18 inches 
across, is now carrying forty flowers, many of 
which have been cut for the house. This i9 
the form flavum; which is^superior to the 
type. — Wyndham Fitzrerrerx, South 
Devon. , 

The beetTearaf— The note by r< W.,” in 
the issue of February 18th, simply confirms 
what I said regarding the texed question of 
“ the best ” Peaf or Pears. My remarks were 
to the efrect’that, with respect to the Pear, 
there is, and probably always will be, more 
difference of opinion than in the case of any 
other fruit. This, I believe, is the case, and, 
as I said, we have all a right to our own 
opinion. For this reason I refraiq from 
criticising “W.’s” selections, but I notice 
that he justly includes some *of my own 
favourites. If he will do me the favour of 
looking over my notes again, he will find that 
I did not claim that Louise Bonne de Jersey 
was the “best” Pear. I may not have made 
my meaning quite clear, but my words were : 

“ Personally, I think no Pear equals a 
thoroughly ripe Louise Bonne,”, meaning that 
from my own individual point of view I ap¬ 
preciated that variety more than any other. 
This is a different tiling from claiming the 
premier position among Pears for Louise 
Bonne, a thing I would never dream of doing. 
“W.” is ouite correct as to the value of 
what he calls “electioneering ” Pears, or, for 
that matter, any other fruit, my point being 
simply to show how tastes vary as regards 
varieties, and it is always of interest to obtain 
as many opinions as possible, were it only for 
that reason alone.—K bt. 

Sollla blfolla.— Before February passed 
away this year, Scilla bifolia in several of 
its varieties was in full bloom, the pretty blue 
flowers of the type looking finer even than 
any of the varieties of a different colour. 
This two-leaved Squill is earlier than S. 
sibirica, but is much less frequently seen in 
gardens. It is difficult to know why this is 
so, as the fact that it precedes its ally is an 
advantage, rather than a drawback to its 
value. It stands bad weather 60 well that it 
is bright and acceptable at a time when the 
early Crocuses are dashed by heavy rains and 
wind; while the upright, open blooms are 
brighter than those of Scilla‘sibirica. It i6 
also perfectly hardy, and grows freely enough 
in ordinary soil, varying from light to heavy 
loam. Excellent in grass, it is also beautiful 
on rockwork or in the border. There are 
several varieties of this Squill, S. bifolia 
taurica and S. b. grandiflora being excellent, 
and of a good blue. White varieties also 
exist, these being generally sold as S. b. alba. 
There is a pale flesh-coloured one, named 
carnea, which is sometimes sold for the true 
S. bifolia rubra, which is of a deep pink. 
The late Mr. James Allen raised several good 
varieties with pink or red flowers, such as 
Pinkerton, but these are not in commerce. 
Doubtless a considerable improvement could 
be effected by raising and selecting seedlings 
in gardens where S. bifolia seeds, but this is 
not everywhere, and in my garden this Squill 
does not produce seeds very freely.—S. 
Arnott. 

Croeuee* In meadow. —Many years ago I 
put a lot of Crocuses in a meadow sloping 
south, which is mown every year at hay-time. 
The soil is not exactly what Crocuses love, 
and the mice are very numerous, so that in 
one way and another I was not very charmed 
with the result. But this year the flowers 
have shown up, and are a source of great 
pleasure to me so early in the year. Six or 
seven species are used, and all seem to do 
quite well, from the early Imperati to the 
little Sieberi. This is a true example of wild 
gardening—that is, putting plants in places 
where they will take care of themselves. 
These Crocuses have never had the least at¬ 
tention paid to them beyond putting them 
on the turf or throwing a lot of bulbs into 
hollow places and covering them with any 
spare soil. The sparing garden could hardly 
be made in any simpler or better way. The 
Crocus, being a very early, mountain plant, 
ripen# ifs leave# early in the year, so that 


there is no danger of killing the plant in 
mowing, which takes place whenever the 
bailiff^wante the hav. It may easily be 
imagined how much trouble this would have 
cost indhe garden proper, with the chance of 
having them dug up and injured in various 
ways. - Also, we want our garden proper for 
better things,, that, ball for-more attention 
than.lliese do, andwhich flower all the sum¬ 
mer and autumn.—W. 

Paris Daisies In winter. —Nowadays it is 
by no means difficult to have a good show of 
Chrysanthemums until the middle of 
January,.but when they -are over the amateur 
is apt to find his greenhouse rather bare of 
flowers. In February and the early part of 
March there is not much for him to look at. 
Paris Daisies, properly grown, will help to 
! form a connecting link between Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and spring-flowering things. Last 
season I happened to have about two dozen 
plants which were not good efiough to plant 
out. k I must admit that they did not get the 
treatrftent' necessary to make really good 
plants. They were in 4-inch pots, and, owing 
to indifferent culture, they had a very meagre, 
appearance, and did not bloom during the 
summer. In autumn they made some growth 
and formed an abundance of buds, which 
opened during the winter, and “which I found 
useful for cutting. _ No more heat was given 
than was necessary to keep out frost. Had 
these plants been shifted and generously 
tfeat^d, they would have been/ of course, 
much larger,* but I question if- - there would 
have been blooms in proportion.*- I believe 
it will -be foimd that Paris- -Daisies, like 
Zonal Pelargoniums, flower best on a founda¬ 
tion of hard wood. Grow them along slowly, 
and they get fery hard and sturdy; then 
feed them, and-they-will be a mass of bloom 
when most needed.—B yfleet. 

Narcissus minimus.— This, the smallest of 

all Trumpet Daffodils, is again in bloom, and 
we are always glad to see its quaintly-formed 
little flowers as they appear early in the year. 
Its form is very distinct from that of the 
majority of the Trumpet or Ajax Narcissi that 
we always look upon it with a special plea¬ 
sure, even though the slugs, which seem fond 
of it, mar its beauty by the perforations and 
other disfigurements they may make in the 
blooms. Rising only an inch or two above 
the soil, the proper place for N. minimus' 
seem? to be the rock garden, where a little 
aroup ,r two will be sure to be enjoyed as ' 
February comes round. The N. minimus of 
the present day is not, however, ©o neat and 
tiny as that sent out many years ago, which I 
once had, but lost in the removal of my plants 
to another garden. The present-day minimus 
is nearer N. minor and N. nanus than the ori¬ 
ginal, but it is distinct from these and smaller 
in all its parts. The bright yellow flowers are 
acceptable every year as they open.—8. A. 

-This is the first of the true Daffodils to 

flower, generally coming into bloom in the 
south-west during the month of January. Cer¬ 
tain varieties of the Polyanthus section are 
of:en earlier, some of these occasionally ex¬ 
panding their blossoms even in the months of 
October and November in warm and sheltered 
borders in Devon and Cornwall. The best 
form of Narcissus minimus is a perfect minia¬ 
ture Trumpet Daffodil, but considerable 
variation appears to occur in the size of its 
flowers, these being sometimes almost as 
large as blooms of N. nanus, but there is, 
doubtless difference in the size of the flowers 
of the seedling forms in their native habitat. 
What may be held, however, to be the type 
plant, which bears the smallest blossoms, has 
flowers scarcely more than ^ inch across, 
which are borne on stems about 3 inches in 
height. A colony of a couple of dozen or so 
bulbs growing in a warm, sheltered nook in 
the rock garden, creates a lovely picture when 
in full flower in the month of January, espe- 
i eially if carpeted with 6ome low-growing 
plant, such as the delightful little Portu- 
1 guese annual Ionopsidium acaule, better 
known os the Violet Cress, which, if once 
sown seed, and will remain in bloom through 
the winter, its tiny lavender flowers setting 
i off the bright yellow of this little Daffttdil to 
perfection.—W yndRam FiTZHerRErT. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

This Nephrolepis has a wide geographical 
distribution, for it is said to occur in 
Southern Florida, Mexico, the East and 
West Indies, Central and South America, 
Southern Asia, China, the Pacific Islands, 
Australia, and part of Africa. It was intro¬ 
duced into this country as long ago as 1793. 
A remarkable feature in connection with this 
Fern is the fact that, though introduced so 
many years ago and for a long period a most 
popular decorative Fern, having been grown 
in some nurseries by thousands, there was no 
marked divergence from the typical form 
with ordinary pinnate fronds till a decade 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


GROWING LARGE BLOOMS IN 6-INCH 
POTS. 

| This is a phase of Chrysanthemum culture 

I that is destined to become extremely popular 
when the method is better undersiood. 

! Chrysanthemum trade specialists have grown 
plants in this fashion most successfully for 
many years past, and they have from time to 
time (set up these same plants in their mag¬ 
nificent groups for fully ten years past. It 
is nothing new, therefore, to the trade, but 
is new, more or less, to the amateur and pro¬ 
fessional grower. The system of growing 
one large bloom on each plant has much to 
commend it, because the propagation may 
begin later than is the case with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown in orthodox fashion, and this 
enables the grower to procure clean, healthy 
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The late kinds—really late November and 
December-flowering Chrysanthemums—are 
always much appreciated by growers because 
I of the lateness of their display, and although 
there is a somewhat restricted list of good 
things available at this period, they never 
look better than in the fine-quality blooms 
I that are grown in the fashion under notice. 

| I have followed the practice advocated 
herein for many years, and, knowing how 
j successful a careful cultivator may become 
when ordinary rules are observed, I recom¬ 
mend the system because of the simplicity of 
its methods and the wonderful results that 
are obtained. The order of inserting the 
cuttings should be as follows: Commence 
with all known late-flowering large Chrysan¬ 
themums, no matter of what type the flowers 
may be. r lhe very latest kinds should be 
first inserted, following on with other varie¬ 
ties rather less late in their known period of 



Nephrolepis eialtata lycopodioidea. From a photograph in Messrs. Rochford's nursciy. 


or so ago, when a form made its appearance, 
under cultivation in the United States, with 
divided pinnae. The development once 
started went on by leaps and bounds, till in 
the latest examples there is no superficial 
resemblance whatever to the original species 
with its stiff ladder-like fronds. Now the 
extreme forms have the fronds so divided 
and subdivided that they resemble a cluster 
of Moss, as may be seen by reference to the 
variety herewith illustrated—lycopodioides, a 
most appropriate name. Many Ferns show 
a considerable diversity of character among 
their numerous varieties, but in Done is the 
change so marked as in the case of this 
Nephrolepis, while, what is more strange, it 
took place in so short a time. X. 


Plants under greenhouse stage (Walwyn*). 
Try the stronger-growing varieties of Begonia Rr 
Pa die tun variegntum. Tradescantia zebrina, and Sol 
gmella denticulate Of Ferns yon might try Lephr 
dium niolle, Pterls serriilata, and Woodwardia ra< 
cans. Maily of the hardy Fern's, including ScoJbpe 
driume, Pofy'stfcb'tuns, etc., might also be tried. 
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stock in abundance. At this period, as a 
rule, old stools that have been properly cared 
for since the plants went out of flower in 
November or December last should now be 
in a very healthy and satisfactory condition, 
and in most instances these old 6tools should 
be bristling with numerous fresh growths, of 
comparatively recent development. With 
clean young shoots of this description, the 
would-be grower of large blooms on single 
stems in 6-inch or rather larger pots may 
commence the work of propagation with 
every prospect of a successful issue. It is not 
wise to insert the whole of the cuttings at | 
one and the same period ; the varieties, as I 
every observant grower knows only too well, | 
vary in their time of flowering. Some ex- j 
liibition varieties come into flower quite natu- 1 
rally in the latter half of October; these are 
usually spoken of as seini-early kinds. Then ' 
there are mid-season or November-flowering { 
varieties, and most of these plants are at 
their best in the earlier weeks of that month. 


flowering. Begin at once, and see that this 
section is completed before the month of 
March has expired. The mid-season kinds 
should be propagated during April and early 
May, and semi-early or October-flowering 
varieties should be dealt with in late Mav 
and the earliest days of June. I have seen 
grand results from propagation carried out 
during the periods above-mentioned. Readers 
of Gardenino Illustrated who desire to 
grow a number of pretty little plants for win¬ 
dow decoration or for window-boxes mav pro¬ 
pagate Chrysanthemums even later than the 
date already mentioned. Side-shoots taken 
from plants grown in orthodox fashion, and 
tops of plants obtained when the plants are 
pinched or cut back, will make pretty little 
specimen plants to flower in 5-inch pots; June 
and July are excellent months during which 
to insert such cuttings. 

It is better to insert cuttings of Chrvsan- 
themuins that are wanted to p^oditetf one 
large flower in a 6 inch pot in shallbV boxes, 
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pans, or around the edge of 5-inch pots. Ae 
a rule, a large number of such plante are re¬ 
quired in most gardens, and for this reason, 
as there is seldom a dearth of cuttings, it is 
better to utilise boxes and insert the cuttings 
in rows. This is a very easy means of raising 
a good supply of healthy young plants. Crock 
the boxes, covering the crocks with some of 
the rougher portions of the soil, finally filling 
in level with the upper edge of the box. 
Slightly firm the compost, which should com¬ 
prise loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, 
and a plentiful supply of road-grit or coarse 
silver-sand. This compost should be broken 
up and passed through a sieve with a half¬ 
inch mesh. Mix thoroughly before using. 
If pains be taken to put in the cuttings, 
which should be from 2£ inches to 3 inches 
in length, to the depth of about an inch, and 
the soil be pressed firmly to the base of each 
one, there is little doubt as to their satisfac¬ 
torily rooting. In order to avoid confusion, it 
is well to prepare each 6et of cuttings by 
itself, labelling each variety as it is dealt 
with, and inserting the cuttings as and when 
prepared. Water in with clear water, using 
a fine-rosed can, and, after allowing the 
boxes, etc., to drain, stand them on the side 
benches of the greenhouse, or, better, where 
just a little bottom-heat is available; in such 
conditions the cuttings will root quickly 
enough. The flagging of the cuttings during 
the propagation period does not concern 
me at all. Although the cuttings during 
the rooting process do not look very interest¬ 
ing or promising, it is wonderful how they 
pick up after a little while. A careful ob¬ 
server will be quick to note how first one leaf 
and then another seems to derive strength 
and support, until within two or three weeks 
in the genial atmosphere of a cool green¬ 
house, the rooted cutting comes into being, 
without any coddling whatever. So soon as 
the roots become active, the young, late- 
struck plants thrive in remarkable fashion, 
and, to prevent them becoming drawn and 
weakly, a shelf near to the glass in a care¬ 
fully ventilated glass structure is very essen¬ 
tial. In such circumstances they will quickly 
harden, subsequent to which they may be 
either potted up individually into 3-inch pots 
or be placed in a cold-frame to harden off 
preparatory to the repotting operation. 
Finally, place one plant in a 6-inch or 7-inch 
pot, two m an 8-inch, or three in a 9-inch 
pot. In the earlier stages keep the young 
plants in cold-frames, as cutting winds and 
trying climatic conditions in the early summer 
must be jguarded against. Later on, give the 
plants absolutely hard treatment, and keep 
them growing. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

New Inourved Chrysanthemum Ethel 
Thorp. —When this incurved bloom was sub¬ 
mitted to the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on the oc¬ 
casion of the show at the Crystal Palace in 
November last, several growers were dis¬ 
posed to question whether it should be classi¬ 
fied as a true incurved. Chiefly on account 
of its great size as an incurved bloom was 
its character questioned. Ultimately the 
variety was so well thought of that a first- 
class certificate was made in its favour. It 
is a very large bloom, having florets of 
medium breadth, that build up an even, in¬ 
curved flower of good substance. The colour 
may be described as silvery-pink. Growers 
of incurved Chrysanthemums who are exhibi¬ 
tors should make a note of this, as there is 
little doubt the blooms will be valuable in 
severe competition.—E. G. 

Mint and Chrysanthemums.— 1 The main 
object of market growers is to utilise space to 
the fullest extent—in fact, the man who can¬ 
not do this is out of his element. Crops must 
succeed each other as rapidly as possible, so 
that no part of the growing season is wasted. 
One method practised by London growers is 
to plant with Mint, houses that are to be 
occupied w’ith late Chrysanthemums. The 
Mint is planted early in October, the 
Chrysanthemums being stood on it. Before 
the Mint comes through, the Chrysanthemums 
are cut, so that one crop is coming on while 
the other is being marketed.— J. Co'rxhill. 
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ROSES* 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Considering the mild spring, Roses are 
backward in growth, which gives better pros¬ 
pects than usual that they will stand severe 
spring frosts. It is surprising how the frost 
has affected Roses this winter. Some varie¬ 
ties that were seldom touched by much colder 
weather than we have yet experienced are 
cut rather hard, while others, well known to 
be tender, have come through well, and this 
upon the same quarters. Most of the buds 
are looking well, especially those upon the 
standards. In pruning, I am pleased to find 
the pith sound in most cases, while the wood j 
upon the long climbers seldom promised , 
better, and there is every prospect of a good 
display. Last spring it was very discourag¬ 
ing to find so many blanks among budded 
stocks, much of which was caused by the 
severe late frosts we had. 

Try to complete the pruning of all Hybrid 
Perpetuals by the middle of the month, wait¬ 
ing a little longer with most of the Teas and 
the more tender of their Hybrids. Upon 
walls we may finish as soon as weather and 
circumstances permit, taking this opportu¬ 
nity to renovate the soil at the base of the 
plants before tidying up the border. Towards 
the end of the month there will probably be 
some young growth upon plants in warm and 
sheltered corners of the walls or fences. 
Green-fly often comes on these very early, 
sometimes while frosts are prevalent. These 
should be destroyed, otherwise they will 
hatch out a strong colony, that will quickly 
spread all over the Roses when favourable 
weather arrives. It is astonishing how much 
cold* some of the aphides can withstand. As 
the weather gets brighter, a slight shade may 
be afforded to plante under glass, but it 
should be withheld as long ae possible, and 
be very thin when applied. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses from cuttings [Col. R. V. Malden). 
—Your previous note was published in our 
issue for March 4th. Roses do not vary much 
in colour, whether growing upon own roots 
or stocks. A few of the darker Hybrid Per- 
petuals sometimes come more intense upon 
Brier than upon Manetti. The Rose you 
mention (Lady Roberts) is naturally very 
variable, sometimes as yellow as Mme. Hoste, 
and frequently not deeper in its rich apricot 
and coppery-red than a high-coloured Anna 
Olivier, the variety Lady Roberts sported 
from. Lady Roberts was brought out by 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co., not Messrs. B. 
Cant and Sons. It is a most beautiful Rose, 
but the colour is not affected by its being 
grown on its own roots or otherwise. The 
variety itself is very changeable; as much 
so as any Rose. 

Roses on own roOt8.— Colonel Malden’s 
experience with "Roses from cuttings,” as 
described in No. 1,669, is, I should say, ex¬ 
ceptional. My experience with Roses on 
their own roots is that the colours of the 
flowers are quite as rich as those on the 
Brier or Manetti, and in some cases richer. 
The one he quotes, Lady Roberte, is a sport 
from Anna Olivier, a Rose of very variable 
colour, and sports have the characteristic of 
sometimes sporting back. 1 should advise 
Colonel Malden to get as many Roses on their 
own roots aB he possibly can ; I do not think 
he will ever regret it. I am in full agree¬ 
ment with “P. U.,” in the current issue, who 
says: “ There can be no doubt that many 
varieties do better, or, at least, equally well 
upon their own roots.” There are many ad¬ 
vantages in own-root Roses. In the first 
place, it is very much easier to put in a cut¬ 
ting than to bud a Brier; next, if the cutting 
strikes, one gets a well-grown flowering bush 
much sooner than with a w’orked Rose ; and, 
lastly, one gets a Rose that will grow in 
almost any soil, is perfectly hardy, grows in 
most cases rampantly, and gives one more 
blooms and finer ones than Roses on stocks. 
At least,this is my experience with cuttings 
that are struck in the way I described in a 
previous number—struck and grown in the 
open.—C. N. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE CABBAGE CLUB. 

Mr. Crook, in his recent note on Cabbage 
club-root, mentions that this trouble is usually 
ascribed to insectB. Certainly a good deal of 
the trouble does arise from the maggot of the 
Cabbage-weevil, and it commonly, in such 
case, originates in the seed-bed. If, when 
plants are lifted for planting out, not only 
were the roots eased with a fork to preserve 
them, but also examined, and any swellings 
seen on them removed with a sharp knife, 
that form of club might be very much less. 
Even then it is a good plan to have in a pail 
a paste of clay, soft soap, soot, and paraffin, 
well mixed, into which the roots of the plants 
could, in handsful, be dipped and well coated 
before planting. The injury by the insect 
would then be possibly lessened. Certainly, 
the high moulding-up of stems of the Cabbage 
tribe to induce stem-rooting is good practice 
also, but by far the greater portion of the 
club-root trouble is caused by the presence 
in the soil of spores oi the club-fungus or 
Plasmodium, a form of this trouble that is 
more offensive and destructive. It is this 
complaint which it is found so difficult to deal 
with, as only drastic treatment of the soil can 
correct it. For ground, for the purpose of 
combating this or other disease, no applica¬ 
tion is so dangerous as is gas-lime, yet none 
so efficacious. That it contains in its com¬ 
position a good deal of sulphuric acid, there 
can be no doubt, and it is primarily to allow 
some of that potent chemical to be dissipated 
in the air that it is recommended, when 
ground is dressed with it, that it lie exposed 
to the air several weeks before it is dug in. 
I know of no ingredient which Beems so 
destructive to the Plasmodium as is this 
same acid in the lime. 

It may be, perhaps, that club-root is pri¬ 
marily generated in soil by frequent applica¬ 
tions of animal manure, making the ground 
overlight and rich for Cabbages, yet adding 
no lime, which is to that family so essential. 
It seems to be overlooked that the native spe¬ 
cies of Brassica oleracea is found growing 
primarily on the chalk cliffs of our eastern 
sea coast. Possibly frequent heavy liming of 
soil would help to keep it much sweeter than 
it too often is. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A trap to oatoh fleld-mlot.— A French 
mechanic, M. Abel Lhomme, has invented an 
ingenious trap for field-mice. This is simply 
a zinc box about 1 foot wide by 1 foot deep, 
which, being partially filled with water, is 
sunk into the ground, the upper part, which 
is above ground, being a kind of cage trap, 
baited with grain, and opening and shutting 
automatically. Enormous quantities of field- 
mice are said to be destroyed weekly by 
means of one or two of these traps. For 
convenience in lifting, etc., the box is fitted 
with handles. 

8llver-leaf fungus.— I was glad to see 

“A. D.’s” interesting letter in your last 
January number with regard to silver-leaf 
fungus. If, in the experiment he mentions, 
one or two trees had been left for control, it 
would have been more conclusive, but as they 
all recovered, it may, perhaps, be fairly safe 
to assume that the lime was the cause of the 
recovery. I may say, however, that in the 
autumn of 1909 I planted an Apricot on a 
south wall, which last year developed silver- 
leaf, notwithstanding the fact that lime and 
mortar-rubbish were mixed in good quantity 
with the fresh soil in which it was planted. 
Its roots cannot penetrate into uncongenial 
soil, owing to a concrete foundation, running 
out to 8 feet from the wall. Twelve out of 
fifty-two Victoria Plums planted at the same 
time in the orchard now have the same 
disease, the ground having previously had 
a light application of lime. I shall try 
"A. D.’s ” remedy for them, as they certainly 
require more lime, and I shall leave two trees 
for control. One or more of the Plums and 
Apricot trees I refer to may have been affected 
with silver-leaf in the first instance, and 
it is possible 1 may have spread the disease 
by using the same knife in cutting them back 
in March.—G. D. Lake, Mortimer, Berks. 
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INDOOR PLANT3. 

CARNATION LADY COVENTRY. 

Let it be said at once that this is the biggest- 
flowered Carnation of my acquaintance, not 
excepting the finest of the Malmaieon section. 
The above-named variety is a half-bred, its 
pollen parent having been Princess May, of 
the Malmaison group and its seed parent a 
perpetual of the American class. Hence it 
rnay be rightly described as a perpetual Mal¬ 
maison. The flowers, which are of reddish- 
scarlet colour, are of prodigious size—some, 
indeed, have measured 6 inches in diameter— 
large enough, we think, for any purpose to 
winch a Carnation may be put. The flower 
shown in the picture represents a half-de¬ 
veloped bloom, the fully expanded flower 
bearing the unmistakable impress of the Mal¬ 
maison. From my point of view, I regard 
Lady Coventry as of an epoch-making 
character, since the maternal influence of the 
cross is demonstrated in the early flowering 


CHINESE PRIMULAS AT READING. 
At the present time there is in the trial 
grounds of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read¬ 
ing, a sumptuous feast of the Chinese 
Primula in its many and varying phases. It 
is not a display of the moment, as it had its 
beginning weeks ago in the dullest days of 
winter, and will be continued for many weeks 
to come. That this is so of all the Primulas 
that figure under the head of P. sinensis all 
gardeners will know quite well, though the 
more immediate displays, as also its profu¬ 
sion or its uninterrupted continuity, are fre¬ 
quently enough controlled by circumstances. 
For example, the gardener who delights in 
growing the giant strains of these flowers 
for exhibition and takes pride in producing 
plants of 2 feet or so in diameter, may, after 
having inspected the moderately sized plants 
favoured by Messrs. Sutton, return home 
with a feeling of pride far greater than when 
he left. He would probably recall with great 
satisfaction the fact that he had upon occa¬ 
sion grown the best plants on for a second 



Carnation Lady Coventry. 


of the plants—a flowering group having been 
staged on February 28th of the present year, 
long before the typical Malmaison is avail¬ 
able. In this way the cross is valuable, while 
its progeny may give us novelties of a more 
sensational character in the years to come. 
Lady Coventry is one of many seedlings 
raised by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N. E. H. Jenkins. 

Verbenas.— Not many people trouble about 
keeping old plants of Verbenas now, and 
seeing that most excellent strains can be de¬ 
pended upon from seed, it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to burden a greenhouse with old plants 
in winter. As the time of sowing seed is upon 
us, may I suggest the capabilities of this 
very useful flower? We are so accustomed to 
see them planted out in beds that one is apt 
to forget that they make capital subjects 
for window-boxes and baskets, if only the 
precaution is taken to pinch out the leading 
shoot when two or three inches long, and to 
secure lateral growths that will clothe the 
base of the plants with leaves. This in a 
window-box or basket is important, but is 
not always considered,— Leahurst. 
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year, thereby making of them giants in a 
twofold sense. That both the gardener and 
the firm whom we have now in mind would 
be equally right there is no gainsaying, 
though, beyond the fact that the twain are 
working w r ith one and the same group of 
plants, there is not the least in common. 
The gardener is working to obtain fine indi¬ 
vidual examples—plants that will assuredly 
demonstrate cultural skill, provide him or 
his employers with a big spectacular feast of 
the flowers and plants also capable of utili¬ 
tarian purposes if such were needed. On 
the other hand, Messrs. Sutton, while ob¬ 
taining in the pursuance of their special busi¬ 
ness in these Primulas a spectacular display 
not equalled w r ithin the limits of the British 
Isles, aim at nothing of the kind. Rather is 
this feast of flowers of which I write but the 
outcome of circumstances, the aim and ob¬ 
ject of all of which are a maximum crop of 
seeds. For this and this alone all else is 
subordinated, and year by year thousands of 
the plants are grown as greenhouse annuals, 
and, having served their purpose and run 
their short-lived course, are as regularly 
carted to the rubbish-heap. I have said that 


everything is subordinated to providing a 
big crop of seeds, and this is true indeed, 
even of the great flower picture itself. That 
is to say, no plant or group is made an idol 
for the eyes alone, since, so soon as a flower 
is ready for fertilisation, so soon is the 
camel’s-hair brush brought into play. In 
this way, indeed, the work of fertilising 
begins with the earliest expanded flowers, 
and this season has been in operation from 
the opening days of the present year. Every¬ 
thing, in short, is part of a perfected system, 
the experiences of years dove-tailing and 
combining to render" the results almost a 
practical certainty. Hence, it has been 
found that early-summer seed-sowdng is be9t 
calculated to give that size of plant most 
favoured, and which, by being precluded 
from flowering from October to December, 
does not waste all its earliest and best 
flowers, so far as the seedsman is concerned. 
Then, again, the small or moderately-sized, 
meagre-looking plant of a perfectly uniform 
growth is that seen on every hand, and that, 
too, in its thousands. One marvels, indeed, 
at the symmetry of the plants, their com¬ 
parative spareness, and anon at the ricli 
abundance of seed-pods such youthful ex¬ 
amples furnish. The things the private 
gardener often prides himself in—big, fat, 
outspreading leaves—Messrs. Sutton have no 
room for, hence they are unknown. In short, 
it is the plant of medium size, hardness, ann 
compactness that is found to be the best 
seed-bearer, and the efforts to produce and re¬ 
produce such examples from year to year 
are so successful that one season’s plants 
might well have been modelled from those 
of the year before. Indeed, this is the fact, 
so closely is the routine guided by the vast 
resources, experiences, and records*which the 
firm has at its command. 

Next in importance to a rich harvest of 
seeds is the ever present hope of improving 
the existing types of these flowers, albeit the 
idea at first sight, seeing the wonderful 
range of colour, form, and variety now filling 
the glasshouses here, savours of the impos¬ 
sible. Messrs. Sutton, however, do not be¬ 
lieve in finality—that stage in plant evolu¬ 
tion beyond which it is not possible to go. 
Hence, to-day as of yore a keen eye is kept 
on the smallest evidences of a breakaway 
from the normal or the fixed types of these 
flowers, while experiments in the cross-breed- 
I ing of the Primula, involving the expendi¬ 
ture of much time and money, are conducted 
upon a very large scale. In certain instances 
the results of the work of the cross-breeder 
are known practically beforehand ; in others, 
fixity is unknown. This is best seen, per¬ 
haps, in the “Duchess ” race of these flowers, 
the original of which, introduced ten or a 
dozen years ago, created quite a mild sensa¬ 
tion in the Primula world. Since its com¬ 
ing its influence has been imparted unmis¬ 
takably to other types of the flower, the 
“Ivy-leaved” Duchess affording the best 
proof that the leafage is as subject to that 
subtle influence termed “ sporting ” as are 
the flowers. Proof of this, of course, had for 
years existed in the case of palmate and 
Fern-leaved types, which in all other respects 
are identical. How soon a sport or a break 
may appear, or how many the years of work¬ 
ing* and waiting, are a problem as yet un? 
solved. This thing, however, is certain, that 
the work of experiment is unflaggingly pur¬ 
sued till the ultimate goal is reached. Just 
now the Messrs. Sutton are particularly in¬ 
terested in an “eyeless” or all-white sport 
that a year or two ago appeared in the stel- 
lata section of their Primulas, and which by 
the deletion of the green eye at the centre 
of the flower has resulted in an absolutely 
pure-white flower. In some of the red- 
flowered classes a snow-white eye of nearly 
circular form has replaced the green-yellow 
eye to which growers of the tribe have been 
so long accustomed, and, despite the ap¬ 
parent insignificance of these things, the 
change in the flower as a whole is not a little 
remarkable. 

Turning to the thousands of flowering 
plauts filling house after house, now of 
purest white, affording every conceivable 
variety of form, or anon of crimson, coral, 
pink, salmon, or other shade of colour, one 
obtains some idea of the labour seed raising 
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mi such lines as here obtain involves. Pro¬ 
minent among the more striking varieties was 
noted that ever-popular variety The Duchess, 
the handsome white flowers being rendered 
conspicuous by a zone of bright rosy-car- 
minc encompassing a clear yellow eye. The 
combination is remarkable—indeed, unique. 
Crimson King and Brilliant King may be 
said to constitute the last word in gorgeous 
colouring, and there is nothing in the vast 
collection grown to compare with the splen¬ 
dour of these twain. Of surpassing brilli¬ 
ance at any time a spell of sunshine is re¬ 
quired to bring into fullest relief the rich 
crimson-velvet colouring with which they 
are endowed. The former is much the earlier 
in its flowering, and is the darkest crimson 
variety extant. Brilliant Kins? has the larger 
flowers, and these arc more finely fringed. 
Obviously, there is room for both in any 
collection to keep up a succcssional flower¬ 
ing. Lord Roberts is of soft salmon shade, 
and with large, fringed flowers. Reading 
Blue and the new dark blue, The Czar, are 
indispensable in the colour shades named, 
and always command attention by their 
beautiful and refined as well as distinctive 
tones. Brilliant Rose, Improved Reading 
Scarlet, Royal White, and Reading Pink are 
all excellent in their way. The “giants” 
are a class apart, and Royal White, Crimson, 
Salmon Pink, and Alba magnifica of this set. 
are superb in size as well as petal texture. 
Apart from their splendid proportions, there 
is a solid look about the flowers which 
separates them from all. 

Nor must one omit to mention the elegant 
“star” race of these plants, without doubt 
the most valuable of all for room decoration. 
There are a lightness and grace about them 
which are irresistible, while for freedom and 
profuseness of flowering they are unique. 
Here they are seen in all shades of colour— 
white in variety, pink, pale and dark blue, 
ruby, salmon, and the like—great blocks or 
masses of one and all, now of hundreds or 
anon of thousands of plants of one variety 
alone, the whole constituting one great 
picture of colour beauty and variety, while 
demonstrating to the full what is possible in 
the greenhouse alone during the dullest and 
darkest days of the year. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


HARD-WOODED PLANTS IN FLOWER. 
Probably owing to old associations, I must 
confess to a special liking for many of the 
plants (principally natives of Australia and 
South Africa) to which the term of hard- 
wooded is generally applied. Many of these 
were at one time extensively grown as large 
specimens, but have now completely gone out 
of favour. Still, a considerable number of 
them will flower freely in the shape of small 
bushes grown in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter. Among the great number of hard- 
wooded plants, flowers may be met with at 
almost any season of the year, but it is in 
late winter and during the spring months that 
the majority of them are at their best. The 
most extensive class of plants belonging to 
this group is the Heaths (Erica), and their 
decline in favour is more marked than in 
any other. In proof of this I may mention 
that in MTntoslTs “Practical Gardener,” 
published in 1840, the following passage 
occurs under the head of Erica : “ Erica is a 
genus so popular, it would be vain to make a 
selection. Where there i6 any attempt at col¬ 
lection, there should not be less than from 
200 to 300 species of this family.” 

Now very few species are obtainable from 
the ordinary sources of supply, and the only 
ones that can be purchased in quantity are 
those grown for market. Of these, ferica 
gracilis, with its white variety, first makes its 
appearance in the autumn, closely followed 
by Erica caffra, Erica hyemalis, and Erica 
melanthera, which bloom more or less 
throughout the winter. Next comes E. Wil- 
moreana, followed later on by E. candidis- 
sima and E. Spenceriana, while in late spring 
and early summer E.* vehtricOsa and E. 
Cavendishi are particularly attractive. This 
last-named is especially noteworthy, on ac¬ 
count of its bright yellow flowers. 

Epacris. Some of the different forms of 
Epacris were in bloom at Christmas, and not 
only are several still in flower, but a sueces- 
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sion will be kept up for some time. Among 
those now in bloom is Epacris onosmaeflora, 
of which there is a variety with very tiny 
blossoms, like little rosettes. It is singular, 
inasmuch as very few of this class have 
flowers of a duplex character. Epacris longi- 
flora, with long, tubular blossoms, of a droop¬ 
ing character, that furnish the under-sides of 
the spreading shoots, will, with its several 
garden forms, flower from now till midsum¬ 
mer or thereabouts. 

Boronia megastigma, with its drooping, 
bell-shaped, sombre-coloured blossoms, choco¬ 
late without and greenish-yellow within, is 
remarkable for its delicious fragrance. In 
this respect it is surpassed by none of the 
occupants of the greenhouse. Of this the 
earliest blossoms, as a rule, expand about the 
end of January, and a succession is kept up 
for a long time. Only half-a-dozen of their 
insignificant flowers are sufficient to make 
their presence manifest for some distance 
around. Another species—B. heterophylla— 
is, in the showy character of its carmine- 
coloured blossoms, much superior to B. mega¬ 
stigma, but they are without that delightful 
perfume that renders the flowers of this last- 
named so agreeable. A later-flowered spe¬ 
cies than either of the two named is Boronia 
elatior, usually at its best in April and May. 
The drooping, bell-shaped flowers of this spe¬ 
cies are borne in great profusion. They are 
of a kind of deep carmine rose-colour. 

Cytisus racemosus. —This is one of the 
most accommodating of hard-wooded plants 
—in fact, it is by some scarcely included 
under that head. It is very popular as a 
market plant, and many of those brought 
into Covent Garden are little models, pre¬ 
senting one mass of their deliciously-fragrant 
golden blossoms. The paler yellow C. ele- 
gans, with its silky foliage, is grown to. a 
much less extent than C. racemosus. One 
drawback to Cytisus racemosus is that it is, 
when in the bud state, much affected by the 
sulphur-laden fogs so often experienced 
within the London area. A comparatively 
short period of fog will often cause all the 
buds to drop. 

Chorizemas. —The Pea-shaped blossoms of 
these are for the most part of some shade of 
red or orange, though in Chorizema tiuva 
they are yellow. Apart from the bright and 
attractive tint of their blossoms, the Chori¬ 
zemas are noteworthy from the lengthened 
period over which their season of flowering 
extends, for some of them were in bloom be¬ 
fore Christinas, and bid fair to continue till 
spring is well advanced. 

Azaleas. —The different forms of Indian 
Azalea are among the few’ hanbwooded plants 
that have always been grown to a consider¬ 
able extent. Whereas in the olden days they 
were frequently met with in the shape of 
large specimens, this mode of culture is now 
seldom followed, and nearly all the plants 
disposed of in this country are as short stan¬ 
dards, that can be well accommodated in pots 
5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. Of course, 
larger ones ean be purchased, but the bulk 
is made up of such as these. ' - 

Daphne indica rubra.— In a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 60 clegs, this Daphne w ill pro¬ 
duce its sweetly-scented blossoms by Christ¬ 
mas. Under these conditions the flowers are 
now almost, if not quite, over, but where it 
is grown under cooler conditions it is still in 
bloom. In nurseries this Daphne is usually 
increased by grafting, but I prefer plants on 
their own roots. 

Correa. —The Correas, or Australian 
Fuchsias, as they are sometimes termed, form 
a pretty and distinct class, whose blossoms 
are produced throughout the winter and 
spring months. The brightest-coloured are 
C. cardinalis and C. magnifica. They are 
not difficult to strike from cuttings, but grow 
with greater freedom when grafted on to one 
of the Eriostemons. 

Crowea 8aligna. —This is a pretty free- 
floweriug 6hrub, with pink blossoms, borne 
from autumn till the spring. A second spe¬ 
cies—namely. C. angustifolia—has narrow 
petals, and is just, now opening its earliest 
flowers. 

Diosma. —A Bouth.African genus joT small 
shrubs. They are somewhat upright in 


growth, the shoots being clothed with aro¬ 
matic leaves and terminated by heads of 
small flowers, in some instances white and in 
others mauve. 

Eriostemon.—T he Eriostemone, for the 
most part, form dense Box-like bushes, thickly 
laden with white, starry flowers. Some of 
them have been flowering from the early days 
of the year, and bid fair to continue* for a 
long time yet. The best are E. buxifolius, E. 
densiflorus, and E. pulchellus. 

Grevillea. —An extensive genua, of which 
G. alpina, with narrow, hoary leaves and 
pink flowers; G. rosmarinifolia, whose blos¬ 
soms are of a deeper tint; and G. Preissei or 
Thelemanniana, with prettily-divided leaves 
and flowers more or less of a red or yellowish 
tint, are still in bloom. 

Polygala.— Through all the South African 
Polygalas there runs a strong family likeness, 
and the whole of them are pretty, continuous- 
flowering shrubs. Neat little bushes about 
18 inches high are the most effective. A good 
form of Polygala myrtifolia is as fine as 
any. 

Other hard-wooded plants which are, as a 
rule, somewhat later in flowering than those 
above-mentioned, are: Aotus gracillima, 
whose slender shoots are crowded for a long 
distance with small Pea-shaped flowers of a 
red and yellow colour; Aphelexis, now in¬ 
cluded in the genus Helichrysum, with starry- 
like everlasting flowers; Genetyllis, whose 
flowers are small, but each cluster is sur¬ 
rounded by large, brightly-coloured bracts, 
and in this'way they resemble a large bloom ; 
Pimeleas, with terminal heads of pretty white 
or pink flowers, and Tremandra hirsuta and 
T. verticillata, with pink and violet flowers 
respectively. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blight on Azaleas.—I encloee specimens of a 
blight which I have found in various stages on a 
white double Azalea, brought from a nursery. Soimi 
pieces arc much larger and more fleshy. Will you 
kindly let me know what it is?—G. K. 

[The Azalea sprays enclosed are attacked 
by a species of Exobasidium, which occasion¬ 
ally affects not only the Indian Azalea, but 
some of its allies. The gall-like growths 
should bo picked off and burnt as soon as 
they are seen, and the plant sprayed with 
one of the many fungicides now to be ob¬ 
tained. In a close, mGist atmosphere, this 
gives more trouble than in a light and airy 
structure.] 

Bams of bulb.—I have a Lily bulb of which I 
should be glad to know the name. I imagine it to 
be a Crinum. It is a youngish plant, and has not 
flowered yet. The leaves die off in winter, but are 
now starting into growth. They are yellowieh-green 
and pointed, about three quarters of a yard in length 
from the top of a long stem growing out of a big 
Onion-like bulb, which rests on the surface of,the 
earth in the pot. I was told that the parent plant 
had a pale-rose flower. I should be much obliged if 
you would name the plant, and give any cultural 
directions you think necessary.—F. E. H. 

[From your sketch, the bulb may be either 
. a Crinum or a Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis 
Belladonna), and, as there are pale rose 
flowers in both genera, your colour descrip¬ 
tion does not help us. The early growth 
would point to its being a Belladonna Lily, 
as the Crinums, unless grown in heated 
structures, are now at rest, and will be for 
some time hence. As the plant is how in 
growth, ample supplies of water must bo 
given. Cannot you presently send us a leaf 
and refer again to this note? With some 
evidence before us wo might assist you, but it 
is difficult to work in the dark.] 

Primula kewenals.—I" intend growing some 
Primula kewensis in pots in tin unhealed green¬ 
house. Will you kindly inform me what 6oil it re¬ 
quires, how much water, and If liquid-manure ia 
good?—P rimula. 

[Raised from seed, the above may be grown 
similarly to the Chinese Primula so far as its 
soil requirements are concerned—ihat is to 
say, loam, leaf-mould, and 6and, with & very 
little old and finely-sifted manure, or, failing 
that, add p little more leaf-mould. The loam 
should represent one-half of the bulk. No 
liquid-manure should be given, though soot- 
water may be applied when the plants h&vo 
become established.' The water requirements 
of a plant depend upon its age, the amount of 
root-fibre existing, heat and cold, and other 
things, hence* we. cannot say “how much 
water ” should be given.] 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM PULCHELLUM. 
This very distinct Odontoglossum was first 
discovered by Mr. G. Uro-Skinner in Guate¬ 
mala, and plants were sent by him to England 
in 1840. It flowered for the first time in this 
country in the collection of Mr. Bateman at 
Knypersley, Cheshire, in February of the fol¬ 
lowing year. There are several varieties of 
this species, some bearing flower-spikes very 
little larger than those of the Lily of the 
Valley, which is known in some collections as 
O. pulchellum Egertonianum ; the best form, 
which is a larger-flowered variety, is known 
as Q. p. majus or grandiflorum. In both 
forms, owing to the erect position of the 
raceme, the flowers appear to be inverted, the 
lip being uppermost. The flower-spikes in 
O. p. majus, are as long as, or rather longer, 


lightest position available in the house. The 
new' growths generally 6tart away when the 
flower-spikes are forming, but as a rule they 
do not commence to push forth new roots till 
after the spikes are cut. Then is the best 
1 time to repot plants that may require larger 
! receptacles or fresh rooting materials, but re- 
! potting should be done only when absolutely 
| necessary, as, like many other Orchids, O. 
j pulchellum resents having its roots disturbed, 
and often takes a very long time to recover 
its normal condition. Therefore, when a 
well-established plant has to be repotted, and 
| there is some likelihood of the roots being 
broken or disturbed, try turning the plant out 
I of the pot in the usual manner, carefully 
break around the rim of the old pot, taking 
the pieces of crock away by degrees until the 
old drainage is reached. By leaving this en- 
* tire, there is very little root disturbance. 
Then, if the whole of the compost has become 



Part of a apray of Odontoglossum pulchellum. From a photograph in 
Gunnerabury House gardens, Acton. 


than the leaves, bearing a raceme of from five 
to ten flowers at its upper extremity. The 
flowers each measure over an inch in dia¬ 
meter, sepals and petals of a pure crystalline 
white, the lip also white, with a crest of 
lemon-yellow colour. Its attractiveness is 
further enhanced by the pleasant Hyacinth 
fragrance of the flowers. Well grown and 
thoroughly established plants bloom profusely 
and are very useful for cutting at this sea¬ 
son, the sweet-scented white flowers being 
particularly adapted for buttonholes and bou¬ 
quets. In a moderately cool, airy atmos¬ 
phere, the flowers last a month, or even six 
weeks, in perfection. 

O. pulchellum should during the summer 
months be afforded the same kind of treat¬ 
ment as given to plants of the well-known O. 
crispum and its varieties. In winter it should 
be placed in the coolest part of the inter- 
mediate-house. The plant enjoys plenty of 
light, but not actual sunshine; therefore, 
where possible, it should be placed in the 


decomposed, carefully remove as much of it 
as possible from between the roots. The 
whole should then be placed in a larger-sized 
pot, filling up to rather more than half its 
depth w’ith the necessary drainage materials, 
using for the compost three parts of Os- 
munda-fibre to one part of living Sphagnum 
Moss. Chop both materials up moderately 
fine, adding sufficient small crocks to assist the 
water to pass rapidly through the compost, 
and to prevent stagnation in the potting mate¬ 
rials. This is very important, as this parti¬ 
cular species does not care to have its roots 
for long together in a wet, saturated condi¬ 
tion. Pot the plant with moderate firmness, 
and keep the base of the pseudo-bulbs just 
on a level with the rim. The critical period 
with this Odontoglossum, as with others of 
the same section, is just after repotting, as it 
is at that time an easy matter to afford too 
much water, thereby causing the old roots to 
decay, the pseudo-buds to shrivel, and later on 
the loss of many leaves. Therefore, until the 
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new growihs are making good progress, and 
the roots are fairly active, water should be 
sparingly applied, merely sprinkling very 
lightly around the edge of the pot whenever 
the surface appears to be dry. When roots 
become plentiful, and the plant becomes 
thoroughly re-established, more frequent and 
liberal waterings become necessary. This 
plant, when the pseudo-bulbs are fully made 
up, is liable to start away into second growth 
if kept too moist at the root, and will flower 
sparingly or not at all. To avoid this, care¬ 
fully note that when the pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured, and the eyes of the new growth 
are quite visible, the usual amount of water 
should be gradually lessened, 60 that in a 
short time it may be discontinued for several 
weeks, under which conditions the plant will 
bloom satisfactorily. When in a resting con¬ 
dition, great care should be taken not to 
overdo it in the matter of reducing the 
amount of water, as much harm may accrue, 
and the pseudo-bulbs become unduly 
shrivelled. Strong, well-rooted plants will 
withstand the short drying period much 
better than those with small pseudo-bulbs and 
few living roots. O. pulchellum majus is well 
worthy of extended cultivation, and growers 
would do well to add it to their collections 
whenever they have the opportunity to do so. 


DENDROBIUM AINSWORTHI. 

I have a plant of Dendrobium Ainsworthl. It has 
formed several new bulbs, and is very healthy, but I 
cannot get it to bloom. I am giving it sumo treat¬ 
ment as Dendrobium nobile. Am 1 doing right? A 
few cultural hints would greatly assist. Kindly 6tate 
at what time of the year it should bloom?— New 
Reader. 

[This pretty Dendrobium was one of the 
first to be raised by artificial hybridisation 
in the collection of Dr. Ainsworth, at Lower 
Broughton, near Manchester, where it 
flowered for the first time in 1874, and when 
shown at the Royal Horticultural Society on 
February 18th in the same year, in a small 
state, it secured a first-class certificate. Its 
parents are D. aureum (D. heteroearpum) 
and D. nobile. Since this hybrid first ap¬ 
peared, other similar crosses have been made 
by various cultivators, and generally with 
superior varieties, the result being such im¬ 
proved forms as D. Ainsworthi splendidissi- 
inum, D. A. roseum, D. A. grandiflorum, 
D. A. Leechianum, D. A. Leeanum, D. A. 
Woodhatch variety, D. A. Hazelbourne 
variety, also the fine D. A. intertextum, etc., 
all of which have a pleasing combination of 
colours, which are greatly enhanced by the 
profusion with which the flowers are pro¬ 
duced. In points of size, colour, and free¬ 
dom of flowering, neither of the parents can 
Iny any claim to be superior to any of these 
varieties, and they well deserve to be more 
generally cultivated. The sepals and petals 
of Dendrobium Ainsworthi are French white, 
sometimes tinted with rose-purple towards 
the tips, the lip always having a deep maroon- 
purple centre, with numerous radiating 
streaks of the same colour. Some of the 
newer varieties have larger or better-coloured 
flowers than the original hybrid, but all have 
similar characteristics as regards their 
general appearance. 

The time of flowering of D. Ainsworthi and 
its varieties is during the early spring 
months, but plants that are placed in strong 
heat during the growing period, and that 
finish up their new pseudo-bulbs early in the 
season, may often be had in bloom during 
winter. Plants that have already bloomed 
and reouire attention as to repotting, etc., 
should be attended to soon after the young 
growths have started, and just before new 
roots commence to push out from the base of 
these growths, otherwise, if these tender 
roots are allowed to get too far advanced 
before repotting, they are apt to get damaged, 
and the coming season’s growth thereby 
seriously impaired. Being a fairly strong, 
upright-growing plant, the ordinary flower¬ 
pot is the best receptacle to prow it in, but 
over-large pots should be avoided, and in no 
case do such plants require any great depth 
of compost. The pots should be drained to 
about one-half their depth with clean crocks, 
over which it is the custom to place a thin 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss to keep the 
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drainage clear. The compost may consist of 
Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss in equal proportions. Cut these 
materials up moderately fine, well mix them 
together, and add sufficient small crocks to 
assist water to pass freely tnrough the whole. 
Dendrobiums should not have their roots un¬ 
necessarily disturbed, therefore, when re¬ 
potting well-rooted plants, it is advisable to 
break the old pot and pick out as much of the 
compost as possible, and, if the drainage is 
found to be well filled with roots, do not dis¬ 
turb it, but place the whole together into a 
larger pot, filling up with additional drainage 
and the ordinary depth of compost. Pot each 
plant with moderate firmness. In potting, 
especially where a collection of Dendrobes is 
grown, a few plants may be found which have 
become weakened, either from loss of roots 
or some other cause, and the best way to 
treat such plants, whether large or small, is 
to turn them out of the pots, cutting away 
all dead roots, washing the remaining roots, 
and repotting in well-drained pots of the 
smallest size possible to get the plants into, 
using a compost of Osmunda-fibre and Sphag¬ 
num Moss only, when, under genial treat¬ 
ment, fresh roots and growth will speedily 
make their appearance, and the plants re¬ 
gain their natural health. 

After repotting, place the plants in a warm 
stove-like temperature, and, until properly 
re-established, shade them from strong sun¬ 
shine, and until the young growths have made 
some considerable headway and the roots are 
in full activity, water must be applied very 
carefully, just sufficient being afforded to 
keep the potting material moderately mois¬ 
tened. When growing and rooting freely, the 
plants will take copious waterings whenever 
the compost is fairly dry, and during the 
growing season, in fine weather, if the leaves 
are sprayed well overhead several times a 
day, it will tend to promote strong, healthy 
growth. At the end of the summer, when the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully made up, which may 
easily be determined when the terminal leaf 
is completed, stand the plants in a moderately 
cool greenhouse. Gradually expose them to 
full sunshine, afford plenty of fresh air, and 
give the plants just sufficient water to pre¬ 
vent undue shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 
Given such treatment, no difficulty should be 
experienced in obtaining good, strong, flower¬ 
ing plants.] 


CATTLEYA HARRIS0NA2. 

I HAVE a plant of Cattleya Harrison®, which look* 
very healthy. It has just developed three new bulbs. 
Should It have a rest now, or does it need any? It 
is In an intermediate house at present. At what time 
of year should it bloom? Please give a few hints as 
to culture of aame.— New Reader. 

[Cattleya Harrisonse is botanically a variety 
of C. Loddigesi. It differs from the original 
species in having darker flowers, and gene¬ 
rally the stems or pseudo-bulbs are longer and 
more slender. It was introduced into this 
country from Brazil by Mr. Harrison, of 
Liverpool, in 1886. The flowers of this 
variety vary from lilac to magenta, mid-lobe 
of the lip reflexed at the sides, yellow at the 
base, and corrugated. It blooms during the 
summer months. As your plant has just de¬ 
veloped its new pseudo-bulbs, it should be 
stood in a light (not sunny) position in the 
intermediate-house, and be afforded just suffi¬ 
cient water to prevent the stems or leaves 
from shrivelling. Pot culture is most suit¬ 
able for it, and when the plant requires pott¬ 
ing, it should be attended to soon after the 
flowers fade or immediately new growth com¬ 
mences. This, in common with most other 
Orchids, should never in any case be over¬ 
potted, yet plants ought not to be allowed to 
remain in their receptacles when the young 
growths are likely to extend beyond the out¬ 
side of the rim of the pot, as when the roots 
which the new growths form cannot take hold 
of the material within the pots, but grow to 
the outside, they find nothing to sustain th$m, 
and are in a worse position for being injured 
when the plants are moved about in the 
operation of cleaning, etc. The growth made 
under these conditions, instead of getting 
stronger, is usually smaller than that from 
which it proceeds, a state in Orchid-growing 
which always, so far as possible, should be 


avoided, as the stronger the pseudo-bulbs of 
such plants as these get, the greater disposi¬ 
tion they have to make double and back 
breakB, which is the most effectual way of in¬ 
creasing the size of the specimen, or per¬ 
mitting of divison for increasing the stock 
where this is desired. In repotting the plant, 
let it be effected with the least possible dis¬ 
turbance of the roots, which, if the plants are 
healthy, are sure to be active. Everything 
used in the repotting should be thoroughly 
clean and sweet, and thorough drainage is one 
of the principal points to be aimed at. The 
ots should have quite, or rather more than, 
alf their depth filled with broken crocks, 
and the potting material may consist of Os¬ 
munda-fibre and Polypodium-fibre in equal 
proportions. Cut these materials up mode¬ 
rately fine, mix them well together, and add 
a good sprinkling of broken crocks to them. 
Pot the plant quite firmly, and keep the 
rhizome or base of the pseudo-bulbs just on a 
level with the rim of the pot. After potting, 
stand the plant in a shady position in the 
intermediate-house, and afford no more water 
for several weeks than is absolutely necessary 
to keep the bulbs plump and fresh, and to 
enable the leading eyes to swell and to pro¬ 
duce as many new roots as possible. If made 
too wet in the fresh potting material, the 
plant is very liable to decay. All thin, tall- 
growing Cattleyas are liable to the attacks of 
small scale insects; yellow thrips are also 
very fond of the young shoots when in full 
growth. These troublesome insects must be 
assiduously sought after and destroyed.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PRUNING OF FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

Thb pruning of flowering shrubs is often car¬ 
ried to the extreme. One far more frequently 
meets with the evil effects of injudicious 
pruning than with any ill results from allow¬ 
ing flowering shrubs to go unpruned. From 
this I do not imply that flowering shrubs 
should never be pruned in any way, but the 
best advice is, when in doubt, to keep the 
knife away altogether. By excessive pruning 
a great deal of the natural beauty of the spe¬ 
cimen is destroyed, and what should be a 
graceful bush is too often reduced to a lumpy 
and inelegant object, the aim of the operator 
being, apparently, to model all, irrespective 
of their natural features, into one shape. 
This, as a matter of course, leads to a dense 
mass of twiggy shoots, none of which have 
sufficient vigour to flower in a satisfactory 
manner. Wnen this happens, the weak and 
exhausted shoots—more particularly those 
towards the centre of the plant—should be 
rigorously thinned out, allowing the sunshine ! 
and air to have full play, also giving the 
more vigorous shoots a chance to develop, and 
the specimen to show its true character, both 
in habit and in flower. Apart from the mis¬ 
chief done by pruning all shrubs, without re¬ 
gard to their true form, into more or less of 
an inverted thimble shape, large quantities 
of flowers are destroyed by pruning at the 
wrong season. Thus, spring-flowering shrubs 
are often ruthlessly cut about in the winter, 
with the result that the greater portion of the 
flowering shoots is destroyed. Generally 
speaking, those that bloom towards the end 
of the summer and in autumn may, when 
necessary, be pruned in the winter and early 
spring, and the spring and early summer¬ 
flowering ones as soon as the blossoms are 
past. In the case of many shrubs an occa¬ 
sional judicious thinning out of old wood 
from the centre is helpful, and if pruning 
were often limited to this we should hear 
fewer complaints of the non-flowering of 
shrubs. What may be regarded as completely 
artificial treatment, such as the hard pruning 
of Forsythia suspensa, in order to grow it 
in bush form, or the severe cutting back of 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora to obtain 
the very large heads of bloom, may be, per¬ 
haps, defended on the ground that such treat¬ 
ment practically ensures success in the object 
aimed at. 

Tree-pnining as usually carried out is often 
equally, if not more so, open to criticism. In 


many cases it simply consists in hacking off 
as many of the branches as can be conve¬ 
niently got at, and even in high-class estab¬ 
lishments the natural habit of the tree is 
frequently ignored. G. 8. C. - 


SUN ROSES FROM SEEDS. 
Delightful little shrubs' of trailing habit 
are the most of the Sun Roses, or Helianthe- 
mums, which are so gay early in the day, 
though often comparatively dowdy .when the 
afternoon comes round, and are thus not so 
much seen by garden visitors as they should 
be. On a sunny morning or forenoon, before 
they have cast their petals, they are glowing 
with colour. We have among them flowers 
ranging from white, through pale to deep 
yellow, salmon, buff, terra-cotta, blush, rose, 
pink, crimson, and almost purple, together 
with some with variegated flowers, so that 
the colouring is varied enough to please 
nearly everyone. A bank of these flowers 
on a sunny forenoon in May or June is truly 
fine, and such may be secured at little ex¬ 
pense by raising a sufficient number of 
plants from seeds, mixed packets of which 
can be obtained for a few pence, and one of 
these, with fair treatment, will afford a great 
number of Sun Roses. ITie seeds should be 
ordered at once and sown in pots, pans, or 
boxes of light soil of loam, sand, and a little 
leaf-soil or peat. The seeds should be gently 
pressed down and then covered to about 
twice their thickness with similar soil, which 
also should be pressed down and then 
watered with a fine rose. The pots or other 
receptacles ought then to be put into a 
slightly heated house or frame, and when 
the seedlings appear air must be gradually 
iven and tne seedlings kept near tne light, 
ut shaded from strong sun. When they 
have made a pair of their second or true 
leaves, the seedlings should be pricked out 
into boxes in similar soil to that in which 
they were sown, at a distance of about two 
inches from each other, and placed in frames 
or in a cool greenhouse near the light. The 
seeds can also be sown in March or April in 
cold frames, filled with light soil, or in boxes 
in the same compost. In May or June a 
sotfing may take place in shallow drills in 
the open, but in this case a smaller number 
of plants will result than when the seeds are 
sown under glass. 

In summer or autumn, the young plants 
can be planted out where they ase to bloom 
the following year, keeping them not less 
than a foot apart, and even more if it is not 
intended to remove some of the intermediate 
plants, as they will eventually cover several 
feet, reaching three or more feet across 
when long established. A sunny rockery or 
sloping bank or a wall garden can be chosen 
for the plants, and there they will give an 
ever-increasing feast of beauty in May or 
June, whil- in the dull season their ever¬ 
green leaves will be useful for clothing a 
place otherwise bare. The brief duration of 
the individual blooms is compensated for by 
the succession of flowers borne from day to 
day, and they will be found to retain their 
petals longer in the day if the place is a 
sheltered one and tho soil not too ary under¬ 
neath. Double varieties are rarely pro¬ 
duced from seeds, and should be propagated 
from cuttings. S. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning tne Winter Sweet (Posse).-A great 
mistake in the culture of this winter-flowering shrub 
is that it is pruned at the wrong season of the year. 
As the flowers are borne on tne previous season’s 
growth, pruning should always be attended to when 
the flowering is over. Then the shoots that have 
bloomed should be cut back to the main branches, 
and when growth again commences abundance of 
young shobts that will flower the following season 
will be made. These, again, should be pruned in the 
same way as those that preceded them. The earlier 
after flowering you can prune your plants in your 
district the more ch&noe will there be of the young 
wood ripening well. A few twigs in bloom placed in 
a room last a long time. No harm is done by cut¬ 
ting these twigs, as in the ordinary course they 
would be cut away after the flowers have faded. 


Index and Binding Oases lor New Volume. 

—The Index to Y'olume XXXI l. or Uardkxino Illur- 
traiid it now ready (price 5 Vi., post free ). Tk« 
Binding C<se for the. same xxAutne is also available (twice 
1> fid., by post la. 9 d.'p The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, FumivaX Street, London, B.C. If ordered together, 
(heprice qf the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post fne. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

NARCISSI IN HEATH GARDEN. 
Herb is a little peep at a Heath garden with 
Narcissi. In planting my Heath garden, 
having many Narcissi to spare, I put some 
among my Heaths, where they have done very 
well, and give an animation and charm to 
the scene before many of the Heaths are in 
flower. I have tried in this way the Irish 
Daffodil princeps (so-called) and pallidus prae- 
cox, and they seem to thrive. The effect of 
the flowers among the brown Heather in the 
spring is quite pretty. W. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Veronica gextianoides varieqata.—T his 
seems to be an old-fashioned form of the 


Speedwell is easily grown, but, I was told, 
likes a rather moist soil, and is said to be 
finer there than in a dry border. 

Valeriana Phu-aukea— I do not know of 
any popular name for this plant, which is 
one of those I saw in the old garden referred 
to, where it was used for spring effects, asso¬ 
ciated with other early plants. But it was 
used for its foliage, and certainly the yellow 
leaves are rather effective in spring when 
they go along with the early flowers of other 
plants. Later in the season the foliage loses 
much of its golden hue, and becomes rather 
dowdy, while the flowers are of no conse¬ 
quence. Upon the whole, I should now write 
in my note-book that Valeriana Phu-aurea 
is rather a poor plant, although I do not 
pose as an authority upon questions of taste 
in flowers. Still, I have my likes and dis¬ 
likes, and I must say that I hardly think this 
Valerian worth troubling with. 


flow'ers of a dull green-white, and I do not 
think that it is worth its room in a garden 
when we have so many good Windflowers to 
choose from. Anemone Robinsoniana, for 
example, is a gem, and if a white Wind¬ 
flower of upright habit is wanted I should 
prefer Anemone narcissiflora or A. sylvestris 
to this A. elongate. There are many more, 
known more or less to me, which I should 
like to grow, but, as already mentioned, A. 
elongate is written down in my “index ex- 
purgatorious.” 

Coreopsis lanceolata.-—I should like tb 
have some interchange of experience about 
the duration of Coreopsis lanceolata, which, 
though nominally a perennial, seems to die 
off occasionally, although a little more dur¬ 
able than C. grandiflora, which seems little 
better than an annual or biennial. I like 
this lanceolate Tickseed, which is too short¬ 
lived for my satisfaction, and I desire to 



Narclfsi in Heath garden. 


Gentian-like Speedwell, and one which I 
have seldom seen, but which I had given to 
me when I w r as looking through an old garden 
where hardy flowers had been kept in repute 
at a time when bedding plants had been in 
the ascendancy. At least, I was informed so, 
and the appearance of the borders gave me 
the impression that there were in it not only 
some good old plants, but some inferior ones 
—hardly worth growing. More of these anon, 
however, and to our Speedwell. It is rather 
a pretty plant, with oroad leaves close to 
the ground, and loose-looking spikes of pale- 
blue flowers, the whole being about a foot 
high. It is not a showy plant, and the varie¬ 
gation, or, rather, bordering, of the leaves 
is not so pronounced as I would like, though 
pretty in its way. It does not seem to reduce 
the free flowering of the plants, which is a 
comfort, as I have learned that many varie¬ 
gated-leaved plants flower less freely than 
those with plaip leaves. The Gentian like 


The old Peach-leaved Bellflower.— 
In this same old garden was what I was told 
was the old Peach-leaved Bellflower (Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia), which, if this is the case, 
is very different from the modern flowers we 
have by this name. It is shorter in the cups 
or bells, and more open in proportion than 
the blooms of the newer ones. It is a pretty 
Bellflower, and should not be quite forgotten 
for the sake of the big ones of the present 
day, though I grow these plants with every 
satisfaction. 

Anemone elonoata. —I came across this 
Windflower the last season, and noted it iii 
my “index expurgatorious,” which is very 
useful to me when ordering plants. It was 
growing in the garden of one of the contribu¬ 
tors to Gardening Illustrated, who told 
me that he regretted having purchased it 
from Herr Max Leichtlin, who, I am told, 
introduced it to this country. It grew about 1 
a foot and a half high, and had conical 


know if I have been treating it wrongly in 
planting it in a dryish border of light soil. 
There it gives me hosts of pretty yellow 
flowers, which I admire greatly, but it soon 
dies out. What I should like to know is 
whether it should nqt have a richer soil than 
that I have given to it. I have to raise it 
from seeds every year, and keep the plants 
for the next year’s flowering. There seems 
little difference between C. auriculata and 
this one. Some reader may perhaps be able 
to tell me how to make these plants more 
perennial than they have hitherto been with 
me. I have seen the pretty little C. verti- 
cillata, which is a very graceful plant, but 
I think the blooms of the larger-flowered 
species come in more usefully for cutting and 
for decoration. All, however, look graceful, 
and I think we might make more of the 
Tickseeds than we do at present. 

Spir*a Aitchisoni —Here is another 
plant with which I have had some trouble on 
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account of its shyness of flowering. I like 
its graceful foliage and its whole general 
appearance, but though I have had a plant 
for more than a couple of years, I do not 
appear to have succeeded in flowering it, 
although it is 6 feet high. This is very dis¬ 
appointing, and when I look upon it I feel 
inclined to wish for it the fate of the barren 
Fig-tree. The foliage is its redeeming fea¬ 
ture here, but I should be glad to hear of 
some cure for the want of free flowering of 
this plant. Its creamy flowers look pretty 
when they are to be met with. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia.— In this I 
have another shrub which disappoints me, 
seein« that I was induced to buy it at a show 
through seeing branches laden with scarlet 
berries, which looked delightfully bright. 
But with me I have very few flowers, ana as 
a corollary I have hardly any berries to 
brighten the bush. I have been told that 
this is not an uncommon condition of this 
Cotoneaster; and there, therefore,' is an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity afforded to the successful 
grower to help a novice in the craft. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


OMPHALODES NITIDA* 

There are two points in Mr. W. M. Flet¬ 
cher’s note on this plant (Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, February 11th) which worry me, and 
make me wonder whether I have got the true 
plant or he the wrong one. Firstly, he says 
that normally it is a biennial, arid that it 
seeds itself freely. Now, although the plant 
of which I wrote flowered freely, especially 
in the autumn, it set no seed and shows no 
sign of dying, as a biennial should after 
flowering—in fact, it looks remarkably vigo¬ 
rous, and has all that indefinable aspect which 
usually indicates a true perennial. Secondly, 
Mr. Fletcher describes the leaves of his plant 
as greyish-green. The leaves of my plant are 
shining green (as the specific name nitida in¬ 
dicates), with no trace of greyness. Nichol¬ 
son describes the plant as perennial, but then 
he gives the flowers as white. I admit that 
my own plant was not grown under quite 
normal conditions, having been planted out 
in a weak condition, and carried its main 
crop of flowers in late summer and autumn, 
possibly too late to produce seed, w hich may 
account for its survival. Had it produced 
seed, as well as flowers, it might have died. 
However, two days ago I was visiting the 
famous rock garden of the late Mr. Marshall 
Bulley, at Hindhead. Here were two plants 
labelled Omphalodes nitida, apparently iden¬ 
tical with my own, shining green leaves and 
all. Apparently they have not seeded about, 
and the gardener assured uie that he finds 
the plant perennial. Lastly, Kew have pro¬ 
nounced my plant to be O. nitida. 

What, then, is this biennial Omphalodes 
with grey-green leaves which Mr. Fletcher 
grows. Evidently it is much like the plant 
which I grow, yet not quite the same. Kew 
tell me that mine is nitida—then what is his? 
If he will spare me a plant for comparison, 
I shall be both greatly obliged and interested, 
and will gladly send him some other plant in 
exchange, and if I can strike cuttings of my 
less prolific species of Omphalodes in the 
spring, I will send him a plant of that, too. 
■Atp resen t I have only the one plant. 

There are four species of Omplialodes in 
general cultivation: O. verna, O. Lucilice, 
O. linifolia, and O. nitida (?). My hope that 
there may be a fifth species (of the ten known 
to botanists) explains this note. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


Primula slkkimensls (the Sikkim Cow¬ 
slip).—Unfortunately, this beautiful species 
of Primula is but shortlived in many gardens, 
and reouires to be treated as a biennial. 
After having once flowered, the plants lose 
vigour and eventually die. It does best when 
grown in moist, shady places—in the bog 
garden or by the stream-side—where the soil 
is a good frinhio loam, well drained, ns it 
dislikes anything in the shape of stagnation. 
Well-crown plants will throw up flower-stems 
from 18 inches to 2 feet high, bearing num¬ 
bers of pale-yellow flowers, which have a 
pleasing smell. The foliage dies down in the 
autumn, and growth commences again late 


in the spring. It is easily increased from 
seed, which should bo gathered and sown 
as soon as it is ripe, in pans under glass in a 
cold-frame. Theseedlingsshould remain where 
sown till growth commences the following 
spring, when they should be transplanted into 
boxes, and eveqlually potted when they have 
attained a suitable size. Planting may be 
done either in the autumn or spring. Tnere 
are several other species of Primulas, which 
should be atlorded the above treatment if 
one intends to keep up a good stock of flower¬ 
ing plants, such as frondosa, farinosa, Cock- 
burniana, pulverulenta, and Poiseoni. Some 
reproduce themselves naturally from seed, 
yet it is not always advisable to trust to 
chance. Some difficulty is often experienced 
in the germination of Primula seed, and oc¬ 
casionally this will lie dormant in the pots 
for twelve months. Therefore, it must not 
be neglected’ because the * seedlings do not 
appear within a few weeks. A cool, shady 
frame is the most suitable place one can 
have to raise the seedlings, and the soil must 
on no account be allowed to get dry.— 
E. C. P. __ 

PREPARATIONS FOR SUMMER. 

It ie a far cry yet to June, but where a wealth 
of flower is required in the flower garden 
through summer and early autumn, prepara¬ 
tions for the same are already in progress. 
The silvery-leaved Centaurea should be sown 
in February. Although grown entirely for 
its foliage, it is a very useful plant, probably 
the best that can be found as a carpet to 
big bushes of Acalypha and pyramidal plants 
of dark flowering Fuchsias, also as a com¬ 
panion to scarlet Begonias and Pelar¬ 
goniums. In bygone days, when foliage bed¬ 
ding was more in vogue than at present, ex¬ 
cellent results were obtained by associating 
this Centaurea with dark-leaved Coleus, and 
Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium. The Tobaccos 
may also be sown at once, Sanderse for por¬ 
tions of borders and any odd bed that can 
be spared. They are very attractive, either 
alone or planted thinly on a carpet of 
dwarfer plants, and colossea and wigandi- 
oides for their foliage. These make a fine 
bold bed in association with Cannas or Fun- 
kias, and are among the most easily raised 
and effective of those things known as sub¬ 
tropical plants. Celosias may also be sown 
now, although it is hardly safe to plant them 
until June is fairly well advanced. It is 
essential, when this is done, that thev should 
be well established in pots and thoroughly 
well hardened off. One or two beds may be 
reserved for them, for they are very beauti¬ 
ful, different from anything else in the flower 
garden. Those who have a plentiful supply 
of Begonia corms will hardly wont to in¬ 
crease their stock of these beautiful plants, 
except that in some cases the strain is hardly 
up to the standard required for bedding ; if 
this is 60 , it is just as well to sow a pinch of 
seed annually, plant on a prepared border, 
and select best types for future U6e. Sow ai 
once also a pan of the fibrous variety, 
Triomphe de Lorraine. The sowings of 
things required from seed, which grow away 
quickly, and develop into good stocky plants 
soon after thsir transfer from the seed-pan, 
may be left until later in the season, the ex¬ 
ception being plants that may be required^ for 
sub-tropical work,’like'Carinas, RriTinus^and 
Solanums.’ Great variety rather than a few 
things in exceis being now the recognised 
thing in summei 4 bedding, the preparation of 
cuttings in thousands is* rarely required. 
Where, for instance, ttventy years ago Pelar¬ 
goniums were grown in thousands, they are 
now very sparingly represented, and yet I 
should never be inclined to bar them alto¬ 
gether, for they furnish brilliant masses of 
colour, and any formality- <$an always be 
relieved by occasional, taller plants." Paul 
Crampel, King ’ of Denmark, and Lucrece 
are three of the best. In the case of all bed? 
it is just as well to decide at once as to iheir 
inmates, and the numbers that may be re¬ 
quired for each ; new plans at the eleventh 
hour generally end in failure—there is not 
the material at hand to furnish in the manner 
required. The adoption of a mixture of 
colours in beds of Veqbenas^ and^ Petunias, 
and the fact that a large proportion of very 


good flowers is obtainable from a packet of 
seed, has been answerable for a largely in¬ 
creased propagation in this way, and ob¬ 
viated the necessity of keeping stocks through 
the winter and striking in the spring. Lobe¬ 
lias also come fairly true from seed, and a 
batch of Pentstemon gloxinioidee can be 
raised in the same way. Although there is 
small chance that carpet bedding will ever 
take a leading place in summer flower garden 
arrangements, signs are not wanting that it 
is still popular with the general public; cer¬ 
tainly the single bed devoted to this style 
last year at Hampton Court proved to the 
masses about the most attractive feature in 
the grounds; but I should hardlv think any 
gardener will practise it unless ne gets spe¬ 
cial instructions to that effect. E. B. 8. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

I made, last autumn, a path down from the front 
of my house beside one of the tennis • lawns, 
with borders on each side and an intersecting path 
about the middle. I wish to plant these borders now 
with herbaceous plants iu such a way as to ensure 
so far as possible continuous bloom and a colour 
scheme, instead of having the plants Jumbled up 
anyhow, and should feel obliged if you would kindly 
say what plants 1 should get and in what groups 
and schemes I should arrange them. The borders 
will get the sun all day long, and two of them are 
60 feet long by 10 wide, and the other two are 
50 feet by 10 feet. The path will be paved, and I 
propose to have an edging of broken bits of rock- 
stone to the bordere against the paths, and should 
be glad of names of dwarf plants that would be 
suitable to grow over them. Or would you suggest 
any other way of dealing with the edging?—JB. B. 

[If you have set your mind on a colour 
scheme arrangement—that iB, gradations and 
colour variations in chromatic order, ao to 
speak—the only way would be to execute a 
plan, and plant accordingly. We have, how¬ 
ever, very little sympathy with this kind of 
thing, which is neither natural nor pleasing, 
and greatly prefer and recommend the 
grouping of the more showy hardy plants in 
such a way that they tell their own tale. We 
sympathise with you if your borders have 
been, as you put it, “jumbled up anyhow,” 
and, of course, much depends upon the way 
such work is carried out. An endless variety 
of plants, set out with no eye to taste or 
beauty, would be exactly what you describe, 
and, worse still, if a number of inferior plants 
were utilised. As you possess so considerable 
a space to be devoted to hardy flowers, a good 
plan would be to place yourself in the hands 
of a reliable hardy plant nurseryman, and 
let him arrange the borders. We give you 
a list of plants with pleasure, but in the space 
at our disposal we cannot reduce the borders 
to a sort of planting plan. In the width you 
describe there would be scope for, say, three 
lines of groups running lengthwise of the 
borders, and for effective display at flowering 
time each group should be made up of from 
three to six, or even a dozen, plants, so that 
a mass of colour appears, as opposed to the 
feebleness of solitary spikes of flowers. In 
this way, at planting-time, a single group 
should occupy a ground area of, say, 2 feet 
or 3 feet, and twice that size at flowering 
time. Following this idea, the back line of 
groups should be of Delphiniums in select 
varieties, Hollyhocks, Michaelmas Daisies of 
the cordifolius, Novi-Belgi, and Novae-Anglire 
sections chiefly, Bocconia, Campanula lacti- 
flora, Kniphofias, the tallest of the peren- 
r nia'l Sunflowers, and'Heleniiitas, 'Pyrethrum 
scrotinum, Japanese Anemones, Anchusa, 
Perennial Pea, and otlie* showy plants. Ln 
the second line of groups the herbaceous 
Paeonies, Phloxes, tall Flag and other Irises, 
Globe Flowers, Day Lilies, Scarlet Lychnis, 
Columbines, Campanula persicifolia and 
grandis in variety, Achillea ptarmica plena, 
Helenium Riverton Gem, and, if you will, a 
variety of Lilies, such as candidum, teeta- 
eeum, pardalinum, colchicum, croceum, uni- 
hellatum, and the like, arranging these amid 
'he taller groups of things. In the front line 
\ster Amellus in variety, single and double 
Pyrethrum8, Campanula carpatica, C. persici¬ 
folia (dwarf varieties), C. glomerata dahuricA, 
Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl., Helenium pumilum, 
,Rudbcckia Ne.wpiani, Statices, Megaseas, 
Gailiardias, Coreopsis, dwarfer Flag Irises, 
Hepaticas, and others should And place. In 
most of Hie subjects named there is con¬ 
siderable vafie^ty, and the difficulty to He 
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a few days. From its intense and beautiful 
blue colour, it will probably be largely used 
during the present year, when, in many gar¬ 
dens, schemes in rod, white, and blue will be 
called for. One particularly good bed I 
noticed last year consisted of Lobelia cardi- 
nalis and Hvacinthus candicans, the ground¬ 
work being ix>belia Kathleen Mallard.— Kbt. 


tribution of a few bits at the base of a rock 
to give it a start. I do not at the moment call 
to mind anything among alpine plants of the 
same perfect verdure and having this climb¬ 
ing or creeping, self-clinging characteristic. 
Of greater importance as a flowering subject 
is 

A. Montana, the abundance of its large, 
pure white, Cerastium-like blooms rendering 
it most effective. It is of a more robust and 

S uickly-sprending character, its shoots often 
ireading their way into near-by crevices of 
rock, and creating pictures impossible other¬ 
wise. I have seen the shoots reach to a low 
group of Cotoneaster microphylla a couple of 
yards away, and, rising to the surface, orna¬ 
ment it with 6now-white blossoms, that w r ere 
in fine contrast with the wood and the leaves 
of the shrub. Like the Cerastiura, it is bene¬ 
fited by clipping or pruning, by mulchings of 
good soil, and by occasional transplanting. 
For the rock garden of large size, where it 
may be allowed a space of feet or yards, it is 
very 6howy when in flower, and conspicuous 
at a distance. Another pretty species is that 
shown in the illustration, 


encountered is the intelligent arranging of 
the w r hole. For covering the bordering 
stones—an idea which has our fullest sym¬ 
pathy—you cannot do better than employ 
Mossy Saxifrages, Campanula muralis, C. 
pumila in variety, alpine and Setacea 
Phloxes, Achillea tomentosa, Thymes, and 
the great wealth of colour beauty to be found 
in the Aubrietia. All are creeping subjects, 
and give a rugged, mound-like effect, with an 
abundant flowering. E. H. Jenkins. 


HARDY FLOWER NQTES. 

Waldsteinia trtfoliata.— Of spreading 
habit, with bright yellow blossoms and rich 
evergreen foliage, this has a strong family 
resemblance to the Potentillas. It is one of 
those dwarf hardy plants that are found use¬ 
ful for quickly carpeting bare spaces, and 
has considerable value where the soil is 
naturally light and parts quickly with mois¬ 
ture. It will flourish in any kind of soil so 
long as it is free and tolerably well drained. 
I should say that it would succeed in the 
woodland where the Grass does not grow 
rank. 

Tree-Lupins in the Grass.— Even where 
the natural herbage is strong, the Tree- 
Lupins will hold their own, and will bloom 
just as abundantly as when in the flower- 
border. I have seen them in robust health 
in old pastures, where the Grass grew rank 
and is never cut, and noted that they were 
increasing. When a plant seeds and young 
ones come up and grow away, we may con¬ 
clude that that plant has found ideal con¬ 
ditions—that it is as happy as it would be in 
its native haunts. With me, growing in the 
ordinary way, the Tree-Lupin is not long- 
lived. Frost, with damp, seems to act on the 
bark at the base of the stems, and branches 
wither away. In the Grass the growth is 
probably made more slowly, the wood there¬ 
fore being harder, and the base of the stems 
is sheltered by the herbage. 

Saxifraqa 8 ARMENTO 8 A.— It is true that 
this is much hardier than is commonly sup¬ 
posed. Some years ago it came accidentally 
into a north border among Ferns, etc., and 
for several seasons it did very well. It 
rambled about in its characteristic way, and 
although the old rosettes died away, young 
ones appeared here and there. During that 
time we had ordinary winters, with occa¬ 
sional sharp frosts, but there came one of 
unusual severity, and which, I suppose, killed 
all the plants. I never saw one there after¬ 
wards. At the same time, and in the same 
place, Selaginella Kraussiana grew freely, 
but also disappeared. These belong to a 
class of plants which are only quite reliable 
in the more favoured districts of the British 
Isles. In a general way, they are bound to 
go under sooner or later. Frankly, I fail to 
see much good in trying to grow such things, 
as they are not superior to many things that 
are perfectly reliable. 

Edraianthus caudatub (ayn., Walilen- 
bergia dalmatica).—Among alpines the 
various apecies of Edraianthus must take 
high rank. They are among the aristocrats 
of the rock garden, and are well worthy of 
the attention needful to ensure constant 
vigour. A very free soil, that cannot become 
close and water-logged in winter, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Light loam, with one- 
fourth leaf-soil or crushed brickbats in 
pieces about the size of a nut, or, better still, 
crushed charcoal, will answer perfectly, 
even in a very wet winter. It must be re¬ 
membered that gardens vary much in position 
and altitude, so that even in the same locality 
a plant that may do well in one place, with 
no special care beyond that which ensures a 
good rooting medium, will be a failure in 
another. It is very frequently a question of 
excessive moisture in the resting period, and 
in low-lying situations a piece of glass over 
the plants from November till March will 
guarantee such things as this Edraianthus 
against injury. 

Autumn-planted alpines.— Those who 
planted in autumn will not have it to do pre¬ 
sently, and there is much pleasure in looking 
at your little treasures comfortably settled 
in the ground, and in readiness to respond to 
the stimulating influence of the spring sun¬ 
shine, and, of course, better able to stand 
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ARENARIA 
(Sandwort). 

The Arenarias or Sandworts, though a some¬ 
what numerous family, are, in the main, so 
far as decorative alpines are concerned, of 
secondary importance. Some, indeed—as A. 
balearica and A. montana—possess a value of 
their own. In cultivation, the requirements 
of the more showy species are simple enough, 
and they have but to be planted in any light 
or gritty soil to make a home for themselves 
in quite a short time. In certain instances, 
and taking 


Arenaria purpurascena in Sir F. Criap'a garden at Friar Park, Henlcy-on-Thamcs. 


A. balearica as an example, I have pur¬ 
posely more than once dropped fragments of 
it in the gravel walk at the foot of a w r all, to 
see it presently climb and clothe the wall with 
a miniature mantle of green. A little later 
on this creeping, covering carpet would be 
sparkling with hundreds of its tiny pure-white 
blossoms, whose height probably would not 
exceed one-sixteenth of an inch. The species 
appears quite indifferent as to whether it is 
sandstone, limestone, or a brick wall—granite 
appears too hard and impervious of moisture, 
as a rule—and, failing these, it is quite con¬ 
tent to clothe the bare ground in sun or shade 
with the most perfect carpet of green that I 
know of. Hence, in the rock garden this 
particular species would prove of service for 
covering up the errors of that type of rock 
garden builder whose chief mission in life 
would appear to be the placing of good rock 
in impossible positions, and who, by ignoring 
all the laws of stratification, sets at naught 
the best teachings of Nature. For such a 
plant, then, there are, in very truth, both 
the room and the need. Thus regarded, it is 
a valuable subject, and requires but the dis- 


A FURPURA8CEN8, a plant of close, creep¬ 
ing habit, and bearing masses (as the picture 
shows) of pale purplish flowers. 

Other species of interest to the gardener 
are A. laricifolia, with awl-shaped leaves and 
white flowers ; A. Ledebouriana, with Moss¬ 
like tufts and corymbs of white flowers ; and 
the curious A. tetraquetra, which has angular 
stems. A. Huteri and A. grandiflora are 
other species of note, which are capable 
of a pretty effect in the rock garden. These 
are among the more important kinds, though 
the lover of many kinds might be interested 
in some others of which the genus is com¬ 
posed. E. H. J. 


Lobelia Kathleen Mallard.— This fine 
double variety has a striking effect when 
planted thickly as a carpet plant, and it does 
not assume the ragged and miserable appear¬ 
ance of some of the single varieties during 
wet weather. It may be rapidly propagated 
at the present season by cuttings of young 
shoots, which, if kept airtight and prevented 
from flagging, will root in a warm-house in 
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against heat and drought later on. It is, 
however, absolutely necessary to look over 
them before the growing time arrives. Heavy 
rains, alternated with sharp frosts, have the 
effect of partly lifting them out of the soil. 
When this occurs, they should be pressed 
back again, or the crowns will be exposed. 

J. CORNHILL. 


THE GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 

“ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” (page 83) 
thinks “it would be a good thing for ama¬ 
teurs if someone gave a fairly complete list 
of the hardy perennials which can be raised 
from seeds, but which take some time to ger¬ 
minate after sowing.” I am of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that no hard-and-fast rule would serve 
any useful purpose, but, on the other hand, 
might prove very misleading. So much 
hinges on so little that even the closest ob¬ 
server or the greatest practitioner has never 
done educating himself. To think of throw¬ 
ing away a seed-pot at the end of three 
months was, of course, unreasonable, dis¬ 
playing not a little impatience, freely mingled 
with inexperience. Seed-pots of Gentian, 
Primula, Anthericum, Hepatica, and Christ¬ 
mas Rose, among others, should never be 
discarded under two years, despite the fact 
that the seeds may have been of one’s own 
saving, and with every assurance of their good 
quality. When it is remembered that the 
late Professor Foster placed on record an 
experience of his own concerning seeds of 
Iris, which took from one to fifteen years 
before all the seeds of a single cross had 
vegetated, some of us will begin to think of 
what we have thrown away in our time. In 
the instance cited, I believe I am correct in 
saying that a few seedlings appeared each 
year, but why some should have come up the 
first year and others remained inactive for 
fourteen years is a problem I cannot solve. 
In my own experience seeds of an Iris cross, 
which was also a failure, took five years be¬ 
fore all appeared, giving seedlings each year. 
With seeds of so large a size as those of the 
Iris, their examination is simple enough, but 
one cannot examine seeds which are of a 
microscopic nature, hence patience is the 
only way. “ So much hinges on so little,” I 
said just now; that is to say, that the way 
the seeds are sown— i.e., covered with soil— 
is a great factor in the case. Many of the 
smallest seeds are most impatient of any 
covering at all, their cotyledonous stems are 
so short as to preclude the possibility of the 
seed-leaves appearing at the surface, and, 
provided warmth and moisture sufficient to 
induce germination reach the seeds, the latter 
may indeed vegetate, and be choked and 
erish just below the surface. On the other 
and, while the sowing might be correctly 
done, the after treatment may be at fault. 
Overhead watering is a fertile source of 
failure in the case of surface-sown seeds or 
others covered but their own depth. In such 
instances water should be applied from the 
base, deep saucers being used, to be refilled 
with water as they become dry, or a fine rose 
might be used with the greatest care. An 
Abol syringe in intelligent hands is an ideal 
thing if directed upwards, so that the spray 
falls like dew upon the pots. The ordinary 
syringe should never be used. Sometimes its 
ill effects are seen by the seedlings appearing 
in an adjacent pot, or coming up freely on 
the coal-ash floor. The result of impatience 
has*more than once been seen on the old 
potting-soil heap, where, after many days or 
weeks, a remarkable mixture has been found. 
This has chiefly resulted from the discarding 
of seed-pots that had become Moss-covered 
through prolonged or unnecessary watering, 
and, a certain sourness of the soil interven¬ 
ing, all else that was bad ensued. To pre¬ 
vent the growth of Moss, fine coke breeze 
was used for drainage, and which, by the 
way, is almost worm-proof if freely employed, 
using new Cocoa-nut-fibre, very finely sifted, 
and sand in equal parts in lieu of soil for 
sowing. This mixture I found to be better 
than either baked or water-sterilised soil, 
but it requires to be made very firm. 

Another important matter is the time of 
sowing the seeds, and here I am emphatic in 
declaring that that time should be arranged 


so as to give the seedling its fullest period of 
natural growth after appearing. We cannot, 
of course, gauge the days or the weeks of the 
appearing of the seedlings, but we can so 
arrange the sowing of the seeds as to make 
the appearing of the seedlings possible in the 
early springtime. Seeds sown April to June 
or later may vegetate in September or Octo¬ 
ber without the slightest chance of develop¬ 
ment, and the best possible chances of falling 
a prey to damp or to the attacks of slugs 
during winter. On the other hand, such 
late-sown seeds may not vegetate before the 
ensuing spring, and for the seedlings, as well 
os their owner, it were better so. Then, 
again, I am well assured that seeds may be 
both too new and too old when sown. “ Too 
new!” I fancy I hear a dozen hardy plant 
enthusiasts exclaim, and 1 answer, “Yes.” 
“What of self-sown seeds?” others may say, 
and the answer is, we believe in the shedding 
of the seeds when ripe, but we have no data 
as to the appearing of the seedlings or in 
what proportion. At the time when An- 
thericum liliastrum majus was a compara¬ 
tively scarce plant, I secured a considerable 
quantity of seeds from the then bursting cap¬ 
sules. The one half went in a bag to the 
seed-shop, the other I sowed within the week 
of collecting them. The sample was excellent, 
and I looked for the appearing of the seed¬ 
lings in the ensuing spring, but not one came 
up. In the following May, or, say, eight 
months later, the unsold seed-shop portion 
came back to me, and, sown at once, vege¬ 
tated the following spring, the earlier-sown 
lot remaining dormant for two and a half 
ears, when the seedlings came up in their 
undreds. The problem for solution here is, 
what was there of such benefit in the dry 
seed-store? There was certainly a cessation 
of excitement and activity, and these, re¬ 
placed by a long, uninterrupted sleep, pre¬ 
pared the shop-stored portion for the much 
earlier awakening I have named. To myself 
the experience was as valuable as it was in¬ 
teresting, and it taught me once and for all 
that the oft-repeated dictum, to “ Sow as 
soon as ripe,” may be carried out too liter¬ 
ally. 

The difficulty of laying down hard-and- 
fast rules is increased because of the varia* 
bility of the species of many genera, not 
merely in the length of time between sowing 
and vegetating, but also because of the dif¬ 
ference of time between vegetating and 
flowering. Not infrequently the twain are 
in some sort of proportion, and instances 
occur in Lilium and Narcissus, among many 
more. Again, Anemones having fleshy seeds, 
like those of the blanda set, may be kept for 
a time, while all those species having awned 
seeds, or seeds enveloped in cottony down— 
coronaria, eylvestris, and others—should be 
sown in the autumn or winter at latest after 
ripening. Even Anemone blanda, albeit of 
the fleshy-seeded kind, gives the quickest 
results when early sown, while its vitality 
remains unimpaired even when the seeds are 
stored for a couple of years. Old Cyclamen- 
seed is usually quicker and more certainly 
reliable than new, though instances of the 
hardy species practically vegetating in their 
capsules will occasionally negative such a 
statement. Again, the seeds of many high 
alpine plants—Primula, Meconopsis, and 
otners—not infrequently perish in cold soil, 
and are benefited by being sown in the mix¬ 
ture I have named or by being given a tem- 

S erature of not less than 40 degs. I have, 
owever, kept in ordinary paper packets cer¬ 
tain species of Primula seeds for half-a-dozen 
years, to find that they yielded a higher per¬ 
centage, and came more promptly than others 
of the same species of the current year’s 
ripening. That experience, however, is 
neither general nor usual, and new seed is in¬ 
variably the better. Campanula seeds quickly 
deteriorate in the dry store, and the choicer 
alpine sorts are best if assisted by slight 
heat. Very hard seeds, like those of the 
Phloxes, may make no attempt to grow in 
half-a-dozen years. Good seeds of the en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages usually take a year, the 
mossy kinds appearing in about half that 
time. And so the tale might be continued. 
Finally, one might say that, with know¬ 


ledge of and confidence in the quality of the 
seeds sown, two years might be fixed as the 
minimum limit for discarding any seed-pot 
or pan. At the same time, the freshness of 
the seeds, their innate vitality or otherwise, 
always greatly influenced or controlled by 
the conditions of the season of growth and 
maturing, have such an important bearing 
on their subsequent growth that the school 
of experience will be found the only reliable 
guide after all. E. H. J. 


THE SWEET PEA. 

During the last few years a very large share 
of attention has been devoted to the Sweet 
Pea. In the opinion of many lovers of hardy 
flowers there seems to be an undue amount 
of attention given to this fragrant an¬ 
nual, and it must be acknowledged that 
there is some truth in the opinions 

they hold. I have derived consider¬ 

able pleasure from the culture of Sweet Peas 
for many years past, and would consider my 
garden incomplete without at least a few of 
the better varieties ; but I think, if the pre- 
j sent craze continues, there will be a reaction 
I sooner or later, and attention will be 
diverted from them to other equally interest¬ 
ing flowers. I do not wish to decry all the 

efforts that are being put forth by enthu¬ 

siastic devotees of the subject under notice, 
but surely the time has arrived when some 
reasonable recognition should be afforded 
other flowers besides this fragrant annual. 
Doubtless, the National Sweet Pea Society 
has done much to engender interest in tho 
Sweet Pea, and up to a certain point I am 
quite prepared to support what it has done, 
but the time has arrived when the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Sweet Pea should be regarded 
from a broader and more comprehensive 
point of view. 

From descriptions given in the catalogues 
of the specialists a great point is generally 
made of the large size of tne flower and the 
great length of the flower-stem, and other 
traits in its character that go to make up 
a large flower specially suited for exhibition. 
High culture must be represented in all 
flowers that are to be put up for exhibition, 
but readers of Gardening Illustrated will 
fully appreciate the fact that Sweet Peas are 
grown in most gardens for other purposes 
than for exhibition. Most of the books that 
have been w*ritten on this subject during the 
last year or two have largely dealt with the 
j Sweet Pea from an exhibition point of view, 
j so that the readers have been encouraged to 
accord their plants high culture, so as to get 
extra large flowers of exhibition standard. 
Those who visit the gardens of growers of 
exhibition Sweet Peas will be struck with the 
want of grace and beauty in the plants that 
are grown for this purpose. In many cases 
not more than one or two growths are 
allowed on each plant, and lateral growths 
are rubbed out as soon as they are seen, so 
as to concentrate all the energy of the roots 
on the development of growths that shall bo 
strong and capable of producing the enor¬ 
mous flowers that now find favour on the ex¬ 
hibition table. This is a great disappoint¬ 
ment to those who really love the flower for 
its value in the garden or for cutting. The 
results of such methods of culture will not 
compare with the beauty of the display of 
more naturally grown plants that develop 
countless blossoms of a most dainty descrip¬ 
tion and that are invaluable not only for tne 
garden, but also for cutting. 

To grow Sweet Peas well, no matter 
whether it be for exhibition or for garden 
decoration, high culture is necessary, but 
why plants should be denuded of ao many 
of their branching side-grow’ths in order lo 
produce just a few blooms of exceptional 
quality I fail to understand. Pictures are 
frequently seen of exhibition plants where 
from fully 6 feet or 7 feet of their growth not 
a single blossom has been gathered, and the 
whole of the blossoms that are to be utilised 
for exhibition are developed on the growths 
above these 6 feet or 7 feet. Many grower* 
may be disposed to give up the cultivation of 
this beautiful annual in disgust, because they 
may have been to a show, and having seen 
such high-quality flowers represented there, 
are led to expect that a free display of large 
blooms may be obtained from plants thac 
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are given ordinary culture. It is only by 
reducing the shoots to a limited number that 
these very fine flowers can be obtained, and 
comparatively few growers who want to make 
the most of their plants can afford to treat 
them in this fasnion. Those who did 
not raise their plants last autumn will now 
be busy sowing toeir seeds for next summer's 
display. When sowing or planting, ample 
space should be allowed for the development 
of the numerous vigorous growths, and if 
these same growths are kei»t tied in from 
time to time, so that the plant is more or 
less under control, far better results will be 
obtained. _■_ C. A. W. 

ZINNIAS. 

A good border of Zinnias gives a display of 
rich colouring, which will last for a good part 
of the summer. The old-fashioned single 
flowers, which were not very attractive, have 
been replaced by double varieties, obtain¬ 
able in many and beautiful colours. Zinnias 
are not so popular with amateur gardeners 
as they deserve to be, probably because they 
are thought to be delicate, and a good border 
by no means sure ; but they require little (if 
any) more attention than Asters, and will 
last longer. The seed should be sown in 
boxes or pots at the end of March, and kept 
in a temperature of about 60 degs. The pots 
should be well drained, and the soil on which 
the seed is to rest should be firmly pressed, 
and the seed sparingly covered with fine 


well-cultivated ground, arranging them 
12 inches apart each way. Young plants are 
the best, and you should plant quite firmly. 
The best doubles are Mrs. J. J. A6tor, helio¬ 
trope and pink; Mme. Millet, mauve-pink; 
Comte de Brazza, white; De Parme, pale 
blue; Marie Louise, blue and white; and 
Lady Hume Campbell.] 

Plants for marshy land.-I have a lot of 
marshy land, some shady, and some exposed to the 
sun. The latter also exposed to south-east winds. 
Could I grow Swamp Lilies (L. superbum) here? This 
marshy land is known as marsh and bog in this part 
of Ireland. -Coolmoreen. 

[In the marshy ground you might plant 
L. superbum, L. pardalinum, and L. 
canadense, with, if you like, Lobelia car- 
dinalis, Spiraea palmata, S. Aruncus, S. 
venusta, S. gigantea, and the like. Senecio I 
Clivorum, Saxifraga peltata, and Iris Kcemp- 
feri are all good for moist soils.] 

Laurels and Lilies.—I am making a new bed. 
At present it is covered with Laurels. When those 
are cut down—my landlord will not allow me to dig 
them up—there will be an old brick wall, 30 feet long, 
at back of bed. The bed faces south-we6t, sheltered 
from north-east and north-west, soil loamy. I w ant to 
grow Lilic6 here. Would you toll me which to buy, and 
where to get bulbs, also give me advice about 
planting bulbs, as 1 am only just starting to garden, 
having lived in the tropics? I have no fancy for 
Lilium candidum, L chalcedonlcum, L. tigrinum, nnd 
L. croceum.— Coolmoreen. 

[Of the Lilies you name, candidum, cro¬ 
ceum, and tigrinum in variety would be the 
best, while to these might be added Martagon, 
speciosum in variety, and testaceum. Any 


to a gallon of 6oft water every ten or fourteen 
days, wetting the undersides of the leaves as 
well as the upper surfaces. Give the plants 
a fresh position and soil, and avoid all ten¬ 
dency to rank or gross shoots, which are 
always most susceptible to the disease.] 

Flowers and vegetables under treeB.— Will 
you kindly inform me what flowers and vegetables 
will grow- with any degree of success on a border, 
about 5 feet wide, under an avenue of trees com¬ 
prising Plum and Damson on one side and Lime on 
the other? The soil is medium. Also, if there is any 
way of getting rid of Celandine except by digging up 
the roots?—D. 8. 

[We fear we cannot hold out much hope for 
your success in the circumstances, though 
any success will naturally depend on the 
depth of soil, the amount of shade, and other 
things. Lime-trees are great robbers of the 
soil, their ample leafage shutting out the 
rains and the warmth. Of flowering plants, 
Oriental Poppies, Flag Irises, Lilium candi¬ 
dum, Galegas, and Japanese Anemones are 
the most likely to succeed. Of annuals, you 
might try Marigolds, Poppies, Antirrhinums, 
Mignonette, Candytuft, Chrysanthemums in 
variety, Godetias, and others. The Celan¬ 
dine should be kept under by using the hoe, 
j but if it has long occupied the ground 6eed- 
: lings may arise for years to come.] 

Scum on pond.— I have a pond 32 yards by 
32 yards, average depth 3 feet, fed entirely by spring 
water. It was always clear till last year, when it 
became yellow and thick in colour, containing a 
cloudy, vegetable matter. I have been recommended 
to put in sulphate of copper. I have put in two 
pounds, which have turned it a bluish green, hut have 





A bed of Zinnias. From a photograph sent by W. H. Curtis, High-street, Alton, Hants. 


soil. When the plants are little more than 
an inch high, they should be pricked out into 
other pots, and "transplanted to the border 
about the second or third week in June. The 
border should have been previously manured, 
and a showery day should be chosen for plant¬ 
ing out. As the stems are hollow, a rough 
wind will knock them about, so that, unless 
the border is well sheltered, a short stake 
should be attached to each plant. If required 
for exhibition, the flowers on each plant 
should be strictly limited, and the condition 
of the soil should receive more than ordinary 
attention, otherwise each branch may be 
allowed to flower. 

The hotter the summer, the better will be 
the flowers, though even in such a moist year 
as the last fairly good results can be ob¬ 
tained, as is shown by the accompanying 
illustration from a photograph taken at the 
end of August. The edging plant here used 
is Cineraria maritima. W. H. Curtis. 

J/, Iliyh-street , Alton, Hants. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets.— Would you kindly tell me if Violet* will 
grow outside or In a cold-frame? Please name a 
few of the large double kinds.—M. Brown, Harro¬ 
gate. 

[The Sweet Violet (Viola odorata) in all its 
forms is best when grown in partial shade in 
the open garden. There are single and 
double varieties, and the plants may be put 
out at the end of the present month in any 
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of the bulb merchants or hardy plant dealers 
would supply you with bulbs. If the Laurels 
have been long established, the soil will, no 
doubt, be very poor, in which case you will 
have to thoroughly loosen the ground to a 
depth of not less than 1 foot, adding, as the 
work goes on. plenty of thoroughly decayed 
manure and leaf-soil. If there is room, we 
should advise you to plant the bulbs in threes 
instead of singly, as in this way the effect 
when they flower will be much better than 
when only single spikes appear all over the 
bed. When sending queries, please write 
on one side of the paper only, and put each 
query on a separate piece of paper.] 

Violets unhealthy.— Could you kindly tell me If 
the enclosed Violet-leaves are diseased or if you can 
account for the leaves being burnt up in this way? 
I have noticed for several years that the leaves turn 
yellow and are marbled. Those in frames are in 
rather an exposed situation. The soil used is a rich, 
rather light loam. One year the plants were nearly 
denuded of leaves ip the winter, and my gardener 
was told that they had been over-manured, but 
whether manure is given or not they seem to be the 
same. I got plenty of flowers, and the new leaves 
now appearing seem fresh and green. I srnd also 
leaves of plants grown outaide.vdMRS.) A. M. Brom 
HEAD. 

[The leaves are badly attacked by the 
Violet-leaf spot fungue (Phyllosticta Violae), 
and you should do your best to discourage it 
by collecting and burning all the diseased 
portions. During the growing season you 
might further discourage it by spraying the 
plants with sulphide of potassium, using $ oz. 


not cleared it. Can you tell me if I have pul in 
sufficient, and if it is injurious to other plant life, 
as I have valuable Lilies, etc., round the edges? 
I shall be grateful for any suggestion you can give 
me.—H. Graham. 

[The best results are obtained by spraying on 
to the water’s surface a solution of the copper 
sulphate, the efficacy of which is only deter¬ 
minable by experiment, and to be guided by 
the uses to which the pond is put. For 
example, if fish, water-fowl, or water-plants 
are grown, much harm might quickly ensue, 
and the same is possible where the overflow 
I is put to use elsewhere. The sulphate is 
j chiefly valuable for checking the growth of 
; scum and other aquatic vegetation. In your 
j case we think a system of filtration at the 
, intake might possess an even greater value.] 
Tree-Lupins. —Those who grow the herba¬ 
ceous forms of the Lupin sometimes overlook 
the claims of the tree variety, and in modern 
I gardens it is not very often met with. I have 
pleasant recollections of seeing a border in a 
cottager’s garden in Suffolk some years ago, 
in which many old bushes were at their besi-, 
and the owner of the place took great pride 
in them ; the variety was the common yellow, 
but they were very charming, being full o! 
blossoms. The soil, I noticed, was, if any¬ 
thing, rather inferior, but he assured me that 
his plants never failed to bloom, all that he 
did being to shorten the growths occasionally. 
Now is the time when they can be removed 
and planted in open weather.— Townbman. 
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FRUIT. 

HOW TO COMBAT THE IMPORTATION 
OF FOREIGN APPLES, 

Thh Apple is of all fruits the most necessary 
and valuable in every family. Its economic 
value as an article of food cannot be esti¬ 
mated. We can grow the best Apples in the 
world, and still we go on year after year 
buying imported fruit in fabulous quantities 
at fabulous prices. Here in the very centre 
of one of the great fruit-growing districts, 
where there are miles, of orchards, not an 
English Apple can now be got in the retail 
shops of the town—all are American or Cana¬ 
dian. 

So much has been written on this subject, 
it is almost like flogging a dead horse to say 
more ; but the suggestions hitherto made have 
been mostly directed to a class from whom 
nothing can be expected, and have, I think, 
missed the one and only class who are likely 
to do anything. It has been contended that 
better grading by the market grower would 
attract the home buyer—that better colour 
and finer-grown fruit would do the same. 
No doubt it would, if you could get it; but it 
is just this little word “if” that kills the 
whole business. For these points you must 
depend upon the market grower, and from 
the market grower you will get nothing 
better than you do now. He does not grow 
Apples as a patriot. He knows well enough 
there are fine late varieties that will keep 
until May, but that means building fruit 
stores, extra cost in handling, some loss by 
decay, and the delay of his money returns. 
No; he can sell his Apples directly they are 
ripe—or before—straight off the tree, big and 
little, early, mid-season, and late altogether. 
What does it matter to him? He gets his 
money quickly—he believes in the nimble 
shilling—and leaves the market clear for the 
foreign grower when prices are at the top. 
It is hopeless looking to the market grower. 
Within a hundred yards of where I am writ¬ 
ing is a 10-acre market orchard. Half the 
trees are dead with the brown rot, and the 
living ones are smothered in Moss and Lichen. 
Such fruit as they bear is small and scabbed, 
only fit to feed pigs, and how it is ever sold 
at all is a mystery. No spraying is done, and 
the trees are infested with every form of 
blight and insect pests to which the Apple is 
subject. To think of comparing the Apple 
as grown here with the clean, well-graded 
foreign supply is ridiculous. 

There is one class who can do something 
to save the situation. I mean the tens of 
thousands of small suburban occupiers, who 
have little gardens.in the vicinity^of-large- 
towns—men and women who take a pride in 
their gardens, however small, and are mostly 
people with brains and intelligence, who read 
the horticultural papers, if by the statement 
of a few plain facts, that are entirely free 
from extravagant enthusiasm, we can bring 
conviction to such as these, we shall have a 
far better chance to accomplish something 
than by making appeals to the market grower. 
Here let me say that everything I state as to 
the possibility of growing your own fruit in 
a very small garden is not mere theory, but a 
simple statement of what I have myself done, 
and I am to-day prepared to show anyone a 
small suburban garden where all I claim for 
its possibilities is in evidence. The usual 
class of suburban house has a small flower- 
plot in front and a Tather larger plot of 
ground behind. The back is generally divided 
by a central path, and it is not often less 
than 12 yards in length. Now, if you will 
devote 1 yard wide on each side of this 
12-yard path to the cultivation of Apples, you 
can certainly have sufficient of this fruit for 
an average family. Two side borders of this 
length will carry comfortably twelve trees in 
each border, giving each tree a space of about 
3 feet each way—twenty-four trees in all. 
These trees must be what are known os well- 
feathered, upright cordons, on the broad¬ 
leaved Paradise stock, not less than four 
years old, costing Is. to 2s. each from the 
leading nurseries, but' usually quoted at 
18s. per dozen, and about 6 feet high, fur¬ 
nished with branches at regular intervals the 


whole length. Jf such trees are planted in 
November, they may be'allowed to carry 
half-a-dozen fruits'each the first season after 
planting, but, if not planted until‘February 
or March, no’ fruit' must be allowed' upon 
them until the second season, two years afier 
planting. If these instructions are carefully 
followed, each free will he able to carry from 
thirty to fifty good Apples, and these, if the 
kinds are properly selected, will suffice for 
most families, giving a regular supply from 
August to the following May—ten months of 
the year. I lay great stress on this form of 
tree, as I have proved the feathered cordon 
gives a greater weight of fruit for a given 
area of ground than any other. The espalier 
and the pyramid are both good forms, but 
the former requires very careful training, 
and the latter much more room. The cordon 
is the tree for the small garden. 

If the soil is fairly good, it will suffice to 
take out a trench 1 foot deep and 3 feet wide 
for the whole length of the border on each 
side of the path. The top soil can lie on the 
path until required to fill in again. Dig over 
the bottom of the trench, but leave the soil 
there. Add no manure beyond a few hand¬ 
fuls of ground bones ; drive a stake firmly 
into the ground where each tree is to stund ; 
place your trees in . position, and fasten 
loosely to the stakes to keep them in posi¬ 
tion, but allow for settling; trim any- 
broken roots with a sharp Knife, and spread 
them out evenly in the trench, then fill in 
the soil from the path, and firm carefully by 
treading as the work proceeds. See the trees 
are in a true line for appearance sake. The 
Paradise stock is surface-rooting, and a sum¬ 
mer mulch of stable-manure will do all that 
is necessary. If you do not understand prun¬ 
ing, ask the nurseryman from whom you buy 
your trees to do what pruning is necessary 
before sending—it will not be much.' These 
cordons are well developed in the nurseries, 
and the after-pruning is very simple. Notes 
on summer pinching or pruning will appear 
at the proper season. 

The selection of varieties is very impor¬ 
tant. I give the names of twelve varieties 
that I know to do well as cordons, and 
strongly advise the purchase of two of each 
variety, to be planted oppovsite to each other 
on each side of the path. The kinds named 
will give a good succession, avoiding a sur¬ 
plus at one time and a shortage at another. 
Here is the list in the order they are to be 
athered and used. The late varieties may 
e gathered in November and stored in a 
box, barrel, or jar until required for use. 
The late varieties must 6tay on the trees as 
long as possible, otherwise they shrivel and 
lose their juices: Early Victoria ^ (Erqneth 
Early), ripe early August; White Trans¬ 
parent, ripe mid-August; Lord Grosvenor, 
ripe September;. James Grieve, ripe Octo¬ 
ber ; Stirling Castle, ripe November and De¬ 
cember; Bismarck, ripe November to 
January; New Northern Greening, ripe De¬ 
cember to February; Lane’s Prince Albert, 
ripe December to February ; Alfriston, ripe 
December to March ; Newton Wonder, ripe 
December to April; Edward VII., ripe De¬ 
cember to April; Winter Greening (French 
Crab), ripe January to May. Here we have 
twelve varieties that succeed perfectly under 
the restriction of cordon training, which some 
other varieties do not. All are healthy 
growers, come into bearing early, and give 
good crops of handsome fruit. I do not give 
Lord Suffield or Ribston Pippin, because 
both are liable to canker. Cox’s Orange does 
not succeed everywhere, Brnmlev’s Seodling 
is too diffuse in growth, Blenheim Orange 
and Wellington are slow in coming info bear¬ 
ing. The list I give above is the result of 
careful selection, and will be found satisfac¬ 
tory in all parts of the kingdom and on 
widely different soils. Now’, how are we to 
bring home to the owners of small gardens 
the possibilities of what may be doi.e with 
two strips of back garden 1 yard wide and 
12 yards long? The first cost of the trees 
will probably not be more than is paid for 
one year’s supply of Apples, if as much, and 
the planting of these trees will ensure a 
supply for a lifetime, with little or rfo further 
outlay. The quality of the fruit will be 


better than that of any in the market, and 
the beauty of an'avenue of cordon Apples in 
bloom in May is worth all*the cost and trouble 
to any gardener, iridependent'of the‘value of 
the fruit.' It will increase ' the interest of 
the home, it will save you money, and it will 
make you independent of the foreign Apple 
supply. F. H. Burton. 

UY-s/ Middlesex. 

\ *, ''PEACH-TREES IN THE OPEN. 

The correct time to . clear these of any ip- 
sect pests is while the trees are leafless and 
tlift- bjadsjdo'rmant.' ‘ Black-fly," brown-scale, 
and red spider are the-three enemies that 
the grower has to: fight; against from the 
month of-March to quite the. end of -Septem¬ 
ber. The first and last-named are the worst, 
and appear to be unharmed by frost, rain, 
or snow, and may be easily detected on last 
year’s wood if. the trees were in any way 
neglected during the past summer. Scale is 
not so troublesome on outdoor Peach-trees as 
under glass, although on old trees you gene¬ 
rally find a few clinging to the older branches. 
•These can he easily dislodged with an ordi¬ 
nary label. Assuming that the trees are still 
tied or Hailed to the wall, the grower-should 
stand some 6 feet distance from the. tree, 
and if he is a practical hand, he will.quickly 
see whether any of. the principal branches 
would be best dispensed w ith, and every few 
years a branch more or less exhausted can 
with advantage be' cut o'ut, thus affording 
more space for younger wood. Give the 
necessary pruning before loosening the tree 
from the wall. One can better see which 
shoots will not be required when retraining 
the tree, and as soon as this is done cut all 
ties or draw nail and shred, convey all prun- 
ings to the smother-fire, and all will be ready 
for washing or spraying the trees. I prefer 
to wash all the wood from base to tip with a 
four-gallon pailful of soft water, to which 
half a pint of Quassia extract and a double 
handful of flowers of sulphur have been 
added, this to be thoroughly mixed together, 
painting the old wood with a brush, using a 
small piece of sponge for the fruiting wood, 
drawing it towards the point only, or many 
buds are likely to be rubbed off. Should the 
trees be badly infested with insects, go over 
the trees a second time, keeping the wash 
constantly stirred, as the sulphur settles to 
the bottom quickly. 

Retraining.—A good many gardeners still 
defer this until the buds are well advanced, 
thinking—and rightly, perhaps—by so doing, 
they are retarding the. flowering. I tried 
this a season or two, but found that a very 
great number of blossom buds was rubbed 
off in the process of training, and that it 
took the men so much longer in trying to avoid 
this that it was discontinued. Trees that 
have been trained some few years fall into 
position naturally—that isl the main 
branches—which need to be fastened with 
cord or shred, and the bearing wood for this 
season laid in quite 4 inches apart, covering 
any bare branches with a young shoot if to 
spare, and seeing that whatever ligatures are 
used, space is allowed for increase of the 
shoot. Fan-shape is the best training for 
all stone fruits, and all shoots should radiate 
equally right and left from base to summit, 
and if any shoots are too long for their 
allotted space, cut them to a triple bud 
or a very pointed single bud, which will prove 
to be a wood-bud. After training is com¬ 
pleted, let the surface be pricked up to about 
4 inches deep, this to be raked off and 
wheeled away, to be replaced with maiden 
loam, having wood-ashes and slaked lime 
mixed with it. On the other hand, if you 
consider a top-dressing unnecessary, apply 
the lime and wood-ashes to the surface, and 
fork up the border to the depth given above. 
As a rule, a fresh top-dressing given every 
other j’ear will put matters right. Newlv- 
planted trees should not be trained into posi¬ 
tion antil the soil has settled down. Those 
who rely upon spraying their trees instead of 
washing, may do this before training, and 
again when in position. Where insects have 
been troublesome, especially on old walls 
that have been nailed for marly years, they 
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should either be repointed or thoroughly re¬ 
coloured with two coats, and even walls that 
are wired should be given this attention every 
two or three years, as there are sure to be 
crevices where insects can hide when there 
is ho foliage to protect them. 

Bicton , James Maynb. 


MIDSEASON PEARS IN SCOTLAND. 
In previous notes on early Pears, the selec¬ 
tion was brought down from July, until the 
end of September. Making midseason Pears 
embrace the period extending from that 
time until the end of December, the diffi¬ 
culty is not so much what to plant as what 
to omit. It will be generally conceded that 
during these months many of the very best 
of our Pears mature, and, fortunately, in 
some instances we find the happy combina¬ 
tion of size and flavour. Beurre Superfin, 
ripening early in October, is an ideal variety, 
possessing not only these two qualities, but 
being, in addition, of handsome appearance. 
It does well on the Pear, but is, perhaps, 
better on the Quince if grown as a cordon. 
It is a regular, if not a heavy, cropper, and 
keeps in good condition for some time. 
Ripening about the same time, Seckle, if 
small, is always to be recommended. It is 
delicately scented and an abundant 
bearer, doing well when double 
grafted. Hardier than 6ome other 
Pears, it can be grown successfully 
on an espalier, and altogether is a 
valuable variety. Marie Louise is 
too well known to need more than 
a passing reference; but in this 
district it requires a warm ex¬ 
posure to be quite successful; and 
Louise Bonne, with its distinct 
flavour, deserves a place in every 
collection. Care must be taken to 
keep the roots of the latter Pear 
near the surface, otherwise the 
fruits crack rather badly, more es- 
I>ecially in wet weather. Another 
distinctly-flavoured Pear is Con- 
seillor de la Cour, not, perhaps, so 
wideley known as it ought to be. 

It has a very refreshing flavour, 
and if not quite in the first flight, 
is still a reliable sort. Conference 
I have never been very successful 
with, but where it succeeds is worth 
growing. Beurre Hardy must not 
be omitted, and is a certain 
cropper, bearing large and well- 
flavoured fruits. This variety is 
now extensively grown in Califor¬ 
nia, and imported fruits may be 
had slightly in advance of the home 
crops and of very average quality. 

Of the largest-sized Pears, the 
amateurs* favourite is, of course, 

Pitma-ston Duchess. It is, as a 
rule, a good doer, and a regular 
cropper, the fruit under high culti¬ 
vation reaching an almost in¬ 
credible size and weight. The flavour is dis¬ 
tinctly second-rate, and if not used when 
quite ripe it soon decays. In some parts of 
the country it is a shy producer of pollen, 
and requires to be fertilised by a brush or 
rabbit’s-tail. To those who favour size 
rather than quality this variety and Beurre 
Clairgeau, which ripens slightly later, may be 
recommended. 

No list of midseason Pears would be com¬ 
plete without Emile d’Heyst, a superb 
variety of considerable size and of excellent 
flavour. On the Quince it bears freely and 
consistently, and may be planted on an 
espalier with a considerable measure of suc¬ 
cess. Hessle, a very small, but delicious 
fruit must also be included among the mid- 
season Pears, and where such are valued it 
may be said that Hessle is useful either as a 
wail-tree or cordon, as well as a pyramid in 
a warm situation, and it, too, succeeds best 
on the Quince. 

Three very fine varieties have been pur¬ 
posely omitted from these notes as they are, 
generally speaking, at their best after the 
New Year, and, therefore, fall under the 
category of late Pears—here, at all eveuts. 
These are THomnson’s, Glou Morceau, and 
Doyfedrie dii Cornice. Kirkcudbright. 


PASSIFLORA EDULIS AND P. 
QUADRANGULARIS. 

Those who wish for something out of the 
common to cultivate in the way of fruit 
should, if there is a portion of the roof-trellis 
in the warm greenhouse or stove at. liberty 
on which to train the growths, make a point j 
of growing one or other, or, if space permits, j 
both of the above-named species of the Pas- | 
sion-flower. Both yield a plentiful crop of 
fruit, particularly P. edulis, which, when 
ripe, is greatly appreciated by many people, 
especially those who have resided a great 
deal abroad. To them the fruit of P. edulis 
is known as the “ Sweet Cup,” and that of 
P. quadrangularis as the “ Granadilla.” The 
fruits of several other species are also called 
Granadillas, but as these do not come within 
the scope of this note, the fact of their fruits 
being so designated is therefore merely re¬ 
corded, and they will not be considered fur¬ 
ther. 

The Granadilla is egg-shaped, and from 
three to four times larger than the fruit of 
P. edulis, which is in shape more like a Plum 
without the suture, and, when fully ripe, of 
a deep purple colour. The colour of the 
Granadilla is greenish-yellow’. The pulp 
contained within the fruits is in both in- 


| stances the part that is edible, and this has 
; a rich, sweet, and slightly acid flavour. The 
outer portion, consisting of a kind of husk or 
soft shell, which envelops the pulp, is unfit 
for eating. Compared with other species of 
Passiflora, the two under notice are not 
vigorous growers, hence the reason for their 
being so adapted for the purpose under con¬ 
sideration. Of the two, P. quadrangularis is 
the stronger, and must therefore be allowed 
the most space. The roots in both cases 
should be confined to well-drained borders of 
somewhat restricted area—say, from 3 feet to 
4 feet in length, 2 feet in width, and 15 inches 
i in depth. A very excellent crop of fruit of 
P. edulis may be had by merely growing a 
plant in a large flower-pot, some 18 inches in 
diameter, when it is inconvenient to make a 
border for it. 

A compost consisting of equal parts of 
fibrous peat and loam, with a liberal addition 
of coarse sand, suits the requirements of both 
species. There are two strains or varieties 
of P. edulis, that known as Roberts’ variety 
being by far the better from a fruiting point 
of view. To secure a good crop of fruit in 
both causes artificial impregnation should be 
rdffbrted to. A. W. 


OVERGROWN APPLE-TREES. 

(9) I have two Apple-trees, grown as arches. I find 
that cutting out all rubbing and ero.-sing branches w ill 
remove about one-flfth of the growth, but still leave 
growth more like a Quickeet hedge than an Apple- 
tree. So as to retain the form, I propose making 
the above clearance this year, and next to clear more, 
and so on. aiming to get. say, twenty radiating 
branches with spurs. Is this correct, or are such 
trees regarded only as ornamento and not fruit:ul? 

(10) l tar ends oi cut branches If an inch or more 
diameter where cut. Should I tar sira'.ler ones and if 
so, what is a reasonable limit. (11) The tree with bed- 
reputation as a bearer is a large, misshapen, old 
tree, with many broken old stumjw. I am cutting 
these off close and digging out rot to sound wood 
and tarring. This looks hopeful In the upper parts 
where there is little rot, but low* down some big 
branches have fallen, and the stumps are rotting in¬ 
side the trunk, so that there is actually a r.olc 
through from side to side, and black, rotten matter' 
inside. I am scooping out all rot with sharp tools, 
and propose then to tar the hole. All up with sand, 
and fasten tarred iron plates over the orifices. Can ‘ 
I better this? I have no clay, so use sand. Would 
zinc be better than iron? If I do not seal up the 
openings the rain will get in.— Old Garden. 

[As the branches in the trees referred to 
are in such a congested condition, we advise 
you to at once cut out quite one half of them 
instead of one-fifth, as you propose. The 
remainder may then be reduced to the re¬ 
quired number the year after next. Fruit- 
trees trained either on or in the form of an 
arch invariably yield fine fruits of high 
quality when their cultural requirements are 
understood and properly attended to. Your 
trees, it is evident, have been sadly neglected 
in the past, or they would not be in their 
present condition. The suggested thinning 
will tend to improve matters, by letting in 
light and air, which will strengthen the spur- 
wood on the branches retained. Another 
result will be seen in the fact of the said 
branches emitting new growths, which, when 
stopped next July, will form the basis of 
new spurs. This will enable you in the near 
future to dispense with many of the oldest 
and decrepit of those now present on the 
branches. As to the prospect ot the trees 
fruiting this season, this deducts on whether 
fruit-buds are present on the spurs. If so, 
and weather conditions are propitious, both 
during the time the flowers are open and 
when setting, there is no reason why some 
fruit may not be looked for. (10) You are 
acting quite right in painting with tar the 
wounds where branches have been severed. 
Stockholm tar is the best kind* to employ. 
Branches less than $ inch in diameter need 
not be so dressed. 

(11) The best way of stopping holes in trees 
to keep out the wet and prevent decay from 
setting in is to first fill the holes to within 
an inch or so of the orifices with broken 
bricks, and then case the whole over with 
cement. This is far preferable to the use of 
lead or zinc, and is practically indestructible. 
When dry, we make a point of painting the 
cement with lead colour of a tint to match 
the bark of whatever kind of tree it may be 
that has to be so dealt with. As the tree 
you name is 60 full of decay, it is a modi 
question as to whether it is worth all this 
trouble. It appears to us that your best 
course will be to grub and burn it, as it is 
too far gone ever to be profitable again.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Melons In frames. —Substantial hot-beds 
will be necessary for Melons now. If pos¬ 
sible, a portion of the matter for beds should 
consist of leaves, as stable-manure, w lien used 
alone, requires careful management to give 
steady and lasting heat: Later in the sea¬ 
son, when the frames are cleared of bedding 
I plants, Melons may be taken as a catch-crop 
from the spare frames, and the sun will then 
do a good deal of the work, though at all 
seasons a little root-warmth is always useful 
to Melons. Plants coming on in warm 
houses now will require careful training and 
stopping when the crop of fruits is set. Every 
female flower should be fertilised till enough 
is set for a crop. Four fruits will bo enough 
for each plant, and set all the fruits at the 
same time, so that all may grow. 

Apples from Belvoir Castle.—“ A..” who com¬ 
ments on Apples from Belvoir Castle, evident:y does 
not know that part, as he refers to “ that exposed 
part of Rutlandshire.” Belvoir Castle Is in Leicester¬ 
shire, approximately fifteen milts from Rut'andihir*\ 
and., protected by wooded slopes, is the mo.t 
bhTltertd garden in this part of tuc country.-H. 



Flowers of Passiflora quadrangularis. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SEAWEED FOR VEGETABLE CROPS. 
It would appear that a dressing of Seaweed 
proves a welcome change from ordinary 
manure in the kitchen garden, but I am in¬ 
clined to think its presence in the ground is 
appreciated by some vegetables more than 
others, and I have in my mind such things as 
Asparagus, Celery, and Spinach. 1 am in¬ 
duced to form this opinion by noticing how 
the wild forms of both Celery and Spinach 
flourish near the coast—the former in ditches 
near the sea, where the water is brackish, and 
the latter on the sandbanks. 

I noticed Celery particularly on some re¬ 
claimed land at Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 
while what is known as Sea Spinach may be 
found in plenty in the neighbourhood of Sel- 
sey Bill. Many prefer Spinach gathered by 
the margin of the sea to the cultivated form, 
and, having frequently tasted it, I am almost 
of the same opinion. It is not often that a 
Bite is dressed purposely for Spinach in a 
private garden, sowings generally being made 
between rows of Peas, etc., but it is well 
known that a rich, cool, and a moist position 
is necessary to maintain a constant supply 
during a hot, dry summer, in spite of frequent 
sowings, so prone are the plants to run to 
seed prematurely. A dressing of Seaweed 
worked into the ground deeply, would and 
does undoubtedly aid the plants greatly dur¬ 
ing a spell of drought, and its presence affords 
moisture and what would appear a natural 
article of food. The same may be said in 
connection with Celery and Asparagus. In 
my neighbourhood, on the south coast, a 
large amount of ground is used by allotment- 
holders, and they find Seaweed of great as¬ 
sistance to them, as .they can have a large 
cartload delivered a mile from the coast for 
two shillings. Some of the more enterprising 
prize-takers for garden produce do not trust 
entirely to Seaweed alone, but form a heap 
on their ground in autumn, say, with two 
loads of Seaweed, and place a load of rotten 
manure on the top. The winter rains wash 
the raanurial properties down into the 
“ weed," and I notice at the present time the 
whole is being turned over and thoroughly 
mixed. This provides a cheap and good 
dressing for a fair-sized plot of ground, and 
its effect on the land can be seen by the supe¬ 
rior annual produce forthcoming. As re¬ 
gards using Seaweed in connection with As¬ 
paragus, I am not in favour of employing that 
recently washed up in what may be termed 
a clean, raw state. What proves better is 
that which has been left high and dry for a 
considerable time, this becoming partially 
decayed and mixed with drifted sand. The 
sand, in addition to the “weed," then forms 
a dressing which is appreciated by estab¬ 
lished plants, and certainly proves valuable 
when dug into the trenches which are to re¬ 
ceive young plants in April. R. P. 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. 
Tubbbs duly and properly sprouted have, 
when planted, a growing advantage of fully 
three weeks at least over those not so 
sprouted. But there is the further advan¬ 
tage that, to secure even more rapid growth 
and greater security from injury by late 
frosts, the planting of sprouted sets may well 
be delayed a week or two later than is the 
ordinary planting time, and thus ensure get¬ 
ting them into soil that is warmer than the 
earlier-planted tubers found. If to that be 
added the better prospect of the young tops 
escaping late frosts, great gain results. The 
practice of planting tender tubers so early in 
cold ground is by no means beneficial to the 
crop. Quick growth and rapid tuber produc¬ 
tion are best for the Potato, and these are 
b£st got during the months of June, July, and 
early August. Then, this early sprouting 
enables the planter to determine with cer¬ 
tainty as to whether all his selected sets are 
healthy and likely to grow. If out of a box 
containing forty or fifty sets, properly set 
upon end close together, with their crown or 
bud ends upwards, even brut two or three fail 
to sprout* or may* tjo so very weakly? ewJb 


tubers should be rejected. They would in¬ 
evitably fail to make growth if planted, and 
thus lead to waste of land. Then there is 
the useful purpose served of enabling the 
planter, if he is at all observant, of determin¬ 
ing whether all his sets be true to name. 
Those that are diverse from the general 
stock show much diversity in growth, in 
colour of shoots, or in other ways, and should 
not be planted with the proper stock, but be 
retained and planted at the last, so as to have 
them all together. Even those may be of 
mixed form, but they need not, if sound 
tubers, be thrown aside. 

- While these constitute the best reasons for 
sprouting tubers before planting, there are 
others worthy of notice. Thus, if the planter 
specially desires to secure a fine sample of 
oung tubers for exhibition or other purpose, 
e wul greatly assist in getting these if, after 
the two crown buds have pushed sprouts, he 
will with a penknife remove all other buds 
or eyes, as this severe limitation of stems on 
the plants does later materially conduce to 
that end. While there may be fewer tubers 
produced than come when stems are nume¬ 
rous, the tubers will be finer and more even 
in size, so that there is no loss in weight, but 
much gain in the character of the sample. 
But even if no exhibition tubers are desired, 
it is always more profitable to have a large 
proportion of good-sized tubers, as they in¬ 
variably realise the best prices. Too much, 
also, are Potato-plants crowded, by produc¬ 
ing too many stems, as well as by too close 
planting. Somehow it seems to be ignored 
that the exposure of the leafage to ample sun¬ 
light and air is essential to the generation 
of starch, which forms the primary composi¬ 
tion of all properly-formed tubers. To sprout 
Potatoes in a fitting way, they cannot now 
be too soon so treated as advised. It is wise 
also, where the sets vary in size, to select 
first all the larger ones, as those will need 
planting a little wider apart than will the 
smaller ones. If planted intermingled, the 
strong ones are apt to overgrow the weaker 
ones. Set the boxes in a comparatively cool 
or medium temperature, but in the fullest 
light possible. When so treated, the sprouts 
are stout, well coloured, and by the time 
these are planted, which should be done in 
furrows with all care, are then thoroughly 
matured and hardened. A. D. 


EARLY OPEN-AIR RADISHES. 
Many amateurs, from fear of losses, hesitate 
to sow Radishes until the weather is favour¬ 
able for such work. It is true, a sheltered 
nook or a narrow border under a south wall 
is the site that will be chosen for early roots. 
Should the weather favour m February, seeds 
may be sown in small quantities, but a fairly 
pulverised and a manure-enriched seed-bed 
is advised. Birds, especially chaffinches, are 
very quick to detect Radish-seeds, therefore 
means should be devised to combat them. 
Black cotton, which is such an excellent scare 
for sparrows, is not so effective for chaf¬ 
finches. Narrow, small-meshed fish-netting, 
supported clear of the soil, answers the pur¬ 
pose well, but better still would be light 
wood-sided frames, with & cover of fine- 
meshed wire-netting. The frames should be 
not less than 6 inches deep. The protection 
is only necessary until the seed-leaves have 
formed. A light coating of straw or leafy 
boughs may also be made to serve as protec¬ 
tion from birds apd inclement weather, re¬ 
moving it daily when outdoor conditions are 
favourable. Only the first earlies should be 
chosen, the small round or Olive-shaped 
Radishes being the quicker to mature. 
Wood’s Frame is an excellent general stock, 
and most seed merchants have one or more 
even earlier selections. Even a few days are, 
a gain in what is one of the first crops of the 
garden obtained from New Year sowings. At 
the time of writing—February 1st—frost is 
threatening, and will not favour Radish-sow¬ 
ing in the earliest days of the month, but the 
warmth of a sunny wall makes available 
chances that are not given in the open. The 
soil cannot in reason be too rich for Radishes. 
The early short Turnip-rooted kinds have, 
under these conditions, such small leaves that 
many are deceived in ttofc dfeve'fcTpment of the 


roots. If tenderness is a governing point, 
then under rather than full-sized roots will 
be sought by the consumer, and to be strictly 
edible they should be pulled at the latest pos¬ 
sible moment and at once prepared for the 
table. As the days lengthen it may be 
found necessary to give water, because 
Radishes are strictly surface-rooting, and are 
soon rendered hot and tough with dry soil 
surroundings. No one need be reminded 
that, should frosty nights follow sunny days, 
watering must be done with judgment. 

West Wilts. 


BROCCOLI AND CAULIFLOWERS. 

Would you, through the medium of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, state how to maintain a succession of Broc¬ 
coli and Cauliflower as far as possible throughout 
the year, without growing crops in frame? Please 
state dates of sowing, and transplanting, and period 
of production, also suitable varieties?— Carpot. 

[An unbroken supply of Broccoli can be 
maintained without the aid of a frame, etc., 
but not so that of Cauliflowers. The Broc- 
colis are raised and grown entirely outdoors, 
while the first lot of plants of the Cauli¬ 
flowers, which would form a succession to the 
latest Broccoli, must either be raised in 
autumn and wintered in a frame, hand-lights, 
or cloches, or raised in January and be 
pricked out subsequently into one or other of 
the shelters named. To sow in autumn would 
be the least troublesome method in your case, 
and it would not matter how rough the frame 
might be, as no warmth would be needed, 
while you could bank the sides round with 
ashes, soil, or a good thickness of long litter 
to keep out frost, so long as there is a sash 
or sashes to cover it with. Two mats, with 
some litter on top, would form ample protec¬ 
tion during the most severe weather, and 
whenever the contrary climatic conditions 
prevail, the plants must be well aired, not 
only to promote a hard condition of growth, 
but to keep them dwarf and sturdy. More 
plants than are required should be pricked 
out to allow for losses through slugs, damp¬ 
ing off, etc. The distance apart to plant may 
be from 4 inches to 5 inches. Suitable soil to 
use would be such as has been employed for 
growing Cucumbers during the summer, but 
in its absence ordinary garden soil, so long 
as it is friable and in fairly good heart, will 
answer. The plants should be set out in their 
permanent quarters at the end of March or 
as early in April as weather conditions allow, 
and be protected for a time. In the absence 
of handlights or cloches, cover the plants at 
night with large flower-pots. Each hand- 
light will accommodate four plants, large 
cloches three, but if pots are used, one plant 
under each will suffice. In this case plant in 
rows 2 feet apart, with the plants 18 inches 
asunder. The plants must be protected in 
this way until warm weather 6ets in and the 
plants become too large for the protectors to 
be of further service. Needless to say, a 
warm, sheltered position, such as a border 
facing the sun, or between rows of early Peas, 
must be accorded them. Two good varieties 
for autumn sowing are Early London and 
Walcheren, the heads turning in for use in 
the order they are named. 

The next and succeeding lot of plants may 
be raised outdoors in a warm, sheltered posi¬ 
tion. The first week in March sow Magnum 
Bonum and Walcheren. The plants from this 
sowing will come in to succeed the earliest 
batch, if planted in well-manured ground and 
kept watered whenever necessary. Then sow 
again in the middle of March, and, in addition 
to the two sorts just named, include Veitch*/8 
Autumn Giant and Sutton's Mammoth. The 
plants of these four sorts, set out in propor¬ 
tionate numbers to meet probable require¬ 
ments, and in the order named, will carry you 
on until the end of November or perhaps later 
—at any rate, until the early or Autumn Pro¬ 
tecting Broccoli is ready for cutting. In the 
event of very hot weather setting in about the 
time of planting, select a cool position for 
the plants of Walcheren and Magnum Bonum, 
and not only supply them freely with water 
when setting them out, but until it is seen 
they are growing vigorously. The last two 
sorts quoted should have an open position, 
and be allowed more space. To this end, 
allow 2 fetft 6 inches between the rows, and 
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set the plauts 2 feet apart iu the ruws. A 
good plan, when planting both Cauliflowers 
And Broccoli, is to draw drills 6 inches deep 
whAre the plants are to stand, and if the soil 
is dry, fill them an hour or so previously with 
water. These drills serve to economise water 
and ensure its reaching the roots of the 
plants, while, after the plants have got good 
jqot-hold, and are growing freely, they may 
be closed in, thus obviating the necessity for 
moulding. On the approach of frosty weather 
look the plants over daily, and break the out- 
Aide leaves over the curds of such as are un¬ 
folding, or otherwise lift them and place close 
together in a shed, where, if required, they 
will keep sound for a considerable time. 

To succeed these Cauliflowers, there will, 
in addition to the variety already named, be 
Christmas White, Winter Mammoth, and 
Spring White, For your locality 10th to 12th 
April will be early enough to sow these. To 
these, Vanguard, Perfection, and Leamington 
form an excellent succession, while Safe¬ 
guard, Reading Giant, Late Queen, and 
Model will bring up the rear, the two last 
coming into use in June if sowing is deferred 
till the second week in May. Bow the other 
four sorts mentioned about the last week in 
April. All these sowings may be made in 
beds or drills in the open garden.? Plant the 
Autumn Protecting variety on well-stirred 
ground which has been well manured, but all 
the other sorts will succeed better and give 
best returns if set out on firm ground quite 
free from shade. The stems are then more 
woody and capable of resisting frost than 
when grown under conditions of a reverse 
order. If space will allow, Broccoli plants 
should stand 2 feet apart each way; if not, 
they may be as close as 18 inches apart in the 
rows. The plants must be freely watered 
from the time they are got out until they get 
good root-hold, if the weather is dry. Trans¬ 
plant when the plants are about 9 inches to 
1 foot high. In severe winters Broccoli*, un¬ 
less protected, succumb to frost. There are 
two ways of doing this. The first is to place 
long litter or Bracken loosely round the stems 
to the height of the lowermost leaves; the 
second is to heel them over—i.e., to bury the 
stems in soil up to the lower leaves. It 
must, however, be said that such fine heads 
are never obtained from plants so treated as 
from those protected alone with litter, etc. 
The way to do thi* is to open a trench on the 
north side of the rows, 15 inches deep, and 
close to, without actually injuring, the roots. 
Than, with the spade, heel each plant bodily 
over into the trench, so that the stems lie at 
an angle of 45 degs. Then, with the soil dug 
out of the next trench; cover the stems right 
up to the leaves, and make it firm. Heel the 
next lot of plants over into the trench so 
opened, and proceed in this way until all have 
been so treated. If carefully done, the heel¬ 
ing over of each plant can be accomplished 
w ithout breaking the soil away from the roots 
to any material extent.] 


YELLOWFLESHED POTATOES. 

Home months back you had an article re flavour of 
Potatoes. The writer advocated the yellow-fleshed 
varieties aa being the best for flavour. If I remember 
rightly, he spoke of those grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ghent as far surpassing any of our sorts. I 
should like to nij’ke a trial of these, and should be 
clad of any advice as to the beet sorts for planting 
in this country.-B itton. 

[We do not know of any continental firm 
w ho makes a speciality of yellow-fleshed Pota¬ 
toes, but here at home Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, of Reading, have done so for several 
years, securing, though but & few, the very 
best-flavoured of their kind to be obtained. 
These they offer as Golden Nugget, Golden 
Ball, Golden Perfection, whites, and Crim¬ 
son Beauty, red. Their prices are moderate. 
We have tested all of them in the past, and 
found that higher flavour in them which 
always characterises tubers having yellow 
colour in the flesh. It is well to understand, 
Jammer, that, whilst flavour in Potatoes may 
RKhsti inherent quality to some extent, it is 
also partly due to soil, and it is difficult to 
find that quality where the soil is heavy and 
cold. To get it in best form, the tubers 
should be grown in a deeply-worked, porous 
soil, with which are mixed, where obtainable, 
wood-ashes, some lime, and bone-flour. It is I 


from such ingredients starch is created. We 
seem not, in all our efforts, to have been able 
to secure- in more modern-raised varieties 
that really fine and inherent flavour whch 
characterised the old Fortyfold of Paterson’s 
Victoria. Both these had yellowish flesh. 
To-day the great question with respect to any 
new variety is, does it crop well? Hence any 
specially high-flavoured variety, unless a 
heavy cropper, gets no recognition. 

Some few years since a flattish Kidney 
variety named Peacemaker was put into com¬ 
merce in Scotland. The skins were russety, 
and the flesh quite first-rate, but it was a poor 
cropper. The four varieties we have named 
are fairly good average croppers, but do not 
produce large tubers. The larger the tuber 
the further does it get away from an edible 
standard. In all cases give the Potato-plants 
plenty of room, light, and air. It is through 
the foliage that the sun manufactures starch 
and flavour.] 

SEAKALE IN BAND AND BHINGLE. 

In many private gardens much trouble is 
taken in the cultivation of Seakale to obtain 
strong crowns for forcing. I have grown 
Seakale on a large scale for more than twenty 
years,- but I have never been able to have 
produce equal to that growing almost natu¬ 
rally in sand and shingle 8n the sea-shore on 
the mainland almost opposite the Isle of 
Wight. Nor have I seen any Seakale to 
equal it. I have referred to the seashore 
plants as being almost naturally grown. This 
is quite correct, as the plants are partially 
cultivated. There are several acres of 
shingle and sand thickly dotted with clumps of 
Seakale. Many of the clumps are monsters, 
and contain dozens of crowns. The surface 
is almost entirely covered with loose shingle, 
and when the tides are high, the whole of the 
Seakale bed is under water. The thongs 
grow in pure sand, and nearly the whole of 
the year through, the sand is saturated with 
water which has filtered through from the 
sea. It is a common thing to find the roots 
5 feet and more below the surface, and they 
are not much forked below the bed of 
shingle, but penetrate the sand in straight, 
clean thongs. 

As the autumn comes, those plants that 
are bearing flower-stems are relieved of the 
latter, and the naturally fading leaves are 
cleared away later on. Sometimes, owing 
to the action of the tide, the crowns ana 
upper portions of the plants are quite bared 
for a time. It is rarely necessary to cover 
the plants again by hand labour, as very 
often the following tide does so, at times 
burying a number of clumps with loose 
shingle several feet deep. Early in the 
spring all the clumps of crowns are kept 
buried under shingle, and the new growth is 
beautifully blanched underneath. About 
1 foot of shingle is kept heaped above the 
crowns, and the heads are very large and 
arow rapidly. All at once, as it would seem, 
the new growth gets out of hand, as it were ; 
and in a verv short time the shingle becomes 
studded with the purple and blue-green of 
the leaves, which soon attain to a large size. 
The flavour of the Seakale is much superior 
to tliat. of any that I ever tasted from a pri¬ 
vate garden. I have never known anyone 
who has cooked and eaten the tops as a green 
vegetable in Hampshire, but further south I 
have been told the people <h» eat the tops in 
this wav in the early part of the summer.— 
G. G. B. __ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The first outdoor uttuoo.— Much depends 
upon the grower’s means to get an early 
supply. Many, like myself, have no heat to 
raise seeds, and must depend on what means 
of shelter are at hand to get the first- supply 
from the open ground. To do this I use a 
raised sunny border, with the soil of which 
I mix the material obtained from burning 
garden rubbish, which not only lightens and 
forwards the crop, but assists germination 
and prevents such pests as slugs and worms. 
A sowing is made in February or early 
March, according to weather, and the seed 
is lightly pressed into the soil and then 
covered with A saeh-light or hand glasses. 


It is surprising how soon it germinates. 
Should very severe weather follow the ap¬ 
pearance of the seedlings, a little shelter is 
given at night, and when the weather is fine 
the covering is taken away. The seedlings 
are thinned when large enough/ the thin¬ 
nings making a succession to the earliest lot, 
which is ready some weeks ahead of those 
transplanted. Lettuces at this season are so 
much liked by nearly everyone that they well 
repay a little extra trouble. : A Cabbage 
Lettuce is the best, and I like a small or 
medium grower. Such kinds as Commodore 
Nutt, a small all-heart early form, Golden 
Ball, Golden Queen, and Earliest of All are 
all suitable, being quick to mature and of 
good quality.—H. 

Globe Artichokes. -Up to the time of 
writing, we have had no severe frosts, and 
Globe Artichokes, which are building up 
good crowns, have as yet been left un¬ 
mulched. All the dead and decaying foliage 
has been regularly removed, and the longer 
outside leaves tied up over the crowns. As 
frosts may now' be expected, the plants will 
receive a liberal mulch of well-rotted manure, 
which is allowed to remain until all danger is 
over, when it is pricked in round the stools 
with the fork. Daring the growing season 
plenty of moisture must be given to this 
favourite vegetable, as, if the roots are per 
mitted to suffer from drought, the crop 
almost surely fails. Now is a good time to 
take offsets, if the stock peeds to be in¬ 
creased, and, if planted finfily on a well-en¬ 
riched situation, heads may be; gathered 
during the latter part of the summer, when 
they are more appreciated. When possible 
the plants should be placed in .a xleep and 
rather heavy soil, and if for aiiy reason they 
cannot be planted except in light ground cow- 
manure is most suitable for them,, and. if the 
top spit of an old pasture can be procured 
and worked in, it is greatly to the advantage 
of the Artichoke.— Kbt. 

Winter Radishes.— At one of the 1910 
autumn meetings of the R.H.S. I noticed 
some excellent specimens of the China Rose 
Radish, an oblong root,- of a bright rose 
colour, and much thicker, than our ordihary 
Radishes. This, one of the best for autumn 
sowing, is a great favourite abroad, and i 6 j n 
use from October to April. Sown specially 
for use in winter, it will keep good for 
months stored in a oool shed in. sand, fine 
soil, or ashes. The Black Spanish is also a 
large root. The skin'is black, but the flesh 
is white, sweet, and fairly good if the roots 
are stored before they become tough. If left 
too long in their growing quarters, they be¬ 
come strong,, and are not nearly so good. I 
prefer the China Rose, as this, when whole, 
is much more presentable, and it is less tough 
when matured than the Black Spanish. There 
is also a very good form of the China Rose 
called the Turnip-shaped China Winter 
Radish. The root of this is round and of a 
bright scarlet colour, with pure white flesh 
of an agreeable and mild flavour. There are 
several other continental varieties, but those 
named are the best for winter use and storing 
for a long supply.—W. B. H. 

Tender Parsnips. —I am a great lover of 
the Parsnip, but not as it is generally grown. 
Big Parsnips, like big Cucumbers. I hold to 
be a big mistake. Ag# puts toughness into 
the Cucumber and renders it indigestible, 
and in the case of the Parsnip imparts 
coarseness and a flavour which to many is not 
palatable. I never sow until May is well 
advanced, and if the ground iB good the 
season is long enough to bring the roots to 
good eatable size, but not long enough to put 
that rather strong flavour into them, which 
is the sign of maturity, and which renders 
them objectionable to many. My roots this 
year are juiev, mild, and are quite delicate 
in flavour. I would stronglv advise votir 
readers to try the Parsnip in this way. Thov 
will be surprised at the difference in the 
flavour and succulency of the late-raised 
roots and those raised at the ordinary time. 
Except for exhibition, the bia Parsnip bias 
absolutely no utility. I believe the Parsnip 
to be one of the most economical vegetables 
in cultivation, and is probably more nutri¬ 
tious than the Potato.- J. Cornhill. 
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GARDEN FOOD OF THE SEASON. 
Thb season up to the end of January has 
been so mild that the green vegetables of the 
garden have been in a good state for use, 
among the best being the Brussels Sprout. 
The original form of this is a simple, small- 
button Sprout, and attempts to improve it 
by increasing its size only spoil it. It is good 
simply boiled, without the overdosing of 
salt which is so common, but the best use 
is parboiled and fried. I always insist on 
having the true Brussels Sprout, and. if I 
cannot get it at home I send to Paris or 
Brussels for the seed. 

Brussels Sprouts saute. —Clean and trim a 
dish of Sprouts and soak in cold water for 
half an hour, then cook for half an hour in 
boiling water. Drain, add three tablespoon¬ 
fuls of butter, one teaspoonful each of sugar 
and flour, season lightly, and shake the pan 
over the fire until they are slightly coloured. 

Brussels Sprouts a la creme.— Trim off the 
loose leaves and soak for half an hour in cola 
water. Boil in water to cover, adding a little 
salt towards the last. Drain, and pour over 
a cupful oT cream in which a teaspoonful of 
flour has been made smooth. Simmer for 
ten minutes and serve ; or reheat in cream 
sauce and serve with Maitre d’Hotel Sauce. 

Brussels Sprouts and Chestnuts.— Shell 
some new Italian Chestnuts, and drop them 
into boiling water, not to be boiled, but in 
order to remove the skin. Then cook in 
broth with an Onion and a bunch each of 
Thyme, Laurel, and Parsley. When done 
mix with cooked Brussels Sprouts, but with¬ 
out breaking the Chestnuts. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. —This is a much- 
neglected vegetable, and a misnamed one, 
because it is not an Artichoke, but a Sun¬ 
flower. It is much under valued, because 
served in a stupid, messy way with melted 
butter, something like the paste with which 
the bill-stickers placard the walls. It de¬ 
serves to be well grown and cooked, and is 
excellent in various ways— e.g. f braised or a 
la Hollandaise—and it makes much nicer 
chips than Potatoes do. A good cook will no 
doubt treat it well in the ordinary way, and 
in several other ways that we do not know of. 

Cream of Artichokes. —Take off the skins 
of a pint or so of Artichokes, giving them as 
much uniformity of shape as possible; cook 
in water with a pinch of salt; drain, and 
put inside a casserole, with butter and nut¬ 
meg ; toss to reduce the moisture, and 
sprinkle with a spoonful of a sauce made of 
butter, flour, and cream. Give two boilings, 
and serve. 

Artichokes au gratin. —Boil the Artichokes 
in water, with a pinch of salt, drain, and 
cut into slices; parboil in butter. Season 
and lay out the slices on a plate, and grate 
Parmesan cheese over the slices. Cover them 
with sauce made of butter, flour, and cream, 
and again grate cheese over them. Put in 
the oven for ten minutes. 


The Cardoon. —This is an excellent veget¬ 
able at this season of the year, but the 
English cook does not always succeed with it. 
As treated by the French cooks it is one of 
the most delicate and tender vegetables we 
have. Their best way of cooking it is as 
follows: — 

Cardoons with marrow. Remove the large 
outer stalks as too hard for v -. Cut the 
other stalks in sections of 3 inches to inches, 
and remove the stringy parts. Rub each 
piece with a half-lemon, and throw them into 
an earthenware pan containing acidulated 
water. Blanch quickly, and put them to cool 
in water. Take a flat casserole used for 
braising, and line it with slices of bacon, 
upon which lay the pieces of Cardoon. Add 
salt, and garnish with three Onions and a 
bunch of Parsley. Cover tile Cardoons with 
slices of bacon, and moisten w r ith white, un¬ 
skimmed beef broth. Let simmer until 
cooked, and then drain and serve in a vege¬ 
table dish. Surround witfi snippets of toast 
and garnish with beef marrow. 

Cardoons au gratin. —Prepare the cardoons 
as above described^ drain, and arrange the 
pieces of Cardoon in a layer on a plate pre¬ 
viously well buttered ; grate Parmesan cheese 


over it, and then put a second layer over the 
first, and grate cheese over it as before, and 
so on with a third layer. Pour over the 
whole a little melted butter. Pour sauce 
espagnole round the dish. 

POULTRY. 

BREEDS FOR WINTER EGGS. 
There are several important factors towards 
securing a supply of eggs during the winter 
months, all of which must receive careful 
attention if satisfactory results are to be 
achieved. The matter of feeding is impor¬ 
tant, for unless the hens are suitably fed 
eggs probably will be conspicuous by their 
absence. The houses must be warm and free 
from draughts, while a scratching shed at¬ 
tached to the roosting compartment adds to 
the comfort and to the prolificacy of the 
birds. However suitable the feeding and 
the housing may be, eggs will not be plenti¬ 
ful during the colder period of the year un¬ 
less a suitable breed is chosen. Generally 
speaking, hens belonging to the laying or non- 
sitting class are not very serviceable in this 
respect, since their strong feature is spring 
and summer laying. By hatching the 
chickens at the right time of year it is pos¬ 
sible, of course, to induce a non-sitter to pro¬ 
duce a certain number of eggs, but they are 
not to be compared to the general purpose 
class in this respect. Of the breeds of the 
non-sitting type the most suitable from a 
winter laying point of view are the Leg¬ 
horn, Ancona, Redcap, and Scotch Grey. I 
have purposely omitted to mention the 
Minorca and Campine—two of the most pro¬ 
lific varieties there are—since they are not 
very robust, and are consequently easily 
affected by cold and wet. If the place 
where one "is living is well sheltered ana dry 
there is no objection to keeping these 
breeds, but given unfavourable surroundings 
a hardier variety is more likely to prove of 
value. There are strains of Minorcas and 
Campines that possess robust health, but, as 
a rule, they are less hardy than the breeds 
I have mentioned. I have seen Black 
Minorcas thriving well in one of the coldest 
and most exposed parts of Scotland, while a 
week or two ago I was in the north of 
Finland and saw a pen of Minorcas which I 
was assured were doing splendidly. The 
place was within a few miles of the Arctic 
Circle, a good test for any breed. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, however, this variety should 
be avoided except under favourable condi¬ 
tions. 

There is no breed of fowls that enjoys 
such great popularity as the buff Orpington, 
and particularly is this the case so far as 
winter egg production is concerned. Dur¬ 
ing the last few years the white variety hafl 
made considerable headway, and in the near 
future it is likely to prove a serious rival to 
the buff, but there is no danger on this 
score with the black, since although it was 
the first variety to be introduced, it does 
not possess such good economic qualities as 
the buff or the white. The Orpington is a 
large bird, with rather short legs. The body 
is broad and deep, and well covered with 
flesh of superior flavour and texture. The 
average weight of an adult cock is from 9 lb. 
to 10 lb., while a hen weighs about 8 lb. The 
hens are excellent layers, producing a large 
proportion of their eggs during the winter, 
when they are badly wanted. The eggs ® re 
fairly large and have nicely tinted shells. 
Orpington hens are excellent sitters and re¬ 
liable mothers. As a matter of fact, they 
are sometimes too prone to sit, a great fault 
in manv people's opinion; but if the hens 
have laid well throughout the winter they 
deserve a rest. The rest, however, does 
them good, since the strain of punter egg 
production is by no means slight.—E. T. B., 
in Farm and Home. 


these cases is to inject a little jjlive-oil by 
the aid of a feather and leave the rest to 
Nature. — J.Frebman. 

~ BIRDS. 

POSTMORTEMS. 

Pigeon (IF. H. Davies ).—This bird seems 
to have had an attack of vertigo or 
“ megrims,” which is a common complaint 
among pigeons and fowls, and is due to some 
sort of pressure on the brain. It usually 
causes the bird to become delirious and to 
twist its neck into painful contortions. 
Bleeding from a vein under the wing is sup¬ 
posed to be a cure, but, naturally, that needs 
a great deal of care. On the whole, in my 
experience, the best thing to do is to keep the 
bird very quiet, and trust to Nature to right 
matters—if, indeed, the effusion is not too 
large, in which case re-absorption of the 
blood is impossible, and the bird will die.—J. 
Freeman. 

Canary bird (Mrs. Gaussen).—\i the bird 
is denied grit, it is quite likely that this is 
the cause of the trouble, for grit is needed to 
aid the digestion. The floor of his cage 
should lie covered with fine, sharp gravel or 
sand, such material being sold purposely in 
tins and packets by most vendors of bird¬ 
seed. Try the use of grit for three weeks or 
so, and you will probably see an improve¬ 
ment in your bird ; but you would do well to 
curtail the use of sugar to not more often 
than once a week—indeed, it is not necessary 
at all, and the bird would be all the better 
without it. Do not drop the sugar all at 
once, however, but gradually. Is the bird 
plagued with red-mites at all? These pests 
will only be found upon him after dark, if at 
all. If found, dress the cracks and crevices 
of the cage with paraffin. If mites are non¬ 
existent, dissolve a teaspoonful of salt in a 
tumbler of rain-w ater, and with the solution 
anoint the skin now and then where the irri¬ 
tation chances to be noticed.—J. T. Bird. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Erection of shod (Alpha).— Provided the 
shed does not rely for its support upon the 
wall in question (that is, so long as it is not 
attached to the wall by nails, etc.), and pro¬ 
vided it is not resting against the wall in 
such manner as to endanger that structure, 

I do not see any reason why it should be re¬ 
moved. There may be some circumstances 
connected with its erection, however, which 
you do not disclose to me in your inquiry, but 
whch may justify the neighbouring landlord 
in demanding its removal. Upon what 
ground is that demand made?— Barrister. 

Overseer's responsibilities (“N o r t h 
Riding ”).—An overseer must be a “substan¬ 
tial householder ” of the parish in which he 
resides, and any person may be obliged to 
fill the office unless he comes under one or 
other of the classes exempted—such as peers, 
judges, barristers, solicitors, etc.—a list of 
which will be found in any book dealing with 
the subject. His duties are to prepare valua- 
tion lists, collect poor rate and other specified 
rates, prepare lists of voters for the revising 
barrister, relieve the poor, have an eye to 
lunatics, publicans, dead bodies cast on shore 
from the sea or rivers, and many other per¬ 
sons and matters of a very miscellaneous cha¬ 
racter. Of course, in practice, all these duties 
are performed by an “ assistant overseer, 
appointed for the purpose, and under the 
control of the ordinary overseers. ' The best 
book I know of dealing with the whole^ sub¬ 
ject is the “Overseer’s Handbook,” by 
W. W. Mackenzie (published by Butterworfh 
and Co., Bell-yard, Loifdon, E.C., at 5s. 
nett). A copy of that would supply you with 
all necessary information.— Barrister. 


POST MORTEMS. 

Minorca pullet ( F . Evans).— The pullet 
was egg-bound. The symptoms you describe 
are quite characteristic of this, and, had you 
realised what was the matter, you might have 
saved her by timely help. She died practi¬ 
cally of exhaustion. The best thing to do in 
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Keeping bees.-Athough a closed site, such 
you possess, is not quite so good as an open JP* 
heed fear no difficulty in the matter of making Ihee- 
keeuinz a euccess. Stand the bees in the centre, 
Sot up® against a wall, and avoid akeps, which are 
much inferior to frame-hives in every way. A a***® 
should be bought ae early on in the seas*on “ Pos¬ 
sible—at any rate, before the end of June. A stock 
would cost more than a swarm, but would be much 
more satisfactory in the hands of a nova.?.— J. T. B. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.— There is great excite¬ 
ment among Sweet Pea grower*. Let ne 
hope overfeeding may not lead to the intro¬ 
duction of any new form of disease. In the 
early period of growth potash and phosphates 
will build up firm growth, reserving the 
nitrates till the blossom-buds are forming. 
In the rush after new Roses there is a danger 
of forgetting some of the older garden 
favourites, especially among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. We want reliability, and I am 
afraid some of the new varieties will disap¬ 
point some of our amateur friends who get 
rid of old varieties to make room for the 
new. Chinas and Polyanthas make bright and 
interesting groups, though of no use to the 
exhibitor. There is yet time to plant where 
the ground has been properly deepened and 
manured. Herbaceous borders which have 
been broken up and made ready may be 
planted now. The grouping system is popu¬ 
lar, but a few spiral-growing plants, such as 
Delphiniums, at suitable intervals, will give 
elevation. It is a good season for dividing 
Pyrethrums and making new groups. TlieRfi 
are good.flowers for cutting ; both single and 
double varieties are equally useful. The 
single Chrysanthemums are useful cutting 
flowers, and are easily raised from seeds, and, 
iT well grown, the plants will flower next 
autumn and winter. The seeds should be 
sown in heat, and the seedlings grown under 
glass till 4p r il, then taken outside. Some¬ 
thing new may be obtained if the seeds are 
obtained from a good source. There are yet 
bulbs which may be planted, including Poppy 
Anemones, Hyacinthus candicans, Mont- 
bretias, and Ranunculi.- Gladioli may be 
planted in succession from this onwards till 
the middle of April. 

Fruit garden.— There are inferior kinds of 
fruit-trees, in many ' gardens and orchards, 
and any tree which is healthy may have a new 
head placed upon it in one year by grafting. 
There is much room for improvement in this 
way. The heads of any trees of inferior kinds 
mAy be reduced ndw, leaving a few inches to 
be cut off when the grafting season comes. 
It is better to wait till* the sap is flowing 
freely. Rind or wedge-grafting for large 
branches and whip-grafting for branches not 
exceeding 1 inch in diameter are the best. 
The grafts will probably now have been 
sebured and laid in damp earth in the shade. 
There, will, be. a good many fruit-trees and 
bushes planted during March. I am not re¬ 
commending any trees to be-held back for 
soring planting, but in my experience trees 
planted in March, if well cared for, do well. 
Strawberries should be cleaned and mulched 
with manure, if not yet done, and new beds 
planted. It is understood that August is the 
best month to plant if a crop is wanted this 
season, but in new beds planted now Onions 
may be planted or sown between the rows to 
pay rent and labour. All trees grafted or 
budded on dwarfing stocks must be nourished 
on the surface. Where this is neglected 
failure may occur. Bare places on walls 
may quickly be covered by planting cordons 
trained obliquely. Cordon Apples and Pears 
may be profitably grown on wires over paths. 

Vegetable garden.— Early produce will 
now be coming in from the forcing-beds. 
There is probably a coming scarcity of stable- 
manure, but there are strong reserves' in 
country districts if the leaves which fall from 
the trees are taken care of. If stacked in a 
square, they may be used through the spring 
to form hot-beds for forcing early vegetables 
and salads, mixed with a small quantity of 
stable manure to hold the beds together, and 

S ’ve a little stimulus to the heating power. 

aving lived nearly all my life in the country, 
I have seen the value of tree-leaves for hot¬ 
bed making, and afterwards in the form of 
humus for improving outdoor crops generally, 
and still further as an aid to plant-growing 
under glass. Early Peas are often grown 
under glass now. Either grown in pots or 
grown in rows in a wide house, good results 
are obtained. They will not bear real forcing 
as understood by gardeners, but they do well 
in a well-ventilated house where the night 
temperature does not rise much above 


50 degs. Tomatoes for planting outside 
should be sown now. Tomato culture out¬ 
side, except in very favoured localities, is 
something akin to gambling, and can only be 
carried on where there is room under glass 
to give the plants a good start. In our cli¬ 
mate the difficulty is to ripen the crop before 
the autumn rains and fogs bring on disease. 
As regards varieties, I have nothing better 
yet than Sunrise. Sow early Celery of the 
best white and red varieties. Incomparable 
White,Major Clarke’sSolid Red, and Sutton’B 
Prize Pink aire good. Seeds of many things 
may be sown, and relays of Cabbages and 
Lettuces from seed-beds may be planted. 

Conservatory. —There are beautiful things 
among Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and more 
of a permanent character under glass might 
be done with them. If there are bare 
walls, pillars, or arches, of fast-growing Ivy 
Geraniums (Pelargonium is the right term to 
use, but one gets so accustomed to call them 
Geraniums that one forgets that Geraniums 
are not. Pelargoniums, although belonging to 
the same natural order), Mme. Crousse is one 
of the best climbers, and will rapidly cover 
any bare spot, and the flowers are useful for 
cutting, 'i’here is a white variety of this now 
that is equally useful. Other fast-growing 
varieties are Charles Turner, Baden Powell, 
and Resplendent. Dwarfer varieties may be 
had in Ryeeroft Surprise, Joan of Arc, 
Leopard, and Achievement. The last makes 
a good pot plant, and is a hybrid lietween an 
Ivy and a Zonal. It is very useful, both as a 
bedding plant and also for the conservatory/ 
If there are permanent things planted in the 
borders, there comes a time when some reno¬ 
vation of the root-run may be wanted, and 
March or April is a suitable time for the 
work, but avoid raising the soil round the 
steins of Camellias, Orange trees, or other 
hard-wooded plants, as, when this is done, 
the bark decays, and the plant loses tone, and 
ultimately dies. When a settlement takes 
place in the borders, work round the plants 
and lift them up, or, at any rate, do not bury 
the collar of any hard-wooded plant unless 
you are prepared for its death. Night tem¬ 
perature, 50 degs. to 55 degs. More water 
will be required. More ventilation and less 
fire-heat will be wanted now'. Do the water¬ 
ing early in the day. Some plants may re¬ 
quire it oftener than others, so discrimina¬ 
tion is necessaxt. 

Unheated conservatory.— Bulbs in this 
house will he charming now, as they may be 
had without forcing, and the Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, Tulips, etc., that come without fire-heat 
are always fresh and lasting. Good clumps 
of Dielytra epectabilis are very bright and 
effective, and Deutzias and other early- 
flowering shrubs are coming into bloom with 
only the shelter of a glass roof, and large 
houses are less affected by outside tempera¬ 
ture than small ones. The hardy Primulas 
are charming under glass now, and may in¬ 
clude much variety, and there are early 
flowering alpines that we might have in flower 
if we cared to develop this side of gardening. 
Forget-Me-Nots in pots are beautiful in a 
cool house, and useful for cutting. 

8t0V0 (OOOl). — By cool stove I mean 
60 degs. to be the maximum, and perhaps 
55 degs. to be the minimum night tempera¬ 
ture. There are, of course, some things 
which require more heat, and these may have 
it in a smaller house, but many plants now in 
a high temperature would be happier and 
thrive better in a few degrees lower if their 
wants were carefully studied. There may be 
times when, to meet a sudden demand, things 
may have to be pushed, but, by looking for¬ 
ward constantly, it is quite possible to meet 
these times without undue pressure. Many 
people, without any claim to be Orchid spe¬ 
cialists, are growing a few of the cheaper 
Orchids. Let the millionaires have the ex¬ 
pensive and rare things. We can see as 
much beauty in the plants which we can bay 
for half-a-crown as for a hundred guineas or 
more. There is no mystery about their cul¬ 
ture. Many of the cool Orchids can be 
grown in a deep frame under the shade of a 
north wall in summer, and, if resting in win¬ 
ter, will do in a greenhouse temperature. 
Some of the Indian Orchids, such as Dendro 


bium nobile. will flower well if the growths 
are ripened in a fairly dry atmosphere. Some 
of these may be grown in a vinery in summer, 
moved to the greenhouse when winter comes 
with its frost and snow. As I see it, the 
main difficulty lies in the management of the 
roots, and the potting or basketting mixture. 
Rough, fibrous peat, eoarse Sphagnum Moss, 
chopped up, mixed with charcoal to keep the 
6 tuff open, abundant drainage below, and the 
plants firmly fixed in the compost, are, I 
think, the essentials, with careful watering. 

Strawberries for succession. — Fresh 
batches of plants should be introduced every 
fortnight. As soon as gathering begins there 
must be no break in the supply, or the gar¬ 
dener may get into hot water. At this sea¬ 
son and onwards till Strawberries are ripe 
outside, every spare shelf may be requi¬ 
sitioned and filled with Strawberries for suc¬ 
cession. and every cold-frame or turf-pit may 
be full of Strawberries to bridge over the 
season between the forced supply and the 
outside crop. Bv-and-bye, when the days are 
longer and brighter, the blossoms may set 
without assistance, but it will be wise to 
remove small fruits and late blossoms. 

ventilating fruit-houses.— We generally 
have a few bright, sunny days in March, and 
with a keen atmosphere outside, the ventila¬ 
tion should be in very careful hands. It is 
better to increase the humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere in » vinery or Peach-house rather than 
let in cold currents too freely. 1 have some¬ 
times damped down on bright days in March 
three or four times a day ratlier than let 
in a lot of cold air. ’Of course, the character 
of the house and situation will be taken into 
consideration. Some houses require more 
ventilation than'others, and mistakes are 
Often made because the person in charge has 
failed to grasp the position correctly. We 
believe in giving a crack of air early on bright 
mornings to let out the stuffiness which has 
arisen during the night. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

March 20th .--Planted out in trenches on 
the south side of a wall Peas raised under 
glass. This is only one expedient for secur¬ 
ing a crop. Others are sown outside, and 
rows of second early Peas are sown now for 
succession across the open quarters. Cauli¬ 
flowers raised under glass have been started 
under handlights and in trenches where shel¬ 
ter can be given. Early Potatoes also have 
been planted where shelter call be given. 

March 21 At .—Nets have been placed over 
wall fruit-trees now opening blossoms. Ten¬ 
der annuals in variety are being pricked out 
into boxes, and will be brought on quietly in 
a cool house, and then moved to frames where 
ventilation can be freely given. Mowing 
machines have been put in order ready for 
work. 

March 22ml.— Planted out a lot of Violets 
on well broken-up land, 1 foot apart. We 
generally strike cuttings of the side shoots in 
autumn in boxes in frames, and such plants 
always do well for framing in the autumn. 
New beds are also wanted to flower outside, 
and the Giant or Czar comes in for this work. 

March 23rd. —Sowed winter greens of 
various kinds, including Cauliflowers. Shall 
make another sowing m a fortnight’s time. 
We never, if we can possibly avoid it, depend 
upon one smying of anything. Seed-beds are 
netted up id keep off birds. Sowed various 
hardy annuals in borders. Mignonette and 
other sweet-smelling flowers are in demand. 

March 2’ftli .—We are still putting in cut¬ 
tings of various things. Sure work can be 
made now with young, soft cuttings. Cut 
back several old Laurels and other evergreens 
which have become too large for positions. 
Commenced pruning Roses, starting with the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Teas will have atten¬ 
tion later. 

March 23th .—Rearranged conservatory. 
There is abundance of materials to keep the 
house bright now. Thinned Carrots in 
frames, and sifted some fine soil over plants 
left to steady them. Earthed up Potatoes in 
frames. All warm frames are matted up at. 
night. Transplanted Lily of the Valley where 
1 too crowded. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow'these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening. 
17 , Fut nival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. 1 ht 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. .4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folio-wing iiteir receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who 'wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples o) 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots arc useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. O / 
conifers the fruit should ahvays be sent. 

Naming frilit. —Seirral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si:e of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Oyster-shell for Carnations (T. Dent).-Yes, if 
you pound up the shell. This will answer the same 
purpose as lime, of which Carnations are fond. To 
save time and trouble, why not use lime? 

New Violet beds (CooZmoreen).— You might 
make the new Violet beds at any time now, and 
young, well-rooted plants should be put out during 
the present month or quite early in April. Sec also 
reply to M. Brown, Harrogate. We know of no 
Violet hook at sixpence. Pansies and Violets,” 
price Is. 2d., or in cloth Is. 8d., may be had through 
any bookseller. 

Smilax (J. D .).—The temperature you name is far 
too high, and 60 degs. to 65 degs. would be far 
better. Such exee«5 only weakens the plants, creates 
the need for excess of moisture, and, in short, drives 
the very life out of the plants. You do not say 
whether the plants are in the ground or in pots. 
If the former, probably the soil is sour, and lifting 
and replanting i.eceseary with new soil. The 6ame 
remark applies to pot cultivation. Cut the plants 
down, renew the soil, and give them cooler condi¬ 
tions of growth. 

Daphne odora (Brackens ).—The name of the en¬ 
closed Daphne is Daphne odora, more generally 
known as Daphne imlioa rubra. It can be struck 
from cuttings of the hali-ripcned fihoots put into 
well drained pots in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand in equal proportions. These cuttings must then 
be covered with a bell-glass and shaded when neces¬ 
sary. In the tcmpeiature of a greenhouse they will 
then shoot, but tliio takes a considerable time—in 
fact, this Daphne cannot be regarded as very easily 
struck from cuttings. ■ 


Feeony Dahlias (M. M. Charlton).—Yon could 
not with safety plant out the P®ony Dahlias before 
mid-April or May, owing to the frosts usually ex¬ 
perienced in the early spring. We cannot give you 
tha prices of the plants, but if you write to such 
firms as Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham; Baker’s, Codsall, 
near Wolverhampton; H. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, 
Kent; or Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for their lists 
of these plants you will obtain all the information 
you require together with a great choice of varieties 
of many shades of colour. 


sown thus early they will form neat little plants by 
the autumn, and a few may show flowers the second 
season, but they are—at least, in our climate—not 
at their best till the third year. These Gerberas 
mav lie grown in pots in a sunny, airy house, but 
they arc decidedly superior when planted in some 
good soil in a well-drained and warm border. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees in vinery (Ramelton).— If your 
Vines in a warm-house run to the top of the glass 
roof, and thus in leaf quite shade the back wall, it 
is doubtful whether anything will do well on it to 
ripen wood and produce fruit. Probably the best to 
plant there would be a Brown Turkey Fig. You may 
also, if preferred, plant a few Black Alicante Vines, 
which may fruit near the top and give you some 
bunches for late keeping. Lady Downe's or Black 
Alicante, or both, would do very well in a cool- 
house to furnish late fruit. Still, much would de¬ 
pend on space and light allowed by the Peach-trees. 
A good earlv Peach is Amsden June, or, for later 
ripening, Stirling C?jt>tle, neither large-fruited, but 
good flavoured. For an outside Peach in a damp 
district, where ri|»eiiing most be difficult, you had 
better try Early Grosse Mignonne, but success can 
be by no means’ assured in such a damp climate. 

VEGETABLES. 

Moss-litter manure (E . IF.).-Whilst wc have 
the deepest respect for so eminent a scientist, as to 
the application of manures to soils, yet it does very 
often happen that the ordinary gardener, who may 
have no wider claims to scientific training than he 
has acquired in a life of practical working (and that is, 
after all. scientific training, yet not in the accepted 
technical sense), learns through such practice some¬ 
thing that the scientist lias failed to recognise. Now, 
all cultural experience goes to show that animal- 
manures are better fitted for incorporation into the 
soil whore previously prepared by occa.-ional turning, 
and mixing, and heating, as when so prepared not 
only are inherent acids eliminated—at least, that is 
common opinion—and the manure rendered sweeter 
and more readily soluble, thus the sooner becoming 
plant food. The complaint made by users of Mass- 
litter manure is that it is too acid for immediate 
application to soil, a complaint or impression that 
seems naturally to be based, first, on its peaty 
nature, which, it is held, contains acidity or sour¬ 
ness, and. second, because when employed to bed 
down cattle or horses the much greater proportion of 
urine it contains over straw, being so much more 
absorbent. Our own opinion, with respect to both 
straw and litter manures, is that, if as collected they 
are thrown into heaps, are moderately wetted with 
water, house-slops, or sewage in the turning process, 
kept from fermenting, yet allowed to become warm, 
then at once turned inside out, that process being 
repeated at least three times—and, better still, if 
four times—such manure applied to soils and at 
once dug in to allow of no waste will, in return, 
produce far better crops or growth than will even 
a greater dressing of raw manure. Of course, these 
remarks apply to animal manures, and not to 
mineral or chemical manures, which are of very 
diverse composition. Even a mere garden refuse- 
heap of vegetable matter, leaves, and lawn Grass, 
well mixed and occasionally turned to create semi¬ 
decay, gives a far better manure than do such 
matters applied raw. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Xalnit and basic slag (II .).—It is much better 
to use these phosphatlc and potassic. manures in the 
autumn, and you are not likely to derive the full 
benefit from application at this season. You do not 
state what crops you intend to use them for, but 
there is no need to dig them into the ground. Basic 
slag is often used with good effect on Grass, and 
•soon finds its way to the roots of the plants. 

Liming the soil (A. S. M .).—There is nothing 
better than lime for the class of soil you have to 
deal with. Put the lime as it comes from the 
builder’s yard in heaps, one bushel for two rods, and 
cast some soil over each heap—just enough to cover 
it. This slakes the lime, and when this has been 
completed, spread it evenly over the soil and dig it 
in. Do this at once. The effect of the lime on a 
heavy soil is that it renders it more porous and 
workable. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


for alarm. It is only an overflow of sap, which will 

disappear as the young shoots gain strength.- 

F. S. C .-Loosen up the soil round the roots, apply a 
good mulch of rotten manure, and water freely. At 
the same time well syringe the stems twice a day if 
dry. This treatment, no doubt, will cause the plant 
to break into growth. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. - R. M. K. - Piptauthus 
nepalensis.-— H. J. McGill.— Looks like a form of 

Polystichum angulare.- A. W. Ranken. —Pieris 

(Andromeda) floribunda.- II. Hall.— Violets : Double 

flowers, Mrs. J. J. Astor; single, California.- V. 

Fuchs.— Rhododendron praeeox.- C. S. C.— Narcissus 

Telamonius plcnus.- E. C. Neville.—The Cornelian 

Cherry (Cornus Mas).- M. Macausland.— Pieris 

(Andromeda) floribunda.-T. IF.—Adiantum cunea- 

tum; 2, Pteria cretica; 3, Adiantum gracillimum; 4, 

Echeveria retusa.- F. J.—Megasea ligulata rubra; 

2, Iris flmhriata; 3, Epiphyllum truncatum.- G.— 

1, Begonia ascotensis; 2, Dendrobium nobile; 3, 

Sedum carneum variegatum: 4, Deutzia gracilis.- 

J. R.—l, Selaginella Kraussiana aurea; 2, Clematis 
indivisa lobata; 3, Iris reticulata; 4, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum.- A. C.~ 1, Lachenalia aurea; 

2. Acacia longifolia; 3, Phlebodium aureum; 4. 

Adiantum Williamsi.- C. C.—l, Skimmia japonica; 

2, Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda. 

Names of fruits.—A. T.— Apples: 1, Alfriston; 
2, Sturmer Pippin; 8, French Crab; Pear: Verulam, 
a stewing variety. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Hayward Mathias, Medstead, Hants.—Spring List 
of Perpetual Flowering Carnations. 

Clarence Elliott, Six Hills Nursery, Btevenage.— 
Special Plants for Spring Planting. 

Kelway and Sons, Langport.—Manual for 1911. 

The Standard Manufacturing Co., Derby.— Useful 
Appliances for the Garden, etc. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart.— List of Seeds and 
Plants. 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia.— List of 
Seeds. 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—Select Plants and 
Seeds. 

Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill PaTk, Enfield.— 
List of Carnations. 

The Dutch Bulb Supply Co., Ipswich.— Begonia and 
Gloxinia List. 

T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham.— Hardy Plants, Plants 
for Water and Bog Gardens. 

AMOS PERRY, Enfield. — Catalogue of Florists ’ 
Flowers. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers' Year Book 
and Graziers' Manual. 

Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent Garden.— 
List of Anemones, Begonias, Lilies, Qladioli, etc. 

W. C. Bull, Ramsgate .—List of Gladioli. 

Bees, Ltd., Liverpool.— Hardy and Alpine Plants, 
New Primulas, etc. 

C. Gibson and Co., Leming Bar, Bedale.— Herba¬ 
ceous and Alpine Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.— List of Farm 
Seeds. 


Okra Bean.—I would like to know what the Okra 
Bean is, and would it be worth growing?—G. E. L. 


Bulbs and birds.— In answer to *' F. F. R. f ” 
about bulbs and birds, the cops supplied with the 
patent wehber are black cotton, which is soft, and 
sticks to the birds’ legs and wings, which they dis¬ 
like. Ordinary sewing cotton they do not seem to 
mind. Baron Berlepsch'a food bells can be pro¬ 
cured from Hermann Schied Bilren, Westphalia, 
Germany.—A landa. 


Replies by post.— Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each ouery to 
be answered by post must DC for¬ 
warded. 


The Californian Foppy (Brackens).— The name 
of the Californian Poppy is Romneya Coulteri. It 
can be propagated by cuttings of the stout, fleshy 
roots cut up into lengths of about 3 inches and 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil. Each root-cutting 
should be in an upright position, and at such a depth 
that the Upper surface is about half-an-inch below 
the surface of the soil. They most then be placed 
in a frame and kept moderately watered. In due 
time the young shoots will make their appearance, 
when they may be potted singly. 

Rose pruning (Mrs. D. IF.).—Unlers well 
matured, it is certainly better to cut back hard the 
first year after planting, hut as you got your plants 
in early, you might leave some of the soundest wood 
as you suggest. It would be wise, however, to cut 
this back as soon as the first flowers have been 
obtained, when you will get some good wood for next 
season's use, and that can be left to flower through¬ 
out the entire length of its matured growth. Plants 
from pots can be left to flower the first season from 
planting, but those lifted from the open nursery 
rows are certainly best when encouraged to make 
good growth upon established roots a season before 
flowering freely. 

Raising Oerberas from seed (Fox).- The seeds 
of Gerbera may be sown at once, using well-drained 
boxes or pans. A suitable soil may be made up of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sand. In a warm greenhouse the seed 
will germinate very quickly, and when the first rough 
leaf is developed the younu plants may be either 
pricked off or potted singly into small pots. When 


F. Catlow.—’So; you must not attempt to grow 
Tomatoes two years in succession in the same soil. 

-Arthur White.— No; there are no further reports, 

but we understand that the trials will be continued. 

- J. D .—It might do for the frame, but it is much 

too dark for a greenhouse roof.- E. IF.—The term 

“ Sweet Leek ” is quite unknow'n to us. and, we 
infer, must be a purely local term applied to some 
plant which is there known under that designation. 
It may apply to some well-known herb, such as Sweet 
Basil, Chervil, or other plant commonly used for 
flavouring. Can you obtain a portion of the plant so 
named and send us, as we may then be able t-o name 

it for you.- Peruser .—Any horticultural sundrles- 

man could supply the material you inquire about.- 

W. M. Taylor.—See reply, re “ Violets unsatisfac¬ 
tory,” to Canon Dutton, in our issue of March 11th, 

page 141.- E. M. Winterton .—Write to Messrs. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.- Lt. Powys-Jones .—The 

bud-protecting liquid can be had from Slessrs. Joseph 

Bentley, Ltd., Barrow-on-Huraber, Hull.-H.—Try 

Vitis inconstans (cyn. Ampelopsis Veitchi).- Town 

House. —1, No harm will follow by growing climbers, 
such as Nasturtiums and Sweet Peas, over the trees. 
It would be well, however, to add some fresh soil 
round the trees before you put in the plants. 2, No; 
the manure you mention will not affect the flavour 
of the vegetables. Care must be used, however, in 
the use of all artificial manures, otherwise you may 

give too strong a dose and injure the plants.- 

Puzzled .—Your Apple-trees have been badly attacked 
by American blight and canker. Kindly send some 
further particulars as to soil, etc.- Fairy.—No need 


(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “ Post ” written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We tike to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prime of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prize - Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should .not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Edgworthia Chrysantha.— This interest¬ 
ing shrub, with its downy, Daphne-like buds, 
flowered with me in February in a poor situa¬ 
tion. I think I got it from Veitch, of Exeter, 
but I do not quite know what is good for it 
or whether it will bear our climate or not. 
The wood is twine-like in its suppleness, and 
can be tied in knots. Any information from 
those who grow it would be welcome to—W. 

Crocu8C8 In meadow.— Among the kinds I 
find good for this—apart from the very com¬ 
monest—are the following: Black Knight, 
Bleu Celeste, Margot, Thomassiana, King of 
Whites, L’Unique, purpurea, and grandiflora. 
The best effects seem to come from the self- 
coloured kinds, though some of the striped 
are pretty. The Crocus is always glorious in 
good gardens, but there is a great future for 
it in cases like mine. They are so early and 
free, and no care is needed in planting.—W. 

Croous Blue China.— Mr. Pennell, of the 
Nurseries, Lincoln, sends us a charming 
bunch of this Crocus, which seems to us a 
new—or, rather, an uncommon and a beauti¬ 
ful—colour as compared with the other ordi¬ 
nary Crocuses, and, if done anything like 
justice to, it seems to us there must be a 
much greater future for the Crocus than ever 
it had before in our gardens, either for the 
flower garden varieties or the many interest¬ 
ing species which Mr. Maw has so well 
studied. 

Pansies from seed.— In my early days I 
used to grow many Pansies from cuttings. I 
well remember the enormous quantities 
grown for spring bedding by the late Mr. 
Fleming, at Cliveden, nor shall I ever forget 
the mass of colour these and other spring 
flowers made in the big beds in the flower 
garden. I raise enormous quantities every 
year, and with very few exceptions these are 
all from seed. Occasionally, I take a few 
cuttings, but this is only when it is a new 
colour, to get up stock. Seed is saved with 
the greatest care, and often from seed I get 
something better so far as colouring and con¬ 
stitution are concerned.—J. C. F. C. 

8axlfraga Fortunel.— In reply to your cor¬ 
respondent, “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers,” I have had this in an open border 
all this winter without protection. It was 
planted there last spring—a cool, half-shaded 
position—and has had for companions a quan¬ 
tity of P. rosea seedlings,- two plants of P. 
Monroi, two P. kewensis, and Wulfenia carin- 
thaica. About six weeks ago the soil was 
made firm about all the roots (after frosts),' 
and a slight sprinkling of soil, through a 
riddle, put over the lot. All are coming 
nicely now except P. kewensis, and I do not 
despair of this yet! We had about 15 degs. 
of frost the end of January, but a dry winter 
on the whole. Androsace earmentoea and 
Chumbyi I lifted in January to save their 
lives from wet, and succeeded.— G. G. Baker 
CbKSSWxlz., Alnwick. 
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Forotd Lilac.— Nearly all our hardy flower¬ 
ing shrubs can be forced into bloom during 
the very early spring, and then are quite as 
worthy of a place in the greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory as any of the plants generally seen 
there. The Lilac is a good instance of this, 
because there are very few greenhouse shrubs 
which can compare in beauty with the small, 
compact Lilac-bush. The foliage wears a 
brighter, paler green than appears on plants 
grown out-of-doors. The result, however, is 
that, with its snowy blossoms and pale green 
foliage, the forced Lilac acquires a delicacy 
of character which greatly adds to its natural 
beauty.—A. L. Bon as, Castleacre, Norfolk. 

Canker-resisting Apple-trees.— Among my 
Apple-trees I notice some which do not take 
canker, while others are very badly infested 
with it, so much so that I have to grub them 
up after pome years of promising growth. It 
has struck me that some of your readers may 
have considered the question, and, perhaps, 
can give us the names of those trees which 
seem to escape the canker. I know this is 
cured now, according to some French writers, 
by careful washing every autumn, which kills 
the young germs of canker, but it is far more 
important to know the kinds that will not 
nourish the disease. Two I notice as very 
free from it are Bramley’s Apple and Kentish 
Fillbasket.-W. 

Garrya elllptiea. — Winter - flowering 
shrubs have fared well during the past mild 
season, and old plants of Garrya elliptica 
(male) never displayed their quiet beauty to 
greater advantage. In cold districts this 
Californian shrub requires the shelter of a 
wall, but near the sea it thrives vigorously 
as a standard. I know of a specimen not 
more than ten years old on a wall in Renfrew¬ 
shire, and of one here in the open which must 
be forty years old, if not more, and which 
survived the winter of 1894-5, when the 
mercury fell to zero. Last week I saw a 
standard bush of Garrya at Fochabers, in 
Morayshire, about the same size. —Herbert 
Maxwell, Monrcith. 

Zinnias.— Pretty as was the picture of a 
Zinnia border edged with Cineraria maritima, 
on page 159. I could but realise how much 
beauty was lost by the prominence given to 
the wooden palings in the background. If 
Mr. Curtis proposes to plant this same border 
this season with the same or other flowers, I 
advise him to sow quite thinly along the back, 
to hide the fence, either Convolvulus major, 
Sweet Peas, Canary Creeper, or Climbing 
Nasturtiums, or a mixture of all, giving some 
ordinary Pea-sticks for support. It is in such 
ways possible, using even the simplest and 
cheapest of seeds, to secure background 
beauty, which so much enhances the beauty of 
the foreground. One of the most effective 
backgrounds of the nature I have ever seen 
was some years ago at Forde Abbey, where 
Mr. J. Crook backed his kitchen garden 
flower borders with Canary Creeper, and here 
and there a few pretty Sweet Peas were inter- 
mingled.—D. 


Cox’s Orange Pippin.— It is now March 
15th, and I have just eaten a fruit of Cox's 
Orange Pippin. Would that I had a peck of 
them ! Though a little shrivelled, it was soft, 
sweet, juicy, and nice-flavoured. I get a 
great deal of experience of late Apples at the 
R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
table, but none, even though sent with high 
commendation as to flesh and flavour, can 
compare with a Cox’s Orange Pippin even in 
the middle of March. I marvel to find any¬ 
one writing of this Apple as an overrated 
variety. I should as soon expect to hear or 
read of such an opinion concerning a 
Doyennd du Comice Pear or a Golden Drop 
Plum. Certainly this Apple is not at home 
on cold, wet clays, but it is so, and does well 
on well-drained loams. It is on such soils 
it should be planted largely, and if, when 
cropping, it were kept well fed at the roots 
with mulches of manure, we should hear little 
of canker or other ills. No Apple, if of a 
good sample, fetches a higher price in winter 
than this does.—K. S. 

Crocus Tom«88lnlanU8.— One of the pret¬ 
tiest and most valuable of the early Crocus 
species for the garden is Crocus Tomassini- 
auus, which comes into bloom, as a rule, in 
February and March. It is especially 
valuable when it comes into flower in March, 
when the sun is stronger and the weather 
drier than in February. While pretty even 
in a closed state, with its cones of sapphire- 
lavender, it is much more pleasing when the 
flowers are open in the sun, the shapely cups 
being of a brighter hue in the interior than 
outside. C. Toraassinianus is one of the spe¬ 
cies which multiply quickly from increase of 
the corms and also from seeds, which are 
produced more freely than those of certain 
other Crocuses in our climate, while it is 
also inexpensive to purchase, so that it can 
be planted in some quantity. As already in¬ 
dicated, it is valuable in several positions, 
and as it will grow in practically any soil, 
although preferring a light one, it is suitable 
for the greater number of gardens. Its 
native habitat is fairly extensive, but it may 
be broadly stated as the east of the Adriatic. 
—A. S. 

- Among the many species of Cro¬ 
cuses which have been daring the foul 
weather of the later days of February has 
been Crocus Tomassinianus, a pretty species 
from the east of the Adriatic. According to 
Maw, this Crocus is somewhat later than C. 
vernus, but it is not always so, and this year 
it has been in advance of the greater number 
of the varieties of the spring Crocus. It is a 
species which grows in favour, the soft colour¬ 
ing, called by authorities on colour-tones 
"‘sapphire-lavender,” being very pleasing 
indeed, and when the flowers open in the 
somewhat scant sun of the end of February 
or of March, we cannot but delight in the 
beauty of their delicately-coloured little cups. 
A email clump, which comes yearly through a 
carpet of the evergreen Cerastium arvense, 
has been very pretty indeed 'when the sun 
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favoured us at the time alluded to. and others 
in the borders and different parts of the rock- 
garden have given almost equal pleasure. It 
is as easily grown as the common spring Cro¬ 
cus, seeds fairly well, and increases satisfac¬ 
torily.—Ess. 

Birds In the garden.— Last autumn, when 
at Rood Ashton, I was one morning looking 
over these gardens, and found Mr. Strugnell 
had many of his fruit-trees on walls under a 
permanent wire-netting fixed at a good dis¬ 
tance from the wall. To preserve the finer 
Peais, he had to cover each fruit with a 
canvas bag. I also noticed in the grounds 
the enormous number of birds of all kinds. 
Perhaps “ Alanda ” will tell us how he would 
manage if so placed. It is a big expense to 
net, etc., especially where fruit is largely 
grown. Perhaps Mr. Strugnell will tell us if 
it pays to grow fruit under such conditions. 
In my own garden, in West Surrey, I get no 
Gooseberries nor Plums. The sparrows and 
bullfinches are responsible for this, taking 
the buds of the former early in the autumn. 

I grow' 7,000 plants of Polyanthuses, and the 
sparrows pick out the blooms before you can 
see them above ground. After trying many 
things, I am now using Abol insecticide, 
syringing this into the crowns of the plants, 
hoping the offensive taste will keep the spar¬ 
rows off. If effective, I will let you know.— 
West Surrey. 

The Aoanthue.— A few occasional plants 
or two or three beds, as space will permit, 
of the few' members of the above family in 
cultivation are welcome features on lawns 
and in occasional recesses facing shrub¬ 
beries and also on a larger scale in outlying 
parts of the pleasure-ground, ns the hand¬ 
some foliage is practically unique and the 
flower-spikes very effective. They will grow 
in ordinary garden soil, but are at their best 
in well trenched ground that has been en 
ridled with well decomposed manure. Divi¬ 
sion and replanting may be performed in 
early spring, and plants raised from seed and 
kept through the winter in a cold-frame 
can be put out at the same time. The leaf 
of the Acanthus is very familiar from the 
free use that has been made of its form in 
the Corinthian style of architecture. A. 
longifolius and A. mollis ore the varieties 
most generally found in gardens, the one 
flowering in June, the other a little later. 
A. latifolius is sometimes given as a synonym 
of A. mollis, but it is really a greatly im¬ 
proved form and probably the best represen¬ 
tative of the species for general garden work. 
I saw a dozen plants of this last year in some 
square, home-made tubs that were doing 
remarkably well.—E. B. S. 

Double-flowered Primula obconloa.— I 

cannot say that I regard the prospect of 
securing a race of double-flowered P. ob- 
conica with any degree of pleasure. Any 
varieties which may thus develop really 
double flowers through anthers becoming 
changed into petals, as is found in true 
double Chinese and hardy garden Primroses, 
would have to depend on division for in¬ 
crease, and such method of propagation 
would, no .doubt, soon lead to weakness and 
death. Apart from that, however, there is so 
much greater beauty in single flowers of any 
of the Primula race. Even the semi-double 
Chinese Primroses, pretty as they are, do not 
at all approach the finer singles in beauty or 
in attractiveness. These semi-doubles, how¬ 
ever, do not create petals out of anthers. 
Their additional or central duplicate petals 
are really grow ths from the main or marginal 
petals. It is not stated wliat special form the 
doubling in P. obconica has assumed, but in 
regard to its flowers as they are there is very 
w ide room for improvement, both in 6ize and 
fringing and in coloration, and raisers will 
be bettor advised to develop those features 
rather than to seek for doubling, which will 
add nothing to beauty, ahd may be objec¬ 
tionable if leading to the destruction of fer¬ 
tility.—A. D. 

Sparrows and Crocuses.— The sparrows at 
Kew are, like their brethren at the Zoo, both 
numerous and bold. While lunching in the 
refreshment-house at Kew io-dav (March 8th) 
I counted no fewpfi^than twentveeven of 
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these birds hopping merrily round, and par¬ 
taking of the crumbs I threw them. A little 
later on in the afternoon I was looking at a 
! large oval bod of purple and white Crocuses 
intermixed near the Palm-house, when I 
espied a hen-sparrow surreptitiously walking 
about among them, and was able to watch her 
for a couple of minutes before she took alarm 
and flew away. What I saw her do was to 
hop up or sidle up to eight white Crocuses 
and mutilate them. She did not actually 
break the stalks, but pulled riband-like pieces I 
out of each flower. The purple ones seemed I 
to offer no attraction to her. I have read a 
great deal about birds and flowers for many 
years past, and have studied them closely 
from a natural history point of view, but I 
have never heard of anyone w ho has actually 
seen birds destroying the flowers of Crocuses 
and Primroses, as, alas ! we know they do 
on a very large eeale. Here, at Hazeleigh, I 
take very stern measures to repress sparrows, 
and I hardly think they are the culprits in 
my garden, where the flowers are nipped off 
by the stalk. I have always suspected chaf¬ 
finches and greenfinches, and perhaps among 
your numerous readers there may be eome 
who can give us first-hand information on 
this interesting subject.— G. U. Raynor. 

The earliest spring Cabbage—Harbinger. 
—At page 104 “D.” gives some interesting 
facts concerning spring-sown Cabbages, and 
later on refers to the July or mid August 
sowings. Harbinger is named first on the 
list. This variety with me is much earlier 
than all the others. While some few varie¬ 
ties are suitable for both spring and autumn 
sowing, others are the reverse, as I have ob¬ 
served that a good, compact spring Cabbage, 
sown in autumn, is at times loose and coarse 
when sown in spring. The list given by 
“D.” is excellent, but I place Harbinger first, 
as, though some may term it too small, there 
is no waste whatever, and for private use it 
is an ideal early variety. Another sort—viz., 
Christmas Drumhead—could w'ith advan¬ 
tage have been added to “D.’s”. list. In 
a severe winter I have lost St. John’s 
and others, whereas the one named has 
a short, sturdy growth and a flat, very 
firm head, which is never affected by severe 
weather. Last year I had eome half-dozen 
early spring Cabbages on trial, earliness 
being important, and Harbinger was much 
the earliest. I cut this three weeks before 
any of the others, all being sown on July 
15th and given identical treatment. I con¬ 
sider Harbinger, in spite of its smallness, a 
distinct advance on our early Cabbages, and 
it may be planted close. The quality is 
splendid, and there is no waste. It is, I con¬ 
sider, one of the best Cabbages introduced 
since the advent of Ellam’s Early Dwarf.— 
B. H. 

8axlfraga Elizabeth®. One of the freest 
and most valuable of the yellow-flowering 
Saxifrages of the Kabschia section is S. 
Elizabeth®, a species which has been intro¬ 
duced for a few years, and which time has 
proved to be a satisfactory doer in most 
gardens. It makes a nice mound of dark- 
green foliage, whence rise the neat, yellow 
flowers, which much resemble those of S. 
Bovdi. It is, however, a better grower than 
S. Bovdi, while it has not the liability to 
disease which seems rather too common 
among other Saxifrages of the Kabschia 
section. If it lias a fault, indeed, it is a 
tendency to form too large clumps at tlie ex¬ 
pense of flowering, but if grown on a dry, 
sunny place, well up on the roekwork, and 
in poor soil, this tendency is checked and its 
freedom of flowering is increased. I find that 
small plants flower more freely than larger 
ones, and those who do not care for large 
specimens will find it advantageous to break 
up their plants periodically. S. Elizabeth® 
looks best on a high part of the rockery, 

! facing south or south-east, but so planted 
that the flowers can be viewed from above. 
It seems to have no special liking for, or any 
objection to, lime in any shape, but a light, 

! gritty soil and firm planting are desirable 
for its well being. I prefer to plant it firmly, 
pressing the soil well about the roots and 
surrounding the neck of the* plants with 
stones pressed firmly into the earth. A good 


watering in dry weather in spring is bene¬ 
ficial, but it can stand a considerable amount 
of drought above if properly planted with 
plenty oi stones about it.—Ess. 

Early-flowering Daffodils.— During the 
past week a good few varieties of Daffodils 
have come into flower. Foremost among 
them are several of the miniature varieties, 
so effective when given suitable positions on 
the rockery, as well as being well adapted for 
grow ing in the Grass in slight shade at the foot 
of trees, as well ns on the margins of flower- 
borders. The first of these to be mentioned 
is N. minimus. This is a gem, the total 
height of the flower-stem not exceeding 
3 inches. It is very hardy and free-flowering, 
and should be planted where the blooms can 
be conveniently inspected. N. nanue is 
another delightful free-flowering sort, the 
flower-stems attaining to a height of about 

6 inches. N. lobularis is slightly taller, but 
equally as free, and succeeds well in rough 
Grass under the shade of trees. In this in¬ 
stance the perianth is sulphur instead of 
yellow, as in the two previously-named varie¬ 
ties and N. minor, an abundant bloomer, the 
individual flowers being of much the same 
size as those of the last-named variety, and, 
like it, reaching to a Height of from 7 inches 
to 8 inches. This can be grown with success 
in almost any position. The Cyclamen- 
flowered Daffodil (N. cyclamineus) requires a 
few more days of sunshine, when it, too, will 
be in full bloom. This singularly beautiful 
variety should 1® grown by all who possess 
a rock garden. The blooni3 of N. pallidus 
prfecox are opening fast. In this case the 
bulbs are in pure loam, the position being 
that immediately in front of a bed of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, which suits them to a nicety. N. 
Trumpet major, growing in rough Grass and 
the Moss often to be found under deciduous 
trees, is following quickly on the heels of the 
last, and in a fortnight, should the mild 
weather continue, there will be quite a large 
display of Daffodils.—A. W. 

The 8west Pea.— The remarks of 
“ C. A. W.,” page 158, disparaging the 
methods of those who cultivate Sweet Peas 
to obtain well-developed blossoms, may, of 
course, be pleasing to some readers, but the 
sentence, “ Pictures are frequently seen of 
exhibition plants where from fully 6 feet or 

7 feet of their growth not a single blossom 
has been gathered ” ought not to pass without 
comment. If this is the case, pictures are 
misleading, for it matters not whether the 
stems be restricted ic number or all allowed 
to remain on the plant, flower-buds will comb 
in the early stages. In either case, it is quite 
right that they should be gathered as fast as 
they open, for is it not well know n that Sweet 
Peas soon fail once seed-pods are allowed to 
form? To my thinking, it is the exhibiting 
style of growing this popular annual which 
has caused the present-day rage, and) I 
hazard the opinion that if a bunch or a vase 
of flowers, for that matter, highly developed 
through good culture, be placed against a 
similar lot of blossoms obtained by the free- 
and-easy style championed by your corre¬ 
spondent, ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
prefer the former. What I will term exhibi¬ 
tion Sweet Peas are vastly superior in sub¬ 
stance and colour to those not so well grown. 
And be it remembered, too, the lasting pro¬ 
perties of such flowers are worth considering. 
Again, it is wrong to suppose that we do not 
obtain a quantity of blossom when we re¬ 
strict the plant to a few stems. The number 
of splendid sprays which require removal day 
by day would astonish many who have 
hitherto not attempted high culture. To in¬ 
sinuate that the Sweet Pea is thought too 
much of is absurd. Its natural charm and 
improved state have made it popular. How 
long this popularity will continue no one 
can say, but I do not think its undoing will 
be good cultivation.—H. S. 


Index and Blndin j Cases for New Volume. 

—'I he Index to Volume XXXlI. of Garden' i>o Ili.is. 
traced is now ready (trice M., post free ;Ud ). The 
Binding Ciscfor (hr. same volume is also available (price 
Is 6d., by p< sl Is. Ud.y The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnival Street, London, B.C. If ordered together, 
thepri'-e of the Index and Binding Case is 2e., post free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SUGAR MAPLE IN VERMONT. 

A very interesting view of the Sugar Maple 
in Vermont, U.S.A., comes to U6 from Miss 
Dodd, of Twinflower Farm, East Corinth, 
Vermont, in which rocky region it is a noble 
tree, and yields the Maple sugar, which ia so 
much liked in America, and is to some extent 
known in this country also. Miss Dodd sup¬ 
plies the genuine Maple sugar. It is a great 
pity, but so far as we have tried this tree it 
does not seem to thrive so well with us ; it 
wants the bright sun of its native country, 
and loves the rocky hills. In like conditions 
it should do well with us. 

SHRUBBY VERONICAS. 
Although the greater number of the 
shrubby Veronicas are too tender for outdoor 


| in which plants can be expected to grow r , 
i while those in poor ground often blossom 
more luxuriantly than those which are in 
richer material. Propagation presents no 
. difficulties, for most of the kinds are in¬ 
creased by cuttings during spring, summer, 
or autumn. 

Among the various species great variation 
of habit exists. In some instances dwarf, 
compact masses of short branches, clothed 
with tiny leaves, resembling Cypress shoots, 
are formed, and such kinds are excellent for 
planting in the rock garden. In other cases 
dense bushes 1 foot to 18 indies high are 
produced, while other kinds grow 5 feet or 
6 feet high, with a diameter of 7 feet or 
8 feet. The flowers show a great variation in 
colour, for on different species white, pink, 
red, and purple flowers are found. One spe¬ 
cies, V. speciosa, has, in the hands of the 
horticulturist, developed a large number of 


and this succeeds quite well in the neighbour- 
I hood of London. It grows 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, and as far through, and is recognised 
by its small, oval leaves and racemes of white, 
: lilac-tinged flowers, which appear in June. 
Following this for hardiness come V. buxi- 
folia, a compact plant 12 inches to 18 inches 
I high, with green and gold Box-like foliage ; 
i V. decumbens, a glaucous-leaved bush, of 
similar habit; and V. cupressoides, a low- 
I growing species, with branches resembling 
I those of a Cupressus. This is suitable for the 
I rock garden. For general culture in other 
places, the most popular species is V. spe¬ 
ciosa. This and its numerous varieties grow 
quite 5 feet high, and form handsome, 
rounded bushes. Flowers are borne with the 
greatest freedom throughout late summer and 
autumn. Good varieties are Arc-en-Ciel, 
red; Eclatante, red ; La Seduisante, red¬ 
dish-purple ; lobellioides, purple; Mine. 



Sugar Maple in Vermont, U.S.A. Tapping the tree. Photograph by Julian A. Dimtuock. 


culture except in the warmer parts of the 
country, such as Devonshire, Cornwall, South 
Wales, Ireland, and a few other places with 
similar climatic conditions, they arc so useful 
for those places that no excuse is necessary 
for directing attention to them. A few kinds 
may be relied on for gardens in less favoured 
localities, but to plant the various kinds in¬ 
discriminately in those places would only be 
courting failure, for, though they grow luxu¬ 
riantly throughout summer and autumn, and 
sometimes stand through a mild winter un¬ 
injured, 12 degs. or 15 degs. of frost following 
on a mild period is usually sufficient to kill 
the plants outright or severely cripple them. 
In those places where they are to be depended 
on, however, few shrubs give better results 
for so little trouble^ Soil is not a great con- 


sideration, for the/“tKViye in almpft anv 
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varieties, which bear large heads of bright- 
coloured blossoms. For gardens situated in 
cold districts these kinds are well worth 
growing in pots and tubs for the conserva¬ 
tory or grpenhouse. Their summer culture 
may be conducted out-of-doors in a 6unny 
position, where they will become well 
ripened, while the shelter of a cold-frame will 
suffice to keep them safe when the flowering 
season is past. If the points of the 6hoots 
are removed occasionally when the plants are 
young, little pruning will be required in after 
life, for they grow naturally into a good 
shape. As young plants can be grown 60 
easily, it is not advisable to attempt the re- 
juvenation of specimens which show signs of j 
deterioration ; rather destroy them, and make 
a fresh start with young stock. 

The hardiest species of all is V. Traversi, 


, Chretien, purple ; and Purple Queen, purple. 

I Other good species to grow are V. anoinala, 
white; V. carnea, pink; V. decumbens, 
white; V. diosmifolia, white; V. elliptica, 
white; V. ligustrifolia, a tall-growing species, 
with white flowers ; V. 6alicifolia, white. For 
rockeries the following are to be encouraged : 
V. Catarractm, V. cupressoides, V. epacridea, 
V. Haasti, V. pimelioides, and V. lycopidi- 
oides. These and a large number of other 
species are natives of New Zealand, a country 
which is the headquarters of the shrubby 
Veronicas. W. 


Boundary walls. —A large section of 
boundaries often is either a dead wall or 
otherwise unsightly, and in the case of a 
Royal park, a never-ending, ever-visible brick 
wall, 9 feet highj, is suggestive in many wavs, 
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from the days when it spelt rigid exclusion 
of all men, to these later days, when it reveals 
the ineptitude and the want of taste in some 
office or official, or both. It seems never to 
strike the wall-fyiilders that their work is a 
disfigurement, from the earlier days, as at 
Wollaton Park, to the late days, as at Leigh 
Park, Surrey. But with a little timely 
thought, in many a place where a wall is 
necessary or already there, by proper plant¬ 
ing, a big change is certain in a single season. 
In some places Ivy may be planted and held 
to the wall by netting or trellis, resisting wear 
of traffic if against a walk, and in open places 
it is easy to plant groups of deciduous trees, 
interspersed with evergreen shrubs.—D. T. 


brushes ever after. The fine effect of a 
southern landscape belongs pre-eminently to 
the Evergreen Oak. Studied in the Thames 
valley at many points—Marble Hill, Chiswick 
House, Bushey House, Hampton Court, and 
in private estates which have been cut up and 
these trees left for effect—but one conclusion 
can be arrived at—that this tree is, for shel¬ 
ter and pleasant oolour in winter, one of the 
best.—D. T. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Hardy plants among shrubs.—Kindly let me 
know the best plants for putting between shrubs, 
chiefly young Junipers, on a rough bank, heavy soil, 
facing east, but fairly sheltered, being in a front 
drive? Carpeting plants (not Vinca), as well as 
something bolder (?Lilies). The Junipers are far 
apart, leaving good spaces.—S chools. 

[You could try a few clumps of Coton- 
easters, as buxifolia, microphylla, and thymi- 
folia, nearest the drive, and fill spaces be¬ 
tween them with Hypericum calycinum 
(Rose of Sharon), one or the very best plants 
for the purpose. For the main planting, the 
site would seem to be an ideal one for some 
of the best of the Brooms (Cytisus), except 
that the soil might be rather heavy for them. 
If you could lighten certain portions by the 
introduction of rough leaf-soil and plant a 
few clumps of this family for a start you 
would be very pleased with the result. Try 
C. praeoox and C. scoparius, and its varieties 
pendulus and sulphureus. Berberis Aqui- 
folium would be a capital plant for the pur¬ 
pose. Cydonia japonica and its flesh- 
coloured and white forms do remarkably 
well in heavy soils, and can be grown as 
dwarf bushes if kept within bounds by occa¬ 
sional judicious pruning. Forsythia sus¬ 
pense, also, would give a wealth of flower 
early in the season. Tamarix gallica, again, 
is a shrub that is very handsome alike in 
flower and foliage, and not at all particular 
in the matter of soil. The flowering Cur¬ 
rants, too (Ribes sanguineum and its forms), 
should do very well. As noted above in the 
ease of the Cydonias, they could be kept at 
the right height by judicious pruning. A 
few clumps of Cornus sanguinea would fur¬ 
nish bright autumnal foliage. With the 
exception of the yellow Berberis, there are 
few evergreen flowering shrubs likely to do 
much good, unless a little special provision 
could be made in the way of soil. It may b 
well to give the reminder that if it were 
desired to cover the bank during the present 
season, the work should be put in hand at 
once, as, if left until later and the weather 
turn hot and dry, there would be likely to 
be a heavy percentage of loss. When plant¬ 
ing is deferred until spring is well advanced 
it is advisable to dip the roots in a mud 
puddle and mulch the surface of the ground 
with rough manure.] 


The Evergreen oak.— This is a much- 
neglected tree. The specimens that one sees 
appear to be of a period many years back- 
say, a century to half a century—and of any¬ 
thing less than this one sees very few. The 
Evergreen Oak is for suburban effect, to re¬ 
lieve the cold winter landscape of bare twigs, 
a most valuable asset. Not the sole relief, 
certainly, for the Conifer interests will raise 
their cry, and the evergreen-growers theirs, 
but after a fairly wide acquaintance with 
suburbs generally, and London in particular, 
it must be conceded that no tree so dignifies 
an opening or gives a so thoroughly “ Clau- 
desque” effect as a specimen of this tree, 
which, moreover, never fails to grow well. 
This feature of healthy development is 
of the greatest value to the town-plan¬ 
ning interests now so much studied. 
One may see in some parts a ridiculous and 
forbidding aspect given to a row of modern 
and attractive houses by the thoughtless 
planting of Scotch Fire, Black Poplar, and 
other things w'hich now overtop the houses, 
darken all the rooms, and present only bare 
boles at the eight-level, where privacy is 
wanted most. In some parts, now forty to 
fifty years old, the result is depressing when 
the tree-tops must, at great cost, be cut off, 
and bifc timber stand up to be cbm e like flue- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Arum Lilies failing.-I will be so much obliged 
if you will tell me why my Arum Lilies did badly 
this year. They were plunged in their pots in a north 
border during the summer, and brought into a email 
greenhouse in November. They made plenty of 
foliage, but nearly all the leaves were brown around 
the edges, and 1 had very few flowers. The foliage, 
when it comes now, is not brown round the edges. 
It comes rather crinkled, but opens fairly well. 
Kindly tell me how to treat them this year? Ought 
I to take them out of the pots when putting them 
out-of-doors? When should I take them up, and 
what soil shall I put them in? 1 have my house 
heated, but it is in a bad position, being shaded, and 
getting hardly any sun at this time of the year, 
except in the morning.— Tip. 

[Without more particulars m, to the treat¬ 
ment the Arum Lilies received, it is impos¬ 
sible to say the cause of your non-success. 
In the first place, you do not say if they were 
potted at all last season, but simply that they 
were plunged out in a north border during 
the summer. It may be that the cause of a 
good deal of the trouble was absolute starva¬ 
tion, for Arum Lilies need very liberal feed¬ 
ing. At the same time, a disease which 
attacks the foliage and causes it to turn 
yellow is more often met with than it was 
formerly. The position of your greenhouse, 
too, is greatly against such soft-growing sub¬ 
jects as Arum Lilies, especially in the autumn 
and winter. We should advise you to grow 
your plants altogether in pots. When the 
leaves show signs of going to rest—say, about 
the end of May—the pots may be laid on 
their sides in a sunny spot, so that the soil 
gets quite dry. Then, about the end of June 
or early in J uly, the corms should be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil and repotted in some 
good compost. Stood out-of-doors, they will 
soon start into growth, and need to be libe¬ 
rally supplied with water, giving them some 
liquid-manure as the pots get full of roots. 
Well exposed to sun and air, the growth will 
be firm and sturdy, and the leaves are then 
not so liable to go off in the winter. In pot¬ 
ting, the top of the corm should be below the 
surface of the soil.] 

Growing Chlidanthus and Phsedranassa.-l 

should be very grateful if you will insert the follow¬ 
ing questions in your most helpful paper, really 
Invaluable to ambitious amateurs. I have some bulbs 
of Chlidanthus and Phaedranassa. 1 know nothing of 
either, and should be glad of information. What 
size pots should they have? Should bulbs be partially 
or entirely covered? Should offsets be removed when 
potting? Is a pinch of bone-meal in pot ting-soil an 
advantage? Should they be dried off after flowering? 
Are second-year bulbs of any use?— E. A. O., Stroud. 

[Both the Chlidanthus and Phsedranassa 
are native* of the Andean region of South 
America, and require the same treatment. 
In the first place, they thrive better if they 
are not often disturbed at the roots, and con¬ 
sequently annual repotting is not neceesary. 
Such being the case, the soil should be of a 
lasting nature, consisting for the most part 
of good yellow loam, with an admixture of 
sand, and if the loam is of a heavy quality, a 
little leaf-mould may with advantage be 
mixed with it. The size of the pot will, of 
course, depend upon the bulbs, out if they 
are large enough to flower, pots 5 inches in 
diameter will be about suitable for them. 
You need not remove the offsets when .potting 
—indeed, these bulbs do better when they 
form a closely-packed mass or clump in the 
pot. We should not advise you to use bone- 
meal in the potting-soil. If the bulbs are 
now in a dormant state, and are at once 
potted, they should be put at such a depth 
that the elongated tip of the bulb is just 
above the surface of the soil. Water at first 
should be given sparingly, to be increased as 
tire leaves develop. After the flowers are 


over the plants must be watered as' before 
till the leaves begin to turn yellow, when less 
water must be given, and when finally dor¬ 
mant, they may be allowed to get quite dry. 
They can be safely wintered in the greenhou66, 
but do not place underneath the stage or too 
near the hot-water pipes. In February com¬ 
mence to give a little water. The bulbs may, 
by following the above instructions, be kept 
year after year.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSE. 

Thb supply of cut flowers is dow (March 8th) 
constant, and fair-sized bunches of the 
commoner things can be purchased at a 
reasonable figure. Narcissi in various forms 
are favourites, and possibly three-fourths of 
buyers give them the first choice. Golden 
Spur and princeps, in trumpets, Sir Watkin 
and a smaller incomparabilis, with deeply- 
stained cup, in the chalice-cup section, early 
poeticus and white and yellow Polyanthus 
Narcissus have up to now nearly monopolised 
the cheaper markets. Tulips have also been 
plentiful, pinks being most in request. 
Anemones nave also furnished large sup¬ 
plies, but they are not very popular, the 
flower being a little too stiff and close for 
present taste; a remark that also applies to 
Camellias, which are to be seen in small 
quantities in the majority of shops. The 
opinion is sometimes expressed that the semi¬ 
double forms may again be popular, but I 
should think this is very doubtful. Long 
sprays of Acacia or Mimosa have been in 
great request, and the frequency with which 
they are seen homeward borne with Daffo¬ 
dils would lead to the inference that the two 
are the flowers most generally used at the 
present season for the decoration of the home. 
The above, with an occasional bunch of Lily 
of the Valley and Violets, are the most popu¬ 
lar early-season flowers for those with limited 
purses. At present and for the past month 
the favourite pot plant undoubtedly has been 
the Azalea, and the way the plants are put 
on the market reflects the greatest credit 
on the growers; plants in 6-inch and 5-inch 
pots (mostly the latter), smothered in bloom, 
the foliage large, clean, and with the pecu¬ 
liar dark tinge indicative of perfect health. 
Doubles stand much better tnan singles in 
the dwelling-house, and, consequently, are 
much more in request. Deutsche Perle, 
President O. de Kerchove and Baron N. do 
Rothschild are very popular in their respec¬ 
tive colours. YeUow is supplied by the 
Cytisus, and plants in the size of pots noted 
above are hardly less popular than Azaleas. 

* E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plants for balcony.—I have a balcony facing 
north-ea&t, on which I wish to place some small tubs, 
and I should feel obliged by your naming some 
plants likely to thrive there. Amongst them I parti¬ 
cularly desire some that could be trained to hang 
over the balcony—something different from pink 
Pelargoniums, Nasturtiums, or Tropaeolum canariense. 
—Ortona. 

[If you object to Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
such as Mme. Crousse, Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner, and others, you should turn your 
attention to Campanula isophylla and C. i. 
Mayi. In your district, too, Cobsea scandena 
variegata should do quite well, and there is 
no plant of our acquaintance better suited for 
the position. Sweet Peas in variety would 
be charming, and, if well attended to, would 
afford much beauty for a prolonged season.] 


The Asparagus-fly. —Young Asparagus 
shoots, as soon as they begin to appear, are 
frequently attacked by the Asparagus-fly 
(Platyparea pceciloptera). It is a reddish- 
brown fly, with chestnut-coloured wings, 
barred with white rays. It lays its eggs on 
the young shoots, and the grubs bore down 
the stems as far as the claws. In July it 
becomes a chrysalis, and later on changes 
into a fly. The remedy is to divide the claws, 
cutting out and burning those which are 
found to be withered. Now is the time to 
commence operations, which ought not to be 
delayed beyond the latter half of Febru ary at 
the latest.—Fit d la Cam'patfrft. 
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ORCHIDS. 

LrELIA ANCEPS SANDERIANA. 

Few, if any, of the Mexican Ltelia3 are more 
beautiful than those of the L. anceps type, 
especially the fine L. a. Sanderiana, and 
during the months of January and February 
no other Orchids are more deservedly popu¬ 
lar. This variety formed a very prominent 
aud delightful exhibit in the gold medal group 
of Messrs. Charleaworth at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s show on January 17th, the 
well-grown specimens and fine, arching 6pikes 
being greatly admired. The flowers are of 
perfect shape, sepals and petals pure white, 
with a rose-purple blotch on the front lobe of 
the lip. At first sight the flowers have a 
resemblance to the still rare L. a. Dawsoni, 
a variety which many years ago was eagerly 
sought after, but which now appears to have 
been practically discarded in favour of this 
beautiful free-flowering plant. 


to pieces previously, and, when potting, add 
a few small crocks with it, so as to prevent 
rapid decay and improve the drainage. A 
few heads of living Sphagnum Moss may be 
pricked in over the surface. This, when 
growing freely, is always a good guide for 
watering. After the plants have been re¬ 
potted, and growth commences, the plants 
may be placed in the sunniest part of the 
Cattleya-house. It is an advantage, of 
course, if a separate house can be set apart 
for them, but water must be carefully applied 
till the new pseudo-bulbs commence to form, 
when, with plenty of roots to support them, 
copious waterings should be given till growth 
is completed, and the flower-vspikes begin to 
push up, when the quantity should be 
gradually lessened. Throughout the resting 
season these Laelias need but very little w ater 
to keep.them fresh and plump, especially if 
they are kept in a comparatively cool and 
dry intermediate-house, where the winter 
temperature ranges between 50 degs. and 


Sanderiarta, there are others that are equally 
good and distinct, and which would form a 
fairly representative collection of Loelia 
anceps and its varieties, as L. a. Schro- 
deriana, L. a. Chamberlainiana, L. a. Craw- 
shayiana, L. a. Leeana, L. a. Veitchi, L. a 
Percivalliana, L. a. Waddoniensis, L. a. 
Stella, L. a. Amesiana, L. a. Hilli, and the 
pure white L. a. alba, all of which have re¬ 
ceived awards from the committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. L. a. San- 
deriana received a first-class certificate in 
1887. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Lselia anceps failing.— I have taken Gardeni.vo 
Illustrated for the last three years, and have re¬ 
ceived a great help for garden work from it. I 
have just started a small greenhouse, and am trying 
to grow Orchids. I have some Lselia anceps, and 
some of the leaves are turning yellow. Are 6uch 
leaves any drawback to the plant? 1 shall be glad 
if you can give me any information about the culture 
of this class of Orchid through your paper, as I do 
not quite understand it. The temperature of the 


ti 



Lielia anceps Sanderiana. 


Newly-imported plants of this Loelia and 
others of the same class should be placed in 
pans or shallow’ Teak-wood baskets, just large 
enough to hold them for one season, the re¬ 
ceptacles being nearly filled with drainage 
materials, making the plants quite firm by 
tying the pseudo-bulbs to strong, neat sticks, 
a very important point in obtaining a good 
root-hold. In order to induce root activity, 
the atmosphere surrounding the plants shouid 
be kept moist, and it is good practice to pour 
water through the crocks two or three times 
a week, but no water should be allowed to 
touch the pseudo-bulbs or rhizomes, or they 
may get too wet and damp off. It is not ad¬ 
visable to attempt to force the plants into 
growth by subjecting them to a very high 
•temperature, but if placed in a moderately 
cool iutermediate-house, they will soon com¬ 
mence to emit new roots from some of the 
leading pseudo-bulbs. When these routs ap¬ 
pear some of the crocks on the surface should 
be removed to about 2 inches below the rira 
of the pot; then fill up firmly to the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs wii]^ Osmunila fJ>re, pulled 
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60 degs. If during the growing season the 
plants are subjected to plenty of light and 
air, and are well syringed overhead several 
times a day when the weather is warm and 
bright, they will make strong flowering 
pseudo-bulbs. Cockroaches and woodlice do 
much injury to the young roots of these 
plants, and should be constantly searched 
for. A good plan is to thoroughly look over 
the plants soon after they have been watered, 
when the woodlice often appear on the sur¬ 
face, and may easily be caught. Lay bait 3 
for them with Lettuce-leaves, pieces of 
Potato, Apple, etc., and for the cockroaches 
use various poisons about the plants during 
the hours of darkness. 

Being a rather late-flowering variety, this 
Loelia is of more service to amateurs who 
live close to large towns’ than those of the 
ordinary L. anceps type, that bloom in early 
winter, because, being later in bloom, it 
escapes the dense, sulphurous fogs which are 
so prevalent in e'arly winter, and which ofLeu- 
times injure the flowers td such an extent as 
to render the “pikes useless. Besides L. n. 


r house at night is 65 degs. to 58 degs., and day 
GO dogs. to 70 degs., with plenty of ventilation.— 

| A Lover op Orchids. 

[Your plants have probably been over- 
w’atered during the resting season, which has 
caused loss of roots, and consequently the 
leaves to turn yellow’. For further informa¬ 
tion as to culture, etc., see our notes, with 
accompanying cut of Ladia anceps Bau- 
deriana.] 


Plants for pillars (Corpus).— Climbing-plants for 
the conservatory likely to suit your purpose are: — 
Hibbertia dentata, a very ornamental, free, yet 
dense-growing climber. The ovate, leathery leaves 
arc reddish in the young state, changing to a bronzy 
tint when mature. The flowers, borne from December 
till March or thereabouts, are each 2 inches in 
diameter, and of a rich yellow colour, which 
harmonises nicely with the bronzy hue of the 
foliage. Abutilon vcxillarium variegatum, whose com¬ 
paratively small leaves are mottled with yellow', while 
the flowers, red and yellow In colour, are borne moro 
or less throughout the year; and Clematis indivisa, 
which bears a groat profusion of white, Starry 
flowers in the spring. wdUld also be suitable. You 
have a .further choice in Cestrum auradtiaciim, 
orange, flowering In autumn; and Cestrum (lfabro- 
I thumnus) N'Cwelli, red. blttonutTg in autumn, winter. 

aud si.tiug original from 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM& 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS: A FEW 
GOOD NOVELTIES. 

In no section has there been greater develop¬ 
ment than in the single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Both colour and form show wonder¬ 
ful improvement, and not the least attractive 
of other traits is their tendency to flower 
profusely. The habit of many of the newer 
sorts leaves little to be desired. The follow¬ 
ing are all good, and most of the leading 
specialists should be able to supply young 
plants or rooted cuttings at once : — 

Shoreham Pink Delight.— A very effec¬ 
tive single, of good form, and of medium 
size; colour, a beautiful tone of bright rose- 
pink, with white zone round the yellow disc 
or eye. Award of merit of the R.H.S. 

Joan Edwards.— A dainty flower, of ex¬ 
quisite form and beautiful colour, which may 
be described as a lovely tone of rose-pink. 
Award of merit R.H.S., first-class certificate 
N.C.S. 

Mrs. W. G. Patching. —This large single 
received the first-class certificate of the 
N.C.S. on October 24th last. When dis¬ 
budded, the flowers are of splendid quality, 
and are most effective for bold and handsome 
displays ; colour, bright golden-bronze. 

Snow-flake.— This is another large- 
flowered single, of the purest white, and of 
fine form, having fairly broad florets of 
good length, all neatly disposed round a 
green disc, edged with gold. Beautiful either 
in sprays or disbudded. A first-class certifi¬ 
cate was awarded this variety at the N.C.S. 
Crystal Palace Show in November last. 

Peter Plant. —A charming addition to the 
large-flowered singles, and useful either for 
exhibition or for decoration. The flowers are 
borne on long, erect sprays, the colour a 
rich mauve-pink, the outer edges of the petals 
deeper than the centre of the flower. This 
variety received an award of merit from the 
R.H.S. 

Mrs. Tresham Gilbey.— The fine quality 
of the large flowers of Edith Pagram is now 
so well known that any sport from that ex¬ 
cellent variety is sure of receiving a warm 
welcome. This is a beautiful yellow sport 
from Edith Pagram, and, as such, is a valu¬ 
able addition to the large-flowered single 
Chrysanthemums. First-class certificate 
N.C.S., October 24th last. 

Mrs. Foot.— A single of large size and at¬ 
tractive appearance; colour, crimson-lake, 
with white zone round golden-yellow disc. 
The sprays of this variety are especially 
pleasing, the individual flowers being neatly 
disposed in the sprays, and the stems are 
stiff and erect. Award of merit R.H.S. 

Cedy Mason. —Of the many handsome de¬ 
corative singles seen for the first time last 
autumn, this was one of the most noteworthy. 
A large bunch was set up in one of the fine 
trade groups at the Crystal Palace in Novem¬ 
ber last, and was admired by everybody. It 
is beautiful in freely-flowered 6prays, and 
handsome when disbudded ; colour, chestnut- 
red. First-class certificate N.C.S., Novem¬ 
ber 2nd last. 

Mrs. W. Higgs. —This is of exquisite form 
and quite distinct. The florets are fairly 
long and stiff, and make a most attractive 
flower when disbudded, or a charming spray 
when partially disbudded. The colour is pale 
rosy-lilac. First-class certificate N.C.S., 
November 21st last. 

Sandown Radiance.— This variety re¬ 
ceived the first-class certificate of the N.C.S. 
last autumn. It is one of the best of the 
large-flowered singles, having long, broad 
florets of good substance, neatly disposed 
round a well-proportioned yellow disc; 
colour rich chestnut-crimson—some growers 
say crimson-scarlet. 

Phyllis Bryant. —This is free-flowering, 
and the medium-eized blossoms are borne in 
charming sprays ; colour, pale yellow. 

Lady Furnrss.— 1 This will be much valued 
for its flowering. A beautiful bunch of 
blossoms was placed before the Floral Com- 
miitce of the N.C.S. oh December 5th last, 
unu then rwdmT a unanimous firST-tltfW 
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certificate. It is remarkably free-flowering, 
the blossoms of medium size, and the colour 
a bright terra-cotta. 

Jack. —Another late-flowering sort, the 
flowers of which are slightly semi-double. 
The colour is chestnut and* gold, and so 
striking that the Floral Committee of the 
N.C.S. gave the variety the much-valued 
colour award. 

Cissib Rungay.— This is of medium size 
and good form, and is at its best in early De¬ 
cember. The colour is a lovely tone of rosy- 
buff. 3 

Pictor.— This is another welcome addition 
to the late-flowered singles ; colour, very pale 
blush. It is very useful late in the year. 

E. G. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Cuttings have not this season taken long to 
root, owing to a rather mild winter, and the 
earliest plants are now growing freely in 
small pots. They are, in fact, ready, and 
will without delay be transferred to those 
3J inches across, and stood in cold-frames. 
There is no place like the cold-frame to in¬ 
duce a short, sturdy growth. At night cover 
the glass with mats, whether it appears frosty 
or no. This is safest, as it is easy to be 
caught napping at this time of the year, and 
cold may catch the leaves, these being near 
the glass. For other than show purposes 
there is plenty of time to start rooting the 
cuttings, and at this period there should be 
an ample supply. These are healthy, and 
will root anywhere under glass. Early 
varieties may be dealt with now. Cuttings 
rooted during March make the best of plants 
to put out in the open ground during May. 
Earlier-struck ones appear stunted in com¬ 
parison. 

In the matter of soil, one ought to be care¬ 
ful in the small stages of the plant not to 
mix manure with it. Use a little sifted de¬ 
cayed leaves as well as sand or road-grit to 
keep the loam open and sweet. The lights 
are taken off the frames on fine days, and in 
the morning it will do the plants good to 
sprinkle them with water. This should be 
avoided in the afternoon, as too much of it 
tends to produce mildew. The leaves may 
flag a little, perhaps, but this does the plants 
no harm, as they recover when lees air 
reaches them, by placing on the lights late 
in the day. Do not over-water. There is as 
much danger in giving too much as too little. 

I always like the soil to be on the side of 
dryness in the evening, as th$ roots are then 
more likely to be doing well during the colder 
night which follows. Propagation may con¬ 
tinue throughout April, to provide plants 
of varying sizes for decoration, and even for 
big blooms. The system of one bloom on a 
plant may be carried out from these late- 
struck cuttings. Indeed, this plan has much 
to commend it from an amateur’s point of 
view. There is a neatness about these one¬ 
stemmed plants which will be appreciated. 

This is the time of year to deal with the 
rust that is, of course, if one has it on the 
leaves. A watch should be kept, and the 
moment little black spots are seen on the 
back of the leaves, steps should at once be 
taken to scotch them. Where a few spots 
only are found, a drop of paraffin on the end 
of a pointed stick will be sufficient, but in 
case of a worse attack use sulphur and soft- 
soap, 2 ozs. of the former and 1 oz. of the 
latter, boiled together in 2 gallons of water, 
and when this has cooled to a lukewarm state, 
give each plant a dipping. It is the neglect of 
rust in its early stages which causes the 
trouble later on. Some pretty little plants 
of single Chrysanthemums from April-rooted 
cuttings struck me last autumn as being very 
useful and effective. They were flowered in 
6 -inch pots, were of a dwarf, bushy nature, 
and were found by the grower valuable for 
vases in rooms and the like. Sylvia Slade 
particularly impressed me ; its Cineraria-like 
blossoms were all open at one and the same 
time, and made admirable blotches of colour. 
Miss Mary Anderson and Miss Annie Holden 
were two others of different shades, white 
and 6traw-colorur. Ladysmith has flowers of 
a pretty pink, and, like those named, lends 
iteelf to this method. * H. S. 
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OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

A very interesting note appears above the 
ini tails " P. U.,” page 134, relative to the 
growth of Roses on their own roots. That 
some sorts do infinitely better treated in thia 
way has long since been proved, but it still 
remains true that greater success follows the 
working of delicate kinds on suitable stocks. 
I can well remember, many years ago, how 
well that beautiful Rose Catherine Mermet 
did on its own roots at Marston gardens, near 
Frome, then under the charge of Mr. Iggul- 
den. So favoured was this particular kind 
that a whole house was devoted to it. The 
aim was to encourage stout suckers from the 
base. The stronger these were, the finer 
were the individual blossoms, and there i & 
no question that this particular Rose, in the 
hands of a good cultivator, is magnificent 
treated in this manner. Not only is thie 
true, but on its own roots there is such an 
extended season of bloom. It is possible to 
retain the plants in vigorous health for seve¬ 
ral years if they get proper treatment. It is 
well to root a few each spring, always choos¬ 
ing growths for cuttings which have flowered. 
Such cuttings are more likely to come from 
two and three-year-old plants. Among the 
H.P.’s it used to be said the spineless sort 3 
were those that could the most readily be 
propagated from cuttings. It requires long 
experience to find out all the vital points 
even in Roses when one takes up their pro¬ 
pagation from cuttings. I am here referring 
to the garden limited in glass accommoda¬ 
tion, where cuttings of Roses have to be put 
in the open ground, and where, given normal 
wintry weather and previous fine summer and 
autumn conditions, they do very well. I 
have recently replanted a quantity of rooted 
cuttings inserted in the open ground in the 
autumn of 1909, These have, so far, done 
remarkably well. Some, I know, insert cut¬ 
tings in pots, several in each, protecting them 
in cold-frames, potting them singly towards 
spring, when new roots issue from the callus. 
It has sometimes been found that the dis¬ 
turbance at a critical moment arrests this 
advancement, and collapse follows, and in 
the end there is only a small percentage of 
actual living plants. 

The plan of raising Roses from cuttings, 
excellent though it is, cannot be applied to 
Roses in common. If this were so, there 
would be no need for the provision of allied 
stocks and attendant summer budding. Most 
of the Rambler types of Roses root freely, 
and succeed excellently afterwards planted in 
suitable ground. They assume quite normal 
vigour, and give pleasing festoons in their 
season, when furnishing arbours, pillars, 
pergolas, and such-like structures, as the case 
may be. W. S. 

Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Boses in poor condition. — (1) I have two 
Roses growing on strong single stems nearly an inch 
thick—Mme. A. Chatenay and Caroline Teetout. 
They do not make any new wood from the bottom, 
and though the plants are fairly healthy, the growth 
is small and the flowers poor. I am inclined to cut 
them down to the collar after flowering. The plants, 
however, are perhaps six or seven years old. and 
perhaps should be discarded. (2) I transplanted last 
October a climbing Devoniensis. on its own roots, to 
a more favourable position on a south wall. It is 
now growing strongly. It is recommended to cut 
back climbing Roses the year after planting. When 
should this be done?—R. D. O’Brien. 

[Mme. Abel Chatenay and Caroline Tes- 
tout are generally free in producing shoots 
from their base. As yours are old plants, wo 
would certainly take them up and replant, 
although so late in the season. Water them 
in well if the ground is dry, and plant deep 
enough to cover some of the Rose-growth. It 
occurs to us your plants may be worked too 
high up on the stocks, and, of course, 
this would not be conducive to Rose-growths 
from the bottom. Climbing Devoniensis is 
a peculiar Rose, and, where growing freely, 
is, perhaps, best left alone, except to cutout 
decaying or frost-bitten wood. It is a grand 
Rose in some positions, bub Mme. Alfred 
Carribre is more reliable. See also’ replt* to 
C. Dirrbbm.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

RECESSES IN ROCK GARDEN. 

In any bold scheme of rock gardening, the 
formation of recesses and sometimes caves is 
desirable, for the sake of growing the Killar- 
ney and other Ferns for effect. This example 
is from Sir Frank Crisp’s rock garden, and is 
a very good one, the stones well placed and 
of beautiful quality. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED HARDY 
PLANTS. 

Used aright, and not too plentifully, plants 
with variegated foliage add a certain charm 
to a garden, and ofttimes supply a little bit 


common Monkshood in the shape of Aconitum 
Napellus variegatum, which has creamy varie¬ 
gation on the nicely-cut green leaves. The 
Acoruses also give us two nicely variegated 
forms, the sword-like leaves being prettily 
striped with white or gold. The name of the 
first is Acorus gramineus variegatus, and that 
of the other A. japonicus foliis aureo-striatis. 
The Gout-weed (.dEgopodium Podograria 
variegatum) has variegated leaves, but is too 
1 weedy for a good garden. A pretty variety 
of the common Creeping Bugle is that called 
Ajuga reptans variegata, which has blue 
flowers, of little account, but prettily varie¬ 
gated leaves. Several of the Alyssums have 
whitish leaves, but A. saxatile variegatum is 
a nicely variegated variety of the Rock Mad- 
wort, or Gold Dust, which is so showy in 


gated foliage, and another common wilding, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, gives us a 
sport with mottled leaves, which some like 
as well as its Marguerite-like flowers. 

The variegated variety of the Lily of the 
Valley (Convallaria majalis variegata) is well 
known, and is remarkably pretty, with its 
striped leaves. An old variety of the Sweet 
William, with variegation on its foliage, 
6eems to have almost, if not quite, gone out 
of cultivation, but its requirement of frequent 
propagation has been a bar to its more 
general employment. A handsome plant is 
the Crown Imperial, of which there are varie¬ 
ties with gold and with silver markings, and 
both are pretty in their way. Several of the 
Funkias, or Plantain Lilies, appeal to us in 
| a similar manner, the best being albo-mar- 



Reccsses tn rock garden. From a photograph by Q. A Champion, In Sir Frank Crisp's garden at Henley. 


of brightness when it would otherwise be 
absent. They are thus acceptable and valu¬ 
able, while the^differences in the variegation, 
either in its arrangement or in its shade of 
colour, gives an additional zest to their at¬ 
tractions. It must be pointed out, However, 
that plants with variegated foliage do not, as 
a rule, flower so well as those which have 
their leaves of the normal green colouring, 
so that this must be taken into consideration 
in their acquisition, and they ought not to be 
planted where as many flowers as possible 
are required in a limited space. 

Beginning with the Achilleas, or Milfoils, 
we have a variegated-leaved form of our com¬ 
mon Achillea Millefolium, not at all plentiful 
now, but rather pretty, with its finely-divided 
leaVetf. Tbtto Vfe ha^e a scarce .form of the 
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I spring. A nice variegated-leaved plant is 
Barbarea vulgaris variegata, which is some¬ 
times used as an edging, and whose glossy 
leaves are charmingly variegated. The flowers 
ought to be pinched off as soon as the buds 
show. Among the double Daisies we have 
Beilis perennis aucubaeiolia, which is 
1 rather more delicate than the green-leaved 
ones. There are varieties with red and with 
white flowers. The common Betony (Beto- 
nica officinalis variegata) has nicely varie¬ 
gated leaves, and there is a scarce variegated 
variety of the Bindweed, called Calystegia 
Sepium variegata, which is useful to those 
i wishing a climber of its class, and who are 
prepared to condone itte spreading powers, 
t Then, the Greater Cejandinc (Cliclidonium 
mnjns] hits given a vttrWty with prettily rirric- 


ginata, aureo maculata, lancifolia variegata, 
ovata variegata, and univittata. Geranium 
macrorrhizum variegatum and G. pratense 
variegatum are two Cranesbilb to add to our 
list. In Glechoma hederacca variegata wo 
have a pretty variety of the common Alehcof. 
or Ground ivy, sometimes used for hanging- 
baskets, but quite hardy in the open, and in 
Helianthemum vulgare variegatum we have 
a nice variety of the Sun Rose. One of the 
Day Lilies (Hemerocallis fulva variegata) 
may be numbered among the desirable plants 
for the border, and the variegated variety of 
the Spiraea, 60 frequently forced (Hoteia 
japonica) is worth growing. Three of the 
Irises are charming, with their prettily- 
striped leaves. These nee foetidissima varie¬ 
gata, pnllfda variegata, hud PStflidhctfrus 
Qrigi mar from 
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variegata, the first being the finest. A 
variegated form of the perennial Candy¬ 
tuft (Iberis semperflorens variegata) is worth 
looking for, and we need not forget two of 
the Dead Nettles, Laminin album variegatum 
and L. maculatum. Ligularia Ktempferi 
variegata is a bold, though rather coarse, 
lant, but in Lilium candidum variegatum we 
ave a choice thing indeed for gardens where 
the Madonna Lily thrives. 

A number of others might be spoken of in 
a little more detail, but for considerations of 
space; but we may name a few, such as 
Linaria Cymbalaria variegata, the variegated 
Kenilworth Ivy; Melissa grandiflora varie¬ 
gata, M. officinalis variegata, the variegated 
Mint and variegated Thymes, the variegated 
Bramble or Blackberry (Rubus fruticosus 
variegatus), the Rue (Ruta graveolens varie¬ 
gata), the Sage (Salvia officinalis variegata), 
Scrophularia nodosa variegata, the pretty 
Spiraea Ulmaria variegata, and the pretty 
Polemonium coeruleum variegatum is a 
charming plant. Others there are with this 
charm of ornamental foliage, but sufficient 
have been named to give an idea of the 
variety at the beck and call of those 
interested. S. Arnott. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Dividing plants.- A useful bit of know¬ 
ledge is gained, I find, when we know that 
hardy plants which make big clumps require 
some consideration when dividing them. In 
my earliest attempts at cultivating them I 
adopted the easy way of reducing the size of 
some of mv plants, such as Asters, Phloxes, 
and so forth, which made these big clumps, 
by taking bits off the outside of the clump 
and leaving the central part to remain and 
giving or throwing the outer pajpts away. 
A friend and the advice of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated showed me th6 error of my ways, 
and since that time, when reducing or divid¬ 
ing my plants of this class, I preserve and 
replant the fresh, vigorous growths of the 
outside of the clump and destroy the effete 
centres. The consequence of this is that I 
have finer plants in every way. Now I wish 
to impress this upon other amateurs who 
may yet have their experience in this direc¬ 
tion to gain. We are all liable to fall into 
the mistake of thinking that the easiest way 
is the best to follow, whereas a little trouble 
in the way of dividing one’s plants properly 
pays in the long run. 

The Two-leaved Squill.— I am not re¬ 
sponsible for the name of Scilla bifolia, 
which is assuredly not universally a correct 
one, so far as the number of leaves goes, 
but I have been much pleased with it this 
season, and I feel inclined to add a few 
more bulbs to ray garden. It is nice to be 
able to say that one has made the acquaint¬ 
ance of "a flower like this in one’s own 
garden, and to feel satisfied with the results 
of having made a trial of it. I was per¬ 
suaded, by reading about Scilla bifolia, to 
procure a few bulbs of the typical variety, 
and I have be^n gratified, so much so, indeed, 
that I have since become the happy possessor 
of a very few bulbs of the white , and flesh- 
coloured varieties, which I now have in 
bloom. The red form is very scarce and ex¬ 
pensive, if it can be had at all. 

Rhododendron fr^cox.—I was per¬ 
suaded, from seeing a laudatory notice of 
Rhododendron proecox, to invest in a plant, 
and I now have it in bloom. I am told that 
the flowers are what is called “ peach- 
coloured.” By this, I suppose, we must 
liken them to the brightest hue of the Peach, 
and this is fairly descriptive, I think, of the 
colour. I like it greatly, as my little bush 
is thickly wTeathed with the beautiful bright 
flowers. I am not sure whether it is a good 
feature or a drawback of the beauty of this 
Rhododendron that it flowers before the 
leaves, seeing that it is deciduous; but, 
again, one may say that it gives the plant 
some individuality, and the whole bush, 
which is a slow-growing one, is lovely in the 
extreme. I have been advised by an expert 
in early shrubs to plant ray R. praccox in a 
sheltered place, which I have done, and I 
nUo uib'nd planting .it^where it win he 
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covered at night if severe frosts threaten 
when it is in bloom. A gem in every sense of 
the word is this early Rhododendron. 

Synthvris reniVormis. — A frequent 
writer to the gardening Press having spoken 
several times of the beauty of this little 
alpine, I invested in a plant. I am not dis¬ 
posed to regret the little piece of what ap¬ 
pears to many people a considerable extra¬ 
vagance, although I must demur to their 
estimate of the expenditure. It is a lovely 
plant, with shining, prettily-shaped and 
toothed leaves, and little spikes (w'hich, I am 
told, are correctly called racemes) of flowers 
reaching to a height of a very few inches 
above the leaves. They are of a pretty blue, 
and this February and March gave me great 
pleasure. I am growing this plant in the 
position recommended by an authority—in 
gritty soil on a level spot on a rockery, where 
it does not suffer from want of moisture in 
spring and summer. 

The Caucasian Leopard’s Bane. — 
Wandering along a country road the other 
spring I came across a parson’s garden which 
was bright with clumps of a golden-flowered 
plant, which appeared to be of the nature 
of a Leopard’s Bane. The owner was work¬ 
ing among his flowers, so, taking advaniag'* 
of that freemasonry which we find such a 
common bond of union among gardeners, I 
ventured to ask him the name of the plant. 
He courteously told me that, it was the Cau¬ 
casian Leopard’s Bane (Doronieum eaucasi- 
cum), and this little incident not only gave 
me the acquaintance of a fellow-lover of 
hardy flowers, but also that of a pretty 
Doronieum. Now I own some good clumps 
of this golden flower with narrow' ray-petals, 
which affords me a plentiful supply of bloom 
from March onwards for a little while. I 
think this Leopard’s Bane likes a rather 
strong soil, but this is not essential, although 
when thus treated it will give longer stems 
and will reach the height of a foot or so. 
Doronieum caucasicum seems an easy plant 
to grows while it is one of the prettiest of 
its race that I know, notwithstanding it 
does not seem to have the autumn-flowering 
habit of one of the others, which blooms in 
spring as well. At least, it has not given me 
autumn blooms. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A CAUSE OF FAILURE IN LILIES. 

A common cause of unsuccessful Lily cul¬ 
ture, the soil being favourable, is rotting of 
the bulbs. This, says a writer in La lit rue 
I/orticolv, is due to Various causes, the most 
common, perhaps, being (l) a superabund¬ 
ance of moisture in the soil, (2) the presence 
of some microbe or fungus in the bulbs, (3) 
unfavourable conditions of importation. 

In the case of bulbs which have vegetated 
but not flowered owing to one or more of 
these three causes, the extent of the mis¬ 
chief can be ascertained by pulling up the 
bulb in the autumn. It will then be round 
that for the most part the scales are black¬ 
ened and turn to powder in the fingers, and 
the heart scales are partly shrivelled and de¬ 
cayed. Examine the bulbs closely on their 
arrival, remove all withered scales, or the 
withered parts of scales, with a knife. All 
dead parts must be removed. Immerse the 
bulbs in the following solution: Boiled 
w'ater, 1J pint; sulphate of copper, 1$ dwt. ; 
and such quantity of ammoniac as will dis¬ 
solve the precipitate so formed—say, 5 dwt. 
or a l oz., according to strength. The solu¬ 
tion takes rather a long time, sometimes 
eleven hours, and should therefore be 
undertaken betimes. It should be made in 
a covered vessel, and if boiling water is not 
used the dose of ammoniac will have to be 
increased. 

On withdrawing bulbs from the solution 
put them to dry in some place of moderate 
temperature, or if in the open air, in the 
shade, according to the season. Eight days 
are about the time necessary to completely 
rid the bulbs of ail moisture imbibed from 
the solution. The time to plant is indi¬ 
cated when the scales are slightlv relaxed. 
Plant out or in pots according to the species. 

The writer quoted above describes his 
method of planting as follows : First he 
prepares a bed of sand in the form of a 


basin, to which he adds a liberal sprinkling 
of powdered charcoal. He then places each 
bulb on the charcoal, and with the aid of a 
paper funnel completely envelops the bulb 
in powdered charcoal, allowing a certain 
quantity to penetrate between the scales. 
He adds another layer of the sand, and fills 
up the rest of the pot or hole with soil. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Removing lilies.—1 am leaving my house in 
June next, and have a large number of Lilium longi- 
florum planted in rows in the garden. I want to 
take these away in June. Should they be taken up 
at once and allowed to dry or allowed to remain in 
the ground until I am leaving?— Neddo. 

[The better way to treat the Lilium longi- 
florum will be to lift them at once and lay 
them into boxes of soil, keeping them sup¬ 
plied with water, and consequently in a grow¬ 
ing state. If taken up now and allowed to 
dry, they will simply perish. Even if treated 
as above, the bulbs will greatly deteriorate, 
and very probably you will consider that the 
results scarcely*justify the trouble taken. If 
allowed to remain in the ground till you are 
leaving, and then dug up, being replanted 
again os soon as possible, the bulbs are not 
likely to die outright, but it is questionable if 
they will ever attain their former vigour.] 

Sulphate of ammonia for lawns. -Will you 
kindly inform me how much sulphate of ammonia per 
square yard should lx 1 used on a lawn to discourage 
the Clover ill it. and when it should be applied? 
The last lot put on about a year ago left na6tv 
brown patches for a long time, and I wish to avoid a 
repetition of that, if possible.—F. C., Bray. 

[When this chemical is applied to lawn- 
Grass as manure, it should be very finely 
crushed, and then applied at not more than 
2 lb. per rod. That works out at about 1 oz. 
per square yard. Such dressings may be 
given in April and in May, but should be 
supplemented with one of basic slag 4 lb. per 
rod area, applied in the late autumn. If, 
however, to be given to assist in the exter¬ 
mination of Clover, then the dressings 
should be doubly heavy of sulphate of am¬ 
monia just on the Clover patches. This sul¬ 
phate forms the chief burning element in 
lawn-sand, and, because. weeds and Clover 
have broad leaves, the chemical lies on them 
and burns, but dees not materially harm the 
Grass. Later, brown patches follow, then 
still later, the dressing having become a 
soluble manure, the Grass roots benefit, and 
new growth results. Excessive Clover-grow ill 
on lawms is very commonly due to wet sea¬ 
sons, as it is a moisture-loving plant*] 

Orange or yellow Polyanthuses.— Could 
those who grow common forms of Polyan¬ 
thuses, designated yellow, yet really of a 
washy, creamy hue, but have seen the 
superbly-coloured orange yellow forms ex¬ 
hibited from Dover at the Horticultural Hall 
on the 20th ult., some inducement might have 
been furnished to get rid of the pallid hues, 
aud get what are real and beautiful yellows. 
Generally, w e do not appreciate strong yellow 
masses of colour in the summer, but in spring 
they are most welcome, and if masses of 
yellow be desired, then certainly let them be 
real yellows, and not poor, washed-out hues. 

I believe Miss Jekyll’a fine strain of Polyan¬ 
thuses is strong in these rich orange hues. 
One of the finest and truest lots I ever saw 
was last April, at the Times Experimental 
Station, Surrey, where the late Mr. Foster 
had a long line of them in his garden, of 
very striking deep orange colour. Where 
from seed purchased as yellow but a very few’ 
plants give that colour, it is best to lift those, 
replant in shade, remote from the others, and 
save seed from those alone. In that way n 
superb stock may be secured. —A. D. 

Iris reticulata.— The beautiful and 

sw’eetly-scented blooms of this dainty little 
Iris are again in full beauty. The bulbs are 
never lifted, being planted in light, rich 6oil 
in a sheltered position. There arc scarcely 
so many spikes as usual, but, coming as they 
do, at a time when flowers are none too 
plentiful, even a few blooms are always ap¬ 
preciated. The time of blooming of this Iris 
may be anticipated by the use of a cloche, but 
this draws the foliage, and makes the 
flower-stalk spindly, it is belter to w ? ait until 
it hlooms naturallv. -KbT. 
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LINARIAS. 

TnE Linaria family is a large and varied one, 
but it does not give us so many beautiful 
forms for adorning the garden as the moun¬ 
tain or plain. There are some beautiful 


Linaria pallida. 


plants, both annual and perennial, among 
the Linarias, and among them nothing more 
useful than this dwarf creeping kind. It is 
a constant bloomer, thriving as an edging 
plant. In the rock garden, and spreading 
over beds of Roses, it blooms freely. Be¬ 
tween 6tones in “ dry ” walls it is very happy, 
flowering more compactly than on the ground. 
It is one of the most useful and easily-grown 
of all rock or alpine plants. 


THE CAMPANULAS. 

The note on page 135, with the accompanying 
illustration of C. muralis, should draw in¬ 
creased attention to the above family, which, 
although not supplying anything very bril¬ 
liant in the way of colour, comprises many 
very beautiful things. Such delicate bells 
are hardly to be found in any other family. 
The various shades of blue are very clear 
and well defined, and the white, especially in 
the case of pcrsicifolia, very pure. A gather¬ 
ing of many varieties in one place, the taller 
grouped in dells and the dwarfer on slightly 
raised mounds, is a most interesting study. 
Medium and the forms of calycanthema are 
favourite plants for small gardens alike in 
town and country. One may see occasion¬ 
ally an endless variety of shades in the fore¬ 
courts of small villa residences, although as 
a rule some particular shade is fotind to pre¬ 
dominate in different localities. I saw last 
season two small collections, respectively of 
glomerata and latifolia macrantha, of which 
the owner was very proud. Alba in the one 
and Van Houttei in the other were the gems 
of the collection. The purity of C. persici- 
folia alba and its double form was noted 
above, and another interesting collection 
might be made of the different forms of these 
members of the family in whites and blues. 
There are now about a dozen different varie¬ 
ties, of which Die Fee and Woodbridge Blue 
are the latest introductions. I always think 
alba plena in this section is one of the most 
perfect outdoor flowers we have. Of the 
dwarf forms, more suitable for the rock gar¬ 
den or slightly-raised beds, carpatica and its 
various forms and pusilla are most generally 
grown. Two new varieties of the first-named 
have very handsome flowers. No special 
treatment of the soil is necessary in dealing 
with Campanulas, a good, light, workable 
compost being all that is required. The tall 
varieties, however, growing, as they do, 
freely and strongly, are at their best in 
deeply-worked ground that has been enriched 
with a little short manure. Most of the 
dwarf sorts make charming edgings where 
anything of the kind is required, alike for 
borders, boxes, or vwqj. J2. B. S. 
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SOME VARIETIES OF PENTSTEMONS. 

| The many beautiful forms of what are com¬ 
monly known as florists’ varieties of Pent- 
6 temons which have come from Hartwegi and 
i gentianoides are now very familiar objects in 
the flower garden, and the 
efforts of private and trade 
growers add annually to 
the list (possibly too much 
so, as many introductions 
are little better than exist¬ 
ing forms) ; but the per¬ 
fectly hardy forms are not 
widely grown, although 
they are very beautiful, if 
not so brilliant as the 
florists’ varieties. The 
one drawback to P. barba- 
tus coccineus or Torreyi is 
the very .fragile stem, 
necessitating light and 
careful staking in exposed 
situations. It associates 
well with Francoa ramosa, 
both plants being of light, 
graceful habit, and the 
contrast in colour is very 
pleasing, the note as to 
staking also applying to 
the Bridal Wreath. The 
sticks should be as fine and 
light as possible, consis¬ 
tent with strength. An 
occasional batch of seed¬ 
lings of this Pentstemon 
will be found very interesting, as the 
plants vary considerably in colour, in 
the marking of petals, in vigour, and 
height of spike, and in the time of 
flowering—in fact, it is advisable to propa¬ 
gate in this way, and with a small batch in 
hand, the old plants can always be cleared 
out when they show signs of deterioration. 
When a good stock of this graceful plant is 
acquired, the long 6tems and side spikes of 
flower are much appreciated respectively for 
tall and small vases. Another handsome 


scarlet variety is P. Murrayanus, a plant that 
might be oftener seen on the herbaceous bor¬ 
der, as we have not many scarlet flowers of 
similar height and habit. Strong seedlings 
planted in deep, well-prepared soil will run 
quite 5 feot» high. There is a form of this 


sold as grandiflorus said to be a great improve¬ 
ment on the type, but I have not grown it. 
P. glaber (here figured) is a useful front bor¬ 
der plant, throwing up a wealth of spikes 
from a foot to 18 inches in height, and stand¬ 
ing well for several seasons in good soil. The 
colour is said to vary considerably, but I have 
generally known it a dull, rather dark blue. 
A far more striking and pleasing flower is P. 
pubescens, the lilac shade being very clear, 
and intensified by the pure white throat. A 
form known as pygmteus is a pretty rock 
garden plant. 

Plants from 6ecd or cuttings of well-known 
garden varieties that have been wintered in 
cold-frames may go out as 6oon as the ground 
is in good working order. If they are in 
clearly-defined colours, it is a good plan to 
plant in bold clumps and fill in intervening 
spaces with a dw-arfer plant—for instance, 
Pentstemon Crimson Gem and Viola Seagull 
are a very pleasing combination. 

_E. B. S. 

Armerlas, or Thrifts, on garden banks. 

—Id a few gardens I have visited some of 
the dwarf Armerias, or Thrifts, are employed 
to cover banks in the garden instead of 
Grass, in places where the latter would be 
liable to neglect or would be out of keeping 
with the garden scheme. There they will be 
found pretty at all seasons, as, when thickly 
planted, the Armerias will soon cover the 
bank, and will require hardly any further 
attention. In summer the banks of Armeria 
are bright with flower, and in winter the 
evergreen foliage is of a cheery verdant hue. 
The best of the Armerias for this purpose is 
A. maritima, with its varieties. The flowers 
of the type are pretty, and are well known ; 
but some would choose the white variety, 
A. maritima alba. The best of the varie¬ 
ties, however, is A. maritima lauehcana, 
generally called A. laucheana, which has 
good flowers of a bright crimson, and is by 
far the most valuable when in bloom. It 
does not come true from seeds, but is easily 
propagated by division. This is best effected 


in April if the plants are required to cover 
some space the following winter and spring. 
—S. Arnott. 

Planting Hops (.1 non).—Hop* nre perennial, ami 
come up year after year. You should pro.uro a few 
6cts, and now is a goad time. 
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Pentstemon glaber In Mr. Carrington Leys' garden at East Farlcigh, near Maidstone. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

It is difficult to avoid entire acceptance of 
what was written by “ R. P.” on this subject, 
•at page 47, as it agrees so fully with one’s 
own experience. I note, all the same, that 
so able a fruit-tree cultivator as Mr. G. Bun- 
yard advocates generally allowing newly- 
planted trees to remain unpruned the first 
year, on the ground that such trees furnish 
leaf area earlier in the season than do pruned 
trees, hence such early leafing is very helpful 
in promoting root-action. But it is equally 
certain that, if there be such early root- 
action, later it is much, more sluggish than is 
the case with the roots of pruned trees, be¬ 
cause the- wood and leaf-growth on those are 
far stronger as the season advances, hence 
root activity is corresponding. Again, as 
“ R. P.” has so well pointed out, if unpruned 
trees have to be somewhat hard cut back the 
second year, that hard cutting has to be 
done on old, hard-set wood rather than if done 
the first year to softer, and, therefore, to 
much more excitable wood, which so much 
more readily responds to Bap-flow. 

I would like to ask Mr. Bunyard whether, 
when, as is common practice in nurseries, all 
trees in a quarter that have been much de¬ 
pleted by sales in the winter, are lifted and 
replanted into fresh quarters, they are not 
all fairly hard-pruned, to enable them to 
make good, compact heads, such as would 
meet the requirements of customers. What 
is so obvious in the case of newly-planted 
trees is that, even if lifted with the greatest 
care, their roots must materially suffer and 
receive a check. Still further, who cares to 
plant such trees unless those roots, especially 
the stronger ones, undergo some pruning? 
Thus, such trees, even if planted with the 
greatest care, would make fewer roots than 
previously, and would need some special 
stimulus to provoke root-action. Leaving 
all the branches intact on the trees, so 
far from helping to promote that activity, 
would but generate sluggishness, and wood- 
growth and leaf-growth would be correspond¬ 
ingly poor. Some consideration for the 
pruning the roots have received must, of 
necessity, be given. No one seems to suggest 
that Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, when 
first planted, should be left in an unpruned 
state. If compact, well-furnished bushes are 
to follow, such pruning must be done early. 
Trees equally require such pruning. 

In planting permanent Vines, no one would 
allow the full length of the rod to remain un -1 
touched the first year. Everyone would cut 
it hard back, to encourage the production of 
strong growth and equally strong root-action. 
It may be pleaded that this early hard prun¬ 
ing is not applied to ordinary fruitless trees 
and shrubs, but in how many cases would 
they benefit later on in form and density did 
such early pruning prevail? But what may 
be the practice in relation to those things 
does not apply to fruit-trees and bushes, as 
the object in growing these is to produce 
fruit-crops which the others do not carry. To 
that end it is wisest to secure as early as 
possible well-rooted tree"? which, once thus 
established, can bear the ordeal later of 
carrying full crops of fruit. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting fruit-trees, etc., in April.-During 
the first week Of April 1 expect to obtain possession 
of a small property I have bought In south Surrey, 
on which I wifh to grow Apples, also Roses, ever¬ 
green shrubs, etc. Would you kindly say whether, if 
I cet the Apples and Roses properly planted by the 
middle of April, you think they are likely to do well 
—to justify planting so late in order to save a year? 
The ground is at present pasture land, about 1 foot 
of dark loam over yellowish, sandy, clay subsoil well 
drained.— Pomona. 

[The beginning or the middle of the present 
month is quite late enough in which to plant 
fruit-trees. Wo therefore advise you not to 
attempt doing so in mid-April, and to defer 
it till autumn. With respect to evergreen 
shrubs, it is quite another matter, as many 
species lift and transplant better at that time 
than at any other period in the year. A 
great point is to afford water frequently and 
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give daily overhead syringings in fine weather 
| until new roots are emitted and the plants 
! become established in their new quarters. It 
I is too late to plant Roses lifted from the 
open, but you can purchase them established 
in pots. Such plants can be set out at any 
time, and they always succeed.] 

Treatment of Vines.—I have just taken a house 
to which is attached a lean-to greenhouse, facing 
south, with a very ojkui aspect. In it there arc four 
Vines, the ordinary black and white, but they have 
not been attended to for some long time. What is 
my first thing to do? Can you recommend a small, 
useful book on Vines? Any useful hints as regards 
stocking the house would be greatly appreciated.— 
A. Reader. 

[The first tfhing to be done is to get the 
Vines pruned and put in order. You had 
better get a practical man to do this for you. 
The wounds should be immediately dressed 
with styptic or painter’s knotting to prevent 
probable loss of sap by what is termed bleed¬ 
ing. After this proceed as advised in the 
worH we recommend below in regard to cul¬ 
tural matters appertaining to the Vine. Be¬ 
sides Chrysanthemums, you may utilise the 
I vinery for the growing of Buch plants as 
Tuberous Begonias, Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Liliums of tho speciosum 
varieties, Marguerites, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
and plants of that description. In winter 
you could use it for the storing of bedding 
plants. If frost can be excluded, you coula 
also have Hyacinths, Tulips, and several 
varieties of Narcissi, as well as Cinerarias 
for spring flowering. The bulbs would, or 
should, not be taken into the house until 
-they are thoroughly well rooted and have a 
certain amount of* growth on them. “Vines 
and Vine Culture , ,v by A. F. Barron, price 
os. 6d., post free, to be had from Mrs. 
Barron, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, W., is 
the best book on the Vine.] 

Treatment of Pig-tree.— I have had a Fig-tree 
in a pot two years—that is to *ay, I have had it 
two years and it has received the same treatment 
as my Cherries, with the same result—the Figs came, 
but dropped off.—E. Sims. 

[The casting of the fruits may be due to 
the wood not having been properly ripened, 
or to the roots having been kept too wet dur¬ 
ing the early stages of growth when the roots 
are inactive. Want of warmth would also 
suggest itself as a probable cause ; but the 
tree must have been subjected to bent or the 
fruits would not have been sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to have been cast so early in the 
season as now. "When pot Figs produce a 
more than normal crop the fruits will then, 
if not thinned, drop freely. Perhaps this 
may have been the case with your tree. 
Bottom he at, too, is ^asir^ble for the early 
forcing of pot-grown Fig-trees, and when¬ 
ever tne roots require water it should always 
be given in a tepid state. Overhead syring¬ 
ing, if too freely indulged in with the soil 
at the roots in too wet a condition, generally 

[ leads to the fruits being cast. Having set 
forth the various causes and conditions 
which are conducive to fruit-dropping, we 
must leave you to decide which among them 
has led to*your tree failing to retain its 
crop.] 

Fruit-trees on the Paradise. -I am told that 
Apples on the Paradise stock should be planted so 
that the junction may be 3 inches below the surface 
of the soil. I have always understood that deep 
planting was wrong, that the upj>er roots-of two- 
year-old bush-trees—should be just below the surface. 
Would you kindly say which is the right method, and 
why? Also, what is the Paradise-stock, and is it 
tho best for bush-trees for profit? Could you also 
say where young trees of American varieties, such as 
Esopus Spitzenburg, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Ben 
Davis, Nickajack, and Newtown Pippin could be ob¬ 
tained in this country, and if experience is available 
us to how they do here?— Pomona. 

[When Apple-trees on the Paradise stock 
have been grafted or budded close to the 
ground level, it is then a good plan, when 
transplanting, to place the point of union or 
junction a little below the surface, ae quan¬ 
tities of roots are invariably emitted both 
from stock and scion at this point. On tho 
other hand, when the working or budding has 
been done above 3 inches from the ground 
level, it would be folly to plant so that tho 
point of union shall be below ground. In 
dealing with such trees, the best way is to 
plant so that the 6tems will not be quite so 
deep, certainly not deeper, when transplant¬ 
ing them, than they were before being lifted. 
The old soil m n-k i* always plainly discernible 
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on fresh lifted trees, and except in the pre¬ 
viously-mentioned case, this may always be 
regarded as a safe guide when transplanting 
fruit-trees. No greater mistake can be made 
than in planting fruit-trees too deeply, and it 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. The 
term Paradise 6tock, so frequently used by 
writers treating on fruit-growing, is in re¬ 
ference to a variety of the Apple, which 
forms fibrous roots in abundance, and much 
nearer the surface than docs the Crab stock 
—in fact, it is nothing unusual to see young 
trees having a network of such roots issuing 
from their stems at ground-level. The fact 
of its being such a free, fibrous-rooting sub¬ 
ject, and making such clean, healthy growth 
as it does, induces early fruit-production in 
whatever may be the variety worked on it, 
hence the reason for its being so much em¬ 
ployed as a medium on which to bud or graft 
Apples. Therefore, if you wish for an early 
return from your trees, have them on the 
Paradise stock. With regard to the last 
paragraph in your query, we may say that 
but few of the American varieties are satis¬ 
factory when cultivated in this country. Of 
those you name, Jonathan is the only one 
likely to succeed. You could, no doubt, ob¬ 
tain trees of all the sorts mentioned, as well 
as other American varieties, on making appli¬ 
cation to a firm who makes tho growing of 
fruit-trees for 6ale a speciality.] 

Treatment of Cherry-trees.—1 should be 
Greatly obliged if you will tell me how to treat 
White Heart and Black Heart Cherry-trees. They 
are in pots. The gardener repotted them last year, 
but I think they have been kept too wet. I have 
had them two years, and there has been good 
promise of fruit, but the tiny Cherries have all 
dropped oil before stoning. They have been all the 
winter in a cool vinery, the pots buried in ashee.— 
E. Sims. 

[Are we to assume that the Cherries have 
cast their fruits already this season? If 
so, it appears to us that this must be due to 
one of three things, or it may be a combina¬ 
tion of the three has conduced to bring it 
about:—(a) The trees may have been too 
hard forced, or subjected to fluctuations of 
temperature ; (b) the soil about the roots may 
have been kept in too moist a condition for 
some time after the forcing commenced and 
before the roots became active; (c) the pre¬ 
caution to fertilise the blossoms when fully 
open was, perhaps, neglected. The Cherry, 
it may be remarked, is very impatient of 
heat, and, until the fruits have stoned very 
little artificial warmth suffices for their needs. 
Watering, too, has to be most carefully per¬ 
formed, and anything approaching a 6od- 
dened condition of the soil is fatal. When in 
bloom a dry atmosphere must be maintained, 
and the flowers fertilised about mid-day with 
a camel-hair pencil or rabbit’s tail to ensure 
a good set of fruit. After the stoning period 
is safely passed, more heat may then, if it is 
necessary to hasten the maturation of the 
crop, be applied. Suitable temperatures for 
Cherry-forcing are 40 degs. by night and 
45 degs. for the day, until the trees are about 
to burst into bloom, when a further advance 
of 5 degs. on the figures named is then allow¬ 
able. When the setting is completed, the 
day and night temperatures may be advanced 
5 degs. more, but these figures must be 
adhered to until the fruits have passed the 
stoning stage, when a night and day tempera¬ 
ture— 60 degs. and 65 degs. respectively—may 
then be maintained. At all stages of forcing 
air should be admitted during the day, and, if 
possible, keep a chink of air on the top ven¬ 
tilators during the night also. The volume 
of air to be admitted by day must be regu¬ 
lated by outside climatic conditions. For in¬ 
stance, on bright, sunny days, much more 
ventilation is required than when there are 
gleams of sunshine only, or when the atmos¬ 
phere is dull and heavy. Even in the latter 
contingency enough air must be admitted to 
keep tho air in the house buoyant. At all 
times allow the day temperatures to rise 
10 degs. higher with sun-heat before ventilat¬ 
ing tho house. Finally, the admission of air 
must be done in a gradual manner, opening 
the ventilators sufficiently on each occasion to 
keep the temperature at or near to the pre¬ 
scribed figures and no more. The reduction 
of air when the temperature begins to decline 
should, wherever possible, be carried out on 
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VEGETABLES. 


SEAKALE CULTURE OUTDOORS. 

By some peo.ple, Seakale grown on what is 
termed the outdoor method, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to forcing it in a Mushroom-house, in 
a suitably-heated structure from which light 
can be excluded, or by the aid of heat 
Engendered by mixing a mass of tree-leaves 
and some stable dung together, is much pre¬ 
ferred. The reason generally given for this 
expression of opinion is that when the Kale 
is allowed to grow without the application of 
heat other than that derived from the sun 
it is then so much moro tender and has a 
much higher flavour than the forced article. 

One thing in regard to the outdoor culture 
of Seakale is beyond question—that is, when 
it is produced by the outdoor or natural 
method it is far finer both as to size and 
quality than when forced, however well the 
forcing may be understood or conducted. It 
is, of course, to make variety when veget¬ 
ables are oftimes none too plentiful tnat 
Seakale is forced, and very extensively so, 
too, in some gardens; therefore, when the 
demand for it begins in early winter and con¬ 
tinues for as long as it is forthcoming, there 
is no alternative but to force until it may be 
had outdoors. The term “ grown naturally,” 
which is sometimes employed in reference 
to the outdoor cultivation of Seakale, is 
rather misleading, as, if the Kale, or growths, 
are allowed to develop in the light of day it 
would be quite green and useless as an 
article of diet. To render it fit for eating 
it must be blanched, and various means are 
resorted to to accomplish this end. Pots 
with covers are used by some; and where 
the consumption is of but moderate dimen¬ 
sions, these answer admirably. Large flower¬ 
pots, with the drainage holes plugged with 
pieces of turf, and old boxes, etc., too, are 
often used. In the foregoing instances the 
edges of both pots and boxes must be sunk 
deep enough in the soil so that light is effec¬ 
tually excluded. Some go further than this, 
and cover all with leaves or litter as an extra 
precaution. But when Seakale naturally 
grown has to be produced on a large scale, 
there is no better mode of ensuring 
thoroughly blanchod heads than by the old- 
time method of covering the crowns, one half 
in January and the remainder in February, 
with mounds or hillocks of fine ashes or soil, 
some 9 inches or 10 inches in height. This 
is both effectual and economical, as, if the 
Kale is cut immediately the mounds of ashes 
or soil give signs of being uplifted by crack¬ 
ing, it may bo taken for granted that it is 
ready for use. It will then be found to be 
beautifully white and as brittle as is the 
heart-growth of a well-grown head of Celery, 
while the cost of producing it, if ashes are 
employed, is as nothing compared to that of 
pots. Once the ashes are placed in position 
they remain serviceable for years, and when 
not in use can be put back out of the way 
between the rows. The same may be said if 
soil is used ; but, as a rule, this is obtained 
by digging it out of the alleys between the 
rows of plants. Ashes are better than soil, 
and those who grow Seakale in a small way 
and have not facilities for forcing it nor pots 
for covering it down with, would find this a 

f irofitable way of producing it during the 
atter end of March and on through April. 

Provision for the mounding must be made 
at the time of planting, because if the latter 
were carried out in the ordinary way the 
crowns would not only stand * too close 
together, but there would be no space at 
liberty for the disposal of the materials used 
after cutting ceases. The plan I favour is 
to plant the sets in groups of three, trian¬ 
gular wise, 1 foot apart, each group 8 feet 
distant from the other in the rows, and the 
latter 3 feet to 4 feet asunder, according to 
space at command. This leaves ample room 
for the ashes, etc., to be placed on one side 
or for obtaining the requisite quantity of 
soil for covering the crowns with, as the case 
may be. A plantation formed on these lines 
will last for several years, and give but 
little trouble from a cultural point of view. 
The two main factors are to cut the root 
stocks level with or just below the surface 


of the soil at the time of cutting the Kale, 
covering them afterwards with 3 inches of 
ashes to prevent slugs from eating the young 
growths; and to thin the latter down to one 
m the first, two in the second, and three the 
third season of planting, leaving the 
strongest in each and every case. To en¬ 
courage strong growths, fish guano or simi¬ 
larly constituted manures may be applied 
on the little-and-often principle durin^the 
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growing season. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring Potato ground.—I have some ground 
on which 1 nave grown Potatoee for two years. It 
has been heavily dressed with cow-manure each year, 
and now the ground appears to be full of it, and it 
is lying on the surface in flakes. 1 am planting 
Potatoes again this year, but I thought I would use 
artificial manure for a change. The soil is very light 
and sandy. 1 have been recommended to use super¬ 
phosphate. Do you advise me to use it (or any other 
artificial), and in what quantity to the acre?— 
J. Tarbuck. 

[As your ground seems to be already so full 
of animal manure, you win do well to get it 
well dressed with lime. Put fresh kiln-lime 
down in heaps of a bushel to each on each rod 
of ground, and cast over the heaps damp soil. 
That, with the damp atmosphere, should soon 
cause the lime to slake. So soon as the heaps 
burst open, spread lime and soil evenly over 
the ground, and at once dig it in, doing one 
heap at a time. That should render your 
soil great service, as also the Potatoes. You 
may, if you care, at planting-time dress the 
ground with 2 lb. per rod of finely-crushed 
superphosphate, as the soil seems just now to 
have in it an excess of nitrogen. But your 
practice in planting Potatoes on the same 
ground three years in succession is bad, espe¬ 
cially for the Potatoes. A change to some 
diverse crop is to be desired, and is strongly 
advised.] 

Potatoes from seed.— Can you inform me 
through your paper how to proceed in the raising of 
Potatoes from seeds? I have some seeds, but do not 
know when to sow, the manner of doing so, and how 
to treat and bring the young plants to maturity.— 
West Highlands. 

[Before advising you as to raising Potatoes 
from seed, we wish you to understand that if 
you can obtain Potato-seed readily, it is too 
probable that it is the product of some in¬ 
ferior varieties. No good variety in England 
now produces seed naturally. Seed saved to 
produce new and distinct varieties can only 
be obtained by carefuL crossing of one 
variety with another, and even then pollen 
is so difficult to find that hardly a variety 
now exists that will, here possess pollen 
enough to self-fertilise its own flowers. The 
strength of the Potato-plant is now so much 
more concentrated on the production of 
tubers that its pollen-creating power is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. Thus, if any variety 
produces seed-pods freely, it is not only an 
inferior cropper, but will be nearly certain 
to reproduce itself through such seed. When 
one variety has its flowers fertilised by the 
pollen taken from the flowers of another 
variety, additional strength is given to the 
seed parent, and the produce in plants will 
be greatly varied, the pollen parent, as a 
rule, dominating. Sow Potato-seed thinly 
in shallow pans or boxes about the middle 
of April, place them in a greenhouse or frame 
to grow, then, when the plants are 3 inches 
in height, put each one singly into small pots, 
or 3 inches apart in shallow boxes, giving 
them plenty of light, hardening them by ex¬ 
posure to the air, then planting out thinly in 
the open early in Juno.] 

Growing encumbers in a box (J. D.).-Your 
prospects of getting Cucumber-plante to thrive in a 
greenhouse, grown in a box, must depend on the 
warmth In the house, as for these plants your 
temperature should not fall below 55 degs. at night, 
and should reach 65 degs. to 70 degs. in the day. 
The box should be very clean, be 12 inches deep, 
and as broad each way, also have a few holes burnt 
in the bottom to allow water to pass off. The soil 
should be at the bottom coarse and turfy, and nearer 
the top of good old pasture loam, with which are 
mixed some old hotbed manure, a little soot amf 1 
sand. The box should be stood on a shelf or sup¬ 
port close to the front or south side of the house, 
the shoots as they grow being tied up to some sticks 
or trellis or wires, and kept quite thin. For eating 
Cucumbers it it not needful to at all interfere or 
fertilise the fruit-bearing flowers, as setting them 
with pollen produces seed, and that spoils fruits for 
eating. The plants may be very gently sprayed with 
tepid water each evening. 
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On this occasion the hall was completely 
filled with exhibits of the choicest descrip¬ 
tion. The annual display of forced Daffodils, 
Tulips, and Hyacinths, held in conjunction 
with this meeting, assisted to fill every avail¬ 
able scrap of room. The Tulips and Hya¬ 
cinths were very finely displayed, while the 
forced Daffodils lent a charm to the whole. 
Amongst other features of the meeting were 
the magnificent collection of alpines from 
Sir Everard Hambro and the model garden 
from Messrs. Carter and Co., the exhibits in 
each case attracting crowds of visitors. 
Rock-garden groups and collections of the 
choicest alpines were seen on every hand, 
and we note with considerable satisfaction 
that the choicer hinds are most eagerly 
sought for. 

Hardy plants and alpines.— We give 
prominence to these to-day because of the 
gold-medal group which came from the 
garden of Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., 
Hayes Place, Hayes, . Kent (gardener, Mr. 
Grandfield), and we believe we are right in 
regarding it as the finest exhibit of its kind 
that has yet appeared. The group, indeed, 
teemed with the choicest things, and a large 
number being in specimen form showed them 
to advantage. Naturally, in a group of this 
kind at this season of the year tne Saxi¬ 
frages played a prominent part, and we noted 
glorious examples of S. apiculata, S. Boydi, 
8 . B. alba, S. Petraehi (new white), S. mar- 
ginata, S. sancta, S. Burseriana, S. seardica 
obtusifolia, S. Paulinm, S. juniperifolia, S. 
Elizabeths, and many more. In almost 
equal volume were the Primulas, more parti¬ 
cularly the forms of P. denticulata, P. mar- 
ginata, P. floribunda, and others. Shortias 
were very charming, Rhodothamnus chamse- 
cistus was beautiful in the extreme ; while 
Daffodils and Starch Hyacinths (Museari) and 
the like added welcome touches of colour 
here and there. The group was rich in good 
things, and, combining the highest cultural 
excellence, not merely played its part from 
the exhibition point of view, but gave an 
impetus to good alpine cultivation which has 
long been wanting. Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston. 
Kent, displayed a choice lot of alpines and 
rare Rhododendrons, his exhibits of these 
always commanding attention. On this 
occasion many choice Saxifrages were shown, 
S. Bovdi, S. marginata, S. Paulinte, S. 
Potracni, S. dalmatica (a plant identical 
with S. seardica obtusifolia, and a free 
bloomer) being noted among many kinds. 
The double white Hepatica, too, was noted 
in this group, and quite a host of plants too 
numerous to mention. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, occupied a table- 
length with good and showy plants, notably 
the Lenten Roses in variety, hardy Heaths, 
Hepaticas, Anemone blanda, Cyclamen 
libanoticum, and other choice plants. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
contributed big masses of Hepaticas in blue, 
white, and pink shades, the double-blue form 
being particularly fine. Saxifraga Paulina?, 
S. apiculata, S. oppositifolia major, Iris reti¬ 
culata were also remarked in goodly groups. 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
showed excellent boxes of alpines, making a 
feature of Primulr denticulata in its many 
forms, P. cashmeriana grandiflora, with 
large, pale-lilac blossoms, being one of the 
best. Anemone scythinica, A. blanda in 
variety, and Primula Miss Massey were also 
remarked. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited. 
Dover, had a fine lot of Primroses arid 
Polyanthuses in great variety of colour, the 
variegated form of the Japanese Sacred Tree, 
Illiciura religiosum variegatum, with 
silvered, Ivy-like leafage and white flowers, 
being also noted in the group. Another 
interesting lot of hardy tilings came from 
Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton ; the Guild¬ 
ford Hardy Plant Nursery likewise contri¬ 
buting the earliest alpine plants in boxes. 
A splendidly-flowered pan of Saxifraga op¬ 
positifolia major came from Mr. C. H. Her¬ 
bert, A cock’s Green, Birmingham. 

Rook-garden groups.— We separate these 
from the exhibits of alpines in pots and 
boxes because of their numbers ana variety, 
and equally because of their suggestive and 
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often helpful character to those about to 
undertake the erection of a rock garden for 
themselves. One of the most important of 
these came from Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester, and was laid out in excel¬ 
lent style, the whole suggestive of a rock 
garden "in miniature, and affording a good 
idea of the proper methods of planting. 
Choice Saxifrages, as B'erdinandi Coburgi, 
Paulinae, Boydi, Elizabethie, and others 
were seen on stony banks, while the stronger¬ 
growing Primulas, Pulmonaria augustifolia 
a?.urea (a lovely bit of colour) were among 
other plants in the cooler soil of the dells. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, Herts, also 
displayed rockery work in old limestone, 
arranging thereon Saxifraga Burseriana 
speciosa, S. oppositifolia (good form), and 
Morisia liypogaea in free colonies. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thnmes, had con¬ 
structed an arrangement of flat roekwork, 
planting it freely with a choice lot of plants. 
Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley, Sussex, displayed 
a rockery exhibit of sandstone, planting it 
suitably and well w’ith a great variety of 
plants. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, Middlesex, arranged a rockery 
bank, on which were tastefully displayed 
such choice things as Soldanella montana, 
Shortia uniflora grandiflora, Trillium nivale, 
Saxifraga Boydi, S. apiculata, and a lovely 
pan of Schizocodon soldanelloides, whose 
fringed pink and white flowers made a 
charming picture. Yet another rockery ex¬ 
hibit* constructed in the limestone of the 
Cotsvvolds, came from Messrs. Heath and 
Sons, Cheltenham, the firm displaying Saxi¬ 
frages, Primulas, Viola species, and other 
plants to perfection. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
showed an excellent group, comprising Free- 
sias, Azaleas, Primula kewensis, P. k. fari- 
nosa, Streptosolen Jameeoni, Boronia mega¬ 
stigma, and other good plants. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanlev, displayed in 
their finest form superb bunches of Zonal 
Pelargoniums Salmon Paul Crampel, Helen 
Countess of Radnor, Lucania, Snowstorm, 
New York, and others. Mr. Ellison, West 
Bromwich, Staffs, had a lovely lot of hybrid 
Gerberas and Freesias. Messrs. R. and G. 
Cubhbert, Southgate, N., had a magnificent 
display of forced Tulips, arranging them in 
groups at the western end of the hall. The 


Marquis of Salisbury, Hatfield, sent a fine 
lot of Lachenalias, while the Earl of Claren¬ 
don, Watford (gardener, Mr. Harris), staged 
a delightful batch of Violets, chiefly of the 
La France variety, and for which a cultural 
commendation was awarded. Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, had an extensive gather¬ 
ing of Primula obconica in almost every 
conceivable shade, though red, white, and 
blue, w ith carmine and shades akin, predomi¬ 
nated. Excellent, too, was the group of 
Primula kewensis, the rich yellow colour 
telling against the ample leafage. Mr. J. 
Box, Lindfield, Sussex, showed a mixed 
group of flowering plants, as Tulips, Narcissi, 
Daffodils, and other spring flowers. 

Flowering shrubs.— These were also fairly 
numerous, and for the most part good. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, staged Azalea 
mollis, Pyrus in variety, Lilacs, together with 
a bold group of Franciscea calycina flori- 
bunda in the centre. Messrs. Paul and Sons, 
Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, staged a very fine 
lot of home-raised Lilacs in single and double 
varieties, the excellence of the flower-trusses, 
with freedom of flowering, leaving no room 
for doubt as to the superiority of such plants 
over those of Continental growth. The 
pretty single Pompon Rose Amber was also 
shown by this firm. Messrs. Gill and Son, 
Falmouth, had some richly-coloured Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, together with hardy plants in 
variety. Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Wal¬ 
tham Cross, hod a delightful variety of 
Pyroses in an excellent group. Roses from., 
Mr. G. Mount, Canterbury, were tin capital 
form, and merited high praise. 

Ferns. —Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, exhibited these in variety, their 
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together with various species of Davallia, 
Gymnogrammn, and other good things. Mr. 
Fabius, Emsworth, again exhibited the new 
Fern, Glory of Moordrecht, which recently 
gained an award of merit, and for which a 
first-class certificate was now granted. 

Ornamental garden.— Quite one of the 
features of this meeting was the ornamental 
or model garden arranged by Messrs. James 
Carter and Sons, Raynes Park, and which, 
for neatness and good taste, could hardly be 
surpassed. By the sowing of the finest Grass 
seeds in boxes, a perfect lawn was procured, 
whose adjacent parts were comprised in a 
scries of circular and half-circular beds, 
planted with Hyacinths, Tulips, and other 
showy bulbs. At the back was set up a 
rockery bank, with large shrubs behind, the 
foreground being set out with groups of 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Tulips, and oiher spring 
flowers in abundance. 

Carnations.— There were several fine col¬ 
lections of these, Mr. H. Burnett sending 
from Guernsey a splendid lot of flowers, of 
which we select C. F. Raphael, R. F. Felton, 
Marmion, Niagara, and Snow Queen. That 
first named is of rose-salmon hue, and quite 
the giant of the perpetual-flowering class. 
Messrs. Stuart Low' and Co., Enfield, also 
showed these flowers exceedingly well, Lady 
Alington, Beacon, and others being re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a particularly fine display, 
Lady Coventry (big scarlet), Marmion, 
Beacon, Lady Elphinstone, May Day, and 
Lady Norah Brasscy being remarked in a fine 
lot. 

Narofosl and Tulips.— We regret we have 
no room to give these in detail, though they 
w'ere of infinite interest and charm. At the 
western end of the hall Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert had a grand display of Tulips, a 
fully representative group—clean, well done, 
and finely arranged. Mr. W. Profittlich, 
Twickenham, had double yellow Tulip 
Murillo, for which an award of merit was 
given. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis¬ 
bech, had a big collection of bulbous tilings 
growing in fibre and shell, and here, too, the 
culture was of the best, Daffodils, Hya¬ 
cinths, Crocuses, and others being finely dis¬ 
played. The cut collections of forced Daffo¬ 
dils from Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, 
Kidderminster, Barr and Sons, Covent Gar¬ 
den, J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, and 
R. Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, were of 
high excellence generally, the last having 
many choice examples. 

Vegetables. —The only exhibit of these 
came from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, its component parts indicative of 
the highest cultural skill, while as a whole it 
was most attractively staged. In every direc¬ 
tion the produce was of ideal character, and 
as such merited much praise. A pyramid of 
Superb Early White Broccoli formed the 
centre, the heads being models of compact¬ 
ness, good colour, and solidity. Cabbage 
Harbinger is so small that it might well be 
grown in frames, albeit it is very hardy, and 
quite the earliest of its tribe. The Sutton 
Rhubarb was particularly striking and rich 
in colour, while Sutton’s Twentieth Century 
Mushrooms appeared to perfection. 

Orchids. —These were not numerously dis¬ 
played, though the examples were often of the 
choicest description. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, had Brasso-Catt- 
leya Queen Alexandra, Phaius Norman (a 
lovely group), Odontiodas, and Odontoglos- 
sums in variety. Mr. A. W. Jensen, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had beautiful examples of Catt- 
leya Schroderre, C. Mendelli, C. Trianie, and 
Odontoglossum triumphans, Messrs. Sander 
and Co., St. Albans, had the strange-looking 
Chysis Chelsoni, var., Loelio-Cattleya Myra, 
L.-c. Firebrand, and Cymbidium Gottianum, 
the cream flowers being crimson-lobed and 
lined. Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had in a choice lot Dendrobium Ches- 
singtoniense (yellow and cream), D. rubens 
magnificum, D. nobile album, and Sophro- 
Cattleya Wellsite, a very richly-coloured 
form. * Messrs. Low and Co. had Cattleyas, 
Dendrobes, and Miltonias, while Sir Jere¬ 
miah Colraan, Bart., had a beautiful lot of 


Dendrobes, of which Wiganianum, signatum 
aureum, nobile album (quite a gem), and D. 
gattoniense are a few. 

A list of the awards and medals will 
appear in our next issue. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The season for pruning 
Roses is close at hand. In sheltered gardens 
the work is now in progress among Hybrid 
Perpetuals and other hardy varieties, includ¬ 
ing those on walls. In pruning Roses, the 
exhibitor generally prunes hard, but for gar¬ 
den decoration it is best, I think, to spare the 
knife a little—weak growers cut to two or 
three buds and strong growers to from six to 
ten buds. Cut to a bud pointing outwards, 
and thin out weakly shoots not likely to 
flower. Remove all suckers from their point 
of origin. The Manetti suckers will some¬ 
times give trouble, especially if buds are over¬ 
looked. In planting cuttings of Briers, all 
buds should be removed from near the base. 
Routine work is taking up much time where 
neatness is required. The lawn-mower will 
soon be wanted, but the roller should be used 
freely before the Grass is mown. Weakly 
Grass may be top-dressed with nitrate of 
soda. Soot is also useful. Edgings must be 
trimmed and straightened, gravel walks 
turned over and rolled firm. Weed-killers 
may be used on weedy walks during spring, 
but be careful of Box or turf edgings. Lawn- 
sand may be used on Daisies and other weeds 
in the lawn. It is only effective if used in dry 
weather. If rain comes as soon as the sand 
is placed on the weeds, the effect is diffused 
and nearly useless. Overgrowm evergreen 
shrubs may be cut back now. Plant Tufted 
Pansies and other spring flowers. Many of 
our amateur friends desire to see the flowers 
before planting, and so planting is commonly 
delayed. Sow Mignonette freely. Sweet 
Peas also are being planted everywhere. 
Hollies and other evergreens may be moved 
safely in the first half of April. Deciduous 
things should be planted now, and staked and 
mulched. 

Fruit garden.— The grafting of beheaded 
fruit-trees may be done now or shortly. If 
any grafts fail, buds may be inserted in suit¬ 
able places on the stem during the summer, 
usually in August. 'Figs on walls may be 
runed and trained now. If the trees do not 
ear freely, lift the roots, and place a station 
of brickw'ork or concrete beneath. Never 
lose touch of the roots. If the roots extend 
into deep, cold soil, the young wood fails to 
ripen, and consequently the fruits drop. If 
Grape-Vines are planted on walls or build¬ 
ings, prepare the borders as recommended for 
Figs, and feed liberally when the dry, ex¬ 
hausting time comes. Deep rooting on a cold 
situation and w>ant of moisture during hot 
times bring on mildew, and spoil the crop. 
Open-air Grapes are not so well grown as 
they were thirty years ago. Cheap glass is 
responsible for much of this. Mulberries, 
Quinces, Siberian Crabs, and brightly- 
coloured Apples may be planted in suitable 
spots round the shrubbery or in the grounds. 
These look best in the form of standards. 
The only remedy for canker in fruit-trees is 
to plant well up, with a station of concrete 
beneath. It is better to have varieties sub¬ 
ject to canker on the broad-leaved Paradise, 
and feed liberally on the surface. Be in time 
with the netting-over of fruit-tree blossoms. 

Vegetable garden. —Early Peas coming on 
in cool-houses should be thinly planted and 
be freely ventilated. The Peas will come off 
in time for Tomatoes. Prepare hot-beds for 
Cucumbers and Melons. Capsicums should 
be started under glass. New Zealand Spinach 
start singly in small pots, for planting out in 
May, when well hardened off. Plant in a 
sunny position. The Spinach-Beet comes in 
useful, and may be sown in April and thinned 
to 6 inches. Sow a few seeds of the Turnip- 
rooted Beet for early use. The main crop of 
Beet should not be sown before the end of 
April. If sown early, the roots are coarse. 
Plant Cauliflowers in trenches, and at the 
end of this month sow the various kinds of 
winter greens, and make a later sowing 
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during April. Drees theeeecU with red-lead 
to keep birds and mice off. All Peae and 
Beans should be dressed with red-lead. In 
my experience this is better than paraffin, 
and it is easily applied. First damp the seeds 
in a bowl or dish slightly, then scatter a little 
lead over them, and stir the seeds about with 
a stick till every seed has put on a coat of 
lead. Prepare manure for Mushroom-beds. 
The beds for summer production may, when 
manure is plentiful, be made on the shady 
side of a building or beneath fruit-trees in 
the orchard. Sow red and white Celery on a 
slight hot-bed. 

Conservatory. — Frequent changes are 
necessary now, as flowers are not so lasting 
as they were. Never permit a plant to suffer 
from want of water, and weak liquid-manure 
may be given to those plants forming flower- 
buds. If we get a spell of bright, sunny 
weather, it may be necessary to use a thin 
shade over certain plants. We sometimes do 
this by placing a sheet of thin paper over 
any plants whose season of blooming we wish 
to prolong. A bank of bloom may appeal to 
some people, but well-grown plants and good, 
graceful foliage in association are generally 
more satisfactory. This is a season for re¬ 
potting any plants which may require it, but 
that work is generally carried out in one of 
the growing houses, though that matter is in 
the hands of the man in charge. The most 
important demand now is for flower and 
foliage for cutting. Narcissi in various forms 
supply the bulk of the common cutting mate¬ 
rial. Choice flowers consist of Roses, Car¬ 
nations, Lily of the Valley, Trumpet and 
other Lilies, with a few Orchids. Foliage 
will consist of Ferns, Asparagus, and 
Smilax. These are easily raised from seeds, 
the Smilax to be trained up strings, which 
can easily be detached. Gerbera Jamesoni 
hybrids and Francoa ramosa are both in¬ 
teresting, easily-grown half-hardy plants, and 
splendia for cutting. The Gerbera or Bar¬ 
berton Daisy is a South African plant. Seed 
sown in gentle heat in May will make nice 
flowering etuff when strong enough. There 
is much variety in colour, and for table deco¬ 
ration the flowers are unequalled. The 
Francoa may be treated in a similar way. 
There is a new variety, with white flowers, 
even more useful. This plant is also known 
as the Bridal Wreath. 

8toye. —A little shade will be useful now 
on bright days, and the syringe must be used 
to supply atmospheric moisture, and if there 
happens to be thrip or green-fly in the house, 
use the vaporiser, as a stitch in time saves 
much expense. The watering should be in 
careful hands, as more than half the deaths 
among plants is due to careless watering 
and bad drainage. There is usually a good 
deal of propagating and potting to do now. 
Nearly every plant may be propagated now 
either from seeds or cuttings. Caladiums 
should be started and helped on with fresh 
soil and plenty of drainage. Some of the 
small, pale-leaved Caladiums are very useful 
for dinner table decoration. More ventila¬ 
tion will be required now. 

Plfl68. —This is the usual season for over¬ 
hauling the plants and renewing the plunging- 
beds, if necessary. I do not think the plant- 
ting out or Hamiltonian system is much prac¬ 
tised now, but as I knew it years ago it was 
an economical system. The plants the second 
year produced two fruits at least. The 
Queen did very well under the system. 
Plants throwing up fruits may have weak 
liquid manure at least once a week. Later it 
may be used oftener, but plants in a leaf or 
tan bed do not require so much water as if 
the pots are exposed. Any plant which is re¬ 
luctant to show fruit may be disrooted and 
started afresh in bottom-heat. Under favour¬ 
able conditions Pines soon make new sets of 
roots. Any repotting required may be done 
now. Night temperature, fruiting-house, 

65 degs. to 70 degs.; succession, 60 decs. to 
65 degs. 

In the early vinery.— The growth will all 
be regularly tied out and the Grapes thinned, 
and if the condition of the roots is known, 
any extra feeding required may be given. 
Assuming, in addition to the inside borders, 
there are borders outside, these will prob- 
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ably be sheltered by a bed of leaves a foot or 
so thick—just enough to give a very slight 
filip to the roots, partly by preventing the 
escape of the summer’s stored-up heat and 
partly by a gentle fermentation taking place 
in the bed itself. Too much heat will end in 
failure, by drawing the best roots out of the 
border. The inside borders may have a 
dressing now, and again in a month’s time, 
of 4 ozs. to the yard of special Vine-manure, 
watering in with chilled water. 

Melons.— The loam for Melons should be 
adhesive and made firm. Basic slag is useful 
mixed with the soil to give firmness to the 
rowth. When the growth is soft, the fruits 
o not set so well. After the crop is set and 
, swelling, something a little more stimulating 
may be given. The chemist makes special 
mixtures for various plants now, which may 
be used with advantage. Bonemeal is useful 
as a soil mixture. Occasional light top-dress¬ 
ings of rich loam are beneficial, and keep the 
atmosphere pure, to act as a check upon 
canker and other diseases. In watering, do 
not give much round the main stem, as the 
best roots are not there. Night temperature, 
65 degs. Ventilate freely on bright days 
early in the morning, closing early in the 
afternoon, so that the sun may do good work. 
Support the fruits with netting if the plants 
are grown on a trellis. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOKK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 27th .—Planted out Peas and Long- 
pod Beans which have been raised under 
glass. The Peas have been sheltered with a 
ridge of soil and the sticks will still further 
shelter them. These generally come a little 
earlier than Peas sown outside, and give 
an extra chance for an early crop. Planted 
more early Potatoes and Cauliflowers in 
trenches. Crops of Carrots in frames have 
been thinned a little. 

March 28th .—Pruned Laurels used as 
groundwork beneath trees. Laurels are 
losing caste in some places, but the round¬ 
leaved variety is hardy, and, if pruned an¬ 
nually, will grow freely among trees, and the 
stems of the trees show up well over the 
green groundwork. Lawns are being mown 
for the first time, and the edgings trimmed 
and straightened, the walks turned over and 
made firm where necessary with a little fresh 
gravel on the surface. 

March 29th .—Hardy edgings are used a 
good deal round flower-beds. We formerly 
used a good deal of Cerastium tomentosum, 
but it was sometimes rather overdone and 
became tiresome. Still, grey edging plants 
are useful. Santolina incana, when trimmed 
in summer, forms a neat grey edging. The 
variegated variety of Euonymus radicans 
forms a very neat permanent edging. We 
have used the variegated Coltsfoot for large 
beds, but it rambles, and must be planted 
annually. 

March 30th .—Some of the hardiest bedding 
plants are being taken to the frames to 
give more room under glass. Frames are 
being filled with what are termed box-stuff. 
Thousands of little plants in boxes are grown, 
and they are easily transplanted when har¬ 
dened off, but I like to keep Verbenas and 
Petunias in small pots, as they do not always 
move well from boxes. This is a busy time 
for the gardener. 

March 31st .—We generally go over gravel 
paths at this season with weed-killers, pick¬ 
ing a dry time, when the weather is settled, 
and the walks remain clean for the season.' 
We have still a little planting, chiefly ever¬ 
greens, to do. We have moved Hollies at 
various seasons, but I still think the early 
part of April is the best. The roots ar*} 
firmly fixed and mulched. 

April 1st .—We have not much grafting to 
do now, but what little remains to be done 
will have attention at once. We have 
grafted later than this with good results. 
The main thing is to catch the sap in brisk 
motion. It makes sure work of young stocks 
to earth them up after grafting. The birdB 
are very numerous, but I love to see and 
hear them. The sparrows are very cheeky, 
and they have done us much harm. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tulip-leavea injured (R. B.).—Thefe is no doubt 
that the cause of the Tulip-leaves curling, as in the 
case of the specimen sent, is to a great extent owing 
to the gas, combined with a very dry atmosphere, 
and extremes of temperature. 

Ferns unhealthy (D .).—Your Ferns have been 
attacked by brown-scale. If you have many Ferns, 
and only one or two are attacked, you should isolate 
such plants, or the scale will spread to the other*. 
Dip the infested plants in some weak insecticide, 
following the instructions given with whatever you 
use, and repeat the dipping two or three times. 

Snowdrop (J. R. If.).—The flower was crushed 
beyond recognition through having been sent in an 
ordinary letter. Such things should be sent in tin 
or cardboard boxes, and accompanied by a leaf. The 
hardy Cyclamens arc usually a success in light, 
loamy soils in which is freely incorporated old lime 
rubbish or sandstone. They dislike heavy and cold 
as well ms poorly-drained soils. 

Tuberoses (Fairy).—You are lata in procuring 
your Tuberose bulbs, as they arc generally obtain¬ 
able during December and the two followin ' months. 
The variety you have-Pearl-is the best. 'Make up 
a compost of one-half turfy loam, the rest being 
peat, leaf-soil, and sand. Pot singly in a -18 pot or 
three bulbs in a 24 or 8-inch pot. Stand in a frame 
and cover with Cocoa-nut-fibre. Get a few into the 
greenhouse at a time to push on in gentle warmth 
to bloom. 

Cyclamens after blooming (T. W.). - The 
Cyclamens that have done flowering may now be 
stood in a cold-frame, but should be watered just as 
carefully as if in flower. The pots should be stood 
sufficiently apart to avoid crowding the leaves. A* 
they 6how signs of going to rest the water supply 
should be diminished, and during June and July they 
will not need much water. After this, if kept a 
little moister, the young leaves will soon start, when 
they may be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. The«e 
plants should give a good display next year. 

Pelargonium - leaves unhealthy (Lexicon).— 
The enclosed Pelargonium leaves have been attacked 
by a fungus, whose ravages of late years have been 
greatly on the increase. It is, as a rule, far more 
troublesome in the case of leaves that are soft in 
texture owing to their having been developed during 
the winter than those which are produced In more 
favourable weather. Wo have particularly noticed 
that some varieties are far more prone to this disease 
than others. With the increased amount of air and 
sunshine it is not likely to make much more head¬ 
way now, particularly if the infected plants are 
isolated from the others and have the worst of the 
leaves picked off and burnt, spraying the plant after¬ 
wards with a solution of one of the many fungicides 
now obtainable. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mrs. O. H. Kahn 

(Grotcer).—This is a Japanese incurved variety that 
has been in commerce for a few years only. It Is a 
bloom that is very little known. It is a large b'oom, 
having fairly broad florets that build up a beautiful 
globular flower of exhibition quality. It is a plant 
having a good constitution, and develops its blooms 
on stiff, erect flower-stems. As you will note from 
the description we give of the flower, it is of com¬ 
pact form. Southern growers should stop their 
plants of this variety during the earliest days of 
April, and retain second-crown buds. You, being a 
Midland grower, should stop your plants a week 
earhei. Plants stopped during the last week in 
March should develop second-crown buds In excellent 
time ii: August next. These should be retained. 
The colour of this Chrysanthemum may be described 
as rich bronzy-terra-cotta with a golden reverse. 

FRUIT. 

The Custard Apple (Wyeom6e).-What is com¬ 
monly known here as the Custard Apple-tree is the 
Anona, a native of the tropics, and possibly it may be 
seen in the Palm-house at Kew. There are several 
species. The one you refer to may be Anona glabra, 
which produces smooth fruits. That grows to a 
height of 16 feet—indeed, all the race are trees or 
strong-growing shrubs. They need here good warmth, 
ranging from 60 degs. in winter to 80 degs. in the 
summer. It is very doubtful, unless you have good 
heat at your disposal, whether you will Induce seeds 
to germinate, and, if you do so, to get plants to 
grow large or to fruit. Seeds of all the Anonas 
germinate readily in the 6tove (we used to raise a 
lot), and the plants grow freely in the same tempera¬ 
ture. The production of fruit is, however, quite 
another matter, and for this purpose a large and 
sunny structure, maintained at a stove temperature, 
will be necessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A neglected lawn (Mist A. Champion ).—Your 
rest plan will be to have the lawn nu>\:: with a 
scythe and then run the lawn-mower ov.r it two or 
three times. Then get a rough-toothed rake and pull 
out as much of the Mojs as you can. Apply a good 
top-dressing of a mixture of loam, rotten-manure, 
and wood-ashee, and work this w ? ell into the soil. 
Towards the end of April give a dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per rod. Keep the 
lawn frequently rolled, and mow it, say, about every 
ten days. This will encourage the growth of the 
Grass. 

Greenhouse (Wm. Powell).-The width named— 

6 feet—is quite insufficient, as, if the structure is to 
be span-roofed, you would not be able to stir in it, 
while the internal air-space would be too small to 
suit most plants. Nine feet wide would be better. 

In a house of this size you might erect side-staging 
to come near the glass, and, by arranging a board 
along the front at 1 foot from the outer wall, filling 
the trench thus formed with garden soil, a crop of 
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Tomatoes might be grown during the summer, train¬ 
ing the plants near the roof-glass on either side of 
the house. 

Plague of ants (K. E. P.).-If you can trace the 
nests you might greatly reduce the numbers of the 
pest by pouring boiling water upon them. Having 
slightly disturbed a nest to arouse its occupants, pour 
the water upon it from a coarse-rose watcring-can. 
In like manner visit all the nests you can find, re¬ 
peating the application a day or so later when there 
are evidences of recolonisation. Some of the 60 - 
called soil-fumigants, if not responsible for killing 
them, drive them away, and so do tar and carbolic 
acid poured into their runs. The hot water, how¬ 
ever, will kill thousands outright, and if persevered 
with will usually meet all requirements. 

Grubs (R. i4.).— The larger grub6 (A) are those of 
the May-bug or cockchafer (Melolintha vulgaris), the 
smaller (B) those of the garden-chafer or fernshaw- 
beetle (Phyllopertba horticola), which appear in 
June. Both larvae are very injurious to the roots of 
plants, feeding especially, but not by any means 
exclusively, on the roots of Grasses. Birds, espe¬ 
cially gulls, rooks, and starlings, pick them up and 
devour them when turned out of the soil. The beetles 
feed on leaves, and those of the garden-chafer on all 
sorts of plants and flowers. Some birds will eat the 
beetles. The presence of such things as vaporite, 
apterite, kilogrub, and all naphthalene compounds 
would probably prevent the beetles from laying their 
eggs, and, where it can be applied, carbon bisulphide 
injected into the soil will kill the grubs. They 
should be destroyed whenever found. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

W. Af.—Spread the Oak-leaf mould over the soil In 

the Rose-bed. It will act as a good mulch.- 

N\ R. Leak .—Try some of the horticultural sundriee- 

men.- Seaside.—Yea; if you tie them securely to 

wires stretched between poets. It would be well to 
have for such a position not less than three wires to 
which to fasten the plants, stakes and all. For the 
vases you can have nothing bettor than a strong 
plant of Hydrangea Hortensia, which should do well 

and bloom freely.- D. E. Morris.—See reply to 

** F. F, R.,” re “ Bulbs and birds,” in our issue of 

March 18th, page 166.-M. C. L.- Yes; pot the 

bulbs all at one time as early in the autumn as you 
can get them, plunge in aehce, and when well rooted 

introduce into heat as you want them.-M. Ferris.— 

Yes; strong netting will answer very well, if you sec 
to it that it is securely fastened to stakes inserted 
at regular distances apart along the rows of Peas. 

- Janette .—It is just possible that you may have 

been too liberal with the artificial manure to which 

you allude, and which is not suited for Ferns.- 

A. L. Mead .—The best thing you can do is to secure 

the services of a good mole-catcher.- Braintree.— 

If you will kindly send one of the bulbs, then we 
can possibly tell you whether they are Gloriosas or 
not. A shoot would also help us. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-A.-l, Narcissus pallidus 

prsecox; 2, Narcissus minor.- J. U.— 1, Adiantum 

Williamai; 2, Adiantum scutum; 3, Pterls cretica; 4, 

Pteris longifolia.- W. Uall.— 1, Juniperus sinensis; 

2, Jasminum nudiflorum; 3. Lonicera fragrantissima; 

4. Asparagus Sprengeri.-C.-Forsythia suspensa; 2, 

Erica carnea; 3, Rhododendron dahuricum.- O.— 

Narcissus incomparabilis plenus, syn. Butter and 

Eggs.- M. R.-l, Euphorbia jacquiniceflora; 2. 

Acacia longifolia; 3, Crassula lactca; 4, Streptosolen 
Jamesoni.- B. A.— 1, Echeveria retusa; 2, The Mexi¬ 

can Orange-flower (Choisya ternata); 8, The Honey- 

plant (Hoya carnosa).- J. C.-l, Polystichura angu- 

lare; 2, Scolopendrium vulgare. Galloway.— Speci¬ 
men too shrivelled up to be able to identify with any 
certainty. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Ketten Bros., Luxembourg. — List of New Roses. 

J. A. Cooper, Lissadell. Sligo.— Lissadell Seed List, 
1011; Price List of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, 
etc. 

Samuel Dobie and Son, Heathfleld. near Chester.— 
Seeds and Bulbs ( the Best Only), 1911. 

The Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, S.E.— Native Guano. 

Books received.—” Profitable Bee-keeping,” by 
H. E. Geary. C. A. Pearson, Ltd., London. Price I 

Is. net.-“ Salads and their Cultivation,” by T. W. ; 

Sanders. F.L.S. Amateur Gardening, 148 and 149. j 

Aldersgate-street, E.C.-“Carnations and Pico- I 

tees.” With eight coloured plates. Present Day 
Gardening Series. T. C. and E. C. Jack, Henrietta- i 
street, London, W r .C. 

Mice and birds.-I have great losses in my 
garden from mice and birds, especially the former. 
Some special alpines they have eaten quite down to 
the roots, and the Aquilegias they eat as soon as 
they appear. Would it be any good if I were to use 
the bud-protecting liquid you mention in your paper 
on the rock plants to prevent mice and birds eating 
my plants? I feed the birds twice a day, but they 
go for my rock garden all the time.— D. G. Morris. 

Value of ashes from Carbotron fuel and 
peat.— As a constant reader of your excellent garden 
paper, I would like to get your opinion on the follow¬ 
ing:—(1) I have a Carbotron stove in use, and have 
a heap of dry ashes put away in a box from the 
Carbotron fuel. Let me know if these ashes are any 
use for the garden—first, re a fertiliser or top-dress¬ 
ing for flower-beds; second, as a fungicide or germi¬ 
cide to slugs; third, is it injurious to vegetable life? 
(2) I burn turf (peat) in West of Ireland. Are the 
ashe 9 from the turf any good for the garden and 
flower-beds? Are they a fertiliser? Are they worth 
keeping?— Limerick. 


A trap to catch field mice.—With respect to 
the note under the above heading in Gardening 
Illustrated of date March 18th, page 150, it should 
be known to every gardener that an ordinary quart, 
or larger pitcher, sunk into the ground until its rim 
is upon a level with the soil, is an excellent trap 
for field mice. An old pitcher with broken handle or 
spout will answer as well as a sound one. If p tchera 
so sunk are partially filled with water, any m:ce 
caught will be drowned.— J. T. Bird. 

Book on garden pests.-Miss Ormerod’s ” Hand¬ 
book of Injurious Insects," Pearson's ” Book of 
Garden Pests.” Theobald’s ” Insect Enemies of Fruit- 
seeds,” the last dealing with Fruit pesta only, are 
all excellent, and would meet the requirements we 
think. Massee’a ” Diseases of Cultivated Plants and 
Trees” and Cooke’s “Fungoid Pests” are good 
books dealing with the diseases caused by fungi. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant . IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of gt The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
FEBRUARY. 

The following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition for 
February:— 

First:—Mrs. Delves Broughton, Delberne. Farn- 
ham, Surrey, for "The Mourning Iris (Iris Susiana.)" 

A copy of the " English Flower Garden ” has been 
sent to— 

Mr. Tiios. Taylor, Crowsley Park, Henley on- 
Thames, for ” Heracleum mantegazzianum.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A note on Erloae.— To my surprise, I find 
with mo that Erica australis has not stood 
the winter as well as E. Veitohi, which I 
thought was much more tender. E. arborea 
and E. alpina are absolutely untouched, 
whereas E. arborea has been browned in 
places.—H. Y., Bucks. 

Omphodes nitida.— Three years ago I 
got a plant of this which lived and flowered 
well on a rockery under a north wall until 
this winter, when it disappeared. Like that 
described bv Mr. Clarence Elliott, it had 
shining green leaves, but it yielded no seed. 
—W. S. P. B., Bedford. 

A note from Kent.— I was glad to see in 
Gardening Illustrated a note in praise of 
Apple French Crab. There are several big 
old trees of it here. They always bear a 
fair crop, and the fruit keeps sound for about 
a year. It cooks well. An Apple which is 
being extensively planted for market in this 
neighbourhood is Beauty of Bath. This, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and Lord Derby are now 
said to "be the most profitable kinds to grow. 
—B. T., Kent. 

A new Zonal Pelargonium.— The bright 
scarlet-flowered variety, Paul Crampel, is 
justly entitled to be considered one of the 
most popular of all Pelargoniums. A double- 
flowered sport has been grown for a couple 

years or so, and is now fairly well known, 
while recently a very attractive novelty, 
under the name of SalmoD Paul Crampel, has 
been shown. It is a counterpart of the type, 
except that the flowers are of a deep, rich 
salmon tint.—X. 

The varieties of the early Squill (Scilla 
bifolia) are very interesting just now, and 
although I grow most of the forms, I think 
none of them are so beautiful as that known 
as S. taurica. It is, doubtless, only a form 
of S. bifolia, but it seems to be freer, the 
oolour more intense, and the flowers much 
larger. It may be grown on the rockery, and 
if in a warm spot it will bloom quite as early 
as the type, and only a week or so after the 
form known as prsecox. The varieties rosea, 
carnea, alba, etc., are all interesting and 
useful.—K. 

Hlppeaetrums.— In an interesting exhibit 
of Hippeastrums at the Horticultural Hall on 
March 14th, it was interesting to note the 
influence of some of the original species in 
the different varieties shown, the rich crim¬ 
son of Hippeastrum Leopoldi being very pro¬ 
nounced, while the spots inherited from H. 
pardinum were present to a greater or less 
extent in two or three kinds. Hippeastrum 
pardinum, which was first introduced by 
Richard Pearce, of tuberous Begonia fame, 
is in itself a charming flower, of a creamy 
colour, dotted with crimson. Compared 
with the others, it is a very shallow flower, 
and though it has been to some extent 
employed by the hybridist, its progeny has 
never taken high rank.—X. 


A fine white Hippea8trum (Queen Mary). 

—This Hippeastrum, which was given an 
award of merit at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 14th, is a 
very beautiful variety, well calculated to up¬ 
hold the honour of the strain, for which 
Messrs. Ker, of Liverpool, are so noted. It is 
a flower of unusual size and perfect form, the 
large broad segments being pure white, ex¬ 
cept a slight greenish suspicion at the base. 
We have seen several white Hippeastrums of 
late years, and without actual comparison one 
cannot positively say which is the best, but 
this is undoubtedly a very fine form. 

Aeter 8tracheyl.— This pretty little Hima¬ 
layan Aster is a very early flowerer, generally 
commencing its blooming display in May. It 
is earlier than any of the forms of Aster 
alpinus, and its flowers are larger. Its 
blossoms, borne on stems about 7 inches in 
height, are lavender-pink in colour, and each 
2 inches in diameter. When in full bloom, it 
is a lovely sight in the rock garden. Though 
introduced into this country from the Hima¬ 
layas in 1885, it is far from common, and its 
name is to be found in but very few cata¬ 
logues, but it deserves far wider recognition 
than it has yet received.— Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Apple Alfrleton. —I consider thiB one of 
the best late-keeping Apples. Many years 
ago I grew it in Norfolk, and I was so well 
satisfied with its fertility and general good 

? ualities that when I moved into the midlands 
at once planted it, with similar results, and 
I should certainly place it among the best 
dozen. It is usually classed as a cooking 
Apple, but when March comes and good 
Apples are scarce, selected specimens come 
in well enough for dessert. As I remember 
it in Norfolk, it had less colour than I have 
had in it since, but soil and situation make a 
difference. It forms a nice garden tree on 
the Paradise.—E. 

Apple Northern Greening. —I consider this 
old variety one of the very best and most 
profitable that can be grown for use during 
the early spring months. Its extreme sour¬ 
ness renders it unfit for cooking before the 
middle of February, but after that date and 
up to the end of April it cannot be surpassed. 
When stewed, both the colour and flavour are 
unsurpassed, there being just enough tart¬ 
ness about it to make it pleasant. It is, 
moreover, extremely juicy. The tree is of 
upright growth and an abundant bearer. It 
succeeds well in cold soils and exposed situa¬ 
tions, and although the fruit is only of 
medium size, Northern Greening is, I think, 
worth growing.—T. 

Coreop8le lanoeolat —As "An Amateur 

of Hardy Flowers ” wishes to have the ex* 
perience of other hardy plantsmen regarding 
the durability of this plant, I forward mine, 
which is that after growing it for several 
seasons I have come to regard it as one of 
the hardiest of hardy perennials, in every 
respect a good doer, one that needs division 
about every second year. My soi] is a light 


loam, which I find suits most herbaceous 
plants, except in a very dry summer; and 
the borders receive a copious mulch of well- 
rotted stable-manure each autumn. With re¬ 
gard to Coreopsis gr&ndiflora, usually classed 
in catalogues with the immortals, so far from 
this being the case, I find it necessary to 
renew the stock annually, sowing seed out- 
of-doors in May or June, and moving the 
young plants to their flowering quarters early 
in November. After blooming, the plants 
never appear safe to rely on for another 
season.—J. R. H., Notts. 

Primula malaooldee.— I had seen this 
charming Primula in single plants and in 
dozens or scores, and greatly admired it for 
its beauty and grace, but not till I called in 
at Messrs. Barr and Sons’ Long Ditton nur¬ 
series recently had I seen it in hundreds. So 
presented in a big mass, how beautiful it is ! 
Myriads of plants from seed sown last 
autumn, now in both small 60’s and 48’s, were 
every one in bloom, and while just slightly 
differing in colour, some being pale lilac and 
others a pale magenta, yet all were charming. 
It is really wonderful how rapidly these 

S lants from seed come into flower, and then 
ow graceful and elegant they are. The little 
plants, with three or four stems of bloom, 
9 inches in height, are most useful, dropped 
into tiny vases for the dinner-table or the 
drawing-room. With seeds so cheap—really 
only 6d. per packet, everybody should grow 
this pretty Primula.— D. 

Deep planting of the Chlonodoxae.— It 
does not appear to be generally known that 
the Glories of the Snow, or Chionodoxas, now 
in such beauty, are finer in every way when 
planted more deeply than the usual depth 
given to bulbs of their class. They can be 
lanted with safety from 4 inches to 6 inches 
eep, or even more, and those which are at 
the latter depth are stronger, give finer 
racemes, and larger flowers than those which 
have the crowns of the bulbs just a little below 
the surface. If planted shallow, they seem, 
also, to have a way of gradually going deeper, 
and seedlings of a few years old will gene¬ 
rally be found to have their bulbs quite deep 
in the epil. A good many other bulbs have 
thie preference for deep planting, but the 
beneficial effects are probably more observ¬ 
able among the Chionodoxas than among 
many other bulbous plants.—S. Abnott. 

Mueoarl moschatum and Anemone eyl- 
veetrl8. —Mr. Fitzherbert’s note on this in 
your issue of the 18th is an instance of how 
much tastes will differ in the matter of scent. 
To me the scent is so heavy and sickly that 
I have ceased to grow the bulbs. But it Is 
an extremely pretty thing, all the same. Ac¬ 
cording to Nicholson, it is a native of Asia 
Minor, but on the Kaiserstuhl, near Frei¬ 
burg, in Breitgau, Baden, among the vine¬ 
yards on the deep beds of Loess, it has 
acclimatised itself, and grows in profusion, 
making a very pretty picture in early spring. 
There, also, Anemone sylvestris grows in wild 
abundance, apparently indifferent to aspect. 
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In this country 1 have found the latter flower 
rather sparingly, though it grows and in¬ 
creases even too freely. Perhaps some of 
your readers could tell me how to grow it 
to make it flower more freely.—W. -St. P. B., 
Bedford. 

Crape Mrs. Plnoe.— Undoubtedly this is 
one of the best-flavoured late kinds. At the 
close of January a friend sent me a few, and 
I could not help thinking why anyone should 
grow such poor kinds as Alicante, etc., when 
there are so many finer-flavoured kinds. I 
am aware this kind is capricious, still its fine 
flavour commends it. It used to be well 
grown at Longleat. The Vine those sent me 
came from is growing in an inside border. 
The berries and bunches were large and well 
set, but some of the berries had a reddish 
look. I am inclined to favour a light, sandy 
loam for this kind. Perhaps some readers 
will give us their experience with it as to soil. 
When first sent out, I remember, cold treat¬ 
ment was recommended, but, if I remember, 
it was grown with Muscats at Longleat.— 
Dorset. 

Hyacinth competitions.— Very fine indeed 
as were the best Hyacinth-spikes exhibited 
in competition the other day at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall for the Dutch Bulb Growers’ 
prizes, it was difficult to get up any enthu¬ 
siasm over them, not only because the 
massive spikes presented were so stiff and 
formal, but also because there was so little 
variety, both in the Hyacinths and in the 
respective exhibits. Unless some new direc¬ 
tion be given to these competitions another 
year, interest in them must soon die out. 
Both Tulips and Narcissi excel Hyacinths in 
beauty, but the bulb-growers may not have 
the same regard for those as for Hyacinths. 
That section, I think, known a9 French, 
which jjroduces several smaller spikes per 
bulb, are much more pleasing. After all, ! 
Hyacinths will never make popular exhibi¬ 
tion flowers, as compared with the wondrous 
variety and beauty seen in Sir E. Hambro’s 
group of alpine plants.—K. 

The Pot Marigold.— The old Pot Marigold 
(Calendula officinalis) is yet grown in many 
gardens for the sake of its showy Orange- 
flowers, and many amateurs still compete at 
village and smaller shows, where prizes are 
frequently offered for “ Scotch ’* or Poi 
Marigolds. A favourite variety for such 
competitions is that called Meteor, whose 
introduction some of us can yet remember, 
and which gained great favour for its hand¬ 
some double flowers, striped orange and 
white. It is a fine thing, and, but for the 
smell which Pot Marigolds have when pulled, 
and which I dislike, although many do not 
seem, to object to it, it would be more 
popular. Then there is a handsome form, 
called Orange King, which is very double 
and lias intense orange-coloured flowers. 
Another good variety is superba, also of a 
good orange colour. The true role of these 
Marigolds in the garden is to give a bit of 
flame-like colouring in summer and late 
autumn. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly, and the seedlings well thinned out.— 
S. A. 

The Kamtechatka Orange-coloured 
Stonecrop (Scdum kamt^chaticum).—A use¬ 
ful and distinct Stonecrop for the rockery or 
for the front of the border is Sedum kamts- 
chaticum, a dwarf species of considerable 
value, which has been for many years in 
British gardens, but. is not now too fre¬ 
quently seen. It grows from 3 inches to 
6 inches high, and has dark-green leaves, 
w'hich are rather bluntly toothed. In 
summer the orange-coloured flowers are 
borne in cymes at the ends of the branches. 
When in bloom it is a neat and pleasing 
plant for several purposes, such as those 
already indicated. The Orange-coloured 
Stonecrop is quite hardy, and can be readily 
raised from seeds or by cuttings or division, 
none of these processes presenting any diffi¬ 
culty. The seeds do best if sown in pots in 
spring, and kept under glass until they 
germinate, when the seedlings may b*e 
pricked out, grown on for a little, and then 
planted out. A sandy or gravelly soil is most 
suitable for this Stonecrop, but it is by no 
means fastidious in its requirements.— Ess. 


Thymus Serpyllum oocolneus.— Of the 

plants adapted for growing in the rock 
garden none is 60 easy to manage as the 
Thymes, particularly the Serpyllum group, 
such as T. S. albus, T. S. atro-purpureus, 
and T. S. eoccineus, their creeping ana close¬ 
growing habit being suited to this mode of 
culture. The plant a photograph of which 
I enclose is growing on the top edge of a 
Large flat piece of sandstone, in a Bunny posi¬ 
tion, facing west. The soil is made up oi 
old turi with mortar rubble to the depth ol 
almost 2 feet and well drained. The plant 
in question was planted about 3 feet up the 
slope of the rockery, and at the time I 
photographed it covered a yard of ground 
and so full of bloom that not a leaf could 
be seen. If the drainage is not attended to 
these plants suffer from damp and go off in 
the winter. In that case it is well to take 
cuttings in July, wintering in a cold frame 
with a north aspect, where they keep well 
provided they have plenty of air, planting 
them out at the end of March, two or three 
together.—H. Lodwig Jones, The Gardens , 
Clerk Hill, Whalley, Blackburn. [The effect 
of the mass of bloom shown in the photo¬ 
graph was unfortunately marred by the many 
labels that were so prominent.] 

Anemone Roblnaonlana.— This lovely 

plant is perhaps the most beautiful member 
of its genus. From the very earliest appear¬ 
ance above ground, when the flower-buds may 
be seen in the centre of the leaf-growth, till 
the time w'hen the blooms open widely, the 
plant is of daily increasing interest. It is a 
modest and innocent flower, resplendent in 
the most delicate of sky-blue, unequalled 
among a large and brilliant array of colour 
—a plant, moreover, of the easiest possible 
culture, provided a comparatively cool and 
shady spot be found for it somewhere in the 
garden. So far as soil is concerned, it would 
appear to flourish in so large a number of 
gardens in the British Isles that special pre¬ 
parations would seem unnecessary. In very 
cold clay soils, however, I have seen it 
rapidly decline—so much so, that I would 
regard it unwise again to plant in such. But 
in any free, light mixture of peat, loam, and 
leaf-soil, w T ith sand added, the plant dees 
beautifully, and its rhizomes develop freely. 
It is essentially a plant to be let alone, choos¬ 
ing always a cool, quiet spot, where uniform 
root-moisture is secured. In such a spot 
even the buds, in their delicate dove shade, 
are very charming, while the sky-blue of the 
expanded flowers, when seen in quantity, 
defies description.—T. 

Osmanthu* Delavayl. —A small-flowering 
example of this Osmanthus was shown hy 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on March 14th. Judging by the spe¬ 
cimen shown, it should prove a desirable 
flowering shrub. A prominent distinguishing 
feature from all the other forms of Osman¬ 
thus is the comparatively large size of the 
blossoms and the fact that they are borne in 
clusters at the tip of every shoot. This Os¬ 
manthus forms a neat, compact-growing bush, 
clothed with small Box-like leave® of a ilark 
green colour, the individual flowers being 
tubular in shape, with a widely-expanded 
mouth, and an inch, or nearly so, in width. 

I could not detect any of the fragrance com¬ 
mon to Osmanthus illicifolius and its varie¬ 
ties. This Osmanthus is a native of Yunnan, 
and was discovered by l’Abbe Delavay, after 
whom it is named. Of the seeds sent to 
Europe, only a solitary one germinated at 
the School of Arboriculture in Paris in the 
year 1890. The flowers are, as in the other 
kinds of Osmanthus, white. Ic can be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings, but it is at present a 
very rare shrub. I am not aw’are that Os¬ 
manthus Delavayi is hardy in this country, 
though it will doubtless prove to be so, a«t 
least in favoured districts. It should prove 
valuable for flowering under glass early in 
the year.—X. 

Crevlllea alpina.— This charming little 
shrub is the first of its family to come into 
bloom, and has been flowering in my garden 
since the early days of January. It is also 
known as G. alpestris, and is a native of the 
southern portion of Australia, where it grows 


in the mountainous districts. Notwithstand¬ 
ing its habitat, it appears perfectly hardy, 
and is never injured by frost, though entirely 
unprotected. Although in its native country 
it is said to attain a height of several feet, it 
is generally seen here as a dwarf shrub, and 
specimens much exceeding 2 feet in height are 
uncommon. It flowers very freely, and its 
blossoms, borne at the end of the shoots in 
short racemes, are tubular at the base, sepa¬ 
rating above into four petals. In colour they 
are rosy-red, with yellow tips to the petals, 
which all curl back on one side. The leaves 
are coated with a grey down. A companion 
to G. alpina, which is growing close to it, is 
G. sulphurea, now held to be a variety of G. 
juniperina. It is far later in blooming than 
G. alpina, and rarely opens the first of its 
flowers before April. It is as hardy as G. 
alpina, and survives the winter in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London when planted against a 
wall. Its habit is that of a dense, much- 
branched shrub, furuislied with narrow, 
pointed leaves. Its flowers, which are simi¬ 
lar in form to those of the other Grevilleas, 
are sulphur-yellow in colour.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert, S. Devon. 

Daphne Mezereum.— Large bushes of the 
type full of flowers are often seen in cottage 
and farmhouse gardens. Early in January I 
saw the white form beautifully in bloom, in 
pots in a cold house at Frimley Park, Surrey. 
There were half-a-dozen plants in 9-inch 
pots. These had been grown in pots through 
the summer, hence their earliness and free 
blooming. It is strange why so many who 
have very little glass accommodation devoi© 
so much trouble to warm-house stuff through 
the summer, seeing there are so many beauti¬ 
ful early-flowering ehrub3 and hardy plant® 
that bloom through the winter with only the 
protection of glass. Others there are that 
respond to a little warmth for a few weeks, 
and give a fine wealth of flowers long before 
those in the open. Many grow the green¬ 
house Daphnes for their sweet scent. The 
above kind needs no heat, and is equally 
sweet-scented. This, the Winter Sweet, and 
the Winter Honeysuckle are a trio that give 
scented flow r ers in winter, and deserve to be 
grown in pots, plunging them in the open 
the greater portion of the year. There 
Daphnes resent being disturbed at the roots. 
The soil around some of the largest speci¬ 
mens I ever saw was never dug or disturbed, 
all that was done being to give a mulch of 
good rich soil when they needed it. The w hite 
form, I find, blooms earlier than the type.— 
West Surrey. . 

8ymphyandra pendula.— The fact that 
several of the Symphyandras are biennials 
has helped to depreciate the value of the 
genus in the eyes of some who have no time 
to devote to "their annual propagation by 
seeds or otherwise. Symphvandra pendula 
is, however, a true perennial and is not 
open to the reproach of being short-lived 
in the ordinary sense of the w’ord. Yet 
it is frequently lost from gardens owing to 
the ravages of slugs or from being planted 
in an unsuitable position. It likes a cool 
and shaded position, such as can be given by 
planting it on a north side of rockwork, 
w’hile even there it has failed to show its 
full beauty if it had an insufficient supply of 
w^ater in dry weather. Slugs should be 
watched for, especially in spring when the 
plant is making growth, or in autumn, when 
the leaves are passing away, as tho slugs 
may at either season destroy the crowns. 
A plant like this is worthy of some care, 
although there are some who affect to despise 
the flowers because they are not pure white. 
The colour is a kind of creamy-white, vary¬ 
ing a little, but the flowers, which are about 
as large as those of Campanula latifolia, and 
of much the same shape, are exceedingly 
pretty when the plant is well grown and so 
placed that the pendulous branches hang 
over a stone. Were it erect it would be 
about a foot high. This species was intro¬ 
duced from the Caucasus in 1824, and likes 
a rather light soil.—S. Arnott. 


Notes Of the Week.— The Editor will be 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SAXIFRAGA BURSICULATA. 

The illustration shows a hybrid alpine Saxi- 
fraga of the encrusted set of much vigour 
and freedom of flowering. Unfortunately, 
despite much progress of late, modern photo- 
raphy has not solved the problem of pro- 
ucing tho encrusted tufts of these plants to 
advantage, their density creating an insur¬ 
mountable barrier at the present time. 
Hence but the flowering of this delightful 
novelty is seen. The new-comer is the result 
of a cross between S. Burseriana major and 
S. apiculata, the former the seed parent, the 
latter the pollen parent. In tho hybrid 
there is seen the influence of both parents, 
while its distribution is both remarkable and 
interesting. For instance, the 3-inch high, 
greenish peduncles and clustered flower- 
sprays are those of the pollen parent, the 
snowy purity of the blossoms as also their 
form representing the influence of the seed- 
parent. Again, the acutely-pointed, grey, 
glaucous leaves reflect the influence of the 


good colour, being of a deep pink or rose. 
More than once I have purchased Armerias 
under various names, and said to be “ the 
deepest in colour of the Thrifts,” and in 
every case these have been lighter and poor¬ 
looking in comparison with the one I have 
grown for more than thirty years as A. 
laucheana. In appearance it is a replica, 
save in colour, of the common Thrift, and 
it blooms with all the freedom of that little 
plant, but has a much finer effect because of 
its deeper shade. It will not, however, come 
absolutely true from seeds, and among the 
seedlings there will be a large proportion 
with inferior coloured blooms, while others, 
again, are of rather bigger habit of growth, 
but not so good in flower. As an edging for 
a border or for grouping in the rock garden, 
Armeria laucheana is valuable, and it will be 
found to flourish in almost any soil, although 
I think it is prettier and dwarfer in dry soil 
and in sun than in a stiffer and moister 
medium.— S. Arnott. 


SPIRAEAS. 

The genus contains a number of varieties 
all more or less beautiful, many of them in¬ 
valuable for the greenhouse and conservatory 
as pot plants, but few are suited for cutting, 


better plunged into a bottom heat of 70degs., 
covering the crowns with moss, which should 
be kept constantly moist, and when the 
flowering shoots show 7 allow plenty of space 
between the plants. Keep near the glass in 
I a night temperature of 60 degs. and afford 
abundance of water at all times, removing 
to cooler quarters as soon as the flowers 
I begin to expand. These herbaceous varie¬ 
ties soon get big crowns, and must be divided 
at planting time in May and June. The 
plants intended to be potted up should not 
be permitted to flower the previous summer, 
neither those that have been divided. The 
list is far from being exhausted, but those 
enumerated are well-known varieties of much 
beauty, while some recently introduced will 
soon claim the attention they deserve when 
they become better known. B. G. D. 


GARDEN CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

; The class of Dahlias likely to be popular with 
I the general gardening public is the one now 
. claiming some attention of raisers of new 
! varieties. Last year considerable progress 
was made, and several very nice types were 
| presented, a few gaining the distinction of 
award of meric or certificate from the leading 



Saxifraga Bursiculata. 


seed-parent, and the horizontal spread of the 
rosettes of leaves, their size and vigour, that 
of the pollen parent unmistakably. The 
hybrid possesses the earliness to bloom of 
both parents, and, like its pollen parent, 
has a long season of flowering. The plant 
when exhibited was about four years old, and 
was flowering practically for the first time. 
The peduncles are three to four flowered, 
though wo should not be surprised to see 
this number largely increased when the plant 
becomes established. S. Bursiculata re¬ 
ceived an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 28th last 
by a unanimous vote when exhibited by 
Mr. E. II. Jenkins, the raiser. The stocK 
has now passed into the hands of Messrs. 
R W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, for dis¬ 
tribution. 


Armeria laucheana.— Of the numerous 
varieties of the common Thrift or Sea Pink 
of our coasts we have none to equal in bril¬ 
liancy the one called in gardens, as a rule, 
simply Armeria laucheana, but which is only 
a variety of our native A. maritima. In my 
estimation, the white variety of that plant, 
A. m. alba, is a much overpraised plaiyt, 
but A. ra. laucheana cannot well be over¬ 
rated, seeing that the flowers are of a really 
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the flowers so soon drooping and withering. 
As isolated specimens, S. Aruneus, S. ariie- 
folia, S. arguta, S. Thunbergi, S. Reeve- 
siana, S. prunifolia flore-pleno, and S. bella, 
few flowering plants are more effective. The 
first-named is a herbaceous perennial, and 
needs to be cut to the ground each autumn. 
With the hard-wooded varieties the Neces¬ 
sary pruning and thinning of the exhausted 
shoots or branches should be done imme¬ 
diately they pass out of flower, and a top- 
dressing of good soil afforded the roots. The 
Spiraeas ore moisture-loving plants, S. Arun- 
cus, S. palmata, S. p. alba, and the old 
japonica all thrive luxuriantly near the mar¬ 
gin of ponds or streams, as well as S. 
venusta and its white variety. For growing, 
or, rather, flowering, under glass S. astil- 
boides and its varieties are unsurpassed from 
Christmas onwards, imported crowns prob¬ 
ably giving the best returns for very early 
work, but home-grown clumps run them very 
closely when given a year’s rest in the open 
ground. The plants should be potted up in 
the autumn, stood in cold pits or frames, 
and plunged in ashes or leaves, where new 7 
roots will lay hold of the soil by the time it 
is necessary to introduce into heat towards 
the end of November. They start very much 


bodies. Sweelbrier, rosy-mauve; Garden 
Yellow, fine flowers ; Mrs. Langdale, yellow 7 , 
suffused rose, are a trio of novelties that pos¬ 
sess tho attributes of garden Dahlias in a 
high degree, and they will be esteemed when 
more widely distributed among cultivators. 
The price of these, however, will be some¬ 
what prohibitive this year. Excellent varie¬ 
ties, within the reach of most purchasers, are 
the Hon. Mrs. Greville, a pretty orange- 
salmon shade ; Mary Furrier, bright crim¬ 
son-red. This is a splendid garden sort, the 
habit of the plant being so very robust, and 
the blooms of fine proportions, on stout 6tems. 
Mrs. J. II. Usmar, deep yellow, with pink 
suffusion, is striking, and few kinds in exist¬ 
ence have such remarkable flower-stems as 
Ideal, a variety introduced a couple of sea¬ 
sons ago. It i6 one of the earliest to flower, 
and very free ; colour, a golden yellow 7 , with 
red suffusion, which in hot weather comes 
very bright. The flowers of Snowdon are ex¬ 
ceptionally white, and the 6tem is first-rate. 
C. E. Wilkins has blooms so charming in 
salmon-pink colour and comely form that it 
must be included among the choicest, 
although the flowers bend on the stem slightly. 
Rev. A. Bridge, a variety with blossoms of 
high quality, cannot be too highly recom- 
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mended, the stem being unusually etout. The 
shade of colour in this sort is pink on a 
yellow ground. An older variety is Star, with 
oronze-yellow flowers, borne on stiff, wiry 
stems. The bloom itself really is not so re¬ 
markable as those already named, but its 
freedom in producing them makes it a most 
striking plant in the garden. Bev. T. W. 
Jamieson is a sort of more than usual strength 
of growth and flower-stemthe flowers are 
large and freely produced; colour, lemon- 
yellow, with rose suffusion. This effective 
kind is sure to please. Primrose, less fine in 
quality of bloom, is, however, a good type in 
the matter of upright stem and freedom of 
flower. Flame has flowers of brilliant colour, 
as well as other points of a good garden 
Dahlia. For its pretty shade of silvery- 
mauve colour, Daisy Staples is esteemed, and 
it is both free and constant in flowering. 
Caradoc, a rich bright yellow', is excellent in 
respect of blossoming freely, and its stiff, 
wiry stems. A pearly-white, bearing beauti¬ 
fully-shaped blooms on long stems, is Elsa 
Ellrich, and Lustre is about the best kind for 
garden purposes, which has blooms of a deep 
crimson colour. Ibis is notable for the strik¬ 
ing orange colour of its flowers, but these are 
not so good in character as they are in more 
recent varieties; yet this colour and freedom 
of bloom cause it to be one of the most effec¬ 
tive of garden kinds. H. S. 


OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA AND O. 

ADENOPHYLLA. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— In Gardening Illustrated, Feb¬ 
ruary 4th, page 59, Mr. C. B. Robinson re¬ 
ferred to my note on Oxalis enneaphylla. 
He tells of giving the plant a top-dressing of 
etone-chippings to retain moisture in the soil. 

I have little doubt that the Oxalis would 
enjoy this treatment, though I doubt as to 
whether it is an altogether necessary atten¬ 
tion. Planted in a sound, sweet loam, con¬ 
taining a fair proportion of humus, Oxalis 
enneaphylla should go through an ordinary 
summer without suffering in any way from 
drought. Its glaucous, almost fleshy leaves, 
firm little tubers, and long root-fibres seem to 
indioate that it is capable of withstanding 
dry seasons. This theory was further con¬ 
firmed by some of the positions in which I 
found the plant growing wild in the Falk¬ 
land Isles, narrow fissures on the face of 
low granite cliffs, so overhung that only occa¬ 
sional driving rain could reach them, yet 
where they would receive the full power of 
the sun, and this, during my short stay in 
the islands, was sometimes decidedly hot. I 
always noticed that in such positions the 
plant had developed an additional protection 
against drought, in the shape of a thick coat 
of chaffy brown fibre, which entirely en¬ 
veloped the strings of bulbs (or are they 
tubers?). In extreme cases this coating of 
fibre was remarkably thick and shaggy. In 
normal conditions it was reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. Although I do not think the top¬ 
dressing of etone-chippings is necessary from 
a cultural standpoint, except, perhaps, on 
very dry and hungry soil, in which case I 
would suggest a soil cure rather than a top¬ 
dressing remedy, yet I can heartily Bupport 
the suggestion on the ground of picturesque¬ 
ness. A large number of the smaller rock 
plants look infinitely prettier when growing 
on a surface of blue-grey stone chippings 
than with the ordinary background of loam, 
and Oxalis enneaphylla is one of them. In 
the matter of soil I believe that what this 
plant enjoys more than anything else is light, 
porous loam, rich in huifaue. After sorting 
out the finest of the bulbs which I brought 
home, I had a great quantity of small and 
waste stuff, much of which I was afraid would 
hardly survive. However, I planted it all, 
to take its chance, in some really good loam, 
finest turf rotted down. This evidently 
suited them, for they soon began to grow very 
vigorously, and, judging from the thick car¬ 
pet of lovely foliage, several yards square, I 
do not think that many of these “wasters” 
can have failed. The only trouble with 
them is that they will not stop growing. I 
put lights over them in early autumn, to dry 
them off and give them a rest, but neither 


dryness nor cold seem to have had the least 
effect. On Christmas Eve I picked a lovely 
bunch of leaves and large, snowy buds, ready 
to unfurl at She first gleam of sunshine. 
Even now, in the middle of February, they 
seem as vigorous as ever. Of course, it is 
only that they have not accustomed them¬ 
selves to the change of seasons, and I am 
hoping that this summer they will adapt 
themselves to English ways. But their 
vigour of growth is remarkable, and they have 
not only made much leafage, but they have 
made perfect mats of root-fibre, and formed 
splendid, strong bulbs. So good, porous, 
turfy loam is what they seem to enjoy. 

With regard to the very rare Oxalis adeno¬ 
phylla, of which Mr. Robinson inquires, I 
only possess a couple of bulbs, and these 
have not had a fair trial yet. Last year I 
had not the pluck to plant them out in the 
open. I nursed them in pots in a frafne, and 
now I wish I had not done so, for, though 
they made fine foliage, and bore about one 
flower each, they made no attempt at in¬ 
creasing, and my two bulbs remain two bulbs. 
This year I shall plant them in the open, in 
rich loam, and'then, perhaps, they will go 
ahead. But, to be quite honest, I am not 
very enthusiastic about Oxalis adenophylla. 
True, it is larger in all its parts than O. 
enneaphylla, ana its flowers are pink, with, if 
I remember rightly, a darker zone in the 
throat. But I cannot say that it is a pink 
that gives me very much pleasure. However, 
I will not be too positive on this point, for 
perhaps, if I saw a mass of vigorous plants 
in full foliage and flower, it would appeal to 
me more strongly than my own plants or 
those at Eew have yet done. I can show Mr. 
Robinson a few square yards of Oxalis ennea¬ 
phylla, but I fear it will be some years before 
we shall see the yards of Oxalis adenophylla 
of which he dreams. In the meantime, the 
thing to do is to plant it out and let it grow 
freely. It has proved hardy at Kew, so that 
there is nothing to fear on that score, and 
there is much to be feared from cherishing 
and coddling in pots and frames, as I did last 
year, and, as it is such a temptation to do 
so with any new and very rare plant. It needs 
a good deal of pluck and hardihood to put 
such a subject right out to take its chance, 
but in nine cases out of ten it is the better 
plan, and if it is to be a hardy plant, then let 
it be a hardy plant—or die. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for screen.— I should be much obliged if 
you would give me the benefit of your advice in 
answer to the following query:—In the garden of the 
house I am occupying there is some G feet trellis 
fencing, erected partly r.s a wind-break, partly as a 
screen. At present it is quite bare; nothing has 
been planted. 1 wish at once to try and get the 
trellis covered as soon as possible, with the above 
two objects in view. The dominant trouble is the 
wind. The garden is much exposed to very high 
winds, which are frequent here. I want to plant 
things which, if possible, will not only themselves 
stand the constant winds, but will also afford more 
shelter than the bare lattice fencing to things grow¬ 
ing on the lec side of it. which now suffer greatly 
from the wind. I should, of course, prefer ever¬ 
greens, aa the shelter would then be continuous; 
but deciduous things or quick-growing annuals, which 
would be up before the herbaceous things in the beds 
have grown much, might do. Of course, the quicker 
growing the better I should be pleased, as I should 
like to improve the shelter aa quickly as possible, 
and I shall only be here a few years, otherwise, 
perhaps. Ivy would have been best. I am prepared 
to get the best plants I can of suitable things. Will 
it be possible to get any result this year? The only 
things I had myself thought of are, possibly, certain 
Roses—Rugosa, Conrad Meyer. Crimson Rambler— 
and possibly some of the Vitis. The fence runs, 
roughly, north and south, the planting would be on 
the east side, and it is the westerly winds which are 
so searching. I have also put up some hurdles in 
other places as wind-screens, and should be glad to 
know’ of a few things to plant to run over and hide 
them without taking up too much room like a regular 
hedge. These would be on the sheltered side of the 
hurdles.-W. M. A. 

[The two plants of quickest growth suitable 
for the purpose are Hedera dentata, the lar¬ 
gest-leaved and strongest-growing Ivy we 
know, and the common Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea). By planting 5-feet 
high examples of the first-named in a deeply- 
dug trench of well-enriched soil, the growth 
would be quick and vigorous, and another 
year would go a long way to shut out the 
view. None of the Roses you name would 


afford a screen in the circumstances, nor 
would the Vitis be much better. For the 
hurdles 6ome of the Wichuraiana Roses, with 
Clematises, would be suitable, though none 
of these things would be good for screens. 
Rather do they, as a rule, stand in need of a 
screen for their own protection.] 


Helleborus colchlcus.— For many yearB I have 
grown a Helleborus with very dark, sad-coloured 
purple flowers. I bought some more plants thinking 
them to be the same, but find their flowers a lighter 
purple with 6ome green veins. I should be glad to 
know the name of the darkest purple Helleborus in 
common cultivation.— E. Field. 


[The highly-coloured forms to which you 
refer are those of H. colchicus, H. c. magni¬ 
fies, and H. c. formosus, being among the 
deepest coloured. It is highly probable you 
have received mixed varieties — seedling 
variations — of the above. These dark- 
coloured forms are not commonly grown, 
though they are specialised in by some of 
the leading hardy plantsmen of the day.] 


Daffodils not flowering.—I will feel obliged if 
you will explain the non-flowering of Daffodils, which 
were purchased some years ago from a good grower 
and flowered well until the last two years. A bulb 
taken up looks quite healthy, and there is no over¬ 
crowding. Advice as to remedy will be valued.— 
M. Duff. 


[The solution of the difficulty lies in the 
variety of the soil, and it is highly probable 
that the soil of the position is too dry for 
the roots. You do not say whether the bulbs 
are in the border, in Grass, or in woodland. 
If you had given these particulars, together 
with the name of the variety to which you 
refer we might have assisted you more fully. 
That to all outward appearances the bulbs 
are healthy while giving no flowerB but 
favours our first view. Please send fuller 
particulars, and we will do our best to help 
you.] 

8oaklng Sweet Pea seeds before sowing 
In pots. —Those readers who raise their 
Sweet Peas in pots under glass are quite 
familiar with the uncertain germination of 
the seeds. When sown in the ordinary 
fashion how often only three or four seeds 
out of five or six sown in a 5-inch pot germi¬ 
nate at about one and same period! Not in¬ 
frequently the first seeds that germinate 
have grown away quite freely long before 
there are any signs of life visible in the other 
seeds sown at the same time. Such a result 
is very disappointing, and it is very trying 
to a grower of exhibition Sweet Peas who 
must have a given number of plants to en¬ 
sure a full supply of blooms by the date of 
the show. An even germination of Sweet 
Pea seeds fs much to be desired, and this 
may in a large measure be ensured in a very 
simple manner. For years I have made a 
practice of soaking my Sweet Pea seeds for 
twelve to twenty-four hours before sowing 
them in pots under glass. Assuming I want 
twenty plants more or less of each variety, I 
place rather more than this number of seeds 
in a small earthenware or other receptacle, 
first slightly chipping off a small piece of the 
outer covering of each seed. Almost invari¬ 
ably when the seeds are treated in this 
manner they swell satisfactorily well within 
twenty-four hours, and no seed is sown until 
the promise of germination is given by a 
plump appearance. Only plump seeds are 
sown, and the result of this treatment is seen 
in speedy and even germination. Occasion¬ 
ally, extremely hard and unsatiefactory 6eeds 
are met with, but these, after a few days’ 
interval, usually swell satisfactorily. Much 
inconvenience may be saved in this way, and 
the grower may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that every seed that is sown will 
develop a good seedling in the near future. 
There are growers who take exception to this 
treatment of Sweet Pea seeds that are to be 
sown in pots, but I fail to see the reason for 
their objection. Having profited by the ob¬ 
servance of this rule, I am continuing it, and 
propose to continue doing so until I learn a 
better method.—D. B. Crane. 


Herbaceous plants (H. Johnson).—With the ex¬ 
ception of the Mignonette. which should have been 
thinly sown where the plants were intended to flower, 
the others may be transplanted when 2 inches or so 
hiffh. If your Phloxes are of the taller kinds they 
will not flower this year, nor will the Lupins or 
Carnations in any good representative way, though 
all should be given growing room as they advance. 
The remainder of your third query ie a little vague. 
Cannot you give a little more information as to the 
extent of the border and the object in view? 
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CHIONODOXA TMOLUSI. 


ing and the attractive nature of its blossoms. 
By mid-April it may be expected to be in 
Few spring flowers are more beautiful than ! full bloom in the southern counties, whilst 
the Chionodoxas, or Glories of the Snow, ! further north its blossoms may be looked for 
which with remarkable rapidity have found a fortnight later. Like the majority of the 


Chionodoxa Tmolusi. From a photograph by Mr. S. Amott, Dumfries. 


their way into almost every good garden, 
and which have, within a short time indeed, 
gained a high place in the affections of all 
who can appreciate early flowers. Whether 
planted in the Grass, in borders in clumps, 
in groups on the rockerv, or in pots for the 
conservatory or the home, these lovely 
flowers are destined to become moro and 
more popular—a popularity which will be 
aided by their hardiness and their ease of 
culture. Most of us who cultivate the Glory 
of the Snow are glad to prolong its bloom 
for as lengthened a period as possible, and 
also to have as much variety as we 
can secure. In achieving these 
things, the fine Chionodoxa Tmolusi, 
here figured, aids considerably. It 
comes into bloom rather later than 
C. Lucilim, and it is of a much 
warmer tint—more of a warm purple 
than a blue—and has also the large 
white eye which gives so much beauty 
to the latter. Of the same habit, it 
has a requirement, or, rather, a pre¬ 
ference, which should be considered. 

This is suggested by the fact that its 
native habitat is in valleys, in which 
it blooms when the snow is disappear¬ 
ing, and where iis bulbs are in 6oil 
soaked with moisture from the melt¬ 
ing snow. An eye-witness told me 
that one of the finest sights ho ever 
saw was this Chionodoxa flowering in 
one of these valleys, and with arches 
of the snow worn away bv the moun¬ 
tain torrents overhead. C. Tmolusi, 
called C. Luciline var. Tmoli in the 
“ Kew Handlist,” is of about the 
same height as the ordinary C. Lu- 
ciliae, and thrives in any soil, but pre¬ 
ferably in one which is moist during 
the growing period in spring. In this 
the flowers will be taller and finer in 
every way than in a drier compost. 

It should be planted deeply, not less 
than 3 inches to begin with, and a 
little soil may bo added gradually 
for several years until the bulbs are 
about 6 inches deep. S. Arxott. 

Clematis alpina. —Among the numerous 
species of Clematis this species commands 
attention both on account of its enrlv flower- 


species it does not possess the fickleness of 
many of the large-flowered garden varieties 
of the lanuginosa and Jackmani types, hence 
its suitability for places where those kinds 
do not thrive. C. alpina is found wild in the 
limestone districts of W. Europe, therefore 
the positions most favourable for it are 
found in districts in which chalk and lime 
abound. When planted in places where the 
natural soil is comparatively free from lime 


are divided into numerous small lobes, and 
the lilac-coloured flowers are borne freely 
from axillary buds on the previous year’s 
shoots. In addition to the type, varieties 
may be obtained which differ by having white 
or rose - coloured blooms. 
There is no necessity to 
severely prune the plant, 
and what little is necessary 
should lx? done as soon as the 
flowers fade.—D. 

Brompton Stocks. — Al¬ 
though seed of the Brompton 
Stock is commonly adver¬ 
tised, it is never my lot to see 
plants in bloom carrying the 
very fine, massive spikes we 
used to have in our gardens 
thirty years ago. The so- 
called Brompton Stock of to¬ 
day is offered in as many as 
six colours. Of the true old 
Brompton there were never 
more than two, the com¬ 
moner being the old scarlet, 
with its huge, massive, cen¬ 
tral 6pike, and the much 
rarer white Brompton, once 
so good, now so rare. What 
are commonly grown as 
Brompton Stocks now not 
only have broader and 
shorter leafage, but have 
rather compact heads, and 
throw out from them several 
shorter spikes of flowers, al¬ 
though many are of double 
form. None of these, how¬ 
ever, compensate for the ab¬ 
sence of the giant spikes of 
the old Bromptoii3. home of 
the finest I have ever seen, 
used, many years since, to be 
staged at the old Drill Hall 
in Buckingham Gate. Would 
we could see them again ! With me both the 
scarlet and white, both once such fine 
double strains, in time went quite single. 


Possibly that reversion 
general.—A. D. 


may have been 


COTTON GRASS 

(ERIOPHORUM PoLYSTAC'HYUM). 
This we rarely 6ce in gardens, beeni 


gardeners are generally too busy with their 
it is a good plan to mix lime with the soil own things to look for moor and bog effects ; 


when preparing the position, whilst an occa 
sional surface-dressing of the same material 


but some of these are very beautiful, as we 
see in this case, where the Cotton Grass is 


Ail Irish bes garden. From a photograph sent by Mr3. W. 11. Young, Golgorn C.ustd'.*, Golgom, Co. Antrim. 


I in after years will be beneficial. The species 
forms naturally a tangled mass of slender, 

I wiry, growths, 8 feet to 12 feet high ; and 
the plant is seen at its best when growing 
over an old fence or low bush. The leaves 


growing so freely. It is a thing one cannot 
well plade in gardens unless we have somo 
natural or other bog, and that not too small, 
because the Cotton Gruss takes up a good 
deal of room. 
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ROSE8. 


THE ROSE AS A COAT FLOWER. 
Some Orchids and Carnations make admir¬ 
able coat flowers, but, with the exception of 
their longer-lasting qualities, few would pre¬ 
fer them to a suitable Rose. By suitable 1 
mean one that has long, tapering buds, car¬ 
ried boldly, and not inclined to open quickly. 
It is varieties more generally useful for forc¬ 
ing that I wish to refer to, but most of these 
are also amenable to outdoor culture for the 
same purpose. The lovely orange and 
apricot-yellow Lady Hillingdon in good form 
is one of the best of its colour. It has no 
fault as a coat flower, and, being carried upon 
long stalks, is also a valuable decorative 
variety for vases, etc. Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
which retains its charming form much longer 
than most, will be a popular orange-yellow. 
In Lady Roberts, too, we have a glorious 
coat flower, while all of us are aware how 
indispensable William Allen Richardson is 
as a yellow climber for this same purpose. 
Another well-known variety is Mme. Falcot, 
and this, with Jacques Vincent, Sunrise,* 
Mme. Ravary, Marquise de Sinety, Anna 
Ollivier, Isabella Sprunt, Mme. Charles, 
Mme. P. Perny, Souvenir de C. Guillot, and 
Souvenir de Stella Gray, will make a good 
selection of yellows and coppery-orange 
shades. The last-named. is one of the most 
unique-coloured Roses we have. In whites 
I do not think we can much improve upon 
Niphetos, although it has been in commerce 
so many years. White Killarney is rather 
large, but it is of exceptionally good form. 
We have not much choice here, for the next 
best one, Lady Quartus Ewart, does not come 
with long-enough buds. Reds give a fairly 
good selection, with Papa Gontier, The 
Dandy, Corallina, Warrior, General Jacque¬ 
minot. Lady Battersea. Liberty, Richmond, 
Commandant Felix Faure, and Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot. Some of the most pleasing 
colours are found in the buff and salmony- 
ooppers of Betty, G. Nabonnand, Safrano, 
Edu Meyer. Mrs. Sophia Neate, Francisca 
Kruger, Dr. Grill, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, and 
Mme. Melanie Soupert. Good pale flesh and 
pinks are Countess of Derby, Killarney, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Joseph Lowe, Mrs. James Bate¬ 
man, My Maryland, and Lady Ashtown. 

The most reliable climbers are, perhaps, 
William Allen Richardson (orange-yellow), 
Climbing Niphetos (pure white), Reine Marie 
Henriette (red, more vivid under glass than 
in the open), Papillon (coppery-pink), Noella 
Nabonnand (velvety-crimson), and Alister 
Stella Gray (lemon, with deep orange centre). 
Some of the dwarf-growing Polyanthas, such 
as Perle d’Or, Cecile Brunner, Katherine 
Zeimet, Etoile d’Or, and Aschenbrodel, make 
charming coat flowers when two or three are 
used together. A plant of each of the fol¬ 
lowing should, under suitable treatment, pro¬ 
vide at least one acceptable coat flower daily 
for eight out of the twelve months: Lady 
Hillingdon, Lady Roberts, Sunrise, Lady 
Battersea, Betty, and G. Nabonnand. These 
afford a good range of colour, but do not 
include a white. P. U. 


SOME VERY HARDY ROSES. 

The Scotch and Penzance Sweet Briers are 
particularly hardy, and, with the Rugosas, 
are about the hardiest of all Roses. When 
pruning this season, it occurred to me a short 
fist of those coming through the winter best 
might be of service. The wood of Frau 
Lilia Rautenstrauch was nice and firm. This, 
is a bushy and rather untidy grower, but one 
of the sweetest grown. The flower lasts well, 
and blooms are borne almost as freely as on 
the Chinas and dwarf Polyanthas. A very 
beautiful but little-known Rose is Jacques 
Vincent, which is also very hardy. This 
Rose has much of the coral-red found in Lyon 
Rose, and pleases more each year. The 
flowers are large, and the buds long and 
pointed. It is a very distinct Rose, that 
opens well in all weathers. Zephetin Drou- 
hin has again proved its great usefulness, 
having been in flower all through the season, 
and now carrying firm and well-matured 
wood. This Variety, Vith Gruss an Teplitz, 
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are indispensable garden Roses, and no sea¬ 
son comes amiss to them. The two newer 
dark varieties, Chateau de Clos Vougeot and 
Commandant Felix Faure, have passed the 
winter well. Another bright velvet-red, 
Commandeur Jules Gravere&ux, is also un¬ 
harmed. One of the worst with me is En¬ 
chantress, which has more than once proved 
tender. I think it is even worse than Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, but this last is so superb it 
will always be grown by the exhibitor. I 
find two very hardy Hybrid Teas in Avoca 
and Marjorie, both very opposite in colour 
and growth. U. S. 

SOME LITTLE-KNOWN ROSES. 
Looking over an old bed of Roses lately, I 
came across several at one time favourites. 
How seldom do we meet with the old 
Coquette dee Blanches, Mme. Alfred de 
Rougemont, and Mme. Francois Pittet, three 
whites much thought of more than thirty 
years back. Among the Teas we have almost, 
if not quite, lost Marie Opoix, Mme. Dennis, 
and Marie Guillot. I well remember having 
a good flower of the last—a globular lemon- 
white Rose, in a winning stand at Reigate, 
Croydon, and Horsham, when those exhibi¬ 
tions were held on following days. It was a 
good and very hardy-growing Tea, and that 
it lasted well, the above recollection proves. 
Mme. Margottin, Jean Pernefc, and Perle de 
Lyon were grand yellows in their day. The 
last had the handsomest bronzy-purple 
foliage of any Rose (of which the newer 
variety, Joseph Hill, sometimes reminds me), 
but it does not come up to the older Rose. 
Comtesse Riza du Parc and Marquise de 
Sanima were very sweet, and quite distinct 
from any we now possess, while the peculiar 
slatey-purples of Nardy Freres and Inigo 
Jones seem quite lost. Miss Hassard, Emily 
and Annie Lax ton were thought much or, 
and one little expected to see these soft and 
sweet-scented pinks so soon out of date. 
Elisa Boelle, Jules Finger, Bessie Johnson 
(very sweet), Mme. Noman, Mile. Bonnaire, 
and Comtesse C. de Chabrillant are light- 
coloured favourites I still like, but seldom 
see. Mme.-H. Jamain (a Tea from Guillot 
in 1869) was a great favourite under glass, 
and I do not know of any other variety of 
the same peculiar shape. By the way, there 
was another Rose among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals of the same name—a very light 
creamy-blush—but this I have quite lost. 

__ P. S. 

ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 

Would you kindly say if I am likely to succeed with 
a Rose (Marshal Niel) on its own rootB, which last 
autumn I planted in the border of my greenhouse? 
It has one shoot 3 feet high and two very small 
shoots at the top, one of which has a flower-bud. 
The 3 feet stem seems to have been cut five or six 
times, and from each cutting only 6 inches of growth 
was made. I am trying the above as I have had 
five or six plants which have all died through, as I 
believe, having been cut down to a foot from the 
ground when planted. I may mention the above tree 
did not have its stem shortened when planted as it 
has a well ripened stem and is pot grown.— 
Plumbago. 

[It takes a long time to got this Rose suffi¬ 
ciently strong upon its own roots, and it is 
one of the few extra vigorous growers that 
really need the foster-roots of a strong stock. 
We do not say this is compulsory, having met 
with good results from own-root plants upon 
a few occasions. Let the plant grow at will 
until it throws up a stronger shoot from the 
base, which it will do if it thrives. In the 
meantime it would probably be wise to either 
plant or repot it deeper, thus encouraging the 
lower eyes to break. Marshal Niel ie a 
very erratic grower, and sometimes a plant 
will remain short and compact for a long 
timo (see “ Some Vagaries of Climbers," in 
our issue for March 11th). It is also more 
subject to canker than other Roses, and, 
curiously, a second plant in the same place, 
and with similar treatment, may thrive. In 
the case of well-ripened nods upon a pot- 
plant, there is not the same need to cut back 
nard the first season, and so one may at least 
realise a first crop of flowers, cutting back 
closely after this is secured. 

Every grower does not prune and grow on 
the long rod system, but it is generally prac¬ 
ticed, and almost always results in good 


flowers from such wood. The main point is 
to get this well matured by the autumn, and 
to start the growth steadily. Nothing can 
compare with Marechal Niel among onr 
yellow Roses when it does well, and it is 
always worth trying. The roots need feeding 
and more attention than is generally 
accorded, or they are apt to get into bad con¬ 
dition, canker resulting. When canker ap¬ 
pears, get all the flowers you can, and start 
at once with a fresh plant.] 

NOTES AND BEPLIBS. 

Planting out pot Boses.—I have a lot of 
Hybrid Tea Roses in pots. I am erecting a new green¬ 
house, and I am anxious to know if I can place these 
Roee-trees out of pots into the ground withoutdamage 
to the Rose-trees. The structure will be heated in the 
winter—greenhouse temperature. The time I wish to 

E lant them out in the ground is about June.— 
ISCARD. 

[Provided the plants are not too old, you 
could not possibly do better than plant them 
out in the greenhouse border, as you suggest. 
No time will be lost, as the plants will only 
benefit from the transfer, and receive no 
check. You do not say the varieties, but it 
will be well to consider the habit of each 
before planting, as a strong grower should 
not be in front or a weaker one behind. As 
there is plenty of time yet in your case, may 
we suggest you inquire further, giving some 
idea of the sorts and your accommodation as 
regards space. Plants from pots are infi¬ 
nitely better adapted for your purpose than 
any from the open ground, no matter at what 
season of the year you are planting under 
glass.] 

Pruning climbing Bosss.— I am -writing to ask 
your advice on pruning climbing Roses. I under¬ 
stand that the first year's growth wants laying on 
the arches to its full length. Then comes the second 
year’s growth, which has side branches. Would you 
prune these back to the main stem? If eq, now 
many buds would you leave to each spur, or is it 
better not to prune at all, but simply tie them in?— 
C. Durham. 

[You will do right to save the first year’s 
growth, but it is better to cut back closely 
the first spring after planting. All sound 
and well-matured wood should be saved after 
the first season, as this is the most valuable 
portion of the plant. Side branches of the 
second and following years' growth are better 
left about two-thirds of their length. It is 
not so much pruning back close that needs 
considering among climbers as a judicious 
thinning of the wood—just sufficient to avoid 
overcrowding of future growth.] 

Spot on Boss-leaves (Acom).—The leaves have 
been attacked by what is known as the Rose-leaf 
black-blotch. &pray them with copper solution, the 
receipe for making which is as follows:—Carbonate 
of copper, 1 oz.; carbonate of ammonia, 6 ozs. Mix 
these together in a quart of hot water, and then 
add 16 gallons of water. Apply at intervale of a few 
days until you are satisfied that the fungus has been 
checked. You have been keeping your Ferns much 
too cold. They want a temperature of not less than 
50 degs. during the winter. 


Grubs In Begonia bulbs.—I am sending two 
Begonia bulbs, one with a grub in it and the other 
without. Can you tell me how I can prevent the 
ravages of these grubs? I lose Begonias every year 
from these grubs. Is my soil too poor or too rich?— 
W. H. Henderson. 

[The grubs in the Begonia-oorms you send 
ue are thoee of the Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyn- 
chua sulcatus), which are very injurious to 
the roots of many plants, Begonias, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Sedums, Ferns, and Strawberries 
being among their chief favourites. The 
weevils feed on the leaves and young shoots 
of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and many other 
plants, and they are also particularly fond of 
the young fronds of Maiden-hair Ferns. The 
only practical way of destroying the grubs 
when at the roots of plants is to pick them 
out from among them. The weevils only feed 
at night time, not making their appearance 
until after dark. They may be caught by 
laying white cloths under the plants they are 
attacking before it becomes dark. Then, 
later on, throw a bright light suddenly on the 
plant. This startles the beetles, and they 
rail down on the cloths, where they lie for 
some seconds as if they were dead. If they 
do not fall, search the plant well, or give it a 
good ehake. They may also be trapped by 
tying small bundles of hay or dry Moss on to 
the stems of the plants, or laying them on the 
soil near the plants. These bundles afford 
a convenient shelter for the insects, and they 
should be examined eVery morning.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION DOROTHY GORDON. 
This is a showy and beautiful Carnation 
from every point of view—colour, size, form, 
and fragrance. It is an American Carnation 
of the best type of the perpetual-flowering 
class, one of its chief attributes being its re¬ 
markable freedom of flowering. Under cul¬ 
tivation in this country it is said to produce 
25 per cent, more flowers than Enchantress, 
one of the freest and best of the large bloom 
class. Indeed, the lower flower of the picture 
might well pass for a partly expanded En¬ 
chantress, while the precise shade of colour 
is a shade darker than its rose-pink sport. 
Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, to whom we are 
indebted for the flowers from which the illus¬ 
tration was prepared, speaks in glowing terms 
of the variety, while the handsome vases of 
its blossoms, so finely staged by him since 


several are grown together in a shallow pan 
in a mixture of peat or leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand, with a sprinkling of small nodules of 
charcoal. As tne tubers are but small, this 
Sinningia must not be allowed to get too dry 
during the winter. Except when absolutely 
dormant, it is rarely without flowers. It was 
introduced by Messrs. Veitch, and first 
flowered in April, 1861. As Stenogastra con- 
cinna it was given a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 12th, 1861^__ X. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

At no season of the year is the propagator 
so busy as during the spring months, for, 
beside the many subjects that are raised from 
seed, it is a very suitable time to strike cut¬ 
tings of a great variety of plants. In the 
majority of cases the best cuttings are formed 
of the young, succulent 6hoots, as the:?e do 


important essential is to take care that the 
case is always shaded from the sun’s rays, as 
if exposed to direct sunshine, the succulent 
shoots are quickly injured. It is also neces¬ 
sary to examine the cuttings every morning, 
in order to water any that may require it, 
but especially to remove any leaves that show 
signs of decay, for this quickly spreads, and 
the infection from a single leaf may carry off 
great numbers of cuttings. A common mis¬ 
take in putting in cuttings of these different 
soft-wooded subjects is the widespread idea 
that they should always be cut off at a joint, 
but this is by no means necessary—indeed, 
the bare piece of stem below a joint will pro¬ 
duce roots right well, and, by bearing this in 
mind, a greatly increased number of cuttings 
can be obtained from a single plant. A fre¬ 
quent error is also committed in making the 
soil for the cuttings much too firm, as it 
needs only to be pressed down sufficiently 
to hold the cutting in its place w'hen inserted. 



CamatioD Dorothy Gordon. From a photograph of flowers exhibited by Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey. 


the beginning of the year, bear testimony to 
its value as a mid-winter-flowering variety. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


SINNINGIA (STENOGASTRA) 
CONCINNA 

This is one of the smallest of Gesneraceous 
plants, but at the same time an exceedingly 
pretty one. Like many of its allies, it forms 
small tubers, which pass the winter in a dor¬ 
mant state ; then, with the return of spring 
and additional moisture, the little, roundish, 
deep green leaves are pushed up just clear 
of the soil, and are well overtopped by the 
slender flower-stems, wdiich reach a height of 
about a couple of inches. The individual 
flowers are tubular, less than 1 inch long, and 
with a widely-expanded, five-lobed mouth, the 
two upper lobes being purple and the others, 
which are white, arc dotted with purple 
towards the centre. The temperature of a 
stove is necessary to its well-doing, and being 
a shallow-rooting subject and a very small 
one, it is seen to the best advantage when 
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not take long to strike, and, furthermore, 
they grow away freely as soon as they are 
rooted. Of plants that can be readily propa¬ 
gated in this way may be mentioned Fuchsia, 
Heliotrope, Plumbago, shrubby Begonias, 
Lantana, Salvia, and Coleus—in fact, nearly 
all the different subjects that are commonly 
referred to as greenhouse soft-wooded plants. 
Many fail with a great number of these cut¬ 
tings by keeping them too warm. In the case 
of the small propagating-cases, that are 
heated with a lamp, the temptation is to keep 
| up plenty of heat, and this frequently leads 
j to many of the most succulent cuttings damp¬ 
ing off. Of the different subjects enu¬ 
merated above, cuttings will strike root with- 
j out difficulty in the same temperature as that 
in which they are grown, provided they are 
kept close. An improvised case may be 
readily made bv taking a fairly shallow box 
and laying a square or two of glass over the 
top. 6o as to keep all air-tight. This 6hould 
be placed in the warmest end of the green¬ 
house, and if there is a structure kept a few 
degrees warmer, 60 much the better. One 


In the case of these soft-wooded cuttings— 
and, indeed, most cuttings except those of a 
very succulent nature—it is essential that 
they are inserted into pots and placed in the 
propagating-caso with as little delay as pos 
sible, as, if allowed to flag much, they are 
in some instances, at least—rather difficult 
to revive. 

Pelargoniums of the different sections root 
with great freedom at this season of the year, 
but they need decidedly different treatment, 
from the other plants enumerated above. 
In the first place, they do not resent being 
allowed to flag before insertion—indeed, in 
the case of the very stout, succulent shoots, 
it is an advantage to allow them to dry for a 
few hours before inserting them in the soil. 
In most cases, too, it is better to cut these 
off at a joint. Cuttings of Pelargoniums do 
not need to be kept at all close, a good place 
for them being a nice light shelf. Treated in 
♦ his w^ay, a good many leaves will shrivel, 
but that does not matter. Too great haste 
must be aVbided in the removal of these 
shrivellcd-up leaVes, as thfcy should not be 
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touched till they come away clean at the 
point of union with the stem, for if pulled 
off at all harshly, the bark of the cutting 
may be injured, and thus prove a seat of 
decay. Pelargonium cuttings should be 
kept moderately watered, yet at the same 
time an excess must be strictly guarded 
against. In the case of all the cuttings 
above enumerated it will be a great advantage 
to pot them off singly as soon as they are 
sufficiently rooted, as, if they are allowed to 
stand until the young and tender roots be¬ 
come interlaced, they arc liable to be injured 
when separating them from each other. 

Cuttings of hard-wooded plants. — 
Many of the greenhouse plants usually 
termed hard-wooded are propagated by cut¬ 
tings of the young growing shoots, but in 
their case a good deal more care is necessary. 
Among the various subjects included under 
this head are Azaleas, Cytisus, Heaths, Boro- 
mil's, etc. For the propagation of all these 
it is very essential that the pots prepared 
l:»r their reception are clean and effectually 
drained to within 3 inch.es of the rim with 
broken crocks. The soil, which should con¬ 
sist of peat and sand in about equal parts, 
must be passed through a sieve with a -|-inch 
mesh, and be pressed down as firmly as pos¬ 
sible. The pot must not be quite filled with 
the compost, the whole being finished off 
with a thin layer of clean silver-sand on the 
top. These cuttings do better when covered 
with a bell-glass than in any other way, and, 
of course, the 6ize of the pots will depend 
ujK>n the bell-glasses available. These cut¬ 
tings need very careful treatment, and take 
a much longer time to root than those of 
soft-wooded plants. In watering them when 
necessary, the operation is best carried out 
by using a fine rose, afterwards leaving the 
bell-glasses off till the superabundant mois¬ 
ture has evaporated. When the cuttings are 
rooted, air must be gradually given by tilting 
the bell-glass till the newly-struck cuttings 
are inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. After that they may be potted 
singly into small pots. All hard-wooded 
plants need particularly careful treatment 
during their earlier stages. X. 


BOM AREAS. 

The Bomareas, to which the name of climb¬ 
ing Alstroemerias lins been popularly applied, 
resemble the Alstroemerias in many respects. 
In the first place, the root characters are 
much the same, consisting of an underground 
root-stock of a more or less creeping nature, 
to which are attached tubers, variable in 
shape and stoutness. In most of the Bo¬ 
mareas, the shoots, which are all produced 
from the base, are of a climbing nature, and 
in isome instances at least reach a length of 
10 feet to 20 feet before they produce their 
terminal head of blossoms. 

In the culture of these Bomareas it is very 
essential that the growing point of the shoot 
be protected from injury, as, even though it 
may attain many feet in length, it can only 
be regarded as the counterpart of the stem 
of a Lily, and if the point is once injured 
the flowers are sure to be destroyed. These 
Bomareas are all natives of the temperate 
icgions of South America, principally in 
Colombia and Ecuador. One of the oldest 
and the largest is 

Bomarea Carderi. sent home by Mr. Car¬ 
der in 1875, and distributed by the late Mr. 
William Bull, of Chelsea, three years later. 
In this the branching terminal umbel of 
flowers will attain a diameter of a couple of 
feet, the individual flowers being as large as 
those of Lapageria rosea, the outer segments 
bright rose, the inner ones greenish-pink, 
dotted with brown. 

Bomarea patacocensis, also known as 
Bomarea conferta, though equally vigorous 
with the last-named, differs therefrom in its 
narrower and more pointed leaves, which 
are thinner, and also in the flowers, which 
are narrower, about a couple of inches in 
length, and of a bright carmine-crimson 
colour, lit up towards the lower part of the 
inside with orange. They are also borne in 
a large, compact cluster, but owing to the 
elongated pedicels, the head of bloom is re¬ 
lieved from any suspicion of lumpiness. A 
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fine head of bloom of this uncommon species 
was shown at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on March 14th by Mr. 
Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 

Bomarea frondea is another distinct spe¬ 
cies, somewhat after the manner of the pre¬ 
ceding, but the inner segments, which are, 
as in B. patacocensis, the more conspicuous, 
are of a clear canary-yellow, dotted with 
brown, the outer ones bright yellow, with a 
darker shade towards the margins. 

Bomarea Caldasiana is a somewhat 
smaller grower than either of the above, but 
the flowers are very freely borne. There are 
other species, but the above are the finest 
and most distinct. 

Culture.— Failures in the cultivation of 
these Bomareas have proved by no means in¬ 
frequent. A probable reason of this is to be 
found in the fact that they are generally 
spoken of as greenhouse plants, a decidedly 
elastic term. By some a greenhouse is re¬ 
garded as a structure from which frost is just 
excluded during the winter, but the Bomareas 
require more than this—namely, a winter 
temperature of 50 dogs, to 60 degs, with a 
light, buoyant atmosphere. They also thrive 
best when planted out in a prepared border, 
which it is very essential must be thoroughly 
drained. A soil composed of two parts good 
turfv loam to one part of peat, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sand and a few nodules of char¬ 
coal, will suit these Bomareas. As with 
Lapagerias, the shoots, just as they come 
through the ground, must be strictly guarded 
from slugs, which are very fond of the succu¬ 
lent morsels. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dendrobium nobile.— Kindly inform me whether 
the blooms enclosed are anything more than the 
ordinary Dendrobium nobile?— W. Pljmley. 

[No. 9 is Dendrobium crassinode. The 
others are ordinary forms of D. nobile. 
No. 1 is a very good variety.] 

Hoya carnosa.— I am about to purchase a plant 
of the Wax-plant (Hoya carnosa). and I would be 
glad to know what soil to use and whether it will do 
in a cold greenhouse?—U. E. L. 

[This is very impatient of stagnant mois¬ 
ture, and the potting soil must be of a porous 
character. The pots must always be well 
drained, and the soil should consist of about 
equal parts of good, turfy loam and peat, 
pulled to pieces with the hand, the fine par¬ 
ticles being shaken out, so that only the 
fibrous part remains. To this should be 
added a sixth part of sand and the same 
quantity of broken charcoal. In this mate¬ 
rial the plants may be firmly potted, leaving 
sufficient space at the top in proportion to the 
size of pot used, for giving water, as in the 
growing season this plant requires a liberal 
supply of moisture both at the root and in the 
atmosphere, with an occasional dose of weak 
liquid-manure. The best position for it, if 
grown in a pot, is on a wire-trellis, just under 
the roof, or it may be grown on a wire 
trainer. It does equally well in an inter¬ 
mediate or warm greenhouse, and will often 
flower as freely in such a structure as in the 
stove, simply because the drier atmosphere 
leads to the better ripening of the wood, 
without which flowerB must be scanty. If 
the plant is given stove treatment, then it 
must be stood in the full sunshine during the 
time growth is being made. When grown in 
a low temperature, it must not be over¬ 
watered in winter—indeed, during that period 
the plant must be kept comparatively dry. It 
producevS during the summer clusters of wax- 
like flowers, from the centre of each of which 
exudes a single drop of honev-like fluid— 
hence the name of “honey-plant.” Fre¬ 
quent repotting is quite unnecessary, pro¬ 
vided the drainage is right. Many people 
make the mistake of cutting off the old flower- 
stalks after the annual flowering. Where 
this is done, the plants are practically flower- 
less. as it is the old stalks which produce most 
of the blooms.] 

Xiibonias and Camellias after flowering.- 

What shall I do with Ubonias after flowering, and 
Camellias? They both have made very fine new 
growth. I would like to take editings of the 
Libonias. When js the best time, and how shall I 
treat them?— Tip. 

[Camellias will, if the roots are in good 
condition, remain for some years •without 
repotting, and if yours are in that state, 


which appears likely from the fact that they 
are making new growth, you need not repot 
them. They will be, however, greatly bene¬ 
fited by an occasional dcse of weak liquid- 
manure and soot-water mixed during the 
growing season, or oue of the many compara¬ 
tively inodorous concentrated manures which 
are now so popular may be employed instead. 
When the spring frosts are over—say, by the 
end of May or thereabouts—the Camellias 
may be stood out-of-doors, taking great care 
that they are throughout the summer properly 
supplied with water. Libonia floribunda 
for that, we conclude, is the plant referred 
to by you—may, after flowering, have any 
straggling shoots shortened back, and be re¬ 
potted into somewhat larger pots, using a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. The 
plants must be kept in the greenhouse till 
June, when they may be stood outside. When 
the pots are well filled with roots, a little 
liquid-manure will be helpful. The Libonia 
is not at all a difficult subject to strike from 
cuttings, which should be formed of the 
young growing shoots, taken as soon as they 
are about 2 inches long, and dibbled into 
pots of sandy soil—iudeed, cuttings of 
Libonia need just about the same treatment 
as those of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and similar 
subjects.] 

Hedychium Gardnerianum.— How should a 
plant of Hedychium Gardnerianum be treated? It 
has three thick stems cut down to 4 inches in height, 
with no signs of a strong shoot anywhere about 
them. It has a quantity of long, somewhat fleehy 
roots a good deal bruised and broken and fibrous 
roots attached to them. I have put it in a 14-inch 
pot. in rich, rather light soil—the staple conswting 
of the yellow loam. What will be its first indication 
of growth? There are absolutely no leaves.— E. A. O., 
Stroud. 

[The Hedychium is a plant of strong recu¬ 
perative power, so that, even if no shoots 
are yet visible, it will, in all probability, 
soon push up one or two from the base. It 
is a free-rooting subject, and if placed in a 
greenhouse temperature, the roots will soon 
take possession of the new soil. When 
growth is active and the pot well furnished 
with roots, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be helpful. The plant naturally 
passes the winter in a dormant state, as, in 
common with many members of the Ginger 
family (to which it belongs), the ripened 
shoots drop off and fall away at their base, 
leaving only a 6tout creeping root-stock, with 
the scars of the fallen stems. The first indi¬ 
cation of growth will be the -appearance of a 
young shoot or shoots from the fleshy root- 
stock. Until growth appears, and the roots 
are active, the plant should be watered 
sparingly, but when growing freely it needs a 
liberal amount of water. The stems, out 
down to within 4 inches of the ground, will 
soon drop fro-m their sockets. Your general 
treatmeut as to soil is quite correct, and you 
will, in all probability, find a young shoot or 
shoots pushed up within the next month or 
so.] 

Laohenalla Nelson!.— A great number of 
Lachenalias was contributed by various ex¬ 
hibitors to the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on March 14th. Pretty as 
many of them are, the finest display was fur¬ 
nished by a large group of perfect examples 
of Lachenalia Nelsoni. The bulbs were 
grown in pots 5 inches in diameter, and each 
carried a large number of bold spikes, well 
furnished with charming golden blossoms. 
Within the last few years there seems to be 
a revival in favour of these pretty South 
African bulbs, and this is not to be won¬ 
dered at, for they form a delightful feature in 
the greenhouse at this season of the year. 
However rigid a selection of Lachenalias is 
made, it must be borne in mind that L. Nel¬ 
soni is one of the very best. 

Azara integrifolla varlegata.— This variegated 
variety of the Chilian Azara integrifolla is a parti¬ 
cularly bright-coloured shrub, somewhat delicate it is 
true, and too tender for outdoor cultivation in most 
parts of the country, but it is exceedingly orna¬ 
mental when grown in a cool greenhouse in a good, 
light position. In this way the rather email, firm- 
textured leave* arc deeply margined with golden 
yellow, which, in its turn, is in many instances 
heavily flushed with bright-red. Some good examples 
were noted in a group put up by Mr. L. Russel), of 
Richmond, at the Horticultural Hall on March I4th. 
Though in cultivation for some years, this A*ira is 
stiff very uncommon. II; first originated hs a £port 
from the green-leaVed type in the Temperate House 
at Kew during the late sixties. 
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FERNS. 


TREE-FERNS IN THE OPEN. 

Of plants depending for their attractions on 
the tropical character of their foliage none 
can compare with the Tree-Ferns. Over the 
greater part of our islands, however, their 
culture can only be attempted under glass, 
and a lofty house is requisite to enable them 
to display their stately proportions to the 
best advantage. Circumstances are, happily, 
less adverse in the south-west, where tilt 
genial climatic conditions permit of numerous 
natives of warmer climes being grown per¬ 
manently in the open air and in many shel¬ 
tered gardens of South Devon and Cornwall, 
in the South of Ireland and in the Isles of 
Scilly Tree-Ferns may be seen established in 


southern bank of Helford River, a few miles 
distant from Falmouth. A deep and narrow, 
tree-embowered glen runs downward from 
the higher ground to the water’s edge. On 
either side of the winding pathway stand the 
tall, brown stems of the Ferns, with their 
coronals of arching green fronds, enjoying 
from blustering winds the absolute shelter 
provided by the thickly-growing trees that 
clothe the steep coombe sides. The majority 
of the Ferns were planted in 1890, and thus 
experienced the memorable blizzard of 
March, 1891, which was particularly severe 
in that district; but in the succeeding 
summer they appeared to have suffered little, 
if at all, from the visitation. Since that 
date others have from time to time been 
added, and now there are between thirty 
1 and forty fine specimens. The only species 


that give no suggestion of man's handiwork 
possesses a charm that is absent where the 
evidence of human labour is apparent. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns under glass.— Fern-spores may be 
sowm now. One of the necessary details of 
management is never to water on the surface 
till the little plants have made some progress. 
This can easily be managed by standing the 
pots in pans in which water can be placed. 
That will ascend by what is termed capillary 
attraction. Good loam, rather adhesive in 
character, made firm on the surface, quite 
smooth, and well moistened, answers well for 
sowing the spores on. Sow r the spores 
thinly on the damp soil, without any cover¬ 
ing beyond a square of glass on each pot. 



Tree-Ferns in an old quarry in Cornwall. 


the open. In Mr. Dorrien-Smith’s gardens 
at Tresco Abbey several species are repre¬ 
sented, amongst these being Dicksonia 
antarctica, D. squarrosa, Cyathea dealbata, 
and C. medullaris, some of which have 
attained noble proportions; and certain 
gardens on the mainland contain fine speci¬ 
mens that have existed for many years in the 
open. Shelter being an important considera¬ 
tion, has in some instances been provided by 
planting in disused quarries, as in the illus¬ 
tration herewith, or by special fashioning of 
the ground level; but, although their vigour 
may be all that can be desired, Tree-Ferns, 
in the majority of cases, strike one as being 
exotic, not indigenous, plants. 

Occasionally, however, an instance occurs 
where these Ferns appear to harmonise with 
their surroundings as fitly as with their 
environments in their native tropics. Such 
an one is found at Bosahan, lying on the 


grown is Dicksonia antarctica, the hardiest 
of the Tree-Ferns. Many have now r attained 
large dimensions, one growing in a somewhat 
isolated position being 12 feet in height and 
having a frond circumference of 50 feet, 
while its stem is considerably more than a 
foot in diameter. During the first few years 
part ial protection was afforded the Ferns dur¬ 
ing the winter, but latterly this has been dis¬ 
continued, as it appeared unnecessary, and 
certainly nothing could exceed the healthy 
vigour thev display at the present time. 
Many Bamboos are also grown in the glen, 
their pennoned shafts associating gracefully 
with the lofty stems and spreading fronds of 
the Ferns. 

Such a site as here described is admirably 
adapted to the culture of Tree-Ferns, pro¬ 
viding as it does shelter, shade, and mois¬ 
ture, while the picture presented by the noble 
plants growing naturally amid surroundings 


Every good spore will grow, and, when large 
enough to handle, prick off the seedlings into 
shallow boxes, keep warm and close, and 
shaded from bright sunshine. Adiantum 
Farleyense and other Ferns which do not 
produce spores freely may be divided now. 

Hardy Ferns for greenhouse (Janette).-- 
Hardy Ferns of an e\ergreen character that would 
be likely to suit you are Adiantum pedatuni. 
Asplenium Adiantum nigrum. Cyrtomium falcatumand 
its variety Roehfordi (recently figured in these pages). 
C. Fortunei, Lastrea aristata variegatn* L. acmula. 
Onyehium japonicum, PolystichumB in variety, Poly 
podiumfl in variety. 8colopendriuniB in variety, and 
tho British Lady Fern, and the Male Fern, both of 
which are deciduous. 


Index and Binding Coses for New Volume. 

—The Judex to Volume XXX11. of Uardkxinu lu.es- 
traikd it now ready (price 3d., poet tree 3§d ). The 
Binding Case for the tame volume it alto available (price 
1* M.,by pott 1#. 9d.). The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fttmival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
the price oj the Index and Binding Cate it 2s., pott free. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EARLY PEAS. 

There are now so many good early Peas 
that it is difficult to make a selection unless 
the grower has some knowledge of their 
merits. Peas, like other vegetables, have 
been improved wonderfully of late years, and 
there is now a large number of good early 
varieties. It is surprising how varieties 
vary as regards their popularity in different 
parts of the kingdom. Even now some of the 
smaller round Peas are largely grown, and I 
have had to supply this type of Pea for as 
long a season as possible. They are much 
used for garnishing, not often as a separate 
dish. Again, no one who has a wet or cold 
day soil to deal with can with any degree of 
success sow very early what are termed Mar¬ 
row Peas. In such a soil a round Pea of the 
Express type would be more suitable. If we 
note the kinds of Peas bottled and sent to 
this country, we do not often get any of the 
Marrow type, but such varieties as Express 
and a French Pea largely grown for early 
work under the name of Caractacus. In what 
one may term the home counties, or near 
the metropolis, the early favourites are May 
Queen, Ideal, Snowdrop, Mayflower, Acme, 
Selected Early, Chelsea Gem, Little Marvel, 
First of All, Hundredfold, Gradus, Giant 
Blue Express, World’s Record, and Har- 
binger, all of which are excellent. In the 
midlands many of these varieties are not 
grown so extensively. Here Eclipse, Lax- 
ton ian, Pilot, Express, Gradus, as in the 
home counties, First and Best, English Won¬ 
der, also Little Marvel and Bountiful are the 
varieties used. In the west, Glory of Devon 
is a great favourite, also Western Express 
and the well-known and still good Exonian. 
In the^ north Gradus and a good type of Eng¬ 
lish Wonder are favourites. The last-named 
is a much better Pea than the old American 
Wonder. Of course, 6ome only vary in name, 
and this is a point I must leave readers to 
decide. I think our greatest gain is in what 
may be called the first early Marrows of a 
dwarf type. By this I mean 2 feet to 4 feet 
high. In this section there are some very 
fine introductions, and, sown after the first 
earlies or smaller varieties for a succession, 
they are excellent. Those who can raise in 
a cold-frame and then plant out have a spe¬ 
cial advantage. Even without glass, by sow¬ 
ing towards the end of March—in the north 
or in heavy soil in the first week in April— 
these varieties, of which Gradus is the type, 
are really good for early dishes. W. B. 


WINTER VEGETABLES AT THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On the 14th inst. an excellent lot of winter 
vegetables was staged from Reading, and 
their value at this season cannot be under¬ 
rated. For some little time the Messrs. 
Sutton have fortnightly staged excellent 
Broccoli, this proving that so far the weather 
has been favourable for this vegetable, as 
the different varieties shown were equal to 
the best summer Cauliflowers. A Broccoli 
that was largely staged on the date named, 
under the name of Early Mammoth, which 
one would think was a large type, was just 
the reverse, as the heads were not much 
larger than a cricket-ball. I do not by this 
mean they were at all too small—indeed, the 
reverse, as they were, to my idea, just the 
right size, the name Mammoth being en¬ 
tirely out of place on this occasion. Upon 
inquiry, I found that the plants had been 
grown close together, hence the small size. 
The heads Were pure white, very close, and 
well protected with foliage. The Superb 
Early White was likewise a splendid winter 
vegetable, just the size required, and of fine 
quality. We now have such a choice of the 
mid-winter and early 6pring Broccolis that, 
given an open winter, there should be no lack 
of these good winter vegetables. They are 
none loo plentiful in the market, and they 
should find more favour with large growers— 
indeed, till a month later the supply is very 
limited. Another valuable winter vegetable, 
and one I referred to a short time ago, 
is Iho New Year Savoy. This after 


Christmas in flavour more resembles a good 
spring Cabbage, and may, sown in May, 
be had good from December to April. 
Dwarf Brussels Sprouts, of which Dwarf 
Gem is a good type, if sown in April, 
will give a valuable supply till spring. Un¬ 
like the large varieties, this does not open 
out quickly, and is of fine quality. I think 
the Leek is often overlooked as a good winter 
vegetable. There are few vegetables more 
reliablp, as though a severe frost may slightly 
injure the tops, the eatable portion is rarely 
injured. Some kinds are hardier than others, 
notably the old, but excellent, Musselburgh. 
This I have kept good in a north border well 
into May. The examples of Prizetaker and 
Royal Favourite staged on above date were 
much admired for their thick, solid char¬ 
acter. A small, but excellent, vegetable for 
the winter supply was staged much better 
than usuAl. I refer to the Stachys or Chinese 
Artichoke. This is a delicious vegetable if 
fried in butter or braised. Growers at times 
complain of its smallness, but those referred 
to were very good, and had evidently been 
given good culture. Another excellent veget¬ 
able was the Salsafy. This is somewhat 
neglected in our gardens. . It is of easy cul¬ 
ture, and is a delicious winter vegetable. 
The large Giant is a great improvement on 
the old common form, and should be given 
a trial, as it is in season from November till 
May. _W. B. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes cropping badly.— I am a cottage 
gardener. For some years past a large proportion 
of my Potato crop does not come to maturity. The 
haulm appears healthy till about the middle of 
August, then It begins to turn yellow, and gradually 
dwindles away. When the crop Ls lifted the Potatoes 
where the haulm is diseased are, as a rule, sound, 
but too small for table use. I shall be much obliged 
if you can advise me what to do as a remedy.— 
J. F. R. 

[You say nothing as to the quality of the 
soil in which you grow Potatoes. Judging 
by your description of the early ripening of 
the haulm and consequent smallness of the 
tubers, we may assume that the ground needs 
some manuring. Whether it be so or not we 
do not know, but the results you describe 
point to sourness of soil. It is not too late 
to give the ground a dressing of bone-flour 
and muriate of potash in equal parts, with 
an equal part added of sulphate of ammonia, 
well crushed and well mixed, strewing it 
along the furrows with the Potato-sets at the 
rate of 1 lb. or pint to 15 feet run of furrow. 
Such a dressing should have a material effect 
in prolonging haulm growth and increasing 
the size of the tuber crop. You will under¬ 
stand that, not seeing the soil and examining 
it, also knowing nothing as to its manurial 
properties, no other opinion can be well 
given. You may, if you have not done so 
previously, get seed-tubers from Scotland or 
Ireland ana plant those, as such stocks 
always give fine crops.] 

Maggots in green vegetables.— With regard 
to my green vegetables of all sorts, I am troubled 
with a maggot similar to the Onion-maggot, which 
attacks the roote, and which eats all away in about 
a month after the plants are put into their winter 
quarters. Can you please give me advice?—J. F. R. 

[With respect to the maggot pest in your 
ground, it is just possible that it may have 
originated in some pig or other coarse 
manure dressings. In any case, dress all the 
soil where the Cabbage family is to be 
planted heavily with soot, and fork it in 
prior to planting. Or you may purchase one 
of the several soil fumigants, destructive 
agents for all soil insects, and use that. It 
will also be worth your while when you ob¬ 
tain any description of plants of the Cabbage 
family to make up in a pan or pail a solu¬ 
tion of clay, paraffin, soot, and soft soap, 
making of it with water quite a thick paste. 
Into that dip the roots of the plants in small 
handsful at a time, well coating them with 
the paste, then planting them carefully but 
firmly. Next winter a dressing of gas-lime, 
three-quarters of a bushel per rod, should be 
forked iiKo the infested ground.] 

Parsnips. —I quite agree with what Mr. 
Cornhill has written with respect to the 
mistake made so generally of sowing Parsnip- 
seed so early that excessively large roots 
result. No doubt the primary reason is that 
because so hardy, growers gef Parsnip-seed 


sown early to have the work done before 
the pressure of more enlarged sowings has 
come on. But, added to this error in sow¬ 
ing so early, there is the faulty sowing on 
soil that is too highly manured, which is 
wrong. When grown large, Parsnips con¬ 
tain a far larger proportion of sap or water 
than is desirable, ana when cooked are very 
soft and pulpy. When the roots are left 
closer together, the soil being of very 
moderate fertility, the roots then from 
9 inches to 10 inches long are very solid, and 
the flesh of a well flavoured, marrowy tex¬ 
ture. Generally, Parsnip-seed is sown early 
in March, quite two months earlier than 
Mr. Cornhill sows, yet it is doubtful whether 
germination is better so early than it is laic 
in May. Were small roots commonly con¬ 
sumed, and whole, without being peeled, 
Parsnips would be iu far greater request for 
table than they now are.—A. D. 

The Cabbage tribe and club-root. Prob¬ 
ably scientific inquiry in relation to fungoid 
life as it affects vegetation seldom more truly 
went wrong than when it classed the nodules 
or swellings seen on the roots of pod-bearing 
plants with those swellings sometimes seen 
on the roots of the Cabbage tribe. Those 
nodules, the work of bacteria, are perfectly 
natural and healthy, and perform valuable 
service. The swellings on roots of the Cab¬ 
bage tribe, whether produced by maggot or 
the slime-fungus, are very harmful and de¬ 
structive to life. Not infrequently these 
latter diseases arise in the seed-bed or in 
the drills in which seed of the Cabbage tribe 
has been sown. For that reason it is well, in 
relation to both formB of attack, to dust the 
seed-beds heavily with soot, and mix it with 
the soil before sowing ; also, after the seed is 
sown, to tread the soil firmly, as so doing 
helps to render the fly which deposits on the 
plants the eggs which create the maggot le«3 
likely to do so with success. Still further, an 
occasional watering with soot-water or free 
dusting of the plants with soot should greatly 
help to keep the fly a£ bay. Where Cabbage- 
plants suffer from" the slime-fungus, bath 
freshly-slaked lime and sulphur should be 
mixed with the soil, and also dusted over the 
plants.—D. 

Peas In light soil In summer. —It may 

appear out of place to write on this subject 
at this season, as for the past year or two hot 
summers have not been the rule. Reading 
the note at. page 142 by “Bourne Vale” re¬ 
minded me of past difficulties. Peas are 
wanted daily in the summer, and I was often 
sorely troubled to produce them. I adopted 
“Bourne Vale’s ” method and sowed deeply— 
indeed, even then I used trenches for the 
crop and not very tall growers. In this way 
I kept up the supply at a difficult season, the 
varieties being Marrows 3 feet to 4 feet high. 
For this crop I never used stakes. The Peas 
w r ere sow’n 5 feet or 6 feet between the rows, 
and allowed to grow like field Peas. I admit 
they looked somewhat untidy, but the results 
were excellent. The haulm covered the sur¬ 
face and kept the ground cool, and those 
varieties that were noted for their branching 
habit did-best. It was useless to sow the 
w T ell-known Duke of Albany or any variety 
that does not crop for a fairly long period. 
The soil was light, resting on gravel.— B. 

Curled Chervil. —I think this is not suffi¬ 
ciently known and valued as a “garnishing 
herb,” especially for winter U6e. I find it 
far more useful than Parsley for this pur¬ 
pose, as it withstands the coldest weather 
without any protection, and, even after it ha« 
been under the snow, “comes up smiling,” 
when Parsley looks most miserable. T grow 
Curled Chervil in any odd corner aKout the 
garden, but find it thrives best in damp and 
shady places on my light 6oil. I sow it twice 
a year—in spring and again in August, as 
soon as the seed is ripe, so as to have nice, 
strong, young plants for winter use. I also 
use it as a flavouring herb in soups and stews 
and salads.— Priscilla. 

Yellow-fleshed Potatoes.— In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated I see an inquiry, on page 163, for yellow- 
fleshed Potatoes. May I say that Messrs. Vilmorin, 
Quai de la M^gisscrie, Paris, offer collections of 
twelve varieties of yellow-fleshed Potatoes, some of 
which I have sent for. They are infinitely superior 
in flavour to nnv English variety lhat I know 
A. C. CimunNnTON. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE KING OF TOMPKINS COUNTY. 
This is a most useful late variety, and may 
be used either for cooking or dessert. It will 
be seen from the illustration ^hat it is an 
enormous cropper. The fruits are large, and 
vary somewhat in shape and colour; the 
true form is conical, slightly higher on one 
side than on the other, well-developed ribs 
are carried from crown to base, but become 
less pronounced as they go downwards ; the 
eye is very characteristic, being deeply de¬ 
pressed, rather large, but only partially 
open, and the stem is rather long and slen¬ 
der. The fruit is solid ; good orchard-grown 
samples reach an individual weight of from 
10 ozs. to 12 ozs. ; this weight is increased at 
a great loss of crop on hard-pruned trees. 
Orchard fruits, too, gain a great advantage in 
colour, for those most exposed become almost 
a self scarlet on the sunny side, changing to 
pale yellow with scarlet streaks on the less 
favoured portion of the fruits. Fruits from 
hard-pruned trees, wliich make a quantity of 
gross summer growth, are greenish-yellow, 
with scarcely a suggestion of colour. This 
Apple as in season from January to April, 
and may be kept even later. High-coloured 
samples compare well with the best-coloured 
American fruits, while the quality is excel¬ 
lent, flavour sub-acid and pleasant, texture 
crisip, and it is a most easily-digested Apple. 
It is an Apple worth growing largely by 
those who can content themselves with a very 
limited use of the knife, and who will apply 
the time frequently wasted in the over-use of 
that instrument to the application of suit¬ 
able food at the roots when it becomes neces¬ 
sary. T. 

CORDON PLUMS. 

I wonder liow often the grower is able to 
chronicle a full crop of Plums in the open on 
standards and bushes—hardly, I should think, 
in one season out of four. No matter how pro¬ 
lific the variety may be and how densely 
flowered, spring frosts are too often respon 
eible for the absence of fruit; it is difficult 
to protect such trees effectively either from 
frost or from birds, and their size only admits 
of a few in comparatively small gardens. 
Alike from the number that can be planted in 
a small area, the variety ensuring a long 
supply, and the easy way in which they can 
be protected, the cordon system of culture for 
Plums should be as persistently advocated as 
for Pears and Apples ; with care and atten¬ 
tion one is generally sure of at least a fair 
crop of fruit. Where no wall or fence is 
available to which the trees may be trained, 
an improvised fence, even of a rough charac¬ 
ter, is better than very scanty support, as it 
affords facilities for the protection that is so 
essential a feature in successful culture. 
This may take the form of ordinary fish- 
netting to ward off attacks of birds both on 
bud and fruit, and of tiffany or scrim canvas 
against frost. The initial cost of the two 
latter materials is somewhat heavy, but if 
thoroughly well dried and stored awav it will 
stand several years’ service. Nearly all the 
Gages respond admirably to this form of cul¬ 
ture. Also, in later dessert sorts, Coe’s 
Golden Drop and Ickworth Imperatrice (the 
latter very sweet and rich if allowed to hang 
until it shrivels), and in cooking sorts Early 
Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and Monarch, ar¬ 
ranged in order of ripening, are grand crop¬ 
pers. Very little winter pruning is neces¬ 
sary if sufficient attention is given through 
tho'summer months. Avoid early stopping— 
that is, leave this work until the time is past 
for much after-growth. The grey aphis is 
one of the worst enemies the Plum-grower 
has to deal with, but it can be kept in check 
by repeated svringings with some insecticide, 
of which Abol is one of the cheapest and most 
effectual. In such work—and, indeed, in 
all attentions bestowed on the trees—the 
grower is greatly helped by the ease with 
which the operations can be performed—no 
ladders, steps, or anvthing of the kind, 
everything easily done from the ground level, 
and every part of the trees open to close 
observation. E. B. S. 


UNHEALTHY APPLE-TREES. 

Will you please inform me what the enclosed Apple- 
tree cuttings are suffering from? I have recently 
taken possession of an orchard, and find most of the 
trees affected in this way. The soil is heavy, and 
clay underneath.—A. A. Lucas. 

[Judging by the condition of the sample 
of wood you send, the trees are in an ex¬ 
hausted and unhealthy condition, this aris¬ 
ing, we should say, in great measure from an 
impoverished soil, and partly as i. result of 
the orchard needing draining to relieve the 
soil of superfluous moisture. If correct in 
our assumption, the draining should be put in 
hand forthwith, as the necessary measures 
to restore the soil to a more fertile condition 
cannot be undertaken until this is com¬ 
pleted. Being quite in the dark as to 
whether the orchard occupies sloping 
ground or if nearly leve\ we are 
unable to advise you as to the best way of 
draining it. The directions we give will 
therefore be of a general nature, which you 
can either adopt in their entirety or modify 
as may seem to be best suited to the needs of 
the case. In the first place, a 6-inch main 



Apple King of Tompkins County, as grown in Suffolk. 


drain, laid 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches deep, 
having a good outfall, is a matter of neces 
sity. Then side or branch drains, 5 yards 
apart, should. be laid and connected with 
the latter in an oblique or transverse direc¬ 
tion, according to the lie of the land, about 
2 feet 6 inches in depth. Fill the trenches 
above the pipes in all cases with brickbats, 
clinkers, or similar materials, or even with 
faggots, to within 6 inches of the surface, to 
ensure free drainage of water from the sur¬ 
face. In the event of your not employing a 
man capable of doing this in a proper man¬ 
ner, your best course would be to consult an 
agricultural drainer, who would, without 
doubt, give an estimate and carry out the 
work cheaply and in an expeditious manner 
for you. The draining completed, and any 
surplus soil remaining over having been 
spread or used to fill up hollows or any in¬ 
equalities on the surface, the course will be 
clear for applying whatever you can most 
conveniently afford in the shape of manure 
for the benefit of the roots of the trees. If 
the orchard is on Grass, and there is no ob- 
1 jection to sacrificing the turf, it is a good 


plan to dig up the latter to a depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches, and to as far a a th© 
branches of each individual tree extend, and 
place on one side. Then, with a fork, lightly 
loosen the soil and place thereon a 3-inch 
layer of good farmyard manure, and place 
the turf on top of this, after chopping it 
roughly to pieces. Simply putting the 
manure on the turf beneath the trees sup¬ 
plies the roots with a certain amount of 
nutriment, but not to anything approaching 
the same extent as when the turf is broken 
up. Another way, when farmyard manure 
is not available is to apply artificials. The 
best results from their use, too, are obtained 
when the surface is broken up as in the fore¬ 
going instance. If the ground is cultivated 
beneath the trees, the farmyard manure may 
then be laid on as a mulch, but hoe or lightly 
prick in the artificials. A good manure for 
this purpose would be as follows : Take \ cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia, £ cwt. sulphate of 
potash, and 3 cwt. superphosphate of lime ; 
mix thoroughly, and apply at the rate of 
3 ozs. per square yard. Another good for¬ 
mula is : 1 cwt. bone-meal, 1 cwt. dissolved 
bones, 2 cwt. kainit; mix as before, and 
apply \ lb. per square yard. With regard to 
the unclean condition of the bark of the 
trees, this can be remedied by spraying them 
without further delay with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. This, besides killing insects and their 
eggs, Lichen and Moss, will also relieve the 
trees of all loose and scaly bark. You can 
obtain the ingredients ready mixed Tor 
making caustic wash from any dealer in gar¬ 
den sundries, when all that is required is to 
dissolve them and dilute the resultant liquid 
according to directions sent with the chemi¬ 
cals.] _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Budding Apples and Pears.-Kindly inform 
me when the branches containing the scions for 
budding above outside are ready. I understand they 
are ready when the outer bark has attained the well- 
pronounced colour and by the elasticity of the tissues 
under pressure of the finger. I also understand 
shoots rather advanced In maturity are to be pre¬ 
ferred to those which are in a completely herbaceous 
stage of growth. Please explain the points raised 
fully, especially the elasticity of the tissues under 
pressure of the fingers, also give me any other in¬ 
formation likely to help me.—ANXIOUS. 

[The time for the budding of Apples and 
Pears depends a great deal on the nature of 
the season and the condition of growth. In a 
hot season the bark on the stocks would rise - 
i.e., separate freely from the wood—earlier 
than would be the case when vegetation is in 
a more backward condition, or, in other 
words, if the season is a late one. By the 
same rule, the young shoots which furnish the 
buds would also be in fit condition earlier in 
the former contingency than in the latter, 
consequently no hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down respecting the matter. In normal 
seasons August and the early part of Septem¬ 
ber are the periods when the operation, with 
respect to the two fruits named is generally 
carried out, as the bark then, as a rule, rises 
freely, and the young shoots are in that con¬ 
dition that the buds, which are then plainly 
discernible in the axils of the leaves, are 
just right for removal. In both cases it is 
well to make a preliminary test first on one 
or two of the stocks, and then on the buds of 
a variety you wish to propagate. As before 
mentioned, if the bark of the stock rises well, 
they are ready, and if the bark separates 
readily from the wood of the buds, they are 
in fit condition also. The shoots from which 
the buds are to be taken should be of the 
current season’s growth, firm in texture and 
full-grown. Select the buds from the middle 
portion only, as these make the best growth. 
Place the shoots with their ends in water, so 
that they keep fresh, a water-pot sufficing for 
this purpose. Also cut away the leaves, but 
leave the leaf stalk of the buds intended for 
use before removing them from the scion or 
shoot. Always .prepare the bud before 
making the T-shaped incision on the stock 
for its reception, as this can then be made of 
the right size, and the bud inserted before 
the wound has time to dry. Both the pre¬ 
paration of the bud and the making of the 
incision on the stock must be done expe¬ 
ditiously, as on this the success of the opera¬ 
tion largely depends. As soon as inserted, 
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the bark should be closed round the bud, and 
at once be firmly bound with a strip of raffia. 
When preparing the buds, care must be taken 
not to remove the “core ” when taking out 
the woody matter, otherwise they will fail to 
grow.] 

Almond-trees (Amygdalus).—What is the best 
soil to plant these in. and what is the best position'.' 1 
Do they require protecting in winter? Would they 
be likely to do well in Norfolk? Wliich variety is 
best for outdoor planting and which variety for grow¬ 
ing in pots in a moderately warm greenhouse?— 
Voltaire. 

[A fairly good, yet effectually-drained, loam 
is the most suitable for an Almond-tree. 
With regard to the best position, it is very 
essential that the tree be fully exposed to the 
sun, as the thorough ripening of the wood 
thereby set up will greatly assist the forma¬ 
tion of flower-buds. If in a somewhat shel¬ 
tered position, it is an advantage, as the 
flowers are produced so early in the year that 
protection from keen winds will often prevent 
them getting injured. The Almond-tree 
would do well in Norfolk. The common 
Almond, with semi-double, rose-coloured 
flowers, the variety dulcis, with deeper- 
coloured blossoms, and macrocarpa, whose 
light-coloured flowers are larger than those 
of the others, are all good. For flowering in 
pots in the greenhouse, the Peach is prefer¬ 
able to the Almond, the white, pink, and red 
forms, with semi-double blossoms, being well 
adapted for the purpose.] 

Beale on Peach-trees.— Will you p!«:tse advise 
me the best way to destroy scale on Peach-trees? 1 
herewith enolo6e a shoot for your inspection.— 
Sussex, 

[The trees are now too far advanced for 
dealing with scale insects. This must be 
postponed till the leaves have dropped in 
autumn, when you may either spray the trees 
with one of the specifics sold for that purpose 
or dress the trees with a home-made mixture, 
consisting of 1 pint each of clay, sulphur, 
soot, and £ pint of soft-soap. Pass the clay 
through a fine sieve, and mix the other two 
ingredients with it. Then dissolve the soap 
in 4 gallon boiling water, and add the solu¬ 
tion to the foregoing. Stir all thoroughly, 
and dilute with more hot water if necessary. 
When complete, the mixture should be of the 
consistency of thick paint. Apply with a 
half-worn-out but clean paint-brush, and be 
careful, in dealing with the young wood, to 
work the brush in every instance from the 
base towards the tips of the shoots, and never 
in the reverse direction.] 


Melons in pots.— I wi-h to grow some Melons in 
pots, and would be much obliged if vou will tell me 
what sized pots should be employed for the final 
shift. 1 should also be obliged if you will tell me 
if Melons are not the better of daily syringing until 
the fruits begin to ripen.— Amateur. 

[Pets from 14 inches to 16 inches in 
diameter are suited for Melon-growing. By 
using the term final shift-, we assume you are 
under the impression that the plants need 
repotting perhaps twice between the seedling 
stage and that of finally planting them out. 
If the seeds are sown singly in small 60-sized 
pots, the resulting plants can be transferred 
to the pots in which they are to fruit so 
soon as they have developed the first pair 
of true leaves. The exceptions to this rule 
are when large pots are not at the moment 
at disposal and when the house in which they 
are to be grown will not for a time be at 
liberty. In these circumstances give them 
a shift into larger pots by all means, and so 
avert the risk of t-lieir becoming root-bound 
—a condition fatal to the well-being of young 
Melon-plants. The soil used for filling* these 
large pots should be in a dry condition and 
well consolidated by ramming. The plants 
will then make short-jointed, fruitful growth, 
and, all conditions being right, you may 
reasonably look for each to mature from 
three to four fruits. Except when the female 
flowers are open, the plants may, as a rule, 
be syringed twice daily from the seedling 
stage until the fruits are about to colour. 
While Retting of the female flowers is going 
forward the plants should receive no more 
water than will prevent them from flagging, 
keeping the internal atmosphere fairly dry 
to ensure the pollen on the male flowers 
being both abundant and potent.] 

Poach~hOU868. —Where there is more than 
one house, the Peach-houses are usually 


worked on the same principle as the vineries, 
60 that the season of ripe fruits may extend 
from May till October. The first house 
will now be thinned both in branches and 
also fruits, but the careful man does not rush 
things. A few extra fruits may remain till 
the stoning is completed, and so long as the 
leaves do not encroach upon each other, 
stealing each other’s air and light, the work 
they do will be useful, only never permit 
overcrowding. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 

Cun licence (IF. A 7 .).—By the Gun 
Licences Aot every person who uses or 
carries a gun must take out a gun licence, 
costing 10s., which will be dated the day it 
is issued, and will expire on the 31st day of 
July following. A penalty is incurred by 
anyone who carries or uses a gun without 
having such a licence, but there are sundry 
exceptions, and no penalty is incurred by a 
person using or carrying a gun in a dwell¬ 
ing house or the curtilage thereof. The term 
curtilage has a restricted meaning, and 
would probably be held to be confined to such 
buildings or to such a small garden as would 
pass in a conveyance of the dwelling house 
without specific mention. The occupier of 
land, however, has the right of scaring birds 
or killing vermin without incurring a penalty 
if he has not a gun licence, but “killing ” is 
not “scaring,” and you must bear the dis¬ 
tinction in mind. If the occupier has a gun 
licence for himself, his servant, acting under 
his orders, may “scare birds or kill vermin ” 
without taking out a licence. 


BEE8, 

Insurance of hives (K . A".).—Some two or 
three years ago a system of hive insurance 
was started, but whether it is yet in operation 
I am unable to eay definitely. The cost, 
however, w-as 3d. per hive, and applied to 
damage that might be done by the bees— 
stinging human beings, cattle, or other 
domestic animals. Insurance, I believe, 
was effected through the secretaries of local 
bee-keeping associations, and you would be 
able to learn the desired particulars through 
any member of your local bee-keeping asso¬ 
ciation. Failing this, a note to Mr. E. H. 
Taylor, Welwyn, Herts, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope, would doubtless furnish 
you with the desired information.—J. T. 
Bird. 


BIRDS. 

Canary moulting (Fire Years’ Header). 
—In a case of this kind, it does good to vary 
the diet as much as possible, and to allow the 
bird a good deal of liberty. Allow her, 
therefore, about the room as much as pos¬ 
sible, and place another hen with her for 
company if it can be managed. Give Hemp 
pretty freely, and Parrish’s chemical food 
daily, as much as she cares to take. Give, 
too, a little raw Apple, and allow bathing 
whenever the day is mild.—J. T. Bird. 


POULTRY. 

Eggs failing to hatch {A. T. L.).— You 
give us practically no particulars, so that it 
is difficult to say with any degree of certainty 
why your eggs are failing to hatch. I think, 
however, the cause is due to the fact that 
during the three weeks’ incubation insuffi¬ 
cient moisture is being supplied to the eggs. 
Rather than damp the eggs each day with a 
wet cloth, I think a better plan is to water 
the earth round the nest-box two or three 
times a week.—E. T. B. 

Dead chicks in incubator {Mrs. A. M taker).— 
It is difficult to eay without actually seeing your in¬ 
cubator and your stock birds what is the cause of 
the poor hatching results you are getting. It looks 
very much as though an insufficient supply of mois¬ 
ture was reaching the eggs, and the next butch of 
eggs you incubate you had better try damping them 
occasionally with a wet cloth just before the drawer 
is replaced after cooling. On the nineteenth day the 
eggs should be dipped into water heated to about 
102 degs. F. I should advise you als** to run your 
egg-drawer at 104 degs., Instead of 1021 degs — 
E. T. B. 


HINT8 FOR THE. AMATEUR. 

Outdoor gardon. —This is the season when 
those who have many beds and borders to fill 
will carefully consider their re-sources, and 
if more plants are wanted, insert more cut¬ 
tings or sow seeds of suitable subjects, to 
meet the demand. Stocks, Asters, Scabious, 
Zinnias, and Marigolds will do very well now 
I in a cool frame or cool greenhouse. Ver- 
1 benas, Petunias, Salpiglossis, and a few other 
things which are rather tender may have a 
little warmth to start them. Hardy peren¬ 
nials of all kinds may be sown now, either in 
boxes in a cold-frame or in drills in beds out¬ 
side. The outside sowings may take place 
early in April. Hardy plants of all kinds 
may be divided and replanted now. Strong- 
growing things, such as Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and Chrysanthemums should be 
broken up and the pieces for replanting taken 
from the outside. The modern way of plain¬ 
ing herbaceous borders is in groups, six or 
more plants in a group, but where there are 
several borders to plant, it is interesting to 
have one border filled with single specimens 
correctly labelled. Prune and train Clema¬ 
tises, Wistarias, Ceanothus, and other 
climbers. Weakly Clematises, especially those 
of the Jackmanni type, may be cut rather 
hard back. The different varieties of Pyrus 
japoniea look well on a dwarf wall, and may 
be grown in bush form in the shrubbery. A 
stock of Roses may be quickly worked up now 
by grafting on roots of the Dog Rose plunged 
in gentle bottom-heat. This is a very easy 
and sure way of increavsing stock. 

Fruit garden. —The season for fruit-tree 
planting is fast ebbing away, and those who 
wish to plant Raspberries, Loganberries, or 
Strawberries should lose no time. Other 
fruits may yet be planted with success if the 
work is carefully done, with a little fine soil 
placed among the roots, and the whole made 
firm. Mulch on the surface with good 
manure. When late-planted trees or bushes 
die, it is generally due to neglect. Look 
round Plum-trees and remove suckers. When 
stone-fruits are subject to gumming, a good 
dressing of lime will be useful. We do not, 
as a rule, use lime enough on fruit-land. 
There are less canker and gumming on lime¬ 
stone soil, and we might take note of this. 
Wounds from canker and gumming may be 
cleaned out with a sharp knife or chisel and 
dressed with Stockholm tar. This will 
smother and destroy the disease, which is of a 
fungoid character.* The only real cure for 
canker, in my opinion, is to plant on prepared 
stations. We must not forget that surface- 
rooting trees on a dwarfing stock must be 
supported with surface dressings. If this is 
not d°ne, the trees will fail to do their best. 
Nuts and Figs should have what pruning is 
required now. The object of the Nut-pruner 
should be to obtain plenty of feathery spray. 
The bushes are kept open in the centre, and 
all suckers removed. 

V8g6tabl8 garden. —Onions which have 
been raised in boxes under glass may be 
taken to cold pits, and exposed, to get them 
well hardened ready for transplanting. The 
ground for their reception will have been 
prepared during the winter, and should be 
in good condition. These are sometimes 
worked in connection with spring-planted 
Strawberries. There are several advantages 
in raising at least a part of the Onion-plants 
under glass, the most important of which is 
no damage from the maggot. Growers of 
Sweet Peas are furnishing an object-lesson 
of the value of thin planting or sowing, espe¬ 
cially as regards garden Peas. The seeds of 
Peas are rather dearer this year, and it is 
quite certain that garden Peas might with 
advantage be planted more thinly, especially 
the Marrow varieties. The round early Peas 
are generally planted too thickly, and the 
seeds to some extent wasted. Successioiial 
crops of many things will be planted during 
this month. Little and often is the rule 
with such things as Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
Radishes, Mustard and Cress. A small sow¬ 
ing of Turnip-rooted Beet and Turnip-rooted 
| Celery may be made, and the main sowing of 
red and white Celery should be made. We 
I used to grow a white solid variety of Celery 
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yeare ago under the name of Incomparable. 
Thie has now, I think, become the Sandring¬ 
ham White. 

Conservatory.— Climbers of the free-grow¬ 
ing section, such as Passion-flowers, Mande- 
villa euaveolens, Tacsonias, etc., are now 
breaking into growth, and should be thinned 
and trained from time to time as required. 
Lapageriae will do in a well-drained bed of 
sandy peat in a cool-house. Snails are de¬ 
structive to the young shoots which rise at 
this season from the base of strong plants. A 
few sifted ashes in a circle round the plant 
will be a protection. The best time to cap¬ 
ture snails and slugs is at night, when they 
are feeding. Go round the plants with a 
light. Greased Cabbage-leaves will be an 
attraction to them among Ferns and other 
plants to which snails are partial, and 
save time in hunting for them. If the con¬ 
servatory is used merely as a show house, 
most of the repotting will be done in other 
structures convenient to the potting-shed. 
This is the season when repotting and train¬ 
ing are usually done, or at least a beginning 
is made now. Tubs are being more largely 
used now for specimen plants, especially for 
Palms, Oranges, and Camellias. This is 
really going back to old times, as these plants 
were commonly grown in tubs or boxes in the 
old days. The plants named and others can 
be successfully grown in tubs, which, in face 
of a growing demand, will doubtless become 
cheaper. Among the most useful flowers for 
cutting now r are bulbs of various kinds, espe¬ 
cially those with rather long stems, which 
yield also a liberal supply of foliage. Nar¬ 
cissi, for instance, are not appreciated with¬ 
out foliage, and if one grows expensive varie¬ 
ties, it is as well to grow some of the cheap 
kinds to provide foliage. The same remark 
applies to Carnations, which are now 
favourite flowers for cutting. Roses require 
some of their own foliage. Sweet Briers 
grown in pots are useful for the sweet sprays 
of foliage to mix with cut Roses, and Aspara¬ 
gus is always useful—I might say indispens¬ 
able. 

Plants for room and table decoration.— 

It is desirable to provide as many changes as 
possible, including both flne-foliaged and 
flowering plants. The demand for table de¬ 
coration is mostly confined to plants in 5-inch 
or smaller pots. There is often a demand 
for small, well-grown plants, such as Ferns, 
Heaths, Primulas, etc., in thumbs and sixties. 
Crotons, Caladiums, and other small fine- 
foliaged plants are very useful for a change 
for table decoration. Among flowering stuff 
Azaleas are now useful for the drawing-room 
table. For halls and staircases, well-grown 
Kentia Palms are very lasting. The conti¬ 
nental-grown Palms, which are for the most 
part grown in light stuff, are not so lasting as 
English plants grown cool in good loam. The 
watering should be in careful hands and the 
leaves kept clean. 

Early Vinery. —Atmospheric moisture and 
ventilation are important details. I am 
assuming the syringe is not used now in the 
early house at any rate, but the necessary 
moisture may be given by damping floors and 
inside borders as often as is necessary. 
Usually this is done twice a day, and a little 

uano or nitrate of soda may be mixed in the 

amping-down water. This will benefit the 
foliage, and good foliage is essential to fine, 
well-finished fruit. Sometimes a little more 
freedom is permitted to the sub-laterals when 
the Grapes begin to colour, but it should not 
be permitted to interfere with the develop¬ 
ment of the main leaves. A little air should 
be left on at night along the ridge, but there 
should be no falling off of the temperature 
till the ripening is finished. 

Late vinery. —Even when no fire-heat is 
used, the buds will now be breaking into 
growth, and as soon as the buds necessary to 
produce the crop can be selected, those not 
required can be rubbed off. A regular system 
of ventilation should be adopted. In late 
houses, planted with thick-skinned Grapes, a 
little fire-heat will be useful now, and which 
may be continued till the weather becomes 
warm in June. Get the work done while the 
sun has power to afford help, and this will 
probably save firing late in autumn. Black 
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Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling may be 
ripened without artificial heat in a well-con¬ 
structed house. Give air early in the morn¬ 
ing to keep the foliage healthy. 

The orohard-houee.— In bright weather 
the syringe may be usefully employed to 
disperse the pollen of stone fruits in cool 
houses during the forenoon. The atmos¬ 
phere under glass may, in a bright season, 
become too dry for the healthy development 
and dispersion of the pollen, and at such 
times a light dewing over with the syringe 
will be useful—at least, I have found it so ; 
but this need not involve regular syringing in 
uncertain weather. A tap with a padded 
stick will also be useful when the pollen is 
dry. The roots of the potted trees must be 
reasonably moist always, but this does not 
mean constant saturation. Rain-water or 
water exposed to the atmosphere in tanks is 
best. 

The early Peach-house.— If the roots are 
healthy and well placed, they will use up 
profitably a good deal of nourishment, and it 
is not necessary to use always the same stimu¬ 
lant. If given in water, 1 oz. of sulphate of 
ammonia to the gallon of water may be used 
to finish the crop ; earlier potash and phoa- 
hate may lie used. The shoots will all have 
een regularly thinned and tied in now, and 
the laterals shortened back. If the crop is 
too heavy, remove a few more from the under¬ 
side of the trellis. It used to be considered 
one fruit to the square foot of trellis would be 
reasonable, but now the condition of the 
trees is studied, and the load is apportioned 
to the strength, and two fruits to the square 
foot are often left. If soft water is avail¬ 
able, the syringe may be used freely to pre¬ 
vent the appearance of red-spider. Night 
temperature, 58 degs. to 60 degs., with a rise 
of 10 degs. before ventilation begins. Close 
early with a saturated atmosphere. 

Cuoumber8.— The plants in a fairly warm 
house will be bearing freely now, and all 
fruits should be cut when large enough for 
use, as seed-bearing is exhausting work. If 
necessary to save seeds, plant a small house 
for the purpose a little later in the season, 
when the sun will do a good deal of the work. 
At this season very little ventilation beyond 
what comes in through the laps of the glass 
will be required if the atmospheric conditions 
as regards moisture are right; neither should 
shade be required yet, though later on a little 
shade may be beneficial. The necessary 
thinning, stopping, and top-dressing will re¬ 
quire frequent attention. 

E. Hobday. 


TBS COKING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 3rd. —Planted more Gladioli. Last 
summer seeds were saved from some of the 
best varieties. The seeds have now been 
sown in drills on a south border. Judging 
from previous experience, many of the corms 
will flower next year, and plants raised at 
home under natural conditions are generally 
more reliable than imported corms. A close 
watch is kept upon the nets used for cover¬ 
ing fruit-trees in blossom, to secure them 
from rough winds. 

April fyh. —We are taking advantage of 
fine days, when the soil works cleanly, for 
sowing or planting the necessary assortment 
of vegetables and salads, especially as regards 
successional crops. Turnip-rooted Beet is 
grown for the first crop, as it comes into use 
earlier than the long-rooted kinds. The 
latter will be in time enough if sown about 
the first of May. Planted a small spare pit 
with dwarf French Beans. Covered the last 
batch of Rhubarb with long litter. 

April 5th. —More cuttings of certain things 
are still being taken—in fact, the propagat- 
ing-house will be full of work for some time, 
as when the stock of bedding-plants is com¬ 
plete, other things, such as Poinsettias, etc., 
will require attention. Shifting on Fuchsias 
and Chrysanthemums. The latter will do 
now in cold-frames, sheltered for a time on 
cold nights with mats. Cuttings of scarce 
Varieties may rtill be taken. 

April 6th. —Grafting is now about finished. 
Small stocks grafted near the ground have 


been earthed up. This prevents the clay 
cracking, and makes sure work. The mow¬ 
ing-machine and roller are going their weekly 
round. Finished planting hardy edging 
plants round the margins of flower-beds. 
Rather wide margins have been planted 
round large beds to save tender things. 

April 7th. —Finished pruning Tea Roses. 
Border Carnations that were kept in pots 
have been planted. We ’prefer planting in 
autumn, but a few are always held over for 
contingencies, and new varieties which are 
purchased in pots are usually kept over till 
spring. Hardy annuals are being sown freely 
now where a vacant spot, requires furnishing. 

April 8th. —Sowed Grass-seeds on a new 
piece of lawn. Black cotton has been used a 
few inches from the ground, to keep off birds. 
We always sow the seeds thickly. A still, 
calm day is seleciod for sowing. The seeds 
are raked in, and a light roller passed over 
to press the seeds into the soil. Planted 
[ more early and second early Potatoes. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWEBS. 

Behmannla angulata (M. A. C.).— Too tender 
for the open border, this is well fitted to brighten 
the greenhouse during summer with its tnil, erect 
spikes, each 2 feet to 3 feet high, and bearing a 
succession of flowers from the base upwards o\or a 
period of many weeks. One of its best features is 
the ease with which it may be grown in small |)Ot.- 
It will thrive in any light, rich eoiI, developing 
quickly from seed, and is l>est grown quite cool to 
prevent the spike, naturally long in the joints, from 
becoming drawn and ungainly. 

Plant for background (Sorah).— The hybrid 
Pentstemons would do quite well for the purpose, and 
thcee flowers may be had in crimson, scarlet, pink, 
and white, and other shades of colour. The Antir¬ 
rhinums would also do quite well, though more part, 
cularly the tall-growing race. To make sure of th- s- 
flowering with the other plants, seeds should Ik* 
sown in January in slight warmth and the plants 
grown on quickly from the start. The Pentslomoiw 
would perhaps be the more serviceable of the two, 
and by raising the plants from cuttings each your or 
by an early sowing of seeds a good display should 
result. 

Plants on clay soil (G. S .).—The best thing von 
can do in order to render the soil suitah’e for plants 
is to incorporate with it all the decayed leaves or 
leaf-soil you can get, also road-grit and rond-ide 
trimmings when partially decomposed. Also give it 
a dressing of lime at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods. 
Old mortar refuse and wood-ar-hes also help grc.itly, 
eo also does making up a mound of coal and wood, 
then gradually piling over it some of the clay, burn¬ 
ing it, and when cold spreading it about and digging 
it In. It is possible to render heavy clay such as 
you have quite suitable for all plants by adding the 
materials we have advised above. 

Plants for steep bank (L. B. McDonald ).—The 
Wiehuraiana Roses are very suitable for such a pur¬ 
pose. They will make enormous growths in om* 
season. We should advise you to plant at the ba.^* 
of the bank, and at about 4 feet apart. A few 
plants could be put in about half-way up in order to 
obtain a quicker effect, although those at the base 
would reach the top in a year or two. Own-root 
plants are the best for the purpose. The original 
type of Rosa Wiehuraiana gives a fine effect when its 
pure white blossoms are produced at the end of 
July, and the fragrance from such a bank is delight¬ 
ful, while the shining foliage is also very effective. 
There is now a goodly number of varieties of varying 
shades, flowering at different times, which would also 
be very suitable for the purpose. 

Treatment of old Fuchsias (E. M. S .).—If your 
plants are straggling in growth prune them into 
shape. Then stand them on the stage of your green¬ 
house, and when they begin to grow* freely turn them 
out of the pots, shake off nearly all the old soil, 
and repot in a mixture of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould with a little sand. Take care not to 
overwater, yet at the same time the soil should he 
kept moderately moist, while a dewing over with 
the syringe two or three times a day will be bene¬ 
ficial. They will then push into growth freely. If 
you wish to have fine plants they may be shifted 
into larger pots when necessary. Do not give liquid- 
manure until the pots are well filled with roots. 
Yes; you can easily raise the seeds of Primula 
obconica in the way you mention. If you have a 
hot-bed, this would be an advantage. 

Planting Carnations (R. G.).—If the ground is 
not yet prepared no time should be lost, as, from 
the middle to the end of March, according to the 
weather, is the best time for planting. On no 
account use very fresh or rank manure. Old hot¬ 
bed or Mushroom-bed-manure is best, and even this 
must be dug in deeply. If, in addition to this, some 
road-trimmings, wood ashes, or burnt garden refuse 
are incorporated, so much the better. If the plants 
have been wintered in pots they should be thoroughly 
hardened off a few duys before being planted out 
Plant them firmly and mulch with some rotten 
manure, placing a neat stick to tall plants to pre¬ 
vent them being snapped asunder by high winds. 
Layered plants from open borders must be lifted 
very carefully in order to obtain as much soil to the 
roots as possible. When Carnations are grown for 
many yeans on the same ground the soil gets Carna¬ 
tion sick, in which case, if a fresh site cannot l>e 
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given them, some 9 inches of the surface should be 
removed and replaced with fresh compost, which 
should be well mixed with the original soil. Carna¬ 
tion* revel in soil containing a large percentage oi 
leaf-mould and grit. 

Treatment of Carmine Pillar and Crimaon 
Bambler Boses (Penwer).-Sound laterals of Car¬ 
mine Pillar generally produce the beet flowers; but 
Crimson Rambler is better upon the long, maiden 
shoots of the previous year. If very healthy and 
your plants are deficient of these long rods, spur the 
growth back about half-way, cutting this out after 
the coming crop has been realised, and encourage 
more young growths for the ensuing year. Young 
growth of the previous summer is much the most 
valuable upon strong growers, but you might get a 
fairly good show this season by spurring them back. 

Failure of Hyacinths (J. G. Armitageh-The 
bulbs sent do not appear to have m a <J e an L 
roots, and without tnese, flowers cannot be hoped for 
What is more, the bulbs are small and poor, so that 
you cannot expect good results from such as you 
send. As far as we can judge the treatment given 
was correct, but a certain portion of the fault may 
have been owing to the soil in which the bulbs were 
potted. Furthermore, if the growing bulbs when re¬ 
moved from the ashes had been covered with in¬ 
verted flower-pots, such treatment would tend to 
draw up the short spikes. However treated, you can- 
not from bulbs like those sent expect a satisfactory 
display of flowere. The weather last season was not 
at all favourable to the ripening of bulbs, hence com¬ 
plaints of non-success are fairly frequent this year. 

Bona borders (Miss A. Champion).-As your 
ground is so heavy we would dig in a I but the 
coarsest of the litter placed around the plants. You 
are wise in not using liquid-manure on such stiff 
soil. Bone-dust and mot will help it greatly. Lse 
the bone-meal at the rate of one P oun { to £ 
square yards, and the soot at the rate of one 8 a ^on 
for the same space. Both are excellent for stiff 
ground, and one of the most effective, while be ng 
perfectly safe. We would use the soot first, 
it in very shallow at the same time as the finer 
litter. The bone can be sprinkled on later, when the 
hoe can be used with more effect, and this wijl cover 
it. sufficiently, besides avoiding any unsightliness from 
the use of soot, which may be sown broadcast, and 
will soon be washed off the wood by rain. 

Harrow border OF. If. C.).-In addition to the 
Snowdrops, Aconites. Lily of the Valley, and Prim¬ 
roses, you might plant quite a variety of 
Ferns, together with Christmas and Lenten Rosea, 
Solomon's Seal. Wood Anemones of all fi ha des, hiird> 
Cyclamens, Hepaticas, London Pride, Daffodils in 
variety, notably the incomparabilis section, with 
Scilla campanulata in variety, Omphalodes \erna. 
Forget-me-not, and a variety of other plants as 
Muscaris, Chionodoxa, and Snowflake. Such Lilies as 
Martagon, candidum, croceum, umbellatum, pyrenai- 
cum, and tigrinum would also succeed, while Alstro- 
meria aurea would probably make itself quite at 
home in such a situation. If you indulge m Primulas 
you should not overlook P. japonica, P. pulverulenta, 
and P. Sieboldi. Wild Violets and Viola cornuta atro- 
purpurea would also be delightful in such a place. 

Boaea for chalk noil (Hayling).—V(e have known 
Roses do well in the position you mention, but if the 
chalk is near the surface it must be removed and 
some stiff loam put in its place. Otherwise, the 
plants dry up too much during a warm summer. 
There is no reason you should not succeed “ tree 
growers are selected. Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. 
Ravarv, Frau Karl Druschki. Duke of Edinburgh, 
General Jacqueminot, Fisher Holmes Dupuy Jamain 
Clruss an Teplitz, Caroline Testout, Clio, Zephirin 
Drouhin. and Captain Hayward we know dowellin 
vour district. Then there are the strong-growing 
Wichuraianas and such climbing £°}y ar )£P a ,? h 
Crimson and Blush Rambler, Wedding Bells, Wa tham 
Bride, and similar-habited varieties that would do 
well provided vou feed and avoid too close proximity 
to the chalk subsoil. Unless very strong growers they 
are not likely to succeed upon their own roots. 

Greenhouse plants for autumn and winter 

(Tip) —You give us no idea of the conveniences you 
possess for growing on the various subjects required 
fo^autumn and winter blooming. For autumn you 
can to a great extent depend upon Chrysanthemums, 
which may. of course, be grown outdoors during the 
summer and taken into the greenhouse when the 
buds ore on the point of expanding. The scarlet- 
flowered Salvia 6plendens and the blue Salvia azurea 
grandiflora supply a welcome change of colour from 
the Chrysanthemums, and may be given much the 
same summer treatment. Primulas may be sown 
from April to July, according to the time they are 
needed in flower. Throughout the summer they can 
he grown in a cold-frame, taking them into the 
greenhouse before autumn frosts set in. Beside the 
numerous varieties of Primula sinensis, 6ome of the 
other kinds, particularly P. kewensis, P. malacoides, 
and P. obconica, are equally valuable for greenhouse 
decoration. Cineraria-seed should be sown in May, 
and the plants grown on in a frame during the 
summer. Besides these, you have, irrespective of 
bulbs, the choice of Cyclamens, which, however, need 
verv careful treatment. Zonal Pelargoniums, East 
Lothian Stocks sown in spring, retarded Lilies and 
Spireeas, with Carnations. A winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. is necessary in order to keep up 
a display of flowers during the late autumn and 
winter months. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laurel-1 eaves eaten (A. Overton).—The holes in 
the Laurel-leaves you send have been caused by one 
of the shot-hole fungi. We should advise you to pick 
off and burn the worst of the infected leaves, and 
syringe the others with Bordeaux mixture. The 
probable cause of many of the plants dying la, we 
think, soil exhaustion and dryness at the roots. We 
should advise you to give the plants a heavy mulch 
of good rotten manure, watering freely so as to wash 
the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 
Write us again if this fails, and send a piece of the 
wood from a plant that has died. 


FRUIT. 

Melons in pots (Jeen Laurie).-Sow the seeds at 
once in 21-inch pots of lightish soil pressed fairly 
firm, covering the seeds with $ inch of soil, and 
standing the pots in a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. Sow two seeds in each pot, discarding the 
weaker within ten days after germination has taken 
place, supporting the remaining plant with a small 
stake betimes, and placing near the glass roof to 
keep it sturdy. In the meantime your fruitmg-pots 
(10-inch or 12-inch, as you have room) should have 
been got in position, clean and w’ell drained, wnth a 
thin layer of Moss or half-decayed leaves over the 
drainage, and the compost made quite firm with the 
potting-stiek. Allow a distance of IS inches between 
the centre of each pot, and run up the bine on a 
single stem, pinching out the point when within 
9 inches of Its limit. Melons enjoy a fairly heavy 
loam, with the addition of a little soot and bone- 
meal; and in placing the soil in, leave space for a 
top-dressing after the fruit is set. Get the plants 
set out in the fruiting-pots before they are pot- 
bound, keeping the little ball of soil well up, deep 
planting often being the cause of the plants canker¬ 
ing at the base. Very little water will be required 


only way out of the difficulty is to have the cesspool 

emptied more frequently.- H. Dutton, Burteough. 

—The expression ” free on rail ” means that the 
seller incurs all expense up to the time the goods 
are put into the hands of the railway company, the 
purchaser paying cost of railway transit. If free 
delivery to purchaser w’ere intended this term would 
not be employed.- S. Waldram .—** Carnations Per¬ 

petual Flowering,” by Montague C. Allwood; to be 
had through any bookseller. We know of no book 
dealing with their cultivation on the American system 
—i.e., growing on benches. ” Carnations and Pinks,” 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, Henrietta-street, Covent 

Garden, W.C.- Beta .—What is known as a self- 

coloured flower is one where the bloom is all of one 
colour. _____________________ 

VAXES OF PLANTS AVD FBUIT8. 
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uhtil the bine begins to run; but you must remember 
that Melons in pots, when once established, take a 
lot (especially when the fruit is swelling), and almost 
daily supplies of liquid-manure, and often clear water 
twice within the twelve hours. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing large Onions (B. B .).—You seem to 
have thoroughly prepared your ground for the recep¬ 
tion of your Onion-plants, and the most you can 
further do, a week before you plant out your Onions, 
will be to give yet another heavy dusting of soot 
and fork it in several inches deep. That will leave 
the soil in fine condition to receive the plants. But 
very much depends on your present treatment of 
them. If you have not done so yet, but can, then 
get other shallow boxes filled with really good soil 
and one-fourth well-decayed manure, and dibble your 
Onion-plants, carefully lifted from the seed-boxes, 
into those, 2 inches apart. Keep them growing on 
in full light and air to make them strong. At the 
end of April lift each plant with a trowel, and put 
them out into rows 15 inches apart and 12 inches 
apart in the rows. Weak liquid-manure, whether 
animal or chemical, made in a large tub of any 
kind, will do the Onions most good. Oyster-shell is 
useless. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chalk for heavy land (.South Oxon ).—Chalk 
exerts much the same influence on heavy land as lime, 
only It Is slower in its action. The benefits derived 
from an application of it to land of this description 
are that, in combination with the acids present 
in the soil, it tends to correct or. in other words, 
sweeten it, while its action on the mineral con¬ 
stituents contained therein, as w'ell as on the humuB 
present, renders both more soluble and ready for 
assimilation by the roots of whatever the crop may 
be that follows afterwards. The heavier the manur- 
ing has been in former years, the more quickly do 
the benefits accruing from its application become 
apparent. A dressing of chalk, therefore, possesses, 
like lime, valuable fertilising properties, and is best 
applied in winter at the rate of 3 lbs. per square 
rod. Btifl clay land is always more easily worked 
after a dressing of lime or chalk. 

Weed in lawn OFeIholme).-Sceing the weed you 
send (Ajuga reptans) has so overrun your bowling- 
green and you And it impossible to clear it out by 
hand-weeding, your only course is to have the green 
deeply dug, incorporating as the work goes on plenty 
of good rotten manure, and at the same time bear¬ 
ing out every bit of the weed you can find. After 
the soil has become firm you can, having well 
trodden it and made it firm, returf it, if you can 
And clean turf in the neighbourhood. If not. you 
must sow it down this month. Another plan would 
be to lift the turf in 8 feet lengths and 1 foot wide, 
lay it on a table and pick out all the weeds, rolling 
it up again ready for relaying. Then you will have 
to fork over the soil and when doing so pick out 
every bit of weed before you finally level the soil and 
make it ready for returflng. After the turf has been 
relaid a good dressing of loam, rotten manure, and 
wood-ashes spread over the turf would help It con¬ 
siderably. If the weather is dry frequent waterings 
will help to start the Grass into growth. If you do 
this you will, we think, not regret the labour 
incurred. 

SBOBT BEPLIE 8. 


Colnbrook, Bickley .—Cut out the dead pieces only. 

- Litcard .—Your best plan will be to purchase 

strong seedling plants and put in at once. Such 
plants can be had from any nurseryman who 

specialises in trees and shrubs.- Enquirer .—Your 

beet plan will be to purchase Wakeley’s Hop manure, 
which you will find advertised in our Issue of 

March 18th, page XVI.- Caramel and Q. J. R.— We 

are not aware that the traps you require can be 
bought in this country, but if you write to M.M. 
Vilmorin et Cie., Paris, they perhaps could give you 
the address of the maker.- A. B— The only con¬ 

clusion we can come to without seeing the leaves is 
that your Violets have been attacked by the Violet- 
leaf spot-fungus. 8ee reply to Canon Dutton, in our 
Issue of March 11th, page 141.- G. G.—lt you could 

E ut the plant on a wall with a good aspect it would 
e far more likely to succeed. Yes; you ought to 
have no difficulty In rooting the cuttings you speak 
of. No; we fear the Violets will do little good so 
near London. — H. J.— It Is very difficult to say why 
your Roses have failed, as you give us no parti- 
culars as to the soil and the sorts you are growing. 
In the case of the Rhododendrons, these must have 
peat or, if your soil is heavy, then plenty of leaf- 
mould must be added. They will not succeed in 

soil in which there is any trace of lime.-T. B. 

No; the caustic alkali solution must be used only 
when tbe fruit-trees are quite dormant. To use it 
for Chrysanthemums would kill them. X .—The 


plants.— Oldcastle.—I, Nephrolepla 
exaltata Pierson!; 2, Sclaginella amoena; 8, For- 

sythia suspensa; 4, Prunus Pissardi.-T. Clarke. 

—Hsemanthus natalensia.-Jf. B. G.—l, Romulea 

rosea; 2, Send again. Have you not mixed Arabis 
flowers with Silene foliage? 3, Corydalis thalictrl- 

folia; 4, Cardamine trifolia.- Mist R. Howell.—Vie 

cannot undertake to name florist flowers.-T. S. 

Harris.— The bulb is that of a Crinum.- W. Evans. 

—Polyanthus Narcissus Jaune supreme.- A. Y. Z.— 

Quite impossible to name a plant from a decayed 

leaf such as you send us.-Magpie.—The double 

pink Hepatics.- A Lover of Ferns.—A piece of a. 

frond or Adiantum sanctae Catherines, we think. 
Please send a complete frond. It is quite impossible 

to name from four pinnse.- Haslemere.— The 

Mezereum (Daphne Mezereum).- Mervyn.— Semper- 

vivum Haworthi.-Beta.—1, Ranunculus, please 

send in bloom; 2, Mossy Saxifrage (Saxifraga hyp- 
noides); 3, Impossible to name from such a specimen 

as you send us.-8. C. F.—1, Stachya lanata; 2, 

Next week; 8, Libonia floribunda. 

Names of fruits.— T. Dent.—Cannot name from 
such specimens.- Woodlands.— Specimens insuffi¬ 

cient. Please read our rules as to naming fruit. 

Linarla Cymbalaria variegata.-Will Mr. 8. 

Arnott, who w-rites of this plant on page 174 of 
Gardening Illustrated, kindly say where it can be 
obtained, as I have inquired for it in vain from the 
principal likely sources in the South of England?— 
T. C. __ 

Growing Mertensia maritima.—I should be 
very grateful for advice from one who has succeeded 
in the after-treatment of seedling Mertensia mari¬ 
tima. The seed germinates readily enough, but all 
the seedlings have invariably died with me, no 
matter what the soil or situation selected for them. 
—A. C. Bart holomew, Park House, Read ing. 

Sparrows destroying Crocuses. -Can yon 
suggest any means to prevent the Sparrows from 
eating out the hearts of white and striped Crocuses? 
For many years lines of black cotton, as in the 
London parks, have had the desired result, but this 
year the birds have apparently learned that the black 
thread cannot catch them, and I see them dodging in 
and out and gaily destroying the Crocuses and peck¬ 
ing the blossoms off my Scilla sibirica. Can any¬ 
thing be done? I take all nests in April and May, 
and have tried traps, but the Sparrows still beat me. 
Any suggestions that you or any of your readers 
can give I shall be most grateful for.— Catherine 
Gasrell. _ 

CATALOGUES BECEIVED. 

Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
—List of Hardy Perennials. 

J. Chsal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex.— Spring Cata¬ 
logue of Dahlias. 

N. M. Toomer, 4, Northbrook-strcet, Newbury.— 
Garden, Dairy, Estate, and Farm Supplies, 1911. 

"Replies by post.— Queriests who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions : — 

(1) A stamped 6elf-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered Iby post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Post” written 
on the left top corner. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prime of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES IN THE GARDEN. 
I was glad to see, the other day, a protest 
against the exaggeration of a modern fashion 
of garden arrangement, which, if it continues 
to increase, may become almost as great a 
tyranny as “carpet bedding” itself—I mean 
the misuse of what is known as a “colour 
scheme.” Miss Jekyll did infinite service to 
the hardy herbaceous garden when she 
showed the superiority of carefully-con¬ 
sidered planting and grouping over the hap¬ 
hazard, “hopelessly mixed” border which is 
commonly seen. But her disciples—as is 
usually the case—have exaggerated and dis¬ 
torted her ideas, and when one comes to see 
“ colour schemes ” which can be bought, 
ready-made, by the yard, one feels that the 
old spirit of unthinking adherence to the pre¬ 
vailing fashion is still rife among us. Fashion 
no longer dictates rows of Pelargoniums, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, and Lobelias (and these flowers, 
l>eautiful in themselves if rightly used, are 
now despised and neglected in consequence), 
but it is decreed that the border must pass 
from red to blue and from blue to yellow by 
certain arbitrary gradations, and this idea is 
being slavishly followed, until much spon¬ 
taneous charm and beauty are lost. It is 
also laid down that a group of one kind of 
flower may not be repeated further on in the 
border. Thus, our favourites are allowed no 
special pre-eminence. It is gardening from a 
distance—a complete subordination of the in¬ 
dividual flower to the general effect. Person¬ 
ally, I love individuals among flowers too 
much to treat them in this high-handed 
fashiou ; and the “scheme” (if it can so be 
called) which I am trying to carry out is to 
make one, or possibly two, flowers pre¬ 
eminent in their season. This also seems to 
me more natural, for Nature gives us “ Prim¬ 
rose-time,” “Cowslip-time,” Bluebell-time,” 
and many others, with complete success. My 
ideal border would be attractive, with its 
fresh growing shoots and patches of spring 
flowers, from earliest March (when, by the 
way, the Madonna Lily and the Pseony-shoots 
are a delight to see); but the first real glory 
would be “Tulip-time” in May, when the 
clumps of old English and Darwin Tulips, 
planted thickly in front of and among the 
perennials, come into bloom. In June would 
follow Pmony and Iris-time, and in July the 
blue spires of Delphinium, mixed with Ma¬ 
donna and Orange Lilies, would) reign 
supreme. 

In my own garden there is a lull during 
August and early September, when I am 
usually away from home, and the border pro¬ 
duces its final, and not least beautiful, effect 
in late September and October, when the 
Michaelmas Daisies make a soft mauve 
cloud, hiding behind their fresh, delicate 
beauty the debris of the summer flowers. Of 
course, the choice of flowers is entirely a 
matter of taste. Any others might be chosen 
to reign in their season, but I find that in a 
12-feet wide bolder there ie room, by careful 
planting, to have sufficient of about the num- 
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ber of kinds I have mentioned for each to be 
really effective in its season. And there is 
room between and among them for some 
clumps of grey foliaged plants, such as San* 
tolina and Southernwood, and for a few 
smaller favourites—Sweet Williams, Pinks, 
and some annuals—sown among the Tulips. 
I am also going to try a few tall standards of 
Roses of the Lady Gay type—perhaps three 
or four in 50 yards of border. These will 
have large clumps of Tulips underneath 
them, with, perhaps, a few Tufted Pansies or 
other low-growing plants, which will not 
smother them. I find that this sort of ar¬ 
rangement gives me abundance of my 
favourite flowers in their season, and pro¬ 
vides more variety and character to the bor¬ 
der than I can get in any other way. 

_L. D. D. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Flowers from the open air.— Enclosed are 
blossoms from wall plants out-of-doors in a 
terrace garden, and Cyclamen (the green¬ 
house variety) flowering unprotected in the 
rockery. The blossoms are Clianthus puni- 
ceus, Mimosa dealb&ta (a lovely sight), Jas- 
minum primulinum, and Cyclamen persicum. 
—Lady A. Christie, Taplty Parh , Instow, 
N. Devon. 

Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees.— Mr. 

Bunyard is quite right about not pruning 
newly-planted fruit-trees, which is the prac¬ 
tice of the best growers in France and Eng¬ 
land. One loses nothing by leaving the poor 
little branches to take their own way for the 
first summer. “ D’s ” remarks on other 
things are beside the question, which con¬ 
cerns the Apple, Pear, and hardy fruit-trees 
generally. 

Galanthus virescens.— The Green Snow¬ 
drop (Galanthus virescens) is one of the very 
latest of the Snowdrops to flower, and this 
year it was in good condition- at the end of 
March. It is far from being so pleasing as 
the ordinary Snowdrops, but it has a beauty 
of its own, which appears to grow upon one 
in course of time. The flowers are almost 
all green, with the exception of a margin of 
white on the outer segments.—S. Arnott. 

Amaryllis and Imantophyllum In bloom. 
—A group of these early in March reminds 
one of their exceptional value for decoration 
at this time of year. The old I. miniatum has 
been improved and new tints obtained, and 
the skill of the hybridiaer has put wonder¬ 
ful colours into the Amaryllis. In its stately 
and impressive beauty it stands alone. 
Iinantophyllums are of easy culture, and any¬ 
one with a fair knowledge of plant culture 
can grow the Amaryllis satisfactorily.— 
Byfleet. 

Hymenoeallls maoroetephana.— This has 
long, 6trap-shaped leaves, from which. is 
pushed in) a stout stem, bearing an umbel of 
several flowers. These flowers are white, 
somewhat Eucharis-like, and most agreeably 
scented—indeed, they resemble in this respect 


many of the Pancratiums. It is a very beau 
tiful plant and free blooming. To succeed in 
its culture, this Hymenocallis requires the 
temperature of a stove. Its early history is 
unknown, but it is commonly considered to be 
of garden origin. 

Early-flowering Daffodils.— I am sur¬ 
prised to see so little notice of the variety 
Henry Irving among the notes relating to 
early Daffodils which appear in the gardening 
press, as with me it comes very soon after 
minimus and cyclamineus, and as early as 
any of the varieties of pallidus preecox, which 
is one of the earliest of the large Trumpet 
Daffodils. Henry Irving gives a good, bold 
bloom of & fine yellow, and holds its flowers 
well up. I know some market growers who 
cultivate it largely for forcing, and who are 
highly successful with it.— Ess. 

Erloa fastigiata. —This uncommon species 
of greenhouse Heath is of a dense, twiggy, 
yet rather upright growth, in general appear¬ 
ance somewhat suggesting a compact form of 
Erica gracilis. The flowers are small, and in 
colour pale mauve. There is a form bearing 
the name of E. fastigiata rosea, whose blos¬ 
soms are of a much deeper tint than in the 
type. It is a very pretty Heath, and one that 
is likely to be grown in greater numbers by 
market men. The date of its introduction is 
1797, but, like many Cape Heaths, it would 
appear, after a time, to have almost, if not 
quite, dropped out of cultivation. 

Cagea lutea—a dwarf form.— There is a 
pretty little dwarf variety of the common 
Gagea lutea, which is not usually known, but 
which is only about 5 inches or 6 inches high, 
and which has flowered from late February 
until nearly the end of March this spring. It 
was, I believe, found near Durham a good 
many years ago, and I should be glad to know 
if there are many who grow this or other 
dwarf varieties of’this, whose neat leaves and 
pretty, though only greenish-yellow, flowers 
ore very pleasing.— Ess. 

White and pink Chlonodoxae.— Those 
who have bulbs of the white and pink varie¬ 
ties of any of the Chionodoxas or Glories of 
the Snow, cannot fail to be pleased with the 
beauty they present in early spring. Some 
of the white varieties are as pure as the 
Snowdrop ; others have a mere tinge of blue ; 
others, again, are of the faintest pink; and 
some individual plants range from that tint 
to deep pink. Varieties such as these are in 
commerce, although higher in price than the 
ordinary blue or blue and white forms.— 
S. A. 

8piraea Thunfoergl forced.— Among the 
numerous hardy shrubs that are forced pre¬ 
maturely into bloom, this delightful little 
Spiraea is particularly prominent. It is an 
old and well-known species, and naturally 
forms a rather dense, twiggy bush, whose 
slender branches arch over in a graceful 
manner. The flowers are pure white, and 
borne in such profusion that the entire speci¬ 
men is a mass of that tint. Their beauty is 
enhanced by the fact that the tender green 
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unfolding leaves make their appearance 
simultaneously with the blossoms. As 
Spiraea Thunbergi flowers naturally so early 
in the season when in the open ground, it is 
very easily forced. 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carriers.— In the issue 
of March 11th there is a note from a corre¬ 
spondent upon this Rose, which was intro¬ 
duced by V. Schwartz in 1879. It is as hardy 
and indifferent of situation as the old Gloire 
de Dijon, and well suited for any purpose. 
It is ‘almost evergreen, is a good grower 
and constant bloomer, one of the largest- 
flowered climbers, and has almost thornless 
wood. No season comes amiss to it. The 
flowers are always of good shape, and very 
fragrant. It mav be planted on arches, 
pillars, and pergolas, grown as standards or 
dwarfs, and is by no means a bad Rose for 
pegging down. It is one of the most reliable 
for town and suburban cultivation.—A. P. 

Foolish garden design.— Readers of the 
illustrated papers in France and England 
must have lately seen many doubtful pictures 
in the way of gardens, usually the very oppo¬ 
site of natural or picturesque, and we ob¬ 
serve in a recent number of Punch one such 
place is described as uniting “ the most 
solemu features of the Euston-road with the 
colour scheme of a Kensington High-street 
ladies’ hat-shop front. The 6tatues have 
been imported from Italy and Sicily, the 
Japanese summer-houses from Birmingham, 
and the gold-fish from the Gold Coast. The 
Dutch garden is enclosed by row's of Yew- 
trees brought from Holland, some of which 
have taken a hundred years of trimming by 
Dutch topiarists to acquire their present fan¬ 
tastic shapes.” 

A pretty Cineraria.— At the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 14th a 
group of a charming Cineraria was shown 
under the name ofCineraria Feltham Beauty, 
Cactus Blue. It is widely removed from the 
large, massive flowers of the florists’ forms of 
Cineraria, and gives a more decided break of 
colour than most of the stellata section. The 
plants as shown were about 15 inches high, 
the flowers being disposed in a large, open, 
flattened cluster. They are not at all 
rrowded, so that each individual bloom haB 
space for its natural development. The edges 
of the florets are recurved in the manner 
known as Cactus-flowered. The colour of 
the flowers is a delightful shade of pale blue. 
Even in a mass, this Cineraria is totally 
devoid of any lumpiness or formality. 

Roses on their own roots.— I am pleased 
to see how well Rose C. Mermet did on its 
own root6 at Marston Gardens, as described 
by “ W. S.” in Gardening Illustrated, 
March 25th, but Roses in glass-houses are 
quite a different thing from what interests us 
most in the open garden. I think this Rose 
has a poor chance grafted. I got it on the 
Manetti stock, and it is scarcely credible, but 
it used to make two leaves a year, and was 
the most dreadful object conceivable, so that 
I gave it up altogether. “ W. S.” may be 
quite sure that all the H.P.’s (a poor, mis¬ 
leading name) are easily struck from cuttings 
by anyone who cares for them. I disagree 
with him that delicate kinds of Tea and other 
Roses do best on stocks. Some of the more 
beautiful kinds of Teas, as Georges Schwartz 
and Charles Roselli, die out on the Brier, and 
will not even make a cutting on it.—W. 

8lngle-flowered Carnations. — Readers 
will do well to be on their guard against the 
wiles of the plant vendor who invites the 
purchase of his tempting-looking broad¬ 
leaved Carnations, which will be found care¬ 
fully mossed and tied about the roots, and 
usually labelled with attractive names. For 
many years have these single - flowered 
Carnations been raised from 6eed sown in 
May in the open ground, and later lifted and 
planted out in huge breadths of many thou¬ 
sands, expressly for these plant-hawkers. 
They are chiefly raised in Middlesex, and 
during the spring season are sent to the order 
of these hawkers all over the Kingdom. 
Probably the same districts are not visited 
two successive years. It is the rule with the 
growers invariably to select Diants with the 
broadest leafage for seed production, as these 
more closely resemble choice named double 
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varieties. Were these plants sold for what 
they are. single flowered, no one would com¬ 
plain. It is when sold as named doubles that 
the fraud is committed, and is not found out 
until too late.—A. D. 

Massing Roses.— To get the best effect 
from any Rose it should be grown in a mass. 
Dotting a large number of varieties about a 
garden is all very well where the object is 
merely the making of a collection; but no 
matter how carefully the colours are 
arranged, the best effect is obtained by form¬ 
ing a clump or bed of one variety. Nursery¬ 
men are largely responsible for this mistake 
by advertising parcels of Roses of different 
varieties, and the inexperienced buyer never 
seems to think how much more satisfactory a 
group of one variety would be. Anyone who 
saw the bed of Richmond on the terrace at 
Hampton Court last season must have been 
struck with the really fine effect produced by 
the massing system, no mixture of varieties 
could have approached it. If you are only 
able to buy a dozen Roses, let them be all of 
one kind, and, if possible, give them a bed 
to themselves. If in any doubt as to variety, 
try Caroline Testout first.—F. II. BURTON. 

Rhodanthes Ifl pots.— These are exceed¬ 
ingly useful when grown in pots for green¬ 
house and room decoration, and the blooms 
are also useful for cutting. Seeds may be 
sown now in 5-inch or 6-inch pots in a gentle 
heat. When large enough to handle, thin 
out the seedlings, so that the plants when 
fully grown will not be crowded, and grow 
close to the light iii a cool-house till in bloom. 
The most common variety is Rhodauthe Man- 
glesi, but in addition to that, R. maculata, a 
rose-coloured flower with dark crimson ring, 
and R. maeulata alba, a charming white 
kind, are well worth growing. Where it is 
desired to preserve tne flowers in a dried 
state, they should be cut when fully opened 
and hung up in a dry, cool place, where they 
will keep for a long time, and be found useful 
for mixing with dried Grasses. 

Late Pears.— It is gratifying to hear good 
accounts of Beurre Ranee, Easter Beurre, 
and Bergamot d’Esperen Pears. I was speak¬ 
ing to a gardener about the middle of March, 
and he told me he had several dozen of the 
first named, large in size and quite first-rate 
in quality, from cordons on a south-west wall. 
Such an aspect is doubtless in a great 
measure responsible for the successful ripen¬ 
ing of late Pears, unless the garden is in a 
warm, very sheltered spot. I found Beurre 
Ranee a better Pear than either of the 
others, Bergamot d’Esperen never and Easier 
Beurre seldom ripening satisfactorily. When 
showing late Pears thoroughly up to the 
mark from a dessert standpoint it would add 
greatly to the value of the exhibit if a note 
as to site and situation were appended. Good 
late Pears are so valuable that any hint as 
to successful cultivation would be very wel¬ 
come alike to the large and small growers.— 
E. B. S. 

Rhododendron dahurioum.— The little 
Rhododendron daliurieum, although an old 
plant in British gardens, is but little met 
with, notwithstanding its inclusion in the 
catalogues of the leading nurserymen who 
make a speciality of such plants. It is an ex¬ 
cellent low-growing 6hrub for the rock gar¬ 
den or the front of the shrubbery. It is of 
dwarf habit and slow growth, seldom rising 
above 3 feet in height, and is deciduous, al¬ 
though there is an evergreen form, called 
R. d. sempervireus or atrovirens. The typi¬ 
cal R. daliurieum comes into flower early in 
March, the blooms being small and of a good 
purple, either solitary or two or three to- 

ether. The whole appearance of this Rho- 

odendron, which is of erect-growing habit, 
is neat and pleasing, its slender branches and 
its pretty flowers making it acceptable in the 
positions indicated. It can be grown in ordi¬ 
nary loam, or with some peat or leaf-soil 
mixed with the loam.—S. Arnott. 

Veronica dlosmaefolla.— This is quite 
distinct from the numerous garden varieties 
of Veronica speciosa, which make such a 
goodly show during the autumn and early 
winter months. The general habit of 
Veronica diosmaefolia is that of a dwarf, com¬ 
pact, twiggy bush, very effective vrtien from 


1 foot to 15 inches in height. The slender 
shoots, clothed with narrow leaves, suggest 
some of the Diosmas, hence its specific name. 
The upper part of the shoots, disposed in an 
almost horizontal manner, and the spikes of 
blooms are arranged in much the same way. 
The individual flowers are of a pleasing shade 
of lilac, and borne in great profusion. It is 
of easy propagation and culture, and can be 
recommended to anyone who has to keep a 
greenhouse gay at all seasons of the year. 
This Veronica is a native of New Zealand, 
and the “ Dictionary of Gardening ” gives the 
date of its introduction as 1835, but it 
only within recent years that attention has 
been directed to its‘merits.— R. P. W. 

An ordinary season.- Not long since there 
was a common assumption that the present 
season was an early on. Lilac-buds were 
stout and green Alder had pushed growth, 
and Winter Aconites were in bloom. But the 
few evidences of earliness then seen were 
after all such as are always in evidence early 
in March, and sometimes even in February. 
Now, when writing at the end of March, 
there are no evidences of undue earliness 
nor of undue lateness -indeed, the general 
condition of vegetation is normal. Peach 
and Nectarine bloom will always open early 
on warm south walls, no matter what may be 
the general condition of trees out in the 
open. The Almond is rather late than early, 
and cannot- at least, in the London area—be 
in full bloom until April is in. One of the 
earliest of all flowering trees is the Snowy 
Mespilus, and that is but just opening its 
flowers. Naturally, most concern is felt for 
the fruit-tree bloom, which promises this 
year to be so abundant, but it is not in any 
case early.—D. 

Cllvla mlnlata. -The great improvement 
which has within the last few years taken 
place iii the garden varieties of this Olivia 
is brought forcibly home to one When passing 
through a .large hou«e : devoted entirely to 
their culture. The average Imantophyiluni 
miniatum, as it used to be called, was, as a 
rule, quite a starry flower, and in many cases 
comparatively dull in hue. By raising seed 
lings and carrying out, a rigid process of 
selection, all this has been altered, and tin* 
improved varieties of today are far superior 
to the old kinds. Notable among new varie 
ties are: Acquisition, orange-red; Distinc¬ 
tion, brilliant orange-scarlet, with a white 
centre ; Favourite, the most distinct of all. 
the flowers being of a bright orange-buff 
colour; Olympia, of a brilliant salmon-scar¬ 
let, with a yellowish centre ; and President, 
which bears a huge rounded truss of brightly- 
coloured flowers. Besides these, the variety 
citrina, at present not common, is also in 
bloom. This, which was imported from 
South Africa about a dozen years ago, has 

? >ale straw-coloured blossoms, quite distinct 
rom those of any of the others. It has been 
a good deal employed for hybridising, but as 
far as I have seen, the progeny is not of high 
rank.—u. S. C. 

Dwarf-flowered LilaC8.—One sometimes 
hears complaints that the double-flowered 
Lilacs do not bloom so freely in a small state 
as the single ones, but no exception could be 
taken in this respect to the varieties com- 
sing a group 6et up by Messrs. Paul and 
ns, of Cheshunt, at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 14th. 
Although comparatively dwarf bushes, all the 
plants exhibited were laden with blossoms. 
Among them were examples of such double- 
flowered forms as Alphonse Lavallee, bluish- 
lilac ; La Tour d’Auvergne, lavender-purple ; 
Mme. Caeimir Perrier, white ; Doyen Kete- 
leer, rosy-lilac; Mme. Abel Chatenay, white, 
long spikes; Comtesse Horace de Choiseul, 
very pale lilac, almost white; and Leon 
Simon, the most double of all, bluish. Of 
singles, Marie Legraye was, of course, promi¬ 
nent, while the large individual blooms of 
alba grandiflora were noteworthy. The rosy 
tint of Mme. Kreuter was also very pretty. 
These Lilacs were all stated to be English- 
grown, and they were certainly equal to any 
imported ones. We pay a large sum to the 
foreigner for flowering shrubs for forcing, 
and which, there is no doub^ could be equally 
well groVn in this country. 
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FRUIT. 

PEACH ROYAL GEORGE. 
Few varieties of Peaches have such 


I 


good crops from pot Figs placed on bricks on 
the flues, and good crops of Figs have been 
grown on the back wall of the Pine-stove. 
If well supplied with nourishment. Figs will 
11 bear a good deal of root-warmth. The work 

,cr -- k,r Q n a 


*EW varie .es ot reaches have such a goocr , ^ b . , by disbudding, and 

record as this. Royal George is one of the' .*■„ i £aves Le'nmde the lladina 


when five good leaves are made the leading 
bud of each 6hoot is crushed between the 
finger and thumb. In thi6 way there is not 
much loss from bleeding. Night temperature 
65 degs., with a fall to 60 degs. in the morn¬ 
ing. Use the syringe freely till the fruits 
begin to ripen, then lay it aside for a time. 
The second crop is usually better than the 
first if the feeding is right. Ventilate early 
in the morning. 


FRUIT NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH 
GARDEN. 

On the eve of another season, a look round 
the fruit-walls and fruit quarters generally is 
both interesting, and instructive. Pruning 
has now been completed, Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines, as usual, being the last to be attended 
to. Some of the older trees were lightly 
root-pruned, and, when re-nailed, both they 


best known and is largely grown in all parts^ 
of the kingdom. For forcing I have found 
Royal George rarely fail, and, what is so 
valuable to those who force hard, it will stand 
more heat than many of the earlier kinds. 

This latter point, I am aware, may not be 
the opinion of everyone. I find this variety/ 
forced yearly sets grandly. It does not drop' 
its buds like many others, and is not at all 
fastidious as to the position given. It makes 
a grand back wall tree, and, provided the 
wood is not crowded, the fruits are large and I 
very sweet, with the distinct flavour so much r 
liked. The fruits, given the best culture, 
are medium-sized, skin pale, speckled with 
red in the shade, and marbled, as it were, 
near the stalk, the portion exposed to the sun 
being a deep red. The flesh is a pale 
yellowish-white, the portion near the stone 

very red. The flowers are small and the _ r _,_, __,__ 

leaves are without glands. In the open it and the younger trees received a liberal 
may be termed a mid-season variety, ripening j mulch of well-decayed manure. As was to 
at the end of August on a warm wall. be expected, after the comparative failure of 

In cold, wet soils on open 
walls this variety is not re¬ 
liable, as it mildews badly, 
no matter how* well treated 
as regards food. Even in 
light soils in the most 
favoured localities, at times 
it fails badly. Doubtless, 
this failing iscaueed at times 
by the stock not suiting the 
variety. I have had the 

trees in splendid health up to 
the time when the fruits 
were the size of small Wal¬ 
nuts, and w’ith much rain or 
dull, cold weather, the trees 
have been suddenly at¬ 
tacked, and, unless means 
are taken to check the mil¬ 
dew, it so badly disfigures 
the fruit that it is not pre¬ 
sentable at table, and the 
trees present a wretched ap 

{ jearance. On the other 
land, in even heavier soil, 
but in an elevated position 
near the sea-coast, trees 
have never been attacked. 

In the Thames Valley it 
rarely escapes. In the Hor¬ 
ticultural Gardens at Chis 
w-ick, even when grown on a 
south wall, Royal George 
Peach invariably fell a prey 
to mildew, more especially 
when the weather happened to be dull 

and cold. For open walls, Stirling 

Castle, one of the Royal George type, 

is a grand variety where the older 

one mildews badly. This is hardier 

than the one described, and should find a 
place where Royal George fails. In cold- 
houses it does at times mildew', but I think 
this is caused by too much moisture at cer¬ 
tain parts of the day. This variety should 
never be syringed overhead so late that the 
leaves are hot dry by sunset, as I have found 
mildew troublesome if the above is the case. 

I have also had trouble with this variety 
when grown too near the glass. In old 
houses the trellises in some cases are much 
too close, and the cold air near the glass, 
with warmth at the lower part of the houses, 
will cause mildew. In the most favoured 
parts of the country I have seen this variety 
on east walls never touched by mildew*. As a 
pot tree for orchard-house culture, no one 
need be afraid of its failing. Grown thus, 
the fruit sets so freely that it must be 
thinned severely. In the open I have found 
dwarf fan-trained trees mildew less than fan- 
trained standards. T. 



Peach Ko)al George. 


Figs in pots.— For early work the pot sys- 

I tem is very suitable, the pots plunged, if 
possible, in a leaf-bed or stood on boards over 
.the hot-water-pipes. In the days when fruit- 
chouses w*ere heated with flues/we have had 
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these crops last season, fruit-buds are stout 
and very plentiful—indeed, not for some sea¬ 
sons has the promise been so fair. Although 
1910 had considerable periods of sunless 
weather and excessive rainfall, yet during 
late September and throughout October there 
was a period of extremely fine weather, and, 
consequently, in the great majority of cases, 
wood ripened well and is hard. Plums, too, 
are very encouraging, and most of the trees 
have had a dressing of lime-rubbish lightly 
forked in among the roots. They, too, will re¬ 
ceive a mulch, but not until the young fruit is 
set, as it is considered that during the period 
of blooming frequent waterings help the trees 
over the critical time in a superior degree 
to the effects derived from mulching. Pears 
all over are looking well, the earlier buds 
already swelling visibly. This valuable fruit 
succeeds well here; the collection 
thoroughly representative, and receives 
good deal of attention. Root-pruning has 
been resorted to in several cases to correct 
gros*ness of growth, the 6oil round the trees 
has been already forked up, and a sprinkling 
of chemical manure well watered home. Al¬ 
though the rainfall would appear to be suffi¬ 
cient for their needs, it is found on inspection 
that several trees are on the dry side, espe¬ 
cially on a south-west exposure, and therefore 
all have been treated alike. When the blos¬ 
soms begin to expand they will receive 
another watering, on this occasion of weak 


liquid-manure. Apple-trees, more especially 
pyramids on Quince, are literally studded 
with plump aud healthy buds, which are, per¬ 
haps, just slightly too far advanced for the 
season of the year. Cherries, Damsons, and 
Apricots look like giving a good account of 
themselves. For the past two seasons the 
two former have had a dressing of kainit and 
superphosphate of lime, and this year a 
change of diet will be provided, consisting of 
a top-dressing of finely-riddled soil, lime- 
rubbish, and wood-ashes, which has been 
prepared during weather when outdoor work 
was impossible. 

Turning to small fruit, the outlook is 
equally promising. Gooseberries are show 
ing remarkably well, and, as they are all 
covered with wire-netting, birds which de 
stroy buds are kept at bay. Occasionally, 
but not often, they are liable to trifling out 
j breaks of caterpillar, but a dressing of soot 
applied over the affected bushes on a damp 
morning soon disposes of them effectually. 
The fruit, when the caterpillar makes its 
appearance, is very small, and summer rains 
wash the soot off before the berries are of a 
usable size. Red and Black Currants are 
evidently to be a good, useful crop, and there 
has been no sign of the dreaded “big bud ” 
in the latter. We are now propagating our 
j own stock of Currants and Gooseberries, for 
between “ big bud ” and American mildew it 
is hardly safe now* to buy in bushes. 

Raspberry-canes are healthy aud vigorous, 
Loganberries are the same, and, although 
Strawberries do not look quite so well as 
they might, there is little doubt that with 
better weather they w ill come away in a satis¬ 
factory manner. 

Frost so fur has been a negligible quantity, 
for, except for a few days in December and a 
few days in January, we have had nothing 
worthy of the name. The weatherwise 
prophesy that March and April will pay for 
the present mild weather ; but it may be of 
interest to remark that, on looking through 
the “Garden Book,” I find that exactly eimi 
lar weather was experienced here in the win 
ter of 1895-96. There were no frosts of note 
in spring, 1896, abundance of bloom, and 
heavy crops ot fruit of all kinds. It is much 
to be hoped that the 6:vme good fortune may 
attend us during the present season. 

Kbt. 

81ZE v. FLAVOUR IN PEARS. 

Some among your many readers are severe 
critics in regard to the size and individual 
merit of Pears. It is, perhaps, quite true 
that the largest Pears are poor in compari 
son with small fruiters, such as Seckle and 
Winter Nelis, but it is strange that among the 
great body of consumers few will admit a 
preference for these more highly-flavoured 
Pears when larger fruits are available. It 
is true that some kinds, which, under excep¬ 
tionally high culture, assume a large size, 
under ordinary cultivation are of more 
commonplace proportions. Pears that come 
in for the more severe criticism are Pitmas- 
ton Duchess, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Beurrc 
Bose and kindred sorts. Tne fact remains 
that to the uneducated palate large fruits 
like Pitmaston appeal much more strongly, 
for no other reason than size. On page SO, 
“Kbt.” gives a selection of varieties from 
opinions gathered from a mixed community 
opinions, it may be assumed, that are neither 
conclusive nor reliable. “Kbt.” 6ays Louise 
Bonne de Jersey is superior to all others in 
flavour. I wonder how many would prefer 
Pitmaston Duchess if presented with typical 
fruits of Louise Bonne of Jersey and Doyenne 
du Cornice for flavour comparison. No one 
will deny that finely developed fruits of Pit¬ 
maston are handsome. Marie Louise, a Pear 
of about half the size, and almost as hand¬ 
some in outline and colour, is far superior in 
flavour, but they have both tile great failing 
of brief service' and heavy losses if an at¬ 
tempt is made to unduly extend the season. 
Should the weather be warm in late autumn, 
there is no gain in deferred gathering, for 
they will ripen fully on the trees when en¬ 
cased in muslin bags. The wall-grown Marie 
Louise or Pitmaston has the uniform pale, 
smooth, and clea** skin, while from the open- 
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air tree there ie an almost complete coating 
of russet. Some critics think the deep rus- 
eetty skin betokens high quality, but the fact 
remains that there is, and will be, the same 
difference of opinion from year to year. Many 
growers are of the opinion that Doyenne du 
Comice is of delicate constitution, and there¬ 
fore unfitted for bush, pyramid, or standard 
growth; but this I have found to be incor¬ 
rect, though I admit I once held this same 
opinion. It has been, and I think rightly, 
defined as the Queen of Pears. Of course, 
one has to remember that in criticising any 
variety of Pear the season of use has to be 
taken into account, so that Jargonelle, Fon- 
dante d'Automne, or Louise Bonne can 
neither of them be considered, though each 
in its own particular season possesses very 
high merit* Doyenne du Cornice has the 
merit of endurance above that of a good 
many choice Pears when the season is nor¬ 
mal and the treatment variable. In the 
winter of 1909 I was able to produce for the 
Christmas dessert tine samples of bush-grown 
Doyenne du Comice by the simple aid of 
muslin bags and late gathering. This was 
quite impossible this last season. Winter 
Nelis has quite as good a reputation as 
Doyenne du Comice with many, but there ie 
some doubt about its rivalry if in its own 
season high-class Doyenne du Comice can be 
placed on the table. West Wilts. 


EARLY MELONS. 

A start has already been made in many es¬ 
tablishments with the first Melon crop, but 
unless a regular night temperature of about 
65 degs. can be maintained, with an addi¬ 
tional 5 degs., or even 10 degs., with sun-heat 
during the day, it would be wise to defer 
doing so until the days become longer and 
the sun gains more power. Where ripe 
Melons are required in May', it is necessary 
to sow the <seed early in January, a matter 
of four months or more being required from 
the time the seed is sown until the first fruit 
is ripe and ready for table. As the season 
advances, however, the crop matures in much 
less time, with, of course, a great saving in 
fuel. Thus, whereas the early crop, as stated 
above, takes sixteen or seventeen weeks to 
come to perfection, a later one, sown at the 
beginning of May, will turn in early in July. 
Much, of course, depends on the amount of 
sunshine prevailing. 

Raising the seedlings. —Perhaps the best 
and safest way to raise the seedlings, espe¬ 
cially very early sowings, is to place a couple 
of seeds one on either side of a small pot 
filled with fairly rich soil. When these pots 
are filled with roots, by which time the first 
rough leaf appears, the seedlings may 
be placed into larger pots without disturbing 
the roots in the least, or they may be planted 
at once on the hillocks of soil prepared some 
time previous to receive them. The latter 
plan is recommended, as in this way the roots 
are encouraged to extend quickly in the 
warm, moist soil, and stronger leaf-growth 
results. There are risks attending the deli¬ 
cate young plants during short, sunless days, 
hence the wisdom of growing them in pairs 
until they have become somewhat sturdy, 
when the weaker one may be removed. 
There are also the risks of the plants being 
damaged by insect pests, such as wood-lice 
and beetles, which abound in some hot¬ 
houses, and which I have known make a 
clearance of a number of plants in one night. 

Bottom-heat. —Nothing, perhaps, is more 
against the well-being of Melons than a lack 
of warmth at the roots. For this reason the 
early crop is often grown in pots, so that the 
latter may either be plunged in fermenting 
material or stood on a plank over the hot- 
water pipes. Even when the Melon-house is 
furnished with pipes for supplying bottom- 
heat, it is an advantage to have even a shal¬ 
low bed of manure above them, as its pre¬ 
sence creates a moiet, growing atmosphere. 
It is very necessary, however, that the roots 
be prevented from striking into the manure 
too freely, as this would produce elongated 
growth, and. perhaps, cause a difficulty in 
“setting” the flowers, while undoubtedly 
there would be a lack of richness in the 


fruits. Some growers guard against this by 
placing a slate immediately beneath each 
hillock of soil; but if several thick turves are 
used to form a foundation, they check the 
downward course of the roots, while at the 
same time they form a good rooting medium. 
In forming the hillocks, it is well to make 
them tapering, 10 inches or 12 inches in 
height; then, when the plants are set on the 
top of these, subsequent additions of soil are 
easily placed round the sides as the roots 
push through. Manure is not necessary for 
the growth of Melons during' the early stages 
of growth, provided good maiden loam is 
available, as its presence in the compost 
tends to gross leafage. A sprinkling of soot 
or old mortar proves helpful at times, as the 
former tends to dislodge worms and the latter 
gives the necessary porosity to the compost. 
Soil should be warmed before being used as a 
top-dressing, and the firmer it can De pressed 
the greater texture will there be in the 
foliage. 

Canker. —The Melon-plant is subject to a 
kind of canker, which generally appears at 
the base of the stem and just above the soil. 
The disease, if not checked at the beginning, 
quickly eats its way into the stem, causing the 
plants to first flag under a bright sun and then 
collapse. Its appearance may be due to over- 
ross or sappy growth, syringing too late in the 
ay, and a low night temperature following. 
It may be the result of having some of the 
lower leaves snapped off while in vigorous 
growth. This causes a wound, which bleeds 
Freely, and if not checked at once with dust¬ 
ings of powdered lime and charcoal, decay of 
stem sets in, and the plants become hopeless. 
The same stem trouble may also be brought 
about when the top-dressing is brought near 
to and burying an inch or so of the stem, 
especially if the compost becomes too wet. 
If the plants are set well up, as advised 
above, there is no danger of this, as 
the additions of soil are placed round 
the sides of the mound, and need not 
come into contact with the stem at 
all. Cold water, or that lower than the tem¬ 
perature of the house, should never be used, 
either for syringing or at the roots. It is 
really safer to have it a few degrees higher. 
Syringing should be done early in the after¬ 
noon, so that the foliage become dry before 
nightfall, while it should be practically with¬ 
held during the period of fertilising the 
blooms. Unlike the Cucumber, Melons under 
proper treatment rarely require fumigating 
to check insect pests, but the foliage is soon 
attacked by red-spider when there is a lack 
of atmospheric moisture. The fruits while 
swelling are greatly assisted by diluted 
manure-water, but discontinue immediately 
the fruits show signs of changing colour. Less 
moisture, both at the root3 and in the atmos¬ 
phere, is then required, also more ventila¬ 
tion, but each should be so gradual that the 
plants receive no sudden check by the 
changed conditions. By careful attention to 
finishing off the fruits, a rich aroma increases 
daily in the house, and eventually the fruits 
acquire a perfect flavour. R. P. 


OUTDOOR VINES. 

Recent seasons have given very little en¬ 
couragement to the planting of Vines in the 
open in the expectation of getting ripe fruit 
from them. We can secure really good 
Grapes from Vines so planted when summers 
are quite warm and there is ample sunshine, 
especially in August and September, to 
mature wood and fruit. But we have had 
hot summers in the past and may have such 
again. In such hope we may, in any case, 
plant a Vine or two against a sunny wall, 
and especially against a house where there 
is ample wall area, because Vines like plenty 
of room to extend. Some elements in success 
depend on natural soil, although Vines, as a 
rule, are very accommodating. A fairly good 
loam on a chalk or gravel base, because well 
drained, is good. If the soil be very light 
and porous, it is well to remove some and 
replace with good, stiff pasture loam, well 
mixing it with the natural soil, and adding 
to it bone-dust, soot, and wood-ashes. When 
thus prepared it will be well to have all 
trodden moderately to settle it down, aB very 


light, loose borders are bad for Vines— 
they conduce to the formation of coarse, 
thong-like roots and gross, sappy wood and 
leaves. For the same reason, it is well not 
to add animal-manure to the border, unless 
it be a small quantity of well-decayed hot¬ 
bed or Mushroom-bed manure. Invariably 
the best place for all manure dressings is 
on the surface, as the nearer the roots can 
be kept there, especially to be so fed when 
in growth, the better in all respects. 

Young Vines, known as “planters,” now in 
pots, may be got in and planted up to the 
middle of April, but hardly later. The ball 
of soil and roots should be partially opened, 
the roots loosened and laid out evenly, then 
be buried about 3 inches in depth, using the 
finest of the soil about the roots. As if hard 
cut back at once sap-flow or bleeding may 
take place, it is best to leave the cutting 
back for some time, removing all eyes or 
buds down to a low, strong one, and letting 
that form the main stem of the future Vine. 
Good varieties are Reine Olga (red), Sweet¬ 
water and Royal Muscadine (white), and 
Black Cluster. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples on irrigated land.— Can you kindly in¬ 
form me whether Apples grown on irrigated land are 
(1) as good in quality, and (2) as good for keeping 
as similar varieties grown under natural conditions 
when the rainfall is adequate, but not excessive? It 
lias been stated (and denied) that the former are 
softer, more watery, and poorer keepers.— F. (Jorse. 

[We have never heard that Apples grown 
on irrigated land are in any way inferior or 
that they do not keep so well as those grown 
under ordinary’ conditions. In proof that 
such a statement is fallacious we may men¬ 
tion that where culture of a high order is 
accorded the Apple—as is often the cae« 
when the fruit is required for exhibition—it 
partakes of much the same nature as and 
produces the same effect as that of irrigation ! 
In these circumstances we have never known 
the produce to be otherwise than of the 
highest quality, the fruits also keeping well.] 
Pruning fruit-trees the first year.— In re¬ 
ference to your notes on page 176, I beg to 
say that in planting Pears and Apples in our 
nurseries we always allow them to grow a 
year before we prune them back, and we do 
not find any difficulty in getting a good break 
of shoots from what “D.” calls ‘‘hard- 3 e>t 
wood,” and we generally allow Plums a year 
also, although, where we can plant before 
Christmas, we consider it safe to prune the 
following March or April. In all cases, on 
planting, the roots are well pruned. Peaches, 
Sfectarines, and Apricots are cut back the 
same season as planted. In the sixth edition 
of “ Fruit-farming for Profit,” I again empha¬ 
sise the great importance of letting the trees 
have a summer’s growth before pruning, and 
my ideas are seconded by an article in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Mr. Lansdell, Evesham, who kindly allowed 
me to quote from it. This question of prun¬ 
ing is always cropping up, and I consider it 
far betiter to recommend a safe practice than 
one where the results are often doubtful. 
Once I removed about 1,200 Apples on 
Paradise stock. Half were pruned at once, 
and these never did well afterwards, but 
those which had a year’s growth were a 
splendid lot, and were all sold, while many 
of the pruned trees came to the bonfire.— 
George Bunyard, Maidstone. 

Preventive meaeuree in fruit-growing.— 
A spell of bright sunshine is responsible for 
the appearance of several garden enemies, 
among which red-spider ranks as about the 
worst, and an examination of walls, also 
Gooseberry-bushes and cordons, will find it 
strongly in evidence. It is very desirable to 
try and clear the trees before the expansion 
of buds. One has to hold the hand from 
heavy syringing when trees are in flower, and 
if it is not done until the fruit is set the 
young foliage will be hard hit, especially if 
cold weather has prevented fairly rapid 
growth. Choose a hot, sunny day, when the 
insects are well on the move, and use the 
garden engine vigorously from different 
angles, wetting thoroughly every portion alike 
of tree and wall. The insecticide used may 
be considerably stronger than when applied 
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to foliage. All unlit* may be done if time 
permits, for all foliage is more or less at 
tacked, although that of firmer texture, like 
that of the Plum and Cherry, does not suffer 
like that of the Peach and Nectarine. It is 
always advisable to see that the above is 
done before protecting material is put on, 
and this will not have to be long delayed if 
the present mild weather continues. *There 
still remnin a few gardeners who are no great 
advocates for protection. Personally, how¬ 
ever, if there were the necessary amount of 
material, I would cover all kinds of wall- 
fruit, also cordons and espaliers in the open. 
E. B. S. 

Early vinery. A quick-acting stimulant 
may be given in the water when necessary. 
Special Vine-manure prepared by the 
chemist, in our experience, has been useful, 
and we use no other at this season. It is 
impossible to sav without knowing something 
of the Vines and the system of feeding 
adopted what should constitute a good crop 
of Grapes. One pound of Grapes per foot 
run of rod will not be a bad crop if the 
Grapes are well coloured and finished, and 
the well-being and permanency of the Vines 
considered. Ventilation is a very important 
matter now, and a little air should be given 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LENTEN ROSES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
beauty of the Lenten Rose (Helleborus orien- 
talis) when arranged in a vase. There is 

g reat charm in these lovely spotted late- 
looming Hellebores, the colours ranging 
from greenish-white to deep purple-rose with 
rich spottings of darker shades. It may not 
be generally known that Lenten as well as 
Christmas Roses will remain fresh in water 
for a considerable time longer than they 
otherwise would if the stems be slightly slit 
at the base for an inch or so upwards. We 
once thrust bits of pointed stick into the 
stems of some to add to their height, and 
were surprised to find that while those not 
treated so withered after a few days in the 
water, the others kept quite fresh, although 
all were in the same bowl, and on examining 
them we found that the stems had burst. 
This led us to think that the splitting of the 
stems allowed them to absorb an extra 
amount of water. On mnking further cxperi* 


Lenten Rose, in a mse. 


early, not later than 6.3J on a bright morning. 
It is better to meet the rising temperature 
than lower it by giving air afterwards. 

Brown-scale on Peach-trees (Old Subtcnber).- 
You have put off asking advice far too long, as, 
seeing that the fruit* are the size of horse beans, 
little can be done to clean the trees. This work 
ohould huve been attended to directly the trees were 
pruned, and carried out as follows .- — After the prun¬ 
ing was completed the borders should have been 
cleared of all rubbish, the woodwork and gin** 
thoroughly scrubbed with hot water and soft aoap. 
and the walls whitewashed with hut lime. You 
should have syringed the trees with petroleum, soft 
soap, and water Heat the water to about 120 deg*., 
and to every 3 gallons of this add a lump of soft 
soap, about the size of a hen’s egg. and 6 ozs. or 
throe wineglasses full of ordinary petroleum. Do not 
allow the oil to float on the surface, but keep it 
mixed with the water, this being done by either 
returning every second syringcful forcibly back into 
the receptacle or else by keeping two syringes at 
work—one for distributing and the other for keeping 
the oil mixed with the water. See to it that every 
branch and shoot are wetted with the mixture. If 
you find that one application does not clear off the 
scale, then a second may be giveu. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

— I he Index to Volume XXXII. of Gsrdkmxo Illis- 
th, vi ko it nmo ready (price 3d., post jrre 6\<l \ The 
Bifid tuy C te for the tame volume it aUn available (price 
li (id., by P‘ tt u. 9d.y The hutrx and Bindiny Cnee can 
be obtain-d ftooi amj niveatjent, dr from the Pubii.her, 
17, Fumicit Btrcct, Loid , t \C. Jj ordered to<jtthtr. 
the pri e of the Index and ti> nd>ny Core i$ i$., poet free 
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incuts we found that tins held good not only 
with these plants, but also with many other 
fleshy-stemmed flowers. It often happens 
that the stems split without the aid of the 
knife, but they will not do so if they are cut 
off quite close to the base. 

-A place for these free-flowering Helle¬ 
bores or Lenten Roses should be found in 
every garden, where they will be found to suc¬ 
ceed either iu the foreground of shrubberies, 
flower-borders, and in the wild garden. It is 
in the last, when planted informally in 
groups, that they perhaps produce the best 
effect, as their habit of growth and manner 
of flowering render them eminently adapted 
for this style of gardening. So long as rank 
Grass is kept under and prevented Horn 
smothering them, they luxuriate and flower 
most abundantly in a semi-wild state. Par¬ 
tial shade they do not resent—in fact, if any¬ 
thing, they succeed better in such circum¬ 
stances than when grown in positions more 
fully exposed. They, however, bloom freely 
under the latter conditions, and prove very 
decorative in the early mouths of the year. 
They commence flowering in early February 
and continue in bloom ull tbrough March 
and often tho best part of April, hence the 
reason for their being designated Lenten 


Roses, aa they are in flower throughout the 
season of Lent. 

A few’ good varieties are: H. guttatus, 
white, crimson spotted; H. ©lympicus, 
greenish - white; II. orientalis Apotheker 
Borgren, purplish-crimson ; H. o. Albin Otto, 
white, spotted purple; H. o. Willy Schmidt, 
white ; H. sub-punctatus, white, faint spots 
reddish-purple; H. o. F. C. Heinemann, 
rosy-purple; H. o. Gretchen Heinemann, 
rosy-purple, crimson spots ; and the type, H. 
orientalis, rose-coloured inside, purpiish-red 
outside. There are many others, both of re¬ 
cent introduction as well as of the older 
sorts, but enough have been mentioned to 
show how varied is the colour of the flowers 
and liow worthy they are of being cultivated. 

They are all quite hardy, and appreciate h 
heavy loamy soil to root in—in fact, I have 
some clumps where the staple is best de¬ 
scribed as a clay-loam. Once planted, they 
may, and should be, left undisiurbed. 

_A. W. 

THE MEADOW RUES 
(Thalictrl M). 

The interesting note by Mr. Jenkins in the 
issue of February23th onThalictrum diptero 
carpum is worthy of consideration by all 
who love hardy flowering plant*, 
and though he draws particular 
attention to the flowers produced 
by the variety named, I think we 
ought not to look at it solely from 
that point of view’. I am not 
doubting our esteemed correspon- 
deut’s opinion of it in the least, 
but I venture to say that, speak 
ing generally, the chief beauty of 
the Thalictrums lies in what has 
been aptly described as “Maiden 
hair Fern-like foliage.” It hus 
always been difficult for me to un¬ 
derstand why so few grow tho 
Thalictrums, and I can only 
assume that they are not known 
very well—indeed, I am confirmed 
in this opinion by the fact that 
many friends, when visiting my 
garden in June, and seeing the 
clumps for the first time, are 
struck with the delicate beauty of 
the foliage, not a few at first be¬ 
lieving them to be some hardy 
species of Maiden-hair Fern. 
Their culture is very simple. 
They will do in any good garden 
soil, and are just as much at home 
in the shade as on a sunny border, 
and their fronds are so graceful 
and elegant as to make them 
general favourites with those who 
take them in hand. I am never 
tired of recommending them, par¬ 
ticularly among people who 
esteem beauty of foliage. The 
sorts I have are aquilegifolium, 
which, as its name implies, has 
leases similar to an Aquilegia, though smaller 
and more finely cut; but the one I like best, 
and which, in fact, comes in for the greatest 
admiration, is minus (syn. adiantifolium). In 
ordering plants, the last-named should be 
clearly specified, as I find that sometimes T. 
aquilegifolium is sent. From a fine foliage 
point of view, we have good things in the 
Meadow Rues, nnd they associate with many 
flowers—Sweet Pens and Shirley and Iceland 
Poppies, for example. Woodbabtwick. 

Daffodil-buds opening In water.— Per¬ 
haps it may not be generally known how 
readily Daffodil-buds open in water in a room. 
I now have some fine flowers open of the old 
double yellow. They were gathered and 
placed in water in a sitting-room. For seve¬ 
ral days no change was apparent, but when 
once they start, expansion is so rapid that, 
although it cannot be actually detected, it is 
yet possible to see a great change in the 
flowers in an hour or two. Other buds left 
upon the tufts out-of-doors will not bo out 
yet for some days, so that the gain in time by 
gathering buds is considerable, and it also 
prolongs the season of enjoyment of a truly 
beautiful flower. It docs not matter Vbother 
the buds ore large or email,—A. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 
Although the weather of late hae not been 
all that the grower could desire, yet the in¬ 
creasing length of day, and periods of bright 
sunshine, have done much to assist the young 
plants. The great concern of the grower 
for the time being, however, should be to 
keep the plants growing on 6teadilv, so that 
short-jointed, firm growths may be developed. 

Should the plants get drawn, it is almost 
fatal to their well-being in the flowering sea¬ 
son. There may be many readers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated who,' from want of 
other accommodation, have had to keep their 
young plants in the cool greenhouse, and as 
there is often some little artificial heat in 
this, there is danger at this season of the 
plants suffering unduly during bright sun¬ 
shine. Although the greatest care may be 
observed in ventilating the cool greenhouse, 
the unduly warm atmosphere that is soon 
generated with a small amount of sunshine 
militates against the well-being of the young 
plants. For this reason, no matter whether 
the plants be accommodated in the cool 
greenhouse or the cold greenhouse, they 
should be transferred to the cold-frame forth¬ 
with, where absolutely cold conditions pre¬ 
vail. Should the young plants be in dif¬ 
ferent stages of development— i.e., some 

tied up a few weeks ago, and that have 

come established in the interval, and others 
more recently potted up—they should receive 
this cold-frame treatment. If it be possible, 
arrange a division in the frame, so that the 
better-established and more sturdy plants 
may be kept quite distinct from those that 
are less well established. If. this be done, 
it may be possible to admit less air to the 
newly-potted plants, and an abundant supply 
to those that are established. From this 
time forth it should be the aim of the grower 
to keep the plants sturdy, and this can only 
be brought about by admitting air freely on 
all occasions. Only when frosts are expe¬ 
rienced or there are signs of a frost at night 
should the lights be closed. Even then it 
would be wise to cover the lights with mats to 
protect the tender shoots. 

Late-struck cuttings should be potted up 
as soon as possible. This remark applies to 
Chrysanthemums that it is proposed to grow 
in pots, no matter whether they be for ex¬ 
hibition or for decoration. A compost for 
this repotting should consist of two parts of 
fibrous loam, passed through a coarse sieve, 
half a part each of leaf-mould and well-rotted 
horse-manure, and a free dusting of bone- 
meal, wood-ashes, and some approved fer¬ 
tiliser, together with a free admixture of 
coarse silver-sand or clean road-grit. Use 
clean pots and crocks, and in repotting 
spread out the roots so that they may take 
full advantage of the new soil. Pot firmly, 
to keep the growths sturdy. These recently- 
potted plants should be kept on the upper 
shelves of the cool greenhouse for a week or 
so, to become established, taking care, how¬ 
ever, to admit air freely w’hen the tempera¬ 
ture exceeds about 45 degs. Subsequently, 
transfer these to the cold-frame, and arrange 
them with the other plants already there. 

At this period the propagation of the early- 
flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums should 
be carried on apace. The old roots in the 
garden are now bristling with new shoots. 
Insert the cuttings in boxes, and so soon as 
they are nicely rooted, transfer them indi¬ 
vidually into prepared beds of soil, made up 
in the cold-frame. In this way they quickly 
develop into nice, sturdy plants, that in the 
course of six weeks or two months may be 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
Early-flowering varieties are best treated in 
this fashion. These remarks apply, of course, 
to the early-flowering Japanese, Pompons, 
and single kinds. 

The advice tendered in a recent issue re¬ 
garding the propagation of plants to flower 
on single stems in 6-inch pots should still be 
taken advantage of. Most of the old stools 
arc now providing abundant supplies of ideal 
shoots fur this purpose, and groVers who 
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adopt this newer system of culture will find 
the results exceed their most sanguine ex- 

f iectatioue. It is the one easy way to grow 
arge blooms of good form and colour and of 
exhibition quality. C. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. — Please 
let me have a list of the twelve best hardy Chrys¬ 
anthemums for planting out-of-doors on a bank 
facing west, rather heavy soil. Also, whether the 
soil should be prepared and when they should be 
planted?—S chools. 

[The preparation of the soil in which early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are to be planted 
will be dealt with in an article in a coming 
issue by “ E. G.,” to which we refer you. In 
regard to what we consider the best twelve 
hardy kinds, we recommend the following 
Japanese varieties: Goacher’s Crimson (chest¬ 
nut-crimson), Leslie (rich yellow),Normandie 
(soft pink), Abercorn Beauty, syn. Polly 
(orange and amber), Roi des Blancs (white), 
Pride of Keston (reddish-rose), Elstob Yellow 
(yellow). Ethel Blades (bright chestnui), Mrs. 
A. Willis (yellow, shaded and striped red), 
Nina Blick (reddish-bronze), Perle Chatil- 
lonaise (creamy-white, tinted blush), and 
Savoie (pure white).] 


ORCHIDS. 

GROWING CALANTHES. 

I have recently bought some newly-imported bulbs 
of Calanthe Regnicri. I have had a few other varie¬ 
ties for some time, but they have not done well with 
me. If you would kindly give a few hints as to their 
culture, etc.. I should be thankful, also a list of the 
best varieties in commerce.— A. W. S. \\\ 

[The newly-imported plants of Calanthe 
Regnieri should be placed in pots filled writh 
rather dry Sphagnum Moss, standing them 
in the warmest house in a rather dry position, 
but giving them no water, or they will very 
likely decay at their base. The deciduous 
Calanthes require annual repotting. On no 
account should the pseudo-bulbs be allowed 
to remain a second year in the same soil, for, 
however fresh it may appear, it will be un¬ 
suitable for them when making new growth. 
The most suitable time for repotting is when 
the new growths are a few inches high, there 
being then no danger of the young roots being 
injured. Previous to repotting, it is impor¬ 
tant to get the soil ready for use. The com¬ 
post should be of a firm, retentive nature, yet 
of such texture that the roots can enter it 
easily, or it will become sour in a short time. 
Good turfy yellow loam answers the purpose 
best, and may be used in the proportion of 
three parts, the remaining part consisting of 
well-decayed Oak-leaves, coarse silver-sand, 
and some finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss. A 
moderate quantity of small broken crocks 
should be added to improve the drainage. 
These materials should be thoroughly mixed 
together. When the loam is heavy, only 
two parts should be used, the remaining part 
consisting of Osmunda-fibre, cut up rather 
finely. Some gardeners use decayed cow- 
manure with the soil, but if not carefully em¬ 
ployed, it often induces the growth of a kind 
of white fungus, injurious to the roots. If 
given when the plants are well established 
and in need of assistance, manure is bene- 
fical, and can be supplied with the surface 
dressing later on in the season, also in a weak 
liquid state. Turn the plants out of the pots, 
and shake them out of the old soil, cutting off 
the dead roots to about 1 inch in length, the 
stumps of these helping to keep the pseudo¬ 
bulbs steady in the soil until they are estab¬ 
lished. The base of each pseudo-bulb should 
be closely examined for scale and bug, which, 
if not removed at this period, may cause end¬ 
less trouble all through the growing season. 
They may be easily eradicated now with a 
stiff brush and warm suds, made of soft-soap 
and a little X L All insecticide. The flower¬ 
pots should be new or thoroughly clean old 
ones, and they should be about half-filled 
with clean crocks, with some rough Sphag¬ 
num Moss on the top, or in place of this a 
thin layer of turfy loam, with the grassy side 
downwards. The roots will find out the loam 
when they are in full growth. Where the 
Spac'd In the greenhouse is limited, or Vhere 


a great quantity of cut bloom is required 
from a small space, it is advisable to place 
three or four of the strongest pseudo-bulbs 
into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, and the same num¬ 
ber of smaller bulbs into 5-inch or 6-inch 
ones. Where space is of no account, it is an 
advantage to grow the plants singly in pots 
proportioned to the size of the pseudo-bulbs. 

In potting the plants, the soil should be 
shaken down moderately firm, and brought 
to within rather more than an inch of the 
brim, the pseudo-bulb being then placed on 
the surface and more 6oil added, pressing this 
firmly on to the old roots, burying the base of 
the plant about £ inch, and making the sur¬ 
face level. This will leave sufficient space 
for a top-dressing when the plants are in 
active growth. After potting the plants, 
place them in a plant-stove, some gardeners 
growing them to perfection in Pine-stoves, 
Cucumber-houses, etc. Do not water for 
several weeks, as wet soil at this stage will 
cause the tips of the young breaks to turn 
black, also the new roots, thus impairing the 
health of the plant, and showing its ill-effects 
all through the growing season. Those with 
little experience should keep their plants 
quite dry on the surface, but the syringe may 
be carefully used between the pots several 
times a day, according to the weather, till 
the growth has advanced. When the new 
growths have begun to grow freely, slightly 
sprinkle the soil with tepid soft water, using 
a small-rose watering-can or fine sprayer, but 
even then the beginner must use discretion. 
Given this treatment, the roots, if healthy, 
soon seize hold of the sides of the pot, by 
which time growth will have made consider¬ 
able progress. When well established, an 
abundance of water should be afforded. When 
the pots have become full of roots, some 
young roots will appear on the surface of the 
soil, when a thin layer of fresh turfy loam 
may be placed lightly over them. 

During active growth deciduous Calanthes 
should be given plenty of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture, much heat, and all the light possible, 
but from the earliest stage no strong direct 
sunshine, this being permitted only when the 
new bulbs begin to form, and then only in a 
very gradual manner, so as to inure the plant 
to sunlight, wdiich may amount to full ex¬ 
posure by the time the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
grown. About the beginning of September 
the growths will have considerably advanced, 
and it is important at this time to afford 
extra sunlight to solidify the bulbs, and at the 
same time to counteract those diseases to 
which soft, sappy bulbs are liable. If space 
is at command, the plants should be thinned 
out considerably, and in re-arranging them, 
the smaller examples should be so placed that 
each plant obtains an equal share of sun¬ 
light. If the foliage can be got to within a 
foot of the roof-glass, so much the better. 
The bulbs will receive great benefit if exposed 
to the sun in the early morning and again in 
the afternoon, and during the middle of the 
day only a very thin shading will be necessary. 
When exposed to the full glare of the sun, 
sufficient ventilation should be provided to 
prevent scorching of the foliage. 

Towards the end of the autumn the new 
bulbs will be nearing maturity and the foliage 
acquiring a yellow tint, w’hen the amount of 
water must be gradually diminished until the 
flowering season is over. It will then be 
necessary to thoroughly harden and mature the 
bulbs, by placing them on a shelf close to the 
roof in the house in which they were grown, 
or in a dry house where the wdnter tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below 55 degs. While at 
rest, water should be entirely withheld. The 
stock of any particular variety may be in¬ 
creased by taking off the old back buibs when 
repotting, and inserting tnem in pots filled 
with Sphagnum Moss, putting as many bulbs 
as possible into each pot to economise space. 
They w ill soon commence to grow, when they 
may be repotted, as previously advised for 
the older examples. 

The following are a few of the best varie¬ 
ties, which may be obtained through nursery¬ 
men or at sales, etc.: C. Veitchi, C. Bryan, 
C. Wm. Murray, C. Victoria Regina, C. 
Veitchi alba, C. Harrisi, C. Sedeni, C. Bella, 
C. Burfordensis, C. Sanderiana, C-.Stevensi, 
also the different v&rietibS of 0. Ve'stita, etc. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WHY I MADE A FLAT ROCKERY. 
Twelve years ago I got hold of a few tons of 
old London paving-stones (which even then 
were scarce), and these, when broken into 
suitable shapes and sizes, were used to edge 
four oblong Rose beds 12 feet by 6 feet, and 
a pathway was made around them, spaces 
being left between the 6tones. In these 
spaces were planted various species of 
Thyme, with other sweetly-scented dwarf 
plants. 

The Roses—G. Nabonnand and Princesse de 
Sagan—liked being raised a few inches above 
the level of the path, and, “although car¬ 
peted ” (as I remember Dean Hole saying) 
with Tufted Pansies, the white Phlox (P. 
Nelsoni) and one or two other dwarf plants 
bore lovely flowers from June to November, 
with very often buds well worth cutting for 
the house in late December, and the paths, 
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labels are not allowed. The rockery, which . 
: is by the side of one of the gravel paths, with I 
lawn at the back, is unobtrusively marked in 
6 feet lengths, and each of these lengths | 
has its own card, with a record of the plants 
it contains. The plants were quite happy, not 
only spreading over the bare places, and thus 
making a carpet for the bulbs, but so seeding 
i themselves in sometimes almost bewildering 
1 numbers, that two years ago a purchase of 
more rock from Yorkshire had to be made, 
and a similar rockery laid down on the other 
side of the path, so that to-day the flat 
rockery contains 6ome 70 square yards to 
80 square yards, and is filled with consider¬ 
ably over 200 distinct species of very dwarf 
j plants, 6ome common, come rare, but all of 
beauty and interest. 

Most certainly this rockery has given a 
good deal of pleasure to one’s friends, the 
1 great majority having never before been able 
1 really to see the beauties of the smaller 
i rockery plants. Even the aged and the 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Mossy Saxifrages.— I once thought that 
tho learned in the cultivation of Saxifrages 
attached too much importance to position, 
and so I ventured to “ think for myself,” and 
attempted to grow some of my nicest Mossy 
Saxifrages on a dry and sunny place. This 
was because my rock garden faced towards 
the sun and I wanted a few of the Mossy 
Saxifrages in a prominent place. All went 
w’ell at first, as they were planted in late 
autumn, and in winter they were bright and 
of the most vivid green imaginable. Spring 
came, and they flowered freely, and “ all 
went merry as a marriage bell.” But a hot 
i summer came and I began to tremble for the 
well-being of my Saxifrages. Some of them 
commenced to get brown in the centre, and 
in due tipie I round that I had to remove 
i them to a cooler part of my garden. I find 
that it is all very well in a wet summer to 
' trust these Mossy Saxifrages to the sunny 



A Cat ro^k garden in Mr. KitigsaulTs garden at The Holt, Harrow Weald. 


when walked upon, gave forth, as it was 
hoped they would, a refreshingly aromatic 
scent. Gradually a few Pinks and other 
plants were added. In course of time the 
idea received the usual commendatory com¬ 
ment® of visitors and the more useful criti¬ 
cisms of gardening friends, and on the 
whole the verdict was distinctly favourable. 
Four years ago a friend—a practically- 
minded friend—not only gave words of praise, 
but suggested an extension, and sent from 
Pateley Bridge quarries some ten tons of 
flat 6tones, about 4 inches thick, and of just 
the shape and sizes wanted for the work, and 
this was really why the flat rockery was 
started. The picture 6hows about 4 square 
yards of what was made with these stones, 
and contains, among other things, Gentiana 
verna, Achillea argentea, Linaria hepaticae- 
folia, Narcissus minimus, Hippocrepis co* 
mosa, Iberis stylosa, Epilobiura obcordatum, 
Bellium bellidioides, some Crocus species, 
Viola gracilis, ASthionemas, etc. 

It may be Well to mention that, of course, 
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hobble-skirted can walk about with comfort 
on a flat rockery. It must be remembered 
that the stones should be at least 4 inches 
thick, the object being to protect the fine 
roots of the plants from cold in winter, from 
heat in summer, and always from drought. 
Last summer kind friends handed over great 
clumps of Dryas octopetala and other plants 
that much object to being disturbed. A 
stone was lifted, and under where it had lain 
nine-tenths of each plant was placed, a little 
coarse sand sprinkled over the roots, and the 
stone replaced, just leaving a fringe of leaves 
peeping out from around it. The Dryas 
went on flowering for some time, and now, 
as I write, in mia-March, looks quite happy, 
as do all the friends who were planted with 
it. This is a good example of what the flat 
6 tones can do, and how easy the work be¬ 
comes in this kind of rockery. A. K. 

P.S.—To be quite candid, I must add that 
one of my friends always kindly inquires 
after my “badly-paved back-yard,” but, of 
I cotirse, she is not a gardener! 


places in the rock garden, but in the ordinary 
one, when we have often a hot and sunny 
spell of weather, they are sure to suffer, 
while their beauty is greatly destroyed by 
browned centres, and at times a whole plant 
may be lost if other conditions, such as 
moisture at the roots, are not supplied. 

R08E AND CRIM80N MOSSY SAXIFRAGES.— 
I visited the last Temple Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and the result w r as a 
growing appreciation of the vastness of the 
field of choice and a realisation of the com¬ 
paratively little real acquaintance most of 
us can ever have of many hardy flowers. I 
was, for example, appalled at the variety of 
Irises shown by some of the leading nursery¬ 
men, and, likewise, I examined with interest 
the new developments among the rose and 
red Mossy Saxifrages. I had been favoured 
with Saxifraga Rhei some time before, but I 
was hardly in touch with the newer varie¬ 
ties, so that I was greatly struck with some 
i of the roso a:*.d red varieties, such as thoso 
from Mrs. Edwards and others. No\v that 
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seeds from some of these are being offered, 
I have invested in a packet of these seeds, 
and I hope to obtain a few nice varieties, 
as I have been told that I will have from 
seeds some excellent varieties, quite .as good 
as plants sold under name, but at a coBt 
less than the price of one of these expensive 
varieties. Yet, I must say, I yearn for the 
possession of some of the named ones I have 
seen, of which it may be said that they are 
worthy of the admiration of everyone who 
cares for the Mossy Saxifrages. 

The Greek Windflower (Anemone 
blanda).—I invested in some tubers (I sup¬ 
pose that is the proper name for these hard 
knobs whence come such pretty flowers), and 
I am delighted with having made the ac¬ 
quaintance of this Windflower. 1 have in my 
little group several varieties, and all' of these 
look most beautiful as this is written (in 
March). Some of the flowers are of intensely 
bright blue, others are very deep blue, and 
there is one, which I see is marked Anemone 
blanda scythinica, which has its little flowers 
of a lovely blue outside and white in the 
interior. I should like to know the kind of 
boil growers find best for this Anemone. 
Some tell us a light one, others say it thrives 
best in a stiff one, and we amateurs are lost 
between two such conflicting statements, 
seeing that we cannot afford to devote our 
plants to a course of experiments and are 
glad to be spared the dire necessity of re¬ 
placing lost plants. 

The Poetaz Narcissi.— A few of these 
bulbs, added to my garden last autumn, are 
giving me good flowers, and, although I have 
a preference for the Trumpet Daffodils, one 
has, I hope, room iii one’s affections for 
other sections of the Narcissus. I think some 
of these are very pretty, and the fact that 
these Poetaz ones are hardier than the dif¬ 
ferent Polyanthus Narcissi makes them very 
profitable indeed for the small garden. They 
seem to flower well, some of them are inex¬ 
pensive, and they are decidedly pretty and 
useful both for the garden and for cutting, 
t like Elvira, which is both nice and 
fragrant; Irene, which is said to be one of 
the earliest to be raised of this section; 
Ideal; and Aspasia; while Alsace and 
Klondyke seem to be good flowers to an 
amateur like myself, who does not venture 
to consider himself an expert on the subject 
of Narcissi. These bulbs I planted in the 
border in the ordinary wav, with the crowns 
about 3 inches deep, and they have done well 
this season, and will, I trust, retain their 
usefulness for years to come. A friend of 
mine who has had Irene for several years 
says it is quite hardy and also reliable as a 
bloomer in the open air. 

Crocuses in an early season.—I have 
been looking forward for a long time to the 
flowering of the Crocus ; but I must say it 
has been, so far, a disappointing Crocus 
season. The Crocuses were very early, and 
then rough weather came, and many of my 
golden-yellow ones had too brief a time ot 
beauty for my taste, and I was left lament¬ 
ing much sooner than usual. One hns a feel¬ 
ing as if he had been cheated of hie 
pleasures, although, I suppose, such bitter 
experiences give us keener enjoyment of a 
really favourable season. I have found, 
however, that a few potfuls of Crocuses kept 
in a cold-frame well away from the sun are 
later than those in the open, and these I 
have brought into the house to regale myself 
with, now that so many of those outside have 
had such a short period of beauty. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — The 
kindly readers who encouraged me with the 
expression of their experience to the effect 
that the autumn blooming of Polyanthuses 
and Primroses did not affect injuriously the 
spring bloom have been justified by the re¬ 
sults in my garden. Those plants are bloom¬ 
ing very freely and are every bit as free- 
blooming as if they had not given us a single 
flower in autumn. They are doing remark¬ 
ably well this spring, and I am glad to see 
their bright flow r ers in such plenty and so 
beautiful in every way. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 
Giant blotched Panslea.^I do not find, 
good as are the Pansy seed-stocks in com- 
.that any of the seed from which the 
blotched Pansies now being offered in im¬ 


mense quantities iu the markets and shops 
are raised i« obtainable. The plants in ques¬ 
tion, raised from an early autumn sowing 
under glass, are planted up fairly close to¬ 
gether in frames near the glasB, and in very 
rich soil. So treated, they grow strong, and 
carry huge flowers. When one fine bloom is 
open, the plants are lifted, lightly mossed 
round the roots, put into boxes of from two 
dozen to three dozen, all the flowers looking 
one way, and in that way sent to market. 
Finer, richer-coloured, or more beautiful 
flowers cau in no other strain be seen in the 
south, at least. Unfortunately, because so 
treated from the seed-stage, when sold and 
planted out. no one can ever induce them to 
grow and bloom later as when purchased. 
Could those who like these noble flowers but 
purchase the seed and raise their own plants, 
no doubt they would secure more satisfactory 
results. A. D, 

CROCUS C0RS1CUS. 

This beautiful little species is now coming 
into flower in the open here, ll is, 1 believe, 
very rare in cultivation, though why this 
should be so I cannot tell. I find it perfectly 
easy to grow', and I certainly found it very 
abundant in the famous Pine forests at Vizza- 
bona, in Corsica. I was there in April two 
years ago. The season was late and it was 
bitterly cold ; there was an 11-feet drift of 
snow r a few feet from the hotel, and the sur¬ 
rounding mountain forests were filled with 
great drifts and patches of melting snow, and 
alive and noisy with “ the torrents of spring.” 
But w’herever the snow had melted, there was 
Crocus corsieus spearing up and opening its 
lovely little flowers. It was extraordinary 
how quickly they responded to the liberation 
from their winter covering. Not a yard from 
the edge of a rapidly melting drift, where 
dead leaves and Grass were still pressed flat j 
by the recent weight of snow, there was the 
Crocus showing its white shoots an inch or | 
more high,, and the further they were from ! 
the snow, the more advanced they were, till, > 
at only a few yards distance, the flowers were 
fully open, ft is a brilliantly lovely little 
species. The outer three segments of the 
perianth are a soft buff-yellow, handsomely I 
feathered with very deep purple, and the j 
inner three segments are softest clear laven- j 
der-blue. Within are the yellow stamens, 
surrounding a showy stigma of the most in¬ 
tensely brilliant orange-scarlet. The con¬ 
trast between the soft yet clear colouring of 
the petals and the gorgeous fiery stigma is 
striking and very lovely. I spent hours 
ranging about in those mountain forests, col¬ 
lecting colour varieties. Some were buff- 
yellow and violet, without any darker feather¬ 
ing at all; others were violet-blue through¬ 
out, without the buff; others were very deep 
and dark, handsome and striking, and one— 
the loveliest of all—was softest butter-yellow 
without and snowy-white within. This, alas ! 

I have lost. I gathered several hundred 
bulbs, in full flower though they were. Last 
year they made good foliage, but gave me 
very few flowers; but this year they nave re¬ 
covered from the shock of their unseasonable 
removal, and are flowering splendidly. I con¬ 
sider it one of the loveliest and daintiest little 
bulbs one could wish for on the rock garden. 
The Crocus species are a neglected race, in¬ 
finitely daintier and more refined, and more 
suitable for the rock garden, than the fat 
Dutch varieties—in fact, these latter are quite 
unsuitable for this purpose. Crocus corsieus 
is one of the prettiest, and probably the most 
neglected of its lovely and neglected family. 
Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 

THE FLAME-FLOWER 

(TROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM). 
“Townsman” does well, on page 110, to 
draw attention to the capriciousness of the 
Flame-flower, as this Tropaeolum is generally 
styled. Curiously enough, though it is a 
native of South America, being found in 
Chili, it succeeds better in the north than in 
the south. In Scotland it is a veritable weed, 
and may be seen in the late summer veiling 
buildings with a sheet of glowing vermilion, 
qnd it e^en flourishes in the north of Norway. 
Like all Chilian plants, it does best where 


it is not exposed to the full rays of tfig sun, 
and never attains such perfection as when 
grown against a north w r all or under shrubs 
that give it shade. In the south it often 
proves an exceedingly difficult plant to estab¬ 
lish, even where .every care has been taken 
to provide it with ideal conditions. “ Towns¬ 
man ” attributes success to a heavy dressing 
of cow-manure, but in cases where it has 
done well no manure has been used, it hav¬ 
ing been planted in holes 2 feet deep and 
2 feet across, filled with sandy peat. In one 
garden it was planted in peat in several posi¬ 
tions, where it had shade, and a few roots 
being left over these were carelessly placed 
i in a cut made bv a spade beneath a Rhodo¬ 
dendron bush, without any preparation of the 
| soil. In two or three years all the oarefully- 
planted tubers had disappeared, and it was 
I thought that the plant was lost to the garden. 

| when one day a trail of scarlet was noticed 
: on the top of a Rhododendron, and it was 
I found, on inspection, that the negligently - 
I planted and forgotten tubers had thrown up 
shoots that had clambered to the topmost 
sprays of the shrub. This plant increased in 
beauty every year* and at the present time 
spreads a veil of scarlet over a group of 
Rhododendrons. This Trupmolum often sue 
eeeds extremely well when planted beneath 
an evergreen hedge. In another garden in 
Devonshire the tennis-law n is bounded on one 
side by a tall hedge of Berberis stenophylla, 
beneath which the Flame-flower is planted. 
In the spring the long, arching shoots of the 
Berberis are studded with brilliant-orange 
flowers, and when these are past their beat 
the blooming spravs are cut back. Then the 
Tropaeolum spreads its trailing growths over 
the hedge, and. soon transforms it into a 
fence of living vermilion. In another garden 
in the same neighbourhood it has grown 
superbly on a north wall, and is for many 
weeks a brilliant sheet of flower. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I have been unable up to the pre¬ 
sent to establish it in my garden, although it 
has been planted in sandv peat on the nortli 
side of a hedge of Solanum jasminoides. 
where its roots are in constant shade, and 
where it has been copiously watered, but 
though it has been tried three times in this 
position, it soon loses its vigour and dies 
after the first year. Last year it was planted 
against a wall, which w'as thought to face 
north, but it proved to be north-west, and 
got the sun from about half-past one through 
the remainder of the afternoon. It made 
strong growth at first, but soon began to 
fade, doubtless owing to the afternoon sun. 
A wooden shelter, 3 feet wide, is now to be 
fixed at right angles to the wall on the 
western side, which should keep it in com- 
nlete shade, and it is to be honed that under 
the circumstances it will flourish. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Kings wear, South Devon. 

THE SNAKE’S HEAD IRIS 
(Iris tuberosa). 

In Spaiu this is known by the name of “La 
Vedovina” or the “Little Widow,” doubtless 
on account of its somewhat sombre-tinted 
flowers, which have velvet-black fall9 and 
apple-green standards. The blossoms, how¬ 
ever, have a subdued beauty of their own, 
and being fragrant are welcome for cutting 
for the house, especially as in the south-west 
they expand by the middle of February, 
w r hen flowers are rare in the open garden. 
In the north there are constant complaints 
of the failure of Iris tuberosa to flower, but 
in South Devon and Cornwall it blooms pro¬ 
fusely every year, and, though growing under 
the most dissimilar conditions, never fails 
to blossom annually. Here it is growing in 
the full sunshine on a sunny slope facing duo 
south, which becomes dust-dry in hot 
summers, and blooms abundantly, whereas 
in a garden in the neighbourhood of Truro, 
a colony that has been established for nearly 
seventy years in a wood densely carpeted 
with Ivv, and where it is much shaded by 
trees, also flowers well. The owner of the 
garden referred to very naturally came to 
the conclusion that to do well this Iris re¬ 
quired shade and shelter. My experience, 
hoVev'er, is that it will flourish bndcr ccondi¬ 
tions that are the very reverse. It has b»- 
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come naturalised in some parts of South 
Devon, and may be found growing wild in 
the hedges. The warm atmosphere of the 
south-west, in which the Algerian Iris stylosa 
or unguicularis flowers so profusely through 
the entire winter, is evidently responsible for 
the Snake’s-head Iris behaving in a very dif 
ferent manner to what, from all accounts, it 
does in Scotland and the north. Few appear 
to know this quaintly-pretty flower, and it is 
rarely seen in gardens, but those who have 
once grown it would willingly be without it, 


I without harm, if this operation is performed 
carefully. In some gardens it seeds freely, 
and self-sown seedlings often spring up some 
yards distant from the parent plants. It is 
a native of the Levant, whence it was intro¬ 
duced into this country over 300 years ago. 


THE MOURNING IRIS 
(Iris Susiana). 

In one of your late numbers I read an article, 
1 by Clarence Elliott, regarding the treatment 



The Mourning Iria (I. Suaiunn). From a photograph by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Farnham, Surrey. 


for though it cannot be termed a showy 
flower it is very attractive in its quiet colour¬ 
ing. The leaves, which are about 3 feet in 
length, are quadrilateral in shape, with a 
distinct ridge at each corner, and the flowers, 
which each measure about 3 inches across, 
are borne on footstalks about 18 inches in 
height. It is of the easiest possible culture, 
ana will flourish in gardens where the 
majority of early bulbous Irises will perish. 
It flowers and grows as well in the poorest 
and stoniest of soil as in a bed of deep, rich 
loam, and mav be shifted when in full growth 


of Iris Susiana (The Mourning Iris), which 
reminded me of a photograph I took some 
time ago of this beautiful lace-like flower. 
The specimen here shown belonged to Mr. L. 
Higgins, of Castle Close, Bedford, and, so far 
as I can remember, was grown by him in 
eat and sand in a pan in the cool green- 
ouse. There were four blossoms fully open 
| and one bud, and nothing could exceed the 
i loveliness of these exouisite delicately-tinted 
and netted petals. Clarence Elliott is right 
when he says that this bulb “is murdered by 
1 thousands every year” in England, wfi<?re 


hopeful people try to grow’ it out-of-doors, 
and where it succeeds in only a very limited 
number of favoured spots. In the milder 
climates of Ireland or Cornwall it may, 
perhaps, flourish, but in cold, bleak gardens 
it is folly to attempt growing it in the open. 
Given a cool greenhouse or frame and some 
promising bulbs, it entails very little trouble 
to produce as charming a picture as the 
original of my photograph. The illustration 
cannot give the harmonious colouring that 
constitutes so great a part of the charm of 
I. Susiana. Of all the members of this 
numerous Iris family, the Mourning Iris is, 
to my mind, the most attractive, and I shall 
never forget my delight at seeing these abso 
lutely perfect blossoms. Nor was I alone in 
my admiration. It was shared by a bumble 
bee, who could not be persuaded to turn his 
attentions elsewhere, and who in his excited 
evolutions so shook the delicate petals as to 
render photography difficult. 

The culture of Iris Susiana was fully de¬ 
scribed in the aforementioned article in 
Gardening Illustrated, so it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to enlarge further on this 
interesting subject. 

Mrs. Delves Broughton. 

Delvertie, Farnham, Surrey. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 
Clematises: thinning the shoots.— It is 

curious that while many people who grow 
both Roses and Clematises would never 
dream of beginning a season without syste¬ 
matically pruning the former, one does now 
and again come across those who scarcely 
ever prune the Clematises. Those who have 
adopted the plan of keeping only the 
strongest shoots know very well that it is 
much the best. This is particularly so in the 
Jackmanni varieties, that in some quarters 
grow very vigorously, but it is also important 
amongst the beautiful, large blooming lanu- 

? ;inosa sorts. The autumn is the best time 
or pruning the Jackmanni section, but 
where this has been omitted, the weakliest 
shoots may be cut away now. The shoots 
should not be permitted to twine amongst 
each other from the start. This, of course, 
entails much more trouble, inasmuch ns it 
means attending to the plants two or threo 
times a week, but it pays in the long run 
and if one is desirous of covering the maxi¬ 
mum amount of wall space it is the best plan 
to follow.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Cold Coin (Hacquetia Epipactis) (syn. 
Dondia Epipactis).—This, a native of 
southern Europe, whence it was introduced 
in 1823, is but rarely met with in gardens, 
vet, blossoming as it does just after Winter 
Aconites towards the close of February and 
in the early days of March, its green and 
gold flow'ers, which are quite unlike all other 
blossoms of the open air, have a pleasing and 
unique effect, especially where several good 
clumps are grown in close proximity. The 
effect of a colony of strong plants flowering 
on a gently-sloping bank in the early days 
of the year is very pretty. The flowers, 
borne on short stems, appear to be green and 
gold, but the central, yellow boss is really 
the flower, this being surrounded by six 
pea-green, serrated bracts that have the ap¬ 
pearance of petals. The earliest flowers 
appear in advance of the leaves, and are, in 
consequence, very conspicuous. A large 
plant bearing some fifty expanded blossoms 
is a cushion of pale green and gold. One of 
the plant’s chief recommendations is the last¬ 
ing qualities of the flowers, which remain 
fresh for several weeks. It w r ill succeed in 
the full sun or in partially-shaded spots, and, 
though it is stated to prefer heavy soil, does 
well with me in a light staple. It contrasts 
well with the purple and white of Crocuses, 
the blue of Scillas, and should be planted in 
company with some of these. It is impatient 
of disturbance, and when once planted should 
be left alone.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Sew Edition 10th, revised, with de* rip- 
tioiu of all the beet plant., treea, and » hrubt, their 
culture and arrangement, illuetrated on t cooa. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 16 $.; poet free, 16*. Gd. "The English 
Flower Garden” may alto be had finely bound in 
S volt., half vellum, t!,». net. Of all bookulLrn or 
from the office of Gaklkmxo Illustrated, 17, Furnivql- 
ttreet, London, E C. 
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HIPPEASTRUMS AT CHELSEA. 

The show of these flowers has become an 
annual event at Messrs. Veitchs’, Chelsea, 
and it is well w'orth inspection during the 
latter part of March and the first half of April. 
The plants are disposed in a large span-roofed 
structure, with a central bed and side stages, 
this arrangement enabling the flowers to be 
closely examined. The pots are plunged to 
the rim, as this obviates the necessity of con¬ 
tinual watering, often a source of trouble 
with Hippeastrums. My visit was a few days 
too soon to see a fhll display, but even then 
a number of very beautiful varieties was 
noted. One was puzzled which to admire the 
most, the white, or almost white, flowers, 
with delicate pencilling of scarlet or rose, 
the rich reds, suffused with various subtle 
tints of orange, or the intense deep crimsons, 
for the most part perfect in shape. Beside 
these there were flowers with uncommon and 
in many instances striking shades of colour. 

The collection reflects the greatest credit 
upon Mr. John Heal, so well known for the 
vast improvement he has effected, not only in 
Hippeastrums, but also in greenhouse Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Streptocarpi, Begonias, and 
many other classes of plants. 

The influence of several species may be 
traced in some of the varieties—for instance, 
the dark-coloured flowers owe a great deal to 
H. Leopoldi, which first flowered in 1870, has 
since then played a very important part in 
the production of garden Hippeastrums. To 
H. vittatum we owe many of the 6tripes and 
bars which are to be found among present- 
day varieties, while H. solandraeflorum, a 
long-tubed species, has made its influence felt 
among the light-tinted kinds. Of w-ell-known 
species from whence the hybridist has ob¬ 
tained but little assistance may be mentioned 
H. aulicum, whose pointed segments un¬ 
favourably influence its progeny; H. 
equestre, too email and poor m shape; and 
H. pardinum, a very shallow flower, with a 
creamy-yellow ground, dotted all over with 
crimson. Though individually so striking, 
H. pardinum has proved a comparative failure 
when employed for hybridising, the progeny 
as a rule being poor. 

The Hippeastrums, or, as they are gene¬ 
rally known in gardens. Amaryllises, would, 
I think, be more grown if their accommodat¬ 
ing nature were fully understood. There is a 
widespread idea that at some time of the 
year at least they need a good deal of heat, 
but this is by no means the case, and, given 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature, these 
bulbs can be well grown therein.’ Of course, 
they are later in blooming when grown under 
comparatively cool conditions, but are none 
the less valuable on that account. After 
flowering, they need to be placed in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, in order to 
encourage their growth, but they will pass 
the summer in a cool-frame fully‘exposed to 
the sun. As the leaves grow yellow, water 
must be gradually discontinued, and, taken 
into the greenhouse before the nights get too 
cold, the plants may, during the winter, be 
kept quite dry. By the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary a little water may be given, when they 
will soon throw' up their flower-spikes and 
lenves. 


OLIVIAS. 

In these we have an exceedingly useful 
class of plants either for supplying cut 
blooms or for the decoration of the con¬ 
servatory.. When grown to supply cut 
flowers, large plants are preferable, but when 
grown for decoration small plants are the 
best, a9 they can be arranged to greater ad¬ 
vantage. These plants do not require much 
heat; in fact, they may be wintered in a 
cool-house provided the frost is excluded, 
but for their flowers to be of the greatest 
value, a gentle heat should be given them 
about the middle of December in order that 
they may bloom from January onward. In 
commencing with new and rare varieties, it 
is well to allow them plenty of pot room, as 
they are gross feeders and delight in an 
abundant supply of water during tho growing 
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season. If potted in a rich, light soil and 
given due attention they will make offsets 
freely, so that a stock can soon be worked 
up. When the plants have attained a fair 
size, the roots can be restricted provided 
abundance of nourishment is given them 
during the time they are making their 
grow th. Pots 9 ' inches or 10 inches in 
diameter are very suitable for growing plants 
in to produce cut blooms. Plants or this 
size are also useful for large conservatories, 
but for rooms or for arranging in groups 
those having one spike are preferable. To 
have them in flower by the middle of January, 
a batch should be introduced into gentle 
heat the second week in December. A 
temperature of about 50 degs. suits them 
w T ell; in fact, no greater heat should be 
given unless it be on bright, sunny days 
when air can be given, for when brought 
into bloom gradually the flowers have more 
substance. Treated in this way, they will 
succeed the Chrysanthemums, the bright 
orange-scarlet flowers being much appre¬ 
ciated, as they can either be taken off the 
trusses and used singly in small vases or 
cut with a long stem for specimen glasses. 
To keep up a succession a second batch 
should he introduced into heat early in the 
new year, and so on as required. When 
the plants have gone out of bloom or the 
flowers have been cut, they should be given 
a temperature of not less than 45 degs. till 
they have completed their growth, by which 
time it will be warm enough for them to be 
stood out-of-doors for the summer months. 
Most gardeners are acquainted with the old 
Olivia miniaia, but those who have not seen 
the newer types can have no idea of their 
beauty. The trusses of bloom are much 
larger and more symmetrical, the individual 
blooms also larger and of better shape. The 
colours, too, are more attractive. - 


SINGLE ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR 
WINTER BLOOMING. 

In a recent number of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated there appeared a note respecting the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
held on January 31st, at which was exhibited 
a number of eut flowers of Zonal®. The 
writer of the uote in' question emphasised 
the exhibit as being “the most brilliant,” 
and concludes his remarks by saying that 
“ these single-flow'ered Zonal® may, with a 
little attention, be depended upon to give a 
good display in winter.” It has always been 
difficult to understand why so very few pri¬ 
vate growers make a speciality of them for 
winter blooming. It cannot be owing to any 
difficulty of culture, for the plants do not 
need much heat to have them in flower more 
or less all winter—in fact, a house just above 
the temperature in which we keep most of our 
bedding plants suffices for them. Years ago 
one came across houses or part of houses in 
private establishments devoted to them, but 
other things have banished them to a large 
extent. Chrysanthemums account for much 
of the loss of interest in Zonals, but people 
who used to grow them are beginning to ask 
whether, after all, Zonal Pelargoniums are 
not preferable to Chrysanthemums. 

The preparing of plants for blooming in 
the winter months is not very much different 
from that needed for Chrysanthemums. Cut¬ 
tings of Zonals may be struck in heat now', 
potted off, and placed in cold-frames in May. 
Their summer treatment is much the same as 
that required for Chrysanthemums. Stand 
them out-of-doors in a sunny place on a bed 
of ashes, give them liquid manure from time 
to time; promote building up by pinching off 
all flower-buds that will continue to appear, 
and thus, towards September, one is in pos¬ 
session of plants that are robust, whose 
shoots have become w'ell ripened owing to 
exposure to sun and air, and so, when they 
are taken indoors, as the weather is cooler, 
and introduced to warmer conditions, they 
soon show strong trusses, which expand into 
beauty and remain with us many weeks. 
Given a stimulant now and again, their 
lovely spikes continue with little or no inter¬ 
mission for weeks on end, as from October to 
April one may have a perfect succession of 
flowers. 


Think, loo, of their colours. What can 
vie with them in the winter? Few plants 
that need so little attention to have them in 
perfect condition can be so easily managed as 
Zonals, and old plants, if repotted after 
flowering, their roots trimmed if necessary, 
will furnish another display equal to the first. 
One used to see large plants in 10-inch pots 
in days gone by, but it is not needful to go to 
such extremes, for flowers of good size and 
quality can, and are, produced on plants 
grown to a moderate size. The present is a 
suitable time to start, and so ensure a house 
of beauty next winter. Perhaps the greatest 
enemy of the Zonal in winter is damp, and 
one needs to be careful in watering, and to 
keep just sufficient heat on during foggy 
weather to counteract outside influences. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thrlps on Pelargonium leaves.— Please tell 
me what this blight is and if anything can be done 
to stop it? The Ivv-leaf Pelargonium is growing 
against the wall of a small greenhouse on'y heated 
at night. There is a light at the top open all day. 
The greenhouse gets very little sun till spring, as it 
is iu the shade of the house.—Miss King, Wickham, 
Hants. 

[The leaves of Ivy-leaved Pelargonium you 
send are very badlv attacked by thrips, which 
may be destroyed by vaporising with the 
X L All vaporiser. When plants are in such 
a state as yours, two or three applications at 
intervals of ten days are necessary iii order 
to destroy all the pests.] 

Burchellia capensls. — Some fair-sized 
examples of this South African evergreen 
shrub are flowering very freely in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea, the deep scarlet 
tubular-shaped blossoms forming a very 
bright and glowing feature. It is quite an 
old plant in gardens, but it is not often met 
with, though, as a decorative subject it is of 
considerable merit. The flowers are borne 
in rounded clusters at the points of the shoots, 
and a succession is kept up for some time. 
This Burchellia is propagated by cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots, which, dibbled into 
pots of sandy soil strike root without diffi¬ 
culty if put into a close propagating-case in a 
gentle heat. A mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand suits it well. Apart from the name at 
the head of this note, the Burchellia in ques 
tion is also known as B. bubalina, referring 
to the hard buffalo-hornlike character of the 
wood. 

Cinerarias. —In spite of the run on the 
stellata type of Cineraria, it is interesting 
to find that those of older tastes, who favour 
the large-flowered section, can still gratify 
their fancy. The truly 6uperb strain so long 
associated with the name of James is this 
year, at. Farnham Royal, again in splendid 
form, the heads massive, the flowers large, 
and of perfect form and of rich colouring. 
Probably not in the palmiest days of the 
Cineraria, when named varieties were propa¬ 
gated and cherished by the old florists, were 
there to be seen such fine 6ize and quality as 
now' mark a high-class modern strain. How ¬ 
soever one’s tastes may vary florally, yet is it 
difficult to refrain from admiring a well- 
grown large-flowered Cineraria. It has a 
setting of large and rich green leaves, from 
out of which rises a fine broad head of beauti¬ 
ful single flowers, either self, white, pink, 
cerise, red, crimson, blue, and purple, or 
having broad white rings round the eyes, 
with margins of varying breadths of dark 
colours. Such plants, so easily raised from 
6 eed, and blooming in the early spring, are 
too good to be ignored.—D. 

Tuberoses failing (Qeorqc Ford ).—Judging by 
the specimens sent, your Tuberoses are in a sorry 
plight. The sample of soil in which they are potted 
is exceedingly poor. We could not find any dele¬ 
terious substance (though some may have been 
present) in the soil sent, but its whole composition 
would be detrimental to the formation of healthy 
roots. Again, a certain portion of the blame may 
attach to the bulbs themselves, for they may have 
been stored in an unsuitable place before you re¬ 
ceived them. Another probable cause of some of the 
trouble is'that the soil may have been kept too wet. 
as Tuberoses need but little water until they start 
into growth. It is not necessary to plunge the pots 
in ashes, but a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is 
quite warm enough for them immediately after 
potting, to be increased if required when growth com¬ 
mences. Good, sweet loam, lightened by an admix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, apd sand, 
forms the mo£t..&'uftoblc compost for Tuberoses. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EDIBLE PEAS. 

The superior mid-season and late varieties of 
edible Peas are reported as being in mode¬ 
rate quantities in seed form—a fact readily 
understood when the past wet summer is re¬ 
membered. Could all Peas required for seed 
be grown on supports, as ordinary garden 
Peas generally are, it may not be difficult to 
induce good maturation. Edible green Peas 
were very good last season, crops being 
very plentiful and tall, largely due to 
a moist season, which, while it kept 
thrips at bay and growth continuous, 
did, all the same, largely promote mildew, 
one of the gravest troubles edible Peas have 
to contend with. But Peas for 6eed produc¬ 
tion, grown by hundreds of acres in open 
fields, have to lie on the ground, a method 
which is fairly profitable in moderately dry 
seasons, but which leads to injury in the form 
of damping or rotting of both haulm and 
Peas when rains are continuous. Under such 
conditions, few field crops furnish more cause 
for anxiety than does*a breadth of Peas, espe¬ 
cially choice wrinkled Peas. It may be, that, 
turned over in their rows one day, to expose 
the wet undersides to the sun, temporary good 
is done, but when further heavy rains cause 
the previously dry side of the haulm to be¬ 
come wet, and a fresh turning-back has to 
take place, the labour becomes heavy, while 
the frequent turning injures the plant-stems 
so much that presently more harm than good 
is done. 

When a sample from such a harvest is sent 
in to the seedsman, and run through the 
hands of a small army of expert separators, 
it may happen that, so numerous are the split 
or unfit seeds, that from 40 per cent, to 
f>0 per cent, have to be cast aside as worth¬ 
less. Can anyone wonder if, under such con¬ 
ditions, Peas of specially high quality are 
scarce or dear? Under such conditions, gar¬ 
deners, whether professional or amateur, 
must take one of two courses. They may 
purchase in customary quantity harder and 
superior varieties, or else half quantities of 
the superior ones, sowing the seeds far less 
thickly than they used to do, and thus making 
half a pint cover as long a row as a pint has 
done previously. It is odd, but having to 
do so all the same leads to great gain, seeing 
that eventually the thinly-sown rows give a 
better crop than the thickly-sown ones do. 

A. D. 

ROTATION GARDEN-CROPPING. 
(Reply to “Rotation.”) 

There is very little room for laying down 
special rules as to successional cropping in 
vegetables. Assuming that one-third of the 
area of a garden be devoted to Potatoes, the 
earlier varieties would be lifted in time to 
allow sowings to be made of Cabbage, 
Spinach, White Turnip, Onion, or Shorthorn 
Carrot. The late breadth of Potatoes would 
remain to fully ripen, and come off too late, 
perhaps, for other crops to at once follow. 
That area should remain fallow, and be 
trenched 2 feet deep, and be well manured 
ready for Longpod Beane or Peas, or, if at 
once cropped, then with spring Cabbages. 
Where there were Peas and Beans one season, 
root crops, such as Onions, Carrots, Beets, 
Parsnips, and Salsafy, may follow the next 
spring. It is, even without any rotation 
plan, almost absolutely certain that the suc¬ 
ceeding crop to the one just removed will be 
of diverse nature. What crops you should 
grow must be a matter for you to determine. 
As to intercropping, we have grave objection 
to that practice. It usually conduces to 
waste of seed, because, through crowding, one 
of the crops, and, of course, the weaker one, 
inevitably suffers. 

Thus we have seen Spinach, Lettuce, 
Radish, and even dwarf Beans sown between 
the rows of tall Peas, yet rarely ever coming 
to good maturity. The hard treading of the 
soif is harmful to the Peas. How often, 
again, are winter greens, especially Kales, 
Savoys, and Cauliflowers, planted out be¬ 
tween rows of Potatoes. When that is done, 
if the later-planted crop ia to succeed, the 
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Potato-tops have to be thrust aside and be 
bundled up together, to their great injury. 
Sometimes, also, Broad Beans are sown 
among Potatoes. It is all bad practice. 
Every crop, no matter what it may be, should 
always have its full meed of room, and when 
that is done there is no room for intercrop¬ 
ping- _ ^ 

PLANTING SPROUTED SEED 
POTATOES. 

The firm from whom I am getting my Potatoes in 
their sprouting-boxes recommends rubbing oil all the 
sprouts but one before planting. This seems very 
severe; and 1 think some time ago 1 saw that you 
recommended leaving three. I want, of course, as 
heavy and even a crop as possible, but prefer 
medium-sized tubers to very large ones. I shall be 
glad of your advice. The varieties I am growing are 
Duke of York, British Queen, and Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall — F. C., Bray 

[When seed Potatoes are properly set up 
close together, on end, in shallow boxes, the 
bud ends upward, and are in such case fully 
exposed to the light, each tuber should, pro¬ 
vided they have not been prematurely 
sprouted previously, throw one or two strong 
or dominant sprouts, the other eyes or buds 
then remaining dormant. If the spe'eial 
object of the planter be to obtain a fine, even 
sample of tubers, all dormant eyes or buds 
should be cut out, using a small penknife. 
For all ordinary cropping, while the promi¬ 
nent or developed sprouts will be always the 
strongest and take the lead, a few—just two 
or three, perhaps—of the other eyes may 
push sprouts and develop into haulm-growths. 
These, if really strong, should help to in¬ 
crease the tuber crop. But usually, if but 
two sprouts are left to create haulm-growths 
—and tw r o are not too many—those will 
branch out and, by expanding the leaf area, 
so in that way greatly help to increase the 
tuber crop. You will understand from this 
advice which is your best course to adopt. 

The three varieties you name are excellent 
for early, mid-%season, and late. Of the three 
British Queen may give most trouble in the 
production of sprouts, and if you find before 
you plant the sets that too many have formed, 
certainly reduce them first. We understand 
you to say that the tubers you have ordered 
are to be sent you in sprouting boxes. If by 
this you mean that before you receive them 
sprouts will have already formed, then send¬ 
ing tubers in the boxes in that way indicates 
great danger to the sprouts. You should, if 
not already obtained, get in the tubers and 
set them up in boxes to sprout. Also, when 
planting, take every care that the sprouts 
made be not broken off. Were that so, the 
sprouting would have been more than useless. 
Three-ounce tubers, if sound, make good 
seed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter Broccoli.— “ J. C. F. C.” asks mo 
to give the name of the Broccoli I had to eat 
on Christmas Day. I fear I cannot oblige 
him, as town dealers in these products neither 
know names nor whence they come. They 
may have been of Self-protecting or Christ¬ 
mas White, locally grown, or have been that 
well-known variety, Penzance White, which 
enters so largely into our winter supplies. 
But Cornwall has a highly-favoured winter 
climate, which we cannot, here in the London 
smoke area, hope to equal. I have noticed 
that Broccoli has been in the market here 
weekly all the winter, but varying in size and 
price,’ ranging from 2d. for small to 4d. for 
solid large heads. I have, however, nowhere 
seen more perfect examples than were those 
of Christmas White Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
exhibited at the Horticultural Hall in 
January and February. They were very 
solid and white, and, having been cut from 
an open field in Kent, better proof of the ex¬ 
cellence of these mid-winter Broccolia can 
hardly be needed. An open field, on soil 
made very firm, where growth is hard but not 
coarse, is the place to look for good, - hardy 
white Broccolis.—A. D. 

Surplus Savoys, Cauliflower?, etc. (South 
Ozon ).—None of the plants named are of the 
slightest use for, planting now. For this year’s re¬ 
quirements you must raise fresh stock by sowina 
seeds of Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers at once 
and about mid-April for the first cron of Savoy*. 
The beginning or second week in May is quite early 
enough to sow for the main crop. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 28th, 1911. 

There was again a great gathering of flowers 
of *11 descriptions, the large hall being 
packed to the doors with the choice produc¬ 
tions of the gardener. One marvels, indeed, 
at the continued flow of material and ut its 
high-class character; marvels, too, at. the 
educational aspect of the picture, and not u 
little at the interest such exhibitions create. 
Happily, the crowd of visitors was less dense 
than at the last meeting, and though the 
gangways were frequently impassable for a 
time, they were quickly relieved. 

Trees and shrubs.— These were mostly ar¬ 
ranged on the floor at the eastern end of the 
hall, and attracted much attention, the group 
from Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Limiter!. 
Chelsea, because of the choice material of 
which it was composed, taking high' place. 
From the spectacular point of view, the effect 
was also good, the arrangement reflecting the 
highest credit. Among notable subjects the 
display of white and mauve Wistaria claimed 
attention, the trusses of delicately-coloured 
or pure white flowers being remarkable. The 
two demonstrated, too, the value of these 
plants for gentle forcing, as also the astonish¬ 
ing wealth of blossoms they produce. Gre- 
villea sulphurea, G. rosmarinifolia, Erica. 
Veitchi (valuable as a hardy winter Heath), 
Viburnum plicatum, Rhododendron The 
Countess (fine for pot work), R. intrieatum (a 
miniature-growing species from Western 
China, with violet-coloured flowers), the 
pretty Corylopsis pauciflofa, the pure Staphy- 
lea colchica, and Exochorda graiidiflora were 
also represented, and added their quota of 
beauty to the group as a whole. Messrs. R. 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., had a capi¬ 
tal display of forced shrubs, of which Aza¬ 
leas, Lilacs, Viburnum plicatum, Laburnums, 
and the like well played their pArt. Quite a 
nice lot of these plants in similar variety came 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, the large 
group finding many admirers. Messrs. R. 
Gill and Sons, Falmouth, displayed a remark¬ 
able series of Rhododendrons, chiefly hybrids 
of R. arboreum and R. ciliatum, in many 
rich and beautiful shades of colour. The 
firm also showed their new Primula Winteri, 
which has been so much admired of late. 

Hardy plants.— These were particularly 
good, and in great variety. One of the most, 
interesting displays was that from Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, who staged a great 
variety of interesting and rare plants. We 
have no room for a long list, but we noted 
Saxifraga Tetraschi (recently certificated), S. 
Paulinee (a delightful yellow-flowered plant), 
S. Elizabeth®, a lovely colony of S. longi- 
folia, groups of the best hardy Primulas, 
notably P. denticulata and P. d. alba, the 
rich blue of Tecophyliea cyanocrocus, a 
charming hatch of Soldanella montana, asso¬ 
ciated with masses of established Short ias 
and other plants. Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, Hants, also had a lovely lot of things, 
though none, perhaps, more beautiful than 
the Primroses of the P. acaulis set in white, 
purple, and lilac. Iris stylosa speciosa, rich 
and handsome, attracted everybody. Viola 
mpestris (pale mauve) and V. gracilis (royal 
purple) were masses of bloom. Saxifrages in 
variety. Anemone blanda soythinica, and 
Androsace carnea were remarked among 
many good things. Messrs. Geo. Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, had a variety of alpines 
in boxes—Primulas, Adonis, Ilepaticas, white 
Muscaris, and Chionodoxas, Heavenly Blue 
Lithospermum and the like adding beauty 
and variety. The Burton Hardy Plant Com¬ 
pany', Christchurch, Hants, had a small bank 
of hardy plants, which included such choice 
things as Ourisia macrophylla, Soldanellas, 
Shortias, Saxifraga Vandelli, Primula 
acaulis, and others in variety. The Guild¬ 
ford Hardy Plant Company contributed 
shrubby Veronicas, Lenten Roses, Primula 
farinosa, Saxifraga apiculata, and S. a. alba 
in free masses, the ever-welcome Harpur 
Crewe Wallflowers, and much besides. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had 
a bank of choice things, the more noteworthy 
being Schizocodon sold an ell o ides, with ex¬ 
quisitely-fringed flowers, Soldanella montana, 
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hardy Heaths in variety, Primulas in masses, 
Trillium nivale (a gem)* Goodyera pubeseens, 
Megasea Stracheyi alba, and others, all at¬ 
tractively displayed. From Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, came a pretty display 
of alpines in boxes, Fritillaria armena, Erica 
carnea, E. codonodes, Ornithogalum Hauss- 
knechti, and a great variety of early alpines. 
The group from Messrs. Bakers, Wolver¬ 
hampton* was rich in such things as Incar- 
villea grandiflora, Viola gracilis, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, Wilson’s Blue Primroses, 
Adonises, Saxifraga apiculata, Primula 
rosea, Daphne Cneorum, and such like plants. 
Messrs. Wrn. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had some lovely masses of Hep:uieas, 
notably of a greatly-improved double blue, 
with others of single white and pink. Iris 
bucharica, Anemone Pulsatilla, Stylophorum 
diphyllum, Andromeda tetragona, Primula 
nivalis, and Cypripedium macranthum were 
also remarked in an excellent lot. A small 
collection of Tufted Pansies came from 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London Wall. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
showed Anemones, Primulas, Polyanthuses, 
and other plants in variety. 

Rock garden exhibits.— There was quite 
a number of these, that from Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, appealing to 
us most strongly, because of its naturalness 
and suggestiveness in planting. Colonies of 
such Primulas as Mrs. J. H. Wilson and P. 
denticulata, with delightful groups of Saxi- 
fraga Paulinas, S. Frederici Coburgi, S. 
Bovdb S. Petraschi, were remarked, and in 
addition handsome groups of such Tulips as 
Clusiana, Kaufmanniana, and proestans, Fri¬ 
tillaria imperialis chitralensis, together with 
delightful patches of Erythronium Johnstoni, 
Ericas, and the like. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, arranged an exhibit of sand¬ 
stone, planting it freely with Primula species 
and varieties, more particularly P. rosea, P. 
pulverulenta, and P. nivalis, Epimedium 
niveum, and other good plants. Other ex¬ 
hibits of rockwork were arranged by Mr. H. 
Hemsley, Crawley, Mr. H. C. Pulliam, Elsen- 
ham, Essex, Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, who had masses of Primroses, Au- 
brietias, early Saxifrages, and other good 
plants. Mr. James Box, Lindfield, was 
another exhibitor in this department, the 
Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, bring¬ 
ing quite a choice lot of things, and arrang¬ 
ing them well amid the fossilised stones of 
the Cotswolds. Primula longifolia, P. ciliata 
purpurea magnifies, P. viscoea in variety, 
Saxifraga Stracheyi alba, and Heliehrysum 
bellidifolium were all remarked in an in¬ 
teresting exhibit. Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage, also brought an exhibit of rock- 
work, which was, however, all too meagrely 
planted. 

Carnations. —These generally were parti¬ 
cularly fine, the leading display coming from 
Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, whose vases of 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, R. F. Felton, Snow 
Queen, and Marmion were magnificent. The 
flowers of the first-named, in rich scarlet, 
surpassed in size any Malmaison of our ac¬ 
quaintance. Other varieties were of equal 
excellence, fully up to this exhibitor’s best 
style. Mr. T. Smith, Enfield, had a delight¬ 
ful series of Carnations in Empire Day, 
Queen Mary, and British Queen, all pink 
shades, while Union Jack, a fine crimson, 
was also remarked. Messrs. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., also had a capital lot, 
including May Day, Defiance, Florence 
McLeod (a very fragrant crimson), Lady 
Coventry (scarlet), Carola, and many more. 
Mr. Engleman, Saffron Walden, staged an 
extensive group of these flowers, Rex, Carola, 
Harlequin, and Pink Delight being among 
the best. Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, Sur¬ 
rey, also exhibited the best commercial varie¬ 
ties of these flowers. From Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, came a capital lot, 
Lady Alington (a rose-salmon novelty of the 
year), Lady Linlithgow, and Mrs. Crook (said 
to be the freest-flowering Carnation in 
commence) standing out well in a large collec¬ 
tion. Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
had many Carnations of conspicuous merit 
and beauty—none more so, perhaps, than 
thoir new-dark crimson-flowered Duchess of 


Devonshire, which, apart from its colour, is 
delightfully fragrant. Messrs. Wm. Wells 
and Co., Merstham, exhibited a good stand 
of White House. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, had a splen¬ 
did display, one table being devoted to groups 
of Freesias, Boronias, Primula obconica in 
almost endless variety, Cineraria Antique 
Rose, C. Feltham Beauty, C. Intermediate 
Blue, with Clivias, Hippeastrums, And the 
like. Another table was occupied by splen¬ 
didly-grown examples of Cyclamen persicum 
in pink, brilliant crimson, white, salmon, and 
other shades, the whole constituting one of 
the most sumptuous feasts of this flower seen 
this year. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, had many interesting species of Acacia, 
together with such rarely-seen things as 
Eriostemon, Clianthus Dampieri, also fine 
bushes of the Bottle-brush Tree (Metrosideros 
floribunda). Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, Kent, made a fine display with 
Zonal Pelargoniums, rich masses of flower in 
many brilliant shades being particularly well 
staged. A very interesting group of Cacti also 
came from Messrs. Cannell, and excited a 
good deal of attention and interest. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, showed a 
fine table of well-flowered Clematises in 
groups, such useful sorts as Nellie Moser, 
Mrs. Quilter, Lady Londesborough, and Lord 
Wolseley (intense royal blue) being re¬ 
marked. Many choice Ferns were also 
shown, and some boxes of Pansies of an ex¬ 
cellent strain. Mr. II. X. Ellison, West 
Bromwich, showed hybrid Gerberas of the 
Adnet- race in many shades of colour, the 
flowers springing from a bed of Xephrolepie 
and other Ferns. 

R 0868 . —The forced Rose in the early 
springtime never lacks-admirers,-hence ihe 
stands -of these were well patronised. That 
from Mr. Mount, Canterbury, was particu¬ 
larly good, his display of Lady Hillingdon, 
the new Tea, being faultless. White Killar- 
ney was also superbly shown, together with a 
few blooms of Richmond and a seedling after 
the Joseph Lowe type. Mrs. Harvey, East 
Burnham Lodge, sent Rose Fortune’s Yellow. 
Messrs. PauLand Son, Cheshunt, had such 
Roses as Iceberg, Meese, Jeanne d’Arc (with 
flowers like White Pet), and Jonkheer Von 
Mock. Mr. G. Prince, Longworth, Berks, 
had a variety of good flowers, such as Lady 
Roberts, Soleil d’Or, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Pharisaer, together with new Teas and 
Hybrid Teas of merit. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son, Waltham Cross, showed Sylvia, a 
white double-flowered Wichuraiana, Souvenir 
de Gustave Prat (full, long bud, of yellow 
colour), and the old yellow Banksian. 

Narcissi. —Messrs. Cartwright and Good¬ 
win, Kidderminster, again had the finest dis¬ 
play of flowers, arranging them in the slightly 
crescent-shaped outline they have made their 
own. We noted Longfellow, Rising Sun, 
White Nectarine, Mrs. II. J. Veitch, Fairy 
(large Trumpet yellow), Weardale Perfection, 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, and Dorothy Pear¬ 
son in a very fine lot. The not very large 
stand of these flowers from Mr. Alex M. Wil¬ 
son, Bridgwater, attracted more attention 
than the majority, because of the infinite 
superiority of the flowers shown, as well as 
their unmistakable lead from the exhibitor’s 
point of view. Averil, Waxwing, and Ingles- 
combe were the best of the named sorts, 
while 327 V possesses the most brilliantly 
dazzling vermilion cup we have seen. 
362 H D was another notable flower, and a 
score of others were remarkable for distin¬ 
guished bearing and excellence. Sir Jocelyn 
Gore Booth, Bart., Lissadell, had a good 
assortment of flowers, as Whitewell, a big 
Englehearti, White Wings, Homer, Argent, 
Mrs. R. Sydenham (a refined white Ajax), 
constituting the gem of the hatch. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath and Co., Limited, Wisbech, had 
a glorious display of Tulips growing in bowls 
in prepared fibre, quite a representative 
gathering being set up. In the cut state, a 
superb lot of Mme. de Graaff Daffodil was 
seen, while Chionodoxas and Fritillaria 
Meleagris (the last-named in bowls of fibre) 


were very pleasing. Messrs. R. Sydenham 
and Co., Limited, Birmingham,-had quite a 
nice display of Daffodils near the entrance, 
Golden Bell, Firebrand, White Lady, Evan¬ 
geline, and Ptarmigan being remarked. At 
the entrance Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, had a superb lot of flowers, the firm 
making a big feature of the unique King 
Alfred, which was iu perfect condition. Sun¬ 
rise, Seraphine, Volcano, Sir Galahad, Duke 
of Bedford, Alice Knights, Homespun, Mohi¬ 
can, and Plenipo were other notable flowers 
ip a lot which included some promising 
unnamed seedlings. 

Orohld8. —These were shown by many 
leading growers, such as Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, whose Dendro- 
bium nobile virginale was very fine. Messrs. 
Charlesworth, Haywards Heath, had superb 
examples of the big, white-flowered Dendro- 
bium Jamesian urn, with Odontiodas and 
others. The dark-coloured Odontoglossum 
crispum Prince George, from Messrs. Bander 
and Bon, was particularly noticeable, and so, 
too, was O. amandum citrinum. Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Reigate, showed several plants of 
Odontoglossum Thomsonianum, whose arch¬ 
ing racemes of 6 feet or so in length bore 
many of the richly-coloured flowers. Den- 
drobium Wardianum candidum from Mr. 
Leopold do Rothschild was handsome and 
finely-flowered. Mrs. Norman Cookson, 
Wylam-on-Tyne, had a choice assortment of 
home-raked Odontoglossums and Odontiodas, 
while Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
E. V. Low, Haywards Heath, and Hassall 
and Co., Southgate, N., also showed these 
flowers. ' 

Fruit and vegetables.— These were in a 
decided minority, the most important exhibit 
being that of early spring Cabbages from 
Messrs. Button and Sons, Reading. From an 
eariy- August «sewdng - mi p s r b -examples x>f 
Flower of Spring, grown without protection, 
were seen, large groups or bays being dis¬ 
played. Harbinger, a smaller variety, was 
admirably shown. It is earlier, too, and 
invaluable for the high-class table. Of Rhu¬ 
barb Daw’s Champion well-coloured sticks 
came from Mr. Wm. Poupart, Twickenham. 

A list of the awards and medals will l>e 
found in our advertisement columns. . 

ROYAL INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 1912. 
For the purpose of assisting in the promo¬ 
tion of this exhibition, the executive com¬ 
mittee invited prominent horticulturists in 
the various counties to act as provincial 
secretaries. The first duties of these secre¬ 
taries was to get together a committee and 
chairman for each county. These committees 
will do what is possible to encourage local 
cultivators to participate in the exhibition. 
They w ill also endeavour to obtain subscrip¬ 
tions and guarantees, and in various ways 
popularise the exhibition in the counties. At 
the invitation of the executive committee a 
number of the secretaries, including repre¬ 
sentatives from Wales and Ireland, attended 
a meeting, on the 14th inst., at the Hotel 
Windsor* Westminster, for the purpose of 
conferring as to the best means of carrying 
out their work, and for the purpose of hear¬ 
ing from the chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee, Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, some informa¬ 
tion upon the progress which has been made 
since the last meeting. Mr. Fowler first de¬ 
livered an address in which he showed that 
everything was being done to push forward 
the work of organisation as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, and he described the ways in w r hich the 
provincial committees could best support the 
efforts of the executive committee. Follow¬ 
ing the • chairman’s address there were 
speeches from many of the provincial repre¬ 
sentatives, some of whom sought informa¬ 
tion. On the whole, the reports were of a 
reassuring character, for whilst some had 
encountered considerable difficulties in their 
initial proceedings, others had succeeded in 
gaining the support of all whom they had 
approached. On behalf of the executive com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Fowler promised that certain 
suggestions &dyai)red by the delegates should 
be adopted. ~ 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The final half of Ajaril 
ie suitable for planting evergreens, including 
Rhododendrons and other American ehrube. 
It is, of course, understood that what are 
termed American shrubs will not thrive in 
a limestone or chalk soil, but over the red 
sandstone and in alluvial soils they thrive 
generally. On such soils a mulch of oow- 
manure is beneficial, as such shrubs require 
moisture. Bambusa Metake is one of the 
hardiest Bamboos, and is a charming asso¬ 
ciate for the Pampas Grass in partially - 
shaded, moist situations, sheltered from cold 
winds. Lawns can be repaired and freed 
from Moss now. A dressing of lime and soot 
will be useful. Moss is found where the soil 
is damp or poor, and this should be borne in 
mind when applying a remedy. Roses may 
still be planted, especially out of pots, and 
cuttings taken from forced plants under glass 
will strike freely from single buds in a brisk 
bottom-heat. Everybody will be sowing 
Sweet Peas, but sometimes these times of ex¬ 
citement do harm, as good wine needs no 
bush. Hardy plants of all kinds may be 
moved now, and all kinds of hardy flower- 
seeds sown. 

Fruit garden. —Gooseberries and Currants 
should, as far as possible, be propagated at 
.home, to escape the American mildew. Cut¬ 
tings from 12 inches to 15 inches long, which 
hive been prepared and laid in, may be 
planted and made quite firm. Dress Black 
Currants with a mixture of sulphur and lime, 
to check the spread of the mite, and repeat 
every ten days for a time. Fruit-trees 
planted last autumn may now be headed back 
to three or four buds. Recently-planted 
Raspberries and Loganberries should be cut 
down the first season to within 6 inches of 
the grou'rfd. A mulch of manure will be bene¬ 
ficial to bush fruits and Raspberries. Fruit- 
trees worked on dwarfing stocks should, be¬ 
fore dry weather comes, be fed on the surface 
with manure, to check evaporation and 
nourish the roots. Keep the spade away 
from the roots. Grafting should now be 
finished. The blossoms of Peaches and 
Apricots can be cheaply protected with fish¬ 
ing-net , strained over poles secured under the 
coping, and the bottoms let into the ground 
3 feet from the wall. Lay in a stock of To¬ 
bacco-powder for the destruction of the first 
green and black flies, which make their ap¬ 
pearance before the flowers fall. Wet land 
on which fruit-trees are planted should be 
drained 3 feet deep at least.. If trees are 
planted on clay land, place stations of stones 
and brickbats, grouted in with lime and 
made firm. Do not plant till the stones and 
lime have set and become firm. 

Vegetable garden.— Make a first sowing of 
winter greens, and either dress the seeds with 
red lead or cover with netting. Set traps 
for mice. The gardener’s trap is a brick and 
three bits of smooth wood, so arranged as to 
form the figure 4. I have often caught them 
at this season baited with softened Beans 
placed on the end of the stick projecting 
under the brick. Plant Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes. These are sometimes used as a 
blind or to shelter things not quite so hardy. 
Globe Artichokes may be divided and planted 
as soon as the growth is moving. New 
plantations should be made sometimes to 
make a succession. Old plants bear first, and 
young plants come later. New plantations of 
Asparagus may be made as soon as the crowns 
begin to move. One or two-year-old plants 
are best for new beds. Old plants generally 
fail. Seeds may be sown to raise young 
plants. Where only a few are wanted) time 
is gained by sowing seeds in small pots to get 
an early start, planting the seedlings out 
when hardened off in June. Cuttings of Sea- 
kale roots which have been laid in damp earth 
or sand, and have formed crowns, should be 
planted in rows 15 inches apart and 1 foot 
apart, with a peg or dibber, in well-prepared 
land. Early Potatoes are being planted now, 
and successions of Peas should be sown. 

Conservatory. —Among the New Holland 
plants now in flower in the cool end of the 
house are Genistas, Boronia megastigma, 


sweet-scented Eriostemons, with pale, star¬ 
shaped flowers and neat green foliage—when 
well grown they make very handsome speci¬ 
mens, with very showy, Pea-shaped flowers— 
and Metrosideros floribunda (Bottle-brush 
Myrtle), the crimson flowers appearing on the 
branches in the shape of a bottle-brush. 
Tho^e who wish for more variety might intro¬ 
duce a few of these, and include Heaths and 
Epacrises. The only fault they have is, they 
are not suitable for cutting, and for that rea¬ 
son I believe they have disappeared. The 
Schizanthus is good for cutting, and is easily 
raised from seeds, sown in autumn for early 
flowering, and again in spring for succession. 
Years ago we used to grow white Pinks for 
forcing, and they were very useful for cutting 
in March and April. Cuttings taken from 
the forced plants were rooted in heat in 
spring, potted off when rooted, and, when es¬ 
tablished, planted out in a nursery-bed, lifted 
in September, potted into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, kept in cool frame till January, then 
moved to a warm greenhouse. Those who 
cannot grow Carnations may succeed with 
Pinks. There is plenty of flowers now in 
Azaleas, Arum and other Lilies, Mar¬ 
guerites, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and one of 
the showiest plants now in bloom is Primula 
obconica grandiflora. Seeds may be sown 
now for winter blooming, but it is of no use 
to sow old seeds. Mignonette is usually sown 
in succession in small pots, and shifted into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots. The tree-Mignonette 
we had in the past seems to have disappeared. 
The seeds were sown in a Cucumber-bed at 
this season or a little later, and shifted on 
as required, one plant in a pot, and trained 
as standards or pyramids, removing early 
flowers. 

Stove.— This is a season for repotting and 
propagating. Nearly every good cutting will 
grow in a close propagating-case with bottom- 
neat. Euphorbia jacquiniteflora is a bright 
winter-flowering plant, but to see it at its 
best, plant it out, and train it on the back 
wall of a warm-house, where the sun can 
reach it to ripen the wood. Another stove 
plant that can be propagated now is Clero- 
dendron fallax. This may be raised from 
seeds and grown on in heat for a time, and 
then cooled down a little to ripen the wood. 
The flowers oome in large clusters at the ends 
of the shoots. Begonias are indispensable, 
especially Gloire de Lorraine. Rusellia 
juncea is very distinct, with Rush-like, 
drooping growth, furnished with bright tube- 
shaped flowers. Years ago I have seen good 
specimens of it at the summer shows, and it 
makes an excellent basket-plant. 

Greenhouse. —Pelargoniums may have what 
little staking is required to support and open 
out the blooms, but sticks are not ornamental, 
so as few as possible should be used, and the 
same principle applies to all flowering plants. 
Fuchsias may either be grown as pyramids or 
standards, and one stake in the centre will be 
sufficient. To obtain compact specimens, a 
little pinching of gross shoots may be neces¬ 
sary. Calceolarias now coming into bloom 
may require a few neat supports. Tree-Car¬ 
nations also may require similar treatment. 
Young plants may require stopping. It is 
not well to pinch and repot at the same time. 
Let the repotting wait till the plants are 
breaking into growth. Shift Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums and Zonals into larger pots. 
These are required to form specimens for the 
conservatory. Weak liquid-manure may be 
given to plants forming flower-buds. 

Unheatffd Vinery.— If the right varieties 
are planted, good Grapes can be grown in an 
unheated house in a sunny position. Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling may be 
ripened without artificial heat. I have in a 
good season ripened Madresfield Court and 
Alicante, but in a dull summer like last, 
though we may get colour, we do not get 
flavour, and the Grapes lack keeping quali¬ 
ties, though Sweet-waters and Frontignans 
have ripened fairly well. Something can be 
done by making a good use of tne sun's 
warmth by early closing in connection with 
early morning ventilation. A stuffy atmoB- 
phere often means mildew, which is difficult 
to clear out unless the treatment is altered. 


The best Temedy for mildew under glas> is 
vaporising with sulphur, using Campbell’s 
vaporiser. 

Early Peach-house.— Remove subrlaterals, 
and, as the stoning may now be completed, 
a few more fruits, if necessary, may be taken 
from the under-side of the trellis, though I 
am not in favour of leaving anything to be 
done now, as it is a waste of growing force, 
and healthy trees very seldom cast off any 
fruits during stoning. More liquid nourish¬ 
ment may be given now, though this i3 a 
question which may be left to the judgment 
of the gardener on the spot. Still, Peaches 
in this condition will use up a good deal of 
liquid nourishment for a time, to be reduced 
or stopped altogether before the colouring 
and ripening are far advanced. Free ventila¬ 
tion is necessary to obtain fine flavour, and if 
the treatment up to the present has been 
right, there will be no red-spider. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMZXO WEEK’S WOAX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 10th .—Sowed seeds of Cyclafhen, as 
I like to sow early, and there is plenty of 
warmth to start them into growth early. 
Shall keep them moving in gentle heat till 
end of June. Old plants which have finished 
flowering have been moved to frames, bur 
they will not be dried off. Bulbs of various 
early-flowering kinds are planted out in a 
border when tne flowers are over. What are 
termed Dutch Romans have been good, and if 
planted out, they flower well outside next 
year, and when sheltered with handlights, the 
flowers are clean and useful for cutting. 

April 11th. —Made new plantations of Vio¬ 
lets on well broken-up land. The best of the 
plants will be lifted for framing in Septem¬ 
ber, and others planted alongside a wall. 
They pay for a little old hot-bed manure 
worked into the border. Finished pruning 
Tea Roses. Any Briars or suckers have 
been removed. Put in more Bouvardia cut¬ 
tings, and potted off rooted cuttings. These 
will be helped on in heat, and young shoots 
pinched to induce a bushy habit. Cuttings 
of various stove plants of which young stock 
is wanted are being taken. 

April 12th. —Sow'ed seeds of Melons and 
Cucumbers. Young plants are required for 
filling spare frames. Sowed Chilies and Cap¬ 
sicums, and made a further sowing of Toma* 
toes for planting outside, chiefly Sunrise., 
Watered inside borders of fruit-houses and 
top-dressed Cucumbers. This is done rather 
often, as it encourages the surface roots and 
keeps the atmosphere pure. Stopping and 
tying are done weekly. Disbudding Vines 
in late house. 

April 1.1th. —Potting off Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes, and Marguerite^ from 
cutting-boxes. Planted main crop of Pota¬ 
toes and sowed Carrots and Beet. Planted: 
Onions which have been raised in heat in 
boxes. Planted dwarf French Beans on a 
warm border close to the wall, where shelter 
can be given. Earthed up early Potatoes in 
turf-pit. Made a small sowing of early Tur¬ 
nips. Made a further sowing of winter greens 
of all kinds. 

April 14th .—Sticks have been placed to 
early Peas. Pricked off Celery in frames. 
Early Potatoes coming through the ground 
have been sheltered by drawing soil over the 
tops. Placed strips of matting round Cab¬ 
bages and Lettuces turning in to hasten the 
hearting. Finished pruning evergreens. Cut 
Box edgings with tne shears. Apricots on 
walls, w r here the fruits are set, thickly, have 
been thinned a little. Stable-manure has 
been placed between rows of Strawberries. 

April 15th —Frequent changes are made in 
the conservatories. Azaleas and other things 
are coming on without much forcing now. 
Herbaceous plants are being divided and re¬ 
planted. Shifted on young Chrysanthemums, 
and placed them in cold-pits for the present. 
By-and-bye they will be placed outside. There 
is a good deal of potting off and pricking out 
into ooxes going on now, and as far as pos¬ 
sible bedding plants are cleared out of fruit- 
houses to pits and frames. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clcarlv written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-slreet, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
scut each should be on a separate piece of paper. j4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folloicing their receipt. 
U’c do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All ivho 'Wish their plants 
i be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flmcer, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
mhre than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose Lady Roberts (Col. R. V. Malden).—This 
Rose should be very sparingly pruned to obtain higli- 
roloured flowers. I And that in August the shadings 
arc apt to be poor, but otherwise it comes true to 
description, grown on its own roots or otherwise.— 
Wfst Worthing. 

Camellias from cuttings (II. Jotcph).— This is 
a very slow process, ami also a most difficult one for 
the amateur, and is very rarely adopted, t'amellias 
are usually grafted on the seedlings of the old C. 
japonica. Both side and crown-grafting are prac¬ 
tised. The process is rather long, and very few 
amateurs are likely to succeed, properly-constructed 
pits and propagating cases being necessary. May 
and November are the usual times for grafting. 

Adiantum failing (Cartown).— It is very prob¬ 
able that you have allowed your Ferns to get very 
dry, sufficient, in fact, to cause the younger fibres 
to suffer, and this would account for the browning of 
the fronds. An excess of moisture after potting 
would have the same effect. Again, the application 
of liquid-manure and soot-water to insufficiently 
rooted plants would bring about the trouble. The 
soil, too, judging by what you send, is not suitable, 
the best being a mixture of loam, peat, and silver' 
band. 

Propagating Azaleas (H. Joseph). -These can 
be fitruck from cuttings of the young growing shoots 
taken off at a length of 2 inches and dibbled into 
well drained pots of fine sandy peat made very firm. 
After this they must be covered with a bell-glass 
and stood in the shade in a warm-houee. This is 
the only way to strike Indian Azaleas, yet, at the 
same time, it can scarcely be recommended to ama¬ 
teurs, as they need very careful treatment. Nearly 
all the Azaleas are grafted on to a vigorous growing 
stock, and are very rarely struck from cuttings. Con¬ 
sidering how cheaply thriving little plants can be 
purchased in the autumn, we cannot advise you to 
attempt their propagation. 

Spot In Carnations (J. C. B.).- Too much 
moisture is a sure forerunner of thi 6 dreaded disease. 
Do not water the plants until really necessary, and 
then use every care that the foliage is not wetted 
in the operation, using a long-epouted can for the 
purpose. We should cut off the worst patches, and 
then dust the whole of the plants with a mixture of 
soot and sulphur, washing triis off after a couple of 
days, laying the plants on their side, and syringing 
with clean water, repeating the doee even twice or 
thrice. Give the plants abundance of ventilation on 
fine days, and the night temperature should be from 
40 degs. to r> 0 dege., according to the weather. Place 
the plants in the lightest position, allowing plenty of 
space between each one. overcrowding being another 
cause of Carnations going wrong in the way youre 
have done. 

Pruning Azaleas (Janette).— We presume you 
allude in this case to what are known as greenhouse 
or Indian Azaleas. The best time for pruning is so 
soon as the bloom is over. But where bloom is freely 
out little other pruning is needful. Too much of the 
new wood must not be sacrificed, or otherwise there 
will be little or no bloom for the ensuing year. If 
you have plants that have become too large, or are 
loose and ragged, you may And it best to cut them 
hard back immediately after flowering, then stand 
them in a warm greenhouse to force new growth. 
So soon as this is w’ell 6 hown the plants should be 
turned out of pots, have one-third of the root-balls 
removed, and be repotted, using one-half peat, the 
rest turfy loam, sand, and old not-bed manure, re¬ 
turning the plants to warmth for a month, then 
putting them outdoors to ripen the wood. 

Myrtle not blooming (Anxious Amateur).— 
Possibly, though the plant is healthy and the ahoots 
quite green, the shoots may be too weak to flower, 
caused partly by its being pot-bound. We should 
advise you to have It repotted, using a compost of 


three parts good fibrous loam to one part each of 
leaf-mould, well decayed cow-manure and sand. Be 
very careful as to watering until you see that the 
plant is growing away freely. 

Oleander unhealthy (IF. T. Vaughan).— Your 
Oleander is, from what you say, evidently attacked 
by brown-scale, which causes the black appearance of 
which you speak. Very probably, too, mealy-bug is 
present. Set to work at once and sponge the leaves 
and wood frequently with strong Tobacco-water in 
which some soft soap has been dissolved. Continued 
perseverance in the sponging is all important if you 
wish to get rid of these pests, to which the Oleander 
is very subject 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Gorge f Lady Dorothy Corry).— Seed is 
certainly the best way to raise a stock of Gorse, 
sowing this in the spring. If there is any Corse in 
your district you will probably find young plants 
that can be transplanted. The great thing is to sow 
or plant thickly. No preparation further than well 
loosening up the ground is necessary. If sown at 
once, you will have good growth the first year, and 
in two or three years the plants will quite cover the 
ground. The plants you have cut down will, no 
doubt, break from the ba^.e and soon cover the 
ground. No doubt, too, you will find that many 
seedlings will also spring up. 

FRUIT. 

Spraying fruit-trees (J. 5., Ambleside). -The 
season Is quite far enough advanced lor spraying, 
and unless your trees are as yet quite dormant you 
must defer using iron sulphate or anything or a 
caustic nature until next winter. It is, of course, 
quite possible—nay, probable—that vegetation is not 
in such a forward condition with you us it is in the 
south, and if such is the case and the buds on the 
trees do not yet show’ signs of breaking, you may 
thenspray them with iron sulphate at the rate of from 
4ozs. totiozs. per gallon cf water. Jf its use is allow¬ 
able, ascertain the amount of sulphate of iron you 
are likely to require, and dissolve it in a couple of 
gallons of warm or hot water. It can then be 
diluted to the required strength. If the buds are 
showing just the slightest signs of growth, you could, 
if applied without further delay, spray the trees 
either with Woburn wash or Woburn emulsion. The 
former possesses fungicidal properties as well as 
acting as an insecticide, while the latter is an in¬ 
secticide only. Both preparations contain iron 
sulphate, which would be present in small quantities 
when diluted ready for use. By the foregoing you 
will perceive that whether spraying is or is not now- 
permissible depends entirely on the condition of the 
trees, and it is only in the above-mentioned circum¬ 
stances that we recommend its being done either with 
iron sulphate or the other preparations named, at 
this date. Both the Woburn wash and emulsion can 
be purchased prepared ready for dilution from manu¬ 
facturing chemists who make this branch of their 
business a speciality. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms in garden-frame (South 
Oxon).— Yes; but unless the pit faces north or occu¬ 
pies a shady position, your ingenuitv will be con¬ 
siderably exercised, if you intend making the bed 
now, in keeping the internal temperature sufficiently 
cool, owing to the influence of sunheat, which now 
daily becomes more powerful. Before going further, 
we should state that a Mushroom-bed should not be 
subjected to a greater degree of heat than 60 degs. 
if it ie expected to remain long in a bearing condi¬ 
tion. By dint of covering the pit with a single layer 
of mats, and putting 6 inches thickness of short, 
dry litter on the top of them, you may succeed in 
keeping the pit cool enough for some little time, but 
a s the weather becomes warmer you will find it 
necessary to open the sashes after sundown to the 
extent of 3 inches or 4 inches to allow’ the heated 
air to escape. The manure for this purpose'eonsist- 
ing of the droppings obtained from stall-fed horses, 
should, when a euttirient quantity has accumulated 
to form the bed, be thrown together into a ridge- 
shaped heap, 3 feet in width and height, to ferment. 
Tins will occur in from three to four davs’ time. It 
must then be thoroughly turned, throwing the out¬ 
side portion of the heap into the middle, and con¬ 
tinue in this way every other day until the mass has 
been turned four or five times. It ie then ready for 
making into a bed. To ascertain the correct tempera¬ 
ture of the bed and when it 6 hould be spawned, in¬ 
sert a " plunging ” or “ bottom-heat ” thermometer, 
and take daily readings after the bed has been made 
up a week or ten days. When the temperature is 
about 80 degs., then you may spawn it. The soiling 
of the bed— i.e., the casing of the surface with 
12 inches of good loamy soil, maiden loam if it. can 
be spared—should take place as soon aa spawning is 
completed. When well beaten down and made firm, 
the soil casing will be about 1 inch thick. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

. Amateur gardeners ( T. Johnson).—“So one who 
is employed in a garden, whether head or under¬ 
gardener, can be classed as an amateur. An amateur 
is essentially one who, whilst engaged in some other 
occupation or who, perhaps, living independent is yet 
not a professional gardener at all or is in any way 
deriving his living from gardening. Practically, an 
amateur gardens for recreation and personal pleasure 
and enjoyment. If such a person employs a practical 
gardener constantly, then he is no longer an amateur, 
because his work is done for him by his gardener. 

Moss on soil in pots (Miss A. Donovan).— You 
evidently have very porous pots—all the better for 
your plants—and keep the surroundings a little too 
moist, or else your plants are in a snady position. 
You cannot kill the Moss on the surface soil of the 
pots without injuring the plants. If you were to 
stir the surface of the soil occasionally, Moss would 
not grow. It seems very strange that, although we 
cultivate the soil In the open-air garden, few people 
consider it necessary, and at the same time very 
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beneficial, in the case of plants grown in pots. If 
you were to wash the pots now and again there 
would be no Moss on them. 


8H0RT REPLIES. 

J. A. Bland.— Write to Messrs. Jackman and Sons, 

Woking, Surrey.- Westp.irk.— The reason of your 

failure is probably due to keeping the plunging 

material too dry. Moisten it well, and keep it so.- 

Philip Heal.— The only book we know dealing with 
the subject is “ The Horticultural Handbook and 
Exhibitors’ Guide,” from W. Blackwood and Sons, 

Edinburgh- Constance R. Hartley.— You will find u 

series of articles dealing with ” Flowers and Butter 
flies ” in our issues of December 10 th. 1010 . page 73.. 
December 17th, 1910, page 753 , and January 7th. 
1911, page 8 , all of which can be h id from the 

publisher, price 4ld.- M. C. Brown.— Very probably 

the insects to wnich you refer were black-fly, to 
destroy which syringe freely with Quassia extract and 
soft soap. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. - 4 Ipha.— Berber!* Aquifolium. 

- F. V. Bray.— Please send, if you can, a piece of 

the plant you refer to, and we will do our best to 

name it for you.- S. C. F.— Fuchsia splendens.- 

B. E. M. Braddon.— Narcissi: 1, N. Telamonius 

S lenus; 2, Eggs and Bacon (syn. Orange Phoenix); 3, 

utter and Eggs; 4, N. Leedsi form.- E. B.—l, 

Doronicum plantacineum; 2, Saxifraga hvpnoides; 3, 
Narcissus Telamonius plenus; 4, Ornithogalum nutans. 

- M. C. L.—l, Scilla bifolia; 2, Arabis albida varie- 

gata; 3, Narcissus Codlins and Cream.-J. R.— 

1 . Staphylea colehica; 2, Andromeda japonica; 3, 

Cvperus altemifolius; 4, Selaginella dent : cuhita.- 

G. J.— 1, Clivia miniata; 2, Cestrura (Habrothamnus 
elegans); 3, Francoa ramosa; 4, Cvperus altemifolius. 

-(’.—1, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 2, Pteris serru- 

lata cristata; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4. Adiantum 

euneatum.-B. H.— 1, Sparmannia afriana; 2. 

Genista fragrnns; 3, Abutilon vexillarium variegatum ; 

4. Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamcmni.- M. V. —1, 

Adiantum formosum; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, 
Adiantum euneatum; 4, Pteris erotica .albo-lineata. 

- H. B.—l, Ophiopocon Jaburan variegatum; 2. 

Celsia cretica; 3, Forsythia suspense: 4, Acacia deal- 

bata.- Murray T. Foster. — Bilhergia nutans.- 

Mrs. R. M. R.— The leaves of two trees were sent. 
The large, broad leaved specimen is Acer pseudo- 
platanus, the smaller-leaved one Alnus glabra. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVER. 

Messrs. Crarlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. — Catalogue of Orchids. 


Rooks received.—” Thirty-fourth Annual Report 
of the National Carnation* and Picotee Society. 

Southern Section.”- 11 Thirty-fourth Annual Report 

of the National Auricula and Primula Society.” 


R.H.8. Gardens Club —The annual meeting of 
the club will be held at Wisley, on Saturday. 
May 13th. Will all members who can possibly attend 
please communicate with the Hon. Sec., Mr. R. J. 
Wallis, Newdigate, Dorking, in order that early 
arrangements may be made for conveyances and 
refreshments? 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

< We like to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 


Death of Hr. B. E. C. Chambers.— It is 

with very great regret we have to announce 
the death of Mr. B. E. C. Chambers, of 
Grayswood Hill, Hasleraere, which took 
place at Hyeres on March 23rd. Readers of 
Gardening Illustrated will remember the 
many illustrations of rare plants that have 
appeared in these pages trom photographs 
taken in Mr. Chambers’ interesting garden, 
where he had formed one of the most exten¬ 
sive collections of plants in the kingdom. 
The plant-lover, at whatever season in the 
year he might visit Mr. Chambers’ garden, 
could always find something to interest him. 
The garden had in recent years become the 
Mecca of plant-lovers, more especially those 
interested in the culture of little-known 
kinds. 
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MISUSE OF YEW-TREES IN GARDEN 
DESIGN. 

Having seen for many yeara the evil results 
from disfiguring trees by clipping, which is so 
evident in many gardens, both public and 
private, 1 naturally did not follow a practice 
for which there is usually no need. We have 
so many beautiful evergreens, from Bay to 
Holly and Cypress, which give us fine back¬ 
grounds, that it is easy to get all we want in 
that way without clipping or mutilation. 
This foolish clipping and waste of energy to 
produce ugliness are often caused by planting 
shrubs and trees in the wrong place, which 
nnybody who knows his work should avoid 
doing. The Yew is the most frequent victim 
uf this evil practice, and is cut into all kinds 
of ugly shapes, than which nothing is more 
miserable for the gardener nor uglier for the 
landscape. This did not always happen in 
old gardens, because then the Yew was used 
for shelter, or as & dividing line ; but where 
planted as a part of modern garden design it 
is often bad. 

Although dissenting generally from this 
practice, I had some respect for it in a 
modest way, because in many cases it was 
useful as a dividing line in the garden, and 
I put a low Yew hedge between two flower 
gardens on different levels, where an em¬ 
phatic dividing line was wanted. One day 
Mark Fisher, the landscape painter, was 
sketching in my garden, and this Yew hedge 
formed a limit to his picture. He said 
to me: "Why don’t you give me a soft 
natural line there instead of a hard black 
one?” I was struck by the remark. Next 
autumn I took away the hedge of Yews and 
planted instead a stout trellis of Rose Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, mixed with the claret-coloured 
Clematis. Both have proved a joy ever 
since, and the dividing line is all that is 
needed. The lesson I never forgot; I 
abolished the shears, and clipped no more, 
and this is my advice to anyone who wants 
a true garden. The Yew is a forest tree 
and one of the most vigorous, and it is 
essential, when using it in gardens and plan¬ 
tations, to remember its nobler use in its 
natural form. 

One of the saddest things I ever see is 
a gardener grubbing about and trying to 
grow Carnations and Roses at the roots of 
such trees, as one may see at Levens and 
Northiam. It is impossible to have good 
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culture in such a case, whereas the tree 
would be more at home out of the way of 
choice garden plants. No garden can be 
wisely designed except by one who knows 
trees and shrubs. The ugliest effect one sees 
in gardens is owing to plants being placed 
in wrong positions, both as to stature and 
effect in other ways. Hence arose the need 
of clipping where the right placing of things 
would have avoided it. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Creek Anemone (A. blanda).—I have 
gathered the Greek Windflower in many 
situations and various soils around Athens, 
sometimes growing amidst Heaths on sand 
and peat, and again on rocky, stony wastes, 
with little subsoil.—H. L. H. 

The tree Heath.— In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of April 1st I am made to say that 
"Erica arborea and E. alpina are absolutely 
untouched, whereas E. arborea has been 
browned in places.” “And” should have 
been "var.” Probably owing to my bad 
writing.—H. J., Bucks. 

Btllbooodlum vernum.— During the past 
few days the flower-spikes of this have 

ushed up, and should the weather continue 

ne will be in full bloom in the course of 
another week. When in the bud state the 
flowers are often mistaken for those of an 
Anemone. When grown in fair-sized clumps, 
as it deserves to be, the groups produce a 
charming effect on the rockery, the violet- 
purple hue of the blossoms being quite unlike 
that of any other subject in flower at the 
time. A native of the Alps, it is cjuite hardy, 
and succeeds in a loamy soil with which a 
fair amount of leaf-mould and sand have 
been intermixed.—A. W. 

The Amethyst Hyaointh (Hvacinthus ame- 
thystinus).—A truly delightful little Hyacinth 
for the Grass, the front of the border, or for 
the rock garden, is Hyacinthus amethystinus, 
which in early summer bears lovely flowers of 
the colour indicated by its name. Without 
the stiffness of the garden Hyacinth, but with 
all the grace of a miniature Bluebell of the 
English woodlands, this little alpine Hyacinth 
endears itself to us by its simple beauty and 
its exquisite colouring. It is only some 
6 inches high, so that it may be introduced 
into the choice rock garden, while in groups 
in the wild garden or by woodland paths it is 
charming. The white variety, albus, is 
prized, because it is less common, but it can¬ 
not be said to be more beautiful than its 
sister-flower, and it is much less effective in 
ordinary planting. The Amethyst Hyacinth 
is quite hardy, and can be planted in autumn, 
being procurable at the same time as other 
bulbs, and it can then be planted at a depth 
of about 2 inches in ordinary soil, although it 
prefers one of a light character, such as may 
be frequently met with in woods.—S. A. 


A late spring.— When I wrote under the 
heading of “An Ordinary Season” just re¬ 
cently, I could not possibly anticipate such 
weather as we experienced during the first 
week of this month—really the bitterest and 
fiercest wind, snow-storms, and cold of all 
the winter season. When we get into April, 
it is but natural some warmth should be 
looked for, and while we hope for such, be¬ 
cause, to use a common expression, the sun 
is attaining greater power, yet has the fierce 
north-easterly winds shown more power than 
the sun, which, so much hidden behind 
clouds, furnishes no heat. There is no pros¬ 
pect whatever now of the spring being au 
early one. That may, however, be a boon. 
Those who committed seeds to the open 
ground early, no doubt, now that the soil 
temperature is so low, wish they had waited 
a little longer, and giveti their 6eeds a better 
chance.—D. 

Apple Mannington's Pearmaln. One or 

the most constant and regular bearers is, I 
find, the variety above named, and when its 
season and splendid quality are taken into 
account, I think there is abundant merit 
justifying the inclusion of one or more trees 
in the smallest garden. It is excellent for the 
dessert in February and March, the quality 
being of the very best. By reason of its free 
bearing there is no tendency to grossneBS in 
the tree, so that pruning is easy and root 
troubles practically unknown. What its 
character might be under orchard cultivation 
I cannot say, but as a bush-tree in the garden 
it is deserving of the highest praise. There 
is one point in its character that needs strict 
observance, and that is late gathering of the 
crop. Unless this is done, shrivelling, which 
is such an objectionable feature in a dessert. 
Apple, is sure to occur, but with careful 
gathering and cool storage in winter the 
fruit remains firm and fresh very late. - 
X Y. Z. 

The Sessile-flowered Geranium (Geranium 
sessiliflorum).—Every now and then one is 
tempted to write about some plant which ap¬ 
peals to us on other grounds than those of 
showy flowers and striking appearance. 
Alpine plants include many such, and these 
are, in many cases, subjects which are of 
much interest, although not possessing the 
claims of brightness in their flowers. Such a 
plant is Geranium sessiliflorum, a Cranesbill 
which is not to be met with every day, ami 
which is absent from many catalogues where 
rock plants are well represented. Ou a level 
spot in the rock garden—the best place for it 
—I find that it makes a close-growing tuft of 
little leaves, among which nestle singular 
little greyish-white flowers, which are de¬ 
scribed in some books as white and purple. 
G. sessiliflorum comes from the alpine dis¬ 
tricts of New Zealand and Australia, whence 
it was introduced in 1894. It is increased by 
seeds or division, and is perfectly hardy, al¬ 
though it may be lost if not treated to annual 
top-dressings of light soil, in which it grows 
satisfactorily.— S. Arnott. 
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Forsythia densiflora.- It would be in¬ 
teresting to have the experience of other 
readers respecting the value of Forsythia 
denslflora, compared with such as F. inter¬ 
media and F. suspensa. This is, I think, the 
newest of the Forsythias, but I am not aware 
of its origin. It has been in my garden for 
about three years, and came into bloom last 
year, although, being but a small plant, it 
could not then be properly compared with the 
others. This spring, however, it has been 
stronger, and I am of opinion that it is aptly 
called densiflora when compared with inter¬ 
media and suspensa. The flowers are more 
numerous and closer in their clusters, and the 
plant is, therefore, more effective. On the 
other hand, I can hardly say that it is more 
graceful, as there are about all the Forsvthias 
a grace and beauty which appeal to everyone, 
and I do not think this is more abundantly 
present in F. densiflora than in any of the 
others we have in cultivation. These Golden 
Bells are lovely spring shrubs, and, when 
loosely trained against a wall or trellis, or in 
bush form, are among the prettiest orna¬ 
ments of the March garden.—Ess. 

Apple €ox’s Orange Pippin.— I see for the 

thousandth time a panegyric of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, signed on this occasion “ K. S.” I 
wish he would tell us where to get a bushel of 
this Apple three months after Christmas. In 
spite of all the praise of it, it is not in mar¬ 
ketable quantity. “ K. S.” is quite wrong in 
saying that no other Apple can compare with 
it in the middle of March. I say the Essex 
D’Arcy Spice and the true Newtown from the 
east side of America are better-flavoured. I 
have seen places where it never fruited well, 
as in my own case. It has neither the size 
nor the fine keeping qualities of a first-rate 
Apple. Last year I used the Newtown for 
six months, and had scarcely one inferior 
sample the whole of that time. This year I 
have been so far favoured with the Newtown 
in perfect condition. We cannot rival the 
fine Apples which come to us from other 
countries unless we grow our very best native 
kinds. In the present changing state of 
opinion about food the Apple is growing in 
importance, and, therefore, good cooking 
kinds axe essential. To my taste, the ola 
green French Crab, common in parts of 
Kent, well grown, is a better Apple for cook¬ 
ing than Cox’s, and keeps better—an essen 
tial quality.—W. 

Thyrsacanthus rutllans. — During la e 
winter and early spring this is one of the 
most striking of indoor-flowering subjects. 
At this season the bright scarlet-crimson, 
tubular-shaped blossoms, borne in long, 
pendulous racemes, are at their best. Owing 
to the great length of the racemes there is 
no other plant with which it may be con¬ 
founded. For the same reason it is seen at 
its best, not as neat, bushy plants, but when 
what is popularly termed leggy, as then the 
drooping flowers are seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage. It is a native of Colombia, and 
quite an old plant in gardens, but it. might 
be more often met with than it is. Thyrsa- 
canthus rutilans is, like most of its allies, of 
easy propagation and culture, resembling as 
it does in this respect the Eranthemums, 
Ruellias, and others. Cuttings of the young- 
growing shoots should be taken in spring, 
and in a close propagating case will not take 
long to root. The young plants should be 
potted in a mixture of loani, leaf-mould, and 
sand, and be encouraged to grow away freely 
during the summer. Throughout the winter 
a minimum temperature of 50 degs. will be 
sufficient, but, if it is available, slightly 
warmer conditions will, as the flower-buds 
show, be an advantage.—X. 

Rosa Wichuralana for ooverlng banks.— 
I note, in a reply to an inquiry from a cor¬ 
respondent, that this, the type, is recom¬ 
mended for the covering of a steep bank. Of 
its suitability for this purpose I can bear 
testimony, as a few years ago, when looking 
round the pleasure-grounds attached to a 
gentleman’s residence 6ome distance away, 
T found this Rose had been largely employed 
for the clothing of some rough, steep banks, 
with excellent effect. In such positions this 
Rose is quite at home,, and jgires bat little 
trouble, while in return it yields (fuantitfefsl 
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of its pretty white blossoms, and renders what 
might otherwise be an eyesore a most pleas¬ 
ing and attractive object. Very often banks 
of a similar description are to be met with 
elsewhere on the confines of pleasure grounds 
covered with nothing blit rank, coarse Grass, 
which is mown, perliaps, two or three times 
in the course of the season, with the sole 
object of keeping them tidy. How much 
more attractive would they prove were they 
clothed—not necessarily with the variety 
quoted above, as there are others equally as 
well adapted for the purpose, yielding flowers 
in various shades of colour—with Wichu- 
raiana Roses. Once they were planted and 
had become established, the necessary atten¬ 
tion demanded in the annual thinning and 
cutting out of the old flowering wood would 
not absorb nearly the same amount of time 
and labour as is taken up by the mowing and 
cleaning up of the rough Grass two or three 
times a year, to say nothing of the great gain 
there would be and the satisfaction to be 
derived therefrom when looking at the matter 
from a decorative point of view. The 
majority of them are not very exacting in 
their root requirements, and bad indeed must 
be the quality of the soil that cannot be ren¬ 
dered suitable without much expense, either 
as regards labour or material.—A. W. 

A note from Vermont.- As I turn over the 
pages of your book, and read here and there, 

I am reminded of the great store of knowledge 
it contains, and its great use to me in years 
to come. But more than this, I feei the 
charm of the world it brings to me, and the 
sympathy of the one who found the beauty. 
Somehow, the lovely pictures of cottage gar¬ 
dens, of wide lawns and their interesting 
trees, show us why we have been so 6low in 
building flower gardens aboutour farmhouses. 
The whole world about us is a wonderful 
garden. Our farm fields open out like lawns, 
there are finer trees growing, to make splen¬ 
did pictures, than any we could transplant, 
the wealth of Roses, wild Lilies, Ferns, and 
flowers in the woodland seems to have the 
same inspiration behind it as do the pic¬ 
tures in your book. All that gardening can 
do is to bring to our view from the house 
more of the beauty we find in the fields and 
woods. When summer comes I shall try to 
photograph for you some bits of landscape 
that no man designed and of garden where 
the plants have taken charge, and that yet 
illustrate good principles! I hope I can 
diow you, that, notwithstanding Mr. Wilhelm 
Miller and his saying we cannot have pic¬ 
turesque cottage gardens in the States, we 
have much to interest you.— Helen Dodd, 
Twinflower Farm , East Corinth , Vermont. 

Ailanthus Vllmorlnlana.— About half-a- 
dozen years ago this hardy species of Ailan¬ 
thus was introduced to England from 
M. M. L. de Vilmorin’s arboretum at Les 
Borres, where it hod been received many 
years previously from Western China. Like 
the common Tree of Heaven (A. glandulosa), 
it is of rapid growth in the early stages, and 
forms remarkably fine leaves during its first 
few years ; the leaves afterwards being re¬ 
duced in size to the normal length of 2 feet 
or so. On young specimens, however, they 
may be almost 4 feet in length. The grea’est 
difference noticeable between the leaves of 
the old a.nd new species is that the leaf-stalks 
and mid-ribs of the leaflets of A. Vil- 
moriniana are of a bright-rose hue, a colour 
which is absent cr less pronounced in A. 
glandulosa. The stems of the two trees are, 
however, quite distinct, for whilst those of 
the older tree are smooth, those of the newer 
one are armed with stout spines. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is usually propagated by grafting 
on stocks of the common Ailanthus, and it 
is difficult to obtain plants o>n their own 
roots, hence the absence of stock of any im¬ 
portance and the consequent rareness of the 
species. Could own-root plants be obtained 
it is probable that more expeditious propa¬ 
gation would be effected by root outtings.— 
—D. 

Viburnum Csrlesl. — For several years 
past bushes of this showy and distinct 
Viburnum have flowered in the open ground 
at Kew, though at the time of its introduc¬ 
tion, a doxVD years or SO ago, do*ubtB Were 


entertained as to its hardiness. It does not 
seem as if ever it would make a large bush, 
and it is probable that its maximum height 
will not exceed 3 feet or 3$ feet. It, how¬ 
ever, grows naturally into a shapely little 
plant, and blossoms freely when only a few 
inches high. The broadly ovate leaves are 
green above and greyish beneath, the 
margins being broken by a few small teeth. 
As early as October, the flower-buds may be 
detected at the ends of the branches, and 
towards March they begin to develop, the 
flowers opening about the end of April or 
early in May. They do not resemble those of 
any other species, but are more suggestive of 
the inflorescences of a Rondeletia. The indi¬ 
vidual flowers are pink in bud and white 
when expanded. They are deliciously 

fragrant, and last in good condition for a 
period of two or three weeks. The species 
is a native of Corea, and thrives in light, 
loamy soil into which a little peat has been 
dug. It would be inadvisable to plant it in 
ground which is naturally cold and wet, 
though there is no reason to fear its not 
succeeding under normal conditions in the 
southern counties. Cuttings root well in 

summer, but early growth is slow.—D. 

Rhododendron racemosum. — Though 
twenty years have elapsed since the intro¬ 
duction of this charming Rhododendron from 
Western China, it appears as if its correct 
value as a garden plant is only now begin¬ 
ning to be appreciated. For many years its 
presence in the garden was confined to a 
specimen or two usually occupying a posi¬ 
tion in the rock garden, but that it is worthy 
and quite capable of producing an effect on 
a large scale is noticeable at Kew, where 
several large masses afe to be seen, notably 
near the Palm House, King William’s 
Temple, and the Pagoda. The plants com¬ 
posing these masses are from 2 feet to 
3| feet high, and are covered with flower- 
buds, which by the end of April will be 
masses of bloom. The peculiarity of the 
species in producing its flowers from axil¬ 
lary as well as terminal buds stamps it at 
once as distinct from other species, whilst its 
oval leaves, with silvery under-surfaces and 
white, rose-flushed or rose-coloured flowers, 
are distinct from those of any other kind. 
In gardens where Rhododendrons succeed, a 
group of this species might well be made, 
for once established it gives little trouble, 
and there would appear to be no reason to 
doubt its success in most parts of the 
country. It may be readily increased from 
cutting or from seeds, which are borne in 
abundance. The cuttings produce flowering 
plants the more quickly, but the seedlings 
have the more vigorous habit.—W. 

Malvastrum Cilllesl (syn. Modiola gerani- 
oides).—It is now twenty years or more since 
I made the acquaintance of Malvastrum Gil- 
liesi, then better known under the name of 
Modiola geranioides. I admired it then, as 
now, but it was then, and still is, a plant 
which I have never been able to keep long, 
inasmuch as some of our winters are too 
severe for it. This is not surprising, as it 
hails from rather warm parts of South 
America, and has hitherto not proved one of 
the most amenable to cultivation with us, save 
in very sheltered places in warm districts, 
such as the south of England, Cornwall, and 
the south and west of Ireland. A little addi¬ 
tional care may preserve it in winter, and a 
mound of Cocoa-fibre or similar material 
placed about and over the crowns in early 
winter will do much to protect it. One can 
only describe it as a little trailer, with pal- 
matifid leaves and slender branches, which, if 
pegged down, will root at the joints, the 
flowers, each about an inch in diameter, 
bright red, with just a tinge of purple. The 
whole plant, both flower and leaf, has the 
general characteristics of the Mallowworts, to 
which it belongs, and is a decidedly attractive 
subject when in flower in summer. The best 
position for it is a warm, sunny one, either on 
the level of a dry spot on the rockery or so 
planted on a hot ledge that its little branches 
will hang over a light-coloured stone. Propa¬ 
gation of this Malvastrum is effected by divi¬ 
sion, by pegging down the branches, and, 
when obtainable, by means of seeds, tidwn 
under glass in spring?— S. ArNott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON PRiECOX. 

This, the moet charming plant that the sea¬ 
son has given to us this year, has been very 
pretty, because there have been no hard 
frosts in the time of its early bloom. In five 
years out of seven it is mostly mutilated by 
the March frosts, and therefore I should 
always hesitate to put it in a front place. 
When I 6eek Rhododendrons, I should rather 
ask for the late ones than the early ones; but 
no doubt in many parts of the country, in 
sheltered valleys in the south, R. prnecox 
would not have the same drawback, as such 
places often escape hard frost. This year I 
had rare luck with it, because I gathered* some 
sprays for the house before it had gone out 
of handsome bloom, but two nights after¬ 
wards the frost came and took off all the 
flowers. Having cut the flowers for the 
house, I enjoyed them for some time, so 


I as by so doing the young, clean growth 
! upon which depends a good deal of the 
future display of bloom is greatly en- 
, couraged. A good time for carrying this 
1 out is directly the flowering season is over, 

' as the specimen has then a long growing 
period before it.] 

Assisting Conifers.—I am anxious to get a 
good growth on some young tree6 and shrubs, such 
us Cedars, Abies, Hollies, Laurestinus, etc. Could 
you tell me through your valuable paper what arti¬ 
ficial manure I can use to bring this about? I am 
not able to get stable manure.— Anxious. 

[For trees and shrubs such as you describe 
you can have nothing better to promote 
luxuriant growth than dried blood. This 
may be used on three successive occasions 
during the present season, applying the first 
! dressing shortly, at the rate of from 2 ozs. 

| to 4 ozs. per square yard, either hoeing or 
i lightly forking it in. Except for peat-loving 
subjects an equal quantity of bone-meal may 
be added to the dried blood with advantage. 
For a change, guano of the best quality may 
be used for one season. Enough of this may 


| they have not flowered or if they are too young to 
flower, also when and how they ought to be pruned? 

1 They have the same soil and similar positions to 
Charles I., which has done well.—N. C. 

[The name of the Lilac referred to by you, 
which flowers each season in a satisfactory 
manner, ie Charles X. It ie difficult to 
assign any reason for the non-blooming of 
the two others, for judging by the 6hoot« sent, 

, they make good, clean growth. It is very 
essential to keep the suckers removed from 
these small Lilac bushes, as if they are 
allowed to make headway the plants seldom 
flower in a satisfactory manner. Pruning 
may prove to be of service in the production 
' of flower-buds. If there are no flowers on 
i the plants it may be done at once, but in the 
case of flowering examples it should be 
carried out directly the blossoms are over. 
In pruning for the production of flower-buds, 
i any weak and crowded shoots may be cut 
out, and if this leaves the specimen in a 
symmetrical shape the main, sturdy shoots 
need not be interfered with. If, however, 
the plant will be the better if the strong 



A group of Rhododendron prarot. 


evidencing that this way of gathering branches 
of shrubs and putting them into a vase 
is one which might well be made more com¬ 
mon. Not only the ones in bud we may 
gather, like the Japanese, but also in full 
flower, to avoid the sad destruction by cold. 

W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Pyrus japonica.—I should be grateful 
for some directions respecting the pruning of Pyrus 
japonica. 1 have one on the front of my house 
which has become bo rampant that it must be 
pruned. It has flowered so well untouched that I 
have always been afraid to meddle with it.— 
Amateur. 

[Pyrus japonica will always flower in a far 
more satisfactory manner when allowed to 
grow naturally than it will if closely pruned. 
Such being the case, the plant should be cut 
back only as far as is absolutely necessary to 
keep it within the assigned ‘bounds. ‘No 
pruning to particular eyes or buds is required 
in this case, the main consideration being 
the space at disposal. At the same time any 
old or exhausted shoots should be cut out, 
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be sprinkled on the surface to just colour it 
each time it is applied, and hoe or rake 
it in. From three to four similar dressings 
may be given in one season, and preferably 
when rain appears imminent or is actually 
falling. A return to the use of dried blood 
could then be given the year following. Any 
of the advertised manures, which contain a 
large percentage of nitrogenous matter, such 
as “blood and bone-manure,” for instance, 
would also answer your purpose.] 

Lilacs not flowering. — I bought three Lilac- 
bushes from a well-known dealer in the spring of 
1908. One was called, 1 believe, Charles I., and 
although only little over 1 foot high at that time, 
has given good heads of blossom each year since. 
The other two—one planted in a sheltered border 
facing south, and the other in not quite such a good 
position, but, still, sheltered from winds, facing about 
south-east—have never shown any 6ign of flowering. 
They ought to be the common white and lilac- 
coloured flowering kinds. The surface soil is fairly 
good, although heavy, and is about 18 inches deep, 
with yellow clay below. The bushes are now over 
4 feet high, and make healthy growth each year, I 
enclose a small cutting from each. I have never 
pruned them. 1 would be greatly obliged if you 
could tell me through ytftir interesting journal why 


shoots are shortened back they should be cut 
! to a good eye, bearing in mind the future 
shape of the specimen. The cold, wet season 
experienced last year was not conducive to 
| the formation of flower-buds, and should the 
' present summer be bright nnd clear it is very 
1 probable that this, combined with increased 
age, will lead to a good display of blossoms 
i next year.] 

Azalea arborescens.— A very handsome species 
of Azalea is Azalea arborescens, a native of Pennsyl- 
i vania, and one quite rare in collections. It grows 
i near rivulets along the Blue Mountains, la of much 
more robust growth than most other native sorts, 
nnd has reddish or rose coloured flowers of large size. 
The flowers come iu spring, in advance of the foliage, 
at about the time the Cornus florida ie in bloom. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —Mew Edition, 10th, revised, with des rip. 
i tioiis of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
| vulture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden w may also be had finely bound in 
9 vole., half vellum, 9U*. net. Of all bookseller* or 
[ from the office of Gardening Illustrated, 17, Fumival - 
street, London, B.O. 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 
Having r-ead the articles on own-root Roses 
in your issues of March 4th, 11th, and 18.h, 

I regrot I cannot altogether agree with your 
correspondents. The main point against the 
usual form of propagation (i.e., budding on 
Brier or Manetti stocks) is the liability of 
the production of suckers from the foster- 
mother ; but when stocks are properly 
worked, the union of bud with stock being 
in close proximity to the roots, no suckers 
are likely to appear. If the plants are pur¬ 
chased from an unreliable source, wild wood 
springing from the base will always be in 
evidence, and a consequent annoyance, but 
plants sent out from most of our leading 
firms of Rose growers are almost sucker- 
proof. Your correspondent “ P. U.” is quite 
correct in saying the Rose itself requires 
help from the stock to invigorate it. Quite 
so, as the stock is naturally the stronger 
growing of the two. And if this is true in 
some ca&s, why not all? Surely the Rose 
requires as much sustenance as possible, pro¬ 
vided a suitable stock is used. If the grow¬ 
ing of Roses from cuttings is such a simple 
method of production, and the resultant 
plants and blooms so vastly superior, why 
should growers incur the extra expense of 
budding and grafting? Because better plants 
are produced by budding. Plants raised 
from cuttings are frequently very leggy, with 
several inches of useless stem separating the 
roots from the head of the plant, reminding 
one of a short standard, which is unsightly, 
to say the least of it. “G. N.” says it is 
very much easier to put in a cutting than to 
bud a Brier. Yes. perhaps it is ; but when 
planting Brier stocks, one confidently expects 
95 per cent, to live. Can this be said of the 
cuttings? I have tried both methods, and, 
in my humble opinion, there are no plants 
equal to those which are budded, if worked 
on a well rooted Brier stock. They produce 
flowers of greater substance, richer in colour, 
and are in every way superior to plants on 
their own roots. Enthusiast. 


ROSES IN BEDS. 

Notes on the above subject in a recent 
number are very much to the point, and de¬ 
serve the attention of all who, although 
determined that the favourite flower should 
monopolise the greater part of the flower 
garden, are not sufficiently conversant with 
the habit of different varieties to know the 
best sorts, especially for small beds. Strong¬ 
growing sorts like Grus an Teplitz may, of 
course, be pegged, but the summer shoots of 
this grow so strongly as to overshadow 
dwarfer varieties. All have their especial 
favourites alike as individual blooms or for 
filling beds, and the taste is gradually grow¬ 
ing wherever practicable of devoting one bed 
to a variety. Mme. Abel Chatenay and 
Richmond would be chosen by many, and if 
only a limited number of plants is available 
and there is space between them, this may 
be carpeted with Councillor Water and Sea¬ 
gull Tufted Pansies, not densely, but allow¬ 
ing a bit of clear space round the stems of 
the Roses. This arrangement will not be 
detrimental to the Roses, and will, nt the 
same time, provide a bit of bright under¬ 
growth. How wonderfully Mine. Abel 
Chatenay holds its own in the public favour 
as a cut flower. I should say there are more 
blooms of this variety sold than any other, 
and for table decoration it is quite in the 
front rank. Other favourites in their respec 
tive colours are Corallina, Liberty, Queen 
of Bedders, Caroline Testout, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, and G. Nabonnand. With respect 
to the dwarf Polyantha section, of which so 
many are suitable for the planting under con¬ 
sideration, it is advisable owing to the dense 
habit to allow them to monopolise the beds 
—i.e., not to have anything in the way of 
undergrowth. They have long - sustained 
flowering properties, lasting for several 
months, especially sorts like Aenchen Muller, 
Maman Levayaseeur, and Ma Paqucrette. 
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Planters should, if space permits, include 
Leonie Lamesch. A bed of tliiB in full 
flower and just at iis best is one of the most 
striking features of the flower garden. 

___E. B. S. 

ROSE WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most popular 
Roses grown, and is one of the few that can¬ 
not be put to a wrong use. On walls, fences, 
arches, and pergolas, as standards or dwarfs, 
under glass or in the open ground, William 
Allen Richardson is equally at home and 
useful. Sent out by Ducher in 1878, it at 
once became very popular, and was in great 
demand. After growing it for thirty-three 
years, during which time some tens of thou¬ 
sands of plants must have passed through iny 
hands, I can say it is still the best orange- 
yellow Rose. William Allen Richardson is 
quite one of our first and last Roses to flower, 
and one of the most perpetual of ail the 
Noisettes. It is of a very deep orange-yellow 
throughout at times, but more generally 
light straw-yellow towards the edges. Occa¬ 
sionally one gets a flower light straw-yellow 
throughout, and it is not unusual to find 
these variations upon the same trusses. A 
few^ varieties, 6uch as the one under notice, 
Lady Roberts, and Mrs. Aaron Ward, vary 
so much that not a few fancy they have got 
the wrong Rose under those names, but in 
whatever way they may vary, they are good. 
William Allen Richardson lasts well, is often 
produced in large trusses, and makes one of 
the very be^t coat-flowers. I have found it 
somewhat subject to canker and to behave 
erratically, like Marechal Niel. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Jules Crolez.— As a rose pink it 
is doubtful if w’e shall ever improve on th s 
variety for garden decoration. It is not very 
large, but of perfect shape and fulness, with 
a nice bushy nabit of growth. It is, to my 
mind, the best all-round Rose that Guil’ot 
has given us, hardy, vigorous, and free- 
flowering, and a splendid Rose for cutting.— 
B. F. 

Rose Mme. Ravary.— As a yellow for garden 
decoration I should select this variety. It 
is a good hardy, healthy grower and con¬ 
stant bloomer, delightful in the bud, not very 
full when open, and not a pure yellow ; but, 
taking all points into consideration, it is the 
best all-round yellow for the garden we have 
at present, and may be freely planted with 
confidence.—F. H. B. 

Rose Grace Darling.— This grand old H. Tea 

is as vigorous and beautiful as ever, holding 
its own with any of the new Roses. What a 
passion we have for novelties, and how liable 
we are to forget the well-proved old 
favourites. The blush-white petals tipped 
with clear rose of Grace Darling catch the 
eye at once. The rich, healthy foliage is 
rarely troubled with mildew .—F. B. 

Roses i early-blooming climbers.— We 
usually find our earliest Roses upon w alls and 
arches. In these positions I have more than 
once had a few blooms early in May, but a 
large number are available during the last 
week of June. Reve d’Or often comes very 
early : so, too, do Charles Lawson and Vivid. 
But it is among the Hybrid Polyanthae and 
Wichuraianas that wo find the best, and some 
of tlierre are exceptionally early. The yellow 
Electra and Goldfinch are among the first 
in these sections, closely followed by Gar¬ 
denia and Robert Craig/ Unfortunately, all 
of these lose the intense yellow seen in the 
bud as soon as the flowed expand. Mme. 
Plantier, Snowstorm, Thalia, and Waltham 
Bride are our earliest pure whites, while 
some good blush and creamy-whites are 
found in Flora. Queen of the Belgians, Fran¬ 
cois Guillot, Joseph Lamy, Paul Transon, 
Euphrosyne, Psyche, and the Dawson Rose, 
all of which bloom by mid-June in an average 
season. Perhaps the best early darks are 
Amadis, Diabolo, Ruby Queen, Non Plus 
Ultra, and Rubin.-^P. A. 

April among thO R08e8.— My Roses being 
upon rather elevated ground, have passed 
through the winter fairly well. From obser¬ 
vations extending over several years, I be¬ 


lieve Roses do better when more exposed 
than is generally the case. We are not so apt 
to get late, unripened growths, nor do the 
plants come on so early in the spring. Being 
drier, too, we escape much injury from frost. 

A good natural drainage is also very essen¬ 
tial. I have frequently noticed how much 
more harm frost has done in low and what 
some might consider more suitable positions, 
because of their shelter from cold winds. 
Roses are hardier than many imagine, pro¬ 
vided we can get sound wood and keep them 
fairly dry at the roots. Pruning will be com¬ 
pleted by the end of the month in all but very 
cold places, where it may be welt to wait » 
little longer should the spring be unfavour¬ 
able, and I feel we do not take the season and 
the locality into consideration enough. It is- 
also astonishing how very quickly green-fly 
and the Rose-maggot come on young grow ths 
in sheltered corners. Some Roses on walls 
will be coming on very rapidly, and it is often 
well to syringe such young growth early upon 
a frosty morning, using quite cold water. 
This is practised with other frozen plants, but 
not so much as might be among our wall 
Roses. It. certainly helps to avoid the harm 
from a sudden thaw through the bright sun¬ 
shine, which so frequently follows a frosty 
morning.—P. U. 

8 eourlng Roses to walls and fences.— 

The bid method of nailing Roses to walls and 
fences is laborious and wasteful. Neither 
shreds nor east iron nails are of any use the 
second time. The breaking away of mortar 
and cement leaves holes that are not only 
unsightly, but are good harbours for insect 
foes. A few galvanised pegs, with eyelets at 
the unpointed end, do not cost much. Draw 
a few strands of wire between these pegs, 
making as many strands as you consider suit¬ 
able. Roses can be tied to the wires, will 
not be so cramped against the wall or fence, 
and can be easily secured in any desired 
direction without injury to the wall. Once 
fixed, such a contrivance is not only perma¬ 
nent, but it can readily be removed and made 
U6e of elsewhere. It takes very little time 
and trouble, is infinitely better, and can be 
made use of for other subjects on walls be¬ 
sides Roses. There is also the advantage of 
something to tie to at any time without hunt¬ 
ing up nails, shreds, and hammer, and fresh 
growths can be rearranged quickly and effi¬ 
ciently.-P. U. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschkl.— Very few Roses 
are more generally grown than this. Except 
for the lack of fragrance, this variety is as 
perfect as any Rose we have, and even this 
defect of fragrance has not prevented its ex¬ 
tensive cultivation. It was first of all knowu 
as Snow Queen, and a more appropriate 
name could scarcely be suggested. It 
scarcely seems feasible at first sight that 
Frau Karl Druschki should result from a 
cross between Merveille de Lyon and Caro¬ 
line Testout. two varieties of such distinct 
growth. Merveille de Lyon came from 
Baroness Rothschild, which is closely related 
to Souvenir de la Heine d’Angleterre, a very- 
strong grower, with long shoots. The grand 
cupped form of the flowers also 6eems a little 
unexpected from two parents of globular 
form. Frau Karl Druschki was sent out by 
Peter Lambert in 1900, and was awarded the 
Nickerson Cup as the best white among the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Of healthy, strong, and 
hardy growth, it has well-formed flowers, 
that are borne continuously from the end of 
June until frosts arrive. Of ail the Roses I 
am acquainted with, none is more indepen¬ 
dent of weather and climatic conditions, 
which is all the more remarkable because of 
its pure white blossoms. Nor have we any 
other in its class producing a greater num¬ 
ber of blossoms. No matter wliat the soil 
or position, this Rose seem6 equally satisfac¬ 
tory, while it can be grown as a dwarf, on 
pillars, pegged down, or as standards of 
almost any desired height. Frau Karl 
Druschki also dees well near trees.—A. P. 

Bose Avaiteur Blerlot.— We hear glowing ac¬ 
counts of this Wiohuraiana hybrid from M. M. 
Fan mi e et fils. It is described as the finest yellow 
in this important class. It is very vigorous and has 
handsome foliage similar to all of the Wichuraiann 
forms, flowers in clusters, te of a clear saffron-yellow 
with golden centre, and said to be more perpetual 
than any other of these hybrids.—1\ S. 
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by gradual stages until the 6-inch or 8-inch 
size is reached, never allowing the plants to 
get pot-bound before shifting, as this will 
cause flowers to be produced before growth 
has sufficiently advanced. Growth is rapid 
in a greenhouse or frame temperature. By 
the time the flowering pots are filled with 
roots they will be dense bushes about 
15 inches high and as much through, and 
for three or four months these plants w r ill 
produce an almost unlimited supply of flowers 
for cutting, or, if not needed for this purpose, 
will be useful for the conservatory. 
They are very beautiful if arranged in 
a tasteful manner with tuberous Be¬ 
gonias, the snow-white and finely-fim¬ 
briated flowers showing well among 
the richly-tinted blooms of the latter. 
Although so easily and quickly grown, 
the roots of these plants are delicate, 
and if the best resulte are expected, 
it is best to take a little care with 
them. The soil must be light and 
porous, yet firm, not rammed into the 
pots, of course, but pressed w-ell down 
with the thumbs when potting. Plenty 
of fresh air, a fairly dry and buoyant 
atmosphere, and clear light are also 
essential. A little clear soot-water is 
an excellent stimulant just before the 
plants come into bloom, and, indeed, 
all through the flowering time. It 
keeps the healthy deep green tint in 
the foliage, and the flowers are much 
finer. A few stakes are usually neces¬ 
sary, as the wood is very brittle, and a 
little care in placing these so as to be 
hidden by the foliage is well repaid. 

T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargoniums dying off.— Can you tel! 
me the cause of my Pelargoniums (Vesuvius) 
dying off in the way those enclosed have? 
Last year they commenced to do so a few 
days after I had potted them up from their 
cutting-boxes, and continued to do so until 
after they were planted out ten weeks later. 
This year they are already almost as bad. I 
am convinced it is no fault of the watering or 
the soil, as other things do well in it. Some 
have been put into a well ventilated house, 
and others kept close for the first few days, 
but all go off the same. Any advice on the 
subject would be welcome.— Enquirer. 

[Your Pelargoniums are attacked by 
a disease which is on the increase 
every year, and for the cause of which 
various theories have been put for¬ 
ward. None, however, are very trust¬ 
worthy, and it is more than probable 
that the actual cause lias yet to be de¬ 
termined. Our idea is that it is set up 
by excessive moisture, we do not say 
at the roots or in the management of 
the structure in which they are growl¬ 
ing, but that our English climate dur¬ 
ing the winter is so much more sur¬ 
charged with moisture than is expe¬ 
rienced in South Africa, of which 
country the original species are native. 
This is borne out by the fact that the 
disease is most pronounced towards 
the latter part of the winter and in 
early spring, while during the summer 
months it practically disappears. The 
general opinion is that the omission of 
any manure from the potting soil, com¬ 
bined w-ith as free a circulation of air 
as possible, will play an important part 
in checking the disease. It has cer¬ 
tainly puzzled many beside yourself, 
and caused a considerable loss to 
numerous cultivators who grow these 
Pelargoniums in large quantities for 
market.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. ! DOUBLE WHITE PETUNIAS. 


LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN 
GLEAM. 

This very remarkable hybrid between L. 
tenuifolium and L. Martagon, has, as may be 
gathered from the illustration, a greater lean¬ 
ing to the first-named kind. To the gar¬ 
dener, however, and those who have not 
grown the scarlet-flowered tenuifolium with 
success, the new’comer, which is of orange 


These are extremely useful for a summer 
! display in the greenhouse and conservatory, 
young, vigorous plants being very effective 
I over a very long season. It is quite a mis¬ 
take to keep old plants, as is often done ; 
they are lanky and untidy in appearance if 
not cut back, while if so treated the flowers 
are never so fine as from young plants. Seeds 
are offered in catalogues, but it is much the 
1 better plan to get hold of a good variety and 


Lilium tenuifolium Golden Gleam. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s nurseries at Colchester. 


and yellow shades of colour, will appeal, be¬ 
cause of its great vigour and freedom of 
flowering, the American raiser of the plant 
declaring that from twenty to thirty flowers 
on a spike are not unusual. The picture, 
however, gives a good idea of a well-flowered 
plant of it, and most Luy-growera in this 
oountry at least, would be satisfied with 
something of a like nature. The plant was 
well shown by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester, in w-hose hands is the 6tock 
of the plant in this country, in August of last 
year, when we were impressed by its beauty 
and di^tinctiVe merit. 


propagate from cuttings yearly, throwing the 
old plants away in autumn, but reserving a 
few for Btock. These will be cut back and 
kept in the greenhouse during the winter. 
They will now be covered with short, stubby 
shoots 2 inches or so in length, and it is now 
quite time to strike these. They strike with 
the utmost ease in light sandy compost, 
about five or six being placed in a 4*inch pot. 
The 6oil must be well watered at once and 
kept moist, and the cuttings will be rooted 
in about a fortnight. Pinch the tip out of 
each one a few days in advance of potting 
'singly into 2^-incfh pdts. After thid, repot 


Fungus on Azalea-leaves.— Kindly tell me the 
I name of this fungus which has attacked the enclosed 
Azalea? Do yoo know the cause, and can you 
suggest a cure?—8. C. F. 

[The Azalea has been attacked by the fun¬ 
gus Exobacidium japonicum, which produces 
galls on the terminal buds and leaves of the 
plants, and causes them to swell enormously. 
The trouble was first recorded on this plant 
in this country about five years ago, ana has 
6inee occurred in many places. It is very 
similar in appearance, though probably duo 
to a different species of fungus, to the gall 
which so commonly occurs on Rhododendron 
! ferrugincura in the Alprf. The best way to do 
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is to pick off all the galls and burn them, 
and the sooner that is done the better. The 
white, powdery appearance on the gall is 
caused by the numerous eporee of the fungus, 
by which it spreads to other buds and leaves, 
and they are being produced in great numbers 
at present.] 

Fuchsia-leaves falling.—I have about a dozen 
named varieties of greenhouse Fuchsias, which I 
allowed to rest after last year’s flowering, which was 
most successful. About six weeks ago 1 repotted 
them, when they showed signs of starting, and 
watered them well, and since nave kept them fairly 
moist. The young leaves came on well for a time, 
and then a large number of them turned red and 
started to fall off (I enclose one of the leaves 60 
turned). Can you tell me the reason of this? I for¬ 
got to mention the same thing happened last year, 
and the plants righted themselves after about two 
months and bloomed freely. I have them in a cold 
greenhouse, and only heat it when there are any 
signs of frost with flow and return pipe. The water 
is heated by oil. There is no smell.— A. Caprey. 

[Your Fuchsias have, undoubtedly, re¬ 
ceived some very severe check, but what that 
may be it is, of course, impossible to say. 
The appearance of the leaf would suggest 
that the house had been kept close with the 
sun shining full on it, the effect of which 
would be to simply burn the leaves. The 
trouble, too, would be increased if the leaves 
were wet. Excessive cold, too, would have 
practically the same effect. The leaf sent 
seems to us to be of an exceedingly thin tex¬ 
ture, which points to the structure being at 
times (probably during sunny days) kept too 
warm. If so, the fluctuations of temperature 
would account for a good deal. There is no 
doubt that your plants will, as last year, 
recover from the check, but to prevent a 
recurrence another season we should- advise 
you to treat them in as hardy a manner as 
possible consistent with immunity from 
frost. A free circulation of air plays a very 
important part in the cultivation of Fuchsias, 
and this, we 'should say, has been lacking in 
your case, at least during certain times of the 
day-] _ - 

chrysanthemums. 

EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS: PREPARING THE FLOWER¬ 
ING QUARTERS. 

Thb beds and borders should be prepared in 
readiness fo» planting without delay. All 
too frequently the digging of the beds and 
borders is left until the planting has to be 
done, and the results are not then so satis¬ 
factory as they might otherwise be. These 
early - flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums 
may be utilised in many different positions 
in the garden. Some of the better varieties 
are extremely hardy, and may be planted in 
the hardy flower border. From mid-August 
onwards, by making a careful selection of 
sorts, these plants assist very materially to 
enrich the hardy border. Individual plants 
of some of the more branching kinds look 
very well hero and there at intervals in a 
long border. Three plants, however, look 
much better, and if good and distinct colours 
are used such an arrangement will prove 
most successful. 

Readers who can devote a whole bed or 
series of beds or a long border exclusively to 
these plants wili find the result extremely 
effective. The plants may then be grouped 
according to height, so "that each variety 
may be seen at its best. For creating a 
bright mass of colour in the autumn months 
the outdoor Chrysanthemums are unrivalled, 
and the most should be made of the plants 
for this reason. Those who prefer to grow 
the early Chrysanthemums for cutting should 
allocate to them quarters in the kitchen 
garden. It is possible that other positions 
more suitable may be found, hut where cut 
flowers are in demand an out-of-the-way posi¬ 
tion is the best. Early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums do not need over rich soil. My ex¬ 
perience has been that when the flowering 
quarters of these plants has received a very 
heavy dressing of manure, coarse growth has 
developed. There is no better food for these 
outdoor Chrysanthemums than well-decayed 
animal-manure. On heavy soils I have used 
well-rotten horse-manure, and nothing is 
better than old hot-bed manure, incorporated 
when the digging of the quarters is being 
done. In the case of light soils the manure 


should be of a different kind. Sandy peat is 
very hungry, and seems to absorb heavy 
dressings of cow and pig-manure without 
showing any trace of them after a little 
while. Use these heavy manures when the 
soil is so light and hungry. In all gardens 
where the preparation of the ground has not 
yet been taken in hand, no time should be 
lost in commencing operations. Leave the 
surface-soil in a rough condition. If left in 
a rough state wind and weather do a great 
deal in sweetening and pulverising the soil, 
so that planting is done under more satis¬ 
factory conditions. The earliest batch of 
plants is hardly likely to ready for plant¬ 
ing until the end of April, while those pro¬ 
pagated at a later period will be better 
served if they are planted about the third 
week in May._E. G. 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In the hope that readers who are growers of 
the Chrysanthemum may again consider the 
advisability of taking in hand a selection of 
the better Pompon sorts, these notes are 
penned. As a rule, at this season the trade 
specialists are in a position to supply rooted 
cuttings or established young plants, and 
with material of this description it should be 
possible to have pretty little plants by the 
time these Pompons come into flower. Often 
the Pompons and other smaller decorative 
Chrysanthemums are propagated in shallow 
boxes, and many of these rooted cuttings are 
never grown on unless there is a demand for 
them by the Chrysanthemum-loving public. 
To a recent inquiry regarding the popularity 
of the Pompons, a reply was given that there 
was no demand. It is to be regretted that 
such a state of affairs should exist, more par¬ 
ticularly as the Pompons are especially valu¬ 
able for decorations, their dainty form and 
the charming character of their blossoms, 
when represented in disbudded or partially 
disbudded 6prays, proving that growers of the 
Chrysanthemum generally are missing one of 
the prettier types of the flower. Although 
the season is getting on, it is not by any means 
too late to obtain good results in the usual 
flowering season. Procure at the earliest 
possible moment a selection of six or a dozen 
varieties, and should the plants be poor, use 
every endeavour to grow on the little pieces. 
It is remarkable how quickly such pieces of 
young plants respond to kindiy treatment. It 
would be better to pot up each little plant in 
a deep 3-inch pot. Place the plants in a 
cold-frame, and keep them rather close for a 
time, until 'they give evidence of becoming 
established. Subsequently, admit air, gra¬ 
dually at first, and later on freely. Try and 
encourage steady growth, by avoiding 
draughts and by making the surroundings of 
the plants comfortable, without coddling 
them. A month of such treatment will com¬ 
pletely change the appearance of the plants, 
and then their future will be assured. 

A dozen good Pompons are: Mile. Elise 
Dordon, silvery rose-pink, very neat, a per¬ 
fect ball; Prince of Orange, light orange- 
amber ; Wm. Westlake, golden-yellow, suf¬ 
fused red; Katie Manning, rosy-bronze, of 
beautiful form; Wm. Sabey. canary-yellow, 
free-flowering ; Rosinante, blush rose, must 
be disbudded; Nellie Rainford. buff-yellow 
sport from Rosinante, and should be treated 
similarly ; President, deep rosy-carmine ; 
Snowdrop, a pure white, small-flowered sort; 
Primrose League, primrose sport from Snow¬ 
drop, similar to the parent in every respect 
but colour; Mrs. Bateman, orange-brown ; 
and Eynsford Gem, a purple-rose sort. The 
selection would be improved by the addition 
of a few Pompon Anemones, and the follow¬ 
ing can be recommended : Marie Stuart, lilac- 
blush, with sulphur centre ; Emily Rowbot- 
tom, a creamy-white sport from Marie Stuart, 
and probably the best of this section ; Gem 
of Earlswood, rosy-blush, with citron- 
coloured centre ; Eric, orange-buff; Calliope, 
ruby-red: and Mr. Astie, golden-vellow. 

W. V. T. 


Good white early-flowering Chrvsan the- 
,nmi (J. R.).-Koi dee Blancs. Mychett White, 
arket White. Le Cyme, La Paris'ennc, Lndy Mary 
ape. Holmes* White, Fee Jnponais, Esperance. 
iris Peto, Dame Blanche. Caledonia. White Coun- 
ss. Queen of the Earlies. Pine d’Argent, Perfection. 
uKuste, King of the Earlier Savoie, and Tapis de 


FERNS. 

SHADING FERNS. 

The time of year has again arrived when 
attention to this must be given. If the Ferns 
suffer during bright sunshine, as they will do 
in some cases, it is through the previous 
treatment not being altogether a rational 
one. Those Ferns will feel the effect of 
bright sunshine first that have been up to 
the present growing in too humid an atmos¬ 
phere. This tends to develop the growth 
oftentimes to an abnormal extent. For in¬ 
stance, Adiantum cune&tum and A. Farley- 
ense when shaded too much will develop 
much larger pinnae than when grown in more 
light, but it is done at the expense of sub¬ 
stance w'ith considerably less tissue than 
fronds with smaller pinnae have. These 
latter are more enduring, suffering less dur¬ 
ing bright weather, and being at the same 
time less liable to injury from damp. The 
growth made under shade is altogether 
softer, although in some people’s eyes it may 
look the better of the two. Ferns are shaded 
far too much. Ferns grown in houses that 
are too warm for them will, as a matter of 
course, suffer during bright sunshine through 
want of tissue as well as through lacking \ 
roots in proportion to top growth. Grow¬ 
ing any plant in too much heat* means the * 
development of top growth qut of propor¬ 
tion to the root growth ; hence the roots are , 
weakened through their resources being too i 
much taxed and the plant suffers throughout, \ 
but more especially when the- sun shines 
brightly. If this subject were morfe thought 
out than it is there would probably be far 
less shading used than at the present time, 
and that to manifest advantage. 

It is not too much to say that the subject- 
of shading is not so thoroughly considered 
as it should be. At times it is altogether 
irrational, and bears not the slightest rela¬ 
tion to the plants being dealt with. This is 
applicable to other Ferns, but as regards 
these there is in some quarters a popular 
idea that shading must be rigidly adhered to. 
Many Ferns never need to be shaded in the 
slightest degree, provided they are not too 
close to the glass. When good lasting fronds 
of Adiantum cuneatum are required for 
cutting, it is from plants well exposed that 
the best results are obtained, the pale shade 
of the fronds in such cases harmonising 
much better with the flowers. Adiantum 
Farleyense, when well exposed to the light, 
is lovely in its tinted fronds; as also are A. 
rubellum, A. tinctum, and A. Veitchi. These 
latter three will, certainly, show their char¬ 
acter under shade, but the roseate tints are 
intensified by exposure. On the other hand, 
there are a few species that must be shaded, 
such as A. trapeziforme, A. cardiochlaenum, 

A. cult-ratum, A. Banctae Catherime, and a 
few others of like character. Most of thr* 
Aspleniums may be grown well exposed t'» 
light and air. The Gymnograraraas show to 
much better advantage with plenty of light ; 
the fronds, it is true, may not be of such a 
large size, but the farinose powder is all the 
more developed upon them. A little shade 
is favourable to the Nephrolepis, on the 
whole, but the Davallias enjoy more light. 

Of the Pterises, such as Pteris tricolor and 
P. argyrea undoubtedly require shading, 
but most of the others do not, or but the 
slightest amount. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Drying Fern frond*.— Can you inform me what 
process will keep Ferns green after they have been 
pressed so that they may be exposed?-H. W. 

[The fronds for drying should be collected 
w'lien there is no moisture on their surface. 
Blotting-paper is the best material for press¬ 
ing them. This should bo quite dry, and to 
ensure the fronds keeping their colour they 
should be changed every day for a few days, 
and the paper that has been used one day 
may be thoroughly dried before using again. 
Some Ferns may be dried with little trouble, 
but thick, fleshy-fronded sorts require the 
greatest care. Although they may be dried 
so as to retain thedr natural colour while 
kept in paper, they soon fade after being 
exposed-] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BLUE HEPATICAS. 

This border is of the common wild blue 
Hepatica of the Alps, and though many varie¬ 
ties of this plant, both double and single, 
have been raised, I have never seen anything 
quite 60 good as this, which is, perhaps, not 
in the best position for it, just under the 
shade of a wall, where for many years it has 
done beautifully with but slight attention. 

W. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL EARLY 
SAXIFRAGAS. 

I am sending you a photograph of a pan 
containing five of tho best early alpine Saxi- 
fragas flowering in March. The plants in 
the photograph are not large, and have been 
grown in the open air. No conception can 
he formed from the photograph of the lovely 
picture they make in the rockery. 

Saxifraga oppositi folia alba is an 


stronger. Its stems, too, differ in that they 
are of a rosy - red, those of Saxifraga 
Burseriana being of a brownish-red. On a 
plant that is flowering well each of the 
numerous stems bears three or four large 
white blossoms, rather more crinkled and not 
1 quite so formal as those of Burseriana, and 
with a bright-yellow centre. I am of opinion 
that this Saxifraga should be split up, say, 
into plants of six to ten rosettes, each indi¬ 
vidual rosette being allowed room to expand 
and so flower with more certainty. 

Saxifraga Boydi alba.— This is the 
variety with the largest foliage of any of 
, what may be called the Boydi or Burseriana 
section of Saxifragas. A good-sized rosette 
is fully 1 inch across. When the plant is 
doing well the foliage is very prettily 
silvered, and the flowers of a pure ivory- 
white and very large, the stems usually of a 
pale apple-green with a little pink, and very 
stout. A sunny, sheltered, flat pocket on the 
rockery, filled with lime and leaf-soil will 
suit ill is variety, and division every three 


have a little lime at the roots, this will be 
I found to promote flowering. Many people 
I make the mistake of putting lime on and 
j about the tops of alpines in very many cases 
: where it is merely required at the roots. In 
’ preference to the mortar rubbish often em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, I would suggest 
good-sized pieces of natural magnesian lime¬ 
stone. The rockery, too, that has been re 
peatedly treated to top-dressings, etc., of 
various kinds of lime rubbish often presents 
a very desolate appearance, and would have 
looked much better if a proportion of this 
had not been visible. J. Wood. 

Plant Club , Boston Spa. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which we 
I regret to say is not clear enough for repro 
duction.— Ed.] 


A DAFFODIL SOCIETY. 

It would seem as if the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society had, in certain very 
liberal offers, materially cut the ground from 
I under those who were desirous of forming * 



Group of Anemone Hepatica. 


easily-grown pure white. It seems a far 
more adaptable plant than most of the red 
varieties of Saxifraga oppositifolia, growing 
equally well in a dry, 6unny position or on 
a moist path-side, but flowering better, per¬ 
haps, if kept on the dry side. I do not know 
why it is not more grown, as the flowers are 
of a really good white. I have a specimen 
only 4 inches across and bearing seventy- 
four blooms. 

Saxifraga Elizabeths is a strong 
grower, with yellow flowers. It blooms 
freely when in full sun, and would, perhaps, 
succeed best in a flat pocket somewhere near 
the base of the rockery with a little natural 
limestone underneath the roots. I also find 
a little leaf-mould in the soil helps to make 
nicer clumps. I have some plants of this 
which are simply masses of clear, bright 
lemon-yellow blooms at present. 

Saxifraga Salomoni. —This may be 
roughly described as a free-flowering and 
robust Burseriana. When not in bloom it 
lias the appearance of a healthy plant of the 
latter, with leaves a little more fleshy and 


j years or so is desirable to promote neat 
growth and reliable flowering. The plant 
I hates winter damp, so that if a well drained 
I soil is given and the plants are divided, one 
is doing the best for them, and a good show 
of the beautiful blooms will be the result. 

Saxifraga Burseriana multiflora.— 
! This is a gem. soinewdiat resembling the fpre- 
| going, but with much more silvery foliage, 
a more compact habit of growth, and 
a rather sturdier grower. With its short, 

( pink stems and flat flowers, with their imbri¬ 
cated petals, it looks much more like a Boydi 
I than a Burseriana Saxifrage. It is a 
i splendid grower, quickly making very firm 
and neat cushions, and though the flowers 
are smaller it bears double or treble the 
I quantity of those op a plant of Boydi alba of 
J the same size. 

It may be generally mentioned, regarding 
these five Saxifragas, that they should not 
be watered overhead in a blazing Bun, the 
roots only should be kept moist, the foliage 
dry, especially in winter. The soil requires 
to be well drained; and if all the varieties 


National Daffodil Society. Having for many 
years so far favoured the Daffodils, by eslab 
lishing a special committee for them, thus 
giving to these plants a prominence equal to 
that given to Orchids, it was but right that 
the Council of the R.H.S. should be con¬ 
sulted, with the object of ascertaining what 
proposals it was willing to make to advance 
the interests of the Daffodil, and so favour 
the requirements of amateur growers, should 
no national society be organised. The wis¬ 
dom of that approach seems to have been re¬ 
markably well evidenced in the offer of the 
Council to hold a two days’ show of Daffodils 
each spring, to undertake the cost of publish¬ 
ing a Daffodil year book if the various growers 
would supply the matter, and to in further 
directions give all possible assistance. 

The demand for a special society seems to 
emanate largely from the amateur. No 
doubt, in relation to such a popular hardy 
flow r er, as it is with tho Sweet Pea, the ama¬ 
teur grower is a very important element. But 
of these not all are raero lovers of Daffodils, 
growing them solely for the enjoyment got 
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out of thorn. The others want competi¬ 
tions and prizes, and thus would introduce 
that commercialism of which we see so much 
to-day in other directions. 

To many Daffodil growers, all the same, it 
may come as a relief that no new society is 
at present likely to be formed. Every new- 
special society means a severe tax on the 
pocket, and where several such societies 
claim membership, the pecuniary demand 
becomes heavy. Few flowers have been so 
liberally encouraged by the R.H.S. as the 
Daffodil. Apart from the special committee, 
exhibits of these flowers have been en¬ 
couraged, not at one meeting, but at many, 
so that, far beyond what any special society 
could do, the R.H.S. meetings offer oppor¬ 
tunities of the most liberal kind to exhibit 
the flowers. But whilst it has to be noted 
ihat Daffodil-growers clamour 60 loudly to 
the R.H.S., the devotees of other flowers— 
Roses, Carnations, Sweet Peas, Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, neither having any special 
committee devoted to them—have more reso¬ 
lutely and boldly run alone in having their 
own special society, of an entirely indepen¬ 
dent character. It is curious to note also 
that without the aid of any special society the 
Narcissus family has developed and become 
wondrously popular. So much of that is 
more due to inherent hardiness and beauty 
than to any other cause, and for so much 
there is good reason to be very thankful. 

A. D. 


PLANTING LILIES. 

I want to prow various kinds of Lilies in the open 

f ;arden. Pkase say what varieties would be suited 
or open-air culture and at what time of the year 
1 should plant the bulbs? I understand Lilium 
auratum deteriorates after the first year and that 
imported bulbs have to be bought annually. Is such 
the case?— Shannon Shore. 

[A selection of Lilies suitable for open-air 
culture in your garden will, of course, depend 
upon the soil, situation, and climatic condi¬ 
tions. Some Lilies thrive best in ordinary 
well-drained loam, for others a peaty soil is 
absolutely necessary, while a mixture of loam 
and peat will suit a great many of them. 

Concerning your query re Lilium auratum, 
we can safely say it is a capricious Lily. 
Large numbers perish or deteriorate greatly 
after the first year, but, on the other hand, 
they sometimes become established and flower 
year after year. Such a measure of success 
might possibly fall to your share. Lilium 
auratum will often thrive when planted in a 
bed of Rhododendrons. We do not mean 
large, old-established plants, whose roots 
would rob the Lilies of a good deal of the re¬ 
quisite nourishment, and whose tops would 
shade them too heavily, but in the case of 
bushes from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, that are 
not set too closely together, Lilium auratum 
may be safely planted between. In this way 
the young shoots are in early spring protected 
by the Rhododendrons from sharp frosts and 
cutting winds, while the base of the stem is 
later on shaded from the sun’s rays. It is 
this direct action of the sun towards the 
bottom of the stem which, in the opinion of 
many, is answerable for a good deal of the 
mortality among them. 

Of Lilies that require a peaty soil, with a 
good amount of moisture, must be named the 
several North American species with curious 
rhizomatous bulbs. Two of them—namely, 
L. pordalinura and L. superbum—are of good 
constitution, and, provided their wants are 
supplied, theey are really trustworthy Lilies 
for outdoor culture. A good 6andy loam— 
that is to say, an ordinary border ©oil—will 
suit a great many of our finest Lilies, among 
them being Lilium candidum, which should 
be planted permanently in August or in the 
first half of September. L. chalcedonicura 
(Scarlet Martagon) requires a season in 
which to establish itself before the flowers 
are seen at their best; L. croceura (the old 
Orange Lily) is a general favourite with cot¬ 
tagers in many parts. In L. davuricum or 
umbellatum, in the way of croceum, the 
flowers have more of a reddish tinge; L. 
Hansoni, a Japanese species with golden 
blossoms, which are, unlike most Martagons 
(to which it belongs), is very satisfactory the 
first season after planting. L. Henryi, from 
its lofty stature, is best associated with 
shrubs of medium height; df L. longi- 
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florum (Silver Trumpet Lily), very superior 
bulbs are sent here annually from Japan in 
great numbers ; L. Martagon is interesting as 
being by some botanists, at least, regarded as 
the only native species ; L. pomponium, an 
early-flowering Turk’s Cap Lily, has bright 
red blossoms; L. pvrenaicum is somewhat 
in the way of the'last, but with yellow 
flowers; L. speciosum is a charming outdoor 
Lily in the south of England, but in colder 
districts the blossoms are often too late in 
expanding to be. seen at their best. L. sul- 
phureum, from Upper Burmab, needs a shel¬ 
tered spot, and then its stately habit and 
long, trumpet-shaped flowers, yellow within, 
and with a reddish tinge outside, are sure to 
be admired ; L. szovitzianum is an early- 
flowering Turk’s Cap Lily, whose flowers, 
yellow dotted with purple, are not seen at 
their best till the second season after planting. 
The distinct tint of L. testaceum (Nankeen 
Lily) causes it to stand out markedly from any 
of the others ; L. Thunbergianum or elegans, 
represented by numerous varieties, is of low 
growth; L. tigrinum, the well-known Tiger 
Lily, has red flowers, spotted with black. 
There yet remains Lilium giganteum, a tall 
and stately Lily, with large heart-shaped 
flowers, being white marked with red. This 
needs to be planted permanently and allowed 
to grow for three or four years where it will 
flower. After flowering, the main plant dies, 
but produces offsets by which it may be per¬ 
petuated. This Lily does particularly well in 
a sheltered yet not shaded spot among Rho¬ 
dodendrons. It needs to be well planted— 
that is to say, a large hole should be taken 
out and filled with good, turfy ©oil, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Large bulbs may be pur¬ 
chased, but they are dear, and do not flower 
so satisfactorily as those which have been 
grown in the spot in which they flower. 

The best time to plant these Lilies depends 
upon the period that the bulbs are obtainable. 
The Madonna Lily, as above stated, should 
be planted in August or in the first half of 
September, and all the others we would 
prefer to plant by the end of October or 
early in November. This, however, cannot 
always be done, for the best bulb3 of such 
kinds as L. auratum and L. speciosum that 
are sent from Japan do not reach this country 
in time to plant them then. They may, how¬ 
ever, all be permanently planted by Christ¬ 
mas, except L. sulphureum, which should not 
be planted till the spring.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Daffodils not flowering.— It was my Intention 
to write you this week on the above subject, and 
noticing your reply to Mr. Duff's query I am able to 
give you the particulars you require. The bulbs 
were dug and assorted, and the largest selected 
planted last July. They were not taken up till the 
foliage had died right down. They were then placed 
in the sun, and afterwards trimmed and planted in 
rows, 4 inches apart in the rows and 6 inches between 
the rows. The position is north and south. They 
are planted in an orchard, where a blade of Grass 
is an eyesore to me. The soil varies very much, in 
some places (in the rows) loam, clay and gravel In 
other parts. My trees are supposed to be about nine 
years old. They are planted, say, 16 feet apart 
each way. Goose berry-bushes aye planted In the 
rows and the row between the trees, making them 
8 feet apart each way. It is between these Berries I 
planted the Daffodils. I wish to transplant many 
more this year. I have not 100 blooms on the whole 
of the new plantation, extending 100 yards by 
16 feet. In reference to manuring bulbs, I am told 
to put fresh manure into the ground when planting 
is a fatal mistake. This has not been done. Late in 
the autumn I top-dressed fairly liberally with stable- 
manure, and this spring lightly forked the surface, 
and continually use the hoe during the season. The 
orchard is composed of Apples and Plums only.— 
F. West. 

[You still give no information as to the 
variety to which you refer, and which is 
most important. Some varieties prefer mois¬ 
ture, others do not, hence, if you have some 
of the former in your apparently over- 
planted orchard, the reason of their non¬ 
flowering is revealed at page 181. We might 
give half-a-dozen reasons all of the specula¬ 
tive order and none of them correct, but if 
you give us the name of the variety and send 
representative bulbs we should be in a posi¬ 
tion to help you. The bulbs may be 
deteriorating from overdry or poverty- 
stricken soil. They may have reached the 
breeder stage, and inclining to break up. 
They may have become enfeebled owing to 
a long tenure df the ffcril in the old poSitidn, 


and, if so, will take time to recover. If this 
last be true, your thickly-planted orchard is 
the leas-t likely place for a speedy recovery 
to be effected. Send three or four bulbs with 
foliage and root-fibres complete, and we will 
endeavour to help vou. Daffodils do not 
require to be sun dried.] 

Crooua for name.— Will you kindly name this 
Crocus for me? It flowers twice a year—March and 
September. Is it not unusual? Will you kindly let 
me know a little about it?—J. B. 

[The Crocus is C. biflorus, though we do 
not understand its flowering twice in one 
year. Should this occur again, we should 
feel obliged if you will send us specimens of 
the bulbs and flowers complete. C. biflorus 
in one or other of its forms occurs in Flor¬ 
ence, Italy, Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and * 
other places, though, so far as we are aware, 
it is an essentially early spring-flowering 
species.] 

Christmas Roses-dlvlding.-I should like to 
know tiie best time for dividing and removing 
Christmas Roses, one old clump in particular, which 
has not bloomed for years. Also, if stable-manure 
should be given, and what soil suits them best?— 
Haverfordwest. 

[The best time to deal with the Christmas 
Rose is August and September, when the old 
clump may be freely broken up and re¬ 
planted. Christmas Roses root deeply, and 
require rich— i.c., well manured—soil to a 
depth of 3 feet. The manure should be w f ell 
decayed and incorporated with the soil in a 
one-fourth proportion. The plants prefer a 
partially shaded place.] 

Treatment of Violet*.—I want your advico 
about some Violets. I do not know' their name, but 
they are of a good kind sold iu Bristol and neigh¬ 
bourhood as Clevedon Violets. I purchased the roots 
last September twelvemonth, and placed them in 
pot* in a cold greenhouse, but they deteriorated in 
size and lost their foliage very rapidly, so 1 planted 
them out the following spring in a sloping bed facing 
south-east with a light top-soil. I have not dis¬ 
turbed them in any way since, but have only had 
a couple of blooms (and those very poor) and the 
plants are smaller than ever. Nothing seems to Ixj 
wrong with the leaves (I mean no disease and they 
are not eaten by insects). What had I better do 
with them?— Haverfordwest. 

[The Violets appear to have suffered from 
neglect and indifferent cultivation, the 
south-east position and the light soil but 
adding to the failure of the plants. Violets 
prefer shade and cool conditions, with a 
deeply-worked, not over-rich, soil. Dig the 
plants up at once, wash all the soil from the 
roots in water, and having divided them into 
single crowns with roots attached, replant 
them in a cool and shady place in generously 
worked soil. A continuation of their pre¬ 
sent treatment will starve them out of exist¬ 
ence.] 

Plants for tubs. —Mention of hardy plants 
and annuals suitable for filling tubs in recent 
numbers reminds one of other things also 
adapted for the purpose and which make a 
brave display. In scarlet one can hardly 
have anything better than Salvia Glory of 
Zurich, with an edging and to hang over the 
side of Tropneolura Ball of Fire. The two 
make a grand show and last until the end of 
the season. Cuttings of both struck early in 
the season will furnish strong, healthy plants 
by the time they are required. For a yellow 
I tried last year Calceolaria Golden Glory, 
and found it admirably adapted for the pur¬ 
pose, an edging of Creeping Jenny com¬ 
pleting the arrangement. Fuchsias Ballet 
Girl and General Roberts are fine tub plants, 
and well grown stocky stuff will furnish the 
same thoroughly without other plants, a re¬ 
mark that also applies to Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, of which Gloire de Lorraine, 
Countess Grey, and Jeanne d’Arc, respec¬ 
tively in scarlet, pink, and white, are very 
good. It is preferable to confine the plant¬ 
ing of each tub to one variety or, at any 
rate, one colour, as attempts at mixing often 
give unsatisfactory results. For tubs of less 
size Zonal Pelargoniums, Begonias, and 
Heliotrope are all useful. In a previous 
note on some herbaceous things for tubs I 
omitted to mention a little-known Salvia, 
virgata nemorosa, of compact, sturdy habit, 
ana interesting first for its blue flowers and 
afterwards for the reddish-brown bracts and 
stems, which keep the colour well until lat© 
in the year. A good position for it is on & 
sloping bank or rockery, where one can look 
through the plant instead of dcfvvn on it.— 
E. B. 8. 
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HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

These, mostly natives of Europe or the 
colder parts of Africa and Western Asia are 
most of them hardy in this country, in which 
some mav be naturalised in woods or shrub¬ 


Cyclamen libanoticum. 


beries where the soil is of a gritty, leafy, or 
open nature. They are great favourites, 
having pretty flowers, some very fragrant 
and of long duration, and handsome foliage. 
The hardy kinds are of great value for the 
rock garden, for planting under trees in the 
wild garden, and in shaded spots where few 
plants will grow. The Persian kind is one 
of the best greenhouse plants, being grown 
largely for market, and may be seen covered 
w ith flowers from November until April. In 
their native haunts the Cyclamens are found 
on rocks, sloping banks, usually under trees 
and in northern aspects ; on chalky, 6iony, 
porous soil, out of the reach of stagnant 
w ater ; or, as in Algeria and Tunisia, on dry, 
arid 6and ; the tubers always, wholly or par¬ 
tially, above ground, among Moss or herbs, 
and often buried in dry leaves, which prevent 
the soil from getting hard frozen. If they 
are grown in gardens in open ground with no 
protection, the tubers may be injured in case 
of severe frosts. When planting, select a 
well-drained border or sloping bank 
of porous soil; if of a heavy nature, 
add plenty of sand, leaf-mould, lime¬ 
stone, and pieces of old mortar. Plant 
the tubers when they are at rest, or 
from June to August for autumn- 
flowering kinds, and from July to Xo- 
\ember for spring-flowering ones ; 
surround the tuber with sand, and 
take care that the top of tire tuber is 
level with the ground. If the soil is 
dry, give a good watering, and apply 
immediately a thick layer of sand, 
leaf-mould. Coeoanut fibre, or Moss. 

Be careful the first winter that the 
ground does not get frozen hard, as 
the tubers may be lifted out of the 
ground. In subsequent winters apply 
a top-dressing of leaf-mould and a 
layer of dry leaves, and let the plants 
remain undisturbed as long as pos¬ 
sible. Hardy Cyclamens do well 
planted among shrubs or at the foot 
of a wall, being thus shaded during 
part of the day. 

Propagating.— This may be done 
in various ways, but best by 6eeds, 
which, when fresh, germinate in a few 
weeks, but, when old, sometimes do 
not come up before twelve months 
or more, though they retain their grow¬ 
ing power many years. Sow the seeds 
as soon as ripe in pans or boxes in light, 
sandy soil; keep moi6t and shaded, and in 
six weeks every plant will be up. Winter in 
a cold frame for the first year, and the follow¬ 


ing autumn, plant them out at 2 inches apart. 
Among the numerous so-called species (and 
their many synonyms) there are only, 60 far 
as is known, six or seven really distinct wild 
plants. The sorts in cultivation are as fol¬ 
lows : — 

C. Atkin si.—A hy¬ 
brid between C. Coum 
and C. iberieum. It is 
only a fine f o r m | 
of iberieum, from 
which it is barely dis- , 
tinguished by its iarger 
foliage, tyometimes 
shaded with whitish- 
green above, and by its | 
larger flowers, white, | 
rose, red. lilac, or 
purple. These hybrid 
forms are valuable ! 
plants for spring flower¬ 
ing, as, in addition to ] 
their hardiness in the 
open ground, they are 
useful grown in pans in 
a frame or cold-house, 
giving in winter many 
bright flowers, that last 
a long time. 

C. cilicicum. —Moun¬ 
tains of Cilicia and 
Asia Minor, in forests 
of Pine-trees near Mer- 
cina. The leaves, 
purple beneath, come 
with the flowers in 
autumn ; flowers pale 
rose or pure white, 

I strongly scented, petals blotched with purple 
nt the base ; stalk spirally twisted after flower- 
| ing ; probably a form of the European Cyclo- 
men, quite hardy, and requiring the same 
I culture. 

C. Coum. — A plant widely spread over 
South Europe, Asia Minor, Caucasus, Greece, 
and Syria, and the smallest kind ; not above 
3 inches in height. The tuber is 6inall, leaves 
few, nearly round, entire or faintly serrate, 
dark green above, and never marbled, deep 
purple beneath, appearing with the flowers, 
which are small, deep purple, scentless, 
coming from December to March. There are 
several varieties in cultivation, all interesting 
on account of their early flowering, ease of 
culture, and hardiness, the leaves and flowers, 
even if frozen, remaining unhurt. 

C. Ei/RorJEUM. —In this the tuber emits 
roots from all parts; leaves dark green, 
marbled with white above, purplish beneath, 
appearing with the flowers and remaining 
l nearly all the year. The flowers are purplish- 


C. iBERict'M. —This, known also as C. ver- 
num, is only a finer form of C. Coum from 
the Iberian Caucasus, and a plant so like 
C. Atkinsi that the two forms frequently do 
duty for one another. The leaves have a 
white zone above ; flowers purple, but vary¬ 
ing from white to pale or deep rose, ecem- 
lcss ; petals sometimes blotched with purple 
at the base. It is a good spring-flowering 
plant. 

C. LIBANOTICUM.— This occurs at a high 
elevation on Mount Lebanon. The leaves are 
handsomely striped and blotched above, red¬ 
dish-brown beneath, appearing in autumn 
and long before the flowers, which, coming 
during February and March, resemblo 
those of the European Cyclamen in size and 
form. The flowers are white, shading through 
light to deep pink, with bright crimson spots 
at the base of the petals, and strongly 
scented. It is of easy culture, effective in 
autumn for its leaves, and in spring for its 
early flowers. 

C. neapolitanum.— A native of Italy, Cor¬ 
sica, Greece, and the south of France. The 
tuber emits roots on all sides ; leaves marbled 
with white above, purplish beneath, appear¬ 
ing in succession in a dense mass shortly after 
the flowering of the plant, and lasting until 
the ripening of the seeds in the following 
June ; flowers of medium size, rose, red, or 
white, faintly fragrant, borne from the end 
of August until October. There are various 
forms. 

Ivy-leaved Cyclamen (C. repandum).— 
Native of South Europe and the Greek 
Islands. The tuber produces roots at the 
base only. The leaves are marbled with 
white above, purplish beneath, appearing in 
spring with the flowers, which are rosy-white, 
fragrant, spotted with purple at the base of 
each petal. It is tender in some cold dis¬ 
tricts. 

- To many the hardy Cyclamens are 

unknow f n—a fact to be deplored, as they aio 
such charming subjects for embellishing 
shady positions on the rockerv. and to grow' 
in semi-shady positions at the foot of or 
under trees. For the earlv spring-flowering 
species, to which group C. Coum and its 
varieties belong, something in the nature of 
a hedge or clumps of shrubs to break and 
temper the north and east winds is essen¬ 
tial when they are planted in the last-named 
positions—that is, if the blooms are to re¬ 
main in good condition for as long as pos¬ 
sible. A few' flowers generally make their 
appearance early in January, and from then 
till the first or second week in March 
they are at their best. They are now 


Hardy Cyclamens in the rock garden. From a photograph »ent by Mrs. Baker, Wltchampton Rectory, Wimborno. 

i*rd, darker at the base, very sweet, and eome I pushing up fast, in spite of cold winds and 
from July to October. There are several , frosty nights, but with shelter afforded of 
varieties, all hardy, and charming for the rock a similar description to that named they take 
garden. It does best grown in open limestone no harm and afford great pleasure. Par- 
vsoil. Mountain regions of central Europe, | tial shade is necessary for these hardy Cycln 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Caucasus. mens, as the plants cannot endure direct 
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sunlight, and a well-drained position is 
equally important, as anything approaching 
stagnant moisture in the soil is also inimi¬ 
cal to their well-being. When they cannot 
be accommodated on the rockery, no better 
position can be selected than that beneath a 
tree having a fairly open head, and situated 
about midway on the face of a gently-slop¬ 
ing bank. The high ground above the tree 
then affords the requisite degree of shelter, 
and the fact of the ground sloping away from 
it ensures the site having the necessary 
amount of drainage. When such a position 
is not available, the best must then be made 
of that which approximates most nearly to 
the required conditions. It is generally 
advisable to remove the staple and put in a 
good bed of compost consisting of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of lime rubbish, both to ensure porosity 
and to furnish the requisite amount of cal¬ 
careous matter, to which all the members 
of the Cyclamen family are so partial. If 
the subsoil is of a retentive nature it is best 
to remove it and put in a layer of brickbats 
and brick rubbish 1 foot thick. This renders 
the compost overlying it warmer and alr-o 
tends to keep it well drained. Once planted, 
the corms may remain undisturbed at any 
rate for some years, and, if rank Grass and 
coarse-growing weeds are kept under, they 
seed and soon form quite a colony. 

__A. W. 

FRUIT. 

COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in 
the remarks of “ K. S.,” in your issue for 
March 25th, relative to this Apple ; but those 
writers who have condemned it, and to whose 
remarks “K. S.” takes exception, base their 
opinion on experience gained or observation 
made in the plantations of others. I was in 
a nobleman’s garden quite recently, and in 
looking at the fruit-trees, a tree of Cox’s was 
pointed out as having failed over a series of 
years, notwithstanding that othe-r varieties, 
of the same age and grown under exactly 
the same conditions, gave admirable crops. 
'This particular specimen was, to all appear¬ 
ance, as healthy as a tree could be, and the 
clustered blossom-buds were so prominent 
and well developed that one would naturally 
expect a fine crop. Instead of this, I was told 
that, happy though the tree was, the crop in 
the past had scarcely justified storing, so 
small and poor were the samples. This is 
only an isolated illustration of the capricious 
character of the Apple in question. No one 
can have but one opinion relative to the 
quality of the fruit when this is well de¬ 
veloped and suitably stored. It is quite true, 
os your correspondent says, it should be 
planted freely on land which suits it—well 
drained loam—but this is not always found 
in what may be described as good Apple¬ 
growing land. The majority of growers, 
though they may be in full agreement in 
matters of quality, consider Cox’s a shy 
bearer. In my own case I have, both by 
planting and grafting, extended the stock of 
this variety, but I, like many others, begin 
to lose hope. It is no gain to me to know 
that the Apple does well in a garden or 
orchard some miles distant. There is a con¬ 
stitutional weakness about the Apple that 
does not seem influenced for the better by 
the stock on which it is worked. I am not 
sure whether double grafting on a strong 
grower like Bramley’s would have any per¬ 
manent benefit, possibly this may do some¬ 
thing towards vigour and increased fertility. 
As the present moment is an opportune one 
for the adoption of such a course of renova¬ 
tion by grafting, it may be some of your 
readers who have suitable vigorous stocks for 
heading back may both practice and report v 
results. I have young standard and bush- 
trees, as well as large garden trees, but in 
no case do I get a satisfactory return. Suit¬ 
ably stored and well cultivated, Cox’s w r ould 
be good even so late as the month of March ; 
but is not an equally well-grown Ciaygate, 
Mannington’e Reinette du Canada, or King of 
Tompkins Co. good also at that season ? Bess 
Pool is an Apple that has the same rich- 
yello'w flesh as Cox’s, but it is tfnly occasion- 
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ally one comes across a profitable tree, for, 
like Cox’s, it is shy-bearing. Is not the high 
price which is charged and paid willingly for 
Cox’s a true index of the limited extent of 
crop. No Apple probably has been held in 
higher favour, and until recently advice to 
one and all was. “Plant Cox’s.” Yet, after 
all this time, there is a dearth with each 
recurring season. West Wilts. 

FAILURE OF PEACHES. 

(Reply to “Philistine.”) 

You acted rather indiscreetly in spraying the 
trees twice within a month or live weeks, 
but we do not for one moment ihink that this 
has had any injurious effect on the young 
wood, and must not be held accountable for 
its half-dead and shrivelled appearance. The 
true cause of this lies at ihe roots. The root 
system is doubtless thoroughly disorganised, 
this being due either as a resut of the soil in 
the border having got into a sour, unwhole- 
! some condition, or through the main roots 
| having entered the eeld and crude subsoil. 
Of the two, we are inclined to the belief that 
the former mentioned is the case. As the 
trees are but twelve years old, they should 
pay for lifting. This can be done next 
autumn, as it is too late to do it now. While 
about it, make an entirely new border for the 
trees some 2% feet deep, and overlying 
9 inches of drainage material, such as brick¬ 
bats, with an inch or so of finer metal on 
top or some rough gravel, this to be covered 
with turves, Grass side downwards. Let 
two-thirds at least of the compost consist of 
good, fibrous loam, cut From an upland sheep 
pasture, if you can get it. Then add one 
barrowload of lime or mortar-rubbish to each 
cartload of loam when it has been chopped to 
pieces somewhat roughly, also wood-ashes if 
you have them, and make up the remainder of 
the third portion with burnt soil, such as 
remains after the burning of a quantity of 
garden refuse, or some good garden soil. 
Omit the leaf-mould and stable-manure. This 
was where you erred when making the pre¬ 
sent border, and rely on $-inch bones and 
bone-meal alone for the enrichment of the 
compost, using h cwt. of each for every ten 
or twelve barrowloads of loam required. Lift 
the trees as early as you can, or just as the 
leaves are about to fall, and carefully free 
the roots of every dead and decaying particle 
before replanting. Get your compost and 
drainage material ready beforehand, so that 
the new border may be constructed expe¬ 
ditiously. While this is being done, lay the 
trees in by the heels, .and see the soil placed 
over the roots is in a moist condition. When 
replanting, place the roots as near the top of 
the border as you can—the topmost layer 
within 6 inches—and mulch the surface after¬ 
wards with short litter—not decayed manure. 
In the course of a week or so new roots will 
be emitted, and ere winter has passed the 
root system have become largely re-estab¬ 
lished and in good working order, when 
healthy fruit-bearing wood will, as a result, 
be produced in due season. 

REGRAFTING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
What course to take when, for some reason, 
fruit-trees do not pay for the space they 
occupy in gardens i9 a problem which some 
people do not care to face, in view of the 
expense and delay involved in replanting. A 
writer in La Vie a la Camjtagnc provides a 
way out of the difficulty. 

What to regraft .—He says; By simply 
regrafting new varieties on to the old 
stocks, you can have fruits of the 
varieties you seek with a minimum of 
delay. Preferably, he says, for grafting on 
a vigorous stock, choose a less vigorous 
variety, and vice versd. In the latter case, 
the vigour of the graft will impart itself to 
the less vigorous stock. For example, do 
not graft the Pear Belle Angevine on 
Doyenne d'Alengon, or Bergamotte Esperen 
on Beurre Hardy, but, grafted on Doyenne 
du Comice, Belle Angevine does very well. 
All stocks of any variety exhausted by too 
much bearing or a little old must be re¬ 
jected for this purpose. If grafting several 
varieties on the same tree, choose those 


which are nearly equal in vigour, so that the 
growth will be equally spread over all the 
branches, and the proper balance secured. 
A branch grafted with a very vigorous 
variety will, in spite of repeated pinching and 
short prunipg, etc., become overgrown in 
comparison with the stock, which, becoming 
gradually weaker, will end in disappearing 
altogether. When grafting on a single espa¬ 
lier Beurre d’Aremberg and Doyenne 
d’Hiver, this latter variety, being less 
vigorous, should be grafted on the highest 
of the central branches, where the sap rises 
most abundantly. Pears in pyramid or 
palmetto form—even those which are old— 
one need not fear to regraft with the winter 
varieties—Passe Crassane, Bergamotte Es¬ 
peren, Josephine de Malinee, Olivier de 
Serres, etc. Espaliers against walls with an 
eastern or southern exposure may be re- 
grafted with Doyenne d’Hiver, Beurre 
d’Aremberg, and some of the Saint Germain 
d’Hiver, these bearing excellent fruit in such 
positions, or, if you have vigorous varieties 
of Pears improperly grafted on the natural 
stock in gooa soil, whereas they should have 
been grafted on the Quince, such trees being 
indeed very vigorous when pruned, although 
not fruitful, you can impart fertility by re- 
grafting them with fruitful but not vigorous 
varieties, such as Le Lectier, which fruits 
very well grafted on the natural stock, or 
Josephine de Malines, Beurre Clairgeau, or 
even Passe Crassane, on condition that the 
grafts are taken from trees of little vigour 
and great fertility. 

If situated in a very moist region, and so 
that varieties like Beurre Diel, Louise Bonne, 
Duehesse, Passe Crassane, etc., are covered 
with black spots, you can without fear re¬ 
place them by such varieties as Con- 
seiller de la Cour, Beurre Hardy, Le 
Lectier, Beurre de Naghin, etc., which* while 
ripening at the same season, are not affected 
by the fell disease. All these trees, when 
regrafted as above mentioned, will bear from 
the third year after regrafting, and about 
the fifth or sixth year the stems will have 
become almost reconstituted and the annual 
crop abundant. Redrafting rejuvenates the 
tree. In the case of aged trees it does not 
affect the wood injuriously, and, as the stem 
of the stock is not cleft, the union is quickly 
effected. You can operate by cleavage, bht 
with old and pruned trees the cleavage is 
rarely straight, and the wound heals badly. 

to regraft .—The be;* time for graft¬ 
ing Pears is March-April, liie exact date 
varying with the earliness of the season, but 
the best time is a few days prior to the ap¬ 
pearance of the blossom, or even during 
bloom-time, when, the sap having risen, the 
bark is more easily lifted and the recovery 
more sure. You may also regraft in August- 
September with branches of the same year, 
in which case the union is complete before 
the winter, but the eyes remain latent until 
the spring. 

When to cut the grafts .—Choose the preced¬ 
ing year's branches, taken from the middle 
of the extension branches. The eyes at the 
base of these branches are badly formed, 
while those at the top are not sufficiently 
ripened. If the tree you propose to regraft 
is grafted on the natural stock, and is very 
vigorous, the grafts must be taken from one 
of great fertility. In this case, the pre- 
jence of a fruit-bud on the graft is no draw¬ 
back, because each fruit-bud gives birth to 
both flowers and eyes. Choose a stock that 
is more advanced In growth than the graft, 
by keeping back the vegetation of the 
branches which are to furnish the grafts 
until they are required for this purpose. 
Preferably cut the grafts in January, and 
keep them at rest by burying them up to two- 
thirds of their length along a wall facing 
north of a building or between a hedge of 
green trees. They may also bo put in a 
cool, moderately damp cellar, with their base 
buried in sand, but a better wav is to tie them 
in small bundles, carefully labelled, and place 
them in a small stream. * The stream should 
be deepened to 15 inches, then planks placed 
against its walls, and a little sand in the bed. I 
Lay the grafts in the kind of trough sof 
formed, and place above them a planrf 
slightly inclined for a covering, placing abbvsr 
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that about 8 inches deep of soil. If the grafts 
are few in number, a box can be used for this. 
So treated, they will be kept completely a4> 
rest until May. 


APPLE-TREE IN POT. 

I have on Apple-tree King of the Pippins in a pot. 
During the ‘past winter 1 have had it out in the 
garden and covered to the top of the pot with ashes. 
Kindly say if the time has arrived to take it out of 
the ashes. Any information for the management of 
the tree for the coming season will greatly oblige. 
I may say the tree is of a bearable size, and I hope 
to get a few Apples off it this season. It is about 
4 feet high.—A. 8. 

[You may allow the tree to remain where 
it is until the flower-buds are so swollen as 
to be near upon bursting. Then, assuming 
you have an orchard-house or a glass struc¬ 
ture from which frost can be excluded when 
required, but which at all other times is kept 
quite cool, the tree may be taken indoors. 
If pruning has been omitted, get this done 
at once, and see the drainage is in good 
working order before housing. You must 
bear in mind that once the tree is under 
cover it must have quite cool treatment, as 
the Apple cannot endure artificial heat, and, 
except for the purpose of preventing frost 
from entering the house, it should never be 
resorted to. Therefore, both the top and 
front ventilators must be opened on every 
favourable opportunity to keep the internal 
air circulating freely, and when the tree is 
in flower it is important that it be dry as 
well as buoyant. Artificial fertilisation of 
the blossoms will hardly be necessary, as 
bees and other insects will find their way 
into the house and effect the setting process. 
The soil about the roots will, no doubt, be 
moist enough for the present, but it will soon 
dry out, once the tree is taken indoors. 
Water must be afforded copiously when it is 
required. To ascertain when necessary to 
apply it, rap the pot with the knuckles or a 
stick daily, and when a clear, ringing sound 
is given out water is needed. When the 
fruits are swelling freely'iiqiiid-manure may 
be given one week and artificial the next. 
One or, at the most, two applications per 
week will suffice. At this stage top-dress 
the roots with turfy loam to which a little 
well-rotted manure and a handful of bone- 
meal have been added. To ensure ample 
space for watering place a strip of zinc, 
about 6 inches wide, just inside the rim of 
the pot. When the fruits approach maturity 
cease giving stimulants. You give the height, 
but omit mentioning its diameter or greatest 
spread of branches, so that we cannot speak 
definitely, but should think the tree capable 
of carrying at least three dozen fruits. If 
a greater number than this should swell off, 
do not be in too great a hurry to thin them, 
but wait until you can see by their appear¬ 
ance which are likely to attain maturity. 

Other matters which will require atten¬ 
tion are to keep a good look out for cater¬ 
pillars and other insect pests, and to deal 
promptly with them should they put in an 
appearance. A solution of Quassia extract 
will destroy aphides, and considering there 
is but one tree to look after, caterpillars 
can be kept under by hand-picking. In warm 
weather an occasional overhead syringing 
will keep the foliage clean and in a healthy 
condition. Also maiutain the surroundings 
in a moist condition, damping the floor— 
whatever its nature may be—frequently, 
especially in hot weather, or red-spider will 
quickly put in an appearance. Treat the 
young growths in precisely the same manner 
as you would outdoor trees, pinching in spur- 
growths and side-shoots to four buds, 
secondary shoots on these to one bud, while 
leading growths, both vertically and later¬ 
ally, may be left full length or merely tipped. 
After the fruit has been gathered place the 
tree outdoors to get the wood properly 
ripened, and plunge the pot in ashes. If 
the tree needs repotting, do this before turn¬ 
ing the tree outdoors, or, say, in the middle 
of October, keeping it under cover for a 
fortnight or three weeks afterwards.] 


I Figs under glass. -More attention is 
1 being given to Figs by market growers. In 
■ these times, when prices are trending down- 
awards, Figs may be grdWn to realise a jfrtJfit, 


but the roots must be kept under control, 
either by growing in pots or boxes or curtail¬ 
ing the root-run. Keep the roots from going 
downwards by planting on a bed of concrete, 
and by annual or biennial root-lifting beyond 
the concrete foundations, to keep them in 
check. Thin the young growths early, and 
pinch at the fifth leaf the young shoots that 
will bear the second crop. I nave written 
pinching, but really I mean using sufficient 
pressure with the thumb and finger to stop 
the growth. 


PEACHES IN COLD-HOUSE. 

Will you kindly tell me what treatment Peach and 
Nectarine-trees require now in cold-house, re ventila¬ 
tion and water? There are ventilators each side at 
the top of the house and also at the bottom.— 
Sussex. 

[When Peaches are grown in a house en¬ 
tirely devoid of the means of heating it arti¬ 
ficially, it should be amply ventilated through 
the winter and early months of the year, 
with a view to retarding the blooming period 
as far as possible, and to avoid the risk of 
losing the crop should a spell of severe 
weather set in. If the house is kepi closed 
up in winter, the trees come into flower too 
early, and the chances of obtaining a crop of 
fruit are then dependent entirely on outside 
climatic conditions. We make a point of 
mentioning this now, so that you may know 
how to proceed another season. 

With regard to the present time, the first 
thing to do to ensure a good set is to pass 
either a rabbit’s-tail or camel-hair brush over 
the flowers, with the object of carrying the 
ripe pollen from one to the other, operating 
first on a tree the flowers of which are small 
and then on a large-flowered one, and so on. 
The small-flowered sorts always 6et the more 
freely. Setting accomplished, the border 
must have attention, and enough water 
afforded to moisten it from surface to 
drainage if the soil is found at all on the dry 
side. This rule should be observed through¬ 
out the season whenever water is required. 
Merely watering the surface or giving water 
in driblets is worse than useless, and only 
brings about disappointment. As soon as the 
fruits begin to cast off the dead flowers, 
choose a calm evening to fumigate the house 
with one of the advertised compounds. This 
should be done even if no insects are present, 
as it will tend to keep the trees clean, pre¬ 
vention being better than cure. We should 
have also added that it is very essential the 
air in the house be dry and circulating freely 
while the trees are in bloom, to attain which 
air may be admitted both at the sides as well 
as the top, if the weather is calm and sunny. 
If cold easterly winds prevail, then veniilate 
on the side of the house opposite the quarter 
from which it is blow ing. In dull and damp 
weather ventilate from the top only. On 
sunny days the house may be closed suffi¬ 
ciently early in the afternoon to husband a 
certain amount of the solar warmth from 
now until the fruits ripen—i.e., if the latter 
are required in advance of those grown out¬ 
side. 

Disbudding and the thinning of the fruits— 
tentatively, of course, until the stoning period 
is passed, when the final thinning must be 
done, leaving one fruit to each square foot of 
trellising covered by the trees—are other 
matters to which careful attention should be 
given. If insects should put in an appear¬ 
ance, do not let them increase, but vaporise 
the house at once, syringing freely the fol¬ 
lowing morning. After all danger of frost 
has passed by, it will benefit the trees im¬ 
mensely to syringe or hose them frequently 
whenever the weather is fine and warm, but 
early enough for the foliage to get dry again 
before nightfall. Ascertain the condition 
of the border by testing it with a fork every 
other week. Do not trust to appearance, and 
supply water when necessary in the manner 
already described.] 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 
*-The Index to Volume XXX 11 . of Gardejuxq Illcs- 
mAiKD it now ready (price id., post free 3$d ). The 
Binding Cite for the same tolume is also available (price 
Is fld., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Purnival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
OUprvfe of the Inlet arid Balding Oa*e it 2#.; pd*i ftet. 


VEGETABLES. 

EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. 

It seems as if we had made remarkable ad¬ 
vance in Cabbage earliness, as compared with 
what was the case some years ago, when it 
was the rule to cut the first heads at Whit¬ 
suntide. In an exhibit by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons at the Horticultural Hall on March 
28th, we had really first-class, solid hearts in 
great quantity, two months earlier, and all, 
as was stated, from the open ground. That 
does, indeed, present a triumph in Cabbage 
development and culture. The varieties 
staged were Harbinger, very small, conical, 
and solid; April, hearts a little larger, and 
turning in in rapid succession, and Flower of 
Spring, hearts of twice the size, also in most 
cases very firm and of perfect form. But 
when it is said, as was done in my hearing, 
that these fresh hearts had been cut from 
under glass, it is, perhaps, not generally 
known that there are places in which Cab¬ 
bages are grown largely through the winter 
in glass-houses. Some years ago I was 
enabled to look through a huge group of 
glass-house, covering some 7 acres toSacres of 
ground, in Middlesex, and saw the floors full 
of Cabbages, but with a strain much later than 
and inferior to Flower of Spring. If it paid 
to grow a moderately coarse and later variety 
like London Market or Offenham, how much 
more would it pay to grow a much earlier- 
hearting variety, that could be planted in 
ro\?8 15 inches apart and 12 inches apart in 
the rows, thus allowing 200 to be planted per 
rod area. Grown under glass, and thus 
hearting in several weeks before hearts would 
be fit for cutting outdoors, certainly the mar¬ 
ket product should realise 10s. per 100, a good 
paying figure. In the houses I refer to, 
Tomato-plants turned out of pots were fol¬ 
lowing the Cabbages for a summer crop. 
Those were, too, in unheated houses. How 
many private gardeners having spare movable 
frames might not do well to place them in a 
warm, sheltered position, and then, in the 
month of October, plant them up with Har¬ 
binger. 9 inches apart each way, or with April, 
12 inches apart, and thus secure very early 
small and delicious hearts, so much earlier 
than can be had outdoors. But so precocious 
are Cabbage selections now that every year's 
selection and seeding seem to advance that 
characteristic. To mark and select for seed¬ 
ing even but two or three plants that are 
giving earlier hearts than does the general 
stock is just what seedsmen do, and in that 
way every two or three years a new stock, 
more precocious than was that from which 
selected, is created. What follows is pure 
evolution, and is inevitable, because the prin¬ 
ciples of selection thus applied are based on 
the knowledge that the progeny of such selec¬ 
tion will most certainly show advance in the 
direction aimed at. A. D. 


FAILURE OF TOMATOES. 

Last year my crop of Tomatoes became affected with 
a mould, which, I believe, was Cladosporium fulvum, 
and I should be much obliged if you could tell me 
if there are any steps which I could take this year 
in order to protect ray plants from a similar attack. 
Of course, the plants will be in the same house. 
Will it require fumigating, or will ordinary careful 
ventilation be sufficient to keep the plants healthy? 
Loc Garmain. 

[Before attempting to grow Tomatoes in 
the house again, it will be advisable not only 
to disinfect it, but to thoroughly clean it 
down afterwards, using warm soapy water, 
with some paraffin added to it. If able to 
remove everything in the way of plant life, 
the best way to effect its disinfection is to 
get an old bucket or something of a similar 
nature; and half fill it with live coal. Place 
this in the centre of the house, and, after 
closing the ventilators, cast about 2 lb. sul¬ 
phur on the fire in the bucket, and withdraw 
immediately. Let the house remain closed 
for three or four hours, then open the door 
and allow the fumes to escape. Other mea* 
sures to adopt in order to get rid of the spores 
of the fungus are to entirely remove the soil 
in which the plants have been grown, pro* 
vided, of course, a border or bed of soil was 
made up for them. This would be best done 
before the disinfecting takes place, burning 
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the soil with other garden refuse to prevent 
the disease spreading. Every exposed por¬ 
tion of brickwork should be lime-washed, 
using for the purpose lime fresh from the 
kiln, adding J pint of paraffin while the lime 
is slaking. Apply this white liot, and well 
work it into the holes and crevices in the 
brickwork. In the coming season give care¬ 
ful attention to ventilation. Avoid a stag¬ 
nant atmosphere at all times, using artificial 
heat if at command to avert this. In dull 
and damp weather do not slop water about, 
but keep the floor and other surfaces as dry as 
you can. The soil you intend using this sea¬ 
son would be best sterilised by putting 
it on a piece of sheet-iron supported on 
bricks and placed over a wood fire, where it 
should remain until it is on the point of 
becoming charred. Do this just before you 
make up the border or fill the receptacles", as 
the case may be, in which the plants are to 
be grown. 

When the plants are growing freely, and 
l>efore the first lot of flowers opens, act on 
the principle that “Prevention is better than 
cure,” and spray them with a weak solution 
of sulphide of potassium, ^ oz. to 3 gallons of 
vvarm water, in which first dissolve 2 ozs. 
soft-soap. At this strength, the plants may 
be sprayed every ten or fourteen days, choos¬ 
ing a time on each occasion when least 
damage to the flowers is likely to accrue. Be 
very vigilant, and should the Cladosporium 
unfortunately put in an appearance before 
the plants come into flower—and afterwards, 
for the matter of that—then spray with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture instead of using the solution 
previously named. Act promptly, and give 
the disease no time to spread before applying 
remedies. You can procure sulphide of 
]K»tassium cheaply from your nearest chemist, 
and Bordeaux mixture ready for dilution 
from any garden sundriesman.] 

HARDY KALES IN SPRING. 

Tiib Scotch is one of the best known, owing 
to its hardy nature. Some years ago when 
we had very severe weather I well remember 
the dwarf Scotch Kale was our most hardy 
vegetable. T specially note dwarf, as the tall 
varieties with exposed stems were quite de¬ 
stroyed. Of late years there have been some 
valuable additions to the Kale family, and 
these were well represented at one of the 
recent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Though the variegated types were 
a special feature and much admired, I do 
not consider them so valuable as the other 
forms, though when cooked they lose their 
varied tints, but the flavour is not equal to 
that of those noted below. The Scotch 
Green-curled is so well known I need not 
dwell upon its excellence. It is remarkably 
hardy, and from this type some of the newer 
introductions have been obtained. The 
newer Arctic Kales, as regards the leafage, 
are much like a dwarf Scotch, but the plants 
are unusually dwarf, and in a severe winter 
this dwarfness is a strong point, as there is 
no portion of the stem exposed. I have in 
severe winters in an exposed position had 
that variety well into the spring, the pLants 
producing adense mass of curled green leaves 
which are of excellent quality. Quite a new 
break, if ] may use the term, is the Sutton 
Hybrid. This is, I think, a most useful in¬ 
troduction. I have grown it this season in 
a heavy soil with every success. It is cer¬ 
tainly very distinct, the larger leaves some¬ 
what resembling those of the Couve Tron- 
chuda. It is a late Kale, and a most useful 
spring vegetable. The shoots when cooked 
have quite a distinct flavour. The plants are 
large-branching, and to do them justice they 
should get plenty of room. Another hardy 
Kale, much less grown than it deserves, is 
the Russian Kale, remarkable for its hardi¬ 
ness. This Kale has received both an award 
merit and a first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The plant is 
larger, with a dense head, producing on 
enormous quantity of shoots. These when 
cooked are of splendid quality. In the south 
we rarely see the Phoenix Kale, but it is 
largely grown in the north, and is much 
liked bv small growers for its hardiness. 
The true Labrador Kale is an excellent late 
winter and early spring vegetable. 
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The hearting Kales arc good, os the hearts 
remain solid some time before new growth 
begins, and in the spring, by lifting and lay¬ 
ing in under a north wall, they may be bad 
some weeks later. Another distinct type is 
the Drumhead Kale. These Kales should be 
sown very thinly in April or May, and not 
left too long in the seed-bed. W. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carden herbs. —Due very largely to the 
provision of prepared flavouring essences and 
compounds or aromatic essences, and to the 
remarkable change which has taken place in 
the medicinal pnarmacopteia, old-fashioned 
herbs are much less grown or favoured in 
gardens than was formerly the case. I have, 
in some exceptionally weil-kept and cropped 
cottage gardens, met with some twelve to 
fourteen distinct kinds, including some of the 
old medicinal herbs, doubtless still used to 
make decoctions, as they were fifty years ago. 
A list of herbs before me gives twenty-six 
kinds, but even then, omitting Peppermint, 
Pennyroyal, Chamomile, Wormwood, Tansy, 
Lemon Thyme, and Tarragon, a really 
complete collection assumes large propor¬ 
tions. Yet is such a collection very interest¬ 
ing, and well worthy of growing and preserv¬ 
ing. Certainly, of flavouring herbs, the most 
important or more largely in demand are 
Parsley, Spearmint, Sage, Fennel, Savory, 
Marjoram, Sweet Basil, and both the com¬ 
mon and Lemon Thymes. Sorrel and Chives 
are also in request. Of perfumed herbs, 
Lavender, Rosemary, Balm, Caraway, and 
Peppermint are the best, and some have im¬ 
portant market or commercial values. Of 
medicinal herbs, Hyssop, Horehound, Pot 
Marigold, Liquorice, and Chamomile were 
once highly favoured, but now are seldom 
required. What of medicinal merits or vir¬ 
tues these herbs may possess lias long been 
discounted by the introduction of other and 
much more potent medicines, of which the 
Cinchona-bark takes, perhaps, highest rank, 
but there is little probability that of true 
flavouring herbs there will with them be any 
loss of popularity. Parsley, Green Mint, 
Sage, Fennel, Savory, Marjoram of both 
kinds, Sweet Basil, and the Thymes can all 
be raised from seed, which may be sown 
shortly on fine soil, thinly, in shallow drills, 
planting out the seedlings later.—A. D. 

Early vegetables at R.H.8. meeting —The 

very fine sticks of Rhubarb staged by Mr. A. 
Poupart, Twickenham, at the R.H.S. meet¬ 
ing on the 28th ult. showed what a valuable 
introduction the new Daw’s Champion is for 
early supplies. This a season or two ago re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate, and is a very 
fine early variety. Others staged along¬ 
side the new form to show its earliness, in¬ 
cluded the older Hawke’s Champagne, which 
was very fine, proving even at this date it is 
one of the best Rhubarbs we have. In Daw’s 
Champion the rich colour runs through the 
flesh, and it is remarkably early, the stalks 
shown having had only ordinary culture and 
a little loose litter over the roots to keep the 
growths clean. The other notable exhibit 
was a lot of early Cabbages from Reading, 
Messrs. Sutton staging very large groups of 
the small—but earliest of all—Harbinger, and 
very fine heads at this early period of their 
Flower of Spring and April, the heads close, 
firm, and well-grown. It is pleasing to see 
good vegetables staged at this season.—W. B. 

Cucumbers.— The growth of young plants 
will be active now, and frequent attention 
must be given in thinning and regulating the 
shoots. If all the young shoots are left, 
there would probably bo overcrowding, so it 
is better to thin when the shoots are young, 
leaving enough to bear plenty of "fruits. 
Pinch each shoot one leaf beyond the fruits. 
If the young shoots are left to got into a 
crowded condition, the fruits will come small, 
and some probably deformed, and these 
latter should be removed. Cut all fruits 
when ready for use, unless seeds are required 
—and seed-growing is generally a special 
branch of the business. Top-dress often, or 
as soon as young roots show above the sur¬ 
face. Niglit temperature, 65 degs. to 
70 degs., with a moist atmosphere. 


ALLOTMENT SOCIETIES AND 
REGISTRATION. 

Ol'R association lias decided to register under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acte, and for tins 
proeiit \vt* wihh to remain independent, as there is 
no society sufttciently democratic to which we can 
bind ourselves. The chief difficulty in our way is tb* 
expense, but if about a dozen societies joined to pre¬ 
pare a model set of rules, they could register at a 
very slight cost, and at the same time retain their 
independence, and would not be compelled to pay 
any annual affiliation fee. The gain to each 60 ciety 
would be considerable, and if you could enable me to 
get into correspondence with the secretaries of other 
societies wishing to register independently, and will¬ 
ing to share the expense and gain of preparing and 
printing model sets of rules, our association would be 
exceedingly obliged.— E. G. Morrell, Secretary Hill- 
flelds Allotment Association, Coven-try. 

[We have never before heard or read of 
any euch suggestion as yours in relation 
to registering your association under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act*. 
What we would like to learn is, first, the 
peculiar form or object of your association, 
that such a suggestion should emanate from 
it, and, second, assuming the registration 
were carried out, the special benefits to it or 
to any number of such allotment bodies that 
would be likely to arise from it. As a purely 
allotment society, you at present have a free 
hand in regard to your operations. Would 
that freedom exist after you had registered? 
If your association has been organised on 
ordinary lines, its objects are to acquire 
ground for members as allotments, to become 
responsible for the rent, to measure out and 
allot areas of ground to members at specified 
rentals, to give to the members, through co¬ 
operation, opportunities not open to indi¬ 
viduals to purchase seeds and manures, also 
to organise annual or more frequent competi¬ 
tions, with the object of inducing members to 
do better work, and, through creating a spirit 
of emulation, to cultivate their crops so as 
to secure the best possible produce ; also, by 
having occasional meetings in the winter 
months, at which lectures or addresses on 
allotment culture can be given, and workers 
in that way become fully instructed in allot¬ 
ment gardening. 

We have summarised fairly concisely what 
we regard, and generally find to be, the pri¬ 
mary objects of any allotment association, 
and they furnish, a pretty wide field for useful 
work. Now, in what way, assuming your 
association registers as you* suggest, will euch 
registration assist in such work? Unless 
very material benefits to the members are to 
result, why register at all?] 

SAWDUST IN THeTgARDEN. 
Thbrb is nothing better than sawdust for the 
winter protection of half-hardy garden 
plants. Tea Hoses that might he frozen 
down are banked with sawdust, and it does 
not matter if they are frozen down to the 
top of the sawdust, for they bloom on the 
young wood, and do not mind the pruning. 
Dahlias are mounded over with sawdust, and 
come out all right in the spring. Erythrina 
cristagalli is cut down to the ground and a 
pile of sawdust placed over the stump, and 
it comes out in the spring and makes a big 
bush, and blooms all right. Achania malva- 
viscus is treated in the same way, and makes 
a bush covered with its scarlet flowers all 
summer. Lantanas also can be mounded 
with sawdust, and come again from the base 
in spring. Even Geraniums keep their roots 
alive all winter under the sawdust. 

There is nothing better for the winter pro* 
tection of plants than a sawdust-mound. It 
is far better than the straw bundles that 
people in the North riiake of their Rose¬ 
bushes. Usually Tea Roses winter safely 
here without protection, but some of them 
are more tender than others, and it is better 
to take a Marechal Niel down, prune out the 
weak wood, and coi! the long canes into a 
heap and pile the sawdust thickly on top of 
it. A Canna bed covered with sawdust 
thickly is better off than lifted, and any roots 
that you w r ant protected from freezing will 
be safer under the dust than with leaves.— 
W. F. Massey, Salisbury , Maryland, U>S>A., 
in the Country Gentleman. 

Feeding bantam chickens (E. Af.j.-I should 
recommend you to adopt the moist method of feed¬ 
ing for your bantam chickens, since the dry system 
is not altogether satisfactory. The feeding is the 
same as for ordinary chickens.—E. T. B. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR* 

Outdoor g&rden. —Boses now are breaking 
into growth, and the pruning of Teas and 
Hybrid Teas should be finished. If possible, 
prune to dormant buds pointing outwards, 
and cut close to bud, so that there is nothing 
left to die back. If the Teas have been 
earthed up, the soil may be levelled down 
now. If anything is planted between the 
Roses, it should be something that does not 
root deeply. Violas, Musk, and Mignonette 
are used, but Mignonette should not be sown 
thickly, or Bhould be well thinned. Phacelia 
c am pan ul aria is a pretty, close-growing, 
blue-flowered annual, and does not exhaust 
the soil so much as many things do. Ever¬ 
greens of all kinds, both trees and shrubs, 
may be planted during the next fortnight. 
Damp the foliage every fine day if the 
weather comes dry. This is often more bene¬ 
ficial than so much water at the roots, 
though, of course, the latter must have water 
if necessary. Divide and replant all varie¬ 
ties of perennials. Hollyhocks, both single 
and double, and Carnations may be planted 
now. Sow Mignonette and Night-scented 
, Stock for their fragrance. Cuttings of 
Lavender and Southernwood may be rooted 
in shady border or in cool-frame. Plant 
Gladioli and Hyacinthus candicans. Pea¬ 
cock Anemones may yet be planted, but it is 
late for them. Roll and mow lawns. Turn 
over weedy walks and trim Grass edgings. 
Sow hardy annuals thinly where they are 
intended to flower. 

Fruit garden. —Plant Vines and Figs on 
sunny walls or on pergolas. Esperen is a 
good black Grape in a good aspect. In pre¬ 
paring the border, old plaster, including a 
few bits of brick, bones, and basic slag, will 
be useful, and improve the quality of the 
produce. Extra feeding may be done on the 
surface when necessary. The control of the 
roots is essential to both Vines and Figs if 
the best results are to be obtained. Figs 
may have what pruning is reauired, but the 
chief pruning will be done during summer. 
Cuttings of the firm, ripe wood will form 
roots in cold-frame. It will be better to have 
them in pots. There are many varieties of 
Figs in some of the fruit-lists now, but we 
want to know more about them before plant¬ 
ing largely. Those who can spare a w r arm bit 
of wall may experiment with a few of the new 
or comparatively new varieties of Figs. The 
kinds principally planted now are the Brown 
Turkey and White Marseilles. Disease in 
the shape of canker or gumming may have 
the wounds cleaned with a sharp tool and be 
dressed with tar. Where possible, it will be 
an advantage to lift the roots and place them 
nearer the surface. 

vegetable garden. —Potato-planting is 
going on now, especially early or second 
early varieties. Change of seed from Scot¬ 
land and Ireland has considerable value, but 
its effect is not permanent; but it will last 
for at least three years. It is best to plant in 
drills, as, when a peg is used to make holes 
for the sets, the sides of the holes sometimes 
set hard, and by the drill or trench system 
artificials, if necessary, may be more easily 
used. All spare ground may be dug over and 
prepared for planting. The matter of rota¬ 
tion should be considered, and manuring also 
should have attention. Very few gardeners 
have nowadays enough manure to dress every 
plot, and neither is this necessary, as all tap- 
rooted plants will produce cleaner and 
straighter roots if sown on land which is not 
freshly manured. In many gardens, from 
half a bushel to a bushel of lime per rod 
would have more valuo than a dressing of 
yard manure. Sow and plant Lettuces and 
other salads. Plant Onions raised under 
glass in rows 12 inches apart and 6 inches 
apart in the rows, if large bulbs are wanted. 
Plant out Peas, Beans, Artichokes, Horse¬ 
radish, Seakale, and Asparagus. 

Conservatory. —Roses are coming into 
bloom without severe forcing, and may be 
made a strong feature. A few standards in 
pots will give elevation, and a little later, 
cuttings from glass-grown plants will root 
with certainty* from single buds, if desired, 
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if bottom-heat can be had, and kept close 
and shaded. Pelargoniums now in bud .may 
have weak liquid-manure. Carnations are 
now plentiful. Cuttings of choice varieties 
will come in useful for next winter’s flower¬ 
ing. Cuttings rooted in January will now 
be ready for a shift into 5-inch pots. Pinch 
the leaders to make the plants branch out. 
Spiraeas, white and pink, will be useful now, 
but must have plenty of water. The neces¬ 
sity for so much watering rather detracts 
from their usefulness. Cimbers are growing 
rapidly now, and will require thinning and 
training. Groups of Lilium Harrisi are 
always appreciated, and the stems, when cut, 
will be a special feature in the tall stand in 
the drawing-room, and the buds will open in 
water. The large-flowered Clematises, when 
well grown and not too stiffly trained, will 
give a nice change, and these frequent 
changes are always appreciated. Good 
specimen Heaths will be nice in the cool- 
house now. Erica Cavendishi, E. veratricosa, 
E. propendens, and others will last in bloom 
a long time if carefully watered, if the ven¬ 
tilation is right, but avoid cold currents. 
Flowers soon fade if exposed to cold winds. 
Ventilation requires to be in careful hands. 
Begin with a small crack, aud increase the 
openings as the sun gains power. The fires 
may go out on warm days. 

Unheated conservatory.— This house may 
be exceedingly interesting now—indeed, we 
may say so at all seasons—if not too small. 
Roses will now be in bud, and the usual 
hardy shrubs generally forced will flower as 
well, if not better, in an unheated house now, 
including Rhododendrons, Japanese Azaleas, 
Lilacs, Deutzias, double Thorns—in fact, all 
shrubs which have been well .grown. The 
finest Marechal Niel Roses I have seen were 
planted in the borders of an unheated con¬ 
servatory, and other Roses, especially Teas 
and Noisettes, require no protection beyond 
the shelter of the glass roof. Tree Pwonies 
are grand in a cool-house, and if late 
Chrysanthemums are grown and propagated 
now, flowers may be had for cutting till the 
end of February. I am inclined to think 
that the owner of the unheated conservatory, 
all things considered, has rather the best of 
it. 

8tOV0.— Achimenes, Caladiums, and Gloxi¬ 
nias, which have had a long rest, will now be 
moving, and may require repotting and plac¬ 
ing near the glass. Gesneras are a useful 
family when well grown. They are usually 
started late in spring or early in summer, as 
for the most part they are winter-flowering, 
and must rest before starting again. Gar¬ 
denias will be useful for making up, and for 
ladies’ wear. Eucharis Lilies are not so 
much sought after as they were, though use¬ 
ful, as they are easily forced into flower 
when well rested. Franciscea calycina is a 
beautiful mauve-flowered shrub’ now in 
bloom. To have plants covered with flowers, 
they must be rested in summer in the open 
air. Imantophyllum miniatum is now coming 
into flower in an intermediate-house. Many 
things that were formerly grown in the stove 
may be successfully grown in a cooler house. 

Propagating-house —Now that most of 
the bedding plants have been propagated, 
seedling Begonias and other things which re¬ 
quire a little warmth may have more atten¬ 
tion given to them. We never have enough 
of Salvia patens, and late cuttings and seed¬ 
lings, if helped on in heat, will be in time 
enough for planting out early in June. 
Cannas and other sub-tropical plants should 
be shifted into larger pots to get them strong 
before planting out in June. The bronze¬ 
leaved Castor-oil (Ricinus Gibsoni) may be 
effectively used as dot plants over contrasting 
colours, and the variegated Maize may be 
used in a Similar way. Humea elegans was 
formerly used for centres of beds or in other 
prominent positions, and makes a very useful 
plant for the conservatory. It is a biennial, 
and easily raised from seeds. Balsams,’ 
Cockscombs, and Celosias are easily raised 
from seeds in heat now. They do best 
started in a hot-bed. 

LatO Peach-house. —The trees are now in 
blossom, and the branches may be tapped 
With a padded stick to disperse the pollen, 
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though, if any fire-heat has been used, the 
blossoms will be set now, and disbudding will 
require attention. ’This work is usually 
spread over two or three weeks, as, if the 
trees are stripped of too much foliage at one 
time, some check may be given that will be 
better avoided. The rule is to leave one 
good shoot near the base and a leader, and if 
there is room, one 6hoot may be left half-way 
between the two already arranged for. What 
is termed the Hamiltonian system provided 
for all shoots to be left on the upper eidee 
of the branch. 

Cuoumbers in frames. —The chief work 
now will consist of top-dressing with warm 
compost, stopping the growing shoots one leaf 
beyond the fruits. To avoid crowding, it 
may be necessary to remove a young shoot or 
two altogether, as soft, weakly growths will 
not bear good fruits. Warm coverings must 
be used at night, and very little ventilation 
will be required at present till the weather 
gets warmer. If the atmospheric moisture 
is ample, the plants will hardly require 
shade at present. Much ventilation will re¬ 
tard growth, and Cucumbers should be 
quickly grown. They are often bitter if the 
growth lingers. Liquid-manure should be 

g iven, weak and clear, when the plants are 
earing freely. 

Plants Indoors.— Flowering plants are 
most in demand now for the rooms. Ferns 
will be wanted when the hot weather comes. 
Palms are always wanted. The most useful 
flowering plants now are Azaleas, Tree-Car¬ 
nations, and Lily of the Valley. We have 
found good Cinerarias useful if free from 
insects. Genistas often fail from careless 
watering when pots are full of roots. 

E. Hobday. 


the COMING WEEK'S WORE. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

April 17th. —Pricked off Celery into 
frames. A layer of manure was placed in 
the bottom and made firm, and then 3 inches 
of good soil; the plants are pricked out 
4 inches apart. Another sowing of Celery 
for the house has been made outside thinly. 
Sowed curled Chervil, and rearranged herb 
beds, and planted cuttings of Sage, Thyme, 
Mint, etc. 

April 18th. —Biennials and perennials are 
now being sown. We usually make up 4-feet 
beds, with alleys between for the con¬ 
venience of weeding and soil-stirring. Drills 
aredrawn across the beds 6 inches “to 9 inches 
apart, and the seeds sown thinly. All kinds 
of hardy perennials will be raised in this way 
and transplanted when large enough. The 
roller is used often now on lawns sad walks. 

April 19th. —Weeded and top-dressed the 
groups in the rock garden. Dead leaves have 
also been removed. One or two groups have 
been rearranged, as some of the strong plants 
were crowding the weakly ones. This error 
has been corrected in replanting. A few 
suitable shrubs and Yuccas have been planted 
on some of the elevated spots, to create 
variety. 

April 20th. —Many things in the way of 
tender annuals are pricked off into boxes, and 
will come on in frames. Many things that 
we used to grow in single pots are now grow¬ 
ing in boxes to save time and space. There 
is a regular stream of plants in pots going 
out now from the fruit and other houses to 
cold-pits and frames. Temporary places will 
be created. 


*v tiooo nottu fkUpi/ uptJII 

recently-planted evergreen trees and shrubs. 
If bright weather comes water and mulch 
will be given, and the foliage damped over 
in the afternoon of bright days. Beds of 
Globe Artichokes are planted for late bear¬ 
ing. Earthed up Potatoes in turf pits. 

April 22nd. —Used Tobacco-powder" on 
Peach-trees on wails. A little disbudding 
has been done where shoots were much 
crowded, but not much will be done yet. 
Rearrangements are made in the conservatorv 
every week—in fact, this is a transition time 
in every department. Finished planting late 
Potatoes. v 8 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cutting down Myrtle (C. B.).— Cut back the 
Myrtle in April, when all danger of frost is over. 
At the same time you should give the plant a good 
soaking of water and mulch with rotten manure to 
encourage the young growths to break away freely. 

Destroying woodlice (IF. II. Hankins).— One of 
the best ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boil¬ 
ing water over them, this killing them in a wholesale 
manner if you can find out where they congregate. 
They are also fond of hiding under bricks, slates, 
tiles, pieces of board, etc. Lay some of these about 
and lift them every morning. They may also be 
poisoned by boiling small pieces of Potato in water 
to which arsenic has been added. They can also be 
trapped by folding long strips of paper in half length¬ 
wise, smearing one side with treacle and beer, and 
leaving them about in the haunts of the woodlice. 
The skins of the woodlice are so hard that no in¬ 
secticide will have any effect on them. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis (A Regular Reader). 
— When planted out during the summer this species 
is, at n time that the others are nearly exhausted, 
juet at its best, and for late flowering there are 
none to equal it, the sulphur-yellow blossoms in late 
summer and early autumn being very bright and 
cheerful. It is a free, vigorous grower, hardier than 
»iome of the garden varieties, and does not die off 
suddenly when at its best. Pinching once is quite 
sufficient, and after the plants have begun to grow 
freely expose them to the air, so as to well harden 
them off before planting out. The best way to stake 
the plants is to use 6ome short spray-branches. 
When planting them out, put them from a foot to 
15 inches apart. Put the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
about 15 inches apart, and then peg the shoots down 
so as to well cover the ground. 

Failure of Paeonies (Rev. T. Jeff coat ).—You say 
nothing as to how long your Pseonies have been 
planted. It is seldom, indeed, that Paeonies can be 
established under three years to give satisfaction, 
and if the soil is not deeply dug and well manured, 
with attention to supplying the plants with water 
during dry weather through a heavy mulching of 
manure, they are even longer in becoming estab¬ 
lished. It is very likely that the failure of your 
Paeony buds to expand is owing to their having been 
affected by cold winds and frost in the spring. 
Paeonies should always be planted in situations where 
sufficient shelter is afforded to prevent the foliage 
and buds, when these are in a young and tender 
condition, from being injured by biting winds and 
severe weather. Again, it may be that they are dry 
at the roots, in which case plenteous supplies of 


, water and a heavy mulch of eow-manurc should be 
I given, as Paeonies are gross-feeding plants. Try what 
this will do, and let us know the result. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blood-manure ( Robert Clifford).— This needs such 
care in using that we do not set much value on it. 
If used in excess for Roses and fruit-trees it causes 
them to make a lot of sappy growth that is not 
desirable. In using blood, add six timee its bulk of 
dry soil, and keep it under cover, turning the mix¬ 
ture once a week. For plants in pots it is best 
mixed with the potting soil, at the rate of one- 
sixth to the bulk. For outdoor crops it should be 
spread on the surface and forked in. One peck of 
the mixture to every square yard of ground is a 
liberal dressing. For whatever purpose, we should 
advise amateurs to rely on good rotten stable or 
farmyard manure; and in your case, seeing you wish 
to help your Vines, we should much prefer Vine- 
manure or rotten farmyard manure. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

T. Or. —All depends on what the trees are. That 
from underneath Pines is of little value, but if the 
trees are summer leafing, then the soil resulting from 

the rotten leaves is very good.- Black Currant- 

hud*.—Your Black Currants have been attacked by 
the mite. See reply to “ A. C.,” re “ Black Cur¬ 
rants,” in our issue of March 4th, page 130.- 

Learner. — Yes; cut out the old wood in both cases. 

- J. Jack .—Pinch back the shoots on which there 

is no fruit to two buds.- A. M. C. Sparkes. — We 

thought at first that the trouble was due to brown- 
scale, but as we could find no insects on the leaves 
or wood, we should say that the dirt on the leaves is 
caused through sediment settling cn them. A good 

hosing or forcible syringing should clear it all off.- 

Bulbs.—The bulbs that have been kept over from last 
year will be of little or no use, and they might as 
well be thrown away, as even if they did start into 

growth they would never do any good.- A. J. Love. 

— We do not think you will find an oil-heated ap¬ 
paratus sufficiently powerful to suit you, and we 
should advise you to instal a small saddle boiler. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names 6f plants.— Rosa .—Impossible to name 
from the small bulbs you send. We must have 

flowers to be able to name correctly.- J. K. C.— 

Clivla (lmantophyllum miniata).-W'. IT.—1,Cyperus 

altcrnifolius; 2, The Japanese Golden Ball-tree (For- 
sythia suspensa); 3, Begonia metallica; 4, Asplenium 

bulbiferum.-S. R.— 1, Adiantum gracillimum; 2, 

| Adiantum cuneatum; 3, Adiantum Capillus Veneris; 

| 4, Pteris longifolia.- D. IF. L.—l, Chionodoxa 


Lurilia* ; 2, Chiouodo.xa Sardeiisis; 3, Scilla bifolia ; 
4, Narcissus incomparubilie pleuua (Butter and Eggs). 
- 0. R.—l, Common double pink Bepatica; 2, Be¬ 
gonia fuchsioides; 3, Fuchsia procumbcns; 4, Begonia 

ascotensis.-IF. B. H.— 1, Euphorbia splendens: 2, 

Deutzia gracilis; 3, Lungwort (Pulmonari a officinalis); 

4, Forsytnia suspensa.-IF. S. H.— 1, Lielia anceps; 

2, Odontoglossum Rossi; 3, Ccelogyne cristata.- 

R. B.— 1, Thujopsis dolabrata- 2, Thuja elegantls- 

sima; 3, Juniperus Binensis; 4, Picea nobilis.- F. P. 

—1, Forsythia suspensa; 2, The African Hemp (Spar- 
mannia africana); $, Sedum carneum variegatum; 4. 

Selaginella Kraussiana aurea.- Ireland.— 1. Anemone 

blanda; 2, Cheiranthus Marshall!; 3, Helleborus 

orientals var.; 4, Triteleia uniflora.- II. G.— 

Barrenwort (Vancouveria hexandra).- II. Ducker.— 

Helxine Soleiroli).- St. G.— 1, Aucuba vera; 2. 

Probably Ligustrum lucidum, please send when in 

flower.- J. 1 ).—The African Hemp (Sparmanniu 

africana). 

Name of fruit.— South View. — Apple not recog¬ 
nised. Please send again when in good condition. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

MARCH. 

Tin; following are the names of the prize winners in 
the photographic competition for March:— 

First:—Miss C. Davis, Ryecroft, Lindfleld, Sussex, 
for ” Hyacinths as Hanging Flowers.” 

A copy of the “ English Flower Garden ” has been 
awarded as a second prize to Mrs. E. P. Stirling, 
Hollyeot, Lasswade, Midlothian. 

Habits of blackbirds. 1 should be glad if any 

of your readers could kindly tell me something of the 
hubits of blackbirds while nesting. For four consecu¬ 
tive yeare a pair of blackbirds have built in a small 
Yew-tree planted amongst other shrubs quite near 
to my drawing-room French window. Can it be the 
same pair of birds? The year before last the female 
bird sat no less than three times, and each family 
was brought up safely. Is not this an unusual occur¬ 
rence? 1 always put down food and water, too, for 
the birds in the winter. It seems strange they 
should always choose the same little tree to build in. 
—Agnes Thomson. 

Chalk for heavy soils (South Oxon) -In our 
reply to your query re "Chalk for heavy land," we 
find that an error occurs, which we regret. Instead 
of 3 lb. per square rod, that quantity per square yard 
was intended. This would work out at 90| lb. per 
rod. _ 

The Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion. -We are asked to state that the Queen has 
sent £10 10s. and Queen Alexandra £25 to the 
Gardeners* Royal Benevolent Institution of which 
I their Majesties are patronesses. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES IN THE GARDEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—I read with great interest and hearty 
agreement the above article by “L. D. D.” 
on April 8th. In particular, I endorse the 
remark concerning the undeserved neglect of 
plants formerly used for bedding. These— 
rightly employed because of their long con¬ 
tinuance in blossom—may give us much plea¬ 
sure if judiciously placed. I used yellow Cal¬ 
ceolarias in a shady border, where few flowers 
would blossom, in combination with white 
Woodruff, between hardy Ferns, and they 
looked charming there. Blue Lobelia I often 
plant in small, irregular clumps at the edge of 
a wide flower border, among green Saxifrages 
and other small-foliaged and flowering plants, 
such as Violas (white and lemon). Lobelia 
there gives a touch of colour not easy to ob¬ 
tain otherw ise. I have not yet found a satis¬ 
factory place for Pelargoniums in my garden. 
Their vivid hues “ kill ” most of the red and 
crimson flowers, so I only keep a few in pots, 
for use among fine-foliaged plants in. the 
house. Perhaps someone among your readers 
will suggest a suitable position fpr them in 
the garden. Golden Pyrethrum I grow as 
single plants at the edge of the kitchen plots, 
near the Beetroots, and amid the Parsley. 
This is most shockingly unorthodox, I admit, 
and my gardener disapproves dreadfully, but 
it does look so beautiful there. 

In conclusion, I urge upon all amateurs, 
let our gardens express our own individuality, 
instead of being mere imitations of someone 
else. Then, at least, they will fulfil their 
object of giving pleasure to their owners,, and, 
at any rate, will afford interest to others, 
even if they fail (as they often do now) to win 
admiration. Priscilla. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Bardfield Oxlip.— Oxlips are plentiful 
enough, but few of those we see have about 
them the refinement of the true Bardfield 
Oxlip, with its pretty one-sided clusters of 
flowers of a soft yellow, and its neat leaves. 
Compared with the Oxlips which find their 
way into gardens under that name, it is re¬ 
finement itself, the whole aspect of the true 
plant being most beautiful in its own quiet 
way. We cannot but look upon it with plea¬ 
sure after we once recognise that it has little 
points which well differentiate it from its 
rivals, many of which have been derived from 
Polyanthuses and Cowslips, and are mongrels 
compared with this native wilding.—S. A. 

A double blue Primrose.— An interesting 
plant at the recent Edinburgh Spring Show 
was the double blue Primrose, a sign that 
we are now entering into the possession of 
a new set of double Primroses, raised from 
seeds, and which will probably be more 
vigorous than some of the older varieties 
which have been in cultivation for years and 
which have been propagated by division. 
Some of these older varieties are now rather 


weakly, and the advent of the new varie¬ 
ties, some of which were raised by Mr. 
P. Murray Thomson, will be welcome. The 
double blue Primrose, which was shown in 
Edinburgh by Dr. John MacWatt, of Duns, 
and which is of a good blue, will interest 
many lovers of the double Primrose, a very 
beautiful flower, which has for long years 
appealed to many. The flower in question 
is of good form and colour.—S. A. 

Forsythla Intermedia, var. epeotablli8.— 
When seen growing beside the typical F. in¬ 
termedia, there can be no doubt about the 
superiority of this variety, for it is infinitely 
more free-flowering, and the blooms are of » 
deeper and richer shade of gold. Introduced 
from a continental nursery a few years ago, 
it has not been in the country long enough to 
become well known, though doubtless in time 
it will displace the type to a great extent. 
As is the case with the other Forsythias, pro¬ 
pagation presents no difficulties, for cuttings 
of soft shoots taken in June form roots 
quickly, and may be planted out in the nur¬ 
sery by the end of July. It is not advisable, 
however, to delay taking cuttings, either of 
this or the other Forsythias, after the wood 
has become firm, for they root slowly at that 
time, and form weaker plants. The variety 
under notice does not grow quite so rapidly 
as the type, probably on account of its free- 
flowering.—D. 

Berberis Walliohiana var. pallida.—A 

considerable amount of variation is notice¬ 
able in the various forms of Berberis Walli- 
chiana, for even amongst specimens which 
are typical as regards size and general habit, 
the leaves of some are glaucous on the under 
surface, whilst thoso of others are green. 
Then, quite distinct from the type and 
hardier, are to be found several strong-grow¬ 
ing forms which make, less stiff and more 
handsome specimens, but bear similar 
coloured flowers and fruits. The plant under 
notice, however, is quite distinct from any 
other, for it is of dwarf, compact habit, with 
smaller leaves than the type, which are 
silvery on the undersides. It is very suit¬ 
able for planting on rock gardens, for it is 
easily kept within bounds, and helps to take 
off the bareness in winter after other plants 
have died down. No difficulty need be ex¬ 
perienced about its culture, for it thrives in 
ordinary garden soil.—D. 

Anemone apennina purpurea. — Few 
people see the pretty Anemone apennina pur¬ 
purea without wishing to have plants of this 
bright variety, which looks different from 
most of the other forma of the Apennine 
Windflower, not only because of ite colouring, 
but aiao on account of the narrow petals, 
which remind one more of those of some of 
the fulgens varieties. This plant waa intro¬ 
duced from Holland a few years ago, and I 
find that it pleases everyone with its bright 
purple flowers, which are not of a tone ob¬ 
noxious to thoee even who object to purple 
flowers, some of which have too much 
magenta in them. A. apennina purpurea is 


a free bloomer, is perfectly hardy, and will 
grow wherever the common A. apennina will 
thrive—and it is difficult to cay where that 
lovely little Windflower will not grow, either 
under trees or in the open.— 8 . Arnott. 

Early Lungworts. —Although not so great 
favourites as at one time, the Fulmonarias or 
Lungworts are deserving of a little notice be¬ 
cause of their earliness, and they come at a 
time when the number of plants with non- 
bulbous or non-tuberous roots is not too large. 
Among the earliest are the varieties of Pul- 
monaria officinalis, with which some include 
the non-spotted P. anguetifolia, which has 
very pretty blue flowers and rather narrower 
leaves than those of the others. A good plant 
in bloom on a high bank or rockery, just 
about the level of tlie eye or a little lower, is 
very fine indeed in early April. There are 
several tints and shades among the others, 
such as one or two with red flow’ers, others 
with white blooms, and some blue, changing 
to rose. When too liberally treated, they 
grow a little coarse, but in dry soil they are 
wonderfully neat and pleasing.—Ess. 

The 8howy Toothwort.— The Dentarias, or 
Toothworts, have been merged by the 
botanists with the Cardamines, or Bitter 
Cresses, which is rather unfortunate for the 
gardener, inasmuch as they constitute an in¬ 
teresting section of plants, sufficiently distinct 
for garden purposes. One of the prettiest 
and most effective is Dentaria or Cardamiue 
digitata, the Showy Toothwort, a pleasing 
species, with flat clusters of rich purple 
flowers, which appear in April. The leaves 
are cut into five deeply serrated divisions. 
The whole plant is not more than a foot high, 
and is frequently less, the stature depending 
greatly upon the nature of the soil and the 
amount of moisture it contains. Like its 
allies, it apparently prefers a rather moist 
soil, and wrhen this is afforded, the plants are 
more vigorous and finer in every respect. D. 
digitata is perfectly hardy. In some cata¬ 
logues it may be found as Cardamine and in 
others as Dentaria.—S. Arnott. 

Mlohomelee Folgneri.— As far as can be 
judged at present, this species is likely to 
prove one of the most important additions to 
hardv flowering trees which have appeared 
during recent years. The genus is closely 
allied to Pyrus, and in many respects the spe¬ 
cies under notice bears a strong resemblance 
to some of the Pyruses. It appears as if it 
will form a good-sized specimen, for growth 
is free and rapid. The branches are thin and 
semi-pendent, and they bear elegant, silver} . 
narrow leaves, which are each from 4 inches 
to 6 inches long. The flowers are borne with 
great freedom during April or early May, in 
flattened heads, after a similar manner to 
those of Pyrus Aria. They are white, and are 
succeeded by orange-scarlet fruits, which 
ripen during September. Planted in ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, it grows quite as well as the 
garden kinds of Pyrus, and would appear to 
give no more trouble than a flowering Thom. 
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Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, introduced it 
from Western China, through the agency of 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, a few years ago.—\V. 

Anemone blanda soythlnlca.— The Scy¬ 
thian form of the Greek Windflower (Ane¬ 
mone blanda scythinica) seems to have been 
enjoying the dry spell of weather we have 
experienced, although one would have thought 
the cold would not have been so congenial to 
it as has been the case. On a little bank 
facing south-west it has been exquisite, with 
its large white flowers, which are very beauti¬ 
ful when closed, also because of the blue 
tinting of the exterior of the segments. It is 
quite as easy to cultivate as any other variety 
of Anemone blanda, and is the finest of the 
white-flowered forms with which I am ac¬ 
quainted. This Scythian Windflower is very 
difficult to photograph in the open, its slen¬ 
der stems swaying readily to the lightest 
breath of wind when the flowers are fully 
open. It is not new’, but it is not too well 
known to lovers of the Anemone, and the 
fact that it is only at its best in sunshine 
prevents it from being seen too frequently by 
everyone.— S. Arnott. 

Sweet Peas for garden decoration.— It is 
when grown in clumps, the plants having 
ample room, and the soil deeply worked and 
well manured, that Sweet Peas give the best 
garden effects. Rows or lines may do very 
well where grown expressly to furnish flowers 
for cutting, but the place for such rows is in 
the kitchen garden. If Sweet Peas be grown 
for special garden beauty, it is evident free 
cutting of the flowers cannot be tolerated, as 
by so doing the garden is robbed of the spe¬ 
cial floral beauty it is desired to secure. Then 
it is said tha4, unless flowers are freely cut, 
the plants very soon become laden with 
seed-pods, and the plants give out. But 
where grown in clumps— and I have also 6een 
them most effectively grown in large tubs— 
all decaying flow’ers are picked off every two 
or three days, hence no seed-pods are formed. 
Certainly it would be unwise to allow the 
plants to become seed-laden when securing a 
long display of bloom was the primary object 
in view. Under any circumstances, ample 
waterings and manurial mulchings are help- 
ful.-D. 

A good Violet.—I consider La France 
second to none among the single kinds of 
Violets. The nearest approach to it is Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, but, although there is a great 
length of stalk in this variety, the individual 
blooms are not nearly so fine, neither is it 
such a free and continuous bloomer as La 
France. The Tatter I have had in flower all 
through the winter in a cold pit. Outdoors 
they are growing on quite an open plot of 

? round, and have been flowering m great pro- 
usion for some weeks now. La France does 
not make half the quantity of foliage that 
Princess of Wales does, and it is, in my esti¬ 
mation, to this very fact that La France owes 
its superiority from a flower-producing point 
of view. Even when grown in pots for green¬ 
house decoration—a purpose for which it is 
well adapted—it does not run to leaf-growth. 
When given this extra amount of attention, 
the quality of the flowers produced is then 
superb. The foregoing opinion is based on 
an experience extending over some eleven 
ears now, during which period I have never 
ad it fail me.— A. Ward. 

The Supply of Apples.— I appreciate the 
advice given by Mr. F. H. Burton, Middlesex, 
in your article, March 18th, on orchards. 
But it must be remembered that Apple-trees 
will not thrive in all soils except at a great 
expense and labour in adapting euch as 
chalk, clay, etc. Then, again, a great many 
old orchards are played out, and will not 
grow a second lot of good trees, so the old 
ones remain, and in many cases are not worth 
spraying at some cost in labour in these hard 
times for market-gardeners, and would be 
more suitable for firewood, and give the 
ground a rest for some years, as other ground 
may not be available for an orchard. The 
foreign supply comes from virgin soil, and 
will be played out like ours in course of time, 
especially where more valuable crops are re¬ 
quired to be grown. I prefer spraying with 
hot lime, and giving the ground underneath 
the trees plenty of lime as far as the branches 


extend, because the wood of Apple-trees is 
largely composed of lime by analysis, and my 
crops have been larger and more cons.stent 
in yearly bearing than any in my immediate 
neighbourhood. Even old trees benefn by 
applications of lime or mortar to the soil.—- 
Charles Philips, Millbrook, Child Oh ford , 
Bland ford, Dorset. 

Roses on their own roots.— In reference 
to “Enthusiast’s” article on this subject, at 
page 281, it is not only a question of what is 
the easiest or most economical way, but of 
what the life of the Rose is afterwards. My 
experience is that some of the most beautiful 
Roses of the Tea class die back on the 
Brier or grow in a very sickly way, though 
others do well. Surely theie is no harm 
when one has a favourite Rose in having it 
on its own roots if it is the best way. The 
stock is not always the stronger grower. The 
Rose certainly requires as much assistance 
as we can give it, but it will not always take 
it up. Look at George Schwartz on the 
Brier. As regards time, I find that good 
plants from stout cuttings can be got in one 
year. Then there is the great question of 
soils, like those of Surrey and elsewhere, in 
which people imagine they cannot grow 
Roses because the Brier will not grow well 
in gravelly soils. Here we have a chance for 
Roses on* their own roots. As regards the 
last sentence of “Enthusiast’s” article, I 
dissent entirely. I never saw Mme. Hoste 
and some of the most beautiful Roses so fine 
in colour and straighter in form as on their 
own roots, and that not in soil as commonly 
understood, but in any free soil.—W. 

Anemone blanda.—I was interested in 
“ Amateur’s ” note on Anemone blanda, as I 
had myself been on the point of writing in its 
praise* Eighteen months ago I planted a 
quantity in different situations. The most 
successful colony is in a narrow border at 
the foot of a low wall facing east, where the 
tubers were thickly planted in a heavy loam, 
lightened with grit and mortar-rubble. These 
came into bloom this year the last week in 
January. They appeared quite indifferent to 
the severe frosts (17 degs.) of the early days 
of February, and ever since have made the 
most exquisite picture, a broad band of blue, 
almost dazzling in intensity when the flowers 
were open on a sunny day. Some of the 
blooms are 2 inches across, and vary in shade 
from deep to pale blue, with a few white and 
pale pink. I am glad to see they seeded 
freely last season, so I hope they will 
thoroughly establish themselves. They are 
still (April 9th) in full beauty, having bloomed 
for over ten weeks. By way of experiment, 

T planted some on a bank in very heavy clay. 
These were some weeks later in blooming, 
but I see that here, too, seedlings are spring¬ 
ing up all round them. They have also suc¬ 
ceeded fairly well in Grass.—L. D. D. 

Pterooarya Pallurua.— The most familiar 
representative of the genus Pterocarya to be 
found in British gardens is the Caucasian (P. 
caucasica). Of this, large specimens are oc¬ 
casionally met with, which are conspicuous 
in autumn by reason of their long, pendulous 
racemes of winged fruits. In addition to this 
tree, a couple of other species have been in 
cultivation for some years, and more recently 
P. Paliurus has been introduced. In many 
respects the latter plant is likely to be the 
most conspicuous of all, for its fruits differ 
from those of other species by the nut being 
surrounded by a dry membraneous wing, 
in the same way as the fruits of the 
Christ’s Thorn (Paliurus prmcox), instead of 
having a pair of wings. These fruits, each 
from 2 inches to 2£ inches across, are borne 
in pendulous racemes a foot long. It will 
probably, however, be many years before 
fruits are produced in this country, for, as a 
rule, this class of tree does not commence 
fruit-bearing until it has attained a consider¬ 
able age. In the meanwhile, it is worth grow¬ 
ing for the sake of its foliage, which, like 
that of other species, is pinnate and orna¬ 
mental. Travellers report that it is met with 
as a small or medium-sized tree up to 50 feet 
in height, and that, as it is found at a fairly 
high altitude in Western Ghina, it is likely 
to prove quite as hardy, if not hardier, than 
any of the species already in cultivation. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPRING FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

The spiing months are full of interest to all 
who have to do with trees and shrubs, for, 
although a large number blossom during (sum¬ 
mer and autumn, and some in mid-winter, a 
great many of the most ornamental open 
their flowers in spring. Between the middle 
of March and the middle of June, it is diffi¬ 
cult to keep pace with the many plants in 
flower, for every few days introduce fresh 
subjects. On some the flowers are fugitive, 
and last but a short time, while in other cases 
the blossoms remain in good condition for 
several weeks. The various Heaths are 
worthy representatives of the last-named set, 
for their flowers provide an effective display 
for a period of six or eight weeks, while one 
or two kinds are in good form for a much 
longer period. The most conspicuous sorts 
are the large-growing Erica lusitaniea, E. 
arborea, and E. Vciichi, all of which ha*o 
white flowers ; the pink-flowered E. mediter- 
ranea and E. niediierranea hybrida. E. aus¬ 
tralis, with red flowers, is aloo showy. Mag¬ 
nolia is another genus which offers a variety 
of subjects. Early April sees M. conspicua 
covered with its large white blooms, while 
M. Soulangeana, an even larger-growing tree, 
with large white flowers, suffused with purple, 
is also very showy. The latter is an hybrid 
between the YuLan-M. conspicua, and the 
dwarf, purple-flowered M. obovata, and there 
are several hybrids of similar parentage, 
which are quite as beautiful. M. Lennei is 
one of the richest-coloured sorts, the reverse 
side of the large, thick petals being reddish- 
purple. M. stellata, a hush with glistening 
white, star-shaped flowers, makes many 
friends when in flower in April, while the 
cream-coloured blooms, with the central mass 
of deep red stamens, of M. parviflora are 
attractive in May. The end of March and 
April sees the Forsytliias at their best; the 
golden flowers of F. suspensa, F. intermedia, 
and F. viridissima being always admired. 
Among Spiraeas, the majority of the early- 
flowering species have white flowers. April 
and May see many of them in bloom, though, 
one species; S. Thunbergi, when the weather 
is mild, opens its blooms during February and 
March. The April-flowering S. arguta is 
easily one of the best dozen early-flowering 
shrubs we possess, for its white blossoms are 
borne with the greatest freedom every year, 
and it thrives almost anywhere. Other 
really good sorts are S. conferta, S. media, 
S. trilobata, and S. Van Houttei. Berberis 
is another useful family during spring. March 
sees B. Aquifolium and B. japonica in bloom, 
while in April we have the Chilian B. Dar- 
wini and the hybrid B. stenophvlla. The last- 
named is, perhaps, the most useful all-round 
shrub we have, for it is of good appearance, 
evergreen, and one of the most free-flowering 
plants imaginable. Its orange-coloured 
blooms are sweetly scented. The Flowering 
Currant (Ribes sanguineum) is one of the 
best-known occupants of our shrubberies, and 
at the same time a very ornamental one. It 
and its varieties offer a wide range of colour, 
for forms may be found with white and seve¬ 
ral shades of red flowers. As a contrast to 
this, the golden-flowered R. aureum is very- 
beautiful during April, while its blossoms aro 
sufficiently fragrant to perfume the air for a 
distance of several yards. A little-known 
shrub which blooms freely during March is 
Stacliyurus praecox. The yellow flowers aro 
borne freely in drooping racemes, and con¬ 
trast nicely with the red-brown stems. Late 
March and April see many members of tho 
Prunus family at their best. Among tho 
earliest we find the Almonds, and it would bo 
difficult to find a more effective sight than a 
group of well-flowered trees. About the samo 
time the white flowers of Prunus cerasifera 
are at their best, while two or three weeks 
later the double-flowered Peaches are promi¬ 
nent, with white, pink, rose, or deep-red 
blossoms. The semi-double rose-coloured 
flowers of P. triloba fl.-pl. are conspicuous on 
walls and on bushes in the open in 
April, while masses of the double white and 
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double pink forms of P. japonica are at their 
beet in May. Other showy, early-flowering 
Prunuses are P. tomentosa, P. nana, P. spi- 
nosa fl.-pl., P. pendula, P. Mume, and P. 
subhirtella. The best month for the Cherry 
roup of the genus is May, for then the 
ouble forms of P. acida, P. Avium, P. 
eudo-cerasus, and P. serrulata are at their 
st. 

Late April and early May usher in the 
Pyruses, and many of the species are very 
showy. Pyrus floribunda, planted singly or 
in masses, always provides a profusion of 
flowers, while the same may be said of P. 
Ringo, P. spectabilis fl.-pl., P. Schiedeckeri, 
P. communis, etc. Close allies of the 
Pyruses are found in the Amelanchiers. A. 
eanadeusis is the best-known. Its white 
flowers are always borne freely, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, they are very fugitive. The Cydonias 
command attention, for the red flowers of C. 
Maulei and the red, pink, or white blooms 


subjects bloom during April and May, in¬ 
cluding Pieris japonica and P. floribunda, 
Kalmia glauca, K. angustifolia, Ledums in 
variety, and Dabcecia polifolia. Rhododen¬ 
drons, deciduous and evergreen, are repre¬ 
sented by large numbers of species and varie- 
| ties, all of which are showy. Lilacs are a 
I host in themselves, while Viburnums, Loni- 
ceras, Diervillas, species of Rose, etc., add 
| many more flowering plants. Where double- 
flow r ered Gorse has been planted on poor 
| land, it is responsible for a glorious display 
! during March and April, while the type 
makes many acres of land gay about the same 
1 period. " * D. 

OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI. 

The Osmanthus family has for many years 
, occupied an important position in our 
gardens, for several of its members form 
, useful decorative bushes of Holly-like ap¬ 
pearance, and which, from their neat habit, 



Osmanthus Dclavaji. From a photograph of a plant shown by Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 


of C. japonica are very attractive. Large 
numbers of Thorns or Cratsegus blossom in 
May, the double white and double scarlet 
varieties being most commonly planted. 
Many of the species are, however, quite ns 
showy, while such 6orts as C. coccinea, C. 
mollis, C. punctata, and C. orientalis bear 
bright-coloured fruits at a later date. The 
various Brooms produce a wealth of blossoms 
during May, specially noteworthy being Cy- 
tisus albus, C. Scoparius and its varieties, C. 
kewensis, and C. Beani. A couple of spe¬ 
cies of Rubus—R spectabilis, with red 
flowers, and R. deliciosus, with white, bloom 
during April and May respectively, the latter 
being a very showy plant. Cercis Siliquas- 
trum, the Judas-tree, opens its rose-purple 
blossoms in May, while about the same time 
the earlier Laburnums commence to bloom. 

Two or three kinds of Clematis blossom 
early, including such sorts as C. montana, C. 
montana rubens, C. alpina, C. florida, 
and C. patens varieties. Many peat-loving 


are peculiarly fitted for planting in con¬ 
spicuous positions. On account of their 
leaves they are sometimes mistaken for 
members of the Holly family, but they are 
far removed, and are more closely related to 
the Privets and Phillyrceas. The recent ap- 
i pearance of a new species of Osmanthus— 
O. Delavayi—presents the genus in a dif¬ 
ferent aspect, for, in addition to being a 
good evergreen, this species gives promise of 
being a valuable flowering shrub, for its 
white, tubular, fragrant blossoms are a great 
deal larger and more conspicuous than are 
those of the better known species. O. Dela¬ 
vayi was recently brought to notice by 
Messrs. Paul and Son at the Horticultural 
i Hall, but it had been known in one or two 
i gardens previously. Its specific name is 
i commemorative of Father Delavay, a French 
; missionary, who carried out a considerable 
amount of pioneer botanical work in Western 
China as a relaxation from his arduous reli- 
i gious duties. The plant is likely to grow 


into a bush 3 feet or so high. The leaves are 
ovate, w r ith serrated margins, and the flow'ers 
appear in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, as may be seen by the illustration. 
It w r as first received from Yunnan by 
M. M. L. de Vilmorin, who has cultivated 
it for the last ten years or so at Les Barres. 

D. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

No spring-blooming shrubs are eo acceptable 
as the Lilacs, which are the real Syringas 
(the Mock Orange, usually known by the 
name of Syringa, being Philadelphus). Lilacs 
are very free-bloomers, and their fragrance 
does not possess the oppressive qualities of 
the Philadelphus. Laburnums, if worked on 
a moderately short stem, associate well with 
the Lilacs, and the same may be said of the 
double pink May. Choisya ternata, the 
Mexican Orange-flower, has proved wonder¬ 
fully hardy, blossoming profusely in the 
spring, even after a very severe winter. The 
Flowering Currant (Ribes), both in the red 
and white forms, is a pretty spring shrub, 
and the double Deutzia flowers abundantly, 
and is a fast grower when once well started, 
making bushes 8 feet in height in a short 
time. Many new Deutzias have been raised 
of late years, D. kalmireflora being one of 
the best. The Ceanothus family gives the 
blue shade rare in shrubs, but they cannot 
be considered absolutely hardy. The old- 
fashioned Guelder Rose should find a place 
in every collection, as should Forsythia sus- 
pensa, which, when a sheet of gold, is a beau¬ 
tiful sight. Olearia Haasti and O. stellulata 
are two Daisy-bushes, the latter being covered 
with white flowers in the spring, and the 
former in the early summer. The Orange 
Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa) is an old but 
attractive shrub when carrying a good crop of 
its bright orange flower-balls, and B. varia- 
bilis veitchiana is very handsome, with its 
long purple flower-shoots. Kalmias are 
charming shrubs when in bloom. Rhododen¬ 
drons are very showy in the spring, and, with 
the many bright colours now obtainable, 
there is no necessity to grow the old R. ponti- 
cum, with its poor colour. Azalea mollis will 
flourish w’herever the Rhododendron suc¬ 
ceeds, and the tender gradation of tints 
afforded by a bank of these plants in full 
bloom is one of the most lovely sights of 
early summer. The Diervilla or Weigela, 
with its pink flowers, is exceedingly effective, 
and its forms—alba (pure white) and Eva 
Rathke (maroon-red)—are particularly valu¬ 
able. Prunus Pissardi, whether in bloom or 
clothed only in its bronzed foliage, is always 
a telling object. The white and yellow 
Brooms are showy, as is the new Cytisus An- 
dreanus, while of shrubby Spirreas, among 
the best are S. Lindleyana and S. aritefolia or 
discolor, but it is a pity to plant these except 
in isolated positions, as only thus can they 
disclose their full beauty, which remark is 
also applicable to the Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus Cotinus), one of the loveliest plants 
imaginable when in flower. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Erica australis. —Several species of Erica 
from Southern Europe have of late years be¬ 
come very popular in gardens in the south 
and south-west counties. Unfortunately, 
they are not sufficiently hardy to stand un¬ 
injured in places where severe frost occurs, 
12 degs. to 16 degs. being as much as they can 
conveniently put up with. Much, however, 
depends on the proper ripening of the wood, 
and in the event of a sharp frosty period 
occurring after a sunny and dry autumn, the 
plants will be more likely to survive than 
after a dull and damp season. Of the several 
somewhat tender species, E australis is per¬ 
haps the most tender, but it can hardly be 
dispensed with for collections, on account of 
its unique habit and the singular beauty of 
its flowers. Instead of forming a dense mass 
of branches, 6uch as is done by the Mediter¬ 
ranean species, or a few upright main stems 
lavishly clothed with side branches, such as 
is the case with E. arborea and E. lusitanica, 
it forms long, straggling shoots, which, after 
much pruning in early life, still maintain 
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their character. Side branches are not 
numerous enough to make the bushes dense, 
hence the species forms a decided contrast to¬ 
other sorts. The flowers, which appear in 
April, are brighter red and larger than those 
of any other spring-flowering Heath. In 
order to make sure of the plant, it is a good 
plan to root a few cuttings each autumn, in 
case of injury to the old plants.— L. R. K. 

The Partridge Berry (Gaultheria Shallon). 
—It is somewhat singular that this useful 
evergreen is not met with more frequently 
as undergrowth, for there are many points 
in favour of its use for the work, whilst 
little can be urged against it, except in those 
places where the Erica family generally does 
not thrive. Growing to a height of 3 feet, 
it forms dense cover and admirable shelter, 
exactly what is often required from under¬ 
growth. It may, however, be used in open 
positions also, for it is one of the l>est things 
for planting as a covering for banks in con¬ 
spicuous places. Its deep-green leaves alone 
arrest attention, whilst its white, pink- 
tinged flowers and deep-purple fruits are very 
showy. To increase it from seeds is a slow 
process, for the plants grow very slowly in 
their early stages. It is, however, possible 
to raise a large stock quickly by dividing 
old plants up into small pieces, cutting the 
tops down to within a few' inches of the base, 
and potting them in sandy soil. They should 
then be placed in a frame over a hot-bed, 
and be kept well syringed and shaded from 
bright sun until new growth and roots are 
active. After having been gradually hard¬ 
ened off and planted out in nursery quarters 
they will, in a year or so, be fit for per¬ 
manent positions.—D. 

Splraa Henryl.— This Spiraea, introduced 
some few years ago from China, belongs to 
the canescens group, and blooms during the 
latter part of June and early July. Of robust 
habit, it grows 4 feet to 5 feet high, with 
long semi-pendant shoots, from which the 
corymbs of small white flowers are borne in 
each leaf-axil. Its ovate leaves, each 1J inches 
long, and | inch wide, are serrated along 
the margins and downy beneath. As is the 
case with the spring flow'ering section of the 
genus, it requires very little in the way of 
pruning. An occasional thinning out of the 
older branches relieves the younger ones and 
admits light and air to the centre of the 
bushes, which is very necessary for the 
proper ripening of the wood. The cultivation 
of this class of Spiraea offers no difficulties, 
for it thrives in any good garden soil. Seeds 
are produced freely, and they form an easy 
means of propagation, whilst quite as good 
results may be obtained from cuttings of the 
semi-ripe wood put into pots of sandy soil, in 
a close frame, during July and August. As 
it becomes better known it will doubtless be 
much sought after.—D. L. R. 

Magnolia Lennel.— Magnolia Lennei is one 
of the most distinct of the many hybrids in 
cultivation, the flowers being large, cup¬ 
shaped, and of a purplish-pink colour. It is 
valued in collections because of the good 
qualities mentioned, as well as because it 
expands its flowers rather later than any 
other of the Chinese section, and, too, for 
the reason that often some lingering blossoms 
appear after the main display is over. Both 
the dark colour, the late flowering, and the 
stray, belated blossoms are inherited, no 
doubt, from M. obovata, which is credited as 
being one of its parents. It is easily propa¬ 
gated from layers. Another way to increase 
it is from seeds, for, strangely, considering 
it is a hybrid, it seeds more freely than many 
true species, the pods succeeding almost 
every flower, and greatly ornamenting the 
bush besides. There is this to be added, 
however, that the true Lennei cannot be 
relied on from seeds. Some flowers may be 
lighter, some darker, and some true to colour, 
just as is found to result from seeds of M. 
Soulangeana, another hybrid sort. The 
various trees of the latter, seen on different 
grounds, prove a revelation in the way of 
variation, for the flowers of M. Soulangeana 
vary from almost white to the darkest pink, 
explainable only by the supposition that all 
variations from the type have come from 
sc cd lings. — FI or iris* Exch 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO8E8. 

SEMI-DOUBLE ROSES. 

Some little time back I noticed in a contem¬ 
porary the following rather remarkable state¬ 
ment : “ When growers of exhibition Roses 
put that miserable Rose Bessie Brown at the 
top of their lists, I confess I am unable to 
follow them.” Mr. Maw ley’s excellent 
analysis, which is obviously referred to, is not 
an expression of opinion on any Rose, but a 
bare record of stubborn facts. That “ miser¬ 
able Rose Bessie Brown ” has been shown in 
more winning exhibits than any other Rose, 
hence its position at the top of the list. If 
there is such a thing as a miserable Rose, it 
is the result of defective cultivation or un¬ 
suitable surroundings, and is by no means the 
fault of the variety. Of course, some Roses 
are better suited for one purpose than 
another; still, for anyone to be 6o biassed in 
favour of what are called garden or decora¬ 
tive Roses as to thus abuse one of the per¬ 
fectly-shaped class called exhibition Roses 
argues limited appreciation of Rose* as a 
whole. 

Nothing has done so much to popularise 
the cultivation of Roses in almost every gar¬ 
den as thfe introduction of the Hybrid Tea. 
Its wealth of bloom, comparative hardiness, 
and delightful colouring must have multiplied 
Rose-growers by the thousand. Speaking as 
one who is growing old and world-worn, I 
venture to say the raisers are rather over¬ 
doing the thin-petalled, half-full class of 
Roses, where form and substance are sacri¬ 
ficed to colour, and although these 60 -called 
decorativo Roses may satisfy the novice in 
his early enthusiasm, a time will inevitably 
come when he will turn with relief to the 
more perfectly-formed and longer-lasting 
blooms of the class we call exhibition Roses. 
To take an illustration, early last summer, on 
a warm, sunny morning, 1 noticed in my 
small collection of about 300 varieties some 
very fine blooms of Mmc. Jules Gravereaux, 
grown as a pillar in the open garden. Near 
this plant was a strong bush of Betty, which 
had a number of half-opened buds of the 
most lovely colouring. Two hours later I 
went to cut a few of each for a friend. Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux had retained its points and 
improved in size, while Betty had burst wide 
open into a confused mass of petals of one 
uniform salmon tint, plainly showing the eye. 

I am not, and never have been, an exhibitor, 
so am not open to the charge of prejudice; 
but to me these thin, half-full Roses are very 
unsatisfying. I like a Rose you can admire 
morning, noon, and night and the next day. 
A Rose you can only catch at its best before 
sunrise, that is over by mid-day, and has to 
be stored in the ice-chest to make it present¬ 
able for the breakfast-table, will not do with 
the wealth of more substantial sorts to choose 
from. These evanescent varieties will have 
a short reign of popularity, in spite of their 
admittedly beautiful colouring in the half- 
expanded bud. 

In comparing Mme! Jules Gravereaux with 
Betty, I am not taking an extreme diverg¬ 
ence. There are fuller Roses than Grave¬ 
reaux—Bessie Brown, for instance—and there 
are other Roses much less full than Betty. 
What I wish to urge upon planters is, in 
making their selections of varieties, let form, 
substance, and lasting power have first con¬ 
sideration and colour the second. Joseph 
Hill and Paul Lede have much of the colour¬ 
ing of Betty, but have much more staying 
power. Medea and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
are two other fine kinds of their respective 
colours. Of course, these remarks do not 
apply to Roses for forcing in the dull months 
of the year. For this purpose the half-full 
Roses are possibly better suited. Christmas 
and January Roses do not appeal to me. The 
number of new Hybrid Teas is fast becoming 
bewildering. We can, however, largely re¬ 
duce the lists by confining our requirements 
to the exhibition varieties. Most of these 
are just as easy to grow as the half-full class, 
and take up no more room. If Bessie Brown, 
Cowte?vse de Nndaillac, Mildred Grant, 


Queen of Spain, and a few others arc beyond 
your skill, leave them out. There are hosts 
of others, but the position these Roses take 
in the analysis proves that many can grow 
them, and grow them well. That being ao, 
why not you and I? 

Old customs die hard, in spite of all that 
has appeared in the horticultural press. I 
notice many gardens where the beds have 
been smothered with wet manure last 
autumn. When will people learn that the 
time to manure with this class of fertiliser 
is the spring, when it can be at once forked 
in, to the great benefit of the plants? There 
is no beauty in a thick coating of rotten 
manure on the surface all winter, under the 
mistaken notion of protecting from frost. 

It is not frost that is so much to be feared as 
damp. The practice is scientifically un¬ 
sound, and a great waste of the best proper¬ 
ties of the manure. Roses, like most other 
plants, are greatly affected by soil and cli¬ 
mate, but wherever grown, they want all the 
sun and air we can give them, with shelter 
from cold, cutting winds. In close, confined 
situations, mildew must be reckoned with. 
As an enthusiastic amateur, I have grown 
them on the poor, sandy soils of Suffolk, in 
the rich warp land of the Isle of Axholme, 
and the heavy clays of Yorkshire. Given the 
enthusiasm, you can grow Roses anywhere, 
provided they are not poisoned with the pol¬ 
luted atmosphere of a manufacturing town. 

In 1891 Monsieur Pernet-Ducher gave us 
the finest all-round Rose in cultivation — 
Caroline Testout. If he had never given us 
any other, the thanks of the Rose-growers 
of the world would still be accorded to him 
as the raiser of one of the few beautiful Rcses 
that succeed as well with the novice as the 
expert, and perhaps more than any other is 
everyone’s Rose. Since then he has also 
given us Mme. Hector Leuilliot, Joseph Hill, 
and Paul Lede, three glorious varieties. 

I think it will be admitted that the Sou¬ 
venir de Catherine Guillot strain has, for its 
beautiful colouring, been rather too largely 
used as pollen or seed parent, hence the num¬ 
ber of half-full Roses, that are wanting in 
substance, and have no staying power in the 
sun, that is so necessary for their well-being. 
They will, no doubt, be largely grown lor 
their colour alone, but surely, on comparison 
with the exhibition class, they will be found 
wanting. I was once, in Hie garden of a 
friend, looking at a large bed of Caroline 
Testout, that was edged round with the blush 
China. Another friend joined us, who knew 
nothing of Roses, and at once said : “I sup¬ 
pose it is what you call a colour scheme, but 
the Roses in the middle make these flimsy 
things look sick.” The owner of the bed 
said to me, quietly, afterwards: u I have had 
several friends to see this bed. None of them 
expressed themselves with the brutal frank¬ 
ness of our friend who has just gone, but 
they all looked as if they thought it. What 
do you suggest?” I said: “Try Mme. Jules 
Grolez in place of the Chinas, or, better 
still, have only one variety.” 

F. H. Burton. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Richmond.— This is unquestionably 
the best crimson-scarlet Rose we have. It is 
larger and a better grower than Liberty, less 
liable to show an eye, and keeps its colour 
better. It has a rather upright habit of 
growth, and may be, therefore, planted 
rather closer. The foliage is good, and it 
does well on almost any soil. The colour is 
particularly rich, and a succession of bloom 
is kept up until cut off by frosts.—B. 

Hose Aimee Vibert.-Thie Rose. Introduced in 
1*28. should never be omitted wherever a pure-white 
climber is required. As a standard it is superb, also 
for grow’ing over porches, pergolas, and archways. 
There are two forms, one of which retains a dw'arf 
and somewhat compact habit, the other one of our 
very strongest growers and one of the best white 
climbers we have. The climbing form was successful 
in a ballot of the National Rose Society when select¬ 
ing the best climbing white Rose, and higher praise 
could scarcely be accorded this old favourite. It is 
perfectly hardy, is a free bloomer, has clean, almost 
mildew’-proof foliage, and flowers In trusses that are a 
long time becoming exhausted. In 1906 M. Pernefc 
sent out a yellow sport from this, which is similar in 
all but colour. In the early stages the flowers arc 
golden iq the centre, lighten with age. but quite «Ji^- 
lunt throughout.-T. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE-FLOWERED HIPPEASTRUMS. 
By a gradual process of selection growers 
have obtained practically a white-flowered 
Hippeastrum, aud that, too, of a large, per¬ 
fect shape and good constitution. Consider¬ 
ing the original material to work upon, it is 
evident that a vast amount of careful breed¬ 
ing has led to the present results. The strain 
of white-flowered Hippeastrums, obtained 
after years of selection by Mr. C. R. Fielder, 
gardener to Mrs. Burns, North Mymms Park, 
Hatfield, has been for some time famous. 
It will be remembered that two or three 
seasons ago the variety Snowdon from that 
eelebratel collection was given a first-class 
certificate when submitted to the Floral 


serve as an admirable foil to the bright 
scarlets and rich crimsons which are now so 
, freely represented in this showy class of 
plants. I must confess to a partiality for 
self-coloured blossoms such as are above re¬ 
ferred to, but, on the other hand, flaked and 
striped flowers are by some growers given 
premier position. There is now a great 
variety among these, particularly telling 
forms being those which are flaked or reti¬ 
culated with scarlet on a white ground. 
Whichever way one’s fancy lies, there is cer¬ 
tainly a great choice of varieties, while, what 
is more, seedlings from a good strain w r ill 
give a wide variety of flowers. It is tru« 
I they may not all be up to the best standard, 
but many good forms may reasonably be 
anticipated among them. 

It is often a matter of surprise that 


neoessary. Thus we are generally advised to 
go over the stock of bulbs in January or 
early in February after their winter’s Vest, 
shake them clear of the old soil and repot. 
This certainly seems a very unnatural pro¬ 
ceeding, and a bulb in good health with a 
ball or earth furnished with good, healthy 
roots is decidedly in a far better condition 
to develop its flowers than one that has been 
! severely disturbed at the roots but a short 
time previously. My idea, which I have 
carried out for years and which is upheld by 
some successful growers, is to repot when 
necessary as soon as possible after flowering. 
At the same time, I do not consider that 
annual repotting is required, the best results 
being obtained from established plants. For 
this treatment a compost of a more lasting 
nature than that generally used is essential. 



Hippeastrum Queen Mary. Shown by Messrs. R. P. Ker and Son, Liverpool. 


Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This was quite an exceptional 
award for a garden variety of Hippeastrum 
—at least, within recent years, for such 
honours were at one time more readily ob¬ 
tained. The latest variety of this tint to 
make its appearance is Queen Mary, from 
the collection of Messrs. Her, of Liverpool. 
It was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 14th. The 
flowers of this variety are large, of very fine 
form, and good substance. With the excep¬ 
tion of a slight greenish tinge in the centre 
the flowers are pure white. 

By some it may be thought that a white- 
flowered Hippeastrum, or Amaryllis, as it is 
still generally termed, is less attractive than 
the coloured varieties, but this is purely a 
matter of taste. One thing may be said, 
that for grouping these pure-tinted flowers 
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amateurs with but very limited glass accom¬ 
modation do not grow Hippeastrums more, 
as they have so many desirable qualities. 
This to a certain extent is probably due to 
a widespread idea that they need a great deal 
of heat, an idea fostered by many writers in 
the horticultural journals. True, Hippeas¬ 
trums may be grown in a stove, but they are 
weak, the flowers do not last so long, and 
the plants are far more liable to insect pests 
than those grown under cooler conditions. 
A warm greenhouse or intermediate tempera¬ 
ture is the most suitable for Hippeastrums. 
but given a greenhouse with a minimum of 
50 degs. they may be well grown theroin. 
This is just such a temperature as flowering 
plants of various kinds need during the 
winter months. Again, many writers advo¬ 
cate a good deal of labour to be spent over 
them—far more, indeed, I consider than is 


The major portion should consist of good 
fibrous yellow loam, lightened by an admix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould ana sand. In the case 

i of plants that are not repotted, they should, 
after the flowers are over and while they are 
making their growth, bo given on occasional 
stimulant in the shape of liquid-manure or 
one of the concentrated plant foods now so 
popular. When growing they should be kept 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse, as at 
that time they are benefited by increased 
heat. This brings one to the summer treat¬ 
ment of Hippeastrums, than which there 
can be nothing more simple. At that season 
all that is required is an ordinary cold-frame 
facing south. While the plants are growing 
this can be shut up early, so as to husband 
the sun heat and encourage good, healthy 
growth. As the leaves mature, plenty of air 
and full exposure to sunshine will be very 
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beneficial. In this way firm, well-ripened 
bulbs are obtained. As the leaves commence 
to turn yellow, and thus show signs of the 
bulbs going to rest, the water supply must be 
gradually diminished till when they are quite 
dormant it may be discontinued altogether. 
It is very essential that bulbs are taken into 
safe quarters before the autumn frosts set 
in. They may be safely wintered, if quite 
dry, in a minimum temperature of 45 degs., 
but need a little more warmth when it i a 
desired to start them into growth. X. 


THE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION. 

The perpetual-flowering Carnation has ob¬ 
viously come to stay, its popularity increas¬ 
ing from year to year, and if one may judge 
by a never-ending Btream of inquiries as to 
the cultivation of the plants which reach us 
from time to time, the difficulties which be¬ 
set the amateur in such matters are making 
rapid progress also. To tell those who are 
in difficulty that this type of Carnation is 
easy of cultivation, requiring only this tem- 
rature or that kind of 6ou, would simply 
placing them in a sort of “as you were” 
position, a position from which the enthusias¬ 
tic amateur cultivator is most anxious to extri¬ 
cate himself. That these plants do respond to 
a very simple method of treatment does not 
in the least affect the question, and it is 
rather a lack of appreciation of the facts 
that constitutes the greatest stumbling-block 
in the lay mind. Only by a careful observ¬ 
ance of the routine of culture, its application, 
and a full appreciation of the requirements of 
the plants, can any measure of success be 
hoped for or attained. 

As showing how varied are the views of 
the amateur, we have recently been asked 
these questions: ‘‘Are not year-old plants 
much too young for flowering in winter, and 
would not two-year-old plants be much 
better?” and “ Are not the months of January 
and February too early to take cuttings for 
making flowering plants for the ensuing win¬ 
ter season?” Such inquiries as these only 
show that the amateur has not grasped the 
situation—has not, indeed, realised that for 
the best possible results to be attained a 
plant must develop its growth at that season 
of the year when the fullest measure of sun¬ 
light and sun-heat—Nature’s greatest stimu¬ 
lants to plant life—is experienced. To at¬ 
tempt to develop good flowering growth in 
the perpetual Carnation at a time when these 
essentials to plant life are conspicuous by 
their absence is to attempt the impossible, 
and is, perhaps, the most direct negative to 
the second of the two inquiries given above. 
On the other hand, to attempt to build up 
a two-years’ growth before allowing the 
lant to flower is to deprive it of its possi- 
ilities, and rob it of its utility as a winter- 
flowering subject. Such a growth might also 
imperil the plant’s future flowering, particu¬ 
larly so if the early development of the young 
plant is retarded, causing a contraction of the 
stem at its base, and from which the plant 
rarely, if ever, fully recovers. Let it, then, 
be clearly understood, firstly, that a year-old 
plant is fully capable of entering upon a 
flowering period, that, in certain circum¬ 
stances, might be continued advantageously 
to the end of the third year, providing large 
supplies of bloom during the greater part of 
that time; and, secondly, that a well-grown 
ninC-months-old plant is also capable of a 
good flowering at the age named. The dif¬ 
ference between the two will be the difference 
of size of the plant and, naturally, the crop 
of bloom, provided always that both sets had 
received no check from the start. 

Inquiry has also been made as to the 
advisability of taking the cuttings in 
January or February, with the addi¬ 
tional remark that “ Would not all 
such cuttings or side shoots develop into 
flowering growths?” This is so unmistakably, 
but, as in other walks of life, one cannot 
have one’s cake and eat it, so with the Car¬ 
nation must there ever be a system of give- 
and-take—that is to sey, early cuttings are 
essential if good flowering plants are to follow 
a year hence, and the amateur, with his 
email «tock, has to decide whether he prefers 


to keep his plants exclusively for flowering— 
a system involving the purchasing annually 
of a few rooted cuttings to carry on the 
flowering—or whether he will forego a certain 
proportion of flowering Bhoots for the pur¬ 
pose of raising stock at home. In my opinion 
the former method has much to commend it, 
inasmuch as the amateur is not an expert in 
propagation, and may soon deplete his plants 
of cuttings without having raised sufficient 
young stock for his requirements. To have 
reduced his stock plants to skeletons, and to 
have ruined the prospect of a good flowering, 
and still have to purchase young plants, is not 
likely to prove satisfactory, hence I would 
advise the purchase of young plants in time. 
That there is a great fascination in propagat¬ 
ing one’s own stock there is no doubt, though 
in no case is there occasion to carry it to 
extremes, or even at the risk or sacrifice of 
a good crop of flowers. 

In the following notes brief cultural de¬ 
tails for a season’s work among these plants 
will be found—sufficient, I hope, to be of 
general use to tho amateur, for whom they 
are more particularly written. 

When to begin. —Carnation cuttings may 
be taken for propagating purposes from the 
end of September to the end of March, those 
taken in the first-named month doing quite 
well often enough if inserted in a cold-frame 
or hand-light in the open, and succeeding 
equally well in a frame which has been earlier 
employed for Melons or Cucumbers. Only 
where old stock plants exist is it possible to 
commence propagation at this time, and in 
making the start it is important that such 
cuttings be absolutely clean—that is, free 
from red-spider, which plays havoc with the 
plants in a hot, dry season. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

{To be continued.) 


FERNS. 

VIVIPAROUS ADIANTUM8 FOR SMALL 
HANGING BASKETS. 

However pretty and distinct the numerous 
Ferns generally used for hanging baskets 
may be, few are so suitable for growing in 
small baskets as A. caudatum with its variety 
Edgeworthi, and A. lunulatum with its 
variety dolabriforme. When compared with 
other Adiantums, these appear to be quite 
different, as their fronds are simply pinnate, 
whereas one of the general and most ad¬ 
mired characters of Maiden-hairs is the 
multiple division of their delicate foliage. 
They also differ from most Adiantums, inas¬ 
much as they are viviparous and their fronds 
terminate in a long tail-like process, at the 
end of which there is a bud producing in 
mid-air another plant. This singular char¬ 
acter greatly adds to the attractions of these 
very interesting basket Ferns, as it is not at 
all unusual to see from the same specimen 
three generations of plants hanging down 
2 feet or more. 

Adiantum caudatum is readily identified 
through the peculiar pale, dull green or 
greyish colour of its numerous leaflets, which, 
like the stalks, are covered with short, pale 
brown hairs, more abundant as they ap¬ 
proach the crown whence the fronds start. 
It is a plant of very wide range, being found 
wild nearly everywhere through the tropics, 
and even on the Himalayas, where it has 
been collected up to 8,000 feet elevation. 
The variety 

. A. c. Edgewortht, or, as it is also some¬ 
times called, A. ciliatum, differs from the 
species principally in the smooth nature of 
both surfaces of its leaflets, which are also 
more rounded and more deeply and more 
conspicuously dented. Its fronds, shorter 
and of a more slender nature, are also pro¬ 
duced in greater abundance, and the colour 
of the leaflets being of a bright, soft bluish- 
green is quite different and much more pleas¬ 
ing. This remarkably pretty Fern is also a 
native of China and the Himalayas. 

A. lunulatum is the strongest grower of 
this group and an easily recognised species, 
for its fronds, borne on very flexible stalks, 
are furnished on both sides of the rachis 
with numerous leaflets of a bright green 
colour and peculiar shape, Vicing almost fully 
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developed on one side and scarcely at all on 
the other, their lower edge being nearly in 
a line with the short stalks on which they 
are borne, while their upper edgfe is rounded 
and, like the sides, usually more or less 
lobed. When the fronds of this species are 
mature, the stalks are of a beautiful shining 
black colour, while those in course of de¬ 
velopment are of a deep pink, turning to a 
light brown tint quite different from that of 
those of all other species. It is found wild in 
Hong-King, Cochin-China, on the Himalayas 
up to 4,000 feet elevation, in tropical Aus¬ 
tralia, Madagascar, Brazil, etc., and is of a 
deciduous nature, losing its fronds about De¬ 
cember and starting into growth again about 
the beginning of March. This accounts for 
its disappearance in many cases, as care must 
be taken during winter that it does not be- 
oome thoroughly dry, or it will never start 
into growth again. It is best to keep it 
moderately moist at the roots all the year 
round, and although under such treatment it 
does not get so much rest as an ordinary 
deciduous plant, it has the advantage of 
starting more strongly into growth in the 
spring. 

A. L. dolabriforme is an East Indian 
variety differing from the species principally 
in its evergreen character, remaining as it 
does in full foliage all the year round. Its 
fronds, which, like those of the species, are 
repeatedly proliferous, are of a much more 
slender nature and produced in greater 
abundance, and their leaflets, more axe¬ 
shaped and more freely borne, are of a pale 
Grasv-green colour. 

As may be seen from the above descrip¬ 
tions, these four Adiantums are much better 
adapted for baskets than for pot culture, 
and the soil in which they thrive best is a 
compost of a light nature, consisting of two 
parts of either peat or leaf-mould, one part 
chopped Moss, one part loam, and one part 
sand, in which their slender roots may run 
freely. They require an abundance of water 
at the roots, and although they are parti¬ 
cularly fond of light, they require shading 
from the strong rays of the sun. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pterls Victoria. —There are few prettier 
variegated Ferns than this, and though it is, 
perhaps, rather too tender to stand long for 
house decoration, it has a very pretty effect 
in the stove fernery. It will grow in a 
cooler house, and doubtless plants eo grown 
would stand better, but the growth made in 
such a house has not the same light, pretty 
effect as has that produced in a warmer tem¬ 
perature, where there is ample atmospheric 
moisture. Here it is graceful indeed, the 
wiry stems holding up the fertile fronds to 
about a foot high. Each division of these 
fronds has a clear and well-defined silvery- 
white streak on a deep, ehminq green base, 
and, being very light, the lower, almost pros¬ 
trate fronds are clearly seen, and in their 
turn hide the pot or whatever it is growing 
in. It is an easily-grown kind, and may be 
propagated either by division or by spores, a 
large percentage of the latter coming true in 
most cases. When division takes place, care 
is necessary to ensure some few at least of 
the barren fronds to each divided portion, 
and after these are potted separately, they 
should be kept well on the dry side at the 
roots, but with abundant moisture in the 
atmosphere about them. Small bits have a 
pretty effect about the edges of the stages of 
Orchid-houses, the rockwork in the stove, or 
in any warm planted-out fernery. 

Ccelogyne cristata falling.— Could you tell ire 
the cause of Ccelogyne cristata dying? I enclose 
plant for you to see. I have had several plants now 
for about three years, and ever since I first got them 
they have been going wrong. Do I give too much 
water or not sufficient, or too much air or not suffi¬ 
cient? I keep them in about 50 degs. at night, with 
plenty of moisture night and day. Any hints on 
their treatment I shall feel grateful for, as I am 
anxious to grow them if possible.— Constant Reader. 

[Your plants of C. cristata have probably 
been kept too wet; and being in a rather low 
temperature, the roots have decayed, conse¬ 
quently the growths have deteriorated. As 
to any cultural hints, if you will kindly read 
our article on this species in our issue of 
February 25th, 1911, you will find a descrip¬ 
tion of its proper requirements.] 
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QUTDQQR PLANTS. simplest way, and no attention lias been 

given to them since, nor 1ms such been 
wanted. Thus we get a beautiful spring gar- 
CROCUSES IN WILD GARDEN. i den, without the trouble of cultivation, as in 
Thk sketch shown here is ou the outskirts of 1 the old flower garden, in which such things 
a rather rough meadow, which is mown every I had to be dug up, and the leaves often tied 


- I have frequently tried Crocuses in 

Grass, but here our meadows are rather too 
well stocked zoologically. I think rabbits 
eat the largo Venus forms, such as Mme. 
Mina, and my father’s cows and sheep and 
pigs are no respecters of flowers ; but I have 



year at the usual time. It is largely planted 
with Crocuses, and although the soil is not 
what they like best, the result is occasionally 
very beautiful. They were merely thrown 
into the hollow parts of the field and then 
covered up with any soil to spare, as the 


into bundles to get them out of the way. In 
I this case the leaves will have all disappeared 
by the time the bailiff wants his Grass. We 
use the strongest, and, usually, the best self- 
coloured kinds. We append a few notes by 
Mr. Bowles on the same subject. 


one piece of lawn filled with various kinds 
that do well except where sparrows puli the 
blooms to pieces. This is mostly when the 
first buds open, and they 6eem to weary of 
their mischief later. In borders I put black 
cotton about and scare the birds until they 
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will leave uncottoned patches in that bed 
alone, but in the Grass, where one wants to 
walk, one cannot put tangles of threads. I 
hit upon a good plan for Crocuses in the line 
of iron fence where lawn joins meadow, and 
bands there of mauve massed, then mingled 
with purples, and 60 merging into all purple, 
and at the other end mauve and white treated 
similarly give a very good effect, but, of 
course, rather stiffer than I like, as being 
of the nature of a line, not a natural-looking 
group. The advantage is that the leaves can 
be left unmown till ripe along this line, and 
do not look at all rough and unsightly, and it 
is easy to cotton them, as one does not walk 
there. I am greatly charmed with the one 
named Margot. It has a soft tone of colour, 
and looks as though the species Tomas- 
sinianus had crossed with vernus to produce 
it. I have this cross here, but nothing quite 
so large as Margot; but that may be because 
the vernus parent was var. leucorrhynchus, 
which is rather a small form, but many of 
these are very much like Margot in colour 
and texture. Vernus purpureus grandiflorus 
is very hard to beat, I think, for rich purple. 
—E. Bowles. 


MORE PLANT SOCIETIES. 
Although a sinner in the direction referred 
to by “T. C.,” having first promoted a vege¬ 
table society ; secondly, having suggested the 
Pansy Society, to which he refers, I yet hold 
with him that special societies of this nature 
may be promoted ad nauseam. The fact is, 
their special tendency U to limit nny mem¬ 
ber’s range in gardening to one thing only, 
unless the gardener, amateur or otherwise, 
can afford to belong to the Rose, Carnation, 
Sweet Pea, Dahlia, Fern, and some others, 
needing a deep pocket for such purpose. But 
there is a fact which cannot be disputed— 
that very many persons have their favourite 
flowers, for which they care most, and for 
others but little. The Daffodil man may not 
care for the Rose, or the Rose man for the 
Sweet Pea or the Dahlia, and so on. When 
I favoured the creation of a Pansy Society, 
it was rather with a view to show how impos¬ 
sible it would be for any body calling itself a 
hardy plant society to do so with any material 
inclusiveness, as the range of plants that 
come under that heading is immense. At 
the present rate of suggestion, we may also 
presently hear of a Lily Society, a Begonia, 
Fuchsia, Snapdragon, Sweet William, or 
even of an Annual Society—indeed, the possi¬ 
bilities in that direction are limitless. After 
all, while it does seem very absurd, yet the 
question is, does the establishment of any 
new or- other special society render real ser¬ 
vice to horticulture? That is the chief point. 
If it be proved that good service is done, then 
it is showm that the organisation of any spe¬ 
cial society is justified. One thing specially 
has to be taken into account now, and that i 3 
the wonderful increase seen in what is well 
described m the purely amateur gardening 
element, -and it is in this element special 
bodies look for and find most support. Is 
not such a body of new gardeners worthy of 
all encouragement, even if special societies 
are essential to such end? A. D. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Drainage op seed-pots. —I am raising a 
good many plants from seeds, as I find this 
a cheap way of getting together a stock of 
plants not always cheap to buy. Even in my 
brief experience I have found the benefit of 
giving plenty of proper drainage to the pots 
in which I sow the seeds of my choicer 
plants. I have a little unheated greenhouse 
in which I usually sow these seeds in March 
and April. I find that what may be called 
the orthodox method of drainage is the best, 
this being to put a good-sized piece of crock 
over the drainage hole and then to place a 
number of smaller pieces over it in such a 
manner that the water can pass away freely. 
I have learned that with the smaller seeds 
half the depth of the pot filled with drainage 
is not too much, and I place a piece of Moss 
or some flaky soil over the whole. I make 
the compost, which is light and sandy and 
open, pretty firm by pressing it down with a 
circular bit of Wood, flat on the bottom, this 
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preventing the seeds being washed through 
the soil when watering is done. This large 
amount of drainage seems even more needed 
in the case of seeds which are long in 
germinating, as it helps to keep the earth 
from souring by the frequent wateringB. 

Indian Physic.— This seems a curious 
popular name for a plant I have seen and 
fancied under that of Gillenia trifoliate, and 
which is such a pretty and graceful thing 
that when looking back upon last year’s 
pleasures I feel that I ought to say a word 
or two in its favour. I am informed that the 
name of Indian Physic is given to it in North 
America, where the Indians use it as medi¬ 
cine in some w*ay or other. But, however 
useful it may be, or may have been, in the 
way of physic, it appeals to me as a pretty 
garden plant, and I am a little surprised to 
find how 7 many people who have gone in for 
gardening much longer than I nave never 
cultivated this Gillenia. I see it in my 
mind’s eve still, a plant about 3 feet high, 
or possibly a little less, and making a nice 
group of slender growth, and composed of 
pretty, red stems, neat leaves, and charming 
little rose and white, star-shaped flowers, 
which come in summer, and which, combined 
with all its other graceful attributes, make 
up what is really a beautiful plant in every 
sense of the term. Nor does it seem difficult 
to grow*, although one of my warden friends 
tells me that it is a poor plant in a hot and 
very dry sandy soil. Taking advantage of 
his warning, I put my plant in a bit of good 
soil, fairly moist, and last summer I was de¬ 
lighted with it, although it w r as, of course, 
not so fine as the group alluded to above, 
which I saw in a friend’s .garden. I am told 
that seeds can be obtained, but I have not 
tried raising it in this way, and mean to 
divide up my plant when it gets a bit large, 
and so gradually make up a group. 

Gold Coin (Dondia Epipactis).—I wish 
somebody would abolish the name of Hac- 
quetia Epipactis, which is, I am informed, 
the proper name of the little plant which I 
got from some good friend as Dondia Epi¬ 
pactis, as I should much prefer to call it 
simply the Dondia rather than speak of it as 
either the Epipactis or the Hncquetia. It is 
a heartless thing indeed to call such a tiny 
plant as this by such a burdensome name, 
and it is one which my friends always like 
when their attention is“ called to it in early 
spring. I have a nice plant in a moist place, 
and I have eagerly watched for its coming, 
after the Winter Aconite has passed away 
for the season. Somehow or other it always 
reminds me of the last-named flower, 
although it is but a miniature. Mr. W. 
Robinson calls it “ a singular and pleasing 
little herb,” and also a “small and mcdestlv- 
pretty plant.” I do not think that I can well 
improve upon these little pen pictures, and 
am content to eay that they convey my own 
ideas of this Dondia to perfection. It has 
little, greenish-yellow flowers in an umbel, 
these flowers being surrounded by a pretty 
“involucre” (I am again quoting) of green 
leaves. The wdiole plant is only about 
2 inches or 3 inches high, and it is a little 
gem for a shady, damp spot. I may be told 
that it is not bright enough or showy enough 
for the multitude, but I do not seek to be 
included among the many, but among those 
who really care for floral beauty in whatever 
form it may present itself. 

Heldreich’s Avens (Geum Heldreichi).— 
This was pointed out to me by a nurseryman 
when I was going through his place. It was 
in flower, and I must admit that I at once 
fell a victim to its charms and obtained a 
plant, albeit it was in flower at the time 
and that not the best time to transplant it. 
Careful replanting and a little timeous shade 
enabled me to establish it in my garden. 
This grows about a foot high, has prettily- 
shaped leaves and lovely orange-red flowers 
borne for a long time in summer. It grows 
in any soil apparently. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Tulipa Crelgl. —This seems to have been 
cast a little into the shade by the introduc¬ 
tion of so many other species and by the 
renaissance of the lovely cottage-garden 
Tulips which have become so fashionable. 
Although one may occasionally admit that in 


some forms the flowers look a little heavy 
for the stature of the plant as a whole, yet 
in the greater number the size of the blooms 
is in entire accord with the general character 
of the plant, and then these flowers are so 
beautiful that we cannot afford to ignore 
their beauty. I have grown it for maoy 
years, and have always liked it, although in 
some gardens in which I grew it I found it 
lees long-lived than I could have wished. 
Now, however, I seem to have a garden in 
which it lasts for a long time without the 
frequent lifting, drying off, and replanting 
which are so necessary in some soils. This 
is always a drawback, as the Tulips may bs 
forgotten at the time they are just ready to 
be lifted and dried, with the result in such 
a case that they are lost. On the contrary, 
where they are permanent all this trouble is 
saved and the bulbs can be planted in a posi¬ 
tion where they will look well and wuero 
they can remain without disturbing other 
things about them. I think T. Greigi likes 
a dry, rather stony soil, where the bulbs will 
ripen thoroughly in summer. Tulipa Greigi 
varies in height and in colour, as well as in 
size of flower. The leaves are broad and 
prettily marked with long, browmish dots, 
and the large flowers, on stems from 9 inches 
to 18 inches in Height, are of a fine scarlet, 
as a rule, although there are varieties rang¬ 
ing through various shades and markings to 
yellow. Planting should be done in 
November at a depth of about 4 inches.— 
S. A. 


HOUSELEEK8. 

“An Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” inquires 
(page 52) as to the behaviour of the Cobweb 
Houseleek “on level ground in winter,” and 
his experience of losing the plants is exactly 
what might have been expected—indeed, I 
should unhesitatingly vote the “ level 
ground ” at any time of year as the very 
worst position possible for a plant whose 

g reater beauty is of a nature which cannot 
e revealed when in conjunction with the 
soil. Succulent and richly endowed by 
Nature with the cotton-like down stretching 
from leaf to leaf, the conspicuous beauty of 
the plant is lost when in touch with soil at 
all approximating to level, since, quite apart 
from the disfigurement of the soil washing 
into the rosettes, and which is inseparable 
from their position, there is also the fre¬ 
quent destruction by wet of the plant’s 
greatest asset and charm. Planted on the 
sunniest side of a dry, sheltering slope, in 
half gravel, half soil, and with a half-inch 
deep mulch of clean fine gravel or crushed 
red sandstone, the whole beauty of the plant, 
the purity of its down-covered rosettes, is 
throw'n into relief at once. Here, indeed, 
will it be found perfectly hardy and at home, 
a thing of beauty for months on end. It is a 
welcome plant, too, for nearly vertical cre¬ 
vices in the rock—anywhere, indeed, where 
comparative root dryness and not a little 
overhead dryness are assured. Dryness, in¬ 
deed, is a w*ell-nigh indispensable condition, 
as witness its prevalence in walls and the 
stoniest places of its mountain home. In the 
garden we might well imitate Nature in such 
matters, and reap for ourselves the rich re¬ 
ward of which the plant at its best is capable. 
The dryness need not—should not—be 
strained to starvation-point, nor should the 
groups be left for years without care or 
thought. Such treatment, indeed, yields but 
the smallest return, the greater beauty of the 
plant being crowded out or undeveloped. I 
regard it—albeit a commonplace subject—as 
one of the gems of the rock garden—a plant 
to be made much of by all. 

It is, perhaps, not sufficiently recognised 
that there are several forms of this Semper- 
vivum; the type, S. arachnoideum, S. a. 
Laggeri (whose leaves are of the palest green 
colour), and S. a. rubrum (whose leaves are 
much suffused with red). This is a strik¬ 
ingly beautiful plant when obtained true. 
Under the name of 8. a. ITookeri, I many 
years ago saw a very distinct form, the 
bluntish leaves less well covered with down 
thc.:i the rest, and with smaller rosettes. To 
the above, which are desirable and good, 
might be added the following, seeing they 
are among the more distinct, and less likely 
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to be confused, members of an interesting 
race:—S. calcareum, the red-tipped kind 60 
frequently employed in the carpet-bedding 
days as californicum, an altogether erroneous 
name; S. calcaratum, glaucous, handsome, 
and distinct; S. Regime Amaliie, whose clus¬ 
tered, oppositely-directed rosettes of leaves 
render it unmistakable; S. triste, the only 
one, I believe, whose leaves are wholly of a 
reddish-brown colour (it is probably a scarce 
plant to-day, and, indeed, was never com¬ 
mon) ; S. atlanticum, most distinct, but of 
doubtful hardiness; S. Pittoni, with 6oft 
pubescence; and S. montanum, deep pea- 
green, compact, and still used in bedding, 
whose model-like structure and outline re¬ 
mind one of the Pompon Dahlia. S. glau- 
cum and S. Bontignyanum are other distinct 
and useful kinds. E. H. Jenkins. 

SAXIFRAGA PETRASCHI. 

The illustration affords an excellent idea of 
one of the choicest of hybrid Saxifrages of re¬ 
cent years. It is a white-flowered variety, 
and in this respect, as well as its size and 
freedom of flowering, on a par with the re¬ 
cently certificated S. bursiculata. In its 
flowering, however, S. bursiculata is a month 
earlier, and will be ou-t of bloom before the 


WOODRUFF 
(Aspertjla odorata). 

This charming little plant is somewhat 
neglected, and is not met with so often as it 
deserves. In the month of May it provides 
one of the prettiest sights imaginable in a 
1 partially shaded site, the whorled leaves 
being hidden beneath a satin-white 6heet of 
delicate blossoms. It is found wild in many 
parts of Britain, growing in woodland dells 
and along shady hedgerow banks. It should 
be grown extensively in the wild garden, 

1 where it will associate well with the Wood 
Anemones, w r ild Hyacinths, and other spring¬ 
flowering bulbs. In shrubberies, where the 
barbarous practice of annually digging and 
rooting up the ground is not resorted to, it 
( is an invaluable plant, as it makes an excel¬ 
lent carpeting, bright green throughout the 
year, and in the spring covered with a cloud 
1 of white. It is also well adapted for planting 
1 at the base of evergreens in order to cover 
the bare ground around their stems. When 
j it is ouce planted and well established, it 
1 gives no more trouble, as it springs up every 
year more beautifully than before, and any- 
i one in search of a good subject for turning 
I unsightly places into charming spots should 


the clothing of shady positions in the wild 
1 garden, where it is difficult to get anything 
i to grow satisfactorily, when masses of it, 
especially when in full flower, are much more 
attractive. The flowers are very 6mall, pure 
white. In addition to the above, there are 
more than a score of other species, some of 
which are very dwarf-habited, and therefore 
suited for growing on the rockery. Of these 
A. suberosa (synonymous with A. Athoa and 
A. carpathica), A. hirta, and A. Gussoni 
I (svn. nitida) are three good examples. The 
two last-named are of a more compact habit 
of growth than A. suberosa, which is more 
lax or spreading, the foliage in this case, too, 
being of a silvery-grey hue, which renders 
its charming pink flowers very telling and 
beautiful when fully open. The flowers of 
I A. Gussoni are of a pretty 6hade of pink, 
j while those of A. hirta are of a shade of 
amaranth or pink, shaded with purple. In 
some lists this variety is described as having 
j white flowers or white changing to pink. I 
find all of them succeed well in semi-shaded 
positions on a low rockery in a compost con¬ 
sisting for the lfiost part of mellow loam, the 
only addition being that of some well-decayed 
i leaf-mould. A. W. 



Sax if ruga Petraschi. 


subject of the present remarks flowers. Hence 
there is abundant room for both, and we 
value them for their intrinsic beauty, as well 
as the successional flowering they afford. 
When exhibited on March 14th * last, S. 
Petraschi was labelled as a species from the 
Transylvanian Alps, though there is reason 
for regarding it as a hybrid raised by crossing 
S. tombeanensis and S. Rocheliana. In 
effect, the density of the tuft is a modifica¬ 
tion of that of the latter plant, the purity and 
size of the blooms and freedom of flowering 
all belonging thereto. Only in the greater 
density of the tuft is there much evidence of 
the other parent named, and this, indeed, is 
greatest in the smaller and less developed 
examples. For the rest, the picture speaks 
for itself, and we welcome the newcomer be¬ 
cause of its refined beauty and excellence. 
S. Petraschi received an award of merit on 
March 14th, it being one of the specimens 
contained in the gold medal group exhibited 
by Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., Hayes. 

E. H Jenkins. 


" Sparrow destroying Crocuses ” (page 194, 
April 1st).—A hint that may perhaps he of some use 
is to so arrange snares—or loops—of cotton about the 
blooms that the sparrows are likely to entangle their 
feet in them, first securing the cotton to pegs. If a 
bin! or two can be caught or nearly caughfln this 
manner it will scare the rest of the pests.—J. f. Bird 


make a note of thi. lovely wilding. It suc¬ 
ceeds well in company with Ivy far overtop¬ 
ping its tendrils and leaves. A colony now 
12 feet in length and 3 feet in breadth was 
planted a few years ago on a 6tony, shady 
bank as a small piece about a foot square, 
and is growing over Ivy, which it completely 
hides when in flower. It is easily increased 
by division of the roots when growth com¬ 
mences in the spring. The flowers, when 
dried, have the fragrance of new-mown hay, 
and are said, if laid among clothes, to be an 
excellent preservative from moths. In olden 
days garlands of dried Woodruff flow ers were 
hung up in churches. It is said that the 
flowers, infused in water, make a tea far 
superior to Chinese teas. In Germany a 
beverage called maitrank is made from the 
blossoms. Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

- Most people are acquainted with the 

Woodruff (Asperula odorata), a British plant 
much prized for its delicate fragrance, which 
is said to be retained by the leaves and 
stems for some time when they are cut and 
dried. The Woodruff will grow in almost 
any position, but is most at home beneath 
the shade of trees in damp situations, where 
it increases rapidly, flowers with great free¬ 
dom. and lasts a long time in perfection. 
For this reason it is particularly adapted for 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for dry ledge.-I shall be much obliged 
if you will give me the names of any plants likely to 
grow on a dry, peaty ledge. I think Mesembryan- 
themums will do. and 1 think Geraniums seem to 
like it, but 1 shall be glad if you can suggest any¬ 
thing else that is likely to grow. The ledge consists 
of two faces of stone with peaty soil between. The 
side I want to fill faces south-west, and is abso¬ 
lutely dust-dry in summer.— Geoffrey H. Coles. 

[In addition to the Mesembryanthemum, 
you might try Zauschneria californica, 
Snapdragons, Campanula rauralis, Sedum 
Sieboldi, Thymus lanuginosus, Polygonum 
! vaccinifolium, Euphorbia Mvrsinitis, Alys- 
, sum saxatile, Cheiranthus alpinus, Semper- 
vivura arachnoideum, Dianthus deltoides, 
Linaria Cvmbalaria. Saponaria ocymoides, 
l and Aren aria grundiflora. Any of the trail* 

( Lug Sedums or the llouseleeks should bo 
quite happy in such a position.] 

Plants in rough Grass.—I have a piece of 
i rough Grass in my garden. It is at present gay 
with Daffodils, and I want it to continue gay through 
the summer. Can you tell me what I can plant in 
it? I do not want anything taller than feet. 
Would common Poppies do, and, if so. how shou'd I 
start them? I should be very grateful for any in- 
1 formation.—E. J. T. [The adorning of rough ground 
I is much easier with spring and early summer things 
than with later ones. You can trust perennial 
I Poppies and Lupins. It will not be easy to sow in 
Grass, and you will have to put the plants In. 

I Camaras, wc have also found, do fairly well in 
Grass.J ... „. ... 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Plante that became 
leggy last season, and have been kept through 
the winter, should be cut back, ana they will 
make bushy specimens, that will bloom freely 
later on. Many window-gardeners seem to 
be afraid of pruning things, and the conse¬ 
quence is that their plants lose their beauty 
. of form, and run up so tall that they cannot 
be accommodated in the dwelling. After 
pruning, keep them on the dry side until they 
break. In the case of the double kinds, cut¬ 
back plants bloom more freely, and they re¬ 
tain a more compact, dwarf habit. 

Varieties to grow.— Some of those fine 
kinds that one sees in the exhibition tent are 
not very suitable for window culture. They 
need the very best conditions in the matter of 
light, air, and food, or they fail to maintain 
the vigour necessary to induce continuity of 
bloom. Fine as they are when grown in 
glass houses by a skilful cultivator, they are 
more or less disappointing in the dwelling. 
The following are of free growth, very free- 
flowering, and easily managed : Re form a tor, 
Cannell’s Scarlet, Henry Jaooby Improved, 
Paul Crarapel, Snowstorm, and Henry Comp- 
ton. Decorator and Double Jacoby are good 
doubles, and Mrs. Parker is a variegated 
kind with double pink blooms, and one that 
looks nice all the year round. Lady Cullum 
is about the best of the tricolours, and does 
very well indoors. 

Annuals for window-boxes.— Those who 
have a number of window-boxes to furnish, 
and for various reasons do not care to use 
bedding plants exclusively, will find some 
annuals very serviceable. The beet way is to 
eow in the boxes, and thus avoid transplant¬ 
ing. Fill the boxes with good, fairly en¬ 
riched soil, finishing off with half an inch of 
fine mould as a seed-bed. It is better to 
keep the boxes on the ground in a sunny 
place until the plants are well in growth, as 
they can be more easily attended to. If they 
happen to get very dry, a good portion of the 
seeds will fail to germinate. Dwarf Nas¬ 
turtiums are very suitable. They are easily 
grown, and last all through tne summer 
months. With them in front may be sown 
Tropaeolum canariense, which will drape the 
sides of the boxes, and will form a pretty 
combination. Sanvitalia procumbens is a 
somewhat neglected annual, which in con¬ 
tinuity of bloom is equal to tender bedding 
plants. It covers the soil with a carpet of 
fresh green foliage, which is studded with 
perfectly double yellow blossoms. Sown in 
April, it comes up freely enough. Has it 
ever occurred to any of your readers to use 
Cupid Sweet Peas for boxes? I have never 
seen them employed in this way, but should 
say that they are admirably adapted for win¬ 
dow decoration. Convolvulus minor is also 
well suited for this purpose, as it remains in 
bloom for such a long period. There are 
other things, such as Nemophila, dwarf 
Clarkia, etc., but their season is much more 
brief. The window gardener wants to secure 
a show of bloom all through the summer 
months. 

Trailing plants.— “ Ortona,” page 170, 
ehould try Maurandya Barclay an a. It is a 
charming trailing or climbing plant, as one 
wishes to use it, and was one of the indis¬ 
pensable things some thirty or forty years 
ago. It forms a mass of fresh green foliage, 
and the prettily-formed blue flowers are very 
attractive. There is also a white variety, not 
quite 60 free of growth. Mina lobata forms 
a good companion. It is distinct and effec¬ 
tive. The opening buds are red, but change 
to creamy-white. Many would grow these 
plants if they knew them, and they would be 
a change from the stereotyped arrangement 
which prevails nowadays. The variegated 
Cobtea is a very nice thing, but the green 
form can also be used, and this flowers with 
tolerable freedom. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are very valuable, but window gardeners like 
a change, and I should certainly welcome 
the return to favour of these old favourites, 
which owe the neglect into which they have 
fallen mainly to the improvement of the 
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Zonal Pelargoniums, but with which they 
would associate admirably. 

J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Preservation of out flowers.— Everybody 
but those commercially affected will be glad 
to learn of methods by which not only is the 
life of flowers in water prolonged, but, in 
addition, buds are induced to open with 
greater freedom, and in some oases the 
colours deepened and improved. The Revue 
Horticole has published tne results of experi¬ 
ments with a great variety of flowers, and 
declares that such excellent results may be 
obtained from simply adding sugar or salt 
to the water that we advise our readers to 
put the matter to the test themselves. The 
saying has it “What’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” and this apparently 
applies to flowers with much greater force. 
Sweet Peas are said to last hest in pure 
water; Carnations to last longest in a 10 to 
15 per cent, sugar solution; Roses in a to 
10 per cent, solution ; and Chrysanthemums 
in a 15 per cent, solution ; whereas Lilies, 
Lilac, and Pelargoniums do better in pure 
water than in sugar solutions, but respond 
to an addition of 5 per cent, of common salt 
(1 lb. to 2 gallons of water). 


FRUIT. 


MARKET GRAPES. 

There are signs that the Black Hamburgh 
will be restored to the popularity it once 
enjoyed as a market Grape, and I should 
not be surprised if, in many instances, late 
keeping kinds were rooted out to make room 
for it. Last season there was a pronounced 
demand for good Hamburghs in Covent 
Garden—in fact, it seemed that the supply 
of well-finished bunches running from one 
to two pounds was not so large as the sales¬ 
men there would have desired. There was, 
of course, the usual heavy supply of Channel 
Island Grapes, but somehow the growers 
there, in spite of the superior climate, do 
not seem to be able to finish off their Grapes 
well. The really good samples nearly all 
came from the home counties. It is prob¬ 
ably because climatic conditions are more 
adverse that home growers produce the best 
Grapes. Their houses are built on the most 
modern principles in every way, the heating 
being arranged so that there is a command 
of temperature in all weathers. Any gar¬ 
dener with a good knowledge of the trade 
can grow decent Grapes when the summer 
is normal as regards warmth and light, but 
the past two seasons have been so excep¬ 
tionally deficient in these respects that only 
thoroughly experienced men with everything 
necessary at command have been able to 
produce Grapes of the highest quality. There 
comes a time when the seasons are bad, ren¬ 
dering exceptional treatment necessary, and, 
failing this, disaster occurs. An instance of 
this came under my notice last season. An 
acquaintance took some large houses planted 
in the usual way. He is a good all-round 
gardener, but it was his first experience of 
market Grape culture. All went well until 
the Muscats were coloured, and then they 
were attacked with what Grape growers in 
my young days used to call the “ spot.” In 
late years I have heard very little of this 
complaint, probably because houses and heat¬ 
ing apparatus are more scientifically con¬ 
structed, thus enabling the grower to neu¬ 
tralise more completely the adverse condi¬ 
tions which only too frequently trouble him 
in our fickle climate. I remember that 
Golden Queen, raised many vears ago, was 
supposed to have a golden future, but it 
was so badly attacked by spot that it quickly 
dropped out of favour, and is nowadays 
rarely seen, although a very fine Grape when 
well finished. 

The mistake the above-mentioned grower 
made was in not using enough fuel. The 
berries coloured, but the skin probably did 
not get so firm as it should have been. The 
weather just at that time being abnormally 
bad made matters worse. Had the pipes 
been well heated, with abundance of air in 


the damp, sunless time, it is probable that 
there would have been no injury done. As 
it was the crop was ruined. The house is 
370 feet long, so that it will be seen what a 
serious matter it was. There are two things 
that a man has to guard against if he wishes 
to obtain good, saleable Muscats, and these 
are over cropping and under-heating. He 
can never be wrong in taking off bunches 
and he must not spare the fuel. When in 
doubt take off a bunch or two. This is a 
golden rule, especially in the case of Mus¬ 
cats, which never seem to recover from over • 
cropping. It is wiser to cut away the small 
bunches that frequently come when the Vines 
attain a certain age. Nowadays they are a 
the market. Taking them away 
throws the sap into the larger bunches so 
that the belies odine bigger and the bunchea 
finish better. The grower, therefore, has a 
more even and higher class crop. 

In one respect the trade seems to have 
altered of late—there does not seem to be the 
keen demand for those extra large bunches 
which formerly put much money into the 
hands of those who could produce them. 
This may be due to the levelling up which 
has been going on during the last few years. 
The ability to produce these high-class 
Grapes was confined to experts who had con¬ 
structed houses on improved principles. The 
multiplication of growers has, however, 
broken up the monopoly which these men 
enjoyed. The demand for large bunches is 
to a great extent confined to the metropolis, 
provincial dealers who draw their supplies 
from the London Markets preferring bunches 
that do not much exceed a pound in weight. 
My Hamburgh Vines are old, and the 
bunches rarely exceed that weight, but they 
finish well with good berries, and are very 
sweet. A local fruiterer tells me that they 
suit his trade, as so many want a pound only, 
and it spoils the look of bunches when they 
are cut. He was offered larger bunches at 
the same price, but would not have them. 
Several years ago an acquaintance put up 
six houses, and the Vines are now in their 
prime. Last year he had splendid samples, 
for which in November he had to take lOd. 
per pound. The bunches ran from two to 
three pounds, and a few years ago they would 
have made more than double the price as 
“ specials.” Size of bunch certainly does 
not count as it did ; the berries cannot, how¬ 
ever, be too big, and they must be well 
finished, with perfect bloom, and be sweet. 
Bunches in this condition running from 
one to one and a half pounds will, taking the 
season round, make as much as bunches 
double that size. It is to the advantage of 
a growler to sell locally, as by so doing he 
avoids commission, market toll, carriage, 
etc., and if he can produce well-finished 
bunches of medium size he stands a good 
chance of disposing of them in this way, and 
he will get all they realise. In the case of 
Grapes sent to market there are ten per 
cent, commission, market toll, porterage, 
and carriage, so that the grower muBt reckon 
on losing nearly half-a-crown in the pound 
on all he may be obliged to have sold for 
him in the London market. 

Byfleet. J. Cornhill. 


RENOVATING AND ASSISTING THE 
GROWTH OF TREES. 

I had some wild Crab stocks brought to my 
garden some eight or nine years ago, from a 
local cover, for the purpose of grafting them 
and planting them straight away. Some of 
the grafts grew, three or four failed to take, 
and those that did grow made but slow pro¬ 
gress. Having some Apple stocks in my 
garden grown from seed, it occurred to me 
to take a gouge-chisel and cut four grooves 
in the sides of each Crab stock, near their 
bases, 5 inches to 8 inohes in length, then 
shorten the Apple stocks to within the same 
distances of their roots and shape them 
with the gouge to inlay in the grooves, bind¬ 
ing them in securely with raffia and covering 
over with grafting-wax. Before they were 
bound in, holes were made in the ground at 
the bases of Crab stocks for the roots of the 
Apple stocks to be planted in, so that they 
could obtain nutriment to assist their rapid 
growth and union with the Crab stocks. 
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I have practised the above several times 
with unfailing success, and it is, un¬ 
doubtedly, most useful for trees deficient of 
roots to apply this method of promoting 
growth, besides to renew and prolong the 
life of old trees. The young stocks can be 
inserted under the bark of stock or tree by 
making a cut lengthwise or by the side¬ 
grafting mehod. T. O. A. Hunt. 

Bishopton, Stratford-on-A von. 

[We thank you for vour note and photoillus¬ 
trating your method of ‘' Rehovating and 
assisting the growth of trees ” by a process 
somewhat analogous to that designated " graft¬ 
ing by approach f and which we cannot remem¬ 
ber either to have seen or heard of before. 
Although novel and interesting from an experi¬ 
mental point of view, we consuier it a method 
that could not by any means be adopted generally\ 
iven if necessary , involving as it does the sacri¬ 
fice of from three to four stocks in each instance, 
where under ordinary circumstances no such 
assistance is needed. A healthy, well-rooted crab 
s'oek is possessed of a sufficient amount of vital 
energy to support first the scion, and afterwards 
to enable the latter to develop into a tree ofttimes 
of very considerable dimensions without any 
additional or further support. In a general 
wav » should a grower perceive that a tree does not 
make headway after an interval of sufficient 
duration has elapsed since the. planting for it to 
do so, he would not take the trouble to work one 
or more stocks on to the stem to infuse new life 
into the latter, but grub and burn it. 

It is, therefore, obvious that only under excep¬ 
tional circumstances—such as that of a tree which 
has begun to exhibit signs of its vital energies 
having become impaired, and which perhaps 
from sentimental or other reasons cannot be 
dispensed with —could your method be put into 
practice. But, as we have already remarked , the 
expiriment and its result are very interesting, 
and demonstrate what may be effected in the way 
of grafting.] 

ACTION OF BEES IN POLLINATION. 
Under the above title, an article appears in 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, for 
March that is well worth the notice of all 
growers of both tree and bush fruits. The 
article in question proves beyond any reason¬ 
able doubt that it is mainly through the 
agency of the honey bee that a good crop of 
fruit is possible. It is pointed out that at the 
season of the year during which fruits are in 
bloom but few other insects than honey bees 
are upon the wing, the bumble bee, for in¬ 
stance, being very scarce at this season, 
owing to the majority of them dying during 
the autumn, only the females, and probably 
not the whole of them, surviving. 

The experiments described in the article 
were carried out upon the experimental fruit 
plots of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
County Council at Newton Rigg Farm School, 
the fruits experimented upon being Apples, 
Black and Red Currants, and Gooseberries. 
Briefly, selected trees or portions were pro¬ 
tected from insects by means of muslin, and 
in every case there was no fruit, or next to 
none, upon the portions protected, while in 
other cases there was plenty of fruit. 

So that it could not be claimed that the 
crop was influenced by the covering itself, 
a branch was protected after the flowers had 
had the chance of being fertilised, and the 
covering kept on until August 4th. In this 
case there were six good Apples upon the 
small branch. It is acknowledged that, given 
favourable weather, the wind will assist in 
the pollination, but it is pointed out that 
during wet weather—such as only too fre¬ 
quently prevails when bloom is about—the 
pollen is not dry enough for the wind" to do 
much good in this direction. The moral is, of 
course, that unless honey bees are plentiful 
in the neighbourhood, the gardener wishing 
to produce fruit should himself keep bees.— 
J. T. Bird. 

“The angllih Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— New Edition, 10 th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 800 ,15s.; post free, 15s. 6 d. “The English 
Flower Garden " may also be had finely bound in 
9 vols.. half vellum, the. net. Of alt booksellers or 
from the ofice of OARDixma Illustrated, 17, Fumival- 
street, London, E.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES. 

It is interesting to note that the majority 
of the leading seedsmen have very con¬ 
siderably curtailed the number of varie¬ 
ties of Potatoes in this year’s catalogues, a 
step in the right direction, and one, it is to 
be hoped, that will be adhered to in the 
future; indeed, careful home trials and in¬ 
formation supplied from leading growers 
under different conditions of soil will doubt¬ 
less lead to a further weeding out, especially 
of the too-much-alike sorts, as represented by 
the Ashleaf and Beauty of Hebron types. Of 
all the many first early sorts, alike for frames 
or the open border, I should give the prefer¬ 
ence to Sutton’s May Queen ; it is a heavy 
cropper for a first early, and of excellent 
quality. Where it is advisable to avoid any 
break between the in and outdoor supply, ft 
planting on a small scale should be made at 
once on a south border, and if no frames are 
available for covering purposes, a few fairly 
stout posts, with connecting laths running 
along and across the border, can be put down 
just sufficiently strong to bear the weight of 
mate or dressed covers. Of course, one runs 
the risk of getting the tops nipped, but if the 
crop comes through successfully, it is much 
appreciated. In the second early section the 
place so long and worthily filled by Beauty 
of Hebron and Early Puritan has been largely 
taken by Sir John Llewellyn, a little quicker 
in coming to maturity, and an equally good 
cropper. Of late sorts the three most largely 
grown at the present time for market work 
are Up-to-Date, Triumph, and The Factor. 
The first-named has still a great reputation, 
and the average greengrocer, in recommend¬ 
ing his Potatoes, will tell you they are first- 
rate, for they are Up-to-Date. Taken as a 
whole, they will be of fair average quality, 
but 30 per cent, are mongrels. It is difficult 
to get this Potato true, and this is not to be 
wondered at considering the enormous quan¬ 
tities grown and tliat have changed hands 
since its introduction. On fairly light soil 
Triumph was a pronounced success, one of 
the heaviest croppers, and of excellent 
quality, and the same may be said of Factor. 
From a correspondence that took place last 
year in Gardening Illustrated, this 
Potato, like Up-to-Date, appears to have paid 
the penalty of greatness, some growers, in 
their determination to supply the demand, 
not being very particular in keeping the stock 
true. A careful consideration of varieties 
fails to find three better 6orta for the coming 
season than May Queen, Sir John Llewellyn, 
and The Factor. E. B. S. 

GARDEN REFUSE. 

This can undoubtedly be made good use 
of in keeping up the producing powers 
of the soil, but it may also be a source 
of evil. The greater portion of the decaying 
vegetable matter that is collected in gardens 
there can be no harm in, but I should never 
think of putting on the rubbish-heap anything 
that contained the germs of disease. Foliage 
infested with mildew, above all things, should 
never be rotted down. There is no doubt 
that the 6pores rest for an indefinite period, 
and they are probably as ready to respond to 
quickening influences after a rest of several 
years as when first formed. Millions of these 
spores may be consigned to the rubbish-heap 
in some years, to be let free to work havoc 
when the decomposed matter is put on the 
ground. With respect to red-spider, I am 
not sure whether the eggs retain their vitality 
for any length of time. I should rather think 
that when their season comes they hatch, 
and the insects, failing to find the necessary 
conditions of life, die. The wisest plan is 
undoubtedly that which ensures the exter¬ 
mination of anything that possesses powers 
of mischief, and, acting on this conviction, I 
make a point of burning all kinds of foliage 
which may be suspected of harbouring this 
formidable pest. The Strawberry rarely 
escapes a visitation, and when old plants 
are destroyed they should not be suffered to 
lie about, as the insects quickly migrate from 
the sapless leaves to attack others. I have 


more than ouce seen the evil effects of allow¬ 
ing old, infested foliage to lie for a few days 
in the open. The stumps of all kinds of 
winter and summer greenstuff are, I think, 
best disposed of by fire, and especially where 
clubbing occurs. It can be little short of 
folly to let these return again to the ground. 
It is probably in this way that many per¬ 
petuate violent attacks of club-root. Poiato- 
liaulm is often cast on the rubbish-heap, and 
this, all must admit, is one way of inviting 
the disease. As regards this esculent, 1 
think that decomposed vegetable matter 
makes a fine manure for it. I have in¬ 
variably found that where vegetable refr.se 
had been freely used, the Potatoes grew 
very strongly, and I advocate its use for early 
Kicfneys, and, indeed, for all kinds of earls 
Potatoes. The heaviest crop of Ashleaf Kid¬ 
neys that I have ever known to be grown was 
entirely in vegetable matter. The very free 
manner in which roots are made in such mate¬ 
rial is probably the cause of the more delicate 
early kinds being so much benefited by its 
use.—J.__ 

CHOU DE BEDFORD. 

This vegetable for winter and spring use is 
not sufficiently known. It is quite distinct 
from the Chou de Milan, Chou de Russio, 
and the better-known Chou de Burghley. 
Than Chou de Burghley there are few better 
winter vegetables. The small Broccoli head 
found in the centre is really a delicious vege¬ 
table, in season from October till April, and, 
owing to its hardy nature, it often passes 
through a severe winter, as the heads are so 
well protected by the close-folding leaves. 
Chou de Bedford is quite distinct from the 
last-named. One of the parents was Chou de 
Burghley, the other Couve Tronchuda, or Por¬ 
tuguese Cabbage, a vegetable not much grown 
in this country, and which, I think, to be 
seen at its best, should be grown well, so 
that the large mid-ribs of the plants can be 
cooked, much in the same way as Seakale. 
The leaves of the Chou de Bedford have fleshy 
mid-ribs, which are delicious cooked like the 
Oouve Tronchuda, but, unlike the Chou de 
Burghley, Chou de Bedford does not form :i 
small Cauliflower or Broccoli, but a delicate, 
firm-hearting Cabbage, which, when cooked, 
certainly more resembles the Broccoli as re¬ 
gards taste than the Cabbage, being qui.e 
free of any strong flavour. It is remarkably 
hardy, and for years I have never had a plant 
injured by severe weather. I would advise 
sowing in the spring for an early winter 
supply, and in July and August for a spring 
supply, growing it in an open position. I 
have lifted full-grown plants in November and 
kept them in a cool store for two months. 
Though quite hardy when full grown, the 
flavour is impaired if allowed to get too 
large. __ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs in soil.— Will you please, through y-mr 
valuable paper, tell me the name of the grulh* en¬ 
closed and the cause of it? Tins ground where I 
have trenched for Peas and Onions is full of tlc-m. 
and ground that has had no manure has got them 
in, too. They have eomc within a month. They are 
now destroying the Peas that are up. I have given 
the ground a good dressing of soot and lime, lmf 
they *eem to make no difference. I have put vapot ite 
in a heap of soil, as directed, three weeks ago, but 
it does not kill them.—J. D. 

— As a subscriber to Gardening Illustrated for 
several years. I shall esteem it a favour if you vi l 
kindly tell me the name of the insects or grubs l 
am sending with this letter, and tell me. also, if they 
are injurious to plant life? There is a heap of leal- 
mould in my garden that has them in thousands, and 
I am under the impression that they have eauv d 
injury to seedlings.—E nquirer. 

[The grubs sent are the larva? of the St. 
Mark’s fly (Bibio 6p.), so-called, as it appears 
on the wing about St. Mark’s Day in the form 
of a black or red, somewhat sluggish two¬ 
winged fly. The grubs feed for the most part 
upon decaying vegetable matter, but, when 
numerous, they attack the roots of growing 
plants, there is no doubt. Birds such as star¬ 
lings will eat them, but usually the fermenta¬ 
tion that goes on in a properly-stacked heap 
of leaves is sufficient to cause their destruc¬ 
tion. Vaporite, apterite, and similar soil 
fumigants will probably prevent the flies from 
depositing eggs, and so lessen the number of 
the pests. 
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April 22, 1911 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
April 11th, 1911. 

The exhibition held on this date was again 
of an overflowing character, exhibits of merit 
and high excellence being seen on all hands. 
At times during the afternoon the hall was 
acked with visitors, a large number of whom 
ad of necessity to force their way to see the 
flowers. Not a little of this was due to the 
continued alteration of the tables, and which 
greatly impeded the movements of all. We 
have not the least sympathy with these con¬ 
tinued changes of front, and of a surety “ the 
last state of things is worse than the first” 
from every point of view. Hardy plants were 
in great—almost overwhelming—numbers, 
flowering shrubs were excellent, Carnations 
were resplendent in their beauty, while Or¬ 
chids and Daffodils added their quota of 
aiety, interest, and variety to a great assem- 
lage of the beautiful. 

Flowering shrubs.— These were presented 
in very fine condition by Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, who ar¬ 
ranged a group at the northern side of the 
hall. In this the varied species and forms of 
the Hydrangea played a prominent part, such 
as Mme. Moulliere, Bouquet Rose, Ornement, 
Avalanche, and Hortensia Veitehi being noted 
in a large group. Rhododendrons Pink 
Pearl, Mirabile, Early Red, and Smithi 
aureum, Lilacs in variety, Wistarias, Andro¬ 
meda speeiosa, A. cassimefolia, with Azalea 
mollis in variety, were among the best in a 
capital lot. Forced shrubs, too, from 
Messrs. R. G. Cuthbert and Co., Southgate, 
N., were excellent, and here, again, Azaleas 
of the mollis group, Laburnums, Wistarias, 
Diervillas, Lilacs, and the like were seen 
to perfection. Some excellent Rhododen¬ 
drons, too, were shown by Messrs. Waterer 
and Sons, Bagshot, and Mr. L. R. Russell was 
also responsible for a nice arrangement of 
forced shrubs in variety. 

R0888 in excellent condition came from 
several exhibitors, Mr. George Mount, Can¬ 
terbury, staging a particularly fine lot, 
which included Richmond, Joseph Lowe, 
White Killarney, and Lady Hillingdon, all 
superbly grown and well displayed. Mr. G. 
Prince, Oxford, showed a considerable variety 
of Roses, the group including Rayon d’Or, 
Lyon Rose—a notable lot, and quite an array 
of the season’s novelties. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Sons, Waltham Cross, also had a fine ex¬ 
hibit of Roses, their unique and renowned 
Juliet constituting an admirable centrepiece, 
the new H.T. Marcella, an excellent flower 
in every way, also finding a prominent place. 

Carnations. —The displays of these left 
nothing to be desired, either in quality or 
freshness. From Guernsey, Mr. H. Burnett 
brought a superb gathering, such prominent 
novelties as Marmion, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, 
R. F. Felton, Niagara, White Perfection, 
May Day, and Countess of March being very 
fine. Messrs. Young and Co., Hatherley, 
Cheltenham, had a choice lot of flowers, their 
new crimson Duchess of Devonshire attract¬ 
ing much attention. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had a large and varied group 
of these flowers, the firm showing their new 
Lady Alington, Black Chief, and Mrs. Crook 
among many choice varieties. From High- 
gate, Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons brought 
a formidable array of flowers, of which Mar¬ 
mion, Lady Elphinstone, Mrs. Fortescue, Bea¬ 
con, Countess of Onslow, Scarlet Glow, Rose 
Dore, and Mrs. C. F. Raphael were notable 
examples. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, displayed a fine stand of 
White House, a variety of high excellence, 
and one that certainly improves upon ac¬ 
quaintance. Some well-coloured seedlings 
also came from this firm. 

Greenhouse plants. —Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had an extensive 
table of these, the masses of Azalea indica 
in variety standing out prominently and well. 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, brought a nice 
group of Rhododendron Countess of Sefton, 
one of the hybrid Himalayan set, with white, 
pink-tinged, well-shaped flowers, which are 
produced with great freedom. Mr. H. N. 
Ellison, West Bromwich, had quite a variety 
of the hybrid Gerberas in yellow, scarlet, and 
other shades. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 


Swanley, Kent, brought a gorgeous display 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, of which New York, 
Paris, Jupiter, The Sirdar, and Lord Kit¬ 
chener were a few, the firm also showing in 
baskets their new salmon Paul Crampel and 
Maxim Kevalesky, the last remarkable for 
its orange-vermilion shade of colour. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had many Aca¬ 
cias, Boronia megastigma, and the ever-at- 
tractive Metrosideros floribunda in quite 
large bushes. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, staged in fine condition 6oft 
and hard-wooded Heaths, Boronia mega¬ 
stigma, Daphnes, and other serviceable 
flowers. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, had a show T y array of Clematises, 
together with a fine group of Nephrolepis 
Marshalli and N. M. compacta, the latter re¬ 
presenting probably the last w’ord in the plu¬ 
mose variations of this remarkable set. 

Carden exhibit.— An exhibit of more than 
ordinary interest was that arranged by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, and 
which, taking the form of a terrace garden, 
was adorned with Grass, flower beds, and 
shrubbery in the most tasteful manner. In 
the central part a great feature was made of 
the superb yellow Daffodil King Alfred, the 
rich colouring appearing in fine contrast to 
the surroundings. From first to last, the 
entire exhibit was well conceived and ad¬ 
mirably executed. 

Naroi88i. —There were many excellent dis¬ 
plays of these flowers, no less than three col¬ 
lections coming from Ireland alone. Mr. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye, Sussex, had a nice 
group, of which South Saxon, a shapely and 
well-coloured Englehearti, and Chough, of 
the same set, appeared to considerable ad¬ 
vantage. White Queen, too, was very fine. 
Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Bridgwater, had a glo¬ 
rious flower of Croesus, the flame-orange- 
colour of its remarkable crown being the ad¬ 
miration of all. Laundry Maid, a fine Ajax, 
and Coeur de Lion were other notable flowers. 
Mr. W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, North Wales, 
had many seedlings of merit, also such excel¬ 
lent sorts as King Alfred, Lady Margaret 
Boscawen, Lucifer, and others. Sir Josselyn 
Gore-Booth, Bart., had many well-filled vases 
of Daffodils, a great variety of triandrus and 
other hybrid seedlings appearing in the fore¬ 
ground of the group. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, had a very imposing 
group of flowors at the western end of the 
hall, staging, in addition to a fine array of 
seedling novelties, such excellent sorts as 
Bedouin, Gadfly, Vulcan, Buttercup, Fur¬ 
nace, Sirdar, Empire, and Great Warley. 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kiddermin¬ 
ster, brought one of their choice arrangements 
of these flowers, w T hich they stage with so 
muph skill. Of them w r e noted Red Sunderd, 
Lemon Star (a lovely flower), Much the Miller 
(a very handsome pale bicolor Ajax), Leading 
Lady, and Robert Southwell (a crimsoneyed 
poeticus of great beauty and refinement). Miss 
Currie, Lismore, Ireland, had an extensive 
collection, every flower of which was picked 
from the open ground. King Alfred, Croesus 
(a perfectly unique Englehearti), Mrs. Robert 
Sydenham, Great Warley, Lady of the 
Snows, and Lord Kitchener were a few in a 
particularly good assortment. Robert Syden¬ 
ham, Limited, Birmingham, also displayed 
many fine varieties, Buch as Great Warley, 
King’s Norton (a great self yellow Ajax), 
Homespun, Orange Gem, Apricot Gem, and 
Apricot Queen, all beautiful and distinct. 
Mr. Baylor Hartland, Cork, brought Uncle 
Robert, Mrs. Robert Sydenham, Hebe, 
Sweepstake, King Alfred, and White Minor, 
the latter a white-flowered variation of the 
typical form, that should prove of value in 
the rock garden or in Grass. Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had a particularly 
fine display of Tulips growing in fibre, than 
which finer flowers could not be desired—La 
Grandeur and Clara Butt, for example—the 
last-named carrying superbly-formed floweTs 
on stems feet high. Bowls of Narcissus 
Mme. de Graaff were singularly beautiful and 
refined, and handsome withal, while Chiono- 
doxa Boissieri, the latest of the Snow Glories 
to flower, was very good. 

Hardy piant8.— These were exceptionally 
numerous and good, and our regret is that we 
are precluded from doing them justice owing 


to lack of space. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., were large exhibitors, 
and we remarked with pleasure a fine mass 
of double blue Hepatica, delightful tufts of 
Saxifraga Faldonside, and superbly-flowered 
tufts of Haberlea rhodopensis and H. vir- 
ginnlis respectively, the latter quite unique 
in its way. Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, had a charmingly arranged group of 
alpines on rockwork, displaying not a few of 
the choicer subjects in sensible colonies or 
tufts, that carry conviction. In this way the 
double Primroses were seen to advantage, the 
rich crimson Pompadour nestling in a well- 
chosen nook in a very suggestive manner. A 
trio of rare plants were seen in Doug- 
lasia laevigata (pink), Androsace brigantica 
(white), and Draba imbricata fellow). The 
large-flowered primrose Evelyn Arkwright 
was well represented. The Guildford Hardy 
Plant Company brought many good plants, 
among which the shrubby Veronicas figured 
well. Misses Le Lacheur and Sherries, Hen- 
field, Sussex, displayed a particularly showy 
group of Polyanthuses in rich yellow, orange, 
white, and primrose shades, the examples 
being finely flowered. Bakers’, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, had prettily-arranged boxes of alpines 
in variety. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, 
had one of his exceedingly interesting dis¬ 
plays of alpine plants and shrubs, making a 
strong feature of the choicer Saxifrages, Pri¬ 
mulas, and the like. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, filled a series of boxes with 
choice alpines in variety. A particularly 
fine bank of Polyanthus was exhibited by 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, Limited, 
having a large display of these flowers in con¬ 
junction with other hardy plants. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Felt'hara, were respon¬ 
sible for a choice exhibit of hardy flowers, 
Primulas, Saxifrages, and Anemones occupy¬ 
ing prominent place. Mr. James Douglas. 
Great Bookham, had a delightful group of 
Auriculas in show-, alpine, and fancy sorts, 
two of these—Mrs. Gardiner (pale lilac) and 
Mrs. Harry Veitch (old rose, with white 
centre) receiving awards of merit. Mr. Doug¬ 
las also exhibited Primula nivalis, P. inter¬ 
media, P. marginata, and the old double 
crimson Pompadour Primrose in excellent 
form. Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had 
on a rockwork arrangement Ranunculus 
crenatus and the lovely Anemone vernalis, 
among many good things. Messrs. Pulliam and 
Sons, Elsenliam, Misses Hopkins, Shepper- 
ton-on-Tharaes, and Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, 
each exhibited hardy plants in variety, while 
Mr. H. Hemsley, Craw'lev, and Messrs. Heath 
and Son, Cheltenham, displayed exhibits of 
rockwork, the former having Androsace car- 
nea alba among novelties seen for the first 
time. A very beautiful exhibit of hardy Pri¬ 
mulas, Morisia hypogaea, and other choice 
plants came from Mr. Prane, Kildare. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, were the only exhibitors 
of a collection of vegetables, the firm staging 
a praiseworthy lot of produce, that would 
have done credit to any exhibition. On an 
extensive and well-arranged table we re¬ 
marked such well-hearted Cabbages as April, 
Harbinger, and Flower of Spring, Snow-wnite 
and Eastertide Broccoli, with perfectly- 
formed heads, Sutton’s Early Giant and Em¬ 
press of India Peas, the amply-filled pods 
more suggestive of June than April, Tender 
and True and Princess of Wales French 
Beans, Mushrooms, Radishes, Endive, Sea- 
kale, Asparagus, Cucumbers, and Lettuce 
of sorts each playing their part in one of 
the most representative groups of vegetables 
we have seen at this early season. Neither 
the produce nor the staging left aught to be 
desired, and the committee, by their high 
award of a silver-gilt Knightian medal, but 
placed the hall-mark of “excellent” upon an 
exhibit of marked superiority. 

A list of awards and medals will appear in 
our next issue. 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXI1. of Gardening* Illus¬ 
trated it now ready (price 3d., poet free ). The 
Binding C ite for the tame volume it alto available (price 
1» 3d., by post it. 9d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from, the Publisher, 
17, Furnival Street, London, B.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding (kite it 2a, poet free. 
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HINT8 FOR THB AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Those who love their 
Roses will always find something to do among 
them. 1 am assuming the pruning is finished 
now, except, it may be, a few late-planted 
Teas. Some years ago I planted a lot of 
dwarf Teas on their own roots along the 
front of a long Vine border. The position 
was sunny, and the soil and drainage good. 
They grew vigorously, and flowered well. 
The next winter was severe, and they were 
killed to the snow-line, and after the dead 
wood was removed there was not much left. 
But they broke from the bottom with amaz¬ 
ing vigour, and made large bushes, covered 
with fine blossoms, and were the admiration 
of everyone who saw them. I have never 
been afraid of losing Teas on their own roots 
in a good bed, where the drainage was right 
and the plants earthed up. Banksian Roses 
are beautiful on a wall in a good aspect. I 
have had them do well on an east wall. The 
time to prune, if they want pruning, is im¬ 
mediately after flowering, and the pruning 
should be confined to the removal of weak 
wood, training in the strong young shoots. 
German Asters are very useful for grouping 
in the borders or filling beds, and it is well to 
make several sowings, the last to be made 
outside very thinly. Of late years there has 
been a fungoid disease among Asters, which 
has been very destructive. This sometimes 
arises from using old, exhausted soil for the 
boxes, as some people think anything will do 
for these common things ; but it is better to 
sow in good loam of a sandy nature, and prick 
them off in soil of the same character, with¬ 
out manure. If there is any danger of the 
fungus coming, dip the roots in a mixture of 
soot and sulphur before planting. Divide 
and transplant all strong-growing herbaceous 
lants. Sow more hardy annuals, including 
weet Peas and Mignonette. 

Fruit garden. —Grafting will soon be 
finished, and if cracks are noticed in the clay 
which encloses the grafted branches, a little 
plastic clay should be kept in stock to fill up 
the cracks and keep out the air. After these 
cold winds there will probably soon be green 
or black aphis upon the young shoots, and 
Tobacco-powder dusted among the shoots is 
the best remedy. Nets or whatever covers 
are used to protect the blossoms should be 
firmly secured, to prevent disturbance by 
wind. Those who have planted Raspberries 
should cut them down to obtain good bearing 
canes next season. The Black Currant mite 
appears to be spreading. It has been said 
that the removal of the big buds will be a 
check upon its spreading, but this will not 
altogether suffice. A dressing with lime and 
sulphur will be useful, but should be repeated, 
following a spraying of soft-soap and petro¬ 
leum. Many growers are making arrange¬ 
ments for spraying to destroy the larvae of 
the codlin-motli and the fungus which pro¬ 
duces Apple-scab. The latter in some dis¬ 
tricts is doing harm. Bordeaux mixture in a 
weak solution is recommended. 

Vegetable garden.— Sometimes Parsnip- 
sowing is delayed because medium-sized roots 
are better flavoured and more appreciated 
than larger roots from early sowings. Sal- 
eafv, Scorzonera, and Chioory may oe sown 
in drills an inch deep and 1 foot apart. Jeru¬ 
salem and Chinese Artichokes may be 
planted. The Jerusalem Artichoke is often 
used as a blind or to hide an unsightly fence 
or building. The Chinese Artichoke is not 
likelv to become popular, as the roots are 
small, and the crop, where I have seen it 
grown, is light. Globe Artichokes should be 
partially replanted. Those stools not dis¬ 
turbed will be ready first, and the spring- 
planted will come in succession. Sow plenty 
of winter greens of all kinds. It is better 
to make two sowings of each than depend 
upon one. Make new plantations of Rhu¬ 
barb on well-manured land. The roots which 
have been forced may be divided and planted 
out to get strong again. Plant Asparagus 
either in beds or in trenches, and sow seeds 
to raise fresh stock. Plant cuttings of Sea- 
kale that by this time have formed crowns on 
the cut surface. Rearrange beds and borders 
of herbs, and eow plenty of Parsley. I 
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Conservatory.— For the most part, the 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, and Dutch bulbs are 
over, and moved to a cold-frame to harden 
ready for planting out. Early-flowering Gla¬ 
dioli which have been gently forced will be 
coming on, and are useful for cutting, but 
they will not bear much forcing. Harrisi 
Lilies will succeed the retarded bulbs. 
Green-fly is rather troublesome, especially in 
the hearts of the plants. Spraying with 
diluted nicotine is more effective than 
vaporising, and by usin$ a small spraying in¬ 
strument, that may be directed into the heart 
of the plant, it is more economical than 
vaporising. Roses may be treated in the 
same way unless there is a house full, and 
then the vaporiser will be beet. Sort more 
Mignonette for succession. To have it good 
requires good compost and firm potting. 
Azaleas, Deutzias, and pink and white Spi¬ 
raeas may be a strong feature, and early- 
flowering Rhododendrons are in bloom now 
without forcing. Roses moderately forced 
will be plentiful now, and the flowers will be 
more lasting than when pushed on in heat. 
Carnations and Arum Lilies and Lily of the 
Valley are plentiful now, and Cinerarias are 
very bright, though not of much use for cut¬ 
ting. English-grown Japanese Azaleas are 
charming, and the flowers in a cut state are 
lasting. Lilacs are, of course, indispensable 
in a cut state where much making up is done. 
The new double varieties are very effective, 
and some purple or mauve varieties are beau¬ 
tiful and are easily forced. Camellias and 
Orange-trees may be repotted, if necessary. 
Large plants will do better in tubs, and tube 
are cheaper now than formerly, and more at¬ 
tention is given to them. The climbers 
should be looked over weekly and thinned and 
trained. 

Greenhouse.— The conservatory is in most 
gardens kept as a show house, and the re¬ 
potting is done in one or more growing 
houses, where the temperature suits each 
class. Of course, a good deal of work will 
be done in the fruit-houses, but Pelargoniums 
should have a house to themselves, where the 
plants can stand on a stage near the glass, 
with a temperature averaging 45 degs. at 
night. Fuchsias during growth will do with 
a little more warmth for a time, and all 
strong shoots should be pinched once or 
twice to have well-furnished plants. White 
and yellow Marguerites will be coming into 
bloom now—in point of fact, older plants 
have been in flower all the winter. The Ger- 
beras (hybrids) are charming for cutting for 
table decoration,, and the flowers last well.* 
Sweet Peas are coming on under glass. They 
will probably be overdone this season. 

Stove. —Selections should be made of young 
plants suitable for dinner-table and drawing¬ 
room decoration. Fine-foliaged plants are 
largely used, including Ferns. Young plants 
shifted out of small pots into those 5 inches 
in diameter will be wanted in large numbers. 
Cuttings of winter-flowering Begonias should 
be rooted now either from young shoots or 
leaves, and be grown on in heat till July, and 
then ripened in close frame, ventilated freely 
when the weather is suitable. The propagat- 
ing-ca6e will be filled now, chiefly with stove 
and greenhouse subjects. Euphorbias should 
be struck early to lie of any use, and cuttings 
of Poinsettias should be taken when 2 inches 
or 8 inches long. Bouvardias may be rooted 
—in fact, everything required may be rooted 
in bottom-heat now. 

Cold-frames. —No one has enough of these 
now. Besides Tomatoes, Cucumbers and 
Melons can be grown in them now, if manure 
for making beds is available. They are 
wanted in large numbers for hardening off 
bedding and other plants, and they are useful 
for sheltering Strawberries which are re¬ 
quired for late use before fruits are ripe in 
the open air. 

Repotting Palms and Aspidistras.— Ken- 
tias and other Palms which are strong-rooting 
sometimes rise in the pots, especially if, in 
repotting, the soil at the bottom is made very 
firm. We have, when this stage is reached, 
and do not wish to use very large pots, cut a 
piece off the bottom of the ball; they soon 
recover in a warm, shady house. Good, sound 
loam, with a little old manure, such as old 
cow-manure, and a little bone-meal, is suit¬ 


able. Aspidistras and Dracaenas may have a 
little lighter compost and more' sand. In 
dividing the Aspidistras, the hands, if care¬ 
fully used, will break up the plants into suit¬ 
able pieces to make any-sized plants required. 
Large plants, with thirty or more leaves, are 
useful for decoration. Never use a dirty pot, 
and the drainage must be sufficient and pro¬ 
perly placed. All plants after repotting 
should be watered with care, and not left to 
inexperienced boys. 

Orchard-house. —On very fine, sunny days 
I notice the bees are busy among the blos¬ 
soms, and very good work these industrious 
insects do at this season. The weather lately 
has been nothing but a repetition of cold east 
winds, which make it difficult to ventilate 
properl)’. We can only ventilate with safety 
along the ridge, but there is some compensa¬ 
tion in damping floors, and the moisture of 
the atmosphere will soften the air and take 
the dry harshness out of it. Thinning the 
fruits and disbudding the young shoots will 
find work for spare time. Keep the roots in 
a regular condition as regards moisture. 
Gooseberries are not often grown in pots, but 
both Gooseberries, Cherries, and Plums may 
easily be grown, and Pears and Apples if 
there is room. E. Hobday. 


THE COXaHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

April fifth. —We save our own seeds of 
Cinerarias. We have been making special 
selections for seed, and find the advantage of 
doing so. The Cactus varieties are very effec¬ 
tive, and more variety in colour will be ob¬ 
tained. All plants in cold-frames are covered 
at night, as the weather has been wintry. 
We never eow seeds outside when the land is 
wet and sticky. Light boards are used for 
placing on beds and borders when planting 
things out. 

April 25th.— There is always work among 
Roses. The stakes of the standards have 
been examined and replaced where neces¬ 
sary, and unsound ties replaced. We have a 
lot of Sweet Peas in pots waiting to be planted 
out, but the weather has been wretched. 
Under glass in a cool-house the plants are 
staked and working up the sticks. French 
Beans have been cleared out of vinery and 
Peach-house, as we can gather more from 
pits. 

April 26th. —Stirred the soil among Violas 
and other spring plants. Every tree and 
shrub which has been recently planted has 
been 6taked and mulched. Water at the root 
and over the foliage will be given when neces¬ 
sary. This is an age of cheapness, or sup¬ 
posed cheapness, but those who buy very 
cheap trees and shrubs generally regret it, 
as a tree or shrub, where transplanting is 
neglected, generally dies after removal, espe¬ 
cially if neglected in the matter of sprinkling 
the foliage. 

April 27th. —Marrow Peas are planted in 
drills 3 inches deep, drawn with a 6-inch hoe, 
and the Peas placed 3 inches apart in the 
drills. The seeds are covered with the soil 
from each side of the drill, and when dry, 
pressed down with the feet. We are isolating 
for the most part Marrow Peas by having the 
rows 12 feet apart, with other crops, such as 
Cauliflowers, early Potatoes, Spinach, etc., 
between. Trenches will be made for late 
Peas. 

April 28th.— Sowed main crop of Scarlet 
Intermediate Carrots and Turnip-rooted 
Beet. Long-rooted Beet will be sown early 
next month. Bedding plants are being moved 
to cold-frames. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Marguerites, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
and other things required for window-boxes 
and other purposes are being shifted into 
larger pots. Shifted tuberous Begonias into 
larger pots for conservatory later. 

April 29th. —Looked over Peaches on south 
wall to dust a little Tobacco-powder as a 
preventive of green and black-fly. We are 
waiting for warmer weather before doing any 
disbudding outside. Top-dress Cucumbers 
and Melons. Cool-houses are now being 
planted with Tomatoes. Sunrise Is the 
favourite variety for first crop. Lawrenson’s 
No. 3 is a very heavy cropper to come later. 
Sweet Peas under glass nave been mulched 
with manure. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres ¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly -written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C . Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. ^4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming 1 plants.— Zl// who wish their plants 
to he rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
v: >re than four plants should be sent in any otic 
7 reek by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being un ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a timt. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hyacinths failing (J. Roberf«).-You do not say 
anything as to your treatment, but we imagine your 
culture is at fault. Very probably you placed them 
in the house before sufficient roots had been formed. 
They ought to have been plunged in the open air in 
allies or Cocoa-fibre so as to encourage the formation 
of plenty of roots before top-growth started. 

Genista fragrans, cutting down (Donegal).— 
This should be cut down immediately after it has 
.Tone blooming, and when the young shoots are from 
l inch to J inch long the plants should be repotted, 
after which keep them close for a time until they 
begin to grow, when they may be stood on a coal- 
ash bed in the open air and well attended to with 
water during the summer. Take them indoors early 
in the summer, keeping them in an airy house and 
well up to the glass. Sec to it that the plants never 
get. dry at the roots. 

Salvia Horminum (A Regular Reader ).—This is 
a useful annual from the South of Europe, of dwarf, 
spreading habit, and hearing showy clusters of 
coloured bracts round inconspicuous blue flowers. 
These showy clusters are produced on every shoot, 
and last fresh for a long time, their colour varying 
from whits to reddish-violet and deep purple, accord¬ 
ing to the variety. The plants stand drought and 
bad weather, are easily raised from seeds sown in 
February, and do better in poor, dry soils than in 
those that are rich. The sprays are useful for 
cutting, and the plant frequently sows itself. 

Growing Heliotrope (E. IT.).—To winter Helio¬ 
trope successful 1 }’ it needs a light, airy position in a 
structure that does not fall below 50 degs. in the 
winter, and careful watering is also essential. The 
most important item, however, of all, is a clear, pure 
atmosphere, as in the neighbourhood of London it is 
very difficult to keep it in good condition during 
the winter, for the leaves shrivel up as if burnt. 
Even should the foliage all die off, many of the 
plants will push out young shoots as spring advances, 
which shoots make good cuttings and root rcadilv. 
Large plants trained to a wall or pillar succeed much 
better when planted out than if in pots. 

The blue Cornflower (IF. Russell ).—This is Cen- 
taurea Cyanus, a beautiful native flower of easy cul¬ 
ture, often sowing itself. It flowers better if sown 
jn the autumn, and will stand our hardest winters. 
The seed is best sown in September, cither where it 
is to flower or in beds to be transplanted. Self-sown 
plants may be transplanted or allowed to remain 
where they come up, ns they are often the finest 
plants. The typical colour is a beautiful blue, but 
there arc white and purplish forms. The greatest 
favourite in the flower market is the true blue kind. 
The Cornflower will do in almost any soil, but best, 
perhaps, in that which is of a strong, heavy nature. 

Wallflowers, club in (Mrs. Wa th in).-Your 
Wallflowers have been attacked bv the club-root or 
flnger-and-toe fungus. The presence of the fungus 
in the cells of the roots causes the former to he 
much larger than they otherwise would he, and the 
root, consequently, ewells and becomes distorted. 
Any plants that are attacked should be pulled up 
and burned, and not thrown on the rubbish-heap, as 
if the decaying matter is put on the ground the 
spores of the fungus will be carried out also. Every 
morsel of an infested plant should be removed from 
the soil. The best remedy, or, rather, preventive 
against the attack of this fungus, is to dress the soil 
with quicklime. Even then it would be advisable 
not to grow on the ground for at least eighteen 
months plants that are liable to the disease. 

Primrose Jack-in-the-Green (Primrose, N. 
Devon ).—The Primrose, blooms of which you send, is 
usually known in gardens by the above name. The 
green calyx varies in different plants, some forming 
quite a round collar, some having much cut or 
laciniated leaves, and others, as in your case, with 
small but fully developed leaves. You should care- 
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fully mark your plant of plants, and if you examined 
it in July you would probably find that some of the 
flowers had produced seeds. If these be gathered 
when quite brown, then be kept dry, the seeds will 
ripen and can be sown a few weeks later to stand 
the winter. That your plant will produce similar 
flowers next year we have no doubt. If you get no 
seed you will have to depend on division to increase 
the stock. 

Frees las (/. R.). —Freesia bulbs do cot produce 
less bloom when grown year after year, provided 
they are well grown and not left to themselves, 
perhaps to suffer from want of water directly the 
flowers are past. When the blooms are over the 
plants must be watered as before, even giving a 
little weak manure-water occasionally, as was done 
previous to flowering. Keep this up till the leaves 
commence to turn yellow and show signs of dying off, 
when the water supply must be lessened, and directly 
they are quite dormant discontinued altogether. 
This will result in heavy, well-ripened bulbs, which 
can be depended upon to give satisfaction when 
placed under favourable conditions. Imported 
Freesia bulbs are sold so cheaply that In order to 
save trouble many people throw them away when 
they have done flowering and purchase again the 
next season. 

Begonias (R. Williams).—It the Begonia tubers 
are about the size of a halfpenny, pot them in 4-inch 
pots, and, if smaller, use smaller pots. Equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand, form a j 
very suitable compost for Begonias. Drain the pots ' 
with a few broken crocks and pot moderately firm, 
keeping the tuber just below’ the surface of the soil. 
After this, give sufficient water to keep the soil 
slightly moist till the young shoots are pushed up, 
when an increased supply must be given. A position 
on a greenhouse stage is very suitable for them. 
When the roots reach the 6ides of the pots, and 
before they are too much matted together, they 
must be repotted into pots 5 inches or (i inches in 
diameter, according to the vigour of the plants. 
These will he large enough the first season, the 
strength of the plants being maintained, after the 
pots get full of roots, by occasional doses of liquid- 
manure. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mobs on Azaleas (Islay, N.B .).—Moss flourishes 
best in damp, still air. Anything that you can do 
to encourage a free circulation of air 'among the 
bushes and plenty of sunlight will be of use. The 
Moss may be killed by spraying with a caustic alkali 
wash, which must be applied when the plants are 
leafless. This caustic alkali solution can be had 
ready made, all you will have to do being to dilute 
it according to the instructions given with it. 

Rhododendrons from seed (IF. T.).-Rhodo- 
dendron-seed being so minute requires especial care 
in sowing. Whether pots or pans are employed they 
should be well drained and filled to within 4 inch 
of the rim with a mixture of peat and silver-sand, 
which has been passed through a sieve with 4-inch 
mesh. This must be pressed down firmly and made 
quite smooth, alter which water it through a fine 
rose, and while the surface is still moist sprinkle the 
tiny seed thinly thereon, and cover with a very 
slight sprinkling of the same compost. Then lay a 
pane of glass over the pot or pan, and place in the 
warmest and shadiest part of the greenhouse. If 
sown at once the young plants should make their 
appearance in a couple of months, and when large 
enough to handle must be pricked off. For this 
prepare the pots or pans as for sowing, and dibble 
the young plants therein, taking care not to over¬ 
crowd. They will in this way stand over next winter, 
after which they may be potted singly into small 
pots. These Rhododendrons grow but slowly during 
their early stages. 

FRUIT. 

The Avocado or Alligator Pear (Persea gratls- 
sima^ (Mrs. Bayldon ).—This is a common tree in 
tropical America and the West India Islands, where 
it attains a height of 25 feet or 30 feet. It bears 
large, Pear-sha]>ed fruits, covered with a smooth, 
brownish-green or deep-purple skin. These fruits are 
highly esteemed in tropical countries, though 
strangers at first do not relish them. They contain a 
large quantity of firm pulp with a buttery or marrow- 
like taste. It is usually eaten with spice, Lime- 
juice, or pepper and salt. An abundance of oil for 
lighting and soap-making may be obtained from the 
pulp, while the seeds yield a deep-black stain, which 
is used for marking linen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss in lawn (Mrs. Malcolmson ).—The best thing 
you can do, provided the Moss is not a result of the 
soil being waterlogged and requiring drainage, is to 
scarify the surface with an iron-toothed rake, remov¬ 
ing as much of the Moss as you can. Then give the 
lawn a thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soil, of 
which loam should form one half, well decayed 
manure one quarter, and leaf-mould one quarter. 
Mix those together, and pass them through a 2-inch 
sieve to get rid of any stones. Just before you 
apply it to the lawn mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal with it, 
and spread it evenly over the surface of the lawn. 
Sow some good Grass-seeds during the present month, 
which rake in and roll firmly. You might also try 
the sulphate of iron dressing which we have fre¬ 
quently recommended in these pages. 


BHORT REPLIES. 

O. A. Wright.—See advertisement of patent Webber 

in our issue of April 8th, page XL- Rosarian.—We 

cannot find the Clematis you refer to in any cata¬ 
logue we have. Can you tell us if it is a Jackmani 
form?- G. G. B. C .—Dauria is a district of north¬ 

east Asia, Manchuria, hence the adjective dahuricum. 
Nicholson's dictionary gives Emodi as derived from 
Mount Emodus, but, with the assistance of a mnn 
who has a first-rate knowledge of nomenclature, the 
matter has been looked up, and we have been unable 
to find either confirmatory or contradictory evidence. 
The original descriptions of the plants in several 
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casus have been looked up. —Suburban Gardener.- 
See article on “ Early Melons," in our issue of 

April 8th, page 198.- C. R. S'.—You should allow 

your trees to get well established before you attempt 
to top them. About this time next year will be a 
suitable time to deal with them. 


NAME8 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Orchid Novice .—Flowers very 
much shrivelled, but it looks like a poor form of 
Odontogloifcum crispum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— 
List of Dahlias for 1911; List of Hardy Water Lilies. 

Hayward-Tyler and Co., Ltd., 99. Queen Victoria- 
street, E .C.—Spraying and Lime-washing Machines. 

A. VV. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C.—Horticultural 
Catalogue, 1911. 

J. C. Tissot, 7, Rue du Louvre, Paris - Garden 
Implements, etc. 


Wakeley’s Hop-manure. -Can I safely and with 
advantage use Wakeb-y'.s Hop-manure as a top-dn-s.-- 
ing to a newly-planted bod of Roses and also on a 
bonier of various hardy perennials, as I do not wish 
to use ordinary horse-manure this season?—G. II. 15. 
[We have used this largely for the purpose to which 
you refer, and consider it very useful. We find it 
advisable, however, to incorporate the manure with 
the soil, a* this tends to retain the moisture and at 
the same time helps the plants. This manure con¬ 
sists of chemically-treated Hops, which as they decay 
form humus. We use it for Rose* and all sorts of 
hardy plants, and notice that the roots permeate it 
very freely, and to the suburban gardener who finds 
it difficult to procure horse-manure we can strongly 
recommend it 1 

A Dutch vegetable.— Can any reader tell me 
what the Dutch vegetable Postelyn Laad i*? 1 send 
you a few seeds. Also, any cultural Irnts will be 
appreciated.—M. B. 8. 


Replies by poet. —Querists who cle«ire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Post” written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOGRAPH8 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANT8. 


Wo like to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
arc useless, 


The Irish Rose and Floral 8oolety.— As a 

constant reader of your valuable paper, may 
I draw your attention to the newly formed 
“ Irish Rose and Floral Society.” I enclose 
advance copy of schedule for its first show, 
July 28th. Among Rose-growers and loveis 
of gardening generally here a want has been 
felt of some such Irish society. A favour¬ 
able opportunity for its formation was pro 
vided this year by the lapse of the usual 
summer show, previously held under the 
auspices of the North of Ireland Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society. It is intended that the 
new society should be for Ireland generally, 
and we hope, if sufficient support is forth¬ 
coming from rest of Ireland, that the Bhows 
may be held in different places, not neces¬ 
sarily in Belfast. As you will observe from 
enclosed schedule, the number of challenge 
1 cups and amount of prize money are consider¬ 
able ; and we will welcome any English or 
Scotch exhibitors. The Botanic Gardens of 
Belfast City Council, in which we hold our 
July show are in themselves well worth a 
visit. Copies of schedule may be had next 
week from the secretaries.— Henry E. 
Richardson, Chairman of Committee. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Large versus small-flowered Petunias. 

—Begonias, Petunias, etc., with extra large 
flowers are a mistake in the open garden, 
where it is more a question of having a mass 
of bright colour than a few large blooms. 
During the last few years large fringed ©ingle 
Petunias have become very popular. They 
may do for under glass, but they are a failure 
in the open garden compared to a mass of a 
©mall-bloomed kind of a decided colour. Last 
year I had them growing side by side, and I 
do not intend having any more of these mon¬ 
sters in the open garden.—W est Surrey. 

Blue Hepatloas.— I was glad to see the 
illustration of the group of Anemone Hepatica 
in Gardening Illustrated of April 15th. 
As “W.” says, in the accompanying para¬ 
graph, “*I have never seen anything so good 
as this,” and, although the plants were not 
in flower at the time I saw them, they were 
doing better than any other plants of the 
common Blue Hepatica that I have seen in a 
somewhat long experience of hardy plants. 
As “ W.” remarks, this “is, perhaps, not the 
best position for it,” but all the same no 
Hepatica© could well be finer than those in 
this group.—S. Arnott. 

Rose Tea Rambler In the north.— This 
Rose has suffered considerably during the last 
two winters with me, especially in the winter 
of 1909-1910, when it was very badly injured 
and the flowering shoots suffered so much that 
no blooms were produced in 1910. This win¬ 
ter has also injured it, but not to the same 
extent as in the previous season, and one may 
live in hope of some flowers. But it can 
hardly be considered a satisfactory Rose for 
an arch in the north, and would probably do 
best in a more sheltered place. Some compari¬ 
son of experience with other northern cultiva- , 
tor© of Rose Tea Rambler would lead one to 
the conclusion that it i© uncertain, is long in 
reaching a flowering size, and is liable to 
injury in certain winter©.—S. Arnott. 

Bulbocodlum vernum.— One is glad to see 
the early Bulbocodium vernum so favourably 
spoken of by “ A. W.” in your issue of April 
15th. This plant seems to be but little known 
to amateurs, as well as to professional gar¬ 
deners. The Crocus ha© been deservedly in 
such favour that this ally of* the Meadow 
Saffron has been neglected as a spring flower, 
which is unfortunate, as there should be room 
for it in many gardens. As your correspon¬ 
dent says, the violet-purple hue of the blos¬ 
soms is quite unlike that of any other subject 
in flower at the time. I think, however, that 
it prefers a rather heavier soil than that indi¬ 
cated by “A. W.,” although it will un¬ 
doubtedly grow in loam, with leaf-mould and 
sand. The great trouble in its cultivation 
comes from the slugs, which crop it unmerci¬ 
fully.—S. Arnott. 

Croous biflorus flowering twloe a year.— 

”J. B.” is surely in error in thinking that 
Crocus bifloruB flowers with him twice a year. 
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Is it not probable that two kinds of bulbs are 
planted together, and that what flowers in 
autumn is not the Crocus which appears in 
spring? I recollect being unable to convince 
a cottager that a clump of bulbs which first 
produced Crocuses and then Stars of Bethle¬ 
hem (Ornithogalum umbellatum) must have 
been composed of bulbs of the two genera 
mixed, and I think your contributor is wrong 
in supposing that C. biflorus gives him blooms 
in both spring and autumn. Maw, our great 
authority on the Crocus, doe© not give any 
hint of autumn flowering with thi© species. 
Is it not possible that the Crocus which 
flowers in autumn may be C. ochroleucus? 
“ J. B.” may find that his plant is Colchicum 
autumnale. In this case, the leaves appear 
in spring, and are not in the least like those 
of a Crocus. If he has an autumn-flowering 
C. biflorus, he has a plant well worth looking 
after.—S. A. 

Rhododendron prseox.— I note with plea¬ 
sure the illustration of R. prsecox in your 
issue of April 15th, together with the valuable 
note by “W.” which accompanies the same. 
One can agree with every word said by your 
contributor respecting this shrub, which is a 
gem indeed for the early flower-lover. It is 
wonderfully good with us in some parts of 
Scotland, and this spring it came into bloom 
and lasted for a long time in the open without 
injury from frost. In many seasons, how¬ 
ever, it requires a little shelter in times of 
frost, and it is worth the trouble to cover a 
small plant with a handlight at night and re¬ 
move it in the morning. It is not a rapid 
grower, and will last in a email state for 
years. As a shrub for cutting for the house it 
is lovely, and one can retain its flowers for a 
considerable time when put in water in a 
vase. There is a very large specimen in the 
garden of Sir Herbert Maxwell, at Monreith, 
Wigtownshire, where the winters and springs 
are very mild, and suitable for such early 
subject© as this.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Good keeping Potatoes.— An eminent 
vegetable grower has said that Potato White 
City keeps good for eating longer than any 
other variety. That is a great point in its 
favour, and should induce those who like to 
have mealy Potatoes to eat well into the 
summer, in preference to young, immature, 
watery tubers, to grow that variety for late 
keeping. That quality it owes somewhat to 
it© tendency to remain late before pushing 
sprouts, and for that reason is generally 
rattier later in coming through the ground in 
the spring than other assumed lato varieties 
are. When tubers, however good otherwise, 
cannot be kept from pushing sprout© they 
soon lose table quality, even though the 
sprouts be quickly rubbed off. The earliest 
of what may be regarded a© new Potatoes in 
the market come to us from the Canary 
Islands, but they are the product of plant¬ 
ings last year. The tubers being relatively 
small and grown under the warm conditions 
which prevail in those islands, the flesh is 
dry and mealy, and far nicer to eat than is 
that of the watery Jersey tubers, which 
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follow in such great plenty. Far better is 
it to have good, mealy, well-kept tubers of 
such as White City to eat than are these 
imported Jersey Flukes, ©o-called, but really 
the old International Kidney.—K. S. 

Early spring Cabbages.— I have here a 
fine bed of Sutton’s Flower of Spring Cab¬ 
bage, a variety which I favour, after many 
years’ experience, for earliness, size, and 
form. I cut the first heads on April 4th, 
though I might have done so a week or fort¬ 
night earlier. I did not see Messrs. Sutton’s 
exhibit at the R.H.S. show on March 28th, 
but I had a friend staying with me after the 
show who did see it, and who assured me that 
my Cabbages were fully equal, if not in ad¬ 
vance of those shown by Messrs. Sutton. My 
Cabbage© are nob grown under glass, as 
“A. D.” suggests those exhibited by Messrs. 
Sutton may have been, nor were tney taken 
special care of with a view to exhibiting. On 
tne contrary, they are in quite open ground, 
and in the rather severe frosts we have ex¬ 
perienced ©ince the R.H.S. show of March 
28th the leaves were lying on the ground. 
From the above it will be seen, a© stated by 
“A. D.,” that great advance lias been made 
in the past few years in thie earlines© of this 
wholesome spring vegetable.—R. Ross, The 
Gardens, Townhul Park, Bitterns, Southam j>- 
lon. 

Birds and Japanese Maples.— Added to 
the information respecting the destructive 
habit© of ©mall bird© on Pear and Plum-tree 
and Gooseberry wood or leaf-buds, comes the 
intimation that they favour the dormant buds 
of Japanese Maples. Of these shrubs there 
ia a very fine collection at Clandon Park, 
Surrey, where a broad, long border near the 
mansion is planted with them, and where, 
on the hard chalk and 6tiff loam, they have 
done remarkably well. Early last winter the 
entire breadth was lifted, the ©oil of the bor¬ 
der renewed, and the Maple© replanted. All 
did well and looked well until the recent early 
April spell of cold and frost. Then it was 
found that ©mall bird© had, just as the leaf- 
buds were pushing growth, eaten out great 
quantities of these buds, thus doing great 
harm. That was quite a new experience, and 
rather lead© to the possibility of other shrubs, 
and even trees, having to suffer in the same 
way from these ruthless depredators. A very 
heavy penalty indeed have gardens and those 
who own or work them to pay for having en¬ 
couraged these feathered pest© to become at 
once so abundant and so destructive.—A. 1). 

Hardy Cyclamens.— May I add a cau¬ 
tionary note to “A. W.’s” interesting paper 
in your issue of April 15th? I am convinced 
that the infrequency with which these beauti¬ 
ful little flowers are seen is owing to the 
conns being liable to be planted upside 
down. There is much confusion in the clas¬ 
sification of species of Cyclamen; those 
usually known as C. hederaceum, europoeum, 
and neapolitanum send out rootlets from the 
upper circumference and surface of the 
conn, the undeT surface being perfectly 
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smooth. When the eorras are received in a 
dormant state from a tradesman, the planter 
is apt to be misled by the position of the 
rootlets, and to set these downwards, 
whereas it is the smooth, lower surface thai 
should be undermost. "A. W.” expresses an 
opinion that Cyclamens cannot endure direct 
sunshine. That is not my experience, for I 
have some enormous eorras of C. europceura 
or neapolitanum in the front of a south wall. 

I have seen this species growing in all kinds 
of situations in Dalmatia, and last month a 
grassy bank, facing south, at Tremough. 
near Falmouth, was embellished with 
hundreds of rosy blossoms of C. Coum. But 
I agree with “A. W.” that one of the chief 
merits of Cyclamens is that they flourish and 
flower under the shade and drip of trees.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Moureith. 

A new Honeysuckle (Lonicera tragophylla). 
—Several new species of Lonicera have been 
introduced from China within recent years, 
the one under notice being, perhaps, the best 
of the set. It belongs to the twining group, 
of which the common Woodbine or Honey¬ 
suckle (L. Periclymenum) is a familiar 
example, and promises to make a valuable 
addition to the several climbing Honey¬ 
suckles available for clothing pergolas, trel¬ 
lises, etc. Its leaves are each about 4 inches 
long and upwards of an inch wide, and its 
flowers, which are borne a dozen or so to¬ 
gether from the ends of the branches, are 
each 2h inches in length. On first opening, 
they are of a deep yellow colour, but later on 
they assume a reddish hue. Its behaviour 
so far indicates that it may be grown success¬ 
fully where the Chinese and Japanese L. 
iaponica thrives, and there would appear to 
lie no fear of its hardiness so far as winter 
frost is concerned. Like some of the other 
Honeysuckles, it commences to grow early, 
and there is a danger of the young shoots 
being damaged by a late frost; many eastern 
shrubs, however, exhibit the same failing, so 
it would be unjust to condemn it on that 
account. It does well in good loamy soil.— 
I). 

Cydonia japonioa, pruning.— I read in a 
recent issue of Gardening Illustrated a 
note deprecatory of pruning this favourite 
early-flowering shrub. But there are condi¬ 
tions which render hard pruning needful, 
and one such case may be seen at Hampton 
Court, where in the inner gardens and close 
to the large vinery is trained on and over a 
low w’all a large plant of the rosy-flowered 
form. This, because the wall skirts a 
footpath, has to be kept hard spurred back 
every year, yet dees the plant bloom most 
profusely, and forms a very attractive object. 
It is one of the features of this shrub, if left 
to grow freely, that it blooms mostly on old 
wood, and hence its flowers are apt to be 
hidden by the more recently made young 
wood. For that reason it is well to remove 
some of those young shoots each season. It 
is more common to grow this Cydonia against 
a wall than as a bush. In such case all the 
blooms are well exposed, yet if too severely 
nailed it becomes stiff and formal. At 
Hampton Court on a high wall are plants, 
very closely trained and nailed, of the 
Cydonia, both scarlet and rose, and other 
more free-growing plants of Forsythia sus- 

ensa. The latter axe much the more 

eautiful.—D. 

The double-flowered Blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa fl.-pl.).—Well-flowered examples of 
this shrub at once arrest attention, for the 
white blossoms are conspicuous, and last in 
good condition for a longer period than those 
of many other kinds of Prunus. The stiff, 
spinv branches peculiar to the type are re¬ 
produced in the variety, and there is little to 
distinguish between the two plants when out 
of flower. The blossoms, which appear in 
April, usually with great freedom, are each 
about one-third of an inch across. As is the 
case with the. type, this variety is well 
adapted for planting in poor ground, and 
this, together with its showy nature, should 
b? sufficient recommendation for its extended 
culture. Unfortunately, it is not easily ob¬ 
tained, probably on account of its having to 
be increased bv grafting. It is sometimes 
offered grafted on stocks of the type a few 
feet high, and at other times it is met with 
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as a low bush with branches touching the 
ground. If it could be obtained in quantity 
it would form an excellent companion to the 
double form of the common Gorse for cloth¬ 
ing dry banks, while it is equally worthy of 
a place among choice shrubbery plants.— 
L P. K. 

Mr. Liddell, C.B., on gardening.— It is 

often amueing to see men who know or care 
nothing for trees or gardene air their notions 
on the subject. Here we quote the author of 
a chatty book, “ Notes from the Life of an 
Ordinary Mortal ” (J. Murray). 

Went to see Hawley, a place at the other end of 
Minley Manor. It had one of those modern gardens, 
which affect not merely simplicity, but desolation. 
There was a pavement purposely cracked, with weeds 
and flowers planted in the cracks, as though it w’ere 
the court of a house in ruins. The effect, In relation 
to the neat, red house, was simply untidiness. 

There is not a word in this that is true or 
just. The pavement was not purposely 
cracked, but was old, worn-out London 
paving-stones set at random. The last time I 
saw Hawley it was the very opposite of deso¬ 
lation. Any native charm of the district was 
kept—the Heath and the Oaks. The late 
Sir Philip Currie (afterwards Lord Currie) 
found it a hideous villa, with grotesque Grass 
terrace banks, planted with Strawberries, 
and he made it a charming and picturesque 
little garden. Mr. Liddell, no doubt, was dis¬ 
appointed at not seeing the usual line of blue 
Lobelia and scarlet Geranium, and is one of 
those who do not take the trouble to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the wild garden.—W. 

Heather and double-flowered Corse at 

Kew.— In numerous parts of the gardens 
masses of Heather and double-flowered Gorse 
are very conspicuous at the present time. 
Spring-flowering Heaths are planted about in 
good-sized groups, which may be composed 
of single kinds or of a mixture of several 
species. The sorts most favoured are E. 
mediterranea and its numerous varieties, E. 
arborea, E. lusitanica, E. carnea, E. Veitchi, 
and E. australis. When planted together, 
each kind is usually found represented by 
one or more informal groups ; thus the parti¬ 
cular habit of one kind acts as a contrast to 
its neighbour, while there is a pleasing inter¬ 
mingling of white and red flowers, without 
the spotty appearance which is sometimes 
noticeable when species are planted together 
without any attempt at grouping. As dot 
plants between the Heaths, many rare shrubs 
may be observed, which tend to make those 
particular areas interesting to the lover of 
trees and shrubs throughout the whole year. 
The Gorse is msually confined to dry banks 
and corners, where little else would thrive, 
and the various masses would be sufficient to 
convince anyone of the peculiar appropriate¬ 
ness of the plant for the purpose. Of 
dwarfer and more compact habit than the 
common Gorse, its most picturesque appear¬ 
ance is assumed when the ground is poor and 
gravelly, for then the compact habit is best 
seen, and the plants flower freely.—W. 

London trees.— I regret to see Mr. Elwes 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell giving the support 
of their names in ever so slight a degree to 
the tree-barbers who disfigure the London 
trees so dreadfully. There is plenty of proof 
in London of the errors of the system, as 
anyone can see if he compares the Planes 
in Berkeley Square and Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with the clipped trees. No one should write 
in favour of the system who has not wit¬ 
nessed the destruction of trees in London— 
the miles of roads in the southern parts of 
London with trees mutilated and hioeous to 
behold. It is always wrong to curtail the 
leading growth or crest of a forest tree. In 
town planting we may have to cut away dead 
and half-dead wood to get a little air under¬ 
neath, but the best wav is to let the tree take 
its natural growth. Mr. Elwes, in bis refer¬ 
ence to Kew, is not very happy, because the 
late director had the idea tiiat he could im¬ 
prove the shapes of Hollies and evergreen 
trees by clipping. He also refers to Mr. 
Hnrcourt as an advocate of pruning, but my 
memory of Nuneham is of beautiful Plane- 
trees which showed no sign of pruning. 
Very often this mutilation, though deplor¬ 
able, is mnde necessary by the trees being 
planted in the wrong place. If we put a 


forest tree in front of a little cottage or a 
house we must either cut into it or cut it 
down, the latter alternative being perhaps 
the better one.—W. 

8awdust In the garden.— In your issue of 
April 15th you reproduce a letter from a 
writer in Maryland, U.S.A., advocating the 
use of sawdust as a means of protection from 
frost. While admitting that sawdust may be 
perfectly efficient for the purpose described, 
a word of warning seems necessary against 
the risk of admitting so dangerous ao 
auxiliary into the garden. A heap of saw¬ 
dust is the happy hunting-ground of the 
beetle collector. Forestry books are full of 
the devastation caused by these insects, and 
the urgent necessity of burning sawdust and 
decaying wood is insisted upon. Valuable 
conifer® are frequently ruined by beetles, 
whose name is legion, and against which all 
the arts .of the woodman are vain.—W. F. 
Meres. 

-This is, I note, strongly recommended 

for use as a Rose or other plant pro¬ 
tector from frost in America. No doubt 
there frost is far more severe than 
in England, but still it is hard to 
understand why sawdust—good a protector 
as it may be when quite dry and some 6 inches 
thick—can be better for such purpose than 
the same depth of soil, when the former is 
saturated with moisture. But, apart from 
that consideration, sawdust has a very offen¬ 
sive appearance in a garden, whether on 
Rose-beds or promoting other plants. Leaves 
may be untidy, but are not offensive, neither 
is a coat of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or ashes. 
Were sawdust used as advised, it would have 
to be entirely cleared from off the soil in the 
spring, lest any portion worked into the 
ground bred fungi. If allowed to lie some 
time on the ground and to become wet, fungi 
are soon created at its base. Surely no pro¬ 
tection plants may obtain from sawdust can 
possibly be better* than Cocoa-fibre refuse or 
ashes will furnish.—D. 

Lapagerlas In the open.— These hand¬ 
some climbers are usually looked* upon as 
greenhouse plants, but in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall they succeed admirably in the open if 
a suitable site is chosen for them. On a high 
wall having a north or north-western aspect 
they are quite at home, and in mild winters 
flower well up to Christmas and even later. 
In the class for hard-wooded shrubs and 
climbers at the show of the Cornwall Daf-. 
fodil Society, on April 4th, a cluster of 
blooms of the red Lapageria was shown from 
the open air. In some portions of South 
Devon and Cornwall sharp frosts have lately 
been experienced, but at Kingswenr up to 
three weeks ago 2 degs. of frost are the most 
that have been registered this winter. In 
spots that enjoy an immunity from seveie 
cold the Lapagerias hold their drooping, 
w axy-petailed blossoms of red and while 
through the winter. In November I have 
often cut from the open wnll long sprays 
thickly studded with ]>erfect flowers that 
would have done credit to the best green¬ 
house culture. It appears somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary that a native of Chili is capable of 
withstanding the winter cold in our clima'.e 
in the open without protection, until we re¬ 
member that the common blue Passion 
Flower, an even bawdier subject, comes from 
Brazil. Although the first imported plant of 
Lapageria was found growing in loam, sandy 
peat is the best compost for use in this 
country. The soil should never be allowed 
to become dry during hot weather, and a 
constant look out should be kept for slugs and 
snails, which eat off the young shoots just as 
they emerge from the soil. As the plant de¬ 
pends for its increase in size almost entirely 
on these sucker shoots, it is evident thai 
where these are destroyed growth is checked 
and the specimen weakened. It is, therefore, 
advisable to search for the young shoots 
before they pierce the soil and to protect 
them by placing a lamp-chimney or cylinder 
of perforated zinc around them, which may 
be removed when they are about 8 inches or 
so in height. Trop®olum speciosum, which 
is often found difficult of culture in the 
south, will generally succeed in a position 
similar to that recommended for the Lapa- 
geria.— Wyndham Fitzhbrbert. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TREE WILLOWS. 

I have had the happiness of seeing 6ome 
beautiful woods of the world, apart from 
those of human planting, the colossal forests 
of North-western America and the Cedars on 
the mountains of North Africa; but, much as 
I was impressed by those great trees, I now 
have the idea that from the point of view of 
beauty, one could hardly do better than plant 
the Tree-Willows. The movement of our 
native white Willow in the wind is one of 
the most graceful things, and latterly I have 
been looking at the red Willow just before 


j since, judging by the analogy of other things, 

, cuttings never make 6uch fine trees as we can 
! get from seeds. And though the Willows 
grow as freely as Grass from cuttings, what 
| are to be desired are trees of great stature, 
such as are seen occasionally in Germany, 

! France, and Britain, by the banks of rivers. 

Some people say they will not grow from 
, seed, but Nature does not give seed to no 
purpose, and some kinds, like the common 
( Withy, we see sowing themselves freely for 
us. While the summer effects of the greater 
Willows are all we need wish for, the winter 
effect of the red Willow, and, indeed, all the 
larger Willows, is very remarkable. It is 
seen, perhaps, at its prettiest in the fine days 



Whito Willow, Highclero Park. 


parting with its silver robe of summer for 
the red attire of autumn. This Willow is 
beautiful in the tree form every month of the 
year, and in effect differs every month. Un¬ 
happily, these trees are rarely planted for 
the sake of their beauty, and when we see 
them it is from their own natural reproduc¬ 
tion by the sides of rivers or lakes, and rarely 
from deliberate planting; yet in poor and 
marshy ground nothing can give us such good 
effect in colour throughout the year. Some¬ 
times by rivers, where these trees group 
themselves, we see their true effect, but how 
many situations by lakes and pools are wholly 
wasted from this point of view. The facility 
of increasing Willows from cuttings is suefi 
that no attention is paid to raising them 
from seed, which be very important; 
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of winter, and in Surrey, in the nursery 
region, the red Willows grown for tying, and 
cut down every year to encourage fresh 
growth, are very brilliant in effect; but that 
practice is not necessary in landscape plant¬ 
ing, as the colour of the red Willow, when 
allowed to take the tree form, is also very 
good. 

Willows are a great aid to the landscape 
planter. Some years ago i had to deal with 
a pond in which a retaining bank was so 
ugly and stiff that it was difficult to get rid of 
its awkwardness, until I took a bundle of 
white Willows and put them across the bank 
and round at the corners. After some years 
of this growth all the stiffness and ugliness 
have disappeared. 

Thd white Willow (Salix alba) is the 


queen of the Tree-Willows for our islands. 
There are one or more varieties of it with 
brighter colour, but they, like most varie¬ 
ties of forest trees, are distinctly inferior 
to it. It is a valuable timber tree, and 
people are now’ planting it for that reason ; 
but here we are only concerned with the 
beauty of things, and we have rarely seen it 
planted for its effect. The effect of it in 
w'ind is as good as that of an Olive-tree, 
and no tree is quite 60 useful for concealing 
awkward lines or banks, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, often occur near artificial water. It 
is a rapid grower, and saplings a few feet 
high will make good trees in fifteen to eigh¬ 
teen years; but to get its great dignity, much 
more time would be needed. Like all Wil¬ 
lows, it is usually raised from cuttings; I 
have often wished it were otherwise. Seed 
of it is offered by the great seed-houses, and 
it should be raised in boxes, or in some way 
screened from the seeds of other Willows, 
which abound in the air in 6ome places. But 
however raised, it should be grouped and 
massed where possible, the effect of a group 
being much better than that of single trees, 
although singly it is very striking too. The 
Willows known as Bedford and Huntingdon 
are thought to be varieties or hybrids of this, 
and are worth planting for "effect. But 
whether planted in w’oodland or in wet or 
marshy places or beside rivers, everywhere it 
helps us w'ith its fine effect. The finest trees 
of it I have seen are by river banks, and I 
have often thought that those were seedling 
trees. Where planted within reach of 
browsing animals, it is better to fence for a 
few years. For the landscape planter the 
white Willow may be used like a magician’s 
wand to give fine effects in marsh or rich 
bottom land. It is fearless before the 
northern ocean winds, and nowhere better 
than in our cold eastern lands. There are 
various forms, and some wild ones that are 
interesting, 6uch as ccerulea, latifolia, and 
viridis, and a few others described by Ander¬ 
son and others, but probably few of them are 
in cultivation or obtainable in nurseries. 
Botanists, who have a point of view quite 
different from that of the planter, class the 
red Willow ns a form of alba, and very likely 
in herbaria it looks so ; but for our purposo 
the red Willow should have a distinct name. 
What is the good of names if they do not 
mark distinctions for us? and the red Willow 
is so distinct in colour and stature. There 
are hybrids of alba, with the Babylonian 
Willow and others, and all these would be 
worth planting by those who have suitable 
ground by river banks. 

The red or yellow Willow (S. vitellina). 
—In most “books on botany this is classed as 
a form of alba, but the tw T o are quite dis¬ 
tinct. Salix vitellina by lakes and rivers is 
a beautiful tree, and more effective in winter 
than the white Willow, or, indeed, any other. 
Its forms are equally precious from the 
planter’s point of view’, especially the scarlet 
form. Some eighteen years ago I planted a 
colony of it, and their beauty is striking at 
all times. It rapidly forms a tvee over 40 feet 
high, even from the saplings we get in nur¬ 
series. The form called britzensis, which is 
so much used for tying, is very effective if 
cut down every year as in nurseries, for the 
sake of its strong and elastic shoots for tying, 
but the tree allowed to grow’ naturally is fine 
in colour. The old practice of using this 
tree for tying fruit-trees to w*alls should never 
have been given up, as it is a better and pret¬ 
tier way than using tarred twine or anything 
of the kind. The amount of w’ork this tree 
does in the nurseries of Europe is astonish¬ 
ing, and even for tying big crates and baskets 
it is better than strong wire. I once had 
2,000 young forest trees from a nursery in 
Denmark, the large crate tied with very 
strong galvanised wire, which broke on the 
w’ay, and was most inconvenient, if not dan¬ 
gerous, to handle. At the same time I got 
a like number of forest trees from a distant 
part of France, the crate, as well as the 
bundles, tied with red Willow, and they tra¬ 
velled without the slightest disturbance. 

Weeping yellow Willow.— There is a 
form of vitellina called vitellina pendula, 
which is a variety of the yellow or wiki form, 
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but more weepiug in habit. It is a very ele¬ 
gant tree, and I have several plants of it, but 
not in the best conditions as regards soil. 
Some of them do very well, but some in a 
very hard spring seem a little touched with 
cold. It is a most valuable tree, and worth 
planting. The twigs hang down like whip¬ 
cord. To try it fairly, it should be planted 
in Willow soil—i.e., deep earth beside water. 

The Crack Willow (S. fragilis).—This is 
not so fine in colour os the white Willow, 
and attracts much less notice. It is very 
common, and by the banks of the Trent and 
other rivers there are often many picturesque 
old trees of it. Gilpin asserted that the 
Willow does not harmonise with British 
timber trees, and others have repeated this 
foolish statement. The late Mr. Moon used 
to tell of a Willow on the banks of the Lea 
at Stanborough, the.effect of which he de¬ 
scribed as very beautiful, and he ought to 
have known, as he drew them so well. There 
are certain aspects of this Willow which are 
of great interest from the point of view of its 
usefulness, and there is a very full account of 
this in “Flora and Sylva, at page 139, 
Vol. I. 

S. BLANDA. —I received this from Germany. 
It made a fine, bold group, and for some 
years it grew very vigorously with me, but at 
last perished from cold or water-rats—I can¬ 
not say which. It is well worth trying again. 
It is supposed to be a hybrid of the Baby¬ 
lonian and our native Crack "Willow. In 
planting this and all new or rare Willows, we 
should insist on having them on their own 
roots, as, while grafted on strong, common 
kinds, they might be purchased a little larger 
and with more stem, in the end we should 
probably have to pay for it by the loss or 
weakening of the tree. There should not be 
any difficulty in training standards of such 
trees from layers and cuttings. 

Babylonian Willow (S. babylonica).— 
This is the best known of the larger weeping 
Willows, and is often planted. It is of doubt¬ 
ful origin, and has a number of synonyms, 
none of which, however, is as good as the 
name given here. It is said to have come 
from China. The main fact that concerns us 
is its value and great beauty. It is common 
in Ireland and southern and western valleys 
in England; but here and there one meets 
with a district from which it is absent, per¬ 
haps owing to its slight tenderness. A very 
graceful form of the Babylonian Willow is 
S. b. ramulis aureis, which is said to be the 
best of the drooping Willows. 

S. Salamoni. —This is thought to be a 
hybrid between the Babylonian Willow and 
the white Willow. It is more pendulous 
than either, and its crown is wider. 

S. blegantissima is a Willow of uncertain 
origin, very hardy and graceful and tall, with 
wiae-apart, drooping branches, generally yel¬ 
low-green. Its habit is more spreading than 
that of the Babylonian Willow’. 

The black Willow (Salix nigra).— Many 
Willows are natives of America, but for the 
most part do not attain to the size or grace 
of our European kinds. The largest, and, ac¬ 
cording to Sargent, the most tree-like of the 
American Willows is the black Willow. It 
grows usually 30 feet to 40 feet, but occasion¬ 
ally 100 feet high, in level ground near rivers 
and lakes, and is a native from New Bruns¬ 
wick to the northern lakes of Florida, and 
eastward through Dakota and Nebraska to 
California, being most abundant in the basin 
of the Mississippi River. I have plants of it 
which are very graceful and light in leaf 
effect, and of a pale pretty green colour, but 
thev are as yet too small to show tree form. 

These are all the Willows known to us w ith 
any claim to tree dignity. Let us hope that 
explorations in China and Manchuria will 
add to their number. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Fuch8la-flowered Gooseberry (Ribes 
speeiosum).—This shrub is sometimes met 
with as R. fuchsioides, a name which corre¬ 
sponds with the common name by which the 
species is known. It is the most*ornamental 
species in the Gooseberry section of the 
genus, and occupies a similar place amongst 
the Gooseberries to that which R. san- 
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guineum does amongst the Currants. The 
common name has been adopted on account 
of the superficial resemblance between its 
flowers and those of the Fuchsia. This re¬ 
semblance is accounted for by the pendulous 
habit of the blooms, their long, slender 
structure and long, thread-like stamens, 
which protrude beyond the petals. The 
colour is bright red, hence the conspicuous 
appearance of a well-flowered plant. As in 
the other Gooseberries, the branches are 
well armed with spines, stout ones in this 
case being intermingled with others of a less 
ferocious character. The stems and spines 
aro bright brown, which makes them notice¬ 
able in winter. The leaves appear early, and 
it commonly happens that the branches are 
clothed with green towards the end of 
February. Flowers also appear early. 
Bushes grown .against walls may be ex¬ 
pected to bloom in Maroh, and those in the 
open ground a month later. On the earli¬ 
ness or lateness of the season, however, a 
great deal depends. Like other Ribes, this 
thrives in ordinary garden soil. It is a 
native of California, and has for many years 
been an occupant of our gardens.—D. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crocuses and birds.— In reply to your cor¬ 
respondent, who complains of his Crocuses 
being attacked by Chaffinches, I may mention 
that these flowers are particularly attractive 
to all kinds of birds, botn large and small. 
During the last fortnight most of the Crocus 
flowers—especially the yellow kinds—in this 
garden were nipped off at the roots by phea¬ 
sants, and at the same time they are eaten 
readily by canaries if put into their cages. I 
have also known a bird, a native of Jamaica, 
which, though insectivorous, will go directly 
to a pot of Crocuses when let out of his cage, 
and pick off one at the base of the stem, 
exactly as a sparrow might do in the garden 
outside. I. J. Denroche-Smith, Balhary, 
Meigle, N.13. 

-In answer to your correspondent J. H. 

Raynor, in your issue of the 25th inst., I am 
able, as a frequent eye-witness, to inform him 
that sparrows are the marauders which wan¬ 
tonly destroy the Crocuses, Polyanthuses, 
Pinks, Primroses, and even Snowdrops. I 
have now a small garden in a seaside town, a 
tiny replica of the larger one to which I had 
been accustomed. It is full of spring-flower¬ 
ing plants, the edgings of the borders com¬ 
posed of Violas, Saxifrages, Primroses, 
Thrift, and various other plants. The walls 
ef the house are partly covered with Ivy and 
evergreen Honeysuckle, which afford every 
opportunity to the sparrows, which shelter in 
the Ivy in winter, and make nests in it in the 
spring. They pick all the hearts out of the 
Pinks and the Thrift, they destroy the buds of 
the Primroses and Polyanthuses, they even 
nip pieces out of the young leaves and toss 
them on the ground. They sit on the path 
and peck at all the young growths of the 
edging-plants. Even in winter (when they 
share—against my will 1 —my hospitality with 
my favourite robin, thrushes, and blackbirds) 
they will drag out pieces of plants and leave 
them lying on the ground. I have only two 
methods of defence against these depreda¬ 
tions. I stretch stout black thread about 
4 inches above my Crocuses, etc., and spar¬ 
rows, being suspicious as well as otherwise 
unworthy, are afraid of a trap. My second 
method is to dust my plants with Tobacco- 
powder, apparently the only vegetable matter 
these sparrows will not touch; hence my 
Crocuses endure, while those of roy neigh¬ 
bours are destroyed, and my Pinks are saved, 
but the damage the sparrows do to other 
plants is unspeakable.—K. M. 

Insects in glass-houses.— Where there is 
warmth there will probably be insects, espe¬ 
cially aphides, and they will soon be busy on 
the young shoots of Roses and other plants. 
The vaporiser and nicotine will make short 
work of them, but it should be used as soon 
as insects appear, for no plant can be sub¬ 
jected to a bad attack without loss of health. 
It is well to anticipate the attack and save 


the health of the plant. There is economy in 
this in both time and material. The same 
treatment will clear out thrips, which eat the 
green matter from the leaves of Crotons and 
other smooth-leaved plants in the stove. I 
have often wondered why these insects are 
only found on plants where the foliage is 
smooth and free from hairs.—H. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES* 


ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. 
“Enthusiast,” in liis letter in the issue For 
April 15th, strikes the one weak point in 
own-root Roses in his remark that “ when 
planting Brier stocks one confidently expects 
95 per cent, to live” (I presume he means 
when budding). “Can this be said of 
cuttings?” No, it cannot when they are 
struck in the open. I have, in a favourable 
season, reared 75 per cent., but am quite 
satisfied to get 50 per cent. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in getting the cuttings to strike, the 
trying time for them is the spring following. 
They will survive a hard winter if it is not 
wet,* but it is the bitter east winds and sharp 
frosts in April and May, coming just as the 
young cuttings are throwing out shoots, that 
are so fatal. This last winter and early 
spring have been ideal for Rose-cuttings, but 
a bitter week like the first week in April, 
which we have just gone through, is enough 
to kill 70 per cent, of them. I have been 
trying a few this season under handlights, 
and so far have been very successful. 

“Enthusiast” says own-root Roses are 
frequently very leggy. If that is liis experi¬ 
ence his cuttings must either have been im¬ 
properly taken or else his young plants 
wrongly pruned—most likely the former. 
One of the features of own-root plants is the 
number—I might say excessive number—of 
shoots they send up from the base. 

There will always be those who swear by 
budded Roses and nothing else, and those 
who believe in own-roots, but “Enthusiast ” 
is wrong when he says that the main point 
against budded Roses is the liability of 
suckers. If a Rose is properly looked after 
suckers are seldom troublesome. No; the 
chief objection to budded Roses is that so 
many, after a year or two, will dwindle and 
die. Ask any amateur his experience with 
standards, for instance, and he will tell you 
that a season seldom passes without his 
losing some of them. And this is where the 
own-root plant scores—in its wonderful 
hardiness. C. N. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Polyantha Roses.— The present is 
an excellent time to increase stock of these 
delightful little Roses, where one has a lew 
plants in pots. Any points, or short lengths 
of half-ripened wood, will root as freely as a 
Fuchsia. Lengths of growth carrying three or 
more eyes, but not exceeding 4 inches long, 
are the most suitable. A longer shoot may¬ 
be cut up, and will strike as well as the grow¬ 
ing points. Use a compost of three parts 
pure loam to one part of sharp sand, placing 
a little more sand on the top. Make fairly 
firm, but not tight, then the cuttings can be 
pressed in without the aid of a dibber, thu* 
ensuring a firm bottom, and no risk of hang¬ 
ing the cutting and leaving any space between 
it and the end of the hole. About a dozen 
can be put into a 5-inch pot. Water well 
once, and then put the cuttings in the propa- 
gating-box or case, treating them similar to 
Verbenas and Heliotropes, except to keep 
close a little longer.—P. U. 

Pruning Roses (A. Cut back Richmond, 
Grand Due A. de Luxembourg, Betty, Mme. Falcot. 
and Liberty, so as to leave about a third of their 
length; but take care to cut to a promising eye 
facing outwards, never towards the centre of the 
plant. Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, and 
Warrior may be cut back half way. In some respects 
the above advice does not agree with that of cutting 
down hard the first year from planting, but it is 
how we would treat the varieties you mention, more 
especially ae they were planted in such good time. 
Your questions are clearer than many received, so we 
are able to answer more definitely. Prune as soou 
as possible now. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION EMPIRE DAY. 

New Carnations of the perpetual-flowering 
class and pink-flowered varieties in parti¬ 
cular, are now appearing at a great rate, 
and there is the probability of the British 
raiser of such things outstripping or becom¬ 
ing a serious competitor to the American. 
At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the 28th ult. Mr. E. Smith, En¬ 
field, had three varieties up for certificates, 
each of which a couple or so years ago would 
have gained the coveted award. Empire 
Day, a deep, riohly-ooloured salmon-pink, 
was the best of the set, scoring points over 
the others by reason of its rich colour-tone. 
Its merit, indeed, is centred in its colour 
and its artistic bearing, the variety posses- 


in height,' and carrying heads of pure white 
flowers throughout March and April, fol¬ 
lowed by E. riparium, also with white flowers 
and much more spreading than either of the 
other two.—J. M. 

THE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION. 

[Continued J>om pcuje 228.) 

Cuttings. —“ Cuttings,” so-called, are the 
perpetuating growths or shoots on the plant 
| which follow immediately at the base of a 
flowering stem, and, retained sufficiently 
long, would each produce a flower of its own. 

1 Each pair of leaves is capable of producing 
| such a shoot, though in the majority of in¬ 
stances one or two take the lead on each 
stem. A good type of cutting should not be 
1 less than 4 inches in length when made ready 


greater strength if left upon the plant for a 
time, and it will appeal to all when I say 
that there is no sustaining influence or 
power greater than that of the parent to the 
offspring. I have already referred to the 
base diameter of a cutting, and from this it 
may be gathered that “joint cuttings” are 
those preferred. Such a deduction would be 
perfectly justified. Formerly, the “small 
side shoots with a heel ” were the order of 
the day. Now, with the knowledge that 
comes of years and continued experience, I 
unhesitatingly pronounce in favour of joint- 
made cuttings. It is not that the “heel” 
cuttings will not root—I have rooted them to 
100 per cent.—but, speaking generally, they 
are fur more likely to drop their roots in the 
first transfer from the cutting-bed to the pot 
than are those made to the joint. This I 
believe to be due to the restricted basal area 



Carnation Empire Day. From flowers shown by Mr. 8raith, Enfield, Middlesex. 


sing, so far as I could discover, little or no 
perfume. As shown, the calyx of each of the 
many flowers exhibited displayed no tend¬ 
ency to splitting, and if this is retained 
the variety will not lack admirers. The ste.n 
is good, and the flower, as will be seen by 
the illustration, is of goodly proportions. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Eupatoriums.— These are useful flowering 
plants for the greenhouse, and respond to the 
treatment usually meted out to the Salvia. 
Cuttings inserted in April and put into a 
little warmth, and kept moderately close, 
quickly root, and, if potted on as required, 
will make good specimens by the autumn, 
9-inch pots being large enough for either 
variety. An earlv-flowering variety, E. 
Weinmannianuin, is hardy in the warmer coun¬ 
ties, and makes a grand display during Octo¬ 
ber and November unless severe frost occurs, 
nnd it is equally useful for pots. E. petiolare 
is a strong growing variety, reaching 5 feet 
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| for insertion, measured from its base to the 
j tips of the undeveloped heart-leaves. Slips 
i or side-shoots of about one-half this length 
' are not infrequently recommended, those who 
advocate them failing to appreciate their 
small size or insignificance. A small cutting, 
too, is not infrequently a weakly one also, 
and from such as these good, vigorous breaks 
later on can hardly be expected. Moreover, 
a cutting, to make a successful plant ulti¬ 
mately, depends not so much, perhaps, upon 
its size as upon its youthful freshness and 
general vitality. It should neither be too 
succulent nor hard nor wiry, but of a fresh¬ 
ness capable of an early and abundant root¬ 
ing. If one might venture upon reducing 
such things to some sort of measure, it would 
be to say that the base diameter of a made 
I cutting should not be less in size than that 
i of Wheat-straw. Below this size the cuttings 
! are weaklings comparatively, capable only of 
! root production in proportion. Shoots or 
growths of less size than that named gain 


of the heel cutting, as also its hardness when 
compared to that of the other type men¬ 
tioned. Moreover, the early success of a 
young plant naturally depends upon the abun¬ 
dance of its root-fibres, and no second glance 
will be required to realise that the joint-made 
cutting carries a maximum number of roots. 
In other words, the basal area of a joint- 
made cutting is usually double that of the 
“ heel ” cutting, and, all else being equal, 
root-fibres will presently be emitted pro rata. 
Cool-grown cuttings are of the greatest pos¬ 
sible importance—their value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Suitable soils for cuttings.— These 
should be composed entirely of sand or of 
fine soil and sand in equal parts, well mixed 
together. Sandy soil with a good sprinkling 
of sand on the surface—the old orthodox way 
—has its drawbacks. In certain instances— 
i.e., where the sand is liable to become 
quickly or frequently dry on the eurfnee—it 
is a delusion and a snare, the inexperienced 
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worker being tempted to afford water to 
it when the soil below, in which the cuttings 
not infrequently rest, is already fully wet for 
its purpose. The primary function of sand 
in the circumstances is that of securing a 
uniform degree of warmth, chiefly by the 
quick dispersal of undue moisture. Hence, 
a bed of sand 2 inches in thickness will be 
found suitable for all purposes. It should 
be washed to secure cleanliness, and, this 
done, any of the many kinds may be em¬ 
ployed. River sand, if not too gritty and 
open, does excellently. Sand, when used 
alone, should be made as firm as possible be¬ 
fore inserting the cuttings. This firmness 
may be secured by beating it down with a 
brick. 

Position for thb cuttings.— The depth 
of sand named may be placed on slates or 
tiles on the greenhouse stage, or, if an im¬ 
provised frame be set up, covered with a 
small light or some sheets of glass, not much 
more will be required. As a rule, far too 
much heat is employed for the cuttings, and 
I have seen over and over again excellent 
gardeners coddling up among the Eucharis 
and Gardenias, cuttings which would have 
been a thousand times happier had they been 
in the company of the bedding Pelargoniums 
in the greenhouse. The Carnation is of such 
a hardy nature comparatively, delighting in 
a temperature of 45 degs. or 50 degs., that 
but a very slight increase upon these tem¬ 
peratures is necessary to root the cuttings 
with perfect success. In fine, a temperature 
of 55 degs. should be accepted as the maxi¬ 
mum, aiming always to secure a cool top and 
the fullest light. In this connection the old- 
fashioned hot-bed, affording its warmth from 
below, is an excellent example. Cuttings 
may be rooted in a much higher temperature 
than that given, and the softer cuttings of 
the early part of the year may endure it for 
a time. Its general effect is weakening, 
however, and it is neither desirable nor essen¬ 
tial. The autumn cuttings taken from the 
old plants are less exacting, and, taking 
much longer to form roots, are better if given 
cold-frame treatment. 

General treatment.—To frequent water¬ 
ings, whether by driblets or the equally bad 
“ spraying ” or “dewing ” them over, may be 
traced the failure of many a lot of good cut¬ 
tings, and should be avoided. The autumn 
cuttings may, indeed, have a good soaking 
when inserted, and carry almost till rooted, 
whereas the softer cuttings of the moment 
may require attention in such matters once 
a week. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down, however, since much depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances. In a general way, where frame- 
lights are employed, or, indeed, glass cover¬ 
ing of any kind, these should be removed at 
night, in order to dispel damp—in fact, so 
accommodating are these modern types of 
Carnations that thousands of cuttings are 
rooted in the open greenhouse, with no more 
covering than is afforded by the roof-glaes— 
hence, in such conditions, the cuttings are 
virtually immune from damp. 

Potting off. —The softer cuttings of the 
early months of the year, in the conditions 
named, take from three weeks to a month to 
form roots, and, thus hardily grown, suffer 
much less when transferred to pots. This 
should take place when it is seen that the 
majority are rooted—i.c., when it is seen that 
the heart-leaves are developing a new growth. 
The soil for the first shift should be of good 
fibrous loam three parts, with sand, leaf- 
mould, and old manure (the latter finely 
sifted) in equal quantities, to form the other 
part. Pots of 3 inches diameter will be ample. 
The soil should be on the dry side, and the 
potting be done quite firmly. Good Carna¬ 
tion plants or flowers cannot be had from 
loosely-potted examples, hence " firm pot¬ 
ting,” if an oft-repeated phrase, is absolutely 
essential. The pots should be perfectly 
clean and quite dry when used. The dirty 
pot, whose choked pores may also contain 
disease germs, are far too frequently em¬ 
ployed by the amateur, who ignores or over¬ 
looks the important fact that healthy sur¬ 
roundings are ae essential to vegetable as to 
animal life if the best results are to be 
achieved. Rather less than | inch epnee 


should be allowed in each pot for affording 
water to the plant, the overfilling of the pots 
with soil not permitting the sprinkling of 
water given to reach the lower roots. Given 
a thorough watering the day following the 
potting, the young plants in January and 
February should require no more for a week. 

Stopping. —A small matter, of great im¬ 
portance. In a month from the potting the 
lants will have become well-established and 
e ready for stopping— i.c., having the points 
removed. If the cuttings were of the leafy, 
well-furnished order when inserted, the stop¬ 
ping now will be simple enough. It consists 
merely in the pinching or breaking off the top 
of the plant in such a way that three or four 
pairs of leaves remain below the point 
operated upon. The shoot should be pinched 
out midway between two joints. Expert cul¬ 
tivators can and do take out the young point 
by a sharp upward movement, much in the 
same way that a “piping,” so-called, is re¬ 
moved from a Pink. The stopping induces 
the formation of “ breaks,” or new growths, 
and their increase constitutes the basis of the 
new plants. At any time when these new 
breaks are 2 inches in length or thereabouts, 
the young plants should be shifted into 5-inch 
pots. 

Potting on.—“P otting off” is a phrase 
applied to the first pot the plant receives, 

“ potting on ” denoting the subsequent serial 
shifts. At this stage of the plant’s existence 
liberal treatment should be meted out to it. 
For example, it would be useless to transfer a 
plant already in a 3-inch pot to another of 
3£ inches or 4 inches across, hence a liberal 
shift from a 3-inch to a 5-inch pot is that best 
calculated to secure a steady, continuous 
growth. Checks, like delays, are dangerous, 
and must not be permitted. It is, indeed, 
the infancy of the plant—the time when 
its limbs should be developed to the full. The 
shifts from pot to pot should be given in a 
sort of double-quick time, so that a standstill 
is an impossible thing. A plant, rooted and 
first potted in January, should, by the middle 
of March, have received its first stop, made 
its new breaks, and be ready—a little bush 
of three or five shoots—for its 5-inch pot, and 
for its final shift into a fl inch or 7-inch pot 
early in June, the first-made 6hoots having 
in the meantime received a further stopping 
or pinching. The soil for all of these should 
be of the same materials as at first, and of 
similar proportions, employing bone-meal at 
the rate of a 6-inch potful to each 2 bushels of 
soil as an addition. It will thus be 6een that 
considerable importance is attached to push- j 
ing the plant along in its youth, and if this 
be done, its ultimate success will be already 
more than half assured. The point is em¬ 
phasised here because of the practical impos¬ 
sibility of subsequently getting into a vigo¬ 
rous growth the plant that has been starved, 
or whose stem has become contracted, 
strangled, hide-bound, or what you will in its 
youth. A well-grown Carnation plant at the 
end of a season should have at ground level 
astern of the size of the small finger, and such 
as this can only be secured in the manner and 
by the method I have indicated. The thin, 
wiry, and undeveloped stem is commonplace 
with the amateur, the latter apparently not 
appreciating or not having the time or con¬ 
venience for pushing on the plants when these 
most need it. The only corrective for the 
shortcoming described is the prompt, sys¬ 
tematic attention to the details here laid 
down, since no feeding, no artificial or or¬ 
ganic manures, and no subsequent treatment 
or soil can hope to remedy the defects of 
youth. Too dry an atmospheric condition or 
insufficient supplies of moisture at the root 
are both calculated to set up a starved con¬ 
dition of the plant, and, incidentally, to en¬ 
courage that terrible scourge, red-spider. 
Firm potting in all stages, adequate supplies 
of water, perfect drainage, w ith the necessary 
tying and staking as growth proceeds, are 
among the items requiring day-by-day atten¬ 
tion. To such as these should be added the 
Housing of the plants, which should be 
done about mid-August or even earlier. How 
early it is not easy to state, since the weather, 
the season, and the desires of the owner for 
early or lat® bloom have each and all to be 


considered in connection, and, not less so, 
the variety grown, its susceptibility or im¬ 
munity from rust more particularly. Of 
such things I may write more anon, believing 
sufficient has been said for the moment. 

E. H. Jenkins. ' 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

I*ily of the Valley failing.— Could you tell me 
why my Lilies of the Valley have failed? I planted 
some root** from the open ground at Christmas in 
' pots and tubs, using ordinary 6oil with leaf-mould. 
Some were in the window of a room with gas and 
fire, others in a room without either. They look 
perfectly healthy, but when the flowers emerged from 
the sheath all became brown and failed to expand. 
They have never been allowed to get dry, so I cannot 
understand why they failed. Any advice will much 
oblige.—FERMOY. 

[The most probable cause of the failure is 
the inactivity of the root-fibres, in conjunc¬ 
tion with undeveloped crowns. For forcing, 
the crow ns of the Lily of the Valiev must be 
of a certain age or size, and the plants are 
specially grown to this end. The garden 
clumps, of which you doubtless write, were 
quite unsuited to the work, and with late 
lifting, the inevitable has happened. In all 
probability, the greatest expert of the day 
would have achieved no better results. 
Where the Lily of the Valiev is thinly and 
well grown in rows, the lifting should be done 
early in October, and only the largest crowne 
selected for the work. Even so, the plants 
should be grown in a dark cellar or frame till 
the flowers are nearly ready to expand.] 

Gilia coronopifolia.— Would you kindly tell roe 
about the cultivation of a very exquisite flowering 
plant called Gilia coronopifolia? When grown from 
seed ought the plant to be pinched to make it branch 
at the sides, aud ought the soil to be rich as for 
Balsams? If required for show August l6t, when 
ought the seed to be sown? Can it be grown for 
show in a G-inch pot, and does it require great heat, 
or would a cool greenhouse suit it best?—M. A. M. 

[This plant requires twelve to fourteen 
months from seed-sowing to make a good 
flowering. For the August show you might 
sow twelve months in advance, raising the 
seedlings in the cool greenhouse, and giving 
similar treatment subsequently. At no time 
should the plant be grown in much heat, as 
it inclines to run up naturally. We should 
not advise you to 6top or pinch tho plants 
unless this be done very early—say, when 
the seedlings are 6 inches or so high. If 
stopped later, the spikes would be small and 
insignificant. Afford tho plants liberal treat¬ 
ment from the first, grow them in a light, 
airy position, and during the first six months 
keep them quite near the glass. Get the 
seedlings early established in 4-inch pots, and 
give them their flowering pots in February or 
March.] 

Pelargoniums dying off.— I observe in 
the issue for April 15th, page 213, an inquiry 
as to the cause of Pelargoniums dying off. 
Last yeax I experienced the same trouble. 

I followed my usual course of striking the 
cuttings in boxes, and later on in the spring 
potting them into 3-inch pots from which to 
plant them out. I used no manure. After 
transferring the cuttings from the boxes to 
the pots (still using no manure) many of 
them damped or rotted off. This I con¬ 
sidered was due to some extraordinary cause, 
as the course which I had followed was the 
same as I had been accustomed to adopt, and 
in previous years it had been successful. I 
came to the conclusion that it might be due 
to excessive moisture, and that when the 
plants were taken from the boxes and put 
into pots and into fresh, moist soil the stems 
of the plants (which generally are rather 
drawn and require to be potted deeply) were 
affected by the moisture of the new soil, and 
thus made to damp and rot off. Keeping 
this idea in view, I decided to adopt a dif¬ 
ferent plan, and I struck the cuttings this 
time in 3-inch pots, from which I intend to 
bed them out. I have found this treatment 
answer admirably. I potted over 1,000 
cuttings, including Paul Crampel, Jacoby, 
Crystal Palace Gem, tricolors, bronzes, 
Happy Thought, and Ivy-leaf, and not more 
than twenty have gone down, and I have the 
finest lot of plants for bedding out that I 
have had for many years. I believe that 
this treatment is a cure for the trouble, 
which I do not think is a disease, but a 
matter of treatment.— Guo. Clark, Tht 
Garden*, Lamhley Bank, Scotby, Carlisle. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS LADY MARGARET 
BOSCAWEN. 

Little more than the picture is required in 
this instance to indicate that the variety 


garden value and popularity depends. It is 
a member of the N. incomparabilis set, a 
giant among the chalice-cupped varieties, 
and a bicolor to boot. Broadly speaking, it 
may be likened to a big bicolor Sir Watkin, 
and, like it, invaluable where striking effects 
are required. The broad, overlapping seg- 


able, and a plant worth growing by those de¬ 
siring one of the very best. It has received 
the first-class certificate of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. _E. II. J. 

DAFFODIL NOTES. 

A local spring show brought together a fine 



Narcissus Lady Margaret Boscawcn. From a photograph of flowers in Mr. Kingsmill's garden at Harrow Weald. 


named is one of great boldness and fine pro¬ 
portions. It also possesses in a marked 
degree an imposing presence, and with it 
that best of all attributes, perhaps, a 
vigorous growth, upon which so much of its 

Digitized by Google 


meats of the perianth are nearly pure white, 
1 the crinoline-shaped crown, wnich is more 
protruded and expanded than in most varie¬ 
ties, being of a rich golden-yellow. Though 
by no means a novelty, it is still indispens- 


, collection of flowering bulbs, Daffodils, Hya¬ 
cinths, and Tulips, the firet-named especially 
being strongly represented, nearly all well- 
known sorts, for as yet the newer varieties 
; are by no means common. 1 do not mean 
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the very highly-priced seedlings, which are 
quite out of the reach of the ordinary grower, 
but varieties which have been in commerce 
some years, and have not as yet taken the 
place of older sorts, either for pots or outside 
planting. Unless some particular variety 
was specified, the 6orts most in evidence in 
their respective sections were Emperor, 
Bicolor Victoria, Sir Watkin, Beauty, Barri 
conspicuus, Mrs. Langtry, and Albicans. In 
the few classes for special kinds I noticed one 
or two cases of incorrect naming, and where 
growers are not quite sure they are right, it 
is advisable to get the opinion of a specialist 
before showing, and so avoid disqualification. 

It is certain that the special beauties of 
some of the newer kinds, the massive trum¬ 
pets, with their clear pure colours, the bril¬ 
liant shades in the cups of the newer forms 
of the chalice-cup section, and the delicate 
beauty of the Leedsi group, lead one to wish 
for the time when they, too, may be promi¬ 
nent objects in our gardens. It would be 
interesting, with the view to employing them 
in extensive planting schemes, for which the 
older sorts have proved so useful, if one could 
do a little annual planting with a few choice 
things in the different sections, placing them, 
so far as soil and situation are concerned, in 
somewhat similar positions as where they 
are likely to be employed on a large scale. 
In the same way, the naturalisation of the 
better-known sorts mentioned above (not for¬ 
getting poeticus) was the outcome of experi¬ 
ments on a small scale, the thought of the 
pleasure that might be derived from them, 
after seeing the marvellous displays of our 
old native Daffodil where thoroughly at home 
in many a copse in some of our* southern 
counties. There is little doubt as to the 
value of many of the newer kinds for pots, 
the delicate flowers more so than the huge 
trumpets, selections from the Leedsi, poeti- 
cu.s, and similar kinds, also Queen of Spain, 
grown in small ornamental bowls in prepared 
fibre, shell, and charcoal mixture, being very 
much in favour for the dwelling-house during 
the early spring months. With a judicious 
selection of varieties, early, mid-season, and 
late-flowering, thev can be had in bloom for 
nearly three months. The great point is to 
grow them along in a cold-frame or house 
until flower-buds are well on the point of 
bursting, and, when growth is active, to keep 
the compost always moist. Although no pro¬ 
vision is made in these bowls for the escape 
of water, there is no danger of sourness or 
bad smells if the above compost is used. 

_E. B. 8. 

FLOWERS ON GALVANISED ROOFS. 
The most hideous thing of our time in the 
country landscape is the galvanised iron 
roof, and when this is used in the garden (a 
most unfortunate waste) it is difficult to 
know what to do with it. Miss Jekyll makes, 
in Country Life, a good suggestion, which is 
to cover the ugly roof with plants in some¬ 
what the same way as the Swedes do their 
bark-covered houses. 

“ Corrugated iron is cheap, and it can be 
laid at a very low pitch, often a matter of 
importance when a shed is to be built as a 
lean-io against a wall that has no height to 
spare. But the thing is so unsightly that often 
the use of it is considered to be out of the 
question. The case, however, is not so hope¬ 
less as it may appear, for by the exercise of 
o little ingenuity the hideous expanse of cor¬ 
rugated iron can be made not only not un¬ 
sightly, but actually a thing of beauty. It is 
done by putting 4 inches to 6 inches of soil 
on the’ iron and growing on it such plants 
as will thrive on a shallow bed that is likely 
to become more or lesB dry. To guard 
against the danger of heavy rain causing the 
soil to shift before it has become consoli¬ 
dated and more or less matted with the roots 
of the plants, something, either of wo?d or 
iron, is fixed horizontally across the middle 
of the roof, or two such bars, if the roof 
measures much more than 12 feet from eaves 
to top. Angle iron, of a depth of not less 
than 2 inches, does well, but in such a roof 
in the present writer’s garden the bar is a 
piece of w’ood about 2§ inches square in sec¬ 
tion. Another such piece is fixed just over 
the eaves to stop earthy dtbris from falling 


into the gutter. These bars were well coated 
with the thick paint refuse that painters call 
“smudge” to prevent rotting. The soil used 
was sandy peat, because it was more likely 
to be free from weeds than ordinary garden 
soil. A thin slab of Fir with the bark on is 
fixed just in front of the gutter, so that both 
the gutter and the corrugated edge are 
hidden. The earth, being tightly packed 
together and consolidated by treading, was 
planted with Stonecrops. The effect is 
charming when the Stonecrops are in flower, 
and when they are out of bloom the quiet 
colour of the leaves and the small Grasses 
that grow between, and what is seen of the 
earthy surface, so exactly match that of the 
tiled roof of the old barn, to which it is a 
lean-to, that it quite escapes notice.” 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Encrusted Saxifrages.— These axe now 
beginning to put on their spring garb. As 
the days brighten and the sun shows itself 
more frequently the encrustations get 
brighter. In autumn and spring the full 
beauty of the-se little alpines is displayed. 
In the great heat of summer and under the 
influence of frost and cold rains they lose 
some of their brightness, although, by 
reason of their powers of resistance to varia¬ 
tions of temperature, they always please. 
In good-sized clumps, such kinds as rosu- 
laris, intermedia, Aizoon, minima, pyra- 
midalis, etc., are just now very attractive. 

Cyclamens under trees. — Cyclamen 
neapolitanum is one of those tilings that 
should be largely used for clothing the 
ground under summer-leafing trees. When 
these are bare, the handsome, variegated 
foliage of the Cyclamen fills a void and de¬ 
lights the eye from the fall of the leaf on 
through the dull wintry months. In fairly 
free soil it will be a joy for many years 
with no further trouble. 

Snowdrops among Ferns. —Wherever 
hardy Ferns are planted Snowdrops, double 
and single, should be dotted among them. 
Ferns love moisture, so do Snowdrops, and 
if the decayed fronds are not cleared away 
the Snowdrops get just the nourishment they 
need. Snowdrops often fail in vigor because 
the grower does not realise that they may in 
the course of time suffer from partial starva¬ 
tion. They exhaust the nutritive elements 
contained in the ground at the time of plant¬ 
ing, these not being replaced by top-dressing. 
It is probable that such kinds as Elwesi, 
plicatus, etc., which in many places are un¬ 
satisfactory, would be more at home under 
such conditions. The hardy fernery in 
February is not very attractive. Snowdrops 
brighten it at this early date and shorten 
the period between the decay of the foliage 
and the pushing forth of new fronds. 

Early Saxifrages.— Three kinds that 
came into bloom with me in the last days of 
February were Burseriana, pyrenaica, and 
marginata. The last named, which has not 
been many years in commerce, resembles 
Burseriana in colour of flowers, but the 
foliage comes near to the encrusted kinds. 
Pyrenaica is a member of a small section 
of which oppositifolia is the type. The 
crimson-purple blossoms are very telling. 
Select a cosy, sunny corner, and plant these 
three Saxifrages with a background of Snow¬ 
drops, Crocus Imperati, and Anemone 
blanda, and you will have a pretty floral 
picture as soon as the influence of the early 
spring sun is felt. 

BERBERTS BUXIFOLIA NANA AND PYOMiEA. 
—Where the rock garden is fairly extensive, 
and especially where the arrangement is on 
♦he more natural plan, the stones cropping 
here and there out of the soil, instead of 
being piled one on the other, these two 
chvarf forms of a charming flowering shrub 
may well be used. They flower freely, and 
the rich green foliage is very pleasing. I 
am strongly in favour of using very dwarf 
evergreens sparingly in the rock garden. To 
me they seem to impart a more natural 
aspect, *and they certainly add to its attrac¬ 
tiveness, especially in winter, when there is 
comparatively little verdure. 

Solomon’s Seal in the woodland. —The 
vigorous, enduring nature of this old hardy 
plant enables it to oonteml with most other 


forms of plant life and to hold its own and 
be happy where hardy flowers generally 
would linger and ultimately perish. In some 
wild places, such as exist in many gardens, 
Solomon’s Seal is quite at home, and once 
established only the dense shade of ever¬ 
green trees will kill it. In the flower border 
it is too encroaching. Put it with the Prim¬ 
rose, the Blue Bell, and Lily of the Valley, 
and it will be in its place. Solomon’s Seal 
properly used is one of our most valuable 
hardy plants, and might be much more 
extensively planted than is now the case. 

J. COBNHILL. 


THE GREEK WINDFLOWER 
(Anemone blanda). 

Early flowers such as Anemone blanda, 
generally known as the Greek Windflower, 
although more widely spread in its habitats 
than would justify the narrower limits sug¬ 
gested by the name, are always enjoyed. 
When we see a group of this Windflower in 
bloom in February or March we cannot but 
feel glad that such a charming little flower is 
vouchsafed to us. Of much the same char¬ 
acter as the Apennine Windflower (A. apen- 
nina), it is even more beautiful, and is, in 
reality, one of the choicest of our early hardy 
flowers. It is earlier than A. apennina, and 
also dw r arfer, while it grows with less 
freedom, and is but slow of increase, so that 
we cannot expect to meet with it in myriads 
in the little glades in our larger domains or 
in thousands in the Grass under trees, as wre 
may now and again meet with its Apennine 
sister-flow'er. Yet in the rock garden, in the 
Grass, or near the front of a choice border, 
this charming Anemone is exouisite with its 
blooms of fine blue of varying shades. The 
flowers are, as indicated, of a good blue, as 
a whole, but the tints vary considerably, and 
some plants give blooms of a much more in¬ 
tense blue than others. A very dark-coloured 
form is called Ingram’s variety, and a choice 
form it is when obtainable true to name. 
There are some pretty white forms, also, but 
one of the prettiest of all is the variety 
scythinica, in which the outside of the seg¬ 
ments is blue and the interior white. It is 
one of the most admired of all the forms of 
A. blanda. Pink or pinkish forms are much 
sought after, and some of these have been 
selected from imported plants or have been 
raised from seeds. These are beautiful, but 
it is doubtful if, in the long run, we are not 
prepared to admit that, after all, the deep- 
blue flowers are not the prettiest. 

The cultivation of A blanda is not diffi¬ 
cult. A mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
is often recommended, but it appears to do 
even better in a stiffish soil, and some very 
fine blooms are produced in such a medium, 
while the plants also increase equally well. 
Planting snould be done in late summer or 
as soon in autumn as the tubers can be pro¬ 
cured. Two inches is a good depth at which 
to plant. S. Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Violets.—I am anx ! ous to improve 
the Violets in my garden. They are planted in two 
borders, one at the foot of a wall facing north-east 
and the other facing south-east. The garden is close 
to the sea, and feels the wind a good deal. The 
Violet is the Princes# of Wales. What ought to be 
done to them in the spring to ensure p’enty of 
flowers? At present the plants are poor and thin. 
What ought to be done to the soil in the w#y of 
manure or leaf mould, and do they require water 
during the summer? Is it possible to grow a white 
Violet?—N emo. 

[To be successful with Violets, young, un¬ 
flowered, and well-rooted runners should be 
planted each year in well-prepared ground in 
April, and in a moderately sheltered—t.s., 
shaded—situation. The Violet plant soon tires 
of its surroundings unless in a few favoured 
situations, hence its annual renewal becomes 
a necessity. The young plant is as great a 
necessity as the well-prepared soil, and old, 
divided plants rarely do well. Dig the soil 
12 inches or 15 inches deep, work in a fair 
amount of well-decayed manure, also leaf- 
mould if the soil is close and retentive, and 
replant with young, vigorous examples with¬ 
out delay. Ir the plants have long occupied 
the borders, a fresh position should bo 
chosen. The chief points to secure success 
are young plants, annual planting, and a 
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fresh position, if possible, encli year, and the 
measure of your success will dej>end upon 
vour appreciation of these facts. White 
Violets may be grown just as easily as the 
coloured, White Czar and Comte de Brazza 
being single and double-flowered respec¬ 
tively.] 

Treatment of Daffodils. -I have just taken a 
house, and down the kitchen garden are rows and 
rows of Daffodils of different sorts, judging by their 
leaves, but hardly one has a flower. I believe at 
different times they have been turned out of pots. 
Will they ever do any good? Would they be of any 
use to plant in a field close by? What are the best 
soil and position for a Lily of the Valley bed?— 
M. C. S., Perth, A’.B. 

[Provided the growth is healthy, there 
need be no question of ultimate success and 
flowering. At present all you can do is to 
encourage a good growth by watering in dry 
weather or giving liquid-manure, if possible, 
and when the foliage dies down, lift, divide, 
and replant them where you will. Many 
kinds prefer moist meadow land, and in such 
do exceedingly well. In dry land or pasture 
the bulbs may simply exist, and flower but 
sparsely. In the replanting avoid putting 
the bulbs in clumps. By planting them singly 
a foot or more asunder in well-dug ground, 
fine groups will presently result, and in good 


I they would be more grown. Some years ago 
i I saw them glorious at Budleigh Salterton, 

! Devon, growing in a narrow border at the 
, top of a wall. The growth w as growing down 
' a bank sloping to a brook. At Chard there 
1 used to be a oig mound covered with them 
| every summer. The soil and situation being 
dry, the leafage was exposed, and the plants 
were a mass of bloom. In the dry, 6andy 
Surrey 6oil nothing can be more effective. 
In one garden I visit the position i6 high and 
dry. Last summer they were planted in big 
masses of one colour, and so freely did they 
1 bloom you could hardly see a leaf. The 
autumn being so prolonged, the plants bloomed 
up till November. All colours are to be had 
in the dwarf forms. Empress of India is 
still much grown.— West Surrey. 

Hybrid Columbines. -Whenever I have 
shown to persons unfamiliar with these 
Columbines drawings of them, they have ex¬ 
pressed delight and a strong wish to have 
some in their gardens. In how’ cheap and 
simple a way is it possible to gratify such 
desire ! All these Aquilegias seed profusely, 
hence seed is plentiful and cheap. For six- 
1 pence, enough seed may be purchased to 
raise hundreds of plants, and if the seed be 
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BLACK HEART CHERRIES. 

This is a large section, and includes at least 
twenty varieties under name, although some 
may have in them trifling differences. Fine 
as are fruits of most varieties when grown 
on bush or standard trees, without doubt the 
sample obtained from the trees grown on 
walls is much superior, some varieties, 
notably Black Tartarian, Bigarrcau de 
Sohreken, and Tradescant’s Black Heart 
furnishing fruit of splendid quality. One of 
the earliest is Early Rivers. It has the merit 
of following rapidly on a warm wall on trees 
grow"n under glass, and if it be gently forced 
in a house then from its ripening in that con¬ 
dition to the finish up of the season with 
late varieties on a west or north wall, a 
Cherry season of some three months is easily 
furnished. Cherry culture in pots has be¬ 
come popular, and very much can be done 
with trees so grown. Still, if there is no heat 
in a house it is not possible to accelerate 
fruiting very much, indeed, trees on a warm 
south wall usually fruit as early as plants in 
a cool-house. It is, however, a great ad¬ 
vantage where trees are in pots that they 
can be shifted inside and outside with great 
ease. 

Of very fine black varieties other than 
those named are Old Black Heart, Bigarreau 
Jaboulav, Black Eagle, Turkey Heart, and 
Windsor. Tradescant’s Black Heart, pre¬ 
viously named, is a late variety. One great 
advantage found in growing Cherries of this 
nature on walls outdoors is that they ca.n bo 
easily netted over, and thus saved from birds. 
Whilst standard trees on Grass in orchards 
will produce very nice fruit, it is not pos¬ 
sible to protect them by netting, and the best 
practice is to plant in great quantity, then 
whilst the fruits are ripening to scare away 
the birds with guns. Neat, well-cared-for 
bush-trees in gardens may be netted over, but 
the work must be efficiently done. One great 
advantage resulting from growing Cherries 
in houses, apart from the undoubted fineness 
of the fruit, is that it is protected from the 
depredations of birds. Cherries are also 
liable to the attacks of aphides. If trees be 
on walls they may be more subject to insect 
attacks, but still can be more easily washed 
than bush-trees. Not only should Cherries 
be liberallv washed with clean water, but if 
any form of insecticide, such as Quass : n 
chips in solution, Gishurst compound, soft- 
soap, or other similar compounds be used, 
a verv heavy washing with clean water should 
soon follow', lest the fruits later taste of any 
of these dressings. Standard Cherry-trees 
suffer little, relatively, from insect pests. 


Black Heart Cherry. 


land your reward will be an abundant flower¬ 
ing. The Lily of the Valley prefers a deep 
bed of rich soil, with a cool situation or its 
equivalent, abundant root moisture. The 
best time for making such a bed is October, 
and plant thinly, ns advised for the Daffo¬ 
dils.] 

Zinnias.— I do not know of any half-hardy 
annual so deceptive as the Zinnia. When we 
see the seedlings pricked off into boxes, we 
are apt to regard them as robust, judging 
from the healthy-looking condition of their 
leaves, but expose them for a short time on a 
shelf near the ventilators, and not infre¬ 
quently they commence to droop. In these 
circumstances it is unwise to hurry them too 
soon into cold-frames, and. further, it is a 
mistake to plant them out-of-doors too early, 
the end of May being quite soon enough, and 
then the plants should have the advantage of 
a bed or border where the maximum amount 
of 6un is felt. More than once I have de¬ 
ferred sowing until the middle of April, and 
then have had plants equal to those sown a 
month previously, with much less coaxing.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Nasturtiums in the garden.— During the 
past autumn mention was made of these by 
severn 1 correspondents. If the seeds cost 
four times the amount they do, most probably 
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of any ordinary good strain, then from 60 
many, or even from a much less quantity, may 
be obtained many seedlings of exceeding 
beauty. Strains, so far ns I have seen them 
presented in quantity by diverse growers, 
differ but little. All contain some of great 
beauty, and it is just these any amateur 
grower should select from to raise others, and 
thus perpetuate the best. Get seed at once, 
and 6ow in shallow boxes on fine soil, keep¬ 
ing the boxes in a frame or greenhouse, or, if 
stood in a warm place outdoors, then covered 
with large panes of glass and shaded during 
sunshine. The seeds are hard-shelled, and 
need some patience, and must have the soil 
kept just moist. From 6iich a sowing plants 
can be raised to plant out where to bloom in 
July, and in the following several years they 
will flower gloriously.—A. D. 

Demon-scented plants. -Tho*e who appreciate 
the refreshing fragrance of the Lemon Verbena 
should lose no time in increasing their stock. Pieces 
of young wood, if taken with a heel, root readily if 
shaded from the sun in a warm-house, and if grown 
on steadily make suitable stuff for planting out in 
June. Another favourite is Eucalyptus citriodora, 
which is easily raised from seed; and, if a little 
coarser than the Verbena, sometimes succeeds where 
the latter is not satisfactory. A third Lemon- 
scented plant is Andropogon 8choennnthus. an Indian 
Grass with the true Lemon scent. It may be planted 
out during summer, but requires warm-house treat¬ 
ment over winter. It may be propagated by division, 
aDd is comparatively unknown.—K bt. 


CORDON PLUMS. 

The note on cordon Plums at page 191 was 
most interesting to me, as I failed with 
several of the varieties named in the articlo 
when grown thus, and came to the conclusion 
that cordon Plums were not profitable. At 
the end of the note referred to there is a 
most valuable hint to avoid early stopping. 
Though one may like the cordons to look 
shapely, the Plum resents stopping, and if 
this is persisted in it leads to canker, 
gumming, and loss of crop. Another point 
which I think is of great inrmortance, and 
which “E. B. S.” does not mention, is soil. 
The trees that with me were almost total 
failures as cordons were on a gravel subsoil, 
and made much growth. This, I think, is 
very bad. Of course, in a small garden one 
can improve the soil, but at times this is not 
done, and the results are unsatisfactory. 
One of the best Plums in the soil mentioned, 
and which made splendid fruit-buds, was 
Early Prolific. The Gages mostly failed. 
Last season I saw a wonderful crop of the 
new Langley Bullace grown as cordons. 
These had been allowed much freedom, and, 
doubtless, to this cause a great deal of the 
success was attributable. Many cordon 
Plums will not stand severe stopping to keep 
them in shape. My objection may be met 
that this is a simple matter by root-pruning 
or lifting. This was not neglected in mv 
case. I fear the Plum in certain soils is a 
difficult tree to manage grown as a cordon. 

Original from 
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This winter I planted in a small garden 
cordon Apples, Pears, and other fruits, but 
though I should have liked to include a few 
Plums, my previous experience of their 
behaviour prevented my doing so, though my 
soil now is totally different, and it might 
have been wise to have tried a few. 1 
thoroughly agree with the remarks that ‘the 
cordon trees are very useful, more especially 
in gardens limited in size, as they are so 
readily protected. The trees I alluded to as 
failures were afterwards thinned out and 
allowed to grow freely, training in side 
shoots, and doing no summer stopping. 
Treated thus, they gave heavy crops. Th,s 
proved that the Plum in certain soils and 
positions resented the cordon mode of cul¬ 
ture, but, given more freedom than the Pear 
and Apple, it may be made most valuable. 

_ H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

G ummin g in Peach-tree*. —Please state the 
cause of gumming of Peach-trees under glass. The 
soil is a good deep loam on chalk. Please also state 
the best treatment of affected trees, externally and 
at the roots?—W. J. D. 

[Gumming in Peach-trees grown under glaee 
ie generally due to a plethora of eap—that is 
to say, sap ie formed m excess of the require¬ 
ments of the tree, and the surplus finds an 
outlet through existing wounds, if any are 
present, or otherwise a rupture of the circu¬ 
latory vessels takes place, through which the 
sap exudes and congeals, thus forming what 
is termed “gum.” The primary cause of this 
exudation of eap lies at the roots of the tree, 
which in these circumstances are invariably 
found, when examined, to be of a gross- 
habited nature, and having but few or no 
fibres attached to them, consequently more 
eap is elaborated than ie necessary for the 
good of the tree, and gumming ensues. 
Strong wood growth is usually attendant on 
gumming, and the stronger the roots the more 
rank is the condition of the wood. The 
. remedy is to lift the trees as early as possible 
next autumn and shorten back to half their 
length all strong roots found. When replant¬ 
ing, work a liberal quantity of old lime- 
rubble or plaster into the border, which will 
serve to check any tendency to excessive root 
growth in future, and cause numbers of roots 
of a more fibrous nature to be produced in¬ 
stead. In the meantime the only thing to be 
done is to let the trees, within reasonable 
limits, make all the growth they can, so that 
the excess of sap shall be appropriated as far 
as possible. Allowing the trees to carry a 
heavier crop than would in other' circum¬ 
stances be justifiable also acts as an antidote. 
To check the formation or elaboration of eap, 
afford the roots no more water than is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the trees in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, and to enable them to perfect their 
crops. An excess of moisture in the soil 
tends to aggravate the evil.] 

Late vinery—distance from glass.— 
When the foliage of Vines at this season or 
later loses colour, it is generally owing to 
the leaves being too near the glass, where the 
fluctuations of the temperature are consider¬ 
able. I once had to deal with a house of this 
kind, but as soon as the trellis was dropped 
to 18 inches from the glass, an improvement 
was soon perceptible. I take it 18 inches 
from the glass is a safe distance where 
large squares and light scantlings are 
used. In the old days, when more wood was 
used, and small squares of glass were the 
rule, there was less fluctuation, and the ven¬ 
tilation more regular. When a vinery is 
closed till eight o’clock in the morning, with 
the sun shining, there is trouble coming in 
the near future. The only way to keep a 
proper control of the temperature is to venti¬ 
late and meet the rise, not to have to give 
air to cheek and bring down the temperature, 
thus leading to more fluctuation. 

Wort* on Vine-leaves (M. Farrar ).—The little 
specks you refer to are known as wart*. This 
trouble is very frequently caused by a too cloee and 
warm atmosphere saturated with moisture. Keep 
the atmosphere of the house buoyant and well venti¬ 
lated, csj*ectally early in the day, and if a great deal 
of moisture has been kept up in the house it will be 
well to reduce it somewhat. If there is space with¬ 
out overcrowding or shading the principal leaves, the 
laterals may be allowed to extend a little to 
encourage a free root-action. 


VEGETABLES. 

LETTUCE AND DANDELION. 

The fact that Dandelion has been retailed at 
sixpence per lb. this winter in the London 
shops shows that it is much used nowadays. 
If there had been a great shortage of winter 
salads this year, I could understand that the 
Dandelion would make a good price, but 
there have been the usual supplies of Endive 
and Lettuce, both home-grown and from 
France, the little Cabbage Lettuces being 
very good in the early part of the year. It 
is true that Cos Lettuces were very dear 
in the beginning of March. They were sold 
at Is. 3d. each, but, as a person well con¬ 
versant with the trade said, they want a bit 
of doing to get them with good hearts at 
that season. I cannot say for certain, but I 
think that they must be the Early Paris Mar¬ 
ket or Romaine, and were probably grown 
under cloches. It is certainly a high price 
for Lettuce, as the grower would probably 
get about 10s. per dozen. It is a question 
whether they could be brought to such per¬ 
fection under our cloudy winter skies. The 
Paris market growers have cold to contend 
with, but have not nearly so many of those 
dismal days that have such a weakening effect 
on things under glass, that one wishes to 
brine along gently^ What I cannot under¬ 
stand is that the Dandelion is not bleached, 
but is sold at the above-mentioned price just 
as one sees it growing in the fields and hedge¬ 
rows. I could easily gather a sackful in the 
immediate vicinity similar to that sold in 
high-class London shops. It may be that 
medical men have been recommending the 
free use of the Dandelion. Ever since I can 
remember, it has been credited with rather 
strong medicinal properties, and I remember 
seeing it on the table in my boyhood. Occa¬ 
sionally members of the household have 
blanched plants that have appeared acci¬ 
dentally by putting tiles or something similar 
on the crowns, and so blanching them. In 
this form, either with Lettuce or alone, they 
are pleasant eating. I remember, too, being 
rather surprised when I saw that Dandelion 
salad formed part of the menu in a French 
restaurant. I also noted that quite as much 
of this was consumed as of Scarole and other 
winter salads. One point in favour of the 
Dandelion is that it is inexpensive to grow. 
No matter how the roots are cut, they spring 
up again, and seem to last indefinitely. 

J. CORNHILL. 
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TREATMENT OF SEAKALE. 

I am anxious to know what to do with my Seakale, 
aa the old growth is about a foot above ground, and, 
consequently, it is very hard to blanch the new 
growth properly. If I replant it, how and when 
should I do so? Can I use it next year?—C. Q. 
O'Brien. 

[There are two courses open by which you 
may surmount your difficulty. The one is, if 
the plantation is not too old, to cut the old 
stems straight across just under the ground 
surface with a sharp spade or knife. The 
wounds will quickly callus, which condition 
will soon be followed by the emission of new 
growths. These should be thinned down to 
two or three of the best and strongest on 
each root when large enough for discrimina¬ 
tion. To prevent the young and tender 
growths falling a prey to slugs place a double 
handful of ashes over each root-stem as soon 
as it is cut down. The cutting down should 
take place directly the blanched Kale has 
been cut, which will, no doubt, be shortly. 
The alternative plan is to break up the plan¬ 
tation directly cutting ceases, saving all the 
long and thong-like pieces of roots in doing 
so. Make these into cuttings 9 inches in 
length, cutting the lower ends in a slanting 
direction and the tops level as a guide when 
planting and to avoid risk of their being set 
upside down. Make a calculation as to the 
number required, and when secured tie them 
in bundles and bury them in a box or taxes 
filled with fine soil, and place them in a 
Mushroom-house or vinery with a view to 
hastening the callusing and so gain time. 
This is essential as it is getting late for the 
planting of Seakale. If you intend growing 
the Kale on the same plot of ground, give it 


a thorough dressing of well-decayed manure, 
dig it without further delay, and break the 
soil down as fine as circumstances will aJlow. 
Let it lie a few days to settle down. Then 
tread the surface evenly all over, and finish 
by raking it smooth with a wooden rake. If 
you have another plot of ground at liberty, 
which has been well manured and is suit¬ 
ably situated for the growing of the Kale, 
then use it in preference to the old site, as 
a change is equally as advantageous for this 
as for any other vegetable crop. The 
method of planting will depend on the use 
you intend putting the crowns to. If for 
lifting and forcing, the cuttings should be 
planted singly 15 inches apart, and arrange 
for the rows to be 2 feet asunder. On the 
other hand, if the produce is to be grown 
and blanched on the spot in the manner de¬ 
scribed by a correspondent in our issue for 
March 25th, then the cuttings are best 
planted in groups of three, tnangularwise, 
the cuttings to be distant 9 inches from each 
other, and the groups 3 feet apart. The 
rows in this case are best 4 feet asunder. 

In all cases plant the flat or top part of 
the cuttings level with the ground, and put 
fine ashes over them afterwards for the 
reason already described. When Seakale is 
grown on this principle the root stocks 
should be cut level with or just beneath the 
surface every year as the cutting of the Kale 
proceeds, when the difficulty you complain of 
cannot then arise. The above arrangement 
as to the grouping of the plants, etc., 
answers equally as well if the crowns are to 
be forced where grown by means of leaves 
and manure, as it allows ample space for the 
making of the necessary hot-bed between the 
rows as well as each group of plants. If 
the plants make the growth they should do, 
the crowns may certainly be forced or 
blanched on the spot, as the case may be, 
next year.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yellow-fleshed Turnips.—I never could 
understand why anyone should object to 
yellow-fleshed Turnips. There is no com¬ 
parison between Orange Jelly and the white 
kinds for winter use. I have proved this for 
many years. The day I obtained my Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated this was the kind I was 
having for dinner. A few days after I had 
garden Swedes. Few vegetables are more 
enjoyable. I grow them in my own garden, 
obtaining nice, medium-sized roots. These 
are sown about the middle of July. In this 
way they stand the winter far better than 
those sown early, these frequently rotting in 
the ground. White Turnips are far better 
for autumn than winter use. Seldom have I 
had a good white Turnip after Christmas, as 
by this time they have lost their sweetness. 
This often arises from being lifted and 
stored, and, if left in the ground, the frost 
takes it out. I had some a few days ago 
from the open, but they were poor. It may 
be well to say that Orange Jelly and all 
yellow-fleshed Turnips are much slower in 

g 'owth, and should be sown much earlier.— 
OR8ET. 

Celerlao.— I note this vegetable is touched 
upon at page 142, and I fear the objection 
raised to this vegetable as being poorly- 
flavoured will still remain unless the plants 
are well grown. I do not wish to add any¬ 
thing to the excellent advice given as re¬ 
gards culture. The culture and the cooking 
—probably both—of the roots referred Jto by 
“Priscilla” may have been at fault. In this 
country large quantities of roots of this vege¬ 
table are imported, mostly from France and 
Germany. They are good varieties—indeed, 
the one recommended, the Large Round or 
Apple-shaped, is one of them. The roots 
when lifted are excellent, but often, when 
seen in shop windows, having been out of the 
soil many weeks, they become dry, bard, and 
of a bad colour. They cannot be otherwise. 
If the roots are stored in soil in a place just 
frost-proof, and used fresh, they are totally 
different—indeed, I may go further, and say 
that I prefer them left in their growing quar¬ 
ters, and in severe weather covered with long 
litter. Before doing this draw soil over them, 
as advised in the note referred to.— B. 
Original from 
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HINT8 FOR THR AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Forced bulbs, when 
cooled down, can be planted out in groups 
in the shrubbery or wild garden. The Even¬ 
ing Primrose, Foxgloves (especially the white 
variety), Honesty, and the Branching Lark- 
epur will all become naturalised in fairly 
good soil if the young plants are 
thinned, and self-sown plants of the 
Iceland and Shirley Poppies are gene¬ 
rally stronger and flower better than 
plants raised in spring. We have had the 
Czar Violets flowering well in open plnces in 
the shrubbery. Lily of the Valley also and 
Solomon’s Seal will do under similar condi¬ 
tions, and the mixed fragrance is delightful. 
Large groups of Primroses and Polyanthuses 
are charming. Of course, the weeds must 
be pulled out before they crowd out the 
flowering stuff. The rock garden can be ex¬ 
tended at any time, and rough stone walls 
can be placed in suitable positions and 
planted with creepers. The positions should 
fall into a natural arrangement. If a wall is 
built where such a wall does not appear to 
fit in naturally, it will hardly be satisfactory. 
The check given by the cold north-east winds 
of the last few days will very likely produce 
an insect attack upon Roses, and some suit¬ 
able remedy should be kept on hand. The 
simplest remedy for green- or black-fly is 
Tobacco-powder. Spraying with diluted 
nicotine is excellent for Roses. There is a 
very useful sprayer commonly used by florists 
for spraying Roses that does not waste the 
liquid, and it is cheap. 

Fruit garden.— I am afraid the bitter cold 
winds must have damaged the blossoms and 
young fruits of the Peach and Apricot where 
not protected. Gooseberries also appeared 
to have suffered. There appears to be more 
dead wood than usual in fruit-bushes, and a 
neighbour tells me he thinks it must be due 
to some special disease. We know, of course, 
that when the birds are permitted to destroy 
the buds of Gooseberries and Currants, there 
will be dead wood to cut out, but in this case 
the wood and buds have died without injury 
from the. birds. Some few' weeks ago I was 
under the impression that the-prospects of a 
crop of Apples were favourable, but many of 
the buds we thought were fruit-buds have 
the appearance of breaking into growth. 
This may, of course, be premature, but the 
wood did not ripen well last season, and 
some of the buds may disappoint. W T e may 
have had frosts of greater intensity, but I 
do not remember such a long period" of cold, 
piercing north-east winds. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it will, I think, be wise to delay 
disbudding for a time, and to keep a sharp 
look-out for insects, which, if not checked in 
time, will be sure to give trouble. I have 
often spoken well of Tobacco-powder, because 
it is always handy and easily applied, and 
may be used before all the flowers have 
fallen. 

Vegetable garden. —The season is, I 
think, backward, and there is yet time to 
plant new Asparagus beds. One or two-year- 
old plants are best. Of late years the trench 
system of planting at wider intervals, where 
it has been adopted, has generally given 
satisfaction. Those who have been able to 
carry out experiments in Asparagus culture 
have seen the advantages of giving the plants 
more room. It may seem a waste of land to 
give each Asparagus plant a square yard to 
grow upon, but in the long run it pays. I 
was led to extend the space for each plant by 
noticing the development of an Asparagus- 
plant in the shrubbery, and this led to fur¬ 
ther experiments, and if few plants are re¬ 
quired, they should be sown thinner in the 
6 eed-bed. Those who only want a few plants 
may gain time by sowing in pots in Feb¬ 
ruary, and planting out when strong and 
bushy in May. Lettuces, French Beans, 
Horn Carrots, and Potatoes are now coming 
on under glass on a mild hot-bed. Beds used 
for forcing early Asparagus come in well for 
Potatoes and other early things. Climbing 
French Beans under glass are profitable 
when trained over the wires on each side of a 
span-roofed house, and they will come off in 
time to make room for Tomatoes, and the 
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Tomatoes may come off in time for Chrysan¬ 
themums for winter flowering. . 

Conservatory.— Graceful foliage is a great 
set-off to flowering plants. A few Kentia 
Palms and green-leaved Dracaenas are both 
lasting and effective. Silver Maples force 
easily, and the silvery foliage is attractive. 
Well-grown Araucarias will give character to 
the house, and the variegated variety of 
Cobaea scandens dangling from the roof has 
a graceful effect. Palms seem to have taken 
the place of the Tree-Ferns we had years 
ago. It will soon be necessary to use a little 
shade in bright weather. We may have a 
spell of bright sunshine, and then a little 
shade and more moisture will be required 
both at the roots and also in the atmosphere. 
Plants coming into bloom and fine-foliaged 
plants, 6uch as Palms, may have a little weak 
stimulant, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, twice a week. If Camellias 
which are planted out require any pruning, a 
little attention should be given now, merely 
to keep the plants in shape. Oranges in tubs 
may, if required, be retubbed now, but gene¬ 
rally a top-dressing of good loam, bone-meal, 
and a small quantity of old manure will suf¬ 
fice. The advantage of making baskets a 
special feature is refilling with suitable 
plants. It is quite possible to alter the ap¬ 
pearance of the house by having a change of 
baskets. Very little fire-heat will be 
required now, and by the end of April fires 
may be dropped altogether, and no great 
harm will follow if the fires were discontinued 
now in the conservatory and cool plant- 
houses. Ventilation must have prompt at¬ 
tention early in the morning. 

8tOV0.— More moisture is required now, 
and the plants which have filled the pots with 
roots, and which cannot be repotted now, 
can be kept in good condition by using half 
an ounce to the gallon of water of nitrate of 
soda or any other good chemical plant food. 
Some of the mixtures of the chemist for spe¬ 
cial purposes are very good and cheap, but 
should be used with judgment. The plants 
which have been potted recently should not 
be overwatered. If the soil is soured by 
overwatering, there will be trouble. Make 
sure the plants want w'ater, and then give 
enough to moisten all the soil. The best 
test as to the condition of the soil in the pot 
is the sound given off when the pot is rapped 
with the knuckles. If the sound is hollow 
and ringing, the plant wants water, and 
should have a good soaking, and then leave it 
till it i.s dry again. Many a plant is killed by 
kindness, especially where ladies do the 
watering of the plants in the rooms. A 
little shade will be necessary on bright days, 
and ventilation when the outside atmosphere 
is calm and sunny will be beneficial. 

Ferns under glass.— This house must have 
shade now. Limewash, mixed with size or 
skim-milk, made thin, and put on with 
brush or syringed over the glass, will do. A 
roller-blind and scrim will be better, but 
these blinds soon wear out, and are expen¬ 
sive, and economy in the garden has to be 
considered. Palms require shade to keep 
them green. This is a suitable time for re¬ 
potting young stuff, and young plftnts may 
want a rise in the temperature for a time. 
By-and-bye greenhouse Ferns, such as 
Pterises, Aspleniums, etc., will do without 
fire-heat, but tropical species—Gymno- 
grammas, etc.—will require heat till the sum¬ 
mer weather comes. Plants now in 6-inch 
pots, if well rooted, may be potted into 
8 -inch pots, to form specimens quickly. As 
a rule, old plants can be tnrown on the rub¬ 
bish-heap to make room, as young plants are 
always more satisfactory than old ones, and 
when they lose tone, get rid of them. Always 
have a few young plants coming on. 


Early vinery—ventilating.— To finish 
Grapes well, the conditions should be suit¬ 
able, without muoh fluctuation. The house 
should never be altogether closed, though 
during a cold*wave, which sometimes comes 
in May, a small crack along the ridge will be 
sufficient to begin with, ana more ventilation 
can be given as the sun’s power rises in the 
early part of the day. The fire-heat may be 
reduced, but it will not be wise to discon¬ 
tinue fires altogether, supposing the night 


temperature to be 60 degs. to 65 dege., which 
is about the right heat till the work is com¬ 
pleted. A little warmth in the pipes must 
be continued till the end of May, at any rate. 
The usual conditions as to moisture should 
be continued, as moisture is as important as 
heat. Saturation is not in any sense re¬ 
quired, but the conditions should be genial. 
Heat without moisture may bring on an 
attack of red-spider, and too much moisture 
without warmth may lead to an attack of 
mildew. Moisture, warmth, and ventilation 
should work together. 

E. Hobday. 


the coxnro week’s wokk. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 1st .—Pricked out more Celery in rich 
soil. The beds are hooped over with Hazel- 
rods and shaded with tiffany. Tomatoes and 
Vegetable Marrows are being hardened off 
now in cold-pits, ready for planting out when 
the weather is suitable. If there is any dan¬ 
ger of frost after planting, the plants will be 
sheltered at night for a time with large in¬ 
verted flower-pots. Planted dwarf French 
Beans—Ne Plus Ultra—to be followed a little 
later with Negro Long Pod and Canadian 
Wonder, the last-named a good main crop 
variety. 

May 2nd .—Potted off the last tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted Begonias for bedding out early 
in June. The fibrous-rooted varieties of the 
small-flowered semperflorens type make good 
masses, and are becoming popular. Potted 
off the last batch of cuttings of Salvias, 4»lue 
and scarlet. These will in due time be har¬ 
dened off. Cuttings of Salvia splendens have 
been rooted for flowering in the conservatory 
in winter. Sub-tropical plants of various 
kinds have been shifted into 5-inch pots. 
These cannot be planted out before the 
middle of June, and we want strong plants 
only. 

May 3rd .—Put in more cuttings of Poin- 
settias and Coleus in variety. These latter 
are useful, but are not so popular as they 
were. Coleus Verscliaffelti is the best for 
planting out. Carpet or leaf-bedding has lost 
its popularity, but we are making provision 
for a group or two, and tlio necessary plants 
for the purpose are now coming on, including 
a; lot of Koniga minima in boxes. Box stuff 
is cheap, and a good deal can be done with 
it, as it saves labour and space. All things 
in cold-frame are matted up at night. 

May Jfth .—Marrow Peas of several varie¬ 
ties are now being planted. Scarlet Runners 
are also planted. Planted Broad Windsor 
and Long Pod Beans. Shall plant more for 
succession first week in June. Afterwards, 
if the old plants are cut back, they will break 
out and produce a late crop, if mulched with 
manure. All Peas are staked in good time, 
so that the tendrils may have something to 
cling to. In sticking Peas, the sticks are 
not crowded together at the top, otherwise, 
the haulm may grow outside the sticks. All 
green crops are cleared when no longer re¬ 
quired. 

May 5th .—We are clearing out the houses 
as fast as possible of all bedding plants of 
the hardier kinds, as room is wanted for 
Tomatoes and other things. Mulched the 
beds of Sweet Peas coming on under glass. 
Plenty of ventilation is given now. We want 
flowers as early os possible, but we want 
strong, vigorous plants. The plants outside 
are moving but slowly, as the cold winds 
have checked growth. Sowed seeds of Chi¬ 
nese Primula and Primula obconica, of which 
we have a good strain of the grandiflora 
section. 

May Gth .—We have done a little disbud¬ 
ding on the Peach walls. Some of the 
shoots have only been pinched back for the 
present, as the young fruits may require 
shelter, as we have probably not yet done 
with east winds. We have a very good strain 
of Cinerarias, and selections of the best and 
most distinct are coming on for seed in a 
cool, airy house. Rearranged conservatory, 
adding fresh plants from other houses. Fre¬ 
quent rearrangement of all plant-houses is a 
great advantage, as it brings a fresh surface 
to the sun and atmosphere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Peas, Sweet, failing (ParsoTi).-It is very diffi¬ 
cult to tay from the single puny leaf you send us 
M'hut is trie trouble. We think, however, that the 
plants have been attacked by thrips, the beat cure 
for which is to syringe the plant* with paraffin 
emulsion, Quassia extract and soft soup, or Tobacco- 
water. 

Hose-in-hose Polyanthus (Beta).—The Sower« 
you send are those of the yellow Hose-iu-hose Poly¬ 
anthus. This form of the Polyanthus seeds fairly 
well, but not so freely as the ordinary Polyanthus. 
The tube in the ilo«se-und-hose flower is very tiny, 
and perhaps fertility is not so easily ensured as in 
the common flowers, but in any case the seed-pods 
are much smaller. 

Azalea losing its leaves (M Finnic).—The 
Azalea had probably been allowed to get very dry at 
the roots, or its leaves were iniested with red- 
spider and thrips; either cause would account for the 
losu of its leaves. The only thing to do now is to 
keep the soil around the roots of the plants moder¬ 
ately moist, the top as cool as possible, and wa.t for 
its natural season of growth in the spiing, when it 
should be encouraged to grow along freely. 

Increasing Genista fragrans (Donegal ).-This 
can easiiy be increased from cuttings planted firmly 
in sandy soil. A good way is to put the pot contain¬ 
ing the cuttings inside a larger one, filling up the 
space between the tw-o pots with coarse sand. A 
bell-glass should rest with its rim on the sai.d, and 
remain over the cuttings until they ure rooted, 
taking it oil once a day to wipe the condensed mois¬ 
ture off the inside. Shade the cuttings, which will 
root more quickly if the pots are plunged in a hot¬ 
bed or a propagating case. 

Cinerarias unnealtliy (Miss Finnie and L. 
Marriott).-\o\xr Cinerarias have been attacked by 
green-fly, the best remedy for which is to fumigatt 
the plants with XL-Ali. They have also been 
attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. 
When many leaves are attacked, as in the case 01 
thus? you send us, the plants are rendered veiy un¬ 
sightly, and also sutler in health. The only way is 
to cut off the infested leaves and burn them, or ii 
the attack has only just commenced, to p.nch the 
leaves where the grubs are. Using an insecticide is 
of no use, as it does not reach the grubn. 

Name of plant (Mrs. Fugles ).—The enclosed Is, 
we should say, a species of Crinum, though there it- 
just the possibility of it being a Pancratium. It it 
certainly not one of the hardy Cnnums, but the 
tender ones are so numerous that without fully 
expanded blossoms it is impossible to name. There 
is no doubt that cold and damp are the cauce 01 
the failure to develop the blossoms. If conveniences 
exist, we should advise that the plant be giown in a 
structure warmer than an ordinary greenhouse, 
giving it a good light position therein. A mixture 
of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, and u 
good sprinkling of silver sand, will form a suitable 
compost. it may be ireely watered during the grow¬ 
ing season, but m winter should be kept moderately 
dry. With this treatment, if available, we expect it 
will flower another year. 

Seeds in rock wall (Daisy ).—The question of 
whether it is best to sow the seeds in the wall or in 
the ground depends upon the construction of the 
wall and the amount of after attention you could 
bestow on the seedlings. The be«t time to sow seeds 
for such work is late uutumn, and with litt.e or no 
attention they vegetate in the following spring. 
Seeds sown now in the w all would require to be give*, 
daily attention in watering, the more so since the 
majority of those you name vegetate rather quickly. 

If you can do this, sow the seeds in the crevices ol 
the wall without delay, first mixing the whole of the 
packet of seeds with moist soil or clay and pressing 
the latter in here and there in horizontally-inciineu 

{ ;roupB. If no soil exists between the stones, you 
lad better first insert some, washing it in with 
water or working it in with a stick, since the roots 
of the plants would have no chance of an existenci 
in a vacuum. The Aubrietias, Arubis, Alyvsum, anu 
Campanula gargunica, ol those you name, are 01 
trailing habit, and should be given positions in the 
upper parts of the wall, so that -at flowering time 
they may be seen to advantage. 

Moving Roses (F. 0. Sherren ).—It will not be 
wise to plant any but exceptionally strong-growing 
Roses in such poor soil as you describe. Ii you can 
procure a few loads of stilt loam and intermix this 
with your lighter soil, including a good dressing 01 
stable dung—pig and cow-manure would be quite as 
well—you may succeed with Roses. We would avoid 
artificial manures, as they are not sustaining enough 
for light soils, and 60 soon lose their strength. Let 
the whole be thoroughly incorporated, and a good 
proportion be at the bottom. You can further Im¬ 
prove it by mulchings later on as the plants make 
root. Be sure and make the soil firm around the 
roots, puddling these in mud before planting. Prune 
back closely, and so have all resulting wood in 
good condition for late summer flowering and next 
season's work. The main thing in your case is to 
improve the soil, for one that is “ light, chalky, and 
poor ” is very unsuitable for Roses, and you now 
have the best opportunity to remedy this. 

Phyllocacti (IF. F. Meres).-The cultural re¬ 
quirements of these are not at all exacting. When 
coddled, overwatered, and often shifted into largei 
pots they soon get into bad health and never flower. 
The plants commence to make new growth in April 
and they keep on growing till August. They should 
be repotted, if necessary, just after flowering. Dur¬ 
ing growth they should be kept just moist at the 
root 9 , and syringed overhead once or twice a day in 
hot weather. They like full sun, plenty of fresh air, 
and a temperature not lower than 65 degs. at night. 
The soil should be a mixture of loam, well rotted 
cow manure, arid brick rubbish or coarse sand. When 


growth is finished the plant* should be kept drier 
and allowed more air. From the end of October to 
the beginning of March they may be stood in a light, 
airy greenhouse with a temperature of not les3 than 
50 degs. and be kept dry. In a dwelling-house a 
sunny window answers well for these plants. Cut¬ 
tings are not at all difficult to strike if side-shoots, 
each from 4 inches to 6 inches long are pulled out 
of their sockets with a side twist and Inserted into 
clean, well-drained pots filled with a mixture of loam 
and sand with a little leaf-mould. Enough water 
must be given to keep the soil fairly moist, but an 
excess must be guarded against. The bast time to 
take the cuttings is in the early part of the summer, 
as they will then be well rooted by the winter. 

Azalea blooms small (IF. T.).-Your Azalea 
shows evidence of root starving; not that these 
plants need high feeding, but they like repotting 
occasionally, as the soil, owing to the free rooting of 
the plant, gets exhausted. We should advise you to 
pick off all the buds now and then repot. Turn the 
plant out, and removing the drainage, rub down the 
ball of soil one third, then get it into a clean pot 
of the same size a6 the former one, using one-half 
peat soil, the rest being turfy loam, sand, and a 
little well decayed manure. A little charcoal dust is 
also excellent. The plant should be kept in the 
warm greenhouse for a month to induce new root and 
shoot formation, then be gradually hardened before 
standing it outdoors for the summer. Of course, 
these plants need constant watering when outdoors, 
as once the roots become thoroughly dry the buds 
suffer and become small and weak. 

Hardy plants and shrubs for bed (E. D. 
Wilson ).—In a bed of the size you name the only 
shrubs we should recommend would be Azaleas of the 


manure.- E. M. D.— Good Water Lilies for tubs 

would be N. Bllisiana, N. Laydekeri fulgeus, and N. 

Marliacea ignea.- J■ W. Gill.—The only likely 

people are the horticultural sundriesmen, who, if 
they did not stock, would probably procure.for you. 
-T. F. — It is not unusual for Anthuriums to seed. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Miss H. P. Ryder.— Erylhro- 

nium Jolmsonf-12. F.- Savage .—Santolina Incan a. 

- Creed.— 1, Narcissus incoraparabilio Glow; 2, N. 

Leedsi Duchess of Westminster; S, N. Telamonius 
fl.-pl., double Daffodil. Nos. I and 2 must only be 
taken as approximately correct, as the flowers were 

somewhat shrivelled.- C. J.—Cannot name frein 

shoots sent. Please send again when in bloom.- 

Miss M. L. Denchfield.— Hepatica angulosa.- J. 

Shepherd.—The leaf of a Passion-flower, we think.- — 

G.— Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna).- Senga.— 

The Glory Pea or Parrot’s-bill of New Zealand (Clian- 

thus puniceus).- G. H. Raynor.—I, Should like to 

see better specimen; 2, Corydalis cava albiffora.- 

J . C. Tillsdown. — Triteleia unflora lilacina. - Beta.— 

The second flower you send is that of Primula Auri¬ 
cula. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middle¬ 
sex.— List of Water Lilies, Aquatic and Bog Plants 
of all Descriptions. _ 

Iris Susiana.— At what time of year is it be> t to 
pot the roots of this Iris? Mr. Clarence Elliott 
stated in Gardening Illustrated that he started his 
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desire to plant strong-growing herbaceous subjects, 
the former would be the more suitable. Indeed, were 
we planting the bed we should rely on a large 
central arrangement of the Azaleas and plant the 
gaps between them freely with Lillum speciosum 
rubrum, L. tigrinum Fortunei, depending on a pale 
pink Gladiolus freely distributed over the same area 
ror a slightly earlier display. The Delphiniums and 
Peonies would be likely to clash with the Azaleas, 
and the latter ure worthy of thought because of their 
leaf-colour in late summer. You might. Indeed, -dis¬ 
pense with the Azaleas altogether and give pro¬ 
minence to Pteonie* (rich in stem and leaf-colour in 
spring and flowers in summer), Delphiniums and the 
Lilies in the central part. Around and about these, 
single Pyrethrums (in rich colours of piuk, crimson, 
and scarlet), Trollius, the Italian Starwort, Aster 
A melius, and Clove Carnations might alternate with 
Chatenay Roses, with a broad band of Tufted Pansies 
at the margin. Such an arrangement would afford 
colour brightness over a very considerable period, and. 
with it that very desirable attribute of a garden 
bed—fragrance. You have, unfortunately, left the 
work to a rather late date, as neither Roses, Azaleas, 
nor Pteonies could now’ be planted with much hope of 
success this year. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Lilac (Cobweb ).—It will not make 
much difference whether you take off the flowers 
now, provided you remove them directly they com¬ 
mence to fade. In order to ensure as many flower- 
buds as possible for next spring, the plants should, 
during the summer, be kept in a good open place 
fully exposed to sun and air. 

Rhododendron dylnp (Mrs. Wells ).—The prob¬ 
ability is that the soil is very dry, in which case 
the remedy is obvious. We should advise you, if you 
ttml this is so, to give the plant or plants a heavy 
mulch of well-rotted manure and leaf-soil and then 
thoroughly soak the soil at once, doing this also fre¬ 
quently during the suramer. It would be well to 
slightly loosen the soil before you apply the mulch, 
as in this way the water will be better able to reach 
the roots. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Guano sample (IF. H .).—We did not analyse 
your sample ol guano to hand, ns that is a costly 
process. But whilst it* perfume showed that it gave 
off ammonia freely, we found, on soaking it in w\.ter 
for twelve hours, that three-fourths of the powder 
dissolved, the remainder being apparently of an in¬ 
soluble grit. Evidently it is of the customary quality 
of guano. Certainly you may apply it to Rose* or, 

ndeed, to any shrubs, plants, or crops, if you give 
them dressings of it now and then during the grow¬ 
ing season, well hoeing or pointing it in, so that 
rams or waterings will wash it in. For liquid-manure, 
put a pint or pound into a tub containing 8 gallons 
of water, stir It often, and use after being so treated 
for forty-eight hours. 


spring. 

flowering—about June?— K. Clark. 


Value of ashes from Carbotron fuel and 
peat.-As a constant reader of your excellent garden 
paper, I would like to get your opinion on the follow¬ 
ing:—(1) I have a Carbotron stove in use, and have 
a heap of dry ashes put away in a box from the 
Carbotron fuel. Let me know if these ashes are any 
use for the garden—first, as a fertiliser or top-dress¬ 
ing for flow’er-beds; second, as a fungicide or germi¬ 
cide to slugs; third, is it injurious to vegetable life? 
(2) 1 burn turf (peat) in West of Ireland. Are the 
ashes from the turf any good for the garden and 
flower-beds? Are they a fertiliser? Are they worth 
keeping?— Limerick. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


We like to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prize .. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
e useless. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


T. Johnson .—An "amateur” is one who gets a 
living by some other vocation or profession and culti¬ 
vates a garden solely for pleasure. A gentleman's 
gardener with an assistant is a " professional.”—— 
Flcask .—Your better plan will be, we think, to con¬ 
sult a heating engineer, as one must see the arrange¬ 
ment you propose making before advising.- Snow 

drop.—We fear you can do nothing practicable In 
the matter. If the weather Is favourable and the 
trees in good health the fruit will, no doubt, set 
freely. The case is different in regard to such as 
Peaches and Vines grown under glass, as then a 
rabbit’s tail or a camel-hair brush can be used to 

assist fertilisation.- Beta.— Yes, the temperature 

you mention is far too high. A temperature ranging 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. during the night is ample, 
with a corresponding rise in the*daytime. Your 
query re Box is somewhat vague. Do you mean that 
you wish to relay an old Box edging or that you 
wish to make a fresh edging from cuttings? You 
will find an article in our issue of June 12th, 1909. 
giving particulars as to the relaying of a Box 

edging.-B. F. G — The Brown Cyperus (C. fuscus). 

The only wav is to fork it out. The soil of your 


OBITUARY. 


MR. W. E. GUMBLETON. 

We regret to announce the death, at the age 
of 71, on April 4th, of Mr. W. E. Gumbleton, 
at his residence, Belgrove, Queenstown, 
Co. Cork. Mr. Gumbleton was long well 
known as an ardent horticulturist and grower 
of new 7 and rate plants. Living as he did in 
one of the most favoured spots in the British 
Isles, Mr. Gumbleton had at Belgrove excep¬ 
tionally favourable opportunities for growing 
plants likely to prove valuable to our gardens. 
Among plants which he was the first to flower 
we may mention Eremurus himalaicus, which 
bloomed for the first time in Europe in 1881, 
while in 1892 that very remarkable shrub 
Buddleia Colvillei, from the Himalayas, and 
so distinct from any other member of the 
family, first flowered * at Belgrove. Begonias, 
Pelargoniums, Gladioli, Cannas, flowering 
shrubs, and the members of the Composite 
received much attention from Mr. Gumble¬ 
ton, and his notes thereon have, no doubt, 
been a great help to many growers. 

In spite of a peculiar manner and some 
asperity of word, which offended many, h© 
was a great aid to the study of plants. In 
his own pleasant garden and in all ways he 
sought to make known new and good things, 
persistent in looking up all the evidence of 
new plants of any value, aDd on the whole 
I was more influential than any amateur of 
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lawn is evidently, fery poor, and should have a rich I “ r Z n rdants 

top-dressing of a mixture of loam and well-rotted our day in improving our garden plants. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE HOUSE. 

This question ia in a very confused state at 
present, because in many cases the best situa¬ 
tions for the flower garden have been turfed 
over. This result has come about through, 
I fear, people having got tired of the effects 
of bedding out, often ugly , *hr itself, in winter 
intolerable, and leading to needless expense 
in replanting twice a year. It ia better to 
have turf than bare ground, but aa, in most 
country places, there is much turf in park or 
field, there is no need to sacrifice the best 
sites for the garden to Grass. If we look at 
the old evidence of any things that remain to 
us in tapestry, pictures, or engravings, we 
find that the flower garden was often in its 
true relation to the house. Going half a 
mile to see a flower garden, as is not unusual 
in Scotland, is not the right way. We may 
go that distance for the wild garden, <Sr even 
varied borders, but the real flower garden 
should he near, and, in fact, almost part of, 
the house—a sort of open-air saloon, as it 
were. Picturesque planting and wild* garden 
effects we can have anywhere, no matter how 
far away, hut the real flower garden is a 
matter of constant care, and should be one of 
unending beauty throughout the year. It 
should contain our very best flowers, from the 
Rose to the Carnation, grown in the beet way. 
It should 1 be varied and broken in surface, 
and show no trace of that terrible thing, the 
bedding-out or carpet-tracing. 

Mixed borders may go well through the 
kitchen garden or the fruit garden, and often 
look very well in such a place, but for the true 
flower garden we should have better things. 
It ought not to be torn up once or twice a year 
in “ bedding ”• fashion, but should l>e con¬ 
tinually added to throughout the year. The 
work should go on every fine day in the 
planting season, and it should he mainly a 
summer and autumn garden, as all the various 
other ways about a place give such opportu¬ 
nities for beautiful spring gardens that we 
-may well devote to the best flower garden 
those things that require frequent attention. 
In our country the best soils and situations, 
the warmest and best side of the house, 
should be chosen for it, and it should lie 
quiet and not exposed to more intrusion 
than need be. A little good planning will 
effect this. As the approach side of the 
house should usually be on the east or Dorth 
side, so the flower garden should be in the 
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most sheltered position on the warm side. 
Some old places have beautiful gardens in 
situations of this kind, but, unfortunately, 
not always- taken advantage of—lovely back¬ 
grounds of old stone and every charm of 
situation, and nothing done to take advantage 
of.them. The walls and dividing lines about 
a country house should be a great help to 
good culture. W. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

We hope not.— Mr. J. M. Barrie’s gift of 
a bronze statue of Peter Pan to Kensington 
Gardens has hod some amusiqg results. 
Mr. G. B. Shaw has arranged with M. Rodin 
for a nude mammoth statue of himself, ac¬ 
companied by a pigmy Shakespeare, to he 
erected opposite whatever Elite is chosen for 
the Shakespeare memorial, in honour of 
Man and Superman. — Punch . 

The season and Roses.— What a cruel 
time for the young growth of our Roses we 
have been passing through! Those who 
delayed pruning will have cause to con¬ 
gratulate themselves. The recent bitter 
weather has crippled all the young growth, 
and it will now he necessary to prune back 
at once to sound, dormant buds below the 
injured shoots. With better weather, the 
plants will soon recover and make up for the 
lost time.— F. H. Burton. 

Linarla oymbalarla varfegata.— Mr. S. 
Arnott has evidently overlooked my query 
concerning this Linaria on page 194, in the 
issue of Gardening Illustrated for April 
1st. It was referred to by him a week pre¬ 
vious in a note on variegated-leaved hardy 
plants. I have inquired for it without suc¬ 
cess in the South of England, and have at 
last felt compelled to look upon it as a myth. 
Has Mr. Arnott any personal knowledge of 
it?—T. C. 

Cineraria Matador.— Last year this Cine¬ 
raria, from its distinct shade of colour, at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention, and this 
season it is very noticeable in many collec¬ 
tions. It belongs to what may he termed the 
florists’ race—that is to say, the plants are 
dwarf, with flat, massive heads of large 
flowers. The colour is & kind of soft velvety- 
red, a most uncommon tint, and one difficult 
to describe. It is very probable that in time 
the same tone of colour will be introduced 
into the more graceful varieties of the stel- 
lata section, in which case they will be par¬ 
ticularly desirable for decoration.—X. 

Anemone Robinsoniana under trees.— 
This pretty Anemone is one of the best things 
that con be used for furnishing bare places 
under deciduous trees where the ground is 
very poor and becomes extremely dry in 
summer. In early spring it is very effective, 
and in the form of large, spreading masses 
makes a very pleasing picture. I regard this 
Anemone as one of our most pr'eciohs 


hardy flowers, for it requires no culture, but 
once established it will be a joy for ever. 
The roots may be planted a foot apart, anti 
in the course of two years the ground will be 
covered with a carpet of tender, green 
foliage.— J. Cornhill. 

Felicia reflsxa. —An uncommon, yet. at 
the same time, a pretty-flowering composite 
pf a shrubby character, named Felie : a 
reflexa, is just now in bloom in the green¬ 
house at Kew. It is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1790. It is an upright-growing 
plant, the branches thickly set with small, 
dark : green leaves. The flower-heads are 
very suggestive of some of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, each being over an inch across, with 
the guard florets mauve, and the disc yellow. 
This Felicia is not at all difficult to culti¬ 
vate if treated as South African hard-wooded 
plants generally are. 

The Dwarf Almond. —Lovers of small 
flowering shrubs ought not to forget the 
dwarf Almond, best known in gardens as 
Amygdalus nana, but which, I believe, should 
now lie called Prunus nana. It is in bloom 
at the present time, and is decidedly pretty, 
with its rose-coloured flowers. It is a little 
later than in some seasons, as it is generally 
in flower in March, but it was early April 
before it came properly into bloom. Nomi¬ 
nally 2 feet to 3 feet high, it will grow taller 
in some places, and with me it has reached 
a foot or so more than the latter height. It 
appears to like a dry soil and a sunny situa¬ 
tion.—Ess. 

, Canterbury Bells in pots.— I do not think 
it is generally known that this old-fashioned 
flower is admirably adapted for growing 
under glass. As a fact, it is one of the most 
satisfactory things that can be taken in hand 
either by the amateur or by the professional 
gardener who needs a good supply of plants 
for conservatory decoration in early spring 
and who has a heavy demand for cut bloom. 
It is, of course, necessary to grow the plants 
in pots all through the season. The seed¬ 
lings first go into small pots in the usual 
way, and will be shifted into 6-inch pots 
when ready. By the close of the growing 
season the pots will be well filled with roots. 
—Bvtleet. 

Coreopsis Crantl. —Among the more un¬ 
common greenhouse plants that flower dur¬ 
ing the late winter and early spring must be 
included this Coreopsis, which was intro¬ 
duced from Uganda about half-a-dozen years 
ago. It grows a couple of feet high, and 
forms a branched specimen clothed with 
very prettily divided leaves and plentifully . 
sprinkled with starry flowers of a golden- 
yellow colour and each about a couple of 
inches across. A succession is kept up for 
some time, and it is well worth the atten¬ 
tion of those who have to keep a greenhouse 
gay at all seasons. Added to this it is, from 
its geographical distribution, very interest¬ 
ing, as practically all the other members of 
the genus are natives of North America. 
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White 8nake’8 Head Lilies. — 1 The white 
varieties of the common Fritillary (Fritillaria 
Meleagris) are now very pretty, and readers 
ought to make a note of the white varieties, 
of which there are several. Some of these 
are offered under name, but among the un¬ 
named ones there are many fine varieties. 
Although the Fritillary of Great Britain 
and the continent, as represented by F. 
Meleagris, is a lover of moist meadows, it will 
thrive in dry soil, and groups of the white 
varieties in the Tock garden or the border are 
very fine. There is much grace in the manner 
in which the nodding bells are poised on the 
6tems, and I find that these white varieties 
meet with universal acceptance—a point 
which cannot be urged with reference to 
some of the others.—A. S. D. 

Wild purple Crocuee8. —I send you a pho¬ 
tograph of a portion of a large field of some 
8 acres, situated near Chesterfield, Derby¬ 
shire, which in late March and early April is 
almost completely covered with a carpet of 
wild purple Crocuses. It is known that in 
old days these Crocuses were cultivated in 
fields near Nottingham, for the purpose of 
obtaining saffron, and doubtless in this field 
(which is adjacent and belonging to a house 
neaiily 200 years old), they were planted 
originally for the same purpose. They 
spread in a most wonderful way, and during 
tne last seven years have even managed to 
cross a carriage drive and establish them¬ 
selves in large numbers in an opposite field. 
-N. S. S. 

Guelder Rose and Laburnum In pots.— 

Those of your readers who may desire to 
add to the list of good hardy plants suitable 
for blooming under glass in early spring 
should try the above. In 7-inch and 8-inch 
pots they are very showy, and associated 
form a remarkable and pleasing contrast. I 
cannot say how they are cultivated to induce 
a dwarf, compact flowering habit, but prob¬ 
ably this is accomplished by frequent re¬ 
moval on ground fully exposed to air and 
sunshine—treatment, in fact, similar to that 
accorded to Lilacs where a speciality of them 
is made for forcing. Whether the same 
plants can, like the Deutzias, be made to 
bloom every year, I cannot say, but I see no 
reason why this should not be the case.— 
J. CORNHILL. 

The Tenerlffe Broom (Cytisus proliferusj. 
—A large example of this, which was well 
figured in Gardening Illustrated for 
May 14th last year, is now in full flower in 
the Himalayan portion of the temperate 
house at Kew. The specimen there is 
furnishing one of the pillars in the cool por¬ 
tion of the temperate house, and has 
mounted upward to a height of 20 feet or 
thereabouts. Unlike some of the Brooms, 
the shoots are well supplied with leaves, 
which are of a silky character. The flowers, 
which are borne in clusters for a consider¬ 
able distance along the branches, are white. 
It is an old plant in gardens, having been 
introduced in 1779, but it is not often met 
with, probably to a great extent owing to 
the fact that a lofty structure is necessary 
for its development. 

A note from Cunton Park.— Mr. W. Allan, 
The Gardens, Gunton Park, near Norwich, 
writing to us on April 26th, says : “ Narcissi 
are uncommonly fine this season. There is 
a fine promise for a fruit-crop this coming 
season. The scathing winds of the early part 
of April have not done much harm, I hope, 
except to young Rose-shoots, which are now 
making fresh growth. A north-east wind of 
three days’ duration—on two of the nights 
there were 5 degs. of frost—made one fear for 
the Peach and Apricot crop with the flowers 
just opening. I believe they have come 
through all right, thanks to the cold and sun¬ 
less March, wiiich brought vegetation almost 
to a standstill, as at the end of February 
fruit-trees began to push their buds quite too 
fast. Nice showers to-day. Up till this 
morning the rainfall for April here had only 
reached 0.27 inches.” 

8lngle*flowered Camellias.— After the by 
no means pleasant winter we have had, I am 
rather pleased to see a large bunch of single 
red Camellias, each with a golden truss in 
the middle, the whole effect rich and good. 
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They are so good cut for the house, as, in 
case of bad weather, they escape it. I am 
not near the sea or in a favoured position, 
yet these plants have thriven here for nearly 
twenty years. Much more attention should 
be paid to the single kinds. In many parts 
of the country they are really hardy shrubs. 
As the Camellia is easily raised from seed, 
it would be almost worth while raising it in 
that way for the sake of picking out good, 
strong single varieties. I can imagine 
nothing more sad than the way people used 
to despise the single ones in favour of the 
double ones, not half so pretty.—W. 

Cydonia Japonlca.— Among the shrubs in 
bloom at the present season, one of the 
showiest is Cydonia japonica. Its vivid 
colour and the size of its individual blooms, 
combined with the delicate purple-bronze of 
its early foliage, render it more attractive 
than many other shrubs which are in bloom 
during the spring months. I have, planted in 
a southerly exposure, a large specimen, which 
has been a mass of bloom for almost two 
months. It occupies the foreground of a 
wall which is covered with Wistaria, and is 
kept in bounds by judicious pruning. It 
never fails to bloom profusely, and in fine 
seasons it occasionally sets a crop of fruit. 
Being in line with a stretch of fruit-trees, it 
gets its share of watering and manuring with 
the others, and to this may be attributed in 
some degree the excellent display which it 
gives.— Kirkcudbright. 

The 8ee8lle-flowered Wood Lily.— In Tril¬ 
lium sessiliflorum we have one of the prettiest 
of the American Wood Lilies,Trinity Flowers, 
or Wake Robins. Its sessile flowers and 
leaves, often blotched, and its broad seg¬ 
ments of white appeal to everybody, and ren¬ 
der it one of the best of spring flowers. The 
best of the forms is that known as T. sessili- 
florum californicum, which has large white 
flowers, of much beauty, and handsome 
spotted leaves. Its worth was appreciated on 
its introduction by the Floral Committee of 
the R.H.S., which awarded it a first-class 
certificate. It is as easy to grow as any of 
the others, but prefers a moist, shady spot in 
rather peaty soil. In a wild state it thrives 
in moist woods and thickets. Rootfe can 
generally be procured in pots for planting at 
any time, but it can be bought out of pots in 
spring or autumn.—S. D. 

Ceanothus rlgldus.— The different forms 
of Ceanothus are usually regarded as 
summer-flowering shrubs, but this species 
will, where protected by a wall, often unfold 
its earliest blossoms before the month of 
March is past, though it is, as a rule, at its 
best towards the latter part of April and 
throughout the month of May, often extend¬ 
ing into June. This Ceanothus forms a 
shrub of erect growth, with stiff, woolly 
branches and small, dark-green leaves. The 
flowers are of a distinct purplish-lilac tint, 
and so freely borne that the entire shoots 
are a mass of that colour. This species is a 
native of California, and was first introduced 
by Hartweg when travelling in Western 
North America for the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1848. As a plant for a south wall 
it is very beautiful, and a breakaway from 
the subjects usually employed. 

Alon80a Inol8ifolia. — Some of the 
Alonsoas are of annual duration, and as such 
are often used in the flower garden during 
the summer months. The species under 
notice is, however, of a half-shrubby char¬ 
acter, and has been for some years employed 
in the decoration of the greenhouse at Kew, 
where it forms just now a noticeable feature. 
It assumes the habit of a dense twiggy bush, 
whose slender shoots are clothed with 
narrow, deeply-toothed leaves. The flowers, 
borne in long spikes, are scarlet, with dark 
markings in the centre. In quantity the tone 
of colour suggests a mass of Chorizema 
oordata. This Alonsoa is of very easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture, for cuttings strike 
root as readily as those of a Fuchsia, while 
seedlings can also be freely raised. One 
great merit of this Alonsoa is its continuous 
flowering, for it will keep up a display of its 
bright-coloured blossoms for months together. 
Of the annual kinds, perhaps, the best is 
Alonsoa Warscewiczi. 


Rhododendron raoemosum.— This little 
Chinese Rhododendron has been several times 
mentioned in Gardening Illubtrated. I 
have heard it described as one of the moat 
valuable of low-growing shrubs introduced 
within recent years, an opinion which quite 
coincides with my own. Rhododendron race- 
mosum first flowered with Messrs. Veitch in 
their nursery at Coombe Wood in 1892, and 
was then given a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Since then we 
have had many other Chinese species put 
into cultivation, but it is questionable if for 
all-round merit any of them is the equal of 
R. racemosum. It has proved quite hardy, 
and at the same time it forms a delightful 
feature under glass in early spring. In no 
way, however, is this Rhododendron seen to 
so much advantage as w'hen planted in bold 
groups. It may \)e seen treated in this way 
at Kew, where, at a little distance, one Is 
puzzled as to the identity of the plant, w T hich 
gives such a soft mass of colour. It ripens 
seeds freely, and among the progeny a certain 
amount of variation may be noted. In time 
we may, perhaps, have 6ome distinct varieties. 
—X. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa).— I think 
it may interest some of your readers to hear 
what success I have met with this winter 
with Iris stylosa by adopting a very simple 
plan I read" of. Previously, though planted 
four years, they had barely shown any flower, 
and "never before early "spring, but about 
August of last >ear I surrounded each plant 
witli sandstone clappings, pressing them as 
far down as I could, making the hole first 
with a trowel, and by the latter end of 
November they began to bloom and have con¬ 
tinued flowering up to the present. In the 
coldest part of the winter I gathered them 
os buds, and in a few hours they would open 
in the house. I had blooms of white and 
dark purple (purpurea), but nothing was so 
beautiful in shape and colour as the ordinary 
paJe mauve. Having spent six weeks at 
Algiers and Biskra in March and the early 
part of this month, I was disappointed to 
find so very few growing wild. I only 
picked three wild ones, though, of course, 
I saw many cultivated. I should add that my 
rock garden is made of Norfolk sandstone on 
a dry slope, protected from north and east, 
and is very dry and sunny.— Bosmerb. 

“More plant societies."— May I remind 
“A. D.” that a National Viola Society did 
exist not a great many years ago, and excel¬ 
lent shows were held by an enthusiastic body 
of amateur and professional growers, who 
exhibited all types of the Pansy. As I 
write this note I have before me the sche¬ 
dules of the National Viola Society for the 
years 1896, 1898, and 1899. During this 
period exhibitions were held respectively at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
Crystal Palace, and Winchester House, in 
the City of London. Previous to the year 
1896 a show had been held at one of the fort¬ 
nightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the Drill Hall, Westminster. Like 
many other promising ventures, lack of funds 
brought the National to an untimely end. It 
was subsequently restarted under the title of 
the London Pansy and Violet Society, if my 
memory serves me rightly, but this also failed 
to succeed. The National Pansy Society was 
formed as a result of the Viola Conferences 
held at the Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, in 1894 and 1895, and at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, in 
1896. In conjunction with the last-men¬ 
tioned a most interesting and highly valu¬ 
able trial of Violas (Tufted Pansies) took 
place, and I question whether there is any 
real need for another special society for 
Pansies. The multiplicity of national 
societies is hardly desirable, as they become 
a tax on the limited purses of many. The 
R.H.S. is now so very comprehensive in its 
operations, and facilities are readily given 
to display flowers in season when the fort¬ 
nightly meetings are held.— D. B. Crane. 


Note8 Of thO Week.— T/te Editor will be 
grateful to reader* who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLEARIA FORSTERI. 

This is a scarce 6hrub in this country, though 
perhaps better known on the continent, where 
it has passed under several names, such as 
Olearia paniculata and Elmagnus crispa. The 
last name is due to the beautifully crisped 
leaves of bright yellowish-green, smooth and 
shining above, and covered with grey felt 
underneath and upon the 6tems. It makes a 
pretty evergreen, freely branched, and of fine 
habit. It is a good seaside shrub, fairly 
common in the milder parts of Brittany, in 
the south of France, and round Dublin. It 
has reached a height of 10 feet with Lord 
Annesley, at Castlewellan, but is there found 
somewhat tender. The dusky-white flowers' 


at the margin ; cardinalis, large flowers, of 
1 a bright scarlet; atrococcinca, orange-scar¬ 
let ; rubra grandiflora, rich crimson ; ^iiaflui,. 
a recent gain, bearing large semfdouble 
flowers of a dark crimson-scarlet; and Gau^J 
jardi L with flowers of an uncommon salmon- ■ 
reel colour. Apart from these, there are | 
other kinds not without merit, among which 1 
are umbilicata, of very strong growth, rapidly | 
spreading into great tufts, and bearing fine 
rosy flowers ; and Columbia, remarkable for 
its large fruits, reaching as much as 8 inches ( 
to 10 inches round, and good for preserve. 

Plants may be grown from 6eed, grafts, 
root-cuttings, or layers. Seed is little used 
except for raising new varieties. Grafting 
is not satisfactory, for the plants throw many 
suckers, and the graft is short-lived. The , 
'I best plants are grown on their own roots, and 


suckers need not be checked; indeed, the 
most beautiful bushes are those allowed to 
spread in their own way. 

Some w'riters class Maule s Quince (Cydonia 
Maulei) among the forms of japonica, but, 
since it is held as a distinct species at Kew, 
we follow their arrangement, though, as 
closely allied to the Japanese Quince, it is 
not out of place in this connection. It is less 
robust and smaller in all its parts, bearing 
flowers of a bright orange, succeeded by 
6 inall Apple-like fruits, which in Japan are 
made into preserve. A fine variety, atro- 
sanguinea, l>ears large flowers, of a glowing 
crimson colour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxi- 
folium).—The Erica family includes a 



Olearia Foretcri in a Surrey garden. 


appear in November and December, and are 
fragrant, but insignificant. 


THE BEST VARIETIES OF THE JAPAN 
QUINCE (CYDONIA JAPONICA). 
Absolutely hardy and indifferent as to soil, 
the Japan Quince succeeds everywhere, what¬ 
ever preference it shows being for a sunny 
spot. It forms in a short time spreading 
masses 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and in early 
spring is completely covered with flowers, 
which vary from the purest white to the 
deepest crimson. The garden varieties of 
this beautiful plant are so little known that 
the following list of the sorts best in growth 
and colour may not be out of place. Alba 
g randi flo ra, a variety obtained in the BoTaffttf 
Gardens oTParis, is the purest of the whilfi.- 
flowered kinds ; candidissima has large 
flowers, lightly shaded with rose ; Moerloesi 
is vigorous and free, with pale pink blossoms ; 
Mallardi has rosy flowers, tinged with white 
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for this plan layers are preferable. At any 
time during winter selected branches are 
either slit with a knife, or partially strangled 
with a tight wire, and the wounded stem 
covered with soil for part of its length ; with¬ 
out further care, by the following autumn 
sufficient roots will have formed to enable 
the young plant to live alone. It is well in 
this way to replace grafted plants by layers 
on their own roots. Root-cuttings are only 
recommended where a quantity of young 
plants is needed. They should be taken in 
early spring from a plant known to be on its 
own roots, and which is cut back in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of root removed. Sec¬ 
tions are then made of the larger roots about 
an inch long, which are 6et in pans of light 
soil in a cold-frame, and watered regularly. 
In a short time signs of growth are seen, 
and with ordinary care two or three years in 
the nursery will ensure vigorous young plants 
for the garden. Once upon their own roots, 
the tendency of the Cydonia to throw 


number of charming plants of neat growth, 
which bloom profusely in gardens where they 
thrive, the subject under notice being one 
of the number. It is of North American 
origin, and is known by the common name 
I of Sand Myrtle. Of dwarf, compact habit, 
it is usually met with less than a foot in 
I height, forming cushion-like tufts clothed 
with tiny evergreen, Box-like leaves. The 
i white, pink-tinged flowers are borne in May 
; in clusters from the points of the branches, 
but for several weeks before they open the 
I pink buds are conspicuous. As is the case 
I with other shrubs belonging to the family, it 
I dislikes lime. Though it may be grown 
most successfully in soil of a peaty character, 
peat is not essential to its well being, for 
i really good results may be obtained by 
planting in loamy ground. Sandy soil into 
w’hich a little peat has been dug answers very 
well. For planting as an undergrowth to 
some taller subject it answers admirably, 
whilst it is equally desirable for planting in 
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beds by itself. Imported plants which have 
apparently been torn up from their native 
soil are not the best kind to plant, neither is 
it advisable to obtain old specimens, rather 
purchase young stock which has been raised 
from cuttings or seeds, for such plants are 
full of vigour and likely to give greater satis¬ 
faction than larger but partly worn out 
examples.—D. 

Rhododendron Thomeonl.— In the West 
of England this grows luxuriantly. At two 
or three of the meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society during the spring of this 
year R. Thomsoni has, from its richness of 
colouring, stood out very conspicuously from 
among the cut specimens of Rhododendrons 
shown by Messrs. Gill, of Tremough, in 
Cornwall. A particularly fine form raised 
at Tremough is known as grandiflorum. The 
flowers of R. Thomsoni are noteworthy by 
reason of their deep blood-red colour and 
also from the large, cup-sliaped calyx. Of 
the hybrids, in the production of which R. 
Thomsoni has played a part, the finest is 
Gill’s Triumph, a hybrid between R. Auck 
landi and R. Thomsoni. Another is Shilsoni, 
the result of intercrossing R. barbatum and 
R. Thomsoni. A hardy kind sent out by the 
late Mr. Standish, of Ascot, under the name 
of Ascot Brilliant, has undoubtedly R. Thom¬ 
soni for one of its parents. It also inherits 
its early-flowering quality, as the flowers arc 
often injured by late spring frosts.—X. 

Oncoba spinosa.— A plant of this tropical 
African 6hrub was shown at the last meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, by which 
it was awarded a first-class certificate. If 
the award was for a novelty, it was justi¬ 
fiable, but if, as we believe, these certificates 
are given to plants that are supposed to be 
<>f superior horticultural merit, then the On- 
eoba did not deserve one. We have known 
the plant for many years; it is grown in the 
Palm-house at Kew, where, indeed, it might 
have been seen in flower a few weeks ago. 
It forms a rather ungainly shrub, with 
toothed oval leaves, each about 3 inches 
Jong, and armed with slender axillary spines, 
each 2 inches or more long. The flowers 
have the appearance of those of a Mallow. 
They are about 2 inches across, white, with a 
bunch of yellow stamens, and fragrant. On¬ 
coba is a genus of about twenty species of 
trees or shrubs confined to the tropics of 
Africa and America, O. spinosa being a native 
i f West Africa, Arabia, and Natal. Its 
fruits are globose, and about 1 inch in dia¬ 
meter, with a smooth, hard shell, and they 
are used as personal ornaments by the 
natives. Although we do not consider this 
plant of any value to gardeners in this 
country, it would, no doubt, be a serviceable 
garden shrub in tropical countries.— The 
Field. 

Olearla St6llulata> —It is only in the more 
favoured districts that this member of the 
Daisy-tree family can be regarded as hardy, 
but in colder localities it is very useful for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse. At 
Kew it is employed in this wav, and the neat, 
bushy plants, plentifully la<3en with their 
white Daisy-like blossoms, each a little over 
an inch in diameter, have, wdien associated 
with other subjects, a very pleasing effect. 
O. stellulata may be readily struck from 
cuttings, and if the young plants are stopped 
two or three times during their earlier stages 
they will form neat, compact bushes. Pots 
5 inches to 6 inches in diameter are large 
enough for good flowering examples. In 
localities where the Olearias stand the winter 
many of them are beautiful outdoor shrubs, 
but around London the only one that can be 
looked upon as hardy is the New Zealand 
Olearia Haasti, a rather stiff Box-like bush, 
whose small, w'hite flowers are borne in great 
profusion towards the latter part of the 
summer. Good examples may often be seen 
in suburban gardens, while it is also a first- 
rate seaside shrub. Cuttings of this strike 
root with remarkable freedom.—X. [Olearia 
Ilaasti is a very common shrub in the villa 
gardens round Aberdeen. It never seems to 
lie in the least injured, if one may judge by 
the very fine specimens to be seen. In one 
case we saw a very old specimen which was 
flowering freely.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM& 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In many gardens the repotting of young 
plants that are now growing in 3-inch and 
3^-inch pots has not yet been attended to, 
and, assuming the cuttings were potted up 
into these small pots some time ago, we fear 
some of the plants will soon begin to show 
signs of deterioration unless they are dealt 
with promptly. Inexperienced growers fre¬ 
quently inquire when they should repot their 
young plants, many being under the idea that 
a given date is necessary for this. As a 
matter of fact, all depends upon the condi¬ 
tion of individual plants. A plant should be 
repotted so soon as it has filled the pot it at 
present occupies with roots and has assimi¬ 
lated the larger part of the food stored 
therein. Repotting the young plants of all 
types of the Chrysanthemum until they are 
quite ready for the shift is a mistake, as it is 
a very simple matter to shake the plant out 
of its pot to ascertain whether it is ready for 
repotting or not. A \\gry good .indication as 
to whether repotting is needed is seen in 
the more speedy drying of the soil. There¬ 
fore, proceed without delay to deal with the 
plants as and when required. Young plants 
that have been .pinched or stopped within 
the last few days should not be potted for 
a week or so, as it is unwise to repot and 
stop at much about the same time. It is 
better to have evidence that the young plants 
are pushing new shoots as a consequence of 
the stopping or pinching before the actual 
repotting ie done. 

The compost for this shift is a matter of 
some importance if the plants are to do well. 
Soil of a substantial and lasting character is 
most desirable, and this should be lighter 
than that formerly used. A good compost 
may be made by using four parts of good 
fibrous loam, and if this has been stacked for 
some time so much the better. To this add 
half a part each of well-rotted horse-manure 
and leaf-soil, and to every bushel of soil add 
a 3-inch potful each of bone-meal and Clay’s 
fertiliser or some other equally well-known 
and approved fertiliser. One-sixth part of 
coarse silver-sand or clean road-grit and a 
dusting of soot will complete the necessary 
mixture. The heap should be turned over 
pretty frequently before it is used. In the 
meantime the pots and crocks should be got 
ready. These should be scrupulously clean. 
There is a tendency in many gardens to pay 
little attention to this small detail. Dirty 
pots should be soaked for Bomo time, and 
afterwards be thoroughly washed. The 
crocks also should be washed, and instead of 
wiping the pots dry, etc., as so many do, it 
will be found much better to let the pots 
drain dry. In this way they retain a certain 
amount of moisture, which is highly benefi¬ 
cial to the young plant© when they are first 
potted up. Very dry pots quickly absorb the 
moisture in the compost, and the young 
plants, as a consequence, suffer, unless the 
grow r er is at hand to apply water when it is 
required. Crock the pots very carefully, 
arranging the crocks in regular order that 
perfect drainage may be ensured. Cover the 
crocks with some of the rougher portions of 
the soil to prevent the smaller particles work¬ 
ing down into the drainage. A handful of 
soil should be placed over this, and the plant 
to be repotted, after having the crocks re¬ 
moved, should be arranged on this, but so 
that the surface of the ball of soil is kept 
well down below the rim of the pot. This is 
an important point, and must be observed, 
otherwise it will not be possible to give ade¬ 
quate supplies of water when they are 
needed. Pot firmly, using a wooden, wedge- 
shaped rammer to" slightly firm the soil be¬ 
tween the pots and the ball of soil. When 
finishing off on the surface be careful not to 
damage the roots in any way. Carelessness 
in the use of the rammer may possibly 
damage the surface- roots, and a serious 
check w'ould then be experienced by the 
plant. It is well at this point to consider 


what |»ize pots should be used. It is & rule 
to repot plants that are growing in 3-inch 
pots into those measuring 5 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and those now growing in large six¬ 
ties— t.e., 31 inches in diameter—should be 
repotted into thirty-two’s (6 inches in 
diameter). This rule is usually observed in 
the case of plants that are grown for exhi¬ 
bition and where, of course, high culture is 
absolutely necessary. Many readers of 
Gardening Illustrated simply grow their 
flowers for decoration, and are not very 
particular as to the size of the blossoms, 
preferring rather flowers of small to medium 
size, and these in abundance. That being so, 
the concern of the grower is to encourage 
the development of good plants that will 
bear blossoms freely. In many gardens it 
is customary to place two, and sometimes 
three, plants in one pot, in this w-ay utilising 
to its fullest extent all the pot space avail¬ 
able. This is valuable, of course, in its 
relation to the limited accommodation of the 
summer quarters and also to the still more 
limited space under glass when the plant© 
are housed later in the season. I have 
seen most excellent results within the last 
two or three years where two or three plant a 
have been potted up in 9-inch or 10-inch 
pots, as I have suggested. 

Many growers of Chrysanthemums who 
have propagated their plants rather later 
than usual may now have a large number 
of rooted cuttings or young plants growing 
in boxes or round the edge of pots. Two or 
three of these small pieces may now be 
placed in 5-inch or fl inch pots, so* that when 
the time comes for them to be finally potted 
they may be transferred as a whole to their 
flowering pots. In order to produce a bushy 
form of growth these little plants, after hav¬ 
ing been repotted for about a week or so, 
should have the tips of their growth pinched 
out, which will cause them to make several 
new branching growths, and which will en¬ 
sure the development of bushy specimens 
from which a number of flowers may be ob 
tained. After the plants have been repotted 
stand them close together, giving them a 
good watering in with water from a fine- 
rosed can. Subsequently stand them in the 
cold-frame for a time to become established. 
After a while the frame lights may be en¬ 
tirely removed, and in due course the plants 
may be stood outdoors until the time comes 
for them to be finally potted. W. V. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Late-struck outdoor Chrysanthemums.— 

During the pa6t month many growers of the 
outdoor, early-flowering Chrysanthemum© 
have been busy inserting cuttings. The rea¬ 
son for this seemingly late period of propa¬ 
gation is that the cuttings root very readily 
at this season, and invariably grow away 
freely. Plant© that have been grown out¬ 
doors usually develop growths that make 
very fine cuttings. Were stocks of the large- 
flowered November kinds planted outdoor©, 
they would develop growths that should per¬ 
petuate the different stocks in healthy and 
satisfactory condition. Cuttings that were 
inserted a mouth ago should now be growing 
away freely, and unless the young plant© are 
kept quite steady at this period, there is 
6ome risk of their being 6poilfc. Rooted cut¬ 
tings in boxes and those also growing around 
the edge of 6mall pot© must not be allowed 
to remain in this condition for long, other¬ 
wise they will begin to deteriorate. Reader© 
having a cold-frarao should make good u©e of 
it just now. Make up a bed oi ©oil in a 
shallow frame, and plant out in rows the 
young plants that have been rooted in boxes 
or pots. Plant out these small specimens a 
few inches asunder in the rows, with the rows 
the same distance apart, and if light, porou© 
soil be used, there is no reason why the plants 
should not soon become established, 60 that 
air may be given freely. Subsequently 
accord the young plants quite cool and airy 
treatment, and by the early days of May 
remove the frame-light© altogether. By the 
third week of May the young plants may be 
lifted and transferred to their flowering 
quarters.—E. G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AURICULA GOLDEN QUEEN. 

The Auricula, which does 60 well in many 
of our gardens, especially in the cool West 
Country, is in origin a true alpine and high 
mountain plant, and therefore it evidently 
comes into the rock garden, especially on the 
cooler slopes, as we 6ee it here very beautiful 
in Sir Frank Crisp’s nobly-designed and cul¬ 
tivated garden at Friar Park. The kind is 
one of the beautiful yellow Auriculas, which, 
w© think, are among the best, the bizarre 
colours one often 6ees at shows not being 
nearly so pretty as these soft yellow' flowers. 


HARDY PLANTS IN TUBS. 

A query as to the adaptability of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals for growing in tubs for 
the summer embellishment of the flower gar¬ 
den leads one to the recollection that many 
perennials are also useful for the same pur¬ 


hut the succession is so well maintained that, 
with care and attention alike in preparation 
of boxes and to after growth, they will last 
between two and three months. The foliage, 
too, is handsome, and the plants are of close, 
stocky habit. The dwarfer Phloxes are 
among the best things for the purpose, 6orts 
I have found specially good in different 
colours being Tapia Blanc, Miss Pemberton, 

I Francois Neufchateau, and Girondin. With 
these, and also the CEnotheras, the number 
I of shoots should bo restricted, the stronger 
retained and lightly staked, not in a formal 
j manner, but so as to form a well-furnished, 

| well-balanced plant. One of the best white- 
flowered plants for the purpose is Chrvsan- 
i themum maximum Mrs. Lothian Bell, its 
early and long-sustained flowering making it 
specially valuable. It is rather susceptible to 
the attack of the leaf-boring maggot, and a 
careful watch should be kept for the same, to 
prevent disfigurement of foliage. If an 
autumn rather than a summer effect is re¬ 
quired, Chrysanthemums like Goacher’s 


Auricula Golden Queen at Friar Turk. 


pose, and it is one of the forms of gardening 
rapidly growing in favour, especially in places 
where space does not admit of many beds or 
borders, and where there is not the green¬ 
house accommodation to house and grow' on 
the more tender plants. The latler doubtless 
make the more brilliant display. James T. 
Hamilton and King of Denmark in Pelar¬ 
goniums, "Lord Roberts, Ballet Girl, and 
Annetti in Fuchsias, and Stadtrath Helden- 
reich in Cannas, are splendid in tubs, but 
where these are not available one has to fall 
back on perennials, and the best of them are 
very good substitutes. Where tubs are stand¬ 
ing in recesses, and there is a white or light 
background, no better plant can be found 
than the scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria, and 
in a similar position, if the background is 
dark, Campanula pyramidalis or Francoa 
ramosa can be used ; the latter is not quite 
hardy, but it will winter successfully in a 
frost-proof shed. The varieties of CEnothera 
fruticosa furnish the yellow, and nre very fine 
tub plauts. There is an idea that they are 
very short-lived, but this is not so. Indivi¬ 
dual blooms may be of a transitory uature, 


may be required if the situation is exposed. 
In the short list of suitable things mentioned 
above I omitted Funkias, as flowers and 
foliage are attractive ; there is a massive, 
tropical look about the foliage not found in 
many hardy plants. Ovata and its forms 
and subcordata grandiflora are useful sorts. 
In making provision for draining at the bot¬ 
tom of the tubs, do not use the augur with 
too free a hand; over-provision moans an 
almost instantaneous escape of water and 
very quick drying out. E. B. S. 


Crimson, Horace Martin, and Parisiana, and 
Michaelmas Daisies of the newer Amelins and 
i cordifolius typos can be u^ed. One or two 
tubs of Lavender and Rosemary will also be 
acceptable. It is advisable to replant an¬ 
nually, either in autumn or early spring, to 
1 choose strong, healthy pieces, and plant 
thinly—only a brief and p.or display is the 
1 result of overcrowding. 

The preparation of boxes may be as fol- 
| lows : A mixture of rough cinders and ashes, 
j a layer of chopped turf and cow-manure over 

• this, and for compost a mixture of three 
parts loam and one of leaf-soil. If boxes are 

* standing in an exposed situation, getting the 
j full rays of the sun the greater part of the 

day, it is well, when watering, to sprinkle the 
ground in their vicinity. The moisture aris¬ 
ing from this will in a measure counteract 
the drying up influence of a powerful sun. 
Stimulants in powder or liquid form must bo 
applied as soon as the tubs are fairly full of 
roots, alike to keep foliage in clean, healthy 
1 condition and to strengthen coming flower- 
I spikes. No more staking should be done than 
is absolutely necessary, but probably a little 


COLOUR SCHEMES IN THE GARDEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, — I have read “ L. D. D.’s ” remarks 
in Gardening Illustrated, April 8th, and 
agree entirely with the premises, but not 
altogether with the inferences. The old 
system of propagating in expensive glass¬ 
houses great quantities of tender plants 
during the spring, in order that they might 
be “ bedded ” out in exceedingly 6tiff and 
glaring masses, to bloom for a short time 
during the summer, was “tyranny.” One 
was a victim of the result, unsatisfactory 
from an artistic point of view, of the weari¬ 
some repetition of the same-patterned ar¬ 
rangement year by year, and of the great ex¬ 
penditure of money and waste of energy and 
material inseparable from the methods. 
There was tyranny in the constant use of this 
I unsatisfactory system by victims who might 
abhor what they got, but who continued in 
the embrace© of the tyrant because they were 
ignorant of the means of release. There 
was no reason why their resident horticultu¬ 
ral mentor should release them. Quite the 
contrary; and in all probability he was 
equally ignorant of any alternative. 

The honoured founder of this journal 
and Miss Jekyll arose to preach the re¬ 
quisite crusade against 6uch limited ideals. 
Years passed before any but private efforts 
were made to make the war really effective. 
I was an early and willing convert, experi¬ 
mented with perennial border plants, planned 
arrangements of various kinds and colour 
schemes, and as a result, through my firm, 
offered “borders” to the public arranged 
ready for planting. Apparently they nre 
appreciated. I have planned borders of all 
kinds, but find that clients generally prefer 
to touch the whole gamut of colour, and at 
first usually order that particular kind of 
border. But there is no “tyranny” here. 
Many have their borders arranged somewhat 
after the style that “ L. D. D.” prefers. 
Some have a preference for certain colours 
and wish others omitted ; many prefer bold 
contrasts in colour and form, while others 
I like harmonies; to many, or for certain posi¬ 
tions, a broad treatment is attractive. Pro¬ 
prietors of gardens who are not horticultural 
experts need no longer be slaves to their em¬ 
ployes in the matter of their flower garden, 
and it has become a pleasant duty for the 
gardener to adapt himself to the taste of his 
employer under the alternative scheme, as 
seems right. 

The idea of permanent borders of 
perennials arranged for colour effect and 
for succession through the year has 
captured the public mind, but the ways 
in which the principles are carried out 
need by no means be stereotyped. One 
graduated scheme of colouring ranging from 
one end to the other of the colour gambit may 
be very charming, but it need by no means be 
adhered to or made a fetish. In fact, it is 
only suitable for rather large borders. There 
i3 ample “liberty freedom for schemes and 
plannings of all kinds during the first ar¬ 
rangement, and the opportunity for improve¬ 
ment or alterations, “ to taste,” as the 
cookery books have it, in succeeding seasons. 
Amateur gardeners, fuscinated, spend the 
fine days of late autumn and early spring in 
alterations for which they made notes during 
flower-time, and during summer evenings 
they hover around, trowel in hand, inventing 
and trying new' effects. From his letter, 1 
should think “ L. D. I).” also is one of these. 
But who could spend time in the 6ame way 
over “carpet bedding,” unless he were quite 
devoid of poetry, or were paid to do it? 
Aud, although a paper plautiug-plau of a 
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colour border looks to some extent formal, 
the plants in the border are not so in the 
slightest sense when thev flower. The plants 
of one colour are not all abloom together, of 
one height and aspect—flat, uniform masses 
of yellow Calceolaria, or scarlet Pelar¬ 
gonium, or magenta Petunia. Far from it. 
They are a continual delight and surprise as 
they open. Every week, or, at any rate, every 
fortnight, the border entirely varies. And 
what “ l L. D. D.” likes, the opportunity for 
the idolisation of his particular favourites, 
can be carried into effect with the utmost 
facility by planting strong groups of them, so 
that at certain seasons they may dominate the 
scheme. 

The new scheme is not wrong because it is 
a “scheme ”—in other words, the outcome 
of thought based on knowledge; ars cclarc 
artem. The most beautiful picture is the 
work of the cleverest artist, and it is not 
helpful to gibe at borders being “sold at so 
much a yard,” so long as they are not 
planned with a yard measure. Even a Velas¬ 
quez is sold on some basis, and Rubens had 
to fit his figures to the area of his canvas, like 
any other mortal. The happy fact is that the 
l>order can be procured, and" one cannot but 
be glad that it is possible for those who them¬ 
selves have not the necessary time or know¬ 
ledge, to obtain the realisation of their ar¬ 
tistic desires in this easy manner, and that 
those also who love certain kinds of plants 
above other kinds are not only allowed by 
tyrant fashion to grow them, but are shown 
how to arrange them as and where they ap¬ 
pear to advantage with other flowers of har¬ 
monious or contrasting beauty, instead of 
being obliged to see them huddled together 
in atrocious concatenations of colour, or 
spotted about at regular yard-measure inter¬ 
vals. Many a border one sees is for all the 
world like the dot and comma effort of a 
“dado’’-stencilling house-painter, redeemed 
only by the fact that the “dots” in a flower 
border are beautiful in themselves. 

If “ L. D. D.” complains of exaggeration, 
I agree, when I see it. But until I see some¬ 
one endeavouring to fill not only his her¬ 
baceous borders, but every unsuitable bed 
and corner of his place, with some one 
patented plan, I shall vote in the other lobby. 
If one’s eye tells one that a pink flower does 
not go well near a scarlet, and other people 
are saved from unwittingly planting the two 
quarrelsome tints together because one has 
jKiinted the fact out, one has done a service, 
and the public need not be accused of 
slavishly following fresh fashions if they 
benefit by the information. But I agree that 
if fashion decreed that all borders must now 
“ pass from red to blue and from blue to 
yellow by arbitrary gradations,” it would be 
a pity, while there are so many beautiful ar¬ 
rangements possible. Their number is with¬ 
out end, and they are infinitely interesting. 
It is open for the amateur himself to discover 
many of them. “ L. D. D.” says it is laid 
down that a 

Group of onb kind of flower may not 
be repeated. —I do not know where this is 
taught. It must be by some false prophet, who 
has not the root of the matter in him. In alarge 
border favourite flowers can recur as often as 
desire and space will allow, only let them 
not come, like telegraph poles or urban lamp- 
posts, at measured intervals, nor exhibit their 
beauty in close proximity to flowers whose 
colour tones lessen their loveliness. 
“ L. D. D.” thinks all this is "gardening 
from a distance.” The effect of such a bor¬ 
der is certainly exceedingly attractive from 
a distance, long or short, but this is an addi¬ 
tional grace; there is no subordination of 
individuality to the general effect ; the 
genesis of the idea was rather otherwise. 
Breadth of treatment cannot affect the indi¬ 
viduality of a plant or group; plants are not 
like brush-marks on a canvas, unmeaning at 
close inspection. A great painter said of his 
pictures that they were “ not meant to be 
smelt,” but this does not refer to flower- 
borders, which repay close inspection. I am 
entirely in accord with " L. D. D.” when he 
tells of the beauty of borders with one or two 
families of flowers in their season, for, as he 
wisely says. “Nature gives us Primrose-time 
and Bluebell-time, and the effect is perfect.” 
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I have planned Michaelmas Daisy borders 
and Paeony borders, and other borders, with 
the help of a few suitable bulbous or other 
flowers. Blue borders, for example, are a 
delight. But the general public like general 
borders, and, after all, the public is the 
master or tyrant, and no one else—as is 
proper. But even the public may be guided, 
and I find it is grateful for such "little assist¬ 
ance as it may be in the power of those with 
more experience to give. 

“ L. D. D.’s ” criticism makes for good if it 
is understood as a criticism of the way the 
best of ideas may be spoiled at the hands of 
those who have not properly grasped the 
essentials. But is it worth while saying any¬ 
thing which may be mistaken as condemna¬ 
tion of those essentials rightly handled? 
What is right is right, and can never become 
a “tyranny” while it is right. 

James Eelway. 

Wear tic Wyche , Lang port. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The Leopard’s Banes. — Some of my 
friends to whom I have been recommending 
the Doronicums have been criticising the 
appearance of the blooms, w T hich, so far, 
have not opened so well as usual and look 
pinched. This has, I think, been due to the 
cold and dry weather, which, so far as my 
experience of plant-growing goes, has been 
worse than usual. When the milder weather 
comes und we have had some rain I have 
little fear that they will be pleased with the 
golden-yellow^ blooms of these plants. They 
are excellent in their way, but not plants 
which like dry soil, especially in a dry 
season. I feel impelled to make these re¬ 
marks in cose any of your readers may think 
that I was too much in favour of the 
Leopard’s" Banes when I wrote about them 
before. 

Gunneras. —While visiting some gardens 
last year 1 came across some big plants of 
Gunnera scabra and G. manieata, both of 
which, especially the latter, made me quite 
envious of their owners. G. manieata I saw 
by the edge of a pretty lake in a large place. 
I have been consulting one of my friends 
about growing these, and he informs me 
that he has seen them in different places for 
years, and advises me to purchase G. scabra 
for iny garden in preference to the other. 
He states that to grow* G. manieata well it 
will require a good deal of moisture and also 
a plentiful supply of manure. He informed 
me that it is impossible to get leaves of G. 
manieata of the size of those I saw—more 
than 8 feet across —unless I give the plant 
plenty of manure ; and on inquiry I found 
that the large plant I saw was treated to no 
fewer than three cartloads of manure annu¬ 
ally. This would be rather a serious con¬ 
sideration to an amateur who has to provide 
for a collection of hardy plants, besides 
Roses and the other subjects which he may 
grow*. Gunnera scabra is said to bo a little 
tender, so I have given my young plant a 
sheltered corner in a place naturally a little 
moist and where a few pailfuls of water can 
be given in dry weather. A warning I re¬ 
ceived mav bo worth repeating. This is that 
a garden exposed to the wind is not a good 
plaee for the large leaves of the Gunneras, 
which get broken by the gales in such places. 

Spiderworts.— Among the incidental ex¬ 
penses of hardy plant growing one must 
surely count that of buying books upon the 
subject. I must confess to a few’ extrava¬ 
gancies in this connection, and among them 
was an outlay on Mrs. Loudon’s “Ladies’ 
Flower Garden of Ornamental Perennials.” 
This is not by any means a modern work, 
seeing that my copy was issued in 1844, but 
I have learned a good deal about some 
plants from its pages, and the illustrations, 
which are pretty well coloured, have led me 
to look out for certain plants which I might 
have heard nothing about. The Spiderworts 
I should have learned about without this 
book, no doubt, but there is a rather attrac¬ 
tive illustration of the blue Tradescantia 
vii’ginica in the second volume, which in¬ 
duced mo to seek for the plant. The colour 
in the plate is, possibly, a trifle too bright, 
but I have learned to admire this quaint, old- 


fashioned Spiderwort, with its long, sprawl¬ 
ing leaves and its singularly pretty flowers. 
Then it is so easily cultivated in the border, 
and gives such satisfactory bloom in summer, 
that I think I must give it the company of 
some of the other colours, such as white, 
red, pink, and light blue. 

Barrenworts this spring.—A most un¬ 
kindly spirit has pervaded this spring season, 
and my Epimediums have been the sufferers. 
Several of them are in bloom now, but the 
flowers look unhappy, seeing that they are 
in the midst of very withered and shrivelled- 
looking foliage, which robs the attractive 
little flowers of much of their beauty. 1 
have previously seen the leaves suffer a good 
deal, but not to the extent they are doing 
this spring. The leaves themselves are 
among the points of beauty of these Barren- 
worts, which are pretty for the shady border 
or the shaded parts of the rockery. I once 
saw a bank of Epimedium alpinum in a 
Scottish wood, and was highly pleased witli 
its flowers and neat, prettily-poised leaves. 
This induced me to buy a few’ of the Barren- 
worts. I think they are much prettier when 
left undisturbed to grow’ into good clumps. 
The tinting of the leaves gives them a beauty 
not to be found in every hardy plant, while 
the small stature—only a foot or two—makes 
them excellent for the little garden like 
mine. 

Lychnis Lagasc®.— I wae poring over a 
flower catalogue the other day when I came 
upon Lychnis Lagasc®, with the comment 
that it is ‘‘of easy growth.” This may be 
so, but I must own up to not being one of 
those who find it so in my garden—at leaet, 
in what may be considered the ordinary con¬ 
ditions of rock or small border plants. It 
does not seem to stand a w’et winter very 
w’ell, and, then, the Blugs are very fond of 
it. The consequence is that a few pence 
have gone and I have nothing to show for 
them but the pieces of root which are left 
when the slugs have devoured all they 
wanted. A friend tells me that it does well 
with him and that he has scores of plants. 
He advises me to put the plants of L. 
Lagascae in a wall garden and quite open to 
the eun. He says it should not have too 
much rain in winter, that it should be in a, 
dry soil, and that the wall gafden is cer¬ 
tainly the place par excellence for this pretty 
little alpine Lychnis. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


RAISING BIENNIALS. 

With thie section of hardy garden plants 
there ie little to choose ae to methods of pro¬ 
pagating, as all are comparatively free 
seeders, while, with a few exceptions, propaga¬ 
tion by division or cuttings is not satisfactory. 
Assuming that both Antirrhinums and Pent- 
stemons are biennials, then these, while seed¬ 
ing freely, can also be easily increased by 
cuttings, if it be desired to specially increase 
any one or more varieties. But these plants, 
if raised from an early sowing under glass, 
make capital hardy annuals, flowering most 
freely the same season, and specially well 
into the autumn. But such plants will not 
always 6tand severe weather, hence it is best, 
if treated as biennials, to raise from seed 
sown in August, to winter the plants in 
frames, then, when strong, to plant out in 
April, as in that way very fine bloom-spikes 
are obtained in the summer. If propagated 
from cuttings, then these plants become 
perennials. But such old favourite biennials 
as Foxgloves, Honesty, Wallflowers. Bromp- 
ton Stocks, Canterbury Bells, and Sweet 
Williams can hardly be increased in any other 
way than from seeds, and, as all of them 
generally reproduce their variety or colour 
from seed, nothing is lost by so raising them, 
and much may be gained. Of these hardy 
plants, the most difficult to raise from seed 
if sown in the open ground is the Canterbury 
Bell. The seeds are hard-shelled, and if, 
after being sown, the soil becomes dry, ger¬ 
mination is apt to be checked. I have always 
found a far better growth when seed is sown 
in shallow boxes under glass than when sown 
in the open ground. But in either case those 
seeds must have been thoroughly ripened. 
The others, if sown in the month of May 
outdoors, in shallow drills and thinly, grow 
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well. But with all biennials, to do them 
well, it should be the aim of the grower to 
give the seedlings ample room as early as 
possible, hence it is wise to 6et apart a small 
area, if of but half a rod in extent, well dug 
and pulverised, on which to dibble out the 
plants when strong enough to handle, and, 
where remaining for a couple of months or 
so, they will grow and root strongly, ready 
for final planting in the autumn. A. D. 


VERBASCUM CALEDONIA. 

The illustration of a portion of a bed of this 
fine plant shows one of the handsomest 
hybrid Mulleins of my acquaintance, though 
the most of both species and varieties are 
capable of good effect if the right position in 
the garden is selected for them. In some 
instances, as, e.g., V. olympicum, V. panno¬ 
sum, and others, the leaf spread is so great 
that the best possible place fo-r them is the 
larger shrubbery border or the woodland, 
anywhere, indeed, where abundant oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded for a free and quick de¬ 
velopment of the seedling plant. All the 
cultivation such things require is to be 
raised periodically from seeds, to be early 
transplanted, and just as early transferred 
to their permanent quarters in the open so 


somewhat cool and shady quarter during the 
growing season, but they can do with every 
j ray from October to the end of April, to 
assist the flower to lengthen its stalk and 
j expand its petals. Many growers transplant 
J part of their stock to such quarters in early 
autumn if no pits or garden frames are at 
command for the purpose. 

Division of the plants.— This is an im¬ 
portant point. Choose your stock from the 
healthiest crowns, discarding the centre of 
the stool, and see that each runner has a 
few roots, which, if unduly long, will be all 
the better for shortening a litile, as they are 
6 ure to get damaged in transplanting. The 
dibber is the most convenient tool to set 
them with, as they can be made much firmer 
with this than with a trowel, and Violets, 
similar to the Strawberry, succeed best with 
a firm root-run. 

Distance to plant. —The double varieties 
need a foot each way, and the singles, espe¬ 
cially the stronger-growing varieties, such as 
Princess of Wales, La France, and Amiral 
Avellan, requires 15 inches, and on some rolls 
another 3 inches are none too much, for by 
the end of summer it will be found that the 
large leaves meet each other, provided 
growth has been satisfactory. If at planting- 


son’s work is lost. East or west borders are 
suitable, but on light, shallow soils red- 
spider is sure to attack them if the weather 
remains dry for very long. Soot scattered 
betw r een the plants occasionally tends to keep 
this pest down, but it is liable to burn the 
foliage in careless hands. 

James Mayne. 

Biclon Gardens, Devon. 


SOME TALL HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Work in shrubberies that has resulted in clear¬ 
ing out unsightly objects and curtailing others 
of rampant growth may leave gaps that it may 
hardly be advisable to replant with other 
shrubs—indeed, if it should happen to have 
been old Laurels that were removed, the 
better-class shrubs would do little good on 
the same site. Unless all the old soil is 
cleared out only common things, like the 
double Gorse or the common Berberis, can 
be depended upon to refurnish the ground. 
There are, however, some of the tallest 
herbaceous plants that will fill the gaps satis¬ 
factorily and associate well with the shrubs, 
and if the majority planted are late summer 
and autumn flowering they brighten up the 
surroundings when there is very little bloom 
on the shrubs. If it is not possible to re- 



Verbascuin Caledonia in Messrs. Wallace and Co.'s nursery at Colchester. 


soon as the young plants are large enough 
for the purpose. That shown in the picture 
has large flowers of a coppery-bronze colour, 
while V. Lewanika and V. Newryense have 
somewhat similarly-coloured flowers, the 
plants ranging in height from 3 feet to 5 feet, 
and remaining a long time in bloom. Other 
good kinds are Wiedmannianum, pulveru- 
lentum, nigrum, and densiflorum, all of 
which are worthy of inclusion in some phase 
or another of outdoor gardening. E. J. 


VIOLET CULTIVATION. 

From the middle to the end of April is the 
best time to form new beds, the newly- 
planted runners or off-shoots taking kindly to 
the soil, and having a better time to get well 
rooted before really hot and very dry weather 
sets in. The site should have been manured 
and deeply dug some few weeks previous. 
Retentive soil needs a good coating of, half- 
decayed leaf-soil or exhausted hot-bed 
manure, formed mostly of leaves and long 
stable-manure, with a layer of w’ood-ashes 
lightly forked in at planting-time, while for a 
porous soil manure from the eow’-stalis, with 
the addition of a little leaf-soil, forms the 
best ingredient to incorporate with the soil. 
If possible, avoid a site that gets most of the 
euu during the day, Violets preferring a 


time the soil is dry, the plants should be 
watered in as planting proceeds, and again 
within a week—in fact, until established— 
after which they will take care of themselves 
in an ordinary summer, but, if labour allows, 
and the plants are syringed or hosed twice 
weekly during dry spells, growth will be 
more rapid, and red-spider kept at bay. The 
soil should be stirred every few weeks with 
the flat hoe, to promote growth and destroy 
annual weeds, all side growths cut away as 
fast as they appear, relying upon a single 
crown, especially in the case of the 
double varieties, excepting sturdy growths 
close home. Allow the singles a little more 
latitude towards autumn, though these should 
not be allowed to form long strings, the 
finest flowers coming from a central crown. 

Doubtless a north border, having a wall 
6 feet or 8 feet high, is the best position for 
Violets during the growing season, but it is 
useless to expect many flowers from such a 
quarter during winter, hence the advice to 
move some of them to warmer positions 
towards the end of September. I have 
grown them between bush Apple-trees ex¬ 
posed to the south, and the overhead shade 
has proved of much value during summer, 
but great care is needed when gathering the 
Apples not to tread ou the plaut*; or u sea- 


i move existing soil, the several places where 
the clumps are to be planted should be 
bastard trenched and a liberal supply of 
manure worked in between the two spits. 
Chrysanthemum uliginosum was for some 
time more in request than any other white 
flow’er, but is giving way now- to Artemisia 
lactiflora, whose feathery spikes of fragrant 
flowers are very attractive. Earlier in the 
summer, Crambe cordifolia will be found a 
charming shrubbery plant, and a later white 
—in fact, contemporary with the Artemisia 
—is one of the tallest of the newer Asters, 
A. Novi-Belgii Fairfield. A few clumps of the 
white and rose-coloured Everlasting Peas 
are also attractive if sticks on which they 
I grow are not gathered in too closely at the 
I top. In blue shades, one of the tallest 
plants is Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, a 
• bold plant, too, with fine, handsome heads. 
A. Robert Parker, too, will go nearly 0 feet 
if generously treated. Many different shades 
of yellow are to be found in the tall autumn- 
flowering perennials, one of the best being 
the new Golden Rod (Golden Wings), a 
handsome and stately plant. This, with the 
taller Heleniums and Hclianthus, will give 
quite as much yellow as is likely to be re¬ 
quired. It is advisable to plant the best 
varieties of Heljanthus. Of the common types, 

1 some of the flowers are so flimsy that they 
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hardly remain erect more than a day or two, 
and are of no use for cutting, producing no 
effect in the positions in which they were 
planted, a main consideration when the 
flowering stuff is practically surrounded 
with greenery. As against this flimsiness 
mav be placed the enormous flat heads of 
Achillea Eupatorium, one of the most gor¬ 
geous of golden flowers, but very stiff and 
formal, unless flanked and backed by plants 
ef lighter habit. E. B. S. 


CANNAS. 

These, when well grown, produce a wealth 
of blossom from May until quite late autumn 
if given glass protection. The plants thrive 
and flower profusely out-of-doors, especially 


the present time, and they form a fine con¬ 
trast to the other flowers of the season. 
Sheets of the Rock Cresses (Arabis), Purple 
Rock Cress (Aubrietia), and Candytufts all 
look well beside Alyssum saxatile. The 
neatest form of A. saxatile is that called 
oompactum, which has the same abundance 
of small bright yellow flowers as the type, 
which through these has secured the popular 
name of Gold Dust, in addition to that of 
Rock Madwort. The pale yellow form, called 
citrinum by some, has been largely favoured 
since its introduction, and some have made 
use of it as an associate to the deep purple 
Aubrietia Dr. Mules. The double variety, 
A. 8. fl.-pl., is good also, but Tom Thumb is 
poor bloomer, and is only prized for its 


in the warmer counties. They are easilyJ dwarfness. —S. Arnott. 
raised in spring from seeds, which should be>< The double White Arabis and its propa- 


soaked in tepid water for two hours. Those 
having old stools that have done duty last 
year inay divide their stock, choosing pieces 
that have a growth-like appearance, and 
potting into 5-inch pots in a compost of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand. Do not pot 
firmly, and afford but little water until 
growth becomes active. As the pots get 
filled with roots, transfer into 8-inch pots, 
using a little decayed manure in the soil, 
and give the plants a light position in the 
greenhouse. As basal growths push up, 
stimulants once or twice a week will assist 
the production of strong flowering shoots, 
which will produce lateral flowering stems 
from the centre spike, when the decaying one 
may be cut away. Cannas are not troubled 
much with insects, green-fly being about all 
that molest them, although some varieties 
get a sort of disease of the foliage, which 
mars the appearance of the plants to a very 
great extent. Plants should not be set out- 
of-doors until the end of May, and it is well 
to afford them a somewhat sheltered position, 
as strong winds are apt to ribbon the foliage. 
When planted out, plenty of water through a 
mulch of rotten manure is a necessity if the 
weather is dry. Although seedlings are easily 
raised, it is best to buy named varieties, 
many of which vie with Orchids as regards 
colours, markings, etc. Towards October 
the plants in pots may be stored away with 
Dahlias until starting-time, and will require 
little or no water, lifting those in the open 
when frost has marred their beauty, and 
giving similar treatment. Slugs are particu¬ 
larly fond of the flowers, especially under 
glass, and a watch must be kept on them, or 
their beauty will be quickly spoilt. No seeds 
should be allowed to ripen on the plants. 
Some of the tallest-growing varieties will re¬ 
quire a stake to support the spikes. J. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in tubs.—1 shall be very grateful for ad¬ 
vice a9 to treatment of plants grown in old petro¬ 
leum casks, cut in half. I have two filled with 
t'hrhtmas Rosog. which flourished the first winter, 
mid in the spring were moved into a shady, sheltered 
corner. Not knowing how to treat them. I left them 
alone, and this winter they are alive, but have not 
flowered. Last spring I had Hydrangeas planted in 
similar tubs, and they did well in the summer, and 
have survived the winter in a warm comer; but, from 
icnorance. I have not had anything done to them. 
.Should the soil in each case be changed? If so, 
when? The drainage-holes are sufficient in all the 
tubs.—E. F. 

[In all probability tb© Christmas Roses 
have become very weak, and, if not well at¬ 
tended to during the summer, will not do 
much good. Such plants, wlien grown in 
above-ground receptacles, require constant 
attention in watering and the like. You can¬ 
not do much now beyond watering and mulch¬ 
ing the plants, and if the new foliage now 
appearing is not strong, you had better put 
the plants in the ground in August or Sep¬ 
tember next. The Hydrangeas may be 
either top-dressed with rich soil or taken 
out and re-tubbed. These plants make a 
gront mass of roots, and require liberal fare, 
and as they are now starting into new growth 
the work may be done with advantage. If 
from any reason you cannot re-tub the plants, 
you should feed them regularly with liquid- 
manure. The plants also require, when ip 
full growth, daily supplies of water.] 

The Rook Madwort In the rook garden.— 
Plants of the Rock Madwort (Alyssum saxa- 
tile) are very bright in the rock garden at 
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Ration. —The double white Arabis now so 
popular, requires a little attention to keep 
it in good condition. If left unpruned, It 
may grow too long and straggly, often be¬ 
coming bare in certain parts. To remedy 
this, cut b ack the plants after they have 
flowerecT, and it will surprise you how much 
better they look after a short time. They 
will soon cover themselves with fresh growth, 
these shoots flowering well the first spring. 
The cutting back must not be too long de¬ 
layed, however, and June is a good time for 
the operation. Cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil, made firm and well watered, root freely. 
It is best to cover these cuttings, which are 
taken in June or July, with a frame or hand- 
light. They will root in a few weeks, and 
should be planted in good time where they 
are to flower.—S. A. 

The Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erjthronium dens- 
cams).—I never see these mentioned in Gardening 
Illustrated, and I should like to know what is con¬ 
sidered the best way to grow them. Though the 
leaves come up at this season, the flowers arc very 
poor, if any, with nie. Do they require moisture? I 
saw them a year ago at Haarlem, under trees, flower¬ 
ing, and consider them very effective.—Boss ERE. 

MANURES FOR THE GARDEN. 

Now that vehicles propelled by mechanical 
means are fast superseding, in private estab¬ 
lishments, those which hitherto have been 
dependent on horses for motive power, a 
great Iosb to the garden in the shape -of 
manure ensues when their introduction leads 
to the abandonment of horse-keeping. In 
numerous instances the dung-yard or pit has 
already become a thing of the past, and 
where there is no home farm to fall back 
upon to obtain the necessary supplies, re¬ 
course has then to be had either to livery 
stables or similar establishments where 
horses are still kept, to obtain the manure, or 
otherwise artificials have to be made use of. 
Obtaining manure in this way is a somewhat 
costly business, especially when large quan¬ 
tities are required, and even if no objection 
on the score of expense arises, it is not always 
to be had when wanted, consequently, gar¬ 
deners in future will have to make a much 
more free use of manures of an artificial or 
chemical nature when placed in such circum¬ 
stances. In many places artificial manures 
have been used both separately and in con¬ 
junction with organic or animal manure for 
years past, with the best results. Although 
artificial manures will have to be relied on 
more largely in future, they must not be em¬ 
ployed to the entire exclusion of the animal 
manure, as a dressing of this must be applied 
to the soil every few years if its fertility is 
to be maintained. 

Of the three classes of organic manures 
usually at the disposal of the gardener, that 
obtained from the farmyard contains the 
largest amount of nutriment, and is suited to 
all kinds of vegetable and other crops. The 
same may be said of pig manure, but unless 
dug in in the autumn it should always be in 
an. advanced stage of decomposition before 
being applied to the soil. Stable manure, 
when straw is not too lavishly used in the 
littering down of the horses, contains much 
more ammonia, and is, therefore, of a much 
more heating nature than either of the fore¬ 
going. It is, therefore, eminently suited for 
all kinds of heavy soils, and is the best kind 
of manure to employ for mulching in the 
summer months. The contents of hot-beds, 
when the materials are thoroughly rotted, 
are also useful for dressing heavy ground 


with, also for the manuring of flower-beds 
and borders, but a too free use is not per¬ 
missible, as it is apt to render the soil too 
light and open. The contents of cesspools, 
etc., when soil has been largely mixed with 
same, and allowed to lie and decompose for 
twelve months or so before using, forms a 
valuable garden fertiliser. If used in too 
raw a condition, it ofttimes makes the soil 
difficult to work for some time afterwards. 
When absolutely necessary to use it in this 
condition, it should always be buried deeply. 

Of really artificial manures, guano has 
long been used as a fertiliser. This cau 
either be strewn or dug in at planting-time 
for various vegetable crops, or used as a 
stimulant afterwards to accelerate growth. 
It also has valuable stimulative properties 
when used in connection with fruit-growing 
or in the flower garden. Fish guano is 
suited to most vegetable crops, particularly 
Asparagus and Seakale. Blood and bone 
manure, as sold, possesses highly stimulative 
properties, and is suitable either for vegefc- 
aWe or fruit crops in general. Superphos¬ 
phate of lime and sulphate of ammonia are 
two excellent manures, which can be used 
either alone or in conjunction with others 
for the same purpose. Bone-meal is good for 
all kinds of fruit-trees and for Peas and 
Potatoes. It ofttimes forms one of the con¬ 
stituents of compounded manures sold for 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and stone fruits gene¬ 
rally. A manure which has a great future 
before it is .basic slag. _ This should be ap¬ 
plied to the soil in auTunop onl^ as its action 
is slow. IF'is suited to all kinds of fruit- 
trees, Roses, and such vegetables as Arti¬ 
chokes, Beans, Carrots, Parsnips, all kinds 
of Brassicas, and Potatoes. Another manure 
suitable for winter application is kainit. 
Sulphate of potash, which is similar to kainit, 
only much richer, is a good garden fertiliser, 
and has, therefore, to be used with greater 
care. Another form of potash, known as 
muriate, is, if mixed with superphosphate 
and bone-meal, excellent for Vines, Peaches, 
and, in fact, all kinds of fruits. Used alone, 
it has to be applied with extreme caution, 
and should be withheld from Strawberries. 
Dried blood may be applied to anything in 
need of a filip, as it quickly promotes growth, 
and that of a too luxuriant and soft nature, if 
its use is prolonged after it is seen that it has 
begun to take effect. Used in conjunction 
with bone-meal, its effects in this direction 
are then checked, and the two mixed together 
form a valuable fertiliser for general garden 
use. The value of soot and wood-ashes in 
the garden is too well known for it to be more 
than necessary to make passing allusion to 
them. 

Three important facts should always bo 
borne in mind with regard to the application 
of artificial manures, and that is, those of p. 
nitrogenous nature induce growth, and that, 
too, of a rapid and luxuriant character if 
used too freely or for too long a period, as 
has already been alluded to in respect to 
blood manure. Nitrate of soda is another 
example, and wherever this has been used 
extensively a good dressing of organic manure 
is needed afterwards. Phosphatic manures 
are necessary for fruit production, and both 
the quantity and quality of the crops are con¬ 
siderably enhanced by their judicious appli¬ 
cation. Potash is essential for the produc¬ 
tion of sugar and starch in fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Under this heading come kainit and 
the other potash manures previously alluded 
to. Superphosphate of lime, bone-meal, and 
basic slag are three good forms of phosphatic 
manures. Sulphate of ammonia is a nitro¬ 
genous manure, and must not be mixed with 
basic slag. The latter, too, should never be 
mixed with superphosphate of lime. The 
iast-meutioned and nitrate of soda must also 
never be applied together. Sulphate of iron 
or ferrous sulphate, applied at the rate of 
h oz. per square yard, is good for promoting 
or increasing colour in fruit. For Grapes the 
required quantity should be first dissolved in 
warm water, then diluted sufficiently to allow' 
of the whole of the border surface being 
sprinkled or watered over with it. Except 
where otherwise stated, all of the foregoing 
manures are for spring and summer applica¬ 
tion. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION MRS. C. F. RAPHAEL. 
By dome, because of its great 6ize, this 
has been regarded as a Mahnaison variety, 
though Mr. Burnett, the raiser, emphatically 
states that there is absolutely no Malmaison 
blood in the variety. As a matter of fact, 
the newcomer can only be compared to Mal¬ 
maison in size, Enchantress being one of its 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER. 
There are few flowering plants more beauti¬ 
ful than the white Chimney Campanula (Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalie). Although one of the 
most graceful and free-flowering of the many 
I occupants of the herbaceous border, when 
I well grown in pots, it bears favourable com¬ 
parison as a specimen flowering plant with 
many of the more tender occupants of the 
| stove or greenhouse, especially when we re¬ 
member that a plant from 5 feet to 8 feet in 


tity annually, which are used chiefly for the 
decoration of a somewhat lofty conservatory 
and the embellishment of a spacious front 
liall, in which they retain their beauty for a 
considerable time, and are always greatly 
admired. In seventeen months from the time 
of sowing seed, I have had in 10-inch pots 
plants with more than thirty fully developed 
spikes of bloom. Seed was sown early in 
March of the previous year, in a well-drained 
box, nearly filled with light soil, covering the 



Carnation Mrs. C. F. Raphael. 


parents. In Mre. C. F. Raphael, though of 
more rose-pink colouring, we have as great 
an advance on R. F. Felton as that variety is 
an advance on Winona, for example, and, 
being of the true perpetual class, with strong 
and long stems, and buds not unlike Enchan¬ 
tress, there will doubtless be a big demand 
for it. It is in every sense a handsome Car¬ 
nation, and of that size and character that 
the florist decorator so much prizes. Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on 
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height can be had in full bloom in a little 
more than sixteen months from seed. The 
plant is quite hardy, and will flower readily 
in the open border; still, it is hardly to be 
expected that the blooms will be so fine or 
expand so well as when placed under glass to 
I develop. During recent years Campanula 
1 pyramidalie has become popular as a plant 
for house or conservatory decoration, for 
which purpose it is eminently suited. 
Whether arranged in groups or used as iso- 
1 lated specimens, the effect is very fine. 

I ~~ For some years past I have grown a quan- 


seed but lightly. The box was plated in a 
warm greenhouse until germination had 
taken place, and as soon as the seedlings 
were large enough to handle they were 
pricked off a good distance apart into 
another box, containing a compost similar to 
that used for seed-sowing, and returned to 
a warm-house until they became established, 
when they were removed to a cold-frame to be 
gradually hardened off. I usually plant out¬ 
side about the end of May or early in June 
on a specially prepared piece of ground, as 
the soil is of a very light and 6andy nature, 
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and consequently very deficient uf plant food. 
I dig in a good dressing of farmyard manure, 
fine bone-meal, and wood-ashes. 

I keep the hoe frequently moving among 
the growing plants during the summer 
months, and in dry weather water is applied, 
one good watering being at all times prefer¬ 
able to little and often. In this position the 
plants remain through the winter without 
any protection whatever. I generally pot 
them up about the middle of March into pots 
9 inches and 10 inches in diameter, using a 
compost consisting chiefly of loam, to which 
is added a small proportion of leaf-soil, wood- 
ashes, and fine bone-meal. The roots should 
be gone over with a sharp knife, so that the 
ball will go readily into the pot. Make the 
soil as firm as possible, afterwards standing 
the plants outside on a hard bed of ashes. 
Directly the spikes are noticed, I apply weak 
manure-water at each time of watering, 
keeping the plants outside until the spikes are 
well up, to prevent their being drawn. As 
soon as the flowers show colour, the plants 
are removed to a well-ventilated house, 
which is kept as cool as possible. Here they 
soon become a perfect mass of flowers. 

Any plants required for the herbaceous 
border are removed from the nursery rows 
and planted in their positions during favour¬ 
able weather in October, making them as 
firm as possible in the soil. Afterwards a 
mulch is placed round each plant, which is 
beneficial both as a protection and as a 
source of food supply, as well as retaining 
moisture during hot, dry weather. 

W. H. Wilson. 

Moor Hall Gardens , Stourport. 


SALVIAS. 

These are indispensable for late summer and 
autumn display where large conservatories 
or greenhouses have to be kept gay through¬ 
out the year. The varieties splendens and 
patens come well from seed sown in April, 
and will make good decorative stuff in a short 
time if potted on as required. Most of the 
other varieties are increased by cuttings 
from stock plants kept through the winter, 
and root freely during the months of March 
and April if kept moderately close in a mean 
temperature of 60 degs. Salvias need a very 
rich compost to be a success in pots, S. 
splendens and patens needing the flowering 
shoots constantly pinched out to get a good 
display towards early autumn. Pots varying 
in size from 7-inch to 10-inch are necessary, 
the latter size for late kinds, such as ruti- 
lans, Heeri, and gesnermfolia. Loam, leaf- 
soil, and a little decayed manure form a good 
compost, with just enough sand to give a free 
passage of water, of which they require 
abundance during hot weather. Each plant 
must have a 6tnke betimes, as they are very 
brittle, the wind soon snapping off the 
shoots. S. splendens and the early-flower¬ 
ing variety Bethelli must be daily syringed, 
working the water well under the foliage to 
ward off red-spider, an enemy they are sub¬ 
ject to. Frost quickly spoils them, so that 
they must be housed in good time, affording 
plenty of light and ventilation. When estab¬ 
lished in their flowering pots, a stimulant 
must be given every other day or 60 , as they 
are gross feeders. Weak soot-water tends 
to maintain a good leafage, and this should 
be continued after they are housed, to assist 
in developing the flower-shoots. Patens and 
splendens are good autumn plants for the 
flower garden if given a sheltered position. 
Some growers plant out their stock for pot 
work, lifting them in early September, but 
great care is needed, or many of the shoots 
get broken in the operation. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for small greenhouse.—I have a small 
greenhouse. 8 feet by C feet, heated with two row* 
of 4-inch pipes nil round, and which I keep at frorr 
55 degs. to C5 dogs. I have covered the stage with 
slates, and put on this about 2 inches deep of Moss 
fibre, such as is used for bedding horses. 1 have 
broken it up fine, and wet it well to give off mois¬ 
ture i n tfie house - I am growing Gloxinias*, Hoyr 
and Ste-phanotis, likewise Bouvardias and winter- 
flowering Begonias. Could you kindly advise me as 
to the management of this, and also of a few flue- 
foliaged plants 1 could grow | n it? 1 suppose it 
would uot be warm enough for Caiadiums? I have 
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another larger house, in which I grow Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, Plumbago, etc., but 1 
want to grow something in the. small one mure out 
of the usual run of plants grown by us small 
amateurs.— Carnation. 

[In your small greenhouse, 8 feet by 6 feet, 
there is certainly not room for many plants 
in addition to tho-e referred to by you. Of 
them the Bouvardias, after they are once 
started, would be much better in a cooler 
structure. With regard to the management 
of this small greenhouse, fire-heat may, 
when the warmer weather comes, be almost, 
if not entirely, dispensed with. The sun- 
heat may be husbanded by closing the house 
fairly early, taking care to damp down the 
floors and vstages before shutting it up. With 
regard to Caladiums, most of the varieties 
are too large for such a structure as yours, 
but the small-growing Caladium nrgyrites, a 
delightful plant, would just suit your purpose. 
Some of the Rex varieties of Begonias would 
be suitable, also Dichorisandra musaica and 
D. Regina. Fittonia argyroneura and F. 
Peareei are pretty foliaged plants, which 
should do well, and some of the smaller¬ 
growing Marantas, with Sonerilas in 
variety. Of trailing plants, especial mention 
may be made of the pretty striped green and 
white Panicum variegatum and the metallic 
blue Selaginella uncinata or S. ciesia, as it is 
often called.] 

Amaryllis aulica unhealthy.- 1 would be 
much obliged if you would kindly tell me what to do 
with a number of pots of the enclosed bulbous plant 
(I am not quite mi re of its name). Some of them 
flowered well, others quite lust all their leaves, and 
the bulbs look very badly from the leaves being so 
eaten up with the red disease or fungus, which all 
have. Every leaf is affected, some more than others. 
.1 grow them in a greenhouse, temperature 4<J degs. 
lo o(i dego., three in an S-ineh pot. The enclosed 
bloom was cut when nearly done flowering. —F. 
Graham. 

[The name of the Lilaceous plant of which 
you enclose specimen is Hippeastrum 
(Amaryllis) aulicum. We have never before 
met with plants so badly diseased, as shown 
bv the leaves and flower-spikes of those sent. 
The red patches on the leaves are caused by 
a fungus, but concerning its origin differences 
of opinion have been expressed. It has been, 
however, fairly conclusively proved to be set 
up by an unhealthy condition of the roots 
and a low temperature, combined with an 
excess of atmospheric moisture. Hippeas- 
truin aulicum is a native of Brazil, and the 
temperature named by you —viz., 40 degs. to 
50 degs.- is somewhat low for the plant. We 
should advise you to repot the plants at once, 
in order to encourage healthy root-action, 
and, if possible, place them in a warmer 
structure than that, in which they have 
hitherto been. In the meantime, you might 
spray the foliage with Coody’s Fluid to check 
the fungus.] 

Treatment of forced shrubs.-I bad given me 
six or seven flowering shrubs in pots, and they have 
now finished blooming. I shall be so much obliged if 
you will tell me bow to.treat them that they will 
bloom next year. They are a white Lilac, a Plum, 
and a double pink Prunuu Should the new growth be 
cut hard back, and when, and should they be stood 
out-of-dours in ttie pots until next December or 
January or planted out and repotted in the winterJ- 
-G. E. It. 

[When hardy shrubs are potted up and 
brought on prematurely into bloom, they do 
not, as a rule, flower in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner the following season. Owing to this, in 
large establishments, where forced shrubs 
vre required in quantity, they are generally 
forced in alternate years, thus giving them 
>ne season to recover from the Strain im¬ 
posed upon them. In order to give your 
plants a reasonable chance of setting flower- 
buds, they should at once be cut back mode¬ 
rately hard and kept in the Greenhouse, in 
u*der to encourage the young shoots to break. 
Then, when nil cold winds are over, they 
may be plunged out-of-doors in a sunny spot, 
and be kept well supplied with water through- 
nit the summer. Whether they will need 
repotting or not depends upon the way this 
lias been done, as, if the plants were potted 
in good soil and the roots arc in a healthy 
date, they will grow freely without being 
disturbed, while if, as is often done, the 
roots are simply covered with a little garden 
soil, they will need to be repotted as soon as 
possible after the young shoots make their 
ippearance .when cut back. This will cn- 
1 courage the development of new shoots and 
'the subsequent formation of flower buds. If 


the plants are not repotted, an occasional 
stimulant during the growing season will be 
beneficial.] 

Rhododendron Countess of Haddington.— 

Would you kindly toll me the name of enclosed 
flower? A few hints ;ia to its culture would also 
greatly oblige.— New Reaper. 

[The name of the enclosed flower is Rho¬ 
dodendron Countess of Haddington, a hybrid 
between two Himalayan species—namely, 
Rhododendron ciliatum and R. Dalhousise. 
It needs much the same treatment as an 
Indian Azalea—that is to say, it should, after 
the blossoms are over, be kept in the green¬ 
house till it has made its new growth. Then, 
during the latter part of the summer, it may 
be stood out-of doors, taking it under cover 
in the autumn before the nights grow cold. 
It is very essential that the plant be well sup¬ 
plied with water, as, if allowed to get too 
dry, the roots quickly suffer. At the same 
time, effective drainage is very necessary, for 
stagnant moisture is most injurious. This 
Rhododendron will, if in a large pot or tub, 
stand for some years without repotting, but 
if it needs a larger pot, this should be done 
as soon as possible after flowering. A suit¬ 
able compost may be made up principally of 
fibrous peat, with a little turfy loam "and 
silver sand. The pot prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the plant must be quite clean and 
effectually drained. In potting, the ball of 
earth must not bo buried deeper than it was 
before, and the new soil should be pressed 
down very firmly, as, if at all loose, the water 
will pass through the new soil and leave the 
old ball of earth quite dry. This Rhododen¬ 
dron is greatly benefited by a good syringing 
on the evenings of hot days.] 

Gardenias. From February, onwards 
these are always welcome, the snowy white 
and highly-scented flowers proving most use¬ 
ful for buttonholes or small vases, where 
their strong odour is not objected to. Plants 
a year old yield much larger flowers than do 
those of two or more years’ growth, and if 
strong, clean shoots are taken in early April 
and inserted in small pots of sandy peat and 
loam, and given a botiom-heat of 70 degs. in 
a close frame, they should be ready to pot off 
singly in about lour weeks. As soon as 
established, pinch out the point at the first or 
second pair of leaves, repeating this until a 
good base lias been secured, repotting when 
tit into 0-inch pots, eventually transferring 
into those 8 inches in circumference. Pot 
firmly, and use about equal parts of loam 
and peat, with a good addition of clean 6and 
and a little charcoal. Gardenias enjoy plenty 
of heat and moisture while growing, which 
they will continue to do up to October, when 
a lower and drier temperature will give them 
a re-d and harden up the growths. A night 
temperature of 00 (legs, and less water at the 
root will prepare them for introducing into 
an extra 10 degs. of heat towards the New 
Year.— James Mayne. 

Aphelexis HumSiis. —In the days when 
specimen hard-wooded plants were gener¬ 
ally grown this was a great favourite, as 
not only is it beautiful when in flower, but 
it was also considered to be a good test of 
the cultivator's skill. It naturally forms a 
bushy plant, whose numerous branches aie 
furnished with narrow leaves and clothed 
with a whitish tomentum. The flower-lieads, 
which terminate the sheets, are of a rich 
satiny rose, and a few' plains at their best 
make a goodly show' when in bloom. They 
also remain in perfection a very long time — 
indeed, if cut while still fresh Limy will keep 
for months or even years, being in this re¬ 
spect surpassed by none of the other ever¬ 
lasting flowers. There are several forms of 
Aphelexis, but through all of them theie 
runs a strung family likeness. In order to 
succeed in their culture they need a soil 
principally composed of good fibrous peat 
and sand, effectual drainage, firm potting, 
and careful watering. Effective little speci¬ 
mens may be grown in pots 5 inches in 
diameter. Owing to the woolly nature of the 
shoots they should not be watered overhead 
when it can be avoided. The Aphelexis is 
struck from cuttings of the small side-shoots 
put firmly into well drained pots of Bandy 
peat and covered with a bell-glass. They 
should be kept in u greenhouse temperature, 
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and take a long time to root. Though usu¬ 
ally known as above, the different members 
of the genus Aphelexis are now by botanists 
included with the Helichrysums. 

Camellias dropping their buds. — 
Opinions as to the cause of Camellias casting 
their flower-buds seem still much divided. 
Borne put it down to over-drvness, and others 
to too much moisture at the roots, while 
others have said too much or too little heat 
'when the buds are swelling is the main 
cause of the evil. I am not prepared to deny 
that any or all of these agents is not respon¬ 
sible for the buds falling in isolated cases, 
but after years of close observation I am con¬ 
vinced that the principal cause is an unripe 
condition of the wood. I first formed this 
idea from the behaviour of some plants I 
once had under my charge. They occupied a 
lofty conservatory, part of them being in pots 
in the centre bed, the rest being trained to 
walls on each side of the building. Those in 
the pots got far more sun and light than 
those on the side walls and always flow r ered 
well, while those on the walls, although 
vigorous in growth and thickly 6et with 
bloom-buds always shed them as soon as 
swelling commenced, in 6pite of liberal thin¬ 


species but rarely met with are B. Drum- 
mondi, pink ; B. fastigiuta, lilac; and B. 
tetrandra, pale purple. One species, B. ser- 
rulata, with deep rose-coloured blossoms 
and curious trapeziform-shaped leaves, is 
now seldom seen, but at one time it was 
much more grown, being regarded as a sub¬ 
ject which tested the skill of the cultivator. 
—X. 

HYACINTHS AS HANGING FLOWERS. 
I fully agree with “ K.’s ” remarks on Hya¬ 
cinths. For years I (like many others) have 
regretted the stiff, ugly spikes of Hyacinths, 
which render them so unsuitable for house 
decoration, in 6pite of their lovely colours 
and fragrance. Last autumn I determined 
to try if the objectionable stiffness could be 
overcome, and think I am at last on the right 
road (as the accompanying illustration 
shows). I have always felt there was some¬ 
thing wrong with those too-syminetrical cylin¬ 
ders, 60 clumsily crowded with dropsically- 
bloated bells, and now I find it is the florist, 
not the flower, that is at fault, so I resolved 
to try growing some naturally. 

As an experiment, I bought some cheap 
mixed bulbs (to avoid having any that were 


Hyacinths as hanging flowers. From a photograph by Mr. Douglas Miller, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


ning and a thorough watering of the some¬ 
what narrow border twice weekly, liquid- 
manure or soot-water being also given. In 
course of time, however, there came a tropi¬ 
cal summer, and the following winter all but 
the most shaded trees on the walls flowered 
fairly well. This convinced me that the ab¬ 
normally hot summer and autumn had 
matured the growth and enabled the buds to 
open.—C. N. 

The Boronias.— The first of the Boronias 
to flower, even before winter has quite left 
us, is Boronia megastigma, whose blossoms, 
of a dull yellow and chocolate tint, are by 
no means showy, but are gracefully disposed, 
and, withal, possess a most delicious 
fragrance. The next to flower is Boronia 
heterophvlla, a sturdier-growing plant, with 
remarkably showy blossoms of a rich car¬ 
mine tint. Though more showy, the flowers 
have not the delicious fragrance of those of 
the other—indeed, the leaves when handled 
have an unpleasant smell. The flowers, how¬ 
ever, last a long time in perfection. These 
two species are largely grown by some of the 
nurserymen who still cultivate hard-wooded 
plants* A third species, later in flowering 
than either of the two above mentioned, is 
Boronia elatior, of a free, upright habit of 
growth, with a profusion of drooping urn- 
shaped blossoms, rosy-red in colour. Other 


too top-heavy), and had them planted as 
closely as they could be crammed together 
into pots and into a box, and then allowed 
them to grow just as they chose, with the re¬ 
sult that everyone who saw them said : “ How 
pretty!” or “L never thought Hyacinths 
could look so charming.” “But,” said a few 
timid souls, “oughtn’t they to be tied up?” 
“Why should they, if they look so much 
nicer hanging down ?” I asked. “ You do not 
tie up Lachenalias or Parrot Tulips, so why 
should Hyacinths be more unkindly treated?” 
For the future I shall grow Hyacinths as 
hanging flowers, and perhaps, if others do 
likewise, some florists may be induced to turn 
their attention to producing Hyacinth bulbs 
which will have several 6pikes of shapely 
flowers instead of the ugly stiff cylinders 
w T hich have hitherto hindered Hyacinths from 
being anything but relics of the dreadful 
bygone days of “ bedding ” plants. 

Priscilla. 


Spiraea Aruncus forced.— This Spirsea. bloominK 
at a comparatively late period in the open air, I 
should not have thought that it would have been 
of much use for forcing. Its value for this purpose 
has, however, been lately discovered, and owing to 
its bold but graceful habit, I expect that in future 
it will be largely used for spring decorations. I am 
told that the flower# last a long time in good condi¬ 
tion. When rather tall-growing things are necessary, 
this Spirtea will be found serviceable -Btfieet. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SOME INJURIOUS INSECTS IN THE 
GARDEN. 

If the numerous insects which inhabit the 
earth and its atmosphere were permitted to 
work their will according to their natural 
instincts, unchecked for a few years, all green 
things would disappear. Thi6 shows how- im¬ 
portant the work of the cultivator is, and, in 
applying remedies, how necessary it is to 
be in time. Good cultivation, which in¬ 
cludes proper manuring, is a great help in 
fighting insects, and the same may be said as 
regards our efforts in destroying fungi and 
other diseases. In point of fact, insects and 
fungi constitute the chief of the gardener’s 
troubles. In my early life I think we had 
less to contend with than w r e have now in 
this respect. I worked years under glass 
among stove and greenhouse plants, Pines, 
etc., before I saw a mealy-bug, and have not 
forgotten the excitement of the old gardener 
—a hard-headed Yorkshireman—when the 
first bug appeared. It was introduced on 
some cuttings of stove plants obtained from 
another garden. A clean sweep was made 
of the bug by throwing into the furnace 
_ every plant on which it came. This 
was a drastic method, but I never saw 
another bug during my stay there. I 
have frequently acted on the same 
principle since with scale insects, 
which are among the worst to clear 
out. For the purposes of these notes I 
am placing my insect and fungi 
troubles in groups, according to the 
methods required for their destruction. 
For instance, nicotine in 6ome form 
will destroy aphides and thrips. The 
day is near when all earth insects of an 
injurious kind may be destroyed by 
fumigants, when more experience has 
been gained in their use. Possibly, 
also, such insects as 6cale and mealy¬ 
bug may be destroyed by using cyanide 
of potassium or some equivalent. The 
world is still young, and we have all a 
good deal to learn, and I confess that 
I am rather afraid of cyaniding, pos¬ 
sibly because I do not like using things 
which may destroy human life if care¬ 
lessly handled. 

During a long life in gardens, I have 
more than once had to clear mealy-bug 
out of a vinery. The mealy-bug in the 
vinery is worse than the proverbial 
bull in the china shop, and clearing it 
out is a very tedious process. There 
is plenty of things that will kill the 
—J insects if it reaches them, either in 

their dormant or active state, but they 
lay their eggs in cracks and cre¬ 
vices w’hich cannot be easily reached. 
Of course, in carrying out the 
necessary cleaning operations, thousands 
are destroyed, but if a single pair escape, the 
Vines will soon be covered again, and what a 
horrid thing mealy-bug is among Grapes ! I 
am not troubling about technicalities. Every¬ 
body knows the common names of insects, 
and I am leaving the scientific side to abler 
pens. In the first place, as soon as the Vines 
are pruned and all leaves and cuttings burnt, 
all loose bark which can be rubbed off is re¬ 
moved, and the rode are then thoroughly 
scrubbed with warm Gishurst compound in 
solution, 4 ozs. to the gallon of water. A 
spoke-brush is used, that will send its bristles 
into every crack and cranny round the spurs. 
This work must be thoroughly done. Some¬ 
times sulphur, clay, lime, and soot are 
mixed with it in the shape of paint. This 
does no harm, and it may do some good. All 
the inside of the house should be given two 
coats of good white lead and oil, and all 
wall surfaces washed over with hot lime and 
sulphur in mixture, finishing off by removing 
3 inches of the surface from the inside hol¬ 
ders, replacing it with good, sound, turfy 
loam, fortified with basic slag, bone-meal, 
and 4 ozs. per yard of chemical Vine-manure, 
which is now prepared by the horticultural 
chemist. Having accomplished all this in 
a proper manner, we must keep a close watcli 
all the next season upon the Vines, and be 
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prepared to pounce upon every etray insect 
which makes its appearance. It is a very 
tedious business, and, perhaps, in reading or 
writing about it, may appear worse than what 
it is. 

APHIDE8 AND OTHER INSECTS WHICH YIELD 

to the influence of nicotine.— Besides 
aphides, thrips, mites, and the leaf-mining 
insects, which attack Marguerites, etc., 
never stay long where the vaporiser or the 
spray fluid made from Tobacco is used. The 
vaporiser was a godsend to young gardeners, 
who had to puff with a pair of bellows to fill 
a house with the fumes of Tobacco. Now 
all we have to do is to make a calculation of 
the number of lamps required for a given 
space. Set them going and close the house 
for the night, and the next morning all the 
insects will be dead and no injury done to 
the plants. I have sometimes moved my 
young Maiden-hair Ferns to avoid any risk 
of injury, though I am not sure that I need 
have done so; but a gardener with his heart 
in his work as far as possible avoids running 
risks. A good syringing next morning will 
clear everything. In the open air the same 
treatment cannot be given, and in most in¬ 
stances we have to depend upon Tobacco- 
powder and spraying. Diluted nicotine can 
be usefully employed both inside and out, and 
if the sprayer is used in the evening upon 
Roses or any other plants infested with in¬ 
sects, the insects will disappear. There is a 
small spraying instrument used by florists, 
and which is stocked at the sundry shops, 
and is cheap, that will be very useful to 
the amateur in clearing insects "from Roses 
and other plants, such as Lilies, etc. A good 
deal can be done in a short time, and as the 
fcpray can easily be directed upon the insects 
as they cluster round the Rose shoots or in 
the hearts of the Lilies, there is no waste of 
the fluid. Very good work can be done with 
Tobacco-powder, with an elastic distributor, 
that will scatter the powder into every crack > 
and crevice. 

Scale insects. —This is a very numerous/ 
family. Pretty well every fruit-tree has its* 1 ' 
own particular species preying upon it, cling¬ 
ing to its branches and sucking out the juices 
which form the life of the tree. The old 
remedy was nicotine and soft-soap, and when 
Gishurst compound was introduced, that 
formed a valuable addition to the remedies 
useful for the destruction of insects. Since 
that time the chemist has helped us in the 
matter, and many of the remedies brought 
forward of late years are very useful, but the 
chemist, unlike "the gardener, does not work 
for nothing, and 6ome of the proprietary reme¬ 
dies are expensive. The most difficult scale in¬ 
sect to get rid of in my experience is a small 
white species, which clings very close to the 
foliage of Palms and other plants, and should 
be rubbed off with a sponge, with a mixture of 
nicotine and soft-soap. A solution of Quassia 
extract forms a useful insecticide for green-fly 
and other soft-bodied insects. This can be 
obtained from the sundry shop prepared 
ready for use, or may be made a little cheaper 
at home as follows: Soak £ lb. of Quassia- 
chips in 2 gallons of water for three hours; 
place on the fire and allow it to boil for fif¬ 
teen minutes ; strain off the liquid, and add 
while hot £ lb. of soft-soap, and mix 
thoroughly. Syringe the plants half an hour 
after use with tepid water. There are 
so many spray fluids on the market 
that one sometimes is apt to become 
confused, but when we get hold of the right 
tiling it is better to stick to it. Years ago 
we could buy Tobacco-liquor from the fac¬ 
tory for Is. per gallon, and we could, if used 
with judgment, effect a clearance at a 
moderate cost, as soft-soap to mix with it 
was also cheap. 

American blight (woolly aphis).— This 
is spreading enormously in villa gardens, and 
it is difficult to clear out, and the misfortune 
is, that, when cleared out, it may be intro¬ 
duced again from a neighbouring garden. 
All the inseats above ground in winter may¬ 
be cleared off by winter spraying. A small 
brush dipped in paraffin and smeared over the 
patches of insects will destroy them if re¬ 
peated as fresh insects appear. Perseverance 
will accomplish much, and in dealing with 
insect*, the best remedy, unless utfed lntelli- 
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| gently, may fail. There are washes made 
from carbolic soap which are good. Petro¬ 
leum also is useful, but in using oil, which is 
lighter than water, the blending must be 
done effectually before use, or mischief may¬ 
be done. The subject is a large one, and I 
am only just touching the fringe. The 
thinking man may sometimes wonder why all 
these insect and fungi troubles are brought 
upon us. But there is wisdom behind it. 
It is better to wear out than rust out, and if 
there were no insects, fungi, or weeds, some 
of us would find our occupation gone, and 
the human race would perish from inanition. 

I have something to say about earth insects 
and fumigants and the larvae of a few of the 
most destructive moths and saw-flies, and 
with the Editor’s permission will do this in a 
future article. E. Hobday. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The sand-burrowing bees.—I send you by tlrs 
po>t some insects, and fliall be mu: h obliged if you 
will name them and tell me how and when they lay 
their eges, which they do, apparently, beneath the 
turf o\er sandy soil. I have sounded* their burrows 
to a depth of 10 inelics. — E. P. S. 


[The insects sent are sand-burrowing bees, 
the female of Andrena fulva. They tunnel 
into the earth about 10 inches deep, merely 
smoothing the interior of the .burrows. In 
the burrows they make little cell's, which they 
supply with a mixture of pollen and honey, 
kneaded together in quantity sufficient for 
the nourishment of the young which grow 
from the eggs deposited in spring upon the 
collected mass of food. When flie cells are 


completed the end of the burrow is closed by 
some grains of sand and earth, and left. In 
the burrows, when the food is consumed, the 
grubs become pupae, and later perfect insects, 
probably producing a second brood later in 
the year. These bees consume quantities of 
pollen, and assist largely in the pollination 
of flowers.] 


y^lrd8 and seeds. —Gardeners who live 
^neAr woods suffer in a considerable degree 
from the depredations of seed eating birds. 
It is no uncommon experience to find newly- 
germinated seeds of Cabbages, etc., uprooted 
by sparrows and chaffinches in a single night. 
Many a seedsman has been unjustly blamed 
for the failure of Mignonette seed to germi¬ 
nate, when, as a matter of fact, the birds 
have picked up the seed immediately it was 
sown. There are various devices for protec¬ 
tion, in the shape of wire-netting, on the 
market; but these are expensive and 
cumbrous to store. Where birds are trouble¬ 


some, if the seed is damped and thoroughly 
coated with red-lead previous to sowing, not 
only sparrows and chaffinches, but also voles 
and mice, will leave it alone. This method I 
have adopted for many years, and never lose 
a plant, and the coating of red-lead does 
not interfere with germination.— Kbt. 

Cluster - cup fungus on Anemones ts.). 

—Your Anemone* have been attacked by the Anemone 
Cluster-cup fungus. The fungus infests the cells 
within the leaf, the spore-bearing part of the fungus 
bursting through the skin of the leaf, so that the 
spores which the little cluster-cups contain may be 
distributed by the wind, insects, etc. The plants 
that are badly attacked should be at once pulled up 
and burned —in fact, it would be better to pull up 
all that show signs of being infested and grow your 
plants in another part of the garden next year. It 
might be worth while to pick off the infested leaves 
of plants that arc only slightly attacked and then 
spray the plants at intervals of ten days with 
Bordeaux mixture. 


Cattle damaging hedge.—I have a well-culti¬ 
vated Portugal Laurel-hedge in front of my house. 
This hedge divides my garden from the road. Two 
herds of cows pass twice daily, with the result that 
the symmetry of the hedge is being destroyed. The 
cows browse on the young shoots, but do not touch 
an adjoining Privet-hedge. Can you suggest any 
chemical which, if mixed with water or dry, could be 
occasionally Bprayed over the hedge so as to make 
It unpleasant to taste of cattle? Of course, it must 
not be poisonous to cattle.— Hants. 

[There is no effectual remedy of the kind 
you suggest. Even if such a bitter as Quassia 
solution were used, its effects would be 
evanescent, and you would have to repeat it 
frequently, especially in rainy weather. The 
owner of the cows should be spoken to—he 
ha# no right to allow them to damago your 
hedge, ana should take measures to prevent 
it.— Ed.] 
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ROSES IN COOL GREENHOUSES. 

We often find Roses in verandahs and the 
unheated conservatory. One could not 
choose a more suitable subject than Roses, 
provided the plants are not hurried in any 
way. Our Roses on walls and in warm 
corners come on too rapidly for safety, and, 
although we can afford considerable protec- 
ticn in the structures under notice, it is quite 
as necessary to keep them backward, or a 
sudden change in temperature will do almost 
as much harm as if the plants were in the 
open. Excessive dampness of the atmos¬ 
phere, caused by foggy nights, and often by 
injudicious watering, especially when given 
late upon a fine day, is often a cause of 
failure. If we cannot altogether avoid these, 
we can at least help by using care in ventila¬ 
tion and keeping the atmosphere drier at 
night. Promising as the young growth may 
appear, it is very tender and susceptible to 
severe changes, and is better retarded by as 
much air as possible until the weather is 
more certain. A few lumps of unslaked lime 
will help in freeing the atmosphere from 
damp, and keep it pure. Place this in a dry 
bucket or pan, and the moist air will slake 
it. 

Much the best Roses for the purpose are 
found among the climbers, as these flower 
more freely upon well-matured wood of the 
previous season, and the Hybrid Wichu- 
raianas will be useful. The main points are 
to start steadily, and maintain a much drier 
atmosphere than where artificial heat is ob¬ 
tainable. Avoid the use of natural mnnures. 

__ _P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Dark R0888. —We seem to be losing touch 
with many of the old dark Roses, and this is 
to be regretted. A very dark Rose appeals 
to everyone, and makes a fine contrast with 
the pinks, fawns, and crimsons of the Hybrid 
leas. For these dark shades we have to 
rely mainly upon the Hybrid Perpetuals, as 
the few dark colours in the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas are either rather dull in colour, as 
Etoilc de France and J. B. Clark, or small 
in size, as Princess de Sagan and Souvenir 
de Therese Levet. A few of the more gene¬ 
rally cultivated Hybrid Perpetuals are: 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Black Prince, 
Commandant Felix Faure, Comte de Raim- 
baud, Jean Liabaud, Jean Soupert. Lord 
Bacon, Louis Van Houtto. Pierre Netting, 
Sir Rowland Hill, Victor Hugo, and Xavier 
Olibo, this last one of the most beautiful of 
all dark Roses where it will thrive ; but it is 
not a good grower, and is apt to die out in 
the winter. The others are all fairly strong 
and vigorous. Of the older dark Roses now 
seldom seen are Empereur du Maroc, Eugene 
Appert, Abbe Bramerel, and Louis Ricard ; 
but these have now almost gone out of culti¬ 
vation, and can only be found in very old 
gardens. Of all the dark Roses, the one, to 
mv mind, that stands head and shoulders 
above all others is Prince Camille de Rohan, 
sometimes called La Rosiere or Jubilee. I 
have seen it stated that this grand old dark 
Rose is losing stamina, but I am able to say 
this is not so. A very old plant gave me as 
fine blooms last year as it did many years 
ago. It is a good, healthy, hardy, vigorous 
grower, gives plenty of flowers early and 
late, and, if given a fairly open position, is 
no more subject to mildew than most others. 
Besides, in these days of improved fungicides, 
surely we have no need to fear mildew as we 
once did. Of later Roses that are good dark 
crimsons we have Hugh Dickson, George 
Laing Paul, Laurent Carle, Gross an Sanger- 
hausen, Souvenir de Marie de Zagas, and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot.—F. H. Burton. 

Rose Marechal Kiel unhealthy (.V. LM-The 
unhealthy colour of the foliage shows that there id 
something wrone at the root*. Try what a barrowful 
of fresh soil will do. Remove the old soil without 
going too near the roots to disturb them. Place 
some of the new soil so that the roots can at once 
penetrate it. A little fresh loam will often work 
wonders with Weakly plants, and is much better than 
giving stimulants. Have you satisfied yourself that 
there are no signs of canker, to which this Rose Is 
io subject? It may be, too, that the plant is allowed 
to carry more flowers than the roots are able to 
perfect. Another cause might be too much water at 
the roots, coupled with bad drainage. 
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ORCHIDS. 


BRASSAVOLA DIGBYANO-MOSSLE. 
This beautiful hybrid was raised by Mr. J. 
Seden, and the plant, when shown at the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1889, was 
awarded a first-class certificate. As may be 
seen by the illustration, the flowers are 
characteristic of the parents, Brassavola 
Digbyana and Cattleya Mossiie, the finely- 
fringed largo lip from the Brassavola, the 
delicate rosv-lilac colour being characteristic 
of C. Mossiee. The lip is about 3 inches 
across, of the same colour as the other seg¬ 
ments, beyond which, just outside the throat, 
are a zone of white, and a few crimson 
splashes. The throat is of a yellowish-green 
colour. Several distinct varieties have been 
raised from the same parentage by others, 


of them will be found in bloom at nearly alt 
seasons of the year, which is a great ad¬ 
vantage where Orchid flowers are required 
continuously. The plants may be grown 
either in shallow Orchid pans or in the 
ordinary flower-pot, for they thrive equally 
1 well whether suspended from the roof or 
| standing upon the stage. These receptacles 
must be well drained so as to allow water to 
pass off freely. This is absolutely necessary, 
because the plants must have plenty of water 
when in a healthy growing condition. The 
best compost to use for them is Osmundo- 
fibre three parts and Polvpodium-fibre one 
part, cutting both materials up moderately 
fine, and mixing plenty of small crocks to 
ensure good drainage. It is quite immaterial 
whether Sphagnum Moss is used or not, and 
it may be left to the fancy or discretion of 
the grower. A little Sphagnum (living heads 
of Moss) pricked In hero and there over the 


sound, will soon start into growth, when 
they, too, may be repotted in the ordinary 
manner. Some plants will not require to be 
repotted as often as others, and in that case 
no top-dressing or resurfacing should be 
done, unless really necessary. Well potted 
plants will often grow for several seasons in 
the same compost. After repotting, watering 
requires great care. They should never be 
I saturated or the old roots will soon decay, 
j Carefully sprinkle the surface of the compost 
occasionally just sufficient to keep it moder¬ 
ately moist, especially around the edge of the 
pot, so as to entice the roots to lay hold of 
the sides, then when they have done that the 
w ater supply may be gradually increased; 
but the soil should never be kept really wet 
for long together, and always allow' each 
1 plant to become properly dry before water is 
afforded. If the compost is made too wet, 
failure is 6ure to follow. 



oLi Dig byauo-ll ^sano. Fiuw a photograph iu 8ir T. Lawrences garden at Harford, Dorking. 


these including B. C. Veitchi, B. C. Queen 
Alexandra, B. C. Westonbirt variety, and 
B. C. Glenthorne variety. There are also 
many other Brasso-Cattleyas and Brasso- 
Laeli.as which are well worth growing in 
quantity, the large and exquisitely-frilled 
blooms being extremely useful for all kinds 
of decorations. 

These plants are all of easy culture, and 
this, together with their beautv and soft, rich 
colouring, should secure the admission of the 
majority, if not all, to every Orchid collec¬ 
tion. Even where Orchids are not a specia¬ 
lity, room could easily be made for them by 
suspending them over the heads of the 
inmates of the ordinary plant stove, especir 
ally where the temperature is not kept too 
hot and moist, where, with proper attention 
as to potting, watering, etc., no trouble 
should be found in growing them well. 
Where a fairly representative collection of 
these Brussuvolu hybrids is pultiyated Borne 
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surface of the compost often affords a good 
guide as to when the plants are wet or dry, 
this being particularly useful to the beginner. 

! When repotting, pot each plant quite firmly, 
and keep the rhizome of tho plant just on a 
1 level with the rim of the pot. When 
thoroughly established plants—those with 
1 the roots Clinging to the sides of the pot— 
have to bo repotted it is better to break the 
pot than to attempt to turn the plant out in 
the ordinary way, as thus the pieces of 
I crocks can be carefully taken away piece by 
I piece from the roots. The whole mass may 
then be set into the new pot. Any of the 
back pseudo-bulbs which ore old and leafless 
1 may be removed before the plant is repotted. 
By so doing the plant may be got into a 
much smaller receptacle than would bo pos¬ 
sible if these back bulbs were allowed to re¬ 
main. If these back bulbs are placed firmly 
in pots filled with Sphngnum Moss and kept 
wel| syringed, some of them, if the eyes are 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Growing Brassia verrucosa.--1 have several 
plants of Brai6aia verrucosa, showing flower-spikes, 
which require repotting. The roots are out>ide the 
] pots in large numbers, and arc now beginning to 
show sign* of renewed activity. In repotting, should 
these roots be placed inside the pot, as 1 find in 
many cases that when these aerial root* are buried 
j they are apt to decay? Please say what is the correct 
j method to adopt and if the plants ought to be 
I repotted now.—S mall grower. 

[The plants of Brassia verrucosa should 
have been repotted soon after the young 
growths started. It is rather lute to do so 
1 now, as many of the new roots would prob¬ 
ably get injured. If the plants absolutely 
require potting, and they prefer plenty of 
I pot room, the old pots may be carefully 
broken with a hammer, thus causing the 
1 least possible disturbance of the old roots 
I inside the pot. The whole of the plant and 
compost, if iu good condition, may then bo 
easily placed iulo a larger pot, keeping the 
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base of the pseudo-bulbs well above the rim, 
as if the bulbs are in close contact with the 
soil they are apt to turn black and decay. 
For repotting use coarse Osmunda fibre, into 
which the new roots quickly penetrate, and 
they are not so liable to decay as when 
ordinary peat and Moss are employed. In 
repotting do nut bury any of the long, strag¬ 
gling outside roots in the compost, and if re¬ 
potted carefully, without unduly disturbing 
the roots that are established in the old soil, 
the flower-spikes will not be in the least 
affected. After repotting keep the plants in 
a shadv part of the house, watering them 
sparingly until the roots are seen pushing out 
towards the new soil, when they may be 
treated to a good supply till growth is com¬ 
pleted. An occasional spraying overhead 
with tepid soft-water will assist growth and 
keep the foliage fresh and healthy.] 


FRUIT. 

APPLE-GROWING. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —From a long experience, I fully agree 
with all that has been said in your columns 
respecting the capriciousness of that most 
delicious Apple Cox’s Orange. It is useless 
to recommend for all soils and situations any 
one variety, which may be doing badly in one 
place, yet in another, only a short distance 
away, be doing well. In planting a new 
orchard, I would select the best sorts in eulti- 
vation, watch them carefully for a few years, 
and any tree proving unsatisfactory through 
canker or any other fault, I would cut back 
and graft with sorts that were doing well. 
King of Tompkins County has been highly 
recommended, and is certainly one of the 
handsomest and most delicious Apples grown. 
It never did any good with me. while with a 
friend only a short distance off it was every¬ 
thing that could be desired. American 
Mother, I think, deserves to be much better 
known than it is. The Fruit is quite equal 
in flavour and beauty to the much-vaunted 
Cox’s Orange, while the tree is a much better 
grower, a constant bearer, and the fruits 
keep better. A few’ years ago 1 gathered, 
on October 10th, 100 Cox’s and 100 American 
Mother from trees growing side by side, 
storing them in precisely the 6arae conditions. 
< )n examining them in January, I found I 
had lost seventy of Cox’s, but only three of 
the American Mother, a most excellent sort 
for grafting on old trees. A local Apple, 
Duke of Cornwall, a free grower and con¬ 
stant bearer, of excellent flavour and appear¬ 
ance, will keep till January if allowed to 
hang well into November. The good old 
Blenheim still holds its own in my estimation 
as the best all-round Apple in cultivation, 
notwithstanding the numberless novelties in¬ 
troduced with great flourish of trumpets. It 
unfortunately takes several years to come 
into bearing, but, grafted on large trees, it 
begins to boar at once. If I were planting 
an orchard for profit, I would plant nothing 
but Worcester Pearmain, the handsomest 
Apple grown, a good grower and prolific 
bearer. Though not of first-rate quality as 
a dessert fruit, it is much liked by many. I 
once saw, at a large fruit-growing establish¬ 
ment in Hertfordshire, two waggons loaded 
with a ton each of this Apple, nicely graded 
and packed in bushel baskets, consigned to 
Covent Garden, and the proprietor told me 
it was the most profitable Apple he grew, for 
it never failed to bear, and there was no 
difficulty in selling any quantity at good 
prices. 

The wretched condition of most all old 
orchards is deplorable. All old, decaying 
trees should be destroyed, and any of healthy 
growth, but inferior sorts, cut back and 
grafted. One half of the orchard trees is 
ruined by deep planting. In wet situations 
flat stones should be placed underneath to 
prevent the roots going down into the cold, 
wet 6oil, one of the chief causes of canker. 
The surface should be left convex instead of 
concave, as is too often seen. Bush fruits 
and Strawberries may be planted between 
newly-planted trees, but on no account allow 
Grass to grow within 4 feet of their stems. 
In grafting old trees, I never head back to 
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two or three main stems, but to any clean 
branch I can find of from 2 inches to 3 inches 
diameter, inserting two 6cions on each 
branch, which cause the w'ounds to heal more 
quickly. All surplus branches can be cut out 
after. I have often grafted from fifty to a 
hundred scions on one large tree. I dislike 
all grafting-waxes, and never use anything 
but clay and horse-droppings. There is no 
difficulty in producing fruit on the scions the 
same season as inserted by choosing fruit- 
buds, but it is too exhausting to the scions, 
and not to be recommended. No Apples in 
the world can equal English grown for 
quality. America, with her hot, dry climate, 
may beat us for colour, but cannot touch us 
for flavour. Sangwinia. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fruits on Peach-tree.— I have a young Pearh- 
tree in greenhouse, planted there about January, 
1909. It carried ten or twelve ripe fruits last season. 
This year there are about four to five dozen well 
set. How many fruits should be allowed to ripen? 
The tree covers about R feet by C feet. House has 
been heated on cold nights. — Irish Reader. 

[The orthodox number of fruits to leave 
is one to each square foot of trellising clothed 
by the branches of each tree for Peaches, 
and one to every 9 inches square for Nec¬ 
tarines. But this rule may be departed from 
in the case of 3 ’oung and very vigorous trees, 
and a dozen or so more fruits may, in addi¬ 
tion to the prescribed number, then be left 
with advantage, as these will appropriate the 
excess of 6ap, which would otherwise be 
diverted to the production of gross wood. If 
your tree is not over-vigorous, you may safely 
allow it to bear four dozen fruits. If extra 
fine fruits are required, then three dozen 
would suffice.] 

Strawberries failing. I am sending two Straw¬ 
berry roots. They have been well treated as re¬ 
gards mulching, etc. This i.s their third sermon. First 
year I removed blossoms, and did not allow them to 
fruit. Second year they bore a fair crop -at least. 
«ome of the plants did—but they more or le^s showed 
signs of this withering, and they are worse this 
season. The soil is comparatively new. They are the 
first crop grown in it since it was broken up*. In the 
same plot several rows of Strawberries have done 
very well and are perfectly healthy. These latter are 
Royal Sovereign. I am not certain of the name o f 
the two I am sending-they are neither Royal 
Sovereign r.rr British Queen, but 1 have some British 
Queen* which have not done well, either, in same plot 
— Irish Reader. 

[The Strawberry-plants have a starved ap¬ 
pearance, the crowns being very poor and 
diminutive, and, had you not stated their age, 
we should have concluded that they had been 
lifted from a bed that had been several years 
in existence and had become exhausted. The 
fact of Royal Sovereign succeeding well on 
the same plot of ground furnishes proof that 
there is something in the soil which does not 
suit the vnriety you send. If it be British 
Queen or Dr. Hogg, it is quite possible that 
the soil is too heavy, or is lacking in fertility, 
for both sorts require the best of cultivation 
if good results are looked for. Another 
thing, to be successful with these two sorts is 
never to retain the plants after thev have 
fruited twice, but break them up and plant 
afresh. The best way is to form a new bed 
every season, layering the runners as soon as 
they are to be had, and getting them planted 
out as early in August as possible. You will 
then obtain a fair crop o! very fine fruit the 
following season.]* 

Peach-tree in poor condition.— Will vou kindlv 
advise me ns to my Peach-trees? I have three of 
them in a cold pit, and two of the trees are in the 
condition of thi« branch—very few flowers and leaves. 
They are the Waterloo. Last year there was a heavy 
crop, but they were pestered with ants. Can yoii 
give me any help about them?— Gamvay. 

[The pieces of wood submitted we find to 
be in an immature or only partially ripened 
condition. It is in great measure owing to 
this that the shoots are almost devoid of 
either wood or fruit-buds, these having been 
cast or shed by the trees when the sap began 
to rise. In addition to this, we may also 
mention that the variety you name is noto¬ 
rious for shedding its fruit-buds, even when 
the wood is well ripened, therefore it is not 
surprising that your trees have east them in 
such a wholesale fashion. Endeavour to get 
the wood properly ripened quite by the end 
of autumn this season, by exposing it to full 
sunlight and by the admission of an abund¬ 
ance of air, employing fire-heat also if pos¬ 


sible, should the bark be green in appearance 
when the month of September is reached, as 
a means to attain that desideratum. Do not 
fall into the common error of keeping the 
border dry, under the impression that this 
will help matters, because it has the opposite 
effect. Peach borders should always be 
maintained in an equable condition as re¬ 
gards moisture, and, although this will not 
prevent this variety from shedding its buds, 
it certainly tends to mitigate the evil. As 
regards the ant nuisance, cotton-wool, if tied 
on the 6tems and main branches with the 
fluffy side outwards, will prevent these insects 
from ascending the trees. The best course 
to adopt is to search for their nests and 
destroy them by pouring boiling water in the 
runs. A little treacle placed in gallipots will 
trap numbers of them if they are placed near 
their runs, and the treacle kept in a liquid 
state. A preparation called “ Ballikourain ” 
is said to be a good remedy for getting rid of 
ants. This you can obtain from cry 
in garden sundries.] 

^Strawberries: hastening outdoor orops. 

—Beyond some temporary means of protect¬ 
ing the bloom from May frosts, plants that 
are covered with portable lights can hardly 
be termed “outside” or open-air grown, 
and it is this I wish to refer to, and espe¬ 
cially the early crop. The first gatherings 
From the open are not only appreciated by 
the amateur, but also by those in charge of 
large gardens. Beyond selecting the warmest 
sunny borders and planting one of the early- 
fruiting kinds, it would appear that we could 
do little more (where lights are not available) 
to forward the first picking. Perhaps not; 
but what one can do, and frequently does, is 
to act in such a way that the ripening may be 
retarded -only a few days, perhaps, but these 
few days may mean much both to the private 
and commercial grower. 1 refer to the prac¬ 
tice of bedding the ground between the plants 
with litter or straw, and the effect its pre¬ 
sence has in keeping the ground cool, retard¬ 
ing both root-action and top growth alike. 
Full advantage should be taken of the solar 
rays, giving the border as sharp a slope as 
possible facing south, allowing the sun full 
liberty to act on the ground surface. It is 
really late in the season before the tempera¬ 
ture of the soil is affected much as deeply as 
the roots of the Strawberry strike, ana to 
shut out the influence of the sun even before 
it has attained much power with a covering 
of litter retards instead of excites vegetation. 
An early batch of plants planted on a sunny 
slope needs no bedding, as it w r ould pay to 
surround each plant with three sticks, trian¬ 
gular form, supporting the berries by broad 
strips of matting. The surface soil about the 
plants should be lightly and frequently stirred 
to allow free ingress of warmth. As the ber¬ 
ries show signs of colouring, and the weather 
remains bright, a little clean straw may be 
laid between the rows, or, what is better, 
tiles or slates placed beneath the berries.— 
R. P. 

Peaches ripening.— The flavour of the 
fruit is much influenced during ripening. 
There must, of course, be enough moisture 
in the borders to finish the fruits, but beyond 
that the flavour may be injured. A flush of 
water when the fruits are colouring should be 
avoided, but a good soaking of water con¬ 
taining some stimulant may be given as soon 
as the fruits begin to show a little colour, 
and if the borders inside are covered, there 
will be no dust and no excess of moisture in 
the atmosphere if the ventilation is right. 
The flavour of the fruits is in a large measure 
dependent upon ventilation, and, of course, 
a good deal depends upon the health and 
vigour of the foliage. Red-spider seldom 
attacks strong, well-developed foliage, and 
this means that the treatment has been right 
all through the season. All fruits should be 
gathered a couple of days before they are 
quite ripe and packed away. 


" The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. -Aw Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip • 
****** of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood . Cloth, 
medium Svo, lie. ; post free, IBs. 6d. “ The Engllnh 
Flower Garden" mag also be had finely bound in 
# vols.. half vellum. Us. net. Of all booksellers or 
from ths opes of Gardxxdtq Illcbtratid, 17, Fumival- 
street, London, E.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

HOW TO GROW TOMATOES IN POTS. 
There are many amateurs who like to grow 
Tomatoes in their greenhouses, but cannot 
arrange to have the plants in borders because 
there is no convenience, so pots must be used. 
The latter must be 10-ineh and 12-inch ones 
for the plants to fruit in. Tomato-plants 
cannot be subjected to too much sun-heat in 
this country, so it is advisable to select the 
sunniest position in the greenhouse for them. 
The large pots should be rather more than 
thr^e parts filled with a good compost— 
fibrous loam and a light sprinkling of old 
mortar-rubble, with a free addition of grit 
or road-scrapings, being suitable. Manures 
and leaf-soil should not be added. There will 
be space left for future t-op-dressings in each 
pot. The training and feeding of the plants 
are important matters in connection with the 
successful management of Tomatoes. When 
the plants become established in the large 
pots they commence to throw out numerous 
side-shoots, and these must be regularly re¬ 
moved while in a small state. If left on until 
they attain to a large size they rob the plants 
of much strength and exclude light and air, 
which are so beneficial to both plants and 
fruit9. The main stem of each plant must be 
fastened to the wires or stakes. At noon 
every day, especially when the sun is shining, 
the flowers should be tapped. Fertilising 
the flowers makes a great difference in the 
crop. Even a gentle tap with the hand will 
cause the dislodgement of the pollen, but I 
prefer to shake some of it on my thumb-nail, 
and then to touch quickly the stigmas of the 
flowers with it. Many flowers may be dealt 
with in this way in a very short time. I hav« 
noticed the difference in the crop where I 
have fertilised the flowers, and it certainly 
pays to do it. When two or three trusses of 
fruits have commenced to swell, commence 
the feeding. Begin with soot-water, giving 
two soakings in a clear state, and then three 
waterings of clear, weak liquid-manure, alter¬ 
nately with clear water. Then follow with a- 
surface mulch of fibrous loam and rotted 
manure in a rather dry state, so that it can 
be made very firm. The cultivator should, 
in a few days* time, scatter on the mulch a 
teaspoonful of superphosphate to each pot 
and well w’ater it in. Superphosphate at the 
same strength may afterwards be applied once 
every week, then a very full crop will result. 
As the roots are growing in a confined space, 
it is very important that the soil be kept 
in an even state of moisture, then the plants 
will not be checked at all. Ventilation is 
another item in the management of these 
plants. A close, moist atmosphere is bad for 
them, it must be dry and buoyant. Except 
when the weather is very dull and rainy, both 
top and front ventilators should be kept open 
in the daytime after the middle of May, and 
at night several inches. Perforated 2 inc, 
nailed over the ventilators, where these are 
box ones fixed in the front walls, prevent 
cold draughts, but, at the same time, allow 
of plenty of air coming through. Last year 
I saw a grand crop of Tomatoes which was 
grown in a house where air was freely ad¬ 
mitted both night and day through perforated 
zinc. Each plant yielded twelve pounds of 
ripe fruits. Bourne Vale. 


Planting out Onions. — While some 
growers of very fine Onion-bulbs from plants 
raised under glass in the early spring plant 
out direct from the’ seed-boxes, having sown 
seeds thinly in them to give the Onions ample 
room, others prefer to have their young plants 
dibbled from the seed-boxes into others filled 
with good soil, and in those 2 inches apart. 
When so treated, kept near the glass, in 
ample light, and later well hardened off in 
a cold-frame, naturally such plants are very 
sturdy, and, lifted from the boxes with a 
trowel, and planted out with all soil and 
roots attached, the check is very trifling, and 
on rich soil much finer bulbs in the autumn 
may be looked for. The course which may 
be adopted may be dependant on the object 
in view. In the former case, fine solid bulbs, 
that range from 1 lb. to 2 lb. in weight, may 
be looked for. In the other Case much 
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heavier bulbs should result. There is some- 
times a possibility that the plants may bolt 
off to flower prematurely, and thus prevent 
bulb formation, but where culture is good 
and a very slight check is given, the danger 
is • not great. As a rule, the last week in 
April is a good planting-out time.—A. D. 

, ✓ ._ 

i . THIN SOWING OF PEAS, 

Anyone at all acquainted with the subject 
cannot, I think, but agree with the remarks 
in the concluding passage of “ A. D.’s ” note 
on edible Peas (page 2U.>), wherein he points 
out the advisability of and the advantages 
that are to be derived from thin sowing. 
Another writer—Mr. Hobday—in his notes 
on the vegetable garden in “Hints for Ama¬ 
teurs,” in the preceding week’s issue, also 
drew attention to this subject, and remarked 
on the object-lesson which growers of Sweet 
Peas are furnishing in this direction. 

After perusing the notes referred to, ema¬ 
nating as they do from two such authorities 
on the subject, those who have not, so far, 
given the matter serious consideration should 
now realise the force of the contention ex¬ 
pressed by both writers, and profit by it in 
future. The insi stence of thi n sowing of 
| Peas is a hTifHer” that can no TGaliighly 
emphasised, and iF it were only more gene¬ 
rally adopted, the fact of superior varieties 
being scarce, as they are, no doubt, this sea¬ 
son, would not stand in the way of those de¬ 
sirous of doing so from growing them, for, as 
‘A. D.” points out, one-half of the quantity 
of seed usually sown suffices, which—though 
a saving in regard to the cost and the quan¬ 
tity of seed used—leads to enhanced results in 
point of yield. In support of this, it may be 
remarked that the choicer present-day varie¬ 
ties of Peas have robust constitutions, and 
nave, moreover, such a branching habit of 
growth when allowed room for development 
u hat 4 t_is^ a sheer waste to sow the seed 
.yhickly— a'Tact which all who cultivate them 
jn rational lines can vouch for. 

Most seasons I am favoured with a few 
varieties for trial which are at the time not 
in commerce. The quantity of seed sent is, 
as may be supposed, not very great, conse¬ 
quently, when sown, the seeds lie widely 
apart in the drills ; yet it is astonishing how 
well the resulting plants clothe the sticks with 
haulm and how profusely they bear. I am 
not only a firm believer in the thin sowing 
of Peas, but also in having the drills po t less 
than 9 inches in width in which to 60 w them, 
as not only aro far better results achieved in 
regard t-o crop, but wherever the demand tor 
Peas is heavy and continuous, it means a 
considerable saving in the cost of seed each 
season. If sown on the old extravagant lines, 
I should ’require near upon 50 quarts of .seed, 
jbut by the adoption of thin sowing, and allow¬ 
ing every plant ample space in the rows for 
development, roy requirements amount to a 
little less than half the quantity named.— 
A. W. _ 

SIZE OF SEED POTATO TUBERS. 
Great attention is now being paid to the 
size of the seed tubers. The reason for this 
was explained to me by a large Potato-grower 
in the Boston district of Lincolnshire. He 
said : “ For generations it has been the cus¬ 
tom for farmers to save small Potatoes when 
lifting their crops in order to plant them the 
following year. Even to-day many of my 
neighbours would never think of planting a 
tuber that has been cut; there are others 
who never set. a large Potato, but take parti¬ 
cular pains to hold back all the small ones 
they grow. My plan for about five years has 
been to plant good-sized tubers and very few 
really small ones. I give the latter to the 
pigs, believing that by so doing j. am ridding 
my farm of produce that is not up to the 
mark. I have argued this question with my 
sons and neighbours at home and at the mar¬ 
ket for several years, and I have good reason 
to be satisfied with the results achieved on 
my farm. In 1908, 1909, and 1910 I had from 
8 tons to 10 tons yield per acre. Many of the 
small tubers are the produce of plants which 
did not reach maturity, or were in some way 
lacking in vitality. Plant these small tubers 
in your garden or field, and what do you get 


another year? Why, Potatoes only fit for 
pigs. If you plant strong and healthy and 
fair-sized seed Potatoes, you can confidently 
look forward to a strong and healthy crop— 
that is, provided the land is in good condition 
and the season proves favourable. This is 
not theory on my part, for I have planted a 
number of email Potatoes in a portion of my 
garden, as an experiment, for two or three 
years, and the results have been r.s stated 
above—they have lost their robustness and 
flavour, and have almost invariably yielded 
badly. Big seed tubers are more costly, it is 
true, but they pay in the long run. My ad¬ 
vice to growers, large or small, is, never 
plant a Potato that weighs less than 3 ozs. 
If you cut large tubers, do not try to get as 
many “sets ” as possible, as three large 6ets 
will produce healthier plants, and perhaps 
more Potatoes, than 6ix small ones. They 
will also resist disease better. The Potato 
boom taught us many lessons, and the propa¬ 
gation evil was one of them.”—R. K., in The 
Field. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Blanched Leeks In spring.— In some re¬ 
cent issues “ W.” has given us several articles 
on “Garden Food,” but I do not remember 
having seen Leeks mentioned. For years I 
have placed much value on Leeks for the 
spring months. I commenced using them 
early in January, and have enough to last 
till the end of April. I have them well 
blanched by moulding them up during 
autumn. This protects them against frost 
and increases their tenderness. Leeks may 
be grown in many ways. I sow the seeds in 
an 8-inch pot early in the year, bringing them 
on in a garden frame. This gives me some 
300 or 400 plants. I work into the soil a 
good dressing of poultry manure, and plant 
the Leeks in a shallow trench, so as to give 
them water when dry. I plant in double rows 
^a foot apart, the Leeks 4 inches to 6 inches 
asunder. By sowing at the same time as 
Onions on good soil, very fine roots can be 
had. I prefer the Flag types, as they are 
hardier than the Lyon strain.—J. C. F. C. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
April 25th, 1911. 

The usual fortnightly meeting on the above 
date was augmented both in interest and 
numbers by the National Auricula and Pri¬ 
mula Society’6 annual exhibition being held 
in conjunction therewith, the whole of the 
available space being occupied, and, we be¬ 
lieve, a large number of exhibitors precluded 
from taking a part. We were pleased to 
observe that the Council had ceased experi¬ 
menting with the exhibition tables, a re¬ 
turn to the original order of things being wel¬ 
comed by visitors and exhibitors alike, and 
which, in our opinion, cannot be improved 
upon. The more prominent exhibits on the 
present occasion included superb collections 
of Daffodils, an admirably-disposed rockwork 
exhibit, a high-class exhibit of vegetables, 
together with hosts of alpine and hardy 
plants. 

Rock garden exhibits.— These were both 
numerous and good, that from Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., which re¬ 
ceived the gold medal, beinj? by far the best, 
as it was also the most extensive. Regarded 
alone, it was well conceived and executed 
with skill, while being of a most suggestive 
character. In the main the exhibit resolved 
itself into a sloping bank, whose left-hand 
flank contained a cave-like structure suitable 
for a waterfall, the shaded, vertical rocky 
sides being clothed with Ramondia, Haberlea, 
and such-like plants. At the base came a 
flattish bog bed, amply adorned with Tril- 
liums, Darlingtonias, Sarracenias, moisture- 
lovina Primulas, Saxifraga peltata, and other 
suitable plants. The right-hand flank was 
adorned with Kalmias, Sedums, and Andro- 
medas, while on the main portion of the 
slope appeared such excellent things as 
Onosma album roseum, Anemone sulphurea, 
Eritrichium nanum, Orchises, Incarvillea 
grandiflora, Schizocodon soldanelloides, Iris 
Bucharica, I, Susiana, Cypripediums, and the 
like. Masses of Primula Sieboldi were very 
fine, though P. denticulate superb** rich and 
deep in colour, and late and abundant in its 
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flowering, most probably surpassed them all. 
The exhibit was a great attraction, and 
teemed with interesting and well-grown 
plants. Quite a small rockery exhibit came 
from Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, the 
more notable specimens being Morisia hypo- 
goea, Ranunculus crenatus, Androsace villosa, 
A. sarmentosa, Ranunculus amplexicaulis, 
with masses of richly-coloured Aubrietias and 
the like. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, displayed a rather extensive exhibit 
of rockwork, employing large masses of the 
new red-flowered Mossy Saxifrages, Aubrie¬ 
tias, and other showy plants, while such 
choice things as Onosma album roseum, 
Arabia brevicaulis, A. Billardieri rosea, with 
Ramondias and Primulas, were nicely ar¬ 
ranged here and there. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, exhibited a sandstone 
rockery, freely planting it with choice and 
suitable plants, as Anemone Robinsoniana, 
Gentians acaulia, Lithosperraums, Saxifrages 
in variety, Primulas of many kinds, also 
flowering shrubs and conifers. 

Hardy plants and alplnos.— The exhibits 
of these, apart from the rockery exhibits 
above referred to, were very numerous, and 
in the main of excellent quality. One of the 
best of these came from Messrs. Geo. Jack- 
man and Son, Woking, whose group con¬ 
tained a fine colony of Onosma album 
roseum, Ramondia serbica, Lithospermum 
Heavenly Blue, Epimediums of sorts, Aubrie¬ 
tias, Irises, and Tiarella cordifoiia. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a parti¬ 
cularly choice lot of plants, Anemone Robin¬ 
soniana, A. nemorosa Alleni, and A. n. pur¬ 
purea being noted in the group. Baker’s, 
Wolverhampton, had a choice lot of the 
newer Mossy Saxifrages, with Aubrietias and 
other showy plants. The Burton Hardy 
Plant Company, Christchurch, Hants, had 
quite a Belect lot of plants, of which Andro¬ 
sace villost, Gentiana verna, Dodecatheons, 
Trilliums, Primula Auricula, P. involucrata, 
Daphne Cneorum, the very rare Silene 
Hookeri, even if paler in colour than we re¬ 
member it of yore, and the very choice Saxi- 
fraga sibirica, with pure white flowers and 
reniform leaves, that reminded one of Sol- 
danella. The Guildford Hardy Plant Com¬ 
pany had Iris pumila in variety, Primula 
rosea, the old Rouen Viola, and many showy 
plants. An interesting exhibit from Messrs. 
Wallace contained, in addition to many 
showy things, choice Tulipas and Fritillarias 
in variety. Messrs. W. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, were responsible for a large 
array of Polyanthuses and Primroses among 
many things. Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
London Wall, had Violas in considerable 
variety. Alpines in pots came from Messrs. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, while 
Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, 
brought quite a display of Primula rosea in 
strong, profusely-flowered examples. Alpine 
Auriculas were also notable and good. Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, had showy groups of 
Mertensia virginica, Corydalis nobilis, a nice 
group of Anemone Robinsoniana, together 
with A. nemorosa Alleni and other good 
plants. Mr. Perry also exhibited a choice lot 
of Daffodils in variety. In the group from 
Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley, there appeared 
Gentiana acaulis alba, 6orne miniature spe¬ 
cies of Violas, an alpine Mignonette, and 
other rare plants. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had a showy group of Rhododendrons, 
DafTodils, and alpines, the last including a 
large number of interesting species. Mr. 
George Kerswill, St. Thomas, Exeter, had a 
lovely lot of flowers of Gentiana acaulis, 
quite the richest coloured of any in the show. 
Messrs. Barr’s hardy plant exhibit included 
Anemones, Fritillarias, hardy Heaths, to¬ 
gether with Tulipa species and many alpines. 

Narcissi. —The groups of these were natu¬ 
rally of considerable importance, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, bringing the 
largest and most comprehensive display. The 
varieties shown, too, were as good as they 
were numerous, the group containing many 
high-class seedlings, in addition to Mace 
Bearer, Marie Louise (with richly-coloured 
erown), Royal Star, Red Cap, Bloodstone, 
Red Emperor, Indamora (a fine white Ajax), 
Odorus rugulosus maximus (rich yellow), 
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Lolah (white trumpet), Red Beacon, and 
Louis Carrol (a fine Poeticus). Minerva is a 
shapely Poeticus, with quiet-toned eye, and 
Chameleon is just a glorified Apricot. The 
hybrids of triandrus noted in the group were 
charming. The smallest Daffodil exhibit 
came from Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Limited, 
Bath, though the flowers were of almost sen¬ 
sational order. Among the varieties were 
Mace Bearer, Horace (poeticus), Great War- 
ley, and Miss Willmott, the last-named com¬ 
bining poeticus of the best type with Gloria 
Mundi of the incomparabilis set, a glorious 
flower indeed—large, shapely, refined, as 
fragrant and as white as the finest poeticus, 
and w f ith large, well-coloured eye. 'The first- 
class certificate it obtained was well merited. 
Mr. Christopher Bourne, Simpson, Bletcbley, 
had a particularly choice lot, Great Warley, 
Bennett Poe, White King, White Queen, 
Early Grey, White Lady, Lord Kitchener, 
Queen of Hearts (a lovely flower), Count 
Viconti (rich yellow), and Lemon Belle being 
I a few of the bevSt in a remarkable lot. Canon 
Fowler, Earley Vicarage, Reading, staged a 
good collection of well-known sorts. Messrs. 
F. Lilley, Guernsey, and Wm. Bull and 
Sons, Chelsea, each staged representative 
gatherings of the flower. Messrs. R. II. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, displayed an exten¬ 
sive collection, which included Willie Barr, 
Laureate (a grand poeticus), Princess Ena, 
Unique, Harmony (white Ajax), Crystal 
Queen, Lord Kitchener, Marie Hall (a fine 
triandrus hybrid), Will Scarlet, Fire Flame, 
White Queen, Apricot, and Weardale Perfec¬ 
tion in a 6uperb lot. Mr. A. W. Merry, Wel¬ 
wyn, Herts, had upwards of 100 varieties of 
Daffodils, and, needless to add, in many of 
the choicer varieties. Mr. J. Douglas, Great 
Bookham, had a number of well-flowered pots 
of Narcissus calathinus and an amply- 
arranged bowl of flowers of Lady Margaret 
Boscawen, the exhibit receiving a well- 
merited cultural commendation. 

R 0888 . —The several groups of these were 
of considerable merit, that from Messrs. G. 
Mount and Sons, Canterbury, representing 
by far the finest display, as well as cultural 
skill. We have never, indeed, seen the equal 
of these for quality, the groups of Lady Hil¬ 
lingdon, Richmond, and Joseph Lowe, being 
superb. Other excellent Roses were Mrs. 
W. J. Grant and Caroline Testout, the whole 
making up a superb gathering. Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, had a charm¬ 
ing group, in which the Polyantha and 
Wichuraiana forms were plentifully seen, the 
inimitable white-flowered Fairy, with a great 
profusion of flowers, being a notable sort. 
Alice Cory Wright, a handsome pink-flowered 
II.T., Albatross, and Portia (blush) were all 
of large size, Rayon d’Or giving a rich tone. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Old Rose Gar¬ 
dens, Colchester, also had a capital display, 
their Claudius (H.T. blush), Sallie (H.T. 
blush, with pale orange base to petals), and 
Rose du Barri (a richly-coloured and striking 
semi-double flower) were among the finest of 
those not shown in boxes. Mr. G. Prince, 
Longworth, also had a nice display of flowers, 
among •which Fortune’s Yellow, on long 
sprays, was seen to advantage. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, exhibited small 
plants of Rayon d’Or, to show its flowering 
value in plants of but three months old. 

Greenhouse plants.— In this department 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, displayed a table of Cinerarias, an 
excellent strain in many colours, of which 
Antique Rose (a fine reddish-crimson) and 
the white Feltham Beauty were notable 
examples. Messrs. Veitch also displayed a 
few choice Auriculas. Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough, had the rarely-seen Ochna multi¬ 
flora, with a few choice Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and a large collection of alpine 
Auriculas. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swan- 
ley, had an imposing display of their Zonal 
Pelargoniums. Mr. W. Jenkins, Albion 
Nursery, Farnham, had a dozen plants of the 
new Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Emmeline, a 
rich rosy-scarlet self of considerable merit, 
while Messrs. S. Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
miscellaneous group of New Holland plants— 
Acacias, Chorozemas, with Metrosideroe 
floribunda and white and blue-flowered Hy¬ 


drangeas. A particularly good and well- 
grown batch of 100 plants or so of Salvia 
Glory of Zurich, rich scarlet, came from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, the plants being 
models of good culture and splendidly 
flowered. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, had a table of dwarf Polyantha 
Roses, as White Pet and others, in company 
with Ferns and a nice display of large- 
flowered Pansies. Mr. H. Little, Twicken¬ 
ham, had an extensive group of Clivins in 
flower. Mr. W. James, Chichester, had 
some excellently grown specimen plants of 
Schizanthus, the bushes being of model cha¬ 
racter. Messrs. Garaway and Co., Bristol, 
also displayed a handsome group of these 
plants in considerable variety of colour if a 
little weak in the pink-flowered shades, 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., staging a great variety of Heaths, 
Daphnes, Lilies, Azaleas, Oranges, Boronias, 
and other things. Mr. H. N. Ellison, West 
Bromwich, again brought a display of hybrid 
Gerberas, arranged with Ferns. 

Flowering shrubs.— The chief attraction 
in this department was the group of standard 
Cytisus from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
who staged some fourteen varieties of these 
plants, the more notable being grandiflora 
pendula, versicolor, Andreanus in variety, 
prtecox and p. albus, purpureus, and others. 
There were a singular charm, novelty, and 
freshness about the group, all too rarely seen 
at these meetings, and the plants were much 
admired. Clematises in flower were also 
freely employed. Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, N., had a table of Azalea 
mollis and A. pontica, each of which em¬ 
braced delightful shades of colour. A fine 
hybrid Rhododendron Pengaer, of intense 
crimson-scarlet colour, came from Sir John 
Llewellyn, and was much admired. 

Carnations. —Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
again brought a magnificent display of 
flowers, the latter appearing of greater size 
and proportions at each succeeding meeting. 
Marinion and Mrs. C. F. Raphael, for 
example, were quite unique, and far excelled 
the finest Malmaisons we have seen. The 
resplendent beauty of these two, too, left 
nothing to be desired, while May Day, R. F. 
Felton, and White Perfection were repre¬ 
sented by fine vases of flowers. Messrs. S. 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a great variety of 
these flowers, their new Lady Alington being 
well represented. A large, highly represen¬ 
tative, and well-grown batch of flowers came 
from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High¬ 
gate, N., who staged handsome vases of 
May Day, White Perfection, Lady Elphin- 
stone (a handsome pink-flowered sort). Scar¬ 
let Glow, Beacon, and others in the highest 
excellence. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, showed White House in excellent 
condition. 

OrohldS. —These were shown by Messrs. 
James Cypher and Sons, Charlesworth and 
Co., E. V. Low, Haywards Heath, Sander, 
St. Albans, and Messrs. J. and A. A. McBean 
among others. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The only display 
of the latter was that from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, whose representative 
table was very attractively arranged. Of 
Broccoli, Eastertide and Sutton s s Snow 
White were remarked, with Cabbages Har¬ 
binger, Flower of Spring, and April, Pea 
Sutton’s Ideal, Winter Beauty Tomato, Per¬ 
fection Asparagus, Ninety fold and Ringleader 
Potatoes, and Princess of Wales and Tender 
and True French Beans. Carrots, Turnips, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Artichokes, Cucumbers, 
and Mushrooms each played a part in a very 
fine exhibit of high-class produce. Lord 
Hillingdon, Wilderness, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
sent a nice exhibit of Royal Sovereign Straw¬ 
berries, and Messrs. Storrie and Storrie, 
Glencarse, staged a remarkable lot of 
coloured and albino Borecoles, some of which 
were of great beauty. 

A list of awards and medals will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 


“ PIN GO,” Elliott’s New Summer Shading. 
No Hot water. Simply add Cold water, ana 
apply. Of Seedsmen. Price as Original.—Ad vt. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —If aphides appear on 
Hoses, dust with Tobacco-powder or spray 
with solution of nicotine. Use a small spray¬ 
ing instrument to avoid waste of material. 
A wash for Hoses on walls can be made from 
Quassia extract, which may be obtained from 
the sundry shops, with directions for use on 
each tin. This leaves no stain on the foliage. 
Sow more hardy annuals, and thin and trans¬ 
plant the plants now up. Divide and plant 
out summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, or 
plants rooted from cuttings in pots may be 
planted out now. Young plants produce the 
finest flowers. All hardy herbaceous plants, 
such, as Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Del¬ 
phiniums, etc., may be divided and trans¬ 
planted now. See that standard Roses are 
properly staked and ties renewed. Water 
and mulch all recently-transplanted trees and 
shrubs. Hollies and other evergreens may 
yet be transplanted if the work is carefully 
done and attention given to watering and 
sprinkling afterwards. Evergreens of all 
kinds may be pruned into shape—just 
enough done to mend Nature, not outrage it. 
In fine weather stir the surface among grow¬ 
ing plants. Plant out Pentstemons from 
cold-frames. Tender annuals in boxes, such 
as Stocks, Asters, Antirrhinums, Scabious, 
etc., should be hnrdened by removing the 
lights during the day, covering again at night. 
Seedling Hollyhocks that were sown early 
. under glass, move to cold-frame, harden, and 
then plant out. I am assuming the season’s 
bedding has been planned out, otherwise 
there is time to root cuttings of Alternan- 
theras, Coleus, and other fine-foliaged plants. 

Fruit garden. —The principal w r ork now 
will be fighting insects. Green and black- 
fly will soon appear on Peaches, and should 
be destroyed with Tobacco-powder. Disbud¬ 
ding will be done in a tentative way, leaving, 
of course, one strong, healthy shoot at the 
base of each branch and a good leader. 
Other shoots may be left temporarily for the 
present for shelter, and to keep the sap in 
motion. It is just possible that trees grow¬ 
ing on warm walls may require water, and 
this should be seen to. If there are any 
cracks in the clay where trees have been re¬ 
cently grafted, stop them with fresh plastic 
material. If the Gooseberry caterpillar was 
present on the bushes last year, unless mea¬ 
sures have been taken for its destruction, 
it will soon be in evidence again. A dress¬ 
ing of lime.over and beneath the bushes will 
be helpful, and it may be necessary to adopt 
other means, 6uch as dusting or syringing 
with Hellebore-powder. Black Currant-mite 
must be kept in check by picking off all big 
buds and dusting the bushes with a mixture 
of sulphur and lime every ten days or so for 
a time. It will not be safe to remove the 
covering from wall trees yet. The. blossoms 
on protected trees should be safe, as the frost 
was not so severe, though the wind had & 
terrible sting in it. Do not delay the mulch¬ 
ing of Strawberries. 

Vegetable garden. —Potatoes on warm 
borders which are showing through the soil 
should have a little earth drawn over them, 
or be otherwise sheltered. Hot-beds which 
have been cleared of early Potatoes, Aspara¬ 
gus, or other crops, may be filled with some¬ 
thing useful, which may include Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, or Melohs. The seeds of New 
Zealand Spinach are generally sown in heat, 
started in small pots, hardened off, and 
lanted on a warm, sunny spot, feet to 

feet apart. This is a very useful green 
vegetable in a dry, hot summer, and, though 
not a real Spinach, it will pass muster for 
the real article, as will also the Spinach 
Beet. Sow main crop of Carrots and Beet, 
and make further sowings of all kinds of 
winter greens and Cauliflowers for late sum¬ 
mer and autumn use, not omitting Veitch’s 
Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli, an excel¬ 
lent variety. There will be a large demand 
for salads, especially good Lettuces. Early- 
sown Endives usually bolt prematurely un¬ 
less sown on rich land. The same may be 
said about early Turnips, but a small bed of 
Early Milan may be sown, scattering a little 
artificial manure in the drills. Plant dwarf 


French Beans on a warm border, and Run¬ 
ners may be planted a little later, when the 
weather has become more settled. Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers should be 
protected for the present. Every spare 
moment in fine weather should be given to 
surface-stirring. 

Conservatory. —In the management of a 
well-appointed garden it is necessary to be 
always looking forward. At the present time 
the plants for winter flowering, or, at least, 
some of them, must be moving forward, 
though in some cases it may only be as cut¬ 
tings or seedlings. Begonia-cuttings of the 
fibrous-rooted section, rooted now, and 
brought on in a little warmth, will make 
useful flowering stuff in winter. Coleus 
thyrsoideus also will be in time. This is the 
season to sow Primulas of various kinds. 
Those who cannot appreciate Primula ob- 
conica will lose one of the most useful mem¬ 
bers of a large family, which has been much 
improved of late years. Seeds sown now will 
make nice flowering stuff next winter. Buy 
a plant or two of a good strain, and save 
seeds from them. Seeds sown .as soon as 
ripe will grow, but older 6eeds often fail to 
germinate. The most useful plants when cut 
flowers are in large demand are Tree-Carna¬ 
tions and Chrysanthemums. The latter will 
now be in single pots for the most part, in a 
cold-frame, ready to move outside, and be 
placed under special culture. Cuttings of 
the best kinds of Tree-Carnations can be 
rooted now in sandy compost. I have rooted 
them in sand kept moist, but the roots are 
stronger if rooted in a more natural compost. 
Well-grown Fuchsias are among the most 
raceful flowering plants when well grown, 
f the flowers are wanted for any special 
time, the flower-buds should be picked off 
till within six weeks of the show. For filling 
baskets, young plants are best. Half a dozen 
young plants that will hang over will make a 
nice basket arrangement. 

Stove. —We are getting nearer to bright, 
sunny weather, and a little shade will be 
necessary for most soft-foliaged and flower¬ 
ing plants, but except in the very hottest 
part of the day Crotons and other bright¬ 
leaved plants should not be shaded, but more 
ventilation should be given, and atmospheric 
moisture should be abundant, otherwise some 
scorching of young foliage may take place. 
Pans filled with Club Mosses, Fittonias, a 
fine-foliaged dwarf creeping plant, Panicum 
variegatum, a pretty, variegated Indian 
Grass, and others of a similar character, will 
be found useful in various colour schemes of 
room and table decoration. Cuttings in¬ 
serted now will fill the pans effectively before 
winter if given a close pit or house. Cuttings 
of many other kinds, including Poinsettias, 
etc., may be rooted now. 

Pines.— In brilliant sunshine after dull 
w'eather the plants will require close atten¬ 
tion, and a little shade may be necessary, and 
more moisture in the atmosphere will be re¬ 
quired. Close early, and syringe with water 
of the same temperature as the house. Night 
temperature of fruiting-house, 65 degs. to 
70 degs. ; succession-house, 60 degs. to 
65 degs. The lowest temperature will be 
reached about sunrise in the morning. Keep 
down fires in the daytime by banking up 
with ashes early on bright mornings. Ven¬ 
tilate when the thermometer reaches 75 degs. 
to 80 degs. More water will be required 
now, and weak liquid-ipanure may be given 
where the plants have filled the pots with 
roots. Repot successions as more pot-room 
is required. Where possible, remove a leaf 
or two from the bottom and drop the balls a 
little lower into the pots to induce new roots 
to break out from the stems. Pines will 
always appear more or less crowded, but do 
not overcrowd. The best compost for Pines 
is good, turfy loam, with a little manure, 
bone-meal, and soot added, rammed in firmly 
with the potting-stick. 

Melons -0&nk6r.— It is rare for canker to 
attack Melons in a warm-house, where there 
'is no fluctuation in the conditions. In 
frames where the heat has declined and too 
much water given, canker may attack the 
main stems. Canker, as most growers know, 
is a fungus, which is brought on by low tem¬ 


perature, especially in the beds, accompanied 
by too much water. It is best not to give 
water round) the main stem, because the best 
feeding roots are not there, and the roots, 
when deluged with water, soon fail to do 
their work properly. Never shade Melons, 
but keep the plants healthy by judicious ven¬ 
tilation, beginning early in the morning in a 
small way, and dosing earlv to let the sun 
help in the work. Good, rather adhesive, 
loam should be used for Melons. 

Late Peaoh-hOU8e.— Some of the disbud¬ 
ding, if not all, has been done, and probably, 
if set very thickly, some of the fruits have 
been taken from the branches beneath the 
trellis, as we want the crop up in the sun¬ 
shine, and this can be arranged for now. 
The condition of the trees and their root-run 
will be some guide as to the amount of nutri¬ 
ment given. It is certain, I think, that 
Peach-trees in a well-drained soil will use 
up more food, both liquid and solid, than 
they get. The best kind of nutriment for a 
Peach border is good, sound loam, rather ad¬ 
hesive in character, fortified with basic slag, 
bones, soot, and old plaster. Anything fur¬ 
ther required can be given in the water, or 
by surface dressing. Keep the roots near 
tne surface, and there will be no gross wood. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WOKE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 8th .—Many of our amateur friends 
are anxious to begin filling their beds with 
flowers, but it is too risky to trust tender 
plants out yet. We are moving everything 
out to cold pits and frames, and when these 
are filled, temporary places will be created. 
Calceolarias, Pentstemons, Stocks, Asters, 
and Scabious, as soon as well hardened, will 
be planted out, but the general collection of 
bedding stuff will not go out to the beds 
before May 20tli. 

May 9th .—We have not yet removed the 
covering from Peach and other wall trees, 
as we do not feel quite safe, but as we cover 
with fishing-nets chiefly, the ventilation is 
good. That is the best of a covering of net¬ 
ting. It does not unduly weaken. A little 
disbudding has been done where the shoots 
were crowded, and the Tobacco-powder dis¬ 
tributor has been used, on the principle of 
being in time. Sowed Pansies and Wall¬ 
flowers outside. 

May 10th .—Made a further planting of 
Marrow Peas and French BeanB, including 
Scarlet and other Runners. As fast as 
frames and pits can be spared, the beds will 
be stirred up, and, if necessary, fresh manure 
added, and, when ready, Cucumbers and 
Melons are waiting to be planted. Cool- 
houses also are being filled with Tomatoes. 
Potted off Tree-Carnation cuttings. Sowed 
Chinese Primulas. 

May 11th .—Thinned hardy annuals to 
4 inches or a little more. This work was 
done in showery weather, so there might be 
less disturbance of the soil. Pricked out 
more Celery, and prepared trenches for first 
crop. The early-raised Brussels Sprouts 
have been planted in rows 3 feet apart. These 
will come into use in the autumn, and are 
generally appreciated after the Peas are 
over. Sowed Chervil and other annual 
herbs. 

May 12th .—We are devoting a good deal of 
attention to surface-stirring when the sur¬ 
face is dry. No one can do too much hoeing, 
and we do not wait till the weeds grow. 
Early Potatoes that were coming through 
the soil have had a little earth drawn over 
them. The low temperature has delayed the 
Asparagus somewhat, but a bed covered with 
spare lights has been supplying a few good 
early heads. 

May 13th. —Green-fly and prubs have been 
sought for among Roses, and, where found, 
destroyed. Planted Bamboos and Pampas 
Grasses in sheltered positions near a pond. 
There are always changes to make in the 
conservatory on a Saturday. Azaleas are 
coming almost too fast during the late sunny 
weather, necessitating the. use of blinds or 
tome other means of shading. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS A2fX> rLOWERS. 

Pelargoniums failing Unxiout Reader).- The 
leaves you send have been attacked by a fungus set 
up, no doubt, by too much moisture. .JP nder suc Jl 
conditions we fear spraying with a lungicide will avail 
but little, the most successful way of combating the 
disease being to give the plants all the light and air 
vou possibly can. A light, buoyant atmosphere is flu 
best for the culture of Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Begonia seedlings (Af.). —As «oon as M'J" 
Begonia seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them off into well-drained pans, about 1 inch apart, 
and place on a shelf in a temperature of 65 degs. 
Careful attention must be paid to the watering, as 
they will quickly drop if not attended to in this 
respect. When they huve made three or four leaves 
pot off singly into small sixty-sized pots and place 
back in the same position. When the pots are full 
of roots give another slight shift, and place m a 
greenhouse, but keep warm for a few days till the 
plants have recovered from the check. Sandy loam 
and peat are most suitable for Begonias. 

Forcing Tulips a second season OP. ).-Con* 
sidering the cheapness of these bulbs it does not pay 
to save them for forcing a second time. Many 
growers plant the bulbs after flowering into some 
odd corner of the garden, where they furnish a use¬ 
ful supply of cut bloom another year, but beyond 
that they are useless. All bulbs of this description 
that are forced out of their usual season are natur¬ 
ally much weakened, consequently their value for 
forcing a second year would be nil, and as our 
climate is not suitable for the production of the 
bulbs, we do not consider they would be of any value 
for this purpose if rested one year. 

Weed in lawn (A. Brooket and JI. J. Bostock ). 

The weed sent was not in flower, but appears to be 
Cerastium arvense. Some of these small-growing 
weeds are difficult to eradicate, and being, in fact, 
indi-'enous to certain soils and di-tricts, the seeds 
abound in quantity. Moreover, not a few of these 
plants flower and ripen seeds so rapidly that only the 
most persistent weeding will mod.fy them. In the 
present instance tile simpler way, if the weed i« 
plentiful, is to dig out the soil in patches, renew it, 
and sow Grass-seeds. Nitrate of soda, if lightly 
applied, nourishes and strengthens the Grass crop, 
and in this way the increased growth frequently 
crowds out the smaller-growing weeds. 

Marguerites unhealthy (J. Af.).-Your Mar¬ 
guerites are affected by a small grub which eats 
between the upper and lower cuticles of the leaves. 
It is somewhat after the Celery-maggot or grub. 
You cannot kill it simply because it is impossible to 
reach it without killing the foliage as well. The 
only remedy is to pick off the leaves as soon as It is 
noticed, and continue to do so. Be sure to burn 
these at once. If very bad, cut the plants down and 
strip off all the leaves, making a fresh start. It is 
a very good time for this. If you persistently de¬ 
stroy the grubs, so that none can develop, you will 
soon get nd of them and have clean foliage once 
more. 

Growing Coleuses ( T. Burdett).- Coleuses are 
very tender plants, and can only be kept alive 
through the winter in a warm greenhouse. During 
the summer they do well in pots in an ordinary green- 
bouco frame or window. They grdw very fast, and 
must be given at first potting 5-inch pots, then as 
tlifv grow stronger they must be moved into 7-inch 
one's, and if large plants are wished into 0-inch and 
]f»-in-h pots. If you desire to have dwarf, bushy 
specimens you must pinch occasionally. Coleuses 
nm.st have a rich, light, loamy soil, to which have 
been added some well-rotted manure and leaf-mould, 
and when the pots arc well filled with roots frequent 
applications of weak liquid-manure are very benefi¬ 
cial. 

Dividing Begonia tubers (Mrs. Chidlow).—Yon 
may d vide your Begonia tubers when they start into 
growth. Piece the tubers in a shallow box of light 
compost, such as leaf-mould and sand or Cocoa-fibre, 
and cover them about three parts with the same 
III ,u r;al. If kept fairly moist and in a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. the eyes will soon start, 
when the tubers may be lifted and divided with a 
sh;irp knife, leaving one or more eyes to each piece. 
Sprinkle the divisions with silver sand, and pot each 
in a light sandy compost, growing them on in heat. 
We should never think of keeping Begonia tubers so 
long as you say—ten years—as from a packet of seed 
one can raise hundred* of seedlings with flowers of 
excellent quality, the risk of loss being also much 
Jess. Divided tubers, unless very carefully managed, 
are liable to rot. 

Gerbera, cultivation of (Delta).—Sow the seeds 
in gentle heat and pot on. finally planting out a few' 
of the strongest on trial towards the end of May. 
We fear, however, that in your district you will be 
unable to grow this plant in the o^n air. as. in even 
the most favourable districts it must be planted in 
a sheltered, warm place, such a* the foot of a wall, 
preferably one with hot-water pipes on one s de. In 
such sunny quarters in the southern parts of the 
country it has passed through several winters unin¬ 
jured. In the Cambridge Botanic Garden it thrives 
at the foot of a wall, protected during the winter by 
lights from rains and cold dews, while allowing full 
'••ntilation on every side. A well-drained spot and 
Iter are essential to success. In such a district 
m your* the only way ie to grow it in pots in a 
Hinny, airy house. Though it will bloom fairly well 
in pots, its progress is slow. You must be careful 
not to overpot or overwater. A good compost for it 
would be a free loam to which have been added some 
decayed leaf-mould and plenty of silver sand. 

Growing Violets (White Heather).— Runners 
should he put in every year, April being the best 
month for doing this. In the case of very light aoiU 
which always suffers IT the summer Is w\y dry, a 


little shade is beneficial. On holding soils Violets 
are just as well, if not better, planted in the open. 
This applies to double or single Violets intended for 
frames or outdoor culture only. Ground for Violets 
must be of good quality, and be well prepared by 
trenching or deep digging, with plenty ot manure 
added, and, if possible, some leaf-mould. The single 
varieties, on account of their stlonger growth, re¬ 
quire more room than do the double forms. Single 
varieties of the modern kind*, such as the Princess 
of Wales, flower freely on the runners which issue 
from the parent plant, and for this reason such 
runners may be left. The double varieties, on the 
contrary, must have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crowns which give the finest blooms. 
By the end of October the plants will have com¬ 
pleted their growth, and can then, when required, 
lie put into their winter quarters. The frame should 
l>e in a sunny position, prelerably facing south, the 
soil should be rather light, and the plants, when 
placed therein, should come to within 6 inches of the 
glass. Give a good watering to settle the earth 
round the root*, and little or no more water will be 
required until March, or even later. In frosty 
weather the glass should be covered with mats or 
straw, but except in a time of sharp frost air must 
be left on at night. It ie only free ventilation that 
will keep down damp, and the plants should be 
looked over occasionally and decaying leaves removed. 
If auy symptoms of mildew appear, dust ,the under¬ 
sides of the leaves with sulphur. 

TREES AND 8HRDBS. 

Suckers on Lilacs (P. J. P.).-Cutting the 
suckers down U of no avail. You must clear away 
the soil and cut off the suckers at their point of 
origin, and thin out, when flowering is over, any old 
and weakly shoots in the head of the plant. This 
will allow air and sunshine to have full play, both 
being important factors in the production of flower- 
buds. 

Actinidia arguta (C. P<ilm<r).-Thls Is a very 
strong grower, which in the Japanese forests is said 
to climb to the tops of tall trees. The best of the 
Actinidias is A. chinenns, a vigorous-growing 
climber, with large, heart-shaped leaves, dark green 
on the upper surface and densely tomentose beneath. 
From its vigorous growth and bold, handsome foliage, 
this Actinidia ia valuable for growing as a pillar or 
jicrgola plant in the garden. In its native country it 
is said to bear handsome yellow flowers, each 
lj inches in diameter, and borne in clusters on short 
shoots. These flowers are succeeded by edible frusta 
about the size of Walnuts and with the flavour of 
ripe Gooseberries. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Plum-tree (Mrs. Chidlow ).—The fruit¬ 
ing of a seedling Plum is always a matter of much 
uncertainty. If you were to lift It next October, 
prune slightly the longest roots, then replant, adding 
to the soil some wood-ashes and old lime refuse, 
mulching with rotten manure and watering freely in 
the spring if the weather is dry you might induce it 
to fruit. Even then it is very uncertain if the fruit 
would be of any use, and, in fact, might be quite 
worthless. The best way would be to gruft it with 
some well-known variety, such as the Victoria. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing the Calabash (Lagenaria).-Sow the 
seeds at once singly in pots and stand in a hotbed. 
Harden off and plant out towards the end of May. 
Work in some turfy loam and rotten manure into the 
sites where you intend growing them. The plants 
may be trained over arbours or rustic stakes, where 
the curiously-formed fruits create much interest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Calcium carbide residue (Arfftur Scrullon).— 
This material, which contains in moist condition 
49.52 per cent, of free water, 7.33 per cent, of calcium 
carbonate, 4.69 per cent, of calcium hydrate, and 
0.43 per cent, of insoluble matter, would be of value 
only where the soil required lime. We would suggest 
spreading it out to dry or mixing with dry soil, and 
using as a top-dressing. 


W. P. B.-Fumaria officinalis.—N. F.—Giant Rock- 
foil (Megasea (Saxifraga) cordifolia).- Robert Green¬ 
ing.— Prunus triloba fl.-pl.- Brackens .—Helxine 

Solieroli.- W. A— Edgeworthia chrysantba.- 

L. M. P.—l, Evidently Chionodoxa Luciiise, must have 
better specimeu; 2, Blue eyed Mary (Ompbaiodes 

vernal.- H. McC.—l, Azara inicrophylla: 2. Kerri* 

japonica fi.-pl.; 3, Berberis Aquifolium; 4, Please send 

in flower.- J. Knight Bruce.—Anemone lulgena, 

Greek form.- Sunflower .—Flowers too shrivelled to 

be able to identify. Rosarian .—One of the varie¬ 
ties of the variegated Kale.- Mrs. Q.— Thin, wiry 

plant: Epimedium rubrum; other specimen Hacquetia 
Kpipaetis. When in future you send plants for name, 
please number each s pecimen. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Thos. 8. Wars (’02), Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex.— 
Special Catalogue of Bedding Plants. 

Midland Daffodil Society.- As we go to preea 

this flourishing Society is holding its annual show. 
If one may judge from the prize list, which has just 
come to hand, the competition is very keen, most of 
the well-known growers exhibiting. 

Magnolia parviflora. -Can anyone please tell 
me whether Magnolia parviflora is naturally shy- 
flowering? I have had a plant of this variety for 
nine years, but have not had a flower on it yet. It 
grow* freelv, and Is about 7 feet high. The soil it is 
planted in te very heavy, but the position is sheltered 
and gets the sunshine all day long. Several varie¬ 
ties of M. conspicua planted near it grow and flower 
as freely as can be desired. The few examples of 

M. parviflora I have seen elsewhere have either been 
flowerle*s or have had very few bloom9 on them.— 
A. D. Fort, Enfield. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANtS. 


We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and. Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy ot “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prise. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not t be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


OBITUARY. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


MONSIEUR B. LATOUR-MARLIAC. 

In the decease of this most distinguished 
French horticulturist, all lovers of gardening 
will unite in their regrets and in sympathy 
for the widow and family. Mons. B. Latour- 
Marliac died a few weeks back at Temple- 
sur-Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, in the South of 
France, at the age of eighty years. He will 
always be remembered for the unique work 
that he accomplished in the hybridisation 
and raising of those lovely varieties of the 
genus Nymphrca, and to him more than any 
other raiser belongs the credit of this com- 
J paratively new departure. It waB some forty 
Enquirer.—Y6*', your Black Currant-bushes arc fo j vearfi ba' c k that M. Marliac conceived the 

of increasing the number of h.rdy 
our remarks re Wakeley’s Hop-manure in the issue | Water Lilies, and for ten years he persevered 

for April 22nd, page 236. R. C. Batt.— On the cre any definite result was attained. Then, 

Apple-shoots you send us there are visible traces of I - • * -• • , . r. ^ 

canker. See article “ Canker and it* Cure,” in our 
issue of May 28th. 1910, page 320, a copv of which 

can be had from the publisher, post free, for ljd.- 

Edith A. Bell. -Impossible to any without some 
further particulars as to how long the bulbs have 
been in the position and the name of the variety.- 

p. j. p.— Dig up the suckera you refer to. a* they ____ 0 _ _ _ 

only form a thicket and weaken the permanent | ausn€C t e d that these hybrids were not hardy, 
JWIVK-. I but 1 this idea has been entirely dispelled In 
roundabout way to deal with the matter. If you are practical tests. There is scarcely any garden 
going to the expense of burying a lead pipe, why not Q e importance where these Water Lilies are 
have it affixed to the main direct and have a stand- i J b found They are now cultivated 

pif>o at some convenient spot m the garden to which | not io De iouua. xu^y 

vou can affix the hose, or, if you have a rubber con- j in tens of thousands, and are universally 

ruction with the house tap. why have the lead pipe 11 

at all? The objection to the connection with a house 
tap is that, do what you will, rubber will leak in 
course of time, and you make a prodigious mess if 
the pipe is carried through any part of the house. 


to his dismay, he lost the first hybrid that 
showed a decided advance in colour. Still be 
persevered, and with what result is known 
wherever those lovely varieties of Water 
Lilies are cultivated, and that in almost all 
quarters of the globe. At one time it was 
suspected that these hybrids were not hardy, 
but this idea has been entirely dispelled In 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Creed .—1 and 2, Too faded to 
identify; 3, Narcissus bicolor Grandia.—— H. G. 
Ty non.’—Common Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis).— 

J. W. Oliver .—Narcissus cernuus.- E. M. L.— 

Helxine Solieroli.- Q. A. Selllck.- 1, Aloe margari- 

tare a : 2, Aloe nr.; 8. Opuntla ep. ; 4, Helxine 
Solieroli .Whitt tfkatJnfr.— Barberb Darwlni — - 
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admired. Other and even finer hybrids are 
in store at Temple-sur-Lot. These in due 
course will find their way into commerce. 
Suffice it to say that these are quite unique 
in colour and most remarkable in their 
vigour. The business will now be conducted 
by the son, with the aid of the deceased’s 
widow. Mons. B. Latour-Marliac wns mayor 
of hie township, Temple-sur-Lot, in 1893, 
while in 1898 he received the Veitch Memorial 
medal, in recognition of the distinguished 
work that he had accomplished. J. HurrscfN. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Waldstolnla trifoliata in the wall gar¬ 
den.— Readers of Gardening Illustrated 
who have a shady wall garden may bo glad to 
hear that the bright golden-yellow Wald- 
steinia trifoliata is excellent for such a place. 
Planted where it is not too dry, the leaves 
and the golden flowers hanging down over 
the stones look bright. This is one of the 
easiest of all plants to grow, and whether in 
the position indicated or in the rock garden, 
is a valuable plant. This Waldsteinia looks 
brighter in shade than in sun, and this is a 
valuable point. I grow it in a retaining wall. 
-Ess. 

Anemone Robfnsonl in mixed arrange¬ 
ments. —This beautiful plant, where there 
is a sufficiency of it, gives us some very pretty 
spring effects when mixed with other things. 
! have now got it in a bed’among the Rock- 
foils, coming up here and there among them, 
and the effect is quite distinct and pretty. 
It is quite free in the Grass, where we can 
associate it with Grape Hyacinths and the 
finer Daffodils. I have put a carpet of it 
under Narcissus Queen of Spain, and, flower¬ 
ing together, they look admirably. It seems 
to grow in any soil, and looks well in all 
po.sitions.---W. 

Zonal Pelargonium Maxime Kovalevsky. 

This Pelargonium, which was given an 
award of merit on April 11th, is a distinct and 
promising variety. It is of good habit, with 
well-formed flowers, of an uncommon shade 
of soft orange. By many it was looked upon 
as a novelty, but as a matter of fact it was 
>ent out by M. M. Lemoine et Fils, of Nancy, 
half a dozen years ago. It is said to do well 
in the open air. Of that I have had no ex¬ 
perience, but it forms a good pot plant for 
the greenhouse. Whether it will become os 
popular as 60 ine other varieties from the 
same firm—notably, Paul Crampel, F. V. 
Raspail (double), and Galilee (Ivy-leaf)—re¬ 
mains to be seen.—X. 

Cydonia Maulei alba. —The low-growing 
Cydonia Maulei is occasionally planted 
against a wall, but it is more effective, I 
think, if it is grown in bush form, especially 
on large roekwork, where it shows its flowers 
to best advantage. The pretty, white variety 
alba is certainly a good one, its white blos¬ 
soms being plentifully borne on a plant only 
a few feet high. There are some positions 
in which white flowers on a shrub of its size 
are wanted in April and early May, and the 
white Cydonia Maulei may be suggested to 
those wiio are on tho look out for such a 
plant. The flowers are not of the purest, 
yet the whole appearance of the shrub calls 
for favourable comment.—Ess. 

Solandra Hartwegi.— Mr. F. W. Moore, of 
Glasnevin, sent a couple of flowers of this 
uncommon species of Solandra to the meeting 
of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on April 25th. It bears a 
good deal of resemblance to the better- 


known Solandra grandiflora, which, for a 
large structure, kept at a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate temperature, forms a bold and 
imposing climber. The flowers, which are 
of a short trumpet shape, are in colour 
usually ivory-white and greenish-yellow, 
with a slight purplish tinge in the bud 6toto. 
From this species Solandra Hartwegi differs 
in the flowers being of a deep buff-yellow 
shade, with a dark stripe down the centre of 
each segment. 

8ollla Italica alba.— Some of the smaller 
Scillaa are not so widely known as they 
ought to be, and among the number must be 
included Seilla italica, a remarkably pretty 
one, with rather conical racemes of small 
flowers. It came into bloom with me late in 
April, when the other small Scillas are past, 
and will last for a good while yet. The 
white variety, Seilla italica alba, is as yet 
scarce. It was known to Maund, who re¬ 
ferred to it in his “Botanic Garden,” but it 
was scaree for many years afterwards, and 
seemed to drop out of cultivation. It was, 
however, to be met with in the gardens of 
a few lovers of hardy flowers, and is again 
being offered by a few dealers. Only about 
6 inches high, this small bulbous plant is 
very pretty, and a clump always looks well 
in the front of the border or on the rock 
garden.—S. M. D. 

i Unarla Cymbalaria variegata.— I must 
1 apologise to “ T. C.” for having delayed re¬ 
plying to his query regarding the existence of 
this plant. I have seen it several times, but 
it is some time ago, and I cannot for the 
moment trace a nursery where it can be ob¬ 
tained. I may add that I have had an in¬ 
quiry from one of my flower-loving friends 
respecting this and a few other variegated 
plants mentioned, which I have been en¬ 
deavouring to secure from nurseries. There 
has been little demand for these, and they 
seem greatly to have gone out of stock. I 
only cultivate a few variegated-leaved plants 
myself now, although I have passed all those 
named through my hands in the course of a 
somewhat lengthened time of cultivating 
i flowers. Should I learn where L. Cymbalaria 
1 variegata can be purchased or secured by 
exchange or otherwise, I shall not fail to le*t 
your correspondent know. The drawback of 
most of these plants is that thev flower less 
freely than those with plain green leaves.—S. 
Arnott. 

Anemone nemorosa bracteata.— This is 
the “ Jack-in-the-Green ” Wood Anemone, 
and a singular and pretty little variety it is. 
It has the flowers of the white Wood Anemone, 
and also tho addition of a tuft or ruff of 
green leaves round the flowers, some of these 
showing a bit of the white colouring, which 
is that of the flowers themselves. It is as 
easily cultivated as any of the now numerous 
varieties of Anemone nemorosa, and deserves 
a place in the garden, not only because of its 
singular little ruff, but also on account of its 
own intrinsic beauty. A shady, cool spot in 
vegetable soil answers well, and we can haVe 


no prettier feature of a little copse or thinly- 
planted wood of deciduous trees than a 
carpeting of the different forms of Anemone 
nemorosa.—S. Arnott. 

Pyrus Japonica.— The Japanese Quinces 
seem to be flowering with great freedom this 
season, and the buds which are still to open 
foretoken a welcome profusion of bloom still 
to come. These favourite shrubs flower very 
early in sheltered, sunny places, but the 
blooms which open later appear to produce 
more of the handsome fruits, which, although 
hard and unsuitable for anything but cook¬ 
ing, are ornamental in late autumn. A small 
collection of varieties of this old shrub is 
extremely interesting, candicans, Moerloesi, 
and the * beautiful nivalis being among tho 
best. The double variety is admired by a 
goodly number who see it in bloom, also. 
Pyrus japonica needs to be planted with 
some consideration when against a wall, caro 
being necessary that tho colour of the flowers 
will show well against the background. As 
a hedge the varieties of P. japonica are very 
beautiful.—S. A. 

Primula frondosa.— The beauty of Pri 
mula frondosa has come upon me quite as a 
surprise this year. I started some from seed 
last year, and I thought it pretty, but nothing 
out of the way, but this year it is really a 
beautiful thing, and is blooming in a surpris 
ing way. I am so pleased with it that 1 am 
sending you a few heads, which I hope you 
will admire as much as I do. I have g<»L 
3 yards or 4 yards of it down one of our 
streams, which it seems to enjoy. P. rosea 
also is very good, and next year should bo 
better. With me I find it likes quite stiff 
clay. I have never seen Daffodils belter 
than they are this year, and the Wood Ane¬ 
mones and Oxalis are a joy. Bluebells just 
coming. There is a fine promise of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. R. ciliatum and R. racemosmn 
are both good, and campylocarpum is bloom¬ 
ing with me for the first time. Tulipa Kauff- 
manniana I had this year for the first time. 
What a lovely thing it is !—H. R. Yorke. 

Salvia splendens Clory of Zurich.— Time 
was when Salvia splendens was regarded 
solely as a late summer and autumn-flower 
ing plant, being often used to brighten up 
groups of Chrysanthemums. The advent of 
some early-flowering forms, 6uch as Glory 
of Zurich, or Pride of Zurich, as it is often 
called, has, however, altered all that, and 
we now frequently see this particular variety 
employed for the flower garden during the 
summer months. Even then it was somewhat 
of a surprise to see a considerable length of 
staging at the Horticultural Hall on April 
25tn occupied by neat, bushy, grandly- 
flowered examples of this Salvia, which, 
from their uncommon character, attracted 
a good deal of attention. Not only is this 
particular variety of neat growth and early 
flowering, but the blossoms are very brightly- 
coloured. When planted out during the 
summer, it is particularly effective in a large 
mass or bed, supplying, as it does, a tefno of 
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colour quite the equal of any of the Pelar¬ 
goniums. In very dry weather red-spider ie 
apt to attack the foliage, but this pest is 
more troublesome when the plants are grown 
under glass. The readiness with which cut¬ 
tings can be struck and the 6hort time re¬ 
quired to obtain neat little flowering 
examples are also great points in favour of 
this Salvia. 

Border Auriculas. —It is interesting to 
note that, while the National Auricula 
Society promotes the cultivation of show, 
alpine,- and fancy Auriculas in pots under 
glass, it takes no notice of that most useful 
section, the hardy border varieties. That is, 
indeed, surprising—all the more so that the 
society, having thrown over the old and 
weak-growing gold-laced Polyanthuses, offer 
prizes in several classes for border Polyan¬ 
thuses. Yet did the schedule ask for bas¬ 
kets, or boxes of Auriculas lifted from the 
open, not longer than a week prior to the 
show, it might be possible in that way to 
secure some attractive displays. I have ]ust 
seen, in a small town forecourt, several plants 
of a really beautiful clear straw-yellow 
variety, that is as well worth growing for 
spring gardening as any plant I could name. 
What is needed is such an improvement 
on existing stocks, most of which, as I 
see in so many directions, are so hardy 
and enduring, with larger and brighter- 
coloured flowers, borne in good trusses 
on stiff, erect stems. Seedlings from 
the glass-grown alpines are of little use, at 
least, in towns, yet we have few better town 
plants than the border Auriculas.—A. D. 

A pretty new Primula.— Under the name 
of Chenies Excelsior, a pretty new Primula, 
exhibited by Adeline Duchess of Bedford, 
was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 25tli. It was 
described as the result of a cross between 
Primula obconica and Primula japonica, this 
latter being the pollen parent. As shown, 
the influence of P. obconica was far more 
pronounced than that of the other parent— 
indeed, it was questioned by 6ome whether 
there were really any traces of Primula 
japonica. Though the foliage and general 
aspect of the plant suggested P. obconica, the 
individual flowers, in their small size, stiff¬ 
ness, and regular outline, showed a 
leaning towards P. japonica. Although 
P. obconica is now represented in our 
gardens by a great number of forms, 
this is in colour a decided break-away 
from any of them, the flowers being of a rich 
carmine-crimson tint, with a velvety lustre. 
It will, no doubt, lead to other shades of 
colour among this pretty race of Primulas. 
Quite a large basket of this new variety was 
shown, and among the plants composing it 
there appeared to be a slight amount of 
variation.—X. 

An early - flowering Clematis (C. 

balearica).—This Clematis, also known under 
the name of C. calycina, though not particu: 
larly showy, is valuable on account of its 
early blossoming. In the months of January 
and February its white flowers, spotted in 
the interior with purple, are borne in pro¬ 
fusion, having as companions but few open- 
air flowers except the Winter Jasmine, the I 
Winter Sweet, Prunus Davidiana, the Witch 
Hazel, the Algerian Iris, Christmas Roses, 
and the earliest of the bulbs. It has been 
stated that its shoots are from 10 feet to 
12 feet in length, but in the south-west its 
growth is far stronger, one specimen in par¬ 
ticular having climbed fullv 25 feet into the 
branches of a variegated Tulip-tree—in fact, 
from the vigour it shows in this and other 
instances, it may be considered almost as 
good a tree-climber as Clematis montana. 
The fluffy seed-vessels that follow the flowers, 
though scarcely so effective as those of the 
native Traveller’s Joy (C. Vitalba) or C. 
graveolens, are pleasing in the autumn. 
Another very similar Clematis is C. cirrliosa, 
this being later in flowering, and bearing 
white, unspotted flowers, rather smaller in 
size thnn those of the subject of this note. 
Both are grow r n over a trellis in Mr. Howard 
Fox’s garden at Falmouth, where the oppor¬ 
tunity sometimes occurs of comparing a late 
flowp of C. balearica with an early bloom of 
C. cirrliosa. Tu the illustration <ff 0. dfrlfcfca 
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given in Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing,” the foliage appears to be that of C. 
balearica, as the leaves of C. cirrhosa are 
composed of three oval segments slightly 
indented.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Trltonia Prince of Orange.— Many of the 
smaller-growing Cape bulbs, such as the 
Babianas, Ixias, and Sparaxis, as well as the 
Tritonias, are very beautiful, but they are 
not often met w r itn. A small group of Tri- 
tonia Prince of Orange formed a decidedly 
notable feature at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 25th. About 
eight bulbs had been placed in pots, 5 inches 
in diameter, and in this way very effective 
little specimens were produced. The flowers 
of this particular variety are of a bright red¬ 
dish-orange colour, a tone which prevails 
largely among the Tritonias in general. All 
the bulbs above referred to may be purchased 
at a cheap rate, and are of easy culture. They 
may be readily grown in pots, in a eojnpost 
made up chiefly of loam, with a little leaf- 
mould and sand. Failures in their culture 
are by no means infrequent, and that, I 
think, in the majority of cases, is owing to 
the bulbs being purchased too late in the 
season. They naturally flower and go to 
rest early, yet at the same time they are 
usually included in the autumn bulb lists. If 
purchasing is delayed till then, they will have 
been out of the ground too long, as, from 
their small size, they suffer more quickly 
than large and solid bulbs do.—K. R. 

Eplphyllum Caertnerl.— This Epiphyllum 
is widely removed from the well-known E. 
truncatum and its numerous varieties, ns the 
flowers are regular in shape, and are borne 
during the spring and early summer months. 
They are, moreover, of an uncommon shade 
of bright einnabar-red. This Epiphyllum 
was introduced from Brazil in 1888, but 
whether it is a true species or of hybrid 
origin, there are differences of opinion. In 
the Century Supplement of the Dictionary of 
Gardening it is stated definitely to be an in¬ 
teresting hybrid raised from an Epiphyllum 
and a Cereus of some kind. The branches are 
certainly like those of E. truncatum, but, as 
above stated, the flowers are quite distinct 
therefrom. A closely allied form is growrn 
under the name of Epiphyllum Makoyanum— 
indeed, the two are by many authorities re¬ 
garded as identical. There is. however, a 
slight difference in them, the flowers of R. 
Makoyanum being somew hat darker than those 
of the other. The Epiphyllums may be grafted 
on to the Pereskia and grown as standards, in 
the same way that E. truncatum is often 
treated, or, if a strong-growing Pereskia is 
trained to the roof of a greenhouse and 
grafted at intervals with varieties of Epi- I 
phyllum, a very pretty effect is the result. 

Rhododendron rhombloum.— This species 
is included amongst the deciduous Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, which, for garden purposes, are j 
generally spoken of as Azaleas. It is of | 
Japanese origin, and though by no means a ; 
new plant, is very uncommon, for it is only 1 
found in collections here and there. Flower¬ 
ing in advance of U. sinense, which may be 
considered the forerunner of the extensive 
group of deciduous kinds of Rhododendron 
which are commonly met with, it usually 
blossoms in April, the fknvers being at their 
best from the middle to the end of the 
month, though they may be a week earlier 
or later, according to the weather experi¬ 
enced about the end of March. The flowers 
are usually about 1£ inches across and rosy- 
purple, a colour which is not common 
amongst other deciduous kinds. When 
selecting a position for a plant of this de¬ 
scription its earliness of flowering must be 
kept in mind, and a place found where it 
will be afforded some shelter from cold wdnds 
and .shade from earlv morning sun, for bright 
sun, after a frosty night, ie likely to 
play havoc with the flowers. Cuttings 
of eemi-ripe shoots inserted in pots of 
sandy peat and kept in a close frame form 
a ready means of increase. Young plants, 
in order to induce a bushy habit, should be 
stopped occavsionally, otherwise they may be 
inclined to grow rather ragged.—D. 

Prunus pendula. —Though by no means of 
recent introduqjtjon, this Japanese Cherry is 
tiot Wnnntfn, and really well-developed 


examples are rarely heard of. The common 
name of “Rose-bud Cherry” directs atten¬ 
tion to the pleasing aspect of the unopened 
flower-buds, for they are of a pretty 6liade of 
rose, and present a very attractive appear¬ 
ance when borne freely from the majority of 
the buds on the previous year’s growth. When 
fully expanded, much of the colour is lost, 
for the inner side of the petals is white, 
slightly tinged with pink. Though usually 
grafted on stocks 5 feet or 6 feet high, the 
pendulous branches arranging themselves in 
a more or less umbrella-like fashion, it is 
! possible to grow the tree in a more natural 
manner on its own roots. Less formality in 
| the arrangement of the branches is then 
! noticeable, for by keeping the leading shoot 
- tied up, height is obtained, the side branches 
develop in a more or less horizontal manner, 
and the branchlets assume the correct droop- 
; ing character. At its best, the species is of 
considerable decorative value, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it commences to grow very early, and 
young shoots sometimes suffer from late 
frosts. For this reason it is advisable to 
secure for it a sheltered corner, where it will 
: be tolerably safe from biting winds and 
I shaded from early morning sun.—D. 

Prunus aoida and its varloties.— Prunus 
| aeida is a dwarf-growing European Cherry, 
suitable for planting in small gardens, for it 
is of compact habit, and usually blossoms 
I with great freedom. It may often be met 
! with less than 10 feet high, with a short 
! trunk and shapely head of branches 6 feet or 
; 8 feet through. The flowers are white, and 
j borne during late April and early May. 
i Towards the end of June the scarlet fruits, 
which resemble in size tnose of the common 
, wild Cherry, and have a similar acid flavour, 
ripen. Under cultivation a number of well- 
! marked varieties have developed, some of 
which are very dwarf, but blossom freely 
from the time they are a foot or so high. 
Some of the best are dumosa, humilis, 
Marasca, and umbraculifera. A very dis¬ 
tinct variety, of more rapid growth than the 
other kinds, is noticeable in semperflorens, 
a form which is sometimes called the “Alt 
Saints’ Cherry.” It possesses the peculiarity 
of being almost continuously in blossom 
from the present season until the end of sum¬ 
mer. At the normal flowering period blos¬ 
soms are borne from the matured buds of last 
year, while later on flowers appear from near 
the points of the young shoots. Fruits de¬ 
velop from each crop of flowers, and when 
they escape the birds, it is possible to find 
ripe and unripe fruits and flowers on the 
same tree. It is a desirable tree to grow for 
lovers of the curious, in addition to being of 
ornamental value.—L. P. 

The TenerlfFe Broom. —A specimen of this 
free-flowering Broom may be seen in bloom in 
the Himalayan-house at Kew, where it has 
reached the top of a pillar 15 feet or so high, 
from which its flower-laden branches hang in 
graceful profusion. In Cornwall and other 
places which enjoy similar climatic condi¬ 
tions it may sometimes be found growing 
luxuriantly and blossoming freely out-of- 
doors, and occasionally branches from such 
plants have been seen at the fortnightly 
meetings at the Horticultural Hall. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is not hardy enough for general 
outdoor culture, but a view of the above- 
j mentioned plant is sufficient to prove its 
worth as a subject for the cold greenhouse. 
A native of Teneriffe, it forms a vigorous 
plant with ternato leaves, the leaflets being 
: up to 1} inches long or occasionally longer 
j on very vigorous plants. The yearly growths 
j are often from 3 feet to 4 feet long, with 
I many side shoots. These during spring 
: blossom freely, the white flow’ers usually ap¬ 
pearing five or so together from the leaf 
j axils. To obtain the best results, it is essen- 
j tial that the plant should be grown freely, 
consequently, it is more suited for border 
than for pot culture. As is the case with 
other species of Cytisus, it cannot be cut 
back into the old wood with success, and tlie 
| necessary pruning must not bo beyond the 
base of the previous year’s shoots. Young 
! plants are more satisfactory than old ones, 

, and as soon as a specimen begins to de- 
■ teriora-to it should be replated bv a ytmng 
out.—L. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS POLYAXTHA. 

This is a native of the uplands of the Chino- 
Thibetan borderland at elevations between 
6,000 feet and 10,000 feet, and on this ac¬ 
count there is no question as to its hardi¬ 
ness where the well-known B. Thunbergi can 
be grown. It grows from 5 feet to 10 feet 
high, and is of erect and branching habit. 
The flowers are rich clear yellow, freely pro¬ 
duced in pendulous, somewhat loose panicles, 
each 6 inches to 9 inches long, as may be 
seen by our illustration, and succeeded by 
oblong, dull salmon-red fruits, with a pale, 
glaucous bloom. As a flowering shrub, this 
is, according to Mr. E. II. Wilson, who intro¬ 
duced it, the most remarkable of the Chinese 
Barberries. 

SOME SHOWY CRABS. 

The Malus section of the genus Pyrus is of 
great value, for the majority of the species 


now and then. The various members of this 
particular group* are sometimes attacked by 
American blight in the same manner as the 
| Apple. To combat this, paraffin emulsion 
, may be used in the form of a wash during 
summer, while a caustic wash after the leaves 
have fallen proves effective. 

Among the more effective and easily-ob- 
! tained kinds we find the Siberian Crab, 

P. baccata, providing a wealth of large 
white flowers, slightly flushed with rose. It 
is one of the larger-growing kinds, and may 
be met with 20 feet to 25 feet high, with a 
head of branches 30 feet or more across. Its 
red and orange fruits are a well-known 
autumn and winter feature of 6ome gardens. 
It has several varieties, one of the most orna¬ 
mental of which is cerasifera, which bears 
j bright red, Cherrv-like fruits. 

P. coronaria, the American Crab Apple, 

1 is not well represented in gardens, but its 
semi-double variety, flore-pleno, is better 
known. The type bears large white, pink- 


Eerried Bhoots of Berberls polyaotha. 


and varieties are showy flowering trees, while 
many of them have the additional advantage 
of bearing brightly-coloured fruit in autumn. 
They are also worthy of notice from the fact 
that they are suitable alike for large and 
email gardens, for many kinds are quite ap¬ 
propriate for small forecourts of villas, and 
are equally suitable for parks and gardens of 
considerable extent. Whether planted as iso¬ 
lated specimens or as groups, they are greatly 
admired, especially when placed on a lawn 
without any evidence of crowding. One of 
the prettiest features at Kew during early 
May is made up of a large group of plants of 
Pyrus floribunda, interspersed with a few 
Conifers. It is situated near the Water Lily- 
house, and arrests attention from many dis¬ 
tant points. One advantage possessed by 
those various kinds of Pvrue is that they give 
very little trouble after they are once estab¬ 
lished in good loamy, soil. True, a little 
thinning out may be done vrith advantage 


flushed flowers and vivid green fruits. Flore- 
pleno is remarkable for its showy flowers, 
which are ench upwards of 1} inches across. 

P. floribunda, a Japanese species, is one 
of the most free-flowering trees of the garden. 
It really assumes the dimensions of a large 
l bush rather than of a tree, for it is often met 
with 12 feet to 15 feet high, and further 
through, with branches sweeping the ground. 
The famous group of this species growing 
near the Water Lily-house at Kew has already 
been referred to, w r hile another smaller 
group may be found w-ithin a short distance 
of the pagoda. The type bears flowers 
flushed with pink, but the variety atro-san- 
I guinea produces deep red blooms. To obtain 
the best effect, the two plants should be 
grown together. 

P. Halliana is apparently related to the 
. last-named, and is probably a hybrid. Of 
I looser habit than P. floribunda, it grows into 
moTe tree-like habit. The flenrere are richly 


coloured and semi-double. It is in every 
way a desirable kind to grow. 

P. Malls is the common Crab from which 
our garden Apples have originated. In 6ome 
parts of the country it occupies a position 
among hedgerow trees, and may be occa¬ 
sionally noted growing on commons or on 
the outskirts of woods. As a rule, it is 
represented in gardens by varieties which 
bear showy-coloured fruits in autumn. Many 
of these are distinguished by garden names, 
of which John Downie Crab, Dartmouth 
Crab, and Transcendent Crab are examples. 
Other useful forms are astracanica, coe- 
cinea, and rosea. 

P. Niedzwetzkyana is peculiar on ac¬ 
count of the curious reddish colour of the 
flowers, a colour which is also found stain¬ 
ing the wood, roots, leaves, and fruits of the 
plant. Of similar habit to the ordinary 
Crab Apple, it is very probably but a variety 
! of P. Malus, for it cannot be relied on to 
I come true from 6eed, though now and then 
a true plant may appear. It was 
introduced from the region of the 
Caucasus. 

P. prunifolia is in many respects 
closely allied to P. baccata, but when 
in fruit it may be distinguished by 
its persistent calyx lobes. In the 
case of P. baccata they are early deci¬ 
duous. It has numerous varieties, of 
which the best are cerasiformis, 
fructu-eoccineo, and xanthocarpa. 

P. Ringo. —This Japanese species 
forms a tree 15 feet to 18 feet high, 
and bears white, rose-flushed flowers 
freely. These are succeeded by 
orange-coloured fruits, which ripen 
in September. 

P. Scheideckeri is said to be a 
cross between P. prunifolia and I*, 
floribunda. It bears large semi¬ 
double pinkish flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion. As a rule, it is met with in 
bush form. 

P. spectabilis, a species from 
China and Japan, is rarely met with 
in its typical form, but a variety with 
semi-double flowers is common. This 
P. spectabilis, var. flore-pleno, forms 
a tree as large as an ordinary well- 
grown standard Apple-tree. The 
flowers are large and heavily flushed 
with pink. Kaido is another form, 
said by some people to be a hybrid 
with Ringo. It is very showy and 
well worth growing. * D. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Early - flowering Rhododendrons. 

—The fact that R. Nobleanum in its 
different forms, R. dahuricum and R. 
proecox, together with some of the 
Himalayan species where favourably 
situated, bloom early in the year is 
now generally recognised. It is, how¬ 
ever, very often overlooked that some 
of the garden varieties bloom a good 
deal earlier than the bulk of them, 
and, consequently, they are on this 
account particularly valuable. Among 
these may be mentioned R. arboreum 
Wellsianura, a compact grower with 
bright rosy-scarlet flow ers; Ascot 
Brilliant, deep red, which inherits its colour 
and early - flowering qualities from R. 
Thomsoni, one of its parents; Altaelnr- 
ensc, scarlet; Broughtonianum, rose-red, 
seen at it best ns a large specimen ; 
Caucasicum album, white; and Caucasi- 
cum pictum, pink; Prince Camille de 
Rohan, French white, shaded rose, a pretty 
crisped flower; Rosa Mundi, blush; and 
Vesuvius, deep red. Besides these there are 
others, notably that delightful Chinese 
species, R. racemosum, which deserves to be 
extensively planted ; R. Metternichi, a 
^ sturdy-growing plant with rose-coloured 
flowers ; and the uncommon R. rubiginosum, 

! whose blossoms arc somewhat of a lilac 
shade. 

Pruning Cydonia Japonica (J.).—You may, if 
vou wH, allow Cydonfa japonica to grow In bush 
form, shortening back any shoots that seem unduly 
strong, or you may tie It or nail it to a trell’s or 
wall, ’shortening back the season’s thoots to Induce 
the fomrntlrrn of spHTs or (Tawcr-buds. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

MAY IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 

I have frequently had some Roses upon 
warm walls during the early part of May, 
aud I well remember a grand old plant of 
Reve d’Or, almost full of bloom by the end 
of the month. But it certainly does not 
promise so this season ; indeed, I do not call 
to mind a year when Roses generally were 
so backward. As the weather turned out 
during the middle of April, this was most 
fortunate, although I fear we shall yet see 
dire effects of the sudden frost and chilly, 
snow-laden winds, seeing the sap was so 
active. Early Roses, such as the Wichu- 
raianas, Crimson Rambler, and others of the 
climbing Polyanthus, etc., look rather woe¬ 
begone, many of them having burst into leaf 
previous to the return of winter weather. 
Still, I do not find the Penzance Sweet- 
briers injured, although they were compara¬ 
tively forward. These are far more hardy 
so far as young growth is concerned than the 
majority of Roses. This brings to my recol¬ 
lection a visit to the Salisbury nurseries of 
Messrs. Keynes and Co. the spring previous to 
the introduction of these varied-coloured 
Briers. I believe it was in 1893, and they 
then had a fine batch in pots, intending to 
exhibit them at the Temple Show. But a 
late spring frost upset all calculations, and 
the growth was terribly injured. This was 
when several were coming into flower. Some 
of my plants this year already had the flower- 
buds showing distinctly, but they appear to 
have escaped injury. What I fear most with 
the plants is the sudden check to budded 
stocks of last year, just when many of them 
were from 1 inch to 3 inches long. 

Ratner warmer day6 and nights will soon 
bring much work among Roses, and suckers 
are certain to thrive. Apropos of suckers, 
what a lot has been said about these and 
own-root Roses of lftte. My impression is 
we want to use both methods where there are 
such ft vast difference and variety in the re¬ 
quirements and characteristics of a flower 
like the Rose, and I would hesitate to be 60 
positive as some of your correspondents have 
been. If a plant is properly worked, suckers 
are exceedingly few T , often non-existent. 
Naturally, suckers will break out upon stan¬ 
dard Brier stems from time to time until the 
whole of the dormant eyes have developed. 
But we do not find many upon old-established 
plants, and, although several may 6ay stan¬ 
dards are short-lived, there are few of us but 
can remember some very old plants in this 
form. The earlier in their growth suckers 
can be removed the better, as it is not only 
of greater benefit to the plant, but the work 
is easier, and occupies much less time. 
Hoeing and mulching need enreful and 
prompt attention, ns weather and the con¬ 
dition of the ground will allow. 

Blanks may be filled up with the plants 
from pots that have given their main crop of 
flower. In this case I would stand the plants 
in » cooler place for a time, rather than bring 
them to the open direct, for we are seldom 
exempt from some treacherous May frosts, 
and, should one of the^e occur before the 
plants are partially hardened, it cannot fail 
to do harm. H. S. II. 


CLIMBING SPORTS. 

Several of our best Roses, that originally 
were of dwarf or average growth, have de¬ 
veloped much stronger or climbing sports. 
This is fortunate, for in many cases we were 
in want of just such shades and combinations 
of colour among our pillar and climbing 
Roses. We have no white climber for under 
glass that can compare with the climbing 
sport from Niphetos, still the most reliable 
white Rose under glass. If anything, the 
climbing form is even more tender than the 
original variety, and so is almost useless out¬ 
side. To grow this Rose satisfactorily con¬ 
siderable room is necessary—in fact, it ap¬ 
pears better when it can be allowed to grow 
at will until its extreme vigour is somewhat 
expended, wdion I have known it one mass of 


good blossoms. After it lias reached this 
stage, the annual crop of bloom is well worth 
all of the space occupied, and it only remains 
to thin out the weakest of the growth each 
winter. The original plant at Salisbury was 
an immense specimen, and was a sight to be 
remembered when in full flower. Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant is one of the best of all, 
closely run by the sports of Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria and Caroline Testout. These three 
Roses are well known in their normal condi¬ 
tion, but the climbing form of the first is 
much hardier and more permanent than the 
old Mrs. W. J. Grant, one of the very best 
Roses we have, but too weak in constitution 
for the average garden. Three small-flowered 
Roses -viz., White Pet, Cramoisie Supe- 
rieure, and Cecile Brunner—have produced 
climbing sports. All are well-known varie¬ 
ties. and I need add no more than to say the 
climbing forms are equally free-flowering. 
Climbing La France is another acquisition, 
throwing 6ome really grand flowers. Others 
that have produced climbing sports are Cap¬ 
tain Christy, Devoniensis, Jules Margottin, 
Liberty. Papa Gontier. Perle des Jardins, 
Pride of Waltham, Victor Verdier, and Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison. Captain Hayward 
has given a climbing sport, but it is so in¬ 
ferior and so seldom flowers that I have de¬ 
cided to cease growing it. 

The above are about the best Of the climb¬ 
ing sports, but several others have occurred 
from time to time. A peculiar feature about 
them is a tendency to revert to the type, no 
matter how carefully the propagating mate¬ 
rial is selected. Even buds from the same 
Rose-shoot will sometimes revert in this way. 
Fortunately, the resulting plants are almost 
invariably stronger than the original, notably 
so in the case of Mrs. W. J. Grant, Niphetos, 
and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. P. U. 


DARK-COLOURED ROSES UNDER 
GLASS. 

The majority of Roses grown under glass are 
of the lighter shades, but there are a few 
very dark reds which greatly enhance these 
softer colours. Before vve got such a num¬ 
ber of Hybrid Teas, we were entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the Hybrid Perpetuals for our 
dark Roses under glass, and some of these, 
such as the old and favourite General Jacque¬ 
minot, Fisher Holmes, Duke of Wellington, 
and Prince Camille de Rohan, are still indis¬ 
pensable. These I do not propose to treat 
of further, my aim being to call to readers’ 
attention a few varieties that are freer in 
blooming and of far better habit for indoor 
cultivation than the Hybrid Perpetual class. 

I believe the best of all these to be Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot, one of the darkest velvety- 
scarlets we have. This is a grand Rose to 
last, is a free and yet compact grower, opens 
well, is exceptionally free-blooming, and 
likely to run such as Richmond very close for 
favour in the near future, as it is deeper and 
more dazzling in its shadings. Another and 
newer variety is His Majesty, which has been 
very good with me. This is a very dark 
crimson, shaded with vermilion. In form 
and substance the flower resembles the well- 
known Frau Karl Druscliki, but it has the 
great merit of being very fragrant—in fact, 
one of the 6weetest-scented Roses I am 
acquainted w’ith. Not the least point in 
favour of His Majesty is the boldly-carried 
flowers, set among very rich green foliage. 
Commandant Felix Faure opens well under 
gla66, and is of more suitable habit than the 
older Hybrid Perpetuals. The colour is a 
rich lake, shaded with black, and flushed 
with deep vermilion. It is a striking Rose, 
and one that remains fresh for a long time, 
never taking on that objectionable dull 6latey 
shade too often found as our dark Roses age. 
Lieutenant Chaure is also a good new Rose, 
and has been pleasing both this and last sea¬ 
son. It. is too new to write of with confi¬ 
dence, but as it has behaved so well, I must 
include it in my short list. I believe this 
was a cross between Fisher Holmes and 
Etoile do France, two well-known dark 
Roses. It has great depth of petal, and 
comes full, each flower being carried well 
upon stiff stems. Mrs. Arthur Coxhead is 
another new variety, claret-red, shaded w ith 
vermilion, and a very striking Rose. 


From the above it will be seen we are 
likely to get many deeper-coloured Roses 
than Richmond and Liberty in the near 
future, and they will undoubtedly enhance 
the value of Roses as cut flowers during 
winter and early spring. P. U. 


ROSE NOTES. 

Ax last we have a welcome change from the 
searohing east winds and parching drought. 
A westerly wind, cloudy skies, and alternate 
sunshine and shower have given the Roses 
the fresh start for which we have all been 
looking. The losses by frost in the winter 
were very few', but the cutting east winds 
of early April have left their mark on the 
Rose-beds, and we shall want some pot plants 
to fill up gaps among the Roses planted last 
autumn. The nurserymen supply well-grown, 
bushy little plants in 5-inch nets of all but 
the latest novelties at from 12s. to 18s. per 
dozen, so it is not. a ruinous matter to fill up 
any vacancies. The established Roses are 
making a fine recovery, and already seem 
little the worse for the rough treatment they 
received early in the month. I have Hector 
Leuilliot and Mme. Jules Gravereaux on a 
south exposure showing flower-buds as largo 
as Hazel Nuts, and these will be in bloom 
before May is out if we have no serious 
frosts to injure them. Now is the very best 
time of year for dressing Rose-beds with good 
old rotten manure, or, failing this, any ap¬ 
proved artificial fertiliser, forking it lightly 
in at once so that there is no loss of the 
ammonia and nothing unsightly left on the 
surface of the beds. The stirring of the top 
soil in doing this is of great benefit to the 
plants by letting in warm air and moisture, 
and it creates a loose surface tilth that will 
resist excessive evaporation later on w r hen 
die rays of the sun are more powerful. So 
far, with me, the plants are freer from insect 
pests than one would have expected after 
such a severe spell of east wind. The early 
growth of Roses is very tender, and it is beat 
at first to dust with Tobacco powder or some 
such mild remedy, but when the young 
growth is more mature and able to bear 
syringing there is nothing to beat a weak 
solution of any carbolic soap ($■ ounce to 
2 gallons of water). This is cheap and 
thoroughly effective. It will destroy green or 
black aphis and also ward off funeoid 
attacks. By the regular use of this simple 
home-made preparation you can keep your 
plants clean and in good health. 

F. H. Burton. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pillar R 086 S.— There are a few varieties of 
Roses that are seldom seen to better ad¬ 
vantage than when growing in the form of 
pillars or pyramids, and very showy they are. 
Too often these Roses are tied in much more 
closely than is necessary, and enough atten¬ 
tion is not given to thinning out the growths, 
both when pruning and again when the pre¬ 
sent young growths are developing. Not 
only 'does a crowded and cramped growth 
lessen the effect, but the after results are 
not satisfactory. Variety and a longer suc¬ 
cession of flower might be obtained by plant¬ 
ing more than one variety to each pillar, 
unless in the case of such naturally perpetual 
bloomers as Gruss an Teplitz and Trier. For 
example, we might use the two named and 
Papillon, Perle des Neiges, Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot, Mme. Alfred Carrifere, Lady 
Waterlow, Billiard et Barre, and Alister 
Stella Gray, planted in conjunction with 
those that'only bloom once, choosing the 
colours accordingly. Pillar Roses should 
have the ground thoroughly prepared. They 
also need summer feeding, especially in the 
way of copious supplies of liquid-manure.— 
P. U. 

Roses for ugly oorners.— With the pre¬ 
sent aw r aking into fresh life in the garden we 
not infrequently find an unsightly corner, and 
much might still be done towards hiding 
these by using a few’ of the Roses named in 
this note. Large stumps of trees may be set 
into the ground, having previously enriched 
the surrounding soil and moved it deeply. 
Almost any tree stump will do, so long as 
it can he made firm and fairly lasting. 
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Although late in the season, these can be 
quickly covered by using pot plants of 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Blush Rambler 
—in fact, any extra strong growers, such as 
Felicite Perpetuee, Waltham Bride, The 
Garland, ana many more. Flowers and 
foliage are secured at once, there being no 
need to prune plants from pots so hard as if 
moved from the open. The stumps, or, in 
fact, any other suitable support, can be 
raised to the best advantage to hide the 
corner, or it may be some unsightly outlook.*! 
One’s own taste and circumstances must be 
the guide here, all I want to point out is the 
greater use that might well be made of our | 
rampant Roses, which will so quickly hide 
and transfer ugliness to beauty. They will , 
thrive in almost any soil and situation, but 
amply repay a little care and nursing at 
first.—P. U. 

Roses in old hedges.— One frequently j 
comes across a very old boundary hedge that 
is past its best and often very thin. Pro- 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS BENNETT POE. 

The picture shows in nearly life-size form 
one of the most beautiful and refined of the 
modern hybrids of Narcissus triandrus, a 
beautiful variety, whose delicate charm is 
not revealed at once. As may be gathered 
from the illustration, the variety is of 
drooping or semi-drooping habit, the flowers 
being depicted in an entirely charac- 
terstic manner. Seen in Nature, there is 
abundant—almost eloquent—proof of the 
beauty and refining influence of Narcissus 
triandrus, and that soft tone of yellow that 
appeals to me as canary. It is, however, 
difficult to exactly describe a colour 60 deli¬ 
cate and yet so full of refinement. The 
variety received an award of merit in April, 
1904, and is still reckoned among the more 
select of its set. E. H. J. 


XarciwuB Bennett Po«. 


vided it is not absolutely necessary to keep 
the boundary well defined, there is no reason 
why these hedges should not be transformed 
into pleasing features. It is very easy to 
plant a few of our extra strong-growing 
Roses in or close to the hedge, so us to fill up 
the gaps or weak places. " I have in mind 
a rather tall hedge of Quickset that had been 
much neglected. Instead of grubbing this 
out and planting afresh, a number of strong¬ 
growing Roses, among them being Felicite 
Perpetue, Aglaia, Blush Rambler, Carmine 
Pillar, Euphrosyne, Helene, Psyche, Wall¬ 
flower, Mme. d’Arblay, and the Penzance 
Briers, were filled in some few years ago. 
The result last year was very pleasing, for 
the Roses had found almost all the support 
they needed from the original hedge, and 
being allowed to grow pretty much at will 
some really fine masses of flowers were 
produced. The effect was far better than 
could probably bo obtained by any other 
method, and at very little expense. At the 
same timo the desired screen was retained, 
also a considerable amount of shelter. —P. S. 


SUBURBAN GARDENS IN SPRING. 
Where the owner has a keen liking for 
flowers, taste in their arrangement, and the 
I means to gratify the same, the display in 
many gardens attached to the larger 
suburban houses during the spring and 
summer months is very fine, possibly even 
brighter than later in the year, because, in 
| addition to the dwarf-flowering plants, dwarf 
! trees and shrubs, also wall plants are at their 
I best and brightest. A special favourite in 
I such gardens for wall decoration, Forsythia 
I suspensa has, unfortunately, been badly 
nipped in all exposed situations, and the dis¬ 
play usually so prolonged will this season be 
very brief. This Forsythia is by no means a 
l tender plant, but 15 degs, of frost and a 
l bitter wind are too much for expanded 
bloom. All or nearly all young growth has 
also been nipped on* trees like Prunus Pis- 
sardi, the 8now’y Mespilus, and the various 
forms of Prunus Araygdalus among the most 
popular trees for gardens under considera¬ 
tion. They are breaking away again freely, 


but will be considerably later than usual. 
Bulbs in various species and many varieties 
play the leading part, so far as the floral dis¬ 
play in beds, window-boxes, vases, extem¬ 
porised bowls, and small rockeries are con¬ 
cerned. They are purchased with no nig¬ 
gardly hand, and as excellent stuff can be 
had in quantity at moderate prices very fine 
effects are produced. There is no great 
variety in the Hyacinths, the aim evidently 
being to have the display in the different 
shades at about the same time. Norma, 
Robert Steiger, Grand Lilas, Marie, Mme. 
Van der Hoop, and Grandeur a Merveille 
are favourites, sometimes planted thickly so 
that they practically cover the ground, but 
more often thinly on a carpet, contrasting 
nicely with the different colours. Aubrietias 
in variety and the double Arabis are the 
plants most in request for the purpose. In 
the smaller beds the Arabis is generally 
pegged, so that the flow'er-spikes enhance in¬ 
stead of shut out the symmetrical beauty 
of the Hyacinths. In connection 
with carpet plants, it may be noted 
that a great favourite to use with 
Daffodils is the purple-black Nemo- 
phila discoidalis vittata, a handsome 
flower and the plant of dwarfer and 
more compact habit than the well- 
known insignia. 

So far as the Narcissi are con¬ 
cerned, there is no doubt that in the 
best of suburban gardens they have 
of late been very generally used, 
and the number of varieties so in¬ 
creased that the season is greatly 
prolonged. On the small rock 
gardens N. cyclamineus and N. 
minimus are among the earliest 
flow’ers, and later the varieties of 
triandrus are to be found. Beds 
and window-boxes are filled with the 
best of the trumpets and chalice 
cups and naturalisation tried on a 
small scale in any vacant places that 
may be suitable. In Tulips it is 
probable that Tournesol takes the 
lead, so far as the smaller gardens 
are concerned, but in larger places 
the best singles in white, pink, and 
scarlet are in separate beds and 
carpeted in the manner noted in 
connection with Hyacinths. It is 
regrettable to see the condition of 
Wallflowers in many places follow¬ 
ing the bitterly cold week ending on 
April 8th. The bitter wind seems 
to have been answerable for more 
damage than the frost, as where 
fairly sheltered there is not much 
harm done. The newer sorts of 
somewhat uncertain shade, like 
Eastern Queen, do not as yet seem 
very popular, the dark Vulcan and 
a good deep yellow being most in 
evidence. Daisies are mostly repre¬ 
sented by strains of Giant Write 
and Giant Rose, obtainable from all 
the best seedsmen. One-year plants 
flower freely and throw very fine 
blooms. The many members of the 
Primula family, including Polyan¬ 
thuses, are not, as- a rule, strongly re¬ 
presented, either from the fact that they 
are not so showy as the bulbs or from a 
mistaken idea that old plants are essen¬ 
tial to a good display. Naturally, plants 
divided from a former year, grown on 
in reserve beds, and planted out in autumn, 
give a fine mass of colour, but for dainty 
beds of massive spikes nnd fine individual 
blooms one has to rely on one-year-old 
plants— i.e., seed sown during the present 
month (April) to bloom next year. The many 
strains of Pansies, several very benutiful and 
coming very true from seed, are also popular 
for small beds, and room is generally found 
in a partially-shaded frame for a June sow¬ 
ing, from which, if the seedlings are trans¬ 
ferred to a prepared quarter, strong plants 
will be available by the end of the autumn. 

_E. B. S. 

More variety In window-boxes.— Some¬ 
times the furnishing of a window-box ia 
rather expensive, especially if it means pur¬ 
chasing the plants, but boxee on which the 
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most money has been spent are not always 
the most attractive. We often follow a 
stereotyped plan, and employ the same sub¬ 
jects year after year until it approaches mono¬ 
tony. Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, and 
Lobelia might be the most desirable trio 
Imaginable, but one tires of seeing them so 
often. We forget other things are suitable 
—-such, for instance, as Lantanas, Fuchsias, 
Mimuluses, Verbenns, Abutilons, Petunias, 
and Nemesias. We have a bewildering 
variety among annuals alone that arc as 
charming as they are cheap, and we ought 
not to forget them.— Leahurst. 

Flowering plants for sunny windows.—I 
expect a good many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated have been struck with the fact 
that in some districts a similarity of flowers 
is employed in the windows. One finds this 
particularly in country villages, and not in¬ 
frequently in suburban localities. Perhaps 
this may in some instances be put- down to 
imitation. I know this to be 60 in some 
places where Fuchsias are grown and seem 
to be popular, and the same remarks hold 
good in the case of certain varieties of Pelar¬ 
goniums. One road that I am familiar with 
is conspicuous in the summer by the wealth 
of Begonias in many of the windows. In 
many cottage homes one remembers what an 
important part pots of the common form of 
Musk play, and how’ great a favourite with 
many are the varieties of the drooping Cam¬ 
panulas.— Townsman. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE LAPAGERIA IN THE OPEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—I observe in your issue of April 29th 
a note on growing Lnpageria out-of-doors. 
Having seen Lnpageria growing in its native 
habitat, I, three years ago, decided to try 
what I could do with it here, in North Bucks, 
300 feet above the sea. I bought a plant, 
kept it in a cool-house during the winter, 
and had it planted out the following June at 
the foot of a trellis facing south, which was 
already covered with French Honeysuckle. 
The Lapageria sent up shoots 7 feet long 
during the summer. These were cut back a 
bit by the frost—we registered up to 14 degs. 
of frost in the course of the winter—and arc 
now showing buds from the bottom to the 
top. I protected the roots from frost with a 
bundle of Bracken, and fastened slates at 
the back of the trellis for 2 feet from the 
bottom to keep off a draught; otherwise I 
gave no protection, and the Lapageria stood 
the winter better than the French Honey¬ 
suckle. 

The Lapageria grows wild among thick 
bushes in the cooler parts of Chili. It dis¬ 
likes the direct sun on its roots. I have no 
doubt that, so long as frost docs not get 
down to its roots, it will prove reasonably 
hardy in England, always provided that it is 
allowed to twine among another plant, which 
will protect it from the direct sun or wind. 
Tho Chilian flora is most inadequately re¬ 
presented in this country, partly owing to 
misconceptions as to the climate of that 
country, partly owing to the fact that 
collectors do not visit the country at the 
right time of year, August and September 
(our March and April). Chili is nowhere a 
tropical country. It is 3,000 miles long, and 
very narrow’. In this narrow strip the alti¬ 
tudes vary from sea-level to 12,000 feet. 
The northern third of Chili is a desert, the 
middle third a luxuriant garden, the southern 
third chiefly forest and swamp. The Hum¬ 
boldt current, which runs direct from the 
south pole up the west coast of Souih 
America, keeps the climate of Chili cool, 
although even in central Chili there are usu¬ 
ally four months in succession without a 
drop of rain. The southern third of the 
country is very w'et. In central Chili plants 
like Tropreolum speciosum root very deep to 
protect themselves against the summer 
drought, and many flowering plants disap¬ 
pear as soon as the sun gets strong, to reap¬ 
pear again when the first rains come. No¬ 
where in Chili is there the wet heat of the 
tropics; dryness is the prevailing charac¬ 
teristic of the climate north of Valdivia. 


Unfortunately, the Chilians take very little 
interest in their wild flowers, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to find people who will collect seeds and 
roots at the right seasons. This is a pity, 
as the Chilian flora seems to be most accom¬ 
modating in the matter of climate and posi¬ 
tion. Calceolarias, for instance, grow from 
the cracks of the sun-bathed cliffs of the 
coast and along the ditches of the interior. 
The flowers continue far up the Andes, suit¬ 
ing themselves to the higher altitudes. 

Lapageria is one of the few Chilian flowers 
which has a native name—Copihue, pro¬ 
nounced Copeeway—and the Chilians are 
sufficiently proud of it to have given its name 
to a station on the central railway. 

iro&urn Sands. J. C. T. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Repotting plants (Mrs. Coulthwaite) —To 
your query only a general answer can be given, 
as the size of the pot used in repotting a 
plant will to a great extent depend on the 
! plant itself. A rapid-growing plant in a pot 
3 inches in diameter may be shifted into one 
of 6 inches, whereas in the case of some sub¬ 
jects such a large shift would mean the 
death of the plant. Again, the condition of 
the roots plays a large part in the matter, 
for it will sometimes be found that the roots 
are in a bad state, and when the old soil, 
which can be removed without distressing 
the roots, as well as the decayed portions 
are taken away the plant may with advantage 
be put into a pot a size or two smaller than 
it was in before. In the case of many things 
it often is possible to turn a plant out, re¬ 
move the drainage, and perhaps a little soil 
at the base of the ball, then take off some 
of the top portion, especially round the 
edges, loosen the sides with a pointed stick, 
and repot in the same size as before. In 
repotting plants always be careful that the 
pots are washed clean and that they are 
quite dry before using them. 

0xall8 florlbunda.— This Oxalis, which, 
by the way, is often* known m Oxalis rosea, is 
a* very desirable plant for growing in sus¬ 
pended baskets in the greenhouse, where it 
is just now in full flower. The trifoliate 
leaves are very pretty, and the bright rose- 
coloured blossoms freely borne. There is 
also a variety (alba) with white flowers, but 
in all other respects it is a counterpart of 
the type. This Oxalis is a native of Chili, 
from whence it was introduced in 1823. It is, 
however, seldom met with in gardens, though 
for suspended baskets of small or medium 
size it is well suited, as in an elevated posi¬ 
tion the flowers are, from their pendulous 
nature, seen at their best. The different 
species of Oxalis are offered by but few of 
our nurserymen, but one of the continental 
firms, who makes a speciality of such things, 
offers, I see, both Oxalis floribunda and its 
white variety at ten shillings a hundred. 
Later on in the season the larger-growing 
Oxalis Bowiei will also be equally effective 
when grown in the same way. These dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Oxalis grow readily in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and 
most of them can be increased rapidly by 
division.—X. 

[We have grown this plant in a pot 
during the summer in the open air. The pot 
is placed in a wire basket and hung up out¬ 
side a window, where, during the summer, it 
is a mass of bloom and greatly admired.— 
Ed.] 

Crevlllea8 In flower.— The Grevilleas are 
an extensive race of Australian shrubs, some 
150 species or thereabouts being recognised. 
Many of them are very free-flowering and 
valuable as decorative plants in the green¬ 
house. Some of the species, too, are worthy 
of recognition as foliage plants—indeed, one 
of the most popular, Grevillea robusta, is 
grown entirely for the sake of its elegantly- 
cut leafage. A prominent feature of all the 
Grevilleas is the long, curved style, which, as 
the flowers are for the most part borne in clus¬ 
ters, stands out in a very conspicuous manner. 
Several species have been in bloom through¬ 
out the winter, notably Grevillea alpina, a 
dense-growing bush, with hoary leaves, and 
flowers red and yelloW in colour; G. Preissi 


or Thelemanniana, whose foliage is prettily- 
divided ; G. rosmarinifolia, with red flowers, 
the hardiest of all; and the yellow-flowered 
G. eulphurea. In addition to these there are 
other kinds now in flower, notably G. aspleni- 
folia, also known as G. longifolia, with long, 
narrow, gracefully-disposed leaves and clus¬ 
ters of pretty pink flowers; G. punicea, 
whose flowers are of a deep red colour; G. 
rupestris, a compact bush, with red and yel- 
ulow flowers ; and the distinct G. ornithopoda, 
with curiously-shaped leaves, suggestive of a 
bird’s foot. This is a slender-growing plant 
of a 6emi-pendulous habit, the white flowers 
borne in drooping clusters. 

Erica Wilmoreana.— Well-crown plants of 
this Cape Heath are annually brought into 
Covent Garden. It is one of the new kinds 
that have retained their hold on pubic 
favour, and is probably as largely grown 
nowadays as was the case when very few 
gardens were without Cape Heaths. In 
6-inch pots it is effective, but its full beauty 
can only be realised when it comes to what 
exhibitors term half-specimen size. In 
8-inch pots it forms bushes 2\ feet high, and 
broad in proportion. The culture of this 
Heath is by no means difficult. After bloom¬ 
ing cut back rather hard. When the new 
shoots are half-an-inch long repot in peat 
with one-sixth of coarse silver-sand. Those 
who can grow Cyclamens and Primulas well 
are well able to grow this Heath success¬ 
fully. —Byeleet. 


OROHID8. 

Cattle?* Dowiana.— Please give cultural methods 
in order to grow successfully Cattleya Dowiana. 1 
find this rather a difficult Orchid to manage. 1 got 
some semi-establiehed plants a short time ago, but 1 
am afraid the plants will lose some of the leaves. 
Should this have strong light or shade? I have the 
plants at present in warmest and shadiest part of 
Cattlcya-hoiuse. They are just beginning to grow.— 
Small Grower. 

[The most probable cause of your plants of 
Cattleya Dowiana losing their leaves is either 
through change of atmosphere or from keep¬ 
ing the compost too moist while the plants 
have been at rest, thus causing them to lose 
many roots. C. Dowiana is a native of Costa 
Rica, and requires rather different treatment 
than is generally afforded to such well-known 
species as C. Trianse, C. Mossite, C. Mendeli, 
and many other nearly allied species. It 
should be suspended either in a pot or shallow 
pan at the warmest end of the Cattleya or 
Mexican-house, where it can obtain plenty of 
light without strong, direct sunshine. The 
north or west side of the house is the best 
position for it. Plants of this species gene¬ 
rally bloom late in the summer or early 
autumn, and the best time to repot any plants 
that may require fresh material or larger 
receptacles is a few weeks after flowering. 
Pot each plant moderately firm in equal 
parts of good, firm Osmunda-fibre and Poly- 
podium-fibre, adding plenty of small crocks 
with the soil to keep it open and porous, 
taking care that plenty of crocks is used in 
the pot for drainage. After repotting, great 
care is necessary in affording water, only 
sufficient being given to encourage the plant 
to make plenty of new roots, and when these 
have become firmly established in the new 
soil, very little water will be needed until 
the plants commence to grow—in fact, all 
through the resting season only sufficient 
water should be applied to keep the pseudo¬ 
bulbs moderately plump. A slight shrivelling 
will do no harm, as the bulbs, if the roots 
keep healthy, soon return to their former 
plump condition when the new growths make 
their appearance in the spring. Now that 
your plants are just beginning to grow, take 
them down about twice a week and carefully 
examine them. If the soil is moist, or neither 
wet nor dry, do not afford any water till the 
next watering day, but, if properly dry, give 
each plant a moderate supply, pouring the 
water near to the edge of the pot rather than 
in the centre. When the flower-sheaths com¬ 
mence to push up in the new growths, then 
gradually increase the amount of water till 
the flowers open, after which time the quan¬ 
tity should be considerably lessened till each 
plant is ready for potting—that is, only when 
it becomes really necessary' to do so.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

COMMON WILD PRIMROSE IN BRONZE 
JAPANESE VASE. 

The Primrose is a great genus of plants, 
abounding in northern pastures and the high 
mountains of India and China and the North. 
The late Henry Moon, who had painted 
many of them, said that he thought our com¬ 
mon English Primrose the most beautiful of 
all. I am happy in having many acres of 
them in the woods coming by themselves, so 
to say, and faithful in beauty for several 
months every year. Gathering them in wood¬ 
lands is easy, and they are excellent flowers 
for the house arranged in simple ways, frag¬ 
rance and effect and all being delightful. In 
gardens where there is no woodland, it is 
well worth while to plant them or sow them 


pear too thick. Six inches or 9 inches apart 
will do, but a foot will give finer plants and 
I better spikes for those who wish to retain 
the silvery seed-vessels for winter decoration. 
Shade or sun seems alike to Honesty, which 
can be had in purple, nearly crimson, and 
white.—S. A. 

| --- 

THE FLAME-FLOWER (TROP.EOLUM 
SPECIOSUM) IN THE NORTH. 

I must 6 ay it comes as rather a sur¬ 
prise to me to seo that in 6ome districts in 
the south people find so much difficulty in 
growing the Flame-flower. With me it is 
about as troublesome as the worst weed, and 
I find it difficult—nay, impossible—to confine 
the roots to any given area. It had origi¬ 
nally been planted at the foot of a hedge, 
round a circle in the centre of the garden ; 


autumn, which, I suppose, had not been dis- 
l turbed for 6ome years, and found them liter- 
j ally matted with these roots, but whether I 
' have succeeded in clearing the beds remains 
I to be seen. The soil here is of a heavy, damp 
nature.—W. Cameron, Newton, Insch, N.B. 

I -A very interesting note w as written on 

; p. 202 by Mr. Fitzherbert on this beautiful 
but highly capricious hardy plant. It is, as 
j he says, a veritable weed in some Scottish 
gardens, yet so difficult to even keep alive in 
many of our English gardens. Last autumn 
i I saw this weed-like character very strongly 
j in evidence in a garden near Lochgilp¬ 
head, where the Flame-flower had been 
purposely planted to grow over a Yew hedge 
that formed a boundary to a narrow’ strip of 
| garden outside the garden proper. It had be¬ 
come such a menace to the hedge that fears 
were entertaiued lest the Yew should be 



The common wild Primrose in Japanese bronze vase. 


in any small piece of ground that happens to 
be near. The London hawker, who exter¬ 
minated the Royal Fern in the Home Coun¬ 
ties, w ill probably have a bad effect on these 
Primroses, but not, I hope, for a long time 
to come. W. 


Honesty in the garden.— Although often 
considered rather coarse, there are worse 
plants for the rougher parts of a gurden than 
the old-fashioned Honesty (Lunaria biennis). 
A good sowing for the first year or two will 
require no renewal in gardens where the soil 
is not too heavy, and where the Honesty can 
60 w itself. The groups produced by self- 
sown plants are more informal and, as a rule, 
prettier than those which have been trans¬ 
planted. It is a good plan to sow the 6Ceds 
broadcast on a piece of roughly-dug soil, 
and allow the seedlings to come up ns they 
will, only thinning these out where they np- 
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now it is almost everywhere. The garden- 
walks are edged with Box quite 15 inches 
high, and broad in proportion, in which these 
roots ramify, and during the summer they 
keep on sending up their slender 6hoots, no 
matter how often they are cleared off. Last 
! year one end of the net covering the Rasp¬ 
berry border was ablaze with the bright blos¬ 
soms of the Flame-flower, which here is a 
decided nuisance, and shortly takes posses¬ 
sion of any and every bed of a permanent 
character, unless severe measures are taken 
to keep it in hand. I lifted two Phlox beds 
last spring, fully determined to put an end 
to it there, by trenching over the plots 2 feet 
deep, and picking out, as I thought, every 
bit of the Tropneolum roots ; but, although it 
did not come up nearly so strongly as pre¬ 
viously, there is a good stock left. I also had 
I to lift twro Lily of the Valley beds last 


killed. Some English owners would have 
sacrificed the hedge in order to have such a 
wealth of summer colour. An effort had been 
made to rid the hedge of such a beautiful 
weed, but the effort failed, and it was only by 
repeated action that it was kept within 
bounds. While in the warmer districts of 
England a shady position is usually chosen to 
plant this Flame-flower, in Scotland it would 
seem to revel in the sun. Some years since 
I planted some roots on a wire trellis on the 
north side of a lofty wall, and for a time it 
seemed to thrive. Suddenly it disappeared, 
and for a whole year no sign of life was seen. 
In the spring following a few tiny growths 
were found emerging from the soil adjacent to 
where the original plants had been. These 
have remained, but nave never made an effec¬ 
tive display, so, having found what is con¬ 
sidered a favourable 6ite in a semi-ehaded 
spot in the shrubberies, I searched for tho 
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creeping root6—they can scarcely be de¬ 
scribed as tubers. Judging by the length of 
white, fleshy roots, it would seem to have 
found a favourable root-run under a mulch of 
manure and leaf-mould, which had become 
much decayed. Presumably 6ome—or, in¬ 
deed, all—had come from seeds which had 
developed and ripened in their early days, 
for the plants now just removed were found 
several feet away from the original spot occu¬ 
pied. “Townsman” considers a heavy coat¬ 
ing of cow-manure had been a means of assur¬ 
ing success, which in his case might have 
been true. The incident above mentioned 
was, however, in striking contrast, for Yew 
hedges, naturally in a vigorous stale, need no 
stimulant. Whether the shade imparted by 
the hedge conduced to the well-doing of the 
Flame-flower is questionable; certainly it 
must have been very dry, for the hedge was of 
good width and height, and was kept regu¬ 
larly clipped. These root conditions would 
certainly not be considered congenial for any 
joint occupant. Mr. Fitzlierbert gives in¬ 
stances where this Tropteolum succeeds be¬ 
neath evergreen hedges, and at the same time 
mentions a provision of peat-prepared sta¬ 
tions for planting this “troublesome weed.” 
Much labour and effort have been, and still 
are, made by would-be growers. The tube¬ 
rous species is much more easily accommo¬ 
dated in English gardens, and gives fine 
autumn pictures when seen in thriving masses 
rambling over shrubs or up rustic poles. It 
lacks the brilliance of colour in its flowers, 
and there is not the density of bloom, vet at 
the same time it is a very desirable and effec¬ 
tive creeper.—W. S. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Individuality in the garden.—I have read 
with a good deal of pleasure the letter by 
“ Priscilla” on ‘‘Colour Schemes in the Gar¬ 
den,” in your issue of April 22nd. I do not 
feel competent to discuss the remarks upon 
the colour schemes alluded to, but I am glad 
to see what is said about letting our gardens 
express our own individuality, as this is what 
too many people do not attempt. One man finds 
a certain way of planting flowers in his neigh¬ 
bour’s place. He takes a note of what ore 
grown there and the way in which they are 
arranged. He forthwith wants to go and do 
likewise, and hence the want of originality 
in so many gardens. Some of it is, I dare¬ 
say, owing to the jobbing gardener, who is 
so often the “guide, philosopher, and friend” 
of the inexperienced, but I cannot think that 
the true lover of gardens and flowers will 
long submit himself to the counsel of the 
jobbing gardener, and believe that he will 
strike out a line for himself. I like to 6ee 
other gardens, and can get many a hint from 
them, and I am not above taking a wrinkle 
from those who know more than myself; but 
1 like to have my garden as distinct as pos¬ 
sible, largely in the matter of its plan or 
arrangement, so that I may have the fuller 
enjoyment from it. “ Priscilla ” has voiced 
iny sentiments in saying that gardens which 
express our own individuality “will fulfil 
their object of giving pleasure to their 
owners.” That is, after all, one of the ob¬ 
jects of a garden, and a very important one. 

Crocus Margot. —It is pleasant to hear 
Mr. Bowles speaking so favourably of the 
pretty Crocus called Margot, which came to 
me in a small collection of named varieties of 
spring Crocuses which I purchased a 6hort 
time ago, and which have bloomed for two 
or three years. I like this variety, and con¬ 
sider it among the prettiest of the twenty or 
eu varieties which were sent. It docs "not 
seem to be so much known as some of the 
others, and I notice that my visitors take 
kindly to it when they come round in spring, 
and ask me what it is called. It is remark¬ 
ably soft in its colouring, and is of a pretty 
appearance altogether. I observe that some 
of the people who worship size in flowers are 
n little inclined to be captious in respect of 
its size, but that is of no consequence com¬ 
pared to the beauty and general grace of this 
pretty Crocus. 

Campanula rapunculus.—- In an evil hour 
a friend gave me a root or two of Campanula 
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I Rapunculus, which, he said, was rather a 
i pretty plant, with nice blue bells, and a 
good grower. He was not very long 
! acquainted with it, he said, as he had only 
bought it the previous year. I planted it 
' carefully, and now I am engaged in trying to 
eradicate it—no easy task when it hae once 
1 got a hold. It is one of the plants which 
would make a fortune for a good propagator 
of plants by root cuttings, could he once 
secure a good market for this Bellflower. If 
my feeble words are of any avail, this market 
will never be found, as I would solemnly 
warn all my fellow amateurs to beware of 
Campanula Rapunculus. It has a most in¬ 
veterate habit of spreading, and every bit of 
root seems to grow, so that a drastic clear- 
1 ance must be made of every vestige of the 
plant. One might naturalise it on a railway 
embankment or by the seashore, but it ought 
to be strongly tabooed from the garden, espe¬ 
cially from the rock garden, where it is a- 
pest. It has few, if any, redeeming features, 
as there are many Beilflowers with greater 
attributes of beauty, and giving rise to no 
trouble such as is caused by this troublesome 
plant. 

Papaver pilobum. — I like the pretty Papa- 
ver pilosum, which gives us such light-look¬ 
ing, salmon-coloured flowers on plants some 
2 feet or 3 feet high, and which in summer 
, looks so pretty, especially in the morning 
and the early forenoon. It does not appear to 
be known by a great number of people, and 
I venture to say a word in its favour now-, 

| although I need not expect flowers till about 
I June. The greyish leaves are all right in 
their way, and the flattish, fragile, fugacious 
blooms are of a pretty light salmon, which is 
not to be found among some of the other 
perennial Poppies. Papaver pilosum seems 
a most enduring plant in the garden, as, if a 
| bit of the root is left in, it is almost sure to 
grow, and it seeds freely. Indeed, this free- 
seeding may lead to our undoing, as the self- 
sown seedlings, once they are deeply rooted, 
are troublesome, especially as they come up 
all over the garden. Another fault this 
I Poppy has is that in dry, windy weather the 
blooms last a very short time, and are fre¬ 
quently past by mid-day. Yet these things 
can be forgiven because of the pretty flowers, 

, which appeal greatly to us in the height of 
■ summer. 

Erica carnea. —May I be allowed to say 
how fine this Heath hae been this spring? 
i I do not think I have had in my gnrden any 
plant which has given me so much pleasure 
for such a long period as Erica carnea. I 
have one plant in particular, which has 
bloomed from the beginning of January, and 
which is now (April 20th) a picture of bright 
colouring still. It is growing on a rock gar¬ 
den facing north-east, and is still a little low 
car|M>t. of bright flowers, too bright now to be 
called “flesh-coloured,” ns some do, but 
more nearly approaching crimson. Some 
flowers may appeal to one specially in other 
points, but for lengthened beauty none have 
equalled this spring or winter Heath. The 
white variety, alba, is also very pretty. 

An Amateur or Hardy Flowers. 


EDGINGS. 

! The edgings to walks, beds, and borders are 
’ often a source of considerable trouble and 
i annoyance. As a rule, none are more un¬ 
satisfactory than the cast tiles of various 
patterns. They are generally formal and not 
pretty, of a harsh colour, and soon injured by 
frost, which breaks and greatly disfigures 
them. If 6tone edgings are required, they 
can often bo furnished by using material 
plentiful at home, especially in stone dis¬ 
tricts. In gravelly and chalky places there 
is generally an abundance of flints, and these 
make a very good edging if selected of suit¬ 
able size and partly let into the ground. In 
some districts the sandstone occurs in thin 
flakes, which, if selected according to size 
and let into the ground edgewise, form a 
pretty informal edging. Even where these 
! flakes of sandstone do not occur, moderate- 
, sized pieces of the native stone might be used 
* in the mapner advised for the flints. All of 
these edgings are, even in their nakedness, 

, preUier than the motet elaborate and expen¬ 


sive cast edging-tile yet made; but they can 
be made prettier still, as, beside them and 
in the chinks between, may be found a home 
for many a frail but beautiful alpine plant, 
that perishes upon the ill-constructed rockery, 
which is often lilile more than a mound of 
rocks and dust. The 6tone« would shelter 
and keep them moist, and they would root 
deeply in the soil, and not readily dry up or 
perish. What a beautiful edging might be 
made with the Saxifrages alone, the mosey 
ones forming verdant carpets and spreading 
out into the walks, the silvery and encrusted 
kinds forming crisp cushions, beside, or 
spreading rosettes between the stones. The 
Sempervivums. too, would here find all that 
they require, and no better means could be 
found for studying the extensive variety of 
this family than by having them on the mar¬ 
gin of the walk. These two families are 
merely selected at random to illustrate the 
idea, for so great is the variety of alpine and 
rock plants that could be used in association 
with natural stone edgings that it is possible 
to make a number of them, all quite dis¬ 
similar. The generally accepted form of 
evergreen edging i3 either Grass or Box. 
The stones and plants arc infinitely superior 
to the narrow verges of 1 foot of Grass which 
are sometimes laid down in gardens. As re¬ 
gards Box, its only merit is its primness, and 
that is a quality one soon tires of, while there 
is considerable trouble to maintain it in that 
state by clipping in spring and summer and 
patching and mending in winter ; moreover, 
it is a most effectual harbour for slugs and 
other vermin. I have seen Ivy effectively 
used ns an edging, and perhaps for certain 
situations it has no equal. It can be kept 
neat, and still not look so formal as Box, and 
it may be had of any desired width. In a 
town churchyard I recently saw 6ome very 
good Ivy edgings. They w r ere about 1 foot 
w ide and 9 inches high ; and whereas a Grass 
edge in such a situation would soon have 
been trodden out of shape or entirely killed, 
the Ivy seemed to obtain greater respect. 

The common Thrift makes a dense and 
pretty edging, and for such a purpose it finds 
favour with the cottagers, many of whom 
really pride themselves upon their well-kept 
edging of this plant. For my own part, I 
would wish for no better edging than that 
proposed—namely, natural stones and alpine 
and rock plants. If there are any who are 
lamenting the fact that they have not a 
rockery, they may cultivate some of their 
favourites in the way advised. Even the gar¬ 
den with an extensive rockery would gain in 
interest and beauty if formal brick or beaded 
tile edgings were all pulled up, and informal 
edgings substituted. T. 


DAFFODILS IN WET AND DRY SOILS. 
Many lovers of Daffodils hesitate to put 
out any bulbs except in rather dry soils, fear¬ 
ing that if they plant in naturally moist 
ground the bulbs will rot and not be a suc¬ 
cess. 

For more than ten years I had a rather ex¬ 
tensive experience of Daffodil culture in both 
kinds of soil, and I found that the flowers 
of bulbs in the moist soil were almost as 
large again as those from bulbs planted in 
dry positions. I forced great quantities of 
bulbs, but rarely discarded any after the first 
flowering, planting them out in the woods 
and in odd borders. Some persons may have 
an objection to planting Daffodil bulbs 
in a naturally w-et soil early in the 
autumn. The bulbs I refer to were planted 
in the summer, directly they had been well 
matured in the pots and boxes, and I do not 
think I lost 2 per cent. Instead of placing 
the forced bulbs in some corner and neglect¬ 
ing them, I took great care to have them 
nroperlv treated and gradually ripened, and 
met with considerable success. For a period 
of two years after planting the flowers were 
rather small, then they came, year after year, 
quite large—many of them larger than those 
from purchased bulbs, and flowered in pots 
and boxes. Amateur gnrdeners need not 
hesitate to plant their forced Daffodil bulbs 
in summer in low-lying, wet positions, but 
they must not neglect them while they are 
ri peui n g. BOURNE VaLB. 
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YUCCAS AT MEREWORTH CASTLE. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be about the advantages of the extensive 
clipping in gardens, we must admit that 
clipped Yew hedges give very good back¬ 
grounds. But the important thing to bear 
in mind is that other things give very good 
backgrounds, too, without clipping. The 
Yuccas take a fair place in this border, as 
they might often do, there being nothing finer 
or more effective in form than the hardy 
Yuccas, or more fit for the adornment of 
almost any kind of garden. 

CALCEOLARIA INTEGR1FOLIA. 
This handsome and little known Calceolaria 
is a fine summer-flowering shrub in the 
south-west, being a sheet of yellow in July, 
and carrying a fair amount of flowers well 
into October. It apparently first appeared 
at Kingswear at the mouth of the Dart, and 
I have known it there for over thirty years, 
but when it was first introduced is uncer¬ 
tain. It is very common at Kingswear, and 
is to be found in cottage and farmhouse 


this Calceolaria is uninjured. It is prnc- 
tieally indifferent to soil. In deep and rich 
compost it makes exceptionally strong 
shoots, *and flowers profusely, while in 
shallow, stony ground, though making but 
' little growth, it blooms with equal freedom, 
j In one instance a line of plants is growing 
in very shallow, shaly soil immediately at 
I the top of a dry wall over which Mesera- 
bryanthemums hang, backed at a distance of 
18 inches by a hedge of Laurustinus. This 
' site, facing due south and entirely unshaded, 
is dust dry during the summer owing to the 
sun and the roots of the Laurustinus ; but 
I the pLants, though somewhat stunted in 
, growth, never fail to blossom profusely. In 
! the warmer portions of the kingdom this 
| Calceolaria is a very valuable subject, as it 
is very free-flowering and carries its blooms 
I for a long period, while it is very easily 
I increased by cuttings. 

WVNDHAM FlTZHERBERT. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Plants for shade. -May I a*k you to kindly 
eive me, through your excellent paper, some in¬ 
formation regarding a particular part of my garden. 



r W ^ ** 


Yuccas in the long walk at Mereworth Castle, Maidstone. 


gardens as well as in the grounds surround¬ 
ing the larger residences, and is invaluable 
for its masses of glowing colour. It has by 
now spread over the whole of the south- 
w'est. Some years ago, having sent flowers 
to Kew, I was informed that it was not in 
the collection, and sent a number of cuttings. 
At Kingswear, which is entirely protected 
from the north and east, it is never killed by 
the frost, which is rarely severe in that 
locality; but although many writers have 
stated that it is too tender for the open air, 
it will stand a fair amount of cold, some 
plants in another district of Devon having 
withstood 23 degs. of frost without being 
killed, although every leaf was browned. In 
the spring, however, tho plants broke 
strongly and flowered well in the summer. It 
will attain a height of about 6 feet with a 
greater spread. Old bushes sometimes be¬ 
come bare in their lower branches, when they 
are usually destroyed and their places filled 
by young plants. In borders they will 
average well over 4 feet in height, and will 
be clothed with foliage to the ground level. 
Shrubby Veronicas arc often killed when 


Running east and west and at right angles to the 
front or ttie house is a high wall covered with Ivy. 
At the foot of this is a rockery, and between it and 
the house is a piece of bare ground. At present, 
owing to the absence of any plants, both look very 
gloomy, and it is my wish to brighten them, if it be 
possible to do so. I shall be grateful if you would 
give me a list of plants that would be likely to grow 
| there. I enclose a plan so that you may clearly 
understand the position of the two parts, which are 
marked with a blue cross on the plau. You will 
see that they face north, and on account of the wall 
and the shady surroundings, particularly those of a 
large and very fine Cedar, the sun’s rays cannot 
{►enetrate to either the rockery or the flower-bed. 
The names of a few plants or flowers that would 
grow in shady places among the shrubs would also 
be esteemed.—T. D. 

[For tlio rockery you might include Hepa- 
ticas, provided it is cool or fairly moist, 
Aubrietias, Corvdalis lutea, any of Che Mosey 
Saxifrages, such as Guildford Seedling, 
Rhei, densa, Stansfieldi, and the like, also S. 
cordifolia, Omphalodes verna, Primula ro€ea, 
P. Auricula, P. cashmiriana, Epimediums, 
with London Pride, Vinca, and other light 
trailing plants if space permits. In the 
border, Daffodils, Squills, Snowdrops, Winter 
Aconites, Hcpaticas, Lenten and Christmas 
Roses, Tufted Pansies, Trolliume, Iris, Flag 


and other varieties, Columbines, Dentaria, 
Anemone sylvestris, A. japonica in variety, 
Lily of the Valley, Spiraeas, Lilium croceum, 
L. testaceum, may be grown. In the shady 
place among shrubs, Liliums, Epilobium, 
Lythrum, Doronicum, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Anemone japonica in variety. Hollyhocks, 
and the like would do well.] 

Daffodils coming green.—I enclose some 
Daffodil flowers which are coming green and defec¬ 
tive, as you will 6ce. Some are in an open border, 
some under trees in shrubbery, others in open Grass. 
Some of the bulbs are old; some were Horsfleldi. and 
flowered last year. Others, again, were planted out 
after forcing in the greenhouse last wdnter. Is this 
a disease, and, if so, can anything be done? I en¬ 
close some of the soil in which they grow.— Far 
North. 

[The flowers sent are very poor examples 
of the common double Daffodil (N. Telamonius 
plenus), and their green colour is simply due 
to starvation, poor soil, and absence of mois¬ 
ture alike, in conjunction with the cold 
spring. They have nothing to do with Hors- 
fieldi, and never had. The Daffodil delights 
in moist woods or damp meadows, and where 
these things do not obtain, a little assistance 
should be given. The 6oil appears to be 
light, dry, woodland soil, and in such the 
Daffodil often declines. You may plant out 
the forced Daffodils in border or wood, but 
in doing so endeavour to give them a fair 
chance. The green colour in Daffodils is 
absent from the 6ame class of bulbs when 
these are greenhouse-grown, proving that 
warmth and moisture are alike essential to 
good development.] 

The Oxlip.—I send you herewith a specimen of 
what seems to be an abnormal variety of the so- 
called Oxlip, not the true or Burdfield Oxlip (P. 
elatior), but the hybrid P. veris x P. vulgaris. The 
sepals have assumed the form of petals in every 
flower on the plant. I have several times found 
various forms wild of P. vulgaris, with the sepals 
appearing as leaves, but I do not remember having 
come across this variety before. It may not be un¬ 
common, but perhaps you will think this note worthy 
of publication. I intend to divide the plant, and 
also to try and ripen seed, with a view to seeing if 
the seedlings come true to the parent.— L. Creagre 
Creaghe-IIaward. 

[The variety is the hose-in-liose form, and 
is of fairly common occurrence among seed¬ 
ling plants. Seedlings of the plant come 
fairly true—That is, a moderate percentage is 
so—and they are always interesting and 
showy in the garden in spring.] 

Herbaceous borders.— I have lately come to a 
new house. I am leaving the herbaceous borders as 
they are for the present, so as to see what comes up 
during the summer. There is plenty of plants, but. 
they have been neglected. In the autumn 1 intend 
to remake the borders nnd divide and replant the 
things. (1) Is there any objection to dividing early 
plants, such as Doronicum. Poppies, etc., as soon as 
they have done flowering, and put them in the 
reserve garden till next autumn, and plant annuals 
in their place, or is it much better to leave them 
where they are until the autumn and then divide 
them? They all want dividing badly. (2) I planted a 
lot of bulbs of sorts in a narrow bed last autumn, 
which was afterwards turfed over. The Daffodils 
and Crocuses have come up fairly well, though a good 
many have not shown The May-flowering Tulips 
have come up well, and I hope will make a good 
show'. (3) Will it be safe to leave these last in until 
next year, or ought they to be taken up and dried 
off and planted in open beds next autumn? The 
border they are in was fairly well done, but, of 
course, has since been turfed over. It is a heavy 
clay soil and a rather cold, high situation.—M. C. L. 

[The Doronicum might be lifted, divided, 
and replanted with impunity at once. Tho 
Poppies, especially if of long standing, should 
remain for a time. Even this will not pre¬ 
vent your sowing annuals in many directions, 
so as to have as good a display of flowers as 
possible. It is time, of course, that the 
annuals were sown, otherwise they will be in 
your way later on. Tulips are better if 
lifted and rested each year for at least two 
months, though having turfed over the 
border in which these are growing will cause 
you extra work. Only in very few instances 
is the Tulip reliable when permanently 
planted, and after two years—sometimes 
after the first year—decline sets in. Tho 
Daffodils and Crocuses will be 6afe enough, 
provided, of course, that mice do not take 
these latter.] 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXU. of Gardr.mno Illlb- 
TRA 1 ID it now ready (tsnee 3d., pott jree ). The 
Binding C>tefor the tame volume it alto available (price 
la 6d., by p<<tt 1*. 9d.). The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newsagent , or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnioal Street, London, K.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Case it 2s., post free. 
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VEGETABLES. 

LATE PEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Dueing the next month or two one has to 
consider the late summer and autumn supply 
of Peas. In some gardens late Peas aie not 
a success, this mostly happening when the soil 
is shallow and resting on a gravel subsoil. 
With a lot of sunshine and very hot weather, 
late Peas fail in such seasons. No matter 
what variety is grown, there must be special 
culture. In the northern part of the country' 
late Peas are a great feature from July to 
October—indeed, much later in a mild sea¬ 
son, as I have, with only ordinary culture, 
had excellent dishes well into November. 
Each winter the Pea-ground was trenched 
well, and not cropped till required for the 
Peas. Deep cultivation is most important 
to get reliable results. 

I now come to what may be termed a poor 
soil for late crops. Though unsuited for late 
crops, such soil, if well mulched and given 
liquid-manure, answers for early crops. In 
the case of light soils, I have found it best 
to prepare the soil in advance of date of 
sowing. This is best done by making trenches 
and incorporating good manure, and, if pos¬ 
sible, some heavy loam. When this is done, 
the Peas get the nourishment required at a 
critical time, and though in all cases it is 
not always possible to get heavy soil, I have 
had excellent results with trenches and 
ample food, the latter well incorporated with 
the subsoil, some of the beet top soil being 
used for covering the seed. Another point 
often overlooked—and in manv cases the 
forerunner of disaster—is too thick sowing. 
At the time this crop is sown there are few 
seeds that do not germinate, and each seed¬ 
ling should have ample room to develop. 
Take the Sweet Pea. What wonderful pro¬ 
gress has been made since more attention 
was paid to culture in the way of space, food, 
and other details. The same results in a 
great measure can be secured with the edible 
varieties. 

I have always found with late Peas much 
the best results are obtained, from those 
varieties which may be termed continuous 
croppers. By this I mean kinds that ^set 
their blossoms low down the haulm and 
continue to do so. There are a few varieties 
with huge pods that give a large yield for a 
shorter period. These are valuable for cer¬ 
tain dates, but those that continue to blos¬ 
som and pod for a long period are the best for 
late supplies. An open position is the best 
for this crop, and in no case do I advise a 
warm, sloping border. There should be 
ample space between the rows—indeed, with 
none too much room at command, I have 
found it a good plan to make the trenches 
now’ (May), and plant between with shorter- 
growing crops, such as Brassicas, which do 
well, and there is no loss of space. It may 
not always be convenient to grow late Peas 
as advised, and it may be necessary to grow 
dwarfer varieties. The land for these may 
bo prepared and the whole quarter devoted 
to the crop. This done, it is an easy matter 
during the podding, should hot, dry weather 
intervene, to give a good mulch of short 
manure, entirely covering the space between 
the rows. Well watered occasionally, the 
roots will be kept cool and the haulm healthy. 

The following are good varieties of the 
late section : Continuity. Standwcll, Selected 
Gladstone (a 4-feet variety), Autocrat, Gold¬ 
finch (a type of Ne Plus Ultra). Latest Giant 
(a very fine late variety), and Michaelmas (a 
dwarfer Pea, but excellent). This last is one 
of the best for borders. The rows may be 
3 feet apart or more if space is not limited. 
I have had this well into November, and if 
the dwarfer section is preferred, such varie¬ 
ties as Latest of All and Late Queen are 
very reliably_W. B. H. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Cooking Asparagus.— Much good Aspara¬ 
gus is spoilt in the cooking. It frequently 
happens that a large number of heads or tips 
drop off before the vegetable is served, or else 
the whole is insufficiently boiled. This is due 
to the 6tieks having been placed horizontally 
in the saucepan, every part of the vegetable 


being thereby subjected to the same amount 
of heat. Common sense and ordinary powers 
of observation should demonstrate the errors 
of so doing. The lower portion of the As¬ 
paragus is very much thicker and touguer 
than the head, and consequently .requires 
more boiling. A simple yet ideal method of 
cooking Asparagus is first to cleanse and 
scrape it thoroughly, and then cut the sticks 
so that all shall be of equal length. After 
tying into bundles of twenty-five, it should be 
placed standing in boiling water, with the 
heads protruding about 2 inches. By this 
means the whole is done to perfection, the 
tips being cooked by the action of steam, and 
the siems, having remained longer in the 
water, are softened and edible to a much 
greater extent than when treated in the ordi¬ 
nary way. The question of time varies ac¬ 
cording to the nature and thickness of the 
Asparagus, and no general rule on the point 
can be laid down. There is no better way 
of cooking Asparagus than that of plain boil¬ 
ing, and when served with beurre fondu, 
sauce hollandaise, or sauce mousseline, it 
should satisfy the most exacting of Lucullan 
epicures.— Field. 

Tomato notes. —Unless a temperature of 
60 degs. can be obtained in the house where 
the plants are raised, it will be better to wait 
and not attempt a very early crop. Tomatoes, 
where profit is aimed at, should be grown 
without check. We generally raise about a 
thousand plants for growing under glass. 
After the plants are potted off, the strongest 
arc selected, and shifted, as soon as the roots 
work through, into 5-inch pots, and are placed 
near the glass, and, as space in warm-houses 
early in the season is valuable, several hun¬ 
dred plants are slung in wire rings to get 
strong for planting in the warmest houses as 
soon as room in them can be found. When 
planted out, they will be showing the first 
trusses of bloom. The cooler houses are 
planted as soon as the houses can be cleared 
for them. Tomatoes cannot be grown year 
after year without change of soil, though, if 
trenches are dug for the rows of Tomatoes, 
and filled with fresh soil and made firm, they 
will do very well, and there will be no 
disease. 

* Early Cabbages under glass.— Mr. Rose, 
in his reference to his Flower of Spring Cab¬ 
bages at Bitterne, Southampton, seems to 
have misread the purport of my remarks in 
an earlier issue with respect to Messrs. Sut¬ 
ton and Sons’ Cabbages, as shown at the 
Horticultural Hall, having been grown under 
glass. I made no such assertion, but was at 
once combating a criticism made respecting 
them, that such was the ease, and at the 
same time showing that there was nothing 
new in so growing them, assuming these had 
been so grown, and the critic, an able gar¬ 
dener, had no doubt grown early dwarf Cab¬ 
bages in frames himself, and that had 
prompted him to make the suggestion. But I 
had fully accepted the statement of the firm 
that every one of the beautiful heads shown 
had been cut from the open, because of the 
experience I have had of the now really won¬ 
derful precocity of those small-hearting Cab¬ 
bages, especially gained last year in connec¬ 
tion with the extensive trials of them by the 
National Vegetable Society, and amply justi¬ 
fied by Mr. Rose’s own experience with 
Flower of Spring. Horticulture even yet 
seems slow to recognise the great strides 
I made during the past twenty years in spring 
I Cabbage development.—A. E>. 

Mushrooms outside.— Beds may be made 
up now in open sheds or on the north side of 
buildings or walls, and by-and-bye beds may 
be made under the fruit-trees in the orchard 
or elsewhere. In very hot positions the 
Mushrooms become maggoty, and are useless. 
The same care should be used in selecting 
and preparing the manure for the beds as is 
done with the winter beds, and the same 
firmness is essential. Beds now bearing in 
the Mushroom-house should have more water, 
and a stimulant of 6ome kind used. Half an 
ounce of salt in each gallon of warm water 
will bring up the Mushrooms as long as there 
is any force in the spawn. When surface 
waterings only are given, the bottom of the 
bed is lost through dryness. 


FRUIT. 


THE FRUITING QUINCES. 

The Quinces are valuable for their beauty 
of flower as well as for their fruit. There 
are two points in favour of this tree, one 
being its fondness for damp soils unsuited 
to most other fruit-trees, while from its late 
1 season of bloom it is far less liable to injury 
from spring frosts than most of our orchard 
trees. Join to this its few w’ants, easy cul¬ 
ture, and freedom from pests, and it seems 
strange that the Quince should ever have 
sunk to its present place in the waste corners 
of our fruit gardens. There is a large area 
in the south of England and Ireland in which 
Quince culture might be made a profitable 
industry, equally fine samples of fruit coming 
from Kent and Sussex, and the gardens oi 
Gloucester and South Wales. 

The tree will do well in almost any soil 
which is not too heavy or too sandy, and not 
overcharged with lime. Cool bottom-land 
and the fringes of ponds and watercourses 
suit it admirably, and even wet ground 
liable to flooding is not against it if the soil 
is fairly porous. In dry soils the growth is 
weaker, and the fruit smaller and strong in 
flavour, but with care in watering fair crops 
may be gathered even from light land. 
Being a shallow rooter with masses of fibrous 
roots near the surface, there must be no 
deep digging, a dressing of manure in 
autumn, a slight mulch in summer, and light 
hoeing to keep down weeds, being all that 
is required in this way. The blossoms ap¬ 
pear mostly in early June when the worst 
frosts are over. Though its lateness in 
bloom is a gain in spring, the lateness of 
its fruits in autumn requires in our country 
a sunny and sheltered situation if the crop 
is to mature upon the trees and the season’s 
growth be ripened. Upon trees left to them¬ 
selves heavy and lighter crops are generally 
borne in succeeding years ; the aim of good 
cultivation is to equalise the yield by thin¬ 
ning when above the average. It pays also 
to Feed a full crop with liquid-manure, the 
gain in size and quality in the fruit being 
great, especially in a dry season. Quinces 
seldom ripen until late in October, and 
should hang until mellowed unless sharp 
frost threatens; being easily bruised, they 
should be handled with care and laid to 
ripen fully in a cool and airy room, becom¬ 
ing bright yellow and very fragrant when fit 
for use. Often 1 lb. or more in weight, the 
fruits of some kinds reach as much as lb., 
but this is exceptional. Quite small trees 
will yield half a bushel of fruits, and with 
age the yield increases. The trees are best 
planted in November. The immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sea is unfavourab’e to the 
Quince. The general way is to leave the 
tree unpruned, but however picturesque in 
appearance, this is against good fruiting. 
Being often scanty in leaf little thinning is 
needed beyond that of weak cross-shoots; 
when the head is once formed each season’s 
growth should be pruned back to five or 
six buds, and though this may seem severe, 
the increased yield justifies the plan when 
profit is the end in view. The trees are 
seldom more than 15 feet to 20 feet high, 
and are many years in reaching that height, 
being more inclined to spread and droop 
than to rise ; good, erect snoots should, how¬ 
ever, be encouraged as being the most 
fruitful. 

The Quince may be raised by seeds, cut¬ 
tings, layers, budding, or root-grafting, and, 
as is so" often the case, the worst method 
(from layers) is that most used. It is so easy 
to cut back an old tree and from its base 
force shoots, which quickly root when 
earthed up, but trees so raised always throw 
suckers in the same way. Cuttings of the 
ripened shoots a foot long, taken in early 
autumn, will root ns readily as Rose-cutting3 
in warm, light soil under similar conditions. 
Root grafting—a good way—consists in splic¬ 
ing pieces of Apple-root to short cuttings ; 
this assures their rooting, and when the 
Quince is well rooted on its own account 
the Apple-root can be removed at the first 
transplanting. So much care is needed, how¬ 
ever, to grow a good standard Quintfe, that 
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the best way is to buy young trees for plant¬ 
ing. For light and dry soils the Quince is 
often grafted upon the Hawthorn, but for 
heavy soils seedling Quinces make the best 
stceks. 

Beauty of form. —Apart from its fruit, 
the beauty of an old Quince-tree makes it 



worth a place in any garden. The large 
cup-shaped flowers of white or flesh-pink are 
beautiful, hanging like single Roses from the 
tips of every side-shoot among the sofi, 
rounded leaves, silvery-white beneath. And 
when in autumn the boughs hang yet lower 
beneath their load of fruits, whose colour 
outvies the golden leaves, few trees are more 
effective. Many an old pond in Kent and 
Sussex is fringed every autumn with us 
Quinces, and when bending low over the 
water with their fragrant burden, the charm 
and fitness of this tree for the waterside are 
well displayed. The beauty of the old 
Quince orchards of Soutlien Europe, where 
the fruits hang until fully mellowed, ex¬ 
plains the estimation in which it was held 
by classic writers. Travellers tell of Chinese 
Quinces which are tender eaten raw', but 
the Quince of Europe is not good until 
cooked. For ages Quince jelly and marma¬ 
lade have been famed, and were long the 
only kinds-known. The fruits are far richer 
in flavour than most cooking Pears, stewed in 
the same way and served hot with sugar and 
cream or butter, or when cold, if 60 pre¬ 
ferred ; again, for an added zest to Apple 
tarts the Quince is most useful in countries 
like our own, where the Apple is the great 
w'inter fruit. Even when the ripe fruits 
(which do not keep long) are gone, a reserve 
of syrup will supply their flavour. In 
America increasing quantities are tinned and 
bottled, while in Southern Europe Quince 
pulp is made into a wholesome sweetmeat 
called “ cotognata.” The pulp, boiled with 
sugar or honey till in a thick paste, is rolled 
into layers and slowly dried ; this is not only 
a delicious confection, but is useful as a mild 
remedy for bilious troubles. 

Kinds.— The Quince is known botanically 
as Cydonia vulgaris. As with many culti¬ 
vated trees, its original home is unknown, 
though believed to have been Northern 
Persia ; it has long been naturalised through¬ 
out the Mediterranean region, and is an old 
tree in Britain, 6poken of as plentiful and 
much esteemed as early as 1573. The 
neglect into which the tree has fallen explains 
why few sorts are grown, and even these 
are perhaps less good than formerly through 
poor cultivation. The increased attention 
given to this tree of recent years has already 
shown itself in new kinds, while the presence 
of Pyrus (Oydonia) Maulei—a Japanese 
Quince with good fruits—and the possible 
inlVotluetlon of Chinese fruiting varieties, 


might, by crossing, yield important improve¬ 
ments as to flavour and food value. There 
are three Drineipal kinds grown, known as 
the Apple-shaped, Pear-shaped, and Portugal 
Quinces, and in addition an increasing num¬ 
ber of local-named varieties from different 
parts. 

The Apple Quince (Cydonia vulgaris 
maliformis).—A variety with full, round¬ 
shaped fruits, borne very freely, and of good 
flavour, but spoiling quickly. 

The Pear shaped Quince (C. v. pyrifor- 
mis).—The kind most otten seen in this 
country, very hardy, and of quaintly-beauti- 
ful outline. Though a heavy cropper, its 
fruits are lacking in flavour and juice, be¬ 
coming almost woody upon poor soils and 
when neglected; on the other hand, they 
keep longer than other kinds, having a 
tough downy skin. 

The Portugal Quince (C. v. lusitanica).— 
This forms a tall and handsome tree, but, 
being less hardy, needs a warm spot. Nor 
is it such a sure cropper, though its fruits 
are larger, of refined flavour, and better in 
quality than the first two kinds; they turn a 
rich red when cooked. Of more vigorous 
growth, it makes a good lawn tree for shel¬ 
tered gardeius, worth growing if only for its 
large pale-pink flowers in early June. 

Named kinds. —The old Orange Quince, a 
round-shaped fruit of deep colour, was long 
the standard American kind, but it has now 
largely given place to Rea's Mammoth, an 
improved variety, with larger fruits of tender 
flesh, free from the hardness and harshness 
of the old Pear Quince. A newer kind, 
Champion, is also widely grown in the States, 
and is now to be had in this country. It 
begins to bear very early, and its fruits come 
a fortnight later than the Orange. They are 
Apple-shaped, bright yellow, of good quality 
and rich colour, while 18 ozs. is no uncom¬ 
mon weight. Another good late kind much 
grown for the American market is Meech’s 
Prolific. Two new American varieties as 
yet untried in this country are the Fuller 
Quince, with large palo yellow fruits, of soft 
flesh and fine flavour, and Van Deman. a 
seedling from the Portugal Quince, with 
handsome fruits, of great size and good 
quality. A variety thought well of in France 
is De Bourgeaut, a very vigorous tree, with 
large, rounded, golden-yellow fruits. Nor 
are the new sorts confined to America, for 
several kinds of local reputation have been 
found in Southern Europe; but so few of 
these named kinds have been tried in Britain 
that it is too soon to speak with certainty of 
their value. 

Other fruiting species.— Besides these 
fruiting Quinces a few of the kinds grown 
wholly for their flowers yield fruits of some 
value when cooked. Maule's Quince (Cydonia 
Maulei), a beautiful little shrub with scarlet 
flowers from the mountains of Japan, bears 
bright-yellow’ fruits flushed with red, of the 
size of small Pippins, verv fragrant, and of 
agreeable acid flavour. If preserved wdien 
fully ripe these are excellent in tarts or as 
jelly. A scarce seedling form of the Japanese 
Quince, known as the citron-fruited cr 
Cydonia citripomma, also yields fruits which 
may bo preserved. They are oblong in 
shape, of the size of a hen’s egg, very 
fragrant, and orange-red in colour w'hen 
mature. Though worthless while raw, they 
give a jelly of good colour and pleasantly 
acid in flavour. A form of the Chinese 
Quince (Cydonia ehinensis) <rrow*n in the 
south of Europe, bears very large oblong 
fruits, but they are worthless even when 
cooked. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Replanted Vines failing.— La6t October I lifted 
some Vines—Muscat of Alexandria—as they had not 
done very well. As soon as the fruit was cut I took 
out all the old border, taking care not to break the 
roots of the Vines any more than I could help. 1 
ut in new border, and watered the roots eliglitly as 
replanted, und left them until two months ago, 
when I watered and turned on heat. They fail to 
break, and seem to be dying. The border ie inside. 
I shall be greatly obliged if you can tell me the 
reason they have not Btarted. The roots were 
exposed for two days.—B uckhirst. 

[A great deal of your trouble is, we arc 
afraid, due to your having left the roots of 
the Vines e*potfed loo ldng to the drying in¬ 


fluence of the air, also in not having shaded 
the roof of the vinery and syringed the Vines 
frequently while lifting operations were 
going forward. The roots, as fast as they 
were liberated, should have been pegged back 
out of the way, and covered at once either 
with Moss or mats, which should have been 
kept constantly moist. By thus keeping 
them moist, and from exposure to the outer 
air, the roots of Vines, when it is necessary 
to reconstruct a border, wholly or in part, 
then sustain no harm. The syringing of the 
Vines and the shading of the roof are ako 
conducive to their more speedy recovery, a3 
they enable them to retain their foliage in 
sound condition, for a time, at any rate, 
which in turn promotes the emission of new 
rootlets in much less time than is the case 
when the Vines are entirely devoid of foliage. 
Unless the soil with which the reconstruction 
of the border was effected was in a fairly 
moist condition, and seeing that the Vines 
would still be cloilied w ith leaves when lifting 
was carried out, a much more liberal quan¬ 
tity of water than that which was afforded 
was necessary, and you also doubtless erred 
in deferring to water until the tim® arrived 
for starting the Vines into growth. The 
buds may still be dormant, and not dead ; 
at any rate, try the effect of syringing them 
freely three or four times daily for a week 
or so with tepid water. If this is not effec¬ 
tual, you may then know* that they are past 
recovery.] 

Protecting fruit-blossom.— During the 
critical time between the flowering of the 
earliest Peaches, Apricots, and Plums, and 
the latest Apples, those who grow fruit-trees 
on walls are sometimes hard put to to afford 
protection from late or unexpected frosts. 
Many devices are adopted, chief of these 
being, of course, covering with nets." Those 
who do not really understand how much pro¬ 
tection is given by a couple of thicknesses of 
ordinary garden nets are sometimes inclined 
to be sceptical as to their value. It is, how¬ 
ever, well known that, in the case of such ten¬ 
der subjects as Peaches and Nectarines in 
the open, a treble fold of stout cotton netting 
will defy all but the most severe frosts. I 
use nets extensively, but as there is a great 
extent of wall to protect, many rough and 
ready, but none the less effectual, makeshifts 
are resorted to. Small pieces of the tops of 
Fir brunches tucked among the bloom are 
used with much success, and 6pare Archangel 
mats hung in front of the trees are easily put 
on at night and removed in the morning. 
Seed-bags opened out at the seams, and fitied 
with loops of tarred twine, are equally easily 
manipulated, and make the trees covered 
quite 6afe. Strong brown paper is not to be 
despised, and I have a lively recollection of 
one occasion, when an unexpected late frost 



The Apple-shaped Qulnco (Qfdouia vulgaris maliformis). 


caught me single-handed. Being unable to 
manage to net up in sufficient time, all kinds 
of newspapers were brought into requisition, 
and fixed to the nails on the walls. Fortu¬ 
nately, as is generally the case during frost, 
the night was still, and, although 8 dogs, of 
frost were registered, no serious damage was 
done. - Kbt. 
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GARDENING ILL USTILITED. 


May 13 . 1011 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION 
SOCIETY. 

May 2nd and 3rd. 

The tenth exhibition under the auspices of 
the above society was held in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on the 
above-named dates, when, from the floral 
point of view, at least, the exhibition must 
be regarded a success. Visitors, however, 
were by no means numerous, and but little 
of enthusiasm prevailed for the popular 
flower. The Carnation, too, in the long cor¬ 
ridor appeared to some extent amid uncon¬ 
genial environment, a condition brought 
about probably by the unbroken continuity 
of the flower-groups, and not a little also by 
the strong reflected sidelight inseparable 
from the position. There were, however, 
many good flowerB on view', though, so far 
as we observed, no novelty of conspicuous 
merit was shown. Among the most recently 
introduced was Empire Day from Mr. Smith, 
Enfield, a large flower of good salmon-piuk 
tone, that is sure to become popular. 

For ^he best group of Carnations, not less 
than twelve varieties, on a table 10 feet by 
3 feet. Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
took the gold medal as the first prize, having 
Rose Enchantress, White Enchantress, White 
Perfection, Marmion, Black Chief, Cheltonia, 
and Golden Glory in a well set up lot of 
flowers. Mr. F. C. Harward was second. 
In the class for the best three vases of twelve 
blooms each of British novelties distributed 
since January, 1909, Mr. C. Engleman led 
the way with Rex, Regina, and Carola, and 
for a similar lot of American novelties under 
the same conditions Mr. B. E. Bell, Guern¬ 
sey, was first with J. Whitcombe Riley (yel¬ 
low), Bay State (striped), and Governor 
Deneen, of a novel shade of colour. The 
Covent Garden bowl class for two varieties 
of market Carnations, sixty blooms of each 
variety, to be shown in two vases of thirty- 
six blooms each, and two boxes of twenty- 
four blooms each, the latter packed for mar¬ 
ket, Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray, was 
first with White Enchantress and Rose-pink 
Enchantress; second, Thatcham Fruit and 
Flower Farm (Mr. W. Newbury), who had 
Winsor ,and Enchantress. In this class, 
which excited much interest, Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, was disqualified for a technical 
breach of the conditions, though his Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael and Marmion were superb. 
For twenty-five blooms of any one variety, Mr. 
W. E. Wallace was again first with Enchan¬ 
tress ; second, Mr. Bell, Guernsey, with Ad¬ 
miration ; third, Mr. Burnett with Enchan¬ 
tress, the vases of flowers being very fine. 
For twenty-five blooms, any one variety of 
Mrs. Burnett, Pink Delight, May Day, or 
similar colour, Mr. A. Smith, Enfield, was 
first with Empire Day, a very handsome 
pink; second, Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton 
Bray ; third, Mr. A. F. Dutton, both showing 
May Day in good condition. For a similar 
number of rose-pink shade, Lawson, After¬ 
glow, or similar tone, Mr. W. E. Wallace 
was first with Winsor, Mr. Bell, Guernsey, 
being second with the same variety; third, 
Mr. Burnett, with R. F. Felton. For a simi¬ 
lar exhibit of Lawson, Afterglow, or Mrs. 
C. W. Ward, Mr. B. Bell, Guernsey, was 
first with Mrs. C. W. Ward; Mr. Engleman 
second, with Lawson; third, Mr. A. F. 
Dutton, with Lawson Enchantress. For 
twenty-five blooms of any one white variety, 
Mr. W. E. Wallace led the way with White 
Enchantress. For a similar lot of a scarlet 
variety, Mr. A. F. Dutton was first with 
Beacon; second, Mr. Bell, Guernsey, with 
Britannia. In the crimson or clove-colour 
class, Mr. C. Engleman took the lead with 
Carola, Mr. Burnett showing Mikado in the 
second place. In the any other self class, 
twenty-five blooms, Mr. B. Bell, Guernsey, 
was first with Rose Doree. For one vase 
thirty-six blooms, one variety or any number 
of varieties, Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray, 
was first with a superb lot of May Day. 

In the non-competing classes Messrs. Fel¬ 
ton . and Sons, Hanover-square, had Lyon 
Rose, with Dolly Sharman Crawford and 
Gerberas. Mr. A. Smith, Enfield Highway, 
showed a superb lot of his new Empire Dav. 
Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 


N., gained a silver-gilt medal for a very re¬ 
presentative gathering of Carnations, in¬ 
cluding Countess of Onslow, Lady Elphin- 
stone, Mrs. Fortescue, O. P. Bassett, and 
Lady C. Waring, yellow and rose. For a 
very fine collection, in which were seen 
Bridesmaid (pink), Mrs. W. J. Hunter 
(cherry-rose). Carola, Mrs. Clode (strongly 
clove-scented), Mrs. Whitcombe Riley, Bea¬ 
con, Orpheus (fine yellow ground), Marmion, 
Snow Queen, and Pluto, Mr. H. Burnett de¬ 
servedly received a gold medal, Mr. Engle¬ 
man securing a similar award for a nice lot 
of flowers. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had 
a miscellaneous exhibit of greenhouse plants, 
and the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thaines, exhibited alpine plants in con¬ 
siderable variety. 


The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.— The 

annual festival of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund was held at the Hotel Cecil on 
Thursday last, when Mr. N. N. Sherwood pre¬ 
sided over a very large company. The toast 
list was eommendably short, and an excellent 
programme of vocal and instrumental music 
was provided. The chairman, who mentioned 
that, he had presided at a previous gathering 
of the kind some twenty-two years ago, 
pleaded the cause of the fund in an earnest 
and telling speech, and he was ably seconded 
by the Rev. Canon Curtis, whose observations 
on gardeners and gardening were both 
humorous and appreciative. The chairman’s 
appeal and the energetic efforts of a large 
body interested in the society resulted in the 
subscription of a record sum, the total being 
no less than £1,570. Among the other 
speakers were Mr. Arthur Sutton, Mr. H. B. 
May, Mr. W. A. Bilney, Mr. W. Atkinson, 
and the secretary, Mr. B. Wynne, to whom a 
spontaneous and hearty tribute was paid by 
the chairman and the company. 


alongside a highway to cut or prune trees, 
etc., which overhang the highway; and if the 
surveyor’s instructions are not carried out 
he may apply to the magistrates for an order 
to compel what is necessary to bo done. 
Where a growing tree causes an obstruction 
to a carriage-way or highway the magistrates 
may, unless sufficient cause to the contrary 
be shown by the owner, order the tree to be 
removed unless it be a tree “planted for 
ornament or shelter to anv houses, building, 
or courtyard of the owner.” It is a nuisance 
at common law -quite apart from the statute 
law embodied in the Highway Acts- for an 
owner or occupier to allow trees to over¬ 
hang a highway so as to obstruct the passage 
thereof, and in such case intervention of the 
surveyor is not needed, for any passer by 
whoso progress is so obstructed may lop 
such a tree as far as is necessary for his own 
convenient use of the road.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

POST MO PTE MS. 

Orpington hen (E. Atkins ).—-The bird 
was an old one. and her egg-organs were 
practically worn out, besides which there 
woro traces of disease which had caused 
i the oviduct to lose its power of depositing 
I limo on the eggs as they passed down it. 
Hence the laving of soft-shelled eggs. You 
did quite right to destroy her.—J. Freeman. 

Dead fowl (O. If olden).—The fowl died of 
acute hepatitis (inflammation of the liver). 
Overfeeding was the probable cause. You 
keep far too many poultry together. Divide 
them up so that they all have fresher ground. 
So far as medicine is concerned, the best 
remedies would bo solution of steel or some 
saline aperient, such as sulphate of soda, in 
their drinking water, and a few doses of liver 
1 pills for any that seem ill. - J. Freeman. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Poultry trespassing in garden.-How can 1 j 

compel a neighbour to keep h» poultry out of my j 
warden? Having expostulated without effect, asking j 
that they should be fenced, what is my next step.' 1 ! 


[Your remedy is a very simple one, and if 
you pursue it firmly and resolutely, you will 
find it quite effective. Send in to your neigh¬ 
bour an account of charges for damage done, 
fairly estimated (so that, if necessary, you 
can testify to its accuracy or reasonableness 
in court).* Politely inform him in an accom¬ 
panying letter that, unless he both pays the 
account and gives you a written undertaking 
that he will not permit the trespasses to be 
repeated, you will sue him in the County 
Court for the amount, and, when suing, will 
apply for an injunction to restrain him from 
permitting further trespasses. Never mind 
what he says, and take no notice if lie ridi¬ 
cules you—go quietly and steadily through 
with your programme.— Barrister.] 

Right to remove road-aidings.-If 1 pvt. per- 
mi>-ion from the road surveyor under the County 
Council to lift a load or two of road-side parings 
for gardening purposes, could the proprietor of the 
iand where the road passes through (who also farms 
the same) legally prevent me? Ho says he can. The 
roads are under the County Council.— Anxiois. 

[It all depends upon circumstances. As a 
general rule the pasturnge along the sides 
of a roadway belong to the owners on either 
side. The reason for this is that the Roil 
of the highway also belongs to the owners, 
but they have granted or permitted a right 
of wav along the track, which has now be¬ 
come the high road. The first question to 
determine in a case like yours is what is the 
proper w r idth of road that has been dedi¬ 
cated to the public use. As to this the clerk 
of the County Council would know best, and 
if you ask the road surveyor to do so, he 
will doubtless inquire from the clerk what 
the position is. Probably the proprietor of 
the adjoining land has some ground for his 
objections, so you had better not act upon 
the “permission” given you bv the road sur¬ 
veyor until you have definitely ascertained 
howr the matter stands.— Barrister.] 

Trees, etc., overhanging highway (Ama¬ 
teur Gardener). —Under the Highway Acts 
power is given to local surveyors to require 
the oVner o* occupier of a garden running 


Poultry losing their feathers.-I "i'l feel 
much obliged if you cm tell me why poultry lose the 
feathers on their neeks — in some eases all round the 
neck—ami if there is any cure or treatment. Most 
of my stork are young, and do not s<'<m in the 
slights degree unhealthy oiiierwise. They are not 
on Grass, hare well ventilated sleeping-house, are 
kept clean, and fed as follow s:- In the morning, 
meal, Pollard and boiled Turnips hot, plenty of 
Cabbage or green food at noon, and in the evening 
mixed poultry grain. Any information as to e ms** 
or treatment will much oblige. (Miss) E. S. Fraser. 

-My poultry (except ducks and bantams) were 

Hirst ini'ichtly list year from bareness of feathers 
on neck. head, and brea.-t. some had only one feather 
left in tail. It has begun again. The hen* seem to 
bo fond of picking at the combs and bare places. 
The liens are mostly heavy breeds, and are splendid 
layers 4.'.it eggs since January 1st from thirtyeix 
liens. Can you or any of your readers tell ino the 
cau-c of and cure for the unbuiltlines*?— CLYDESIDE. 

[There are three common causes of feather- 
picking -namely, idleness, lack of animal 
food, and uncleanliness. To overcome tho 
first, provide the birds with some occupation, 
such as burying the grain in chaff or straw , 
or suspending a Cabbage or Mangel from the 
roof of the scratching-shed to within a foot or 
so of the ground. The second cause is easily 
remedied—provide the fowls with a liberal 
supply of lean or granulated meat. Burying a 
piece of meat a few inches below tho surface 
and allowing it to decay, when the maggots 
come to the surface, provide the fowls with 
both exercise and food. The third cause is 
not difficult to overcome ; the birds should 
be well dusted with a disinfectant powder, 
paying particular attention to the parts be¬ 
neath the wings and on the breast and back. 
To cure, wash the parts with warm water, 
and well rub with vaseline or zinc ointment.] 


BIRDS. 


POST-MORTEM. 

Bullfinch fir. —The cause of death 

was inflammation of tho intestines, but 
whether this was due to some irritant or to 
a chill I cannot say, but probably the latter. 
Tho weather at this season is very 
treacherous, and many cage birds of this 
tvj)o succumb to cold in various forms— 
mainly, as I think, because they do not get 
enough exercise to keep their blood worm. 
It may have been so in the case of tb : “ 
finch.—J. Freeman. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— The brilliant sunshine 
of the last week or eo has made us look some¬ 
what anxiously for rain, and if it does not 
come, there will be a good deal of watering to 
do, especially among newly-planted things. 
A mulch will be useful, and surface-stirring 
with the hoe will check evaporation. The 
hoe is a better tool than the rake—in fact, 
except for preparing seed-beds, the rake is 
not much used. A very fine, close surface 
soon forms a crust on the surface, which 
cracks in the sunshine, and lets out the 
moisture. The thinning and transplanting of 
seedlings are best done after a shower. 
More hardy annuals may be sown for late 
blooming. Keep Sweet Peas moist, and have 
them well staked. There are artificial 
manures specially prepared for the various 
plants, and, as far as my experience goes, I 
think they are very useful. Later on, when 
the buds are forming, sulphate of ammonia is 
useful. If insects appear upon Roses, begin 
the attack at once, using Tobacco-powder or 
spraying with nicotine solution. Nicotine in 
some form holds the 6ame position foi 
aphides and other soft-bodied insects as sul¬ 
phur does for mildew. Finish planting 
Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, and 
other hardy plants. Sow a few 6eeds of the 
annual Grasses for mixing with cut flowers. 

Fruit garden. —Strawberries on raised 
beds may want water. I am assuming the 
mulching with long stable manure has beer, 
attended to. Raspberries have been trained 
and shortened. There is no advantage in 
leaving a crowd of young shoots at the base. 
Thinning the young shoots of Raspberries and 
other canes is as useful as disbudding fruit 
trees, such as Peaches and other trained 
trees, and this reminds us that disbudding is 
now in full swing, and should be followed up, 
without altogether denuding the branches o' 
every green shoot. The weather is delightful 
just now, but we do not know what is in 
front of us. We shall have more cold 
weather, and the young fruits may yet want 
the shelter of the foliage. The Plums and 
Cherries are quite white with blossom, and 
the Pears are full of promise, and Apples 
generally are fair. Fruit-trees trained on 
south walls where the borders are raised 
should be watered, as the sun and cloudless 
sky have great pow'er now. It will soon be 
time to look over the Gooseberry-bushes, 
and be prepared to attack the insects in the 
egg shape. A good wash of Quassia extract 
will be useful. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out Brussels 
Sprouts for an early crop, and give plenty o! 
room. We plant in rows 3 feet apart and 

2 feet apart in the rows. Brussels Sprout.- 
are useful when the Peas are over. I have 
planted Asparagus-beds and rows in trencher 

3 feet apart, as late as this, but it is late fot 
the work. For late planting the plants 
should be raised at home, so that they may 
not be long exposed. Water w'hen necessary*. 
The early beds or rows will now be in bear 
ing. If frost comes, the best heads will be 
sheltered with inverted flower-pots. Prepare 
sites for Vegetable Marrows, to give time for 
eeitl.ug. Prepare trenches for late Peas. 
Sow main crops of Long Beet and Inter¬ 
mediate Carrots. Make new plantations of 
Globe Artichokes. Plant Chinese Arti¬ 
chokes. Some may like these, but I do not 
think they will become popular. There was 
a fuss made about the Chinese Yam a good 
many years ago, when first introduced, but 
it has disappeared. I grew a good-sized bed 
of it, but no one cared for it. 

Conservatory. —During the bright period 
we are passing through a % little shnae has 
been beneficial to flowering % plant« and Palms, 
combined with free ventilation and damp 
floors at intervals. Weak liquid-manure will 
be helpful to plants in bud which have filled 
the pots with roots. Bamboos and Palms in 
tubs may also be helped in this way, but it 
is wasteful to give liouid-manure to plants 
which are very dry. First water with plain 
water, and then follow with the liquid- 
manure. A few good specimen Heaths lifted 
up a little will be attractive now. Banks of 
Azaleas and Pelargoniums are attractive to 
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! people who only want a blaze of colour, but 
I a good specimen of Erica Cavendishi or E. 

ventricosa, conspicuously placed among 
j Palms and other graceful-foliaged plants, 

| will be very effective as a break away from 
too much glare. Some of the Acacias are 
| still in flower, and variety is always pleasing, 
i Cytisus filipea, a graceful white-flowered 
| drooping species, when well grown, is very 
attractive, but I expect it is a scarce plant 
j now. Rambling Roses gently forced are in 
i dower now, and form a nice change, and tall 
I standards of Dorothy Perkins and others of 
I die same character will be useful for breaking 
j up flat groups. Climbers are growing freely 
! now', and their shade will be grateful on 
j bright days. They must be freely thinned, 

I and if planted out in the borders the roots 
: must be kept moist. Good plants of Humea 
I elegans now coming into flower are rather 
j nice objects when in bloom, and will give a 
peculiar spicy fragrance to the atmosphere 
: of the house. Tree-Carnations should form a 
, group at the cool end of the house when not 
! too much shaded. As the Azaleas go out of 
i dower, pick off all faded flowers and seed- 
i pods," and move to a house where the syringe 
i can be freely used. Sometimes they are 
j attacked by thrips, and the vaporiser should 
I be used before placing them in a house where 
! insects may do harm. Especially be careful 
! of taking any plants which are doubtful to 
| vineries. Schizanthus and Gladioli which 
1 are coming into flower will form dainty 
| groups. 

Forcing-house. —The work of this house in 
| preparing flowering plants for the conserva- 
j tory is now over for the present, as a supply 
I is being drawn from cooler houses, and at- 
I tention will be given now to providing plants 
! lor table decoration. These will include 
{ choice Ferns and stove plants. These for the 
i most part will be in small pots, the 5-inch pot 
! oeing the largest pot used, and well-grown 
i little plants in 3-inch and 4-inch pots are 
i very nice for various decorations. In addi- 
! lion to this work there are bests of young 
j things in the way of Begonias, .Poinset.ias, 
J Euphorbias, etc., that want warmth, mois- 
j ture, and shade to push them on. Perhaps a 
1 corner can be rigged up suitable for striking 
' ttose-cuttings taken from plants forced for 
j early blooming, as such cuttings will root 
I with certainty now. Of course, only vigorous 
j kinds are suitable to be on their own roots, 
[ and the delicate kinds, which require a foster 
parent, are not of much use in the average 
garden. 

Retarding-hOUSO.— This generally occu¬ 
pies a north position, and is very useful for 
.ceeping back Azaleas, Pelargoniums, etc. 
Jf course, the ventilation must be free, and 
atmospheric and root moisture supplied when 
required. We have always found this house 
in a northern aspect very useful, and one or 
more of these structures should be in every 
garden of any size. Besides the glass-house, 
•n times of emergency it is very easy to make 
a low canvas structure to keep plants, espe¬ 
cially in this Coronation year, when there is 
likely to be a demand for flowers, eic. A low 
canvas place may be useful in keeping many 
ihings under shelter for a time, especially 
Chrysanthemums in autumn and winter, and 
.he expense is trifling—just a few uprights, 
with builders' laths to hold things together 
and carry the canvas or whatever is used for 
covering. 

. Watering inside fruit borders.— Every 
gardener should know the condition of the 
nside borders where Vines, Peaches, etc., 
are planted, and for the most part I have no 
loubt he knows all about them, and does not 
require any teaching. But I have known 
instances where a mistake has been made, 
and trouble has come in consequence. Mil- 
clew' on Vines and red-spider on Peaches have 
been traced to a very dry condition of the 
roots at this season. I have known instances 
where a good man has gone wrong because 
he accepted statements about borders with¬ 
out satisfying himself as to the facts. It is 
really never safe to take too much for 
granted in this respect. The wise man probes 
things for himself, especially in the matter 
of the roots of fruit-trees under glass, and at 
this season, if the borders are well drained, 
it is not easy to overdo the ’watering, and the 


water may contain a little nutriment that 
will be of a beneficial character. 

Ripening Peaohes and Figs.— Figs are 
strong-rooting, and there must be no dry 
time with the view r of improving the flavour, 
as, besides the present crop, there is a second 
crop now coming on the young wood, and any 
check from dryness at the roots w ? ould be 
injurious, if not fatal, to the second crop. 
Figs for travelling, like Peaches, should be 
gathered a little before they are quite ripe. 
Figs may be packed in green leaves and 
packed in shallow boxes. Peaches are rather 
more difficult to deal with. For instance, if 
the trees have too much water at the finish, 
the flavour may be spoiled, and yet the roots 
must have sufficient moisture to finish the 
fruits properly. This is where experience 
comes in so useful. Young people, I know, 
think the old hands are too particular in cer¬ 
tain details, especially in ventilation and 
watering. Flavour is entirely dependent 
upon a right appreciation of these matters. 

E. Hobday.’ 


THE COMING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 15th .—Spring flowers and bulbs will 
shortly be removed from the beds and the 
latter prepared for the summer-flowering 
things. Where the beds are always occupied, 
something must be done to improve the soil 
as soon as possible. We have never found 
anything better than the garden rubbish 
which has been exposed to fire when cleaning 
up the yard, and has passed through a 
coarse screen to remove stones and bits of 
wood, forming an excellent top-dressing for 
beds. All plants grow and flower freely in 
it. 

May 16th.— Special attention ia paid to 
what is termed hardening off the plants in¬ 
tended for the beds. For the present all 
lender things will be exposed during the day 
and covered up again at night. When well 
hardened by exposure, the plants will bear 
a degree or two of frost without injury. 
Calceolarias, Stocks, and Asters have been 
altogether exposed for several days, and will 
be planted at once, as the w r ork of watering 
so many plants in small pots and boxes is 
very heavy. 

May 17th. —It used to be an axiom with us 
to begin bedding out about the 24th of May. 
Of course, hardier things would go out a 
little earlier. In no case would plants be 
taken direct from the glass protection to the 
beds without proper hardening, as a plant 
exposed too soon takes a long time to get over 
it and become established. Sub-tropicals 
will not be planted before the middle of 
June. The beds intended will be treated 
liberally, a little old hot-bed manure being 
forked in. 

May 18th .—Shifted on young Tree-Carna¬ 
tions intended for autumn and winter flower¬ 
ing. Stronger plants, which are rather pot- 
bound, will have been shifted into 6-inch and 
7-inch pots, to flower in June. Sowed Tur¬ 
nips and Spinach Beet. This makes a good 
institute tor Spinach in hot weather, and 
will be thinned to 6 inches apart. We have 
a warm spot on a south border that will be 
planted later with New Zealand Spinach now 
being hardened off. Planted out Brussels 
Sprouts for the autumn. Late plants are 
coming on. Sowed Walcheren Cauli.lowers. 

May 19th .—The weather is rather fickle, 
and we are hesitating about the removal of 
nets from the wall trees, and have decided 
to leave them a little longer; but in all gar¬ 
dening operations at this season it is neces¬ 
sary at times to act promptly, and in many 
respects it is better to wait and watch. 
Sowed beds of such tender herbs as Summer 
Savory, Basil, and Knotted Marjoram. 
These will come in for drying when ready. 

May 90th.— Newly-planted trees and shrubs 
are sprinkled every warm afternoon to 
'reshen up the foliage. This is a great help. 
Of course, all things recently moved have 
been mulched. The h< e is used freely when 
the surface is dry. This is specially attended 
to among young plants, now slowly moving. 
A loose surface not only cheoks weeds, but 
encourages the growth of seedlings, which 
should be carefully thinned. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly writ ten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —A ll who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fungus on Azalea leaves (T. Gawtie).— Your 
Azalea leaves have been attacked by a fungus—Exo- 
bacidium japonlcum. The best way is to pick off all 
the galls and bum them, and the sooner this is done 
the better. The white, powdery appearance on the 
galls is caused by the numerous spores of the fungus, 
by which it spreads to other buds and leaves. 

Mildew on Roses (M. Bush).— Dissolve an ounce 
of sulphide of potassium in two pints of hot water, 
then add enough cold water to make 2j gallons. 
Use a syringe with a very fine nozzle, and take c;<re 
that the undersides of the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted. Cold draughts and keeping the plants too 
wet or too dry are a fertile cause of mildew. See 
also reply to “ F. J. B.,” re “Rose Marshal Kiel 
failing,” on thus page. 

Tulips and Daffodils after flowering (J?. M., 
Chatham).— On no account cut the foliage off. If the 
bulbs are in a position from which they must be 
moved to make room for something else, then you 
should lift them carefully and lay them in in 6ome 
vacant place in the garden so that the foliage may 
ripen off. When this has taken place you may then 
lift them and dry them, keeping them cool until it 
is time to plant them again in the autumn. Do not, 
however, use them for any conspicuous position, as 
many of them possibly will not bloom. 

Wallflowers failing ( South East).—The disease 
which has attacked your Lilies has nothing to do 
with the death of the Wallflowers, which seem to 
have been attacked by some pest in the soil. Prob¬ 
ably you have the plants growing in too rich 6oil, 
which is a great mistake. The plants, being 6oft and 
gross in growth, often collap- e in the way yours have 
done when a cold snap overtakes them. Seeing all 
the plants in your garden are in bad health, due 
probably to insects in the soil, we should advise you 
to well dress the ground with lime. 

Rose Mardchal Niel failing (F. J. B.).—A few 
particulars regarding the treatment your plant has 
received and the soil in which it is growing would 
have enabled us to give a more satisfactory reply. 
We fear the cause of the shedding of the leaves and 
buds is too much moisture at the root, with a lack of 
.artificial heat. An overdose of artificial manure or 
incipient canker would also have the same effect. 
You made a mistake in cutting off the young shoot, 
which if well ripened would probably have given you 
some fine flowers. Should your plant appear to 
dwindle away you should throw it away and replace 
with a young, healthy specimen. 

Azaleas, Indian, treatment of (Amy M. 
Hilliard).— Cut out all the dead wood and any 
straggling branches may be cut back, then stand the 
plants in a humid atmosphere with a temperature 
of from 55 deg*, to 00 degs. to encourage growth. 
Then, when you see that they arc growing freelv, 
you may pot them, using a mixture of good peat 
and silver sand and potting firmly. Stand them in 
the house until you see that growth has been com¬ 
pleted, when they may be hardened off and stood 
out-of-doors so as to properly ripen the wood and 
help the formation of flower-buds. Take great care 
that the plants do not suffer from dryness when In 
the open air. An occasional dose of soot-water— 
say about once a fortnight—is very beneficial. Re¬ 
move under cover when there is any danger of 
frost. 

Chrysanthemums, date of flowering (Guy 
Davies).— Lady Fitzwygram, white, comes into flower 
in late September; Meduse, old gold, flowere in 
October; Vice President Hardy, yellow, shaded red, 
late September and October; Queen of the Exe, pure 
white. December; Ryecroft Beauty, blush-pink, Octo¬ 
ber; Baronne G. C. de Brailles, white, flushed pink, 
September; and Lillian, the other name you mention, 
we do not know. The late-flowering varieties you 
refer to should be first potted into 6-inch pots and 
finally into flowering pots, 9 inches or 10 inches In 
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diameter. You can flower them in pots 8 inches in 
diameter. Top the plants twice, as you suggest, and 
the last topping should be done at the end of June 
or early July. 

The African Hemp (Sparmannia africana) 
(Janette).—When this plant has attained a good size 
—that is to say, in pots from 12 inches to 15 inches 
in diameter—it will not need repotting every year, 
as it never flowers so freely when making strong 
growth as it will if the roots are cramped. If in 
your opinion the plant needs shortening back and 
repotting, the pruning should be done at once, and 
in a fortnight’s time it may be repotted in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. During the summer 
the plant must be stood where it is fully exposed to 
the sun’s rays. Given such treatment the wood is 
firmer, the leaves smaller, and the flowers more 
numerous than if the plant is kept under glees and 
more or less shaded. When out-of-doors and the pote 
are full of roots, an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
will be very helpful. The plant must be taken under 
cover before frost comes. 

Lillum auratum falling (Aberdeen).— It is but 
rarely that Lilium auratum does any good after the 
first year, whether in the open ground or in pots. 
This is not because the species is not hardy, or even 
not suited to the British climate, but because of the 
way the bulbs are weakened through their transit to 
this country. To more or less successfully perform 
this, the bulbs are denuded of their basal roots, and, 
frequently, when this is done, the fresh crop of roots 
for the coming year is already emitted from the 
bulbs. These being cut off to render packing more 
simple, no others are produced in a large number of 
instances, and the bulbs of all such perish after 
flowering. Those that continue to exist are those 
that emit fresh roots from below. These latter mue>t 
not be mistaken for the great mass of roots forming 
on the flower-stem of this Lily, which in very large 
degree is the result of circumstances already named. 

Growing the Ginger-plant (Zingiber officinale) 
(Mrs. Crosthwaite).— Under ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment this flowers in the autumn, only plants that are 
well established blooming in a satisfactory manner. 
Those who have weakly-looking specimens should 
make an effort to get them strong. Nine-inch or 
10-inch poU are very suitable sizes in which to grow 
the Ginger-plant. Even in a large pot a strong plant 
will often produce but one good shoot in a year, but 
if well cared for it will reach to a height of 5 feet, 
with a noble spike of flowers on the top. Frequent 
root-disturbance is bad. Repotting once a year, and 
that early in the spring, is all they require. Being 
plants with numerous strong roots and rather large 
leaves, they require a strong, holding soil to sustain 
them. A suitable compost is three parts turfy loam 
and one part peat, made pretty firm at the time of 
potting. Owing to the vigorous character of the 
growth* there is no plant more benefited by liquid 
stimulants than this, if given as soon as the flower- 
stems begin to rise. But it is not safe to apply the 
liquid before, or the result is likely to be nothing but 
leaves. In the case of amateurs, there is no doubt 
that this plant suffers sometimes during the summer 
months from the want of root-moisture, as a plant in 
active growth makes a good number of roots. Where 
it is not likely to be well attended to in this matter, 
it is better to stand it on the floor of the house, 
where the roots will be kept cooler, but it must have 
plenty of light and air. It is a good plan not to 
encourage the plant to form too many crowns; one 
strong flower-spike in a 9-inch pot is a9 many as it 
can support. For that reason some of the weakest 
crowns should be cut off when the plants are potted 
in the spring. They may be grown on to make 
flowering plants for the next year. It can be easily 
increased by division in the spring. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus Kale (H M. Browne).— This is a 
naturally late variety, forming a fine succession to 
other sorts, and it remains in use over a long period. 
Many make the mistake of sowing the seed too early. 
The second week in May Is quite early enough, and 
the plants 60 raised may be depended on, if planted 
on an open piece of ground not to come into u<?e 
until the other varieties of Kale are about over. 
Wherever quantities of green vegetables are in de¬ 
mand all through the spring months this Kale should 
be largely grown, while amateurs and cottagers would 
also find it to their advantage to grow a few rows 
of it. It is so hardy that it will come safely through 
a winter in which Broccoli often succumbs, and being 
of a dwarf, compact habit the plants can be set 
more closely together than is the case with other 
sorts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Size of tennis-court ( G. Crane).— The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single- 
handed game, and for a double-handed game 78 feet 
long and 36 feet wide. It ie divided across the middle 
of the length by a net, which is 3 feet 6 inches high 
at the posts and about 3 feet in the middle. The 
service lines are 21 feet from the net and parallel 
with it. 

Dimensions of croquet-lawn (G. Crane).—A 
full-sized croquet-lawn is 120 feet long by 90 feet 
w-ide. In a line through the centre of the ground 
two hoops and two pegs are placed, each of the peg* 
being 24 feet from the end boundary, the hoops fixed 
between them being 24 feet from each other, and at 
a similar distance from each peg. The four corner 
hoops must be in line with the pegs and at a distance 
of 21 feet from them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. D. Smith.— Any seedsman or horticultural 
eundriesman could supply such gloves as you inquire 
about. For a screen such as you wish you will 
find nothing better than a good Holly hedge. Well 
manure the ground and trench it deeply, and 

procure strong seedling plants.-C. If. Master.— 

A very fine form, and deserving of extended culti¬ 
vation.- Ir j/.—Simply make the soil firm round 

the seed! mv-, and take care that they are not what 
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is known as “ hanged i.e., see that the roots of the 
seedlings reach the bottom of the hole made by the 

dibber.- Mrs. Crosthwaite.— Kindly give the name 

of the Cypripcdium you inquire about.- Sunflower. — 

No, the only remedy is to grub the Dandelions up. 

- St. Leonards. — So, place the manure round the 

plants at once, and so help to retain the moisture 
and at the same time assist in their establishment. 

- Orchardleigl t. — It is jutt possible that the roots 

of the two Apple-trees you refer to were dry when 
planted. Try what a good soaking of water will do. 
Feeding them will do them no good. This must bo 
left until the trees are well established and bearing 

freely. Then is the time to feed.- H. B. Smith.— 

We should advise you to pick off all the flower-buds 
in order to encourage growth. Syringe the tree with 
Quas-ia extract and soft soap to destroy the green¬ 
fly, and pick off all the leaves, as evidently there w 

a grub which is causing the leaves to curl.- Leigh. 

— You cannot do better than plant hardy Heaths, of 
which there are now so mauy beautiful varieties. 
Among them you could plant Liliums, which would 
bloom in the late summer and early autumn and 
produce a fine effect. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—//. Edwards.— 1, Common 
Lungwort (Pnlmonaria officinalis); 2, Fumaria offici¬ 
nalis.- ll. B.— 1. Narcissus bicolor Empress; 2, N\ 

Emperor; 8, Anemone apennina; 4, Tussilago Fur- 

fora variegata.- F. G.—l, Justicia carnea; 2. 

Daphne Mezcreum; 3, Juniperus sinensis.- R. Jl. L. 

— 1, Pulmonoria officinalis; 2, Doronicum austriacum ; 
3, Ornithogalum nutans; 4. Pyrus Malus floribunda. 

-L. TP.—1, Pyrus spectabilis; 2, Lonicera tartarica. 

-.4. L. B.—l, The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia): 

2. Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, Cheiranthua Mar- 

shalli; 4,. Phlox subulata.- A. J. ll.— 1, Sedum acre 

aureum; 2, Saxifraga caespitosa; 3, Ornithogalum 

nutan*; 4, Epimedium pinnutum.- E. J. ll.—l. 

Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna); 2, Agathea 
ecelcstis; 3, Megasea cordifolia; 4. Doronicum excel- 

sum.- B. E. J — 1, Ribes sanguineum; 2, Prunus 

triloba fl.-pl.; 3, Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.: 4, Aubrietia, 

violacea.- ll. Smith.— 1, Pyrus Malus floribunda; 2. 

The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalensis); 3, 

Amelanchier canadensis.-IP. E. P.— 1, Ophiopogon 

Jab lira n variegatum; 2. Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.- 

Mrs. Cunningham.—1, Pyrin Malus floribunda; 2, An 

Azalea, please send in bloom.-J. F. G.— Impassible 

to name without flowers.- Col. Fetherstonhaugh.— 

]. Tulip Orange Beauty; 2, Hellehorus viridis.-- 

Proprietor— 1, The Wood Lily (Trillium grandi- 
florum); 2, One of the many forms of Narcissus in- 

eomparabilis.-./. TP. Morley.— 1, Aubrietia delto'dea, 

Campbell!; 2, Aubrietia deltoidea; 3, Aubrietia del- 

toidea gneca: 4, Pulmonaria officinalis.- T. R. 

Hardy.— The double Crown Anemone (Anemone 

coronaria fl.-pl.).-TP. D. Reynolds.— The Nodding 

Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans). 


Book received.—“ The Gladiolus: A Practical 
Treatise on the Culture of the Gladiolus, with Notes 
on its History, Storage, Diseases, etc.,” by M. Craw¬ 
ford, with un appendix by Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Vaughan’s Seed Stores, Chicago and New York. 


PHOTOQRAPH3 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© //Jr© to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and individual beauty of Hewer, 
tree, or plant. IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


FHOTOGRAFHIC COMPETITION- 
APRIL. 

The following is the name of the successful com¬ 
petitor in the photographic competition for April: - 
First prize:—Miss. L. H. PATERSON, 8tockbridge 
Cottage, Tilford, Farnham, for “Crocuses Growing 
in Grass at Lacock Abbey. Somerset.” 

Royal International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion, 1912—Mansion House Meeting.— The 

Lord Mayor has issued invitations for a Man¬ 
sion House meeting for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the success of the Horticultural In¬ 
ternational Exhibition, which will be held in 
London in May next year. The meeting will 
take place on May 10th, at three p.m., in the 
Egyptian Hall. Amongst those who are ex¬ 
pected t-o address the meeting are Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., Lord Rothschild, 
G.C.V.O., Lord Aldenham, the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Alderman Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart., 
and Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. The scheme 
I for the exhibition has already the patronage 
| of the King and Queen and Queen 
Alexandra. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rhododendron raoemosum.— This quite 
distinct species has been charming at Kew 
lately, where there is a good stock of it. The 
effect of it is excellent, and it is such a dis¬ 
tinct thing in habit that it is as precious ns 

any of the larger Rhododendrons from an out- ,. ,.,.v ~ , ... 

door garden point of view. It eeems easy of 1 variegation in all things as much as possible. 

The increase of variegated tilings in gardens 

_ h Haanlu nnlmiPoH flmuArinff Currant on ty en< ^ S * n ^ad false co ^ our * Happily, 

The deeply-eoloured flowering Currant rao -\ auoh tJlin die from diseoae in time 
(Ribes eanguineum splendens). — I put this variegat ion is usually only a symptom of 
plant out opposite water in the open land- i disease * 

scape, so to say, and I am well pleased with 
its fine effect. The old flowering Currant 


Variegated rook plants.—I see someone 
j maundering in Gardening Illustrated 
> about not being able to get some variegated 
| rock plant. 1 hope he will fail to do so. 
i Anything in worse taste than introducing 
i variegation among the beautiful plants of the 
I rock garden I cannot imagine. All who take 
an artistic view of gardening should abolish 


was always welcome, but this, in the intensity 
of its colour, far surpasses it, and is quite as 
free and as easily grown.—W. 

The now Kingcup (Caltha polypetala).— 
This is, I think, a great plant. I have had it 
in a tank,where it is very handsome, but I am 
going to put it on the edge of the lake in a 
bed of rich soil. Its effect is very striking, 
and no more precious hardy plant has been in¬ 
troduced. It seems easy of propagation, so 
that one day it will get into the wild garden, 
and take its place with our own Kingcup in 
wood, shaws, and marshes.—W. 

The vernal Gentian.— Someone has sent 
me blooms of this from bogs in the county of 
Clare. One is too apt to think of it a9 gene¬ 
rally alpine, and yet it is curious to think of 
its wide distribution. I believe it is also in 


8axlfraga eanota flowering twice.—I 

think it must be a very unusual thing for 
Saxifraga sancta to produce a second crop of 
flower-buds. They form here in November 
and December, and the flowers open towards 
the end of January. Early in February I saw 
a number of fresh buds, which very soon 
opened. Early in March, when a very large 
plant of sancta was in full flower, quantities 
of fresh buds formed, but have never opened 
During this month a few fresh flowers of 
Saxifraga apiculata have opened. This is 
quite a novelty to me.—E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Derw, Hellws-y-Coed. 

8piraea arguta.— This is one of the best 
of the shrubby Spiraeas, and is still much too 
little known, although occasionally referred 
to and recommended in your columns. The 
flowers come just before the foliage, but they 


Caultherla 8haJ.on.-I notice, on ? 226, j 
your correspondent D.” refers to Gaultheria I 
Shallon as Partridge-berry. With us, in the | 


Northumberland, and, that being so, it ought passed away ere the leaves open, 

to be more often seen in gardens than it has i Against a dark background, Spiraea arguta 
been. More grit and sand and poor soil, with i 13 yer J fine > Wlth ltfJ 8mall > lovely, snow- 
full exposure, ought to help, with no want ! wh *te flowers in countless numbers on the 

of water at anv time._W. 1 pliant branches. Its cultivation is easy, but 

' | it appears to prefer a dry situation in a 

j sheltered place, as late frosts are apt to spoil 
some of the earliest flowers. As a May- 

Eastern States, Partridge-berry means Mit- i °. w6rin 8 s ^ ub ( > a , time when *.* j* at ‘ t “ b * at 
chella repens, a charming little red-berried 1 th “ ? ear ’ lt 13 to reeommended.-Ess. 
creeper with evergreen leaves. This is also ' Saxifraga Rhfil auparba.— Dimmed a little 
kuown as Squawberry. Gaultheria Shallon I *>y the deeper colouring of some of the newer 
is the Salal or Shallon of the Pacific Coast, , Mossy Saxifrages, S. Rhei superba will vet 
extending from British Columbia to Northern ■ hold its own. A good grower, making big 
California. It may be called Partridge-berry i masses of fresh green foliage, covered in 
also, but I have always heard western people I April and May with crimson flowers, passing 
call it Salal.— Emily Taplin Royle, May - | off a little lighter, it constitutes a prominent 
woody N.J. I feature in the rock garden. Like other 

8alvla splendens Beauty Of Richmond.— Mossy Saxifrages, it delights in a cool place 
At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 1 in summer, and the north side of the rock 
Society, Mr. Russell, of Richmond, aroused I garden suits it well. Provided, however, it 
a deal of interest by the fine display of i does nofc 6uffer fr<)m drought »n summer, it 
grandly-flowered examples of Salvia eplen- j can do with a good deal of sun. It is cheaper 
dens Glory of Zurich. In addition to this than the “«wer varieties with crimson or 
he showed a new form—Beauty of Richmond P ink flowers, and is, I think, no less beauti- 
which is certainly full of promise. An ■ M. D. 

ample opportunity was afforded one of con- | Magnolia salioifolla.— In the Revue Hor- 
trasting Glory of Zurich with the newcomer, ticole M. Maurice de Yilmorin reports the ap- 
Compared with the now well-known kind, | pearance for the first time in his arboretum at 
Beauty of Richmond forms a far more sturdy Barres, this year, of blooms of the Magnolia 
growing plant, with more massive flower- salicifolia maxima, a rare Japanese epecies, 
spikes and larger flowers. Another feature j belonging to the Gwillimia section. On 
which will be greatly in its favour is that j April 2nd this 9 hrub, which is just under 
the flowers, from their greater substance, do 5 feet high, was covered with buds; some of 
not drop so readily as those of the otlftfr I the flowers were already fully out, and there 
form.^X. ■ was eVerV pYtfmise of a magnificent floVerihg, 
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simultaneously, or nearly so, with that of M. 
stellata. Unfortunately, the frosty weather 
which came about April 3rd and 4th com¬ 
pletely destroyed both buds and flowers. M. 
de Vilmorin describes the blooms as of fair 
size, all white, and of a somewhat contracted 
Tulip-shape. 

Tulipa Gesneriana major.— Of the late, 
flowering Tulips one of the most striking is 
T. Gesneriana major. Its vivid colour, en¬ 
hanced by the bluish-black spot at the ba6« 
of each petal, would alone recommend it; 
but in addition it may be had with exception¬ 
ally long stems. It is sweetly scented, of 
large size, and its foliage acts as an admirable 
foil to the bloom. While it is usually grown 
in the border or bulb-quarter, its time of 
blooming may be hastened by lifting the bulbs 
and forwarding them in a cool-liouse or 
frame. This, except in unavoidable demands 
for cut flowers, is not to be recommended, as 
it naturally tends to weaken the bulb, to the 
detriment of its flowering for a year or two. 
Blooming approximately at the same time, 
T. Ophir d’Or makes a fine companion in 
yellow, and T. CEnone supplies an ideal 
white.— Kbt. 

The Kew Broom (Cytisus kewensis).— 
There are few more charming plants' in the 
rock garden in early May than Cytisus kew¬ 
ensis, and which ought to be found in every 
rock garden throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It is one of the plants 
of which it may be said that the longer we 
are acquainted with it the more it becomes 
appreciated and the greater the admiration 
it attracts. As it assumes larger dimen¬ 
sions, its beauties become even more ap¬ 
parent. Cytisus kewensis is a gem for trail¬ 
ing over the rockwork, the long, pliant 
branches being thickly wreathed with bloom 
and delighting us all with their wealth of 
soft, creamy-yellow flowers. Its true place 
is hanging over the rockwork, and when in 
bloom it covers this as with a veil of beauti¬ 
ful flowers. It seems to like a sunny place, 
and is easily grown in any garden soil.—Ess. 

Kerria Japonloa flore-pleno.— Just now 
this Kerria is very fine against one of the 
old walls at Hampton Court, where its bright 
yellow blossoms serve to light up the other¬ 
wise sombre surroundings. From ite early 
flowering, this Kerria is, when treated as an 
open bush, sometimes apt to have its blos¬ 
soms injured by cutting winds and late frosts, 
for which reason it does better on a wall. It 
is a very old plant in gardens, yet, strange 
to say, the typical single-flowered kind wa< 
not introduced till within a comparatively 
recent period. The type is much less 
vigorous than its double-flowered variety, 
forming a dense-growing, spreading shrub, 
usually from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. Inas¬ 
much as the double-flowered kind was grown 
years before we had any knowledge of the 
single one, the Kerria in this respect stands 
on a par with Prunus triloba and Viburnum 
tomentosum, of both of which the double 
kinds were for years regarded as the typical 
forms. —X. 
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Phlox 8ubulata Nelson!.— A gem among 
the lovely dwarf Phloxes of the subulata sec¬ 
tion is that called P. e. Nelsoni, raised by the 
late Rev. J. G. Nelson, of Aldborough. It is 
still the finest of its class, with white flowers, 
and, as one sees it trailing over the stones of 
the rock garden, he cannot fail to be delighted 
with its close sheet of almost virgin-white 
flowers. It is of closer habit of growth th&n 
many others of the section to which it be¬ 
longs. In May it is one of the most beautiful 
of our rock garden plants, is hardier than 
are some of the other kinds, and does not 
suffer in the slightest with me when such 
varieties as Vivid are seriously injured by an 
unusually hard winter—by which I do not 
mean one of exceptionally severe frost, but 
one of those in which the alternations of frost 
and thaw are so serious in their effects on 
certain plants. I find it does best on a sunny 
elope or terrace where it is not too dry at the 
roots, but where the soil is well drained.— S. 
Arnott. 

The 8triped Squill (Puschkinia scilloides) 
—a l08t Oharmer.— I have lately seen in a 
weekly paper —Country Life , I think—that 
this is the same as P. libanotica. They are 
wholly distinct; and what has become of the 
smaller and more charming plant I do not 
know. Several times, in applying for it, 
nurserymen have sent me P. libanotica. The 
plant which is lost is the true Puschkinia, 
with a small and charming little flower, 
and is one of the most beautiful plants for 
the rock garden. The Snow Glories from 
Asia Minor seem to have diverted attention 
from this little plant, they being more 
showy; and, in one way or another, I fear 
the little plant has gone out of cultivation, 
unless Mr. T. Smith, of NeWry, Mr. Amos 
Perry, or some other of the great growers 
of hardy flowers has got it. It was beauti¬ 
fully drawn for me by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
and is very well engraved in “The English 
Flower Garden.” I see it stated there that 
it is the same as libanotica, but wrongly, 1 
think, or it must be a very dwarf and dis¬ 
tinct form of it.—W. 

Anemone nemorosa Allenl.— That lovely 
Wood Anemone A. Robinsoniana has given 
us several charming varieties raised from its 
seeds, although it may be safely said that 
none of its descendants are ever likely to 
oust it from our gardens. The late Mr. 
James Allen was one of those who were suc¬ 
cessful. in raising new varieties from A. 
Robinsoniana, and among them was one 
which has been called Alleni, in honour of 
its raiser. It resembles Robinsoniana in 
some respects, but differs from that lovely 
Wood Anemone in its growth being taller 
and in the flowers being borne on longer 
steins. Then the blooms, rather larger in 
size, are more mauve in their tone of colour¬ 
ing than those of the other. One cannot 
displace A. Robinsoniana from our affections, 
but both Windflowers may well be cultivated. 
Its defect with me lies in its sparser flower¬ 
ing habit, and I should be glad to hear from 
others if this fault is apparent in other 
places.— S. Arnott. 

Aubrletla8.—When talking one day to an 
enthusiastic gardener, he spoke with high 
hopes of the introduction of “double” Au- 
bnetias. Probably there would be a great 
charm about a mass of Aubrietia studded all 
over with countless little double blossoms, 
provided such “doubles” retained the com¬ 
pact habit and freedom of flowering of the 
singles, and also that the right degree of 
doubleness was obtained—but, before we talk 
of doubles, must we not get good singles? 
I look in vain for the really good single. 
Nature has got her colour-box mixed in the 
production of this lovely rock plant. Each 
one wants a separate rock garden all to itself, 
and though I am one who thinks the subject 
of colour schemes and colour clashing can be 
overdone and much overwritten, yet who will 
deny that these Aubrietias almost hit one 
another and damage nearly all their neigh¬ 
bours? I suppose their glorious wealth of 
blossom and robust character are some com- 

f >ensation. Lavender is certainly a beauty— 
arge, free, and good—and one is momentarily 
delighted with the purples of Dr. Mules, 
Prichard’s Al, or J. S. Baker, but where to 
place them is a problem—and what can we 


say of such colours as Fire King, Leiehtlini, 
or even the fine-flowered Moerheimi ?—E. 
Ballard. 

Double Wallflower Harpur Crewe.— This 
old double Wallflower cannot be raised from 
seeds as we do the ordinary double Wall¬ 
flowers, which, by the way, seem to be less 
cultivated than they were in former years. 
It has to be increased from cuttings, taken 
when the plant has bloomed, and either with 
or without a “heel” of the old wood 
attached. It is a neat-growing plant if kept 
cut back a little after it has flowered, but is 
all the better of occasional renewal, espe¬ 
cially as old plants sometimes succumb to 
severe winters, although this Wallflower is 
practically a perennial. It bears a number 
of good heads of small, double, yellow 
flowers, which are deliciously fragrant. One 
finds no difficulty in keeping up a stock if 
the cuttings are taken off timeously and 
struck as suggested. A potful or two of 
young plants kept in a frame all winter will 
come in very serviceably at any time ; but 
young specimens, planted in a dry soil in 
early autumn, have every chance of coming 
through the winter without injury. A sunny 
position on the rockery answers well for it, 
but it will also grow and flower satisfactorily 
in the border.—S. A. 

Aubrietia Moerheimi.— Within recent 
years the Aubrietias, or Purple Rock Cresses, 
have become exceedingly numerous, and we 
have now among them a great variety of 
colouring. The development of these Aubrie¬ 
tias has been accompanied by a change in the 
size and form of the flowers, so' that the 
choice of varieties is rather puzzling at times. 
One of the prettiest of these, with flowers of 
a rose colour, is A. Moerheimi, which origi¬ 
nated in a continental nursery, and which 
well deserves a good and prominent position 
on any rockery. The plant is free from the 
looseness of growth which detracts so greatly 
from the appearance of some of its kindred 
plants, and the flowers are numerous enough 
to satisfy anyone. They are also of good size, 
and of a bright, clear rose shade, which calls 
for praise from all who admire these Purple 
Rock Cresses. The habit of A. Moerheimi, 
combined with its freedom of flowering and 
the attractive colour tone of the blooms, will 
always render it a most useful plant for the 
rock garden or the wall, as well as .for the 
various other situations suited to Aubrietias. 
Brighter than the pretty Bridesmaid, A. 
Moerheimi is one of the finest of its class.— 
S. Arnott. 


Three Heaths from Guernsey.— I send you 
a spray of Erica arborea alpina, which plant 
you told me of. I had no idea that there was 
such a form, and after many futile inquiries, 
I at last ventured to address Colonel Prain, 
of Kew. He very generously sent me a nice 
young plant. It, however, failed to flower 
last year, but this season it is charming, and 
I am here enclosing a spray of it, as also two 
others of the same type. This Spanish form 
(E. a. alpina), is a very dense-growing form, 
and it is interesting to notice how its growth 
repeats itself in the dense setting on of the 
blooms. The flowers have taken a long time 
to open, and it appears to be quite the latest 
to bloom of its group. And now to your 
query re Daphne japonica. You say : “Is it 
not what we used to call indica?” In a 
general way, it is very close to D. indica 
rubra, but appears* to be a Japanese form of 
that plant. It is always readily distin¬ 
guished by the golden margin to the leaf. 
The habit is much more shrubby— i.e. y it is 
less straggling—and it is very much hardier 
and freer to flower. I am sending Erica ar¬ 
borea (type) and E. a. Veitchi, which I ad¬ 
mire, also the E. a. alpina. E. a. codonodes 
is past with us some time since.—H. C. 
i Smith. 


Pyrus Scheldeokerl.— This Pyrus, which, 
according to the Kew Hand List, is a hybrid 
between Pyrus prunifolia and Pyrus flori- 
bunda, is largely used in the spring decora¬ 
tion of the gardens at Hampton Court. 
Many of the beds are just now very beautiful, 
and in some of the mixed ones this Pyrus 
plays an important part. The plants, about 
3 feet in height, are laden with flowers of a 
rich rosy-red in the bud state, but somewhat 
paler after expansion. One bed is carpeted 


with the eempact form of Alyssum saxatile. 
Forget-me-not, and Primula cortusoides in 
variety. Over this carpeting are plants of 
Cvtisus praecox about 18 inches high, well 
overtopped by this Pyrus. The effect is de¬ 
cidedly pleasing and uncommon. It is also 
employed in other combinations. In one in¬ 
stance it springs from a groundwork of For¬ 
get-me-not, yellow Auriculas, and Pink 
Tulips. It is not alone for the furnishing of 
flower-beds that this Pyrus claims recogni¬ 
tion, for, in common with Pyrus floribunda 
and its variety atrosanguinea, it is a beauti¬ 
ful tree for a small lawn, or in the case of a 
laiger expanse of Grass, half-a-dozen speci¬ 
mens or so may be arranged in a clump at 
such a distance from each other as to allow 
of ample space for their natural development 
and yet sufficiently close to form an effective 
group.—X. 

The Mexican Orange - flower (Choisya 
ternata).—It is regrettable to notice the in¬ 
jury done to the above in many gardens by 
the spell of bitter weather experienced dur¬ 
ing the week ending April 8th. The plants 
are not so bad on walls as in the open, but 
in all cases where the foliage had gone con¬ 
siderably above the top of the wall and was 
exposed to the full force of the wind it is 
quite brown, and the peculiar spectacle Is 
presented of the unexpanded flower-heads 
w'ith the white just perceptible above a lot 
of dead leaves. In all coses like this it is 
advisable to sacrifice this top bloom for the 
present season, and cut hard back to soma 
strong, short, healthy shoot. In fact, this 
visitation may tend to the more general 
following of the proper treatment of the 
Choisya as a wall plant— i.e.y a fairly good 
annual thinning out of weakly stuff and the 
encouragement of lower growths. As it is, 
one generally sees a mass of foliage above 
the wall, where, as above noted, it is very 
liable to be nipped, the centre and base being 
bare. Disappointment is apt to follow the 
non-observance of judicious pruning and 
training, and the plant is condemned 
through want of care on the part of the 
grower. When grown in shrub form in the 
open it should never be planted in exposed 
situations, and here, too, a somewhat free 
use of the knife is necessary to keep it 
within bounds. It is* very easily propagated. 
Shoots at the base of the plant slightly slit 
and pegged into a bit of good soil and kept 
moist will make fine plants in twelve months. 
-E. B. S. 

plant societies.— The subject of plant 
sccieties is now continually cropping up. 
The weak spot of these societies appears to 
be that they create a kind of craving— 
almost amounting t-o a mania—for some par¬ 
ticular plant or class of plants, ignoring 
everything else, however beautiful it may 
be. The result of this is to include a vast 
number of new varieties, or, perhaps more 
correctly, new' names, till the tangle becomes 
past unravelling. The Sweet Peas of the 
present day afford a good illustration of this, 
for, despite the lists of too-much-alike varie-. 
ties, some of the others differ but very 
slightly. Since the formation of the Carna¬ 
tion Society we have also been inundated 
with new varieties, till the lists now include 
a vast number. If the Daffodil Society be¬ 
comes an established fact, and the varieties 
increase in number as the Sweet Peas and 
Carnations have done, there will be some 
confusion, for I have been present at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
for the last two years and have come to the 
conclusion that a vast number of names 
needs to be eliminated, not to be added to. 
This booming of some particular plant may 
be remunerative from a dealer’s point of 
view, but the cause of horticulture does not 
benefit by it. What good did the Potato 
craze of a few years ago do to anyone except 
the few who sold at exorbitant prices, and 
how much better are the Potatoes of to-day 
than they were before that time?—X. 


Index and Binding Oaees for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXI1. of Gaadmiwo Rlus- 
teatid it now ready (price id., poet free Z\d.\ The 
Binding Cate for the tame volume it alto available (price 
1«. 6d , by poet 1«. 9(2.). The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together , 
the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2e., port free. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WHITE GLORIES OF THE SNOW. 

It is difficult indeed to imagine any Glory of 
the Snow more beautiful than Chionodoxa 
Luciliae, the one beet known, with its flowers 
of lovely blue, whose beauty is heightened by 
the white eye, which forms eucn a con¬ 
spicuous feature of that charming plant. As i 
we look admiringly upon a mass of that ex¬ 
quisite flower, it 6eems almost heresy to de¬ 
clare that we have still room in our affections 
for any variety of colouring among these 
Glories of the Snow. Yet we cannot but | 
admire the white variety, C. Luciliae alba, a 
few flowers of which are shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, from a photograph in a 
Scottish garden. The illustration fails to do 
justice to the beauty of such a flower as this, 
almost vie’ng in purity with the Snowdrop, 
and with a grace of habit and mien all its 
own. It is as easily cultivated as any of the 
other Chionodoxas. The little group in the 
illustration was growing on a low bank, ) 
which is the happy home of a few of the 


lata from the Himalayas, malacoides from 
China, verticillata (by Sir John named 
Boveana) from Abyssinia, obconica from 
Japan, Palinuri from Italy, Auricula from 
Switzerland, Forresti from Tibet, viscosa 
from Piedmont, involucrata from Northern 
India, frondosa from the Alps, and rosea 
from Northern Asia. Added to these was 
our one hybrid so far, kewensis. Yet, with 
all these, from so many diverse parts of the 
world, how many species remained unrepre¬ 
sented ! Would that someone would at some 
time stage all known species ! In addition 
to the hybrid kewensis, we seem now to have 
a second, and a very rich-coloured one, in 
the product of crossing obconica with 
japonica.—A. D. 

SWEET PEAS FOR EXHIBITION. 

An exceptional prize is being offered by a 
leading newspaper for the best twelve sprays 
of Sweet Peas. This is causing a great stir 
among amateur cultivators generally. There 
will be mAny readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated included, and I would, therefore, like 


dries out all too readily in a hot summer. 
Deep digging and an abundant supply of 
manure, w-ith copious watering, have got over 
this difficulty. But nothing is left to chance. 
An early beginning is made, and the young 
plants are carefully tended, so that they shall 
have formed ample roots before hot weather 
6ets in. Light ground has certainly this ad- 
; vantage: Roots are readily made early in 
the season. I know of a leading grower who 
has exceptionally good, sweet loam. Here is 
a case where comparatively little labour is re¬ 
quired. But heavy land must be stirred 
deeply, taking care to keep the bottom in its 
place, and adding light manure, such as that 
from the horse, as well as decayed leaves. 
Generally, I think those who sow the seeds 
in autumn have a great advantage ; still, this 
season may be favourable to good growth, 
and I believe the show for the great prize is 
to be late in July. The person who will win 
it will be one, to my thinking, who has well 
prepared the ground, not so much as to what 
is put in in the way of manure, but made 
free and deep for the root-run. Strong 
plants are needed for this, and it is only from 



Chionodoxa Luciluu alba. From a photograph by Mr. 8. Arnott, Dumfriea. 


choicer hardy Ferns. The companionship of 
Fern and Chionodoxa is a distinct gain, and 
the association a happy one. Planted 
5 inches or 6 inches deep, the Chionodoxas do 
well in the hardy fernery. The white varie¬ 
ties of C. Luciliae are more expensive than 
are those with blue and white flowers, but 
they are worth the additional cost, not so 
much in comparison w ? ith the others, but 
because of their own intrinsic beauty. Other 
white Chionodoxas can be had, but none will 
be found more beautiful than C. Luciliae 
alba. This little group appeals to me, seeing 
that the bulbs were sent me by the late Max 
Leichtlin. S. Arnott. 

Primula species.— Not of the florists’ 
order, but simply Primula species, showing 
their family characteristics as presented in 
their native habitats, and, on the whole, a 
modest show, yet singularly interesting to all 
lovers of hardy plants, was the dozen diverse 
Primulas which that earnest amateur gar¬ 
dener, Sir J. T. D. Llewellyn, Bart., brought 
from his Welsh garden to the National Auri¬ 
cula Society’s show at the Horticultural Hall 
on the 25th ult. These included P. denticu- 


to offer a few suggestions. In the first place, 
most persons think the show for such a prize 
will be so gigantic that it will be almost an 
impossibility to judge the flowers. With 
tliis I cannot agree, for my experience of the 
most important exhibition of Sweet Peas— 
namely, that of the National Society for the 
flower, is that we find a few—certainly not 
more than half-a-dozen—growers put up 
blossoms of superlative excellence, and the 
rest are just fair in comparison. And, again, 
there is no difficulty for a good judge to pick 
out, say, the best Rose or the best Chrysan¬ 
themum bloom among thousands. So, in this 
case, I am prepared to see, when the time 
comes, a few exhibitors pretty close to each 
other as regards merit, and the rest some 
distance behind. This should not discourage 
anyone. 

Some have, of course, an advantage in the 
matter of natural soil, yet here, again, there 
is little that an enthusiast cannot remedy. I 
am interested in a grower; that i6 to say, I 
see his Sweet Peas almost daily—who has 
produced flowers that have won the “ blue 
riband ” of the Sweet Pea prizes, and he has 
to deal with alight, sandy, hungry soil, which 


; such that we can produce flowers that will 
wdn in great competitions. 

A stumbling-block to amateurs will be their 
desire to feed the plants in their infancy with 
patent manures. This is a great mistake. 
The roots cannot take such up when the plants 
are tiny, and they are more than likely to be 
killed outright. I come across many instances 
of this. Only a few days back I 6aw Sweet 
Peas the plants of which had just developed 
healthy little leaves, suffering from a dress¬ 
ing of soot, that had been watered in and left 
a thick sediment on the surface of the soil, 
which quite prevented air going to the roots, 
which were in pots. The time a great deal of 
good may be done by stimulants is well on 
in the season, when the flower-buds appear, 
and there are ample foliage and abundance 
of roots to assimilate them. Even the best- 
grown blooms in other ways are spoiled by 
the too-free use of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia. Unless very carefully handled, 
they cause the flowers on the 6tem to run a 
distance from each other, which is a fault, 
besides producing blooms that fail to last 
when cut. 

Giant Sweet Peas must have had the 
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strength of the plant concentrated upon a 
limited number of sterna, therefore it will be 
well to determine their number at the start. 
Whether in a row by themselves or in clumps, 
I would plant from 9 inches to a foot apart. 
Should the seeds be sown in spring, as many 
have been, they may be put in the ground 
thicker than this, to allow for mishaps, and be 
ultimately thinned to the distance named. 
When the plants are about 6 inches high, they 
will be throwing strong, sucker-like growths 
near the base. Select two of these on each, and 
keep all others pinched away as they come. 
The two selected should be tied to stakes 
early in their career, and be trained upright 
throughout the season. 

Fortunately, Sweet Peas produce blossoms 
freely, but it is of great importance that the 
sprays be cut off before they are fully de¬ 
veloped, and opened in water. This may 
continue up to about a fortnight before the 
exhibition takes place. Then, to throw all 
the strength of the plant into developing big 
blooms, take away the tips of the leading 
stems. This may seem a waste, but the 
object being a valuable prize, everything 
must lead up to it, and really, after this has 
been done, and the show is past, if side- 
growths are allowed to come at will, there 
will soon again be abundant blossom. I 
should have stated that up to the time the 
blooms are wanted all side growths, not 
flower-buds, should be taken off. This is a 
daily detail. ■ . 

In regard to ' the exceptional prize men¬ 
tioned, I will hazard the opinion that the 
finest developed flowers will win. It will not 
be for blending of colours, or for any particu¬ 
lar colour (unless stated). That being so, 
were I an amateur, I w’ould choose those sorts 
which produce the biggest blooms, and which 
are in colour distinct and attractive. I 
would not grow too many sorts. Certainly 
the first in my regard would be Elsie Herbert, 
an extra large bloom, with w’hite ground and 
picotee edge of rose. Sunproof Crimson is 
one of the largest and most effective. Some 
would prefer Evelyn Hemus to the first- 
named. The differ^ice is that the ground¬ 
colour of the latter-named is light buff. 
Miriam Beaver is large and telling in its 
shade of salmon-pink, but there may be a 
difficulty in obtaining it true, in which case I 
would choose Mrs. Hugh Dickson. Dazzler 
would be a fine, rich red—perhaps hardly 
large enough. Unfortunately, Audrey Crier 
is not true to character, otherwise there are 
few Sweet Peas more striking than this lovely 
pink. A fine pink is Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, 
bold and on long stems. John Ingman is one 
of the largest, but its rosy-carmine shade is 
hardly so clear as in Sunproof Crimson. Mrs. 
Andrew Ireland is a large variety, with 
flowers that have two shades of rose, and is 
very striking. H. S. 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 

So far as my recollection goes, the destruc¬ 
tion wrought among a few early spring 
flowers by birds seems to be of comparatively 
modern origin. I do know that many years 
ago, even in childhood days, birds would de¬ 
vour all the seeds they could get at on grant 
Sunflowers when these began to harden in 
the summer ; but it was, in such case, clear 
that the object was food, as Sunflower-seeds 
are greatly appreciated by birds. During 
the many years I was engaged in seed-grow*- 
ing at Bedfont, and used to flower thousands 
of Primroses and Polyanthuses, I never met 
with a single instance of injury being done 
to the blooms by birds. The chief—and, in¬ 
deed, only—trouble experienced was with the 
double orange and lemon African Marigolds. 
These flowers, left to mature seeds, became 
special favourites for birds’ depredations. 
What particular birds were guilty of this 
injury I am not sure, but the blame was laid 
on the chaffinches. So great was the harm 
done, that, to save flowers from destruction, 
it became needful to tie pieces of muslin 
over each head, and even that was not always 
successful. I never could find what the birds 
sought for in committing this injury, except 
that tiny black inseots, like the Turnip- 
beetle, frequently harboured in the blooms, 
and it may have been that seeking for these 
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insects led to the attacks. Certainly, neither 
the petals nor seeds were eaten, but were 
thrown on the ground. It was to me in¬ 
tensely irritating to see splendid, massive 
blooms, of great size, thus destroyed, but I 
did not attribute the injury to sheer mischief, 
as some persons have done. 

Whether birds attack Crocus or Polyan¬ 
thus blooms, they do so for some intelligent 
reason, food no doubt being the primary one. 
My first experience of birds with Polyan¬ 
thuses was here in Kingston some eighteen 
years ago. I had raised and planted out in 
front of the shrubbery borders of our County 
Hall gardens several hundreds of strong 
plants. These I looked to to give a fine show 
of bloom the following April. Curiously 
enough, all the plants were blind, and on 
examining them I found the sparrows had 
picked out the buds while forming little 
clusters in the centres of the plants. From 
that time, nowhere, apparently—not even at 
Hampton Court, where huge numbers of fine 
plants are put out to bloom each winter— 
does it seem possible to secure a good show 
of bloom without using black cotton liberally 
among them. To attack these flowers now 
almost everywhere seems to be a kind of 
craze with birds, and I believe the chief 
depredators are the common house sparrows. 
What birds find in these flowers or in those 
of Crocuses—the yellow especially—I do not 
know. 

However, serious as is the trouble, if birds 
are permitted unrestrictedly to extend their 
injury to other flowers—and there is no 
reason why they should not do so—it will be¬ 
come a contest between sentiment for birds 
and the same for flowers. So far as the gar¬ 
dener is concerned, remembering what he has 
to suffer from certain of the feathered tribe 
when they destroy dormant fruit-buds whole¬ 
sale, eat his seedlings, devour his Peas, prey 
on his fruit, and do many other destructive 
acts, it will not do to look to him for much 
bird sentiment. He will favour his garden 
before those creatures. It is a strong point 
with bird enthusiasts that, but for the abun¬ 
dance of birds, our gardens would be eaten 
up with insects. It is a fair question to ask 
whether insect pests are less potent or preva¬ 
lent now than they were in the old days, 
when boys ruthlessly ravaged birds’ nests, 
and there was no legal protection afforded 
them. Generally, I fear the birds have so 
far reciprocated the protection which the law 
gives them by proving more destructive than 
ever in gardens. Insect pests we may de¬ 
stroy, if we can, wholesale, but the birds we 
dare not; hence, as between the birds and 
the insects, we are, indeed, in that pitiable 
position of having to choose the greater of 
two evils. _ t A. D. 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

FLOWER8 ON GALVANISED ROOFS.— I see that 
you quote from Country Life a suggestion by 
Miss Jekyll to cover corrugated iron roofs 
with plants. I have one which would be all 
the better of being so covered, but there are 
one or two things I should like to know in 
connection with the subject. I was once 
greatly delighted by seeing a small roof over 
a boat kept on a lake covered with Cerastium, 
and it was this which gave me the idea of 
covering my roof with plants. That over the 
boat was made of corrugated iron also, and I 
was informed that the plants had been there 
for a good number of years. The principal 
thing m my mind is the question of the dura¬ 
tion of the* iron, which, I fear, may be short, 
on account of the moisture causing rust 
through the galvanised coating. It would, 
therefore, be a favour if those who have tried 
plants on such a roof could tell us how long 
they have had them on a corrugated iron roof, 
and, if they have been there for several years, 
if there is any noticeable effect on the iron in 
the way of causing rust. I think this is a 
point worth considering, seeing that it is a 
question of expense, and it is possible that 
someone may help us in solving the difficulty 
of the decay of the roofing, if this is really 
caused by the plants above. A corrugated 
iron roof in the garden is hideous, and the 
suggestion of covering it With plants is an ex* 
tfeuent one. May I ask if anyone has tried 


a layer of pitch or asphalt before putting the 
soil on euen a roof ? 

London Pride on a wall.—A near friend 
of mine has a low, shady retaining wall at 
the end of his garden. On this wall he has 
been planting a number of things, and now 
that they are becoming established it is worth 
looking at, inasmuch as it affords come hints to 
a beginner. I have been much struck with the 
way in which the common London Pride has 
grown, and how’ pretty it looks on this'wall, 
which is almost quite upright, having only 
what my friend calls “a slight batter.” It 
looks remarkably well even now*, and last 
year it gave a “lacy ” sheet of flower, which 
conveyed to me a fresh impression of the real 
beauty of this common old plant. I am pur¬ 
posing putting up a similar w’all, and I could 
wish for nothing prettier than the London 
Pride on it, were it not for that desire which 
seems to exist among most of us, to have 
plants which are not so common. So I think 
of planting some other Saxifrages of the 
same class as S. umbrosa. My friend goes 
into ecstasies regarding one he saw, called S. 
primuloides. Then I have a plant of S. An- 
drew’si and one of S. rotundifolia, and I have 
been recommended to try S. taygetea. It 
seems to me that we have not yet realised the 
worth of these shady retaining walls, which 
would be both prettier and more easily kept 
than some of the Grass slopes often seen. 

The double Wood Anemone.— I suppose 
there are few of us who can cultivate all the 
Anemones,* but we can, at any rate, all admit 
a few, and I think we should never forget our 
own Wood Anemone. I put the variety 
Robinsoniana in the foreground, and I also 
like the double one, Anemone nemorosa 
fl.-pl. I am not specially enamoured of 
double flowers, but I cannot exclude this 
double Wood Anemone. It is very pretty, 
and its button-like flowers are so pure in 
their white, and look so well above the neat 
leaves of the plant, that I cannot rank it 
among the double flowers I care nothing for. 
It is apparently as easily grown as Robin¬ 
soniana, and I think those who do not pos¬ 
sess it may well plant it in some of their 
shady corners. I find plants in such places 
finer than those which are in the sun—a thing 
only to be expected when we think of where 
we see the common Wood Anemone growing 
wild. 

Snowdrops among Ferns.— May I be 
allowed to join with Mr. Cornhill in advo¬ 
cating the use of Snowdrops among Ferns. 
As your correspondent has so well pointed 
out in your issue of April 29th, Snowdrops 
brighten up the places in which hardy Ferns 
are grown. I have a little slope of hardy 
Ferns, and, having read that early bulbs are 
excellent for such places, I followed the ad¬ 
vice, and planted some Snowdrops and 
Scillas among my Ferns. The result has 
been gratifying, and I think I may with ad¬ 
vantage add a few more things. I should like 
to ask Mr. Cornhill or any other reader if 
he has planted Cyclamen neapolitanum, of 
which your contributor writes so pleasantly 
at the same time, and if he thinks this Cycla¬ 
men would do w’ell among thinly-planted 
Ferns. I know that the flowers would not 
show much, as the Ferns would be in their 
greenery when the flowers of the Cyclamen 
come, but I think the marbled leaves would 
be pretty all winter. Possibly some other 
subject might be chosen in preference, and I 
have been thinking of the Winter Aconite as 
a good plant for a thinly-planted Fern-bank 
which is fairly moist and well shaded. There 
must be many ways in which a place of this 
kind might be made more attractive, and I 
am also meditating putting in some Grape 
Hyacinths. What of some Crocuses for a 
fernery which receives a certain amount of 
sun in spring? 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

Dog's-tooth Violets.— Very fine, and show¬ 
ing strong growth, were the Dog’s-tooth 
Violets in variety seen growing in groups be¬ 
neath trees and in moist soil, in the R.H.S. 
gardens, W’isley, a few days since. That fact 
show’s how much they like shade, protection 
from harsh winds, and a fair amount of mois¬ 
ture. Close by, Lilium giganteom in groups 
Was very strong also and well at hcfme j near 
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Ar»h for training Clematis ia flower ganlen. 


them, but perhaps the best of all is to let 
them grow through shrubs, when they will 
arrange themselves. To enjoy them in the 
garden, however, we cannot well have it that 
way, and eo 1 give here examples of what T 
do with Arches made <•! slender T-iron and 
cross-pieces of Chestnut or Oak, and with 
tripods on which Clematises do very well 
indeed. In such a cn^o I only plant, eo* far as 
I know, the choicer and more refined kinds. 
8uccess is all the more certain if wo can get 
the plants from layers. W. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 
Disappearance of the Primrose.— The 

question of the gradual disappearance of the 
Primrose, eavs The Field , is worthy of very 
serious consideration. Last spring it was 

S minted out in The Field that in parts of 
efrkshire and Dorsetshire ft wire by no 
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tlier examination showed that the petals had 
been scattered about, although many had 
been blown away by I lie wind. Without the 
slightest doubt the birds wore the depre¬ 
dators, and it would be most interesting to 
know whether the evil example of the London 
sparrows has been followed to any great 
l extent by their country cousins. 

Free-growing hardy Primulas.— Primula 
. rosea and its highly-coloured forms, P. 
japonica in many colours, denticulata, cash- 
meriana, sikkimensis, and involucrata, are 
ill free-flowering kinds, and very ornamental 
i when in a robust condition. There are num- 
! bers of gardens where they may be easily 
I grown, but where you could not find one of 
| them. This arises from an impression they 
■ are difficult to manage, but this id not eo. 

I Many plant them in a warm, dry 6pot, but, 

1 instead of tilts, they thrive best in a Bliady, 


Wallflowers.— The fading of the flowere 
reminds us that it is then when seed should be 
got in for providing plants for another year, as 
very few people indeed nowadays regard them 
in any other light than that of annuals. One 
still, however, comes across people who some¬ 
how cherish the idea that “well-prepared” 
soil is necessary for seed sowing, but this 
does not imply that richly-manured ground is 
needed; on the contrary, the poorer almost 
the better. A friend of mine, who grows 
many hundreds of plants annually for filling 
his borders in the autumn, sows his seed in 
May on a bed of poor 6oii, which is mixed 
with ashes from the greenhouse fires, and into 
this soil the plants are pricked off, and re¬ 
main during the summer months. It is 
mainly owing to being brought up in 6iioh 
poor conditions that his plants are generally 
so dwarf and sturdy, and that so few succumb 
to frost.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Tagetes.—T.tartcs signuta pumila. the mininture- 
flowered Marigold, makes a pleasing flower in the 
border, and is not without its charm a* a plant for 
edging*, forming a desirable change to many plants 
which are so often grown. 1 base fco«n seed ns late 
as the end of April in the greenhouse, arid had plants 
for putting out early in June, they soon bloom, and 
reward one with u good show for muny week*. Any 
who desire golden-yellow blossom* and have been dl«- 
appointed with Calceolaria* should give these simple, 
half hardy annuals a chance.—F. W. D. 

Helping Tufted Pansies when In flower.—A 

deal may be done towards prolonging the display of 
Tufted Pansies, flr«t by systematically going over the 
plants once or twice every week und cutting olf 
*pent flowers, and by giving weak applications of 
liquid-manure occasionally. It la a mistake to permit 
the old blossoms to go to seed, as plants soon exhaust 
themselves and cease to bloom, but kept picked off 
It freshen* the plants wonderfully, and there is never 
uny lack of flowers. Borders of these very charming 
plant* will be gay for months if 111 Cue rules uro 
fol lowed .-Townsman. 
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moist one. Beside streams, in shady borders, 
with dwarf-growing hardy Ferns,’ they are 
happy. In large masses where the Grass is 
bin they are lovelv. Last spring I saw in 
one garden upwards of 1,000 plants of P. 
rosea and P. japonica. The latter grew like 
big Cos Lettuces, and the spikes of bloom 
were enormous. Many, when they have 
grown them, have tried to keep up their stock 
by division. This may be done in some in¬ 
stances, but by far the best way is to raise 
from seed, which should be sown when new. 
I have P. rosea nnd P. japonica in boxes well 
up from seed sown this past season.— 
Dorset. 

Viola gracilis.— This distinct species of 
Viola is deserving of all the praise that has 
been bestowed on it. The name gracilis is 
highly appropriate, for stem, foliage, and 
flower are alike graceful. In point of colour, 
its deep purple is akin to that of V. cornuta 
atro-purpuren. It is an excellent subject for 
the lower pockets of the rockery, for the 
edges of mixed beds and borders, or for filling 
small beds. Planted singly, it has little 
effect. It should, therefore,’ be planted in 
clumps or masses, and then rather thickly. 
Although giving good returns the first season, 
it flowers more freely the second, and I pre¬ 
sume that it will prove to be more of a peren¬ 
nial than many subjects generally recognised 
as such. It throws up young growths very 
freely, so that from a few plants a large stock 
can be rapidly raised.— Caledonia. 

Late Hyacinths.— Hyacinths nre far from 
furnishing such a protracted flower season as 
Daffodils, and yet a judicious selection will 
give a fairly long display. I saw four beds 
this season planted respectively with Fabiola, 
King of the Belgians, Masterpiece, and Mont 
Blanc, that were very fine at the end of April. 
Good carpet plants for whites and all pale 
shades, like La Merveille, are to be found in 
Myosotis and Silene, varieties of loose, trail¬ 
ing habit being most suitable for the purpose, 
as they tend to relieve tne stiffness of the 
Hyacinth-spikes, whereas the newer sorts, of 
compact and erect character, only serve to 
intensify the same. For the deep red and 
blue shades there is nothing better than the 
double Arabis. If a small reserve ground is 
available, it is well to save the Hyacinths 
when they are lifted. Tney come in very 
handy the following autumn to form occa¬ 
sional groups in outlying borders, tubs, and 
similar positions. Although one does not get 
very fine individual spikes, they furnish a 
mass of flower.—E. B. S. 


by also Primula japonica was growing most 
luxuriantly. So, too, were many coloured 
single Primroses. In the strain at Wisley 
rich colours nre very fine. Near the Violets 
is a rich crimson Primrose, which I have 
noted for the pan two years, because so fine 
and good. It should give a nice lot of seed. 
Various other Lilies, and especially Fritil- 
larias, seem to be particularly at home In 
these shaded or under tree positions, and 
where the 6©il is moist. No doubt myriads of 
plants that cannot be induced to thrive fully 
exposed to light, and especially to spring 
frost, will be quite at home where shelter is 
thus afforded.—D. 


SUPPORTS FOR CLEMATISES. 
Quite abandoned to the beauty of tins 
family, I have various ways of arranging 


means in as large numbers as it used to be. 
and beyond all doubt its numbers are de¬ 
creasing in Essex and Suffolk. An Easter 
visit to a North Hampshire coppice, which 
had hitherto been carpeted with Primroses 
in the early spring, afforded a most unwel¬ 
come surprise. This year hardly any flowers 
were to be seen. Naturally, the inference 
was that trippers had been at work, but, 
apart from the fact that there are never any 
trippers in the neighbourhood, there were 
absolutely no 6igns that human beings had 
recently entered the coppice. An examina¬ 
tion of the Primrose plant? showed that, 
while each of them had a good supply of 
promising buds and one or two full-blown 
flowers, which were bedraggled and torn and 
much the worse for wear, they each had 
several fully developed stems, from which 
the actual flowers had been removed. A fur- 
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ROSES* 

ROSE NOTES. 

To judge by the great number of villa gar¬ 
dens in this neighbourhood (Twickenham), 
there might be only two Ro6ee in cultivation 
—Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler. 
The number of gardens which I have seen 
almost filled with these two varieties is re¬ 
markable, and I can only conclude that, in 
spite of all the excellent descriptions and 
illustrations which have appeared from time 
to time in the pages of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated and other Horticultural journals, the 
bulk of the people do not read their garden¬ 
ing papers. The names ot these two Roses 
are known to all, while the long list of other 
Ramblers is a sealed book to them. Mr. 
Brown plants Dorothy Perkins and Crimson 
Rambler, so Mr. Jones must do the same, 
and the result is a flat, monotonous level. I 
am not saying a word against the Rambler 
class—they nre very beautiful, and exist 
under adverse conditions—but they require 
liberal treatment as to soil and space to do 
them well, and at best the blooming period 
is not long. There are, I know, varieties of 
them which are said by the raisers to be 
more or less perpetual, but I think it is a case 
of less rather than more. Any way, I put in a 
plea for a few other climbers, that give an 
almost continuous display from early June 
until cut off by frost. Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant is the exact counterpart of the well- 
known dwarf variety, which is such a small 
grower. Unlike several climbing sports, this 
variety is just as free-blooming in the climb¬ 
ing as in the dwarf form ; it will.make 20-feet 
rods in a season, and give a great number of 
blooms of lovely form and the richest pink. 
Anyone seeing this Rose in its beBt form 
would think twice before planting more Ram¬ 
blers. Mme. Alfred Carriere is a fine 
climber, of wonderful vigour and hardiness, 
giving a wealth of large white blooms, which 
are slightly tinted with blush in the young 
6tate. Francois Crousee, while not so strong 
a grower as the two named above, is quite 
vigorous enough for many situations, and is 
a fine crimson of beautiful form. Climbing 
Liberty is a very valuable addition to the 
class. It is a vigorous grower and free 
bloomer. This is a good companion to Fran¬ 
cois Crousse, and Climbing Caroline Testout 
goes very well with Mrs. W. J. Grant. Bil¬ 
liard et Barre is a good, vigorous yellow, and, 
treated as a climber, it does not matter that 
the blooms are not borne erect. Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot makes a good companion, 
and in a sheltered position these are two fine 
yellows. If thin-petalled Roses are not ob¬ 
jected to, there are many, such as L’Ideal, 
Gustave Regis, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, 
Noella Nabonnand, Lady Waterlow, etc., that 
will give a fine effect in almost any position. 

F. H. Burton. 


flowering. Catherine Seyton, Green Mantle, 
Julia Mannering, and Lucy Bertram are re¬ 
puted perpetual bloomers, but it is merely 
an occasional flower after the first early- 
summer display. Their chief beauty in the 
autumn lies in the very large and brilliant 
heps, which are almost as showy as some of 
those of the rugosa forms. All are single 
with the exception of Jeannie Deans, which 
is a semi-double, rosy-crimson, and one of 
the best. Meg Merrilies, Anne of Geierstein, 
and Lucy Bertram are the deepest crimson 
among the lot, while Lady Penzance retains 
much of the coppery tint found in the 
Austrian Copper Brier, which wae one of its 
parents. I think the last named has the 
sweetest-scented foliage of any.—U. 


S. 


FERNS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bose Kaiserin Augusta Victoria in green¬ 
house.—I planted a climbing Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria Rose In my greenhouse border two years ago. 
The first vear it sent out two canes, about 8 feet 
long, but no bloom. The next year it sent out five 
shoot*, 7 foot long, but only two blooms. I have 
kept it dry all winter until Januray, when I began 
to water it, and cut the shoots back 12 inches. It 
.has started to grow only from the last two eyes on 
each shoot, and these have come blind. Most of the 
other eyes seem to be damping off. The temperature 
of. the house ha« been about 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
during the winter months.— Amateur. 

[As your Rose-tree grew so well, we cannot 
think there was anything wrong with its root- 
treatment. Climbing Kaiserin A. Victoria is 
fairly free-flowering in the open. It would 
be better to train the long shoots in a more 
horizontal manner. This would cause a more 
uniform break of young growths. Many of 
our strong growers only break from the few 
top eyes when the 6hoots are kept upright. 
You pruned much too hard, and there is evi¬ 
dently some little detail in the treatment you 
omitted to note. The temperature wae 
correct.] 

Sweet Briers.— More use might be made 
of the vigorous Penzance Briers as strong 
clumps or hedges. They are among our first 
Roses to bloom, are quite free from mildew 


HARDY FERNS. 

In most gardens, large and small, there are 
places which cannot well be embellished by 
using flowering plants. Where most things 
fail, the more vigorous-habited, hardy Ferns 
will find a happy home. In dark corners or 
in the shade of trees they will thrive admir¬ 
ably, and once fairly established they will 
give no further trouble. It is a curious fact 
that many who do not grudge the labour and 
expense necessary for the culture of Ferns that 
demand the shelter of glass make little or no 
attempt to beautify their gardens with our 
native kinds, which are not inferior to their 
exotic relatives in beauty of form and 
nobility of growth. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that rockwork or an elevated posi¬ 
tion of any kind is necessarv for the well¬ 
being of hardy Ferns generally. Some kinds 
of lowly growth, such as Asplenium viride, 
Ceterach officlnarum, and the Holly and 
Parsley Ferns, must have good drainage, but 
the robust-habited varieties do not need this 
accommodation, and in a general way do best 
when the roots are not raised much above 
the ordinary ground level. Planting them on 
rockwork, rootwork, or mounds deprives 
them of the moisture they so much need in 
th *3 growing season. One of the very finest 
Ferns is the Royal Fern (Osmunds regalis). 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of this native 
species when it has the conditions that favour 
its growth. It is a grave error to place this, 
as is often done, in an elevated position, for 
it is in its native habitats invariably found 
where the roots get a liberal supply of mois¬ 
ture even when at rest. In damp woods, 
swampy places, or by the side of streams or 
pools of water this Fern attains such noble 
proportions as to render it one of the finest 
of the many things in cultivation that are 
valued for the beauty of their foliage and 
elegance of growth. The dampest place in 
the garden should be chosen for this Fern, 
and if the ground is well prepared and ample 
space allowed for development, the plants 
will in due time throw up fronds 6 feet or 
more in height. The exotic species of Royal 
Ferns are equally hardy and as worthy of 
being well cared for. They also delight in 
moisture, but are, apparently, longer in com¬ 
ing to their full size. A plant of O. Clayton- 
iana was placed on a rootwork at the back 
of a building which has no guttering, so that 
it gets, especially in a rainy season, a large 
amount of moisture. This it evidently 
enjoys, and I have never seen a finer speci¬ 
men of this Fern. At the foot of the root- 
work is a specimen of Cypripedium specta- 
bile which flourishes exceedingly, and which 
after heavy rains stands for hours in a pool 
of water. The Lady Fern and its red¬ 
stemmed variety are certainly much more 
worthy of a place in gardens than many of the 
varieties to which they have given birth, and 
which are more curious than beautiful. The 
same may be said of the Hart’s-tongue, the 
type, to mv mind, being infinitely much more 
ornamental than the majority of its varie¬ 
ties, in many of which the free, vigorous 
growth natural to this Fern is in a great 
measure suppressed. There is a richness of 
verdure in the Hart’s-tongue that is parti¬ 
cularly attractive, and which few Ferns, 
hardy or tender, possess in such a high 
degree. The Hart’s-tongue will grow freely 


best it should be planted in well-enriched 
ground. There are several varieties of this 
Fern that are fairly vigorous and not diffi¬ 
cult to please. The best are probably 
crispum and angustifolium, but even at their 
beet they are not equal to the typical form, 
which exhibits greater elegance of growth 
than any of its numerous varieties can lay 
claim to. Among the Polystichums there are 
some that may be freely used in the manner 
above indicated. P. aculeatum is a noble 
Fern when fully developed, and the crested 
form of the male Fern is but little less 
vigorous and enduring thau the common 
form. 

In both large and small gardens there can 
be found room for some of these common, 
but noble-habited Ferns, which merely re¬ 
quire to be well planted and left alone, and re¬ 
quire little or no attention for years together. 
In the wild garden, by the side of water, and 
under the shade of trees these native Ferns 
should be freely used. They give variety and 
add a charm to any garden, large or small. 


here, and some are very bright in colour._ o _ __ ri __ ___ 

It is a pity they are not more perpetual in almost any kind of soil, but to see it at its 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bird’s - nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus avis) 

( B . J. S .).—This is the name of your Fern. You say 
nothing as to the temperature in which you are 
growing it. but from the appearance of the fronds 
we are forced to the conclusion that you are keeping 
it in too cold a house. This Fern, being a native of 
the East Indian Islands, requires a warm-house and 
also shade from the sun to see it at its best. Your 
Cyclamens are being grown in much too low a 
temperature, which is the cause of the failure. In 
addition, your treatment after flowering is at fault. 

As they show signs of going to rest the water supply 
should be gradually lessened, until in June and July 
they will need very little mefisture. After this they 
may receive some water, and when starting into 
growth they may be potted, using a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and standing them near 
the glass in a house with a night temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE CHERRY STEM-BORER. 

During the early part of 1908 my attention 
was drawn to the damage occasioned to 
Cherry-trees in various parts of Kent by the 
larvae of a small moth commonly known as 
the Cherry stemtborer, and later to similar 
damage to Cherry-trees in Hertfordshire. 
The pest increased during 1909 and 1910, and 
as the known remedial measures have only 
proved partially successful, various experi¬ 
ments have been made, an account of which 
is now given. 

This insect has long been known to eco¬ 
nomic entomologists. Kollar gave an account 
of it in 1837; it is also mentioned by Tasch- 
enberg, Stainton, Kaltenbach, and other 
writers. Wilkinson records it from the 
Edinburgh and Belfast districts, and Theo¬ 
bald mentioned it in 1897, in his annual re¬ 
ports for 1906, 1907, and 1908, and again in 
his work on fruit-tree pests. I have failed to 
find any reference to it in the writings of 
Westwood, Curtis, Whitehead, or Ormerod. 

1 am informed that it has been seen in past 
years in some parts of Worcestershire, but I 
have no personal knowledge of it beyond its 
occurrence in the two counties mentioned 
above. 

TRBE8 ATTACKED AND DAMAGE DONE.— 
Whilst the Cherry seems to be more pronp 
to attacks than other trees, this insect has 
also been recorded as attacking Almond, 
Apple, Laurel, Nectarine, Peach, and Plum- 
trees. The damage done consists of borings 
made through the bark into the sapwood. 
Often these are very small, but when a tree 
is badly attacked large cavities are formed, 

2 inches to 4 inches in depth, and about the 
same in width, extending from about 1 foot 
to 3 feet in length. Trees so infested are fre¬ 
quently attacked by fungi, the lower part of 
the stem quickly rotting, and finally dying. 

Life-history and habits. —The moths of 
the first brood appear in May and June, and 
the females deposit their eggs in crevices or 
cracks in the bark, usually close to the 
ground. In one case where two main roots 
were partially exposed it was noticed that all 
the eggs were deposited at the junction be¬ 
tween stem and root. I am not able defi¬ 
nitely to state the number of eggs; they are 
not all deposited together, but in isolated 
groups. From observations made during the 
past three years it would seem that they are 
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not particularly numerous. They hatch in 
from five to seven days. Immediately on 
hatching the larvre commence to feed upon 
the bark, tunnelling beneath it, and forming 
irregular cavities by eating the inner bark 
and sapwood, sometimes penetrating as deep 
as 3 inches to 4 inches. Their presence can 
be easily detected by the holes made for ex¬ 
truding the frass. Exudations of gum are 
also noticeable on the trees, and often fungi 
attack the exposed portions of the roots and 
stems. The larvae become full fed about the 
middle or end of August, and pupate on the 
walls of the cavities. The full-fed larvae 


Preventive and remedial measures.— 
Theobald mentions amongst preventive 
measures smearing the trunks with grease 
and paraffin, cow-dung or clay and lime, and 
thickly coating the stems with pitch. Brush¬ 
ing or painting with arsenate of lead and 
clay has not been found effective. My own 
experiments were designed with a threefold 
object—viz., (i.) to make the surface of the 
stem obnoxious to the moths in order to pre¬ 
vent egg laying; (ii.) to prevent the newly- 
hatched larvae from boring into the bark ; 
and (iii.) to destroy the larvae in the cavi¬ 
ties beneath the bark, (i.) Various sub- 



! most successful, no larvae entering the bark. 
Kollar (ip. cit., p. 237) mentions that egg 
laying may be prevented and the caterpillars 
prevented from entering the inner bark if 
the trees are washed about the end of May, 

' and again in September, with a solution of 
lime, (iii*) Where the larvae were known to 
be in the bark a mixture consisting of one 
part of powdered naphthalene and three parts 
of clay were mixed together with water to 
I the consistency of a paste, and the trees 
were smeared over to a height of between 
2 feet and 3 feet. This mixture was applied 
to the trees in June, and again in November. 
In the latter case the larvae were particularly 
numerous, but no further trouble was 
noticed after the mixture was applied. Any 
, composition which will adhere to the tree 
and make the surface obnoxious to the moths 
will in all probability prevent egg laying. 

In the case of the trees I saw in Kent 
many had had the tunnels cut open and the 
larvae destroyed by hand, but this constant 
| cutting into the bark and sapwood un- 
, doubtedlv injures the trees, apart from dis¬ 
figuring ‘'them and leaving crevices tor any 
stray moths to lay their eggs in. The methods 
I described above are both cheap and effective, 
and may prove of service to fruit-growers 
who are troubled with this undesirable pesu 
|—Walter E. Collinoe, in the Journal of, 
I the Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs injuring Delphiniums. -I And that my 
Delphiniums (two or three years old) are being 
seriously injured by a caterpillar which attacks, the 
! heart of the bloom and destroys It. 

I several of these insects and a great number of eggs. 

This caterpillar does not appear to attack any other 
I herbaceous plant in the border, which is a big one. 

I have found it, as yet, in two or three Delphiniums, 
of which plants I have at least fifty. Is this insect 
I peculiar to the Delphinium? Is there any way of 
dealing with it other than taking it off the plant by 
hand when discovered? Last season this insect ap¬ 
peared and did a good deal of damage—only to Del¬ 
phiniums—but it seems to have increased.-C*. 

[The caterpillars sent are those of the silver 
8 moth (Plusia monata). This insect is of 
comparatively recent introduction into Eng¬ 
land from the Continent, and has made itself 
completely at home in many places, so that 
it has become more or less of a pest on plants 
belonging to the Ranunculaceae, especially on 
Anemones, Aconite (Monkshood), and Del¬ 
phinium. The moth appears in June and 
July, and again in September. Its upper 
wings are of a pale golden colour, suffused 
with reddish-violet on the margins, and with 
brown markings, while near the middle of the 
1 wing is a figure of 8-shaped mark, with sil- 
| very surroundings. Hand picking is the best 
I method of attack, but if the plants attacked 
are close together, probably spraying with a 
I weak Paris-green solution (*. oz. to 15 gallons 
! or 20 gallons of water), applied as a very fine 
spray, w'ould be an effective poison. Helle- 
I bore-powder might also do, and could be 
dusted over the plants. Both of these sub- 


Creosotlng home-grown timber.— The 

process used and described by Messrs. 
English Brothers in your issue of February 
4th is undoubtedly the best, but the necessary 
plant is too expensive for small, or even 
medium-sized, estates. I find the following 
plan answers very well: Dig a trench about 
12 feet long by 6 feet wide by 5 feet deep, 
brick it at the bottom, sides, and ends, laying 
the bricks in cement; cover the whole of the 
inside with best Portland cement mixed with 


Triangular support for Clematis formed out of Chestnut wood. (See page 285.) 


measure slightly more than half an inch in 
length, and are usually of n pinkish-white or 
fleshy colour; occasionally they are found of 
a creamy-white colour, or even very pale 
brown. The moths appear in about fourteen 
days. About the time the moth is ready to 
emerge the pupa pushes its way through the 
bark. The pupa, which is enclosed in a 
cocoon, is deep brown in colour. The eggs 
from this brood are laid in September, and 
the larvae live beneath the bark until the 
following spring. They continue to feed 
until the end of October, and commence 
again ut the end of March or early in April. 


I stances have been tried upon the surface of 
the bark— e.g., grease and paraffin, bone oil 
nnd paraffin, etc.—none of which, however, 
w'a3 more than partially successful. (ii.) 
Two experiments were made with a view to 
prevent the newly-hatched larvae from enter¬ 
ing the bark. In one case the lower pnrt of 
the stem was covered with pitch, and gave 
very fair results, whilst in a second case 
the pitch was mixed with slaked lime, the 
two well worked together, and then applied 
to the lower part of tho stem with a stiff 
brush. Before drying, the whole of the sur¬ 
face was Well dusted with lime. This proved 


quite clean, sharp drift-sand ; common sand 
used for mortar will not do. If the work is 
properly done, it will hold the creosote all 
right. I had an iron cradle made to fit easily 
inside the tank. This I fill with post*, gates, 
etc., and drop it with blocks and pulleys into 
the creosote; when this stuff is saturated, I 
reverse the process, letting the cradle hang 
over the tank until the dripping ceases, when 
the materials are removed, the cradle refilled, 
and again dropped into the tank. There is 
absolutely no waste of creosote, and the whole 
business can be done at odd times. I look 
out to have the stuff well seasoned nnd dry 
before dipping it. There should be a rough 
shed over the tank, or it gets filled With whlcr 
in Wet weather.— F\ctd. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

AZALEAS. 

Fbom several questions that have lately ap¬ 
peared touching imperfect development of 
flower-buds, scarcity of bloom, etc., in the 
Azalea, it would appear there is still some¬ 
thing to be desired in many instances in the 
management of this greenhouse plant. There 
is hardly any plant that will yield such a 
wealth of blossom with so little trouble and 
expense. It is this characteristic, coupled 
with the w r elI-known hardiness of the Azalea, 
that is, perhaps, in some measure answerable 
for occasional failures. We are apt to think 
an annual display of bloom will come as a 
matter of course, forgetting or ignoring the 
fact that there are certain errors connected 
with the treatment of the Azalea that will 
partially or wholly destroy a season’s bloom. 
One cause of failure is to be found in allow¬ 
ing the plants to remain too long out-of- 
doors. There may be favoured spots where 
Azaleas can be fairly well acclimatised, but, 
as a rule, they should be housed by the be¬ 
ginning of September, unless there are ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities for protection out-of- 
doors, but even then they are better under 
glass, unless the covering up is duly per¬ 
formed, irrespective of weather. We have 
had an occasional frost of late years early in 
September, when least expected, and of suffi¬ 
cient severity to blacken alike the buds of 
Azaleas and Chrysanthemums. . Another 
source of failure is neglecting to secure an 
early matured growth. The plants should be 
thoroughly cleansed immediately they are out 
of flower, and receive for a few weeks the 
benefit of the warm, genial temperature of the 
winery or early Peach-house. The latter is 
the best place for them, as, by the time the 
plants have made a nice growtn, the Peaches 
will be beginning to colour, and the cooler 
temperature and plenty of air will be just 
what the Azaleas require to harden the young 
growth preparatory to their being turned out- 
of-doors. This is rather a critical time, and 
unless a little care is taken, the young growth 
is apt to be blistered under the influence of a 
powerful sun. With a view to prevent this 
and to shelter alike foliage from injury and 
soil from drought, a skeleton frame of Fir or 
other poles qf sufficient height to allow a free 
passage underneath, and of width to allow a 
path down the centre very suitable for their 
reception, is very useful. On the top and 
south sides of this frame a piece of open 
tiffany, or even a double thickness of half-inch 
mesh fish netting, can be hung just sufficient 
to break the force of a very powerful sun. The 
plants will do well under this slight protec¬ 
tion until the beginning of September, when, 
as previously stated, they should be housed, 
whatever the condition of the weather may 
be at that time. One more source of failure 
is allowing the foliage to get crippled by 
thrips, for, in common with all hara-wooded 
plants, partial destruction of foliage means 
serious, if not permanent, injury to the Aza¬ 
lea. Special attention must be given in 
spring after flowering, before they are placed 
in warmth, and in autumn before housing, 
and at least once during summer and winter. 
If there is the least sign of thrips, the plants 
must be laid on their sides (tilting the pots 
slightly, bo that none of the mixture pene¬ 
trates the soil) and be thoroughly syringed 
with one of the many insecticides now before 
the public, varying the strength of the remedy 
as tne foliage is hard or tender. If it fall to 
the lot of anyone to take charge of plants 
that are already badly affected, this remedy 
must be applied three or four times, at inter¬ 
vals of a few days, until every insect is 
destroyed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ereotlng a greenhouse.— I am contemplating 
erecting a greenhouse this autumn, having no glass 
whatever, and I have been studying all sorts of 
catalogues. My question is this: Would it be better 
to erect a so-called forcing-house with brick side 
walls and a glass roof or a greenhouse with glass and 
br r'k sid*s. My garden is my own property, and 
enver* 9i Acres, 1 acre of which is kitchen garden; 
tiir i p-ct t is south-south-west. My object is to raise 
■ and quickly and keep a few flowering 

T>! fur winter and house d^corntlon. The size I 
I ;< i>o*e would he about 10 fe^t by 16J feet; but that 
is a matter of financial con&iucratkras. I have nb ex¬ 


perience in this matter whatever. I should use the 
house chiefly for raising, as the temperature here 
would allow most things to be put out-of-doors in the 
autumn, and only a little heat for winter would be 
required. It seems to me that 1 could obtain a maxi¬ 
mum of apace by a forcing-house with a minimum of 
expenditure.— Fairhaven, South Devon. 

[As you intend your house principally for 
the raising of seeds, but at the same time 
wish to keep a few decorative plants therein, 
it will be far more satisfactory to build a 
greenhouse in which provision is made for 
side ventilation by means of movable lights 
as well as ventilation at the top. A great 
deal of the sucqese or otherwise with plants 
raised from seed depends upon the firm, 
sturdy growth of the seedlings, and without 
an ample supply of fresh air when the 
weather is favourable seedlings are apt to 
run up thin and weak. It appears to us that 
the size of the house is very small, considering 
that you have 2£ acres of garden. You do not 
say whether you intend having the house built 
locally or obtaining it from one of the many 
horticultural builders. With regard to this 
it may be pointed out that most builders keep 
certain sizes in stock, and you might find it 
considerably cheaper to purchase one of these 
than for them to build the structure to the 
exact size stated by you.] 

Rhododendron exoniense.— This is one of 
the many garden hybrids that we owe to the 
Himalayan Rhododendron ciliatum, the other 
parent being the Moulmein R. Veitchianum. 
In R. exoniense the undersides of the leaves 
have the glaucous tone of those of R. Veitchi- 
anum, while the upper part is hairy as in 
R. ciliatum. The flowers are of an ivory- 
white tint, and borne so freely that the en¬ 
tire plant presents quite a mass of blossoms. 
This Rhododendron was raised many years 
ago in the nursery of Messrs. Robert veitch 
and Bon, of Exeter, hence the specific name 
of exoniense. Objection is sometimes taken 
to many of these hybrid Rhododendrons on 
the ground that they have a tendency to be¬ 
come leggy, but this cannot be urged against 
R. exoniense. It can be readily struck from 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, dibbled 
firmly into pots of sandy soil, and covered 
with a bellglass. They should be given a 
gentle heat, but not kept too warm. Plants 
obtained in this way, if stopped two or three 
timee during their earlier stages, will soon 
form neat little bushes.—X. 

The Rat’8 Tall Caotus (Cereue flagellifor- 
mis).—Good examples of this member of the 
Cactus family are often to be seen in cottage 
windows, yet in more pretentious establish¬ 
ments it is rarely met with. Why it is so is 
difficult to say, for even without flowers the 
long, pendulous shoots present a striking ap¬ 
pearance, and the beauty of the specimen is 
greatly enhanced when the plant is bearing 
several of its charming deep pink blossoms. 
Like most Cacti, the individual flowers do 
not last long, but a succession is kept up for 
some time. This Cereus, a native of South 
America, is said to have been introduced in 
1690. At all events, it was one of the earliest 
plants figured in the Botanical Magazine. 
A hybrid between this species and 6. spe- 
ciosissimus is in cultivation under the name 
of C. Mallisoni, but it is little grown. This 
last remark might, indeed, apply to the 
Cactus tribe in general, yet they include 
among their number plants of quaint forms, 
with showy blossoms, and of simple cultural 
requirements. The different forms of Phyllo- 
cacti are, taken altogether, a much neglected 
race, though a collection of the best is Bure to 
gain many admirers. The one objection 
sometimes urged against them is that the 
flowers are short-lived.—X. 

Erloa Cavendlshlana.— The various books 
of reference give this distinct and charming 
Heath as a garden hybrid, but its supposed 
parentage I have not met with. At all events, 
it is widely removed from any other of the 
generally cultivated greenhouse Heaths, par¬ 
ticularly in the golden-yellow colour of its 
blossoms. Erica Cavendishiana is one of 
the few Heaths that are still grown in con¬ 
siderable numbers by the limited number 
of nurserymen who make a speciality of 
hard-wooded plants. It is less particular in 
its requirements than some of the others, and 
the densely-arranged leaves are of a particu¬ 
larly dark green, a tint which Wrv^fe ad¬ 


mirably as a setting to the golden blossoms, 
which are of a thick, wax-like texture, and 
not only remain fresh and bright for a con¬ 
siderable time, but a continued succession is 
kept up, often from the spring to well on 
into the summer. Of the hundreds of species 
of Heaths, many of which were at one time 
grown in gardens, very few are now in gene¬ 
ral cultivation. Among those most com¬ 
monly met with nowadays are : Erica caffra, 
a low, dense-growing kind, whose tiny white 
flowers are borne in autumn and winter; 
Erica candidissima, an upright grower, 
whose tubular-shaped, pure white flowers 
are at their best in the spring months; 
Erica gracilis (purple), and its white variety 
(nivalis), a dwarf grower, flowering in 
autumn and winter; Erica hyemalis, the 
well-known winter Heath, grown, perhaps, 
to a greater extent than any other, bnt whose 
early history is, I believe, unknown; Erica 
melanthera, a very old South African spe¬ 
cies, with small, blush-coloured blossoms; 
Erica pereoluta, a loose, graceful plant, with 
myriads of pure white, tiny flowers; Erica 
Spenceriana, a garden form, with long-tubed 
blush-coloured blossoms; and Erica Wil- 
moreana, a good deal after the manner of 
Erica hyemalis, to which it forms a succes¬ 
sion, as, instead of being at its best about 
Christmas, E. Wilmoreana blooms usually 
towards the latter part of January and in 
February.—X. 

Tropaolum trloolor.— This is a striking 
greenhouse plant, and one, I think, more 
grown now than it was a decade or so ago. 
Some time previous to that (for it was in¬ 
troduced as long ago as 1828) Tropaeolum 
tricolor was a favourite plant for exhibition, 
a well-grown and well-flowered specimen 
forming an imposing feature in a collection 
of stove and greenhouse subjects. In their 
contrast of colour between orange, scarlet, 
and black, or nearly so, the flowers of this 
Tropaeolum are very singular. They are 
borne in the greatest profusion, so that a 
plant when at its 'best presents quite a mass 
of colour. It blooms during the spring and 
summer months. In the cultivation of this 
Tropaeolum an important point to bear in 
mind is that the tubers start into growth in 
the autumn, and the shoot is at first so 
slender and brittle that it is readily injured. 
Added to this, slugs are very fond of this 
succulent morsel, and if the young shoot is 
destroyed, a season is usually lost. Another 
important consideration is that as soon as 
growth commences provision must be made 
for the support of the shoot, whether the 
intention be to grow the plant on a trellis, 
to allow it to ramble over some twiggy 
branches, or to train it up the rafter of a 
greenhouse. If this is not done, the shoot, 
which lengthens rapidly, becomes so tangled 
that it is almost impossible to get it to grow 
in a satisfactory manner afterwards.— 
K. R. W. 

Erlangea tomentoia.— This comparatively new 
Central African composite has been in bloom through¬ 
out the entire winter, and is even now thickly laden 
with its lilac-coloured blossoms. Possessing a certain 
resemblance to some of the Eupatoriums, this 
Erlangea is as readily propagated and grown as they 
are. There is certainly more than one form in culti¬ 
vation, the best, from a floral point of view, having 
a less amount of tomentum than the other. 

Ranunculus cortussefollus In the green¬ 
house.— This tender member of the Buttercup 
family, which was introduced from Tenerifle in 1826. 
is well worth a certain amount of glass protection at 
this season, for the large, rich, golden-yellow blossoms 
are freely borne. The bold, slightly-lobed, reniform 
leaves are also decidedly ornamental. At Kew it is 
used for the embellishment of the greenhouse, but 
outside of a botanic garden it is rarely seen. 

Starting tuberous-rooted Begonias (L.).~ 
A good plan in starting these tubers into growth 
and preparing them for planting out later is to place 
them in shallow boxes, first spreading a layer of 
compost over the bottom and placing the tubers on 
this. A light covering of the same material will be 
all that is necessary until roots are freely emitted. 
The compoBt should be made up of equal parts leaf- 
mould and loam, and a free use of coarse sand. Light 
syringing overhead will assist in starting the growth,, 
provided the temperature can be made just nice and 
warm. When it is observed that roots are freely 
emitted, the tubers should be potted, using pots of a 
size convenient to the proportions of the roots. 
When those pots are well filled-with roots, another 
shift into those 5 inches in diameter will be neces¬ 
sary. After a time, and provided frost can be ex¬ 
cluded, these may be placed In a cold-frame, and 
gradually hardened off preparatory 1 
the open, which should be towards 
or when all Mar ot frost is over. 


d being placed in 
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FRUIT. 

A NUT WALK. 

The accompanying illustration will, perha 
prove an object-lesson for many, as it ser 
to show how an uninteresting feature may 


view, owing to the ground beneath the bushes 
being carpeted with a variety of bulbous and 
other spring-flowering plants. 

Some eight years ago these bushes were 
standing within the orchard boundary, and 
, were in a disordered and neglected condition, 
be I Some alterations which were at that time 


cided to make a path through them from one 
end to the other, and after thinning out the 
oldest and most decrepit of the branches, to 
form the remainder into a rough kind of arch 
I overhead. This was carried out, and, when 
I finished, proved highly satisfactory. The 
branches had to be kept tied for a few years 



The Nut walk at Godington Park, near Ashford, Kent. 


dealt with and converted into an object of 
practical utility and great attractiveness. In 
this instance the walk so well depicted here¬ 
with serves to link up one part of the garden 
with another, and where hitherto no means of 
communication existed, while, apart from the 
fact that it affords a delightfully cool retreat 
in summer, it is in the early months of the 
year veTy attractive from a florhi point' oT 
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going on necessitated the taking in of a por¬ 
tion of the orchard to render the adjacent 
part of the grounds more uniform, and these, 
when brought to a conclusion, resulted in 
most of the Nut-bushes standing within the 
grounds instead of outside, as heretofore. 
They were, as may be imagined, not very or¬ 
namental objects, and, as something had to be 
done to improVe their appearance, it WaS de- 


until they became properly set, but tying is 
now quite unnecessary, and an abundance of 
annual growth keeps the arch well furnished. 
The entrance to the walk is at the side and 
at the lower end, this being necessary owing 
to a very large Nut-bush standing imme¬ 
diately in the centre, where the path would 
otherwise have started Its serpentine or 
6inuo1ls course. Advantage whs takeb of this 
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bush being so situated to form it into an ar¬ 
bour looking towards the south, and com¬ 
manding a full view of a long herbaceous 
border, on the one hand, and a hedge some 
5 feet to 6 feet in height cf Penzance Briers 
on the other, the intervening space being car¬ 
peted with a long and broad stretch of turf. 
Id summer, as may be imagined, the arbour 
is largely used, as it provides such a cool and 
shady retreat in hot weather. The exit is 
also at the side, thjs being necessitated by a 
Spanish Chestnut, the 6tem of which can just 
be discerned in the illustration, standing at 
the top end of the path. Since the walk was 
first made, this tree has died, and the stem 
and part of the lower limbs are now clothed 
with examples of the Himalayan and Dorothy 
Perkins Roses. Owing to the entrance and 
exit being at the sides, it was impossible for 
the walk to be shown in its entirety in the 
picture, but enough is seen to convey an idea 
as to how picturesque and interesting an 
object the whole thing forms. When it was 
completed, the ground on either side of the 
walk was planted with Daffodils, Siberian 
Squills, Grape Hyacinths, Snowdrops, a few 
Crocuses, Primroses, and Polyanthuses. All 
have now become thoroughly naturalised, 
and when in flower, render the walk a never- 
ending source of interest and pleasure. 

The adding of the cobbled footway was an 
afterthought. The path at first was formed 
of turf, but the turf perished, and then in 
wet weather became unpleasant to walk upon. 
Subsequently this was taken away, and the 
whole paved with Kentish Hag cob’bles. 

A. W. 


MUSCAT GRAPES FAILING TO SET. 

I AM writing to ask you if you will advise me 
through the medium of your paper. I have been 
here since September. I have a Muscat house in 
which are both black and white Muscats, but last 
spring the Grapes did not set well. What were left 
were very small and did not swell up. Several young 
cants have been run up, and have broken very well, 
but the old canes I have difficulty in getting to 
break. On many of the laterals there is not a single 
shoot, while the young canes are doing well. I top- 
dressed the border, which is inside. I rind the young 
roots are decayed. The chief thing I want to know 
is the reason why the Grapes do not set. The 
border was watered with stuff from a cesspool, con¬ 
taining drainage from the house.— White Muscat. 

[Both the white and black varieties of Mus¬ 
cat Grapes are what are termed “shy” 
setters. In some instanced they set freely, 
but as a rule they occasion cultivators a con¬ 
siderable amount of anxiety, and extra care 
is bestowed on them at tne time they are in 
flower to ensure a good set. Even then 
failure to set takes place if the Vines are at 
all out of health, and in such a contingency 
it is nothing unusual to 6ee the bunches but 
sparsely furnished with berries containing 
the full complement of seeds, the remainder 
being small and seedless. In very bad cases 
—that is to say, when the Vines are in very 
indifferent health—they will ofttimes fail to 
set a single perfect berry. Tlio principal 
aids to bring about a satisfactory seiting are 
(a) to ascertain the condition of the border 
some few days before the Vines come into 
flower, and, if approaching a dry condition, 
to afford sufficient water to moisten it 
throughout. This will render watering while 
the Vines are in bloom and setting going on 
unnecessary, (b) When the flowers begin to 
open and throw off their capsules, discontinue 
morning and afternoon dampings and syring¬ 
ing of walls, etc., sprinkling the floor instead 
while the ventilators are open some little 
tiepe after fertilisation has been done, (c) 
To maintain a steady night temperature of 
65 degs., while that for the day may range 
between 75 degs. and 80 degs., according to 
outside weather conditions. Keep a chink of 
air on all night, if possible, at the top of the 
vinery, to ensure a free circulation, and after 
the thermometer indicates the temperature 
has risen to the prescribed figures in the 
morning admit more air. Ventilate on these 
lines, so that if the weather is fine the maxi¬ 
mum amount of ventilation reouired will have 
been given by mid-day. A rise of 10 degs. 
with sun-heat should be allowed over and 
above the figures named. The top ventila¬ 
tors only should be used, unless the outside 
air is warm and balmy, when a chink at the 
front is admissible for a couple of hours in 
the middle of the day. 
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As soon as setting has been effected, and 
th6 berries are swelling off, discontinue front 
ventilation until the Grapes begin to colour, 
(d) The fertilising of the flowers should begin 
as soon as they are expanded. This is done in 
several ways. Some pass their hand down 
the bunches, which dislodges the capsules 
and causes the pollen to disperse. Others, 
again, cause the dispersion of the pollen by 
lightly syringing the bunches. A clean, dry 
Pampas plume or rabbit’s tail may also be 
employed, but where there is any doubt in 
the matter it is best to make use of a camel- 
hair brush. The kind termed “ washing-in ” 
brushes is the best. These are flat and about 
4 inches wide. With the aid of such a brush 
a number of bunches can be very quickly 
dealt with. If there are other and free-set¬ 
ting varieties in flower in the house, or an 
adjoining one, at the same time, collect the 
pollen from them on a brush or brushes and 
carry it to the Muscats, doing this daily so 
long as may be necessary. Another way, when 
the flowering of the latter is previous to, not 
simultaneous w’ith, the Muscats, is to shake 
the pollen into a clean, dry cardboard box. 
If kept in a perfectly dry place, the pollen 
will remain potent, and can be used as re¬ 
quired when the Muscats come into bloom. 
Setting is best effected between 11 a.m. and 
12 a.m. We suspect that omission to fertilise 
the flowers artificially was the reason why 
the berries failed to swell to their proper size 
Inst year. The fact of some of the spurs on 
the old rods not breaking, while those on the 
younger ones do, rather points to the conclu¬ 
sion that they are worn out. If you have a 
sufficiency of young rods to fill the house, we 
advise the removal of the old ones. We, of 
course, assume, in giving this advice, that the 
root system and border are in good order. If 
the contents of the cesspool were used, with¬ 
out first ascertaining whether it was neces¬ 
sary to dilute or not, this may have been the 
cause of the surface roots dying back. 
Sewage matter should never be used indis¬ 
criminately, but always test it first, and then 
dilute with plain water or not, just as may 
prove necessary.] 


POT STRAWBERRIES. 

The forcing of these will now be general. 
Even in small gardens whore only a few 
score plants were potted up the greenhouse 
shelf will have been filled with the view to 
getting a few early gatherings. Gardeners 
are much relieved to see the end of the 
Strawberry forcing season, especially where 
houses or pits are not devoted to the plants, 
as constant attention is necessary in afford¬ 
ing water to the roots, syringing the foliage, 
and guarding against the appearance of red- 
spider, if not the more dreaded foe mildew, 
and its spreading to the permanent occu¬ 
pants of the Peach-house or vinery. Pro¬ 
perly prepared pLanta will have filled their 
pots—32’s—with practically a solid mass of 
roots the previous autumn, and they need 
much support to sustain them for weeks on 
end on exposed shelves with the sun acting 
fully on the sides of the pots. Any means 
which will protect the pots from ’the full 
gLare of the sun or conserve moisture about 
them is worthy of consideration, as it would 
tend to improve the value of the crop, mini¬ 
mise labour in watering, and certainly the 
risks of the two evils referred to above 
making an appearance. The first method to 
appeal to some will be saucers for the pots 
to stand in. This is an old practice, but 
condemned by many successful growers, as 
the fruit thus produced (the roots of the 
plants being practically always in water) 
lacks both solidity and flavour, and the 
foliage texture. The berries are certainly 
not in a good condition for transit, and there 
is the danger of the flabby foliage being 
crippled by the sun when the greatest care 
is not exercised in ventilation or by sudden 
changes, such as a burst of sun after a dull 
day or two. Crippled foliage is generally 
the forerunner of red-spider. I have worked 
the plants under various methods, as regards 
shelf arrangements. I have used strained 
wire shelves, with iron framework. Each 
spring these were fixed in the various fruit- 
houses, corridors, etc., and fresh turves cut 
the saino width and placed Grass side doWn 


on them. The turves conserved and gave off 
humidity about the foliage, but did not re¬ 
duce the amount of watering to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. It was a costly method, and 
can hardly be recommended. I have also 
used what may be termed trough-shelves, the 
sides of which partially protected the pots 
from the sun, while further assistance is 
afforded if the troughs are filled, or partially 
so, with leaves or Cocoa-nut-fibre and the 
pots plunged therein. Another plan I have 
adopted with success with the late batches, 
which had to occupy shelves in late Peach- 
houses, was to insert each pot into another 
the same size, having first placed a good 
handful of turf and decayed manure in the 
bottom. The base of the pot plant rests 
upon the material, and if done before the 
plants come into flower there is every prob¬ 
ability of the roots taking possession of it, 
and proving no small help by the time the 
berries are swelling off. Some may suggest 
using pots a size larger than those occupied 
by the plants, but against this there would be a 
waste of valuable shelf space, and it is further 
necessary that the rim of the pot plant stand 
clear of the lower one to enable the work¬ 
man with a tap with his knuckle to deter¬ 
mine the condition of the ball as to mois¬ 
ture. In this way I have grown fine speci¬ 
mens of British Queen. This plan might be 
tried by others who have reluctantly given 
up the culture of British Queen, the finest- 
flavoured Strawberry yet raised. R. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A curious graft.—I send you nn interesting 
photograph, by J. D. Hay Stewart, Edinburgh, of an 
Apple-tree (Newton Wonder), which was barked by 
rabbits in the winter of 1909. I engrafted two scions 
of Paradise in the spring of 1910 for the sap to flow 
up. The tree made good growth late in the season. 
It was well clayed up. and I notice the Paradise hrn 
made roots freely. The tree is fifteen years old. and 
was completely barked round.—T. It. Bbuce, Garroch, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

[Thanks for your photograph, which is in¬ 
teresting as showing what can be accom¬ 
plished by grafting, but beyond that the idea 
is of no practical utility. Far better is it to 
afford the 6tems of fruit-trees adequate pro¬ 
tection against the depredations of hares and 
rabbits than to allow them to become barked 
to the extent that the tree depicted in the 
photograph has been, and then have to resort 
to 6uch an artifice to keep it alive. In this 
ease the tree-stem having been completely 
barked round, the sap is conveyed from the 
uninjured part of the stem near ground level 
to the part above the seat of injury by graft¬ 
ing thereon two or more of what appear to 
be the stems of Paradise stocks. Tnis has 
evidently had the desired effect, but, as we 
have already pointed out, there is not the 
slightest occasion for putting 6ucli a method 
into practice if fruit-trees are only properly 
guarded against attack from the time they 
are first planted until the stems are old 
enough to be proof against injury wherever 
ground game abounds.] 

Injury to Vine-leaves.— I have enclosed three 
Vine-leaves. 'Will you kindly tell me the reason of 
their turning yellow and the cause of the brown 
blotches on them?— Old Reader. 

[The leaves are, we find,, extensively 
covered on their under surfaces with excres¬ 
cences, which in gardening parlance are 
termed warts. These warts are duo to the 
rupturing of the epidermis of the leaves, 
owing to an excessive sap flow, the sap then 
exudes, becomes congealed, and so thus are 
the excrescences formed. This condition 
generally arises from faulty ventilation and 
from maintaining a too high and moist 
temperature, while the main or primary 
leaves are developing. The remedy is to 
ventilate carefully yet more freely and to 
use less water when damping down, particu¬ 
larly when closing for the day. The leaves 
on the lower portions of Vines near the 
front of the vinery are generally those most 
affected, this alone proving that faulty venti¬ 
lation has much to do with the trouble. 
Unless very badly affected, we have never 
found these warts have a prejudicial effect 
on the health of the Vines, and in the many 
cases which have come under our observa¬ 
tion the Vines, when all other conditions 
have been right, have tfTways finished 
their erdpa in a satisfactory manner. Tho 
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yellow appearance of the leaves is, of course, 
due to the loss of colouring matter, termed 
chlorophyll, or, in other words, is the out¬ 
come of the rupturing of the epidermis and 
resultant exudation of sap. The more 
numerous the warts the more yellow do the 
leaves become. The blotches alluded to are 
caused by 6un-burning or scalding, this 
arising from imperfect ventilation also. The 
burning or scalding usually takes place in 
the early morning when the atmosphere is 
highly charged with moisture and the 
temperature allowed to reach too high a 
point before admitting air. The moisture 
then condenses on the roof glass and edges 
of the leaves, and if the sun bursts out sud¬ 
denly and shines full on the roof, these drops 
of water act as lenses, and burning or scald¬ 
ing immediately follows. A chink of air put 
on first thing in the morning allows the ex¬ 
cess of moisture to escape and prevents all 
mischief in this direction taking place. 
Cheap or -faulty glass is sometimes the cause 


under the circumstances. With regard to 
the growths overtopping the wall, you do not 
give the approximate ago of the wood. If it 
should be under and not older than ten years 
you may safely cut the branches back to 
where there are spurs just below the coping 
of the wall, and not level with its top. If 
healthy, this will induce the trees to break 
back and produce young growths on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the main branches, from 
which a selection can be made and trained 
in with the ultimate object of replacing the 
old and w r orn-out ones, as you suggest. If the 
trees are old—anything between ten and 
twenty years of age—and the branches ex¬ 
tend above the coping, shortening them 
back would be of little use, and in that event 
the best course w'ould be to dispense with the 
trees and plant younger examples in their 
stead.] 

Thinning Crapes—stopping laterals.— It 

is not easy to say what should constitute a 
crop of Grapes. Overcropping is sure to re- 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM 
CANDIDUM. 

An exceptionally well-grown specimen of this 
rare variety was shown at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on March 28th by Mr. J. 
Hudson, gardener to Mr. Leopold Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury House, Acton. The plant car¬ 
ried fifty-two fine flowers, and it would have 
received a cultural commendation from the 
Orchid Committee had it been in this country 
a year or two longer than it has. The flowers 
are pure white, with the exception of a yellow 
disc and a chocolate blotch on the lip. This 
variety was introduced many years ago by 
Messrs. Low and Co. among their first Bur¬ 
mese importations of D. Wardianum and 
other species. A plant of this variety, when 
exhibited at the R.H.S. on March 14th, 1905, 
by Mr. J. Newton Mappin, of Epsom, re¬ 
ceived an award of merit from the Orchid 



Dcndrobium Wardianum candidum. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


of burning, but in this instance it is un¬ 
doubtedly due to the reason already set 
forth.] 

Destroying weeds.—1 have taken a house in the 
country, and the pardon has boon very much 
neglected, the house having been empty for a con¬ 
siderable time. The garden is walled in, and round 
the walls fruit-trees are planted. A blue brick path 
runs round the garden about 18 inches from the wall. 
Docks and weeds have grown between the bricks, and 
it i« impossible to pull them up without taking the 
bricks up, which I do not want to do. If I use a 
good strong weed killer, will it injure the fruit-trees? 
If so, can you suggest any other means of getting 
Tid of the weeds? The wall trees have grown 4 feet 
to 5 feet above the wall, and, consequently, all the 
fruit is on top. If in the autumn I cut them down 
level with the wall, will the old limbs produce new- 
wood that I could train in a proper manner?—C heery 
Tree. 

[You must not use “weedkiller” for the 
purpose, as the chances are, if you do not 
kill the trees outright, you would most cer¬ 
tainly iniure the roots" to a very serious 
extent. There is no alternative but to take 
up the bricks and relay them after having 
removed the obnoxious weeds. Tedious as 
this process may be, it will; in the end, prove 
the safest and most effectual course to adopt 


suit in small bunches and berries, probably 
also in shanking, and the disease known as 
spot, which means shrunken spots in the ber¬ 
ries and ruins the crop. All fertile Vines 
will produce more bunches than are required 
for a crop. Some of the small bunches will 
be removed in disbudding. All strong 
laterals will produce two or more bunches. 
As a rule, the best bunches are those nearest 
the origin of the lateral, and if good Grapes 
are wanted, all bunches beyond the selected 
ones should be pinched off early, so that all 
the growing force should be directed to the 
bunches intended to remain. The same prin¬ 
ciple should guide us in thinning the berries. 
As far as possible, leave those berries which 
have obtained a lead. If we look over the 
bunches from day to day when setting is com¬ 
pleted, we shall find some begin swelling im¬ 
mediately. These are the berries to leave if 
they are rightly placed. Thinning Grapes 
cannot be taught by writing. Wo want to 
know something about the constitution of 
the Vines, and what is intended in the wav 
of feeding. 


l Committee. This plant is found to succeed 
best in a pan or hanging Teak wooden basket 
j suspended near the light, and during its 
growth should receive a copious supply of 
moisture, not only at the root, but also in the 
atmosphere, and, what is of equal import¬ 
ance, air should, if practicable or suitable to 
the other inmates, be freely admitted during 
the night as well as in the daytime, for 
though the plant luxuriates in a moderately 
high temperature when growing, it soon com¬ 
mences to deteriorate unless the atmosphere 
of the house in which it is growing is fresh 
and airy. Towards the end of the growing 
season the observant cultivator will see at a 
glance when the plant ha6 finished its growth 
—that is, when the terminal leaf at the ex¬ 
tremity of each new pseudo-bulb is fully de¬ 
veloped, and has acquired its full solidity, 
with the accompanying plump state of the 
bulb, which always exists under such condi¬ 
tions as are naturally required by the plant. 
When this state is reached, then is the proper 
| time for withholding water at the root and 
putting the plants to rest. If kept too long 
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in the growing house, the buds at the base 
may be induced to push, the result of which 
would be a serious eheek to the progress 
they should make the ensuing year. When 
the growths are completed, and the leaves 
commence to change colour and fall off, the 
plant should be placed in a division where 
the night temperature will range from 
45 degs. to 50 degs.— in fact, similar to that 
of an ordinary greenhouse—and be kept there 
during the winter, water being given only 
when there are signs of shrivelling in the 
pseudo-bulbs. During the winter, or at 
about the commencement of the New Year, 
the young eyes or shoots at the base of the 
new bulb will start to grow, but notwith¬ 
standing that, the cultivator must not be 
tempted into giving a too copious supply of 
water or too high a temperature, or these 
young shoots, when once they begin to grow', 
will go ahead and the flowers will be lost. 
Keep the plant in a resting condition, and 
these premature grow ths will remain in about 
the same condition until the flowering season 
arrives, wdien they will push away rapidly. 
It is not advisable to put such plants, which 
also include the type species, D. Wardianum, 
or its nearest ally, D. crassinode, into any¬ 
thing more than an intermediate or Cattleya- 
house temperature while the flowers are ad¬ 
vancing. Too much heat and moisture at this 
period tend to weaken the new growths, 
causing them to come up weak and spindly. 

The receptacle in which the plant is to be 
grown should be well drained, with clean 
crocks or broken pieces of charcoal, the latter 
preferable on account of its lightness, using a 
compost of Osmunda-fibre and living Sphag¬ 
num Moss in equal parts, cutting both mate¬ 
rials up moderately fine; mix them well to¬ 
gether, and add plenty of small crocks, to 
ensure perfect drainage of the soil. Pot 
each plant quite firmly, and the long pseudo¬ 
bulbs may either be tied to the wires of the 
pan or basket, or they may be allowed to 
hang down naturally, according to the dis¬ 
cretion or convenience of the cultivator. The 
proper time for repotting is just after the 
flowers fade, as about that time, or, perhaps, 
a little later, new roots begin to push out 
from the base of the young growth, and 
quickly enter and establish themselves in the 
fresh compost. After repotting, afford but 
little water till roots become plentiful, and 
the new shoots are growing vigorously. 
When repotting, disturb the old living roots 
as little as possible. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS. 
Though the majority of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons are not hardy enough for 
general cultivation in the British Isles, they 
succeed admirably in Cornwall, Devonshire*, 
South Wales, Ireland, the West of Scotland, 
and a few* other places where somewhat 
similar climatic conditions prevail. In such 
localities it often happens that remarkably 
nne examples of the various species are to be 
found, which compare favourably, according 
to published descriptions, with specimens of 
the same species growing in their natural 
habitats. Many districts in Cornwall and i 
bouth Wales seem to be peculiarly adapted ! 
for Rhododendron culture, the mist-laden j 
valleys, and sweet, moist soil, together with ! 
a mild climate, providing the exact condi- j 
tions necessary for the successful cultivation j 
of these plants. Nob only are the numerous I 
species largely represented in these places j 
but a very lovely race of hybrids has origin- 
ftted r and, between the parents and their 
offspring, Rhododendron flowers are to be I 
found from early winter until midsummer. 
Possibly, the time to see Cornish Rhodo- ^ 
dendrons at their best is during March and I 
April, for then the many arboreum and j 
Grifilthianum hybrids, in addition to several ' 
Bpecies, are in ’bloom. j 

R. arboreum is there found as a tree, be- I 
tween 30 feet and 40 feet in height, with a 
trunk a foot or more in diameter. Anyone : 
who has seen the remarkable specimens at j 
Carelew, Tregothnan, and other gardens can- , 
Jiot fail to have noted the preat difference | 
between them and plants growing in gardens 
where less faVburablo climatic conditions ob- I 
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I tain. This particular species is very vari- 
i able. The best forms, as a rule, may be de- 
! tected by the silvery under surface of the 
, leaves, plants with a brownish or rusty under¬ 
surface having very often poorly-coloured 
J flowers. The best forms have large, rich- 
crimson blooms, borne in compact trusses; 
other varieties have pink, white, or spotted 
. blooms, whilst some inferior forms have 
! crimson blossoms of small size, carried in 
small trusses. There are many hybrids, 
j some of which bear very large trusses. Very 
few are identified with varietal names. 

| Another crimson-flowered species is notice- 
i able in 

, R. barbatum.— In this case also the bloa- 
| soms are borne in compact trusses. Some 
i forms bear larger heads than others, therefore 
I it is advisable to see the plants in flower, if 
; possible, before purchasing. As a rule, plants 
i belonging to this species may be identified by 
the stiff hairs which are oorne on the leaf¬ 
stalks ; occasionally, however, hairless plants 
are found. A hybrid between this and R. 
Thomsoni is an improvement on both species, 
j for its trusses are more compact than those of 
| the latter parent, and the individual blooms 
larger than those of R. barbatum. The colour 
I is rich crimson. It is knwn as R. Shilsoni, 

! and was raised many years ago in Mr. Shil- 
j eon’s garden at Tremough, near Falmouth, a 
I garden w'hich contains an extensive collection 
I of both species and hybrids, 
j R. Thomsoni is a looser-habited plant than 
i either of the foregoing. Though often seen 
but 5 feet or 6 feet in height, it grows quite 
\ 12 feet high under favourable conditions. 

| The crimson flowers are tubular, and 3 inches 
or so long. 

R. Griffithianum, better known in some 
places as R. Aucklandi, is one of the most 
highly-prized 6pecies. It has bold foliage 
and large- white flowers, each 3 inches to 
4 inches across. In the hands of the hybridist 
it has proved a good parent. Among* its off¬ 
spring may be noted such showy kinds as 
Beauty of Tremough, Gill’s Triumph, 
kewrense, Glory of Penjerrick, and Gauntleti. 

R. Falconeri is readily recognised among 
other species by reason of its large leaves, 
which may be from 12 inches to 18 inches long 
and from 5 inches to 7 inches wide, and by 
its immense trusses of white or crearn- 
ooloured flowers. The upper surface of the 
leaves is deep green, and the under surface 
brown, by reason of a dense covering of felt. 
A large bush at Tregothnan has been known 
to carry as many as 900 trusses of bloom at 
one time. 

R. grande is another species of which a 
very fine example occurs at Tregothnan. This 
plant has been known to bear 1,200 trusses of 
flowers in a single season. The species is 
noticeable by reason of large foliage and im¬ 
mense heads of cream-coloured, dark-blotched 
flowers. The heads of bloom may be 9 inches 
wide and the same in depth. 

R. campylocarpum belongs to the smaller- 
growing set, for, though it may occasionally 
grow upwards of 6 feet high, it is usually met 
with much dwarfer. The species is eagerly 
sought after, for its yellow flowers are quite 
distinct from those of other Rnododendrons. 
The hardier 6 pecie 3 , 

R. campanulatum, is sometimes mistaken 
for it in a young state, but, as a rule, the 
under-surface of the leaves furnishes a ready 
means of identification. In the case of cam¬ 
pylocarpum the colour is glaucous and in 
campanulatum brown, by reason of a dense 
felt. In both cases the leaves are 3 inches or 
so long and oval. In a sheltered position it 
thrives in the neighbourhood of London. 
Another low-growing species is met with in 
R. ciliatum, conspicuous by reason of its 
hairy leaves, dense growth, and white, rose- 
flushed flowers. It may be found at almost 
any height between 12 inches and 3 feet or 
4 feet. For planting in a mass it is an ex¬ 
cellent plant. 

R. glaucum is a dense-habited, distinct 
shrub, 2 feet to 3 feet high, with small leaves, 
each 1 inch to 1$ inches long, which are glau¬ 
cous on the under surface. The flowers are 
rose or light red, and $ inch to 1 inch across. 

R. Fulgens is hardier than many of the 
Himalayan species, for it thrives quite well 
oirt-of-'aotfrS in the neighbourhood of London. 


The leaves are each 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
and about 2 inches wide, more or less oval, 
and brown on the under-surface. The flowers 
are crimson, and borne in dense heads. Two 
forms are found—one wiih large and showy 
flowers, and the other with small blooms and 
small trusses—a comparatively worthless 
plant. Another hardy species is 

R. campanulatum, which has already been 
referred to. This bears white, lilac-tinted 
blooms, and blossoms in April. 

R. ntveum bears handsome foliage, but the 
colour of its flowers leaves something to be 
desired, for they are of a pale purple colour. 

R. Maddeni blossoms later than most of 
the species, and on this account is 
worth a place in any collection. Its tubular, 
w'hite, rose-flushed flowers are large and frag¬ 
rant. It is a tall-growing plant. 

R. indicum varieties succeed in some gar¬ 
dens out-of-doors, while such varieties as 
amoenum calyciflorum, Hexe, and rosteflorum 
are sure to thrive. The first and last-named 
varieties 6tand well near London. 

R. cinnabarinum is a very distinct, glau¬ 
cous-leaved plant, which may be anything be¬ 
tween 4 feet and 16 feet high. Its flowers 
are tubular, each 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
and orange-scarlet or rich red on different 
forms. It is a very desirable plant, and is 
hardy enough to grow in the midlands. 

Such species as formosum, Edgeworthi, and 
Veitchianum are hardly suitable for outdoor 
culture, even in Cornwall, for, though they 
grow here and there, they cannot be depended 
on. ______ £). 

NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Veronica Hulkeana _Though the New 

Zealand species of Veronica are almost in : 
numerable, there is no danger pf confound¬ 
ing this with any other, it being so distinct 
in every way. In the West of England, as 
with many other members of the genus, it 
can be looked upon as an outdoor shrub, but 
in most parts it requires protection in winter. 
Even where this is needed, Veronica 
Hulkeana is of considerable value for green¬ 
house decoration during the spring months. 
Veronica Hulkeana forms a freely-branched 
yet somewhat upright-growing plant, clothed 
with coarsely-serrated leaves, each a little 
over an inch in length. The flowers, borno 
in loose spikes, are of a very pleasing lilac 
tint. Effective specimens for greenhouse 
decoration may be grown in pots 6 inches in 
diameter. This Veronica has sometimes an 
undesirable habit of large branches dying off 
quite suddenly. It cannot in any sense be at 
the present day regarded as a novelty, for it 
was introduced in 1865. As one of the first 
to flower it in this country, it has, of course, 
always appealed to me. It can be readily 
struck from cuttings of the young Bhoots in 
the spring and summer, and will grow freely 
in ordinary potting compost.—X. 

White-fly on Azalea in the open (Fairhaven). 
—The white-fly is often very troublesome in the case 
of Azaleas, and as it will be quite impossible to carry 
out vaporising of any kind, the best thing that you 
can do is to spray the plants with paraffin emulsion, 
taking care in doing this to well wet the undersides 
of the leaves. A considerable amount of persever¬ 
ance is necessary in order to totally destroy this 
pe&t. _ 

Hop-manure. —The note in a recent num¬ 
ber as to the value of the above for mulching 
reminds me that it is extremely useful to in¬ 
corporate with the soil for several moisture- 
lovintz things. Layers of Carnations and the 
choicer Pinks, for instance, root quickly if 
such is added to the 6oil. In the planting of 
Tufted Pansies also it may be incorporated 
rather largely with the natural soil if the 
latter is on the light, dry side. I have heard 
several growers who had been Unsuccessful 
with the Pansies congratulating themselves 
on a greatly improved state of things after a 
liberal use of Wakeley’s Hop-manure. 
When planting herbaceous borders, it may 
take the place of stable-manure where that 
is not easily obtainable. In the spring 
and summer flower garden, too, it will be 
found extremely useful. Bulbs do remarkably 
well in it, also Begonias of the tuberous 
and fibrous sections. With the former, how¬ 
ever, it is not advisable to use it too freely, 
or foliage will be produced at the expense of 
flower, especially in the case of strohg- 
groVing sorts.—E. B. S. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES FOR 1911. 

WE hear very little now of those varieties 
that required a modern fortune to procure 
one’s dinner of them. Their price was the 
ruin of them, and not price alone, as we all 
know that Potato disease has no respect for 
varieties, the expensive ones succumbing as 
readily as the cheaper varieties. Thus it 
behoves us to look around and decide upon 
the varieties that experience has taught us 
to be most suitable for our respective soils. 

El Dorado will long be remembered as the 
Potato that caused the great sensation 
among farmers, gardeners, and amateurs 
alike, owing to the enormous price demanded 
by the raiser; but it will also be remembered 
as the Potato that met its death before it had 
(properly speaking) begun to live. The 
Factor is one of the foremost Potatoes to-day, 
and has been for some years back. Its 
mealy boiling qualities, and its disease-re¬ 
sisting character, which has ever been very 
noticeable with me, also its yellowish skin 
and shallow eye, make it one of our best 
show varieties. It will pay the crofter as it 
pays the farmer, it will pay the cottager as 
it pays the private gardener, and, lastly, 
there is not a housewife in all the west coast 
of Scotland who has used the Factor but 
praises its qualities. Anyone who has act 
as yet tried the Factor should do so. The 
Crofter is another very fine Potato. It is of 
a flattish shape, with a nice light colour, and 
is an enormous cropper. Like the Factor, 
the Crofter has come to stay. Epicure as an 
early Potato is, and always will be, difficult 
to beat; it is fast taking the place of British 
Queen and Puritan. It is much larger than 
the former and drier than the latter. How¬ 
ever, I am not despising the two mentioned 
or discarding them, only pointing out how 
Epicure will eventually take the foremost 
place . among early Potatoes, inasmuch as 
it gives a larger return for seed planted, 
while bulk, weight, and a small proportion of 
small tubers, along with dryness and other 
good boiling qualities, belong to this fine 
Potato. We have all noticed, and often com¬ 
plained, that in early Potatoes we had a 
large percentage of small or useless tubers, 
which were very difficult to keep successfully 
from one early summer to another. Now, 
Epicure has done away with this difficulty to 
a great extent, inasmuch as there is a very 
small proportion of small tubers per root, 
and it is also a splendid keeper, with the 
peculiarity of adapting itself to almost any 
soil, wet or dry, rich or poor. Up-to-Date 
is well worth its room in any garden; its 
qualities have long been recognised by the 
farmer, and it is fast gaining ground with all 
Potato growers. The shallow eyes of this 
variety and its finely netted skin have not 
only added to its beauty, but have greatly 
helped to make it a favourite with many 
exhibitors. 

There is another fine Potato in Lang- 
worthy, but, unfortunately, it requires a well- 
manured, dry soil to bring it to a real state 
of perfection. I have tried it on poor, heavy 
land, but without much success. Abundance 
of tubers adheres to each stem, but they are 
invariably very small, although very dry, and 
also require a lot of boiling to bring them 
to a fit state for consumption. I have tasted 
Langworthy grown on fine, open soil, rich in 
humus, and have nothing but praise for it. 
Duke of York is one of the great show Pota¬ 
toes of to-day; its fame has reached many 
lands, and the everyday exhibitor favours it. 
I tried to grow it to take its place in a col¬ 
lection with the Factor, King Edward, and 
Sir John Llewellyn, but it was the only 
variety that failed me in the hour of need. 
The ground was very sandy and very rich, 
having been heavily manured for growing 
show Potatoes. I cannot (from my own ex¬ 
perience) recommend Duke of York as a pro¬ 
fitable Potato. Midlothian Early has many 
admirers, but I cannot count myself amongst 
them. The same may be said about Dal- 
meny Beauty, Britannia, and Ringleader. 

With Epicure as an early, Abundance and 
British Queen as second earlies, and the Fac¬ 


tor, Up-to-Date, and Langworthy as main 
crop, Potatoes for 1911 are on as high a stan¬ 
dard as they have been for many years.— 
James Ritchie, in the Scottish Gardener. 

SIZE OF SEED POTATO TUBERS. 
The reference to this on May 6th, page 263, 
is very timely. I am quite sure that under¬ 
sized seed will not produce a big crop of 
large tubers. The late Mr. James Clarke, 
the raiser of Magnum Bonum, Main Crop 
Kidney, and several other first-class varieties, 
favoured tubers which weighed 3 ozs. or 
3£ ozs. The Magnum Bonum was raised in 
the garden adjoining the one I first had 
charge of when I came to Hampshire. I lived 
os a neighbour of Mr. Clarke’s for over seven 
years, saw all his work among Potatoes dur¬ 
ing that period, and learned a great deal that 
has been of much service to me since. Mr. 
Clarke had, at that time, the greater part of 
twenty acres of ground devoted to Potatoes, 
and it was an object-lesson to see how he 
selected and stored his tubers, especially 
those that were to be used for planting. He 
rarely cut any seed-tubers, and when he did, 
it was because he was short of some particu¬ 
lar variety for which a big demand existed. 
The tubers selected for the purpose were 
fairly large. He would not cut small tubers, 
and had not much faith in stock raised from 
separated sprouts. He took as much pains in 
the winter storing of the seed-tubers as enthu¬ 
siasts do in the storing of Begonia tubers, 
Gladiolus corms, etc. The ventilation of his 
sheds was as carefully attended to as that 
of the vinery in the case of the keen Grape- 
grower. When I was a boy an uncle gave me 
a bushel of very small Potatoes. I planted 
them in my father’s field, in a drill next to 
his. The treatment of all was similar, and I 
was proud of my drill of Potatoes. When 
lifted, however, there was not a peck of 
tubers large enough for table use. They 
were all “ chats.” It was a lesson I never 
forgot. My ideal “set” of an early variety 
should weigh 3 ozs., and of a late or main 
crop variety 3£ ozs., and all should at plant¬ 
ing-time possess the first sprout made. 

_G. G. B. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Early Cabbages.— We have been much 
interested in the notes which have recently 
appeared in your columns concerning our 
exhibits of early spring Cabbages at the 
R.H.S. meetings this spring. The varieties 
we exhibited were Harbinger, April, and 
Flower of Spring, and the fact of their being 
produced so early in the season probably led 
some to think that they had been grown 
under glass. As a matter of fact, however, 
all of the heads had been produced entirely 
in the open without any artificial protection 
and with only the natural shelter of the dis¬ 
trict. Some of them were grown here at 
Reading, whilst others came from our 
customers in Hampshire and Dorsetshire. 
The article by “A. D.,” in your issue of 
April 15th, has, we think, been somewhat 
misunderstood by your correspondent ‘‘R. 
Rose,” in your issue of April 29th. Although 
Mr. Dean’s article may not be quite clear to 
all, we do not for a moment think he in¬ 
tended to imply that he was also of the 
opinion that tnese heads had been grown 
under glass, for he was one of the first to 
notice the red tinge on the hearts caused by 
the frosts which we were experiencing at the 
time. The fact that your correspondent (R. 
Rose) had specimens of our Flower of Spring 
Cabbage, grown in the open, quite equal to, if 
not better than, those exhibited by us, shows 
how early in the year Cabbages can now be 
obtained by using varieties upon which many 
years of selection have been spent.— Sutton 
and Sons. 

Seakals and sand.— Being essentially a 
seaside plant, it is no matter for surprise to 
learn, as “G. G. B.” states, that Seakale 
thrives well in sea-sand. I have seen it 
growing on the Hampshire coast, on the 
Cadlands estate, opposite the Isle of Wight, 
very luxuriantly. But the free use of eand 
in Seakale soil presupposes that a permanent 
bed is being made. Generally, very little is 
now so grown—indeed, in most good gardens 


and in market fields Seakale is propagated 
from root-cuttings annually, and is at the 
most not more than six months in the soil. 
This simple and popular method enables 
really good blanched Seakale to be had all 
the winter, from early November till the end 
of April, a great boon to any gardener who 
has to supply a big family. Such Seakale, 
if properly blanched, free from manure-heat, 
is as good as can be obtained, even from sea- 
coast roots. Asparagus, being; planted in 
permanent beds, and also a seaside plant, 
does well with plenty of sand. In the sand 
at Wisley, Asparagus grows luxuriantly.— 
A. D. 

Time Of sowing Onions. —Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to when this 
should be. done. I am convinced those that 
sow early obtain the best crop. About the 
middle of January a friend in Dorset sent 
me a few of his lost year’s Onions. They 
were about 8 ozs. each, of the Newnham 
Park type, very clean and solid. He stated 
that he had just sown his crop for this 
season, remarking that he made it a rule to 
sow in January every year if the soil was in 
good working condition. Seldom have I seen 
finer bulbs from out-of-door sowing. Many 
are under the impression Onions are tender 
when just coming up. This is not bo. In 
proof of this, when residing in West Norfolk, 

; thirty years ago, the gardener I was then 
under alvvays sowed his Onions early in 
February. I have seen the young plants just 
coming through the soil covered with snow 
for many days, and at other times subjected 
to the fierce winds that often prevailed there 
during early spring. Still, the plants did 
not suffer. The crop was excellent, although 
the soil was light, quite different from that 
in Dorset. The main point is to have a good 
seed bed with plenty of food in the soil.— 
J. Crook. 

Mercury as a spring vegetable.— This, 
commonly known under the above name, is 
by no means common in many parts of the 
country, but in the eastern counties it is a 
favourite and a most useful spring vegetable. 
By many it is known as Good King Henry. 
Those who like Spinach will, I feel sure, like 
the Mercury, and it is of the simplest culture, 
and once established in a garden, will give a 
good return. Grown in good soil) with an 
occasional manuring, it will in the spring give 
strong shoots, which, if cut a few inches long 
and tied in bunches, may be cooked and 
served like Asparagus. The growth, when 
more matured, can be cooked like Spinach. 
It may be easily raised from seed and also by 
division of the roots early in the year % The 
divisions give quicker results, as, grown in 
deeply-dug soil, they will bear well the same 
season—indeed, I found it a good plan to 
make a new bed yearly. Seed should be 
sown in a warm position in April or May, 
planting out the seedlings in good soil in rows 
2 feet apart and 1 foot between the plants.— 
W. B. 

An early Spinaoh—the Carter.— Spinach 
is doubtless more valuable at this season than 
later in the year. The one known as the 
Carter Spinach is a great advance on some 
of the older forme, as the growth is earlier 
and the leaves much larger. When on trial 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens 
with others, this variety was so distinct, both 
in size of leafage, earliness, and other points, 
that it received an award of merit. It has 
since well maintained its good qualities, as 
at the time of writing it is the first to mature 
its fine leaves, which are remarkable for 
their size, substance, and deep green colour. 
The plant is very hardy. In the early part of 
April we had very severe frosts and withering 
east winds, but this Spinach was not much 
injured, though fully exposed., Here and 
there the edges of the leaves are seared, but 

rowth is now splendid. What makes this 

ind so valuable is that it is not nearly so 
liable to run to seed as older kinds. To do 
it justice, the plants require plenty of room. 
On this account they should be severely 
thinned or cut in a small state to give the 
necessary room. When cooked, the large, 
succulent leaves are vastly superior to the 
small leaves often seen, and the plant yields 
for a long time if grown in good soil.— 
W. H. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 9th, 1911. 

We have to chronicle another crowded meet¬ 
ing, every corner of the hail being filled with 
excellent exhibits. Happily, the visitors were 
less numerous than on some former occasions, 
so that it was possible to see the flowers to 
advantage. The outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the gold medal group of Rambler 
Roses from Broxbourne, which 6tretched 
across'the hall at its western end, and next 
to this an equally fascinating, if less impos¬ 
ing, group of Auriculas, that were well nigh 
perfection. Cut Roses were superb. The 
Cottage and Darwin Tulips vied with each 
other in their resplendent beauty, while 
hardy and alpine plants, Sweet Teas, and 
Carnations made up an exhibition that but 
reflected the wenlth and resources of the 
English cultivator to-day. 

Roses. —We mention these first- by reason 
of the gold medal group of Ramblers from 
Messrs. Thomas Rochford and Sons, Brox¬ 
bourne, Herts. The group, as we have 
already indicated, stretched right across the 
western end of the hall, and was without 
doubt one of the most sumptuous ever staged 
in the building. It consisted entirely of 
Ramblers, a large number of the plants 
having been trained and flowered shower 
bouquet fashion, while others were shown 
either as columns or pyramids. In the 
groundwork the same varieties were seen, 
almost always in touch with the taller-grown 
examples, and therefore in perfect harmony 
with them. The varieties were largely well 
known, such as Dorothy Perkins and its white 
sport Delight, Lady Gay, the richly-coloured 
white-eyed Hiawathn, the large and showy 
Tausendschon, and the very attractive 
American Pillar being the more conspicuous 
in a really imposing display. Messrs. George 
Mount and Sons, Canterbury, had a superb 
gathering of cut Roses, including Lady Hil¬ 
lingdon, Richmond, Frau Karl Dru'schki, 
Ulrich Brunner, and the handsome new II.T. 
Mrs. George Shawver, which will not be dis¬ 
tributed till next year. The new variety pos¬ 
sesses great vigour and distinctness of 
growth, exceptionally large and long and 
shapely flowers, with a pale Enchantress Car¬ 
nation tone of colour. Needless to 6ay, it 
was a great attraction, and well deserved the 
award of merit bestowed. Mr. Charles Tur¬ 
ner, Slough, exhibited fine pyramids of Tur¬ 
ner’s Pink Rambler, the plants profusely 
flowered and of a pleasing colour shade. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, 
also exhibited Rambler and other Roses very 
finely, a pure white-flowered variety, Sylvia, 
attracting a good deal of attention. Hia¬ 
watha was in excellent contrast to this, while 
the unique Juliet, standaTd-grown, was a 
source of surprise and satisfaction to a large 
number. Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons. 
Hanover-square, W., had splendid vases of 
the Lvqn Rose, arranged in conjuction with 
hybrid Gerberas of the eame colour tone. 

Sweet Peas. —These as groups put in an 
appearance from several firms for the first 
time this season, and, considering that the 
plants had been grown and flowered under 
glass, were of considerable merit. The col¬ 
lection from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, was of a highly representative charac¬ 
ter, and included among them Dobbie’s Scar¬ 
let, Dobbie’s Cream, Sunproof Crimson, Mrs. 
Cuthbertson, pink and white. Edrom Beauty, 
and many others. Messrs. Dobbie also con¬ 
tributed Tufted Pansies in great variety, a 
rich yellow, Moseley Perfection, which* ob¬ 
tained an award of merit, being included in 
the set. Mr. C. W. Breadmore, Winchester, 
also staged a goodly collection of Sweet Peas, 
his lot including Etta Dyke, George Herbert, 
Constance Oliver, Moneymaker (white), and 
Mrs. C. W. Breadmore (cream). 

Auriculas.— Mr. James Douglas, Great 
Bookham, Surrey, arranged a glorious group 
of these fascinating flowers in the pink of 
condition. The collection, too, was of a 
highly representative character, green and 
grey-edged, 6elf and fancy, alpine and show 
each contributing their quota to a gathering 
well-nigh unique. Of a surety, the veteran’s 
hand has not lost its cunning, whether in the 
staging or raising of these increasingly ]po>u- 
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lar flowers. Some excellent seedlings were 
included in the group, which also contained 
large specimen plants of Myosotidium nobile. 
Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, 
w r ore also exhibitors' of thc^e flowers, the 
larger plants in their flowering, however, 
lacking the refinement and finish of the first- 
named group. Messrs. James Veiich and 
Sons, limited, Chelsea, also had a few choice 
sorts, while Mr. Reuthe included many alpine 
varieties" in his varied exhibit of hardy 
plants. 

Tulips and Naroi88f.— The first May meet¬ 
ing ushered in the May-flowering and Dar¬ 
win Tulips in plenty, and that from many 
diverse localities. Rarely have the plants 
been given a better opportunity of flowering, 
hence what we saw very nearly approached 
perfection. Without a doubt, the most im¬ 
posing display of these flowers came from 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
the firm arranging a sort, of graduated 
colour scheme w ith the flowers. For example, 
in the mauve or heliotrope shades, Dream, 
Remembrance, Rev. H. Ewbank, Erguste, and 
Electra appeared, the same idea being carried 
out in other distinctive shades. Beauty of 
Bath, Inglescombe Pink, Blue Eye (so named 
because of its rich blue base), Loveliness, and 
Farncombe Sandurs were other notable varie 
ties in the group. Another excellent and 
thoroughly representative lot came from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, whose Moonlight, n 
fine yellow, attracted a deal of attention. 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited, 
Belfast, and Hogg and Robertson, Dublin, 
each showed fine collections of Tulips, as did 
also Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, and 
R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech. Messrs. J. 
Massey and Sons, Spalding, also exhibited a 
good collection of Tulips. Messrs. Robert 
Sydenham and Co., Limited, Birmingham, 
were the only exhibitors of a collection of 
Narcissi, the firm staging Northern Queen 
(white, with lemon crown), White Lady, 
Dairymaid, Ptarmigan, Bullfinch, Weardale 
Perfection, and many poeticus varieties in 
some abundance. 

Greenhouse plants.— In this section a 
notable exhibit came from Messrs. Janies 
Veiteh and Sons, Limited, ClieFca, who 
staged an admirably-grown lot of Schizantlius 
grandiflorus of their select strain. Many de 
lightful colours were remarked, the perfectly 
grown examples being objects of much praise. 
Medinilla magnifica and Cineraria Feltham 
Bouquet were also well shown. Mr. Wm. J. 
Jenkins, Albion Nursery, Farnham, Surrey, 
exhibited a nice group of the new Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Emmeline, a variety with nearly 
scarlet flowers. Mr. H. N. Ellison, West 
Broimvich, exhibited hybrid Gerberas. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, dis¬ 
played Ferns, Verbenas, and other flowering 
plants. Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, Somer¬ 
set, had an array of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co. staging a simi¬ 
lar exhibit, with Violas and other plants. 
Messrs. II. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, had 
an extensive display of Calceolaria Clibrani, 
together with Phyllocacti. Mr. A. Wigan, 
Windsor, brought a good collection of her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias, and Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, had a showy group of Salvia 
Pride of Zurich. A pretty strain of Cine¬ 
rarias came from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. 

Flowering and other shrubs.— Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had a good assort¬ 
ment of these in the cut state, Mr. L. R. Rus¬ 
sell putting up an extensive group of Cytisus, 
similar to that 6een at the last meeting. Miss 
Mangles show r ed the lovely pink-flowered 
Rhododendron Dawn’s Delight. Messrs. 
Veiteh had a choice lot of Rhododendrons, 
species and hybrids, and Messrs. Geo. Paul 
and Sons, Cheshunt, had many interesting 
things in Deutzias, Exochorda, and other 
flowering shrubs. An arrangement of Acers 
came from Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West 
Norwood, S.E. 

Carnations. —These, as on recent occa¬ 
sions, were finely displayed and well repre¬ 
sented, the collection from Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, commanding attention by reason 
of giant* flowers and much excellence gene¬ 
rally. From the size point of view Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael, R. F. Felton, and Marmiotl 


dominated the whole, the lovely salmon-rose- 
coloured Mrs. W. B. Clode taking the palm 
for its remarkable and powerful Ciove-like 
fragrance. In our experience this variety is 
unique—at least, in the perpetual class. 
Snow Queen, Niagara, and others were also 
noted. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had an excellent lot of flowers, Lady Linlith¬ 
gow (white), Lady Alington (rose-salmon), 
Mrs. Crook, and a large collection of others 
being staged. Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe, 
Sussex, brought many kinds, the variety 
Edith Waters being that more prominently 
seen. Messrs. Wm. Cutbusli and Sons, High- 
gate, N., had a lovely lot of flowers, and, in 
addition to a large assortment of the best 
commercial sorts, staged well-filled vases of 
Countess of Onslow, Mikado, Lady Coventry, 
Alma Ward (a remarkable novelty among 
white-flowered sorts, and richly fragrant to 
boot). Viscountess Goschen, of the perpetual 
Malraaison set, and Miss Winnie Pryor, a 
scarlet and white fancy, were also remarked. 
Quite a beautiful lot of these flowers came 
from Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
who had groups of Marmion, R. F. Felton, 
and Duchess of Devonshire of much excel¬ 
lence. Mr. E. J. Johnstone, Groombridge, 
staged in stands and vases a good assortment 
of the best-known varieties. 

Rock garden exhibits.— Exhibitors in this 
department might with advantage use con¬ 
siderably less rock or more effectively and 
completely furnish that they set up. This is 
true generally. No matter what 6tone is em¬ 
ployed, there is too much of it exposed to the 
view, the vegetation, which should cover it 
or nearly so, forming but a very meagre part. 
Bv employing less stone, such arrangements 
would be more natural and of a higher edu¬ 
cational value. Incidentally, much labour 
would be saved. Quite one of the best ex¬ 
hibits of this class, freely and almost natu¬ 
rally endowed with vegetable life, was that 
from Mr. II. Pulliam, Else nil am, Essex. 
There was merit in the group, which was 
planted with well-con side red taste. Messrs. 
Heath and Son, Cheltenham, had an arrange¬ 
ment of a different type in natural rock, and 
here, too, the planting was well done. From 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, came 
another of these exhibits in weathered lime¬ 
stone, the planting, as we think, being all too 
sparsely done. 

Alpine and hardy plants.— M. Correvon, 
Geneva, who was lecturing on alpines at this 
meeting, brought a choice lot of things, 
though the plants were in a sorry plight, and 
hardly a flower to be seen. The* rarest Gen¬ 
tians and Androsaces were there, and so, too, 
the lovely Eritrichium nanum and many more. 
Obviously, a long journey packed in damp 
Moss does not agree with 6ueh things as these 
when required for exhibition. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a de¬ 
lightful group, and here, unmistakably, the 
home-grown article commanded attention. 
Among the plants shown we noted Gentiana 
verna, Anemone sulphurea (a lovely clump in 
perfection), Primula pulverulenta, P. For- 
resti, and others, a delightful stretch of Saxi- 
fraga Bathionensis (the best of the red- 
flowered mossy sorts), Anemone palraata alba, 
Scutellaria indica japonica, and Irises Bis- 
marckiana, Lorteii, and Haurensis, with all 
their giant and weird beauty. The group was 
nicely set up and of a most enjoyable kind, 
freshness and flower beauty constituting the 
keynote of the whole. Baker’s, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, had a large exhibit of the new mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Lady Deane, Miss Willmott, R. W. 
Hosier, and others being noted. Violas and 
hardy Cvpripediums also came from this firm. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had, as usual, 
a most interesting lot of things, his choicest 
being well-flowered and healthy examples of 
Eritrichium nanum and Myosotis rupicola. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had 
Ranunculus gramineus, R. amplexicaulis, 
Ramondias, Gentians, and other choice plants 
on a rock bank. Mr. H. Hemsley displayed 
the pretty CEnothera ovata, Androsace primu- 
loides, Teuerium latifolium (with china-blue 
flowers), CEthionema 6chlistcsum (a novelty, 
with heads of pink blossoms), Ranunculus am¬ 
plexicaulis major (a very fine plant, 15 inches 
high or more), Androsace villoea, and others. 
Mr. MbttimeT, Farnham, had a gloTious bank 
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of Polyanthus, a smaller group coming from 
Mr. J. Crook, Camberley, Surrey. Burton 
Hardy Plant Company had many choice 
things, Lewisia Tweedei, Campanula Saxi- 
fraga, (Enothera ovata, and Gentiana verna 
being some of them. Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
perton-on-Thames, had a very pleasing ex¬ 
hibit of Saxifrages, Liovd Edward’s Aubrie- 
tia (a very dark one), Yellow Beauty Auri¬ 
cula, and others. Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, had a collection of alpines, 
Tulips, and Primulas. The Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery had some charming pots of 
Oxalis enneaphylla, with bushes of Daphne 
Cneorum. Messrs. Jackman and Son, 
Woking, had a fine group of Trollius and 
other things, Messrs. W. and G. Clark, 
Dover, Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, and J. 
Box, Lindfield, being other exhibitors of 
these highly interesting plants. 

Orchids. —Of these there were several nice 
collections, which we are precluded from 
giving in detail through lack of space. 

Vegetables and salads.— An excellent ex¬ 
hibit of these came from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, Cucumbers, Lettuces, Cab¬ 
bages, and Tomatoes being well shown. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had an exhibit which included bas¬ 
kets of Broccoli, Mushrooms, French Beans, 
Cabbages, and other seasonable things in 
variety. 

A list of awards and medals will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— The principal work 
now beyond the usual routine work, which 
cannot be neglected without showing its 
. effect for a long time afterwards, is making 
preparations for planting the summer-flower¬ 
ing plants. For the most part bulbs, except 
the May-flowering Tulips, are over, and may 
be lifted carefully and taken elsewhere to 
ripen. We find they do fairly well if lifted 
with all the soil that will adhere to them, 
and laid in in a trench in a partially shaded 
spot, giving water occasionally, so that 'the 
foliage does not ripen off prematurely. It 
is too soon yet to plant out tender things, 
but the plants should be hardened off ready. 
Beds intended for Begonias and Cannas 
should have a.good dressing of manure, and 
be left till the first week in June. If tender 
plants are put out before they are properly 
prepared by exposure, and then get a check 
from cold, they'will be a long time in getting 
over it. Standard Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
and golden-leaved Abutilons are used to give 
elevation to dwarf things, but they must be 
kept under cover for the present. Plant 
Gladioli and Hollyhocks. Sweet Peas, Roses, 
and Carnations should be watched closely, 
and their wants attended to in the matter of 
watering. If insects appear on Rcses, attack 
them at once with diluted nicotine and soap, 
or some other spray fluid. 

Fruit garden. —I am assuming the Straw¬ 
berries have been mulched, probably also the 
ground between the rows has been dressed 
with soot or vaporite to drive away or kill 
the slug9. Green-fly is making its appear¬ 
ance o-n Peaches, and maggots in some in¬ 
stances are found on the foliage of Apricots, 
and should be crushed. They have the 
faculty to cause the leaves to close round 
them, and to destroy them the leaves must be 
picked off and the caterpillar pinched at the 
same time. The Pear-slug sometimes ap¬ 
pears a little later in the month. The 
remedy is quicklime dusted over the leaves, 
and washed off with the hose or syringe later. 
It is not difficult to clear out with newly- 
slaked lime, or the trees may be syringed 
with lime-water. The green or black-fly on 
Peaches may be destroyed bv dusting To¬ 
bacco-powder among them. ’Disbudding is 
going on now, and will be done in a tenta¬ 
tive way. The winter and codlin-moths must 
be watched for, and the trees sprayed with 
a solution of arsenic, which may be obtained 
from the sundry shop either in the shape of 

f aste or powder. The usual strength is 
oh.-of Paris-green to 10 gallons of water. 
The spray must be delivered like dew. 


Vegetable garden.— Trenches may be pre¬ 
pared for early Celery. Sometimes, when 
land is scarce, two rows may be planted in 
each trench, a little more space being 
allowed. Lettuces do well on the ridges be¬ 
tween the Celery trenches. All Peas require 
sticks; even the dw'arf varieties bear better 
if kept off the ground. On dry, porous land 
it will be beneficial to spread a mulch of 
stable manure on each side of the rows. We 
have used manure fresh from the 6table, as 
decomposed manure is getting scarce now. 
Dwarf French Beans may be planted on 
south border. Late crops of Canadian Won¬ 
der may be planted in an open position in 
drills 3 inches deep, the drills to be 2 feet 
apart for the early crop. Late crops may 
have a little more space. Beans and Marrow 
Peas are generally planted too thickly. The 
individual Beans should be from 4 inches to 
6 inches apart. Runners may be planted in 
an open situation. In some gardens they 
are used as blinds, planted in circles on each 
side of the centre path, or run up strings 
over a fence. There is time to sow Carrots, 
Beet, Spinach Beet, and Chicory. Finish 
thinning early-sown Onions, Carrots, and 
Parsnips, and use the hoe as often as is 
necessary. All vegetables should be thinned 
as far as possible in showery weather. Sow 
Turnips on rich, cool land. 

Conservatory.— Fires may he discontinued 
now, and a little ventilation may be left on 
all night along the ridge. Watering may be 
done early in the morning for the present. 
By-and-bve, when the weather is warm and 
settled, the water may be given in the even¬ 
ing. This is the right general principle; 
still, whenever a plant requires water, no 
time should be lost in supplying its needs, 
and weak liquid-manure may* be given once 
or twice a week to plants forming flower- 
buds, and which are abundantly supplied 
with roots. Liquid nourishment may often 
take the place of a shift into larger pots. 
Fragrant flowers and foliage are always ap¬ 
preciated. Mignonette, Daphnes, and Lily 
of the Valley should be coming on in suc¬ 
cession. Double Myrtles, even when not in 
flower, give off an agreeable, spicy fragrance. 
Humea elegans also is fragrant In a similar 
sense, and it will add to the general frag¬ 
rance of the house, and this, I think, is 
always appreciated. Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums used to be common, including such 
varieties as radula major and minor and 
Lady Plymouth. Of course, there are Roses 
and Carnations, which form a host in them¬ 
selves. We must be looking forward to the 
supply of plants for winter. Among the 
most useful things are double Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas. The best way of propagating these 
is to remove a few old leaves round the 
bottom, and earth up with a mixture of peat, 
sand, chopped Sphagnum, and old Cocoa- 
fibre, pressed firmly round the base of the 
plants, and kept reasonably moist, and when 
roots have formed in the compost, the rooted 
pieces can be taken off and potted singly. 
Arum Lilies as they go out of bloom may be 
placed in a sheltered place outside, but not 
dried off for the present. This drying off 
should be a gradual process, and when the 
leaves die off the pots can be laid on their 
sides, so that the roots may be completely 
rested, as the flowers will be finer and more 
numerous after a good rest in the open air. 
White and yellow Marguerites make useful 
groups now.* We have kept our plants free 
from the leaf-mining insects by using the 
vaporiser occasionally. 

Stove.— Cuttings of several things are 
being rooted. A good stock of Poinsettias 
should be worked up as fast as good cuttings 
can be obtained. Young shoots 3 inches or 
so long make the best cuttings, and they 
may be struck singly in thumb pots plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat and kept close. Roots 
under such conditions soon form, and then 
they can be lifted out of the warm bed, har¬ 
dened a little, and later on shifted into 5-inch 
pots. There is a white variety, but it is not 
quite so popular as the scarlet; but a few 
plants make a nice change. Work up a good 
stock of Begonias, especially the popular 
variety Gloire de Lorraine and any other 
variety which may be fancied. We used to 
find B. insignis and fuebsioides very useful 
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in the conservatory in winter, and among 
winter-flowering subjects Eranthemum pul- 
chellum and E. striatum, Centropogon Lucy- 
anus, Coleus thyrsoideus, Pentas carnea, 
and its varieties, etc., are useful. Shading will 
be required in bright weather, but keep out 
cold draughts. 

Late vinery.— One shoot and one bunch of 
Grapes to each spur are generally enough, 
and in tying down to the wires, do not bring 
too much pressure to bear, or the shoots may 
splinter off and leave an ugly blank space, 
which cannot be filled this season, and pos¬ 
sibly not next. This work requires very care¬ 
ful management, and it is better to draw the 
shoots down half the distance at first and go 
over the Vines again in a week or so to com¬ 
plete the operation. In stopping, if there is 
room enough, two leaves beyond the bunch 
may be left, but if the rods are closely 
trained we have sometimes to be content with 
one leaf. Two are better if there is room for 
full development, but not otherwise, as the 
larger the leaves the better, if they are built 
up firmly. When the sublaterals appear in 
the axils of the leaves, rub off all below the 
bunch, and pinch all above to one leaf. There 
will then be plenty of foliage without crowd¬ 
ing. Grape-thinning may begin as soon os 
the Grapes are well set, and as far as possible 
leave those berries which are taking the lead. 

Ventilation and watering.— The Vine bor¬ 
ders, if properly made, will always contain 
food enough for the beginning of the season, 
but extra feeding can be given as soon as the 
thinning is finished. Bone-meal and basic 
slag are usually employed in the construction 
of the borders and in the early top-dressings, 
but after the Grapes are thinned something 
of a more stimulating nature and quicker in 
its effect is usually given. There are many 
things which may be used, but for several 
years we have used only a special Vine- 
manure, prepared by the chemist. This is 
cheaper, and, judging by results, it is more 
satisfactory than any mixture we could our¬ 
selves make, and it may either be given in 
the Water or sprinkled on the borders and 
watered in. As regards ventilation, a little 
air should be admitted early in the morning 
when the sun shines on the roof, and the 
openings should be increased as the sun gains 
power. Young hands often wait till the tem¬ 
perature is rushing up, and then open the 
ventilators too wide, and let in a lot of cold 
air. This may introduce mildew and rust — 
and other evils. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 29th.— Beds and borders are being 
filled with, for the most part, tender plants. 
The present tendency is to reduce the number 
of tender bedding plants. I often come into 
contact with people who have given up grow¬ 
ing scarlet Pelargoniums. Though I think it 
has been overdone in the past, the work of 
reduction is going on, and in our climate a 
few groups or masses of bright colours are 
generally appreciated when rightly placed and 
well grown. 

May 30th.— Special efforts are being made 
to harden off and prepare things for filling 
beds and borders. That will be the chief 
work for the present. Many beds of spring 
flowers are still bright, and must remain for 
the present, and we may have frost yet, so it 
will be better to keep In touch with things, 
and have materials for protection handy in 
case they are required. The plants in pots 
and boxes must have sufficient water. 

May 31st .—In planting a general group of 
beds, there are positions which in any general 
colour scheme are somewhat difficult to fill. 
When this occurs, we find a mixed bed very 
useful. It often happens that a neutral- 
tinted bed fills a certain position better than 
a brighter colour. Blue Violas make charm¬ 
ing masses in association with 6ilver-leaved 
Pelargoniums. I have had charming beds of 
Mrs. Pollock and Viola cornuta. 

Jvne 1st .—Antirrhinums of the medium sec¬ 
tion make nice beds, and they can be ob¬ 
tained in colours from seeds true. Pentste- 
raone are also attracting more attention. We 
find Verbenas coming to the frpnt again, and 
Petunias on dry soils make a brave show. 
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Dwarf Dahlias of the Pompon section are 
good for rather large beds. Among annuals 
Nemesias make a beautiful mass, but when 
using annuals we always have something in 
stock to fill bare places. 

June 2nd .—Looked over Peach wall to do a 
little more disbudding. The aphides appear 
to have disappeared since w T e used Tobacco- 
powder, but a watch will be kept for their 
return, as they probably will. Liquid- 
manure is given to Sweet Peas, and a mulch 
of manure is placed betw r een the rows or 
clumps. Planted out Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers. Sowed more Marrow 
Peas and Broad Windsor Beans. Removed 
nets from wall trees, and gave trees on south 
walls a soaking of water. 

June 3rd .—Shifted on young Ferns, Ara- 
lias, and other useful things that will be 
wanted in winter. Window-boxes and vases 
are being filled. We may rail against the 
Pelargoniums, but for filling vases on the ter¬ 
race they cannot yet be discarded, and the 
best scarlet for this work is Paul Crampel. 
We have some difficulty in getting enough of 
it. Rearranged conservatory. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are very bright now in baskets 
and trained up pillars and walls. 

OORRE8PONDENCE. 

PXiAXTB AMD FLOWERS. 

Begonia Oloire de Lorraine, growing ( Con¬ 
stant Reader ).—There is no need to pinch the plants. 
They will be too much shaded if grown under Melons. 
The young plants do best in a gentle heat early in 
the year, and during growth a temperature of irom 
50 degs. to 55 deg«. must be maintained. A mix¬ 
ture of loam and leaf-mould with some silver sand 
answers well for this Begonia, and when the pots are 
well filled with roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure is very beneficial. 

Salvia failing (F. J. B.).—The fact of your 
growing the Salvia in a small pot is the cause. The 
soil is evidently quite exhausted. Repot it at once in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with the addi¬ 
tion of some well-rotted manure. Keep the plant 
close for a time until you see that it is growing 
freely, then give all the air possible, and in June 
stand it in the open air, paying careful attention to 
watering, with, when the pots are full of roots, occa¬ 
sional dose* of weak liquid-manure. Take Indoors 
when frost threatens. 

Weed in Lily tank (F. Marshall).-We regret 
being unable to recommend you anything which would 
kill the weed in your tank without injuring the 
Water Lilies, etc. Were it not for the latter fact, 
it could be got nd of quickly enough. We sympa¬ 
thise with you in your difficulty. Fish up the masses 
of weed w’ith a wooden rake, and by devoting a short 
time each day to free the surface of any stray 
patches which may appear you will, we think, get rid 
of it. We, therefore, advise you to persevere with 
your present tactics, believing that you will thereby 
gradually get rid of the weed. 

Xncarvillea Delavayi (J. M .).—In cold districts 
the fleshy root may be lifted and stored like a 
Dahlia, but must be covered with soil and not allowed 
to get dry. It has proved so hardy in many places 
that there is little risk of its loss, save in very cold 
and wet gardens. It is so easily raised from seeds 
that it may be planted in bold masses. If you have 
a sunny wall you might try it at the foot of this, 
covering the crowns in the winter when the foliage 
has died down with dry leaves to a depth of, say, 
8 inches. Such plants, if they survive, will bloom 
earlier than those that have been lifted. 

Tulips failing (G. B.).—The fault lies with the 
bulbs, which have been attacked by the well-known 
Tulip-mould. In some cases this may be detected 
before planting by an undue softness of the tissues. 
In other instances—as has happened in your case— 
and where the disease is in a less advanced stage, 
it is not apparent until the bulbs have been in the 
ground for some time. In those submitted the base 
of the bulb is quite sound, the chief seat of the 
attack being the side of the bulb. When you clear 
the bed in which these have been growing it would 
be well to take all the soil away and replace with 
fresh. 

Growing Tobacco-plants OF. H. M .).—Any 
seedsman can supply seeds of Nicotiana macrophylla, 
the variety about which you inquire. The best 
growth la had in rich ground and a sheltered posi¬ 
tion. Sow the seed at once in a pot and stand in a 
warm frame or on a hotbed. When the seedlings are 
strong enough pot them oil singly into small pots, 
and, if you can, shift them on into 48 pots when the 
small pots have become well filled with roots. Stand 
the plants in a cloce frame for a few days until they 
begin to grow freely. Gradually harden them off 
and plant out about the end of May in their per¬ 
manent positions, giving them plenty of room. 

The Throatwort (Trachelium cceruleum) (A I. A. 
C.).—This is easily propagated in the spring from 
cuttings taken from the base close to the soil, some 
of these possibly having roots of their own. Such 

P lants will flower the same season in 6-inch pots, 
ring afterwards kept to grow on the followingspring, 
so as, if need be, to provide a set of larger plants. 
Seedlings can also easily be raised, but when thid 
plan is adopted the seed should be sown as soon as 
it is gathered from plants that have flowered early 
in August. The seedlings can then be kept in a box 
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or pan in a cool greenhouse during the winter. The 
best trusses of violet-blue flowers are borne on the 
terminals, but the side-shoots on strong plants are 
also very effective. The best soil is loam and leaf- 
mould with a little sharp sand, potting being done 
very firmly. 

Pruning Abutilon OF.).-Abutilons in a green¬ 
house will go on growing indefinitely, and need hard 
pruning at least once a year. You cannot do better 
than cut back your plant hard now. It will then 
break afresh, and soon again bloom profusely. You 
may put in some of the tops as cuttings into sandy 
soil, and endeavour to root them. You may water 
liberally when new growth begins, and also give some 
manure. 

Lifting Daffodils (Bulb*).—If you must lift your 
Daffodils, you should do so very carefully, and plant 
them again in some reserve spot in your new garden, 
leaving them thus until the foliage has died down, 
when they may be taken up, cleaned, and dried for 
a time, and then be replanted as early in the autumn 
as you can. The proper course is to leave them where 
they are until July, then lift them and dry them, 
planting in August again. It is, of course, very late 
to think of moving shrubs, but it may be done if 
care is exercised in the lifting and the plants planted 
at once, seeing to it they are kept well watered and 
syringed every evening it the weather is dry. Even 
then the Berberis, which resents moving, may fail. 

Hanging-baskets (A. B. To fill a wire 

basket for hanging, first line it thoroughly with Mose, 
the best for the purpose being that in large flakes, 
which is readily obtainable in many districts. Fail¬ 
ing Moss, thin turves with the grassy side outermost 
will answer the same purpose, but unless the basket 
is very large the Moss is preferable. The object in 
thus thoroughly lining the basket is to prevent the 
escape of the .soil, for the plants are turned out of 
the pots. They are simply planted in the basket, 
using good potting soil lor the purpose, and when 
ftnistied are thoroughly watered through a fine rose 
in order to settle everything in its place. After this, 
the soil must be regularly watered, for this is a very 
important item, as hanging-baskets are particularly 
liable to get dry. Owing to this, when planting keep 
the surface of the soil a little below the rim of Moss, 
as this will assist the watering. A few good plants 
for the purpose are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, single Petunias, Nasturtiums of 
different sorts, Canary Creeper, Lobelias, and Creep¬ 
ing Jenny. 

FRUIT. 

Fear foliage unhealthy (C. Brown).—The leaves 
being in such a dried-up condition when received, it 
was a somewhat difficult matter to determine the 
cause of injury. But as the foliage was similarly 
affected last year, we incline to the belief that it is 
due to a fungoid attack rather than to insect agency. 
It appears to be Pear-leaf blight, for which you 
should spray the trees three times, at fortnightly 
intervals, with Bordeaux mixture. This you can pur¬ 
chase from any dealer in garden sundries, ready for 
diluting, which should be done according to instruc¬ 
tions sent with it. 

Air-roots on Vine (IF. R.).— Air-roots come from 
two cat»es. First, the atmosphere of the vinery may 
be kept too close and moist, as that is apt to 
generate them. In the second place, the natural 
roots of the Vine may be in cold, wet, or sour soil, 
and do not properly perform their functions. It is 
most probably this latter reason in your case. If 
you could, next November, remove all the soil over 
the roots, and would lift them carefully, tie them 
up, then remove 12 inches of the bottom soil, replace 
it with fresh loam, with which is mixed one-fourth 
of old mortar rubbish, then relay the roots less deep, 
and cover with 6 inches of soil, you would, no doubt, 
next year find far better growth. 

Pear-tree not fruiting (Beta ).—It is very prob¬ 
able that the roots of the tree have gone down into 
the subsoil and are unable to find proper food. 
Next autumn we should advise you to try what open¬ 
ing a trench round the roots will do. This trench 
should be 2 feet wide, and as deep, round the tree 
and 5 feet from the stem. Cut off clean all roots 
that you cap find, then grub under the ball and sever 
any that go down direct. Fill up the trench with 
fresh soil to which has been added some bone-meal, 
and place over all a mulch of manure. That should 
cause the formation of young roots and give renewed 
life and energy to the tree, thus helping the fruits 
to fully develop. Are you quite sure that the blooms 
have not been injured by frost? As regards the 
Gooseberry shoot you send, it seems to us that the 
buds have been stripped off by birds. 

VEGETABLES. 

Outdoor Tomatoes (IF.).—Sow the Tomato-seed 
as soon as possible, either in a warm greenhouse, in 
which case place the pan in the warmest spot, or in 
a hot-bed. Sow thinly in a compost or leaf-soil 
and sand, and do not overwater at first. Pot on 
when the rough leaf has formed, and get the plants 
as forward as you can before the end of May. Then 
gradually harden off previous to planting outside. 
It is very important to get them forward for out¬ 
door culture, and you will do better to plant them 
18 inches or 2 feet apart, and keep them to one stem 
only, cutting away the coarser leaves and pinching 
back the lateral growths. Any ordinary loam wifi 
grow these. It is more a question of early treat¬ 
ment and a warm season than fioil. 

Treating Seakale (II .).—We cannot now advise 
you to lift your year-planted Seakale roots, because 
it seems that you merely wish to blanch the crown 
growths by covering them up where they are growing 
to blanch them. Also, we do not know whether they 
may be strong enough to justify that course, as 
unless their side shoots be fairly stout they will 
make poor root-cuttings. Probably it will be best 
for you to cover up and blanch Kale heads, and 
after you have cut them, then when you clear away 
the covering matter cut off the tops of the roots 
level with the ground. They will then form new 
crowns which will not run off to flower. Next winter, 
after a season's strong growth, you may carefully 


lift your roots, make root cuttings of the side sbopta, 
and plant those on deep-worked soil in March. ' Of 
course, you can then blanch the growths of the old 
roots in any dark place as you may desire. They 
can, after being cut from, be thrown away as of so 
further value._ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

T. P .—If not too numerous, the only way Is to pick 
off the affected leaves or pinch the grubs with the 

finger and thumb.- A. M. IF.—You may divide it 

when flowering is over.-IF. M. Crawford .—The only 

way la to write someone living in the district to 
tell you something of the plants found growing there. 


MAKES OF FLAMTS AMD FRUXTB. 

Mames of plants. — J. C. — 1, Amelanchier 
canadensis; 2, Magnolia Soulangeana; 3, The Loquat 

Eriobotyra japonica); 4, Eleagnus longipes.- 

Greenhouse.— 1, An excellent form of Clivia miniuta; 

2, Boronia megastigma; 3, Gardenia citriodora.- 

J. E.—l, Pulmonaria officinalis; 2, Centranthus 

ruber.- W. C.—l, Polemonium coeruleum; 2, Cen- 

taurea montane var.; 3. Aubrietia deltoidea; 4, IberU 

sempervirens.-IF. Clifton.— Specimens very much 

dried up. Evidently Amelanchier canadensis.- 

S. J. Wake.— 1, Chrysosplenium alternifolium (Golden 
Saxifrage); 2, Looks like a Ranunculus, impossible to 
say without flowers; 3, Cerastium arvense; 4 , Carda- 
mine (probably). There names are given with some 
diffidence owing to the flowerlees and withered con¬ 
dition of the poor specimens. Ser'apia.— Forms of 

the Gold-laced Polyanthus.- II. G. Eynon.— The 

double white Arabis (Arabia albida fl.-pl.). See note 

re this plant in our issue of May 6th, page 256.- 

Mrs. Chichester.—The Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier 
canadenste). This is easily increased from seed, and 

may be raised also from layers.- Constant Reader. — 

1, Seems to be a poor specimen of Begonia heraclei- 

folia; 2, Fuchsia procumbens.- Hebridian.— 1, Epl- 

medium alpinum; 2, Vicia unijuga (syn. Orobus lathy- 
roides), increased freely by 6eeds and thriving in 
ordinary soil; 3, The Buffalo Currant (Ribes aureum); 
4, Olearia sp., probably O. nitida, must see flower; 6, 
Sophora tetraptera (syn. Edwardsia grandiflora), a 
hardy shrub iu sheltered gardens against walls in 

southern and mild gardens.- Col. Featherstonhaugh. 

—We cannot undertake to name florist flowers; 2, 
next week.-IF. Af. Crawford.— Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

8. Hughes and Son, 31, Radford Boulevard, Notting¬ 
ham.— Chrysanthemum Catalogue, 1911. 

Arthur 3. Ritchie and Co., 51 and 58, High-street, 
Belfast .—Summer List of Bedding Plants, Garden 
Requisites, and Bee Appliances. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath .—Roses in Pots, etc. 

F. A. Haags, Jun., Erfurt (H. N. Ellibon, 6 and 7, 
Bull-street, West Bromwich, agent ).—List of Choice 
Cacti. _ _ 


Book received.— “ The Evolution of Plants,” by 
Dukinfleld Henry Scott, M.A., L.L.D., F.R.8., Presi¬ 
dent of the Linnean Society. London: Williams and 
Norgate. __ __ 


Birds and flowers.— Will you kindly allow us to 
ask through your columns that your correspondent 
“ Alanda will be so good as to communicate with 
this society?— L. Gardiner, Secretary, Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


We ttko to interest eur readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the host 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as seoend prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot he reproduced with any 
advantage, and should net be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


United Horticultural Beneto and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall, Westminster, on Monday 
evening, May 8th. Mr. Charles H. Curtis 
presided. Three new members were elected, 
making a total of thirty-nine this year so far. 
A lapsed member having reached sixty y € *rs 
of age, withdrew the sum of £11 11s. 8d. 
standing to his credit. Several members 
over eixty drew»the interest on their account, 
as per Rule 18. The amount paid for sick¬ 
ness since the last meeting was £51 16s. Tho 
secretary will be pleased to send a few 
copies of the report for 1910 to any member 
wishing to distribute them. 
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Acacias, the False 
Annuals Tor late summer 
Apples, canker-resisting 
Apricot, seedling 
Aspidistras in bad con- 

dition. 

Beans, French, early 


Bcrbcris buxifolia 

Birds . 
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MISUSE OF THE YEW. 
Referring to my article on the misuse of 
Yew-trees, a friend and distinguished de¬ 
signer of gardens (we will sign him “X.”) 
• writes as follows: — 

“I am afraid I cannot agree at all with 
your article you send me, which I am never¬ 
theless glad to get. I think undoubtedly 
there are many positions in the grounds 
where a division of Roses and Clematis is 
better and prettier than a Yew hedge, but, 
on the other hand, the position where a hedge 
is necessary as shelter or background to give 
effect, it would not be possible to replace it 
by a thing that is bare twigs all the winter. 
The quiet, restful effect or great Holly or 
Yew hedges is to my mind essential to the 
majority of gardens.” 

Divisions and backgrounds are needed in 
gardens , but the main question is: Is there not 
a better way of getting them than by clipping 
trees f This clipping is a survival of media val 
days, when there was only one evergreen tree to 
be dealt with. Now we are rich in evergreens 
from China, Japan, and North America—some 
of them very beautiful—which will give us all 
we want in the way of backgrounds and divi¬ 
sions without clipping. We get better shelter, 
too, from the naturally-grown tree than the 
clipped hedge , cnid irhere there is room for it 
the natural growth is the better in all umys. 

This very week I saw an instance of the misuse 
of Yew in an important garden. A fountain 
basin for Water Lilies was set in one of the 
lawns, and then the need for concealing with a 
hedge of Yew arose, and the effect was wrong in 
all ways. Given the need of a screen, it were 
Jar better formed of a free and varied garland 
of Bay, Ilex. Cypress, Arbutus, and other of the 
choicer evergreens. 

As regards the roots of Yew-trees and other 
forest trees encroaching, it is quite impossible to 
have good gardening where the ground is full of 
the. roots of forest trees, which have their proper 
place, elsewhere. The gardener and his essential 
work should always be borne in mind by anyone 
pretend ng to design gardens. He is often not 
considered at all. 

“ I feel great value in the quiet and 
repose of fine hedges and turf. I 
was struck with an article hy Sir W. Eden 
some time back, which may interest you. 
Please return it. I agree with much he says. 

I think to have walls a mass of flowers or 
hedges of flowers is not a good background 
to one’s borders. I feel that the reserved 
good taste of the Japanese must be surprised 
and shocked at our herbaceous borders, with 
masses of ill-assorted, often shapeless, 
trusses of bloom. One must cut the Grass in 
a garden, and I cannot see that it is more 
illegitimate to cut our hedges than to have a 
hay field all over the lawn.” 

Cutting Grass. — We cut Grass in our 
country in order to secure that freshest and most 
charming feature of the northern garden, the 
lawn and Grass walks. We cut trees in our 
couitry to make naturally beautiful things into 
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ugly shapes, which leads to losing all good effect 
in many gardens. Much of garden design drives 
the artist away from the garden. 

Gardens without flowers. — Among the 
many things I have read, this is the most stupid: 
“ If you have a herbaceous border against a 
wall, let the creepers on that wall be without 
glowers, or nearly so.” If / had any time to 
spare for it, I think I should enjoy getting 
together and printing some of the nonsensical 
things said by men about gardens. Imagine 
robbing the Clematis on the wall of its flowers , 
the most beauti/id thing in form and colour that 
garlands the earth ! 

“ AYs ” objection to mixed borders is based on 
seeing bad ones, disfigured by ill-chosen plants 
often ugly in colour. Nothing in any garden is 
more graceful than a well-made border offlowers. 
But the "dotting” way of planting and bare 
earth between the plants have hitherto often 
spoiled the effect. 

We have abundant materials now in our 
gardens for the forming of good borders. What 
is wanted is knowledge oj plants and good taste 
in their disposition. Grouping and covering all 
the ground with life are essential. W. R. 


NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

Double-flowered Kerrla Japonioa.— Some , 
cut sprays of a very fine double-flowered ' 
form of Kerria japonica were shown at the j 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society | 
on May 9th. They were shown as Macin¬ 
tosh’s variety. If as free-flowering as the 
ordinary double-flowered kind, this should be 
worthy of attention.—X. 

Campanula Rapunculue.— Is “An Ama¬ 
teur of Hardy Flowers,” at page 274, correct 
in giving such a bad name to Campanula 
Rapiinculus? As it grows here, it seeds 
itself, and never has any tendency to spread 
at the root. The seed falls, and the result¬ 
ing plants bear many flowers. I find it very 
useful in bare spots among shrubs.— David 
Williams, Failand House, Failand , Bristol. 

Veronioa repent.—' This small, creeping 
Speedwell, which is a fit plant for rock gar¬ 
dens aud walls, has naturalised itself in the 
turf in my playground in several places. 
The plant is so small that it goes well with 
turf, nnd one only sees the little flowers. At 
first sight I took it to be a sprinkling of snow 
on the turf. It is well worth having in that 
position, and its habit is such that it cannot 
injure the turf.—W. 

The Rooky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliciosus).—Those who do not know this 
charming shrub should not fail to add it to 
their collection. Eighteen months ago I got 
a small plant, and thinking it needed shelter, 

I planted it in a dry border in front of a 
wall. Last year it did not flower, but now 
(May 16th) it is covered with its beautiful 
white blossoms. The flowers are each about l 
two and a half inches in diameter, and look i 
like delicate single Roses.— H.M., Dumfries¬ 
shire. 


! Fruit-trees and bees.— One has seen the 
statement of late in the public press that 
■ fruit would set badly this year on account of 
I the scarcity of bees. In my garden exceed- 
i ingly few bees have been seen, but there has 
! been an exceptional number of what are 
j popularly called bumble-bees—big, healthy, 

| blundering fellows which fairly made the 
branches shake. Thus does Nature, seem¬ 
ingly, compensate itself.— Logan. 

! Rose Tea Rambler. —A few weeks ago Mr. 
j S. Arnott asked for information as to the 
, hardiness of this Rose. Here in the Isle of 
j Wight it is evergreen and a rampant grower 
early and late, and it is probably owing to its 
late growth that it suffers so in the north, 
the wood not being sufficiently ripened to 
withstand the frosts. It is a lovely Rose 
•when in bloom, and the crimson wood and 
“lucid” foliage are always telling as a back¬ 
ground.— FRE8HWATER GATE. 
i Bees and Tulips.— I have observed a large 
number of bees dead inside the Tulip flow ers, 
j I carefully picked them all out one morning 
and found there were 287. On examining 
the flowers the same night, being a hot day, 
I found 126 dead, some of the flowers con¬ 
taining six bees. Is it possible that the 
pollen is poisonous. If you or any of your 
readers noticed the same, it would be in¬ 
teresting to know. I may state that I have 
twelve hives, all in perfect health.— Bilb- 
ster. 

Erica australis.— This is one of the most 
I charming hardy shrubs of May, distinct from 
j all other Heaths in colour, and for its fine, 

I free, and airy habit. So far as I have tried 
it, it is quite hardy. I do not know which 
! nurseries have a quantity of this beautiful 
Heath, but it is worth the nurseryman’s 
1 while getting a good stock of it, as it is well 
suited for many districts in our country. It 
j is not the near effect of this Heath which is 
so charming, but the distant effect of colour, 
which is quite distinct, and the plant has 
j also a very pleasant fragrance of its own.— 

I Ibsris Little Bern.—This little perennial 
Candytuft is not flowering 60 well with me as 
usual, which is rather a disappointment, as 
! it is a choice plant for the rock garden and 
i fit associate with the smaller alpines, its 
j slow growth and non-aggressive ways pro- 
j venting it from encroaching too much upon 
other plants. It seems to nave some of the 
blood of Iberis Garrexiana in it, but 
makes a neat little bush of small green 
leaves with small heads of white flowers, the 
I whole plant rarely growing more than 
I 6 inches high. Iberis Little Gem will grow 
on the rock garden, and appears to flower 
1 best in a ratlier poor soil.—S. A. 

Clematis cirrhosa. —The variations in 
plant life according to local environment are 
often very interesting to record. Your men¬ 
tion, in the issue of May 13th, page 268, of 
Clematis cirrhosa and its habit of flowering 
l%ter than January or February, leads me to 
say that in my garden at Ryde it usually be 
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gins to bloom in November and continues to 
flower until March, regardless of any bad, 
stormy weather. The flowers are self- 
coloured, but not, as Mr. Fitzherbert de¬ 
scribes, “white, unspotted,” for they are a 
cream-yellow, and many are the passer6-bv 
who, if opportunity serves, will stop to ask 
me about this wonderful flower, which seems 
to scorn all storms.—W. H. E. W., Hyde, 
Isle of Wight. 

Bunch Primroses from Essex.— I am send¬ 
ing you a picking of Polyanthus, and shall be 
glad of your opinion of the same. They are 
from my own saving of seed, and the plants 
are immense—over 18 inches across. I have 
a small border of them four plants deep, and 
they are all these yellow and orange shades. 
My method i6 : We eow in August, and prick 
out as soon as possible, keep them in the seed¬ 
beds till following autumn, when they go out 
into their flowering quarters. They have 
never been finer than this year.—B. M.- 
HORNER, Pebmarsh , Essex. 

[A handsome gathering of very fine flowers, 
eome of the pure yellows being excellent, the 
individual pips of fine 6ize, the white forme 
with an orange eye being also excellent.] 

A pretty new Forget-me-not.— Under the 
name of Marie Raphael, a very pretty and 
quite distinct Forget-me-not was shown at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 9th. It was submitted to the 
Floral Committee, but no award was made to 
it. For all this, it was, when in the hall 
afterwards, very much admired. This variety 
is of neat, compact habit, the flower being 
large and of a delightful shade of blue, while 
it has a clearly defined white 6tripe down the 
centre of each segment, thus presenting the 
appearance of a pure white 6tar overlying the 
blue flower. It was said to be the result of 
a cross between Myosotis alpestris and a 
white Forget-me-not. Whether 6uch is its 
origin or not, there can be no question as 
to its beauty.—C. P. 

Iris Btylosa.— This Iris likes a sheltered, 
sunny corner, and to have its roots in close 
proximity to other plants (perhaps that their 
roots may use up some of our superabundant 
winter moisture). Anyhow, the fact remains 
that Iris stylosa flowers best when its roots 
commingle with those of other plants, such 
as Violets, Alstroemerias, etc. Mine, 
planted in a south border among Violets, 
flowered freely this year from February to 
the beginning of April. The Iris plants in 
three years have grown so dense I have had 
to divide and replant them, this time with 
early Chrysanthemums, so I shall have two 
seasons of bloom from the Iris patch. April 
is the month to transplant I. stylosa, just 
before it begins to throw out its new roots 
and leaves.— Freshwater Gate. 

Oxalis florlbunda.— Referring to your re¬ 
marks in Gardening Illustrated of May 
13th, page 272, this plant seems quite hardy. 
I have it in four places, and it has stood two 
winters without protection. It is now' 
coming up strongly in two sunny positions, 
and survives in two facing north, though it 
does not do well there, where I tried it as an 
experiment. I shall probably put more in, 
as it is such a bright and pretty plant.— Geo. 
II. Rippen, Stoke Newington , London , N. 

-This is quite hardy out-of-doors both 

in Devon and near Winchester, or, rather, 
the pink variety is. It does, perhaps, a 
little better on a rockery than on the flat. 
The white kind seems more delicate, and 
has died out twice. Here (in Devon) I find 
O. lasiandra coming up quite well and 
flowering freely every year.—K. C. T. 

The New Zealand Forget-me-not (Myoso- 
tidium nobile).—Ever since this was intro¬ 
duced from the Chatham Islands, now over 
fifty years ago, failures have been far more 
frequent than successes in the culture of this 
gigantic Forget-me-not. Three specimens 
ehowm at the meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on May 9th served to show 
that any difficulty attending its culture had 
been mastered by Mr. James Douglas, of 
Bookham, near Leatherhead, so well known 
as the cultivator of Anrioulos. The speci¬ 
mens shown at the hall were in robust health, 
as was testified by the rich, shining green of 
the tbitfk, fleshy leaves. Each plant bore 


several branches, and as the flower-clusters 
were numerous, a very striking and uncom¬ 
mon effect was produce r The specimens ex¬ 
hibited were each aboi t a yard in height.— 

Tulip Golden crown.— One finds, after 
many years, that this old cottage-garden 
Tulip is extremely rel.&ble and long lived, 
while its bright and shapily flowers are 
always admired. They open yellow with a 
narrow margin of red, which gradually ex¬ 
tends as the flowers age, until, as :hese pass 
off, they are of an almost orange-i?d. I 
have grown T. Golden Crown lor a gcul 
number of years, and I have seen it in many 
gardens where practically no care is taken 
of it. One little front town garden which 
I pass nearly every day, and which suffers 
from the dust of the many motors which 
pass it daily, has quite an array of T. Golden 
Crown. With the minimum of cultivation 
this small garden has always something in 
bloom, and at no time is it brighter than 
when this Tulip is in full flower.—S. M. D. 

The Flame-flower (Tropeeolum speciosum). 
—My experience of Tropceolum speciosum, 
spoken of on page 273, is that it is very 
capricious in its ways in the south. I have 
some, originally planted with care at the foot 
of & north wall, along which it has crept 
year by year, and is invariably in bloom by 
the last week of June. Some of its shoots 
are now (May 13th) more than 6 feet in 
length. The wall extends a matter of 
10 yards, but the Tropseolum only comes up 
at intervals of space. Some few years ago it 
appeared (from chance 6eed dropped by a 
bird, I suppose) in a circular bed on the other 
side of my house, in full sunshine, and there 
it grows like the commonest weed, and if I 
did not keep breaking it off, it would, in the 
course of a summer, smother everything 
planted in the bed. Why do your adver¬ 
tisers make misleading suggestions by de¬ 
scribing their T. tuberosum as “ the Flame- 
flower ”? There is a wide difference between 
the brilliancy of that and the T. speciosum.— 
W. H. E. W., llyde. Isle of Wight. 

The Striped 8<|Ulll (Puschkinia scilloides). 
—One is glad to see the note by **W.” in 
your issue of May 20th, and one hopes that 
it may be the means of eliciting informa¬ 
tion as to where this charming little plant 
may be procured. As your contributor says, 
it is distinct from P. libanotica, and is a 
much more beautiful plant. Those who 
have seen the two will, I think, agree with 
this remark, as P. libanotica looks less 
graceful and less beautiful than P. scil- 
loidee. A good deal too much has also been 
made of P. libanotica compacta, which is 
occasionally offered in catalogues. In Borne 
catalogues which we see both P. scilloides 
and P. libanotica are offered, but it is gener¬ 
ally the case that the bulbs supplied are the 
same and are simply those of P. libanotica. 
The trouble with the Puschkinia in slug- 
infested gardens lies in the fact that these 
pests are very fond of this flower, and fre¬ 
quently injure the growths as they appear 
through the soil and soon afterwards.— 
S. Arnott. 

Good forms of the Bird Cherry.— When 
the true Cherries are going out of flower, 
the Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus) commences 
to open its blossoms, the well clothed 
racemes, each 3 inches or 4 inches long, of 
white blooms being very effective. It is, 
however, insignificant when compared with 
some of its numerous forms which have been 
selected, for they are often more free-flower¬ 
ing and the racemes longer. The variety 
known as flore-pleno is one of the most con¬ 
spicuous, for its racemes are each 6 inches 
to 8 inches long, and bear numerous semi¬ 
double flowers, which are larger than those 
of the type. It is usually grafted or budded 
on to stocks of P. Padus. Another variety 
of distinct merit is found in Alberti. Its 
attractions lie in its free-flowering qualities 
and its dense racemes of flowers, which are 
of about the same length as those of the type. 
Commutata is another noteworthy variety, 
while leucocarpa and rotundifolia are also 
worth growing. On the other hand, there 
ore varieties which are decidedly inferior to 
the parent plant, such sorts as stricta and 
sibirica paTVi flora being cases in point. The 


Bird Cherries give no particular trouble, for 
they thrive in poor soil, as well as in that 
of good quality. They are, however, heir to 
soma of the diseases which sometimes attack 
othor members of the Prunus family, and an 
occasional dearth may be expected from 
fungus pests.—D. 

The Vernal Gentian. —One always grudges 
seeing so many plants of the lovely Vernal 
Gentian [Gentiana verna) in gardens at the 
present time. It is a pleasure in some ways, 
indeed, to see the lovely flowers, but, at the 
same time, when we reflect that the plants 
arc generally brought from the homes in 
which they are so happv to linger out what 
is, after all, a 6hort existence m a garden, 
we cannot but think our pleasure is derived 
at too great a cost. From the number of 
plants brought into English and Scottish 
gardens I fear that the work of collecting 
these must tell appreciably upon the supply 
of G. verna in its wild habitats. It is almost 
impossible to cultivate G. verna in the 
ordinary conditions of our gardens, and few 
indeed can retain it long in cultivation. I 
heard the other day of a dozen plants having 
come to a local garden. In all probability 
the whole of these w’ill be dead long before 
next spring, and the place whence they came 
will be the poorer for their loss.—S. A. 

Rhododendron Broughtonl var. aureum. 
—This showy Rhododendron belongs to the 
group sometimes spoken of as Azaleodendron 
from the fact of the various kinds of which 
it is constituted having originated by the 
crossing of deciduous and evergreen species. 
Though by no means a new plant, the 
variety under notice is not common, and it 
is seldom that it is met with in quantity, 
though when well flowered a group creates a 
great amount of interest. Though mature 
plants reach several feet in height, very good 
flowering specimens may be seen a few 
inches high, for it will blossom well when 
but a year or two old. It is said to have 
originated from an evergreen seedling 
crossed with R. sinense (Azalea sinensis). 
The yellow flowers are similar in shape to 
those of R. sinense, but are borne in the 
larger trusses peculiar to the other parent. 
The leaves are intermediate in size and ap¬ 
pearance, and the plant is evergreen. 
Under the name of It. Smithi aureum, a 
somewhat similar variety is known. In this 
instance, however, the leaves have a glau¬ 
cous hue. Should one variety only be re¬ 
quired, the former is the better one to ob¬ 
tain. Both varieties may be easily increased 
from half-ripe shoots in summer. These, 
3 inches or 4 inches long, inserted firmly in 
pots of sandy peat, root in a few weeks, and 
in the course of a couple of years form 
sturdy flowering plants.—D. 

Tub-gardening.— For balcony and veran¬ 
dah gardens there is no end to the possibili¬ 
ties we have at command. „ Where money is 
no object, there are all sorts of lovely 
earthenware receptacles of every size and 
shape, and highly decorated. For those who 
must garden cheaply, one can make good use 
of ornamental chimney-cans of various 
heights, making a bottom of wire-netting, 
with turf or long manure before filling with 
the requisite compost, according to the eub- 
iect to be grown therein. As to the plants, 
I would suggest, in addition to “E. B. S.’s” 
list of suitable things to grow in them, Lilies 
of sorts, with trailing plants to hang over the 
edge—for instance, L. speciosum, with An¬ 
tirrhinum Asarina as the trailer; Reh- 
mannia, with Convolvulus meuretanicus 
hanging over; Agapanthus and Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, Harrisi Lily and Tropseolum 
tuberosum, falling over. Again, we can 
utilise strong boxes (butter or lard ones), dis¬ 
guised according to circumstances and taste, 
in which one could grow a Gourd or Marrow 
to ramp along the balcony. For dotting the 
walls we have Heliotrope and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums (alw ays “ grateful and com¬ 
forting”), and well ripened plants are next 
door to hardy. To the growers of curios 
there is endless variety, but for those who 
care, the above suggestions will encourage 
to compose new combinations for themselves, 
and so get a bit out of the beaten track, 
which leads to sameness and tameness.— 
Freshwater Gate. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLEARIA MACRODONTA. 

This, one of the handsomest of the Daisy 
Bushes, was introduced to this country in 
1884. In its native country it is said to reach 
a height of 20 feet, with a stem 2.J feet in 
diameter. In the south-west of England 
there are many fine specimens. These great 
bushes, thickly covered to the ground-level— 
as may be 6een by the illustration we give 
to-day of one growing in a Wicklow garden— 
with large, flat, white flower-heads of count¬ 
less Daisy-like blooms, present a charming 
picture, especially if standing isolated on the 
Grass. The Holly-like leafage—hence the 
name ilicifolia given by some people—is also 
distinct, the leaves being silvery-green on 
the upper surface and white on the reverse. 
When first introduced, it was thought to be 


tender, but plants are recorded as doing well 
in Wales. The leaves, when bruised, emit a 
slight Musk-like 6cent. S. 


Berberis buxifolia.— Of the true Barber¬ 
ries—that is, omitting those with pinnate 
leaves, which used to be known as Mahonias 
—this is the first to flower, as, generally 
speaking, it will have many blossoms ex¬ 
panded early in April. It forms rather an 
upright bush, clothed with deep green, Box¬ 
like leaves. It cannot be regarded as an 
evergreen in the same sense as Berberis Dar- 
wini and B. stenophylla, but in mild winters 
many of the leaves are retained, while some¬ 
times most of them drop. In this species the 
amber-yellow flowers are solitary, and hang 
suspended by rather long stalks. This Bar¬ 
berry, which is often known as Berberis dul- 
cis, was introduced in 1830. The variety 
Dana is a delightful little shrub, and may be 
regarded as almost, if not quite, evergreen in 
character—at all events, it is far more of an 


evergreen than most individuals of the typi¬ 
cal kind. The type will reach a height of 
5 feet to 6 feet, whereas the variety nana is 
seldom more than 15 iuches to 18 inches.—X. 


THE FALSE ACACIAS. 

When selecting trees for ornamental plant¬ 
ing, the various Robinias, or False Acacias, 
as they are frequently called, naturally call 
for consideration, for, in addition to their 
being of fairly rapid growth, the foliage is 
pleasing in character, whilst the flowers are 
showy and borne freely. An objection may 
be urged against them" on account of their 
being amongst the latest trees to break into 
leaf in spring, and for this reason it is not 
advisable to plant them in positions where 
greenery is required early. Old examples 
are often of picturesque appearance by 
reason of their rugged trunks and tortuous 
branches, and they command attention at 


From a photograph by Mrs. Ralph Meredith. 


all seasons. In some places the common 
j False Acacia is used as a street tree with 
' good results, and it might be requisitioned 
more often for the purpose, for the fault 
which is sometimes found with it on the 
score of its branchlets being liable to be 
broken by high winds is scarcely worthy ot 
consideration, for the samo thing occurs to 
other trees to almost an equal extent. 

Cultivation.— The False Acacias give 
little trouble in this respect, for they thrive 
in light and heavy soil, provided it is not 
naturally wet. For very light soil the com¬ 
mon Robinia is well suited, and fine speci¬ 
mens are often found growing in little else 
than sand. In moderately good soil it 
flourishes amazingly, and shoots 10 feet or 
more long may be produced in a single 
season. From its habit of producing suckers 
it is useful for planting on banks to help to 
bind the soil together. The tree kinds are 
propagated by seeds, suckers, or by grafting, 

| the last method being adopted iu the case of 


the various varieties of the common Robinia. 
The Rose Acacia, also, is propagated by 
suckers and bv grafting, for seeds of this 
species cannot be obtained. 

Robinia pseltdacacia has been in culti¬ 
vation in British gardens for upwards of two 
hundred and fifty years, and Parkinson de¬ 
scribed it in his “ Theatrum Botanicum ” in 
1640. It appears to have been introduced 
into Europe by Jean Robin or his son 
Vespasian, and the name of Robinia was 
given to the genus in their honour by Lin¬ 
naeus. In its home in North America it is 
fairly widely distributed, and occurs from 
Marion County to northern Georgia, princi¬ 
pally as mixed forest, its companions being 
such trees as Magnolia acuminata, Juglans 
nigra, Fraxinus americana, etc. It is stated to 
be most common on the western slopes of 
the mountains of western Virginia, and to 
assume its largest proportions in that place. 
The timber is hard and durable, and is used 
for many purposes where strength is required. 
Wood of coppice size is used largely in the 
wine-growing districts of Europe for Vine 
stakes, whilst it is equally suitable for posts 
for gates and fences. An attempt was made 
many years ago to get landowners to plant 
it under forest conditions in this country, 
but without any great success, though there 
is apparently no reason why it should not 
prove satisfactory. For ornamental speci¬ 
mens and for avenue planting it has cer¬ 
tainly much in its favour, and, as has been 
previously stated, it may be used advanta¬ 
geously for street planting. Under natural 
conditions it attains a height of from 60 feet 
to 80 feet, with a trunk 2$ feet to 4 feet in 
diameter, and in this country it is met witn 
to a good average size. Its pinnate leaves 
vary considerably in size, and may be from 
6 inches to 8 inches in length on old plants, 
up to a foot or more long on vigorous young 
suckers. The white, fragrant flowers are 
borne in racemes 4 inches to 6 inches in 
length during early June. There are many 
varieties, which differ in various ways from 
the type. Irt some, habit is responsib’e for 
the varietal distinction, whilst in other cases 
size or shape of leaves and colour of flowers 
account for the difference. The following 
are some of the most distinct kinds: — 
Augustifolia, an elegant-habited tree, with 
small, delicately-formed leaflets ; aurea, dis¬ 
tinguished by its golden foliage (the colour 
is most conspicuous when the leaves first ap- 
|>ear); bella-rosea, distinguished by its rose- 
coloured flowers, in other respects the tree 
is very similar to the type ; crispa, of rather 
dwarf, stunted habit, with somewhat con¬ 
torted leaves; Decaisneana, a strong-grow¬ 
ing variety, with large leaves and large in¬ 
florescences ; a form known as rubra has 
deep rose-coloured flow T ers ; dubia, of dwarf 
habit, and frequently grown as mop-headed 
specimens in villa gardens; fastigiata, re¬ 
sembling a Lombardy Poplar in habit, and 
a good tree to use amongst others for the 
sake of variety ; inermis, another variety of 
dw arf habit; it is sometimes grown as a 
bush; monophylla, very distinct, as some 
of the leaves are simple and others are made 
up of a few large leaflets only ; it is found in 
several forms, one of which has somewhat 
pendulous branches and another rather fasti- 
giate growth ; Rehderi, often forming a 
stunted-looking bush ; it rarely flowers well ; 
and robusta Vignei, one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of all varieties in habit, for its leaves 
are small and delicate and its branch-system 
more slender than that of the type. 

R. NEO-MEXICANA is not a really well- 
known species, for though it was described 
in 1851 it is said to have onlv been intro¬ 
duced to cultivation in 1882. In this year it 
was obtained by the Arnold Arboretum, and 
subsequently found its way into European 
gardens. It is said to form a small treo 
onlv, its mature height being given ns from 
20 feet to 25 feet. This height, however, it 
appears as if it will exceed in this country. 
In its early stages it grows very rapidly, and 
shoots 6 feet or 8 feet long are formed in a 
single season. It is found on the banks of 
mountain streams in Colorado, New Mexico, 
etc., and is found at elevations varying from 
4,000 feet to 7,000 feet. Its discovery in the 
first instance is attributed to Dr. George 
Thurber, a United States botanist attached 



Olearia macrodonta in a Wicklow garden. 
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to the United States and Mexican Survey 
Commission, in 1851. The principal differ- 
ence between this and the common Robinia 
lies in the inflorescences, for in R. neo- 
mexicana they are more dense, the individual 
flowers larger and rose-coloured. The 
flowering period is somewhat later than that 
of the older species, whilst it not infre¬ 
quently happens that a second crop of flowers 
appears about the end of summer. 

R. viscosa. —This is known as the Clammy 
Locust on account of the varied nature of 
the young bark and inflorescences. It may 
be distinguished from the common Robinia 
by its burred trunk, for it is rarely that a 
tree which is more than twenty or thirty 
years of age is without these curious warty 
growths. It does not form a very large tree, 
its maximum height being about 40 feet. Its 
flowers are tinged with pink, and are very 
showy. The species was first brought to 
notice by William Bartram, in 1776, who 
found it on the mountains between the rivers 
Savannah and Tennessee. 

R. Kelseyi is quite a new species, for it 
was only introduced to English gardens a 
few r years ago. It appears as if it will form 
a small tree, with attention to pruning, 
though it is inclined to develop a bushy 
habit if left alone. The leaves are graceful 
in appearance, and the leaflets small, the 
flowers being large and of a deep rose shade. 
It blooms freely when quite small, the flowers 
being followed by fruits which are covered 
with stiff, glandular, purplish bristles. 

R. iiispida (the Rose Acacia) is a well- 
known plant by reuson of its variety inermis 
having become very popular of late years 
for forcing. The *ty|>e forms a somewhat 
loose-habited shrub, which grows freely from 
root-cuttings. The branches are thickly beset 
with stiff, bristle-like hairs and large-lobed 
leaves. As in the case of the last-named 
species, the flowers are large and of a deep 
rose colour. R. h. inermis is a great im¬ 
provement on the type. It may be readily 
distinguished by its shoots being destitute of 
bristles and bv its larger and richer-coloured 
flowers and larger inflorescences. It is 
usually increased by grafting on to stocks 
of R. pseudacacia. No more useful shrub 
can be found for a specimen plant on a 
lawn or in some other conspicuous position. 
Shelter from violent winds ought, however, 
to be provided, for the branches are broken 
somewhat easily. D. 


VEGETABLES. 


EARLY DWARF FRENCH BEANS. 
Earliness with this vegetable is an impor¬ 
tant point. Though sowing was 6omewhat 
retarded by the cold weather we experienced 
in April, i do not think there is much gain 
— indeed the reverse—in sowing too early. 
Plants raised early in May invariably bear as 
early as those sown some weeks in advance. 
The*dwarf Bean, owing to its fleshy nature, 
soon succumbs to extreme cold in wet, heavy 
soil. What an immense gain to growers 
when seed can be sown under glass and 
planted out! Few vegetables can be trans¬ 
planted so easily as the Dwarf, Broad, or 
Runner Beans, provided the plants are lifted 
carefully and planted in good soil. If this is 
done, there is a gain of some weeks if a strong 
plant is secured. There is no lack of really 
excellent kinds, some being very early. Quite 
recently, in one of the daily papers, 1 6aw 
the excellent Canadian Wonder advised as 
an early dwarf Bean. It is not early, but one 
of the best for main crop and late work. A 
smaller podding variety should be selected. 
For years I have sown the early varieties for 
succession, using the pods in a email 6tate. 
Cooked whole, they are delicious, and used 
thus they are eo eoon prepared for table. 
The yield, too, is much longer than when the 
plants are allowed to mature the pods. On 
the continent the dwarf French Bean, in what 
may be termed a half-grown or slightly larger 
state, is an every-day vegetable, whereas in 
this country it is rare, and mostly sliced, with 
the result much of the flavour is lost. Of 
late years there has been an addition to this 
class of vegetable in the variety known as 


etringless, the pods of which are mostly 
cooked whole in a young state. The older 
Princess, a small, white-seeded form, I grew 
for many years for cooking whole. This 
Bean has a roundish fleshy pod, small and 
very tender in a young state, but it is not a 
dwarf. 

For open ground supplies there is no 
variety I have grown that is earlier than 
Early Gem, a rapid grower, with sturdy 
habit, and, for its height, bearing remarkably 
well. This is the earliest form in the dwarf 
section, and was obtained by crossing Syon 
House with Mohawk or Six Weeks. Another 
very early form is Early Favourite, a cross 
between *Ne Plus Ultra and Mohawk. For 
forcing, either of these is excellent, owing to 
their compact growth and free-cropping 
qualities. Few vegetables resent a poor 
soil more than the dwarf Bean, and in a cold, 
stiff soil it well repays the cultivator to im¬ 
prove it by incorporating a goodly quantity 
of burnt refuse or wood-ashes with the top 
spit. Many amateurs who have not the space 
for the Runner can grow this useful veget¬ 
able. Those who do so should not sow 
too thickly. When this occurs it is impos¬ 
sible for the plants to produce pods freely. 
They grow all right at the start, but collapse 
when podding. In hot weather I have found 
it of great value to mulch between the rows 
with some short manure. This keeps the 
roots going, and it is also well in hot weather 
to damp the plants overhead late in the day. 
This keeps them clear of red-spider, one of 
the worst pests they have to contend with. 
Gathering the pods frequently and before 
they mature is a great gain, and if not re¬ 
quired for use, the stalk end may be placed 
in water, when the pods remain good some 
time if the water is changed daily. The 
plants also delight in occasional supplies of 
liquid-manure when bearing freely. H. 


LATE BROCCOLI. 

The time has arrived when seed of such 
varieties as will come in for cutting in May 
and June of next year should be sown. As 
a rule, this is done far too early. I have 
known of instances where sowing has taken 
place early in April, with the result that the 
lants ofttimes become overgrown or “ leggy ” 
efore they can be got out into their per¬ 
manent quarters, or, if this can be effected, 
the object for which these late sorts are 
raised and grown is then defeated by the 
heads turning in while main crop varieties 
are still plentiful. If the sowing of the seed 
is deferred until the first or second week in 
May, varying the time according to the 
locality, this will be found quite early enough 
for the southern counties. Then the produce, 
in the shape of compact, creamy-white heads, 
may be looked for during the latter half of 
May and the early part of June. If my 
memory serves me rightly, the last cutting 
of heads of Late Queen took, place with me 
last year the first week in June. The variety 
named Model forms a very excellent 
companion to the last-named, and comes 
into use at the same time. Latest 
of All extends the supply another week 
or ten days in a normal season. Should the 
spring prove mild throughout, which has not 
been the case for several years past now, 
these late varieties then naturally turn in for 
use much earlier. The three varieties quoted 
occupy a foremost position among late sorts, 
they are compact growers, are comparatively 
dwarf in habit, and, as a result, may be 
planted somewhat closer together than the 
main crop and earlier varieties. 

Sowing should be done quite in the open, 
and away from shade of any description. 
If the seed is 6trewn thinly in the drills, and 
the latter drawn 1 foot apart, dwarf, sturdy 
plants will result. Netting of the seed-bed 
is essential where birds abound, otherwise 
they will destroy the seedlings wholesale just 
as they are peeping through the soil. It is 
also necessary to sprinkle the young plants 
with either soot or wood-ashes in hot, dry 
weather, and to keep them well supplied with 
water until they become too far advanced to 
be damaged by what is usually denominated 
“fly” or the “Turnip flea beetle.” In some 
seasons this pest appears in such numbers, 


and proves so destructive, that, unless* reme¬ 
dial measures similar to, or such as are men¬ 
tioned, are adopted, they will, in the course 
of a few days, devour the whole of the young 
plants as they appear above ground. 

A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers. —When foreign Cucumbers 
can he sold in English markets at 3d. each, 
there is not much profit for English growers, 
for Cucumbers cannot be grown at this sea¬ 
son without fuel, and gas coke at 23s. a ton 
is not cheap. In our district the cement- 
makers are running up the price of coke. 
But the time is coming when the sun will do 
a good deal of the forcing. We generally 
plant a house or two, when the bedding plants 
are out, with Cucumbers, and as they cost 
nothing for fuel, they are more profitable 
than the early-planted crop. Of course, 
when things are cheap, the demand is 
greater, ana it is generally possible to clear 
out. Last season was, in the absence of sun¬ 
shine, not a good growing time, but Cucum¬ 
bers were successful in cool houses. We 
simply placed heaps of good compost on each 
side of span-roofed house, and kept close and 
moist, and very heavy crops resulted, so the 
labour item was a small one. 

Early and late Tomatoes.— Good English 
Tomatoes are not plentiful just now. Fuel 
is dear, and the English grower is heavily 
handicapped in many ways, but there will be 
a glut Dy-and-bye, and, so far as I know, 
there is no means of meeting this glut and 
turning it to profitable account. The only 
chance is to be in time, and that means ex¬ 
penditure in fuel. During the setting time 
the houses must be well ventilated, or the 
blossoms will not set freely. We have never 
had any trouble with Sunrise, and there are 
other reliable sorts, if the watering and ven¬ 
tilation are right, and there need be no 
trouble from disease if the soil, or a part of 
it, is changed sometimes. Tomatoes want a 
firm root-run, and, of course, they must have 
enough moisture for healthy growth. We 
generally take up two stems from each plant, 
and find the system answer very well, but all 
side shoots are rubbed off when small, when 
the plants bear freely. A mulch of manure 
on tne surface saves watering, and supplies 
food. 

Early earthlng-up of Potatoes.— If earth¬ 
ing-up be unduly delayed, it cannot be done 
without much damage being done to many 
young tubers. I will give a case in point. 
When I had charge of one large garden I 
only planted the very early varieties of Pota¬ 
toes m the vegetable quarters, all the mid¬ 
season and late varieties being gro%vn in a 
field on the home farm. I was dependent 
upon the manager of this farm for all horse 
labour, and could not always get the earth¬ 
ing-up of the Potatoes done at the right 
time an account of pressure of other work. 
One year this work vras done a little later 
than usual, and the havoc wrought by the 
plough was very great. Very tiny young 
tubers on the ends of the runners were ex¬ 
posed in great numbers, many cut off en¬ 
tirely, and as there were 4 acres of Potatoes 
grown, readers will readily realise how great 
was the loss of crop. When the earthing-up 
is done in good time—before the young 
runners have grown many inches in length— 
there will not be any loss, because these 
runners will penetrate the soil where it is 
moist—namely, in the centre of the ridge— 
and there the new tubers will grow. Some 
varieties require rather more soil being 
drawn up to them than others. I daresay 
some readers of Gardening Illustrated 
will remember that grand quality Potato 
Skerry Blue, which required well earthing- 
up, eise many tubers grew fully exposed on 
the top of the ridge.— Bourne Vale. 

Labrador Kale.— I have just seen a stock 
of a Kale that was called by the above name. 
It is not to be confounded with the broad¬ 
leaved Asparagus or Buda Kales, neither is 
it at all susceptible to the fungus which in 
some past seasons has decimated that strain 
of Borecoles. It bears more resemblance to 
the cottager’s Kale, but lacks the tall stems 
1 of that variety. It is one of the very har- 
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diest, is of a purplisli-green hue, and but half 
curled. It is in no way identical with the 
Scotch or Arctic Kales. I saw plants of it in 
considerable quantity, one-half having been 
allowed to reach full height, about 3 feet. 
The rest having been from time to time 
athered from, were about 20 inches in 
eight, but both sections were one mass of 
delicious Asparagus-like sprouts. I do not 
kn^w from whence the stocks came, but the 
few hundreds of plants were all absolutely 
true. It is well worth attention, as it gives 


pened, and, beside this, quite 50 per cent, ran 
| to seed prematurely. Those who need ex- 
! hibition Leeks usually find good results from 
a sowing made in boxes early in the year, 

J pricked out or separately potted, so as to 
provide strong, well-rooted plants by the time 
I outdoor conditions make it safe to plant them 
out. It may be possible in some seasons and 
localities to get good results from an autumn 
i outdoor sowing, but the uncertainties that 
attend such a course make one hesitate to 
adopt it. Of course, it is only for the 6ake 



Spike of East Lothian Stock from plant growing in pot. 


its great profusion of sprouts from the middle 
of April to the middle of May—indeed, it is 
the most persistent-sprouting of Borecoles.— 
D. 

Autumn-sown Leeks.— Wishing to have 
large early Leeks, some people sow seeds in 
the autumn, in the same manner as one does 
Tripoli Onions, though the custom is not by 
any means common. The plan I have only 
tried once, the result of which was such that 
no further experiment is likely to bo made. 
Instead of lnrge liends, because of the 
lengthened season given, the Contrary hap¬ 


of getting early summer Leeks for exhibition 
or other special purpose that growers attempt 
| either autumn or indoor gentle forcing, be¬ 
cause for ordinary purposes they can be very 
well depended on from open-air sowings made 
in March and April. It is rather remarkable 
what a gain in size and early maturity comes 
from sowing under glass in January or Feb¬ 
ruary compared with those given ordinary out- 
l door treatment. No doubt it was this expe- 
I rience which led some to try autumn Bowing, 
but which, in my experience, oruihjd nothing. 

, —West Wilts. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS IN POTS. 
The intermediate Stocks at one time used to 
be grown extensively in pots for the spring 
decoration of the greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory, a purpose for which tney aro admirably 
adapted. When well cultivated, they bloom 
with great freedom, and the flowers are 
always greatly appreciated for their delicious 
perfume. Of the several varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion, that known as the East Lothian is, 
without doubt, the finest of all. The plants 
are of a bushy and compact habit of growth, 
and produce magnificent spikes of bloom, as 
may be 6een by the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, wherein the central spike of a plant is 
faithfully portrayed. They succeed remark¬ 
ably well in pots, and, moreover, furnish a 
supply of bloom over a long period. W r liy 
they are not more extensively grown is be¬ 
yond my comprehension, as the requirements 
of the plants are simple. They need no arti¬ 
ficial warmth beyond the exclusion of frost, 
and when properly cultivated, reward the 
grower with an abundance of bloom. The 
plant carrying the spike of bloom serving as 
the subject for the illustration was raised 
with numbers more from 6eed sown early in 
September last in pans in a cold-frame. When 
large enough the seedlings were potted into 
small 6ixty-sizod pots and afterwards stood 
upon a shelf in a cool greenhouse close up to 
the light. When well rooted, but before 
they became pot-bound, the plants were 
shifted, some into 48 and others into 32-sized 
pots, and were again returned to the same 
shelf. Here they remained until the height 
of the plants necessitated their being re¬ 
moved to where there was more head room, 
which was found on a shelf at the back of a 
Peach-house. When they began to show for 
bloom, they were taken to their flowering 
quarters, and fed with an approved fertiliser, 
and given an occasional dose of soot-water. 
The majority developed spikes of bloom 
equally as fine as the one depicted—the 
percentage having single flowers being very 
small, and will continue flowering for some 
time to come. 

The compost used consisted of three parts 
fibrous loam, the remaining fourth being leaf- 
mould and a dash of 6ilver-sand. At the final 
potting a little old plaster, finely broken, was 
added, and the soil rammed as firm ns when 
giving Chrysanthemums their last shift. 

A. W. 


THE CHINESE PRIMULA 

(P. SINENSIS). 

This Primula furnishes a good illustration 
of the changes wrought in a particular plant 
by a gradual process of selection, advantage 
being taken of its somewhat variable nature. 
Introduced in 1820, it soon became recog¬ 
nised as a valuable decorative subject, and 
at the time my knowledge of horticulture 
commenced—namely, in the early ’60’s—a 
wide range of varieties was to be met with. 
The tendency of those days, however, was 
towards the large, massive flowers, anything 
of a lighter nature, approaching the Star 
Primulas of to-day, being 6imply thrown 
away. Even in the case of the sturdy, large- 
flowered kinds, to which the name of florists’ 
varieties is often applied, great improvements 
have taken place within the last two decades 
or thereabouts. This is most marked in the 
colour of the blossoms, particularly those of 
a clear, bright tint, while of flowers with a 
conspicuous eye, known as the Duchess type, 
there are now 6oine beautiful forms. The 
taller-growing Star Primulas, with their 
lighter build and smaller flowers, have of late 
years become general favourites, and very 
pretty they are, while for grouping they have 
a considerable advantage over the more 
heavily-built varieties. In the ’60’s and for 
some time after that the old double white 
Primula was largely grown, beiu" always 
propagated by layers or cuttings. It is still 
cultivated to*a certain extent, but nothing 
like it once was. Nowadays, semi-double 
flowers are often given the preference over 
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those of a more duplex character, and as they 
can be readily raised from seeds, the very 
double kinds (for the increase of which layers 
or cuttings are necessary) are now little 
seen. Some varieties raised by the late Mr. 
Gilbert when gardener at Burghley created 
quite a furore in 1877 and 1878, when shown 
at the Horticultural Society’s meetings. 
They were characterised by excessively 
double flowers and a somewhat inherent 
weakness of constitution, that prevented them 
making the headway they otherwise would. 

I have not met with any of the.se varieties for 
years. We hear frequent reference to blue 
varieties of the Chinese Trimula, but there 
are blues and blues. The tint of the Gen¬ 
tian or Lobelia has yet to be reproduced in 
the Primula. While Primula sinensis varies 
greatly in its flowers, marked changes have 
also taken place in its leafage, for a section 
known ns the Fern-leaved has the foliage 
finely cut, while in some the leaves are 
lobed in a manner suggestive of those of the 
Ivy. _ X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Propagating the Lemon Verbena (Aloysia 
eitriodora).—Although I have never expe¬ 
rienced any difficulty with this plant, com¬ 
plaints are sometimes made that it does not 
readily strike from cuttings. My stock plants 
are kept cool during winter, and about the 
beginning of March they are trimmed, re¬ 
potted, and placed in brisk heat. Growth 
soon takes place, and the young shoots are 
taken off with a heel as fast as they become 
ready. Large-sized pots of 9 inches or 
10 inches in diameter are half-filled with 
light, porous soil, into which the cuttings are 
inserted. They are then set in a warm 
house and covered with sheets of glass, which 
are regularly wiped every morning. An occa¬ 
sional dewing over with a fine spray keeps 
the cuttings fresh, and, generally speaking, 
every cutting roots.— Kbt. 

Rudgea macrophylla.— This is a very 
striking, yet at the same time uncommon, 
stove shrub,, native of Brazil, from whence 
it was introduced in 1867. The Rudgea forms 
a stout, sparely-branched shrub, with large, 
oblong-shaped, deep green, leathery leaves. 
The individual blooms, of an ivory-white 
colour, bear a good deal of resemblance to 
those of a Stephanotis, and are of the same 
wax-like texture. They are borne on the 
points of the shoots in dense globose clusters, 
which nestle among the leaves forming the 
termination of the branch. If they are not 
syringed, the flowers remain fresh and bright 
for. a considerable time. This Rudgea suc¬ 
ceeds given the same treatment as the general 
run of stove plants. Atone time it vyas con¬ 
sidered rather difficult to strike from cuttings, 
but I never found any trouble in this respect. 
The best cuttings are shoots 'of medium 
vigour, which should be taken off at a joint, 
inserted singly into clean, well-drained pots 
of sandy 6oil, and plunged in gentle bottom- 
heat in a close propagating-case. Some of 
them will often stand for a considerable time, 
but they ultimately root.—X. 

Greenhouse plants to flower In June (Del- 
71 hinium). —A very long list might be made of plants 
that will flower in a greenhouse during the month of 
.Tune, among them beingFuchsias, either young 
plants struck from cuttings in early spring or old 
specimens that have been kept on from year to year; 
Pelargoniums, as represented by the different eee- 
tiens —show, decorative, Zonal, double Zonal, and 
double-flowered Ivy-leaved; Carinas of forte; Lan- 
tanas; Begonias, both fibrous and tuberous, in great 
variety; Lilies;; Rliedanthe Maliglesi; Heliotrope; 
Petunias; Primulas, especially P. obccnica: the more 
ft lect annuals, such ;n- Clarkia, Godetia, Mignonette, 
Nemophila, Dimorphothcra aurantiaca, and many 
others. You do not say anything as to the size of 
your greenhouse, so that we know nothing as to the 
nuinlier of plants you are likely to want; but we 
should strongly caution you against overcrowding, a 
v< rv common 'mistake where glass accommodation is 
limited. A free circulation of air is ne css.ary for 
1 he welfare of all classes of plants, and they cannot 
get this if they are overcrowded. 

Kalosanthes.—Possibly because the handsome, 
though (somewhat formal, blossoms of Kalosanthcs 
* annot be used for cutting is the reason why so few 
grow them, hut the waxy, coral-red blossoms are ex¬ 
tremely handsome, and should secure for thorn a 
•l i e in the greenhouse. Give the plants a compost of 

nni and loaf-mould and a little peat and sand, and 
treatment like the majority cf greenhouse plants, 
and that is all they require. The Kalosanthes delights 
in Min, and it is from well-ripened shoots that flowers 
may he expected. Cutting* of ripened wood may be 
f inn k round a pot of sandy soil and kept near the 
glass on a greenhouse shelf.—F. D. 
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ROSES IN SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND IN 
MAY. 

The interesting notes on “ May in the Rose 
Garden,” in Gardening Illustrated of 
May 13th, induce me to give a short note 
regarding Roses in the south-west of Scot¬ 
land in the seebnd week of May. The winter 
was a very open one, and growth w r as con¬ 
tinued until late in the season, with the re¬ 
sult that the shoots were generally soft and 
full of sap. Even in February the plants 
were green and pushing fresh growths, pro¬ 
mising a very early season, ana leading thw 
inexperienced to feel confident that we would 
have an early and good Rose season. Later, 
however, severe weather followed, with cold, 
drying winds, and a great change was ap¬ 
parent in the appearance of the Roses. 
Much growth w*as cut back, and leaves which 
were fresh and green in February were soon 
shrivelled and withered. A considerable set¬ 
back was thus experienced, and a continu¬ 
ance of dry weather, followed by almost 
three weeks of cold, wet weather, did not 
improve the condition of the plants. It is 
only since May set in that progress has again 
shown itself, although the condition of the 
Roses varies greatly with the classes to 
which they belong. Climbing Roses, full of 
leaf in February, are now much further 
back than at that time, and some have suf¬ 
fered very considerably, although it is as yet 
too early to say whether they will yet do well 
or not. As a whole, the Wichuraiana varie¬ 
ties are only in indifferent condition, and 
when on pillars are not so vigorous as one 
would like. On walls their growth is not 
exactly what one would like, and they will 
probably be a little late. H.P. and H.T. 
Roses are not looking well, and newly- 
planted ones, put in in October, look bad, 
although they had every chance afforded 
them. Teas have suffered considerably. The 
Penzance Briers are in pretty good condi¬ 
tion, and have suffered less than the Wich- 
uraianas. Even such hardy Roses as Feli- 
cite Perpetue look far from well, although 
it is not likely to tell much upon the final 
results with this old Rose. The Rugoea 
varieties have passed through the winter and 
spring comparatively unscathed, and they 
are far advanced—further, indeed, than any 
others in the garden. Some of the species, 
of which a few are cultivated, have passed 
through the ordeal without much to complain 
of. This is noticeable with R. almna. R. 
spinossisima and its varieties, and the Rose 
generally called R. altaica. 

I fear that I cannot agree with the remarks 
of your contributor, “ H. S. U.,” respecting 
own-root Roses. My own experience is 
greatly in favour of these, and I always pre¬ 
fer to have Roses on their own roots if pos¬ 
sible. As a whole, they answer better than 
worked plants, and they certainly prove 
more useful to those who cultivate a number 
of plants other than Roses, and who cannot 
devote practically all their time to the Queen 
of Flowers. Other flowering shrubs have 
done well, but I am doubtful if w ? e shall have 
such a good display of Roses in this quarter 
as we had last year. Sub Rosa. 


NOTES FOR MAY. 

After the severe weather of mid-April, it is 
pleasing to note so little damage done. Most 
of my dwarfs are quite exempt from injury, 
except a few notoriously tender varieties, 
6uch as Mrs. Edward Mawley, Sunrise, and, 
with me, at all events, Perle des Jardins. It 
is upon the standards that I notice the frost 
effects most, and here the buds inserted last 
summer do not look so promising as I would 
wish. Upon more than one occasion I have 
noticed these late frosts affect buds upon 
standards to a far greater extent than those 
upon dwarf stocks. Being up in the wind, 
the frost appears to be all round the bud, 
and when sap has begun to rise, it is, appa¬ 
rently much worse for them. Many buds 
that lived through the winter are now show¬ 
ing signs of distress, which I can only attri¬ 
bute to the late frost. They make a slight 
filart, And then appear to fail at the junction 


between Rose bud and stock. Still, on the 
whole, standards are looking well up to the 
average. Stocks put in for budding during 
the coming summer have also felt the wind of 
last month. It often happens thus. The 
standard stems pass through fairly safe until 
a drying spring wind tells upon them, all 
the more so because they have very little 
root to fall back upon for the necessary extra 
moisture. When we look at the budded dwarfs 
of last summer the outlook is much better 
than it was during 1910, when so many blanks 
occurred. I believe it was general all over 
the country last year that scarcely a two- 
third crop was realised, and it is pleasing to 
6ee such a great contrast this. Other stocks 
that I have had the pleasure of seeing are the 
same. Hoeing should be continuous when 
the ground permits during this and next 
month. Hand-picking for grubs and mag¬ 
gots, also early washing against fly, should be 
taken in hand as soon as the enemy appears. 
One cannot begin the battle too soon. 

With the exception of keen winds, it has 
been, and still is, a favourable season for 
Roses under glass. The most threatening 
foe with me has been mildew, this insidious 
disease being much encouraged by draughts, 
which it seemed almost impossible to keep 
out. I would advise the use of some specific 
even before mildew appears. If used early 
and weak, it has a decided tendency to stop 
any establishment of the disease, besides 
keeping the foliage clean and checking nume¬ 
rous insect pests. Some of the pot Roses out 
of their chief beauty may be thinned out and 
partly pruned, 60 as to secure better-shaped 
plants. Feeding of strong growers should 
still be kept up, and the use of the syringe 
with clean water alone, very early in the 
morning, is advisable. Of course, one will 
not do this upon the expanded flowers. If 
grown for cut flowers alone, the syringing 
may be done immediately after the early 
morning’s crop is gathered. A. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The froet among standards.— In my 

notes, published in the issue for May 13th, I 
expressed fear of future results from the 
sharp frost of April. Now that the effects 
of the frost can be seen, my standards are 
far from pleasing. This is more particularly 
the case among the buds inserted last sum¬ 
mer, and which had so promising an appear¬ 
ance. In many cases they had started an 
inch or more, and were naturally very ten¬ 
der. We had from 7 degs. to 9 degs. of frost 
here, accompanied by a bitterly keen wind, 
and I have little doubt the combination was 
too much for the growth. On looking over 
the plants, I note, only too frequently, every 
bud has either been completely killed or very 
seriously crippled. What is best to do under 
these circumstances? I have decided to leave 
some more of the strongest and most con¬ 
veniently-placed suckers to form more shoul¬ 
ders for working this season. The Brier 
stock itself is sound, and, of course, well 
rooted, otherwise it would not have produced 
last summer’s shoots and kept them alive 
through the winter. Good shoulders should 
result, and, if budded early, most of the 
buds will make considerable growth before 
winter. A shoot a foot or more in length will 
naturally be thoroughly joined to the Brier 
6tock, and will form a certain amount of 
wood to cut back to next pruning-time. There 
need not be so much length of shoot if we 
only pinch out the point when about 12 inches 
to 15 inches long. I can suggest no better 
plan under the circumstances. It is remark¬ 
able in our case how the frost has crippled 
standards compared to dwarfs, which seemed 
little affected, although upon the same quar¬ 
ter of ground.—P. U. 

Bose Ethel Malcolm.— This new Hybrid Tea was 
awarded a gold medal of the National Rose 
Society In 1909. At the time of writing there is a 
flower before me. It is oa large as most blooms of 
Frau Karl Druschki, with much of the desirable shape 
found in Mre. W. J. Grant—in fact, a white Mrs. 
W. J. Grant would well describe it. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct, and will undoubtedly soon be one of our beat 
white Rosea under glass, if one is to form any opinion 
from the few plants I possess. The growth is both 
vigorous and free, and it carries very clear, green 
foliage. It is of & clear white with age. but the 
flower before nv* has a suspicion of delicate pink in 
the cbntre.—P. U. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIMULA WINTERI. 

I LOOK upon Primula Winteri as not only the 
most sensational hardy plant novelty of the 
year, but as the most sensational novelty 
among hardy Primulas for many years past, 
and the greatest acquisition since the coming 
of P. rosea, more than thirty years ago. P. 
Winteri, like the last-named, is of Himalayan 
origin, where it is found at an altitude of 
12,000 or more feet, not far removed from 
the 6no\v line. Despite this fact, these high 
Himalayan species have proved themselves 
singularly adapted to British lowland gar¬ 
dens, and if the newcomer proves to be of 
this order, it will be welcome indeed. The 
picture quite well expresses the individuality 
of the species, and shows the dense farina 
which covers the whole plant, while its free¬ 
dom and good growth will be patent to all. 
The blossoms, borne singly for the most part, 
are of large Primrose size, varying in colour 


that cannot be regarded as ideal. Under the 
discouraging conditions, it is surprising what 
may be done by trenching and manuring the 
soil and selecting suitable subjects. I know 
one garden hemmed in with buildings which 
is mostly gay with dwarf Nasturtiums, the 
bright yellow blossoms of the Corn Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum segetum grandiflorum— 
which seems to do well anywhere—and Gode- 
tias. Another garden quite as adversely 
situated is noted in July and August for beds 
of Coreopsis, Larkspurs, and Snapdragons, 
and, if quality is somewhat lacking, it at 
least proves that it is possible to have a little 
brightness when culture and determination 
go hand-in-hand.—F. W. D. 

DAFFODILS AT DITTON. 

DEsriTE the fact that the spring of the pre¬ 
sent year lias not been favourable for the 
development or longevity of the Daffodil 
flowers, the display at the Ditton nurseries of 
Messrs. Barr and Sons has not been quite 
shorn either of its beauty or interest. This, 


have them already in hand—may have, in¬ 
deed, secured a variety of crosses in connec¬ 
tion therewith, and are already on the look-out 
for the first flowering of the seedlings. 

To-day, seedling Daffodils are being raised 
by the thousand, one grower specialising in 
this direction and another in that; hence, 
year by year, decided breaks and improve¬ 
ments are less frequent than formerly, even 
though the standard of excellence is raised 
from year to year. A notable instance to the 
contrary has" been seen during the present 
season, the variety Croesus, shortly described 
as a glorified Will Scarlett, having been seen 
in one or two collections. This unique Daffo¬ 
dil in richly-crowned incomparables is priced 
at twenty guineas per bulb. It possesses an 
all-red, rich orange crown, as large almost as 
the silver coin of that name, and doubtless 
from it great things will be forthcoming in 
the near future. Another interesting feature 
I in seedling Daffodil-raising is the way in 
I which two dissimilar types may be blended 
| together to the making of a weli-nigh perfect 



A new Himalayan Primula (P. Winteri). 


from pale to deep mauve, a circle of white 
extending to the tube of the flower, but ren¬ 
dering it more conspicuous. The species, as 
shown a few weeks ago, displays a consider¬ 
able range in colour and form, and under 
cultivation this will doubtless be extended. 
It is reputed perfectly hardy, and a true 
perennial. The species, when exhibited by 
Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, in Feb¬ 
ruary of the present year, received a first- 
class certificate, and is promised for distri¬ 
bution in 1912. 

llavxyton llill. E. H. Jenkins. 


Flowers In smoky towns.— It sometimes 
happens that in neighbourhoods where few 
facilities exist for the pursuit of a hobby, 
there one finds many who are enthusiastic. 
This is frequently exemplified in busy centres 
where smoky chimneys are much in evidence. 
I know one such town where many of the 
artisans derive not a little enjoyment from 
the cultivation of their plots. Most of them 
pin their faith in the matter of a show to 
annuals, though here and there one notices 
perennials trying to thrive in environments 
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indeed, would be impossible, seeing the end¬ 
less number of varieties that are grown, and 
the great array of seedlings either flowering 
for the first time, or, as the result of trial, re¬ 
ceiving their quota of marks according to the 
standard which obtains in these nurseries. 
The seedlings, too, possess probably the 
greater charm, and the beds of these are of 
an ever-increasing interest as the years go 
by. The difficulty is that, having 6een them 
and become enamoured of their Deauty, one 
cannot write usefully concerning them, seeing 
that they are not yet ripe for distribution, 
and possibly not a few of those of to-day will 
still take a year or two to build up a stock for 
the purpose. Hence it were better to say 
something of that equally interesting and 
much more get-at-able throng, and which, in 
greater or less degree, have already found 
their way into the choicest collections. It 
may be—indeed, often is—that the progress 
of some of these newer varieties is particu'- 
larly slow, and a few years must of necessity 
elapse before a stock large enough for ordi¬ 
nary commercial purposes is available. At 
the same time, some of the specialists may 


flower. This is 60 clearly demonstrated in 
the semi-poeticus variety Miss Willmott as to 
make it worthy of note, the refining influence 
of one parent being also an outstanding fea¬ 
ture. This handsome kind came from incorn- 
parabilis Gloria Mundi and a poeticus 
variety, and, curiously, the roughness and the 
defects of the former are quite blotted out. 
Whether this refining influence will be pre¬ 
served or extended in the generations of seed¬ 
lings to come remains to be seen. Quite as 
remarkable, perhaps, is it that, while the 
crown in many varieties has been greatly in¬ 
tensified in colour and enlarged in size, the 
coloration remains in this particular part of 
the flower, and appears to be immovable. 
That great strides are not made in the Daffo¬ 
dil all at once may be gathered from the fact 
that both in the case of Will Scarlett and 
Croesus the perianth segments are weak, in 
the former rough and inadequate, or out of 
proportion to the other part of the flower. 
Naturally, the raiser of seedling Daffodils at 
once remarks : “ You cannot get everything 
you want at a single attempt,” and, happily, 
that is so. Hence the interest becomes a sort 
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of fascination, while one’s wonderment and 
surprise range between the few that are of 
promise and worthy of further trial, and that 
often larger proportion of degenerates that 
come from no one knows whither. At the 
same time, the securing of one good, well- 
marked novel feature in the seedling is of 
both interest and importance to the raiser of 
these flowers, since there is no telling what 
the end will be* The variety Chameleon, 
shown before the Daffodil Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society recently by the 
Messrs. Barr, is a case in point. It is a 
chance seedling from Apricot, a variety poor 
in every other way, yet of a sufficiently novel 
character in trumpet Daffodils that, when ex¬ 
hibited a few years ago, it created some in¬ 
terest and hope in the minde of those who are 
looking for a scarlet flower. To-day the new ¬ 
comer Chameleon, despite its nondescript 
character, is, seeing that it comes via Apri¬ 
cot, of greater interest still, and doubly so to 
those who view these flowers from the exhibi¬ 
tion rather than the garden point of view. 
Possibly a few generations of seedlings in the 
.same direction will culminate in something 
more definite in colour, and, if so, the novelty 
will assuredly obtain a great welcome. 

Of necessity, however, Messrs. Barr must 
have two strings to their bow, and cross¬ 
breeding and seedling-raising jointly are but 
one of them. The other string—the commer¬ 
cial side—possesses an importance of its own, 
and the difference is seen at Ditton by the beds 
of the one and the acres of the other. Among 
novelties, Challenger, a Barri, is undoubtedly 
the greatest of its class, a magnificent flower, 
AVifch poeticus-like perianth, the soft canary- 
coloured crown margined with fiery-red. 
Charm, Furnace, Cossack, Ethelbert, and 
Coeur de Lion are all of the same 6et, and 
in the main remarkable for the fiery colour¬ 
ing of their crowns. Eros, also a Barri, is 
too good to be passed over, while Jasper, 
Isis, and Inga are all novelties of high mer*t. 
In the giant Leedsi class. Lord Kitchener, 
Lowdham Beauty, Mermaid, Sirdar, and 
Venus stand out well. Sir Galahad is also 
remarkable, its pure white rounded perianth 
and broad, well-imbricated segments stamp¬ 
ing it at once as a fine variety. It is a Daffo¬ 
dil, too, of fine appearance, its stature and 
vigour rendering it a good garden plant. 
Then there ore the smaller forms of Leedsi, 
if one might use the term to distinguish these 
from the giants, and which include Snow 
Crest, Maid of Athens, Moonbeam, Queen of 
the North, and many more. Naturally, 
among Leedsi forms such as White Queen, 
Janet Image, Maggie May, and Ariadne 
still hold their own, and are now so cheap 
that they are within the reach of most flower- 
lovers. Then, in rich abundance, appear 
such well-tried sorts as White Lady, Mrs. 
Langtry, Duchess of Westminster, White 
Eagle, and others, each and all of special 
garden value. Minerva, among the Poet’s 
Narcissi, appealed to me because of its 
rounded and shapely flowers and fine sub¬ 
stance, and, of course, Horace, Herrick, 
Chaucer, Dante, and Cassandra were all on 
view, the last, one of the best of them all, 
fine, vigorous, tall, and handsome withal. 
The charm of St. George, with its creamy 
perianth and flat red eye, appealed to me most 
strongly. It is classed as a Barri, though it 
appears more than half Poet, and its pret¬ 
tily-coloured crown is wholly so. 

White trumpet Daffodils are a great race, 
and a description of such as Loveliness, Mrs. 
George H. Barr, Lady Audrey, Mrs. Robert 
Sydenham, Lolah, and Peter Barr would 
never convey an idea of their great beauty. 
In this set, too, Mine. De Graaff us still indis¬ 
pensable, as renowned for its distinguished 
bearing and high excellence as for its garden 
value. Happily, too, it is one of the cheapest 
and best, and a few pence or shillings will 
suffice for the laying in of a small supply. 
()f the three great groups, the bicolors, yellow 
trumpets, or seifs, and the large chalice- 
cupped Daffodils, nothing has been said, 
though such names as Weardalc Perfection, 
Queen Christina, Pharaoh, Seraphine, and 
Lady Margaret Boscawen denote a few of n 
race teeming of interest* if embarrassing in 
v1lrict ) r - E. H. Jenkins. 


AN ATLANTIC ROCK GARDEN (NORTH 
CLARE). 

High upon the bleak clil! where the wild wind dashes 
Grows that little garden which ray soul loves best, 
Filled with flower-faces, white, and blue, and yellow, 
Sheltered from the east wind, but cradled by the 

Tossed against Its limestone clings one pallid Wood- 

Spreads the golden Trefoil, waves the Ilnirbell tall, 
Saxifrage and Bedstraw, Pimpernel aud Eyebright, 
One little hollow rift finds room euough for all. 

Close along its ledges cluster snowy P.\v as, 

Roses are the flowers, yet it clutches hard the rock, 
Claw-like its rootlets, roots like claws of seagull*, 
Scornful of the tempest, and proof ’gainst every 
shock. 

Campions fill the corners, careless little growers. 

Loved of the roving moth, which visits them at 
night; • 

Under silvery leaflets round, balloon-like blossoms 
Tumble in‘a tangled mat, mingled green and white. 

Fierce, cruel rifts spread around my gnrden. 

Slashed in the living rock and reaching far below. 
Through whose jagged hollows, narrow as a 6word- 
cut, 

Ocean’s mutter rises, ocean’s currents flow. 

Smooth as the work of some famed and cunning 
sculptor 

8ee yon grey cup hollowed and graven by the tide; 
Silent now, yet wait till the weaves returning land¬ 
ward 

Send the salt spray flying in a fountain far nnd 
wide. 

Shyly at night shine the beams into my garden. 
Wavering threads of silver which slide along its 
rock, 

Glittering in the darknes*. peeping oil around it. 
Spreading high above it in n thin and misty flock. 
Then, as their Lady climbs the silent heavens, 

Leaning closely downwards, peering from the 
height. 

Suddenly 1 spy how on one familiar blossom 
Like a star has gathered all the wild and moony 
light. 

Dear to our hearts are the flowers of the spring¬ 
time. 

Lighters of our bleak months, breakers through the 
mould, 

Scilla, and Snowdrop, Windflower, and Crocus, 

Brave little soldier-lads fearless of the cold ! 
Gorgeous and glorious the Roses of our June days, 
Solemn in ite beauty the Lily white and tall, 
Gracious the flowers which come to us in autumn, 
Yet the Rock-clan, the Rock-clan is dearest still 
of all! 

Dear even yonder, wan and weary strangers. 

Lifting from an alien soil some pallid, sickly eye; 
Seeking and longing with a haunting, dull remem¬ 
brance 

Something that has vanished, and for lack of which 
they die. 

If still dear there, then how much dearer, fairer, 
Here, untouched, untroubled, exuberantly gay. 
Citizens at ease on their own primeval rock-hold, 
Scorners of its tempests, light defiers of its spray! 

Therefore little garden, garden all unheeded. 

Watched by no warder, save some rash, indifferent 
gull. 

Here at your rock-edge a tribute-pen 1 offer, 

Vowed long since to you and yours, if rusted now 
and dull. 

Rough, very rough, hath been your children's nurture, 
Helped by no shelter, no balmy zephyrs blest. 
Wild, most wild their mistress, wayward, fierce, 
bewitching. 

Queen of moods and shadows, tempest stirring West. 

Emily Lawless, Litt. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Flowers for the Shetland Isles.— Will any 
reader kindly tell me what flowers (perennials or 
annuals) I can grow with any success in the Shetland 
Isles? Will Roses do there? If so, what kinds?— 
Enquirer. 

[The mean winter temperature of the Shet 
land Islands is higher than that of Edin¬ 
burgh, the winters being so mild that snow 
never lies long, and the lakes and ponds are 
rarely frozen so hard as to bear a man. The 
surface is generally hilly, covered with heath, 
the soil being mostly mossy or light gravel. 
The greater part of the surface is occupied by 
peat-Moss. We doubt if Roses would do i* 
such a soil, and only peat-loving plants are at 
all likely to succeed. Of course, it may be 
possible to get some good loam in the island, 
in which case, by incorporating this, you 
could possibly manage to grow many hardy 
plants, and at the 6ame time achieve partial 
success with Roses.] 

May-flowering Tulips.—In u recent number you 
say that Tulips should not be left in the ground 
more than two years at the most. When should 
they be taken out, and how should they be treated 
afterwards? I have had some T. Gesneriuna in for 
years, and they arc doing as well as ever; hut last 
year’s Cottage Tulips are'not quite so fine this year, 
and I propose to take them nnd the Darwins up.— 
• K, C. T., Tavistock. 

fit is not advisable to leave the May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips permanently in the eftfil with nny 


hope of success beyond the first year, though 
a few may be good the second year. You 
should lift them as soon as the foliage has 
died down and dry them carefully, and re¬ 
plant as early in the autumn as you can.] 
Erythronium revolutum Johnson!. — 
Although over with me for the season, the 
fine variety of Erythronium revolutum, 
named Johnsoni, should not be forgotten by 
those who wish to take a note of the best of 
the American Dogs’-tooth Violets for plant¬ 
ing in autumn. It is a highly attractive 
variety of a lovely species of Erythronium, 
its charming petals, beautifully reflexed, 
being of a fine bright rose, with a yellow 
zone, and made more delightful by the 
golden-yellow anthers, which, like the zone, 
however, are not visible unless the flower is 
turned up or planted above the level of the 
eye. It is not, however, easy to secure a 
suitable position such as the second sug¬ 
gested, as these plants like partial shade and 
a position which, though well drained, is not 
dust dry. There arc some places where such 
a position might be arranged, but in ordinary 
gardens growers must content themselves by 
viewing the flowers in the usual way under 
the level of the eye. The pleasing habit of 
the plant, with its handsome, mottled leaves 
and pretty, drooping flowers, which are 
bright rose on the exterior as well as the 
interior of the segments, is admired by 
everyone. Loam and peat or leaf-soil, with 
a little sand, will do well for this Ery¬ 
thronium, which should be planted in early 
autumn, covering the corms about’ 3 inches 
with sand and light loam.—S. Arnott. 

The Goars Rues (Galegas).-The Galeua i* a 
favourite border-plant with many, nnd its Pei*-like 
blossoms are to be seen in not a few town gardens. 
It serves a dual purpose, inasmuch as it grows into a 
shaj>el.v plant, producing many flowers, whilst both 
blossoms and foliage are beautiful for cutting for 
decoration. TIicvj who are fometime* at a less to 
know what foliage to cut when Sweet Peas are plenti¬ 
ful should try for a change a few sprays of Galega 
foliage. It is a mistake to permit roots to go too 
long without splitting up; medium-sized clumps arc 
the best.—W oodbastwick. 

Pyrethrnms and second flowers.-If after the 

first flowers have gone past their be*t Pyrethrums n e 
at once relieved of their flowering stalks, afforded a 
little manure in order to encourage further growth, 
there will be a “ freshening up ” of flower buds in 
the early autumn, nnd the blossoms resulting there¬ 
from will be found most useful for the table. They 
may not bo quite so large as the first flowers, tint 
they make a nice variety; particularly docs th's 
apply to the single sorts. It is small trouble, but it 
is worth the doing.— Townsman. 

Annuals lor late summer.— Wherever annuals 
are grown in order to make the chief display in a 
garden it is always advisable to prolong their flower¬ 
ing as much as possible, and to this end miccessional 
sowings are recommended. Many people are content 
to sow hardy annuals out-of-doors in April, and let 
one sowing suffice: but those wiio would have the 
freshet borders should contrive to follow this up 
by sowing at the end of May or middle of June. 
One has seen the advantage of this many times in 
the matter of Nigellas, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Tropfeolum6, Nemophila, Virginia Stock, Phacelins, 
and Linnms. Early-sown annuals in some gardens 
very often mean that the show of bloom is on the 
w'ane in August, whereas a second sowing now means 
at least fresh life and fresh interest to beds and 
borders.— Derby. 
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MOONWORT 

(Soldanella). 

The Soldanellas constitute a email group of 
extremely pretty and interesting alpines that 
are rarely seen in good condition in our 
gardens—indeed, their culture, so far as con¬ 
cerns maintaining them permanently in 
health and vigour, seems only indifferently 
understood. For a season or two the im¬ 
ported plants grow and flourish, and ulti¬ 
mately attaining, as it were, their greatest 
perfection, send forth their tiny flower-spikes 
and pleasing flowers from almost every 
crown. But after this the plants appear to 
lose much of their vigour, and though a 
similar course of treatment is kept up, only 
a scanty growth and flowering are the result. 
In various ways, by pot culture and plant¬ 
ing out in moist, shady spots in sandy peat 
and leaf soil, I have endeavoured to get a 
return of their former vigour, but without 
success. The general appearance of the 
plants is that of. exhausted energy, which ie 
not resuscitated, as is the case with many 
plants, by division and fresh soil. Whether 
the plants may in a measure be revived by 
dividing them into very email scraps and 
pricking them but arter the mafnirar of BBefd* 
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ling9 I do not know, as I have not tried such 
small divisions. Perhaps the better way of 
attaining success would be by obtaining fresh 
seed as far as possible, at the same time 
using every means of seeding the plants we 
have. In this way it may be possible to get 
greater vigour into the plants than when in¬ 
creased by division—at any rate, it is worth 
a trial. Seeds of these plants, or at least 
some of them, would, I doubt not, be obtain¬ 
able either from specialists at home or 
abroad, and if these were successful, a year 
or two would be sufficient to grow them into 
good plants. Some well-filled pans of these 
dainty spring alpines would come as a 
pleasant surprise bo many lovers of such 
plants, and others who may not have seen 
them previously could not fail to be inter¬ 
ested also. 

When gathered together in a sheltered 
nook in loam, peat, and leaf-soil in about 
equal parte, the few species of which this 
genus is composed are very interesting. It 
is better, perhaps, to grow them thus, be¬ 
cause they are then more readily accommo¬ 
dated with one essential in their culture— 
namely, moisture. In view of this I have 
wondered if any grower of alpines in the 


I have been more successful with this kind 
than any, and, owing to its more vigorous 
nature, perhaps, the plants have attained 
fully 6 inches or 7 inches high, and borne 
from four to five flowers in a scape. 

S. pusilla has blue flowers, the margins of 
which are not so heavily fringed and the 
scape usually only one-flowered. 

S. minima is a very tiny plant, as the name 
implies, rarely growing more than 3 inches 
high. This has flow’ers suffused with lilac, 
j usually but one in a scape and prettily 
fringed at the margin. H. H. M. 

' - While most growers of alpines are 

, familiar with Soldanella alpina, few seem to 
! know S. pusilla, hailing from a greater alti¬ 
tude, and having an even more refined and 
i dainty appearance, due to the tubular shape of 
I its flowers and the more drooping poise of its 
bells. The Soldanellas are not of the easiest 
culture—at least, in low districts and near 
large towns. These plants seem to prefer a 
! semi-boggy position, or if this is not avail- 
! able, a deep soil with ample drainage, where 
| the roots never suffer from drought, and yet 
are free from stagnant water. The soil 
! which I find gives the best results is com- 
I posed of equal parts of peat, loam, well-de- 


Two Soldanellas: S. alpina on the left; S. pusilla on right. From a photograph by 
Mr. R. Malby, Woodford, Essex. 


British Isles has attempted their culture in 
Sphagnum Moss, and with what result. 
When we hear of the success attending tills 
method of culture in other parts of the 
world, and with some of the most unmanage¬ 
able of rare alpines, the question of soils 
dwindles into insignificance. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that the moisture-loving nature of 
these Soldanellas may yield to this kind of 
treatment and produce better results than 
when grown in soil in the usual way. At any 
rate, with such a charming little group it is 
at least worth a trial when other methods 
only partially succeed. 

S. alpina is the best known, perhaps, 
having been introduced upwards of two cen¬ 
turies ago. In height this species rarely 
attains to more than 4 inches or 5 inches, 
forming close upon the ground tufts of shin¬ 
ing and somewhat kidney-shaped, leathery 
leaves. From these in March or April ap¬ 
pear the tiny flower-stems, bearing pretty 
bell-shaped blossoms of a pale-blue shade. 
The flowers, of which there are several on a 
stem, are deeply cut into narrow segments, 
having the appearance of a heavy fringe. Not 
far removed from this is 

S. Montana, except that it is larger in all 
its parts, and, consequently, more vigorous. 
The flowers are also of a deeper shade of 
purple-blue and the corolla more deeply cut. 


, caved leaf-mould, and silver-sand. It is ad¬ 
vantageous, also, to have pieces of sandstone 
1 (or, failing these, broken brick) about the size 
of Green Peas well distributed throughout the 
compost—say, half a part in the above formula. 
Provided copious watering can be given dur- 
i ing the growing senson, and full exposure to 
l sun, the greater probability is there of 
flowers in the following spring. The plants 
should be covered with sheets of glass, sup¬ 
ported (at a height of 4 inches to 5 inches) 
on bent wires, from November onwards, 
which will greatly increase the probability 
of flowering, and will moderate the action of 
the north-east winds, wdiich so often prove 
fatal to the flowers ns they appear in Feb¬ 
ruary, March, or April, according to the 
season. 

It is advisable from time to time to break 
up the tufts, and immediately after flowering 
is the best time for this. The divided pieces 
should be reinserted a few inches apart, and 
kept shaded for a fortnight, and if possible 
frequently syringed, after which no further 
trouble need be taken beyond supplying 
water whenever necessary. 

Seed sown as soon as ripe germinates 
quickly, and it is advisable to always have a 
stock of seedlings, whose roots seem to get to 
I a much greater depth than those of divided 
plants. Reginald A. Malby. 


FRUIT. 


GRAPE-GROWING FOR AMATEURS. 


Amateurs take a great interest in growing 
fine bunches of Grapes. I know one who has 
a vinery built against his bakehouse-wall, 
and as the latter is rarely cool, the tempera¬ 
ture of the vinery is high enough for Vines, 
except Muscats. In the winter, when a low 
temperature is desirable while the Vines are 
at rest, the ventilators are kept open. The 
amateur in question had a magnificent crop of 
Grapes the first year he cropped the Vines 
under glass, as he built the house over estab¬ 
lished Vines—the bunches were large and 
of good shape, and the berries well coloured 
—but he overcropped the Vines. I am afraid 
the majority of amateurs are too reluctant to 
cut out sufficient bunches from the Vines, and 
berries from those bunches retained. If 
young Vines are overcropped, they will not 
recover their normal strength again. Vines 
planted last winter must not be allowed to 
bear any bunches this year, but next year 
one or two bunches may be retained, accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the plant. Vines that 
are well established should bear 1 lb. of 
Grapes per fodt run of rod. They will 
ripen more, but it is much better not 
to run the risk of overcropping when 
nice crops are required from the Vines 
year after year. 

Ventilation is a very important 
matter in connection with the cultiva¬ 
tion of Grapes. Inexperienced ama¬ 
teurs are under the impression that a 
very high temperature is necessary, and 
in order to obtain much heat in the 
vinery they allow the sun to 6hine on 
the structure until late in the morning 
before opening the ventilators. This 
is bad for the Vines, as scorching of 
leaves and scalding of berries generally 
result, and the young shoots are 
thereby much weakened. Every morn¬ 
ing throughout the summer air must be 
admitted oefore the sun shines on the 
house. During the time the Grapes 
are colouring and ripening the venti¬ 
lators must be left open a little all 
night. At the present time the venti¬ 
lators should be opened more and more 
as the sun gains power in the morning 
until about twelve o'clock. They must 
be gradually closed after two o’clock 
in the afternoon. On dull days very 
little damping of paths and borders is 
necessary, but when the day is hot 
and bright more atmospheric moisture 
must be maintained. 

Setting the Grapes.— While the 
Vines are in flower a drier atmosphere 
must be maintained, and just before 
noon the bunches must be gently 
tapped with a smooth stick, or prefer 
ably with the hand. Shy-setting 
! varieties, such as the Muscat of Alexandria, 
require great attention and rather more heat 
than free-setting ones, such as the Black 
Hamburgh. It is advisable to U6e a camel- 
I hair brush, gently passing it over the 
bunches of free-setting sorts while they are 
in bloom, and immediately transferring the 
pollen to the flowers of the Muscat bunches, 
if both varieties are in bloom at the same 
I time. 

Thinning must be commenced directly the 
berries begin to swell, except in the case of 
Muscats and shy-setting varieties generally ; 
then it is wise to wait a little and make sure 
of retaining berries that have stones in them. 
Every berry should contain four stones, but 
if they only possess two or one, the berries 
will swell to a good size. Round berries with 
short foot-stalks require more space to de¬ 
velop than those that are oval and have long 
foot-stalks. The end berries, on each little 
| branch of the bunch, must not be cut off; 
more severe thinning is necessary at the point 
of the bunch itself than at the shoulders or 
top, as there is more room for the berries to 
swell out there. They must be cut out more 
freely in the centre of the bunch, too. While 
thinning out the berries, use a small forked 
6tick with which to steady the bunch. Water 
inside borders every week now with tepid 
water, and every fortnight with diluted 
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liquid-manure. Give enough to eoak the 
border through every time. Keep the shoots 
tied down, and all sub-laterals pinched off. 

Bourne Vale. 


WHITE HART CHERRY NOT 
FRUITING. 

I have a large Cherry-tree (White Heart) on a wall 
facing south-east. It produces an enormous crop of 
blossom, but practically no fruit. What do you think 
ia the matter? Could you suggest any treatment?— 
Hi Mi 

[The fact of your Cherry-tree being un¬ 
fruitful may arise from a variety of causes— 
such, for instance, as a too-dry condition of 
the soil about the roots, particularly that 
portion of the border nearest to the foot of 
the wall. It is astonishing the great amount 
of moisture the foundation ana the portion 
of the wall buried in the soil above it will 
absorb, and many a case of fruit-trees fail¬ 
ing to set fruit has been traced to this 
reason alone. Then, again, the roots may 
have descended into the crude, and, perhaps, 
in your case a cold and clay subsoil. Th's 
would also account for the blossoms not 
setting, however freely they may be pro¬ 
duced. The fact, too, of the past few 
seasons having been anything but congenial 
for the setting of Cherries must not be lost 
sight of. Then there is the possibility that 
the tree has become old and worn out, and, 
therefore, incapable of bearing. 

If, after perusing the foregoing, you give 
the matter careful consideration, you should 
be able to arrive at a conclusion as to which 
of the probable causes named the failure may 
be attributed. If oil examination the border 
is found in a dry state, the remedy is ob¬ 
vious, and give unstinted supplies of water 
through the summer and autumn months. 
If the roots are out of hand, the only remedy 
is to lift them and lay them out horizontally, 
or nearly so, as near to the surface as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. This, if found neces¬ 
sary, will enable you to afford the roots some 
fresh compost, consisting of good turfy loam, 
with a liberal dash of old plaster or lime- 
rubble mixed with it. This will induce the 
formation of fibrous roots in abundance if 
the roots are in a healthy condition, and, 
barring unfavourable climatic conditions, the 
fruits should then set freely. To carry out 
the lifting of the roots successfully, you 
should open out the necessary trench not less 
than 8 feet distant from the stem, so that the 
operator will have ample space to work in, 
and be able to search for and trace the roots 
without mutilating them more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. We do not advise root- 

f naming in this case, neither would it pay to 
ift and transplant the trees elsewhere. If 
root-lifting has to be done, carry it into 
effect as early in autumn after the fall of the 
leaf as may be convenient. 

In regard to failure arising from adverse 
weather conditions, there is only one thing 
to be done in future if you are satisfied such 
has been the cause, and that is to protect the 
tree while in bloom. The most effective pro¬ 
tection would be covers, long and wide 
enough to cover the whole of the tree when 
suspended above it. The covers should reach 
to the ground, or nearly so, on either side, 
and be kept clear of the tree by driving 
stakes into the ground some 18 inches from 
it, and distant about 3 feet from each other. 
The covers may be either of canvas or “frigi 
domo.” Nets folded three or four times 
thick will ward off a good deal of frost.] 

CANKER-RESISTING APPLES. 

“W.” (page 167) asks for the names of 
Apples which seem beBt able to resist attacks 
of canker. I cannot, I fear, furnish very 
conclusive evidence on this point, but hope 
the few particulars given below may be of 
service to “W.” and others interested in the 
matter. 

The majority of the trees in my charge are 
free of conker, but, at the same time, I 
should be sorry to say that all are proof 
against attack, as I consider this is warded 
off, in some instances at least, simply through 
their being regularly sprayed. I nave, how¬ 
ever, many trees in an orchard which are not 
sprayed, and on looking these over to-day 
find some are as clear of canker as one could 
wish. I give the names t>f these further t>n 


for the benefit of “W.” In a separate list 
I have also named other varieties which are 
annually subjected to winter spraying. 
These are growing principally in the walled 
garden, and are quite free from disease also. 
Some few signs of canker are visible on some 
trees of Cox’s Orange and one or two other 
sorts growing in a particular part of the 
orchaid where the substratum is of clay. 
Elsewhere they are clean, and the same 
remark applies to Ribston Pippin also. 

The worst examples of canker I have had 
to deal with are in Lord Suffield, Mank’s Cod¬ 
im and Bramlcy’s Seedling, the last being one 
of the varieties mentioned by “W.” as being, 
apparently, a “canker-resister” with him. 
But there' has been a very marked improve¬ 
ment of late in the condition of these varie¬ 
ties, as many of the older branches have 
become covered with new and healthy bark, 
while in numerous instances the wounds on 
the younger wood are callusing over, and 
in others all traces of the disease are fast dis¬ 
appearing. This recovery I attribute to 
their being regularly and carefully sprayed, 
and nothing else, as great care is exercised 
when spraying them, and pains taken to see 
that both stems, branches, and every particle 
of young wood, as well as where canker has 
been rife and is still in evidence, is saturated 
with the caustic solution used. This rather 
goes to prove that the contention of the 
French writers, alluded to by “W.,” is 
correct. Personally, I am a firm believer in 
the efficacy of spraying, and have been ever 
since its first introduction to this country, 
and, as far as time and labour permit, have 
a good deal of it done every winter. 

The following are the names of the 
principal varieties that are not sprayed, and 
which are free of canker:—Golden Noble, 
Ecklinville, Northern Greening, Worcester 
Pearmain, Norfolk Beaufin, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Tower of Glamis, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, London Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Reinette du Canada, Braddick’e Nonpareil, 
White Nonpareil, Wellington, King of Pip¬ 
pins, Golden Reinette, Yellow Ingestre. Of 
varieties free from canker and which are 
regularly sprayed, the following is a short 
selection : —Cox’s Pomona, Beauty of Bath, 
Lady Sudeley, James Grieve, Mother, Annie 
Elizabeth, Beauty of Kent, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil, Allington Pippin, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
Winter Queening, Rosemary Russet, Hor- 
mead’s Pearmain, Tibbett’s Pearmain, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Prince Arthur. I have 
excluded both Cox’s Orange and Ribston 
Pippin from the foregoing lists, as, although 
both do well here, with the exception men¬ 
tioned, they are anything but proof against 
attacks of canker in so many instances else¬ 
where. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-tree dying.—I enclose herewith a few 
branches cut from a Pear-tree in my garden, and 
shall be obliged if you can tell me what is the cause 
of the decay they show and how it could be cured. 
The tree in Question is a pyramid Pear (BeurrS 
d’Amanlis), and Is about fifteen or sixteen years old. 
For the la*t three or four years It has appeared to 
have something the matter with it. os one side of the 
tree has been backward compared with the other, 
buds being later in bursting and the blossoms on that 
side only coming out when those on the other side 
are fading, while the fruit is scarcer and smaller than 
on the other side. The situation of the tree is as 
favourable as could be, it being sheltered from wind 
and at the same time fully exposed to sun and ra n, 
while the soil is the light, sandy soil usual about north 
Cheshire. During the last few years the tree has not 
made any new wood, though I must admit It has not 
received very much attention in the way of manuring. 
—Pyramid. 

[We should say, judging by the appear¬ 
ance of the sample of wood you send, that 
the tree is slowly but surely dying. The 
majority of the roots are, no doubt, already 
dead, this, of course, being the seat of the 
mischief, but as to what has brought about 
this condition, we are not in a position to j 
say. It is, however, quite clear that matters 
are too far gone for remedies to prove of any ! 
avail, and the best thing is to grub it up and 
burn it. If you wish to plant another tree on 
the same site, you would do well to remove i 
the old soil entirely and replace it with new 
and sweet compost. This, though trouble- j 
some, is worth doing, as all risk of the roots | 

8 f the new tree becoming contaminated will i 
tum be averted.] I 


Strawberries lor forcing (W. R. Par- 
j tridge )-—Early in July will be a good time to 
j layer the earliest batch of plants for next 
1 year’s 6upply, while for the late varieties 
' towards the end of the month will be eoon 
j enough. Three-inch or 4-inch pots are the 
! best to layer in, filling these to within an 
inch of the top with loam chopped fairly fine, 
putting just a little fibrous stuff at the bottom 
for drainage. The soil should be made fairly 
firm. The pots should be conveyed to where 
the runners are, and an equal number of 
[ crooked pegs, 2^ inches in length, to fasten 
| them in position, choosing that nearest the 
' parent plant on the runner, and pinching out 
| the point beyond. If the foliage of the old 
j plant is likely to 6liade the litde plants, it 
| will do no harm if a few of the leaves are 
pinched off. Afford the plants water twice a 
! day when the weather is dry, and examine 
j them occasionally and see that the little 
! plants are taking root and not slipping away 
; from under the peg. As soon as the roots 
i can be seen at the bottom of the pot, cut the 
i runners from the mother plant and stand in 
■ an open, sunny position. There will be no 
! need to shade or coddle them in the least if 
, the pots are filled with roots, but keep them 
well sprinkled with the syringe or a rose can, 

I when they will scarcely feel the check. Re- 
! pot into 51-inch pots before many days have 
' elapsed, using as a compost turfy loam and 
also about 2 quarts of bone-meal, 60 ot, and 
wood-ashes respectively to 4 bushels, 
thoroughly mixing all together before using, 
and potting very firmly with a potting-stick, 
allowing nearly an inch for watering. Clean 
pots only should be used, and see that the 
little plants are fairly moist beforehand. 
After potting, stand the plants on an ash 
bottom in the full sun. Give each one space to 
develop its foliage, 60 that sun and air can 
reach the crowns, without which thorough 
ripening is well-nigh impossible. Examine the 
! plants twice daily, and water when necessary ; 
dryness at the root must not be permitted at 
any time, and should red-spider attack them, 
syringe with soapy water, with a little sul¬ 
phur or lime mixed with it. All runners and 
weeds must be constantly removed, and the 
plants turned round a few times during the 
summer. 

0rotiard*hOU8e.— Disbudding is now in pro¬ 
gress, and the shape of the trees is altogether 
in the hands of the cultivator. No one in 
writing can teach him much. Where there is 
room for a young branch to grow, one can be 
left, aud it is possible in some cases to shorten 
back an old branch when it is bare of fruit, 
and in a sense useless. Peacli-trees in pots 
or tubs are a long time wearing out if in care¬ 
ful hands. They must, of course, be kept 
free from insects, and especially red-spider. 
This is quite a tiny insect, but its work soon 
becomes visible when established in the 
house. In some gardens it is more destruc¬ 
tive than others. It is better to prevent than 
to cure, and if moisture is used freely in the 
house it can be kept down. A check given 
to the foliage by permitting a cold current 
through the trees may bring an attack of red- 
spider. 

Ventilating fruit-houses.— In my expe¬ 
rience this is a matter that cannot safely be 
left to the novice, especially if he is careless. 
He generally waits too long before opening a 
light, and then, when the thermometer is 
rushing up, he becomes alarmed, and make* a 
great effort to check and overtake the rising 
temperature. This, by letting in a rush of 
cold air, will do harm, and possibly bring on 
mildew. One of the things the fruit-grower 
under glass has to learn is to control the tem¬ 
perature. By closing early during forcing, 
the most can be made of the sunshine. If the 
thermometer runs up to 85 degs. or 90 degs., 
with a motet atmosphere after closing at 
4 p.m., the benefit will be considerable, but, 
of course, we want the foliage to get dry 
before night, or the tissues of tue leaves will 
suffer.—H. 

Figs at Worthing.—1 believe Worthing is the 
principal place where Figs are grown in the open in 
the form of standards and bushes. Will some reader 
pleaso tell me what is the variety usually grown 
there, and whether, since tho?c groves were planted, 
newer varieties have b^en introduced whigh are of 
' We? quality ftnd which would do equally well?— 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SOME FRUIT AND SOIL PESTS. 

If we take the winter and codlin moths as 
types, the means for their destruction begins 
in the autumn with grease-bands. I am not 



The Pear Slu*. 


quite sure that the grease-bands are so much 
superior to the old-fashioned system of 
wrapping hay-bands round the stems on the 
trees to form shelters for the insects, and 
which when taken off were burnt. But the 
grease-bands may be more scientific, and 
more labour is necessary, as the grease must 
be replenished when the surface gets dry. 
The grease or hay-bands are followed by 
winter spraying or washing to get rid of ail 
insects which have established themselves in 
the crevices of the bark, waiting for the 
spring. There are several washes suitable 
for the work. Perhaps the most commonly 
used is the alkali wash, which can be made 
as follows:—Caustic soda (70 per cent.}, 
1 lb. ; carbonate of potash (80 per cent.), 
1 lb. ; soft soap, \ lb. ; water to 10 gallons. 
The soap should be dissolved in boiling 
water and added to the soda and potash. 
The person that uses it should wear rubber 
gloves. Keep the fluid in a state of agitation 
when using it. The soda and potash may in 
some cases, if the buds of the trees are quite 
dormant, be used a little stronger, especia'ly 
in the case of old trees where the stems are 
mossy and covered with L'chcns, The next 
step to be taken is, as soon as the petals of 
the flowers fall and the young fruits are 
visible, to commence with arsenical spraying. 
The moths lay their eggs in the eyes of the 
young Apples, and the insect begins its life’s 
work eating its way to the centre of the 
Apple, when it usually falls, and the maggot 
eats its way out and hides in the ground to 
undergo the usual transformation. The time 
to attack it is as soon as the hatching pro¬ 
cess is completed, and poison of some kind is 
used for the purpose. Arsenic under the 
names of London Purple or Paris Green is 
generally used. This can generally be ob¬ 
tained in the form of paste or as powder, 
and is mixed with water as follows, the pro¬ 
portions being:—Paris Green, either in 
paste or powder, 1 oz., to 10 gallons of 
water, and sprayed over the trees in the 
shape of a very light dew. Very heavy spray¬ 
ing may be injurious to the foliage. Another 
spray, less likely to injure the foliage, may 
be made as follows:—Acetate of lead, 
2J ozs. ; soda arsenate, 1 oz. ; treacle, 1 lb. ; 
10 gallons of water. Keep stirred whilst 
using. We have still another-weapon which, 
in the form of any of the soil fumigants, may 
be used whilst the insects are undergoing the 
usual change in the ground as they fall from 
the trees during the summer and autumn. I 
‘may say I am a firm believer in the value of 
vaporising. When some years ago 1 learnt 
the value of vaporising under glass, the 
thought occurred to me that we shall not 
stop here. Surely somebody will discover a 
means of vaporising the soil. This has now 
been done, and it is quite possible that im¬ 
provements may be made either in the 


materials used or its mode of use. Certain 
I am that vaporising has come to stay. Its 
application may not in every case have been 
quite satisfactory, but this is probably due 
to errors in its use, especially in regard to 
the quantity. But this is a matter that any¬ 
one can experiment upon until he finds the 
right quantity to use. It will be a wonderful 
saving if we can vaporise the soil as easily 
as we can the atmosphere and clear off all 
injurious insects. The question may be 
asked what will become of those insects 
wdiich are harmless or even friendly and use¬ 
ful? What, for instance, is to become of 
the humble but useful worms? The only 
reply which can be given at nresent is that 
they must take their chance, and, doubtless, 
enough will remain to give useful illustra¬ 
tions of the ancient system of draining and 
top-dressing; and I may suppose we may 
take it for granted nothing outlives its period 
of usefulness. Whilst on this subject of the 
use of soil fumigants, I may say a few words 
about 

Wireworms AND eelworms. —Wire worms, 
as most cultivators know, are the larvce of 
the click-beetle, I believe rather a harmless 
insect in its full-grown state, but dreadfully 
destructive in its youthful condition. Its 
existence in the soil lasts about five or 6ix 
years, and it is so small the first year it does 
not do much harm. I have always thought 
this was a very difficult insect to kill, but 
that was before the soil could be impregnated 
with a destructive gas. The old remedies of 
gas-lime and other things were only parti- 



Where. This is based upon the knowledge 
that the grubs are in the soil under the 
bushes and do not descend below the depth 
named. A grower with a dozen or so of 
bushes might do this, but to carry this out 
on a large scale would be impracticable. 
Therefore, most people fall back upon 
poisons, and the poison selected is usually 
Hellebore powder. This may either be used 
as dry dust among the foliage or mixed with 
water and used in the form of a spray made 
as follows:—Powdered white Hellebore, 
2| lb. ; water, 10 gallons. The Hellebore 
should be freshly-ground, and the quantity 
named should not be exceeded. The powder 
may be removed by syringing the trees or 
bushes with cold water. Quassia chips and 
soft soap form a very useful syringing or 
spraying mixture for caterpillars" and soft- 
bnodied insects generally. I have used it as 
supplied ready for use at the sundry-shops, 
but those who wish can make their own mix¬ 
ture as follows:—Quassia chips, 1 lb.; soft 
soap, 1 lb. ; water, 10 gallons. Boil the 
Quassia chips and half the soap in half the 
water for an hour, strain off the liquid, and 
boil the residue with the rest of the soap 
and water, and mix the two together, and use 
t warm. 

Beetles and weevils. —These are exceed¬ 
ingly numerous, but some, so far as the 
gardener is concerned, are harmless, and a a 
they are for the most part earth insects the 
use of a soil fumigant forked into the upper 
, 6 inches will be the means of clearing them 
| out of any particular plot of land. In the 
case of the Turnip-fly or beetle, something 
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The Eel Worm. 


ally successful. Perhaps the most benefit 
followed heavy manuring and deep stirring 
to give the birds a chance, and then crush¬ 
ing them with a heavy roller. No doubt 
firming the ground would have some value, 
but I am doubtful about the value of most 
of the popular applications. We may starve 
them to death by sowing Mustard on the 
land, or we may feed to repletion by dress¬ 
ing the land with cake, of which I 
have read somewhere they would 
eat so ravenously till they burst. 

These statements must, of course, 
be taken with the proverbial grain 
of salt. Perhaps the 6nake milli¬ 
pede, when it gets into a bed of 
Tulips or Hyacinths, is even more 
destructive than the wireworm, 
and the eelworm is quite on a par 
for its destructive work among 
flowers and vegetables. If the toil 
fumigants act in the way I hojK! 
and believe they will, some of our 
insect troubles will be placed 
within reasonable limits, both ns 
regards cost and labour of applica¬ 
tion. 

The GOOSEBERRY-CATERriLLAR. 

—This will 6oon make its ap¬ 
pearance. There are various 
ways of treating this pest. In some gardens 
where labour is cheap and plentiful the in¬ 
sects may be picked off or snaken down and 
killed with the shovel beneath the bushes. 
Seme growers have recommended the soil, to 
the depth of; 3 inches or 4 inches, to bo re¬ 
moved and buried in a deep trench else- 


can be done by rushing the plant througl 
the daugerous time with artificial manure 
sown in the drills with the seeds. Some 
years ago I was living in a garden where the 
soil was very dry and porous, and it was very 
difficult to secure a good crop of Turnips, 
and instead of wasting time in dusting the 
plants above ground, I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the eggs of the beetles were on the 
seeds, and made up a mixture of salt and 
guano and sowed along the drills with the 
seeds, and I had no trouble with the fly or 
beetle afterwards. 

Woodlice or sowbuos. — These give 
trouble sometimes in Mushroom-houses and 
in Cucumber-frames. A soil fumigant has 
been used in some instances successfully. I 
have had no trouble with them under glass 
for some years, ns I find a few toads in the 
houses will keep these and other crawling 
insects down ; and in my own case I would 
be afraid to use a soil fumigant or anything 
of a poisonous nature from fear of injuring 
the toads, though I have never found that 
vaporising with nicotine did them any harm ; 
but they could easily creep into some hole if 
they felt uncomfortable. 

Onion maggot. —The best remedy is either 
to sow in August in the open air or sow in 
January in heat under glass and transplant 
outside in April. The fly will only lay its 
eggs on young plants, and the plants raised 
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Tire Oodlin Moth. 


in the autumn or under glass during the 
winter are too old to attract the fly, and so 
they go elsewhere. 

Red-spider.—T his is often troublesome in 
dry, hot positions. Under glass it may be 
kept down by using tho syringe or lioso 
freely, and If it makes an attempt to eettle 
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on Peaches or Vines, wash it out with 
clean water, and be in time. When Vines or 
Peaches are badly attacked, both the borders 
and the atmosphere have been too dry. In 
bad cases something stronger than water may 
be required. There are several remedies. I 
have seldom used anything but water foroibly 
applied. Sulphur, either as liver of sulphur 
or sulphur vapour, has been effective. Petro¬ 
leum emulsion or kerosene emulsion has been 
recommended, and will no doubt be effectual. 

The Pear-slug. —This once showed itself 
on the Pear wall. I do not know where it 
came from. It was met by a dusting of 
freshly-slaked lime. It disappeared, and I 
never saw it again. 

The larvae of the Daddy Longlegs will some¬ 
times give trouble, but I believe a soil fumi¬ 
gant will be effective, and a heavy roller 
passed over them repeatedly will crush them. 

There are probably other insects which 
trouble the gardener, but as they have not 
come much in my way I need not refer to 
them. I believe we have sufficient remedies 
to kill all our insect enemies if we use them 
promptly. E. Hobday. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perennial Phlox failing.-Will you kindly in¬ 
form me whether the enclosed Phloxes are attacked 
with some disease, and what you would advise my 
doing to them? Last year I had the same trouble, 
but this year nearly every plant is attacked. The 
bed is exposed to strong south gales. The soil is a 
good black loam.—E. B. Scott. 

[We can find no insect or fungus in the 
pieces 6ent, and think it probable that the 
winds of which you speak are to blame for 
the death of the foliage and tips of the shoots. 
Eelworms are, however, very often present, 
and do much damage to Phloxes, but then 
many of the leaves are, as a rule, somewhat 
rolled up. It would be well to send us some 
such if you are able to find them. Twigs 
placed among the plants would be useful to 
shelter them from the wind.] 


BOOK8. 

“CARNATIONS AND PINKS.” 

This is the title of No. 6 of the series of 
“Present Day Gardening Books” published 
by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, Henrietta- 
street, W.C., under the editorship of Mr. R. 
Hooper Pearson. The authors of the book 
—for there are three—are among the best- 
known men in the floricultural world to-day, 
each a master hand in the subject with 
which he deals, hence one looks for and ex¬ 
pects matter of the highest practical value, 
and is, withal, not disappointed. To have 
the co-operation of such men as Mr. J. 
Douglas, Mr. J. F. McLeod, and Mr. T. H. 
Cook in a single volume such as this means 
that the many and varied phases of the Car¬ 
nation have been compressed into a nutshell 
by men who have been singularly successful 
in the cultivation of the flower. As the 
editor rightly observes in the preface, such 
men need no introduction. Mr. Douglas, for 
example, “ has raised them, cultivated them, 
exhibited them, and written about them. 
Mr. McLeod has cultivated the Malmaisons 
equal to the best in the country, while Mr. 
Cook, who writes of the perpetual-flowering 
varieties, has made the Royal gardens at 
Sandringham famous for its displays of Car¬ 
nations at every season of the year.” While 
each of these in turn deals with some parti¬ 
cular aspect of the Carnation, upon the 
shoulders of the veteran florist, Mr. Douglas, 
falls the greater volume of the work. Mr. 
Douglas, indeed, deals with the historical 
side of the Carnation in an authoritative and 
masterly way. He discourses freely on the 
varying types of border Carnations, upon 
cultivating and exhibiting them, and giving 
an all-too-short chapter, as we think, on 
the cross-fertilisation of the flower. Doubt¬ 
less Mr. Douglas has excellent reasons for 
giving “ March and April ” (page 34) as “the 
best time to sow the seed ” of Carnations, 
a rather late date, we think, when, in con¬ 
junction therewith, open ground planting is 
recommended “ any time after the middle of 
May.” Select lists of varieties of all sec¬ 
tions—“The Garden Pink,” “Marguerite 
Carnations,” and, finally, “Rock Garden 
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Pinks,” in separate chapters, all appear from 
Mr. Douglas’s pen. 

' The chapters on the perpetual-flowering 
Carnation, by Mr. T. H. Cook, are replete 
of detail and useful instruction, and the cul¬ 
tivator following the dictum laid down can 
only err on the side of carefulneee. The 
chapter on the history of the early types of 
this section is full of interest. Mr. Cook is 
not, we think, quite up-to-date in adher¬ 
ing to the “heel ” type of cutting, the 
majority of present-day growers, English and 
American, favouring that made to a Joint. A 
point of importance favouring the latter type 
is the absence of the contracted neck, so fre¬ 
quent—indeed, almost inseparable from—the 
“heel ” cutting. At page 92 Mr. Cook assays 
the difficult task of giving approximate dates 
for the final stopping of the plants, a large 
number occurring under “B,” signifying 
from the “ middle to end of August.” White 
Perfection, one of the slowest to move of all, 
taking also the longest period between break¬ 
ing and flowering, occurs under letter “ C ”— 
early September—a date, however desirable 
in certain circumstances for Christmas work 
and later, which must be regarded as at least 
a month too late for general purposes. 

In a dozen or so pages, Mr. J. F. McLeod 
deals with the Malmaison Carnations, the in¬ 
formation imparted by one who has grown 
and exhibited the finest plants seen in Lon¬ 
don or elsewhere probably, being eminently 
practical and full of point. 

A weak feature of the book is the coloured 
plates, which rarely do justice to the varie¬ 
ties cited in the legend. We note, too, the 
unfortunate error of backing the flowers— 
e.g.y Plates I. and III.—with buds from 
single-flowered varieties, instead of with their 
own or some 6imilarly-formed double-flowered 
variety. Cutting back the leaves of the 
layers, as shown at Fig. 2, page 23, is a 
remnant of old-time vandalism we had hoped 
was forgotten or lived down. It is quite 
useless, and, seeing that it is disfiguring to 
the plants in the highest degree, should be 
dispensed with. Such things do not, however, 
detract from the value of the text o-r the 
general excellence of the book. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


POULTRY. 


POST M0RTEM8. 

Dead oro88-bred hen (Mrs. Halcrow).— 
Another case of feeding on “Potatoes and 
soaked bread!” Please read answer to 
M. A. W., below. Some crushed green bone 
would be a good thing for birds suffering in 
this way. Epsom salts make a capital liver 
medicine.— J. Freeman. 

White oockerel (M. A. IK.; —You state 
that you feed your poultry on Potatoes, 
bread, and Indian Corn. Also that you give 
some spice “ occasionally.” How would you 
fare, do you think, if you were 'fed on 
nothing but starch month after month, with 
a little mustard now and again for a change? 
It is hopeless to expect anything else but 
rotten livers such as this bird had under a 
course of feeding like that. Change the 
food and give the birds some liver medi¬ 
cine.— J. Freeman. 

Plymouth Rook ohloken (E. Harrington). 
—This is a case of tuberculosis, and in all 
probability the Plymouth Rocks took it 
from the others. All you can do is to divide 
them up, and dose them with cod liver oil 
or something of that sort. Here, again, you 
say that you feed them on “ rice and soaked 
bread.” What folly it is! Read two re¬ 
plies above. The fowls want an entire change 
of food—some granulated lean meat would do 
them good.— J. Freeman. 

Carolina duck (/. M.).— The duck had 
practically wasted away, and I should 
imagine, from what you tell me, that the 
change had something to do with it, and also 
that you have not hit upon the food most 
suitable for them. They need to be kept 
warmly sheltered at night, and I should ad¬ 
vise you to try some granulated meat and 
biscuit food, also chopped Grass and other 
green food, which may simply be thrown upon 
the water.— J. Freeman. 


May 27, 1911 

Crossbred hen (Mis* Garner).—' This hen 
was much too fat, and her liver was greatly 
enlarged and quite rotten. The cause is 
simply feeding on Maize and Potatoes, the 
two worst foods you can possibly give poultry. 
Treat- them all for liver disease, and buy a 
good book which explains how poultry ought 
to be fed.—J. Freeman. 

Turkey cock {Mrs. M. S.).— What a pity it 
is to see a fine bird like this killed through 
overfeeding him with Potatoes ! His liver was 
hopelessly diseased. It is quite enough to 
feed stock turkeys liberally on Oats. They 
need nothing more but these and the Grass, 
of which they consume large quantities.—J. 
Freeman. 

Dead hon {Mrs. Pepper). —Much too fat, 
and liver perfectly rotten. You must treat 
all your poultry for liver disease, and change 
theground as often as possible. Food, too, 
probably wants entirely changing, and it 
would be wise for you to get some good book 
on the subject, and follow out a special 
course of feeding. —J. Freeman. 

White Orpington hen (“ Cahore ”).—This 
fowl had a liver spotted all over with disease, 
and it seems likely, from what you tell me, 
that your poultry are suffering from the con¬ 
tagious form of that complaint. You must 
give them all some liver medicine and remove 
them to fresh ground, frequently changing 
the same. Feed principally on oatmeal. Any 
severe cases should be taken in hand for 
treatment, first with a brisk dose of castor- 
oil and then with half-teaspoonful doses of 
olive-oil at- frequent intervals. I am afraid 
you will lose a good many.— J. Freeman. 

Black flesh in dressed fowls.-I have a quan¬ 
tity ol fowls, silver Wyandotte and partridge Wyan¬ 
dotte, and 1 find that a number of them when pre¬ 
pared for table arc quite dark—in fact, I might say 
black—others are quite white and look all right 
when dre.-^ed. Can you tell mo through Cardemko 
ln.iSTRATtn if this is usual with fowls bred from thia 
cross V—T. lii'TcuiNsos. 

[The cause of the black flesh has nothing, 
I think, to do with the variety, since you 
say that some of the birds are black-fleshed 
while others are quite white. I think the 
explanation is that you do not bleed the 
birds properly. During the whole time that 
plucking is proceeding, it is very important 
indeed to keep the head down, in order that 
the blood may drain away.J 


BIRDS. 

Death Of hawfinch {T. Westa , Blackwood). 
—The bird forwarded was not & lesser wood¬ 
pecker, but a hawfinch, a rare bird in many 
part6, but met with, perhaps, as frequently In 
Somerset as in any part of England. Death 
was the result of being shot at some time 
previously. Had the bird been plucked, the 
spot where the 6hot penetrated would have 
been 6een. The bird is a very destructive 
one to fruit-buds. It may be a coincidence 
as regards the other birds found, and the- 
exceptional weather may have had something 
to do with the matter. At any rate, the bird 
examined exhibited no symptoms of poisoning 
or anything unusual.— J. T. Bird. 


International Horticultural Exhibition, 

1912.— In view of the numerous applications 
for space at the International Exhibition, 
1912, it is necessary for the sub-committee 
dealing with the matter to obtain some idea 
of the proportion which the total demand 
will bear to the area at their disposal. They 
will, therefore, be much obliged if exhibitors 
will intimate at the earliest date possible the 
nature of any exhibit, whether competitive 
or otherwise, which they propose to submit, 
together with a note of the area in square 
feet which it is likely to occupy. The Spac¬ 
ing Committee will, of course, do their best 
to satisfy the demands of intending exhibi¬ 
tors, but it will be understood that this re¬ 
quest for information does not necessarily 
imply tliat the committee will be in a posi¬ 
tion to grant all the space that may be asked 
for. Under any circumstances, the work of 
allotment must l>e a difficult matter, and the 
committee rely upon the kind assistance of 
exhibitors in the simplification of their task. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— The sudden burst of 
warm, sunny weather has given an impetus to 
gardening. The bedding-out gardeners are 
anxious to plant out their tender plants, but 
though there are things which may be put 
out, there are others that it would be wise to 
hold back for a time. It is a mistake to take 
tender plants direct from a glass-house to an 
exposed position without some means of 
affording protection for a night or two if 
necessary. Calceolarias, Verbenas, Pelar¬ 
goniums. Pentstemons, Lobelias, Stocks, 
Asters. Drummond’s Phlox, and similai 
things, which have been hardened by expo¬ 
sure during the day, may go out now with 
safety, but Begonias, Heliotropes, Marigolds, 
Zinnias, and other things of a tender nature 
should be kept where protection can be given 
if necessary for another week or so. Besides, 
the spring flowers are not all exhausted yet, 
and something in the way of preparation will 
be required when the beds are cleared. The 
beds, after digging, should be made firm be¬ 
fore planting. Among the work which i* 
urgent now, beside the usual routine work, 
is looking after insects on Roses, and when 
the heads are much crowded with weaklj 
growth, eorae thinning may be done with ad¬ 
vantage. Annuals should, as far as possible, 
be thinned in showery weather, and if any arc 
to be transplanted, do the work in the evening 
or early in the morning. Place suitable 
stakes to Carnations and other plants needing, 
support. 

Fruit garden.— The blossoms of the fruit 
trees make the country like a fairyland, ant. 
if the present weather continues, the fruit 
grower will have a good time ; but we are no 
out of the wood yet. The fight with insecu 
is now being waged. If closely examined, 
probably both green and black aphides maj 
De found on Peaches, and caterpillars curling 
up the leaves of Apricots. The Peache* 
must be dealt with very promptly. Disbud 
ding is going on now, and will be continuec 
till all surplus shoots are removed, and thh 
applies to all fruit-trees. A weakly shoot 
not required, and never likely to be of any 
use, will be better removed. If the dry 
weather continues, a good watering, contain¬ 
ing some stimulant, will be beneficial to 
Strawberries. A few of the best of the early 
forced Strawberries, such as Royal Sove 
reign or Sir J. Paxton, which are cooled down 
and free from red-spider, may be planted out 
to give a late autumn crop, that will come ir 
useful. Alpines and other late or perpetual 
Strawberries may have the early blossom* 
cut off to ensure* a good late crop. This it 
generally an advantage. Coverings may be 
removed from wall trees, and disbudding 
taken a step further. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes on 
warm borders should be protected as the} 
come through the ground. The most dan 
gerous time is when they first show through 
the surface, and a little dry earth drawn 
over them will keep them safe. I have hat- 
early Potatoes in warm situations coverec 
with Hazel or Ash-rods bowed over with a 
tiffany or canvas covering drawn over then 
at night. As a rule, they are 6afe then, anc 
early Potatoes are so desirable to have il 
home grown that they are worth some 
trouble. Of course, in well-appointed gar 
dens there are early Potatoes in frames on 
hot-beds, and in pots in one of the forcing- 
houses or pits, but it is necessary to have a 
succession. In my experience as a gardener 
I have always found it desirable never to 
have any break in the supply of choice vege¬ 
tables or fruits. It often eaves trouble. 
Main crop Carrots and Beet, if not already 
in, should be sown at once. To obtain large 
Parsnips, the seeds should be sown early, 
but to obtain medium-sized, delicate-fla 
voured roots, sow now. The big, coarse 
roots may do for the cow, but email, quick 
grown roots are better for the table, and 
tne same principle applies to Beet, Carrots, 
and Salsafy. Sow such annual herbs as Basil, 
Knotted Marjoram, and Summer Savoy; 
Chervil also will be wanted. Borage is 
wanted for claret cup, but this plarit sows 
itself freely. Spinach substitutes, such as 
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Spinach Beet and New Zealand Spinach, 
should be sown. 

Conservatory.— When the climbers have 
been properly thinned, they will be coming 
into flower now, and will be very interesting 
hanging in festoons or otherwise from the 
roof. Some, such as Mandevilla suaveo- 
lens, are very sweet, and Jasminum grandi- 
florum and J. gracillimum are good for train¬ 
ing up pillars, and the flowers are nice for 
! cutting, and if the roots are well nourished 
I with liquid-manure they will keep growing 
and flowering for 6ome time. The Heliotrope, 
when trained on a wall or over an arch, will 
fill the house with fragrance, and may be of 
some use for cutting, and just for the moment 
long-stemmed flowers are rather scarce. Of 
course, there are trumpet and other Lilies. 
Lilium auratum is a grand plant in the con¬ 
servatory, but the scent of the flowers is 
rather too powerful for the rooms. The best 
lowers for dinner-table decoration now are 
Sweet Peas, with Gerber a Jameson i and 
hybrids for a change, as light, graceful flowers 
are wanted. Tea and other Roses which 
have been cool-grown are 6weet and lasting. 
Pelargoniums, enow and fancy, are now very 
bright. Fuchsias planted out in the borders 
ino encouraged to ramble up and hang grace¬ 
fully about, are very attractive. Baskets 
llled with Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are very bright, and are not so stiff 
n habit as many flowering plants are at this 
md other seasons. Cobcea scandens varie¬ 
gate is charming now in a cool-house where 
t is permitted to grow and festoon about, 
md there are Passion-flowers and Tacsonias, 
hat, if kept fairly thin, give colour and tone. 
The Clematis family, when well grown, will 
give a nice change for a time, and these 
changes are verv desirable, to relieve the 
nonotonv of looking upon the same plants 
continually. As Acacias go out of flower, 
)rune the plants into shape, and when the 
growth is completed, place outside to ripen 
'he wood. The Agapanthus, in the shape of 
good-sized plants in tubs, may be placed 
mtside now. They will be useful for stand¬ 
ing on the terrace or in the.courtyard. The 
Oleander will soon be coming into flower, 
and the flowers are lasting. 

8tOVO.— Caladiums now making growth 
should be shifted on as required. Tne strong¬ 
growing species may have rather stronger 
compost than those which are of more deli¬ 
cate habit. The smaller delicate species are 
useful for table decoration in small pots, 
^chimenes, when well grown, are useful in 
ihe conservatory, both in pots and baskets. 
Work up a good stock of Begonias, especially 
of Gloire de Lorraine type, which are so 
useful for decorative work. If there is a 
scarcity of good cuttings, leaves will form 
roots and make good plants. Cuttings of 
Ficus elastica will strike now in brisk bottom 
heat, and leggy Dracaenas may be cut down 
%nd made into stock. Every joint will make 
i cutting if plunged in bottom-heat and kept 
dose for a time. Bouvardias should be in¬ 
creased in numbers. Cuttings of roots will 
strike. 

Creenhouse.— Fires are not required for 
this house now, as the temperature can be 
raised a little if necessary by closing in the 
afternoon, and make use of the sun’s warmth. 
Very few greenhouse plants will want forcing 
treatment. Heaths and New Holland plants 
in growth, coming on to form specimens, may 
grow a little faster if kept a little close, but 
this is a matter that will be cared for by the 
gardener in charge. It is at all seasons pos¬ 
sible to regulate the temperature of a house 
to suit its occupants, and in the summer a 
greenhouse may be made suitable for the 
growth of stove or tropical plants. Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and other things 
coming on for the conservatory can have just 
the treatment required to do them well, with 
a light shade when required, and the syringe 
used when necessary. If any plants require 
stopping or pinching, they can have atten¬ 
tion. 

The value of a firm root-run.— There was 
a time when gardeners objected to anyone 
walking on Vine, Fig, or Peach borders, and 
would probably do so now if the soil were 
damp and Soft; but when dry on the Surface, 


I have found treading to create firmness 
beneficial rather than otherwise—in fact, a 
firm root-run, in a general way, keeps the 
roots near home, where proper nourishment 
can be given, and the wood is firmer and 
better ripened, and is in a better condition 
for doing its proper work. In planting or 
lifting Vines or any other fruit-trees, the bed 
on which the roots are laid should be made 
firm by treading before the roots are placed 
in position. I believe this is generally recogr 
nised as the right thing to do now, both in 
planting and potting. 

Tomatoes under gla88.— The bright sun¬ 
shine is helping these wonderfully. The 
houses should never be altogether closed. Of 
course, only a small crack along the ridge 
will be required at night. Tomatoes will 
come in now without fire-heat, but if ripe 
fruits are required in bulk, fire-heat will 
hasten things. It is necessary to keep the 
roots moist in a regular way—not dry times 
followed by a condition of saturation, as that 
may cause cracking of the fruits later. 
When a regular and good crop is set and 
swelling, I have found the advantage of a 
mulch of stable-manure. This keeps in the 
moisture, and gives nutriment at the same 
time. 

Mildew in the vinery. —This is generally 
due to errors of culture, too dry a condition 
of the roots, and deficient ventilation* espe¬ 
cially early in the morning. No vinery 
should be altogether closed with the sun 
shining full upon the glass after six 
o’clock in the morning, but very small 
openings along the ridge will set up a circu¬ 
lation and prevent stuffiness in the atmos¬ 
phere. On the other hand, cold currents 
rushing through the young foliage will do 

S and bring on rust and mildew. All the 
ition required may be given in the 
upper portion of the roof. Start with just 
a crack at first, and increase the openings 
as the sun increases in power. With a bright 
sun accompanied by cold winds, damp paths 
and borders often, to soften the atmosphere. 
Never set doors open to give more ventila¬ 
tion. The best remedy for mildew under 
glass is sulphur vapour, as it kills the mildew 
and leaves no stain upon fruit or foliage. 

Azaleas after flowering.— Some people 
find a difficulty in getting imported Azaleas 
(and most Azaleas are imported nowadays) 
to flower as well the second year as the first. 
There is possibly more than one cause for 
this. The plants usually come to hand late 
in autumn. We did not receive some of our 
plants last year till October. This is, I 
think, too late, as the roots have to be re¬ 
duced and trimmed before they can be got 
into suitable-sized pots, and after flowering 
is over the plants are generally neglected 
instead of being cleaned and placed in a 
close house to get them into growth. After¬ 
wards cool down and place outside to com¬ 
plete the ripening. If necessary, give weak 
soot-water to help in bud formation. 

E. Hobday. 


the coxnMo week’s work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 5th .—We are now in the midst of 
bedding out, taking the well hardened things 
first. This will be an early season if the 

f iresent fine weather continues, but all things 
iable to injury from frost will be held back 
a few days longer, as we cannot afford to 
run risks. When a bed has been cleared of 
bulbs and other spring flowers, and the usual 
top-dressing given, the beds are always made 
firm by treading before anything is planted. 
It is a mistake to plant in loose ground. 

June 5th .—Planted Tomatoes in bare places 
on walls and wooden fences. As a rule, 
Tomatoes in the open are very uncertain, 
except against a warm, sunny wall or fence. 
Vegetable Marrows were planted under hand- 
lights ten days or so ago, and these will be 
exposed during the day, and a mulch of 
manure placed round the Diants. All spare 
frames have been prepared for Cucumbers, 
a little warm manure being placed under 
them to give them a start. 

June 7M.—A close watch is kept upon in¬ 
sec fs everywhere, and the usual rtmbdies 
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applied. Diluted nicotine and soft-soap is a 
very useful spray fluid when Tobacco-powder 
cannot be used. There appears to be a rea¬ 
sonable prospect of a fruit-crop this season. 
Peaches and Apricots, where heavily laden, 
may be thinned, and a few more can be taken 
off a little later if much crowded. We must 
bear in mind that a heavily-laden tree may 
be helped with liquid-manure. 

June 8th.—We have made a first sowing of 
Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias. We have 
saved seeds from selected plants, and find 
the advantage of it, only it is necessary to use 
the camel-hair brush to assist the fertilisa¬ 
tion. It is necessary to have Green Peas as 
soon and as long as possible, and sowings are 
made often, very thinly. As I look back over 
the years which have passed, I think of the 
wasted seeds I and others are responsible lor. 
Marrow Peas are now given more room. 

June 9th .—There is no excuse for a weedy 
garden now. A few hours with the hoe when 
the weeds are small will kill thousands, and 
give an impetus to the growth of the plants. 
Planted out the first lot of Celery in trenches, 
with Lettuces on the ridges between the rows. 
Scarlet Runners have been planted at rather 
wide intervals, with rows of Cauliflowers be¬ 
tween. Dahlias have been planted to form 
groups in the borders. 

June 10th .—Watering Peaches and Apri¬ 
cots on south wall. A mulch of rather long 
manirre has been placed on the surface. This 
will be raked off in the autumn, when no 
longer required. On bright, sunny days, the 
paths in plant and fruit-houses are damped 
down about inid-day, in addition to morning 
and afternoon, to-counteract the drying effect 
of the hot sunshine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PX.AMTB AMD nomSBA 

Window-boxse (Country Cousin ).—You should put 
in some Marguerites in the boxes as well, using the 
Nasturtiums to hide the front, or you may have 
white flowered Fuchsias with the Nasturtium or 
Scarlet Pelargonium with blue Lobelia. Creeping 
Jenny with yellow flowers is also rueful a9 a drapery 
for the front of the window-boxes. There are so 
many combinations that, without knowing something 
of the size of your boxes, it is very difficult to advise. 

Aspidistras in bad condition OP. P. E.).— 
You say nothing as to the size of your plants. When 
did you pot them? To us it seems that they are in 
want of repotting, judging from one of the leaves 
you send being very crippled. The soil is evidently 
exhausted, and the only remedy, without further par¬ 
ticulars as to your mode of culture, etc., we can 
recommend is that they be divided and repotted, the 
present being a very suitable time to do this. The 
ieavcs you send are very dirty, and a sponging with 
soapy water would be beneficial. If our surmise as 
to repotting is wrong, then, with further particulars, 
we may be able to state the cause of failure. 

Ferns Injured ( J .) —The insect attacking your 
Maiden hair Fern is the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyn- 
chus sulcatus). These beetles are very annoying and 
do much damage to many kinds of plants. They 
always feed at night, remaining hidden during the 
day. W r e should recommend you to place the plants 
which you suspect harbour these weevils on a white 
sheet, and examine them with a good light in the 
evening. The insects generally fall and feign death 
when disturbed. If none fall on to the sheet, hold 
the plant upside down and well shake the fronds over 
the sheet. The grubs of this insect are very destruc¬ 
tive to the roots of many soft-rooted plants. 

Growing Keznesia (C. Winton ).—This is a half- 
hardy annual, and may be sown in heat in March 
and transplanted now or sown in the open air now. 
It grows from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and pro¬ 
duces several stems, each of which bears a head of 
bloom, but very little foliage. The plants raised in 
the open air will bloom freely from ipidsummer to 
Michaelmas, and, if the weather is favourable, much 
later. The plants ought to do well in the south 
border you speak of. When setting out the plants, 
see to rt that they have plenty of room, one foot 
between each plant being none too much. The 
seedlings should also be thinned to the same distance 
apart. 

Water Lillee in tuba (J. C. A'.).-Water Lilies 
do well in half casks buried in the turf and half 
filled with loamy soil and water. On the lawn the 
half casks might be sunk level with the surface, thus 
giving the leaves and flowers of the W'ater Lilies the 
appearance of growing out of the ground. Of cotir.sc, 
the strong varieties of the Marliacea type are much 
too vigorous for this mode of culture, but there are 
many of the less strong growing kinds that answer 
well when grown In this way. The best way to keep 
the water clean would be to have a small pipe 
laid from one tub to the other through which 
the water could run and thus always keep that in 
the various tuba in motion. 

Palms unhealthy (J. IT. Whale).—It is impos¬ 
sible for ub to say wnat is the cause of the failure 
of your Palms. It may be the roots have been kept 
too wet or too dry—perhaps sometimes one extreme 
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and sometimes another—or they may have suffered 
from cold. If the leaves of the plants are all 
withered, it is probable that the plants are beyond 
recovery, as, once allowed to fall into ill-health. 
Palms are very difficult to restore to their original 
condition. If the plants are not too far gone and the 
bad leaves are cut off, the young ones at the bottom 
of the plant may push up, but this will depend on 
the condition of the roots. If you can give the plants 
a gentle bottom heat and syringe them two or three 
times a day they may recover, but we hold out no 
hope. You have evidently overwatered the Cactus. 

Violas (Tufted Pansies) for exhibition 
(J. T. C.).— You say you grow your Violas for exhi¬ 
bition in highly-manured ground and you disbud 
severely until within three weeks of the show. You 
also state that you attend to thorough watering. 
And now you ask what should be given to the plants 
at the end to ensure large, good flowers. If you 
deeply dug the ground where your plants are growing 
and have manured heavily, as you suggest, your 
plants will respond with handsome blooms without a 
doubt. You can give them a filip at the end by 
watering with sulphate of ammonia, dissolving half 
an ounce of this in each gallon of water used. Apply 
this nhout a fortnight before the flowers are wanted, 
but first water the plants with clear water. If you 
disbud your plants two weeks before the show you 
will generally find that the second series of flowers 
from this period will be the better specimens. .Re¬ 
move all flowers and buds about ten days before a 
show held in the height of the summer season. In 
the early summer a longer period is allowed. Do not 
allow more than six shoots to grow on each plant. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hole in Yew-tree (R. F. Afacarfhur).—Remove 
any decayed wood, and when fairly dry, All up with 
the best Portland cement. If properly done, this will 
last for years, and once decay is arrested the bark 
begins to lieal round the cement. When the cement 
is thoroughly dry, paint it the same colour as the 
bark. 

Wistaria failing (Dr. Thorpe).— Judging from 
the spray of bloom you send us, we should conclude 
that dryuesw and poorness of soil are the cause of the 
trouble. We should advise you to give the plant a 
heavy mulch of manure and then several good soak- 
ings of water. In this way the goodness of the 
manure will be washed down to the roots of the 
plant, and thus help the expansion of the flowers. 

Pruning Ziilacs (IF. S.).— The best time to 
prune Lilacs is immediately after flowering. Lilacs 
give the finest blooms on the well-ripened wood of 
the previous year. Cut out all the thin and weak 
wood, and so encourage a strong and vigorous growth. 
If the branches are very crowded, you may remove 
two or three, and this will assist those left to per¬ 
fect the flower-buds. Cut away all the suckers, if 
there are any, and if you think the soil is exhausted, 
then give some good dose* of weak liquid-manure 
during the summer, doing this after a heavy rain or 
after you have well watered the plants. Do not give 
the manure-water when the soil is dry. You will see 
the benefit of such treatment in the fine trusses of 
bloom you will have next spring. Treat the Prunus 
in the same way. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Apricot (£. B. L.).—It is not absolutely 
necessary for your seedling tree to be budded or 
grafted in order to make it fruitful. Seedlings in 
time l>ear fruit, but in some instances several years 
elapse. As your tree has already shown a disposition 
to flower, it would be as well to' wait and first ascer¬ 
tain what its qualities may be, when budding could 
be done should the fruit be satisfactory. All seed¬ 
lings do not come good, while some may be equal 
or even superior to those already in commerce. We 
presume you have trained the growth of your tree in 
the ordinary way, and attended to the annual prun¬ 
ing and summer pinching of the shoots, which you 
cannot do better than continue until you have proved 
its merits by its fruit. 

Peach buds dropping (A. J. IF.).—In all prob¬ 
ability the cause of the buds falling is due to dryness 
at the roots. There is no greater mistake than 
neglecting the trees after the fruits have been 
gathered and after the leaves have fallen. Watering, 
of course, will not prevent bud-dropping, but if this 
detail were always studiously attended to it would 
be far less prevalent than it is. In many cases the 
borders are quite neglected, though everyone who has 
been in the habit of pulling trees about at the roots 
must have noticed how active these are just when 
the leaves are falling. The requisite moisture is not 
forthcoming for the proper nourishment of the buds, 
and they, in consequence, fail to develop, dropping 
off in scores when the trees again become active. In 
your case the evil may have been aggravated by the 
fumes of the paraffin-oil stoves. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers setting (R.).-Cucumbers produce 
two diverse forms of flowers. The earliest are the 
pollen-bearing or male flowers. These have no fruits 
attached. The seed-producing or female flowers come 
on the points of the young fruits. To produce fruit 
for eating not only is fertilising these latter with 
pollen needles*, but it is undcsirahlc, as the ends of 
the fruits are in that case swollen and seedy when 
eaten. If you specially want a fruit to produce 
seed, then the flower on it must be carefully fertilised 
by placing pollen from the male bloom on to its 
centre when fully open. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hair-worms (TTm. II. Coldwells ).—The specimen 
you send is one of the hair-worms belonging to the 
genus Mermis These worms may often be found on 
plants after rain, and sometimes in great numbers, 
making some persons think there has been a shower 
of worms. These worms pass the greater part of 
their mature existence in the soil. The life-history of 
these worms is not thoroughly understood, but It is 


certain that they pass a portion of their early life 
as internal parasites of insects. They are quite 
harmless to plants. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Essex.—I, If when you see that the plants are 
growing freely, then take away the bellglaea to 
harden them off. It is very difficult to tell you how¬ 
to treat the plant afterwards unless we know exactly 
what it is. 2, It is just probable that severe frost 
may have caught the Almond-trees when in bloom. 

- H. G. C.—Any hardy-plant nurseryman could 

supply and pack for you small plants established in 
pots that would stand such a journey. In the case 
of the Tulips, the bulbs could be sent early in the 
autumn. We doubt whether you could procure seed* 

anywhere of the various plants you mention.- 

C. Winton.— There is no way of clearing out such a 
weed as Couch from a lawn, with the exception of 
having the lawn throughly trenched, clearing out 
every hit of tlie weed as the work proceeds. This you 

should do in the autumn.- Rhubarb, Rochdale.— 

There is no such Rhubarb.- Bishopstrow .—We have 

never heard of such a wash as you mention.- 

J. C. A. —You will find nothing better than a heavy 
dressing of well-rotted manure, applied in the autumn 
so that the winter rains can wash the goodness of 
the manure down to the roots. Let the Moss-covered 
.stones remain, the Moss retaining the moisture and 

thus benefiting the plants.-L. C. IF.—The best 

way is to out the spikes of bloom.- T. P .—See reply 

in the issue of May 20th, page 296, under 41 Short 
Replies.” _ 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PH WITS. 

Names of plants.— Front Connolly.— 1, Achillea 
umbellata; 2, Saxifraga Rliei: 3, Corydnlis lutea; 4 , 

Phlox subulata.- A Field Mouse.— The specimens 

you send represent the male catkins of the Walnut. 

- J. W. Morley.— 1 and 2. Forms of the Wood 

Anemone (A. nomorosa); 3, Epimedium alpinum; 4, 

Aubrietia deltoidea Campbelli.- A. U. C.— 1, Cordy- 

line indivisa; 2, Cuprersus Lawsoniana; 3, Ficus 

rubiginosa; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis.- A. M. IF.—1, 

Geum; 2, Silene; kindly send fresh specimens, as 
those to hand are too shrivelled to identify with any 

certainty.- M. D. C.— Azalea amcena.- Col. 

Fetherstonhaugh.—2, Coronilla Emerus.- G. B. 

Cruickshank.—l, Flowers very bruised and flattened. 

probably Lycaste cruenta.-Croicborou.oh.—Clay- 

t-onia pcrfoliata.- E. A. G., St roud.— Staphylea 

pinnata.- H. W .—The Me.'den’s Wreath (Francoa 

ramosa); 2, Ribes aureum; 3, Fuchsia procumbens: 

4, Pteris tremula.-J. G.— 1, Limnnntbes Douglasi; 

2, Lonicera Ledebouri; 3, Alyssum 6axatile; 4, Bird 

Cherry (Prunus Padus).-//.—1, feerberis Darwini; 

2, Azara microphylla; 3, Diplopappus chryeophyllus; 

4. Berberis stenophylla.- B. — 1, Foam-flower 

(Tiarella cordifolia); 2, Veronica subseseilis; 3, Cory- 

dalis lutea; 4, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.- 

F. L. C.— 1, Aubrietia purpurea; 2, Saxifraga gronu- 
lata fl.-pl.; 3, Corydalis lutea; 4, Myosotis palnstris. 

-T. A.—1, Kerria japonic-a fl.-pl.; 2, Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padua); 3, Coronilla Emerus; 4, Pyrus Mai us 

floribundn.-Jf. B.— 1, Doronicum plantagineum 

excelsum; 2. Ajuga reptans purpurea; 3, Saxifraga 

granulata fl.-pl.; 4, Veronica rupestria.-Af. O.—I, 

CheirnnthiM MarshaUi; 2, Epimedium pinnatum; 3, 
Polemonium coeruleum variegatum; 4, Aubrietia 
doltoddea. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Clarence Elliott, Six Hills Nursery, 8tevenage, 
Herts.— Catalogue of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants 
for 1911. 

C. 8 . Daniels and Son, Wymondham, Norfolk. — 
A Few Choice Plants for the Garden. 


Replies by post.— Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing condition*: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by poet must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Poet” written 
on the left top corner. 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OP QARDEN3 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the host 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 
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turnl Society on May 9th. Compared with 
most of the Phyllocacti, the flowers of this 
are small, but they are borne in great profu¬ 
sion. The colour is a somewhat variable but 
pleasing shade of pink. This Phyllocactus is 
a form of P. phyllanthoides, a native of 
Mexico, from whence it was introduced in 
1810. Another name for it is P. alatus. A 
very desirable feature in connection with this 
Cactus is the large quantity of blossoms that 
are produced even when the plants are quite 
small. With this exhibit there was a num¬ 
ber of cut flowers of the larger garden, forms 
of Phyllocacti, which, despite the fact that 
the individual blooms do not last long, are 
60 vivid in their colouring, and in some in¬ 
stances of such subtle tints that it is a mat.er 
for surprise they are not more often grown, 
especially when their simple cultural require¬ 
ments are taken into consideration.—K. R. 

The Siberian Pear-tree (Caragana auran- 
tiaca).—The several species of Caragana 
form handsome shrubs in May when covered 
with their yellow Pea-shaped blossoms, while 
their adaptability to various kinds of soil fits 
them for almost any position. The better- 
known kinds, such as C. arborescens and C. 
frutescens,form large bushes 10feet to 14feet 
high, but C. aurantiaca is of quite a different 
type, inasmuch as it grows but 3 feet or 60 
high, and forms a shapely bush of gracefully 
arched branches. Iis small, linear leaves 
are produced in tufts, and at the base of each 
tuft three spiny teeth are to be found. The 
flowers, borne freely from axillary buds, are 
orange coloured, with brown markings. A 
native of Central Asia, it has long been in cul¬ 
tivation, but does not appear to be well 
known. Planted in groups, it is very attrac¬ 
tive, while it is equally desirable as an iso¬ 
lated specimen. Grown in ordinary garden 
6oil, it makes good progress, and rarely fails 
to bloom freely. Seeds are borne in abund¬ 
ance, and provide a ready means of increase. 
—D. 

Rosa Hugonls.— The various types of 
garden Roses are so popular in gardens as 
to almost exclude the species, yet many of 
them are well worth considering when a 
selection of ornamental flowering shrubs is 
being made. The species under notice is one 
of the newer kinds, and has only been known 
for about a dozen years, yet it has already ; 
attracted attention in some quarters, for it 
is quite distinct from other sorts, being 
free-flowering and blossoming early. Of 
Chinese origin, it grows into a shapely bush 
5 feet or more in height, the branches armed 
with short, stiff spines, and elegant leaves, 
each from 2 inches to 3 inches long. The 
deep sulphur-coloured flowers, borne from 
axillary buds during the latter half of 
May and early June, are each from 1^ inches 
to 2 inches across, and very attractive. It 
is not an easy kind to increase by means of 
cuttings, and more satisfactory results are 
obtained by layering or from seed. Like 
other Roses, it succeeds best in good, loamy 
soil, and to secure the best results an open, 
eunny position should be provided.—D. L. P. 

Plumbago rosea.— The beautiful blue- 
flowered Plumbago capensis is a universal 
favourite, but Plumbago rosea is not grown 
to the extent that one might expect it to be. 
A native of the West Indies, from whence 
it was introduced in 1777, Plumbago rosea 
needs, as might be expected, more heat than 
the blue-flowered South African species. To 
see Plumbago rosea at its best, it requires to 
be treated as an intermediate-house plant, 
though during the summer it will do well in 
the greenhouse. There is a garden variety, 
known as superba, with flowers larger in 6ize 
and of a richer colour than in the type. A 
group of this, associated with the white- 
flowered Begonia nitida, forms just now a 
very effective combination in the greenhouse 
al Kew, the light tint of the Begonia serving 
as a foil to the brighter hue of the Plumbago. 
The propagation and culture of Plumbago 
rosea are not at all exacting, as cuttings of 
the young shoots, if taken in the spring or 
early slimmer, and inserted into pots of 
sandy soil, root readily. They will, of course, 
need to be put into a close propagating-ense. 
and if in a gentle bottom-beat, so much the 
better. If pinched once or twice during their 
earlier sttrges, these ytrnng pita to fettn neaf 
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little specimens, that will flower freely. A 
mixture of equal parts of good loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand, will suit this Plum¬ 
bago well. 

Himalayan Rhododendrons.— In his in¬ 
teresting notes upon these most attractive 
shrubs, "D.” makes no mention of Rhodo¬ 
dendron Hodgsoni, a noble species, with 
foliage as bold as R. Falconeri. I have 
found it hardier than R. Falconeri, of which 
I have lost several young plants from the 
stems splitting in frost. 1 cannot agree with 
“D.” that R. x Shilsoni is any improvement 
upon either of its parents, R. barbatum or R. 
Thomson! Hybrid Rhododendrons never 
seem to me to have the same appearance of 
“race ” as the natural species, nor do the 
flowers and foliage bear the same delicate 
relation to each other in colour. R. barba¬ 
tum and R. Thomsoni are among the hardiest 
of their kind, and flourish in districts by no 
means remarkably mild, though they are sel¬ 
dom to be seen in inland gardens. R. Smir- 
novi, a Caucasian species, is worthy of a 
place in the choicest collection, for it is an 
abundant bloomer even in a very young state, 
and the flowers, which open in May, are of a 
charming clear rose colour. The* foliage is 
distinct, thickly felted on the back.— Her¬ 
bert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Kalrnia angustifolla.— This, commonly 
called the Sheep’s Poison Laurel, is a North 
American shrub of considerable bea-uty when 
seen in flower during May and June. It 
grows from 1^ feet to 2 feet high, and bears 
small, oval or oblong, evergreen leaves and 
a profusion of light-red or rose-coloured 
flowers in axillary corymbs from near the 
points of the branches. A lover of moist 
places, it is found growing wild in boggy 
places in Canada and the Northern States, 
though it may also be met with where the 

? ;round is better drained. It is well suited 
or peaty land, but also thrives in that of a 
loamy character, if lime is not present in 
quantity. Suckering freely, division natur¬ 
ally forms a ready means of increase, though 
there is a great deal to be said for raising 
stocks from seed occasionally. Seedlings, 
though much longer in forming saleable 
plants, are possessed of greater vigour than 
those which have been propagated by other 
means. In addition to the type there are 
several varieties which differ chiefly in the 
colour of the flowers and stature of the 
plants. Thus, nana is a low-growing plant 
scarcely more than 6 inches high, ovata has 
large and more ovate leaves than the type, 
rosea has rose-coloured flowers, rubra red 
flowers, and glauca somewhat glaucous 
foliage. A collection of the different varie¬ 
ties is well worth inclusion amongst the 
various members of the Erica family.—D. 

polyanthuses.— Although these hardy 
spring flowers are grown now largely in 
nearly all gardens, and they come as a wel¬ 
come change from the Daffodils, yet nowhere 
have I seen a more delightful display of them 
than Mr. J. Crook, of Fingest, Camberley, 
recently invited me to see. There I found 
the beauty of the flowers so much more em¬ 
phasised because seen in large blocks' of 
colour. The collection must nave included 
some 10,000 plants, and all in most abundant 
bloom. Mr. Crook has found the demand for 
what may be described as fancy colours— 
buff, brown, terra-cotta, and so on—to be so 
considerable that not only does he make a 
special group of those hues, but he specially 
seeks to increase them, hence every new 
break is carefully preserved and seeded. I 
saw' the collection recently, just after a 
heavy rain, and in the then sunlight the 
flowers were indeed charming. How much 
do our spring flower gardens owe to these de¬ 
lightful Hatdy plants! The rule at Camber- 
ley is to sow seed in shallow boxes in Sep¬ 
tember, to winter the plants in cold-frames, 
then dibble out into boxes in March, and 
finally plant out where to bloom at any time 
when convenient.—A. D. 

Claytonfa Slblrloa.— Although inclined to 
become rather too plentiful in some gardens, 
and thus to be looked upon with some degree 
of dislike, there are some advantages in the 
possession of the little Claytonia sibirica, 
especially for growing in rather damp spots 
where early btilbs tab pltat&l. FbllVwihg 


such flowers as Snowdrops or the Winter 
Aconite it is useful, and being almoet a 
surface-router, does no injury to the bulbs, 
while the open habit of the Claytonia per¬ 
mits of the free access of sun and air to the 
leaves of the bulbous plants. It sows itself 
very freely, so that, although a biennial or < 
annual, it requires no care, except that of 
preventing it from becoming too plentiful. 
Its shallow-rooting habit is an advantage 
with a plant such as this. Claytonia 
sibirica grows usually some 6 inches or so 
high, but this varies with the amount of 
moisture and other conditions. The small, 
starry flowers are either pink or white. Of 
the two the one with pink flowers is perhaps 
the better, being brighter and more pleas¬ 
ing. For a damp corner Claytonia sinirica 
is very suitable, and in shady, moist spots 
in the wild garden it is especially pleasing. 

If the seeds are sown before the end of July 
the seedlings will flower the following year. 
—Ess. 

Rom on ttielr own roots.— Referring to 
the article by “W.” in your issue of April 
22nd, although Mme. Hoste may have been 
seen very fine, both in colour and erectneas 
of growth, when grown from a cutting, my 
contention is that, given the same variety, in 
the same position, with the same soil, budded 
on the Brier stock, it would have quite 
eclipsed the cutting plant. However, I am 
sure this little difference of opinion will be 
overcome when “ W.” experiments with the 
two methods of production side by side. I 
notice “ C. N.,” in his letter of April 29th, 
suggests that the reason for cuttings being 
“ leggy ” is due to their being improperly 
made. I cannot agree, for no matter how 
the cutting is taken, for the first two yeare— 
or, anyway, until it has had time to become 
established and break from the base, it must 
have a “leggy” appearance. I think 
“ C. N.” is rather avoiding the point in draw¬ 
ing a comparison with standard Roses, as 
they are used for an entirely different pur¬ 
pose, for which own-root Roses cannot be 
substituted, but, as lie says, there will always 
be a difference of opinion upon this topic, 
until those who advocate the own-root Rose- 
trees grow them 6ide by side with those 
budded on Brier.— Enthusiast. 

Cytl8U8 purpureus.— The numerous hardy 
Brooms are very effective during May and 
early June, for they blossom with the 
greatest freedom. The colours most often 
met with in the family are white and various 
shades of yellow, but in the species under 
notice the blossoms are purple. It is a 
native of Eastern Europe, and though it has 
been in cultivation for many years, it can¬ 
not ..be said to be common—in fact, one 
rarely meets with it in large masses. Belong¬ 
ing to the dwarf-growing, set, it rarely ex¬ 
ceeds feet in height, and may often be 
found less than a foot high. Its branches 
assume an arching position, and the flowers 
appear from almost every bud on the pre¬ 
vious year’s wood. The purplish colour is 
of a very pleasing shade. Unlike most of the 
other Brooms, it appreciates an annual prun¬ 
ing, and the most satisfactory results are ob¬ 
tained by removing all the old flowering 
growths as soon as the blooms die. This 
leaves room for young growths, which ap- 
ear in quantity from the rootstock, 
’hough sometimes grafted on Laburnum 
stocks to form standards, it is more effec¬ 
tive when grown naturally. Grafting led, 
however, to one curious phenomenon, for the 
interesting Laburnum Adami originated as a 
graft hybrid after Cytisus purpureus had 
been grafted on to stocks of common 
Laburnum. L. Adami has the peculiarity of 
bearing racemes of ordinary yellow Labur¬ 
num flowers, racemes of purple Laburnum 
flowers, and tufts of branenes typical of 
Cytisus purpureus, which bear ordinary 
Cytisus flowers and leaves. The inclusion 
of this tree with examples of the common 
Laburnum and the Purple Broom forms an 
interesting feature in a garden. 


Notes Of the Week.- The Editor will be 
grateful to readers who will kindly tend short 
notes of ptiocnts dr thin'fo of fc&my or ittfefe&t 
of the tttfy; 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

JAVANESE RHODODENDRONS. 
That group of hybrid Rhododendrons, most 
of whose parents came originally from the 
mountains of Java or neighbouring islands, 
flower more or less throughout the entire 
year. At no time, however, are their pretty 
and in many cases bright-coloured blossoms 
more appreciated than they are during the 
winter months. Considering that the home 
of the original species is quite within the 
tropics, it might be thought that a stove 
temperature, or nearly so, would be neces¬ 
sary for their successful culture, but such 
is by no means the case—indeed, they will 
flower well even in winter associated with 
such things as Pelargoniums, etc. 


shaded throughout the summer months, and 
a liberal use of the syringe is very helpful 
to them. There is a wide range of colour 
in the flowers of these Rhododendrons, vary¬ 
ing from white through different shades of 
pink, yellow, and scarlet, to almost crimson. 

Good varieties are luteo roseum, here 
figured, satiny-rose suffused with white, the 
centre light yellow; Aphrodite, blush-pink 
suffused white; Brilliant, scarlet; King 
Edward VII., bright yellow ; Princess Royal, 
rose^pinkj with darker centre; and The 
Queen, pure White, centre creamy-white. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Stimulants for pot plants.— When plants 
have used up the nutriment of the 6oil in 
which they were first potted, it is then when 
stimulants may be given with advantage. 
This may be noticed in regard to Fuchsias, 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, etc., w'hich some- 


necessary amount of light and air. Though 
the flowers of R. Dalhousise are but few in a 
cluster, they are individually very attractive, 
being large, wax-like, and of a delightful 
primrose tint. Apart from its own intrinsic 
n\erit, R. Dalhousire has, in the hands of the 
hybridist, proved to be of great value. In 
conjunction with R. ciliatum, it has given us 
Countess of Haddington, one of the most 
enerally-grown of hybrid greenhouse Rhodo- 
endrons, while the intercrossing of R. Dal- 
housite and R. Nuttalli yielded the at present 
little known R. Victorlanum, a magnificent 
Rhododendron. This, which 6eems to flower 
more freely in a small state than either of its 
parents, has very large blossoms, borne for 
the most part three or four in a head. They 
are individually 4 inches or so in length, and 
the same across the expanded mouth, the 
segments being prettily recurved. In colour 
the flowers are of a clear milk-white tint, 
with a suspicion of yellow in the throat. 
They also possess a delightful fragrance.— 
K. R. 



Rhododendron luteo-roseum. 


A noted peculiarity of the Rhododendrons , times commence to 6how a falling-off in the 
of this section is that they have no regular quality of the flowers before the season is 


season of growth, but new' shoots are pushed 
forth at all times. These shoots when com¬ 
plete form a terminal bud, which in time 
develops into a cluster of flowers. As soon 
as these flowers are past (at whatever 
season), growth recommences, and buds are 
again, in due course, formed. 

The cultural requirements of this class of 
Rhododendrons are not at all exacting—that 
is, if a few facts are borne in mind. The 
original species are more or less epiphytal 
in character, hence these Rhododendrons 
should not have a dense mass of soil nround 
the roots. Ample drainage and a compost 
made up principally of fibrous peat and sand 
will suit them well. Repotting may be done 
at any time during the spring or summer 
months. It is, however, not necessary to 
repot annually, for, once established in good 
condition, the plants may be allowed to 
stand for twtj or three years without being 
'Ffereyr need to be 


Echium Wildpreti.— Each season this is 
very noticeable in the greenhouse at Kew. 
It is a native of Madeira, and a plant of 
biennial duration. When raised from seed, 
it forms during the first year a dense rosette 
of long, narrow leaves, of a silky texture. 
The second season the centre of the plant 
elongates, and forms an erect spike a yard 
or so in height. This is for the greater part 
of its length furnished with closely-packed 
flowers, in colour a very peculiar shade of 
reddish-pink, with a suffusion of blue. It is 
not at all difficult to grow', as seed sown in 
the spring soon germinates, and if the plants 
are potted on when necessary, they will be¬ 
come established in pots 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter before the winter. During the 
summer they need a good supply of water. 
Throughout the w'inter this Echium should 
be kept in a light greenhouse safe from 
frost, while care should be taken that the 
foliage at that season does not get wetted, 
otherwise the leaves are liable to damp. In 
the greenhouse at Kew there is an extensive 
group quite at its best, the plants being as¬ 
sociated with white-flowered Spirteas and 
Lilium longiflorum, backed up by some good 
examples of Plumbago capensis.—X. 

Russelia sarmentosa.— Russelia juncea is 
fairly well known, with its curious Rush-like 
shoots and 6mnll, scarlet, tubular-shaped 
blossoms, borne in drooping racemes. R. 
sarmentosa is an older plant, but it is rarely 
met w'ith. It forms a specimen of a loose, 
rambling habit of growth, whose long and 
very slender shoots are clothed with small, 
narrowish leaves. The tubular-shaped 
flowers, each less than an inch in length, 
are borne in clusters in the axils of the leaves 
for 6ome distance along the shoots. These 
flowers are of a bright red colour. This Rus¬ 
selia may be treated in various ways. In the 
first place, if trained to a roof or rafter, and 
the secondary shoots allowed to dispose them¬ 
selves at will, it forms an exceedingly grace¬ 
ful object, and a particularly effective one 
when in bloom. Again, it may be employed 
to clothe the end of a glass structure, or it 
can be tied to a stake, allowing the branches 
to droop naturally therefrom. The tempera¬ 
ture of an intermediate-house will meet the 
requirements of this Russelia. Equal parts 


very far advanced, more particularly if the of loam and leaf-mould, with a good sprink 

potting material in the first instance was 1, "~ ~ F J “* :11 lL: "- v 

somewnat poor. In order, therefore, to keep 
up a succession of bloom, stimulants should 
be given after the ordinary watering. These 
may be varied, animal manures and concen¬ 
trated manures being given alternately. 

Under no consideration should stimulants be 
given plants in pots as a substitute for clear 
water, as nothing is more likely to bring 
about a collapse than to apply manure when 
what is actually wanted is a soaking of clear 
water.— Leahurst. 


disturbed at tlre.-^&Pts. 
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Rhododendron Dalhousla.— An unusually 
compact and free-flowered example of this 
magnificent Rhododendron was noted in 
Messrs. Low’s exhibit at the Horticultural 
Hall on May 9th.^ It is usually of a some- 


ling of sand, w r ill suit this Russelia.—X. 

Fuchsias for autumn.— Sometimes in the green¬ 
house where Fuchsias are specialised for the summer, 
autumn finds the place comparatively bare of them. 
This is not becaiifO it is a difficult matter to have 
a show of bloom in September and October, but 
owing to a lack of preparation of plants. Often in 
the spring there are late-struck cuttings that may 
be turned to good account in this way, or if one is 
disposed to sacrifice bloom at this time of the year, 
then an autumn display may be assured. With this 
end in view, select a few plants that have not 
flowered much as yet, and pinch out the buds, if 
need be repotting the plants and encouraging growth 
in every w'ay, feeding them with liquid-manure, and 
generally building the plants up. Such plants b.r 
the end of August will be coming Into bloom und 
flower well during the autumn.— Woodbastwick. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXIl . of Gardening Illis- 
, . Traied it now ready (price 3d., post fret 3 The 

what straggling habit, for in a state of Nature Binding Cse.for the same volume it also available (price 


it often occurs as an epiphyte on large trees, 
and the branches have then frequently to 
struggle some distance iu errtfer to obtain the 


1* M., by post \e. 9 d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtain'd fiom aiiy neutajent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnioal Street, Loudon, E.C. If ordered together, 
the prive of the Index orftf flrmfiUd One it 2r, i ffte. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Much haa to be done among standards, espe¬ 
cially “maidens,” or those budded during 
the summer of 1910. Constant attention is 
necessary if one is to get the best results. ‘I 
do not remember to have seen the leaf-rolling 
grub and green caterpillars so prevalent as 
this spring. Spraying with Paris-green 
weekly is a great deterrent, and so is the fre¬ 
quent washing with soft-soap, but nothing is 
so effective as squeezing them between finger 
and thumb. Where the enemy has eaten 
some leaves, squeeze each section of young 
leaf that appears doubled up, without waiting 
to discover the insect. It is almost certain 
to be there, and if one unfolds the leaf, two 
out of three times it will fall to the ground 
and escape. I know of nothing so simple 
and effective as frequent syringing with 
Cyllin soft-soap at the rate of 1 oz. to n gal¬ 
lon of soft water. It cleanses and also leaves 
a distasteful sediment, that no insects ap- 
reciate. The stem-boring saw-fly is very 
usy just now, laying in both old and young 
growth its eggs, which develop into maggots, 
that quickly eat the pith, and cause death to 
all growth above the point attacked. While 
working among my own standards of late, the 
help of our feathered friends has been once 
more impressed upon me. Many birds are 
as busy as ourselves in removing maggots and 
caterpillars, and it is interesting to note how 
assiduous they are. I admit they occasion¬ 
ally break out a promising young shoot 
through alighting upon it when taking the 
insect, but that.is very seldom. The Rose- 
beetle has already attacked some of our most 
forward buds, and to-day (May 18th) I killed 
several, although this pest is generally a 
night feeder. The epittle-fly is becoming 
rather troublesome, but washing checks this. 
Of course, one will syringe as soon as green¬ 
fly appears—indeed, I may say it is well to 
syringe whether enemies are present or not, 
on the plan that prevention is better than 
cure. Disbudding, both of buds and young 
growth, must not De neglected if one is to get 
good flowers. With the present growing 
weather it is surprising the number of 
suckers produced by healthy Brier stems 
budded last year. Cut these off closely, and 
as soon as possible, or they will rob the Rose 
of much needed support. If done well this 
season, there will not be many eyes left to 
develop in the future, and their removal is 
very simple and easy now. P. 8. 


NEW ROSES. 

Rayon d’Or will probably prove to be the 
Rose of the year, although it cannot, I think, 
be fairly described as a dwarf Marechal Niel, 
as I see it has been by some writers. It is 
a hybrid Brier. The young buds are of a 
coppery-orange, with flushes of deep red, 
much more like Mme. Hector Leuilliot than 
Marechal Niel, but th$ open flowers are of a 
fine rich yellow, quite equal to Marechal Niel 
at its best. The plant is a good, healthy 
rower, and the foliage is strongly tinted with 
ronze. It presents no particular difficulty in 
cultivation, and is, perhaps, the most striking 
novelty we have had for many years. Next 
to this in point of merit as a novelty I should 
place Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons’ new 
Hybrid Tea, Florence Haswell Veitch, a bril¬ 
liant scarlet, with distinct black shading, 
large petals of good substance, excellent 
shape, growth strong enough to use as a 
climber or pillar Rose, and one of the most 
fragrant in cultivation. It is essentially a 
garden rather than an exhibition Rose, and 
seems to me to combine the best points of 
Etoile de France and J. B. Clark, with none 
of the defects of either. This is a Rose that 
everyone can grow, and it is one that will 
ere long be considered indispensable in every 
garden. Francis Charteris Seton, Hybrid 
Tea, is a fine rose-pink, that will interest ex¬ 
hibitors. The flower is large, perfect in 
shape, not very novel in colour, but quite 
distinct. The plant is a good grower, present¬ 
ing no difficulties in cultivation. Lady Downs, 
Hybrid Tea, flowers buff, shaded yellow in 
the centre, is a strong grower, with large, 
upright flowers, on stiff stems. It is rather 
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like Mrs. David McKee, and a fine garden 
Rose. Deutschland, Hybrid Brier, is a Rose 
all growers should make a note of. It is a 
fine golden-yellow, shaded orange and red, 
very large, quite full, opens well, and is of 
vigorous grow th. Herzogin Marie Antoinette, 
Hybrid Tea, is another golden-yellow, shaded 
deeper yellow, large and full, a good laster, 
very sw r eetly scented, but not so vigorous 
in growth as Deutschland. Mme. A. Ulliet, 
Hybrid Tea, may be best described as a 
cream. The raiser calls it pale yellow, but it 
is really a cream, with rather deeper shading 
in the centre, large, not very full, but a 
fairly good grower and a useful garden Rose. 

Mrs. George Shawyer may be called an 
improved Mme. Jules Grolez, improved in 
the only way possible—that is, size of bloom 
and vigour of growth. . It has the same fine 
shape, and is almost identical in colour with 
the good old Mme. Jules Grolez, but the 
stems are longer and the flowers are consider¬ 
ably larger. It will probably supersede the 
old variety. F. H. Burton. 


ROSES IN POTS. 

During June plenty of Roses can be had 
from the open garden, and those from under 
glass are not so indispensable. By this time, 
too, the latest batch of pot Roses will be past 
their best. One of the main things is to give 
them plenty of air. It is not well to move 
them into too bright a light if they have been 
growing under partial shade for several 
weeks. The sun is too much for them, and 
scorched foliage cannot conduce to healthy 
ripening. I would keep climbers growing 
for a while yet, but the average growers may 
be stood in a position that is fairly sunny, yet 
partially sheltered from mid-day sun. If the 
pots are not half plunged, the outside plants 
in the rows should have some protection 
against sudden drought from sun and wind, 
which would certainly cripple the roots. 
Hybrid Perpetuals will be ripening naturally 
now, but some of the Teas and their hybrids 
keep on growing. Keeping the plants rather 
dry without letting them become distressed 
will check much of this. We do not want a 
superfluity of young growths, which weaken 
the plant, so much as a little well-matured 
wood to prune back to for early winter forc¬ 
ing. In the ordinary course of ripening out- 
of-doors, we get very heavy dews and often 
wet days, ana it would seem wiser to keep 
the plants plump and sound by overhead 
spraying rather than giving too much water 
at the roots. P. U. 


CLIMBING ROSES AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

The majority of flowers have already been 
secured from the climbing Roses under glass, 
and it is very important the plants should 
receive proper treatment during the rest of 
the spring and early summer months. With¬ 
out this care they cannot possibly do justice 
to themselves next season. Often our finest 
climbers are condemned when the real fault 
lies in neglect at this stage of their growth. 
It is, unfortunately, too true that many plants 
are neglected as soon as their present beauty 
is past, and this is fatal in the case of climb¬ 
ing Roses. Just now they will be making 
their first strong growths, and it is these 
rods that will bear the finest and greatest 
number of flowers during next forcing sea¬ 
son. If we neglect to encourage the forma¬ 
tion and ripening of these, much harm and 
loss cannot fail to take place, the full effects 
of which will not be noticed until the next 
flowering season. 

Whether planted out or grown in pots or 
tubs, they must never be dry at the root, 
and copious supplies of weak liquid-manure 
may be afforded so long as the drainage is 
right. Cut away as much as possible of the 
wood that has already flowered. By all 
means keep the foliage clean and healthy. 
Without this, one cannot secure suitable 
growth. Where plants are growing over the 
roofs of houses, they may be cut back with a 
two-fold advantage; first, to secure more 
growth of the desired character, and also to 
avoid so much shade and drip upon any plants 
that may be beneatji. By keeping the present 
early growths active, we are able to ripen 


them sooner and more completely, and this is 
of immense benefit when forcing climbing 
Roses, for they flower from well-ripened eyes 
only. Syringing with clear water morning 
and night is a great help to them, especially 
when they are being ripened off. A dry 
atmosphere is not suitable, as it encourages 
thrips, red-spider, and other insect pests. 
When the growth is completed, the ripening 
will come almost naturally in the majority of 
cases. It can be assisted by keeping the 
plants somewhat dry at the roots and giving 
them all the air possible. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Boses.— I pruned my Roses early in 
April, cutting out old and weakly wood, and leaving. 

In most cases, fine young strong shoots of last year's 
growth. To those I applied the prescribed teets for 
ripeness—viz., pinching the wood and seeing that the 
thorns snapped off. The new growth of this year is 
disappointing—only weakly shoots frcm the buds, 
and in some cates only one or two very thin ones at 
the top. I am convinced that these shoots of last 
year, which I left at pruning-time, never properly 
ripened last year, owing to cold, wet, and absence of 
sun. They are too pithy. Is it too late in the season 
to cut them down close to the ground, where the 
wood will be harder? I do not, of course, wish to 
damage the plants, but I also wish to ensure strong 
growth and good wood for next season, even at the 
expense of delaying the flowering season of the pre¬ 
sent year. These pithy shoots of last year were by 
no means all autumn shoots, but started quite early 
in the season. I never doubted but that they would 
ripen. Possibly the cold snap about April 8th tended 
also to weaken them.—J. C. T. 

[From your description, wo have little 
doubt the failure is due to the severe weather 
early in April, coming as it did when the 
sap was active. A large number of cases have 
been brought to our notice where it was 
necessary to cut back to sound eyes, and we 
advise you to do the same. No ; it is not too 
late, but it would be well to apply a little 
wax or other mixture to avoid too much 
bleeding or loss of sap. You do not mention 
the class or variety of Roses, but in any case 
such indifferent wood as you describe had 
better be removed.] 

Boses failing.— Some Roses which were budded 
three or four years ago, and also a Crimson Rambler, 
planted this year, are dying away at the tops, as 
this specimen enclosed. One of the budded Rosea \a 
also losing this year’s shoots, as they seem to be 
withering, especially the ehoots nearest the top. 
They have all made good growth, and are kept 
watered, etc. Will you kindly give information how 
to stop this?— Jno. I. Harris. 

[It is usual for Roses to lose the tips of 
their growth the first year from planting. 
Even*if they did not die, they would have to 
be cut away at pruuing-time. Many Roses 
were caught by the severe frost early in 
April, especially at the tips of growth. The 
small portion of wood you sent is not suffi¬ 
cient to judge by, but it has no disease that 
we can discover. If your plants are in the 
open, they should not need water now. Any¬ 
how, it will be necessary to cut away the 
dead wood until you reach sound eyes. Read 
our notes on pruning in the issue for Feb¬ 
ruary 4th.] 

Rose Juliet. —This is a remarkably strong 
grower, as might be expected from its 
parentage, it being a seedling from Captain 
Hayward, crossed with Soleil d’Or. It is by 
no means so good in form as Captain Hay¬ 
ward, and not so fiat as Soleil d’Or. It also 
splits a little in the same manner as Soleil 
d^Or, but is so charming in its unique colour¬ 
ings and handsome sea-green foliage that it 
attracts the eye at once. The inside of the 
petals is old-gold, and the back carmine- 
crimson. When the flower first expands the 
golden-yellow shade is more distinct than is 
the case later on. It has proved very hardy 
so far, is a good pot Rose, and apparently 
mildew-proof. Juliet promises to make a 
fine variety for hedges, the growth being 
very stout and not too spreading. The flower 
has a distinct perfume, and there is a peculiar 
fruity fragrance to the foliage.—A. P. 

Two new Polyantha Boses.— It would be diffi¬ 
cult to over-estimate the value of the two recent 
introductions to our dwarf-growing Polyantha Rose* 
—viz., Orleans Rose and Jessie. Jessie will flower 
freely in the tiniest of pots. The flowers of Jessie 
are exceptionally bright and last well. Orleans Rose 
has a much larger and looser truss, with flowers quite 
double the size of those of Jessie. Orleans Rose is 
described as ** geranium-red,” but a bright rosy-red 
with peach and almost white centre may. perhaps, 
be a little more definite. One great point in favour 
of these dwarf Polyanthus 4 that they can be planted 
in the open directly their present beauty is over, 
and will soon be in growth and flower again.-P. 8. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NARCISSUS WHITE QUEEN. 
Among modern Narcissi this beautiful Leedsi 
will ever be regarded as of an epoch-making 
order, since it was one of the earliest of 
white-flowered sorts to mark a decided ad¬ 
vance upon the existing varieties. It is a 
dozen or more years ago—April, 1898—since 
the variety received a first-class certificate, 
marking' great progress, and, moreover, 
clearly demonstrating that greater possibili¬ 
ties were in store. Well do I remember ils 
first appearing at the old Drill Hall, where 
its wondrous beauty and chasteness attracted 
all flower-lovers. To-day, despite many re- 


! for indoor decoration. In the case of flower- 
| ing plants, the fact that as 60011 as they cease 
to bloom is a reminder that they lack the 
conditions and light found in the greenhouse, 
and they are replaced by others. With many 
fine-foliaged plants it is a different matter. 
Often, indeed, they never get a change from 
the room into which they are removed in 
early summer, until the end of the season, 
when very often they are almost unfit for 
further service, especially in rooms where gas 
is burnt at night. It is always advisable to 
make one or two changes in the course of a 
season, particularly in the case of those that 
are kept away from windows, and whether 
they be Aralias, Aspidistras, Ficuses, Gre- 
villeas, or Asparaguses, a change for a few 


Daffodil White Queen. 


cent introductions, there is the 6ame beauty 
as of yore, to which also can be added the 
experience which comes of years, and de¬ 
monstrates its fitness for the garden or the 
exhibition board. Naturally, if all the 
beauty of so chaste a flower is to be re¬ 
vealed, it should be grown with protection 
at flowering time, sheltered from wind and 
hail and smut, or it may be given cool-house 
treatment altogether. On the Grass its deli¬ 
cate beauty stands out in fine relief, and 
one admires it again and again. Happily it 
is a good doer. The flowers in the picture 
are greatly reduced, and not sufficiently 
expanded. _E. H. J. 

Table plant9.— This is the season when 
many plants are brought from the greenhouse 


weeks to the greenhouse will often prevent 
( one losing some of them, as is the case when 
they are kept in a dwelling-room for months 
together.—T ownsman. 

The value of Helichrysums.— Usually wh«>n 
| those are grown, one finds them raised in heat, 
I pricked out, and afterwards planted out-of-doors, 
j There is really no need to go to all this trouble, and 
I if the main object is to provide the blossoms for 
winter, it will serve the purpose Just as well if seed 
is sown now in a cold-frame or In a sunny border. 
By sowing now there will be plenty of blossoms by 
tho middle of August, which should be gathered when 
half developed and dried for winter bouquets.— 
j Leaocrst. 

Plants In shady room (5. J?.).— You would not 
: succeed with Cacti or show Auriculas in a shady 
window. Try Arnlia. Palms, Perns, Aspidistra, and 
the Indhi-rubber-plimt in the room. In the window 
Mftrnonetttb FutlKlau, KrtUHTte, Ferns, and Btfctfnlas 
1 WDtild tmrrt?. 


ORCHIDS. 


GROWING MILTONIA VEXILLARIA. 

I have purchased some imported piece© of Miltonia 
vexillaria, and should be glad if you would kindly give 
me the treatment necessary for them iu your valu¬ 
able paper. 1 should also like to have a description 
of the flower©.—E. A. W. 

[Miltonia vexillaria is a native of Columbia, 
and was first found in New Grenada about 
forty-five years ago ; but the specimens sent 
to England by the discoverer, the late Mr. 
Bowman, unfortunately died during their 
transit. Since that time many importations 
have been received, and those which have re¬ 
cently arrived are 6ound and in good condi¬ 
tion. The leaves are of the same colour as 
the pseudo-bulbs, but sometimes 
under cultivation they are tinted with 
a bronzy-purple, which is characteris¬ 
tic of this fine species when in vigo¬ 
rous health. The flower-spikes are 
produced from the axils of the leaves 
of a mature growth, from one to 
three of them proceeding from each 
leader, each spike bearing from three 
to ten flowers. The flowers of the 
many different varieties vary in size 
and colour, but those of the ordinary 
species are usually about 4 inches 
across vertically, and rather more in 
length, usually of a light rose colour, 
but often varying from rose-carmine 
to white, or white flushed with a 
light rose, the sepals oval and rather 
pointed at the tips, the petals of the 
same shape as the sepals, but gene¬ 
rally of a darker shade of colour, the 
lip large, flat, and oval, two-lobed in 
front, and narrowed at the ba?e. The 
centre of the flower is generally white, 
with a yellow blotch, streaked with 
crimson of various shades. This Mil¬ 
tonia succeeds better, and bears 
flowers of better quality, and in 
greater abundance, when stood at the 
cooler end of a Cattleya or warm in¬ 
termediate-house than in the cooler 
Odontoglossum or in the East India- 
house. No doubt it will succeed well 
for a time in the East India-house, 
but in the great heat the leaves often 
spot and go off at their points, the 
growths become weak and more liable 
to the attacks of small yellow thrips, 
the result being that the whole plant 
gradually loses vigour. After the 
plants have bloomed, it is always ad¬ 
visable to afford them less water. The 
pseudo-bulbs should not be allowed to 
shrivel. Stand the plants in the cool 
or Odontoglossum-house and expose 
them to as much fresh air as such 
plants as Odontoglossum crispum de¬ 
light in. The proper time for repot¬ 
ting is 6oon after growth recom¬ 
mences, after which the plants should 
again be taken to their growing quar¬ 
ters. At all times this Miltonia ap¬ 
preciates plenty of fresh air, and 
should be placed in such a position 
that air can be freely admitted with¬ 
out the plants being in a draught. 

Your newly-imported pieces should 
be freed from all decayed sheaths or 
bracts, and be placed singly in small 
pots, just large enough to hold them 
for one season's growth, the pots being 
nearly filled with drainage materials, 
making the pseudo - bulbs quite 
firm with the pieces of crock. The crocks 
I in which the plants are placed should be very 
sparingly watered at first, and as soon as the 
I young growths have fairly started, they may 
| have the potting compost packed firmly 
around them. When repotting established 
plants, it should be remembered that M. 
vexillaria is a shallow-rooting plant, its 
numerous fibrous roots preferring to ramble 
just over or under the surface. The rather 
large pots—or shallow pans may be preferred 
—should be filled with clean crocks to about 
three parts of their depth, and to render 
these firm put a layer of rough Sphagnum 
j Moss over them, and above that the compost, 
j which may consist of Osmunda-fibre, Poly¬ 
podium-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
1 prdpdrticffis, adding tfufficifent clocks, broken 
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up email, to keep the eoil open. When pot¬ 
ting, elevate the plant just a trifle above the 
rim of the pot, ae, by so doing, more rooting 
surface is afforded, and the baee of the 
pseudo-bulbs is not eo likely to decay. After 
repotting, water should be afforded sparingly, 
a fine-rosed watering-can or fine* sprayer 
being used for the purpose, applying just 
enough to keep the Sphagnum Moss on the 
surface alive. As the growths and roots 
lengthen, and according to the condition of 
each plant, so should the supply of water be 
increased. 

All of these plants are more or less liable 
to the attacks of small yellow thrip insects, 
which not only mark the tender leaves, and 
make them very unsightly, but often get on 
the small flower-buds, and quickly spoil a 
whole inflorescence. The grower should 
always be on the look-out for these insects be¬ 
fore any damage is done, and when once they 
are detected, or he has the least suspicion of 
their presence, every means should be em¬ 
ployed to eradicate them. To vaporise the 
nouse periodically is one of the best means 
to prevent their appearance, but once they 
are seen it is not too much to fill the house 
with vapour several times a week till they 
are all eradicated. This method is rather 
expensive, but not nearly 60 much so as the 
disfigurement and loss of many valuable 
plants. Dipping the plants in some 6afe 
insecticide can also be recommended, 
taking care to thoroughly wash the liquid 
from the leaves and flower-spikes with clean 
and moderately warm, soft water. It is 
always advisable, after fumigation or dipping, 
to afford the plants a little extra shade for 
the next day or two.] 

GARDEN PE8T3 AND FRIENDS, 

GARDEN ENEMIES. 

Thb season is fast approaching when garden 
enemies will be both numerous and trouble¬ 
some—some with which the gardener can 
easily cope, and others requiring incessant 
watchfulness to successfully resist their 
attacks. The other day I was chatting with 
a gardener who grows the best Pears and 
Apples largely and well, and he told me he 
wae fortunate in having his best sorts in cor¬ 
don, espalier, and small bush forms, so that 
they could be easily netted. Tits had in¬ 
creased eo alarmingly of late years in his 
neighbourhood that all the best fruit would 
be tapped if not netted, and even, then, he 
continued, we are not safe unless we use 
half-inch mesh. A larger mesh checks star¬ 
lings, which in some seasons are very trouble¬ 
some, Cox’s Orange and Cornish Gilliflower 
being special favourites. Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, too, is a favourite, and it is very hard 
when fine exhibition fruits are holed. Wasps 
are very numerous in some districts, and 
where this is so, the damage to choice fruit, 
both under glass and in the open, is very 
great. I should like to suggest the advisa¬ 
bility of asking the co-operation of parish 
and urban district councils in the destruction 
of nests, for the depredations of wasps affect 
many trades, and are not confined to fruit¬ 
growers. Paragraphs are occasionally in¬ 
serted in napers describing the wasp in the 
light of a benefactor to the human race, but 
the writers can hardly have lived in districts 
where they muster in thousands and commit 
6uch havoc to fruit-crops. There are one or 
two so-called destroyers on the market, but 
they are practically useless in the open, and 
by no means effectual when used under glass. 
I "have dressed fruit with the liquid and laid 
it on potsherds by the ventilators, and have 
seen wasps pass in and out without taking 
the slightest notice of it. Earwigs are a 
source of considerable trouble alike to the 
flower and fruit-grower when and where they 
are numerous, this happening mostly in dry 
situations, although here their numbers vary 
greatly in different seasons, owing to their 
migratory habits. It is when handicapped 
with old, nail-riddled walls that the fruit¬ 
grower experiences most trouble in prevent¬ 
ing the tapping of choice Apricots, Nec¬ 
tarines, and Peaches, for there is plenty of 
hiding-places for the insects. They gene¬ 
rally attack the base of the fruit where not 
easily detected, and that, too, dome time be¬ 


fore it is fit for table—in fact, I have known 
it tapped when it was not easy to make any 
impression with the thumb. The best way 
to deal with them is to place traps in the 
trees directly the fruit attains full size, and 
go over them carefully every morning— 
rather a tedious process, but the only effec¬ 
tual way. 

No summary of enemies with which it is 
extremely difficult for the gardener to cope 
successfully would be complete without the 
inclusion of red-epider. Like the earwig, it 
is locally troublesome, some districts being 
practically exempt, others terribly infested 
with it. Gardeners going into a neighbour¬ 
hood for the first time, and finding not only 
the foliage of their fruit-trees, but that of 
the hedgerows, assuming a brown hue, and 
quite alive with the pest-, must be on the 
alert very early the following spring, and get 
the hose to work the first warm day on walls, 
also on cordon, espalier, and bush trees, 
alike in the case of large and small fruits. 

One of the most disfiguring enemies to 
plants is undoubtedly the leaf-boring maggot. 
Whether the fly responsible for the continued 
appearance of the maggot throughout such a 
lengthy season is always the same form of 
Siphritis I am unable to say. It is quite 
certain that if there is any sign of affected 
foliage, this should be promptly and regularly 
sprayed with some mixture likely to render 
it distasteful to the fly, and even then it is 
extremely difficult to secure complete immu¬ 
nity. A heavy shower, that frees the foliage 
of the mixture, will be followed by instan¬ 
taneous operation on the part of the fly. With 
respect to this particular enemy and its 
action on flowers and vegetables like Celery 
and Parsnips, it may be noted that, despite 
all information given by papers and lectures 
during the past years, a very hazy impression 
is still entertained, especially by cottagers 
and small holders, as to the life history of the 
fly and maggot. This is also true .of the grub 
known as the leather-jacket, so destructive 
in some seasons to many members of the 
Brassica family. 

Much has been done of late years to diffuse 
information as to garden enemies among 
small growers, but much still remains to be 
done, alike to make quite clear the cause of 
attack and the means to overcome the same. 
_E. B. S. 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

On page 168, “West Surrey,” referring to 
the U9e of wire-netting, inquires if it pays to 
grow fruit eo protected. I am able to give 
an answer in the affirmative, birds being so 
numerous that protection in some form must 
be adopted in order to get a succession of 
seasonable fruits. The yearly purchase of 
fish-nets for fruit protection is expensive. 
Wire-netting supported on iron or substan¬ 
tial wood framing will last a lifetime. In 
the erection of wire-netting structures, one 
great drawback is heavy falls of snow. But 
for these, one need not incur half the outlay 
in materials. Wire enclosures serve both as 
a protection in winter and summer against 
various birds, and there is also an additional 
advantage when spring frosts threaten. In 
the year 1908, when Gooseberry-bloom was 
generally destroyed by frost, my wire-pro¬ 
tected plantation produced quite a normal 
crop. Many other growers hereabouts had 
no fruit, or so little that it had no value. 
All my Gooseberry-trees are trained on wire¬ 
netting, the area under culture being capable 
of producing a ton weight of fruit in normal 
seasons. Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Cur¬ 
rants, Black and Red, are other fruits I have 
enclosed with wire, and I find considerable 
advantage from the investment. In winter 
there is always present a feeling of fear 
when Goosebery-trees are unprotected in the 
open garden, that bullfinches and sparrows 
will destroy the buds. With wire cages, sub¬ 
stantially erected, one is relieved of this 
anxiety, and, as I have already remarked, 
there is some degree of shelter against frost. 
Some may say that trees so enclosed may be¬ 
come badly infested by caterpillars, seeing 
that the birds cannot enter. Realising the 
risk and the tendency to attack, I always have 
a supply of Hellebore-powder in stock, and 
Melbec hellowk, by which it can be easily 
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distributed. A little of this powder applied 
when the colonies are small, soon effects a 
clearance. I formerly thought the cuckoo 
cleared the trees of caterpillars, but, being 
such a shy bird, I had no evidence that it 
had done so. Sparrows in some seasons feed 
their young on the caterpillars, the robin and 
hedge-sparrow have some repute, but in 
neither case is there absolute reliance from 
year to year. With the object of admitting 
birds to wire enclosures, some advocate leav¬ 
ing a side or an end so that it can be re¬ 
moved, fixing a length of fish-netting when it 
is necessary to restrain their visits, for it is 
well known that caterpillars come at various 
periods of the growing season, and it may 
happen at a time when the fruits are forward 
enough for blackbirds and thrushes to molest 
them. 

Trimmed Fir-poles answer the purpose as 
well as sawn oak or deal for posts. When 
fixing wire-netting to a garden wall or other 
building, and there is a width of 10 feet or 
more, it i6 advisable to bolt the rail on, for & 
heavy fall of snow might draw stay-nails and 
cause calamity, both to woodwork and trees. 
I had an experience of this kind some years 
ago, and therefore give this word of caution. 

W. Struonbll. 

STRAWBERRY-LEAF-SPOT 

(SPHJSRELLA FRAOAR1A5, TUL.). 

Both cultivated and wild Strawberries are 
often severely injured by a fungus called 
Sphaerella fragari®, Tul., better known in 
this country as Ramularia Tulasnci, Rab., a 
conidial form of the Sphaerella, and for a 
long time the only known condition of the 
fungus. The foliage is the part attacked, 
and the symptoms are unmistakable. Small, 
reddish-brown spots appear on the leaves ; 
these often encroach on each other and form 
irregular patches. By degrees the centre of 
each patch assumes an ashy-grey or whitish 
colour, bounded by a reddish border, which 
becomes bright red later in the season. This 
peculiar arrangement of a whitish spot 
bounded by a red ring has given origin to 
the local name of “Bird’s-eye-spot” in some 
parts of the country. The central whitish 
portion of the patch soon becomes studded 
with minute tufts of the conidial or Ramu¬ 
laria condition of the fungus. ’These con¬ 
tinue to infect healthy leaves throughout 
the season. When the infected leaves begin 
to languish, the conidial condition is fol¬ 
lowed by the higher or Sphaerella condition 
of the fungus, the spores of which remain 
on the dead leaves until the following spring, 
when they are liberated and infect the young 
leaves. 

This pest is everywhere present in this 
country, and is also well known on the con¬ 
tinent and in the United States. None of 
the cultivated varieties escape the disease, 
but some are more severely attacked than 
others. The variety called Royal Sovereign 
is - especially susceptible to the disease. 
When the injury is severe the crop of fruit 
is much reduced both in quantity and in 

a uality; the plants are also weakened for 
le following season. 

If spraying is commenced at a sufficiently 
early stage—in fact, where the disease , has 
previously existed spraying should commence 
when the leaves are quite young—an epi¬ 
demic may be prevented. The plants should 
be sprayed with a solution of potassium sul¬ 
phide (iiver of sulphur) in the proportion of 
one ounce to three gallons of water, or with 
Bordeaux mixture (10 lb. of sulphate of 
copper and 8 lb. to 10 lb. of lime in 
100 gallons of water). This treatment will 
also arrest the possible appearance of Straw¬ 
berry-mildew (Sphaerotheca humuii, Burr.). 
Spraying should be continued at intervals 
until the flowers begin to open. 

The following method of combating the 
disease has proved highly satisfactory when 
Strawberry-beds are badly infected: —The 
beds should be mown soon after the fruit is 
gathered, covering the dry leaves with a 
sprinkling of straw or dry litter and burn¬ 
ing them. This may seem harsh treatment 
for the plants, but everyone who has tried 
burning over a Strawberry-bed has been sur¬ 
prised by the vigorous and healthy appear¬ 
ance of the new foliage .—Leaflet No. 2J[3, 
Board of Agriculture and Fie Aeries. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 

At Redhill, about a score of miles from 
London, is to bo seen a most unique garden — 
unique in that its owner shares its beauty 
freely with the public. Anyone is allowed to 
walk in, go where he likes, and stay as long 
as he likes. The owner says he gets ample 
reward from the great pleasure that the 
pageant of flowers affords to his numerous 
visitors, who come from all parts, and are 
drawn from all classes of society, his visitors 
on a single day often numbering thousands. 
No harm is done to the plants by this inva¬ 
sion. although no policemen or keepers are 
employed. 

Mr. Trower, the owner, was born at 
Wiggie—the name of the place—which was 
formerly a farmhouse, ugly and unpromising. 


transformed into flower-beds with Arabis, 
Alyssum, Wallflowers, Candytuft, etc. Old 
ruins have been covered with Ivy and ram¬ 
bling Roses. Arches of Honeysuckle and the 
like are dotted about. Seats are placed in 
the best positions with regard to the views, 
and charming vistas open out from the arches 
and from holes in the walls. The Daffodil, 
as has been said, predominates. No other 
flower is so happy, hardy, and such a con¬ 
stant bloomer. "Vermin do not interfere with 
it. Mr. Trower endeavours to obtain a long 
succession of bloom. With this end in view, 
early, medium, and late varieties of bulbs 
are planted together. The poeticus Narcis¬ 
sus alone has varieties differing as much as 
three weeks in their dates of flowering. He 
also tries to get high Daffodils for the Grass, 
and also those kinds which spread rapidly. 

Photographs do not do justice to a subject 
that depends so much upon colour for its 


a neat border subject, and can also be grown 
to advantage in the rock garden. When in 
bloom, it is about a foot or rather less in 
height. A. montaua, also known as A. 
cupaniana and A. saxatilis, is an old plant, 
not much known, but excellent for the bor¬ 
der where flowers with silvery foliage are in 
request.—Ess. 


NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
The end of April found both work and 
growth well advanced, although the month 
was almost exactly divided into two periods, 
which presented a sharp contrast. From the 
1st till the 17th not a drop of rain fell, and, 
combined with a hot sun, there was a con¬ 
tinual high east wind. Nights, too, were 
cold, and occasionally frosty, and while the 
state of the soil permitted sowing and plant- 
i ing, conditions as a whole were not too 





In Mr. Trower'i garden at Wiggio, near Bedhill, Surrey. View from the gate. 


When he retired from business some twenty beauty. It should be seen to be properly favourable for the welfare of seedling plants 

years ago he proceeded to convert the place appreciated. and of fruit-trees coming into bloom. The 

into a veritable fairyland. Year by year A great feature of the garden is the birds, eagerly-looked-for rain came on the 17th, 
more plants or bulbs were added, while those which appear to know' that they are os wel- and from then until the end of the month 
already in the ground spread, until now come as any of the other visitors. They are there were almost incessant rain-storms, on 
nearly every available inch is covered. Al- very tame, and have their nests all over the two occasions accompanied by wind from the 
though Roses and other summer flowers are garden. The camera, in taking one of the south-west, which almost amounted to a gale, 
grown, it is especially a spring garden. It is pictures, was placed accidentally almost on This was almost ^as dangerous to the well- 
ln spring when a display of colour is most a small warbler’s nest in a clump of Daffodils, being of bloom as the previous weather, and, 
appreciated. “Anyone,” Mr. Trower says, but the bird visited it while the focussing unfortunately, the first days of May present 
“with Grass growing under a few r old fruit- was being carried out.—P. G. Tillard, Com- little alteration, the rainfall for the first week 
trees can always have a delightful spring mander R.N. of the present month reaching within a frac- 

garden. A few Daffodils and Tulips, with - tion of an inch. It is, however, growing 

bunches of Primroses dotted among them, are AnthemiS montana.— This is a good May weather. Things are making considerable 

all that is required. No manure, no tedious and June-flowering plant, with large, Daisy- progress, and w-ith a cessation of rain and a 

weeding, no great expense, while the effect like flowers and extremely pretty, silvery little heat, rapid growth may be confidently 
in early May, when the Apple first comes foliage, finely-divided and very beautiful, anticipated. 

into bloom, is delightful.” even if unaccompanied by flowers, which do In spite of winds, rain, and frost, a highly 

Profusion of flowers, especially Daffodils, not differ much from those of several of the satisfactory 6et of Peaches and Apricots has 
and an absence of formality, are the cliarac- other Chamomiles, but are about 2 inches been secured. Bloom was slightly earlier 
teristics of this charming place. Besides the across. They are white, with a yellow than usual in the case of both of these fruits, 
garden proper, orchards and meadows are centre, although there are said to be varle- pollen was abundant, and during early April 
carpeted with bloom. Old walk have been ties with purplish blooms. The plant forms conditions favoured its dispersal. Hale's 
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Early on a south wall is carrying heavy crops 
of fruit, already almost as large as a Hazel¬ 
nut. Royal George is equally good, although 
naturally not so far advanced, and, judging 
by appearances. Moor Park Aprioot will carry 
a crop over the average. Pears seem to be 
likely to 6et well; there is abundance of 
bloom, and, with ordinary good fortune, a 
full crop seems assured. Kirke’s and Jeffer¬ 
son Plums are well set. These trees are in a 
favoured situation, and are in advance of the 
other varieties, which have a westerly and 
south-westerly exposure. Apple-blossom is 
beginning to open—indeed, Early White 
Transparent is in full bloom. Small fruits 
will be, at all events, an average crop- per¬ 
haps more. 

Not for 6ome seasons has there been such a 
display of Rhododendrons. Some very large 
specimens of hybrids are smothered in bloom. 
The effect is very striking, as the prevailing 
colour is crimson, and throughout the shrub¬ 
bery there are planted good-sized trees of 
Darwin’s Barberry, which make an effective 
contrast. In the* background are lines of 
tail old Damson-trees, also in bloom, the 
slender sprays of which give, from the dis¬ 
tance, the needed touch of lightness to the 
masses of red and yellow. Lnrge masses of 
Ghent Azalea are on the point cf opening, 
and beds of A. mollis and hybrids will con¬ 
tinue the display. Ribes, which was very at¬ 
tractive, is now almost over, and isolated 
clumps of Mahonia are now at their best. 
The Virginian Witch-Hazel (Hammamelis), 
with its quaint blossoms, was much admired, 
and, although only planted two seasons ago, 
has made good progress. Double-flowered 
Cherries of different varieties have also con¬ 
tributed to a memorable display. 

Bulbs, for some unknown reason, have 
scarcely been so satisfactory ns usual. These 
are grown in very large quantities, and every 
corner is utilised for their cultivation. While 
to the casual eye the display appeared to be 
very fine, yet it was noticed by those who 
observe them closely year by year that there 
was not the 6ame profusion of bloom. 
This was especially the case with many of 
the Narcissi—Sir Watkin, Empress, Emperor, 
Golden Spur, and the like—although the 
Leedsi forms were as good as usual. It must 
be said, however, that N. pocticus is better 
this year than it has been for some time. 
Tulips are only moderate—indeed, I would be 
inclined to class the present as the poorest 
display for ten years, and if present inten¬ 
tions are carried out, all Tulips will be lifted 
and inspected during the month of August, 
as it is now some years since they were 
looked over and replanted. Anemones have 
been, on the whole, showy and satisfactory. 

Nowhere is growth more marked than in 
the herbaceous borders. The dripping 
weather has evidently suited their require¬ 
ments, and already the taller-growing sub¬ 
jects have been loosely secured to their 
stakes. Perennial Larkspurs and such-like 
plants are growing rapidly, and ns these are 
easily damaged by rain as well ns by wind, 
early tying is a necessity. Not the least at¬ 
traction among perennial plnnts is the display 
made by the different varieties in their early 
stages of growth, the various shades of green 
and bronze and purple—as in the case of 
Spirneas and Peeonies—being worthy of ob¬ 
servation. Epimediums, in contrast to those 
mentioned in Gardening Illustrated re¬ 
cently, are remarkably healthy in foliage. 
These are large clumps about 2 feet in dia¬ 
meter, planted in a shaded border, and shel¬ 
tered from wind. 

Under glass, of course,‘work can go on 
without interruption. The present time is 
one of congestion, houses and frames being 
taxed to their limits, but relief will come 
soon. Bedding plants—annuals and the like 
—will soon be put out to harden off, and in¬ 
side work will relapse into its ordinary 
routine. Among other novelties which are 
undergoing a trial this year is Bidens dahli- 
oides, which, as its name implies, partakes of 
the character of the Dahlia. It is easily 
raised from seed, the plant is tuberous, anil 
may be preserved over winter and started 
similarly to a Dahlia in spring, while the 
flower resembles nothing so much a* that of 
a well-grown Cosmo*. Kbt. 
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THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Growing hardy flowers.—I have come 
across a goodly number of amateurs of late, 
and I have been considerably amused and 
interested in hearing the remarks of some of 
them, who have erected greenhouses or con¬ 
servatories, and have abandoned the use of 
these for plant-growing for various reasons. 
Some of these have now become strong ad¬ 
vocates of growing hardy plants. They find, 
as we all find, that growing hardy flowers is 
not easy, but that it is a much more con¬ 
venient branch of gardening for the business 
man, the man who has frequently to be from 
home, and also the unfortunate individual 
who has to struggle against ill-health, and 
who has to lie up for a few days at a time. 
The former class is probably the more nume¬ 
rous among my friends, and they have a tale 
of trouble to tell with respect to their flower- 
growing under glass. Ventilators are left 
open when they should be closed, or are 
closed when they should be open. Fires get 
too low', and many mishaps fall to the lot of 
the unfortunate man who has business to 
attend to, and who has but little help for hie 
garden. I heard the other day a pitiful story 
of one ardent amateur, who had a nice lot of 
Calceolarias, which were dqing splendidly. 
He had to be away from home, and on his 
return found that a ventilator had been left 
open and the fire had got low, with the result 
that his cherished Calceolarias were dead. 
He now prefers his hardy flowers, and finds 
in them plenty of scope for his time and ener¬ 
gies. 

The Narcissus-flowered Windflower. 
—What a nice plant this is! I have had it 
for a year or two, and I am now* enjoying the 
first flowers of the season. It does not 6eem 
to be one of the miffy plants which are averse 
to ordinary treatment, and appears to me to 
take quite cheerfully to the ordinary border, 
although I have been told that it has a special 
liking for a shady part of the garden. Pos¬ 
sibly it looks best on a rockery, where I have 
seen it placed, hut it 6eems quite at home 
with me in the border among a mixed lot of 
other plants. I believe a vegetable soil, 
such as that to be found in a wood, will suit it 
best, but this Windflower is not exacting, and 
in my garden it is quite happy in a free loam. 

CEnothera marginata.- It is easy to fall 
a victim to the beauties of GEnothera mar¬ 
ginata, but it is quite another thing to per¬ 
suade it to make its home in our gardens, as 
I have been finding from bitter experience, 
although, had I listened to the advice of one 
or two of my mentors, who warned me, I need 
not have been so disappointed. I saw a plant 
of this Evening Primrose—a lovely thing, 
with pretty leaves and glorious white flowers 
—and I forthwith invested in a plant. This, 
however, is a different thing from succeeding 
with it, and I had during this spring, to con¬ 
fess that my plant had vanished, in spite of 
my having given it the orthodox compost. 
So I have been making more inquiries about 
its behaviour, with the result that I find that 
it bears an evil reputation in many places 
as a plant which is fickle in its ways. Would 
that some of your experts would give us, if 
they can, 6ome hints as to the cultivation of 
(E. marginata! 

Aubrietia Peter Barr.— This is a new 
Aubrietia, of a deep purple colour, and with 
large flowers, which I purchased last year to 
satisfy what is rather an ardent love for these 
Purple Rock Cresses, and I am glad to see 
that it is quite a pretty and good variety. 
The flowers are of a rich, glowing purple, and 
it is one of the prettiest of the deep-coloured 
class to which it belongs. It is, perhaps, a 
little lax in its growth for those of us who 
like a rock plant which has a compact habit. 
So far as the flowers go, they are larger, and, 
upon the whole, rather brighter than those 
of Dr. Mules, a variety I think highly of in 
every way. But the number of Aubrietias is 
evidently growing at a more rapid pace than 
we can afford to keep in touch with, and it 
is difficult indeed to select from among 60 
many, especially as there is always such a 
great number of other plants we would like 
to possess. 

Incarvtllba grandiflora.—T his I have 
been trying far a yehr or tWcf, amt which, I 


find, is quite a success with me, especially as 
it gives little trouble after planting it in good 
soil. I have it in a border of good foam 
facing the north, but receiving a good deal of 
sun during the day, and it is quite happy 
there, and has flowered well for the last year 
or two. I am not quite 6ure that I am ena¬ 
moured of its colour, but I do not know of 
any Incarvillea as yet which is more in ac¬ 
cordance with my colour tastes. There is 
something attractive in this dwarf plant, with 
its Ash-Uke-shaped leaves and its large 
flowers. They are, at any rate, large for the 
stature of the plant, and, as the Incarvillea 
seems to do well and to bear its flowers for 
some time in succession, I am gratified that I 
count it as one of my possessions. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


PRIMULA HYBRIDS. 

In a closing remark, under the head of “ Pri¬ 
mula Species,” “A. D.” (page 283), having 
referred to the hybrid P. keweneis, says: 

“ We seem now to have a second, and a very 
rich-coloured one, in the product of crossing 
obconiea with japoniea.” If this sentence 
has reference to the recently certificated 
Chenie’s Excelsior, I must say that the evi¬ 
dence of hybridity in the plant appears to me 
to be entirely lacking. The variety named 
is, in my opinion, but a good, conspicuously- 
coloured form of P. obconiea, which during 
a score of years has given quite a wonderful 
range of colour variation. In only one in¬ 
stance, so far as I remember, and that not 
remarkable for its overwhelming proof of 
hybridity, is it at all probable that P. ob- 
conica influence has mingled with that of 
another species. The instance is P. Arendsi, 
said to have resulted from crossing P. ob- 
conica var. and P. megaseuefolia, and the two 
have not a little in common. It is another 
matter altogether when we come to such 
widely diverse species as P. obconiea and P. 
japoniea—diverse in the facts that one is 
evergreen and the other deciduous ; the one 
perpetual-flowering, or nearly so, the other 
just periodical; the one a giant, the other a 
dwarf; the one abundantly glandular pubes¬ 
cent, the other glabrous, and so on. Again, 
the inflorescence of japoniea is conspicuously 
and repeatedly whorled, the whorls separated 
by inches, while that of the other plant is 
remotely so by comparison, and more fre¬ 
quently not at all. Hence, naturally, in a 
plant of alleged hybrid origin between these 
two, one would look for the embodiment of 
one or more of the many diverse charac¬ 
teristics named—and, indeed, I did look, but 
in vain. In the case of P. kewensis the preof 
of the parentage wos abundantly revealed in 
the original plant, and confirmed in a most 
unmistakable manner in the earlier editions 
of the seedlings raised from it w r hen the 
variety pulverulenta put in an appearance. 
I have always looked upon this last-named 
as but the developing of latent influence con¬ 
tained in the original cross, and in any case 
it is of great interest to the student of such 
things. Curiously enough, for some years 

S rior to the coming of P. kewensis the late 
[r. Burbidge and myself had repeatedly 
tried to effect a cross between its parents, P. 
floribunda and P. verticillata, but without 
good result. I had repeatedly crossed these 
species reciprocally, taking every care, by 
early emasculation, subsequent protection, 
and by suppressing all other flower-buds, to 
secure the end in view. The whole of my 
seedlings, however, w r ere either pure flori¬ 
bunda or verticillata, according to their kind, 
and in subsequent years their progeny gave 
no sign of variation. A point of interest the 
experiment revealed was that both these spe¬ 
cies are endowed w ith what one might call an 
innate fertility, seeing that in each case fer¬ 
tile seeds were produced without the aid of 
their own pollen, while quite influenced by 
the application of the foreign applied pollen. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

- In his note, headed “Primula Spe¬ 
cies,” which appeared in your issue of May 
20th, page 288, “ A. D.” refers to P. x kewen¬ 
sis as “our one hybrid so far.” Evidently he 
has overlooked P. x Unique, which was ob¬ 
tained eiranltaneously by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
and James Veitch and Sons, as the result, of 
crossing P. CcfUkhtortiiaiia \vith P. piilferu- 
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lenta. There seem to be in existence at pre¬ 
sent at least four hybrid Primulas, which 
have been produced or have appeared under 
cultivation—first, P. kewensis, which is gene¬ 
rally regarded as a spontaneous hybrid be¬ 
tween P. floribunda and P. verticillata; 
second, P. Uniaue, whose origin and 
parentage have already been mentioned ; 
third, P. Briscoei, the result of crossing P. 
Bulleyana with pollen of P. pulverulenta; 
fourth, the plant mentioned by “A. D.” in 
the last sentence of his note on page 283, as 
resulting from “ the crossing of P. obconica 
with P. japonica.” I—and, no doubt, many 
other of your readers—would like to know 
more of this cross. By the way, V. Bulleyana 
has recently given a beautiful salmon-rose- 
pink “sport” (?)—IIb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Narcissi failing.— Will you kindly tell me w hat is 
the cause and cure for poeticus Narcissus leaves going 
like those I enclose just as the bulbs come into bloom? 


since that time, yet the Caucasian Scabious | 
holds its own to a great extent. It is a charm¬ 
ing plant where it does well, the blooms 
being of a fine 6hade of pale mauve or lilac, 
deeper in the variety called amcena, and 
white in the much-prized form alba. The 
Caucasian Scabious does best in a fairly good 
soil, not too heavy, but at the 6ame time rich 
enough to enable it to grow pretty strongly. 
In poor and dry soils the blooms often come 
imperfect, some of the guard petals which 
form such a prettysurrounding to the centre of 
the flowers being absent, so that the symmetry 
of the bloom is greatly impaired. Experience 
in such soils has shown me that this can only 
be counteracted by giving the ground a good 
dressing of well-decayed manure. Scabiosa 
caucasica is propagated by division or 6eeds, 
the former being the best way to increase 
superior varieties, although seeds of the white 
variety give a large proportion true to the 
I colour of the parent. Seeds can be sown in 
I pots or pans early in spring or up to the 


bourhoods at one shilling per dozen—not, of 
course, newer varieties, but clear, well¬ 
shaped flowers in white, yellow, pale, and 
dark blue. The fact that considerable in¬ 
terest is taken in individual blooms leads to 
the inference that choicer sorts in greater 
variety will soon be common, and the beauty 
of the display enhanced. In a fair-sized 
garden I lately noted half-a-dozen circular 
beds on the lawn, each with its one variety 
of Pansy, thinly planted, which the owner 
will presently finish with Pentstemons. The 
varieties are Blue Diamond, the petals re¬ 
spectively light and dark blue, very free; 
Ethelinda, something like Countess of Kin- 
tore, but compact and dwarf in habit; Hilda 
Beatty, a rich dark maroon, that will be 
grand under a white Pentstemon ; Kingcup, 
a very rich yellow’; Seagull, one of the best 
whites, and a seedling alter the style of Blue 
Cloud, but a larger flower.—E. B. S. 

The Cape Hyacinth (Galtonla).— This is in per¬ 
fection in July and August, and is always best served 





Spring flowers in Mr. Trower's garden at BcdliilL Entrance to the old farm-yard. (See page 317.) 


Most of the leaves are worse than what I tend, being 
altogether yellow and rotten-looking. They are in 
good, rich earth, and have not been so very long in 
same place, perhaps five years. The gardener thinks 
they should be taken up, divided, and planted in a 
different place, but I fancy it may be a disease. 
They always turn a little yellow at this time, but 
never were so bad as this year. There is not more 
than a quarter of the blooms they ought to have.— 
A. B. M. 

[The leaves sent were in such an advanced 
state of decay that it would be quite unsafe 
even to suggest the cause of the failure. 
You had better send a bulb or two or a small 
cluster just as lifted. This will be a far. 
better guide than what is now before us.] 
The Caucasian Scabious.— Years ago the 
introduction of Scabiosa caucasica gave much 
delight to the lovers of hardy flowers. There 
was so much beauty in the plant, with its 
softly-coloured flowers and their dainty form, 
that hardy plantsmen felt impelled to add it 
to their collections. It is possibly a little 
less run after now, seeing that the world of 
hardy flowers has become vastly enlarged 
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month of June, the pots being placed under 
glass and the seedlings pricked out when 
large enough to handle. Heeds may also be 
sown in shallow drills in 6andy 6oil in the 
I open from May to June, the young plants 
being pricked out as suggested for those 
grown under glass. I prefer spring to autumn 
planting for the Caucasian Scabious, and a 
sunny position should, if possible, be given. 
Plants are cheap, and, if in pots, may still be 
planted for blooming in autumn.—S. 

| Arnott. 

Tufted Pansies.— It is gratifying to note 
that these lovely flowers are yearly increasing 
[ in popularity. They are admirably adapted 
! for small beds and borders, and are beautiful 
I alike in spring, associated with Polyanthuses, 

| Forget-me-not, and things of similar charac- 
: ter, and also in summer, interspersed with a 
few taller plants. Very nice little stuff, with 
| the true tufted habit, and full of flower-buds, 
has beeD retailed this year in many neigh- 


when the bulb6 are planted on a well drained and 
sunny border. Opinions differ as to the advisability 
of lifting the bulbs for the winter, and very many 
people, f am afraid, who forget to afford them any 
protection during the winter, find as spring comes 
round not a few failures. One eanno«t lay down a 
hard and fast rule about the Galtonia, inasmuch as 
the conditions of localities vary considerably, but in 
the South of England I have noticed that the bulbs 
have remained undisturbed for years and have in¬ 
creased, whereas in the north it is almost impossible 
to rely off leaving them in the ground for the winter. 
—Townsman. 

Portulacas.— These beautiful annuals are never 
seen to better advantage than when they are sown on 
a warm border. In some gardens where the soil is 
dry and sandy, and where in the summer, owing to 

f ;reat heat, some plants soon show signs of deteriorat- 
ng, the Portulacas will thrive. Seed may be sown 
at any time now in the open ground, thinly. I can 
recommend Portulacas to anyone who has to do with 
a town garden.— Townsman. 

Dlanthus. — I would warn those of your readers 
who may not know it that such hybrid Diunthusce as 
Napoleon 111.and Prince Bismarck are not true peren¬ 
nials. Though in a high position in the rockery, tjbey 
die every winter, and they flower so profusely that it 
Is impossible to take cuttings from them. —K. C. T.. 
Tariitock. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE GALLOWAY PIPPIN. 

In the eager rush for new varieties of fruits, 
particularly Apples, having size and high 
colour to recommend them, some of the good 
old sorts that were much valued by former 
generations of cultivators are apt to be over¬ 
looked. Such would appear to have been the 
case with the variety under notice, which, in 
the earlier part of the last century, must have 
been extensively planted throughout the pro¬ 
vince of Galloway. At the present time it 
is rare to meet with a young and vigorous 
tree, though old and nearly worn-out speci¬ 
mens are fairly plentiful, but, as in the natu¬ 
ral course these yearly become fewer, and 
the produce from them less attractive to the 
rising generation of gardeners, there is the 
danger of this one-time highly prized variety 
being lost to cultivation in the region where 
in all probability it originated. 

The variety thrives upon either the Para¬ 
dise or Crab stock. Upon the latter it forms 
a large, far-spreading tree, but, of course, 
when the former stock is used earlier fruit¬ 
fulness is assured. In former years the 
Crab stock alone was available, which partly 
accounts for the great age, size, and con¬ 
tinued health to which some of the at present 
existing specimens have attained. In the 
latter respect, however, time and patience 
on the part of the cultivator are necessary, 
as several years must elapse before a young 
tree can possibly produce a full crop, 
whereas, if the dwarfing stock is employed, 
results in this way are much xhore satisfac¬ 
tory, though the longevity of the plant, and, 
perhaps, long-continued fertility, are con¬ 
siderably curtailed. 

Though essentially a cooking Apple, and 
as such unsurpassed by any of the more re¬ 
cently introduced and highly popular varie¬ 
ties, it is also one of the best and most re¬ 
liable for dessert, say, from December until 
April, or, following upon good seasons when 
fruit attains thorough maturity on the tree, 
even later. The fruit being’ well formed, 
medium to large in size, is very attractive on 
the tree, but it is after being stored for a few 
months that its beauty and quality are fully 
apparent, as it then assumes a deep yellow 
colour, and the rich, spicy flavour developed 
either as a confecti'on or in its natural state 
seldom fails to meet with due appreciation 
on the part of the consumer, and by some is 
preferred for dessert to most other kinds in 
season. 

Whether it thrives as well in other places 
as it does hereabouts, I am unable to say. 
Of this, however, I am certain—that, were it 
planted in the south-west of Scotland, in 
soil and situation agreeable to its needs, and 
in sufficient quantity to render it of commer¬ 
cial value, such land would, in course of a 
few years, be second to none as a paying in¬ 
vestment.— James Day, in the Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

The Loganberry-maggot.—I grow Loganberries 
Jn an open and healthy situation, and plants are open 
and well thinned, yet every year almost every berry 
has a maggot where the stalk joins the fruit. Friends 
in different parts of the country, on soil dissimilar, 
tell me that their experience is exactly the same. 
One who grows this fruit for sale tells me lie thinks 
of grubbing up his plants in disgust for this reason. 
The maggot foems similar to that one finds occasion¬ 
ally in Raspberries, yet Raspberries grown in the 
same garden were little affected.— Logan. 

[There is not the slightest doubt that the 
grubs of Byturus tomentosus, which attack 
both Raspberries and Blackberries alike in 
some seasons, are the cause of the trouble. 
These insects, or beetles, lay their eggs in 
the blossoms, and the grubs, when hatched 
out in due course, work their way into the 
fruits, and render them pulpy and useless. 
Unfortunately, there is really no effective 
remedy which can be used at the period of 
infestation—i.e., when the. canes are in 
flower—but it has been mentioned by some 
that many of the beetles can be destroyed 
by shaking them on to a cloth smeared with 
tar or some sticky substance from which 
they are unable to escape. This is best done 
either very early in the morning or late in 
the evening, when^the insefctsL are in a 
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drowsy condition. As the full - grown 
maggots are supposed to leave the fruits to 
findia place elsewhere, such as in the cracks 
of the bark, on the stems, and such-like 
places where they can hibernate and pass 
through the chrysalis stage, it will at once 
be seen that it is good policy to dispense 
with the old fruiting canes so soon as the 
berries have been gathered. Bv these means 
great numbers of the pest may be got rid of. 
Rubbish, too, of any description which may 
be likely to harbour’the chrysalids should be 
raked up and burnt, and then if ground is 
kept clean at all times from coarse-growing 
weeds, and the canes sprayed in the winter 
months with caustic alkali solution, you will 
lessen and, in time, sub flu 9 the attack. Be 
careful to burn the old fruiting canes as 
soon as you cut them out, and if you have 
the canes trained on stakes with the dead 
bark remaining on them, paint them over 
with petroleum, taking care at the same time 
that the latter does not come into contact 
with the canes from which you expect fruit 
another season.] 

Grapes failing.—Will you kindly tell me why my 
Grapes, which were doing so well up to a week ago, 
are now' shrivelling and falling instead of opening 
their flowers? I enclose a bunch. The Vine is quite 
healthy, and planted in an outside border carefully 
made. 1 have dug up a little soil to ree if it was 
dry, but 2 inches below the surface it was quite 
moist. Last year I had eleven bunches of small but 
well-flavoured Grapes, but this year I have only kept 
eight bunches, and they promised so well. 1 know 
of nothing to cause it. 1 have been careful in the 
ventilation. I left off the fire about a month ago. 
The Vine ia growing vigorously, and I am stopping it 
at the first leaf, according to instructions. The roof 
is not shaded, and for two or three days, through a 
mistake of my factotums, the Vine was not syringed 
in the morning. Would either of these be sufficient 
to cause the trouble? About half the branches have 
gone like enclosed.— (Mrs.) K. Baldwin. 

[Although you give us some idea of the 
method of treatment pursued, you omit to 
give the name of the Grape-Vine in question. 
This is important, and had you done so, it 
would have greatly assisted us in elucidating 
the matter. Judging by the formation cf 
the bunch sent, but which is in too dry a con¬ 
dition for its identity to be established, we 
should say it is either a Muscat variety or 
one of its allies, and requiring more heat than 
does the Black Hamburgh, for instance. If 
correct in our supposition, you erred in dis¬ 
pensing with fire-heat at the period men¬ 
tioned, as it was then particularly needed 
to ensure full development of the bunches 
and to enable the Vines to pass satisfactorily 
through the flowering stage subsequently. 
The nights are not yet nearly warm enough 
for artificial warmth to be dispensed with in 
vineries, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the check occasioned thereby, and in all 

robability a too free admission of air, have 

rought about the conditions complained of. 
Another circumstance which has largely in¬ 
fluenced us in arriving at this decision is the 
fact of the bunch submitted having died from 
the point upwards. Had there been root 
trouble, the reverse would have been the case. 
Two other contributory causes for the 
shrivelling of the buncheB at this stage are 
where the root system has got into a bad 
state and root-lifting has been resorted to 
the previous autumn, and when the border is 
allowed to become excessively dry; but 
neither one nor the other appears to be ap¬ 
plicable to your case. The omission of the 
syringing and the non-shading of the roof 
(which should not be necessary) are matters 
having no connection whatever with the 
trouble complained of, the true solution of 
which, we think, you will find to lie in the 
explanatory details given above.] 

Apples dropping.—Can you help me as to the 
diseare of this Apple, which shows itself just as the 
fruit is set? You notice the dark spots on stalk of 
fruit. All the Apples eventually drop off each year, 
though setting a mass of blossom. The tree Is an 
espalier Duehe.6 of Oldenburg. What can be done*?— 
Snowdrop. 

[The bark on the portion of wood to which 
the spray of young fruit is attached is, we 
find on examination, in a half-dead condi¬ 
tion and has the appearance of being in¬ 
fested with a fungus known as the Apple- 
tree Valsa (Valsa ambica). There are also 
signs of another fungoid disease being pre- 
gent—viz., Apple-scab (Fasicladium dendri- 
ticitm). The remedy for both is to tfpYay with 
* Bordeaux mixture without delay, and tb giVfe 


two other applications afterwards, allowing 
a fortnight to elapse between them. Care¬ 
fully collect and burn all diseased leaves as 
they fall, as these will disseminate the 
disease by means of spores if left lying about. 
Also cut off all pieces of wood which die 
back as a result of their having been 
attacked by. the fungus, and burn them. For 
other remedial measures see our reply to 
W. Marshall, in this week’s issue.] 

Pears failing.—I am enclosing the leaf and fruit 
of a young Pear-tree (Pitmaston). It has been 
affected for two years in succession. I shall feel 
obliged if you will, through the medium of your valu¬ 
able paper, let me know what it is and what remedy 

1 should employ. The tree is a pyramid, standing 
some distance from any wall. It is growing on light 
soil.—W. Marshall. - 

[The diseased condition of the leaf and 
spray of young Pears sent is the outcome of 
an attack of a fungoid disease (Fusicladium 
pirinium), commonly called Pear-scab. The 
remedy is to spray the tree three times with 
Bordeaux mixture at fortnightly intervals, 
and the sooner it receives the first spraying 
the better. Be careful to gather up ana 
burn all leaves or portions of the same which 
fall from the tree now, and pay particular 
attention to this matter next autumn. To 
leave the dead, infested leaves lying about is 
a certain means of spreading the disease. 
Then spray the tree thoroughly with caustic 
alkali in the winter, and before the buds 
be*gin to swell or show' signs of growth next 
spring dissolve 1 lb. of iron sulphate in 

2 gallons of water, and spray every portion 
of the tree thoroughly with the solution. If 
signs of the disease are detected after the 
tree bursts into leaf and before the blossoms 
expand another year, spray immediately with 
w'eak Bordeaux mixture and again as socn 
as the fruit has set.] 

Insect injuring Apricot.-The box accompany¬ 
ing this should (unless it escapes) contain an insect, 
which I believe is devastating an Apricot (Moor Park) 
of mine. This Apricot is trained against a wer-t con¬ 
crete wall, and the many holes fire insect haunts. 
This year the tree was very promising—foliage fine, 
plenty of blossom, and consequent formed fruit. 
Lately, however, it has presented a mot dejected 
appearance. The loaves on the new shoots have been 
eaten away, and showers of cut and broken leaves 
strew the ground. I suspected the usual enemies, but 
failed to locate them. I then noticed that what 
looks like a species of whitish ant (specimen enclosed) 
was at work. Can this insert be the culprit, and, if 
so, what can I do? All the fruit has been destroyed, 
and the tree looks as if it had been subjected to a 
bitter cast wind for weeks.— Ch. de Wolff. 

[The insect forwarded is harmless, and not 
in any way responsible for the wholesale 
destruction of the foliage and fruit which 
the Apricot has sustained. Without seeing a 
specimen we cannot speak positively, but 
from the description you give of the damage 
done, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the real culprit is the red-legged weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus tenebricosus). This is a 
very difficult pest to deal with, inasmuch as 
it feeds at night and feigns death when dis¬ 
turbed. Insecticides are of no avail. The 
surest means of catching it and lessening its 
numbers is to take an old sheet or piece of 
canvas, not less than a yard in width and 
long enough to reach from one side of the 
tree to the other, and smear it with coal or 
Stockholm tar. Then, after dusk, spread 
this beneath the tree close up to the wall, 
and with the aid of a lamp examine every 
leaf and shoot, when the weevils will let go 
their hold, especially if the branches are 
smartly shaken, and fall on to the sheet. 
The tar will prevent- them escaping, and they 
can then be despatched at will. This is a 
tedious process, we admit, but by persever¬ 
ing the weevils can by degrees be got rid 
of. This night searching should be con¬ 
tinued so long as any insects are found 
trapped on the sheet. In the daytime they 
hide beneath rough clods of soil at the foot 
of the tree, also in any crevices or holes 
there may be in the wall. It is, therefore, 
a good plan to break the soil down as fine 
as possible, and, to make matters still more 
uncomfortable for them, to stir the surfneo 
as frequently as circumstances permit. Fre¬ 
quent svringings or hosings will dislodge 
them from their hiding-places in the wall. 
Have all such filled in with mortar or cement 
when autumn arrives. Be on the alert 
another season, and adopt the above-men¬ 
tioned method of trapping the weevils 
directlv yoti find any present, which will be 
revealed by the mntllhtibn of fdTIfcg’e.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

GOOD LATE BROCCOLI IN MAY AND 
JUNE. 

Thb late Broccolis, after the severe weather 
early in April, now fill a void that would be 
difficult to bridge over in the vegetable 
supply during the latter part of April and 
through May. There can be no question, 
after eo many years’ trial, that our best late 
Broccolis are Model and Late Queen. Not 
only this season are these two kinds reliable, 
but in the past they have been excellent. 
Doubtless their hardiness is owing to their 
dwarf, compact growth and well protected 
heads. Though quite distinct, both are 
much alike as regards their habit of growth, 
being dwarf and with pure white, shapely 
heads of fine texture—indeed, in a small 
state more like a choice early Cauliflower. 
Model has a much more conical head than 
Late Queen. The heads, closely encased 
with leaves and compact, are generally in 
season in May and June, but this year I have 
had a nice lot of this useful Broccoli the last 
week in April. They are a most welcome 
addition when some are planted on diverse 
sites, so that as long a supply as possible 
may bo obtained. Most of the Broccolis are 
much influenced by the season. In my own 
case they will this year be quite over by the 
end of May, but doubtless in other gardens 
the reverse may be the caso. 

Late Queen, "though introduced as far back 
as 1873, still holds its own as one of the best 
late Broccolis, and, as far as my memory 
goes, Model must have been nearly as long in 
commerce, thus showing the excellent quali¬ 
ties of these two kinds. 1 have frequently 
planted both these kinds late, and they have 
given a supply till the first early Cauliflowers 
turned in. In many large establishments 
these two good late Broccolis relieve the 
grower of considerable difficulty. As the 
season advances it may be difficult to keep 
the heads as late as one could desire, but I 
have often done this by lifting the plants 
with a ball, heeling them in in a north bor¬ 
der. Care must be taken to keep, the roots 
moist. The heads will keep good for some 
time if the plants are lifted and merely placed 
in a cool cellar or shed, as the hot sun soon 
causes the heads to get discoloured. Another 
point with late varieties, I found, was gained 
py not allowing the seedlings to get drawn 
in the seed-bed. This can be prevented by 
pricking out in rows. I prefer to give ample 
room and get a sturdy plant at the start. 

W. H. 


annum can be made by French gardening out 
of an acre of ground. It is a pity such gross 
assertions are published, as they are so de¬ 
ceptive, and entirely devoid of truth. Over 
here in England, for a little while, and under 
the influence of 6ome similar, but less exag¬ 
gerated, statements, French gardening was 
somewhat boomed, and many persons were 
induced to embark in it. But we hear little 
about it now, and least of all do we know of 
anyone who has made a fortune out of it. 
Were it really possible for any system of cul¬ 
tivation to produce the gross return of £600 
per year, even if £200 per acre had to be 
expended in providing frames, cloches, 
manure, seeds, and other essentials, is it 
probable so profitable a vocation would be 
given away? Certainly not. If you wish to 
embark in market gardening, secure good 
land, low-rented, near a good market, and 
grow only such produce as will find a ready 
and profitable sale. The best book we know 
of is that written by Mr. John Weathers, 
whose address is Talbot Villa, Isle worth, 
Middlesex. All that can be generally said 
on French gardening, or, as sometimes called, 
intensive culture, you will no doubt find in 
that book.] 

Decayed seed Peas.— I enclose some specimens 
of Peas, and would be glad if you could tell me what 
has caused them to fail in this way. The weather 
has been very damp since they were sown. A pint of 
Peas has gone like enclosed. The trench was well 
manured with both stable and artificial manure, and 
the seed well soaked in paraffin. It looks as if some 
small grub had attacked them. If it is so, I would 
be glad if you could tell me bow to get rid of it.— 
C. Fowler. 

[Wo fail to understand why you should 
have “ well soaked ” your seed Peas in 
paraffin before sowing them. We can con¬ 
ceive nothing more likely to kill the growing 
cerm in the seeds than such treatment. We 
Believe that the rotten and maggot-eaten 
condition of decay 6een in the seeds sent is 
entirely due to that cause. The plant germ 
being killed, rotting or decay was inevitable, 
and whenever vegetable matter, whether 
seeds, roots, or tubers, becomes decayed in 
the ground, it becomes at once a prey for all 
sorts of insect life. Presumably, your object 
in soaking the Peas' in paraffin was to protect 
them from mice. The better course is to 
damp the Peas and dust them with red lead 
before sowing. That simple treatment does 
no harm to tne seeds. It would be unwise to 
sow other Peas just where this sowing failed, 
but, if later sowings be made, prepare 
trenches for them elsewhere, and if you use 
animal or artificial manures, bury those well 
down, so that they do not come into imme¬ 
diate contact with the seeds.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Peas.— Would you kindly examine en¬ 
closed Peas (Puke of Albany)? Half the row is 
affected with this disease. The soil has been well 
trenched, subcoil broken up, and manure applied 
1 foot below the surface. The soil Is of a sandy 
nature. Is there u remedy for this disease?— 
Arthur F. Soan, 


[It is evident, by the appearance of the 
withered root-stems of the Pea-plants sent, 
that there must be some element in the soil 
of the portion of the row affected that is 
harmful, but wliat it may be we cannot say. 
Has any strong liquid solution been given to 
the plants, or was, just where the trouble is, 
any portion of sour or poor subsoil brought 
to the surface, as that would be just now de¬ 
trimental to growth? Possibly a personal 
examination of the soil might reveal the 
cause of the disease, but we see no evidence 
of any fungoid attack, as the tops of the 
plants sent look so green. Possibly, were 
you to well earth up what are left and bury 
the injured stems, tne plants would recover. 
Try such a course in any case. Do not sow 
other Peas just there this season, but rather 
in fresh soil. Possibly a good dressing of 
lime or soot next winter may destroy the 
cause of the trouble.] 


French gardening. -Will you kindly say where 
I may obtain all the information available on the 
subject of French gardening for profit? I read an 
interesting note in a daily paper a few davs ago, 
where it was stated that it is quite possible to make 
£000 per annum gross out of one acre of ground, and 
•tating that such a garden has been started at 
Qtieenstowh arid one at Dublin. I would like all in¬ 
formation possible.-R ev. E. A. Hackett. 


[We should hot like to father- the state¬ 
ment j'o’u reud in a ne'wVpajter, thht £fcob pt* 


Early Cabbages. —With reference to this 
matter, I should like to supplement the re¬ 
marks made in a note I contributed some 
weeks ago on the same subject, wherein allu¬ 
sion was made to the fact of a breadth of 
plants of such varieties as April, Flower of 
Spring, and Ellam's Dwarf being at the time 
about ready for use, by saying all, or nearly 
so, have been cut, and ere these lines appear 
the plot will have been dug for the next crop. 
This provides further testimony, if such were 
needed, as to the earliness of present-day 
varieties, as it will be seen that the breadth 
in question has been cleared by the time that 
cutting would have been commencing or be¬ 
coming general some years ago. If, as the 
Messrs. Sutton intimate in tneir note, seed 
of well selected stocks is used, small, com¬ 
pact hearts may be had ready for cutting 
very early indeed. I have not grown the 
variety named Harbinger, but among the 
plants of April was a good number quite 
distinct in appearance, and bearing a close 
resemblance to it, and which were ready fer 
cutting some ten of twelve days in advance of 
April. The hearts were very small, but very 
tender and sweet when cooked. All of the 
plants in the above-mentioned instance were 
set out as soon as ready last autumn, and 
had no protection whatever beyond drawing 
soil up round the stems to as high as the 
lower leaves. The succeeding breadth of 
plants, considerably over a thousand in num¬ 
ber, Was planted under the same conditions. 
These are most satisfactory in every respect, 
losses from any cause being but few, and the 
hearts are fast bWkftnitig ready ftfr nee._ 
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THE TEMPLE SHOW. 

May 23rd, 24th, 25th, 1911. 

The Temple Show once more has proved ar> 
unqualified success. Great banks of flowers, 
like the great crowds who’came to see them, 
were on every hand; Orchids and shrubs, 
stove plants and alpines, Roses and Carna¬ 
tions, were everywhere in profusion. The 
most interesting novelty in the show was the 
remarkable Davidia involucrata, introduced 
in 1903 from China by Mr. E. H. Wilson, and 
which is now flowering in Europe for the 
first time in Messrs. Veitch and Sons nur¬ 
series at Coombe Wood. In our opinion, 
however, the hardy plants were the great 
feature of the enow, exhibitors of such 
coming in their dozens, and bringing, we 
were pleased to note, of their very best. We 
have watched the great rising in popularity 
of these plants for many years, but never 
before have we seen such an array of them 
or so well grown and set up. Our regret is 
that we cannot do them justice, while we fur¬ 
ther regret, owing to the huge proportions of 
the show and the room at our disposal, we are 
unable to deal with all the exhibits. 

Hardy plants and alpines.— These, as on 
many former occasions, were a great feature 
of the show, the groups teeming with the 
choicest examples of mountain, wood, and 
lake. The tent group from Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, was, without 
doubt, one of the finest in the exhibition, re¬ 
flecting not only the highest credit, but 
speaking in no uncertain manner as to the 
resources of this well-known firm. Quiie a 
galaxy of Lilies occupied the centre of the 
group, such as colenicum, Orange Queen, 
odorum japonicum, with its useful, greenish- 
looking flowers, presently developing to white, 
the true Browni (riehly covered externally 
with chocolate), testaceum, rubellum, Han- 
soni, Marhan, and the new tenuifolium 
Golden Gleam, which, full of grace and 
charm, is equally full of promise as a free- 
flowering garden Lily, being among the num¬ 
ber. Independently of these were Darwin 
and other Tulips, Calochorti, hybrid Irises 
in variety (I. pallida x I. iberica), Orchis 
foliosa, hardy Cypripediums, and many 
more. In the open the firm displayed a good 
exhibit of rockwork, planting it freely and 
well with the choicest of alpines and shrubs. 
Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, had a 
capital rock garden exhibit in the open, dis¬ 
playing such choice things as Onosma are- 
naria. Campanula Allioni, C. Saxifraga, Ero- 
dium slibcaulescens, such Primula® as sik- 
kimensis, Litton iana, Bulleyana, Cock- 
burniana, Foreeti, and the very distinct pink- 
flowered P. japonica Heathi to advantage. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had 
a capital exhibit of rockwork in the open, 
furnishing it with the choicest examples. Of 
novelties of merit, we noted the curiously 
beautiful Sedum pilosum from the Caucasus 
and Alyesura spinosum roseum, both of which 
at a glance commend tnemselves to all 
lovers of hardy plants. Viola pedata, Aqui- 
legia -Stuarti, and A. flabellata, Cypripe- 
diums in charming array, Phloxes, Meeonop- 
sia, and Ramondias were delightfully ar¬ 
ranged and in goodly colonies. Mr. H. C. 
Pulham, Elsenham, Essex, was also respon¬ 
sible for a good rockery exhibit in the open, 
displaying Phloxes, Incarvilleas, Saxifraga 
Aizoon rosea, Lychnis Lagascoe, Lithosper- 
mum prostratum Heavenly Blue, Daphne 
Cneorum, Primulas, and other good plants. 
Me®srs. Wm. Cuibush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., arranged a fine rock and water garden in 
the open, flanked by herbaceous borders at 
right and left. Here we saw Rhododendrons 
and flowering shrubs in great beauty in the 
high background, with Lily-pool below, the 
wet marginal slopes being furnished with 
Sarracenias, Cypripediums, Trilliums, Pri¬ 
mulas, and other serviceable groups of plants 
in colonies. The Primulas were a very strong 
feature. Such Lilies as Browni, Marhan, 
Martagon album, excelsum, and others were 
displayed to advantage, in company with 
hosts of plants far too numerous to give in 
detail. Messrs. Wm. Artindale and Son, 
Sheffield, had a small exhibit of rockwork, in 
which were swfn Eremuri, Daphne Cneorum, 
and Primulta, a group of Trtte-Fatonite'* tfecu- 
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ying the front portion. Misses Hopkins, 
hepperton-on-Thames, arranged near the 
centre of No. 1 tent a rockery exhibit on 
tabling, grouping in the most charming 
fashion quite a rich variety of plants, as 
Phloxes, iEthionemas, Daphne Cneorum, 
Pinguiculas, Primula, Lithospermum, Au- 
brietias, and many other plants. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, had a 
choice and telling exhibit of hardy plants— 
Ramondia pyrenaica, R. p. purpurea (a new, 
richly-coloured variety), the hybrid Regelio- 
Cyclus Irises, and their near allies, Primulas, 
Phloxes, Globe Flowers, Trilliums, Pentste- 
mon Menziesi, North American Violas, and 
Pitcher-plants in interesting colonies and 
groups, with Poppies, Eremuri, and bolder 
things in abundance. King’s Acre Nursery, 
Hereford, arranged choice alpines with skill 
on rockwork in miniature. Messrs. G. and 
A. Clark, Limited, Dover, had excellent 
groups of Incarvillea grandiflora, Primula 
Unique (very fine), Daphne Cneorum major, 
6 ome splendid examples of Orange Globe 
Trollius, and many hardy Primulas. In this 
group we noted 6ome fine flowers of the 
Mourning Iris (I. Susiana) and a smaller lot 
of the rare Iris tectorum alba. Mr. H. 
Herasley, Crawley, Sussex, displayed quite a 
nice variety of plants, of which the alpine 
and subulata Phloxes, Edraianthi, Raroon- 
dias, Primula Littoniana, and hardy Sarra- 
cenias were a few. From Messrs. James 
Backhouse and Sons, York, came one of the 
firm's exhibits of rockery, alpine, and shrub, 
such things os Ramondia pyrenaica rosea, 
Azalea Hinodegeri (a new, red-flowered spe¬ 
cies from Japan), Primula luteola, P. sikkim- 
ensis, and P. Cockburniana, Dianthi, Litho¬ 
spermum, Haberlea, Oxalis enneaphylla, and 
Mertensia echioidos constituting a few of the 
outstanding features. Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Ex¬ 
mouth, Devon, as usual, brought a great 
variety of art Poppies, Messrs. Storrie and 
Storrie, Glencarse, N.B., bringing Polyan¬ 
thuses in gold and yellow and cream, also a 
variety of Auriculas. Messrs. J. Cheat and 
Sons, Crawley, arranged a nice rockery ex¬ 
hibit, furnishing it with Dianthi, Campanula 
bavarica, Viola gracilis, Edraianthi, Erigeron 
aurantiaius, Primulas, and other showy and 
useful subjects. In the long tent, and again 
in the open, Mr. G. Reuthe, Ke6ton, Kent, 
had a choice display of hardy alpines and 
shrubs, some notable examples being Lewisia 
Cotyledon, Daphne Verloti, Enkaianthus 
campanulatus, Ourisia coccinea, Rhododen¬ 
dron Loder’s White, Dianthi, Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata, and much besides. Messrs. 
W. II. Rogers and Sons, Southampton, had 
such exceptional plants as Fabiana imbricata, 
Vaccinum pennsylvanicum, Olearia stellulata, 
Primulas in variety, Philesia buxifolia, and 
the like. Messrs. Bakers’, Wolverhampton, 
had a most attractive exhibit, the whole being 
smartly set up and well conceived. Grouping 
in colonies was the order of the day. Pri¬ 
mulas, of which we noted P. Bulleyana, P. 
pulverulenta, P. lichiagensis, Incarvilleas, 
Sarracenias, and others were very fine. 
Primula Lissadell hybrid, apparently P. 
Unique or P. Cockburniana x P. pulveru¬ 
lenta, was remarkably fine, and commanded 
attention. Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
London Wall, A. J. Harwood, Colchester, 
Bees, Limited, Liverpool, J. Forbes, Limited, 
Hawick, and Mr. James Box, Lindfield, all 
showed alpine or hardy plants in abundance. 
Messrs. James Kelway and Son, Langport, 
displayed Tree and early herbaceous 
Paeonies, single and double Pyrethrums, and 
other plants in variety. From Edinburgh 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co. brought delightful 
exhibits of Violas, Columbines, and Sweet 
Peas, Moseley Perfection being a grand 
variety of a rich golden-yellow colour. Quite 
an interesting lot of Cape bulbous plants 
came from Lilley’s, Guernsey, the pretty 
Peacock Iris, so-called, Morea glaucopis, 
Peeonia Witmanniana, with Ixia and Spa- 
raxis, constituting a pretty assembly. Messrs. 
R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, had lovely 
sprays of Embothrium coccineum, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Roylei, Keysi, Aucklandi, Gill’s 
Goliath, and others. A notable group in an 
exhibit from WJnteleage and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, was Primula Unique, a large colony 
constituting a fine feature. Messrs. Jack 


man and Sons, Woking, showed Trilliums, 
Trolliusee, Heucherae, and Daphne Cneorum 
splendidly. Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, Hants, had a fine exhibit under 
canvas, but the wealth of alpine beauty from 
this exhibitor was reserved for the open air, 
where one of the attractions of the show was 
to be 6een. Unfortunately, we have no room 
for details. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, displayed a very handome group, 
in which a delightful array of Irises, notably 
the not-too-well-known I. filifera, and which 
is not widely separated from the Tangier® 
Iris, was seen to perfection. Hardy Lady’s 
Slippers, Dianthus Atkinsoni, and a lovely 
mass of Pentstemon Menziesii in pale lilac- 
blue, were conspicuous, and eo, too, the Par¬ 
rot, Darwin, and Cottage Tulips, all of which 
were excellently displayed. Messrs. Gunn 
and Sons, Olton, Warwick, had a glorious 
bank of Viola cornuta purpurea, the colour 
showing to peculiar advantage under canvas. 
Handsome Globe Flowers and Anemone sul- 
phurea and the rich blue flowers of the Gen- 
tianella came from Messrs. J. Cocker and 
Sons, Aberdeen, while Mr. Howard Crane, 
Highgate, N., brought one of his fascinating 
groups of Violas (Tufted Pansies) and Vio¬ 
lettas. Purity, Rockyellow, Proserpine, 
Butterfly, Miss G. Jekyll, and Vestal were 
all noted in the latter group, and these, as 
the older Violas, were pleasingly 6et out in a 
natural manner in sand and water. This is 
obviously an ideal way of showing these 
flowers, and, short of the growing plants, 
the most natural we have seen. It is for 
touches of Nature that we look in these days 
of advanced horticulture, and we were 
pleased to see Mr. Crane indulging it here in 
a singularly pleasing and effective manner. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
>V.C., arranged in the opening of the long 
tent a pretty rockery exhibit, displaying 
masses of the more show’y alpines and nearly 
allied plants. Messrs. Harkness and Sons, 
Bedale, Yorks, had many fine new Trolliuses, 
His Majesty, Orange Crest, Derby Day, Elsie 
Harkness, and Northern Glory being parti¬ 
cularly good and bold-looking. The Craven 
Nursery, Clapham, Lancaster; Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage; Monsieur Correvon, 
Geneva, and Mr. Reg. Prichard, Wimborne, 
Dorset, each displayed alpines in plenty. ' 

Tulips. —These were remarkably well 
shown in & variety of instances, Messrs. 
R. H. Bath and Co., Limited, Wisbech, 
bringing a capital lot of flowers, of which 
King Harold, Clara Butt, Golden Spire, and 
Mrs. Farcombe Sanders were a few. From 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, came a 
remarkably fine lot of flowers, more particu¬ 
larly of the Darwin sorts, The Fawn, Wilber- 
force (a glorious flower in old-bronze), 
Prince of Orange, Caledonia, Zulu (very 
dark), and Golden Goblet being remarked 
among many sorts. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., had a most extensive 
exhibit, the group being representative of 
Darwin, Cottage, Parrot, May-flowering, 
and the English florists’ varieties. Where all 
are good, it is difficult to select, and we have 
rarely seen a finer array of flowers at this 
season. The fine Tulip-bank from Messrs. 
Alexander Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 
was a great attraction, the flowers bold and 
handsome, and of the largest size, Dom 
Pedro (old-bronze), Psyche, Sunset, and 
N. F. Barnes being notably good and effec¬ 
tive. Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, also showed Tulips very finely, as did 
Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, Dublin, and 
some others. 

Carnations.— As usual at the Temple, 
these were very fine, and we doubt if the 
quality of those of which we now write has 
ever been equalled. Mr. Englemann, Mr. 
Bertie Bell, and Mr. Burnett, both of Guern¬ 
sey, Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, That- 
ch'am Fruit and Flower Farm, Mr. S. Mor¬ 
timer, Farnham, and Messrs. Jones and Sons, 
Shrewsbury, all displayed Carnations in ex¬ 
cellent form, the first-named exhibitor show¬ 
ing a variety of good seedlings. In the group 
from Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
in the large tent, Carnations were a fine fea¬ 
ture, Mrs. Fortescue, The Queen, Lady Her- 
mione, and others being prominently dis¬ 
played. Mr. Charles Blick, Hayes, Kent, 


had a lovely lot, both of border and Tree 
varieties, the former including Lady Her- 
mione, Harry Lauder, Donald McDonald, 
San Remo, Sir Walter, and others. Of per¬ 
petual-flowering varieties Mr. Blick's group 
contained a rich assortment of varieties—in 
short, quite an up-to-date lot. 

R 0868 . —These were particularly well dis¬ 
played, the exhibiting firms including Hdb- 
bies and Co., Limited, Wm. Paul ana Sons, 
Waltham Cross, Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, G. Paul and Sons, Cheshunt, Can- 
nell and Sons, Swanley, Mr. Geo. Prince, 
Longvvorth and Oxford, Messrs. G. Mount 
and Sons, Canterbury, who had a really 
superb gathering, Messrs. B. R. Cant, Col¬ 
chester, who displayed Ramblers and garden 
Roses in profusion and in great variety. 

Greenhouse plants.— We have no space to 
give these in detail, but we cannot refrain 
from remarking upon the superb display of 
Cinerarias and Gloxinias from Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, the huge bank 
of Schizanthus, Cinerarias, and other flowers 
from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, Aza¬ 
leas from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, South- 

f ;ate, N., Streptocarpi, Gerberas, Calceo- 
arias, and Kalanchoes, from Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, who also displayed 
stove plants in variety, or the rich collection 
of herbaceous Calceolarias from Mr. V. Phil¬ 
lips, Orpington, Kent. Very fine groups of 
Tuberous Begonias were shown by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, and Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham. 

Orohld8.— The groups of Orchids in the 
large tent occuped a great deal of space, am 
we have, we think, never seen this depart 
ment so well represented, most of the well- 
known growers, both nurserymen and ama¬ 
teurs, contributing to the display. 

Vegetables and fruit.— Quite the out¬ 
standing group of the former was the unique 
exhibit from Mr. E. Beckett, gardener to the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, which contained 
not only everything one could desire, but 
that in the highest possible excellence. In 
the fruit line Messrs. Laxton Brothers sur¬ 
passed themselves in Strawberries, their fine 
new variety King George V. being greatly 
admired. It is an ideal fruit, larger in size, 
better coloured, and some days earlier to 
mature than Royal Sovereign, to which it 
appears to be related. Many fine baskets of 
the fruits were shown in company with fruit¬ 
ing examples in pots, which afforded a good 
idea of its value and prolific bearing attri¬ 
butes. Peaches, Cherries, Plums, and Nec¬ 
tarines from Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Saw- 
bridge worth, were quite an achievement in 
early fruit-forcing. 

A complete list of the awards will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 

A great flower 8how at Olympia.— Public 
attention has been directed during the past 
week to the heauty of flowers by the magnifi¬ 
cent show in the Inner Temple Gardens, 
where, unhappily, no evening arrangements 
for visitors are possible. Business men and 
women of London have, however, long de¬ 
sired that the large flower shows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society should remain open 
later than is possible when held under canvas, 
to afford them the opportunity of a visit. 
They will, therefore, learn with much plea¬ 
sure that the society's great summer show, 
which is to be held at Olympia (Kensington) 
on July 4th, 5th, and 6th, is to remain open 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. on the first two days, 
at a popular price of admission. On the 
third day the show must close at 6 p.m., for 
the removal of exhibits, the hall being imme¬ 
diately required for another engagement. 
This opportunity to see what is probably the 
foremost show in the world of horticulture, 
though but a short one, is sure to be wel¬ 
comed in London, and lovers of gardens and 
flowers will do well to make a note of it thus 
early, that they may not forget it. It is for 
the public to justify their expressed wishes, 
and this new departure on the part of the 
society, by an attendance sufficiently enthu¬ 
siastic to lead to a repetition of an evening 
show next year. The society’s exhibitions 
draw the very finest flowers grown ; nowhere 
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else in all the four continents are such perfect 
productions to be seen collectively, and Lon¬ 
don can be justly proud of them/ Fuller de¬ 
tails and particulars will appear in our 
columns at a date closer to the show. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.— The change in the 
weather has brought things on with a rush, 
and we are all busy arranging things in the 
beds and borders. * Only the well-hardened 
plants will be put out. Personally, I am 
artial to neutral-tinted flowers —white, 
eliotrope, or mauve, and different shades of 
pink. Beds or groups of pink Carnations 
are lovely, but among Roses we seem to want 
some of the velvety-crimsons. Perhaps this 
is because we have had such a lot of the 
softer tints in the Hybrid Teas. In many 
gardens Sweet Peas are running up. Some 
of our friends will have to use the steps to 

? ;ather the flowers. Roses must be kept free 
rom insects if they are to give satisfaction. 
Spraying with diluted nicotine is a sure cure 
and easily applied. It can be obtained spe¬ 
cially prepared from the sundry shops, with 
instructions for dilution. Roses, Sweet 
Peas, and Carnations may have a mulch of 
manure. Pansies and Violas are very bright 
now, and if the precaution was taken to 
place a layer of cow-manure 9 inches deep or 
so, to enable the plants to stand the dry 
weather, they will go on all the summer. 
Violas make a very nice groundwork for 
choice flowering plants of any kind, that will 
either Contrast or harmonise. Carpet beds 
seem out of date ; still, even now there are 
positions where a carpet design may be used 
if kept in good condition. 

Fruit garden.— Disbudding or thinning 
the shoots should be attended to now, but it 
will be better not to do all that is required 
at one time. Vines outdoors always make 
too much wood, and the thinning should be 
done early. The same may be said of Figs, 
which are now growing freely, and Peaches, 
of course, are kept in touch. The thinning 
of Apricots and Peaches is now receiving at¬ 
tention. Plums may require help by-and- 
bye. Fruit-tree spraying must not be 
shunted for any other work. We must learn 
to care for and keep pace with the work. In 
some gardens the Gooseberry and Currant 
crop has suffered from the last frost, and 
caterpillars must be looked for and promptly 
destroyed before the leaves are stripped 
from the bushes. There appears to be a pros¬ 
pect of a good Strawberry crop, but a soak¬ 
ing of liquid-manure will be beneficial. If 
there are any old trained Pear-trees, the 
weakly shoots should be thinned to equalise 
the crop, as crowded spurs produce small 
foliage and w T eak buds, which cannot produce 
fruit. If there comes hot, dry weather, use 
the hose or garden engine on wall-trees. If 
more clean water were used there would be 
fewer insects to deal with, but in many gar¬ 
dens the labour supply is insufficient. 

Vegetable garden.— Runner Beans should 
be planted now, either as blinds or in rows 
across the quarter, isolated if possible. To 
ensure a good supply, plant in trenches with 
a layer of manure beneath, pressed firm, 
leaving room when the Beans are covered to 
give water if the weather is dry when the 
plants are in flower. Sow Cauliflowers in 
trenches, thin to 10 inches to 12 inches, and 
planting the thinnings elsewhere. No one 
wants very large Cauliflowers, and if sown 
in trenches and merely thinned and earthed 
up, there will be a lot of nice white, close 
hearts of medium size. Lettuces may be 
treated in the same way in all respects ex¬ 
cept sowing in trenches. The thinnings may 
be planted on the ridges between the Celery 
trenches. Celery pricked out must have 
enough water. There will be in the frames 
plenty of Potatoes ready to lift, and, when 
cleared out, prepare the frames for Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons. Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers may go out under hand- 
lights or cloches. It ought to be safe to plant 
out Tomatoes, if well hardened, and do not 
forget the Spinach substitutes which you 
may Fancy. 
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Conservatory.— It is a blessing to get rid 
of the dust and trouble of the conservatory 
fires, and in watering we do not w’ant to give 
any extra to the plants near the warm pipes. 
Fuchsias planted out in the borders either as 
standards or trained up the pillars, with 
branches led along the tie rods which are 
used to strengthen the roof, are very effective. 
Solanum jasminoides is very interesting fes¬ 
tooning about the bouse, without being 
gaudy. Bougainvilleas also are or will be 
very effective by-and-bye. A group of Brug- 
mansias in a large house will be a break-away 
from most things. There are white, j'ellow, 
and red-flowered varieties. Those who are 
looking for a change will find them attrac¬ 
tive. They may either be grown in pots or 
tubs, or planted' out, or they may be plunged 
out in a sheltered part of the lawn. Plants 
which produce large foliage and flowers must 
be well nourished. It is well to have more 
than one set of baskets, so that they may be 
changed occasionally. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are charming in baskets. There is 
a yellow Tropaeolura named Coolgardie that 
may be effectively used in connection with 
Asparagus Sprengeri and Asparagus scan- 
dens, which is nearly, if not ouite, hardy, and 
useful for basket work in quite cold houses. 
There is plenty of showy plants which may 
be used for basket work when green, graceful 
foliage is abundant. In shady parts of 
the house Fern-baskets or balls may be used. 
There are several forms of Nephrolepis well 
idapted for baskets. Phlebodium aureum 
and the Elk’s Horn Fern (Platycerium alci- 
corne) are very good, and Woodwardia radi- 
cans, with wide, arching fronds, is very effec¬ 
tive in a cool-house. The time is coming 
when more .foliage and fewer flowers under 
glass will find compensation outside. At 
present we have to look for cut flowers among 
the Roses, Carnations, and the Iris and Gla¬ 
dioli families. Changes are delightful. 

Ferns under glass. —In a private garden 
it is not often necessary to sow spores, as 
usually there is an abundance of all the spore- 
producing species springing up all over the 
borders and bare places, and if there is a 
damp wall anywhere, it will soon be clothed 
with Maiden-hairs. It is interesting to know¬ 
how the spores scatter in all directions, and 
how freely they grow. I once had a small 
lot of Orchids in the Fern-house, where the 
seedling Ferns became almost a nuisance, the 
spores being carried up to the baskets by 
the motion of the atmosphere. Ferns must 
have shade now, but if the shade is too heavy 
the fronds will be too soft for cutting, and 
where the demand for cut flowers is large the 
Ferns will bear some proportion. Asparagus 
is much in demand for mixing with cut 
flowers, as it is more lasting than soft 
Maiden-hair, and so easily raised from seeds. 

Work In tho vineries. —The sunshine has 
been splendid for the forcing gardener, as the 
air has been so soft that one might venture 
to open the front ventilators a little, which it 
is only safe to do when the air is soft and 
balmy. It will not be safe to leave forcing- 
houses closed after six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when the position is south or south-east, 
as the sun has considerable power early in 
the morning, and on fine, calm, mild nights I 
generally leave a crack ot air on all night. 
Suppose we shut up and damp down at 
3.30 p.m., or 6oon after, so that the foliage 
may get dry before night, ju6t a crack of air 
along the ridge will keep the air in motion, 
and on such nights as we have had during the 
last week not much fire is wanted, except in 
the stove. 

8tove and forcing-house.— In order to 
make room for young, growing specimens, 
some of the plants coming into bloom may be 
taken to the conservatory. Good pots of 
Eucharis Lilies will do in the conservatory 
now. Tuberoses also will form a sweet 
group in the conservatory under the shade of 
the climbers, and the flowers will keep longer 
and be useful for cutting. Allamandas and 
Bougainvilleas will soon be coming into 
dower, and a good specimen of either will be 
useful for exhibition or any decorative w’ork. 
Clerodendron Balfouri looks well on a 
trainer. Vincas are bright and easily grown. 
In my exhibition days I have seen good 
bushes oT Vinca rosea and occnlatsr, and it is 


certain we 6hall have to put our best foot 
foremost this season. Already there appears 
to be a strong movement among the plants 
for garden and greenhouse. Cuttings of 
many things may still be taken. 

Filling window-boxes and tubs.— This is 
a busy season, and this spell of warm weather 
is rushing things. Tubs filled with pink-and- 
w'hite Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are very effec¬ 
tive. Tubs filled with Paul Crampei Pelar¬ 
gonium and white-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums may be placed where colour is 
wanted. White Marguerites and pink- 
flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, to cover 
the sides, are beautiful. Mme. Crousse will 
clothe the tub or vase with hanging growth, 
studded with flowers. As regards window- 
boxes, there is too much sameness. We want 
more variety, and if the Coronation idea is 
carried out, there is not touch change to have 
beyond the stereotyped white Marguerites, 
scarlet Geraniums, and blue Lobelia. One 
almost longs for boxes filled with Carnations 
of one colour only. They will last long 
enough, and something else may be substi¬ 
tuted later. White Cupid Sweet Peas and 
blue Violas are nice for a change. There is 
plenty of plants suitable for changes if the 
matter were thought over. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

June 12th, —Planted several beds of Be¬ 
gonias and Cannas. Standard Heliotropes 
and Fuchsias have also been planted and 
securely staked. Looked over and have done 
a little more thinning of weakly shoots and 
small flower-buds. Looked over young wall- 
rees to reduce surplus shoots, and train 
shoots left to the wall. Insects will require 
watching and destroying, and there should be 
no delay in taking the necessary measures. 

June ISth. —We are still busy planting. 
Beds from which spring flowers have been 
lifted are top-dressed with charred garden 
refuse, and the surface made firm by tread¬ 
ing. Anything planted in loose soil takes 
longer to get established. Shifted on young 
Fuchsias, Balsams, and Celosias. We gene¬ 
rally have a stock for planting out if re¬ 
quired. They are held in reserve, and may 
either be planted out or kept in the conser¬ 
vatory. 

June 14th. —Azaleas which require a shift 
have been repotted, and will be kept rather 
close for the present. The shoots of Morello 
Cherries have been dipped in nicotine and 
soap solution to clear off black-fly. They are 
not numerous yet, and by taking them in 
time they may not give much trouble. 
Planted out Leeks in shallow trenches, with 
which manure had been blended, 1 foot 
apart, and the trenches 18 inches apart. 
Celery also is going out now, with Lettuces 
on the ridges. 

June 15th.— Tubs, vases, and other flower 
receptacles are now being filled with flower¬ 
ing plants to make things bright. Com¬ 
menced shifting Chrysanthemums into 
flowering pots. This work will last some 
time, as several thousands are grown, and 
the earlv flowering varieties will be taken 
first. They will be placed on a coal-ash bed 
in an open situation. There is a good deal 
of work among Tomatoes now in tying and 
rubbing off side shoots. The blossoms are 
setting well. 

June 16th. —When we find it nececsarv to 
water outside things, it is done in the after¬ 
noon, and the surface is stirred with a Dutch 
hoe early in the morning, before the sun has 
lifted all the moisture. Peas, Cauliflowers, 
and Lettuces have been mulched with short 
manure. Old Mushroom beds, well broken 
up, come in useful for this work. Newly- 
planted shrubs and Roses have also been 
mulched. Planted more Broad Windsor 
Beans and several rows of Canadian Wonder. 

June l?th. —Filled several spare frames 
with Melons and Cucumbers. Planted a bed 
of New Zealand Spinach in a warm, sunny 
spot. Rearranged conservatory, and filled 
vacant places with plants from other houses.' 
Shifted on a lot of young Ferns, Crotons, 
and Dracaenas, that will be useful for table 
decoration during autumn and winter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. j4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Irises diseased (Mrs. Roberts ).—Tour Irises are 
suffering from a fungoid disease common to the Iris. 
You ought to have moved the plants to fresh 
quarters immediately you noticed signs of the disease. 
Cut off ail the diseased parts, and plant all the 
pieces that are not in any way affected. Do this at 
once or ns soon after blooming as you can. Irises 
should be divided and given fresh quarters every 
third year at least, as the soil gets impoverished, thus 
causing disease and failure. 

The Mummy Pea (Pisum sativum umbellatum) 
(T. T.).—It grows well in ordinary garden s.oil in an 
open position in the border. The seeds should be 
sewn i inch deep, in 3-inch pots of porous soil, plac¬ 
ing chree or four seeds in each pot, standing in a 
warm greenhouse, and planting out in May, or they 
may be sown 2£ inches deep, in the open ground, in 
April. The plants should be watered and fed with 
liquid stimulants, in the same manner as Sweet Peas, 
to produce the best results. 

Daffodils failing (A.).—Your Daffodil bulbs have 
become too thick. When the foliage has dried off 
we advise you to lift the bulbs, and sort them over. 
Select all the best and largest bulbs, and lay by 
until September, when you can plant them again. 
To secure a good display of Daffodils every year it is 
advisable to lift them every second season, as the 
bulbs become exhausted and run to leaf. Daffodils 
make a number of offsets each year which take the 
strength and vigour from the parent bulb. 

Increasing Erica carnea (R. L. B.).—If the 
Heaths are planted deeply in the soil roots are 
formed from the branches, and when this has taken 
place the plants may be taken up and divided. They 
also grow freely from seeds, but any particular 
variety should always be increased by division, as it 
might not come true from seeds. This division may 
be carried out at any time from October till the end 
of April. With attention to watering there is no 
reason why you should not divide your plants now. 

Treatment of Tulips (S.).-If Tulips are left 
undisturbed for several seasons they usually de¬ 
teriorate. The best plan is to lift them after their 
leaves have died down, and store them in dry sand 
until the autumn, when they should be replanted. 
Tulips like a rich, porous, and deep soil where their 
roots are always well-nourished and cool, but no 
manure should come into contact with the bulbs. 
Every year they have, during their growing period, 
to extract sufficient nutriment from the soil to form 
the embryo flower within the bulb, and If the soil 
^poorer and poorer the flowers will naturally 


Putting Indian Azaleas out-of-doors (W . T 

—These should not be removed from the greenhou 
to the open air until they have completed th< 

g rowth and set their flower-buds, which can easi 
e discerned at the ends of the shoots. When this 
the case, they may be placed in the open air in 
slightly-shaded spot, and if the pots are sunk in t 
ground to protect the roots from drought it will 
a good plan, provided worms are kept from ent( 
ing them. If net sunk in the ground, the pots mu 
be shielded in some way from the burning rays 
the sun. Syringe the plants night and mornin 
especially on the uhdersides of the leaves, and s 
that they never suffer from the want of water at ti 
roots. 


Genistas failing (ff.).-There must be some¬ 
thing decidedly wrong in the treatment given to your 
Genistas, as they drop their leaves and flower-buds 
directly they come into your possession. The cause 
of this is impossible to say with certainty, but very 
probably they are allowed to get too dry, for the 
neat little bushes, which are grown in quantity by 
f®™.® nurserymen, are, as a rule, only In pots 6 inches 
HJ'SFST : h i DC< v the y ar ® crammed full of roots, 
and quickly suffer from want of water. The Genista, 
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too, is essentially a greenhouse plant, and needs a 
fair circulation of air, as if kept too close and moist 
overhead, the foliage will soon be' destroyed by 
mildew. Again, a very draughty spot is detrimental 
to the health of the plant. 

Narcissi failing (F. West ).—The failure in your 
case is due to overcrowding. Your best plan will be 
to dig them up in July when the foliage has died 
down, clean them, and replant the largest bulbs in 
August, putting the smaller ones into a spare piece 
of ground. Even the largest bullis of those you send 
will not probably nil flower. A light, 6ondy foil 6uits 
Narcissi generally, and if your soil is cold and stiff, 
as it 6eerns to be, judging from the sample you send 
us, you may add sand with advantage when replant¬ 
ing. Bone-dust and wood-ashes form the best manure 
for all bulbs. On no account use crude farmyurd or 
other manures. We should strongly advise you to 
start with n fresh lot of good bulbs. 

Plants for a pond «?. S. Richards ).—For such a 
pond you cannot have any better plants than some of 
the many forms of Water Lilies now to be had, and 
now is the time to plant the same. You might also 
try, if the pond is fairly large, the Water Soldier 
(Stratiotes aloidcs), Villarsia nymphaeoides; and, for 
shallow water, the Common Sweet Flag (Acorus 
calamus), the flowering Rush (Butomus umbellate*), 
and the Bulrush or Sweet Mace (Typha latifolia), all 
of which should be used with caution, or they would 
soon ruin the Nymphseas. Other good water plants 
are the Sagittarins, the Buck Bean (Menyanthes tri- 
foliata), the Bog Arum (Calla palustris). For the 
sides you could use Lythrum Salicaria, Inula 
Helenium, Spiriea Aruncus, Spiraea palmata, 8. p. 
alba, 8pir»a gigantea, Trollius, Caitbas, Hernero- 
callis, Saxifraga peltata, Trilliums, Primula japonica, 
Iris Ksempferi, SanguLnaria canadensis, Osmunda 
regalis, and many others. 


t .7 -ft wuihb, poiung iw. Mar¬ 

shall).—By young Cyclamen bulbs we suppose you 
refer to seedlings still in their seed-pans. These 
should, without delay, be potted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, using clean, effectually- 
drained pots 3 inches in diameter. In potting, the 
soil should be made moderately, but not excessively, 
firm, and the plants potted at such a depth that the 
upper part of the corm is level with or slightly above 
the surface of the soil. For the successful culture of 
Cyclamens, especially during the earlier stages, a 
small, snug structure is necessary, as.the plants de¬ 
light in a fairly humid atmosphere and a situation 
as near the glass as possible. These conditions can 
be better ensured in a small house than in a large 
one. The plants must be shaded from the sun, and 
a gentle dewing with the syringe two or three times 
a day will be of great service. 

Stocks and Wallflowers (T. L. Plunkett ).-Both 
double flowered 8tocks and Wallflowers may be had 
in flower in the greenhouse during the winter months 
provided the plants are grown on with that object in 
view. East Lothian and Beauty of Nice Stocks are 
well adapted for the purpose. The seed should be 
sown in July in a cold-frame, taking care that they 
are not too much crowded together. Directly the 
seeds have germinated, the young plants must have 
plenty of air and light, and as soon as they are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced they must be potted singly into 
small pots. As the pots get filled with roots the 
plants should be shifted into 6-inch pots, in which 
they are to flower. Good soil is necessary for this 
final potting, and when the plants have thoroughly 
taken hold of the new compost an occasional stimu¬ 
lant will be very helpful. The plants must be kept 
during the autumn in a good light structure, where 
plenty of ventilation can be ensured and at the same 
time the plants are safe from frost. The double 
German Wallflower may be sown now and grown 
under , same conditions as those recommended for 
the Stocks. 

FRUIT. 

Increasing the Lowberry (O. Mansfleld).-This 
can be increased by suckers, which spring up from 
near the main plants or stools, by layering long 
growths of the same year into the soil at intervals, 
and thus inducing them to make roots; by cuttings, 
using good, hard portions of the same year’s growth 
in lengths 10 inches long, and planted in the autumn 
in sandy soil, burying the lower portions of the 
cuttings to about half their depth; also by seed 
eaving berries in summer, keeping them for a time in 
dry sand, then later rubbing the berries into the 
sand, and when all is dry sowing in shallow boxes-or 
pans, and standing in a frame or greenhouse. 

Trait selections (J. IF.).-8ix good cooking 
Apples for your northern locality are Early Victoria, 
Stirhng Castle, Lord Derby, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, and Newton Wonder. Six eating Apples: 
Worcester Pearmain. Allington Pippin, Jas Grieve 
Claygate Pearmain, Blenheim Pippin, and Braddick’s 
Nonpareil Three stewing Pears are Catillac, BeurrS 
Bose, and Vicar of Winkfleld. Three good eating 
Pears are William Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Doyenne du Cornice. Three good Plums 
are River s Early Prolific, Victoria, and Monarch. 
These latter are all cooking varieties, but when well 
ripened are nice to eat. If you could grow the eat¬ 
ing Pears and Plums against warm walls, no doubt, 
so far north, you would get much finer fruits. 

Grafting Apples (ff. C. S.).-8addle grafting for 
small and medium-sized stocks usually succeeds, and 
is that most frequently adopted in this country, 
while for large trees wedge or cleft-grafting is the 
best, as then from two to four, or even more 
can be put in on a branch and a head quickly got’ 
Not only must the barks meet, the cut on the scion 
needs to be clean, having three or four buds above, 
and it is said that union takes place Quicker when 
there is one at or near the base when inserted in the 
stock. Wood of the past year is usually selected for 
grafts, but two-year-old pieces may be used for large 
trees, provided there are wood buds attached, avoid¬ 
ing fruit buds in all cases. No dirt must be allowed 
to get between etock and scion, neither must air be 
admitted until a union hae been effected, and this ie 
best achieved by carefully winding bast or raffia 
around moderately tight, and then claying or waxing 


over the whole to exclude air, with the addition of 
a covering of Moss. Should very dry weather set 
in it is well to moisten each graft with a syringe 
towards evening. This will, to a great extent, pre¬ 
vent the clay cracking, thus admitting air, which at 
all costs must be excluded. Examine the grafts at 
intervals of a few weeks, and see that all is going 
on satisfactorily, and as soon as growth becomes 
■ active the clay or wax can be removed, the raffia 
! slackened a little if found too tight, but not entirely 
J removed until later in the summer, when a slight 
support must be afforded the graft to prevent it 
being broken off by the wind or birds. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Plumbago .—Why have two such vigorous plants in 
one box at all? We doubt very much if you can 
remove the Rose with any chance of success. The 
autumn is the best time to do the work, and then 
you will have to take the box to pieces and dis¬ 
entangle the roots the best way you can. Even with 
the greatest care we can hold out no hopes of your 

succeeding.- F. A. C .—The ground should have been 

i rolled immediately the seed was sown. You may cut 
the Grass as soon as you find that it is sufficiently 

strong to stand up to the scythe.- Jas. Ferguson.— 

You say nothing as to treatment, and the only con- 
clus*on we can come to is that the trouble is due to 
■ condensed moisture on the blooms. The plants are 

I evidently being kept too close.- L. Franklin.— 

Evidently due to the cold snap we had some time 
ago. There are also traces of green-fly, which ought 
to be dealt with at once by the use of Tobacco- 
powder. If the trouble continues, please write again 
and give us some particulars as to the trees and 
their treatment. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— If. R.—1, Lonicera Ledebourl; 
2, Epimedium pinnatum; 3, Prunus Pad us; 4, Amelan- 

chier canadensis.- R. Fraser.— 1, Arabia albida 

fl.-pl.; 2, Saxifraga Camposi; 3, Ajuga reptans; 4, 

Rhodiola rosea.- T. D.—l. Berberis (Mahonia) Aqui- 

folium; 2, Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.; 3, Pyrus Malus 

floribunda; 4, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.-B. F. IF.—The 

dwarf Furze (Genista hispanica).— -Ilebridece .—The 
specimens are very poor, and it is impossible to name 
with any certainty. 1, Pyrus Malus, probably flori- 
j bunda; 2, Specimens insufficient; 8, Evidently a Cory- 
i dalis; 4, Azalea, must see flowers; 5, Funkia ovate 

varlegata; 6, Salvia sp.- R. R. P .—Spirsea canescens 

(syn. S. flagellate).- T M. Brooks.— Daphne rupes- 

tri«.- A. M. W’.—Quite impossible to name' from 

such a scrap as you send.- Mrs. W. R. Young.— 

The double Meadow Baxifrage (8a.\ifraga granulate 
fl.-pl.); 2, Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconiti- 

folius fl.-pl.). - Col. Fetherstonhaugh.—The purple 

Beech.- A. B.—l, Spiraea arguta; 2, Viburnum 

Tinus lucidum; 3, The Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
: Opulus sterile); 4, Pyrus Maius floribunda.- J. B.— 

1, Saxifraga pyramidalis; 2, Cyperus alternifolius; 8, 
Scilla cnmpanulata alba; 4, Saxifraga granulate fl.-pl. 
- G. /{.—1, The dwarf Furze (Genista hispanica); 

2, Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus); 3. Forsythia sua- 

pensa; 4, Staphylea colchica.- J. Brown.—I, Mus- 

cari comosum; 2, Limnnnthes Douglasi; 3, Pole¬ 
mon him coeruleum; 4, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl.- L. Mill. 

—1, Phlebodium nureum; 2, Pteris serrulate cristate; 

3, Adiantum cuneatum; 4, Adiuntum gracillimum.- 

P. IP.—1, Ribes aureum; 2, Daphne Laureola; 8, 

Prunus Padus.- II. S.—l, Fritillaria Melengris; 2, 

Muscari comosum monstrosum; 3, Ornitliogalum 

nutans; 4, Mertensla virginica.-IF. B.—l, The 

Foam-flower (Tinrella cordifolia); 2, Sedum Lydium; 

3. Phlox eetacca var.; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides.- 

West Yorks.—1, Tellima Menziesi; 2. Tellimn grand!* 

flora.- Musk.— 1, Geum coccineum; 2, Lychnis dioica 

fl.-pl.; 3, Pulmonaria azurea probably, specimens too 

poor to name with certainty.- C. A. IF. Cottrill.— 

1, Smilnx aspera; 2, The Creeping Bugle (Ajuga 

1 reptans).- J. W. Morley.—l, Saxifraga Camposi; 2, 

Saxifraga Rhei superba; 8, Saxifraga Rhei; 4 , 

Aubrietia deltoidea.- S. J. Wake.— 1, The Crosswort 

Galium (Galium Cruelata); 2, Wood Sanicle (Sanicula 
europtea); 8, Good King Henry (Chenopodium bonus 

Henricus); 4, Sisymbrium officinale.-IF. A. East.— 

Phlox subulate Nelsoni.-Lina Cunningham.— 

Clematis montana.-No. t, Ireland.—1, Helianthe- 

mum sp., must have flowers; 2, Mespilus Smith!. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 
—List ol Indoor Plants. 
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We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Omphalodes nitida.— A eliort time ago I 
bought a plant of Omphalodes nitida. It is 
now in bloom, and I find the flowersjire iden¬ 
tical with those of Omphalodes verna. The 
leaves may be a little more shining, but the 
difference is very slight. I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me if I have got the 
right plant. From some letters in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated a short time ago, there 
seems some uncertainty as to the true O. 
nitida. Does it like a sunny aspect?—M. A. 

Cream Cups (Platystemon californicus).— 
This pretty plant has a pleasant habit of 
sowing itself where it has once been grown, 
and I find it is quite welcome in May among 
the graceful flowers. From the greatest 
country known to us for annuals, this one is 
the most precious. It grows all over the 
foot-hills and plains and rocky places of Cali¬ 
fornia, and is quite happy in our soil. It 
belongs, I think, to the Poppy family, but 
has not a trace of their often coarse features. 
— W. 

The Moonlight Broom.— Cytisus prsecox 
often receives this name, but I have been 
told that it is properly applicable to the pale- 
coloured variety of the common Broom (Cy¬ 
tisus Scoparius pallidus). This is a nice 
variety for the garden, although, when pass¬ 
ing off, the flowers become a little dingy in 
colour. Admirers of the Brooms who do not 
know this variety should secure it for their 
gardens, although my own tastes lead me to 
prefer C. praccox. I can find room for both 
of these and a good many other Brooms, few 
of which are undeserving of consideration.— 
Ess. 

London Pride. —In your issue of May 20th 
I was glad to see “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers ” speaking so well of the London 
Pride. My house is situated on the edge of 
a high cliff above the sea; in front is a 
bank faced with rough stone, the bank is 
about 4 feet high by 2 feet broad, and about 
60 feet long. All along the top of this bank 
is planted London Pride, which now is in 
full bloom. The effect of the delicate pink 
haze against the brilliant blue of the sea is 
wonderfully beautiful, and one realises that, 
though so common and easily grown, London 
Pride is a truly beautiful plant.—E. M. A., 
Port Patrick, N.B. 

Arabia 8turi.— One would like to know 
something more of the pretty little Arabia 
Sturi, which is devoid of most of the coarse¬ 
ness which, with all their beauties, exists in 
practically all the Rock Cresses. We are 
told that A. Sturi is of garden origin, and that 
it is a hybrid. One would almost imagine 
that A. proeurrens may have been one of the 
parents, but in the absence of information 
this is only a surmise. Be that as it may, 
this little Rock Cress is, perhaps, the most 
attractive of the genus to the alpine lover. 
Its nice little shiny-leaved rosettes and the 
neat heads of white flowers, combined with a 


low-growing, tufted habit, render it fit for 
association with plants of a character gene¬ 
rally considered too select for the company of 
an Arabia. It is easy to cultivate, too, and 
on a level spot in the rock garden, not too 
high up, it will give annual pleasure in April 
and May.—S. A. 

The purple Broom and its varieties.— 

Dwarf shrubs are valuable for the rock gar¬ 
den, and a fair representation of the Cytisnses 
should be among the occupants of any place 
worthy of the name. When considering 
which of the Brooms can be introduced, room 
ought to be given to one or more of the varie¬ 
ties of Cytisus purpureus, a nice, low-growing 
plant, which is of much merit. The typical 
C. purpureus is a neat-growing shrub of 
rather spreading habit, and giving in May 
and June a number of pretty purple flowers. 
There is also a white variety (C. purpureus 
albus), which some think highly of, but the 
best of the set is C. purpureus incarnatus, 
which is rather more erect in its growth, and 
has pretty flowers, more pinkish or red than 
those of the type.—S. Arnott. 

Double Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander.— 
Visitors to the recent show held at the 
Temple could not fail to notice the exhibit of 
this, undoubtedly the best of the double 
varieties of the Marguerite yet introduced. 
The flowers were large, pure-white, and 
almost as double as those of a Pvrethrum. 
Those who know the so-called double varie¬ 
ties previously introduced will thus under¬ 
stand what a great advance has been mode 
in the doubling of the flowers of this popular 
and indispensable plant for spring decora¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, conservatory, and 
the home. I prefer the single variety, but 
there are occasions when pure-white flowers 
are required, and then the blooms of this 
double kind will be found very useful.— 
A. W. 

Begonia kewensis.— This is one of the 
shrubby members of the genus, and forms a 
freely-branched specimen clothed with neat 
leafage. The shoots are naturally drooping, 
and when weighed down with their com¬ 
paratively large clusters of pure white flowers, 
which are borne in great profusion, this cha¬ 
racter is, of course, even more pronounced. 
The shoots will hang down for a distance of 
18 inches or 2 feet. Its flowering period ex¬ 
tends over a great part of the late spring and 
summer months. An award of merit was 
given it by the Royal Horticultural Society 
about three years ago. It was, I believe, 

I raised at Kew, but was, I suppose, an acci¬ 
dental hybrid—at all events, in the Kew 
Hand List it is bnly described as of garden 
origin. Grown in pots, tied upright to a 
stake, and then allowed to dispose its 
secondary branches in their natural semi- 
pendulous manner, it also forms a pleasing 
specimen.—K. R. W. 

Ribes Lobbl .—Among the more uncommon 
shrubs noted at the Temple Show was this 
Ribes, which, though decidedly less showy 
than Ribes epeciosum or Ribes sanguineum, 
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is very distinct. Ribes Lobbi is a native of 
California, and belongs to the Gooseberry 
section of the genus. The young shoots are 
freely clothed with bristles, while the 
branches are spiny. The flowers are of a 
deep reddish-purple colour, and in shape 
suggest those of a Fuchsia. The spreading 
calyx lobes, however, give it a decidedly dis¬ 
tinct appearance. Of the Gooseberry section 
it as an ornamental subject certainly ranks 
next to R. speciosum. Lobb’s Ribes may be 
sought for in vain in most nurseries. Like 
R. speciosum, it is quite hardy, but is most 
satisfactory in a sunny spot. 

Davidia involucrata.— The most interest¬ 
ing thing among hardy trees and shrubs at 
the Temple Show was some flowering sprays 
of this Davidia. The large white bracts were 
decidedly in evidence, but, taken altogether, 
I am inclined to think that the first-class cer¬ 
tificate was awarded more for the reputation 
the Davidia enjoys, and its future possibili¬ 
ties, than from its ornamental qualities, as 
there shown. True, cut sprays of deciduous 
trees and shrubs from the open ground do 
not, as a rule, lend themselves to exhibition, 
as they in most cases flag so quickly. That 
such a keen judge as Mr. Wilson was im¬ 
pressed with this Davidia when growing in 
a state of nature is sufficient proof that under 
the conditions prevailing in China it must be 
a good thing, but its value here has yet to be 
shown. Still, time may prove that it is well 
worth the certificate.—X. 

A new Nectarine. —At the Temple Show, 
Messrs. T. Rivers and Son staged trees in 
pots of a couple of unnamed Nectarines. 
One of these, exhibited last year for the first 
time, showed remarkably rich-scarlet colour¬ 
ing, that being its dominant feature. At the 
recent show, however, a seedling was geen 
fruiting with great freedom, a*nd one of the 
earliest to mature of all Nectarines, the fruits 
of which are richly flavoured. That is, of 
course, a real gain. The variety had for 
parents the Old Dryden and Early Rivers; 
and as it fruits some ten days earlier than 
Cardinal, so far one of the earliest to ripen 
its fruits, this seedling should prove to be 
a real gain. Later, when grown under more 
natural conditions in a cool-house, fruits are 
to be submitted to the Fruit Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, when it is 
hoped Its present flavour will then be even 
more prominent. So much has its fruits dur¬ 
ing the past been sacrificed to size and ap¬ 
pearance that the advent of any that is 
specially remarkable for flavour must merit 
full appreciation.—A. D. 

Coelogyne Dayana.— A fine specimen of 
this Coelogyne, bearing fifteen spikes and 480 
flowers, was shown by Mr. Harry Dixon, 
Spencer Park Nursery, Wandsworth Com¬ 
mon, at the Temple Show. It is not remark¬ 
able for size of flower or brilliancy of colour¬ 
ing, as many of the more recent Orchids are, 
but from the pendulous nature of the racemes 
it forms an exceedingly graceful object, 
while the flowers, with their varying tints 
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of yellow and brown, are very pretty and 
well repay close inspection. It is a native 
of Borneo, from whence it was introduced in 
1884, and in its specific name perpetuates 
the memory of a most enthusiastic Orchid 
amateur of that period. From the pendulous 
nature of the racemes this Coelogyne suc¬ 
ceeds better when treated as a basket-plant 
than when grown in pots. Such a specimen 
as that referred to should serve to direct 
attention to the fact that some of the less 
showy Orchids are the most graceful, among 
them being this Coelogyne, two or throe 
allied kinds, the pretty little Dendrochilums, 
and others. 

Magnolia parviflora. —Some examples of 
this, plentifully sprinkled with their charm¬ 
ing blossoms, were very noticeable at the 
recent Temple Show. Magnolia parviflora 
is of ehrub-like growth, the sturdy branches 
being clothed with leaves, each from 4 inches 
to 6 inches in length, dark green, and quite 
smooth on the upper surface, but somewhat 
pubescent beneath. The flowers, which are 
each from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, 
are pure white, with a central cluster of sta¬ 
mens. When first expanded, these form a 
compact tuft, but they afterwards spread out 
quite flat, and form a disc an inch or so 
across in the centre of the flower. They are 
of a bright crimson tint, which serves to in¬ 
tensify the spotless purity of the rest of the 
flower. Magnolia parviflora is generally re¬ 
ferred to as a native of Japan, but Professor 
Sargent, in his “Forest Flora of Japan,” in¬ 
cludes it with many other plants as being only 
cultivated in Japan, and really natives of 
China and Corea. At all events, it was ori¬ 
ginally sent to this country from Japan, 
where it is grown in considerable numbers. 

Rhabldothammis Solandrl.— The Ges 

neraceous family is an extensive one, but 
very few of its members can be regarded as 
of a shrubby nature. By far the best-known 
is Mitraria ooccinea, a native of South 
America, which forms a free-growing speci¬ 
men of a somewhat rambling nature, and is 
at home when furnishing the pillar of a 
greenhouse or ih some similar position. The 
scarlet flowers are of an inflated tubular 
shape. From this the Rhabidothamnus, in 
general appearance, differs w idely. It forme 
a neat, rather upright-growing shrub, whose 
slender twrig® are clothed with greyish- 
coloured bark, while the leaves are small, 
nearly round, distinctly toothed, and veined 
on the undersides. The flowers are by no 
means showy, yet they are very curious, and 
well repay close inspection. In form they 
are somewhat like those of a Tydaea, while 
the colour is a distinct reddish-orange, with 
brownish stripes in the interior. This 
Rhabidothamnus is a native of New Zealand, 
and was first put into commerce by M. Le- 
moine, of Nancy, in the autumn of 1903. It 
is just now in flower in the temperate-house 
at Kew.—X. 

A wild goldendeaved Bramble.— Whilst 
driving in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford 
one day in mid-May. I noticed a large, pale 
patch towards the far end of a tall hedge 
which ran at right angles to the main road. 
It was evidently not a flowering shrub ; and 
on walking to the end of the hedge (which 
was 8 feet or 9 feet high), I was delighted 
to discover a very fine and flourishing 
Bramble, with handsome gold leaves. It had 
rambled almost to the top of the hedge, 
where its leaves were very large, each 
measuring 2£ inches in length by 2 inches in 
width, and in this upper region were of a 
pure golden-yellow', whilst those lower down 
were smaller by | inch each way. and w ? ere 
mottled with green to a considerable extent. 
I do not know whether variegated or yellow 
forms of the commoner species of Rubus are 
cultivated in gardens, but as a wild plant, 
I imagine the variety here described must be 
very rare. The hedge in which it occurs 
separates two arable fields, and there are no 
buildings of any sort close by, so that this 
pretty Bramble enn hardly be an escape 
from cultivation.— G. H. Raynor. 

Pretty €aloeolariae. — Quite an extensive 
group of Calceolaria Clibrani, at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on May 
9th, served to show its freedom of flowering 


and elegance of growth compared with Cal¬ 
ceolarias in general. Those who complain 
of the lumpiness of most of the garden varie¬ 
ties of Calceolarias have no cuusc to find 
fault with Calceolaria Clibrani in this re¬ 
spect, as it forms a loose, informal specimen, 
while the blossoms, of a more slender nature 
than in the garden varieties of Calceolarias 
in general, are of a self golden-yellow tint. 
Another Calceolaria which has gained many 
admirers within the last two or three years 
is Golden Glory, a cross between the (for the 
most part) hardy Calceolaria plantaginea and 
a garden variety. In Golden Glory the 
flowers are of a rich golden-yellow colour, 
and are borne over a lengthened period. It 
has proved hardy in many districts, and both 
for flowering out-of-doors or for the decora¬ 
tion of the greenhouse, is justly valued. A 
cross between the two above-named kinds — 
namely, Clibrani and Golden Glory—has 
been raised, and named Buttercup. This was 
also shown at the meeting on May 9th. It is 
very free-flowering, grows from 15 inches to 
18 inches high, and is in no way stiff or for¬ 
mal in habit. The flowers are yellow, dotted 
freely on the undersides—in fact, this dotting 
is far more pronounced than in either of the 
varieties from whence it has sprung. 

Reseda alba. —In the Southcofce gardens of 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, are the 
remains of an old hollow wall. It is about 
3 feet in height. When there recently, I 
noted with some surprise, growing on top of 
this wall, large plants of a perennial Mig¬ 
nonette in full bloom. The larger plants 
were some 18 inches through and in bloom. 
The long spikes of pure white flowers stood 
up some 1C inches in height. The variety is 
Reseda alba, and was brought .from Germany 
by Mr. Leonard Sutton. It has all the 
growth, leafage, and character of our wild 
Mignonette (Reseda lutea), but is quite a 
hardy perennial. It is not perfumed, but 
none the less, growing as it was on the top 
of this low, hollow wall, the plants made 
very attractive objects. I believe many who 
have old walls or ruins or rockwork in their 
gardens would delight to have such a plant. 

-A. D. 

[This is a Mediterranean species, intro¬ 
duced many years ago into our cottage gar¬ 
dens, and, as an outcast from them, appears 
to have become naturalised in some parts of 
the south coasts of England and Ireland.— 
Ed.] 

Berberls congestiflora hakeoldes. Judg¬ 
ing by remarks overheard when this distinct 
Barberry was shown among a mixed collec¬ 
tion of flowering shrubs on May 9th, it was 
by many regarded as a decided novelty. Such, 
however, is by no means the case, for it was 
first sent home by Richard Pearce when tra¬ 
velling in Chili on behalf of Messrs. Veitch in 
1801. There is no danger of confounding 
this species with nny other, as it is in every 
way so distinct. It will reach a height of 
6 feet to 8 feet, and branches but sparingly. 
The leaves nre of a hard, leathery texture, 
and furnished with spiny teeth along the 
margin. In size the leaves vary considerably, 
some being a couple of inches in diameter, 
while others are not more than half that size. 
A notable feature, too, is the fact that some 
of the leaves have long stalks, while others 
are almost, if not quite, stalkless. When in 
bloom it is very striking, the flowers being 
borne in dense globose clusters from the axils 
of the leaves, and are disposed for a consider¬ 
able distance along the branches. The 
colour of the blooms is rich golden-yellow. 
This Barberry is quite hardy. 

Dlervllla Middendorfiana.— This DierviHa, 
when in flower, differs widely from the 
ordinary garden Diervillas, or Weigel as, as 
they are often called, for the blossoms are 
yellow'. It is not, however, the only yellow- 
flowered species, for D. sessilifolia bears 
blooms of that hue, but the plants cannot 
be confused, for whereas the blossoms of D. 
sessilifolia are small and borne in many- 
flowered inflorescences, those of D. Midden¬ 
dorfiana equal in size those of the larger 
forms of I), hybrida. The species under 
notice is found in Siberia and other parts oT 
Northern Asia. Tt forms an upright bush, 
the flowers being borne in clusters of four or 


five, and terminating the short shoots from 
! axillary buds. They have somewhat of the 
, appearance of Foxglove flowers in shape, but 
i are sulphur-yellow in colour, with purple 
j markings in the throat. Though its home is 
i in such a northerly region, it is not very 
hardv, for, like some Manchurian plants, it 
; starts into growth prematurely, and the 
young shoots fall a prey to late frosts. This 
year has been favourable to its development, 
and the shrub bloomed finely during the 
first half of May. Like other Diervillas, it 
may be planted in loamy soil, and is easily 
increased by means of soft cuttings during 
late spring and early summer.—D. 

New Hydrangeas.— A great number of 
new Hydrangeas have been put into com¬ 
merce within the last few years, but it must 
be said that some of them greatly resemble 
each other. Several were noted at the recent 
Temple Show, the most numerous, and at 
the same time one of the best, being Mme. 

, Emile Moullicre, which was given an award 
' of merit last year and again this spring by 
j the Royal Horticultural Society. This ap- 
| pears to have become a general favourite, its 
i most notable feature being the massive heads 
of white flowers. At the same time as Mme. 
Emile Moullicre, which was given an award, 
the variety Ornement was similarly honoured, 
but it does not seem to have become so gene¬ 
rally cultivated as the other, though a few 
good examples were met with. Two varie¬ 
ties—Bouquet Rose, said to have been ob- 
: tained by crossing Hydrangea rosea and II. 
Otaksa monstrosa, and Mile. Renee Gaillard 
— were at the Temple placed before the Floral 
Committee, but neither of them secured an 
award. Bouquet Rose has very large heads 
of ’rose-coloured blossoms, a good deal 
| like those of the common kind, while 
| the flowers of Mile. Renee Gaillard 
j are large, distinctly toothed, and borne in 
; massive clusters. The latest variegated- 
| leaved variety, nivalis, was also noted in 
! bloom, but the flowers are not particularly 
attractive. There was plenty of blue Hy- 
j drangeas, but this tint is simply a matter of 
! culture. That variety of the North American 
i II. arborescent? known as grandiflora, which 
| is characterised by large heads of pure white 
sterile blooms, is becoming a general 
favourite, and for flowering thus early it is a 
formidable rival to H. paniculata grandi¬ 
flora.-X. 

Variegated rubbi8h.— I hate variegation 
j in garden plants, and whether the people 
I who sold me some plants knew that, and 
! whether they wanted to “pull my leg,” as 
! the saying is, I do not know. But someone 
from whom I ordered plants sent me, to 
‘‘compensate for carriage,” a dozen of the 
variegated form of Bishop’s Weed. The green 
form of this is the most accursed weed that 
ever afflicted Britain, and the variegated one 
would in time have turned into the green one 
I had I not put it on the fire. I once knew a 
' man who went about England looking for 
| variations in our wild plants, and, I think, 

; got a good many of them and sent them out 
to the nurseries. I hope by this time he has 
ceased his evil work and gone to his fathers. 
There could not be a more stupid thing than 
increasing the horrors of variegation in our 
gardens, whether bv means of native plants 
or otherwise. I have burnt all my variegated 
Privets, and I advise all your readers to do 
, the same.—R. 

| —— In your issue of May 20th, “W.” 

■ writes regarding variegated plants;—‘‘I see 
someone maundering . . . about not being 

| able to get some variegated rock plant. I 
hope he will fail to do so. Anything in worse 
' taste than introducing variegation among the 
beautiful plants of the rock garden I can¬ 
not imagine,” etc. Surely *‘W.” is a little 
hard on maunderers and variegation ! I do 
not, as a rule, eare for variegated plants, 
but there are a few in favour of which an 
exception mav he made to the general rule. 
Does not “W.” consider Veronica gentian- 
oides variogata worthy of a place in the 
' garden? And even Miss Jekyll—generally 
1 considered a good authority on such subjects 
i —owns to liking and having the Arabia 
j lucida variegata in her rock garden. I write 
I as a very humble, but enthusiastic, amateur, 
i and am open to correction.—E. M. A. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE LADY HILLINGDON. 

This valuable early forcing variety was firet 
exhibited in March, 1910, when it gained an 


long time. During April and May of the 
present year Lady Hillingdon has been ex¬ 
hibited in superb condition by Messrs. George 
Mount and Sons, Canterbury, the great 
length of flower-bud and size, for a Tea 
variety, creating considerable surprise. The 
colour is buff yellow, merging into palest re¬ 
fined orange on the outer petals. The long 
and strong stems denote exceptional vigour, 


beautiful trusses of small white flowers do 
not cease from the time it commences flower¬ 
ing until frost 6ets in. It is true that both 
the tvpe and Delight do not open until the 
middle of July, but they are perpetual after 
that. I am at one with Mr. Burton in respect 
of too much use of two or three well-known 
varieties. Good as they are, their beauty 
would be enhanced by greater variety. i 



Rose Lady Hillingdon. 


award of merit. Since that time no Rose of ; 
recent times save Liberty or Richmond, per¬ 
haps, has sprung into greater popularity, and | 
certainly no modern-raised variety has so 
much improved on acquaintance. When first | 
exhibited, fears were abundantly expressed 
that the flowers were too meagrely supplied 
with petals, and prophecies were made that 
it would not stand. The flowers shown in , 
the picture, however, are quite characteristic, 
and the bud state remains good Tor quite a 
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the well-poised flowers and colour giving 
character and distinctness. E. H. J. 

Rose notes.— In the interesting notes from 
“F. H. Burtou,” on page 286, he doubts the 
value of perpetual-flowering Wichuraiana 
Roses. If your correspondent will try Mme. 
Alice Gamier, pink and pale orange'on yel¬ 
low ground, I tnink he will agree it is more 
perpetual than most climbers. Then there 
is the original species of Wichuraiana, whose 


i would like to have seen Ard’s Rover included. 
This is a magnificent Rose—an intensely 
deep crimson and maroon—large, beautifully 
formed, long buds, very free, sweet-scented, 
and with handsome foliage. In contrast to 
this is the pure white climbing Aimee Y’ibert. 
Both deserve a place. Apropos of “ Hop- 
manure ” (page 292), I find it is one of the 
very best manures for Roses, as well a6 the 
various subjects mentioned in “ E. B. S.’s” 
note. I have used it both for pot plants and 
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in the open, with most satisfactory results. 
It is easily applied, and less objectionable 
than many manures.—P. U. 


SHY-BLOOMING ROSES. 
Although some Roses are shy bloomers, I 
cannot help thinking this is the result of our 
own treatment. Extra vigorous growers 
need more rational culture, and then many of 
them are the freest-blooming of all. Even 
with the repeated advice to prune strong 
growers on a different basis, we still find too 
many instances where they are treated in 
the old style. So long as the young wood is 
cut away simply because it did not flower, so 
long shall we find the same complaint of shy¬ 
blooming. Then, again, such varieties are 
often placed in a position that much of the 
wood produced later in the season cannot 
ripen in an ordinary autumn. I allude to a 
partially shaded, sheltered, and moist posi¬ 
tion. liere the shoots continue to grow until 
quite a sharp frost arrives. Put in a more 
open aspect, much better-matured growth 
might bo obtained, with the natural result of 
rtiore flowers. Even if we take the dwarfer 
rowers, and enforce rest before the wood 
as begun to mature somewhat in a natural 
state, wc find fewer flow'ers follow. Some of 
the extra strong and rather tender varieties, 
like Climbing Devoniensis and Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, also Lamarque and the 
Banksians, should have a warmer and cer¬ 
tainly drier root^un than many afford them, 
which will induce a better ripening. 

Judicious thinning, so as to help the 
longer rods and allow of more air and light 
among them, has much to do with the quan¬ 
tity of flowers in the future. Not only does 
a warmer and drier position assist in ripen¬ 
ing, but it also protects against winter and 
early spring frosts, and I think we may take 
it the most of our so-called shy bloomers are 
among the tender Roses. A. P. 


EARLY ROSES. 

Owing to the growing weather of the past 
two or three weeks, our Roses have come on 
very rapidly, and I have Mine. Falcot, Reve 
d'()r, Gloire de Dijon, and Tea Rambler in 
bloom upon a warm wall. Many others will 
soon follow, but there is a distinct charm 
about the first Roses that does not come when 
there is plenty to pick and choose from, and 
also of far better quality. Some beds of 
Scotch Briers will be a mass of flower before 
these notes appear, as they are already open¬ 
ing freely. Among the earliest we must in¬ 
clude the Copper and Yellow Austrian Briers. 
Persian Yellow and llurrisoni are also very 
early. The Rugosas are among the first to 
open with me, especially the pretty double 
whites, Mrs. Georges Bruant and Blanc 
Double de Courbet. The latter is one of the 
purest whites. By the way, maggot is rather 
prevalent upon this class, but I am not aware 
of any other failing with the Rugosa Roses. 
Siniea Anemone, very beautiful in a warm 
corner of the garden, is somewhat tender, 
and, being very early, is often injured. 
Several of the Chinas are very early, and so 
are the Polyanthas, both from the climbing 
and dwarf-growing sections. Eleetra is one 
of our climber or pillar Roses already coming 
into flower. This is golden-yellow as the 
hud is bursting, but, unfortunately, goes 
much lighter with age. 1 think it is much 
more tender than the newer Goldfinch, which 
is untouched by last season's frost here. Gold¬ 
finch is a better grower, and not at all un¬ 
like in colour. One of the earliest whites is 
Waltham Bride, pale buff when young, but 
milk-white with age. This makes a capital 
pillar Rose, flowering in trusses throughout 
its length. Not only is it very showy, but it 
carries deep green foliage in nbundance, and 
is fragrant. Carmine Pillar is already 
showy. Early in June we get the beautiful 
Wichuraiana hybrids, Alberic Barbier and 
Rene Andre, in flower. Francois Foueard, 
Gardenia, Robert Craig, and Jersey Beauty 
are very early yellows. The first three are 
doubles, while the lust is a large-flowered 
single, that will please wherever the more 
tender siniea Anemone fails. Aglaia and 
Gruss an Znbern are two of the earliest 
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Ramblers, the former having large trusses 
of canary-yellow flowers and the latter im¬ 
mense corymbs of snow-white blossoms. Both 
open early in June. Bar le Due very closely 
resembles Tea Rambler, while Daniel La- 
combe, Leuchtstern, Nymph, and the old 
Polyantha grandiflora are other strong 
growers fast coming into flower. P. U. 


ROSES ON PORCHES. 

Few sights are more pleasing than a Rose- 
covered porch. It need not bo all Roses— 
indeed, the mixture of Honeysuckle or 
Clematis is often an improvement. This is 
particularly the ease when Clematises of the 
Jackmani section are used, seeing the whole 
of the wood ca.n be cut away when pruning 
the Roses, while they also produce the 
greater part of their blossoms at a time when 
the bulk of the Rose flowers is past. At 
the present day I fear we are apt to err on 
the side of primness with our plants over 
porches and archways. Much of the charm 
is lost unless the plants are allowed to grow 
more freely. I do not mean quite neglected, 
but far more tying and trimming are done 
than are necessary. We also need to feed 
freely where such strong growers are con¬ 
cerned. One may imagine there is not much 
of this done in the case of the cottage 
porches that are such a delight in some rural 
districts, but careful observation W’ill prove 
the owner frequently empties some 6ullage 
water around them or collects a few’ fresh 
horse-droppings from the roadway. It might 
be w’orth while to note a few of the happy 
combinations secured on these cottage 
porches, probably without any preconceived 
idea or plan of the owner. I have gained 
several useful hints in this way. What 
makes a cottage even more pleasing is the 
careless way the plants are allowed to grow— 
often partly over the wall, or, it may be, 
over a window or upon a portion of the low 
roof. 

So far as varieties of Roses go, we have a 
very wide choice. It is not so much the size 
and quality of the individual flowers that is 
wanted as a free ami graceful habit of 
growth. 8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose-leaves unhealthy.-Will you kindly toll 
mo what is the matter with these llose-leaves? lliey 
are from treeo in pots under glass. The plants have 
been-carefully top-dressed, and treated in every way 
as I have done them for years past, except 1 have 
added this year a proportion of burnt ashes from 
garden refuse. Amonc*t sixty or seventy pots, per¬ 
haps half of them have been attacked, and although 
tlie flower-buds are fully formed, tluy appear to have 
been arrested. I have now put the Roses outside, 
and I find that the blight- still goes on. I used some 
black sulphur, also, to try and stop it, but it did not 
have anv good elfeet. In nn*t eases the blight 
rbowed itself first at the ends of the leaves, and 
spread quickly from leaf to leaf. In potting them 1 
have always had the soil hard pressed. I notice that 
many of the pots are very hei\y, but still seem to 
require watering. —Jos. J. Rinns. 

[Your Rose-leaves axe affected in two dis¬ 
tinct ways. The brownish-red spots are 
known as Rose-leaf-spot (Cercospora rosre- 
cola), a fungus that spreads very quickly, 
and is, unfortunately, more prevalent than 
usual this season. It is not so common under 
glass as during a wet autumn in the oj>en. 
We think your plants must have been in a 
damp and stuffy atmosphere, which con¬ 
duces to the spread of this disease. Burn nil 
the diseased leaves, and syringe the plants 
with a solution of half an ounce of potassium 
sulphide to a gallon of water. Some of the 
leaves are evidently burnt or scalded. Th s 
would happen if the plants were growing in 
too damp an atmosphere, as, we imagine, was 
the case, but more especially if the glass 
were not shaded a little. Burnt ashes are 
not suitable for pots, as the soil is apt to be 
too heavy and clog from watering. Still, we 
do not think the use of these was the cause 
of the Rose-leaJ-spot your plants are suffering 
from.] 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —Sew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tiona of oil the beat plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, lot. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
f volt., half vellum, iU&. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardkmkg Illustrated, 17, Fur nival- 
street, London, E.C. 


FERNS. 

FERNS IN WILD GARDEN. 

Miss Jekyll makes an interesting sugges¬ 
tion in Country Life as to the use of Ferns 
in the wild garden. As in many parts of the 
country, especially in the west and south, 
Ferns almost cover the ground, it would be, 
in many places, easy to use them for this 
purpose, and we might look for some charm¬ 
ing results from it, os the conditions which 
suit Ferns suit also some of our beautiful 
hardy woodland flowers. 

“ The planting of hardy Ferns should be 
one of the most beautiful forms of wild 
gardening. Though they are well suited for 
many uses in the garden proper, yet, for 
their full enjoyment in fair quantity, the 
sentiment of association with shade in woody 
places- is the one that is the most sympa¬ 
thetic. Therefore a copse, or any kind of 
woodland that adjoins or approaches garden 
ground, should form the most desirable 
setting for the Fern garden. Best of all 
w T ould be some natural pathway in a shaded 
hollow. Such a place often occurs in 
wooded land—possibly a former pack-horse 
track, or some such ancient way, that has 
long gone out of use, but that retains its 
form and has acquired a rich surface soil, 
precious for Ferns, from the accumulation of 
the decayed leaves of hundreds of years. 

“There can be no better place for the 
Fern garden. The path is not exactly 
straight, but very gently winding, after the 
usual way of a wild path that goes with the 
natural swing of the ground. When such a 
garden has to be made, it is commonly dug 
out in some roundish or oval form, with a 
raised island in the middle ; but if it is made 
like this it never loses that artificial appear¬ 
ance that is not quite in harmony with what 
is to be planted, whereas the wood-walk, 
with its shallow banks sloping up easily to 
the natural floor of the wood, provides 
exactly what is most suitable. If the banks 
do not exist and have to be made, it is 
better to dig out and remove the poorer 
subsoil than to pile anything on the sides ; 
the appearance is much better. The labour 
is not formidable, for a depth of 18 inches 
down to the path level is quite enough. 
Such a depth, with a path not more than 
4 feet wide, and the banks rising on a very 
slight convex line for from 10 feet to 12 feet, 
and then dying away into the natural w r ood- 
level, will give a quite easy and informal 
look to the place. But there may also be 
subsidiary hollows running up into the bank, 
and in making these it will generally be 
found that they should not be hollowed 
straight out of the bank, but a little diagon¬ 
ally, according to the lie of the ground and 
its natural movement. IF the wood path leads 
down to moister ground, it is all the better, 
for though the greater number of the hardy 
Ferns, both native and exotic, will do well 
on the banks, yet there are some that are 
true, bog plants. 

‘‘As in many other special kinds of garden¬ 
ing, there is no reason why, although the 
place is called the Fern garden, it should 
contain nothing blit Ferns. The same con¬ 
ditions suit many other plants, some of 
them blooming in spring when the Ferns 
have not yet made their fronds. Such are 
Snowdrops. Primroses, Daffodils, the many 
forms of Wood Anemone, and the charming 
lit Lie Wood-sorrel. In early summer there 
should be the neat little Srnilacina bifol a 
and the fairy like Trientalis, and, a little 
further back among the Ferns, in specially- 
made pockets of deep leaf-mould, groups of 
Trillium grandiflorum. The Spanish Squills, 
blue, white, and pale pink, should also be 
among the Ferns, with Uvularia grandiflora, 
Dentaria, and Woodruff, and, further back, 
Solomon’s Seal and white Foxgloves. The 
Ferns themselves should be in handsome 
masses, cleverly placed, with single plants 
suitably detached from the main groups. 
They will be mainly the native Male Fern, 
Hart’s-tongue, and the singularly beautiful 
dilated Shield Fern. The planting will have 
an all the more natural appearance if it is 
not upon the banks alone, but stretches away 
back into the wood. If the soil is light or 
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peaty, and Bracken grows spontaneously, it 
will be all the better, the planted Ferns 
joining harmoniously with the wild. 

“The smaller kinds of native Ferns, such as 
the Oak and Beech Ferns, and such as the 
pretty American Dicksonia punctilobula—a 
creeping, rooted kind that soon spreads in 
cool, peaty ground—would come to the front. 
Where the ground is raoister it will be well 
to have large clumps of Lady Fern and 
Osmunda, with the European Struthiopteris, 
again Dilated Shield Fern, Blechnum and 
two of the American species, Osmunda cinna- 
inomea and Onoclea sensibilis.” 


THE ELK’S-HORN FERN 
(Platycerium alcicorne). 

This is a most excellent subject for the 
decoration of greenhouse walls. Amongst 


they spring and fix themselves tightly to the 
wall if allowed to remain undisturbed. P. 
alcicorne, a native of Australia, does best in 
a moderately heated house. 


ORCHIDS. 


CALANTI1E VERATRIFOLIA. 
Calanthe veratrifolia is the species upon 
which the genus was founded, and the first 
Calanthe introduced nearly ninety years ago 
into this country. Its natural habitat 
spreads over an immense region in the Far 
East, extending from Japan to New South 
Wales in one direction, and from the Fiji 
Islands to Southern India in the other. 
Over so vast a range it is remarkable that 
there are but very few forms that deviate 



and. bearing yellow flowers with a red blotch 
on the lip; and C. brevicornu, with 
brownish-purple flowers and a red-purple lip 
margined with white. Then there are C. 
natalensis, C. pleiochroma, C. Textori, C. 
striata, C. furcata, and C. Domini, the last 
being the first hybrid Orchid that flowered 
in this country, and, having lilac-purple 
blooms, is a fine addition to this section. 

Under ordinary treatment, as some of 
these plants will now’ have finished flowering 
and bo about to commence growth, some re¬ 
potting will, no doubt, be necessary. These 
plants are often allowed to suffer through 
insufficient pot-room, for which there is not 
the reasonable excuse as there is with many 
Orchids, whose growth during the first 
season after removal is often a good deal in¬ 
terfered with through root disturbance, as the 
roots of these evergreen terrestrial plants do 
not adhere to the pots to such an extent as 
do the epiphytal species, consequently they 
can be turned out without the fibres being 
much multilated. When division becomes 
necessary the plants should be turned out of 
the pots, the whole of the soil carefully 
shaken aw f ay, and the roots disentangled. In 
1 this way the crowns or pseudo-bulbs can be 
separated with little or no injury to the 
roots. They are best divided into portions 
consisting of the last and two or three pre¬ 
ceding years’ growth, potting them up singly, 
or if a larger specimen is required, putting 
J two, three, or four such pieces close together 
! into pots from 8 inches to 10 inches in 
diameter, according to the size of the plant 
required. Being strong, free-rooting sub¬ 
jects, they need a good depth of compost, 
with plenty of drainage. The pots should, 
therefore, be about one-third full of broken 
crocks, over which place a little rough 
Sphagnum Moss or a thin layer of good turfy 
loam with the Grass side downwards. For a 
compost use three parts of turfy, yellow 
loam, one-eighth of leaf-mould or well-rotted 
farmyard-manure, to which add as much 
coarse silver sand as would be considered 
necessary for ordinary stove or greenhouse 
plants that thrive in a loamy soil. A few 
handfuls of small broken crocks intermixed 
with the soil are always advisable. Mix the 
materials w T ell together, and when potting 
keep the leading growths of the divided 
pieces well to tlie centre of the pot. Pot 
1 with moderate firmness, pressing the soil 
down with the fingers as with ordinary green¬ 
house plants, making it level on the surface, 
and allowing a good space for water. After 
the plants have been repotted do not give 
much water until the roots are active, but 
when in full growth and plenty of root 
action is apparent they must receive a liberal 
quantity. These plants require Cattleya or 
intermediate-house treatment., but they do 
not appreciate being grown too near to the 
roof glass, a rather moist, shady position on 
the stage being preferable. Grown in the 
way advised the leaves will be thick and 
leathery. Plenty of fresh air is necessary at 
all seasons of the year. 

While the plants are making their growth 
a small brown scale, which increases very 
rapidly, will attack the foliage, therefore it 
is advisable, whether scale is present or not, 
to wash the leaves periodically with a weak 
solution of soft-soapy rain-water. 


feathery Maiden hair, fragrant Heliotrope, 
and trails of Passiflora its great leathery 
fronds stand boldly out, grey-green in colour 
and singularly striking in form. Although 
these Ferns may be grown in pots if planted 
in peat and Sphagnum, the best as well as 
the most ornamental method of culture is 
that of binding them to sections of Tree- 
Fern stems or pieces of virgin cork, placing 
a little jH'at and Sphagnum between the 
plant and its support in order that its roots 
may start away freely. When these have 
once obtained a firm hold, the plants will 
increase in size year by year without any 
fresh soil being supplied' to them. A moist 
and somewhat shady position is best suited 
to their requirements. The barren fronds 
clasp the surface upon which the plants are 

f ;rown with their wide shields that become 
arger with each succeeding year, and soon 
spread beyond the stem or cork from which 
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from the type, which has flowers each about 

2 inches in diameter, the sepals and petals 
pure white, the lip also white with a yellow 
callus. Another variety has a reddish colour 
instead of the usual shades of yellow on the 
lip. The flower-spike is erect, and often 

3 feet in height.’ At the apex is the dense 
corymbose raceme of ivory-white flowers, 
which last for many weeks in perfection. It 
is said that there are two varieties of the 
yellow-eyed species, one being early winter 
flowering, and the other coming into bloom 
at the commencement of summer; but this 
is probably due more to the conditions under 
which the plants are grown than anything 
else. C. veratrifolia belongs to the evergreen 
section of Calanthes, among which there are 
several distinct species, as C. raassuca, 
similar in habit to C. veratrifolia, but with 
mauve-coloured flowers; C. curculigoides, 
about half the size of the above two species, 


M1LTONIA VEX1LLARIA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

(Reply to “ E. A. W.”) 

There are several distinct varieties of M. 
vexillaria, including M. v. Iyeopoldi, M. v. 
Memoria G. D. Owen, M. v. Daisy Haywood, 
M. v. Lambeauiana. M. v. Queen Alexandra, 
M. v. Chelsiensis, M. v. leucoglossa, M. v. 
Fairy Queen, etc. In addition to these, there 
are M. v. rubella and M. v. rubella superba, 

! which bloom about the end of July, nnd, 
although the flowers are much smaller than 
those of the type, the plants are well worth 
growing.- The flowers of M. v. rubella are 
ro6e-pink, the lip having a white space in 
front of the yellow disc, while those of the 
variety superba are identical as regards size, 
and owe their distinctness to the rich 
maroon blotch, bordered with pure white, 
on the lip. Miltonia Endreai is another of 
this class, and bears a striking resemblance 
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to M. vexillaria in general appearance. It 
is a native of Ocana, where it was discovered 
growing upon leguminous trees, but the 
plants nave always been 60 scarce, even in 
their native habitat, that it is still the rarest 
of the genus, while it is also one of the most 
difficult to import alive. It is quite distinct, 
and although the flowers, which are borne 
from three to five on a spike, are not nearly 
so large as those of M. vexillaria, they are 
equally attractive, their prevailing colour 
being a soft creamy-white, with a light red- 
purple blotch at the base of each segment. 
At the base of the lip is a blotch of bright 
yellow, the intensity of the colouring vary¬ 
ing very much in different specimens. The 
plant thrives well when treated precisely in 
the same manner as that recommended for 
M. vexillaria. It is a very free-flowering 
plant, and great care should be taken not to 
allow it to produce its flower-spikes too 
often, every alternate year being quite suffi¬ 
cient. M. Phalaenopsis was the first of the 
Columbian Miltonias that was introduced 
into European collections, having been sent 
to M. Linden’s nurseries at Brussels in 1850. 
This dwarf, compact-growing species is of 
tufted habit, and quite unlike any of the 
others of its section in appearance, the 
pseudo-bulbs being about 2 inches in height, 
the pale green leaves of Grass-like appear¬ 
ance. The flower-spikes rise from the base 
of the bulbs, and bear from one to four 
flowers, which are flat and rather more than 
21 inches in diameter, sepals and petals 
white, the lip four-lobed, the basal lobes 
short, white, with some light purple streaks, 
the anterior lobes larger, ana blotched and 
streaked with rose, a broad, irregular band 
of white running round it. 'The centre of 
the flower is marked with yellow, with rosy- 
lilac lines radiating from the middle to the 
upper portion. The shades of colour differ in 
brightness in some plants of this species, 
but want of proper light and air when the 
flowers are forming is very often the cause 
of this. The plant should be grown in the 
same house as M. vexillaria, and, instead of 
the ordinary flower pot, it prefers a shallow 
pan, so that it can be suspended close up to 
the roof-glass, where it can obtain plenty of 
light without actual sunshine. M. Roezli, 
also belonging to this section, is a native of 
the Province of Antioquia, growing on trees 
and rocks, and mostly in shade, at 1,000 feet 
to 2,000 feet elevation, so that, coming from 
a much lower altitude than M. vexillaria, it 
is advisable to grow the plant, especially in 
winter, in a warmer temperature, and where 
the atmospheric moisture exceeds that of the 
Cattleya or intermediate-houses. Its flowers 
have much the same outline as those of M. 
Phalcenopsis, and are fragrant. They vary 
greatly in the colour of their markings, some 
of the plants having pure white flowers, 
others w’hite, with a distinct dark purple 
blotch at the base of each petal, and a yellow 
blotch at the base of the labellum, while 
others are marked with yellow or orange at 
the base of each petal and labellum. The 
plants may be grown in the same way ns M. 
vexillaria, affording them rather more water 
at the root at all seasons than is needed for 
that species. 

Several beautiful hybrids have been raised 
from these species and their varieties, as 
M. Bleuana, M. St. Andre, the new Lam- 
beauiana, etc., all of them being of vigorous 
habit, free-flowering, and well worth in¬ 
cluding in the most select collection of 
Orchids. These species and hybrids are 
all epiphytes, flowering all through the 
spring and sumer months. The chief require¬ 
ments for their successful cultivation are 
plenty of light, without Bunshine, with air 
at all times,, a plentiful supply of water, and 
a moist atmosphere during the growing 
season. 

Cobsea seamless (P.).—'Your best plan Is to 
leave your plants of Cobfiea scandens alone for three 
weeks or bo until all danger of severe frosts is pa<st, 
which in your favoured neighbourhood it should be 
by that time, and then cut them down to within 
2 feet or 3 feet of the ground, when they should 
6hoot out strongly and cover the bare places you 
complain of. The only danger of cutting them down 
earlier i« that if a severe frost comes the fresh shoots 
are killed; whereas a frost which cuts the tops leaves 
sufficient vitality to make them break again. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


VARIETIES OF SCAB IN POTATOES. 
There are several so-called “scab ” diseases 
of the Potato, some of which cause wide¬ 
spread damage to the crop. Wart disease or 
“black scab,” due to Synchitrium endobio- 
ticum, Percival, is dealt with in Leaflet No. 
105, and corky scab, due to Spongospora 
scabies, Massee, is described in Leaflet No. 
232. In the present leaflet it is proposed to 
give some account of three other forms of 
“scab,” due respectively to the fungus 
Oospora scabies, Thaxter, to millipedes 
(Julus sp.), and to mechanical injury. 

Oospora scab of Potatoes. The scab 
caused by Oospora scabies is one of the most 
widespread of diseases affecting the Potato. 
The fungus usually attacks the tubers while 
young, forming scattered rough patches or 
scabs on the surface ; these patches gradually 
increase in size and number, and not infre¬ 
quently, when the tuber is full grown, its 
surface is more or less completely covered 
with scab. This scab is distinguished from 
the other forms by the presence of the para¬ 
site, which appears on the wounded portions 
as a delicate greyish bloom. The injury is 
confined to the surface of the tuber, the skin 
being broken up into fragments over the 
diseased patches. Though the market value 
is much depreciated when Oospora scab is 
present in quantity, the quality of the Potato 
is not in the least impaired for eating. The 
preventive and remedial measures which may 
be practised against this Form of scab are : — 
(1) If scabbed Potatoes are used for “seed ” 
without having been sterilised, the resulting 
crop will almost certainly be diseased, and 
in addition the fungus will pass into the soil, 
where it is capable of living for several 
years. Scabbed Potatoes may be used for 
“seed” without the slightest danger of 
spreading the disease if they are immersed 
for two hours in a solution consisting of 
1 pint of commercial formalin (-formalde¬ 
hyde, 40 per cent.) mixed with 36 gallons of 
water. The Potatoes should then be spread 
out to dry, when they may be cut and 
planted in the usual manner. Great care 
must be taken, after Potatoes have been 
treated as above, that they are not placed in 
sacks or hampers that have contained scabbed 
Potatoes. (2) Land that has produced 
scabbed Potatoes is certain to be infected 
with fungus, and should not be planted with 
Potatoes for several years afterwards ; Beet, 
Swedes, Carrots, and Cabbages are also 
attacked by the fungus, and should, there¬ 
fore, not follow a crop of diseased Potatoes. 
Cereals may be sown with safety on infected 
land. (3) In the case of gardens and small 
allotments, where Potatoes are of necessity 

f rown every year, the trendies in which the 
‘otatoes are planted should be sprinkled 
with powdered sulphur. (4) Lime favours the 
development of the fungus in the soil ; the 
same is true of stable-manure, night-soil. etc. 
Acid manures only should be applied to land 
that is infected. (5) Peelings from infested 
Potatoes, unless they have been boiled, 
should not be given to pigs. Burning is the 
safest, and in the end the most economical, 
method of dealing with them. (6) Nitrate of 
potash, at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre, has 
proved beneficial. 

Scab due to mechanical injury.— This 
type of scab resembles the scab produced by 
the fungus Oospora scabies in the very super¬ 
ficial nature of the scare, which often cover 
the greater portion of the surface of the 
tuber, and are entirely due to mechanical 
irritation of the skin of the Potato during 
the early stage of growth. The most general 
cause of irritation is the presence of ashes 
in the soil, and it is very prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of towns where night-soil is 
used as a manure. In an experiment con¬ 
ducted at Kew for the purpose of proving the 
correctness of this statement, twelve Potatoes 
free from scab of any kind were planted in 
soil mixed with ashes. A second row parallel 
with the first, planted in soil containing no 
ashes, acted as a control. When the crop 
was lifted, all the Potatoes grown in the land 
containing ashes were badly scabbed, whereas 


those grown in the land not containing ashes 
were free from scab. This experiment has 
been repeated on several occasions with simi¬ 
lar results. In addition to ashes, certain 
climatic conditions favour the formation of 
the scab under consideration. During a dry 
period, the surface of the quick-growing 
tubers presses against the comparatively un¬ 
yielding soil, with the result that the skin is 
injured. As such injured tubers continue to 
increase in size, the original minute scars are 
stretched w ider and wider,and become bounded 
bv a somewhat raised border of wound-cork,the 
result being 6cab. ThiB type of scab i6 often 
very prevalent on Potatoes grown in sharp 
sandy soil during a dry season. Unless com¬ 
plications follow, the injury caused is slight, 
as the wounds are only “skin deep,” and 
such scabbed Potatoes may be used for 
“sets.” In many instances, however, 
mechanical injuries to the skin enable eel- 
worms, bacteria, fungi, etc., to gain an 
entrance into the tuber, which may result in 
its complete destruction. The only means of 
preventing this type of scab consists in an 
improvement in the condition of the soil. 

Scab caused by millipedes. —Among the 
various kinds of millipedes, popularly known 
as “false wireworms,” Julus puleliellus, L., 
is the greatest enemy of growing Potatoes. 
It varies from half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length, and is not much thicker than 
an ordinary pin, pale vellowish-pink in 
colour, with a double row of crimson or pur¬ 
plish spots running its entire length. Though 
not generally a primary cause of injury, Julus 
readily takes advantage of any minute 
wound, which it quickly enlarges by feeding 
on the sound portion of the tuber. In some 
instances numerous shallow cavities are 
formed in the flesh of the Potato, and as eaeli 
wound becomes surrounded by a raised border 
of wound-cork, a scabbed appearance results. 
In other instances small holes—roughly cir¬ 
cular and of varying depth—are produced, 
whereas in some cases, as when following on 
an attack of Spongospora scabies, Mass. 
(Leaflet 232), very large cavities are formed, 
or the tuber may be completely hollowed out. 
In such cavities hundreds of millipedes are 
often present. Millipedes are often intro¬ 
duced to the land in leaf-mould or decaying 
vegetable matter. This form of scab may be 
reduced by destroying millipedes in the soil.. 
—Leaflet No. 1S7 ( rewritten ), Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Beetles injuring Broad Beans.-1 emlcxe 
specimens of two insects whirh are destroying a row 
of Broad Beans. The small beetle works at the apex 
of the growing shoote. The long insect jumps about 
with the activity of a cricket. Can you kindly name 
them for me and tell me best means of preventing 
the damage they do? -UEORGE. 

[The little beetles damaging the Beans are 
known as Bean-weevils. They also attack 
Peas and Clover. Their scientific name is 
Sitonis lineal us. They are often very trouble¬ 
some. especially where the soil is rough and 
affords hiding places for them in dull weather 
and at night. It is always well to consoli¬ 
date the soil about the plants, so as to re¬ 
move these hiding-holes as far as possible. 
The larvae, which hatch from eggs laid in 
the soil, are small white grubs, which feed on 
the roots of Clover, Peas, Beans, etc. The 
beetles hibernate in stubble and rubbish. 
Spraying the plants with paraffin emulsion 
will keep the beetles away from the plants to 
a considerable extent, and this will be the 
best measure to adopt. The other, larger 
beetle is a click beetle—the perfect insect of 
the wireworm. The best method of keeping 
this pest in check is undoubtedly constant cul¬ 
tivation, hoeing, etc. Any of the soil fumi¬ 
gants now r to be had will help to keep the 
beetles from laying eggs. The beetles them¬ 
selves are harmless.] 

Ants In Bose-bed (.4. B ).—If you can find their 
nests, and open them with a spade, then pour in 
pearl ash mixed with liquid-manure until about the 
consistency of cream, it will kill them, or you might 
try one of the soil fumigants. Open the nests and 
put in one or oilier of these fumigants, and imme¬ 
diately elose the nest again, or drive a crowbar well 
to the bottom of the nest, place one of the above 
remedies at the bottom, and elose up the hole. If 
you cannot find the ne&ts, you might make the holes 
about a foot apart. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SUMMER SNOWFLAKE 
(Leucojum ^STIVUM VAR.). 

The Snowflakes, both in spring and summer, 
come in very well for the house, as well 
as for open borders and beds. The one 
shown here is the best form of summer Snow¬ 
flake I ever saw. I got it in a nursery in 
Holland, but on writing for more they said 
they had lost it wholly, so I suppose I have 
the stock. The tendency of the Snowflakes 
to vary shows that it might be worth while 
raisers and hybridisers paying a little atten¬ 
tion to these beautiful plants. They are 


large sprays. Large utensils should be utilised 
for sprays and small branches of the flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs. Dainty individual 
sprays, if not too large, look very pretty when 
set up in narrow-necked vases. May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips are very handsome when adjusted 
in some of the more stately vases, the great 
length of the flower-stalks of the Tulips 
enabling the decorator to make a most im¬ 
posing flower-picture, and as the colours re¬ 
presented in these flowers are so numerous 
and varied, it is surprising they are not more 
freely used than is now the case. Of the 
summer-flowering subjects, there is almost 
endless variety. The noble-looking Pmony is 
now to be obtained in many pleasing shades, 


associates well with the Iris, and also with 
many other flowers. Iceland Poppies are 
already in evidence, and very pretty they are 
at this season. The charm of these flowers 
lies in the fact that the merest novice can 6et 
up the blossoms with comparative ease. The 
! colours of the flowers of the Iceland Poppies 
i never fail to make a pretty decoration. The 
i white, primrose, and orange flowers should 
preponderate in all displays. Scarlet blos¬ 
soms should be used in much less proportion, 
because they are much more effective than 
their less richly-coloured rivals. They are 
essentially flowers for some of the smaller 
trumpet vases, and they are seen to great ad- 
I vantage in many of the dainty little recep- 



The Summer Snowflake in a bronze vase. 


hardy everywhere, and do much better in 
alluvial soil, such as occurs beside a lake or 
an island in the Thames. W. 

INDOOR DECORATIONS : SEASONABLE 
NOTES. 

By the time these notes appear, very few of 
the latest of spring-flowering plants will be 
yielding blossoms sufficiently fresh for cut¬ 
ting. At the time of writing flowering trees 
and shrubs are still to be obtained, and I 
know of nothing more beautiful for decora¬ 
tion than many of the subjects that are 
within the reach of most people at the pre¬ 
sent time. The Laburnum is still very beau¬ 
tiful ; the Lilacs, too, in wonderful variety 
and colour, should be much in demand. The 
Thorns, both the pink and scarlet kinds, look 
exceedingly pretty when gathered in not over- 


and individlual blooms in tall, slender vases 
make a very dainty decoration, and three to 
six blooms in some of the larger trumpet and 
other vases never fail to make a most striking 
effect. The Irises have been extremely beau¬ 
tiful of late, and the Spanish kinds promise 
to maintain supplies of decorative material 
for some time to come. Although I always 
prefer to use its own foliage, no matter what 
may be the subject used, I fully realise the 
difficulties that arise in some instances. The 
sparse foliage of the Irises imposes on the 
decorator the necessity of procuring appro¬ 
priate foliage of another kind, and the hedge¬ 
rows teem with material of the very best. 
Those who prefer to purchase foliage from 
the florists may obtain long, bright green 
trails of some of the more interesting forms 
of the greenhouse Asparagus. A. plumosus 


tacles that are to be found in most homes. 
The spurred Columbines are exceedingly 
beautiful just now, and they promise to main¬ 
tain a supply for a long time to come. Charm¬ 
ing tones of colour are represented in these 
dainty hardy flowers. For either daylight or 
artificial light these Columbines are equally 
well suited. Their arrangement is of the 
simplest. The flowers should be cut with a 
good length of stem. 

The Pansies have been very frequently 
! used in decorations for quite a long time 
past. Many of the better varieties possess 
fine long flower-stalks, and for such blossoms 
there are many uses. So sweetly-scented are 
many of the flowers that this has come to be 
regarded as an additional charm. Contrary 
to the opinion held by most people, the Pan¬ 
sies last much longer when cut than do many 
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other flowers. I have no difficulty in keeping 
Pansy-blossoiqs fresh for three or four days, 
and even longer, during the warmest days of 
summer, and how often does a Rose look 
well after the first day? Pansies should be 
utilised for filling small vases and other re¬ 
ceptacles to be found in the homes of most 
lovers of flowers. The blossoms should be 
lightly arranged, and it is a good plan to 
confine flowers of one colour to each recep¬ 
tacle. A piece or two of Pansy foliage is a 
quite sufficient embellishment. Should this 
be scarce or difficult to obtain, the hedgerows 
will very soon provide all that is neqessary. 
Sprays of the Hornbeam, or the crimson- 
tinted sprigs of the Thorns, make ideal mate¬ 
rial for associating with these flowers, and 
this foliage lasts quite a long time. 

D. B. Crank* 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The present season has been very favour¬ 
able in most localities, and the plants have 
made excellent progress from the date the 
rooted cuttings were first potted up. Both 
in 3-inch and 5-inch or 6-inch pots develop¬ 
ment has been excellent this season, and so 
soon as the plants were stood outdoors after 
the last repotting they have done well. This 
development must be continued, and to this 
end the earliest batch of exhibition plants 
should be carefully examined, and those 
ready for the first shift treated accordingly. 
No specified date can be laid down for the 
final potting to be done, everything depend¬ 
ing upon the condition of individual plants. 
Some varieties are much more robust and 
their root-action is more vigorous than 
others, so that it is almost impossible to 6ay 
that the final shift of a collection of plants 
should be done at Whitsuntide, and so on. 
A Chrysanthemum should be finally potted 
just when it needs it. Most plants give a 
very good indication of being well rooted Ijy 
the more frequent drying of the soil. It is a 
good plan to stand the more forward plants 
by themselves, as they and those others less 
well rooted can by these means better re¬ 
ceive the attention they need. The more 
rapid drying of the soil in the pots points to 
the need of more frequently examining the 
plants during the day when the weather is 
hot and sunny • unless this be done, the 
chances are that some of the more vigorous- 
rooting plants will suffer from want of water. 
The question of 

Stopping and timing the plants has been 
giving some growers a great deal of 
concern lately, Although there are suc¬ 
cessful growers who think this matter has 
been given undue attention for several years 
past, every grower is entitled to his own 
opinion, and there is little doubt that much 
can be said on both sides. Be that as it 
may, no one can deny that, to a grower of 
exhibition blooms, everything depends on 
being able to show the flowers at their best 
on a given date, or within a certain limited 
period, and the blooms must represent the 
varieties at their best at that time. Sup¬ 
posing a grower has purchased his plants 
from a Chrysanthemum specialist, and they 
were delivered later than the usual pre¬ 
scribed period, what are the chances of the 
lants making a natural break at a date 
est suited to the peculiarities of the re¬ 
spective varieties? The chances are very 
uncertain. As a matter of fact, there is a 
very remote chance of the “ break ” bud de¬ 
veloping so late as to preclude the possibility 
of ever having flowers ready for the shows 
from buds retained at a subsequent period 
when the buds are ready for this manipula¬ 
tion. It is for such reason that every plant 
may be looked to to develop an exhibition 
bloom that stopping and timing of the plants 
are so often practised by growers. For this 
reason, therefore, ail plants that growers 
hope to procure first-crown buds from should 
have made their natural “break ” by this 
date ; if they have not yet done so, pinch 
out the point of the shoots, and take up the 
necessary number of shoots from the growths 
that subsequently develop in the axils of the 
leaves. Although it is rather late to deal 
with the plants in thiB fashion, it is better 


to do this now rather than ignore the stop¬ 
ping of the growths altogether as some have 
done in the past, and who have had to re¬ 
frain from exhibiting their Chrysanthemums 
because the blooms w r ere not ready until 
some time after the shows were past. 

Final potting. —Have reaay without 
delay a sufficient number of 8-inch, 9-inch, 
and 10-inch pots, so that pots of a suitable 
size may be utilised for each individual 
plant. These large pote used for the final 
shift should be washed quite clean. Crock 
the pots carefully, so that, as far as pos¬ 
sible, perfect drainage may be ensured. 
Oyster-shells make excellent drainage. 
Crushed oyster shells should be placed over 
the whole shells. The preparation of the 
compost needs to be done carefully and with 
due regard to the requirements of the plants 
during the nexit few months. The soil 
should be fairly rich and lasting. Good 
fibrous loam is an essential ingredient in the 
oompoet for the final shift. Should fibrous 
loam of a light kind be available, use four 
parts; if this soil be heavy, use only three 
parts, and, in addition, one part of horse- 
droppings, prepared as for a Mushroom-bed, 
one part leaf-mould, and one quarter part 
each of coarse silver sand or clean road-grit, 
mortar rubbish, and wood-ashes or crushed 
charcoal, and one-eighth part of bone-meal. 
To the foregoing add some approved manure 
in the proportion of a 5-inch potful to each 
bushel of the prepared compost. A thorough 
mixing of the heap is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and that this may be done it is a good 
plan to prepare the compost a week before 
it is actually required, and then to turn over 
the heap of soil each day. This should 
largely ensure a proper distribution of the 
ingredients. Keep the compost under cover 
in the cool, so that it can be used for potting 
without being either dry or pasty. In re¬ 
potting cover the potsherds, etc., with a 
layer of the rougher portions of the soil or 
a piece of turfy loam, which is better. Place 
a handful of soil over this in turn, and make 
this quite firm. On this the base of the 
plant should rest, keeping the surface of the 
ball of soil of the repotted plant fully an 
inch below the riln of the pot. Work the 
compost down gradually, making this quite 
firm by the aid of a wooden rammer, and 
take care that the surface-roots are not 
damaged. Arrange the plants in squares of 
a convenient size on the standing ground, 
using boards or a thick layer of ashes to pre¬ 
vent the ingress of worms. Unless the 
weather be very dry and sunny, no water 
will be required for about a day, then the 
soil should be moistened throughout, filling 
the pots to the rims each time. E. G. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cineraria. —The fading of the latest 
plants towards the end of May reminds one 
that the time for seed-sowing has again come 
round. Ordinary seed-pans should be em¬ 
ployed. These should be carefully drained, 
with a little Moss or rough leaf-soil placed 
over it before filling with about equal parts 
of loam and leaf-soil and a dash of sand. 
Press the soil down moderately firm, and 
make level; and if on the dry side, water 
through a fine rose can a few hours previous 
to sowing the seed, which needs to be evenly 
distributed and then slightly covered. The 
best position for the pans is a pit or ordinary 
garden frame having a north aspect and a 
cool ash foundation. Cover the pans with 
thick brown-paper, but examine the same 
within a week, as the seeds quickly germi¬ 
nate, when full light must be given, and the 
pans, also the surroundings, kept moist, with 
a moderate amount of fresh air at all times. 
See that slugs or caterpillars do not attack 
them; and when large enough to handle, 
prepare similar pans or shallow boxeB and 
prick out the seedlings about 3 inches apart, 
water in, keep close for two days or so, and 
shade from the sun if necessary. As soon as 
the leaves touch, carefully lift each plant 
with a large, flat label and transfer to pots 
3| inches or 4 inches in circumference, using 
less leaf-soil with a little sifted horse-drdp- 


pings or dried cow-manure, and afford 
similar treatment as advised when pricking 
out. Before the roots become matted at the 
bottom of the drainage shift into pots 
6 inches and 7 inches across, in which good 
decorative stuff can be grown. The same 
position will suit these plants until frost 
threatens, giving ample space to develop near 
the glass lights, with abundance of fresh air, 
and a bi-w eekly fumigation to keep the plants 
free of black aphis.— J. Mayne. 

Verbenas in the greenhouse.— Since the 
advent of the beautiful pink-flowered variety, 
Mias Willmott, Verbenas have been largely 
grown in pots, and charming examples of 
some of the best kinds may be 6een in the 
London florists’ shops. *At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Hociety on May 9th 
a number of lovely plant* was shown. The 
varieties represented w j ere Miss Willmott, 
rich pink ; Queen of Whites, and Princess of 
Wales, deep purplish-blue, a striking tint. 
These Verbenas were growing in pots 5 inches 
in diameter. Considering the liability of the 
Verbena to mildew, it is surprising the num¬ 
ber of fine plants that are at this season to 
be met with exposed for sale. They speak 
volumes for the thoroughness with which 
their culture is carried out by those who 
make a speciality of them. It is this spe¬ 
cialising in a limited number of subjects that 
enables the market cultivator to turn out 
plants greatly superior to those grown in a 
mixed collection. 

Propagating the Lemon Verbena.— 

There is no difficulty whatever in propagat¬ 
ing this plant if the cuttings selected for the 
purpose are taken from a plant just break¬ 
ing into growth. They are then to be had 
with a heel, and if slipped off when from 
2 inches to 3 inches in length and inserted 
round the side of 48 sized pots, filled with 
sharp, sandy soil, watered, covered with bell- 
glasses, or placed in a propagating' frame 
and kept shaded, they soon callus and emit 
roots. The soil must not be kept too wet, 
neither must it be allowed to get dry, or 
damping will ensue in the former instance, 
and in the latter the cuttings will wither 
and die. The condensed moisture which 
gathers on the inside of the bellglasses or the 
propagating frame-light, as the case may be, 
should be wiped off every morning. Where 
this popular scented-leaved plant is grown 
outdoors abundance of such cuttings are now 
to hand, as growths are being freely emitted 
both on the old and previous year’s wood. 
Some dry straw worked in among "the branches 
and the whole covered with a mat and fast¬ 
ened neatly suffices to protect this plant 
from frost with me.—A. W., Ashford , Kent. 

Elaocarpus oyaneus (syn. E. reticulatus). 
—In its native country (Australia) this 
attains the dimensions of a small tree, but, 
as shown in a group of flowering examples 
contributed by Messrs. Veitch to the Temple 
Show, it will bloom freely in the shape of 
little plants not more than 18 inches high. 
The flowers are pure white and bell-shaped, 
a particularly notable feature being the 
delicate manner in which the petals are 
fringed, reminding one somewhat m this re¬ 
spect of the little alpine Soldanellas. When 
a plant is at its best, this lace-like fringe 
is sure to attract attention. The flowers, 
moreover, are not the only claim to recogni¬ 
tion, as they are succeeded by berries, which 
assume a rich bluish-purple colour when ripe, 
and in that stage are very ornamental. 
Though very pretty when small, this Elseo- 
carpus is, perhaps, seen at its best as a 
specimen 6 feet high or thereabouts, for 
when freely laden with blossoms it forms a 
charming object. The seeds, which ripen 
readily, afford an easy means of increase, 
but plants obtained in this way do not flower 
so freely in a small state as those struck 
from cuttings, which are not at all difficult 
to root if formed of the half-ripened shoots 
and put into sandy soil in a close propagat¬ 
ing case with a gentle heat. This Elaeo- 
carpus was introduced from Australia in 
1803, and, like most plants from that region, 
it may be stood outside during the summer 
months. Especial care must at that season 
be taken that it does not suffer from want 
of water. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WILD GARDENING AT GODINGTON 
PARK. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
portion of what at one time was a waste piece , 
of ground, situated without the garden boun- ' 
dary fence, and forming part of the park. 
Some few years back it was decided to bring 
this and an adjoining tract of ground of simi¬ 
lar area within the confines of the pleasure 
grounds, the whole being some 5 acres in 
extent. As there was a good number of de¬ 
ciduous trees, and the contour of the ground 
very undulating, the decision was arrived at 
to form it into a wild garden. At one time a 
watercourse had evidently run through the 
lower part of the ground and divided the 
whole into two unequally-sized portions. This 
watercourse, when in use, discharged itself, 
no doubt, into a pond situated at the lower¬ 
most corner of the plot, but, it being dry, and 


previously mentioned on the same level. 
The path occupying the lowest level through¬ 
out, and the formation of the ground on 
either side being irregular, and rising and 
falling as it does from beginning to end, 
tho whole somewhat resembles a vaJlev in 
miniature, with undulating downs on either 
side. 

The soil in the majority of instances is a 
heavy loam, the exceptions being a black and 
rather light mixture in some of the low- 
lying portions, in which Spirieas, Trilliums, 
j Primula japonica, etc., flourish. In some of 
I the drier positions Montbretias grow and 
flower remarkably well. Here the Lenten 
Roses are quite at home, and the Plantain 
Lilies have formed themselves into large 
clumps. Space will not allow of a detailed 
list of subjects that liavo been found tc 
succeed being given, but mention must bi 
made of a large open space that is always 
reserved for Canterbury Bells. These have, 
of course, to be raised and grown elsewhere, 


IIARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Wood Anemones and Grape Hyacinths.— 
Some twenty years ago a few double and 
single Wood Anemones that were planted in 
a border have developed into a spreading 
mass. It happened that later on a Grape 
Hyacinth found its way there, and imme¬ 
diately commenced to increase by means of 
seeds. In this purely accidental way a very 
pretty combination has come about. The 
blue of tho Grape Hyacinth contrasts admir¬ 
ably with the purity of the Anemone, and 
makes a very pleasing feature so early in the 
year. The two things are quite happy in this 
intimate association. Both are cheap, and 
very easily pleased. The more parched the 
ground in summer the better they seem to 
bloom. 

Cobweb Housei.eeks.— It strikes me that 
some confusion exists with respect to the 
nomenclature of this section of the Houeeleek 
family. The plant I have grown for many 
years under the name of Sempervivum arach- 



Fart of the wild garden at Gcxlington Park, Ashford, Kent. 


there being no regular supply of water for 
the pond in question, the latter was drained, 
and, when dry, the depression was formed 
into a rockeTy, access to the surrounding 
level being gained by a flight of rough stone 
steps. The old watercourse, taking, as it 
did, a picturesque and circuitous course, was 
used as a suitable line for the making of the 
pathway. This traverses the garden from 
one end to the other, and is about 5 feet 
wide. At first it was a Grass path, but the 
turf perished wherever the shade was too 
dense, so it was finally paved with cobbles 
throughout, and access to the garden is now 
to be had in all kinds of weather. In some 
places the ground slopes gently upwards 
from the path, in others rather abruptly. 
In other parts the ground is not much above 
the level of the path, such being the case 
with the portion depicted in the illustration. 
Situated about halfway through the garden 
is a knoll planted with Bamboos and flower¬ 
ing shrubs, the southern slope of which 
reaches down to and adjoins the rockery 
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but they form such a lovely feature when in 
bloom among the long Grass that they more 
than compensate one for the trouble entailed 
in planting them afresh every autumn. 

The making of such a garden afforded an 
opportunity for the planting of spring- 
flowering bulbs on a large scale. Winter 
Aconites have now become quite naturalised, 
and are present in varying-sized groups all 
over the garden. Snowdrops are well repre¬ 
sented, and Crocuses in various colours have 
been planted by the thousand. The same 
may be said of different varieties of Nar¬ 
cissi, and when in flower they make a 
glorious show. The Narcissi in bloom on the 
right when the photograph was taken is N. 
poeticus ornatus. Since these have faded 
the air has been redolent with the rich per¬ 
fume of the Plieasant’s-eye Narcissus ; and 
so it goes on, one thing succeeding another, 
there always being something either in or 
ooming into flower more or less tho year 
round to give and maintain interest in such 
a garden. A. W. 


noideum corresponds exactly with the de¬ 
scription of S. Laggeri grown by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, and I have seen the same plant under 
the 6ame name in other gardens. That which 
I have under the name of Laggeri I obtained 
from Mr. Smith, of Newry, and it is at certain 
seasons of the year quite distinct. It has 
rather large rosettes, which at this time of 
year are strongly tinged with reddish-brown. 
Later on, when hot weather comes, this dif¬ 
ference is much less accentuated—in fact, one 
has to look carefully to find the difference be¬ 
tween them. Another species I have under 
the name of Pomeli is what one might terra 
a superior form of Laggeri. It has its cha¬ 
racteristics, but the rosettes are nearly 
double the size. Just now Laggeri—if the 
name i6 correct—is quite a handsome little 
plant ; the cobweb phase is fast developing, 
and forms a white centre to the deep-coloured 
rosettes. The contrast in colour is striking, 
and gives this Houseleek a bold and very dis¬ 
tinct appearance. Arachnoideum was intro¬ 
duced from Italy in 1699, and in the eupple- 
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men t to the “ Ilortus Britannicus,” Loudon 
gives the varieties majus and minus. Are 
these varieties in cultivation now, or have 
they, in the course of time, become so mixed 
up with the type that they are now practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable? We must remember 
that there was a time when hardy flowers 
— except in the hands of a few enthusiasts, 
who had no regard for fashion—were sadly 
neglected, and many things were lost. If 
any of your readers not possessing a rookery 
would like to grow these cobweb kinds, they 
can do so in a very simple way. Make a 
mound of soil from C inches to 9 inches high, 
and embed stones, so that the earth is well 
held together by them. Dibble in the 
rosettes near the apex, and you will see how 
lovingly they will creep over the hard, stony 
earth, and how happy they will look at all 
times of tin* year. Even the stronger-grow ing 
kinds, such as Comolli, violaeeuin, stoloni- 
Feruni, pvrenaieum, etc., will be much hap¬ 
pier in this way, and will come nearer the 
eye. 1 have of,en thought that a collection of 
Scmporvivums thus arranged would be a very 
pleasing feature. 

Semi’ekyivum triste.—Y our readers who 
may have grown this- certainly the hand¬ 
somest and most distinct member of the 
family are invited to give their experience* 

I must confess that hitherto I have failed dis¬ 
mally. Several times 1 have procured good 
plants, but always with the same result. 
Good growth is made the find season, to be 
followed the following year by the pushing 
up of a strong truss of bloom, which appa¬ 
rently exhausts the vitality of the plant, so 
that it shrivels up. 1 have been anxious to 
olu am a stock of this Scmpei vivtim, but w liat 
chance is there of doing so when it abso¬ 
lutely leluses to make offsets, and will not 
live long enough to perfect seeds? Some 
trade gr.uers must lta\e a different experience 
I'roni mine, or it would die out of commerce. 
Some hardy flowers are eccentric in their 
lil.es and dislikes perhaps this is one of 
them. I can hardly think that the treat¬ 
ment has been wrong, for side by side wiih it 
a 1 pines of various kinds live happily enough. 
It may he a case of atmospheric influence; 
at the same time, there may be something I 
cm Id do. Anyway, it would be good if any 
of your readers who may have succeeded in 
growing and propagating this fine sjx'cies 
would tell us how they have gone to work. 

1 rather fancy that there is nothing excep¬ 
tional in my failure. As a fact, I have never 
suen this species in full vigour and thoroughly 
cs abli.-.lied. 

Lychnis laovsc.e. Under certain condi¬ 
tions this may be a true perennial, but in our 
damp, uncertain climate no reliance can be 
placed on its la.ding men the second year. 
Even in its se» end sc;;-<»n it is apt, to Jose its 
fresh beauty. It is, however, a delightful 
liitle thing, and. like other members of the 
family, is so \erv easily raided from seuds that 
one ne,or need be without some charming 
specimens. How a few seeds every year, and 
plant out in March <>r April, and they will 
make compact plants by the end of the grow¬ 
ing time. In its youthful vigour it is wonder¬ 
fully pretty. This is how 1 used to treat it. 

I must stock it once more. It is some years 
since l grew it in fact, it had passed out of 
my mind until I saw it mentioned in a recent 
Usue of this paper. 

Don's; - tooth Yioikts. — “Bosmere" 
wishes to know what vulture them require. 

( )ne might almost siiy none. They belong to 
that wonder I ully valuable race of hardy bul¬ 
bous plants that are not in the least grateful 
for being fu-srd over. They like a peaceful 
life, where spade and fork do not work 
i.uioiig them. Of eouroe, the soil must l>e in 
drroiii order when they are planted. Nothing 
con be e.\|jectcd to flourish in "round that has 
Ih come sour and gets i-logged and hard. All 
they «-k for is a fair shut, and they will in 
iiber life take care of tIn. involves. Some few 
rears ago I planted a few b.illxs in front of a 
Plum-tree. They have developed into large 
clumps, and flower with much freedom. The 
soil is about as poor as it can be. and gets as 
or\ a-s a lime basket in summer. “ Bosmere ” 
should try some of the newer varieties, such 
as Ilouge Trnppeuse, which have larger 
flowers, finer foliage, and bloom from ten 


days to a fortnight later. They have been 
remarkably fine with me this year. Remem¬ 
ber that autumn planting is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the case of all the Erytlironiums. 

By fleet. J. CORNHILL. 


FLOWERS FOR THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 

I was interested in the inquiry relative to 
the above in your issue of May 25th, and, 
although I have not had the pleasure of visit¬ 
ing the Shetland:?, perhaps my experience in 
the sister group, “the storm-swept Orcades,” 
may be of use to “Inquirer.” I may at the 
outset remark that the state of things I de¬ 
scribe existed some twenty or more years 
ago. In the Orkneys there are few gardens 
that are at all pretentious. Those at Balfour 
Castie, in Shapinshay, have something more 
than a local notoriety, and are every summer 
visited by large numbers of excursionists 
from the adjoining islands. They are exten¬ 
sive and thoroughly modern in equipment. 
Gardening in the Orkneys has its devotees; 
the cultivation of flowers is assiduously pur¬ 
sued, nnd has its ample reward. I think I 
may safely say that hardy flowers, herbaceous 
perennial:?, and annuals generally flourish in 
this land of the midnight sun equally as well 
as they do elsewhere throughout the king¬ 
dom. Hollyhocks, Pteonies, Dahlias, Geums, 
Columbines, the Asphodels, Lilies, Daffodils, 
late-flowering Tulips, Crocuses, Pansies, etc., 
grow with a luxuriance I have not seen ex¬ 
celled elsewhere, and, considering the mild¬ 
ness and moistness of the climate, this is not 
to be wondered at. Trees, indeed, are remark¬ 
able by their absence. Except in the shelter 
of the towns, their growth is of that stunted 
character one finds on exposed seaboards. 
These islands, indeed, enjoy the reputation 
of having more visits from Boreas than any 
other portion of the kingdom. Sycamores 
and Elms, however, in favoured localities, 
attain respectable dimensions. So far as I 
can recall, the only tree that affords the in¬ 
habitants any idea of the glories that attend 
the autumn woods in more southern climes is 
the Lime, and this is the more remarkable, 
seeing how liitle it contributes further south. 
This, I take it, results from the early autumn 
frosts overtaking the tree about the time the 
leaves would naturally be shed. However 
this may be, the Liiue assumes in the autumn 
a glorious dress of light yellow and gold. I 
do not remember seeing Beech or Oak, un¬ 
less, indeed, we consider the latter as a pot 
plant ; as such 1 have seen it cherished and 
exhibited with pride. Roses, however—Tea, 
Moss, and perpetual—flourish, and so does the 
Sweet Brier. This is highly esteemed, owing, 
no doubt, to the frequency with which, in the 
fiuest weather, showers of rain occur; the 
fragrance emitted by the wet foliage can be 
so often enjoyed in a walk around the garden 
in the interval between the showers. The 
Laburnum and Flowering Currant succeed 
well, and Fuchsia Riccartoni grows with the 
greatest luxuriance, often hiding the ridge- 
tiles of cottages. They had no place for 
Privet, Euonymus. or Aucuba, nor had the 
Geranium, Calceolaria, or Lobelia invaded 
the garden. These, along with the tender 
and half-hardy annuals, were kept on the 
greenhouse shelf, and would have been 
thought out of place with the Rose and the 
Hollyhock. Auriculas and London Pride 
took the place of Box edging. Bush fruits 
generally were freely cultivated, and also 
Strawberries. Apples and Pears were either 
grown as ornamental trees or trained against 
sunny walls if fruit of any degree of ripeness 
was hoped for. W. B. Bruce. 

, North Frederick-street, Dublin. 


Canna Van der Schoot. Of the different 
flowering Cnnnas. those whose blossoms are 
of a rich yellow colour, dotted more or le,ss 
with red, are admired by many, and of them 
all one of the best is that at the head of this 
note. The flowers are large, well formed, 
and very freely Ixirne, while, what is more, it 
is a variety of good constitution. This is 
hardly the case with some of the yellow- 
ground flowers, for their rhizomes are weaker 
than those of the red ones, and need more 
care during the winter. A fine group of the 


variety Van der Schoot forms just now a 
very attractive feature in the greenhouse at 
Kew. For the open ground, as well as for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, these Cannas are of great service. 
In the greenhouse they will flower for months 
—that is, if well fed. Good flowering 
examples may be had in pots from 6 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter. Furthermore, when 
grown in tubs Cannas are very useful for 
standing on terraces or in similar positions 
during the summer, their foliage and flowers 
being both highly ornamental. Some of the 
bronzy-leaved kinds are particularly attrac¬ 
tive when grown in this way.—X. 


BLUE FLOWERS AND THEIR EFFECT 
IN THE GARDEN. 

It was at one time commonly thought—and, 
indeed, is now—that good blue-flowered plants 
are rare; but, on the contrary, we have of 
late years become rich in them, though they 
are very seldom used with good effect. The 
Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) are a wealth of 
beauty in themselves, and everyone must- 
admire them singly, no matter how few in 
number; but few yet know the beautiful re¬ 
sult that may be got by massing them in 
pretty ways as belts or carpets. Some of the 
best of them grow more treely than any of 
the older flowers we had. Their colours are 
the finest and the most delicate ever seen, 
whether cut for the house, or, better still, in 
the open as masses of the finest colour. There 
are several distinct species of them, as well 
as the varieties which are being raised. The 
effects we might look for from some of these 
plants may bo well considered in relation to 
those we see given by the wild Hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans) in our woods. There is hardly 
one of them but will give effects as distinct 
us beautiful, while quite different in colour, 
if rightly used. Even such a fine old plant 
as the Siberian Scilla is not often grown in 
effective ways, wonderful as it is when rightly 
used. The Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), 
which are full of lovely colour, give no effect 
if grown in small patches. What more beau¬ 
tiful than a group of Muscari conicum 
Heavenly Blue? The Anemones, which 
always give fine colour, but not much blue, 
have of late years become rich in blues, as 
the various lovely forms of the Greek Ane¬ 
mone prove. What these fine forms may be 
in effect we have yet to realise, but there 
need not be the slightest doubt about it as 
soon as the plants are grown sufficiently. 
They give us a wealth and endurance of 
corour far beyond that of the always charm¬ 
ing Apennine Aneraon'e. Good as that is, it 
lasts but a short time, whereas these Greek 
Anemones struggle on through the spring 
until the pale blue Wood Anemone (A. nemo- 
rosa) comes with its delicate colour. The 
best of all is A. Robinsoni, the effect of which 
in masses charms the least observant. It is 
from that point of view the most precious of 
all, and perhaps the most neglected. The 
colour is true and good, the blue constant, 
and the plant easily grown. 

All lovers of early flowers delight in the 
Hepatica, which is one of the most beautiful 
flowers in our gardens, lovely in its every 
form, even as a tuft in a cottage garden. 
But one may wander half a lifetime among 
gardens and never see Hepaticas well grown. 
Another beautiful plant is the Transylvanian 
Windflower (Hepatica angulosa], which may 
be grown in the same way for its good colour. 
At one time we had little help from the ordi¬ 
nary Primroses in this direction, but now we 
have a race of beautiful blue Primroses, 
often very fine in colour, and readily raised 
From seed. The colours vary prettily when 
so used, and if^they do not give such bold 
effects ns some of the purer and brighter 
blues, they are charming in near fore¬ 
grounds. Nor must we forget the little 
creeping Periwinkle (Vinca minor), useful as 
an evergreen carpet for bulbs and other 
plants, and of fine colour during its season 
of bloom. 

Where soils ore suitable and people are 
patient, many of these plants may be readily 
increased, and some come freely from seed, 
but the trade might help more to the attain¬ 
ment of beauty in gardens by offering them 
more generously in quantity in their cata- 
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logues. All who know anything about such 
things know that they are very easily grown, 
and, offered in quantity by the wholesale 
houses, the public ought to get the benefit 
of this, and so be able to realise their won¬ 
drous beauty. W. 

TIIE DOUBLE MEADOW SAFFRONS. 
Meadow Saffrons grow in favour from year 
to year, their value for the garden in autumn 
being more and more appreciated. Then the 
introduction of the larger species such as 
Colchicum spociosurn, C. Bornmuelleri, and 
C. Sibthorpi, ha6 done a good deal to bring 
the others before the public. The inherent 
defect of the single C. autumnale, the com¬ 
mon Meadow Saffron, lies in its long, weak 
tube, this resulting in the flowers being de¬ 
stroyed or disfigured by the autumn storms. 
It is better adapted for growing among Grass 
or other herbage than in the border, which 
really applies to practically all the Meadow 
Saffrons. In the border or the rock garden 
the bulbs may be carpeted by some low- 
growing plant, whose presence will help to 
support the flowers, and preserve them from 
being splashed during heavy rains. For 


These double Meadow Saffrons like a rather 
I heavy soil, not too dry, but they will grow 
and increase in a poorer medium. Spearing 
through some carpet, such as that formed by 
a low-growing Mossy Saxifrage, the blooms 
are very beautiful. S. Arnott, 

'PLUME POPPIES 
(Bocconia). 

Handsome border flowers are the Bocconias, 

| or Plume Poppies. Valuable for the border, 
they are still more effective when they occupy 
| isolated positions, such as on lawns, or in the 
wild garden. Their beauty is not properly 
seen if they are grown in poor, dry soil, and 
I few' plants better repay liberal cultivation, 
such as is given by a well-dug, thoroughly- 
, manured soil. For exhibition they are also 
I greatly helped by occasional waterings with 
weak liquid-manure during the growing sea- 
| son, the effect of these being apparent in 
■ more handsome leaves and finer plumes of 
flowers. For ordinary garden purposes, 
however, the requirements of the Bocconias 
will be met by giving them the deeply-worked, 
| richly-manured soil already suggested, and 
with this they will reach a height of 5 feet or 


ceeded by pretty seed-pods of a crimson- 
brown. This Plume Poppy is likely to grow 
in popularity as it becomes better known. 

Ess. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double white Narcissus failing.— I have 200 
bulbs in a border, north aspect, soil rather gravelly 
and dry. second year of growth. About half have 
turned out as enclosed. Last July 1 treated them 
to soot and manure-water, having read in your valu¬ 
able paper that it would be a good treatment. I 
should be much obliged if you could give me 
advice.-G. W. Evans. 

[The so-called blindness in the double 
white Poet’s Narcissus is a failing more or 
less prevalent each year, and is due to a 
variety of causes. This i6 a gross feeder, 
and should on this account be well manured. 
It prefers being deeply planted, not less than 
6 inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A 
strong, heavy soil is that most suited to its 
growth and flowering. In light soil—which 
yours evidently is—with shallow' planting, it 
is usually a failure. The bulbs are impa¬ 
tient of removal, and especially resent being 
dried off. When replanting i6 necessary, this 
should be done in July if possible. The root- 
fibres of this kind are almost perpetual in 
character. Not a few regard the 



The double white Men low Saffron. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott, Sunuymcad, Dumfries, N.R 


“blindness,” as this failing is called, 
as the result of the climatic or atmos¬ 
pheric conditions of the moment, the 
true cause being more probably insuffi¬ 
cient development in the previous 
year, as, even though blind, all the 
other parts may be good, and as such 
are produced by the bulb in its season. 
All you can now do is to encourage 
vigorous growth by mulching with 
manure, giving also a ‘heavy dressing 
of soot, and at least weekly applica¬ 
tions of liquid-manure. In digging in 
the manure-cow-manure and soot are 
best keep it 4 inches or 6 inches 
below the bulbs.] 

Mulching hardy flower borders.-^ 

In some gardens, in consequence of 
the poorness of the soil, and also on 
gravelly soils, where the w'ater quickly 
drains away, it is almost impossible to 
grow hardy plants with anything like 
success unless mulching is resorted to, 
and if the summer should prove a dry 
one, It frequently means that, in the 
absence of mulchings, many of the 
plants die. The time to mulch must, 
of course, depend to some extent on 
weather conditions, and, generally 
speaking, June is early enough to 
apply such mulchings. As a general 
rule, the greatest advantage derived is 
during hot weather, and though to 
some it may seem most objectionable 
to have manure spread about the bor¬ 
ders at a time of the year when 6o 
many people believe that neatness 
should be one of the first considera 


planting in the rock garden or in the border, 
the double varieties are much more valuable 
than the single, as not only do the flowers 
last longer, but they also look better when 
semi-prostrate than do the single blooms. 

There are several of these double varieties, 
the most plentiful C. autumnale fl.-pi., the 
double variety of the ordinary Meadow- 
Saffron. This is a pretty variety, with pur¬ 
plish flowers. Then we have a most valuable 
variety with more rosy blooms, called C. autum¬ 
nale rosoum plenum. There may be different 
stocks of this, but the bulbs I possess give 
flowers which last far into winter. There is 
also a variety with striped flowers of purple 
and white, but it is not quite constant, and 
the flowers seem to have a tendency to revert 
to the normal colouring. The gem of the 
double varieties, however, is C. autumnale 
album plenum, a little group of which, before 
all the flowers were fully expanded, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This is a 
very attractive variety, with the 6trap-like 
segments which are a feature of its sisters, 
but of a beautiful, almost ivory-white colour. 
It increases less freely than any of the others, 
and remains rather high in price. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and one of the most satisfac¬ 
tory of all *autumn bulbous plants. 


G feet, and will please everybody with their 
effective mien in the garden. 

Bocconia cordata. —This is the best- 
known of the Plume Poppies, and is a truly 
I stately plant, with its fine, large, prettily- 
lobed, heart-shaped leaves, while the beauty 
I of the foliage is heightened by the silvery 
j under surface, which shows prettily when the 
wind lifts the leaves. The handsome plumes 
I of small flowers are excellent, the flowers 
being of a pleasing creamy shade, which is 
admired by all. B. cordata is generally from 
I 5 feet to 6 feet high, and is perfectly hardy. 

It is increased by division or by seeds, sown 
1 in spring under glass, division l>cing effected 
at the same season. It flowers in late sum- 
! mer. This Heart-leaved Plume Poppy is one 
of the best of our border plants for those who 
| do not reserve their likings for flowers of 
j show'y colouring. 

I Bocconia Giraldi purpurea. — In 
Girald’s Plume Poppy the preceding has a 
worthy rival. It is a very handsome species, 

' which, since its introduction a few years ago, 
j has received a considerable amount of favour. 

It is, if anything, a little taller than B. cor- 
I data, and has ornamental foliage of a kind 
i of silvery-grev, and effective flower-heads 
of a rather milky-white, which are suc¬ 


tions, the plants themselves should, I 
think, be our first thought. Mulcli- 
■ ing with manure answers two purposes. In 
j the first place, it stimulates the roots, and 
1 second, it conserves the moisture about the 
plants, thus obviating the necessity of w ater- 
| ing during a time of continued drought. It 
I is not, of course, absolutely necessary that 
mulchings should consist of manure,* as a 
| thin layer of leaf-mould is better than leaving 
a shallow 6oil entirely unprovided for when 
j the dry weather comes ; but rotted manure, 

I spread lightly over the soil and moved about 
occasionally, so that air may get to the soil, 
is, I think, preferable. Some people believe 
in mulching with manure for the w’inter, and 
one would imagine, by the liberality with 
| which the manure is used, that they regard 
i quantity as all-important. This, I consider, 
is a mistake, as heavy clods of manure round 
| the roots of a plant in winter frequently do 
more harm than good. But with regard to 
mulching in the summer, there cannot be, I 
think, two opinions that on shallow soils it 
has been proved to be satisfactory. —Wood- 
BASTWICK. 

Hardy Passion-flowers (Af. B.).— The only two 
varieties suitable for outdoor culture in this country 
) are the common blue kind (P. ecerulea) and the white 
form you already have (P. Constance Elliott). It 
I would be useless to plant any of the others. You 
j may plant now, as plants can alw-aye be had in pots. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME NEW AND UNCOMMON 
RHODODENDRONS AT THE TEMPLE. 
As might be expected, Rhododendrons (in¬ 
cluding the deciduous members of the genus, 
popularly termed Azaleas) were largely ex¬ 
hibited at the Temple Show. It must, how¬ 
ever, I should say, be a record, for no less 
than six of them to be given awards of merit 
for one distinct species and five varieties were 
so honoured. The species shown as 

Azalea sublanceolata is a native of 
Japan, and at present but little known in this 
country. As exhibited, this forms a shrub of 
a somewhat erect, spare habit of growth, 
clothed with-ovate leaves, each a couple of 
inches or so in length. It appears to be of 
an evergreen or sub-evergreen character. 
The flower clusters are made up of few 
blooms, but they are individually from 
3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, and of a 
clear, uniform rose colour, the edges quite 
smooth. The somewhat spare habit is by no 
means in its favour. 

Rhododendron Corona.— One always 
looks for some novelty among the Rhododen¬ 
drons from Messrs. J. Waterer and Sons, of 
Bagshot, and this season the variety Corona 
was selected by the Floral Committee as 
worthy of an award of merit. The flowers, 
which are disposed in a pyramidal-shaped 
truss, are not crowded in any way—in fact, 
each individual bloom stands clear of its 
neighbour. Though by no means large, the 
blossoms are unusually firm in texture, and 
of a distinct an$l pleasing shade of carmine- 
rose. I know no other Rhododendron of the 
same tint. 

Rhododendron Loder’s White.— This is 
a beautiful Rhododendron, described as a 
hybrid between R. Aucklandi (Griflithianum) 
and R. arboreum album, but on this point 
different opinions were expressed. A good- 
sized plant was shown, the entire specimen 
being a mass of charming white blossoms. 
The individual flowers are large, of the 
purest white, and prettily crisped nt the 
edges. It was shown by Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, among many more interesting 
members of the Rhododendron family. 

Rhododendron Littlrworth Coral- 
lina.— Cut sprays of this Rhododendron, 
taken from a large specimen in the gardens 
of the exhibitor—Miss Mangles, Seale, Sur¬ 
rey—were shown. It is a beautiful hybrid, 
with bell-shaped flowers, disposed in a loose 
truss. In colour the flowers are pink, suf¬ 
fused more or less on the exterior with a 
deeper tint, and of a thick, wax-like texture. 
The parentage was not stated, but the large 
calyx and the leaves showed unmistakable 
traces of R. Thomsoni, while R. campylocar- 
pum, or, perhaps, R. cinnabarinum, may 
have been the other parent. At all events, 
it well deserved an award of merit. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) Duchess of 
Portland. —Among the numerous forms of 
Rhododendron sinense, or Azalea mollis, as 
is is usually termed, 6hown by Messrs. 
Cuthbert, this was singled out for an award. 
The plant exhibited was a mass of bloom, 
and formed a striking object. The flowers 
are large, well formed, and of a pale yellow 
or straw colour, flushed and tipped with red. 


Rhododendron Glory of Littlewortii. 
—This is, in my opinion, the finest of the 
six, and I should not have been at all sur¬ 
prised if a first-class certificate had been 
awarded it. This variety (also shown by Miss 
Mangles) belongs to the same group as R. 
Broughtoni aureum and R. Smitlii aureum, 
which have of late years attracted a good 
deal of attention—that is to say, it is the re¬ 
sult of a cross between an evergreen and a 
deciduous species. The name Azaleodendron 
has before now been suggested for the mem¬ 
bers of this group. The variety Glory of 
Littleworth has large clusters of good-shaped 
flowers, in colour creamv-white, with a large 
flame like blotch of brilliant orange on the 
upper part of the flower. 

Apart from the six varieties above enu¬ 
merated that obtained awards of merit, many 
of the more uncommon kinds were noted. In 
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Messrs. Waterer’s group the variety Alice, a 
novelty of last year, was shown in splendid 
condition, the flower being in the way of 
Pink Pearl, but of a deeper tint, while of 
others Corner Waterer, white, dotted with 
yellow on the upper part, was especially good. 
The varieties Doncaster and Prometheus, 
from their brightness of colouring, at once 
arrest attention. Messrs. Cuthbert also 
placed before the committee another now 
hybrid of the sinensis or mollis class. This 
was Prince of Orange, a variety by many pre¬ 
ferred to the variety certificated. The 
flowers of this are large, well formed, and of 
a deep, fiery orange. The specimen shown 
stood out far above all its associates. 

K. R. W. 


FRUIT. 

IMPORTED APPLES—HOW TO COMBAT 
THEM. 

In his notes on page 160, Mr. F. H. Burton 
shows how, by home culture of the Apple, 
he can support his own household without 
purchasing foreign fruits. That more fruit 
could be provided in small gardens under 
bush or cordon culture might be readily con¬ 
ceded, but the day is not yet. The would-be 
Apple-grower, who has to seek the aid of the 
nurseryman to prune his trees, is not likely 
to become so expert in the many details 
which Apple-growing requires ns to secure 
results year by year, such as those referred 
to by Mr. Burton. There are, indeed, many 
whose whole occupation is connected with the 
garden who fail —and that signally—to secure 
such results. I agree with the opening sen¬ 
tences of the article in question, in the high 
estimate given of the Apple as an article of 
food, but when the writer says we can grow 
the best Apples in the world, thoughts turn 
towards the favoured British Colonies, from 
which such beautiful fruit, comes in such 
enormous quantity. Not only is there a uni¬ 
formity of sample, but the colour is so allur¬ 
ing- perhaps not less so than the highly-de¬ 
veloped quality. Mr. Burton deplores that, 
although there are miles of orchards, yet 
not an English Apple can now be got in the 
retail shops of his town. Mr. Burton will 
admit, no doubt, that among the best British 
fruit-growers there are shrewd business men, 
yet these same men, who have planted 
orchards by the acre, have to face the inevit¬ 
able fact that thousands of bushels are 
poured into our fruit markets at the same 
time and season as those which the Briton 
has provided for his fellow-subjects. We 
learn from high authority that it is futile to 
keep the Apples, and men are driven to an 
early disposal of their fruit to reduce the 
risk of loss by decay and a falling market 
value, which is the inevitable result of fully- 
stocked markets. I heard recently from 
American visitors to this country disparaging 
remarks on the comparative qualities of 
colonial and British Apples, and this had re¬ 
ference not so much to the present supply as 
to the season when some of our best sorts 
were available. Our fruits, judged from the 
American standpoint, lack juiciness as well 
as skin attraction. It is found that the skin 
of the colonial fruits is much thicker than 
ours, and that, when bruised in transit, the 
Apples do not decay like the British fruits. 
Thickness of skin, brought about by favour¬ 
able climatic influences, may conduce to 
juiciness, which doc's not waste by evapora¬ 
tion. 

Another |>oint one lias to remember in con¬ 
nection with fruit culture and sales is the 
preference shown l>v the retail trader for the 
imported fruit. This was very clearly rc 
vealed to me in the late autumn, when, in a 
provincial city, the home product was eon 
spicuous by its almost entire absence, the 
ruddy-cheeked colonial fruits being more 
highly favoured. These arc, to my mind, 
ominous signs for the future aspect of British 
orchard fruit culture. 

Mr. Burton draws a‘dismal picture of a 
10-acre orchard near his home, but surely he 
does not hold this an example of the present 
day cult of Apple-growing. There are prob¬ 
ably some markets, a few retailers, and a 


good many consumers, who stand by their 
own country’s productions as being ^ood 
enough, and certainly above criticism, given 
the best samples, but, as I have already 
shown, there are others who do not favour 
local-grown Apples. The absence of a proper 
system of grading has long been a reflection 
on the British producer, but I incline to the 
opinion that much of this adverse criticism 
is brought about by the farmer, whose 
methods are often so poor. I have noted the 
farmer's method of culture and marketing, 
and heard abusive remarks following returns 
received from commission agents, who were 
victimised by the fruit, that in no measure 
tallied with the samples sent. I contend 
that such instances have inflicted great hard¬ 
ship on the reputation of our country and its 
Apple-growing industries. In judging be¬ 
tween home-grown and colonial fruits, one 
must not forget how- precarious is the British 
climate. Not even Mr. Burton could ensure 
a crop every year. 

Granted that there is much to commend in 
such a well-devised suburban scheme as that 
of Mr. Burton, it must be admitted that the 
supply is necessarily a limited one. If such 
an idea as that possessed bv your correspon¬ 
dent could be carried out by the suburban 
grower generally, the cost, labour, and risks 
would, I fear, be a stumbling-block. 

West Wilts. 

DISBUDDING AND PRUNING PEACH- 
TREES. 

I havk some IVarh-trees against my kitchen garden 
w;ilI. I fliould lx* very much obliged if you would 
givw me ii v-triu tiorus as to the disbudding and prun¬ 
ing of tin .-.nine. 1 cannot understand how “cutting 
out hearing branches after the fruit has bum re¬ 
moved ” can be carried out, as it would leave blank 
spaces on the walls, and after many years, from the 
next year’s branch growing from the lovvo-t gimvtli 
on this ,vear’s and mj above it, the tree would be a 
blank.-W. A. 

[It is a somewhat difficult matter to explain 
without the aid of diagrams how disbudding 
of Peach-trees should be carried out; still, 
we will endeavour to make the matter as in¬ 
telligible as possible, and hope, after the 
perusal of this reply, you will be in a posi¬ 
tion to understand what is really meant, and 
exj>erience no difficulty in putting the same 
into practice. 

In the first place, a healthy Peach-tree, 
containing, as it should, a fair proportion of 
the previous season’s wood regularly disjwsed 
over its surface, will at this time of year be 
having the said young wood crowded with 
young grow ths from base to tip. If these are 
allowed to remain, the tree will quickly be¬ 
come congested, and serious results ensue 
unless disbudding or relieving it of the 
superfluity of growths is resorted to. In a 
well-grown and properly-trained established 
tree, the previous season’s wood, which is to 
furnish this season’s crop, is generally ar¬ 
ranged so that it stands from 3 inches to 
4 inches apart wherever space can be found 
for it all over the tree. Such being the case, 
but one shoot of the current season’s produc¬ 
tion is required in each instance to eventually 
replace the wood or bearing shoot from which 
it emanated. Particular ear© should be 
bestowed on the selection of these shoote, 
and, whenever possible, they should be 
situated on the upper side, and as near to the 
base as possible. If this latter rule is not 
observed there would soon be a quantity of 
bare wood and spaces present in the tree. 
To illustrate the foregoing remarks more 
fully, we take the case of a healthy shoot or 
piece of bearing wood, having sw idling 
young fruits on it, with, perhaps, a dozen or 
eighteen young growths between its base and 
tip. Now, if this shoot is but a foot or 
18 inches in length, but one young grow th is 
required ultimately to replace it, and, as 
before mentioned, this must be situated near 
to the base, and. if possible, on its upper side. 
We therefore first commence disbudding by 
removing first those growths facing the wall 
and those facing outwards or standing at 
right angles to the wall. These latter are 
what are termed “ breast ” growths by some 
and “ forerights ” by others. Should any of 
these have a young fruit at their base, pinch 
them back to three leaves, which serves both 
to draw the sap and to shelter the fruit until 
it can he ascertained whether the latter will 
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be required at thinning to 'form part of the 
crop, when both can be taken away if neces¬ 
sary. It frequently happens that eeveral 
growths are pushed out,which produce but 
three or four leaves, and then make no fur¬ 
ther progress. These are of no use, and must 
be rubbed off, unless there should be fruits 
at the base, which is but seldom the case. 
With regard to the remaining growths, gradu¬ 
ally reduce their numbers until you have but 
three left—one on the tip and two at or near 
to the base, and of these latter leave but one, 
and that on the upper side, if it is strong and 
healthy. Should the reverse be the case, then 
there is no alternative but to leave the one 
on the lower side ; but as a rule no difficulty 
is experienced on this point. The growth on 
the tip should be left intact, and trained out 
until tho fruits have stoned, when it may be 
pinched back, both to aid the swelling of the 
fruit and benefit the young growth coming on 
at the base. These last-named growths, when 
trained in,will, as before remarked, replace the 
piece of wood on w hich they had their origin, 
the rule being to cut out this piece of wood, 
termed “bearing wood,” so soon as the crop 
has been gathered, which benefits the afore¬ 
said young growth by allowing it more space 
and giving it a greater chance of becoming 
more fully ripened. By this you will see that, 
instead of leaving a blank, os you surmise, 
when the bearing wood is cut away, such is 
not the case, as there is a young growth in 
situ to take ils place, and on this principle 
Peach-trees are kept furnished with new 
wood for fruiting in the ensuing season year 
after year. Disbudding, we may remark in 
conclusion, should be carried out on the 
“little and often principle,” never removing 
a great quantity from any one shoot at a 
time, beginning at the top of each tree and 
working downwards to the centre always. 
The colder and duller the weather, the more 
rigidly should the first-named rule be 
enforced.] 

NOTES AND HE ELIES. 

Peach-leaves blistered.— Would you kindly tell 
me tliroutili your paper tlic cause for outdoor Peach 
and Nectarine-trees having their leaves as enclosed 
specimens? We had a short time ago a very bitter 
< ■>• t wind and frost, which destroyed most of the 
blossom and young shoots. The trees are twelve to 
fourteen years old, on a brick wall facing south, the 
soil fairly stiff.— J. Stuart. 

[Your Peach-tree-leaves are suffering from 
what is known as blister, which is due to 
cold, cutting winds. We never find tins 
trouble on trees under glass. The only 
remedy is to pull off the bad leaves or that 
portion of them which is affected before the 
blisters become big. In the course of a few 
weeks, with more genial weather, the trees 
will cease to produce such leaves, and the 
subsequent growth will be healthy, though in 
some seasons the damage done is sufficient 
to ruin the crop. Could wo only keep the 
first leaves free from blister, the cultivation 
of Poaches in the open air would bo an easy 
matter. The only remedy is to grow the 
trees on a wall that has the least exposure 
to such winds. Peaches are usually grown 
on the warmest walls in the garden, with 
the result that they start early into growth. 
Then wo get, from warm, balmy days, 
changes to frost or cold, biting winds, which 
injure the leaves and cause them to blister. 
This has evidently happened in your case, 
hence the trouble.] 

Pears not setting. — I hive a wall Pear-tree, 
planted some jears. It is always revered with bloom, 
but only two or three IV ire ?ct. It was root-pruned 
l-'i-'t spring. Init still no fruit s'.b-. Can you account 
for the fruit not setting? — W. Marshall* 

[The leaves in this case are also affected 
with Pear-scab, and the tree should, there¬ 
fore, be treated for it as advised in reply to 
your other querv. There are various causes 
for the flowers failing to set, chief of which 
arc cold, cutting winds accompanied with 
low temperatures at the time the blossoms 
are fully expanded, a succession of very wet 
days at that period, frost, immature bloom- 
buds, which last condition ofttirnes results 
when there has been a deficiency of warm, 
sunny weather during the previous autumn, 
also when the roots have gone down and 
penetrated the cold and ofttirnes crude clay 
subsoil. The reason why the flowers failed 
to set on your tree may/ perhaps, be due to 
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the fungus named above'; but we can give 
no definite opinion on this point unless we 
could have a few trusses for examination. 
With regard to the root-pruning of the tree 
in question, was the precaution taken to 
work under the “ball” to see if there were 
any roots going straight down into the sub¬ 
stratum, and, if so, were they severed close 
up to the ball? If there are any such roots 
present, and these were not attended to at 
the time and in the manner described, this 
alone would account for the non-setting of 
the blossoms. To sever the roots round the 
sides and leave those striking downwards un¬ 
touched is, we may remark, time and labour 
thrown away when a tree stands in need of 
being root-pruned, and defeats the object 
for which it was undertaken.] 

Cherry-trees In ' pots falling.—I have two 
Cherry-trees in pots that 1 have been unsuccessful in 
fruiting. The Cherries formed, but fell off before 
stoning, although I frequently went over them with 
a brush when they were in flower. The trees, which 
are now r in a cool Peach-house, were plunged in leaves 
during the winter, and are in a healthy condition. 
They have hud a plentiful supply of air. 1 should be 
pleased if you could give me any suggestion that 
would help me towards success.—F. Fry. 

[That the fruits were imperfect is evident, 
or they would not have fallen, but your note 
furnishes no clue whatever as to what this 
is due. It may have arisen from the fact 
of the pollen not having been sufficiently dry 
to ensure perfect fertilisation, or there may 
have been some structural defect in the 
flowers. Again, although the flowers were 
numerous, they may have been too weak, 
taking them individually, to set and bring 
fruit to perfection. There is also the ques¬ 
tion of watering, ns Cherries, when grown in 
pots or tubs, require most careful attention 
in this direction from the time the buds on 
the trees begin to swell until they are in full 
leaf and the fruits have passed through the 
stoning period. Any error in watering would, 
therefore, lead to the fruit being cast. 
Then, until the fruits have passed through the 
critical period just named, Cherries must not 
be subjected to but the slightest amount 
of artificial warmth, and a too high tempera¬ 
ture when the trees are in bloom would re¬ 
sult in the fruits ultimately dropping, al¬ 
though for a time they appear to be going on 
well. When grown under glass, Cherries 
succeed best when they have a house 6et. 
apart specially for them. Having set forth 
i the various causes and conditions which 
occasion or lead up to the fruit being cast, 
we must, from want of data to go upon, leave 
you to draw your own conclusions as to 
what may be the cause of the mishap.] 

Peaches and Nectarines failing to set.— Will 
you please te11 me wby these IVriches am] Nectarine* 
are in ties condition? The trees flowered well ami 
the blooms were very carefully fertilised. They 
seemed to have set very well, a* hardly any of the 
flowers fell, but after the bald frost we bad the first 
week in April they m‘\cr < welled. I put it down to 
the frost, as the trees carried a good crop last year 
and are perfectly healthy. They are growing in a 
cold house. The ones marked No. 1 arc from my 
own house, and No. 2 are from another house about 
quarter mile distant, also cold. I also know another 
case very similar. Although the house was heated, it 
i happened to be without heat at the time of the 
frost. My Apricots, growing outside, are just the 
I same. — A Weekly Reader. 

[Tho germs in the fruits sent are in both 
instances lacking in vitality, and there are 
signs in many of positive injury having been 
sustained, and such as would be occasioned 
by frost. As the trees are healthy and other 
conditions right, there is not tho slightest 
doubt that frost is the cause of your trouble. 
Cannot you take steps to either heat the 
house before next spring, or otherwise make 
provision for the roof to be covered at night 
with “blinds” made of a non-conducting 
material, such as Frigi-domo, while the trees 
are in bloom? These could be fixed in a 
similar manner to those used on plant-stoves, 
for instance, so that they can be pulled Tip 
or drawn down with ease. The first, though 
more costly, is, of course, the surer method of 
the two, but it is quite possible to secure a 
heavy crop of fruit by the aid of blinds alone.] 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—2 he Index to Volume XXX11. of Gardbmso Illi b- 
tiuibd u now ready (price 3d., poet free ). The 
Binding Case for the tame volume is also available (price 
1* 6 d. r by poet Is. 9 d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
1J» Fumivat Street , London , E.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s. , post free. 


VEGETABLES. 

EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. 

If it be desired to have very early-hearting 
Cabbages in the spring, we must sow in due 
time early-hearting varieties, which will 
not bolt off to flower prematurely. To avoid 
the latter misfortune, there are numerous 
varieties which some persons will sow in the 
early autumn, which habitually produce 
bolters, but which, if sown in September, 
allowed to winter in the seed bed, far 
giving plants to put out in March, or, 
better still, sown in March or April, for 
the production of summer or autumn Cab¬ 
bages, may be relied upon to make good 
hearts. The material difference found in 
certain varieties must arise from breed¬ 
ing, sonic being of true biennial charac¬ 
ter, while others, like the Coleworts, are 
essentially annual. Of varieties to be 
avoided for early autumn sowing are Old 
Nonpareil, Market King, Earliest, Little 
Pixie, Tender and True, St. John’s Day, 
Summer Drumhead, Christmas Drumhead, 
All Heart, Early York, Winningstadt, and 
several others. In a very considerable trial 
of Cabbages from a simultaneous sowing 
made on August 10th last at Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ seed farm, which I saw the other 
day, every plant, as put out, being un¬ 
touched, all the varieties gave bolters, rang¬ 
ing from 25 per cent, to 100 per cent,, thus 
showing their unfitness for early autumn 
sowing. Practically the trial reproduced the 
results seen in connection with that of the 
National Vegetable Society last year. What 
is asked in relation to the e Cabbages is that 
seedsmen should rigidly bracket those varie¬ 
ties which thus give bolters, as fitted only 
for spring or summer sowing, including the 
Coleworts, as in that way their customers 
might be saved from much annoyance and 
disappointment. But in Die same trial of 
some forty varieties, at least fourteen either 
had not a bolter or but just one or two, thus 
showing that there is plenty of good ones, 
which may be safely employed to produce 
early hearts in the spring. Harbinger, the 
very earliest-hearting of all, out of ninety, 
had not one, neither had Flower of Spring 
out of 500. April had four out of 300, but 
not one in a breadth of over 1,000 close by. 
Offenham had one out of 60, Imperial two out 
of 180, Beaconsfield one out of 30, Nonsuch 
four out of 60, Pioneer two out of 30, 
some others having just a few more. Here 
are varieties in plenty which it is quite cafe 
to sow in tlie early autumn, and rely upon 
their giving good, firm hearts. 

Tin? trial was carried out on ploughed land, 
quite in the open ground, and it was worthy 
of note that in every case the plants left in 
the seed-beds close by behaved exactly as 
those put out had done. The first sowing, 
made in connection with the National Vege¬ 
table Society’s last year’s trial, was on July 
31st of the previous year. That was, there¬ 
fore, ten days earlier than was the Reading 
sowing, and, as a result, also gave earlier, 
firm hearts for cutting. The same result 
was seen in connection with the sowing of a 
few varieties of Cabbages at Wisley last year, 
as this spring Sutton’s Harbinger, which 
came out best at Suiion Green last year, was 
at "Wisley vso much the best, every plant out 
of a large breadth carrying a* very firm 
heart, and many were ready for cutting in the 
second week in April. That was rather 
earlier than Harbinger was in the Reading 
trial. It is thus seen that July 31st is an 
excellent time for making such sowings. At 
Reading, out- of a dozen rows or more of 
April and Flower of Spring following in that 
order, it was possible to tell to a row whore 
one ended and the other began, so marked 
were the w hite hearts of Harbinger over the 
greener leaf of April. But if late large Cab¬ 
bages be preferred, turning in in June rather 
than in April, then those preferring such 
should grow Enfield Market or its large- 
leaved allies. It is so obvious, however, that, 
while for cooking, small, sweet, very early, 
firm white hearts in April are by far tho 
best, few—or, indeed, perhaps no one—would 
care to grow any of coarse habit. Happily 
now we can have Cabbages to suit all tastes 
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and seasons, if we do but sow the proper 
varieties at the right time. A. D, 


MEMORANDUM ON WART DISEASE IN 
POTATOES.—No. 2. 

The experiments which were conducted on 
behalf of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in 1909 have been continued and 
amplified in 1910. The results bear out the 
conclusions that were arrived at from the 
first set of experiments, with certain modifi¬ 
cations, while much additional information 
has been obtained. Experiments with reme 
dial agents, 6uch as flowers of sulphur, black 
sulphur, copper sulphate, iron sulphate, liver 
of sulphur, paraffin, and three proprietary 
articles gave negative results. Many of the 
plants grew practically nothing but warts, 
and the attack seemed uniformly virulent on 
all the plots. An experiment was also made 
to test the value of “greening.” It was 
found that sprouted tubers of susceptible 
varieties, when planted in soils infected with 
wart disease, were more liable to produce a 
smaller crop of tubers and a much more pro¬ 
lific growth of warts than unsprouted tubers. 
It seems clear, therefore, that on badly in¬ 
fected soil these measures cannot be relied 
ii]ion to protect the crop from disease. Ex¬ 
periments were made with varieties with 
more satisfactory results. These experi¬ 
ments were of two kinds : 

1. Cottage garden experiments.—I n 
order to see whether the Potatoes which were 
found to be disease resistant when planted on 
certain farms in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Shropshire in 1909, would remain immune 
when planted in cottage ^gardens or allot¬ 
ments in other districts, a supply of the 
“seed” Potatoes of the three varieties Con¬ 
quest, Golden Wonder, and Langworthy, 
saved from the experiments conducted in 
1909, was distributed to rather more than 
fifty centres in Cumberland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Wor¬ 
cestershire, Warwickshire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire. These Potatoes were 
planted in badly affected soil, and with 
scarcely any exception proved to be disease 
resistant. There is some reason to think that 
a few of these exceptions may have been due 
to “self set” Potatoes of some other variety 
that had been overlooked, since in only one 
centre were all three varieties attacked, and 
in every district in which one variety was 
attacked, the same variety grown on a neigh¬ 
bouring plot was immune. 

2. The college field experiments.— 
Experiments were also made at two centres 
in Lancashire, one in Cheshire, and one in 
Shropshire with a number of different varie¬ 
ties of Potatoes. The following were found 
to be entirely disease resistant in three out 
of four centres:—Aberlady Early,* Sutton’s 
Supreme,** Sutton’s Abundance,* Dobbie’s 
Favourite,* Conquest,** Davie’s Laird,* 
White City,* The Crofter,* The Provost,* 
Langworthy,* Golden Wonder, Snowdrop,* 
Southern Queen,* What’s Wanted,* Sutton’s 
Discovery. These Potatoes gave good crops 
in nearly every case. At the fourth centre 
those marked with a star were slightly 
diseased, while those marked with two stars 
were rather more diseased. Some other 
varieties w ere also free, but gave a poor yield 
of small-sized tubers. The following varie¬ 
ties were badly attacked : —Dickson’s New 
Century, Sharpe’s Victor (yellow), Sharpe's 
Victor (white), Gladiator, Myatt’s Ashleaf, 
Rouge Royale, Midlothian Early, Puritan, 
Lady Llewellyn, Sutton’s Centenary, Bri¬ 
tannia, Windsor Castle, Dickson’s Eastern 
Planet, Snow T drift, Veitch’s Syon House Pro¬ 
lific, The Prince, Tyne Kidney, Satisfaction, 
Reliance, The Scot, President Kruger, Sut¬ 
ton’s Seedling, Goldfinder, Eclipse, Mayfield 
Blossom, Dalhousie, Factor, Ladysmith, 
Scottish Triumph, Edina, Harbinger, New 
Century, Sir John Llewellyn, Radium, Russet 
Green. A few other varieties were slightly 
attacked, find might prove resistant on 
slightly infected soil. In some eases badly 
attacked varieties gave nothing but a mass of 
warts. The Board are informed that Cham¬ 
pion and St. Malo Kidney have been success¬ 
fully grown on infected soil, but these were 


not grown at any of the centres referred to 
above. The following are the varieties which 
[ are recommended as having yielded on the 
whole good, large crops, free from wart 
disease:— Early varieties: Milecross Early, 
Aberlady Early. Second early : Conquest, 
Sutton’s Abundance. Maincrop: Davie’s 
Laird, White City, The Crofter, The Provost, 
Langworthy, What’s Wanted, Golden Won¬ 
der. Residents in Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and the neighbouring counties 
who experience any difficulty in procuring 
seed of immune varieties should communicate 
with the Principal, Agricultural College, 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, or the Principal, 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, New¬ 
port, Salop. 

Inquiries made by the Board from the per¬ 
sons who grew these varieties last year show 
that: Conquest was considered suitable 
nearly everywhere. It was found to be a 
good cropper and of high quality, being de¬ 
scribed in many cases as superior to British 
Queen, a susceptible variety much grown in 
Cheshire. On the other hand, it is sus¬ 
ceptible to ordinary Potato disease (Phytoph- 
thora infestans), and does not keep well. 
Langworthy was considered suitable in all 
but very few cases. It is described as a good 
cropper, not so good as Up-to-Date, a sus¬ 
ceptible variety, but much better as regards 
cooking quality. It is not liable to be 
attacked by ordinary Potato disease, and 
keeps very well. Golden Wonder was con¬ 
sidered the best of the three varieties in many 
districts. It is said to be a good .cropper, 
with a good cooking quality, and keeps well. 

T. H. Elliott, Secretary. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, J t , 
Whitehall-place, London, S. H\ 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Manuring a garden.—1 shall feel obliged if you 
will tell me through the medium of your pajter what 
manure or dressing you would recommend for a 
garden which is always under cultivation, without 
unduly further impoverishing the ground by a stimu¬ 
lant. I believe in public gardens some chemical is 
dusted over the ground between crops.—M. 0. C. 

[You are quito mistaken in regarding 
chemical manures ns being of the nature of 
“stimulants.” They are, each in its specific 
degree, quite as much plant foods ns natural 
manure. But, obviously, if you supply only 
one of the necessary ingredients, such as 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda, for example, your 
action tends to exhaust the supply of the 
other ingredients which you do not give in 
dressing. For a garden there is nothing 
actually to take the place of cowshed and 
stable-manure, but artificials can usefully be 
employed in addition, and if you will let us 
know how your garden has been treated in 
the past and what crops you wish to manure, 
we shall be glad to help you.l 
Proteotlng early Potatoes.— Although it 
is very commonly advised to protect from 
frost very early Potato-tops when through the 
ground by covering them with loose soil, 
it ia ao obvious that euch treatment is not 
right, and, indeed, needs to be repeated or 
added to every twenty-four hours, or other¬ 
wise the tops or leaves are fully expoaed. 
When planta throw leaves, it ia invariably the 
duty, aa well aa the work, of the cultivator, 
to give them all assistance in the form of 
ample light, air, and room. To cover them 
up with soil ao eoon os formed is contrary to 
all conception of proper treatment. It is 
better to have at hand a quantity of light 
strawy, rather soft litter to lay over the tops 
each, evening, removing it each morning. But 
that is a poor form of protection if it be¬ 
comes saturated with rain. In a garden 
where, a few daya since, I saw, on a border 
8 feet wide, a breadth of Harbinger Potato, 
with the tops 3 inches in height, neither soil 
nor litter was employed. A rough wood 
framework had been fixed 18 inches above 
the ground, and over that at night rough 
canvas mats or other coverings were cast, 
these being removed each morning.—A. D. 

Mint failing (//. C.).-Your Mint has been 
attacked by the "Mint Cluster-cup-funnus’’ (Puccinia 
Mentbae). We are afraid there is no cure for it. 
as the fungus is in the 6texns. in the lower part of 
which it passes the winter. The best thing you can 
do is to pull up the planta at once and burn them, 
making a fresh plantation in another part of the 
garden from an untainted source. 


Junk 10, 1911 


RHODODENDRONS AT THE HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL HALL. 

The Horticultural Hall on Tuesday, 
May 30th, and three following days wore a 
very unfamiliar aspect, for it was then the 
scone of a Rhododendron show 7 contributed 
by Messrs. John Waterer and Sons, of Bag- 
shot. For some years this firm has made a 
grand display beneath a large tent in the 
old exhibition ground of Regent’s Park, but 
this is the first time they have filled the Hall. 
This exhibition is not intended to take the 
place of the Regent’s Park one, as this <fis- 
play opens on June 6th and continues 
throughout the entire month. 

On entering the Hull one is confronted 
with a broad, undulating bank of flowers, 
which extends throughout the entire length 
of the building and around the ends. Imme¬ 
diately facing the entrance is a large mass 
of that striking variety Gomer Waterer, 
backed by an enormous plant of Lady 
Eleanor Cathcart, carrying over 500 blos¬ 
soms. The scheme of decoration along the 
back wall is to arrange the different varie¬ 
ties in groups or masses, and, as duo regard 
is paid to harmony of colour, the effect is 
most pleasing. The uniformity of the bank 
is broken by grand specimens of large 
Kenfcias, Japanese Acers, fine-foliaged Vines, 
standard Rhododendrons, golden - leaved 
Oaks, and evergreens of different kinds. At 
the extreme end of the bank, near the annexe 
usually occupied by the Orchid Committee, 
is a showy group of varieties of Azalea 
mollis, finished off by a dense mass of 
Genista hispanica. At the other end of the 
building the bank ia composed principally 
of Viburnum plicatum, Kalmia latifolia, and 
Rhododendron odoratum, the whole edged 
throughout its entire length with Eurya lafci- 
folia variegata and variegated Elaeagnus. 

In the body of the Hall are two large, 

’ oblong-shaped beds, not sufficiently near the 
centre to curtail the view from the entrance. 
The central figure of each is a ‘all, mas¬ 
sive Kentia, around which .3 v >uped a 
selection of finely-flowered exompi the 

best varieties of Rhododendrons. )• n the 
entrance-door to the annexe on the ie,*t is a 
large semi-circular group of miscellaneous 
flowering plants, such as Hydrangeas, Lily of 
the Valley, Lilium auratura, L. spcciosum, 
and dwarf Roses, the whole being overtopped 
with large plants of different Rambler Roses. 
Associated with them are numbers of un¬ 
common shrubs, such as Elreagnus macro- 
pliylla, Pittosporum eugenioides variegatum, 
Pittosporum Mayi, Desfontainea spinosa, 
Cupressus macrocarpa lutea. Cut-leaved 
Oak, and similar things. 

The corresponding group to the right of 
the main entrance consists for the greater 
part of Rhododendrons. Of the varieties re¬ 
presented, the hybrids of the Aucklandi or 
Griffithianum class are very much in evid¬ 
ence. Among them Pink Pearl is, of course, 
well represented, and so is the newer Alice, 
with Mrs. E. C. Stirling and Strategist. 

Prominent among the numerous varieties on 
show are the following: Baroness Henry 
Schroder, white, freely spotted inside; Betsy 
de Briun, bright red ; Caractacus, purplish- 
crimson ; Doncaster, brilliant red, the 
brightest of all; Everestianum, rosy-lilac, 
beautifully crisped; Fastuosum flore-pleno, 
lilac, semi-double ; Francis B. Hayes, white, 
large chocolate blotch; George Hardy, 
white ; Gomer Waterer, white, suffused rose ; 
Helen Waterer, white centre, edged scarlet; 
John Waterer, carmine ; Joseph Whitworth, 
purple-lake ; Kate Waterer, clear rosy-crim¬ 
son, marked yellow ; Lady Clementina Walsh, 
white, margined pink ; Lady Eleanor Cath¬ 
cart, clear rose, with crimson blotches ; Mar¬ 
quis of Waterford, bright rose; Michael 
Waterer, scarlet-crimson; Mrs. Holford, 
salmon-crimson ; Mrs. John Clutton, white ; 
Mrs. John Waterer, rosy-crimson; Mrs. 
’Britton, very bright crimson, large light 
centre ; Old Port, purple-crimson ; Princess 
Ifortense, lilac-rose ; Sappho, white, large, 
almost brack blotch ; Viscount Powerscourt, 
red, freely spotted inside. 

Beside the Rhododendrons on view from 
Messrs. Waterer, the annexe in which the 
Vegetable Committee usually sits is fur¬ 
nished by Messrs. Barr with pigmy trees, 
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select rook plants, and a few of the showier 
herbaceous subjects, such as Irises, Pyreih- 
rums, Poppies, Lupins, early Gladioli, 
Paxmies, etc. 

The corresponding annexe is made gay 
with flowering plants and floral decorations of 
various kinds, arranged by Messrs. Wills and 
Segar._ 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Flowering shrubs are 
very beautiful now, and things seem to have 
come with a rush. I think everybody might 
find room for some of the new Lilacs. Most 
of them are rather dwarfer in habit than the 
old varieties. These are in flower now, and 
those who w'ish to add new varieties might 
look round a good nursery where Lilacs are 
specialised. Among the doubles the follow* - 
ing are good : Souvenir de L. Thibaut, Le 
moinei ttore-pleno, Charles Jolly, Belle de 
Nancy. Beds or borderings of Nemesias 
were very effective last year, and will prob¬ 
ably be sought after again. They are easily 
raised from seeds under glass. Verbenas are 
coming to the front again, and they make at¬ 
tractive beds, but the shoots should be 
pegged down before they get stiff. Koniga 
minima is making a popular edging plant, 
but, to have a neat, compact edging, the 
plants should be raised from cuttings. Beds 
should be well prepared for Begonias and 
Cannas. In some gardens the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias of the semperflorens section are 
being used. Fairy Queen makes a nice bed. 
Dahlias may be planted now. The Cactus 
varieties are still in the ascendant. Select 
the long-stemmed varieties for bedding, as 
the flowers show up better. The Pompon 
Cactus is a very dwarf race, that will be 
useful. Dahlias intended to produce flowers 
for cutting should not be over-manured. 
Shrubs should be pruned immediately after 
the flowers fade if pruning is required, 
merely to l$eqp them in condition. 

Fruit g<££dea. —A good soaking of water 
with : stimulant 'in it would benefit 

Strawn^-r'ries now. Strawberries in cool- 
houses < and frames will be valuable. The 
gardener’s hands will be pretty full now with 
spraying with insecticides. For spraying 
under glass or for spraying anything outside 
in a small garden, there are very handy 
spraying apparatuses in the sundry shops for 
using diluted nicotine or other spray fluids, 
but I have faith in nicotine. With a good 
sprayer, the vaporiser need not be often used 
under glass. The larvae of the destructive 
moths must be dealt with promptly now. 
Arsenic is used because it is cheap, but it 
should not be used too strong, or the foliage 
may suffer. Repeat in a fortnight. By-and- 
bye a watch must be kept for the Pear-slug 
and the mildews or funguses, such as the 
Apple-scab and other troubles. It is too soon 
yet to begin the general summer pruning, but 
Peaches, Apricots, and Figs should be gone 
over, and any thinning required attended to. 
The trees on south walls, which are often 
elevated, will require water, and some pre¬ 
cautions should bo taken to prevent the water 
running away. The young wood of Grape- 
Vines in the open air should bo thinned. 
Morello Cherries should be dipped or sprayed 
if flies appear. 

Vegetable garden.— Thin Parsley to 
6 inches. The thinnings may be planted else¬ 
where. There is an old tradition that it is 
unlucky to transplant Parsley. Plant a good 
bed 6f Brussels Sprouts, to come in after the 
Peas are over in the autumn. Give them 
plenty of room. Sow Cauliflowers in 
trenches, thin to 10 inches, and leave these 
to form hearts without disturbance. Let¬ 
tuces on porous soils may be treated in a 
similar way. Plant Leeks in shallow 
trenches, with a layer of manure beneath. 
Celery trenches can be prepared as land be¬ 
comes vacant, and Lettuces sown or planted 
on the ridges. Encourage Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows and Ridge Cucumbers to grow freely by 
mulching and watering. Tomatoes must be 
treated liberally also in this matter of mulch¬ 
ing, to save watering, but not much done in 
the way of liquid-manure till some of the 
fruits are set. Stir the soil between the 


rows of Potatoes. They have shown above 
ground very quickly, and I hope the frost 
will keep off. It is very important for the 
small gardener as well as the large one to 
make some provision for spraying. Black- 
scab is giving trouble in some districts. Make 
a fresh planting of Broad Beans. Sow Mar¬ 
row Peas freely now. 

Conservatory. —Sweet Peas are beautiful 
under glass now, and may be had in various 
forms in the conservatory. They are charm¬ 
ing in tubs or in large wire baskets, where 
they can hang over. The Cupid varieties 
would be charming in baskets. They must 
be well nourished with liquid-manure, and 
all seed-pods picked off. The life of the 
Sweet Pea in a warm-house, unless well 
nourished and cared for, will be a short one. 
We have had another spell of hot, bright 
weather, and both 6hade and moisture have 
been in demand. Success depends upon an¬ 
ticipating the wants of the plants in this 
respect. Gladioli in pots are very attractive. 

I ain not referring altogether to The Bride 
and other small-flowered varieties—they are 
exceedingly useful for cutting—but to those 
large varieties, including all sections, which 
may also be grown in pots for the conserva¬ 
tory. I have potted the corms in December, 
and plunged the pots in a bed of leaves in a 
pit, where there was only a very moderate 
temperature, and, when started into growth, 
moved to the greenhouse. There will be a 
good deal of changing to do now. Acacias 
are fading, and the plants should have what 
pruning is required, and in a month or so 
they may he taken to a sheltered place out¬ 
side. Epacris niiniata grandiflora is mainly 
a summer-flowering species, and very charm¬ 
ing it is, and a well-grown plant 5 feet or 
6 feet high, and nearly as much through, 
would be much admired. Such plants used 
to be common in the past, and might be again 
if there was a demand. The craving for 
novelties in cut flowers has spoiled the de¬ 
mand for good specimen plants. 

Stove.— Any spare house which can be kept 
close and lightly shaded may be converted 
into a stove now. This is often done during 
summer to give gobd speemens more room, 
as most of us have more stove plants than 
can be well grown in a crowded house. Be¬ 
gonias or other winter-flowering subjects 
that will not quite bear greenhouse or open- 
air treatment yet, can be brought on in a 
close house, lightly shaded. All the plants 
that will be required for dinner-table deco¬ 
ration through the autumn and winter can be 
grown together, as they require the same 
treatment for the most part. It is not neces¬ 
sary to particularise, as every grower knows 
his own requirements, and iB, doubtless, pre¬ 
pared with young stock for working on, and 
of late years there lias been a demand for 
small Ferns in very small pots and small 
plants of the variegated Indian Grass (Pani- 
cum variegatum), and the Madeira Grass (Iso- 
lcpis gracilis). 

Balcony garden.— A very pretty effect 
may be obtained by filling tubs and boxes 
with plants now coming into flower. Ram¬ 
bler Roses may be a special feature. Strong 
plants potted up last autumn, removing the 
very weak shoots, but. leaving the strong 
stems to flower the full length will either 
be trained up the pillars or other sup¬ 
ports, or, if preferred, they may be placed in 
tubs on the balcony and trained downwards 
in addition. Baskets of Asparagus Spren- 
geri, Ivy Geraniums, and other drooping 
plants, with hanging Lobelias, Bamboos, and 
other fine-foliaged plants in tubs, may stand 
in the corner. Well-grown Oleanders and 
Dracaenas may give a tropical effect if de¬ 
sired. Orange-trees in tubs may be set out 
on the terrace, and vases filled with suitable 
lants to brighten the place. We find the 
road-leaved, silver Euonymus trained as 
pyramids useful. 

Early vinery.— As soon as the Grapes begin 
to colour, the ventilation should be as per¬ 
fect as possible, which means that the house 
should never be altogether closed, though 
the amount of ventilation given should de¬ 
pend upon tho condition of the atmosphere 
outside. Where possible, it will be an ad¬ 
vantage if the inside borders could be covered 


with clean litter, as this checks evaporation 
and keeps down dust. It is possible to have 
the atmosphere too dry when the Grapes are 
finished in very hot weather. We shall not 
be troubled with wasps yet, but flies will 
gather where there is ripe fruit, and there 
are spiders which sometimes give trouble 
and. weave their webs among the berries—at 
least, they have given me trouble on several 
occasions, and in a private garden the Grapes 
cannot be cut the moment they are ripe. 

Orchard-house.— The Plums have been 
pinched back to four or five leave®, but 
Peaches should not be stopped too early, if 
stopped at all. When stopped in pots, there 
is sometimes a difficulty in obtaining wood- 
buds to cut back to, and it disorganises the 
system of bearing when Peaches are pinched 
until at least 9 inches of growth are made. 
Of course, Plums and Figs can be pinched 
when five leaves are made. I have grown 
Apricots in pots, but have never been cjuite 
satisfied with them so grown ; but Apricots 
do well planted out in a cool-house, not 
forced, and the border made firm and the 
drainage perfect. All potted trees which are 
now carrying a crop should be mulched with 
something that gives nutriment and keeps in 
the moisture. 

Melons. —Any spare frame or house may 
be filled with Melons or Cucumbers now. A 
little root-warmth will be beneficial, and 
may generally be obtained by mixing garden 
rubbish or Grass-mowings with a little stable- 
manure. The great thing is to make it firm, 
so that the heat may be steady, and Melons 
must have a firm root-run to thrive and set 
enough fruits, and in addition the loam must 
bo good and not too sandy. Stimulants may 
be given in the w r ater, but a little bone-meal 
mixed with the soil will be an advantage, 
and any further help wanted can be given in 
the water or as a mulch on the surface. 
Melons should be grown without shade, 
which means that ventilation should keep the 
foliage strong and hard. 

Unheated vinery. —I have sometimes com¬ 
bined the unheated vinery with fruit-trees, 
such as Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and Figs 
in pots. The Vines, of course, were thinly 
trained, and in a span-roofed house. A space 
along each side of the ridge was occupied 
w ? ith Vine-branohes, so that light could enter 
freely. The only Vines that do well in a 
cold-house are Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling. The Vines in the cold-house will 
now be coming into flower. The stopping 
and tying down will be finished, and as the 
ventilation will be perfect, in fact, a little 
air may be left on all night, and by a little I 
mean, say, a couple of inches or so along the 
ridge. This will be increased as the sun 
gains power. Very good Ramburghs may be 
grown in the unheated house, and they will 
ripen in September, or possibly, if the sea¬ 
son is warm, a little earlier. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a Garden Diary. 

June 19th .—Finished planting flower gar¬ 
den. We usually have a few pbnts left over, 
and a few will be reserved in o s? of failures, 
and these have been put into large pots, and 
a reserve stock has been planted in the 
kitchen garden to provide cuttings, to save 
the beds. Salading of various kinds is sown. 
A good sowing of Endive has been made. 
When sown early, the plants are apt to bolt, 
but June sowings are safe. 

June 20th .—Busy now shifting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums into the flowering-pots. This takes 
rather a long time where tlnusamls m* 
grown, and the earliest plants are taken first, 
and the late-flowering varieties will reo aii> 
till the last. Good loam forms the basis o f 
the compost, and this is fortified with hot■* 
meal, soot, leaf-mould, and a little old co" 
manure, and we pot very firmly, leaving 
space for a little top-dressing la er. 

June 21st .—We are now selecting Straw¬ 
berry-runners for forcing. We usually start 
them in single pots, and, when well estab¬ 
lished, shift into fruiting-pots, which are 
usually 6 inches in diameter. This is not the 
only way of starting Strawberries. I have 
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sometimes laid the runners on pots of pre¬ 
paid! soil of full size, but I think, on the 
whole, the small pot system is the best in our 
circumstances, though, perhaps, it means a 
little more work. 

June 22nd .—We have planted out a lot of 
winter greens, including Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, ete., but more will be planted yet, 
special attention being given to late Broe- 
eolis, which are planted in very firm ground, 
usually after early Strawberries. During 
the early spring trenches were prepared fol¬ 
iate Peas and other crops planted between, 
so all we have to do now is to draw 6-inch 
drills, and sow the Peas 3 inches to 4 inches 
apart in the drills. 

June 23rd .—The forced Strawberries for 
the most part have been planted out 18 inches 
apart. These give a good crop next season, 
and may then be destroyed, as the fruits 
afterwards come smaller. Shifting Begonias 
an.i other winter-flowering, soft things into 
i)-inch pots. These will be helped on in 
boat for a short time, and be pinched into 
shape, and later on moved to cool pit, and 
ventilated, to firm and ripen the growth. 
Routine work, such as watering, etc., is 
taking up a good deal of time. 

June 2'Jh .—Nailing in young shoots of 
wall-trees, as young wood should be got into 
the right way early. There is always watch¬ 
fulness required among fruit-trees when in¬ 
sects are about. Nicotine spraying is used 
generally now instead of Tobacco-powder. 
Planted a further supply of dwarf and Run¬ 
ner Beans. Top-dressed Cucumbers and 
Melons. Rearranged conservatory. Moved 
a few r things from the stove to fill in vacant 
places. 


CORRESPONDENCE. . 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furniydl-street, llolhorn, London, L.C. Letter^ 
on business s huild be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
rent eich should be on a separate piece of paper. A.$ 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
U’<? do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Mol 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tr«e Lupins failing (IT. O. D.).-Lupins take a 
great deal out of the soil, and, like all leguminous 
plants, are very dependent on nitrates in the soil 
for their well being. Cun it he that the soil is 
exhausted, or that it is dry just where the roots are, 
although it looks moist on the surface. We should 
advise you to try what a heavy mulch of rotten 
manure will do, and if the weather is dry give fre¬ 
quent soakings of water to wash the goodness of ; 
the manure down to the roots. 

Roses with green centres (E. M. Mayor ).-The 
green centres in the Ro®es which you send are usu¬ 
ally caused by a cheek of some kind, such, for in- j 
stanc e, as spring frosts or an overdose of manure. 
Where it is possible to detect these green-centred 
buds, it is a good plan to remove them early and 
encourage the smaller buds, which, as you have 
found, come perfect. Some varieties are more liable 
to this failing than others, and we would advise you 
to destroy varieties that are liable to such a fault. 

Tree Fseonies a failure (J . R. M .).—The buds 
of Tree Pieonies, if caught by spring frosts or sub¬ 
jected to biting winds in their early stages of growth, 
often fail to expand, as is the case with those you 
send us. If pUnited in exposed positions, even in 
the south-weftt of England, Tree Paeonies often suffer 
in this way. It is always advisable to give Pwonies 
a certain amount of natural protection, planting 


them where a screen of shrubs may shield them from 
hitter winds from the north and east, and where a 
certain amount of shelter may be alforded by deci¬ 
duous trees without the ground in which they are 
growing being impoverished by the roots of either the 
trees or shrubs. 

Remaking of Lily of the Valley bed 

( T. B. A.). — Early autumn is the best season lor such 
work. As your bed is an old one, the Lily root* 
have doubtless become crowded, and an impoverished 
condition generally has resulted. Select a fresh posi¬ 
tion, where fresh soil would be at hand. If this 
cannot be done, give an entire change of soil, taking 
out fully ij indie® of the old, and replacing by a like 
quantity from another part of the garden. Dig in 
plenty of very old manure and leaf-soil, if possible. 
Some care will be required in digging out the old 
bed. Your best plan will be to cut the roots out in 
tufts C inches or 1) inches square, unless you can fork 
under them' and lift them out bodily. Assuming you 
lift the beds in tufts, the latter should be again 
divided into pieces 3 inches square or thereabout®, 
preserving the runners as much as possible. The 
rows should lx* at least 9 inches asunder, and the 
tufts about (I indies. It will be best to prepare the 
entire bed before replanting. In setting out the 
individual plants keep the crowns well below the 
surface, and, above all, plant firmly. 

Chrysanthemums to bloom in December and 
January (Constant Reader). —Such varieties as 
Framfidd Pink, Golden Age, A. J. Balfour, Nagoya, 
Western King, Miveum, Frauyois Pilau, and Airs. 
Root® are ail well-known late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum®, and you should have little ditltculty in* obtain¬ 
ing flowers from'plants of these varieties during 
December, and in some cases so late as January. 
You say your plants are now in Dj-indi pots, and that 
they have been stopped once. To ensure as far as 
possible a display ol blossoms at the end of the pre¬ 
sent year and the early days of 1912, stop your plants 
for the last- time about the middle of July. From 
tins point grow on the plant® freely, taking care to 
ril>en the growths thoroughly, as this is an important 
factor in obtaining good blooms. The plants should 
not lie placed under glass until sharp frosts are 
imminent. As a rule, late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are seldom housed until October i® well ad¬ 
vanced. When housed, afford the plants abundant 
ventilation, opening doors and ventilators at all times 
until severe frosts visit us. As soon as the buds 
begin to show colour, sufficiently warm the hut-water 
pipes to dispel moisture and to assist the blooms to 
open. 

Chrysanthemums to flower in 5-inch or 
6-lnch pots (.1. B. ('.).—Growing pretty little 
plants in small pot® to yield, say, half-a-dozen useful 
blooms was quite common ten years ago. The plants 
were used a-s edgings to groups, and they were often 
in request as table plant® in the late autumn. The 
Chrysanthemum® were rooted during the summer 
months—any time between June and early August, 
both months inclusive. Growers used to top their 
plants year® ago—be., the top of the growth, at least 
3 indie® to 4 indies, used to be cut off and these 
pieces were rooted and grown on. They were usually 
pi tidied once, and were subsequently grown on to 
their terminal buds, which were thinned out to the 
required number. Young growths (side-shoots) that 
develojied in the axil® of the leaves of the older 
plants were frequently cut out when they were about 
3 inches long, and these were also propagated, and 
after being rooted were grown on similar to the 
ottiers above mentioned. There should soon be plenty 
of this material available, and there is no reason 
why you should not succeed. Any old stool® of last 
season that have growths available for this purpose 
should be taken in hand at once. If preferred, root 
the cuttings in shallow boxes, and pot up as soon as 
they are ready, using 3-iuch jK>t®. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Holly-tree not fruiting (D. //. Palmer).— A 
peculiarity of the Holly is thal some individuals bear 
only flower® of one sex, while in others the blooms 
are hemaphrodite—that is to say, both male and 
female organs are contained in the same flower. We 
should say that the cause of your Holly-tree not 
fruiting is that tlie specimen i® a female, and the 
flowers being inqierfectly fertilised, tlie lierrie® fail 
to develop. This you might remedy by planting a 
male in close proximity or by getting some brandies 
of male flowers ready to discharge their pollen and 
inserting them among the branches of your tree when 
its flower® are awaiting fertilisation. 

FRUIT. 

Pears falling ( H. Allison).— The flower®, though 
dead, show that they were lacking in vigour, which 
may, in all likelihood, be the result of over-produc¬ 
tion, or, in other words, the tree* produced far too 
many flowers, with the result that all would lx so 
weak as to be incapable of setting and producing 
fruit. A ton-dry condition of the soil at the roots 
would also lead to the same result, and the same 
may be said when the roots get out of hand and 
penetrate the cold, sour subsoil. But we think the 
first-named reason to be the cause, unless, when you 
root-pruned the tree, you omitted to sever the tap- - 
roots— i.e.. if any are present, which is almost certain 
to be the case. In arriving at tlii® conclusion, we 
are. of course, assuming that you have had no frost 
visitation to damage the blossoms. If several degrees 
nf frost were experienced on two or three occasions 
while the flower® were fully expanded, then the 
reason for their not setting is not far to seek. 

VEGETABLES. 

A weedy Asparagus-bed (Win/on).- It is quite 
useless to attempt to move your Asparagus. If you 
can find any crown®, you can lift them next autumn, 
and, by laying them in closely in a dark cellar, you 
may frequently, after gently watering, get some weak, 
blanched shoots, which, though small, will lx nice to 
eat. After all the shoot® arc cul, seeing the clurnp 9 
arc full of weeds, you should burn them and set about | 
preparing a new Asparagus-bed. Purchase next April 


some two-year-old roots, which place in a furrow 
4 inches deep and 0 inches wide, with 18 inche® in 
the line between each plant ill well-drained soil, 
which has been deeply trenched and well manured. 
If you give these plants attention during the summer, 
in the way of a slight dressing of salt, and in the 
winter a top-drossing of manure, with frequent doses 
of liquid-manure during the growing season, you will 
be able to cut good heads the third year after plant¬ 
ing, and many years after. 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (Anrion*).—Your Toma¬ 
toes have been attacked by a fungu® known as 
GI.uIosjhii ium fulvum. It germinates soorust m 
moisture, and in the morning any moistuie that, may 
have accumulated through vapour rising from the 
soil during the night, and become condensed, in¬ 
variably runs down to the lowest point of the fruit. 
The moisture would do no harm were there no spore® 
of the fungus in the house*. These, settling on the 
fruits, are washed by the moisture down to the 
flower-base, or ajiex, and at once become ferti e or 
active, penetrating the fruit through the tiny orifice 
left by the decaying bloom. Then it commences to 
spread, and in its growth preying ujion the flesh or 
tissue, causes it to blacken or decay, just as is seen 
in your fruit®. Too commonly, amateurs water 
Tomato plants too freely, especially doing so toward* 
night, then shutting the house or frame close, quite 
bottling in any vapour that is certain to.exhale dur¬ 
ing the night. Watering should be done early in the 
morning, and then with the house thrown open and 
ample ventilation provided, the atmosphere is dried, 
and there i® little vapour created at night. Once the 
spot i® seen on the fruits, cure, so far as these 
affected part® are concerned, is impossible. They 
should lie at once picked off, taken away, and de¬ 
stroyed. The best cure for thi® trouble is to dissolve 
111 ozs. of sulphate of potassium or liver uf sulphur 
in two quarts of boiling water, adding 2 gallons of 
water, and syringing the plants with this. 


SHORT REPLIE8. 


T. Day — We doubt whether you could purchase 
charcoal in sufficient quantity for what you want. 

The only way is to make it yourself.- Constance 

Broun .--Your Almond-tree leaves have been attacked 
by what is known as “ blister.” due to cold, biting 
wind®. Pick off all the affected leaves, and with 
warmer and more genial weather the young leaves 

will develop properly.- Reymt .-Kindly send us 

Home specimens of tfie caterpillar injuring vour 
Rhododendrons, and we will then be the better able 
to help you. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


DLU 1 .UIA Iiuuuia piouamy; cou:u you not send 
a better example in damp .Moss that we might make 

sure / 3, Phlox frondosn; 4. Saxifraca Hosti.- Van.— 

Flowers quite dried up, and impossible to name._ 

Miss T. Xetc ton.— 1, Claytonia pcrfoliata ; 2. Achillea 
rupeslris; 3, Cerastium arvense; 4 ami f>, Forms of 

the Mossy Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides).-.in Old 

Reader. —1, Saxifraga hypnoides; 2, S. Camposi (Wal- 
lacei); 3. S. museoicle® pygmiea; 4. S. muscoidos atro- 

purpurea, or poor seedling form of it.- Georye 

Grant. Fra nc i seen c a 1 y c i n a.- Thomas Hartley — 

Helxine Solieroli.- Denham.— Goat's Rue (GalVga 

officinalis).- R. A. Cottrill.-l, Kindly send letter 

specimen ; 2, Habrotliamuus elegan®.- M Hearn —1 

Lilium pyrenaicum; 2, Please ®ond Ixtter specimen : 

3, Bird Cherry (Primus Padu®).- E. M. Goddard — 

Diplacus glutinosu®. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

DohBIE and Co., Edinburgh.— Pansies, Violas; The 
Best Sweet Peas, and How to Grow them Success¬ 
fully. 

Replies by P 08 t.- Querists who desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions : — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must lye enclosed. 

(i!) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
he answered by post must be 'for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Post” written 
on the left top corner. 

PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDEN8 
AND PLANTS. 


We //Are to interest our readers, 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of‘•The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless • r 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A line Tree-P»ony.— I have here a fine 
specimen of a Tree-Pceony, which is 13 yards 
round, 8 feet high, and at present is carrying 
250 flowers.—J. Ward, 2, Gables, Chorley 
Wood, Herts. 

Sweet Peas from Clonmel.— Mr. Geo. 
Brace, The Gardens, Minella Lodge, Clon¬ 
mel, Tipperary, sends us some „Sweet Peas, 
which, he telle us, came into bloom in the 
open by the middle of May, and which he 
finds very useful so early in the year. 

. Nledzwet8ky'8 Crab.— This fruits pretty 
freely with me here. The fruit is of a good 
size, and dark crimson-purple all over. I 
found the other day what appears to be a 
seedling growing unaer one of these trees. It 
is now about 9 inches high, and the stem has 
the characteristic crimson colour of the 
parent.—J. Clay, Cambridge. 

Campanula Rapunculus.— I agree with 
Mr. Williams (May 27th, page 297)—in fact, 

I have noticed that this and all tall Cam¬ 
panulas look very much better naturalised in 
a woody place or shrubbery than they ever 
do out in the open borders. In that case 
they get a weedy, tired look. Some of the 
prettiest effects I remember from Hairbells 
have resulted from their having been allowed 
to run about in half-shade.—W. 

A note from 8. Devon.— We are having an 
awful drought here. We have not had a drop 
of rain for thirty days, and there seeme no 
prospect of a change. They have had good 
rains all round to within a few miles of here, 
but we have not-had a drop. Many things 
have been ruined in consequence—Liberties 
and Camassias, for instance. I water every 
night, but one cannot water everything in the 

f arden.—S. W. Fitzherbert, Kingswcar, S. 
>evon. 

Aly88um saxatile oompaotum.— Few low- 
growing plants give such a fine mass of yellow 
in spring as this. In some gardens, where 
the soil is sandy and dry, this has been beau¬ 
tiful for a Jong time. It does not object to a 
dry spot, and is readily raised from seed. 
When at Bournemouth in early May, I 
noticed a large patch of the pale form (or 
what is known as citrinum), growing on a 
bank in the pleasure gardens in the valley.— 
J. Crook. 

Daphne rupestris.— A well-flowered tuft of 
this lovely plant from the Tyrol always ar-. 
rests attention. This tufted little under- 
shrub is less than 6 inches high, and en¬ 
shrouded, as it were, by the pink clusters of 
flowers, it is charming indeed. "Pink,” 
however, but very inadequately describes the 
colour, and possibly a midway mixture of 
salmon and coral—the latter because of its 
intensity—would more nearly hit the mark. 
In any case, it is a precious gem among 
alpines.—H. H. M. j 

London Pride on a retainlng-wall.— There 
are many good pronto which can b4 eulti- 1 
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vated most successfully on a retaining-wall, 
but for covering one of a rougher nature than 
usual, or one which is in an out-of-the-way 
part of the grounds, the London Pride (Saxi¬ 
fraga umbrosa) will be found excellent. 
Single rosettes inserted along the courses of 
the wall (which should be built without mor¬ 
tar) and between the joints will soon cover 
the stones in early summer with a mass of 
lace-like flowers. Allied species may be 
employed instead, but the old London Pride 
is so plentiful that a goodly space can soon be 
decorated with its rosettes and flowers. A 
dampish and shady wall will suit it well.— 
S. A. 

Iris Ivorlne.— This is not one of the very 
newest, but it is an Iris which has not yet 
found its way into many gardens, while it has 
the merit of being of proved worth. It is one 
of the class of intermediate blag Irises, and 
is in stature between the dwarf and the tall 
Flag Irises. It is also a free bloomer, while 
the flowers are of a beautiful ivory-white, 
with an orange beard, and with gold markings 
at the base of the petals. It came to me 
from the garden of one who is a keen con- 
noieseur of Irises, and who has a high opinion 
of this lovely Fleur-de-Lis.— S. Arnott. 

8took East Lothian. —In & recent issue, 
"A. W.’s” notes on these grown in pots de¬ 
serve attention. He alludes to their value to 
those having unheated houses. When grown 
as “A. W.” points out, there are few things 
to equal them for furnishing during the 
spring. When I had to provide a lot of things 
for house furnishing in an old English abbey, 
I grew them largely. I have had fine plants 
in 8-incli pots from seed sown in June the 
previous season. Another merit is the per¬ 
fume of the flowers, which fills the rooms. 
When living on Purbeck Isle, in a garden I 
had charge of near the sea, they Bloomed 
almost the whole year round.—J. C. 

Dianthus Charles X. —A very beautiful 
dark crimson-scarlet-flowered Dianthus, bear¬ 
ing the above name, was 6ent me by a friend 
in the north a few years ago, and which I 
have never met with elsewhere. It is very 
hardy, perennial in character, and the plants 
remain in good condition over four or five 
seasons. It is, however, a good plan to pro¬ 
pagate a fresh stock of plants of it now and 
again, as the younger examples naturally 
yield the best flowers. It is an excellent sub¬ 
ject for a rockery, but may, if so desired, be 
also given a position on the margin of her¬ 
baceous borders, where the lovely colour of 
its single blossoms will prove most attractive. 
—G. r. K. 

H*?dy Primulas i three good kinds.—JuBt 
now (end of May) I have, in a shady border, a 
fine mass of Primula sikkimensis. This is 
exceedingly pretty, as, being in a raised posi¬ 
tion, the drooping flowers show to advantage. 
In my garden it grows vigorously. Close be¬ 
side this I have 100 or more plants of P. 
japonic a, a selection of the normal colour. 
These make a fine contrast to the above. In 
this same border is a largo muss of some two 


or three hundred plants of P. rosea (the 
grandiflora form). This was charming for 
three or four weeks, and was just over when 
the two above kinds came into bloom. I find 
these kinds are happy in our Surrey dry soil 
when grown on a north border. 

Meconopels panieulata.— I noted this dis¬ 
tinct species in the group arranged at the 
Temple by the Burton Hardy Plant Company, 
Christchurch. The term distinct is employed 
advisedly, since the whole beauty of a plant 
j of this kind, whose flowers are arranged in a 
close columnar spike—the individuals ap¬ 
pearing either sessile or on very short foot¬ 
stalks—is not, I think, revealed. M. Wal- 
lichi and M. integrifolia impress one by rea¬ 
son of their unique, imposing characteristics— 
so unique and imposing, indeed, that other 
species approximating to them in colour, if 
inferior as garden plants, naturally suffer by 
comparison. It may be that the species now 
under notice, and which is yellow-flowered, 
would appear to greater advantage in the 
garden than in the exhibition-tent.—E. H. J. 

Anemone sulphurea.— The northern and 
Scottish growers brought this fine plant to 
the Temple Show in splendid condition, some 
of them exhibiting wnat was either an im¬ 
proved variety or the old plant particularly 
well grown. It may be, too, that the cooler 
air of the north is better suited to this ex¬ 
cellent alpine Windflower. The finer flowers 
we have in mind, however, were in the group 
from Messrs. J. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen 
—finer because of their exceptionally large, 
and more rounded form than is usually 
seen. The late Mr. Burbidge used to say 
that " the best of everything was quite good 
enough for him,” and our late friend would 
never have missed this fine plant. The typi¬ 
cal species was repeatedly seen,-the highest 
excellence of the plant being only reached, 
however, in the collection I have named.— 
E. H. J. 

8axlfraga Brunoniana.— This is a beauti¬ 
ful and likewise a remarkable plant—a spe¬ 
cies whose leaf-growth approximates to that 
of S. aizoides, and whose flowers, like those 
of the species last-named, are yellow. It is, 
however, neither in-the leaf-growth nor its 
flowering that the charm of this delightful 
plant lies, but rather in the abundance of 
the crimson, thread-like runners with which 
the plant is endowed. In this remarkable 
coloration the species appears to be alone, 
and quite without parallel when its numerous 
stems are lightened by brilliant sunshine. It 
is a plant for the rock garden, where it is 
bound to revel in fullest sunlight, affording a 
picture the like of which we have not seen 
before. In Mr. G. Reuthe’s alpine plant 

B at the Temple Show the conspicuous 
y of the plant was remarked by more 
than one lover of choice alpines.—J. H. 

Ranunculus nyssanus.— This is not one 
of the "stay-at-home” plants, but delights to 
run about, and soon makes a big demand 
upon the garden space, occasionally to the 
detriment of other plants. Yet it has its 
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beauties, one of these being the rather orna¬ 
mental leaves, which are 6ilvcry beneath, and 
the other the rather large, bright golden- 
yellow flowers. With me, however, it does 
not bloom so freely as I should like, and the 
proportion of bloom is not commensurate 
with that of leaf. I am not disposed to lay 
too much stress upon this defect, as I believe 
that this is not its invariable way, and that 
there are certain places where it gives a fair 
supply of bloom. But I believe it likes a 
drier and more sunny place than some of its 
sisters, although this is a trait not uncommon 
among the numerous Ranunculus family. A 
few inches high, it looks as if it would be a 
good plant for a dry moraine.—S. A. 

JEthionema corfdifollum. — The Coris 
leaved /Ethionerna is doing very well on a 
sunny, dry rockery in my garden this sea¬ 
son. It is one of the most reliable of a some¬ 
what troublesome genus, but, given a dry, 
well-drained soil and a moderntely sheltered 
position, is likely to give satisfaction. It 
makes a handsome little plant, rather trail¬ 
ing in its habit, and forming a tuft 6 inches 
or 8 inches high only, of narrow grey leaves, 
and giving little heads of rather large, rosy- 
pink flowers in clusters. It is said to like 
lime, but this is not essential, and it is grown 
here in light, very 6andy 6oil, with sandstone 
chips in it. It is propagated by seeds or divi¬ 
sion, and is one of the prettiest members of 
a genus not too frequently seen.— Dumfries. 

White Broom. —Just now (end of May) 
this is in great beauty in many gardens. In 
a garden (within sight of my windows) that 
(stands high, the land running down to the 
road, this is mixed with evergreens and com¬ 
mon Rhododendrons. This Broom has done 
well, rising up out of the Rhododendrons, the 
long, slender shoots, many feet long, having 
a charming effect hanging over the purple 
shaded Rhododendron blooms. In the hot, 
dry West Surrey soil all the Brooms are 
quite at home. Recently 1 saw a large speci¬ 
men of the white Broom at the top of a 
rock garden, a mass of bloom. Often the 
cheapness of things is against their being 
freely planted. Another cause arises from 
the impression that Brooms are difficult to 
establish. True, large plants do not move 
well, but small seedlings seldom fail, and if 
larger ones are needed, then they should be 
From pots.—W., Surrey. 

Columbines. —The loveliest flowers of the 
last days of May are surely the Aquilegias, 
when we take the trouble to raise them from 
seed. The worst of the seedlings is that they 
vary so much that one loses the beautiful wild 
types. For instance, one called A. glandu- 
Josa vera, a very lovely and tall plant, is not 
in stature or otherwise a bit like the dwarf 
glandulosa we know in the rock garden. It 
may be a form of it, or may be a cross. The 
strain of A. coerulea we see here and there, 
and know it readily by its long spurs. To 
get it quite pure is not easy, and one must 
get American seed. A. alpma, a European 
plant, seems to come true. I have both it 
and A. alpina coerulea. A. olympica is a name 
we often see in catalogues, but I am not sure 
and A. alpina coerulea. A. olympica is a name 
is distinct from it, and the seedling kinds 
raised in this name are wrongly named. The 
yellow chrysantha, a fine, bold plant, conies 
true from seed, and is easily raised in that 
way. The double ones I do not care for; 
they are simply distortions.—W. R. 

Iris gracilipes.— This lovely little, newly- 
introduced Iris has been a great success with 
me this season. It was obtained as a small 
plant last year, and this year has thrown up 
over twenty shoots, many of which are flower¬ 
ing. The blossoms are very beautiful, being 
each about 2 inches in diameter and of a soft 
heliotrope-blue tint, with a broad central 
band of white, veined with narrow lines of 
purple-red, and with a little spot of bright 
yellow at the extremity of the band. The 
leaves are each 9 inches in length and $ inch 
in breadth. The falls are small, forked at 
the top, and of deeper colour than the rest of 
the flower. The flower-stems are very slen¬ 
der, and exceed the leaves in length, bo that 
the flowers show up well. When a dozen or 
more flowers are expanded at the same time, 
they have an extremely pretty effect. It is a 
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native of Northern Japan, and, therefore, 
should be quite hardy. It was, apparently, 
introduced about 1902 or 1903, but I can find 
no record of the date. It is presumably but 
very little known, for 1 have consulted 
volumes of four of the leading horticultural 
journals for the last ten years without finding 
the slightest reference to it.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert, South Devon. 

A note from Oregon.— England’s climate 
is very similar to the Oregon western inland 
climate up to the time our dry months come 
in, from June to September, when we irri¬ 
gate. Enclosed you w ill find a post-card pic¬ 
ture, not suitable for reproduction, but it 
may be of interest to you. The picture was 
taken about April 15th, 1911, ns the tree, a 
Bellflower Apple, was just coming into leaf 
in a wet, cold, late spring. The tree, a year¬ 
ling, was sot the last of March, 1909, in a 
hole prepared with dynamite. It has had two 
summer and two fall prunings, and, as it 
stands, as much as two-thirds of its growth 
has been removed. Every tree in a mixed 
orchard of 2,000 trees has been 6et in this 
way, and we have lost less than twenty trees 
from various causes of the 2,000 originally 
set, in spite of the fact that last season we 
had no rain at all from the first of April until 
September last, and irrigated only twice, with 
clean cultivation all the time. I enclose a 
few notes that may be of interest to your 
readers, although I* know next to nothing of 
botanical names, and can get but little in¬ 
formation in a locality where 6uch things re¬ 
ceive little or no attention.— Mrs. John 
Rawley - , Grant's Pa-*, Oregon, U.S.A. 

Dianthus Lady Dixon.— I do not know how- 
other cultivators have succeeded with this 
hybrid outdoors, but T must confess that I 
am beaten with it. I have given it a fair 
and impartial trial for several seasons, but 
to no purpose, for the plants fall a prey to 
disease, yield but a few miserable blooms, 
and ultimately die. I therefore decided to 
grow it under glass, and, since doing so, it has 
proved most satisfactory in every respect. I 
now layer it with the Carnations in August 
in a frame every season, with the result that 
there are plants in flower more or less the 
year round. One lot of plants was in bloom 
early in the year, and to show how- perpetual- 
flowering is this hybrid, the same plants have 
just yielded another crop of blcoms. Treated 
in precisely the 6ame manner ns the border 
varieties of Carnations when grown under 
glass, the plants keep quite free of disease, 
the flower-stems are much longer, and they 
develop much larger blooms than when given 
outdoor culture. One plant will yield from 
four to six blooms. The colour, magenta, is 
not one that appeals to all, but visitors have 
been much interested in seeing it as it grows 
and flowers thus with me, and some admire 
it very much. The batch of plants pre¬ 
viously alluded to will, when given a shift, 
bloom again before or in early autumn, while 
those layered next August will flower early 
next year. Many will, no doubt, urge that 
with 6uch a number of perpetual-flowering 
or Tree-Carnations to select from, this hybrid 
is not required, but those having but one 
greenhouse, from which frost is excluded, 
would find it to succeed, while to attempt 
rowing the former would, under similar con- 
itions, be courting failure.—A. W. 

The 8trawberry crop.— This promises to 
be an abundant one generally, and as far as 
plants growing on warm borders and shel¬ 
tered positions are concerned, much earlier 
than has been the case for several years past. 
The absence of frost throughout the flowering 
period has, of course, largely contributed 
towards bringing about such a satisfactory 
state of affairs, but it must also be stated 
that the plants, both young and old, have 
blossomed with remarkable freedom. This 
was particularly noticeable with regard to 
some young plants which were layered simul¬ 
taneously with those required for forcing. 
These were planted in their permanent quar¬ 
ters at the latter end of July, and they made 
fine crowns by the end of autumn. The 
flower-spikes were both numerous and pos¬ 
sessed of great vigour, with the result there 
will be quite a full crop of fruit on these 
and the mc«t forward of the berries 


are, at the time of writing, rather more than 
half developed, and promise to be unusually 
flue. The warm rains which fell on the 14th 
were sufficiently heavy to penetrate the soil 
some distance, consequently, where mulching 
was done in good time, the moisture will be 
so well conserved that the plants will take no 
harm should the present w arm, sunny weather 
continue and no rain fall for another fort¬ 
night, while the litter will have been washed 
sweet and clean. Those who have not lit¬ 
tered down their plants should no longer de¬ 
lay, as, when the berries are in an advanced 
stage, and come into contact with fresh stable 
litter, there is just a possibility of their be¬ 
coming tainted. Now that horses are being 
superseded on all hands by motor-cars, it will 
soon become a matter of difficulty—in many 
cases, at least—to obtain material suitable 
for this purpose.—A. W. 

Chilian Lily (Hnbranthus pratensis).—It is 
very pleasant to see this bright flower at the 
i foot of a south wall at the end of May. It is 
a rare pleasure, but I have enjoyed it this 
year. It is one of the most brilliant hardy 
plants we have in a garden. I hear it does 
very well in the open in some parts of our 
country, especially the eastern counties, and 
, lovers "of hardy flowers should look after it.— 
W.’, Sussex. 

-The above name is that by which 

this South American bulbous plant is 
known in most gardens, though it is by 
botanists included in the genus Hippeas- 
trum. For some years it has formed & 
notable feature of Messrs. Wallace’s exhibit 
at the Temple Show', and the one just past 
formed no exception to the rule, as a con¬ 
siderable number was shown. ~ It is the 
colouring of the flower that causes this Hn¬ 
branthus to stand out in such a conspicuous 
fashion, for the major portion of the bloom is 
of the brightest scarlet, while the centre is of 
a yellowish-green tint. For a Hippeastrum 
the flowers are small, being about the size 
of those of a Day Lily. They are borne in 
an umbel on a succulent stem, about 1 foot 
to 15 inches in height. A native of Chili, 
i Habranthus pratensis is hardy in a sheltered 
border, but in order to have the blossoms in 
time for the Temple Show it is necessary to 
bring them on under glass. Though the 
flowers are of a particularly striking colour, 

I am not aware tnat this species has been in 
any way employed by the hybridist in the 
production of new forms, the small size of 
the blossoms probably having a good deal to 
do with this.—K. R. W. 

- According to gardening dictionaries, 

this plant should be rightly known as Hip- 
penstrum pratense, but the name which heads 
this note is the more common. It is, without 
doubt, the most brilliant of our hardier bulbs, 
and is now blooming finely with me. The 
flowers, which are borne on scapes, each 
about a foot in height, are each about 3 inches 
in diameter, and of a most vivid scarlet, with 
a yellow throat, and a large colony of a hun¬ 
dred or more bulbs in full flower, as may be 
seen in a Cornish garden I know, is one of the 
most gorgeous sights it is possible to con¬ 
ceive. Although it was introduced from 
i Southern Chili in 1840, it is still a rare plant 
i in gardens, and is seldom met with. Flowers 
| were exhibited at the late Temple Show, 
i where they attracted much attention. In this 
country it generally comes into bloom about 
the end of May, and remains in perfect con¬ 
dition for a fortnight or more. Its propaga¬ 
tion is easy, for in some soils it splits up into 
; offsets, and where it does this freely, the 
bulbs do not attain flowering size. In Chili 
i it is said to bloom in November. Though 
I coming from South America, it has proved to 
I be practically hardy in Britain, as more than 
thirty years ago it flourished in a Norfolk 
garden ; but its beauty is so great that it is 
I well to give it a specially selected site, such 
, as a narrow border in front of a hothouse or 
I greenhouse, a position such as the Belladonna 
I Lily delights in. The scapes generally bear 
from two to four flowers. Under a south-west 
wall it will generally succeed admirably, and 
I will grow stronger year by year. It is some- 
j times known as Habranthus fulgens, and is 
* not unlike the Scarborough Lily (vailota pur¬ 
purea).— Wyndham Fitzherbert, South 
Devon. 
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FRUIT. 


THE WELLINGTON APPLE. 

The illustration here given of the growth, 
robustness, and flowering qualities of this 
Apple, as seen so recently in the orchards of 
Mr. Charles Moon, Chessington, Surrey, very 
far from assist to favour those pessimistic de¬ 
scriptions it has become the fashion to apply 
to what is, without doubt, one of the best of 
all cooking Apples. Wellington is certainly 
subject to canker under certain conditions 
and in certain soils. But were there rather 
more judgment displayed as to the variety 
being planted on soils that arc generally 
sweet and well drained, canker would much 
less often be heard of. Mr. Moon’s soil is 


! the trees, to at once 6pray with a solution of 
Paris-green, but it is far better to destroy the 
egg-laying female moth as it seeks to creep 
| up the tree-stems, and so prevent injury 
rather than cure it. About the woody bark 
on the season’s shoots are numerous greyish 
white specks or spots, which present quite 
a peculiar feature of this variety, and which, 
apart from its fruit, largely enable the tree to 
be recognised. 

The fruits are of distinct form, quite 
round, somewhat flattened, and generally 
marked with two or three fine, ridge-like 
lines, and have broad, open eyes, with re¬ 
flexed segments. The skin on ripe fruits is 
of a pale yellow hue, with occasionally, on 
j exposed fruits, a tinge of pretty colour. " The 
I fruits, if well grown and carefully stored, 


good prices for good samples. Probably its 
strongest competitor for fame and market 
culture is Newton Wonder. 


THE BEST STOCK FOR CHERRIES. 
The question of Cherry stocks is one which 
may well interest fruit-growers, and espe¬ 
cially those who live in the region where the 
sweet varieties flourish. 

The Mahaleb stock.— The Mahaleb is a 
wild Cherry natural to Southern Europe, 
that is healthy and vigorous, and bears a very 
small, black, and bitter-tasted fruit. All 
varieties of the Cherry, of both the sweet arid 
sour classes, will grow if budded on it, and it 
is claimed by some that they do equally well. 
This is denied by others. 

The Mazzard stock. —The Mazzard is. the 


Apple Wellington in bloom in Mr. C. Moon's market garden at Chessington, Surbiton, Surrey. 



of a characteristic Surrey 6andy loam, and is 
naturally well drained. Still further, the i 
trees are helped by having annual surface j 
dressings of manure, thus assisting to keep 
the roots near the surface. It is when that 
practice is ignored, and the 6oil about the 
trees is cropped and dug, that roots are per¬ 
force driven deep, hence the not at all infre- 
uent complaints as to canker or other ills, 
t cannot fail to be noticed, where the illus¬ 
tration brings into fuller light on the right 
hand, that the tree-stems have been neatly 
grease-banded, to provide traps for catching 
the creeping females of the winter-moth. 
That fact alone eerves to evidence care and 
consideration on the part of the cultivator, 
of which, in so many cases there is deplorable 
lack. It may be smart work, when the cater¬ 
pillar of the winter-moth is in evidence on 
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will keep well till the end of April, but are 
in season for cooking or baking at any time 
from November onward. The flesh is white, 
crisp, juicy, and rather acid. We once 
heard a story of the children of a Scottish 
nobleman, who, taken into the fruit room by 
the gardener to obtain some Apples for imme- 
I diate eating, eagerly pounced on the 6tock of 
i Wellington, after once tasting them, in pre¬ 
ference to 60 -called eating or dessert Apples, 
with which they had become satiated, because 
the acidity of the Wellington gave to their 
palates a zest not previously experienced. 
Certainly, those who prefer a brisk, crisp, 
acid Apple to a soft, sweet one cannot do 
better than try Wellington. 

As a market Apple, Wellington is most 
popular. Like to Blenheim, Cox’s, Suffield, 
or Warner’s King, its name suffices to securb 


thriftiest of all the Cherry family. It is a 
native of Europe, and the parent of all those 
types that we call Hearts, Bigarreaus, and a 
part of the Kentish class. The trees grow 
with an upright habit, and sometimes attain 
a height of over 50 feet, and with trunks 
2 feet or more in diameter. Where the trees 
have come up as seedlings in various places, 
especially in Pennsylvania and southward, 
and have practically reverted to the wild 
form, such trees are often found. It is on 
the seedlings of this type that the most 
vigorous and longest-lived trees of the sweet 
Cherries are found. 

During more than forty years past I have 
been watching the behaviour of Cherry-trees 
on various stocks apd on their own roots. 
They have been 6een from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the southern 
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limit of Cherry culture. The sum and eub- 
stance of all tbeee observations is that each 
class succeeds best on its own roots, so far 
as the growth and vigour of the tree are con¬ 
cerned. And it i6 quite natural that it should 
be so. Trees that grew up from seed and 
those reared from root-sprouts, and never 
budded or grafted, seem to be the most sub¬ 
stantial. In cases where varieties had been 
budded or grafted on to stocks of the same 
type, there were little or no ill results from 
the operation. It was like upon like. But 
wherever this law of congeniality has been 
violated, trouble is seen in some degree. In 
an orchard, which I have been familiar with 
for several years, are some of the most 
striking examples of the congeniality and un- 
congemality of stock and bud that are likely 
to be seen anywhere. Last September I took 
photographs of some of the trees that were 
characteristic and showed their real condi¬ 
tion. None of them were of the sour varie¬ 
ties, however, as nearly all or all of them 
were, I think, on Mahaleb stocks and doing 
far better than those of the sweet class on the 
same kind of stocks. The wood of the sour 
class seems to be quite similar to that of the 
Mahaleb, and the two make a good union. 
But not so with the rest. The two are not 
congenial, and unite only because they must, 
and that in many cases with serious results 
to the fruit-grower. In the nursery they 
start off well and appear to be very suitable 
to each other, and for some years the 6ame 
is often true in the orchard, but as time goes 
on and the bearing age is reached, the true 
test comes. Cherry-trees, like all fruit-trees, 
are intended to live for many vears and bear, 
and” they should be able to endure this test, 
and not that of the nursery alone. 

The Paul Bose orchard i mention above is 
not the only one in which I have noticed the 
trouble and success with Cherry stocks. In 
a large orchard in Northern Indiana I noticed 
much the same state of things last summer. 
In the many orchards in Oregon and 
Washington there are thousands of examples 
of success and failure with trees on the 
various stocks, the Mazzard being the one 
preferred. There are nurseries there that 
do not keep any Cherry-tree for sale on any 
other stock. 

I do not think there is any doubt about the 
Mazzard being the stock for the sweet Cher¬ 
ries, and there are those who claim that it is 
the best for the sour class also. On .this 
latter point I am not convinced as yet, be¬ 
cause I have never tried it or seen where 
others had tested it. I would not have 
sweet Cherry-trees on the Mahaleb stock as 
a gift, judging by what I have seen.—H. E. 
Van Deman, in the Rural New Yorker. 


THE PEAR CROP. 

This, no doubt, as usual, will vary greatly in 
different districts. In several gardens I have 
been in it certainly appears on the light 
side, a fact for which the dull, sunless sum¬ 
mer of 1910 may be partly responsible. There 
has been no need for bloom-thinning this 
season on the choicer varieties, a practice 
adopted and advised by some growers, but 
which I never cared to follow, preferring to 
postpone thinning until well after the set was 
an accomplished fact. It was fortunate that 
no Pear-bloom was expanded in the bitter 
weather experienced during the week ending 
April 8th. A covering of tiffany might have 
6aved it, but ordinary fish-netting certainly 
would not have done 60 . I said above that 
no Pear-bloom was out on April 8th, but an 
exception must be. made in the case of 
Brockworth Park, always one of the first to 
expand. The white tinge w«6 showing pro¬ 
minently on some flowers of Louise Bonne, 
and the frost went through these, but there 
was plenty of later blooms to furnish a crop. 

With respect to the cordon svstem of Pear 
culture, now so widely practised, it is grati¬ 
fying to note that, given a favourable soil 
and situation, some of the very best Pears 
also rank as the most consistent croppers. 
Doyenne du Comice, Beurre Hardy and 
B. Superfin, for instance, with Beurre Hardy 
slightly the best of the trio. Taking all 
points into consideration, this is certainly 
one of the very best Pears, and in planting 
cordons it would be my first choice. A few 
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dozen of Beurrd Ranee still (May 1st) re¬ 
main. They are fresh, firm, and juicy, but 
absolutely flavourless. This cropped heavily 
last year, but there are very few this sea¬ 
son. Nouvelle Fulvie is one of the best 
quality late Pears. One welcomes a good 
crop of this. It is a very useful fruit, 
coming in after Christmas, and keeping well 
during the greater part of January. Of other 
late varieties, Josephine de Malines is show¬ 
ing well, Winter Nelie and Olivier des Serres 
are very thin. Beurre Alexandre Lucas is, 
as usual, carrying a good crop. This is one 
of the Pears which, although a little removed 
from first class, might with advantage be 
always included, as it very seldom fails. I 
have not come into contact with many early 
Pears, and am unable to 6ay anything of the 
prospects in this section. They are, as a 
rule, only sparingly represented in gardens, 
and rightly so, for they come in at a time 
when other choice fruit is plentiful, and are 
of an extremely transitory character—two 
good reasons why they should not monopolise 
space to the exclusion of fruit of a more 
useful character. 

Writing of cordons reminds me of a note 
in a recent number, in which a correspondent 
regrets inability to do much with Plums 
under this form of culture. This is strange, 
especially in the case of the forms of Green¬ 
gage, which, as a rule, do remarkably well. 
Is the soil (the subsoil being gravel) a bit too 
light and loose about the roots? This is 
often the cause of light crops and indifferent 
fruit. _ E. B. S. 

VINE-LEAVES AND SCORCHING. 
This is a trouble which the amateur Grape- 
grower often experiences, and he is frequentlv 
in doubt as to its actual cause, and also how 
to prevent it. It is seldom seen on Vines 
which are carefully ventilated, as the foliage 
on such Vines is not only strong in texture, 
but always dry before the sun gains much 
power and strikes fully on the roof-glass. A 
close, humid, or what the gardener calls a 
growing atmosphere is very necessary while 
the Grapes are swelling, but this should be so 
regulated that the foliage is not dripping 
with moisture in the morning. To produce 
favourable conditions of atmosphere while 
the berries are swelling, damp the borders 
and bare spaces early in the afternoon, clos¬ 
ing the ventilators at the same time. A com¬ 
mon mistake is made in leaving the vinery 
shut up close until the following morning. 
Perhaps even then ventilation is not given 
so early as it should be, especially with span- 
roof houses running north and south. In the 
height of summer the sun has gained con¬ 
siderable power before 6 a.m., and when 
there is no escape for condensed moisture the 
leaves on the east side are liable to be 
scorched. To guard against this, a little 
ventilation should be given at the highest 
point of the house at sunset, and allowed to 
remain during the night. This will permit 
of the vapour passing off. Moreover, the 
foliage, if allowed to remain charged with 
moisture for so many hours, naturally lacks 
sufficient texture to withstand the full power 
of a June sun. This detail of allowing night 
ventilation is generally observed after the 
berries commence to change colour, but if it 
were practised from the commencement there 
would probably be less heard about scorched 
foliage. 

There is often one great mistake present, 
particularly in small vineries—viz., in not 
having sufficient air-space between the leaves 
and the roof-glass, or, in other words, the 
wires are fixed too near the rafters. This 
will be seen when the leaves of healthy Vines 
are pressing against the glass, and this they 
certainly do when the eyelets holding the 
wires are not, more than a foot in length. 
There should be this space between the leaves 
and glass, and I have found it none too much 
with some of the stronger-growing varieties 
of Vines. It would be very advisable, while 
the Vines are in a dormant state, to then 
see to any alterations which may be neces¬ 
sary in the way of affording longer eyelets, 
and so lowering the wires. As an alterna¬ 
tive, the least that can now be done is to sling 
the Vines, as it were, to the wires. This is 
easily done by using stout tar-cord, and quite 


6 inches more air-space may be gained. The 
shoots carrying the bunches may still bo 
secured to the wires as they extend in length, 
and another gain would be that perhaps leee 
risk in snapping off the shoots would be 
found when endeavouring to bring them 
down to the wires in the ordinary way. The 
chief secret in preventing scorching is un¬ 
doubtedly the presence of plenty of air about 
the leaves. R. P. 


THINNING FRUIT. 

The tendency of all fruit-trees is to overbear, 
or to produce a large amount of seeds. The 
result of this heavy seed-production, espe¬ 
cially on Apple-trees, is to cause trees to bear 
heavy crops every other year. A fruit-spur 
cannot produce fruit and a fruit-bud the 
same year. It follows, then, that if all the 
fruit-spurs on a tree are producing fruit, no 
fruit will be produced the following season. 
If, however, Apples are picked from one-half 
the fruit-spurs, fruit-bud6 will form on those 
spurs that year, while the other half of the 
fruit-spurs is producing Apples. This condi¬ 
tion would result in the production of fruit 
every year. The heavy production of fruit 
and ©eeds results in a lessened vigour of the 
tree, as much vitality goes into the produc¬ 
tion of seeds. 

It follows, then, that it one-half the Apples 
is removed, thus removing half the seeds, 
the tree will make a more vigorous growth. 
When all the fruit-spurs on a tree bear fruit, 
a large number of fruits are grown, but they 
are often so small that they have little or no 
commercial value. The result of thinning is 
to produce a smaller number of fruits, and to 
cause each fruit to grow larger, thus increas¬ 
ing its commercial value. The effect of thin¬ 
ning is to cause annual bearing, to increase 
the vigour of the trees, and to produce more 
saleable Apples. Thinning should be done 
as early in the spring as the number of fruits 
that are likely to 6et can be determined. A 
natural thinning usually takes place in June, 
and after that time, if the grower finds too 
many fruits, the superfluous ones can be 
removed. 

If possible, the thinning should be done 
before the seeds form and when the Apples 
are about the size of Hazel-nuts. It fre¬ 
quently happens that from one-half to three- 
fourths of the Apples should be removed in 
the spring. The number, however, depends 
upon the number of fruits which 6et or form. 
Thinning should be so done that only one 
Apple is left on each spur, and spaced not 
nearer together than 4 inches or 5 inches. 

The Canada Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down fruit-trees on wail.— M-any 
thanks for your advice in lust work’s number in reply 
to my query re greenhouse, which I am following. I 
have a long wall, 12 feet to 14 feet high, facing south- 
south-west, along which Peach and Nectarine-trees 
and cordon Pear-trets have been planted for some 
years. All these have now practically attained the 
full height of the waJI, aud. in consequence, the 
upper branches, etc., can only be attended to by 
means of a ladder, which increases the labour and 
work considerably. I want to know whether there 
would be any harm in topping down all the trees 
and cordons to about 8 feet within my and my 
gardener's reach? This would facilitate attention 
and make the netting over easier to manage. Would 
it be likely to interfere with the fruiting capacity of 
the dilferent classes of trees? What would be the 
beet time to do so. if advised?—F airhaven. 

[Wo believe this is the first occasion on 
which a query of this nature has reached 
us. The general complaint is that fruit walls 
are lacking in height, and wc never remem¬ 
ber hearing of one being too high as in this 
instance. A good average height for a wall 
on which to train fruit-trees is from 10 feet 
to 12 feet, and if the trees are expected to 
succeed well the walls should not be one inch 
less than this in height. Ofttimes walls in 
kitchen gardens are not high enough for full 
justice to be done to the various subjects 
trained on them, and many growers would be 
only too glad if it were possible to raise 
them another foot or so, particularly in cases 
where Peaches and Apricots can be success¬ 
fully grown outdoors. We once had a wall 
14 feet in height clothed with Apricots, 
which invariably yielded full crops of fruit 
of the highest quality. The lower part of 
the wall was furnisned with dwarf, fan¬ 
shaped trees Rod the upper part with 
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standard-trained examples, consequently, tlie 
great quantity of fruit gathered from a wall 
of this height and of considerable length can 
well be imagined. Then, again, a wall 
14 feet high is of immense advantage to a 
garden by the shelter it affords to whatever 
crops may be grown in its proximity. In the 
case just named this consisted of early 
Strawberries, Cauliflowers, Peas, and Pota¬ 
toes, and which always matured from ten to 
fourteen days in advance of those obtained 
from other parts of the garden. You may 
Shorten the trees back to the height you 
name, but in doing so they are bound to 
sustain a certain amount of shock, which 
will not be without its effect on them for 
some time after. The advantages you look 
to reap from such a proceeding are, it seems 
to us, relatively small—in fact, so slight as 
not to be worthy of the sacrifice you con¬ 
template making. Should you, however, still 
wish, after perusing the foregoing remarks, 
to carry out your idea, the shortening back 
of the trees can be effected at the latter end 
of October next.] 

Failure of Currants.— I will be obliged if you 
will be good enough to inform me what 1 can do with 
my Ked' Currant-bushes, a email branch of which 1 
enclose. The bushes are two years old, have no 
fruit, but were quite healthy till this blight aj»- 


doubtless, owing to one or other of the causes 
named. Generally speaking, Black Currants 
—when an infestation of aphis is set up—get 
into a much more foul condition than do the 
Red or White varieties, and a considerable 
expenditure of time and labour is then neces¬ 
sary to effect their dislodgement. When the 
flowers of Currants have been badly injured 
by frost, the racemes fall to the ground 
shortly after.] 

Figs at Worthing.— “C. L.” wishes to be 
enlightened as to which variety or varieties 
of the Fig are cultivated in the famed Fig 
gardens at Tarring, near Worthing. I am 
not in a position to give the information re¬ 
quired, but it may interest your corre¬ 
spondent to learn that in the chapter on 
the Fig in a publication entitled “The Fruit 
Garden,” the writer, Mr. Owen Thomas, 
mentions in the description he gives of the 
Tarring Fig garden that there are three varie¬ 
ties grown—viz., White Marseilles, Ischia 
(probably Black Ischia is meant), and Brown 
Turkey. Whether any other variety has 
been given a trial since the publication 
alluded to, and from which the foregoing in¬ 
formation is extracted, published in 1904, 
I am unable to say, but, however this may 
be, it would be difficult to find any to sur¬ 



A flowering shoot of Anchusa senipervireus. 


peared a few days ago. My Black Currant-bushes 
were covered with blossom, but as the fruit was funn¬ 
ing it disappeared, leaving only withered sterna.— 
M. Myles. 

[The curling of the leaves at the tips of the 
6hoots on the Red Currant-bushes is duo to 
an attack of the Red Currant aphis (Myzus 
ribesi). It is impossible for any kind of in¬ 
secticide to reach the insects with the leaves 
in such a curled and twisted condition, so 
your best plan would be to cut off the tips of 
the infested shoots and burn them. This in¬ 
sect requires to be dealt with as soon as an 
attack is set up, for remedies to be of any 
avail. If syringed or sprayed with an in¬ 
secticide containing nicotine at this stage, 
the aphis at once succumbs, and curling of 
the leaves is prevented. On looking through 
our advertising columns, you will there meet 
with several kinds of insecticides advertised 
suitable for the purpose. In addition to the 
foregoing, make a point of thoroughly cleans¬ 
ing the bushes by spraying them in the w in¬ 
ter w r ith the caustic alkali wash so frequently 
quoted in our columns. The fact of the 
bushes not bearing may be the result of the 
flowers being damaged, either by aphides or 
frost. If, when in flower, the racemes be¬ 
came infested with aphides, all possibility of 
the flowers setting is then precluded. The 
fact Of the Black Currants failing to set is, 
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pass either White Marseilles or Brown Tur¬ 
key, both for size and quality. Ischia, either 
the black or white variety, is small com¬ 
pared with the former, but the fruits are 
very luscious when ripe, and both are pro¬ 
fuse croppers. White Ischia is also known 
as the Singleton Fig in the north. Grown 
under glass, this variety can be made to pro¬ 
duce three crops in one season if the trees 
are started early. The fruits produced at 
the third crop are, of course, very small, but 
are borne in great abundance, and when 
fully ripe are like liquid balls of sugar.— 
A. W. 

- Referring to “ C. L.’s” query about 

Figs at Worthing (page 306, May 27th), I am 
not sure of the variety usually grown there, 
but I may 6ay that the best Fig I ever saw 
or tasted is one called Dauphine, which is 

rown about Paris, and, 1 suppose, can be 

ad at any good nursery. I have proved it, 
and my friends in England have also found 
it to be excellent. It is of a good shape, not 
quite so large as the Brown Turkey, and in 
flavour exquisite.—W. 

Peach-trees unsatisfactory (I.).— Your Peach¬ 
tree leaves are what is knowu as blistered, the result 
of either frost or cold winds. There is also green-fly 
on the leaves. Remove all the worst leaves and burn 
them, then syringe in the evening with Tobacco- 
water or Quassia-extract. 


GENTIAN A VERNA. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Under the heading of “ Notes of the 
Week,” in your issue of May 27th, I see a 
communication from ‘‘S. A.” about Gentiana 
verna. All lovers of alpine or any flowers, 
must regret the ignorance or misplaced en¬ 
thusiasm which induces the amateur to im¬ 
port this lovely plant and allow it to expire in 
nis garden, through carelessness and want of 
taking trouble, but I would beg to suggest 
that the difficulty of its successful cultivation 
in gardens is not nearly so great as is often 
stated. Of course, if people roughly tear 
up delicately-rooted plants and attempt to 
grow them in quite unsuitable situations—in 
town gardens, or under trees, or in dust-dry 
“rockeries”—it is very 6ad, because ignor¬ 
ance of the requirements of most common 
alpine plants is in these days perfectly inex¬ 
cusable, and everyone knows (or ought to 
know before procuring it) how to grow this 
one. 

I have seen Gentiana verna growing wild 
in Upper Teesdale and in Ireland (never, 
I am sorry to say, in Switzerland), and cer¬ 
tainly in these two former places I have never 
seen it anything like 60 fine as in gardens. In 
Teesdale you may see it in conflict with Grass 
and weeds, and rarely with more than two or 
three blooms—mostly with only a single one 
—whereas I have clumps of it in my garden 
with from twelve to thirty-seven blooms on a 
plant. I have never seen it in this perfection 
when wild. There i6 an infinity of excellent 
books on alpine and rock gardening to¬ 
day, and I consider it no longer inevitable — 
as Mr. Farrer says—“ to grow grey and bank¬ 
rupt ” over the process of growing G. verna ; 
but as long as people will not take the 6mnll 
amount of trouble necessary to find out the 
habits and requirements of the plants they 
buy or collect—or, having done 60 much, will 
still ignore the facts that their gardens, or 
their climate, or their personal characters 
will fulfil none of the easy conditions of suc¬ 
cess, so long will they meet with the failure 
they merit. Marna Pease. 

Otlerburn, Northumberland. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANCHUSA SEMPERVIRENS. 

The whole tribe of Borageworts to which 
this belongs is interesting to the lovers of 
blue flowers. We do not find many of them 
in gardens, because some of the beautiful 
desert and mountain kinds are not easy of 
cultivation in ordinary soils. For some years 
pa^t I have had the Dropmore Anchusa, a 
group of which is figured p. 347, which is 
handsome and large ; but the kind we figure 
is useful for a different purpose. It 
seems to thrive everywhere—in uncultivated 
spots, or even heaps of rubbish, where It 
gives a pretty blaze without care, which is 
one of the charms of wild garden plants. It 
is perennial, and will go on for many years 
in the same place, and is easily increased by 
division. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE IIARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Shading seedlings from the sun.—I have 
been bewailing the loss of some fine seedlings 
which I had in boxes, and which were set out 
recently to harden off. No shaded position 
was available, and the boxes were placed in 
front of the frame. The morning was dull, 
and there was no sign of strong sun. How¬ 
ever, the latter came out brilliantly later in 
the day, and a would-be protector of the 
seedlings, in my absence, laid sheets of brown 
paper over the boxes and close to the plants. 
On my return in the evening, what was my 
horror to find that the sun on the brown 
paper had destroyed my seedlings. I think 
this is ju6t one of the little bits of experience 
which may be helpful to others, and I there¬ 
fore relate this, in the hope that it may be 
the means of warning others to 6teer clear 
of such an error as this. I had another little 
painful experience last year, which, also, 
mav be cited as a warning. 

Weeding seedlings.—T his other instance 
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of loss caused by want of knowledge occurred 
to me owing to the ignorance of a friend who 
turned in to do a little weeding, without my 
having an opportunity of giving the needed 
cautions whafc to weed and what to avoid 
touching. This 6aid friend knew weeds fairly 
well, and it was just this knowledge of weeds 
without much acquaintance with flowers 
which led to the trouble. 1 should not reveal 
my carelessness, but a few (a very few, I am 
glad to 6ay) Dandelions had sprung up, and 
my friend thought they might be pulled out. 
With this laudable object in view, the Dan¬ 
delions were pulled up and put on the rub¬ 
bish-heap, to be burned in due course. What 
was my annoyance, when I went into the 
garden afterwards, to find that a promising 
lot of seedlings of (Enothera taraxacifolia, 
the Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, had 
been rooted out and cast away. Inquiries 
revealed that the loss was due to the mis¬ 
directed zeal of this ardent weeder. 

The double Evening Primrose.— I once 
read in Gardening Illustrated of a double 
Evening Primrose, called M. Cuthbertson, as 
well as a reference to one called Youngi 
plena. These were said to be day-bloomers, 
aud I thought I should like to obtain them. 
The former was rather more easily procured 
than the second, which was, I was informed, 
growing scarcer. They both bloomed with 
me last year, and of the two I prefer that 
called M. Cuthbertson. For one thing, it 
has a firmer stem; for another, it has pret* 
tily-cloured foliage, of a kind of chocolate at 
certain times, and the flowers are brighter 
and finer than those of Youngi plena. Yet, 
after all, I have come to the conclusion that 
I like the single-flowered Evening Prim¬ 
roses better than the doubles. I like 
the day J blooming Evening Primroses very 
much, as they give a bright appearance 
to the place in which we grow them, and it is 
a decided advantage to have their flowers, 
even at a time when others are plentiful. 
Not that I wish to depreciate the true Even¬ 
ing Primroses, for there is surely room in 
most of our gardens for both. I see that 
these day-blooming ones cannot stand too 
prolonged dry weather if on a dry 6oil, and 
that there they should have a liberal supply 
of water. 

Globe Flowers.—I have been enjoying 
some of the fine Trolliuses, or Globe Flowers, 
of late, and I am not surprised that raisers 
of such flowers have been trying to give us 
new varieties. I saw some at a Temple Show, 
and was rather appalled at the slight differ¬ 
ences which existed between some of them, 
although there were others which were, so 
far as my judgment went, distinct enough to 
please me. I Began to wonder how we were 
going to find room for all these new’ varieties 
if we were to have a place for other plants. 
The trouble with so many new varieties of 
hardy flowers is that we cannot well keep in 
touch with them all—at least, so far as grow¬ 
ing them all is concerned. One of my first 
was T. asiaticus, which has good flowers of 
deep orange, and comes in May. Then I 
have tried Fortunei fl.-pl., another good one, 
and deep orange in hue. Orange Globe I 
also like, and I have a liking for the form of 
europmus called albidus, which is creamy- 
white. I am told that one called Flame is 
one of the finest, but I think the orange- 
coloured ones are rather overdone, and I like 
such a good yellow one as T. S. Ware. But 
when we find twenty or more Globe Flowers 
listed, we must cry halt! 

The Nodding Star of Bethlehem.— 
Wandering into a friend’s garden during May, 
I came upon a plant about a foot high, and 
having a spike of white flowers, with a kind 
of silvery-green on the backs of the divisions. 
The flowers were rather long, bell-shaped, 
but pointed towards the end of each segment, 
and partly drooping on the spike. My friend, 
on being asked what it was called, said it was 
the Nodding Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum nutans). He assured me it was quite 
a hardy bulb, and I forthwith entered it In 
my note-book as one to.purchase in autumn. 
He told me that it was - an old plant in gar¬ 
dens, and that it ought to be well known, 
seeing that it is cheap. I know there are 
far fewer gardens in my locality with this 
bulb than without it. The bulbs should be 


bought in autumn, and planted about 
2 inches deep, in a sunny, place by prefer¬ 
ence. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


VIOLETS. 

Double Violets, which were once universal 
favourites, have now given place largely to the 
singles. The advent of the large-flowered 
type, represented in Princess of Wales and 
La France, revolutionised Violet culture. 
When the old-time Czar was the principal 
representative single, it was invariably 
grown in the open under a sheltering wall or 
hedge. The Czar has almost gone out of cul¬ 
tivation, and glass culture instead of open- 
air is largely practised, a weekly supply being 
maintained throughout the winter. The 
strong-growing Violets need large frames or 
pits to accommodate them, and, though they j 
resent any attempt at forcing, a pit having 
a hot-water pipe passing through, which can 
be utilised only in frosty weather, is a dis¬ 
tinct gain. Some plant their runners where 
partial shade is afforded ; others choose an 
open site. I have tried both, and have 
proved that the open plot gives the best re¬ 
turns. It may be pleasant to see in summer 
luxuriant leafage, but this superfluity of leaf- 
vigour may spell disaster when winter comes, 
with its short, sunless days and moisture- 
laden atmosphere. Wholesale decay from 
damp and possible disease reduces them to 
mere skeletons. Grown in the open, short- 
stalked, sturdy leaves rise from a crown, 
which will not only the better resist these 
winter afflictions, but bristle with healthy, 
active buds, that will develop from week to 
week for several months. Though it would 
not be prudent to lean on the side of extrava¬ 
gance in manure-dressings, still, the opposite 
extreme must be avoided. Medium and 
heavy soils are better suited to Violet culture 
than those of a light, quickly-drying nature. 
In the latter case red-spider so often attacks 
the plants, and is very difficult to get rid of. 

A mulching of short manure and frequent 
overhead waterings are useful aids, and 
short Grass mowings from the lawn are use¬ 
ful in summer. On good land a distance of 
18 inches between the rows i6 not too much, 
with a slightly less space between the plants. 
Once established, the frequent hoeing is a 
minor but needful item of culture. A light 
Tomato-house, having an open border, is an 
ideal site for winter Violets, and it is worthy 
of remark that firmness of the soil-bed con¬ 
duces to the production of giant blooms and 
sturdy leaf habit. Some axe more success¬ 
ful in pot culture, using those sizes from 
10 inches upwards. I have seen plants that j 
would, when lifted, comfortably fill a 16-inch 
pot; such plants, in the height of the bloom¬ 
ing season, not being quickly forgotten. I 
have in mind pot-grown plants that, in early 
spring, yielded quite three dozen blooms at 
each gathering. To obtain such results, the 
plants must be well developed, the structure 
light and well-ventilated, arid frost must be 
rigidly excluded, but there must be no 
attempt at forcing. 

Double Violets, though much less grown 
than formerly, are still invaluable where coat- 
flowers are in frequent demand. Similar cul¬ 
tural demands apply, though, from their less 
vigorous growth, they are more easily ac¬ 
commodated in ordinary frames. These are 
most impatient of close, humid surroundings. 
Ventilation must be liberal on every favour¬ 
able occasion, during mild weather removing 
the lights daily. Without this wholesale 
decay of leaf and bud is set up, with its con¬ 
sequent failure and disappointment. An 
open site, well-tilled land, and healthy rooted 
runners are prime factors, needful at the 
present moment, from which to expect maxi¬ 
mum returns in the near future. Watering, 
hoeing, mulching, and the suppression of 
superfluous runners are attendant summer 
requirements. These conditions afforded, 
there is every hope of success resulting in due 
course. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Forget-me-not*. —It is somewhat surpris¬ 
ing that amongst those who admire flowers, 
and in particular Forget-me-n bis in their 


season of blooming, comparatively few think 
of growing them in their own garden, beyond, 
perhaps, an odd root or two. It is a fact that 
the same people, when out on holiday, will 
frequently return with bunches gathered from 
some half-shady place in a wood, or amongst 
marshy Grass, but they never take up 
seriously the growing of Forget-me-nots, 
which, after all, are very simple subjects to 
deal with, and do not always need an excess 
of moisture, as not a few' imagine. It is ad¬ 
mitted that the variety which is frequently 
met with by streams and brook eourses-*- 
Mvosotis palustris—comes to perfection when 
it can be so situated, but’even this variety, 
grown in a cool, shady spot in the garden, 
though not so vigorous in growth, will fur¬ 
nish many nice blossoms. There are others, 
however, that are not so dependent upon 
moisture, and, if treated as other border 
plants, seldom fail to flower well. There is 
M. sylvatica, for instance, with bright blue 
blossoms, with a white variety. M. dissiti- 
flora has large flowers, and is also a promi¬ 
nent feature in the early year, when Tulips 
are in bloom. 

Phlox failing.— I should be much obliged if you 
can tell me the disease affecting enclosed perennial 
Phlox. I have had it here two years, and it 6eems 
to attack Coquelicot and the better class Phloxes 
worst. I should be glad to get rid of it, if possible.— 
Gerald Mansfield (Major). 

.[Coquelicot is of notoriously bad consti¬ 
tution, and is given to gout or something 
akin. In certain classes of clay soils this 
and its near progeny are only retained in 
presentable condition by annual propaga¬ 
tion from frame-raised cuttings. We have 
discarded the variety despite its brilliant 
colour, and grown Flambeau and Etna, 
which if not quite so intense in colour are 
at least effective garden plants and far more 
reliable. No specific disease is recorded of 
the variety that we are aware of.] 

Tulips diseased.— My Tulips ha^ been destroyed 
by the Tulip disease this year. 1 have burnt all the 
bulbs and limed the soil. Will it do to plant fresh 
ones in the same ground next year?—E. B. 8. 

[It will not be advisable to plant Tulips in 
the soil for at least two years. The better 
plan would be to clear it out and burn it.] 
Creosotlng inside of frame.— In January 1, un¬ 
fortunately, put creobote on the inside of a new 
frame. The lumes, in spite of air and sun. sti.l kill 
all plants. How can 1 neutralise this?—N orman’s 
Bay. 

[To neutralise the creosote absorbed by the 
woodwork of your frame, your best course 
will be to give it at least two good coats of 
lead-coloured paint,/ as that, when dry, is 
innocuous, ana should fully counteract the 
fumes arising from the creosote. It was an 
unfortunate thing to do, as the fumes arising 
from either creosote or tar, when close boxed 
up in a frame, are destructive to vegetable 
life.] 

Malmalson and perpetual Tree Carnations. 

—Can these be grown in the garden without protec¬ 
tion. and, if 60 , do they need any special treatment 
to flower during the summer after the ordinary 
border sorts are over?—G. H. R. 

[The first-named would be quite useless for 
the open garden, the others being just the 
opposite. To succeed with these latter, good 
plants should be put out from 5-inch pots, or, 
failing these, toe spring cut-backs, that 
flowered during the winter and previous 
autumn. Given such as these, and planted 
in a fairly open place in good soil, nothing 
beyond slaking and watering would be re¬ 
quired. No protection would be needed, and 
the plants would flower till the arrival of 
frosts. They would not, of course, stand the 
winter in the open. Enchantress, Britannia, 
Mrs. Lawson, and Winsor are among the best 
6orts for outdoor beds.] 

Primula xnalacoldes after flowering.— Kindly 
advise ns to proper treatment of Primula malacoides 
after flowering profusely. Also what is best mode of 
propagating?—N otcir. 

[For garden or decorative purposes this de¬ 
lightful Fairy Primrose from China is best 
regarded as an annual. That it is not an 
annual in the strict sense, all who grow Pri¬ 
mulas know quite well. The Bpecies, how¬ 
ever, is of such a profuse flowering nature 
that it virtually exhausts itself by its flower¬ 
ing, and the root-stock divisions rarely again 
attain the vigour of seedling plants. Seeds, 
too, are so abundantly produced, so certain 
of vegetation, and so easily and readily grown 
into flowering plants ere they are a year old, 
that no other method is w'o’rthy of Ihoright in 
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flowers, in a long piece of water, just within 
the gates of the Home Para, Hampton Wick. 
It is a clump some 12 feet to 15 feet in 
length and 10 feet wide, well removed from 
the bank, and is carrying many hundreds 
of fine flowers. With all our enthusiasm for 
aquatic plants, I much doubt whether it is 
possible to show anywhere, growing under 
such purely natural conditions, such a charm¬ 
ing mass of Flag-leaves and rich yellow 
flowers as this clump presents. Once planted 
and allowed to increase at its own sweet will, 
this fine, hardy Iris becomes a beautiful ob¬ 
ject. In passing, a tribute may well be paid 
to the old Iris germanica, which grows so 
freely in towns, and which this spring espe¬ 
cially has bloomed grandly.—A. D. 

Bulb-growing In Holland.— In a report on 
a visit of a deputation from the Gardeners’ 
Company to Holland, it is stated that the area 
under bulb cultivation in Holland is about 
11,000 acres, and is continually increasing, 
while the value of the land is rising rapidly. 
The land is divided into three classes, Hya¬ 
cinths not being cultivated on land of the 
second class, Tulips only being grown on 
land of the third class. The difference in 
quality is caused by the slightly greater per¬ 
centage of lime in the 6oil. After the land 
has been cleared and levelled by machinery, 
tufts of rye-straw are put at intervals all over 
the sand, which is then covered with branches 
to hold it together. It is then heavily 
manured with cow-dung and distillers’ grains, 
and Potatoes are grown as a first crop to 
clean the soil. Later, Hyacinths are planted 
in the richest soil, and Narcissi in the other. 
A regular rotation of’crops is practised by 
the best growers. Of the produce, 40 per 
cent, is at present shipped to England, but 
trade with tne United States of America and 
other countries is increasing. 

Viola gracilis. —Though this plant is 
stated to have been introduced from the 
Orient as early as 1817, it is by no means 
generally met with in gardens at the present 
day. With me it came into flower in March, 
and is still in full beauty at the end of May, 
though there has not been a drop of rain since 
the second of the month. There is no doubt 
that it is the gem of the Violas. The name 
gracilis is very appropriate, for the carriage 
of flowers and foliage is distinctly elegant. 
In habit it somewhat resembles Viola cornuta, 
but is far superior in every respect and much 
more beautiful. The flowers, which are of 
good 6ize, are of a rich violet-purple, and of 
a delicate velvety texture, the three lower 
petals being gracefully curved, while the 
spur is prettily arched. The blossoms have 
also the additional recommendation of being 
delicately perfumed, and on fully-established 

P lants are produced in marvellous abundance, 
n colour it is somewhat akin to Viola cor¬ 
nuta atro-purpurea. It is, apparently, a per¬ 
fectly hardy plant, and only requires a site in 
light, rich soil, wdiere it obtains full benefit of 
the 6un, to develop into a vigorous and spread¬ 
ing clump, which will bear a host of gorgeous 
purple blossoms, on long, slender, graceful 
stems. It is evidently quite as easy to culti¬ 
vate as V. cornuta, and is such a lovely plant 
that every flower-lover in the country should 
make a point of growing it. It should be 
grouped rather thickly, as it will then pro¬ 
duce a charming effect, whereas, if it is 
planted singly, it makes but a comparatively 
poor show. It improves with age, and though 
pretty in its first season, blooms more freely 
the following year, and is a true perennial, 
pushing out young growths very freely, so 
that a fine stock can 6oon be raised from a 
healthy plant or two. It is equally at home 
in the rock garden or the border, and makes 
a very pretty edging for mixed beds.— South 
Devon. 

Clematises.— There are two point9 about the 
culture of Clematises, whether they be grown on 
walls or fences, that are not always attended to. 1 
refer to feeding them and tying the fa*t-growing 
shoots. Anyone who has grown these very beautiful 
climbers knows that they benefit by weak applica¬ 
tions of manure. The attention, however, which i* 
most often disregarded is that of tying out the shoot* 
to a trellis. 1 make a point of tying mine out to 
an ordinary wood trellis, and though it requires care, 
because the ►hoots are so brittle, it really pays one 
for the trouble, for the reason that more wall spare 
is covered, the shoots do not become mixed up, and 
the flowers are more evenly distributed and have 
mbre robm to develop.—W oodbastwick. 
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a general way. Did a distinct variant of the 
type come our way, we should endeavour to 
increase it by division of the root-stock. In 
such circumstances, however, the exhaustion 
of the plant by flowering would not be per¬ 
mitted.] 

Chinese Peeonies. -Would you kindly give me 
the names of a good half-dozen, pale tints? Will 
they do in a north border, or must they have sun? 
If good clumps are planted in September, can I look 
for flowers next year? Do they need protection?— 
G. H. R. 

[The follow ing are good varieties : Philo- 
mele, Satin Rose, Canarie, Faust, Marie Le- 
moine, albiflora, carnea magna, Mme. Calot, 
Nautilus, Snowdrift, Blush Queen, Lemon 
Queen. A north border is not an ideal place 
for these plants, and they are much more at 
home in an open border in the deepest and 
richest of soils. You would hardly get good 


The blooms stand a foot above the ground, 
on fragile stems, which are enclosed in the 
long and waxen leaves, a pair to every plant, 
and sometimes I have found as many as five 
blooms on the one stem. The blooms are 
creamy-white, shaded with pinkish-lavender 
and rose, 4 inch deep on the tips, with a 
crimson centre. They have a depth and dia¬ 
meter of about 24 inches to 3 inches. After 
the 6eed-pod ripens, the 6tem and leaf disap¬ 
pear until next season. They have an abund¬ 
ance of water from the annual rainfall all 
through the growing season, from January, 
when the leaves appear, until they bloom in 
March and April, and withstand a great deal 
of light frost. As they are so far below the 
surface, our long midsummer season of 
drought does not affect them. A very lovely 
primrose-yellow variety grows along the wet 
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flowers in 1912 from next autumn-planted 
6tock. It is not advisable to plant extra large 
specimens of the Poeony, those having three 
or four good crow ns being quite a serviceable 
size. Poconies require to be established be¬ 
fore flowering well. The plants are quite 
hardy, though the young shoots occasionally 
suffer from spring frosts.] 

Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erythronium Dens- 
canis).—The upper part of a high bank over¬ 
hanging the Rogue River, of salmon fame, in 
Western Oregon, is starred with one variety 
of Dog’s-tooth Violets in April. The soil 
along this portion of the bank is greasy clay, 
black w'ith leaf-mould, and a great deal of 
gravel and stone is mixed throughout. One 
finds the plants in open, sunny spots, in the 
shade of shrubs, nnd under Oak and Fir-trees. 
The bulbs ore from 6 inches to 10 inches 
below the surface, hard to find and dig out. 


weather water-courses up in the mountains. 
The lads bring them down each season, but I 
have never gathered them, so I cannot say 
how they grow. There is also a pure white 
variety, with rather smallish, plain, dark- 
green leaves, growing on the open prairie 
country lying east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and they are very hardy, blooming shortly 
after the zero weather is past.— Estelle M. 
Rawley, Rogue River Valley , Oregon. 

Our native Iris.— Amidst the wondrous 
w r ealth of variety and beauty imported kinds 
of Iris offer to the gardener, it is well he 
should be reminded that, blooming so early 
naturally, and so thoroughly at home : 
water, after all it is difficult to excel for 
beauty and effect Iris pseudo-acorus, when 
| seen in fine clumps and in full bloom. I have 
! just seen such a matfS growing luxuriantly, 
and not? almost one mass of fine yellow 
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GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDS. 

SNAILS, SLUGS, AND AMMONIA. 
For four years I have been trying to grow 
Tropseolura speciosura, and am still trying, 
this year with dormant roots. Pot plants 
and seedlings have struggled and died, and 
the young shoots have seemed to be most at¬ 
tractive to snails and slugs. The plant has 
each time been tried on a low piece of rock- 
work, which had been formed to fill an ugly 
corner with a north-east exposure, conse¬ 
quently in shade the greater part of the day. 
The tuberous root-stems were planted March 
29th, and shoots appeared on May 23rd, and, 
despite the fact that no 6nails and few slugs 
were apparent, the shoots were eaten down to 
the ground. The recognised soil fumigants 
were used with little success, and at last, in 
„desperation, I had'recourse to liquid am¬ 
monia. This—known to all chemists, I be¬ 
lieve, as 880 ”—was mixed with water (one 
tablespoonful to a gallon), and on May 26th, 
after heavily watering the whole of the rock- 
work with clean water, the ammonia solution 
was sprayed on with an Abol syringe into all 
crevices, and all over the bed. Two snails 
were-out the next morning, hors de combat, 
several slugs were obviously past recovery, 
and the plants were none the worse. The 

S lants that received this spraying included 
[yosotis, Pentstemon, Helleborus niger, 
Aquilegia, Osmunda Ferns, and Auriculas. 
The weather was fine and very hot. On 
Tuesday, May 30th, we had a heavy fall of 
rain in the early evening, the first for a long 
time, and with the rain fourteen large snails 
appeared from the back of the rockwork, 
and were promptly despatched. On the 31st 
five more were caught in the evening, al¬ 
though no rain fell,, but no slugs have been 
seen since the 27th. No harm is apparent to 
any plaut life, and the Tropaeolum is up 
6 inches. What I am curious to know is 
this : Has the saturation of ammonia driven 
out the snails from their quarters, and will it 
be safe to continue the applications at inter¬ 
vals until the stems of this mo6t erratic and 
most, beautiful plant are more robust. I 
should hesitate to use the ammonia where 
direct sunlight caught the plants, and would 
wish to know whether others have used it, 
and with what results? H. R. Green. 
Woodford, Essex. 


NOTES AND'REPLIES. 

Grubs in Forffet-me-not bed.—I pulled up a 
bed of Forget-me-not to-day to give a lot of Spanish 
Irises* underneath a chance, and find the whole bed 
riddled with these larvae cases, just standing up on 
end out of the ground. Whatever they may be, the 
ground must be infested with them. Can you tel 
me if it is a harmful grub, and what should be done 
to the bed before starting to plant out something 
else, which I hope to do as soon as we have some 
rain?—M. 0. C. 

[The chrysalis-cases sent are those of the 
garden swift-moth. The perfect insect will 
be seen flitting to and fro over the garden 
beds at dusk. Its eggs are laid in the earth, 
and the grubs feed on a variety of fleshy roots 
and bulbs, often doing considerable damage. 
Docks, Nettles, Hops, Carrots, Peeonies, Po¬ 
tatoes, Oats, Lettuces, and so on, are 
attacked. The grubs may be attracted by 
burying pieces of Potato as traps in the earth 
in marked places, and constant cultivation 
is a great aid in keeping the pest in check. 
The moths may be captured by means of a 
net, and some soil fumigant will do some¬ 
thing towards keeping the pest in check.] 

Rose-ohaferfl.— Can you o> any of your readers 
tell me if anything can be done to get rid of Rose- 
chafers, which have been doing immen-e damage here 
and in some of my neighbours’ gardens for the last 
three years? They seem to be increasing rather than 
diminishing annually, and attack all kinds of flowers 
and foliage. Their special delight seem* to he the 
single kind9 of Roses, especially light-coloured one*, 
and there are sometimes as many as ten or twelve on 
one bloom. Last year I employed boys to pick them 
ofT the plant* in the evening, and succeeded In exter¬ 
minating several thousands in that way. I shall have 
to do the same again this year, as they threaten to 
strip every blossom from R. rngoaa, R. lucida. R. 
polyantha. R. spinosisslma, R. macrantha, and other 
species. A neighbour found a swarm of them on his 
lawn early one morning, and crushed hundreds of 
thousands of them with the garden roller.—L. B. 

[A good remedy for such a troublesome 
pest is to water the plants overhead with an 
infusion of Hellebore-powder or of Paris- 


green, or dust them over with sulphur. Im¬ 
mersing the buds in a strong decoction of 
Quassia-chips will render them very unpalat¬ 
able to the insects.] 

Caterpillars on Apple-tree.— I should be much 
obliged If you would kindly tell me the name of 
enclosed caterpillar, which I found on an Apple-tree. 
It is very active, wriggling out of the leaf on being 
touched and dropping to the ground by a thread. Is 
the enclosed click-beetle injurious to vegetation?— 
3 t. Lucas. 

[When your packet arrived, the caterpillar 
to which you refer was not to be found, but, 
judging from the appearance of the leaf, it 
was one of the winter moth caterpillars, 
which are so destructive to Apple and other 
fruit-trees, devouring the foliage and fre¬ 
quently the young fruits as well. The trees 
affected should be sprayed at once with Paris- 
green, 1 oz. to 12 gallons of w T ater. The 
click-beetle itself is not injurious, but the 
grub which comes from the egg which it lays 
in the soil is the wireworm. Click-beetles 
should, therefore, be destroyed whenever 
they are met with.] 

The frog-hopper or cuckoo-spit. — 

Columns are written concerning the insect 
pests injurious to gardens, but the cuckoo- 
spit, if referred to at all, is generally dis¬ 
missed in a few words, such as : “ They are 
easily removed with a small brush, and can 
then be killed.” This is all very well as far 
as it goes, and quite practicable if they are 
only few in number. Spraying may get rid 
of some, but, as they often occur on the 
underneath part of the leaves of quite low- 
growing plants, this is not always effectual. 
Under these conditions, they often do irre¬ 
parable damage before their presence is sus¬ 
pected. I have of late years had two gar¬ 
dens, in quite different suburbs of London, 
and quite differently situated, under my .ob¬ 
servation, and in both of them I should be 
inclined to name the cuckoo-spit as a 
nuisance equal to all the other insect pests 
put together. Nothing seems proof against 
its ravages, and it seems to thrive on many of 
the remedies tried for its destruction. Cul¬ 
tivated plants are by no means the only sub¬ 
jects attacked by it, as vast numbers may 
often be seen on the weeds growing on -waste 
ground, while great quantities are often met 
with on Privet-hedges. On Roses, too, it is 
a great pest, while Berberis stenophylla 
seems particularly attractive to it.—X. 


ROSES. 


OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —“Enthusiast” says, in the issue for 
June 3rd, that it is not fair to compare stan¬ 
dard Roses, as regards vitality, with own-root 
Roses, “ as they are used for an entirely dif¬ 
ferent purpose, for which own-root Roses 
cannot be substituted.” What purpose? 
Any of the stronger growers can be grown 
on their own roots as standards. It takes a 
little longer, of course, as one has to run up 
a single stem before topping it, until it 
reaches the desired height, whereas vour 
budded Rose starts from the height. I iiave 
now several own-root. Roses, three or four 
years old, as standards, which have not been 
specially trained as such, but have merely run 
up, because I had to cut away all the side 
snoots, as they were crowding out other 
Roses that had been planted too closely. I 
still feel that “ Enthusiast ” has been unfor¬ 
tunate with his cuttings. A cutting should 
be from 9 inches to 12 inches long, and should 
be planted 60 that nearly three-quarters is 
under ground. This will leave about three 
eyes above ground, and if the cutting does as 
it should, each of these eyes will throw up a 
shoot the following spring, and usually some 
of the eyes below ground will send up shoots 
also. Where is the legginess? So many 
people make the mistake of making their cut¬ 
tings too long, with the idea that the bigger 
Liu cutting the bigger the resultant plant. 
In my early efforts I did the same, with 
always the same result—a long, leggy plant, 
that broke weakly at the top, and resolutely 
refused to break lower down. A cutting 
should never be more than 12 inches long. I 
am speaking of II.P.’s, H.T.’s, and T.’s, not 


of Ramblers. I have had very little expe¬ 
rience of these, and only know that they 
strike very easily, and, I believe, much longer 
cuttings would be successful. “Enthusiast” 
expresses the opinion that the question of the 
superiority of budded Roses or own-root 
plants would be settled by the simple experi¬ 
ment of growing the two kinds side by eiae in 
the same soil. I very much doubt it. You 
may plant a couple of the same Rose, both on 
Brier or both on own roots, in the same posi¬ 
tion and same soil, and give them the same 
treatment. One will do well and the other 
badly, and you cannot discover the reason. 
The nearest case in point that I have in my 
own garden is with a budded Abel Carrifere, 
in a bed on one side of n gravelled walk, and 
almost facing it, on the other side of the 
walk, a fine own-root plant that was taken 
from the budded plant. The soil is, I should 
say, identical, very poor and very heavy. 
Both plants are of about the same size—3 feet 
or 4 feet high and 2 feet or 3 feet across—and 
they both have exactly the same treatment. 
Off the budded plant I get three or four 
blooms in the course of the season; off the 
own-root dozens. C. N. 


A FEW PROVED NEW ROSES. 

I have been looking forward to the dwarf or 
bedding form of Mar4chal Niel—the descrip¬ 
tion accorded to Miss Alice de Rothschild. 
It has already proved first-class with me, and 
at the time of writing I have under glass 
several beautiful flowers. It is a good 
rower, and evidently free-blooming. The 
looms are large and well-formed, colour a 
citron-yellow, that apparently comes deeper 
with age. It is also hardier than Marshal 
Niel, and will. I feel sure, prove one of our 
very best yellows. Another most promising 
variety is Princess Ena, one of the best 
single Roses for pots. The flowers are large, 
clear rose-pink, much brighter when quite 
young, lighter in the centre, and with promi¬ 
nent yellow stamens. Its trusses last longer 
than those of most singles. It belongs to the 
dwarf Polyantha section, as does another 
good new variety called Mrs. Taft. Recently 
there have been three Roses named after 
the Taft family—the one under notice, 
one called President Taft (a blood-red 
China), and President W. H. Taft (a salmon- 
pink Hybrid Tea). I think the most useful 
is the Polyantha, which gives us a very bright 
red, much wanted among these charming 
little Roses. Graf Zeppelin is a fine deep 
coral-red and crimson for forcing, and sup¬ 
plies a long-felt want. It has a good bit of 
Gru66 an Teplitz blood in it, but is a 
stronger grower of the Rambler type. It is 
apparently perpetual, and will be useful out¬ 
side as well, for it has proved perfectly hardy. 
Viscountess Enfield, one of the new “Per- 
nettiana ” class, has been very good. The 
flowers, coppery-rose, shaded with yellow, 
inside of petals deeply tinted with carmine, 
are carried boldly and last well. This and 
Beaut6 de Lyon are suitable for forcing, and 
are quite distinct from any other Roses. A 
Hybrid Tea named Andre Gamon is very 
taking in its shadings of deep rose and car¬ 
mine, long buds opening into massive flowers. 
There is a pretty tinge of carmine on the 
edges of the petals. p. U. 


Fungus on Hawthorn leaves (West 
Yorhs). —The leaves and young shoots of the 
lant which you send, and which appears to 
e a form of the Hawthorn, are attacked by 
the fungus Gymnosporangium clavarseforme. 
This fungus grows upon the Hawthorn in 
the summer, and the spores produced attack 
the Juniper. They develop upon that and 
cause large ' swellings, which are covered 
with the curious fruiting masses of the 
fungus in spring. These spores produced on 
the Juniper can attack only the Hawthorn 
(and a few allied plants). If the damage 
done is severe, the only cure is to destroy 
all the plants of the kind least desired— 
either all the Junipers or all the Hawthorns 
—but if not, probably spraying the latter 
with Bordeaux mixture in the spring as the 
buds begin to burst would check the disease 
to a considerable Extent. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA RUSTICA FLORE RUBRO. 

I DO not know the origin of this very fine 
Magnolia, except that it came to me from 
the Continent, and as fine young plants 
bloomed well, Mr. Moon made a drawing of 
some of the flowers, which appeared in the 
first number of Flora and Sj/lva, at page 1G. 
The cut to-day shows the habit and vigorous 
growth of a group of the plants planted some 
years ago. It is evidently very hardy in our 
country, with no need of attention, and grow¬ 
ing very well in ordinary coolish loam. 

___ W. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS AT KEW. 

The spring months see Kew at its best, 
especially when, as is the case this season, I 


the flowers for the most part consist of 
various shades of yellow, from a deep rich 
orange to pale straw, almost white. Tnoueh 
the bushes are less graceful than some of the 
i older kinds, there can be no question as to 
, the effectiveness of their dense, bold masses 
I of colour. Quite a different tint is furnished 
by some beds of Azalea ajnoena, the blooms 
of which, borne in the greatest profusion, are 
of a particularly rich colour. While all of 
the above are by botanists referred to as 
Rhododendrons, the evergreen section to 
which the name is in gardens usually limited 
is freely represented. In many parts, espe- 
j cially in the Botanic Gardens, large beds or 
masses of a single variety supply a wealth 
of colour, while in the Rhododendron dell 
near the river large bushes of many kinds 
are at their best, and there is also an 
abundant promise of more to come. 


tree like specimens they make when treated 
in this way. The double-flowered varieties 
are admired by some, while by others the 
single forms are preferred. Good double 
varieties are: Alphonse Lavallee, bluish ; 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mme. Lemoine, 
the best whites ; Leon Simon, lavender-blue ; 
President Carnot, pinkish; and Senateur 
Volland, purplish. The Persian Lilac, too, 
of smaller stature and more slender growth, 
is also very fine in many parts of the gardens. 
The popular name of the Golden Chain Tree 
has been applied to the Laburnum, and it 
certainly seems a very appropriate one, par 
ticularly for those varieties with unusually 
long racemes. While on the subject of this 
beautiful tree, the great superiority of some 
kinds over others may be pointed out. As a 
tree of an inferior form occupies as much 
room as one of the very best, intending 



Tart of a group of Magnolia rustica (lore rul>ro. 


the numerous flowering trees and shrubs 
have escaped late frosts, and many of them 
are now (the middle of May) in the zenith of 
their beauty. The hardy Azaleas are magni¬ 
ficent, in many cases forming large masses 
of colour, and during sunshine emitting a 
delicious fragrance. The old specimens in 
what is termed the Azalea Garden belong 
to quite a previous generation of the varie¬ 
ties known as Ghent Azaleas. Although the 
flowers are much smaller and less round in 
shape than those which show the influence of 
Azalea mollis, these older kinds are in many 
instances vividly coloured, and show' up con¬ 
spicuously against tKe bright green of the 
Grass and the tender unfolding leaves of the 
Beech-trees that surround the greater part 
of the Azalea Garden. At the back of the 
Palm-house are beds filled with the dif¬ 
ferent mollis or sinensis hybrids, in which' 
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Lilacs are flowering grandly, the copious 
rains of the early part of May having been 
of great service to them. Some large speci¬ 
mens near the temperate-house are very 
fine, while, what is more, nearly all the varie¬ 
ties represented are quite distinct from each 
other, and may be taken as the best, or 
nearly so, in their respective colours. Grand 
whites are alba grandiflora and Marie 
Legraye, and of others may be mentioned 
Souvenir de L. Spath, perhaps the finest of 
all, with purple-red blossoms; Lovanensis, 
of a peculiar pinkish 6hade; Delphine, a 
very dark-coloured flower of a decidedly 
bluish tint; Camille de Rohan, somewhat in 
the way of Souvenir de L. Spath, but not 
quite so deeply coloured; and Rubra de 
Marly, with reddish flowers, very popular on 
the continent for forcing. These Lilacs are 
kept to a single stem, and very handsome 


| planters should bear this in mind, and 
obtain a good named variety from a reliable 
source, even if in the first place a somewhat 
higher price is paid for it. Particularly 
good forms are Alschingeri, Parksi, Vossi, 
and Watered. Nearly allied to the 
Laburnums are the Brooms, many of which 
are just now at their best. The earliest of 
all to bloom, Cytisus praecox, is not yet over, 
and beside that we have the white-flowered 
Portuguese Broom (Cytisus albus), our native 
species (Cytisus ecoparius), with rich golden 
flowers, and its varieties—Andreanus, whose 
flowers are marked with brownish-crimson, 
and sulphureus, of a pale-sulphur tint. The 
Kew hybrids—Dallimorei, Beani, and kew- 
ensis—all merit notice, the last-named two. 
from their procumbent habit, being grand 
plants for the rockwork or for carpeting. 

Many of the Almonds, Peaches, Cherries, 
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Plums, and Apples are now past their best, 
but the Thorns are magnificent. Paul’s 
Double Scarlet supplies a richness of colour¬ 
ing to be found in few flowering trees, while 
some of the other forms are very beautiful. 
A semi-pendulous variety of the common 
Hawthorn forms a particularly graceful tree, 
especially charming when the long, partially- 
drooping shoots are clothed for the greater j 
part of their length with pretty, white 
blossoms. The double Furze, planted in 
large masses, is veritable sheets of gold, and 
some of the Heaths are very fine. Erica 
carnea and E. mediterranea hybrids, that 
have long been so beautiful, are now past; 
but the other forms of E. mediterranea are 
full of blossom. A practice has for some 
time now prevailed at Kew of planting the 
different hardv Heaths in large stretches, the 
effect certainly being very pleasing. The 
Chinese Rhododendron racemosum is also 
treated in the same way, and very beautiful 
it has been, but, of course, by the middle 
of May the blossoms are practically over. 

The Barberries supply a wealth of gold at 
this season, Berberis stenophylla holding the 
premier position. It is a decidedly more 
graceful plant than Berberis Darwini, though 
both are deserving of a place in every 
garden. Of the smaller growers, Berberis 
empetrifolia is very pretty, while the 
pinnate-leaved kinds, which used to be 
known as Mahonias, all possess ornamental 
qualities of a high order. The showiest, 
from a floral point of view, of all our large- 
growing hardy trees—namely, the Horse 
Chestnut—is unusually fine, while its allies, 
particularly the red-flowered kind, are very 
beautiful. A large Judas-tree near the 
broad walk in the Botanic Gardens is flower¬ 
ing with unwonted freedom, the entire speci¬ 
men at a little distance presenting the ap¬ 
pearance of a deop-pink cloud. Some of the 
hardy kinds of Clematis are allowed to cover 
a few rough poles arranged wigwam fashion, 
so that when the poles are well furnished a 
bluntly-pvramidal mass is formed. The com¬ 
paratively new Chinese Clematis montana 
rubens treated in this way forms quite one 
of the features of the gardens, the entire 
specimen being quite a mass of its rich rose- 
coloured blossoms. In this variety the indi¬ 
vidual flowers are not only larger than those 
of the typical Clematis montana, but are 
borne even more freely. 

When we last summer experienced such a 
lot of dull, wet weather, doleful predictions 
w r ere indulged in, that, owing to the absence 
of sunshine, flowering trees and shrubs 
would not b? likely to bloom in so satisfac¬ 
tory a manner as usual this sprini?. Kew, 
however, with its comparatively shallow soil, 
benefits greatly by a copious rainfall, hence 
the magnificent display at the present time. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wistaria multijuga in a pot.-I should he very 
ftl;ul if you could tell why a Jnp iuese Wislaria multi- 
juga. in a pot, which 1 have had for three years, has 
never yet flowered. The first year it came from 
Japan it had two long f-hoots, about 2 feet each in 
length. These were partially pruned in July that 
year, and further cut off last year. The pot is sunk 
in the open ground during the winter. The leaves 
look well. The plnrft is about 2 feet high. What 
sized pot should 1 m? used, and should any manure be 
applied when potting is re-sorted to?—N orth Oxon. 

[When planted out, the long, cord-like roots 
of the Wistaria travel some distance in search 
of the food so necessary for its well-doing, 
and when in pots it requires at least fairly 
liberal treatment. As your plant has been in 
the same pot for three years, and has, appa¬ 
rently, had no stimulant during the whole of 
that time, the non-success in flowering must 
be put down simply to starvation. We should 
advise you to give it a liberal shift. You ask 
what sized pot, but you do not 6ay what is the 
6ize of the one it is now in. Much will de¬ 
pend upon the condition of the roots, but if 
they are healthy and plentiful in number, a 
pot sufficiently large to allow of 2 inches or 
3 inches of fresh soil between the old ball of 
earth and the side of the new pot should be 
selected. A compost made up of good, 
fibrous loam, lightened by a little well-de¬ 
cayed manure and sand, is very suitable for 
the Wistaria. After potting, the plant should 
be plunged up to the rim in a sunny spot. 
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This will allow of its being, watered when 
necessary, which is not the case if the pot is 
sunk over the rim. Care must be taken to 
keep it supplied with water uuring the sum¬ 
mer. This potting will, no doubt, lead to 
young shoots being produced, and when these 
are about 6 inches long the points should be 
pinched out, in order to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of flower-spurs at the base. Should the 
plant be growing vigorously, a second pinch¬ 
ing later on will be helpful.] 

CeanothU8 rigidus.— The various shades 
of lavender to be found in this native shrub 
run from pale ashen-lavender up to medium 
rosy-violet, but the clusters of bloom are not 
so large or so abundant as on a pure white 
variety, that is most lovely. We have quan¬ 
tities of them in our wild garden, on the 
steep banks overhanging the Rogue River in 
Oregon. Their season of bloom follows the 
fragrant and beautiful clusters of our wild 
Choke Cherry (Prunus virginiana), and in 
turn are followed by several hundred Western 
Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronarius), the 
flowers of some groups of which are very frag¬ 
rant, and have for companions in bloom wild, 
tall-growing single Roses, with a true attar 
perfume. These are succeeded by the very 
remarkable heads of creamy-white blooms 
(some measuring 6 inches by 8 inches, in pen¬ 
dent form) of the wild Indian Pipe-stem shrub 
(Andromeda acuminata), which remain on the 
bushes for months,gradually running into tints 
of orange and golden-brown, something after 
the fashion of Clematis paniculata grandiflora, 
but in a more pendent form. The dainty, 
crepe-like leaf of this shrub is very attractive, 
and stands throughout most of the winter.— 
Estelle M. Rawley, Pogue River Valley , 
Oregon. 

Trlouspldarla lanosolata.— Among the 
more uncommon flowering shrubs at the 
Temple Show, this Tricuspidaria aroused a 
large amount of interest, owing to the free¬ 
dom with which the bright red pendulous 
flowers were borne and their uncommon ap¬ 
pearance. It is in every way a striking shrub, 
hardier than is generally supposed, yet to see 
it at its best it needs conditions such as the 
Himalayan Rhododendrons delight in. A 
notable feature is the length of time the 
flowers show before they finally expand, yet, 
from their thick, wax-like nature, they re¬ 
main fresh for some time after they are fully I 
developed. Beside the name at the head of 
this note, the Tricuspidaria in question ie 
also known as Tricuspidaria dependens, Tri¬ 
cuspidaria hexapetala, and Crinodendron 
Hookerianum. It is a native of South 
America, and was known for many years be¬ 
fore it got at all plentiful in-cultivation. This 
is somewhat surprising, as, apart from its 
distinct and striking character, it is not at all 
difficult to strike from cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots put into a close propagating- 
case in a gentle heat. Anyone wishing to see 
a good, well-flowered example of this Tricus- 
idaria should pay a visit to Kew, for a large 
ush is flowering with great freedom in the 
cool or Himalayan portion of the temperate- 
house. 

-There is at present in bloom a 

fine plant of Tricuspidaria lanceolata (syn., 
Crinodendron Hookeri) in the rock garden at 
Orchardton, Kirkcudbrightshire, the property 
of Mr. William D. Robinson-Douglas, who 
has many choice shrubs and trees and other 
plants. This plant has been growing in the 
same position for a number of years, and is 
now about 10 feet high and 7 feet or 8 feet 
across. It is laden with some thousands of 
its handsome, red, drooping flowers, which 
harmonise so well with the dark green, glossy 
leaves. The past spring has been unusually 
favourable, as the absence of the severe frosts 
of March, which generally prove so fatal to 
the autumn-formed flower-buds, were absent, 
or nearly so, this season, with the result that 
the plant is now very beautiful. It is grow¬ 
ing in a sheltered position near the 6ea, and 
facing south-west.—S. Arnott. 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—iAe Index to Volume XXX11. of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated is now ready (price 3d., poet jree ). The 
Binding C >ee for the same volume ie aleo available (price 
l* (id., by poet Is. yd.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be. obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher. 
17, Fur nival Street, London, E%C. If ordered together, 
Uut price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s,, pm jHt, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
aeneolo spSClOSUS.— Senecio epecioeua, a 
native of South Africa, is a perennial spe¬ 
cies, requiring during the winter the protec¬ 
tion of a greenhouse, but it may with advan¬ 
tage be treated as a tender annual. Under 
these conditions it will, if planted out in a 
prepared border, flower throughout the sum¬ 
mer. It naturally forms a tuft of rather long, 
toothed leaves, from the centre of which tuft 
the branching, corymbose spikes are pro¬ 
duced. The flowers are each about 1$ inches 
in diameter, and of a deep magenta colour. 
This Senecio was distributed as a new plant 
as long ago as 1880. At that time flowers of 
a magenta colour were more appreciated than 
they are now, and, consequently, both eeede 
and plants met with a ready sale. I have, 
however, not seen this Senecio for eome 
years till I met with it at the Horticultural 
Hall on May 0th.—W. 

Begonia oocolnea. —Where bold-growiug 
flowering plants are needed in the green¬ 
house during the spring and summer months, 
this Begonia well merits recognition. It 
pushes up tall, succulent stems that become 
woody with age, and branch out freely on 
the upper part. The flowers, borne in droop¬ 
ing clusters, are of a bright coral-red colour. 
As large plants it is employed with con¬ 
siderate advantage in the greenhouse at 
Kew, while numerous small examples, flower¬ 
ing with great freedom, were noted at the 
Temple Snow. It was at the time of the 
Begonia Conference included by Mr. Watson 
in his selection of the best fifty species of 
Begonia, and though many have since then 
been introduced, it is not at all likely that 
it would lose its pride of place even now. 
As far as Begonias go, it is quite an old 
plant in gardens, having been sent home by 
William Lobb when travelling in South 
America in 1841. It first flowered at Exeter 
in the spring of 1842. Under cultivation, B. 
coccinea needs liberal treatment, and it is 
only under these conditions that it is seen at 
its best. Planted out in the warm end of the 
greenhouse, it forms a very effective screen 
lant, handsome both in leafage and in 
ower, a succession of blooms being kept up 
for a long time.—K. R. 

Annuals in pots.— In walking around the 
Temple Show, one could not fail to be struck 
with the important part taken by annuals in 
the floral display. Generally speaking, the 
herbaceous Calceolarias ana many of the 
Cinerarias come under that head, but they 
are scarcely looked upon in that light. At 
the show tne different forms of Schizanthus 
made a magnificent d : splay, and scarcely less 
attractive were the Clarkias, of which there 
are now some richly-coloured forms. A very 
striking kind is Firefly, whose blossoms are 
of a salmon-scarlet tint. The Nemesios in 
their various colours are all beautiful, but 
one of the mo6t charming is Blue Gem, whose 
blossoms, though smaller tnan in some of the 
others, are of a delightful shade of blue, and 
freely borne. The Forget-me-nots, too, par¬ 
ticularly the neat-growing kinds, whether 
white, blue, or pink, form pretty pot plants, 
while the fragrance of the Mignonette always 
gains admirers. In this respect the Stocks 
are little, if at all, behind, and then, in addi¬ 
tion, their flowers are remarkably showy. 
Godetias, too, are very attractive annuals, and 
are easily grown in pots. Rhodanthe M&n- 

S lesi and its white form are among the moet 
esirable of annuals for pots, and throughout 
the season they are brought into Covent 
Garden Market in large numbers.—X. 

Ataccla crislata. —A particularly fine 
specimen of this curious stove plant was 
snown at the Temple, and attracted a good 
deal of attention. It pushes up from a fleshy 
rhizome a mass of deep purplish-green leaves 
of a broad strap-shape and from a foot to 
18 inches in length. The flower-scapes over¬ 
top this mass of foliage, and are each termi¬ 
nated by a cluster of insignificant brownish 
blossoms. Each cluster has four large bracts, 
the most conspicuous being the two that 
stand up in suen a manner us to remind one 
of the dorsal sepal of a CypripcMium. These 
braefs are in eoldur purplish green, With 
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conspicuous veinings. Long thread - like 
filaments of a yellowish tint are produced i 
from each cluster of blooms, and add to its 
6trange appearance. It is not a difficult * 
plant to cultivate provided it has good, open 
compost, effective drainage, and a stove 
temperature. A mixture of fibrous loam, 
peat, Sphagnum Moss, and 6and will suit it 
well. During the growing season water 
should be given freely, but in winter it 
should be kept somewhat drier. Though the 
above name is that in general use, it is in { 
the “Kew Hand List” included in the genus 
Tacca, the specific name remaining the same. 
It can be increased by division or by seeds, 
which under favourable conditions ripen 
readily.—X. _ _ 

SCHIZANTHUS. 

Schizanthuses are ideal plants for the 
amateur, as also for the gardener 
where a large amount of decoration 
has to be done. They give a better return 
for the labour and expense bestowed on them 
than any other plant I know, and last well 
in room, window, or conservatory. It is 
quite easy to have a succession of plants in 


for fair-sized plants. Pinching of the shoots 
is also very important, as the plants must be 
grown to a good size and shape before they 
are allowed to flower. So long as they are 
not starved at the roots, the more you pinch 
the better display of flower you will get. A 
compost consisting of one part sand, two of 
leaf-mould, and three of loam is what I have 
found most useful. J. W. 


VEGETABLES. 

JUDGING COTTAGERS’ VEGETABLES. 
The point raised by “ Townsman ” as to how 
many points should be given to a collection 
of six kinds of vegetables shown in a tray, 
has, in the first place, no connection with 
the tray, as the same question would apply 
to a collection staged on a table or in plates. 
The wording “ best tray of vegetables, six 
varieties,” is both bad and silly. The word¬ 
ing should be “ a collection of six kinds of 
vegetables shown in a tray,” and, to secure 
the much-needed uniformity, the dimensions 
and depth of the tray should be specified. 
Varieties are not kinds, and, if properly read, 



Schizanthiu Wiactonensis. From a photograph sent by Mr. M. Banting, The Gardens, Abbeylaiuls, 
White Abbey, Belfast. 


flower for nine months in the year, and suffi¬ 
cient for a large establishment can be ob¬ 
tained from a Is. packet of seed. The flowers 
blend well with those of any other plants, 
and, what is perhaps the most important 
item to amateurs, they seem to be exempt 
from insect attack. It is usually recom¬ 
mended to sow seeds for spring display in 
the autumn, and while I admit that you may 
get a little earlier display and perhaps a 
little larger plants, I have this year proved 
that the game is not worth the candle. All 
gardeners know too well how valuable is 
space under glass in the winter, and that it 
is next to impossible to avoid a little crowd¬ 
ing, which in the case of the Schizanthus 
means straggling and drawn plants. The 
plant in the illustration was raised early in 
February in a late vinery, and was grown 
on steadily in the same house until ready 
for the conservatory. The photograph was 
taken on May 16th. 

The great secret in their culture is not to 
give any check from start to finish. l ot off 
into small pots as soon as the two rough 
leaves appear, shifting on to larger pots ns 
the pots get full of roots until they reach 
their flowering size, which should be 6 inched 
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means that anyone may exhibit six dishes of 
Potatoes, Peas, or other vegetables, being all 
diverse varieties. It seems so difficult to 
make people, in drafting schedules, under¬ 
stand that a kind, which, of course, they 
always mean, is a Pea, a Potato, Cabbage, 
Celery, and so on, and that a variety is a 
I member of any one of these kinds. Now, as 
; to the merits of the respective products in 
I 6uch collection. Judges are apt to regard 
certain kinds as of more table value than 
others, and to make awards relatively. Thus 
many would regard a collection of Cauli¬ 
flowers, Potatoes, Runner or Longpod Beans, 
Onions, and Carrots, for instance, as of 
I greater value as food products than Toma-, 
toes, Cucumbers, Lettuces, Beets, Celery, or 
I Leeks. On the other hand, many judges re¬ 
gard these products according to the relative 
cultural skill required to produce them. 
Again, others will place every dish presented 
on the same footing, holding that, as the 
schedule asked for six kinds, and made no 
distinction as to merit, it is the judges’ 
duty to regard them all from the same stand¬ 
point, and award points according to their re¬ 
spective merits as seen in each dish, on an 
equal basis. But, after all, unless severely 


instructed to do so, how few judges point 
small collections. Really experienced men 
can see almost at a glance which are the best, 
so highly trained is the eye through long ex¬ 
perience. In judging in the finest provincial 
vegetable competitions in the kingdom, where 
the most perfect examples are presented, very 
rarely indeed is it needful to point dishes. 
Some things are better, or may be less so, 
hence the awards are so made. In rural dis¬ 
tricts it is often difficult to obtain as judges 
the services of men who have wide expe¬ 
rience, hence they are for a long time unde¬ 
cided, one waiting for the opinion of another, 
and then too often at last coming to a wrong 
conclusion. When two 6uch judges have to 
act on a schedule that is badly or mislead¬ 
ingly worded, then very often mistakes 
occur. 

Coming back to “Townsman’s” query 
should Tomatoes and Cucumbers take points 
over Cabbages and Beets?—he is hardly fair 
in thus comparing vegetables so hard to get 
in good condition as the two former with 
others 60 easy to grow as the two latter. Un¬ 
less the schedule specifies that in the class all 
vegetables are to be regarded of merit from 
an equal standpoint, some will favour the first 
two, because needing much cultural skill to 
produce, while others will favour the two 
latter vegetables because they have the 
greater edible value. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peat-Moss litter.— My hen-house has a bed of 
peat-Moss litter on the floor. If this is cleared out 
in November and rough-dug into vegetable plots will 
the manure still be too strong to plant that ground 
in the 6pring?— Norman's Bay. 

[We can hardly approve of your practice of 
thickly flooring your hen-house with Moss- 
litter, as, while it is very absorbent of mois¬ 
ture, it must also furnish a suitable .nest for 
insect life, especially that you propose to 
allow it to remain till November. Doing 
that must lead to very obnoxious smells, and 
prove for the poultry very unhealthy. Mix 
the Moss-litter manure with half its bulk of 
6oil, and add plenty of soot; then let it lie 
in a heap for a couple of months, turning, 
and, if needed, damping it once before dress¬ 
ing the ground with it.] 

Mushroom-beds.— The beds will do better 
outside now, or in an open shed on the nortli 
side of the garden wall. I have had very 
good beds in an open 6hed in this way. If 
the weather comes very hot and dry, some 
canvas or matting enn be fixed up to keep out 
the heat, and water can be freely used inside 
the matting on the flov.r. The beds quite in the 
open air should have a cool position, and be 
made in the form of ridges, 3 feet wide at the 
base and feet high. The manure should 
undergo the usual preparation in turning and 
re-turning, to drive off 6ome of the rankness, 
but the preparatory period may be shortened 
by mixing a proportion of loam with the 
manure according to its freshness. One-fifth 
is usually enough. 

School gardens. —The spread of these 
small garden plots—in the south, at least— 
is remarkable. No sooner has one boys’ 
school secured gardens than another calls for 
them, so that in our county of Surrey there 
is scarcely a school which has not its garden 
plot. I have recently been looking over those 
provided in Kingston. Here we have a town 
of some 30,000 inhabitants, with eight sepa¬ 
rate schools, and of those, even in a town, 
seven have gardens now. One—a mixed 
school, having a female head—has its gar¬ 
dening class of twenty-eight boys. In all 
there are some 250 plots, and in several cases 
the teachers have reserve ones for raising 
seeds, for herbs, for flowers or fruits, there 
being an almost passionate desire to make 
gardening a delightful as well as a practical 
lesson. The boys revel in the work. It 
shows how eagerly lads will do work if given 
the opportunity and have capable instruc¬ 
tion. When allotments and small holdings 
are furnished by many thousands, then the 
boys’ garden knowledge will find amp 1 © 
scope for its development.—A. D. 

Onion culture. — I have recently become 
familiar with a curious old saving which is 
current in some parts of the kingdom, and is 
to the effect that the man having the largest 
feet grows the best Onions. That it is a 
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very absurd saying is obvious, but it is based 
on the assumption that only on ground that 
has been made very firm can fine Onion-bulbs 
be grown. In some other directions also I 
find it is the practice to have boards about 
12 inches square and an inch thick, which can 
be attached to the feet by the aid of straps, 
and which, so secured, are intended to flatten 
down the ground hard, both before and after 
Onion-seeds are sown. No doubt these prac¬ 
tices are relics of old days, when hard rolling 
and beating of 6oil for the growth of Onions 
were much more practised than now. I re¬ 
member when quite young being told by an 
old Scotch gardener that, to render the 
soil beneath the plants hard, even the drills 
where the seeds were to be sown were beaten 
sufficiently hollow with the aid of a heavy 
bent stick. That it is wise to well tread over 
the soil if light and porous is advisable, but 
grand Onion crops are produced to-day with¬ 
out that excessive hardening once practised. 
—A. D. 

A Potato-growing hint.— Where a heavy crop 
or large-topped Potatoes, such as Up-to-date, for in¬ 
stance, is wanted, readers are advised to give the 
following plan a trial:—When the tops begin to 
spread insert light stakes at intervals in the rows, 
and procuring stout string, run it from stake to 
6 take in such manner that the tops are drawn suffi¬ 
ciently towards the centre of each row that the sun 
is enabled to freely shine upon the ground between 
the rows. Keep an eye upon the developing tops to 
see that they do not eventually check this sunlight, 
and the result will be a pleasing crop of tubers. Give 
this plan a trial and note the results.—J. T. Bird. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Junk 6th, 1911. 

Despits the great heat and the fact that the 
meeting followed the Whitsun bank holiday, 
the hall was practically filled with exhibits, 
hardy plants predominating. The Pseonies, 
Pyrethrums, and Irises abounded everywhere. 
Oriental Poppies were in force, giving an 
almost unprecedented blaze of colour. Roses, 
too, were finely shown, but these, as also 
some of the Carnations, bore the heat very 
badly, and were not so conspicuous a success 
m on some former occasions. Two collec¬ 
tions of well-grown Melons, and these from 
lady exhibitors, were all that appeared be¬ 
fore the Fruit Committee. The Orchid ex¬ 
hibits occupied two tables and one annexe, 
many choice things being remarked. 

Hardy plants* —Messrs. George Bfmyard 
and Co., Maidstone, had a particularly fine 
lot of the best of these plants, the group in¬ 
cluding Heucheras, Oriental and other Pop¬ 
pies, the by no means common Lilium Maxi- 
mowiezi, Irises in plenty, including a goodly 
gathering of I. Snow Queen, and others. A 
welcome old-fashioned border plant, the 
double white Rocket (Hesperis matronalis 
alba plena) and H. m. purpurea plena were 
noted in this group, both in excellent condi¬ 
tion. Paeonies figured prominently in the 
group, and such as albiflora Fascinator, with 
white guard-petals and golden petaloids, was 
quite a feature, even in a sumptuous whole. 
Messrs. Bunyard also displayed a choice as¬ 
sortment of Ixias, and the rarely-seen Am- 
sonia tabernaemontana, with pale lilac 
flowers. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis¬ 
bech, had a 6uperb group, composed almost 
wholly of Paeonies, very handsome flowers, 
sensibly displayed. Of the many fine things 
the collection contained,’ we selected the 
lovely albiflora carnea, a single-flowered sort 
of huge size, the petals pale rose, the central 
tuft of petaloids rich golden-yellow. Philo- 
mele, Mme. Calot, Festiva maxima, Ducliesse 
de Nemours, and Solfaterre were some other 
fine kinds, each good in its way, and, above 
all, distinct. Iris pallida dalmatica was par¬ 
ticularly good, and single and double Pyreth- 
rums were finely displayed. Mr. Amos Perry, 
Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, arranged *a 
table of Irises in quite an interesting way 
above a setting of hardy Ferns in pots, the 
whole exhibit Benefiting by the association. 
Of the Irises alone there were some 150 
varieties, the collection embracing the several 
sections of the 60 -called Flag Iris, together 
with forms of I. spuria hispanica, and a con¬ 
siderable number of species. Some of the 
finest in the group were pallida Beatrice, 
v&riegata Miss Eardley, Golden King, pallida 
Angelo, together with the rarely-seen typical 
I. pallida, a garden plant of great beauty and 
refinement. Some excellent Heucheras were 
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also noted, Nancy Perry, of rose and white 
colouring, receiving an award of merit. From 
the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery came a 
capital group of hardy things, Pyrethrums, 
Paeonies, Delphiniums, Irises, and Heucheras 
being seen in imposing groups. We were 
particularly struck with Pmonia Whitleyi 
plena, the golden colour of the petaloids con¬ 
trasting well with the white of the petals. It 
is a handsome kind. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, also had an imposing 
array of hardy things, Eremuri, Paeonies, and 
Dictamnuses appearing among the bolder 
things, and Dianthus neglectus and Onosmas 
among choicer things of a more alpine cha¬ 
racter. The colony of hardy Lady’s Slipper 
Orchids was quite an interesting feature, and 
much admired, as were also the North 
American and other Ferns bearing them com¬ 
pany. Messrs. George Jackman and Son, 
Woking, displayed not a few of the best 
hardy flowers in season, Poppies, Thalic- 
trums, Paeonies, Irises, and Columbines being 
particularly good. Paeonia Leonie (creamy- 
white and flesh-pink) was charming, the 
richly-coloured Heuchera sanguinea grandi- 
flora giving quite a glow of scarlet. The 
group from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., was one entirely of Irises, and 
of which a great variety was shown. Black 
Prince, King of Iris, Perfection, Dalmarius 
(a good, rich blue), and Maori King were 
among the more conspicuous in the collec¬ 
tion. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, 
Dover, occupied the entire western end of 
the hall with a collection of Irises, Poppies, 
Paeonies, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, and 
other showy things in great Variety. Geums 
and Heucheras were alike well represented, 
while Inula glandulosa, in rich orange-yellow, 
made a very fine show. Messrs. J. Kelway 
and Sons, Langport, Somerset, occupied a 
table at the left of the entrance with Paeonies 
and Pyrethrums, the former appearing in 
considerable variety and force. Cherry Ripe 
(rose, with a gold centre), Lady Helen Vin¬ 
cent (white, with golden anthers), and Prin¬ 
cess, all single varieties, arranged in the 
centre of the group, were very fine. Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Clarkson Nurseries, Wisbech, 
again showed his double-flowered pink Py- 
rethrum Queen Mary, in company with 
Paeonies and Poppies. Messrs. Reamsbot- 
tom and Co., Geashill, King’s County, Ire¬ 
land, had a display of Crown Anemones in 
shades of blue, violet, and rose. Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, brought 
a considerable variety of annuals. Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had quite a feast 
of colour .and variety in a group of hybrid 
Columbines. For lightness and elegance these 
flowers have no equal among hardy things, 
and, seeing they are 60 easily raised from 
seeds, should commend them to all. Messrs. 
Whitelegge and Page, Chisleliurst, had a re¬ 
markable group of hardy flowers, Paeonies, 
Irises, Heucheras, and Columbines being 
prominent, while a score of plumes of Saxi- 
rraga Cotyledon on a rockery exhibit also 
claimed attention. Irises were excellently 
displayed. Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Sus¬ 
sex, had some imposing stands of Colum¬ 
bines, a great bank of Oriental Poppies in 
crimson and pink shades occupying the 
centre. An unusual feature was the masses 
of double Ranunculi in shades of white, 
red, yellow r , and cream. These were very 
fine, if a little formal-looking. Gaillardias, 
Lilies, and Heucheras dominated the group 
from Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Stamford, 
the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
arranging a rockery exhibit, in which were 
seen Phlox Laphami, Dianthuses, and Cam¬ 
panulas in variety. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, arranged one of his highly interesting 
displays of alpine plants and shrubs, the 
former predominating on this occasion. Of 
Saxifragas alone there were many choice 
kinds, such as S. ccesia, S. c. doloniitica, S. 
tyrolensis, and the ever-welcome S. cocb- 
learis being among the number. Dianthus 
neglectus in variety was well shown, as also 
the very beautiful Lewisia Cotyledon, Ra- 
mondias, and others. Pretty species of 
Orchis, with Irises and Pyrethrums, were 
also remarked. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, 
had a showy group of Poppies, Lupins, and 
Irises in variety. M, Benary, Erfurt, Ger* 


many, showed a small group of Stocks, but 
the small spikes staged were not of a charac¬ 
ter to judge of the merits of the variety. 

Carnations.— Of these highly popular 
flowers Mr. Charles Blick, Hayes, Kent, 
staged a very fine lot of his new border Borts, 
notably Skirmisher, one of the mauve-shaded, 
yellow-ground fancies, Donald McDonald 
(yellow 7 ground, rosy-fawn colouring), Sydney 
Carton, Dauntless, Napoleon, Captain Scott 
(yellow ground fancy, coloured rose and 
maroon). Wagner, w r ith chocolate ground, 
and scarlet and mauve markings to the petals, 
is a remarkable flower. The above are a 
selection of the novelties for autumn distri¬ 
bution. The highly popular border variety, 
Lady Hermione, selected for the Coronation 
bouquet of Her Majesty the Queen, wras also 
6een in perfection in Mr. Blick’s group. Per¬ 
petual sorts were admirably and abundantly 
displayed. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, had many Malmaison Carnations, of 
which Baldwin, Duchess of Westminster, and 
Princess Juliana (the orange-6almon per¬ 
petual Malmaison) are a few. May Day and 
others of the perpetual class w 7 ere well shown. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had an extensive exhibit of these flowers, 
Alma Ward, Beacon, Frank Galsworthy, 
Carola, Mrs. Fortescue, Lady Coventry, and 
Mikado being admirably displayed. 

R 0868 . —These were by no means happy in 
the great heat of the hall, and were, in con¬ 
sequence, not up to their usual standard of 
excellence. Mr. G. Mount, Canterbury, had 
a fine bank of Rambler sorts, fronted by 
Lady Hillingdon, White Killarney, Mrs. 

I George Shawyer, Richmond, and Mrs. John 
Laing. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Col¬ 
chester, exhibited Hiawatha and White 
Dorothy. Mme. Segond Weber, Lady 
Waterlow, Joseph Hul, Paul Lede, and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot (maroon) were 
among the best in a large lot. 

Greenhouse plants.— From Mr. J. T. 
Bennet Poe, Cheshunt, came a well-flowered 
example of Utricularia montana, for which a 
cultural commendation was given. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, displayed 
Coleuses in variety, several good bedding 
Lobelias, Allamanda grandiflora’, and a 
variety of Ferns. Messrs. Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, S.E., had a fine table of 
Gloxinias, representative of an excellent 
strain. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had 
Primula obconica in white, carmine, and blue 
shades of colour. Mr. Leopold de Roths¬ 
child, Gunnersbury House, Acton (gardener, 
Mr. J. Hudson), had a collection of scented¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, of which Little Gem, 
Little Pet, and Chiswick Beauty were re¬ 
marked in a goodly lot. Messrs. Cannell and 
Son6, Swanley, had a large table of Pelar¬ 
goniums, the group being composed chiefly 
of fancy, regal, and other sorts. 

Orchids. —Mr. E. V. Low, Haywards 
Heath, had a choice lot of Cattleyas and 
Cypripediums. From Messrs. Hassal and 
Co., Southgate, N., came Cattleya Mossice in 
variety, Brasso-Cattleya Veitchi, and Coelo- 
gyne pandurata. Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells, had some good 
Odontoglossum crispum Harry anum, also 
Brasso-Laelias. Messrs. Sander and Co., St. 
Albans, showed Phalaenopsis Rimestadiana, 
ASrides Houlletianum, Ornithocephalum 
grandifolium, Loelio-Cattleva Cnnhamiana ex- 
celsa, and Brassia verrucosa in a good lot. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, displayed excellent examples of Odon- 
tioda Charlesworthi, Miltonia vexillaria H. E. 
Milner, Bletia Sheperdi (very dark maroon), 
many well-flowered examples of Trichophilia 
Bnckhousiana, Laelio-Cnttleya Canhamiana 
alba, Odontoglossum Williamsianura, and 
Dendrobium Deari. Messrs. Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a choice lot of Odontoglossume, 
Miltonias, and Cattleyas. 

Fruit and vegetables —Collections of 
Melons were shown by Misses Le Lacheur 
and Sherris, Henfield, Sussex, and by Miss 
Dixon, Chichester, the fruits in both in¬ 
stances being admirably grown and well and 
creditably staged. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had a fine lot of Figs in pots. 

A list of certificated plants and medals \ftll 
be found in our advertisement columns. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Bedding is atill in pro¬ 
gress. All tender things whicn have been well 
hardened by exposure may go out now. 
Cannas, Begonias, Balsams, Heliotropes, 
Lantanas, etc., may be planted out, and be 
well watered. Among annuals Nemesias 
make a charming bed. It is best to eow 
under glass and prick out into boxes or pot 
into thumbs. The plants will go out without 
check, and get established immediately. The 
drought now is very severe, and mulching and 
watering should be used freely. Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Ageratums, Lantanas, 
etc., should be pegged down before the wood 
gets firm, or the stems may not stand the 
pressure. Violas have been splendid, and 
where a layer of cow-manure was buried be- 
. neath them they will continue for some time 
longer, especially if pegged down and top- 
dressed. Roses and Sweet Peas will take a 
good deal of nourishment now in the shape of 
mulching and liquid-manure. Sweet Peas 
are rather difficult to time in weather like 
this, but exhibitors should never depend upon 
one, or even two, sowings. There is a good 
deal of staking and tying to do. Dahlia- 
stakes should be driven in before' the plants 
are set out, and a tie at once placed to keep 
the stem erect and in position. Hollyhocks 
also should have attention. If there is any 
danger of fungus, spray with a fungicide at 
once, as it is better to prevent than cure. 
Sow seeds of all kinds of biennials and peren¬ 
nials. If mildew appears on Roses sulphur 
in some form is the remedy, and should be 
used when the first white spot appears. Black 
sulphur is the better, and is less conspicuous. 

Fruit garden.— I am afraid the Gooseberry 
crop will be a very thin one, and if the cater¬ 
pillars are not checked mischief will be done. 
A good rain or a heavy watering would be 
beneficial, but as the watering is impossible, 
we must hppe for the rain. On some soils 
hush fruits might have more manure, espe¬ 
cially in the shape, of mulch. A determined 
effort should be made to clear out the cater¬ 
pillars, and where the crop is light there will 
be more growth than is desirable, and the 
growth should be thinned. Strawberries will 
pay for a good soaking of water, with some 
stimulant in it. Nets should be looked out 
and placed over the beds when the first fruits 
begin to colour, as, when the birds are per¬ 
mitted to begin upon the fruit, they are more 
difficult to keep off afterwards. As soon as 
good runners of Royal Sovereign can be ob¬ 
tained, it will be advisable to secure them for 
forcing. Spraying for the larvae of the codlin 
and other destructive moths should be re¬ 
peated. Heavily-laden Apple and other fruit- 
trees may have a dressing of artificial manure, 
2 ozs. or eo to the square yard. 

Vegetable garden.— This is an excellent 
time to get rid of weeds, and surface-stirring 
will pay in saving labour in watering. The 
growth of all plants during the last fortnight 
has been phenomenal. We are waiting for 
rain to complete the thinning of Onions and 
other crops. Late Peas should be sown 
thinly in manured trenches at wide intervale. 
Broad Beans may yet be planted, but this in 
most gardens is the last time. When French 
Beans and Runners are plentiful, there is not 
the same demand for Broad Beans. Cauli¬ 
flowers should have leaves broken over the 
hearts, to protect them from the sun. Cauli¬ 
flowers in trenches will be better than on ele¬ 
vated sites. Sow Endive thinly. The plants 
will not be so likely to bolt now. To have 
Celery for late use, the 6eeds are usually 
sown in April, ns the plants will not run to 
seed 60 soon. Of course, for early use, Celery 
must be sown in heat under glass, and grown 
without check all through the season. Very 
rank manure is not the best for Celery. 

Conservatory.— Water and shade have 
been among the essentials during the past ten 
days. Morning and evening are the best 
times for watering in such bright weather, 
but at all times it is better to water a plant 
when the leaves are wilting than wait till the 
sun goes down. Weak liquid-manure will be 
helpful to plants with roots enough to utilise 
it. but liquid-manure should not be given 
when the soil is Yeyy^dry, becaueeuit is waete- 
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ful to do eo. Water first with plain water, 
and then follow with the weak liquid-manure, 
so that it may remain in the soil long enough 
for the roots to take it up. Sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda are good at the 
finish, when the buds are opening, but at 
other times other things may be given for a 
change, aud in repotting a plant 1 lb. per 
bushel of any good artificial may be mixed in 
the potting compost. Azaleas are over now, 
and should be moved to a house with a grow¬ 
ing temperature to make wood, and, when 
growth is finished, move to a cool-house for 
a week or two to harden the growth, as a pre¬ 
paration for moving outside to ripen. W nen 
Uard-wooded plants are placed outside to 
ripen wood, some shelter should be afforded 
the pots in very hot weather to preserve the 
spongioles, which lie close to the pot. Moss 
or ashes on the sunny side of the pot will be 
a great help to the young, tender roots, or 
the pots may be partially plunged in ashes. 
Young Carnations, which are now being re¬ 
potted for autumn and winter flowering, will 
be better in a cold-frame very freely venti¬ 
lated. Zonal Pelargoniums for the same pur¬ 
pose will be better on a coal-ash bed, with all 
dower-buds picked off, till September. Show 
and Fancy Pelargoniums should be placed 
outside to ripen when the flowers fade. 

The greenhouse.— At present this house is 
filled with various things coming on for the 
conservatory, including a few New Holland 
and Cape plants. By the end of the month, 
or perhaps earlier, the house will be cleared 
and filled with Tomatoes or Cucumbers, as 
most of the young stuff now coming on for 
winter flowering will do better, or at least as 
well, in cold-pits or frames. This is the sea¬ 
son for sowing Primulas and Cinerarias—at 
least, a first sowing should be made now, and 
another a little later. We generally sow 
Calceolarias in a close, cool-frame about the 
middle of June, and Cyclamens when the new 
crop of seeds is ripe, which will be in June. 
The seeds will start quickly in a close frame, 
shaded. 

Retarding plants.— This is an important 
matter in a hot time like the present. The 
north house will be useful now, but, failing 
that, it will not be difficult to put up a can¬ 
vas structure. Any handy man can do the 
work, and the flowering season be prolonged. 
If the plants stand on ashes, and the ashes 
are damped frequently, plants may be kept 
back for a considerable time, still retaining 
their effectiveness. Fuchsias will not bear 
much shade, but Heaths and other hard- 
wooded plants may be preserved for a long 
time if the ventilation is free. Carnations 
and Roses must have all the air possible on 
the warm, calm days, but use a thin shade 
when the sun is very hot. 

8tOVe. —Shade and moisture m the atmos¬ 
phere are essential now, with reasonable ven¬ 
tilation, which means a fairly good circula¬ 
tion, without admitting too much of the hot, 
dry atmosphere to drink up the moisture and 
exhaust the young growth. The object of 
shade is to permit of the retention of mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere. Damping floors is 
better than too much syringing, which, if 
overdone, weakens the growth and spoils the 
flowers. Newly-potted specimens must not 
be over-watered. In very not weather there 
is always a danger of over-watering the 
roots, especially in the case of recently-potted 
plants. Young, recently-potted things, if 
lightly shaded, will not require so much water 
at the root if the atmosphere is reasonably 
moist. Neither is it wise to shade too much. 
When the house is closed at 8.30, roll up the 
blinds and damp down, and in this hot 
weather very little fire-heat will be required. 

Work In vineries.— The best setting Grapes 
are Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, 
and Muscats are the worst, unless there is a 
brisk temperature, with a night temperature 
of 65 degs., and a little motion in the atmos¬ 
phere to prevent an extreme condensation of 
moisture upon the bunch. The pollen is 
usually in the most active condition about 
11 a.m., and drawing the hand down the 
bunches will usually be effective. In the ca«e 
of bad-setting Vines, pollen can be taken 
from Hamburgh* or other good setting varie¬ 
ties. MadreeflWd Court generally sets well, 


and Alicante is a good setter—in fact, though 
there are at times seedless berries, in a cold- 
house the thinning is a tedious business. 1 
have found a light syringing a great aid to 
setting when the atmosphere is very hot and 
dry. The hot weather has given an impetus 
to the growth, and sub-laterals must be 
promptly dealt with. 

Figs In pots.— The first crop will soon be 
ripening, and the syringe may be laid aside 
for a time ; but atmospheric moisture may be 
supplied by damping floors and stages. The 
ventilation must be as free as weather will 
permit. Liquid-manure may be given freely, 
as the second crop, now coming on, should be 
guarded against check of any kind. Do not 
use cold water from the tap or well without 
first exposing it to the air for several hours. 
In all forcing-houses there should be an ex¬ 
posed tank in each house. When Figs are 
j planted out with the roots under control, and 
trained to a trellis, after the manner of 
Grapes and Peaches, very excellent crops 
can be obtained where proper surface feed¬ 
ing can be done. 

Orotl&rd-tlOU88. — Red-spider sometimes 
gives trouble in a dry time in the orchard- 
nouse, as it is partial to the smooth leaves of 
the Peach, ana if it appears on the foliage, 
the best treatment is to use the hose or gar¬ 
den engine freely as far as possible on the 
underside of the leaves. Close with a satu¬ 
rated atmosphere not later than four o’clock, 
and give a little air again about eight o’clock 
in the evening. If this treatment is con¬ 
tinued for a week or so, most of the insects 
will have been cleared out. Some sods and 
positions appear to breed red-spider more 
than others. It generally gives trouble on 
hot, dry soils, and in such places more water 
should be used. Orchard-house trees in pots 
should be mulched now, and have liquid- 
manure when required until the fruits begin 
to ripen, when less water will be required. 

Cucumb8r8. —This has been grand weather 
for Cucumbers and Melons. When the plants 
are strong and vigorous, and the atmosphere 
moist, they may be grown without ventila¬ 
tion. In a saturated atmosphere the foliage 
will not suffer. It is when the atmosphere 
gets dry that the foliage fails to do its work, 
and then, of course, shade has to be used, but 
in a moist atmosphere without ventilation 
there will be no scorching, and the fruits 
grow very fast. Of course, such fruits will 
not keep fresh so long as when grown cooler, 
but I have generally found Telegraph keep 
well. Though I say Cucumbers are grown 
without ventilation, that is not so, as no 
glass-house is altogether air-tight, and mar¬ 
ket growers’ houses sometimes have broken 
glass, which there has been no time to re¬ 
place. E. Hobday. 

TBS COMING WEEK'S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

June 26th.— Strawberry-runners are being 
layered into 6mall pots filled with good soil, 
pressed in firmly. The runners are secured 
on the surface with a pebble or a small wire 
peg. The soil is kept moist, and the runnern 
soon take root, and, when well established, 
they will be detached, and, when ready, will 
be placed in the fruiting-pots, usually 
6 inches in diameter. The potting is very 
firm, and they will then be placed on a coal- 
ash bed or an impervious surface. 

June 27th .—We always reserve a few plants 
likely to be useful to replace any which may 
die. A careless man may damage a plant 
with a hoe, and there must be no bare places 
in a well-kept garden. A spare bed of Asters 
is useful to fill up blanks in borders, but 
they will not take the place of Pelargoniums 
or Heliotropes, therefore wo keep in stock 
a few things likely to be wanted. 

June 2Sth .—There is a good deal of staking 
and tying to do now. Carnations want great 
care, to avoid splintering or breaking the 
shoots. Pinks are propagated from pipings 
or cuttings under handlights or cloches in a 
shady position, just kept moist. In the fruit 
garden there is a good deal of spraying to do, 
for I notice the Gooseberry caterpillar is in 
evidence, and the Apple-trees are being 
sprayed to get rid of the larvss of the moths. 
Qngiral ffem 
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June 29th.— All the Chrysanthemums are 
pinched back, and the repotting done when 
the new shoots are moving. For making large 
specimens for the conservatory, some of the 
best and healthiest of the old cut-down plants 
will be placed in 9-inch pots. Some of the 
late-struck cuttings will be planted out and 
lifted for 6-inch pots, and some of the mid- 
season kinds will be lifted and. planted in 
cool-house specially for cutting. There are 
various wavs of treating them. 

June SOtk .—Shifted the strongest of the 
seedling Cyclamens into 5-inch pots filled with 
good loam, leaf-mould, a litt.o old cow- 
manure, and plenty of sand. The pots should 
be well drained, and the corms kept level 
with the surface of the soil. Firm potting is 
essential. A cool pit has been made ready 
for them, with a well-drained bed of coal- 
ashes for them to stand on. The sprinkling, 
watering, and shading are important details. 
Cyclamens require careful management— 
more so than Cinerarias. 

July 1st.— Earthed up late Potatoes, draw¬ 
ing the soil up in a ridge to throw off the rain. 
Prepared more Celery and Leek trenches. 
Sowed a good bed of Turnips. They will not 
run to seed now, as the early batches so often 
do. Attention is now being given to the thin¬ 
ning of Pears, Plums, and other fruit crops 
where the crop is heavy, but thinning will be 
combined with feeding. Any spare liquid- 
manure, when tanks are full, will be given to 
fruit-trees. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communication> 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening. 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, li.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days tn 
advance of date, queries cannot alivays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should ahvays be sent. 

Naming: fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatlv assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. IVe can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a timt. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Phloxes falling ( E. B. S.).-If eelworma are 
present in the stems of the plant or the f-tems afford 
proof of having been bored by wireworrw, cither 
would be sufficient to account for the trouble of 
which you complain. It is not infrequently, however, 
caused by a rupture of the stem at ground level or 
in near proximity, and probably where this is so it 
is the direct result of frozen stems too rapidly 
thawed. The rupture thus caused naturally include* 
the rupture of a considerable number of sap vessels, 
and their function being completely broken down or 
much disorganised is in large degree responsible for 
the distorted growths you submit. 

Pelargoniums failing (A. J- M.,Croydon ).—The 
disease which has attacked your Pelargoniums was 
comparatively unknown till within the la>t few years, 
since which time It appears to increase year by year. 
Certainly we have never had so many instances of it 
brought under our notice as during the present 
season. Various theories have been put. forward as to 
the cause, but our opinion is that it is due to an exces* 
of moisture, combined with the fact that these garden 
varieties have been for years subject to artificial 
treatment, this setting np an inherent weakness of 
constitution. See our answer to a correspondent 
C‘ Enquirer ”) in our issue for April 15th, and a 
letter from a correspondent bearing out our theory 
in the number for April 29th. 

Growing Smilax (F . FT.).—The plant commonly 
known as Smilax possesses three botanical names— 
Asparagus medeoloidea, Myrsjphyllum asparagoides, 
and Medeola asparagoides. In order to obtain good 
long sprays, the better w’ay will be to plant In a pre» 
pared border, and If done as soon as possible your 
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plants will quickly become established. Thorough 
drainage is very necessary for its successful cultuie, 
hence in preparing the border 6 inches of broken 
crocks or other drainage material should be placed in 
the bottom, and over this a foot of picpaied com¬ 
post. A very suitable soil for the purpose cousieta of 
two-thirds fibrous loam to one-third leaf-mould, and 
a liberal sprinkling of rough saud. l'ut out the young 
plants about b inches apart, and when the planting 
is complete water with a rose to settle the toil. Oil 
no account pinch the shoots, as this will only weaken 
the plants. Take particular care at first not to give 
too much water, though enough must be given to 
keep the soil moderately inoist. As the plants in¬ 
crease in strength and the roots take possession of 
the border, they will need to be liberally wateied dur¬ 
ing tlie summer months, but stagnant moisture must 
be avoided, hence the reason for 0 inches of drainage 
material. The shoots should be trained to stout 
thread. During the summer months u reasonable 
amount of shade should be given. The Smliax is 
essentially a greenhouse plant. Throughout the 
winter the temperature must not fall below 5u degs., 
with a little rise in the daytime. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azaleas (Mist A. SI. Connor ).—The white-flowered 
Azalea is A. ledifolia, and the other two are varie¬ 
ties belonging to the section known as Ghent Azaleas. 
The varieties of these are so numerous, and each 
raiser usee to a great extent his own names, so that 
it is impossible to tay positively what the others 
are. The orange-red one is. however, in the way of 
coccinea speciosa, and that with ruby-red flowers 
approaehes the variety l’ucella. Any specialist in 
trees and shrubs could supply the above. 

The Mexican Orange ** flower (Choisya 
ternata) dying (Mrs. Bell ).—Ae to the cause of the 
branches dying it is very difficult to say, as you give 
us.no information as to where and how you are glow¬ 
ing it. It is not quite hardy everywhere, and in the 
event of a very severe winter or spring it is often 
very much crippled, and this may be what has hap¬ 
pened in your case. Have you ascertained whether 
the plant is dry at the roots, as, if we may judge 
from the piece you send us, this may be the cause. 

The Indian Jasmine (Jasminum liumile) (L. E.). 
—This is a useful semi-climbing variety of Jasmine 
suitable for planting in any nook or corner of the 
garden where it can be allowed to grow away with 
hut little restriction, when it then bears an abund¬ 
ance of blossom at the present time cf the year. 
The flowers are of a deep-yellow colour, and will* last 
in good condition a frar length of time if the stems 
are placed in water soon after being cut. The flowers 
are faintly scented, and although not sweet, as in 
the common white kind, they afford a nice variety in 
the garden. If planted in a sheltered position it 
blossoms very much earlier than the time stated 
above. Any kind of garden soil appears to suit it, 
and,once established, it soon forms a large-sized, self- 
supporting shrub, when it flowers with great profu¬ 
sion from nearly every joint on the wood made during 
the previous year. Should it not be desirable to train 
it either on a wall or to a pillar, it will soon liecome 
self-supporting if the strongest shoots are pinched to 
induce them to branch, which it soon does freely 
enough. No pruning whatever is necessary beyond 
cutting back rank growths and removing a few 
branches now and again to prevent it from getting 
out of bounds. 

FRUIT. 

Bod Currants failing (J. MaUclt).-lt is not to 
be wondered at that the Red Currants have failed, 
seeing that the shoot you send is literally alive with 
green-fly. On the first appearance of the aphides you 
ought to have syringed the bushes with Quassia ex¬ 
tract and soft soap or Abol, either of whicli would 
have at once destroyed the pests and prevented 
further trouble. The crop is of no use now. and we 
would advise you to at once dress the bushes as 
advised. 

Green-fly on Peach-shoota (Forth Oxon).—\Ve 
have seldom seen Peach shoots t-o severely attacked by 
green-fly, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
blooms have failed to set. When the first signs of 
the attack appeared you should have at once dusted 
the shoots with Tobacco-powder or given a good 
syringing of Quassia extract and soft soap, repeating 
this if the attack was continued. Your only remedy 
now is to treat the trees as we have advised, and by 
perseverance you will be able to destroy the pest 
and thus encourage healthy growth. There are also 
signs of blister on the leaves. Blister is the result of 
cold, biting winds. Pick off all the blistered leaves, 
and no doubt, with genial weather, the young leaves 
will be healthy. 

Silver-leaf in Plum-tree (C. D .).—We know of 
no cure for the disease known as “ ailver-leaf,” by 
which the shoots you send have been attacked. The 
best plan is to root out and burn a tree so soon as 
it becomes badly affected with it. If you intend 
planting another Plum-tree in the same place, then 
it would be well to remove the old soil, as there is 
just the possibility of the root system becoming con¬ 
taminated if you retain it. If you plant any other 
fruit-tree barring a stone-fruit you need not remove 
the soil, but see to it that every particle of the 
root-s of the Plum Is cleared out. as such if left would 
breed fungus as they deeny. A dressing of lime, given 
a few weeks in advance of planting, is said to do 
good. Use fresh lime, and Incorporate it with the 
soil by forking or digging it in. It might be worth 
your while trying the lime remedy. If vou do try it, 
we shall be glad to know what result follows its use. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Pea-plants (Captain Fuller ).-It is not 
possible to determine from the one small Pea-plant 
sent, and, necessarily, much withered, whether the 
catlike of its dying off at the root-stem is due to an 
insect or that there Is some poisonous or offensive 
element in the soil which causes death. Seeing that 
the trouble originates in the soil, we can but con¬ 
clude tlint it i* caused by some offensive element 


therein, which may have been in the manure dress¬ 
ing given, or it may be due to some kind of insect, 
such as celworm, preying on the stems and sucking 
the sap from out of them. Offensive compounds may 
be furnished in the form of manure from tarred 
roarK or from a too strong dressing of gas-lime pre¬ 
viously given, or from the use of furnace soot, or, as 
a burning element, in too strong dressings of chemical 
manures. There is no reason to assume Unit the 
seeds are at fault. Evidently all is due to the soil. 
If you have a deep, retentive soil, sow again in fre*h 
ground thinly fcueh tall varieties as Autocrat or Late 
Queen. _ 


8H0BT REPLIES. 

Clement Palmer .—Your Nut-bushes are suffering 
from a severe attack of aphides. Give them a good 

syringing with Quassia extract and soft soap.- 

Charles Teale .—The only likely reason is that the 
plants have received a severe check in some way. 
Kindly send us a complete plant, with some notes as 

to your culture.- A. //. Wolley Dod. — See reply to 

“ E. B. tv.” re ‘'Phlox failing.”- Tyn-y-fw .—See 

reply to “ C. M. Mayor,” re “Roses with green 
centres,” in our issue of June loth, page 340. 


BAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Crowhnrough.— Sorry to say 
the specimens are too shrivelled up to identify with 

any certainty.- Rar rn.—Viola gracilis.-J. Col- 

ledge. — Begonia eemperflorens var. Vernon.- 

J. Reginald Rycroft. — Rhododendrons: White-spotted 
flower, Francis B. Hayes; the other is, so far as we 
can judge. Lady Harcourt. The Cordyline w* Cordyline 

indivisa lineata.-.Visit E. Fulford .—Iris sibirica.- 

S. J. Wake. —Specimens too dried up to name with 

any certainty.- An Irishwoman.—Please send sjieci- 

men when in full flower.- R.—l, Corydalis lutea ; 2, 

Berber!* stenophvlla; 3, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl. ; 

4. tieum coccineum.- R. S. M.— 1, Scilla campanu- 

lata alba; 2. M.vosotis palustris; 3, Iberis semper- 

virens; 4, Genista fragrans.- W. R. A/.—1, The Bird 

Cherry (Primus Padus): 2. The Pearl-bush (Exochorda 
grandiflora); 3, Coronil'a Emerus; 4, Spiriea canes- 

cens.- T. E.—), Ceanothus rigid us; 2, Cytisus pur- 

pureus; 3, Genista hispanica; 4. Rhamnus alaternus. 


Wood of walking-sticks.— Can anyone inform 
me as to the real name of the wood of two 
walking-sticks I have? One was bought at Ober- 
amnu-rgau, and called “ Patinos.” The other ia 
called “Para” or “ Perar,” I could not qu te say 
which.— Ravf.n. 

Replies by P 08 t. —Querists wlio desire 
replies by post may obtain them on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Post” written 

on the left top corner. 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IVe like to Interest our readers 
tn picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


A King's cup for gardeners.— In connec¬ 
tion with the great International Horticultu¬ 
ral Exhibition, which will be held next May 
in the spacious grounds attached to the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, His Majesty King 
George V. ha6 intimated his intention to offer 
a cup, valued at 100 guineas. In accordance 
with the King’s wish, this cup will be awarded 
for the best exhibit in the 6how. Many other 
valuable cups, medals, and awards, offered by 
the Duke of Portland and others, will be in¬ 
cluded in the vast number of prizes con¬ 
tained in the schedule. Altogether, the ex¬ 
hibition promises to far exceed in interest and 
in spectacular effect any show of the kind 
every held in any part of the world. The 
show authorities have reason to believe that 
the exhibition will be opened by their Majes¬ 
ties the King and Queen on May 2£2nd, 19t2. 

Original from 
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NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Primula japonioa is always happy with its 
large fleshy roots near the water, and in this 
position the plant is now blooming in many 

E laces, its whorls of bright crimson flowers 
eing very effective. Raised from seed and 
planted a dozen or more in a group, and in 
quite moist ground, this is really a grand 
Primrose, that gives but little trouble. 

Autumn-sown Sweet Peas.— A short row 
sown in September has been very successful. 
The seeds were sown on September 5th, and 
the first flowers were out on June 1st. The 
plants were well earthed up in the late 
autumn, and the only protection they had was 
short Pea-stakes. They are now about 4| feet 
high, and covered with large flowers of good 
quality.—H. M., Dumfriesshire. 

Kelsey’s Robinia (Robinia Kelseyi).—'This 
recent addition to our hardy flowering trees 
is now in bloom, very pretty in colour, and 
promising to be one of the fairest trees of 
early summer. As yet examples of it are 
too young to speak of its habit, but so far as 
I can judge it is graceful in that way. It is 
growing in ordinary soil—rather too cool, 
from my experience of the other hardy trees 
of the genus. In our country they thrive 
better and endure longer on warm or sandy 
soils. I hope we may be able to get it un¬ 
grafted, as the other hardy kinds would be 
likely to wear it out.—W. 

Brachyoomo Iberldlfolfa.— This, known as 
the Swan River Daisy, if given a warm, 
sunny spot, forms a charming annual for the 
open ground, while it may be easily grown 
in pots, and is then equally valuable for 
greenhouse decoration. It forms a much- 
branched plant, whose slender shoots are fur¬ 
nished with light pinnate foliage. The Daisy¬ 
like flowers are of a delightful lilac or laven¬ 
der shade, with a darker centre. When sown 
in pots, care should be taken that the young 
plants have plenty of light and air, otherwise 
they become drawn, and when this happens a 
good deal of their beauty is lost. 

Cheiranthus Allioni. —This is undoubtedly 
one of the most beautiful of the Cheiran- 
thuses, and, unlike the popular Wallflower 
(Cheiranthus Cheiri), or even the most, if not 
all, of the alpine varieties, which have their 
due season of flowering, this one cheers us 
with its rich orange blossoms more or less 
throughout the season. Although a perennial 
botamcally, like the common Wallflower, it is 
best to regard it as a biennial, and sow a 
pinch of seed either annually or every second 
year. Seed can be readily saved. Attaining 
a height of 9 inches, it is suitable either for 
the rockery or the front of the mixed border. 
—Caledonia. 

Rose Mme. Hoste.— With reference to “En¬ 
thusiast’s ” note in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of June 3rd, about Mme. Hoste Rose, 

I saw a fine plant of it on own roots, and also 
saw, and have frequently planted, the same j 
Rose on the Brier near the same place. But I I 
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soil from plants on Brier. Only, do not let 
anybody suppose that he will get the same 
result in heavy, cold soil, in which the Brier 
does well. The popular idea that Roses will 
only do well on a clay 6oil is one propagated 
by many catalogues. They will thrive in such 
soil on the Brier, but not on their own roots 
—not the Teas or Chinas, at any rate.—W. 

8un Roses at Nunbank, Dumfries.— The 
pretty garden of the Misses Maxwell, at Nun- 
bank, Dumfries, contains a nice variety of 
Sun Roses, which are among the most delight¬ 
ful of late May and early June flowers for the 
rock garden, the wall, and the front of a 
sunny bank or border. The collection in¬ 
cludes a good range of colours, from white to 
deepest crimson, and both single and double 
varieties are well represented, although the 
singles have, deservedly, the predominance. 
I observed a good plant or two of Jubilee, the 
yellow sport from H. venustum plenum, also 
called Mrs. Earle, which latter is also well 
grown. On a sloping bank, which forms 
part of the flower-garden, these Sun Roses are 
very bright.—S. A. 

Saxifrage ooohlearis.— I regard this spe¬ 
cies as among the gems of June-flowering 
Saxifrages, and quite unique, even amid the 
great family to which it belongs. The well- 
grown specimen plant is capable of such an 
abundant flowering, and there is so much ele¬ 
gant grace wedded to the snowy plumes on 
their reddish pedicels, that one returns to 
admire it again and again. It is a reliable 
plant-, too. Despite its being a good doer, 
particularly in clayey soils over chalk, it is 
also very much at home in light, sandy soils. 
I consider it quite first-class, only to be im¬ 
proved upon, I think, by another equally 
good, snowy, and free, whose inflorescences 
are not quite erect. This is the only fault 
I find with a plant that appeals to me very 
strongly.—E. J. 

Helianthemum surrejanum.— This is a 
neat little Sun Rose, referred by the Index 
Kewensis to H. variabile, and not often ob¬ 
tainable in the ordinary way, even from nur¬ 
serymen who deal fairly largely in the charm¬ 
ing Helianthemums. One of its qualities is 
its dense growth, although it is, like the 
majority of the others of the race, of a rather 
trailing habit. It makes, however, a dense 
carpet on the level or neat little mounds of 
small leaves, which bear freely at the end 
of May and through June a number of clear 
yellow blooms. Tnese are smaller than those 
of many of the other Sun Roses, and are not 
so gay as others, but the aspect of the whole 
plant is excellent, and those who wish a com¬ 
pact Sun Rose with small clear yellow flowers 
might well do worse than purchase H. varia¬ 
bile surrejanum.—Ess. 

Lobelia Cavanillesi —At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on June 6th 
several plants of this pretty and uncommon 
Lobelia were noted. This Lobelia is of a I 
perennial nature, and from a tuft of nar- 
rowish leaves it pushes up an erect flowering 
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6tem, after the manner of the well-known 
Lobelia cardinalis. In Lobelia Cavanillesi 
the tube of the flower is red, and the lower 
lip bright yellow. It is usually grown as a 
greenhouse plant, but in particularly favoured 
localities it will stand the winter out-of-doors. 
In the Kew Hand List of Herbaceous Plants 
it is described as a native of Chili, whereas 
the “ Dictionary of Gardening ” classes it as a 
variety of Lobelia laxiflora, and gives Mexico 
and Central America as its native country. 
At all events, it is a pretty greenhouse 
plant, and quite a break-away from the sub¬ 
jects commonly grown for the decoration of 
that structure during the summer months. 

Buddlela Colvillei In Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire. —This, one of the most ornamental of 
the Buddleias, is at present flowering well in 
the garden of Mr. Robinson-Douglas, at Or- 
chardton, in Kirkcudbrightshire, and close 
to the Solway. It has been there for several 
years, but until now has produced compara¬ 
tively few flowers. This year, favoured by 
the mild spring and winter, it is producing a 
number of racemes of its handsome rose and 
white flowers. The position is a sheltered 
one, as the plant is on a wall facing the 
south-west, where it has ample protection, 
and gets a good deal of sun. The fact that it 
seldom flowers so freely is due to the circum¬ 
stance that its blooms are borne on the end 
of the young growths of the preceding year, 
and that the points of these, with the in¬ 
cipient buds of the Buddleia, suffer from 
spring frosts. A good season repays the 
owner for many disappointments, and it is & 
pleasure to see this plant doing so well.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Silvery Cranesbill.— One of the most 
refined and beautiful ofthe hardy Cranesbills 
is Geranium argenteum, which I was much 
pleased to see in unusually good plants in the 
rock garden of Mr. W. D. R. Douglas, at Or- 
chardton, near Dalbeattie, the other day. 
The plants were not only large and health}, 
but the flowers themselves were of good size, 
and seemed rather brighter in hue than one 
often meets with them. Possibly the sea air 
had something to do with me colour, unless 
the bright light to be found bv the coast had 
some influence; but in any case the flowers 
were very fine in their tints of rose. The 
garden is close to the Solway, and is very 
suitable for many plants with a reputation for 
tenderness, although G. argenteum hardly 
deserves this. It is one of the choicest of the 
Cranesbills, and is really hardier than the 
newer G. Traversi, a still finer silvery hardy 
Geranium.— S. Arnott. 

8ingle and double Pyrethrurns.— During 
the latter portion of May and throughout the 
month of June, the Pyrethrurns constitute one 
of the most showy groups to be found among 
hardy border perennials, and not only are 
they showy and useful in the flower garden 
and pleasure ground, but they are alike valu¬ 
able as cut flowers. As cut flowers the single 
varieties are decidedly the best, by reason of 
their lightness, grace, and elegance. Given 
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18 inches or so of stem, such things as the 
single-flowering Pyrethrums require little or 
no arrangement at all; indeed, any arrange¬ 
ment which has a set position for its object 
will more or less spoil the general effect. Far 
better than any arranging can make them is 
to drop them loosely into a vase with the 
long stems as gathered and allow them their 
own w r ay. Shorn of the greater portion of 
their length of stem, much of the beauty and 
impressive grace is lost. 

Irl888. —In your issue of June 3rd (page 
3241 it is stated these should be divided and 
replanted at least every third year. I have 
a large clump, grown from a single fan, 

f lanted four or five years ago (five, I think). 

t has never flowered till this year, when it 
has borne three spikes. It looks perfectly 
healthy and strong. If I take it up and 
divide it the chances are it will be two or 
three years before it blooms again. Is it not 
better to wait until it shows signs of going 
back (at present it is improving) f Years 
ago I had a clump of white Iris, which 
gradually formed a mass of rhizomes over 
the clinkers edging the border. It then 
bloomed profusely. The soil was poor and 
the* root-run must have been exhausted. It 
was a Germanics, Florentina, I think. 
This seems to point to the fact that it is not 
always needful to divide trienially, but only 
if the Iris is doing badly. May not disease 
be caused by over-manuring?— A Lover OF 
Irises. 

Blue flowers In the garden.— As an addi¬ 
tion to the note by your correspondent “ W.” 
on “ Blue Flowers and Their Effect in the 
Garden,” page 534, I may say that the most 
striking of the blue flowers now (June 8th) 
at their best are the Dropmore variety of 
Anchusa italica, and that form of the same 
plant known as Opal. In the Dropmore 
variety the flowers, as is now fairly well 
known, are of a deep, rich blue, while 
in Opal, which is not so frequently met with, 
they are of a charming light blue tint, which 
contrasts markedly with that of the other 
kind. A desirable feature in connection with 
these Alkanets is the readiness with which 
they can be increased from root-cuttings, and 
the rapid progress the young plants make if 
they are planted in good soil. These An- 
chusas are certainly valuable additions to the 
herbaceous border, and I am assured by those 
in a position to speak on the matter that the 
demand for them has of late years been very 
large.—X. 

The misuse Of the Yew.— Pursuing my 
thoughts about the misuse of the Yew, a 
notable illustration occurs this week in a 
French paper, La Vie A la Camvagne. 
Loving France, and having seen much Deauty 
in its valleys and gardens, I take this journal 
in, and generally I am astonished at tne spe¬ 
cimens of gardening shown therein—every 
kind of miserable papasserie, showing ridicu¬ 
lous designs, which nobody could make head 
or tail of but the man who drew them. This 
week it illustrates a place called Chateau de 
Saint Maurice, which is disfigured in all direc¬ 
tions with Yews cut into absurd shapes. If 
the comic artists of Paris—and they are very 
clever—wanted to throw gardening and 
country life into comic relief, they need not 
go further for a subject than this. The Yew 
is not so common m many parts of France 
that is deserves this disfigurement, and that 
it survives under torture speaks much for 
the strength of its constitution. In the gar¬ 
den shown there is nothing but clipped Yews, 
and the effect of corn ana hay-stacks in the 
poorest farmyard is far more beautiful. Cer¬ 
tainly the editors of this journal think that 
garden design has nothing to do with Nature 
or beauty. 

A new form of Crevlllea robusta.— At 

the R.H.S. meeting on June 6th a very dis¬ 
tinct variety of this Australian tree, so much 
rown in a small state for the beauty of its 
nely-cut, Fern-like leaves, was given an 
award of merit under the name of Grevillea 
robusta compacta. This name well explains 
its prominent features, for it is altogether a 
more compact-growing plant than the typical 
kind, and well furnished to the bottom with 
leafage, which is often the weak point of the 
ordinary form when raised from seed. The 


variety compacta was, owing to its distinct 
appearance, selected from a large batch of 
seedlings, and grown on into an effective size 
before being shown. It is, however, a matter 
for consideration how it can be increased, as 
propagation by cuttings is a very slow process, 
and it is necessary for the specimen to obtain 
a considerable size before it will flower. 
Those that are grown in such large numbers 
are raised from imported seed, which is some¬ 
times sent over in considerable quantity. It 
is very necessary that this seed be sown as 
soon as possible after arrival, as it soon loses 
its vitality. 

Erlnus alplnus (Wall Erinus).—I am 
happy in having this in various positions, and 
it is about the most attractive flower there is 
at the end of May. It is growing on an old 
wall, where it was sown simply on the north 
and south of that wall. It is always happy on 
an old wall or ruin, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that those are necessary to it, as I 
have it very well established on new battered 
walls—i.e., walls against banks of earth. I 
simply blow a few seeds into the crevices. I 
also have it on the roof of a shelter in a play¬ 
ground. I roofed the shelter with Port¬ 
land stone, and then put a few Houseleeks 
up, and other plants likely to do well there. 
Tnere are three forms, the ordinary purplish, 
a very good, fine, clear, white form—some 
white forms of plants are not pretty, but this 
really is—and a bright rosy form. There may 
be others to be found in its own country, and 
I should say some well worth saving. It 
sowed itself freely when established on a wall, 
and the best time for adding to the stock Is 
September, which allows the little plants to 
et a little strong before the winter comes on. 
never cover the seed, but simply blow it in 
or let the wind do so.—W. 

Onosma taurloum (Golden Drop).—It was 
encouraging to see several bunches of this 
plant in the hardy plant collections at the 
recent Temple Show, a sufficient indication 
that this once rare plant is receiving the at¬ 
tention is deserves. For the rock garden in 
the early days of summer there is scarcely 
any plant that can surpass this, or even equal 
it in point of beauty. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the plant perishes at times during the 
winter. For this reason it is well to see to 
the stock of what is undoubtedly one of the 
handsomest of all the Borage-worts during the 
summer, as, by securing the young shoots 
early in June, when about 4 inches long, and 
stripping them from the parent with a heel 
attached, a large percentage will root quickly. 
A cold-frame well shaded should be used, 
and all artificial heat avoided, while it is ad¬ 
visable never to use a knife to the cuttings. 
Inserted as stripped from the old plant, cut¬ 
tings of this beautiful free-flowering alpine 
give but little trouble. In its culture a soil 
over-rich in humus should be avoided, and 
loam with abundance of grit substituted. 
Select a well-drained spot in the rock garden, 
where the companionship of a stone for its 
roots and a rocky ledge for the tuft of hairy 
leaves will do much to meet its requirements. 

Arenarla balearlca.— One of the greatest 
pleasures I have had during over sixty years' 
experience as an amateur gardener lias been 
iven me this spring by a patch of this lovely 
andwort, nearly 3 feet in length and about 
1$ feet broad, now growing on a rockery in 
my garden in mid-Worcestershire. It is “ a 
thing of beauty ” in very truth, and will cer¬ 
tainly be “ a joy for ever ” so long as memory 
lasts. Looking over the seed catalogue of a 
firm in Cumberland, who have been famous 
for many years as growers of alpine plants, I 
noticed they offered seeds of this Aren aria at 
one penny a packet. I sent them an order for 
this and a number of other seeds, mainlv to 
gratify my curiosity, to see what sort oi re¬ 
sults would follow the sowing of a pennyworth 
of the seeds of an alpine plant usually sold by 
nurserymen at sixpence per plant. I Bowed 
the seed in a somewhat shady spot towards 
the end of August last. The seed rapidly ger¬ 
minated, and the plants, which are in perfect 
health, cover the space named above, and will 
probably cover a still larger space before this 
year ends. As we have had a severe drought 
m this district since the last week of April, I 
have been very particular in keeping my 
rockery plants properly supplied with water. 


I have never eeSn a finer patch of Arenaria 
balearica—not even on the famous rockery 
which for many years was a never-ceasing 
source of pleasure to me during many years 
whenever I visited the old Chiswick gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society.— 
E. W. B. 

Begonia glaucophylla.— In addition to 
that at the head of this note, this is also 
known as B. Limminghei, B. undulata, and 
B. Comte de Limminghe. It is a first-rate 
basket-plant for a warm greenhouse, as when 
in good condition it will flower from early in 
the year till summer is well advanced. It is 
naturally of a partially rambling or creep¬ 
ing nature, the long, partially-woody shoots 
producing roots after the manner of Ivy. 
These shoots are clothed with prettily- 
waved leaves, which when young are suffused 
with a reddish tint. The flowers, borne in 
clusters, are peculiarly mottled in the bud 
state, but are when expanded of a kind of 
deep rosy-salmon hue. It has for some years 
been treated as a basket-plant at* Kew. 
When not in flower the long, pendulous 
shoots, clothed with their attractive leafage, 
have an exceedingly pretty effect. From it? 
vigorous growth, this Begonia requires a 
large and lofty structure, where the droop¬ 
ing shoots can have sufficient space for full 
development. It will also thrive on the back 
wall ot a fairly warm structure. If there is 
a liberal amount of atmospheric moisture 
the aerial roots will quickly attach them¬ 
selves to the wall. It is a native of Brazil, 
and, therefore, requires a warm greenhouse 
for its successful culture.—X. 

Variegated rubbish.— May I be permitted 
to enter a protest against the use of such 
strong language as is contained in some of 
your correspondent’s remarks under the above 
heading? Surely in a matter which admits 
of such infinite variety as the choice of leaves 
and flowers, in which popular taste, even 
among horticulturists, changes almost from 
year to year, it is not necessary to assume 
that one’s own canons of taste are necessarily 
the right ones. I think it would clear the air 
a little if your correspondents would define 
what they really mean by variegation. They 
would probably find that their ideas on the 
subject are a little mixed. To assert, as one 
of them recently did, that variegation is 
usually only a symptom of disease is botani- 
cally quite incorrect. Your correspondent. 
“R.,” in your issue of June 10th, apparently 
goes so far as to deprecate any attempt to ex¬ 
tend the natural varieties of wild plants at 
all. I think few will be found to agree with 
him, seeing sow much we owe to these, not 
only from as aesthetic, but from a scientific 
point of view.—P. M. E. 

[“ f?,” *n hie remarks about variegation, made 
no attempt to undervalue varieties of wild plants , 
because many of our good garden plants are 
derived from them. But turiegation is a separate 
question , and anyone who writes about it should 
first look at its ejects in London gardens from 
variegated Privet and other things , and also the 
spotty ejects created by it in many private 
gardens. *‘P. M.E .” shottld see the effects of 
variegated varieties in any collection of pines 
where variegated forms were planted; there he 
would find much evidence that variegation is a 
disease. So , in the effect on landscape , the 
planting of variegated forms has a false effect. 
An instance of this is at Sheffield Park , a place 
with some fine features , but in which the planting 
of variegated trees has spoiled the effect of the 
sheets of water there .— Ed.] 

-A writer who evidently admires varie¬ 
gation is accused by another of “maunder¬ 
ing,” but it must be remembered that what 
appeals to one does not necessarily appeal to 
us all. Doubtless, there is much rubbish 
among variegated plants; on the other hand, 
there are many fine things. Maples, for 
example, and Euonymus, among shrubs, are 
good, even if variegated, while many of our 
best Dracaenas are likewise green and white. 
Who will despise the Pelargoniums, Flower 
of Spring, or Bijou, simply because they are 
variegated? On the other hand, some forms 
of variegation are hideous, as, for instance, 
the variegated form of Bishopweed, so feel¬ 
ingly alluded to by a correspondent, or the 
variegated Coltsfoot, and so forth.— Kbt. 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR JULES D’AIROLLES DE 
LECLERC. 

This Pear was raised by M. Leon Leclerc de 
Laval in the year 1836, and was put into com¬ 
merce in 1852 by M. Hutin, with whom it first 
fruited in that year. The fruit cornea into 
use about November-December, and, on ac¬ 
count of its good 6hape, colour, and quality, 
it can be recommended for Christmas-time. 
It is not a very large Pear, and somewhat like 
a Williams’ in shape, rounded toward the 
eye, and irregular in shape. The skin is 
smooth, with a yellow-bronze 6hade, tinted 
with carmine on the side exposed to the sun ; 


the ridge; front ventilators can be closed 
and the house syringed at four o’clock, to 
keep down red-spider. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS—EFFECT OF DRY 
WEATHER. 

At the council meeting of the National Fruit 
Growers’ Association, held at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall, Westminster, on Monday, 
the 13th, under the chairmanship of the 
president, Mr. C. S. Martin, the secretary 
presented an interesting account of the fruit 
crop prospects. His report for the present 
season, he explained, was obtained from re¬ 
liable sources throughout the country, and 
was as follows : — 

Apples.— Fair crop. Considerable trouble 


Gooseberries.— Very short crops in all 
districts except Hereford and Norfolk. In 
Kent Lancashire Lads are a much better crop 
than Whinham’s Industry, but in Hampshire 
the reverse appears to be the case. 

Black Currants.— Very bad crop in all 
districts. 

Red Currants. —Fair to good, but during 
the past week fruit has been inclined to go 
off owing to dry weather. 

Cherries.— Wherever they are grown the 
crops are very short. 

Generally speaking, the secretary added, 
the attack of aphis has affected all kinds of 
fruit. Crops of fruit will be much shorter 
than was anticipated. 


SCALDING OF GRAPES. 

All kinds of Grapes are liable to scald at 
some time or other. That fine late-keeping 
Grape Lady Downe’s, to 6uch an extent is 
apt to scald at one certain stage of develop¬ 
ment that, unless great care is exercised, 
hardly a decent bunch would be saved. The 
scalding of other varieties may happen at 
any time, but, though liable to it, it is but 
seldom that it occurs, excepting during the 
fitful weather to which we are often subject 
during the month of April, when 6udden 
bursts of hot sunshine strike the roofs of 
vineries, when perhaps a berry here and there 
may get scalded if unduly exposed. Even 
then the damage done is comparatively insig¬ 
nificant when compared with that which will 
occur to Lady Downe’s if means are not 
adopted to circumvent it. Strange to say, 
scalding of this variety occurs only when the 
stoning period is entered upon, and for three 
or four weeks it is extremely susceptible to 
it. What there is in the constitution of this 
Grape to cause it to differ from all others in 
this respect is difficult of explanation, but it 
:s a fact that it then scalds badly in many 
places, and causes gardeners no end of 
trouble and annoyance. The stoning period 
usually covers a space of four weeks, and 
during this time the house in which Lady 
Downe’s Grape is grown should be ac¬ 
corded special treatment. This will consist 
in keeping the hot-water pipes warm through¬ 
out the night, even if the w'eather is warm, 
drying up the evaporating troughs, dispens¬ 
ing with damping-down first thing in the 
morning, and reducing it to a minimum at 
closing time. To make amends for this loss 
of moisture, and to prevent the inside atmos¬ 
phere becoming too dry, the floors and paths 
may be damped twice or thrice during the 
lay while the ventilators are open. A chink 
of air should also be left on at the apex of 
the house all night, and the amount of venti¬ 
lation increased early in the morning to pre¬ 
vent a sudden rise of temperature. This will 
allow all moisture to escape if there should 
be any, and if the pipes are kept warm as ad¬ 
vised, the inside air will be kept dry and 
buoyant, and the condensing of moisture and 
its precipitation on berries, foliage, and roof- 
glass wd 1 be prevented. Closing for the day 
should be delayed as long as is consistent 
with safety, as early closing, and running the 
temperature up to 90 degs., or a degree or 
:wo higher—which are so conducive to good 
results when applied to other varieties—will 
bring about disaster in this case, and should, 
therefore, be studiously avoided for the time 
being. 

Although scalding will often take place in 
the afternoon, it occurs more frequently in 
the morning—at least, such is the result of my 
experience—and it is generally more preva¬ 
lent in houses where fire-heat is dispensed 
with, should very warm weather set in just 
when the Grapes are entering upon the ston¬ 
ing period. This causes moisture to con¬ 
dense through the falling of the temperature 
during the night, and the fact of the hot sun 
striking the berries when covered with minute 
particles of water, and their being cold also, 
causes them to 6cald very readily. As before 
pointed out, warm, dry air tends to check 
this, and any moisture which may arise will 
be dispelled if the ventilators are left slightly 
open. Another cause of scalding is keeping 
the mulching on inside borders in a saturated 
condition. This, although beneficial at other 
times while the Vines are in full growth, is 
harmful during this period. For the same 



Pear Jules d'Airolles de Leclerc. 


flesh white, very delicate, juicy, with a Musk 
perfume. 

The tree is vigorous, and on the Quince is 
very prolific. It makes a good pyramid, and 
can be grafted on the Pear or Quince. It 
should not be pruned too severely. It is 
often confounded with Jules d’Airolles de 
Gregoire, which does not possess the good 
qualities of this Pear. 

Orchard-house.— As the early fruits are 
gathered, the trees can be placed outside, 
partly plunged, to prevent disturbance by the 
wind, and special attention must be given to 
the watering. As Plums are gathered the 
trees also can be plunged outside. This will 
give room for other things, such as Figs, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, to be opened out. 
Ventilation is of the utmost importance. 
Night and day the lights must be open along 
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with blight. Crop in West Kent ai 
Evesham not very good. The Weald of Ke 
will not grow so many Apples as last year. 

Plums.— A good crop in most district 
but aphis very bad. Suffering severely fro 
the dry w r eather, which w r ill possibly less< 
crop if continuous. Very short crop of Ear 
Rivers in Kent. 

Damsons. — Generally speaking, goo 
Heaviest in Kent, and shortest in the westej 
counties. 

Strawberries.— Very good in practical 
all districts until three weeks ago. Owir 
to the exceptionally dry weather, there cai 
not be. however, anything like a full croi 
The fruit is very forward, and much of it hi 
been prematurely ripened. 

Raspberries.— There was a good show < 
bloom, but the fruit is now suffering severe! 
from want of rain. 
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reason, the saturation of brick floors, or 
floors composed of nothing but well-trodden 
earth, such as is often met with in old- 
fashioned houses, should also be avoided. 
Avoid early closing, not forgetting to leave a 
chink of air on throughout the night. The 
observance of these few simple rules may 
not lead to entire exemption from scalding, 
but it will go a long way towards attaining 
that end, and with care the scalding Bhould 
be confined to but a few berries only. 

A. W. 

-Hardly has the thinning of late 

Grapes been brought to a close before we 
hear the annual cry, something is amiss 
with my Muscats and Lady Downe’s. The 
Vines are vigorous, and the foliage is dense 
and healthy, and yet numerous berries in the 
best bunches, far away from the 6un’s rays, 
within a few hours put on the appearance of 
having been boiled. This so-called disease 
always attacks the berries during the stoning 
process, and is most troublesome in stormy 
and changeable weather, when, no matter 
how careful the inside management, the air 
temperature rushes to extremes. Under 
these rapid fluctuations the economist who 
grudges fuel allows the night temperature 
of the house to fall to a low figure, when the 
berries long before daybreak become ex¬ 
tremely cold. A bright, sunny morning 
breaks, the temperature of the house rises 
faster than that of the berries, condensation 
of vapour follows, and a portion of the skin 
is destroyed. Scalding does not extend over 
a long period—generally from a fortnight to 
three weeks, more or .less, according to the 
regularity of the “set” and the active con¬ 
dition of the roots, while the greatest destruc¬ 
tion almost invariably is experienced where 
ventilation is imperfect and the borders are 
wet and cold. The amateur who never reads 
his calendar, when he finds his berries scald¬ 
ing, unmindful of the fact that this subject 
has been discussed over and over again, at 
once sends berries to the editor of his paper, 
but before the oft-repeated reply can reach 
him the mischief is done, and many of his best 
bunches are disfigured, if not spoiled. Once 
more, then, upon the principle that preven¬ 
tion is better than cure, I would suggest the 
production and maintenance of conditions the 
reverse of those I have described. The fires 
in the first place should be started sufficiently 
early in the afternoon, not only to expel slug¬ 
gish vapour, but also to maintain a brisk cir¬ 
culation of warm air through the night. The 
apex ventilators should never be closed, and, 
the better to prevent a sudden rise, fire-beat 
should be shut off be f ore the sun strikes the 
roof, when, by abundant, if not profuse, ven¬ 
tilation, a warm greenhouse temperature may 
be maintained through the day. Draughts, 
as a matter of prudence, must be guarded 
against, otherwise another enemy in the form 
of rust may put in an appearance, wh$n the 
intended remedy may prove worse than the 
imaginary disense. T. 

FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 
Reports as to the above crop in the current 
year have not been of a favourable character, 
the opinion being expressed that, although 
growth in 1910 from layered runners was 
rapid, and fruiting pots were quickly filled 
with roots, such growth was hardly of the 
kind required for successful fruiting, and the 
crowns were not well ripened. I have often 
thought that, although enormous strides have 
been made during the past few years in the 
improvement, both in varieties and culture, 
of both flowers and vegetables, we have 
hardly made the progress, especially so far 
ns culture is concerned, with several kinds of 
fruit, and this is emphatically true of forced 
Strawberries. Exceptional exhibits are very 
rarely seen, and the crop in the majority of 
places, alike in weight and quality, is hardly 
so good as it was thirty or forty years ago. 
An exception might be made in favour of 
Royal Sovereign so far as weight is con¬ 
cerned, but for quality it cannot compare 
with well-grown Keen’s Seedling, La Grosse 
Sucree, or good samples of Vieomtesso de 
Thurv. The last was a great favourite of 
that excellent gardener, the late Mr. Wild- 
smith, of Heckfield, who did it remarkably 
well, and when thoroughly well done it is etifl 


bad to beat as an early forcer. I suppose the 
size of Royal Sovereign will enable it to re¬ 
tain its position as first favourite until a 
variety is raised of far better quality, at the 
same time equalling it in size, earliness, and 
productiveness. It is probable that this and 
Sir J. Paxton would represent 50 per cent, 
of forced Strawberries grown. There are 
several points in the culture which need 
tepecial attention, the first being the selection 
of sound, plump runners from strong, healthy 
(preferably one-year-old) plants. It is well 
known that on suitable soils some varieties 
may remain on the same site three years 
from planting, and continue to fruit well, but 
runners from the older plants are far weaker, 
and never develop into stocky stuff, with 
firm, plump crowns. Another error is over¬ 
crocking, and this, although it may se^m a 
minor matter, is really most important, and 
very detrimental when the fruit is approach¬ 
ing the ripening stage. Again, the positions 
in which they have often to be grown are all 
against successful culture. They are often 
perched on shelves high up in vineries and 
Peach-houses, fully exposed to the blazing 
6un. The foliage is very fortunate to escape 
red-spider. It is extremely difficult to keep 
the soil from*drying out, and the flagging of 
foliage is followed by nil attack of mildew 
and ruin to the crop. It is not much use at¬ 
tempting to grow Strawberries successfully 
unless suitable positions can be found for 
them. I have not had much experience with 
the late kinds for pot work, generally relying 
on a bateh of Sir J. Paxton kept as cool as 
possible until after the setting, but of the 
one or two tried, Waterloo was the best. I 
saw a batch of George Munro early in the 
spring, which was coming along for mid-sea¬ 
son work, but was not favourably impressed 
with it. Perhaps some reader who has grown 
it will give the benefit of his experience. 

_ E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Plum-treea.-Sorne neglected 
Plum-trees were heavily pruned this spring. They 
now have new growth of from R inches to 14 inches. 
How should this he treated?— NoumaX’s Hay. 

[Your neglected Plum-trees, hard cut back 
this spring, and now making strong shoots, 
should, in due course, develop into robust, 
healthy trees, especially if you will place a 
mulch or coat of manure about over the 
roots to help them. No doubt the trees 
having been neglected, the 6oil has become 
poor. If the trees are standards, then leave 
the new shoots alone, but if they seem 
to be rather too thick, shorten back all the 
weaker ones to one-half their length, doing 
that end of July, and at the same time you 
may cut off the tips of the strong shoots. If 
your trees are of dwarf or bush shape, 
shorten back at end of July all inner or weak 
shoots to four leaves, and the strong outer 
shoots to one-half their length at least. They 
will then develop into good, compact, bush- 
trees.] 

Raspberries failing.— My husband wlshe* to ask 
you the cause of a good many sprays of hloom of 
our Raspberries going like the enclosed. Our 
gardener says they are blooming too early, and will 
not produce fruit from these blossoms.—A. U. M. 

[At first we were inclined to think the buds 
hnd been injured in some cases and killed in 
others by the Raspberry beetle (Byturus to- 
mentosus) during the process of egg laying, 
but on examining them more closely, we can 
find nothing whatever to justify us in saying 
that such is the case. Had there been eggs 
or larvae present, there would have been no 
doubt in the matter, and we can now only 
imagine the injury to have been caused by 
frost. However, in case the injury is even¬ 
tually found to have been caused by the in¬ 
sect named above, you will find how best to 
deal with this pest in a reply to “ Logan/' in 
our issue for June 3rd, page 320.] 

Gooseberries.— My tries :irc old, and 1 intend to 
root up and plant cordon or Falmctte-shnped young 
trees, trained to wires stretched to poles. 1 want 
free-bearing, eating kinds. Will the abo\e shape of 
trees give as much fruit as bushes? I find bushes 
difficult to manage. Will you kindly give me the 
names of two or three kinds suitable for my purpose? 
— Pi. i'M. 

[Gooseberries grown on the cordon prin¬ 
ciple yield a quantity of fruit, the crop in the 
aggregate being equal to that obtained from 
bushes when the trees arrive at full bearing 


condition. The crop, too, is more easily 
protected from birds, while the gathering can 
oe much more easily done than is the case 
when the trees are grown in bush form. "'For 
dessert this is by far the best way of growing 
the Gooseberry, and you cannot do better 
than plant Palmette-trained trees, as you pro¬ 
pose. Six good red sorts for the dessert are 
Champagne, Ironmonger, Lancashire Lad, 
Keen’s Seedling, Scotch Nutmeg, Warring¬ 
ton. The last-named is a late variety. Six, 
consisting of yellow, white, and green sorts, 
two of each, are Langley Beauty and Cham¬ 
pagne, Langley Gage and Bright Venus, Pit- 
maston Greengage and Green Walnut.] 

Xorello Cherries.—I have two Morello Cherry- 
trees (young) on wall, south-east. They fruit fairly 
well, but every year a part of the wood dies after 
blossoming. 1 enclose a few of the dead twigs. Can 
you tell me what is the matter?-PLUM. 

[W T e find nothing whatever on the pieces of 
wood sent to account for its.dying back in the 
manner described. As it is a trouble of long 
standing, we advise you to lift the trees ana 
examine the roots, and if, as we surmise will 
j be the case, you find some of them dead or in 
j dying condition, shorten them to where they 
are quite sound, and then transplant the trees 
into fresh compost, with which a liberal 
quantity of lime-rubbish has been mixed. Bo 
careful to cut out and burn every particle of 
wood found in a similar condition to that sent, 
in case the trouble may be due to a fungoid 
disease.] 

Plum-tree not setting fruit.—A few years ago 
1 planted, on a south-east wall, a fan-trained Cox’s 
Emperor Plum. It has fruited well every year till 
this. Lint year it had a fine crop, and this spring 
splendid blossoms, but during the last week or so the 
foliage has gone spotted, like enclosed leaves, and the 
fruit has r.ot. fet—I think only three Plums. What 
is the matter? Can you advise me wliat to do?— 
Plum. 

[The leaves are infested with a fungoid 
disease called Plum-tree rust (Puccinia 
pruni), and some have also been eaten by 
caterpillars, the larvse or caterpillars of the 
winter-moth in all probability being the cul¬ 
prits. The remedy for the former is to spray 
the tree at once with Bordeaux mixture, and 
again after an interval of ten days. Also 
ather up and burn any leaves which may 
rop now, and take the same precaution 
when the tree sheds its leaves next autumn. 
If any caterpillars are found present after 
you have sprayed with Bordeaux, they may be 
got rid of by spraying with arsenate of lead 
(Swift’s), 4 ozs. to 6 gallons of water. Other 
remedial measures are to spray the tree 
thoroughly in the winter with caustic alkali 
solution. Then, before the buds break, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture, and again as 
soon as the tree has flowered and set its fruit. 
Should this not prove effectual, give one or 
two further applications at fortnightly inter¬ 
vals. All of the above-named remedies you 
can purchase ready for dilution from any 
dealer in garden sundries.] 

Late Apples for baking.— Whether the 
claim for any one Apple as being absolutely 
the best for baking, and of another for sauce¬ 
making, can be allowed, is a matter of 
opinion. Many good judges consider School¬ 
master and Yorkshire Greening the best for 
baking, and certainly, in the selection of 
Varieties for very late cooking, they would 
take a prominent place, although Alfriston, 
Wellington, Northern Greening, and Easter 
Pippin would run them close, and be a useful 
haif-a-dozen. All, with the exception of 
Yorkshire Greening, do equally well as small 
— i.e., bush and cordon—trees as in larger 
forms, the peculiar weeping habit of this ex¬ 
ception not rendering it amenable to the re¬ 
striction. As a well-shaped standard on a 
lawn, Yorkshire Greening forms quite & 
natural arbour, but in places where space is 
limited, I should be inclined to pass it* by, 
despite its special qualifications, in favour of 
Royal Late Cooking or Newton Wonder. 
All the above, as late cooking Apples, are 
preferable to sorts at one time very largely 

? ;rown,.like Hambledon Deux Ans and Norf¬ 
olk Beaufin, for the quality of the two last- 
named is hardly up to the standard required. 

| Deux Ans is apt to spot rather badly on light 
i soils, and the Beaufin requires a long time 
to cook. There is no doubt that the best of 
our late Apples are more appreciated with 
each succeeding year, and, indeed, it is diffi- 
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cult to appraise them at their true value, 
coming in, as they do, at a time when very 
little else in the way of fruit, with the ex¬ 
ception of Rhubarb, is available.—E. B. S. 

Large Strawberries and flavour.— The 
Strawberry is one of those fruits in 
which flavour is largely sacrificed to 
appearance. All who grow fruit for their 
own table would do well to ask themselves if 
they cannot get better-flavoured fruits than 
those grown for the markets. Qualities 
which enable a market grower to carry his 
fruit to a place of sale arc of no consequence 
whatever to the private grower, who should 
above all grow fruit chiefly for its flavour. 
The ever-growing practice of sending out new 
varieties of Strawberries because they are 
bigger than older ones should be discoun¬ 
tenanced. It often moans that they are 
coarser, and, as a rule, that they are useless. 
It is a delusion that those who grow their 
own fruits and vegetables pay more for them 
than they do in the market. The pleasure 


more probable that green Gooseberries have 
not been fetching more wholesale than 2s. 6d. 
per peck, and probably less. Very likely 
ere this appears in print, because of the 
greater use of the berries, the retail price 
will be 2d. per pint, or but 2s. 8d. per peck. 
I find our local jam-maker has left over 
taking in Gooseberries till this date—June 
12th—that fruits may be larger and of more 
even size, as 60 many of them are now 
bottled whole. It would be interesting to 
I learn w hat he pays per bushel—or, rathpr, per 
I ton—as many tons of these fruits are in that 
J way consumed. Obviously the price at 
which sold retail indicates, after all, a heavy 
: crop of Gooseberries generally, although 
there may be poor crops in some lesB favoured 
j districts.—D. 

Rooting Strawberry-runners on turf.—I 

am very much in favour of this plan. It is 
the next best w r ay of layering Strawberry- 
| runners to using pots, and if the young plants 
are intended for the open quarters, I would 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIRAEA ARGUTA. 

I have always been rather stupefied by the 
long list of Spirma names—perhaps forty 
in one catalogue — and the distinctions 
drawn between the kinds do not seem at all 
so remarkable as the names. I feel sure 
there is much confusion about the genus, and 
that often the same plant figures under dif¬ 
ferent names. The one figured here I like 
very much for its freedom of bloom. It was 
first named to me by the late Mr. George 
Nicholson as a good one. In this case it is 
grouped in front of a little plantation of 
Bay-trees. It is needless to speak of its 
cultivation, as it will grow in any soil. 

__ W. 

FIVE-LEAVED PINES. 

The Strobus group of the genus Pinus is 
made up of species which have their leaves 



Spiraea arguta, backed by LaureL 


of having them quite fresh and of a proper 
age would, however, be worth paying more 
for, were this necessary. This great advan¬ 
tage might be greatly increased if those who 
are happy enough to produce their own fruits 
and vegetables would grow only things good 
and delicate in flavour. To grow' 6ucli and 
gather them at the right moment W'ould be to 
experience a difference not merely in degree, 
but in kind. Green Peas, for example, 
grown and gathered thus, would scarcely be 
thought of the same species as the common, 
full-grown market “bullet,” which town resi¬ 
dents have, as a rule, to put up with.—T. 

Green Gooseberries.— So recently as June 
7th green Gooseberries were reported as 
fetching from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per peck in 
Covent Garden Market. That would mean 
from 14s. to 16s. per bushel—a very good 
price. But the retail price in Kingston for 
the past three weeks has been 2.Jd. per pint, 
which works out at the rate of 3s. 4d. per 
peck, or 13s. 4d. per bushel; hence it would 
seem that the price stated in the market re¬ 
port whs nn exaggerated one. It is mtrdh 


rather have them layered in turves than in 
pots. My plan of layering has been to get 
some good fibrous turves, from 2 inches to 
3 inches thick, and cut these into squares of 
about 4 inches. The man who layers takes a 
number of these in a basket, with some short 
Bracken or wooden pegs, and a trowel. Holes 
are made near the runners, so as to allow the 
turves to drop in level with the soil, and a 
runner is pegged on to the centre of each. 
The turf is put in Grass side down, and, as 
there is generally a good deal of foliage on 
the Strawberries at that time, combined with 
the plunging of the turves, it is astonishing 
how little the runners suffer from drought. 
The roots penetrate the turves in a very short 
time, and if they (the turves) have been 
6oaked wdth manure-water before being used, 
the roots will quickly take possession of them 
without entering the surrounding soil, and 
in a fortnight or so after layering the plants 
and turves become firmly attached. I have 
found that plants layered in this way 
always did well when planted in the open 

gronhd.—T. 


disposed in bundles of five, so differing from 
the Pinaster group, in which the leaf-bundles 
of 6ome species contain two leaves and others 
three. A difference in the character of the 
cones may also be observed, for in the Stro¬ 
bus group the scales are usually thinner than 
those of other Pines, while the cones expand 
and liberate the seeds as soon as they are 
thoroughly ripe, the cones of most of the 
species in the Pinaster group, on the other 
hand, remaining closed for a considerable 
period, sometimes for years. They are often 
very resinous, particularly when partly de¬ 
veloped, and are very disagreeable to handle 
at this stage. The leaves of many of the 
five-leaved Pines are of a decided glaucous 
hue, which relieves the sombre tone of the 
dark-coloured foliage of such kinds as the 
Corsican and Austrian when they are planted 
together. Some of the species are classed 
among commercial timber trees, others form 
useful decorative trees, while a few are little 
better than scrub. A number of the species 
included in the group are from the warmer 
pirrtx Nurth AmerleR, consequently they 
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are not eufficiently hardy to etand uninjured 
in British gardens, unless here and there. 
From the following list the less hardy spe¬ 
cies have been excluded as being of little 
value for this country. 

P. Armandi.— Though this species has only 
been in cultivation for about fourteen years, 
it has been known to botanists for a longer 
period, for herbarium specimens had been 
collected by several explorers previous to the 
time when Dr. A. Henry sent good seeds to 
Kew in 1897. Subsequently Messrs. Veitch 
received seeds from their collector, Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, and it is now possible to ob¬ 
tain plants. The Kew specimens are now 
about 15 feet high, and they bore cones for 
the first time in 1909. The species gives pro¬ 
mise of forming a decorative tree of somewhat 
similar appearance to the Himalayan P. ex- 
celsa, but it may readily be distinguished 
from that species when in cone', for the cones 
are shorter and wider than are those of that 
species. The leaves are also brighter in 
colour, for they are silvery rather than glau¬ 
cous, as is the case with P. excelsa. They are 
from inches to 6 inches long, and have a 
curious kink or twist within a short distance 
of the base, which causes the upper part to 
assume a more or less pendulous appearance. 
The cones vary from 4 inches to 7 inches in 
length, and from 2£ inches to 4 inches in 
width. They are attached to the branches 
by means of short, sturdy stalks, and are 
quite distinct from those of other species. 

P. Ayacahuite, the Hickory Pine of 
Mexico, is even more like P. excelsa than the 
last-named, and under some conditions it is 
difficult to tell the two trees apart. As a 
rule, however, the American species may be 
distinguished by reason of the young shoots 
being covered with pubescence, while those 
of the Indian tree are glabrous. When the 
two trees are bearing cones, a ready means 
of determining the two species is available, 
for the basal scales of P. Ayacahuite are 
recurved, while those of P. excelsa are not. 
The species is a native of the mountainous 
regions of Northern Mexico, and bears slen¬ 
der glaucous leaves, each 5 inches to 6 inches 
long. On different forms, the cones vary in 
length. The larger ones are upwards of a 
foot long and 2 inches wide, while on other 
trees cones 7 inches to 9 inches long are 
borne. 

P. Cembra, commonly known as the Swiss 
Stone Pine, is a common tree on the moun¬ 
tains of Central Europe, while it is also found 
in Siberia. Of compact, upright habit, it is 
popular in gardens as an ornamental tree, 
though it does not appear to be planted under 
forest conditions in this country. The dark 
reen silver-lined leaves are each from 
inches to 4 inches in length, and they 
clothe the branches with a dense covering. 
The cones are short and thick. Timber pro¬ 
duced by continental trees is esteemed, it 
being used for the various purposes to which 
the wood of the Scots Pine iB put. Apart 
from its narrow pyramidal outline, a means of 
distinguishing this species occurs in its pubes¬ 
cent shoots. 

P. excelsa. —This is the well-known Blue 
Pine or Bhotan Pine of the Himalaya. Next 
to the Deodar, it is, perhaps, the most impor¬ 
tant coniferous timber tree of that region, 
and its wood is said to be largely used for 
both building and for fuel. Timber grown 
in this country is usually coarse. The com¬ 
mon name of Blue Pine has probably arisen 
on account of the glaucous leaves and young 
bark. In size, the leaves are very similar to 
those of P. Ayacahuite, while the cones are 
from 6 inches to 8 inches long, and borne on 
short, stout stalks. 

P. FLEXiLis. —Under natural conditions 
this species usually grows about 40 feet or 
50 feet high, though under very favourable 
conditions it has been met with up to 70 feet 
in height, with a trunk 5 feet in diameter. 
At very high elevations in Central 
Nevada it has been recorded as a 
low, spreading bush, not more than 3 feet 
high. It is a native of Western North 
America, where it is found in mountainous 
regions at an altitude of from 6,000 feet to 
10,000 feet. Young trees are of pyramidal 
outline, but as they advance in age the teo- 
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dency appears to be to form a rounded head. 
The young shoots are downy and densely 
clothed with dark leaves, which are each 
2 inches to 4 inches in length. The oval 
cones are each 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
though on native-grown specimens they have 
been recorded of a much larger size. It is 
not likely that its timber will ever be of any 
commercial importance. 

P. koraiensis is a native of Korea, Cen¬ 
tral China, and Japan. Its shoots, like 
those of P. Cembra, are covered with pubes¬ 
cence, while its leaves are somewhat similar 
in appearance, and each from 3 inches to 

4 inches long. It appears to be less vigorous 
than many of the species, though it grows 
well in some places. In its native countries 
it is said to attain a height of 50 feet under 
the most favourable conditions. 

P. Lambertian a.— Very few fine examples 
of this species occur in this country, though 
here and there one may be found. At home, 
in North America, it is met with upwards of 
200 feet in height, with a trunk sometimes 
as much as 12 feet in diameter. Its dark 
green leaves are each about 4 inches long, 
and have no special features, but the cones, 
which are rarely produced in this country, 
are of a large size, being up to 15 inches in 
length and about 4 inches in diameter. The 
wood of this species is of good quality, and 
it is used for most of the purposes to which 
ordinary Pine-wood is put. David Douglas 
discovered the tree about the year 1825 
near the head of the Multuomah River, when 
collecting for the Royal Horticultural Society. 
He mentions trees 150 feet to 200 feet m 
height, with trunks 20 feet to nearly 60 feet 
in circumference. An example in the 
grounds at Dropmore bears cones occasion¬ 
ally. The name of Sugar Pine has been 
given to the species, on account of a sugary 
resin which exudes from the bark. It can, 
however, only be used in small quantities, on 
account of its diuretic properties. The seeds 
are used for food. 

P. monticola is known as the Western 
White Pine. It is one of the principal occu¬ 
pants of the mountain forests from Van¬ 
couver’s Island lo California, its largest pro¬ 
portions being attained in the latter country. 
Specimens up to 150 feet in height have been 
recorded, though it is more frequently met 
with about 100 feet high, while the diameter 
of the trunks may be anything up to 7 feet or 
8 feet. The leaves are up to 4 inches in 
length and glaucous, the cones 4 inches to 
7 inches long, or occasionally larger on native 
specimens, and 1£ inches to 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter. The wood enters into the general 
lumber trade. 

P. paryiflora. —This Japanese species 
was introduced by Mr. J. Gould Veitch. 
Under cultivation it grows into a low, flat¬ 
headed tree. The leaves are shorter than 
those of most of the species, being barely more 
than 2 inches long. The cones are also 
small, being about 2 inches long and 1£ inches 
wide. 

P. Psnke is a native of Macedonia, and 
forms one of ■ the principal coniferous trees 
of the Taurus Mountains. It grows into a 
shapely specimen, with leaves 4 inches long, 
produced in dense tufts about the extremities 
of the branches. The cones are 3 inches to 

5 inches long, and about 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter. The species bears some resemblance 
to P. Cembra, but the shoots are not hairy. 
Its timber is said to be of Fairly good quality. 

P. Strobus is the most important Pine of 
W. America, and it occupies there a simi¬ 
lar position to the Scots Pine in Northern 
Europe. It is often met with as a large tree 
100 feet to 120 feet high, with a trunk 3 feet 
to 4 feet in diameter, though under very 
favourable conditions specimens 250 feet 
high, with trunks 6 feet in diameter, have 
been recorded. Sargent, in his “ Silva of 
Western America,” records a specimen 
155 feet high, with a trunk diameter of 
42 inches at 4 feet 6 inches above the ground. 
It produced a merchantable log 114 feet in 
length, with a total volume of the trunk of 
574 cubic feet and a total of 3,335 board feet. 
It is planted under forest conditions In some 

arts of this country, but is liable to attack 

y an aphis, which sometimes causes serious 


injury. It is very similar to P. monticola in 
general appearance, the leaves and cones of 
the two trees being very much of a size. Tho 
common name of White Pine is applied to 
the tree in Canada and the Northern States. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Bay-tree.— Can you tell me what 
treatment a Bay-tree, grown in pyramid shape, 
should have when the fresh shoots grow out? Mine 
has shoots at the ends of the branches about 6 incites 
long, and it i9 quite losing its shape. 1 have had the 
tree in my drawing-room about three mouths, and it 
is in excellent condition.— Bay-TREE. 

[When Bay-trees are grown in a strictly 
pyramidal, columnar, or standard form, they 
are kept in shape by continually cutting away 
the shoots that show a tendency to grow be¬ 
yond the required limit. As your tree has 
been in the drawing-room for the last three 
months, it will, from the absence of air and 
light, in all probability soon deteriorate un¬ 
less it is removed out-of-doors in order to 
recover. In doing this, an extreme change 
should, &s far as possible, be avoided, for tho 
foliage, under the conditions the plant has 
been for the last three months, will be natu¬ 
rally tender, and if suddenly exposed to the 
sun many of the leaves will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be scorched. We should advise you to 
remove your Bay-tree to a sheltered spot out- 
of-doors, cut it back into shape, and en¬ 
courage the production of new shoots by occa¬ 
sionally supplying it with some stimulant. 
When new growth takes place, any shoots 
that show a tendency to grow too strongly 
may have the extreme points pinched out:] 

The 8cotch Laburnum.— There can be no 
doubt, as “A. D.” points out in his note, 
about the superiority of the flowers of the 
Scotch laburnum over those of the ordinary 
form. Near by where this note is being 
penned are three standard trees of the Scotch 
variety in full bloom, that form a most beau¬ 
tiful floral picture, the branches—which arch 
over and reach to the lawn—being literally 
clothed throughout their entire length with 
the long and slender racemes which charac¬ 
terise this particular variety. As “A. D.” 
also remarks, the habit of growth is much 
less dense than in the ordinary Laburnum, 
and in my opinion it is far and away the best 
kind to plant for pleasure-ground adornment. 
-A. W. 

Native flowering shrubs.— Were I asked 
to name the most beautiful and free-flowering 
of all shrubs, I should include the common 
Broom seen as growing in masses or in 
single specimens on the sandy soil beside the 
South-Western Railway, especially just below 
Walton Station, and not less wonderfully 
brilliant plants, more densely flowered, on the 
railway banks just below Weybridge. But 
where dotted amidst young Birch and various 
forms of undergrowth by the side of the rail¬ 
way, it was not only most beautiful, but gave 
examples in planting 6uch as no landscape 
gardener could excel in the production of 
beauty. A mouth earlier the Gorse down 
the same road, and especially towards Aider- 
shot, was also marvellous—masses of bright 
yellow. Surely we have no cultivated shrubs, 
much less imported ones, that could excel 
these natives in abundance of bloom or in 
producing beautiful floral effects. Had they 
been natives of Japan or China, and had 
been introduced here, what a sensation they 
would have created !—A. D. 

Vitis heterophylla varlegata.— If this 
Vine were newly introduced, we should 
doubtless hear a good deal with regard to its 
many desirable features. It is of a somewhat 
slender, though freely-branching, habit of 
growth, and the (as Vines go) smallest leaves 
are rather variable in shape, but still more so 
in their style of variegation. As a rule, the 
ground colour is green, mottled and marbled 
with white in many different ways. Tho 
rosy-purple tinge of the young shoots and 
leaf-stalks forms also a prominent feature. 
This Vine is sometimes planted out during 
the summer months, under which conditions 
it forms a dense-growing mass. Given a 
bright summer, the leaves acquire a richness 
of colouring which is wanting when tho 
weather is dull and wet. Some examples of 
this Vine were noted at the Temple Show, 
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and very effective they were, the specimens 
being a yard high or thereabouts, and just 
secured to a single stake. In this way they 
formed pyramidal-shaped specimens. Like 
most of the Vines, this can be readily struck 
from cuttings of the young growing shoots, 
and plants 60 obtained are, if potted into 
4-inch pots, very useful for draping stages or 
for similar purposes in the greenhouse. Vitis 
heterophylla has been long grown in gardens, 
but its origin I cannot give.—X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM FUSIFORME. 

This rare Australian Dendrobium is a beau¬ 
tiful and interesting species. It first flowered 
in this country about the year 1885, and was 
then considered a slender form of the well- 
known D. speciosum, but it had previously, 
in 1878, been identified by Professor F. M. 
Bailey, and described by him ns D. fusi- 
forme. A fine specimen of this species was 


I equal parts of Osmunda-fibre and Polypo¬ 
dium-fibre, both being pulled to pieces and 
well mixed together, a few small crocks being 
added to increase the drainage. Pot the 
plant quite firmly, afterwards inserting over 
the surface a few living heads of Sphagnum 
Moss, which, when in a free-growing condi¬ 
tion, is a good indicator as to whether the 
compost is wet or dry. The best time for 
repotting is when growth recommences, and 
after the plant has thus been disturbed great 
care in affording water is necessary. The 
safe plan is to keep the soil well on the dry 
6ide till new roots are seen pushing their 
' way toward the sides of the pot, when the 
quantity may be gradually increased and 
continued, so that by the time the new 
pseudo-bulbs commence to form, an abun¬ 
dance of water is being afforded. When 
growing, the plant should be given the 
lightest position in the cool or intermediate- 
house, and as near to the roof-gla6s as pos¬ 
sible. It delights in plenty of fresh air at 
all times, so the nearer it can be placed to 
the open ventilators the better for its general 
welfare. Immediately growth is completed, 
the plant should be placed in a 6unny posi- 


ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

If this hot weather continues it will be a 
difficult matter for southern growers who in¬ 
tend to exhibit at the Rose Show the first 
week in July. Already the plants look more 
like mid-July than early June. Many varie¬ 
ties have pretty well finished their first 
blooming. Le Progres, Joseph Hill, Paul 
Lede, General Mac Arthur, Mrs. David 
McKee, Liberty, Richmond, and many others 
were in full bloom in the open on May 20th, 
and now, with the thermometer registering 
daily from 78 degs. to 82 degs. in the shade, 
the Rose-beds have such a midsummer look 
as I never saw before in the first week in 
June. Certainly, with the young wood ripen¬ 
ing as it is made, we ought to have some fine 
blooms later on, but I fear these will not be 
in time for the show. Aphis has been more 
than usually persistent, and many people 
have had to use stronger solutions to clear 
their plants than is good for the young 
foliage. I have been using a nicotine ana 
soft-soap wash at double the usual strength, 



Dendrobium fuaifornie. From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking. 


exhibited by Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, of 
Rawdon, Leeds, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1908, when it was awarded a 
botanical certificate as a distinct species. 
The plant is very like a dwarf, thin variety 
of D. speciosum, but it is distinct in having 
fusiform pseudo-bulbs, which seldom exceed 
a foot in length, and very slender racemes, 
each 6 inches to 10 inches long, of white or 
light yellow flowers, with a number of small, 
transverse purple lines on the lip. The gene¬ 
ral form of the plant, the appearance and 
formation of the inflorescence, are common to 
all of the Australian Dendrobes of this sec¬ 
tion. It is said to be common on the trees 
of the northern coastal scrubs, and was ori¬ 
ginally collected at Herberton. It is well 
worth adding to any collection whenever ob¬ 
tainable, especially where white Orchid 
flowers are required. The blooms remain 
fresh on the plant for a long time. 

The plant should be grown in the smallest 
receptacle possible, pots being preferable to 
baskets or shallow pans. As the plant re¬ 
quires but little compost to root into, the 
pots should be filled to three parts of their 
depth, with clean crocks for drainage, over 
these placing a thin layer of rough Sphag¬ 
num Moss. The best compost consists of 


tion in the cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
During the heat of summer some growers 
expose plants of this section for a consider¬ 
able time in the open air, and with very good 
results. If the plants are not afforded 
plenty of air when growth is finished, they 
not only fail to bloom satisfactorily, but 
usually decline in health. Being an ever¬ 
green species, the plant should never be kept 
too dry at the root for long together, although 
much less water is required during the rest- 
ing period than while growth is being made. 


Tufted Pansies failing (S. E. Allies ).—Your 
plants Appear to be affected by wireworm. The soil 
should be turned over and left in a rough condition 
during the winter, as by these means the frost should 
get well into the soil and thoroughly pulverise it. 
Any insects in the soil would then have little chance 
of surviving such treatment. If the garden is much 
infested with wireworm, still more drastic measures 
are necessary. A layer of gas-lime may be spread 
l over the soil in the autumn and left thus throughout 
i the winter, digging this in early in the spring. The 
free use of soot may be made to answer the same 
purpose, this being suilkient, in many instances, to 
eradicate the evil. Any ground in which Tansies 
have been growing for two or three reasons seems to 
get what is known as “ Pansy-sick,” the plants dying 
oil one after the other in the beds without there 
being the faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large scale in¬ 
variably change the position of the plants each year. 


and still the fly is more or lees in evidence on 
all the plants. Mildew I am never troubled 
with, as, if you use Cyllin or carbolated soap 
regularly from the first, it wards off mildew 
attacks. The autumn and spring-planted 
Roses will need careful watering and mulch¬ 
ing this season, or they will be dried out of 
existence. Hoeing, too, is very beneficial in 
the garden in a time like this. 

As an instance of what can be done with 
the simplest materials, there is a terrace of 
small houses on the main road from here to 
the town of Twickenham, which have 6mall 
front gardens, and in one of these was a 
fine, well-grown plant of Gruss an Teplitz, 
which last year brightened up the whole ter¬ 
race, and gave pleasure to hundreds of people 
passing, myself among the number. From 
August to the end of ^November that tree 
was almost covered with rich crimson blooms, 
and the perfume it exhaled was delightful. 
This, mark you, from one single plant, costing 
only a few pence, that had been allowed to 
extend naturally until it almost filled the tiny 
garden, and gave a note of beauty and refine¬ 
ment to the whole street. Lately this parti¬ 
cular householder has removed, and taken 
the Rose with him. The plaht was in full 
growth, and too old to more, so it hits simply 
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been destroyed to gratify an ignorant passion 
for possession, regardless of the welfare of 
the Rose or the pleasure it gave to others. 

I thank “P. U.” for his kindly criticism of 
my reference to the Rambler class. I have 
not grown Mme. Alice Gamier, but must get 
a plant next autumn. I did not intend to 
deprecate the Ramblers, as T grow a good 
many myself. My protest was against the 
endless repetition of two varieties only, to the 
exclusion of varieties that I think are better 
worth growing in limited spaces. 

F. H. Burton. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The prospects for the approaching Rose sea¬ 
son are fairly good here (mid-Sussex), but 
fly and other enemies have been more trouble¬ 
some than usual. It is now quite four weeks 
since we had rain, and then only a slight 
shower, although all round it has been 
general. Long drought, accompanied by 
easterly winds, has been most favourable to 
insect enemies. I have also found it neces¬ 
sary to water late-planted Roses and cuttings 
put out for stocks. 

“ F. H. Burton ” aptly describes Rayon 
d’Or, but I fear he will not find it do well 
during a wet or sunless season like that of 
1910, during which it was a disappointment 
to the raiser, who informed me it suffered 
much from “spot** on the foliage. Among 
his list of new Roses Mr. Burton does not 
include Mias Alice de Rothschild,‘which may 
be described as a dwarf-growing and per¬ 
petual-blooming Marechal Kiel. I have had 
this Rose in grand form under glass, and it 
stood the severe test of this spring well out¬ 
side, and none need fear to plant it. It has 
the great merit of coming a deeper yellow 
with age, whereas almost all others get 
paler, and some almost white, as they 
expand. 

The heavy storms remind us of the neces¬ 
sity of keeping our young Roses secured 
from breaking out of the stock. This they 
do very easily during the first year or 
“maiden” stage, some few sorts, such as 
Marie Verdier, Captain Christy, Reynolds 
Hole, William Allen Richardson, Mme. 
Berard, and Reve d’Or, being very delicate in 
that respect until the union of 6tock and Rose 
is complete. The heads of young standards 
are much more liable to suffer than the 
dwarfs, chiefly from being more exposed, and 
the impossibility of aiding them by drawing 
soil around the point of danger. A slight 
wind, especially if accompanied by rain, is 
often most disastrous among maiden Roses, 
but they will not need the same care and sup¬ 
port later on. 

Quite a show of Roses is to be had now, 
and on the whole I think them fully a week 
or ten days earlier than usual. On looking 
at some to-day I was much struck with the 
great variation in some varieties. Already 
this is more conspicuous than usual, probably 
from the very erratic spring experienced. 
Several varieties always vary very much, 
many of them to such an extent as to cause 
not a few doubts regarding the truthfulness 
of name. I have Eugenie Lamesch, a pure 
primrose-yellow, while other flowers on the 
same truss are deep orange. Anna Olivier 
and Lady Roberts vary greatly, and one can 
often cut what would pass for three distinct 
varieties from the same plant simultaneously. 
Souvenir d'un Ami is coming so pale as to 
be almost unrecognisable, and the changes 
upon another old and early bloomer, Mme. 
Lambard, are even more pronounced, soft 
salmon-pink and vivid crimson both being 
found. William Allen Richardson is now 
well known as being very changeable in its 
colourings. 

Both the black and brown thrips have al¬ 
ready attacked the Rose-blooms. These are 
generally found during a dry late summer or 
autumn, but this year are quite prevalent in 
early June, no doubt owing to the dry 
weather experienced. Thrips are more 
noticeable upon the lighter-coloured blooms 
than on those of darker shadings, and soon 
disfigure the flowers with brown and bruised- 
lookjng blotches. I do not know of any cure 
once the insects have got into the flower, but 
we can check somewhat by persistent syring¬ 
ing, even with Only clear water. J\ JJ. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose not blooming.—I bad a large Rose-bush, 
with tall stems, in the garden, and the roots had run 
under the ground about a yard and u half from the 
plant on one side, and many other tall sterna had 
come up, uud a quantity of small Roses came eveiy 
year. A neighbour said the roots should be divided, 
and two years ago he divided them for me, and cut a 
good many of the roots away. 1 put them into the 
ground again in different places, and after this the 
old sterna were cut down, and strong, young shoots 
came up, but there have been no buds on since, 
neither on the plant itself nor any of those cut away 
from it. Should the roots have been cut away or 
should they have been left in as they were?—U. II. C. 

[Please send us a nice sample of the growth 
of your Roses. Wo fear you have some stock 
used to grow Roses upon, such as the Manetti, 
de la Grifferaie, etc. Do not send a leaf or 
two only, but a piece of the growth, and we 
will be pleased to try and help you.] 

Tellow Bankslan Rose not flowering.-Kindly 
explain why a very fine healthy yellow llankoiau 
Rose, growing on a high south wall—and even some 
sprays much higher—have never flowered, though it 
has ‘been there for four years at least. All other 
Roses on same wall flourish and flower.—M. A. R. K. 

[You do not say whether your Rose has 
been pruned at all. This Rose generally 
flowers on the wood of the previous year. 
These growths should never be pruned, but 
allowed to grow quite naturally, the only arti¬ 
ficial aid afforded being to spread them out 
somewhat. If there exists a lot of old shoots, 
and they are at all crowded, these should be 
cut out, taking care to preserve the long, 
wiry growths of the present year, and spread¬ 
ing them well out so as to get them well 
ripened.] 

Summer pruning Roses.— Should anything l>e 
done to one's Roses in the way of cutting off shoots 
which have done flowering, with a view to promoting 
flowers in the autumn—E d. L. Agar. 

[Unfortunately, you do not say what classes 
or varieties of Roses you are alluding to. 
These vary very much, even in the same class. 
If climbers and early summer bloomers only, 
they are certainly best another year when the 
flowering wood of the present season is re¬ 
moved, to strengthen the wood that should 
flower next summer.] 

Rose-leaves unhealthy (C. Broirn).—Your Rose- 
leaves have been attacked by what is known as 
“.black-spot." Next season, as soon as you see these 
black blotches on the leaves, spray with the follow¬ 
ing mixture Carbonate of copper, 1 cz.; carbonate 
of ammonia, 5 oza. Mix these in a quart of hot 
water, and then add 10 gallons of water. Apply at 
intervals of a few days until you find that the fungus 
has been deetroved. We should also advise you to 
give your plants a thorough soaking of water and 
apply a mulch of some kind to help retain the mois¬ 
ture. Judging from the state of the foliage, the 
plants are evidently very dry at the roots. 


OHRY8ANTHRMUMS. 

HINTS ON POTTING. 

The fact of the present pota being well filled 
with roots is a sure sign that more room is 
needed, and the plant* should receive the 
final shift without delay. I do not favour 
extra large pots for any Chrysanthemums, 
but for amateurs who cannot live, as it were, 
among their plants, as do those whose duty 
it is to pay special attention to their culture, 
it is very advisable not to overpot. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to give a shift between 
the 44-inch or 5-inch sizes and the flowering- 
pots. For the majority of sorts pots 8 inches 
in diameter should be used, reserving only 
the very strongest for a size larger. If not 
new ones, thoroughly wash the pots before 
use, and properly drain them. Over the hole 
put a large piece of broken crock, and around 
as well as over this place others broken small 
to an inch or so in depth. As to soil, the 
principal portion should be turf that has been 
cut some time, and has the Grass and fibre 
partly decayed, with the addition of rotted 
manure or nice fresh leaf-mould. Some 
growers prepare horse-droppings, as is done 
for Mushroom-beds, by laying them in a flat 
heap to become rather dry. A good compost 
is yellow loam tljree parts, and one of ordi¬ 
nary rotten 6table-manure, adding to 
2 bushels of this 1 lb. \-inch bones and 1 lb. 
dissolved bones, and a 6mall portion of wood- 
ashes. The whole is well mixed. Many per¬ 
sons use a quantity of broken bones for 
drainage, and fail because they have not had 
the fatty portion removed. Do not use any 
but those from an absolutely reliable source. 
Bone-du9t is the tyest, because the roots can 


feed on it at once. Soot mixed with the soil 
is excellent, but mistakes are so often made 
in using too much that it is, perhaps, beet 
left out in the case of small growers. The 
compost should not be broken up too fine, 
nor sifted, and the rougher portion may be 
used at the bottom of the pots, over the 
drainage. Use the soil in the state that it is 
pleasant to the hand, neither wet nor very 
dry. Ram the compost into the pots very 
firmly. A part of a broom-handle a foot or 
so in length will do for firming the soil, one 
end being cut wedge-shaped, so that it can be 
worked into the space between the ball of the 
plant and sides of the pots. Put enough of 
the rougher parts of the compost over the 
drainage. This, when rammed down with 
the blunt part of the stick, should allow the 
ball .of the plant to go down an inch below* 
the rim of the new pot, then fill in a little at 
a time, well firming it until the surface is 
reached. Finish off in a level, workmanlike 
manner, and put a short stick to each prin¬ 
cipal stem. Stand the pots close together 
for a time, to prevent the soil getting dry by 
sun and wind, which is sure to be the case if 
the plants are stood far apart before the 
roots have taken to the new soil and other¬ 
wise recovered from the check caused by re¬ 
potting. A sprinkling with water over the 
leaves once or twice a day in dry weather is 
all that will be required for a week or ten 
days. The plants may then have a good 
soaking and be stood in their summer quar¬ 
ters. Well water the plants before repot¬ 
ting ; they will then turn out of the old pots 
without much damage to the roots, and be 
better able to make a fresh start. When the 
plants are being overhauled is a fit time to 
examine them for green-fly. A thorough 
dusting with Tobacco-powder now will go a 
long way towards keeping the growth clean 
the whole summer. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Reoently - planted early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums.— Those who planted their 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums during the 
orthodox period in May are not so well satis¬ 
fied as usual with the condition of their 
plants. Hot, dry, and trying^ weather has 
been experienced more or less continuously 
ever since, and the plants have suffered in 
consequence. In certain localities, where 
heavy rains have fallen, the condition of the 
plants is better, but the heavy 6torms have 
not proved lasting in their benefits. Less 
than one-tenth of an inch of rain has fallen In 
my locality during the last few weeks, in coil- 
sequence of which the outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums seem to have made little or no pro¬ 
gress. In these circumstances the soil be¬ 
tween the rows, and that also round the 
plants, should be given a good hoeing at 
feast once a week, and at intervale copious 
applications of water should be applied. It 
is useless to sprinkle the soil round about the 
base of the plants with water from a fine- 
rosed can. Each plant should have sufficient 
w'ater to thoroughly moisten the soil round 
about the roots and maintain the surround¬ 
ings in a cool condition for some days. Sel¬ 
dom have I found it necessary to adopt this 
course, but the exigencies 01 the situation 
make this work imperative. In former years 
I have planted the outdoor Chrysanthemums 
at an even later period than the present, and 
such late period of planting has rarely failed 
to yield good results.— North London. 

Planting ont early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— Sometimes a mistake is made with early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums at this time of the year 
by keeping them either in a greenhouse or cold-frame 
too long. We sometimes forget that these most use¬ 
ful of border plants are hardy, that they will stand 
a good deal of frost without actual Injury—indeed, 
will often go through a winter such as the last in 
the open ground with very little hurt. Plants that 
have been in frames should, therefore, be got into 
open quarters with as little delay as possible.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Chrysanthemums — staking plants. — Juno 

finds many who grow Chrysanthemums busy in giving 
their plants a shift into their final pots. One matter 
which should receive attention at the same time is 
to firmly stake the plants. Rough winds and birds 
alighting on the tender shoots often ruin the most 
promising plants, and whether blooms are wanted for 
6how or for decoration only, it is better to prevent 
any mishap arising. Rather have stakes a little too 
long than too short to allow of growth, etc., and to 
guard against injuring the roots when the plants 
have become established when stakes are applied late 
in the season.— Townsman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

LIBERTIA. 

These plants from the colder parts of South 
America are seldom seen in gardens—at least, 
in the districts where loam is the general 
soil—because they do not thrive very well ex¬ 


good doubles or even pure singles, then is it 
wise to purchase packets of seed of both the 
best seedling double and single strains, and 
to sow the seed at once in somewhat cool or 
slightly shaded places in the garden. If the 
position be in full sunshine, a position suit- 
I able enough in March or April, yet too 
I hot for sowings in June, and especially, be¬ 



Tart of a group of Libertia formosa growing in loam. 


cept in peat or leaf-soil, yet after some years’ 
trial, even in that soil, they are, I find, easily 
cultivated. They are hardy, and best fitted 
for association with the handsomer herba¬ 
ceous plants. They also do well among 
American plants in peat beds. 

Hollyhocks. —Assuming that the taste of 
the grower is less favourable to solid, double- 
flowered varieties thau to those that are very 


cause so hot, calculated to breed fungus on 
, the leafage while in a seedling stage. If 
sown very thinly, the plants may remain in 
the seed-bed till September before' being 
transplanted to the borders where to flower. 
But probably it will be much wiser to lift 
and dibble out the seedlings while quite 
small into a nursery bed, 9 inches apart, 

| where they may grow strong and become well 
I rooted. Such plants should next year give a 


beautiful display of flowers. If the singles 
give the most pleasing colours, the doubles 
are the more enduring.—A. D. 


TUFTED PANSIES AND THE 
DROUGHT. 

Not for several years past have growers of 
Tufted Pansies experienced such a trying 
time as that through which they have passed 
during the last few weeks. Old plants that 
gave promise of maintaining their display for 
some months have succumbed. In some in¬ 
stances the soil in which they were growing 
had become impoverished, and this, together 
with the trying weather, has been more than 
many of the plants could bear. Plants that 
were in the pink of condition in the early 
morning have collapsed by the evening, anti, 
seemingly, there is no apparent reason for 
the failure. As the Tufted Pansies are very 
largely plants of alpine origin, it i6 easy to 
understand that they are suffering from 
the abnormal heat that has prevailed during 
the last week or two. This trouble has been 
accentuated in the case of Pansies planted 
during the past spring, particularly where the 
plants were put out rather later than usual. 
Late-planted Pansies have failed in wholesale 
fashion, and this cannot possibly be attri¬ 
buted to the poor character of the plants, for 
some of the finest I ever had have died off. 
Where the plants have had the friendly 
shade of not-over-large trees for an hour or 
two during the most trying period of the 
day, they have come through the ordeal much 
more satisfactorily. Copious applications of 
water 6eemed to satisfy the plants for a time, 
but after a while this attention apparently 
failed. The plants failed again, one after 
the other, until there seemed to be consider¬ 
able risk of losing complete stocks of 6ome 
sorts. As a last resource, mulching was 
adopted, and this seems, for the time being, 
to have checked the rot that had at one time 
set in. The material used for mulching was 
made up of leaf-mould and loam, two parts of 
the former to one part of the latter. This 
material is placed round the plants with the 
hands. The soil between the rows of plants 
is covered with the same compost, and as a 
result the surroundings have been maintained 
in a fairly cool condition, and after watering 
has been done, moisture has been conserved. 
Readers who have a difficulty in obtaining a 
supply of leaf-mould may obtain excellent re¬ 
sults by using horse-droppings instead. Two 
parts of the latter to one part of sand or road- 
grit that has been standing in a heap for 
some time, the whole well mixed, and passed 
through a very coarse sieve before using, will 
serve the purpose admirably. Where mulch¬ 
ing is done on a large scale, the material 
mentioned in the second instance will be 
found very economical. D. B. Crane. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Cutting back Brooms after flowering.— 
I have been having an object-lesson on cut¬ 
ting back Brooms after flowering. In con¬ 
versation with a good grower of these last 
year, when I visited his garden and found him 
cutting his Brooms hard back, I asked him 
the reason for doing so, as I always con¬ 
sidered it well to leave them almost alone, 
just as we see the common golden Broom of 
the fields and roadsides growing from year to 
year. He informed me that this pruning was 
not only performed to keep the plants more 
shapely, but also to increase the quantity of 
flowers another season. I looked rather 
askance at some of his plants of the White 
Broom and Cytisus Andreanus, which, to me, 
6 eemed rather too much “stumped.” How¬ 
ever, I said nothing, but went home and ex¬ 
perimented on some of my Brooms which were 
getting a little bare below, and were, on the 
whole, a bit lanky. I must confess that the 
result this season has pleased me, and has 
made me adopt the practice of cutting back 
these plants. There may be—possibly, in¬ 
deed, tliere is—a little sacrifice of the long, 
graceful sprays of the uncut Brooms, but 
on the other hand there is a vast increase in 
the number of flowers and in the number of 
flowering branches borne on the plant, while I 
see that the tendency to produce a long bare 
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etem is checked. I am much pleased with the 
result of the little I have done, and I would 
suggest to other amateurs that they might 
begin on a plant or two. I must, however, 
mention that this cutting back should be done 
whenever the flowering is over. So far I 
have only tried the White Broom, Andre’s 
Broom, and the creamy Cytisus praecox. 
What say others? 

The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).— 
This, I know, is not the newest of the Onoe- 
mae, but a friend of large experience always 
told me that it was the most reliable, and, 
after seeing a big plant in his garden, I in¬ 
vested a few pence in one for myself. It 
stands the winter well in my neighbourhood, 
and is, I am informed, hardy well to the north 
of England, and, so a Scottish friend says, 
far into Scotland itself. This iB in itself a 
great matter, and as a plant for the rock gar¬ 
den, where it will hang prettily over a ledge 
it is a bright and uncommon-looking thing. 

I cannot well describe it in words. It makes 
a nice plant, with long, roughish, rather 
hairy leaves, and clusters of drooping, tubu¬ 
lar yellow flowers. The plant is from 
6 inches to 9 inches high, and the flowers have 
a singular Bitter Almond odour, which I 
rather like. I have been told that it favours 
a dry, sunny place, and I came across it on 
a little 6unny wall garden the other day. In 
mv own garden my plant is on a low rockery, 
and is in the full sun. I believe that it is 
propagated by cuttings, which, I understand, 
are best taken off with a heel and struck in 
pots surfaced with sand, placing the cuttings 
round the sides of the pots. 

The Sun Roses.— One seems to fall a ready 
victim to the beauties of the Sun Roses, which 
I am growing with some little success on a 
dry bank in the garden. I have 6een some 
fine masses of them this season, but my own 
plants are not 60 large as I should like. I 
find that a good number of my acquaintances 
like the double red one, which holds its 
flowers well up, and which seems to have 
more than one name. I have this one also, 
and think that it comes earlier into flower 
and also lasts longer in bloom than do the 
single ones. But there is an advantage pos¬ 
sessed by the latter, and that is that they 
give us such grand masses of bloom when the 
plants are large, and they have also the re¬ 
commendation of having even prettier flowers 
than the others. At least, this is my opinion, 
but it is, doubtless, a question of taste, and I 
have rather a preference for single flowers. 
Plenty of sun seems to be what these Sun 
Roses require, and they delight in a dry, 
stony bank, as one sees in other gardens 
where they have been grown for a while. 

Day Lilies.— The first of my Day Lilies to 
flower—one I have got as Heinerocallis Du- 
mortieri, with rutilan3 in brackets after this 
name, has set me hunting up catalogues to 
see how many of these pretty flowers there 
are to be had, and I see there are more than 
I can conveniently find room for. My plant 
of II. Dumortieri was of a good size when I 
bought it, and I derive a good deal of plea¬ 
sure from its handsome growth and its bright 
flowers. The flowers are rich yellow, 
coloured with brown on the exterior. I 6ee 
that opinions differ as to the proper place for 
these Day Lilies, but this one seems to do 
better in a dry, sunny border than anywhere 
else in my garden. It is not improbable that 
the whole of these Day Lilies do not require 
the same treatment, and a little exchange of 
experience on this score might be helpful to 
a good few of us. 

The effects of dry weather.—A n un¬ 
usual spell of bright and very warm weather 
has been having a noticeable effect on some 
of my hardy flowers, especially on those 
which naturally grow in moisture, and I think 
their behaviour under these circumstances 
should be very helpful to us in the future, so 
that we may put these plants in a place more 
to their liking than where they are suffering. 
I have been looking round my plants with a 
view to noting the individuals, and I think 
I shall be able to suit some of them better 
than I have dune. In any case, the point is 
worth considering, and 1 note, as needing 
more moisture all my Astilbes and herbaceous 
Spiraeas, and also some of the Knotweeds. 
I am not venturing to give a list of the plants 
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which are suffering, but am merely referring 
to this matter for the consideration or 
others. Some of these plants have had to 
be furnished w ith a good supply of water now 
and again, while others beside them have 
kept quite fresh, and have show-n no signs of 
suffering at all. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


CAMPANULA ALLIONI. 

This beautiful Bellflower is rare in cultiva¬ 
tion, and lias the reputation of being difficult 
to grow. The two things which it will not 
tolerate are lime and stodgy loam. What it 
must and will have is a loose, shingly, gritty 
moraine mixture. My first experience of it 
was with three plants which I bought in. 
Two of these died without delay, and the 
third remained in a lingering decline until 
it was potted on in a sandy, gritty soil, in 
which it seemed to thrive more or less. The 
following spring cuttings were taken, with 
no great success. Later I shook the plant 
out, and found a system of white, twitch-like, 
stringy shoots. These I divided into about 
a dozen pieces, and potted in a mixture of 
loam, granite-chips, and sand. The loam 
was distinctly in the minority. By autumn 
each pot was nicely filled with vigorous 
shoots and roots. As to how to cultivate the 
plant in the rock garden, I need only say that 
last year I planted out a single small speci¬ 
men in my experimental moraine garden (of 
the same constituents as I used for the pot 
plants), and in three or four months it was 
covering an area 2 feet across with healthy 
rosettes. 

Campanula Allioni is a very variable plant. 
The first form which I obtained studs the 
ground with rosettes of narrow leaves, which 
are quite silvery, with flat-lying, stiff hairs. 
Each rosette is 2 inches to 3 inches across, 
and produces a short flower-stem, 1 inch to 
2 inches, arching horizontally, and bear¬ 
ing a gigantic solitary Bellflower, in shape 
resembling, and in size almost equalling, that 
of a Canterbury Bell. The colour is deep, 
rich purple-blue. Then I obtained what its 
vendor called Campanula nann, and de¬ 
scribed as easier to grow than C. Allioni. 
But C. Allioni, C. nana, and C. alpe-stris are, 
according to Nicholson, synonymous. This 
Campanula nana is evidently only a variety 
of C. Allioni, and is neither more difficult nor 
less difficult to grow than the type (which¬ 
ever the type is of the five forms I have 
seen), for my experience is that Campanula 
Allioni is perfectly easy in the moraine and 
practically impossible in ordinary loam. This 
C. nana differs from my original form only 
in having rather smaller leaf-rosettes, which 
are almost devoid of the silvery hairs, and 
rather smaller flowers, shorter .in the bell, 
and in being altogether rather less attractive. 
But it is a nice plant, for all that. Then, 
last summer, I came across a glorious form 
of C. Allioni in the garden of a chalet far 
up in a remote valley of the Maritime Alps. 

I cannot remember whether the leaves were 
glabrous or hairy, for it was the grandeur of 
the blossoms which absorbed my whole atten¬ 
tion and haunted me for days, and lias 
haunted me in a less degree ever since. A1 h 6 1 
the root which it was promised should be 
sent to me has never arrived. The bells of 
this variety were of enormous size—far 
larger than any I have seen elsewhere—and 
of the deepest purple-blue. Later, on the 
same tour, I found Campanula Allioni grow¬ 
ing wild for the first time, and this was yet 
another variety. It was at Mont Cenis, on a 
memorable walk up to the Clear Lake. I 
w*as half expecting to find the plant, though 
I did not know its precise locality. Sud¬ 
denly, on a steep 6lope above the path, I 
noticed patches of large, rosy-lilac bells. I 
w r as puzzled, for though the plant was just 
near enough for me to distinguish the habit 
and the shape of the bells as undoubtedly 
those of C. Allioni, the colour was entirely 
different from that of anything I hnd ever 
seen or heard of in the species. However, a 
hurried scramble 60 on assured me that this 
was a fourth and quite distinct form of the 
plant. It was growing in gritty, stony, yel¬ 
low soil, rather stiffer than I should have ex¬ 
pected. The bells were rather long and nar¬ 
row, and quite different in eoltfnr from that 


of the three varieties I had hitherto met. I 
found the same variety again later on the 
same walk. Here it was growing in loose, 
grey, ehaly moraine, with scarcely any soil. 

The plant has one long white tap-root a 
foot or more in length, as thick as one’s fin¬ 
ger, and descending perpendicularly. Four 
inches or 5 inches from the surface this tap¬ 
root radiates to the surface in a number of 
white, Twitcli-like shoots, each terminating 
in a leaf-rosette and one or more flowers. I 
found patches of these huge bells sitting 
close and stemless on the ground in splashes 
of rosy-lilac, from 1 foot to 2 feet across. 
There is something curiously beautiful in 
these great sessile bells, densely painting the 
shaly floor of the high mountain solitudes. 

I ranged about through hundreds of plants in 
a vain attempt to discover a white variety, 
but not one did I find. Such a rarity I have 
seen, however. M. Correvon brought one 
over about three years ago, and exhibited it 
at one of the R.H.S. shows. He has pro¬ 
mised to send me a plant of it, and I await 
with all the patience I know for its appear¬ 
ance. 

My plants of Campanula Allioni have 
flowered more gloriously and profusely than 
ever this year. In moraine 6oil it is very easy 
to cultivate. I hope this note may induce 
many to try it. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. __ 

SWEET PEAS—A SEASONABLE NOTE. 
During the last two or three weeks the 
Sweet Peas have made remarkable growth, 
and in gardens where the plants that were 
raised in pots were put out early, they are 
most satisfactory. My Sweet Peas w*ere 
sown in pots in a cold greenhouse in Feb¬ 
ruary last, and, although germination seemed 
to be unduly slow, the results were quite 
satisfactory long before planting-out time 
came round. This cold treatment seems to 
answer much better than even the much- 
praised 6ystein of affording just a little bot¬ 
tom-heat during, and immediately subsequent 
to germination. My seedlings did well, and 
in the cold conditions prevailing in an un¬ 
heated glass-house, root-action was vigorous, 
although the growth of the seedlings for a 
time seemed to be very slow. As the spring 
advanced, growth was of a most sturdy cha¬ 
racter ; the ventilators were always open, to 
preclude any possibility of the seedlings be¬ 
coming coddled, and, os a consequence, a 
capital batch of plant® was placed out in the 
cold-frames to await the passing of the severe 
weather that prevailed at that period. Plant¬ 
ing in their permanent quarters was done 
during the Easter holidays, and so sturdy 
and satisfactory w’as the condition of the 
plants at that time that they never appeared 
to suffer in the slightest degree. 

My Sweet Peas are planted out in double 
rows, and the seedlings are arranged alter¬ 
nately, so that full advantage may be ob¬ 
tained of every inch of space as growth pro¬ 
gresses. On an average, a foot of space is 
allowed between each plant, and this is not 
a bit too much space to allow. Had I more 
room, I would gladly allow a further 3 inches 
betwreen each plant, and I am satisfied the 
best interests of the Sweet Peas would be 
served in this way. The cold treatment that 
the plants have received all along has re¬ 
sulted in fine growth, and the results, so far, 
have convinced me of the wisdom of giving 
this hardy treatment. My concern for the 
time being is to keep the growths somewhat 
under control, so that the tightly-clinging 
tendrils shall not hamper or interfere with 
the points of the growths, on which the future 
of the plants largely depends. Some time 
ago 6tout posts were inserted at the two ends 
of each row of plants, and other strong posts 
at ihtervals throughout the row's. Cross¬ 
pieces of slate-batten were nailed to these 
posts, equi-distant up the posts, the bottom 
piece 18 inches long, the middle piece 
15 inches, and the topmost piece 12 inches. 
Galvanised wire is strained from one end of 
the row to the other, and is then securely 
fixed to the ends of the pieces of slate-batten 
before-mentioned. Thus there are three rows 
of wire on each 6ide of the rows of Sweet 
Peas. The Hazel or other stakes inserted 
for the support of the growths are in turn 
tied to the wire, and in this way are main- 
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tained in position, and prevented from get¬ 
ting out of place in stormy weather. The 
strong and vigorous growths are tied or 
lightly secured to the outside of the stakes, 
and this is easily done, provided the plants 
are looked over each day. If this tying of the 
growths be neglected for a few days at this 
period, when growth is vigorous, the plants 
will quickly get out of hand, and their subse¬ 
quent display become less interesting. Some 
readers may argue that all this tying of Sweet 
Pea growths is unnecessary, because Nature 
has provided this subject with the means of 
maintaining the plants in a perfectly natural 
and satisfactory fashion without any artifi¬ 
cial manipulation of the growths. That is 
so, but better results may be obtained by 
keeping the growths on the outside of the 
stakes. 

The abnormally hot and dry weather of late 
has caused the formation of buds and blos¬ 
soms, and unless these buds are removed for 
a time, there is a chance of the plants not 
attaining the proportions that the grower ex¬ 
pects. It certainly seems a pity to pick off 
these unduly early buds, but surely this had 
better be done if by 60 doing the future well- 
being of the plants is to be promoted. If the 


The flagged garden. 


buds are to be removed, let this be done while 
they are in their infancy. They are very 6oft 
then, and may be pinched off quite easily. A 
weekly hoeing between the rows will keep 
the weeds under, and at the same time will 
aerate the soil. This latter point is a matter 
of more importance to plant life than many 
persons are aware. 

The dry weather of late has made it impera¬ 
tive to water freely, especially on light and 
6andy soils. Later on it will be wise to 
mulch alongside the rows, to conserve the 
moisture and to provide cooler conditions 
round about the roots. D. B. Crane. 

Flowers from Langport.— Messrs. Kelway 
and Son send us, from their nurseries at 
Langport, gatherings of their hybrid Lupins 
and Pyrethrums. From among the Lupins 
sent we select the following : Somerset, soft 
yellow; Phyllis Kelway, creamy-yellow; 
Canary, bright yellow; and Porcelain-blue, 
bearing long spikes of porcelain - blu'e 
flowers. Of the single Pyrethrums we may 
mention James Kelway, crimson ; Queen of 
the Whites, snow-white ; and Record, rose. 
Of the doubles good varieties are Aphrodite, 
white ; King Oscar, crimson ; Melton, deep 
crimson; Ernest Kelway, crimson ; and 
Record, pink. 


IN A CAMBRIDGE GARDEN. 

I enclose three photos of views in my gar¬ 
den, in case you may think one or more of 
them worth reproducing in Gardening 
Illustrated. The view of the flagged gar¬ 
den is 6ent principally to show the effect of 
the Yew hedges in reference to the recent 
correspondence on Yew hedges in your paper. 
That round the top of the garden, running 
right round past the herbaceous border, is 
about 1 foot high, and that round the tennis- 
lawn about 2 feet high, and it is intended to 
keep them to these levels. The tennis-lawn 
is about feet below the level of the top 
of the upper hedge, and below the hedge on 
the tennis-lawn the ground falls away till it 
reaches the stream shown in the other photo. 
The photo of one side of a small bog and rock 
garden may be of interest to you, because all 
this portion was twice completely flooded in 
the past winter. Not only was it flooded, but 
when the water subsided it left a thick de- 

S osit of black mud, from 1 inch to 2 inches 
eep, over all the rock and stone shown, while 
all the plants were completely smothered. 
Comparatively speaking, very few perished. 

1 Two or three Androsaces succumbed, but not 


much else ; but in the bog portion, where the 
mud was some 9 inches deep, I lost 6ome good 
Astilbes and Spirocas. I find that Iris Kaemp- 
feri will not stand these winter floods, but 
such things as Iris sibirica, Primula rosea, 
P. japonica, etc., do well. The whole garden 
is between four and five years old. 

John Clay. 

Burrell's Corner , Cambridge. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A monstrous Foxglove.—I should be much 
obliged if you can explain to me why this Foxglove 
has developed such an extraordinary flower at the top 
of the flower-stalk. It is the only one like it in my 
garden, where my other Foxgloves are all white.— 
S. A. CUNINGHAME. 

[Foxgloves with terminal flowers such as 
you send are not by any means uncommon. 
We have had several specimens sent to us 
lately. The Campanula-like bloom is the re¬ 
sult of the fusion of several flowers into one. 
Foxgloves do not come true from seeds, nnd 
this will account for the colours you find in 
your plants.] 

Zillium longiflorum Harrisi the second year. 

—Kindly tell me proper treatment for Lilium longi- 
florum Harrisi after flowering. I have several in 
good blossom in the greenhouse now.—L. F. Cowley. 

[However this Lily may be treated, you 
cannot expect it to flower as well the second 


year as the first. The greatest success is 
obtained by standing the plants outdoors in a 
6unny spot after the flowering is over. They 
must be watered when necessary till about 
the middle of September (or even earlier), 
when many of them will show signs of going to 
rest. After this no more water will be 
needed, and, as the stems die dow r n, turn 
them out of the pots, remove as much of the 
soil from the bulbs as you can without in¬ 
juring the roots, and repot. Af.er this they 
may be stood in a sheltered spot out-of-doors 
or in a frame. The frame is the better, as 
the lights ward off heavy rain, and water 
must he sparingly given till the roots are 
active. Later on they may be shifted into 
the greenhouse. Many cultivators obtain a 
fresh supply every year, and plant out the 
old bulbs after flowering in the herbaceous 
border or in front of shrubs or similar posi¬ 
tions.] 

Iris tingitana.— Can you tell me any reason for 
Iris tingitana not blooming? I have grown some 
bulbs in pots three or four years. The bulbs in¬ 
crease in size and number, but never bloom. Are 
they hardy, and would it be best to plant them in 
the ground and leave them there?— Cawston. 

[Th© Tangiers Iris would be quite hardy in 
your locality if given a warm and sunny posi¬ 
tion, and planted at least 
5 inches deep. In light, sandy 
soils, to which preference 
should be given, the species in¬ 
creases at a considerable rate, 
but to be quite successful the 
bulbs require to be lifted each 
year and thoroughly dried off. 
The lifting should be done 
about mid-July, and the bulbs 
given a six-weeks’ rest in a 
well-aired place. In the re¬ 
planting employ cow-manure 
quite freely to the soil, work¬ 
ing it in deeply, and mixing 
with it plenty of sharp sand. 
You might also grow the plant 
successfully in pots, provided 
the same treatment be accorded 
it. In but very few instances 
is the plant a success when 
permanently planted. For the 
offsets you might try a tempo¬ 
rary frame, and leave them for 
a couple of years till the bulbs 
attain a good size. 

Iberis Little Cem.— In the 

note regarding this charming 
little perennial Candytuft in 
Gardening Illustrated for 
May 27th, the writer regrets 
that it is not this season flower¬ 
ing 60 well as usual with him. 
This is quite the opposite of my 
experience, as it is blooming 
with the greatest freedom, and 
is just now one of the most 
admired of flowering plants in 
a garden situated within a 
short distance of London. 
Furthermore, the plants are grow¬ 
ing in the front of an ordinary border, 
and in a rather stiff soil. The perennial 
Candytufts, of which this is the smallest 
member, are all useful for the flower garden, 
their permanent character being greatly in 
their favour. The variety Little Gem, from 
its lowly stature, needs little pruning beyond 
cutting off the old flowers. These Candy¬ 
tufts can be readily increased by cuttings of 
the young shoots taken at any time during 
the growing season, inserted firmly into pots 
of sandy soil, protected by a frame kept close 
or nearly so, and shaded from the sun till 
rooted. Though quite hardy, the variety 
Little Gem makes a charming pot plant for 
a small greenhouse, in which it blooms some¬ 
what earlier than in the open air.— Wimble¬ 
don. 

Blue flowers.—I love blue flowers, and have been 
reading the article in Gardening Illustrated for 
June 10th, by “ W.,” with great interest; but all 
those mentioned belong to the spring, and one would 
wish for blue flowers through summer and autumn. 

; Can 44 W.” or any other reader give a list of herba¬ 
ceous plants which would satisfy this wish? 
Anchusas, Delphiniums, Aconituma give rich blue 
blooms in early summer. What can follow these in 
the autumn, when we have so many yellow flower*, if 
we except the Astere? Commelinas are beautiful, 
but uncertain, and not good for cutting.— Janette. 


From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Clay, Burrell’s Corner, Cambridge. 
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INDOOR PLANT* 


PELARGONIUMS. 

Not only have the large specimen Pelar¬ 
goniums, which at one time used to form such 
a prominent feature of our summer shows, 
entirely disappeared, but some of the sections 
have nearly dropped out of cultivation. Time 
was when the snow and fancy Pelargoniums 
were grown almost to the exclusion of the 
other Kinds, but nowadays nearly all the 
Pelargoniums grown, either for exhibition or 
the embellishment of the greenhouse, belong 
to the regal or decorative classes. The 
cause of the decline of the show Pelargonium 
is that, in the endeavour to get, according to 
the old-time florists’ standard, an ideal 
flower, a continual system of in-and-in breed¬ 
ing was followed, the result at last being 
plants of attenuated growth, with but few 
flowers on a truss. It is true that some of 
them w^re very brightly coloured, but this 
does not compensate for lack of vigour. The 
fancies, which are now also but little grown, 
are characterised by a great profusion of 
pretty little flowers of, for the most part, 
fight colours. These bloom so freely that the 
entire specimen is quite a mass of flowerB. 
In their case the reason for the decline is to 
be found in the fact that the flowers are 
small, whereas everything now, to take the 
public fancy, must be big. 

In the decorative and regal classes, which 
are now grown almost to the exclusion of the 
others, the shape of the flower is not much 
taken into consideration, the main qualifica¬ 
tions being a good, sturdy habit, so that a 
plant, even in a 5-inch pot, will carry ample 
foliage to furnish the lowermost portion of 
the plant, and will not require much staking. 
The shape of the flowers, too, is not of so 
much account as their being of a good, effec¬ 
tive colour, and borne freely in compact 
trusses. These are the varieties of which 
pretty little plants are brought into Covent 
Garden Market in considerable numbers, but 
even there Pelargoniums of these sections are 
much less met with than they were a genera¬ 
tion ago. As a set-off, however, the different 
forms of the Ivy-leaved section are grown in 
enormous quantities, and are employed for 
many purposes, especially for window-boxes, 
the draping of balconies, and the furnishing 
of vases. Within the last two or three years 
there has also been a great demand for Pelar¬ 
goniums of the Ivy-leaved class grown as 
standards, to be employed as dot plants in 
various schemes of summer bedding. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, too, still hold their own. For 
winter flowering in the greenhouse Zonal 
Pelargoniums are now extensively used—in 
fact, I do not think that they were ever be¬ 
fore in so great demand for this purpose. 

X. 


GLOXINIAS. 

These form a gorgeous display at the pre¬ 
sent season, when they are, as a rule, in full 
flower. Many writers, I think, give too high 
a temperature as being necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Gloxinias. Although 
Brazil, of which country Sinningia speciosa 
(from whence the garden varieties of Gloxinia 
have chiefly sprung) is well within the tropics, 
it ina^ be borne in mind that many Brazilian 
plants will do well in the greenhouse through¬ 
out the summer. By many Gloxinias are 
looked upon os 6tove plants, but they may be 
grown under much cooler conditions. Even 
for the earliest the temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate-house is quite sufficient during the 
growing season, and when in bloom they may 
be kept somewhat cooler. Another point is 
that Gloxinias may be grown under much the 
same conditions as tuberous Begonias—that 
is, without any fire-heat whatever after 
spring frosts are over. They cannot, of 
course, be had in bloom as early as those 
grown on in heat, but at the same time they 
afford a desirable succession thereto. 

In order to grow Gloxinias with only a little 
fire-heat, and that just at first, it is useless 
to commence with tiny seedlings. One-year- 
old tubers give the best results. These will 
range from the size of a halfpenny to a 
penny, and mixed seedlings can be purchased 
at a cheap rate when dormant. Pol f ed 


into 3£-inch pots and placed in the 
greenhouse, these tubers will soon commence 
to grow. By the middle or end of May, ac¬ 
cording to the weather, they may be placed 
in a cold-frame out-of-doors, and encouraged 
to grow by shutting up the frame early, in 
order to husband the sun-heat. Under this 
treatment the young plants will grow away 
freely, and will soon be fit to shift into pots 
5 inches in diameter, in which they may be 
allowed to flower. When the dormant tubers 
are first potted, it is very essential that they 
are carefully watered till the new growth is 
pushed up. Plants grown cool, as above de¬ 
tailed, are less liable to thrips and other in¬ 
sect pests than those under warmer condi¬ 
tions. A very necessary point to remember 
in connection with the culture of Gloxinias 
is that, in common with most Gesneraceous 
plants, they need a liberal amount of lenf- 
mould in the potting compost—indeed, a very 
suitable soil may be made up of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of 
well-decayed dry cow-manure and silver-sand. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8hading plant-houses.— During summer 
it becomes necessary to provide a little shade 
on houses in which plants are grown. Not 
only does shading reduce the watering, but 
the subdued light appears to suit the re¬ 
quirements of most plants during a hot and 
sunny period. Fuchsias, Begonias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, and in a special degree Gloxinias, 
appreciate shading, while many kinds of 
stove plants must be similarly cared for. 
Ferns, too, thrive best during summer when 
shaded. Many houses are now fitted with 
rollers and blinds, which can be manipulated 
os required, but the majority are still shaded 
in the old-fashioned way. There are many 
preparations for this purpose, but a thin mix¬ 
ture of whiting and water, with a dash of 
washing blue and a little soft-soap, is quite 
effective. It may be applied with the garden- 
engine, but I prefer to use a long-handled 
brush. This mixture gradually wears off as 
the season advances, and the early September 
rains usually leave the glass almost clean, and 
a rub-down on a showery day disposes of the 
last vestiges of the shading.— Kbt. 

Lathyrus pubesoens and splendent— 
One hears occasionally of the hardiness of 
Lathyrus pubescens, but failures out-of-doors, 
except in very favoured localities, are more 
numerous than successes. It is, however, a 
very beautiful everlasting Pea, and one well 
worth the protection of a greenhouse, where 
it does not succeed out-of-doors. It is a free- 
growing climber, the lower part of whose 
stem acquires quite a woody character. The 
flowers, borne in good-sized clusters, are of 
a pleasing shade of lavender-blue. Quite dis¬ 
tinct from the preceding is Lathyrus splen- 
dens, known popularly as the Pride of Cali¬ 
fornia. This is of a less woody nature than 
the preceding, the branches being more slen¬ 
der. The flowers, which are not borne in 
clusters like those of Lathyrus pubescens, are 
more elongated in shape, and of a kind of 
carmine-red colour. Both of them are very 
beautiful and distinct, and both may be seen 
in flower in the greenhouse at Kew. Of the 
two, Lathyrus pubescens seems to have been 
known for a long time, but it is only within 
the last fifteen years or so that its merits have 
been recognised. Lathyrus splendens was 
first 6ent from California in 1881, but it wna, 
I believe, lost for a time—at all events, it did 
not flower in this country till about half a 
dozen years later. Both these Peas can be 
raised from seeds, which are now not difficult 
to obtain from dealers.—X. 

Propagating the Lemon Verbena.— In the 
propagation of this old favourite failures 
often occur, the main cause being the taking 
of unsuitable cuttings. Your correspondent 
“ Kbt.” has hit the nail on the head in recom¬ 
mending the cuttings to be formed of the 
young growing shoots, taken as soon as pos¬ 
sible in early spring. I have struck large 
numbers in this way, with scarcely any 
failures. In one respect ray treatment differs 
from that of your correspondent, for I never 
take the cuttings off with a heel, but the en¬ 
tire cutting is formed of the current season’s 
growth. These young shoot* flag very quickly 


after being separated from the parent plant, 
hence it is most essential that they be in¬ 
serted with as little delay as possible. Shade, 
too, is very necessary. These shoots, pro¬ 
duced under glass in the spring, strike root 
far more readily than those grown in the open 
ground, which remark applies not only to the 
Lemon Verbena, but to a great many other 
plants. Such subjects as Deutzias come 
under this head, for when forced into bloom 
the young and succulent shoots then produced 
strike root in a very short time, provided they 
are kept close and in a gentle heat.—X. 

Impatiens Herzogl.— This very striking 
new Balsam was shown in good condition at 
the Temple Show. It is one of the sturdy, 
portially-shrubby growing species, being in 
general appearance not far removed from 
Impatiens Hawkeri. Like this just-named 
species, I. Herzogi is of a stout-branching 
habit of growth, but it differs considerably 
therefrom in the flowers, those of I. Hawkeri 
being red, with a purplish metallic suffusion, 
whereaa in I. Herzogi they are of a brilliant 
orange-salmon, with a small violet eye. 
Apart from this the blooms of I. Herzogi are 
larger and more rounded than those of the 
other, and are, consequently, more effective 
when seen in quantity. Since the advent of 
Impatiens Sultani, nearly thirty years ago, 
wo have had several Balsams introduced of 
considerable value as decorative plants. 
Beside Impatiens Hawkeri and I. Herzogi, 
above mentioned, may be noted I. Olivieri, 
from Central Africa, whose mauve-coloured 
blossoms are remarkable for their large size, 
while, grown in a large pot or tun, this 
species attains a size greatly exceeding most 
of the Balsams -in cultivation. Impatiens 
Holsti, too, with vermilion-ooloured blos¬ 
soms, has proved of great value, not only for 
the decoration of tne greenhouse, but for 
the outdoor garden in summer. Of this 
there are now several garden forms whose 
flowers vary from white to deep purple.— 
X. 

Zonal Pelargonium White Queen.— This 
Pelargonium, which was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society last 
year, is one of the best of its class, and a 
particu’arly desirable variety for pots. It is 
one of the numerous sports from the popular 
West Brighton Gem, a scarlet-flowered kind 
still extensively grown in the flower garden, 
despite the fact that Paul Crampel is now so 
largely employed for this purpose. The 
variety White Queen has the whitish stems 
and leaf stalks characteristic of West Brigh¬ 
ton Gem, but the flowers are semi-double 
and pure white, while the leaves are freely 
variegated with white. 


Hoeing In dry weather.— During dry 
weather many are perplexed as to liow to 
keep their crops from suffering from lack of 
moisture, especially where there is a difficulty 
in obtaining water. I am convinced it is best 
not to commence watering unless a good 
soaking can be given. Nothing is gained by 
surface watering, which only encourages sur¬ 
face-roots, these perishing when the soil be¬ 
comes hot and dry. When the soil has been 
deeply worked, the best method is to com¬ 
mence hoeing Before the surface becomes 
hard and dry. This prevents evaporation. 
On heavy land, which is apt to get caked 
over and crack, hoeing is of the first import¬ 
ance. If the hoe is used early, this does not 
occur. All growing crops thrive best when 
the lioe is used early if the weather is hot and 
dry. Everyone should use the Dutch hoe 
where possible, this leaving the surface even, 
and no footmarks remain. Sometimes the 
surface is so hard that this cannot be used ; 
then a draw-lioe may be employed. It is as¬ 
tonishing how fast seedlings grow when the 
ground is frequently hoed between the lines. 
One of the best farmers I ever knew used to 
sav nothing paid so well. The error so many 
fall into is that they hoe too deeply. With 
a Dutch hoe the main point is to cut the 
weeds off just under the surface, leaving them 
on the top. Recently I had a young hand 
working for me. I found him stirring the 
soil deep enough to bury the weeds again. If 
the land is weedy, then go over it two or 
three times lightly in the Course of a week or 
ten days.—D orset. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

What a wealth of hardy flowers we have now- 
in full beauty! From these any who delight 
in artistic decorations can draw an almost 
endless variety. I recently filled a stand 
with hardy flow'ers alone that would almost 
vie with the choicest inmates of our stoves 
and greenhouses. It was arranged as a 
centre-piece for a dinner-table; it had a 
base somewhat over 2 feet in diameter, from 
which arose a single cornucopia with a slen¬ 
der stem. For the bottom I used white Water 
Lilies, in conjunction with flowers of the 
German Iris, chiefly in shades of blue, two 
or three colours of Cornflower, 6ome spikes of 
London Pride, and the 6ame of Spiraea 
japonica. These, with the common Oat 
Grass, Quaking Grass, and Turk’s-cap Lily, 
were sufficient to give a pleasing arrange¬ 
ment. For the cornucopia, I had Spiraea 
again, with London Pride, Cornflower, and 
some Grasses. A few tender Fern-fronds 


vases in entrance-halls or corridors, where 
the whole spike can be advantageously used 
to good purpose. A. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato-disease.— I have provided some liver of 
sulphur in view of a possible outbreak of b!ack-spot 
on the fruit, which we had last year. Kindly s.iy 
how it is best applied. At present it is in small 
lumps. Would it be advisable to lase it as a proven- 
tive?— Snowdrop. 


with great success, the following spring, one 
of the remedies given in the bulletin, which 
was to 6pray the canes with 4 lb. of arsenate 
of lead dissolved in 50 gallons of water just 
before the blossoms opened. Although a 
poison, the arsenate of lead had all disap¬ 
peared long before the fruit was ready to 
pick.— Violet J. Jeffery, F.R.H.S., Rozcl, 
Guibal-road, Lee. 


VEGETABLES. 


[Dissolve 10 ozs. of the sulphate of potas¬ 
sium or liver of sulphur in 2 quarts of boiling 
water, adding 2 gallons of water, and syring¬ 
ing the plants with this.] 

Fuchsias unhealthy [G. 

Fuchsias have been attacked by thrips, which 
may be killed by fumigating with XL-A11 or 
by dipping the plants in or syringing them 
with the following mixture : Dissolve 1 lb. of 
soft-soap in 2 gallons of rain-water, to which 
add 1 quart of Tobacco-water. Before 

,v., ^ ..the above mixture is quite dry, wash the 

were certainly used, but had the Maiden hair | pl ftn ts with clean water. Repeat the process 
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Meadow Rue (Thalictrum minus) been at 
hand, leaves of it would have been used in 
preference. The blooms of the Water Lily 
when wanted were closed ; but this obstacle 


in a fortnight, as the eggs will not have been 
destroyed. 

The Raspberry-beetle.— Having read, in a 
recent issue of Gardening Illustrated, an 


Fart of the bog garden. From a photograph writ by Mr. J. Clay, Burrell's Corner, Cambridge. (See page 365.) 


can easily be got over by passing the thumb 
and linger up each petal very carefully, and 
reflexing them till the flower, fully open, is 
exposod to view. Treated in this manner, 
Water Lilies will not again close at night, as 
is their usual custom. Since arranging this 
stand, I observe that several valuable addi¬ 
tions, all hardy, have expanded, 6uch, for in¬ 
stance, as Chelone barbata and the blue nnd 
white forms of Catananehe ccerulea, the 
latter, I think, the prettier. Besides these 
there are Spiraea Aruncus (the Goat’s-beard) 
and S. palmata; also Irises of many shades 
of colour, and than which nothing arranges 

u nn ;j n a. r iu-1 • *„ ix 


account of the Raspberry-beetle, I think 
many of your readers may be interested in 
my experience of the pest. In 1009 I dis¬ 
covered hundreds of them on my Loganber¬ 
ries and Raspberries (Strawberries and 
Roses were also affected, but not 
seriously), and, not knowing the crea¬ 
tures by sight, 1 sent samples of them, 
with some of the damaged blossoms and 
buds, to the Board of Agriculture, who, in 
several weeks’ time, sent me a description of 
the life-history of the beetle, and suggested 
“ shaking the canes on to tarred sacks placed 
beneath them.” Meanwhile, the beetles were 


better beside the blossoms of the white Water busily engaged in lessening my crop of fruit, 
Lilies. The shrubby Spiraea (S. arinefolia) is j and something had to be done immediately ; 
also now in bloom, and will be quickly fol- j so I enlisted the assistance of my household, 
lowed by S. Lindleyana. Both of these are and, each armed w ith a jar of paraffin and a 


excellent while they last. An annual now in 
flower with mo is another favourite—viz., 
Gypsophila elegans, very light and pretty. 
The following Grasses are also quickly coming 
into beauty—viz., Agrostis pulchella and A. 
nebulosa, Briza gracilis and B. maxima, and 
other kinds will soon succeed these. The 
various forms of Liliums now in flower I 
have not included in the above, though all of 
these are beautiful; the perfume emitted by 
them is, however, somewhat powerful, and, 
when used, a few only at a time ought to be 
chosen. They are "fine subjects fdr large 


hairpin, we set to work to rout the beetles 
out of the flowers into the jars, and so saved 
much destruction. This was repeated every 
evening while the blossoms were opening. I 
did not try the tarred sacks, as my ennes were 
7 feet high, and I concluded that in the pro¬ 
cess of shaking them the beetles would most 
probably alight on my hair, and my skirts 
would receive the tar. About that time I 
read, in an American agricultural bulletin, a 
description of Byturus unicolor, the Ameri¬ 
can species, and B. tomentosus, the European 
vnricly of the Raspberry-beetle, and tried, 


BROCCOLI AND CAULIFLOWER. 
Commenting on these autumn and winter 
vegetables, ‘‘J. C. F. C.” desires informa¬ 
tion as to what are good and reliable winter 
T) s Ynlir I Br °?colis. He very rightly praises Self Pro- 
! tecting, which is so good from November 
onward, if sown and planted in succession. 
A mistake many make is sowing this kind 
too early. If sufficient of the Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower is planted to carry on the season, 
Self Protecting need not be sown until 
April, and an early May sowing, given 
normal weather, is sure to be useful up to 
Christmas and slightly later than this if the 
weather keeps open and fairly mild. The 
variety is not hardy enough to endure severe 
frost. Broccoli may be a hardy plant when 
there is no curd development,* but directly 
this stage is reached then it 
is susceptible to injury from 
moderately cold weather. Fol¬ 
lowing this, I depend on 
Winter Mammoth, which, like 
the last named, is not quite 
hardy, but, should the 
weather allow, a succession 
of medium-sized heads is 
usually available. Penzance 
Early White, a very old, well- 
tried Broccoli, is also a useful 
successional winter kind. There 
is a very useful sort named 
Christmas White that does not 
every year act up to its name. 

As “J. C. F. C.” remarks, 
I have a' small-sized glass 
structure, which in winter 
often affords accommodation 
for the protection of Broccoli 
just turning in when the 
weather becomes threatening. 
Lifted and planted therein, 
the plants can be protected 
with straw, which effectually 
serves the purpose, and though 
the heads may be small, they 
are none the less useful. Wal- 
cheren has been, mentioned, 
and it is, as “J. C. F. C.” 
says, a good variety when it is 
obtained true. I* have had 
disappointments with it, but 
what is true of other stocks is 
true also of this — that 
matured heads when they develop in 
winter never come amiss. It so happens in 
some gardens there is no floor space avail¬ 
able in cold-houses. When such is the case, 
an ordinary frame can be used, and to give 
the needful head-room I have taken out the 
soil and banked it round the sides of the 
frame for the time being. Thus placed it 
serves as an additional barrier against frost 
and is easily replaced when the frame is 
required. Snow’s Winter White is a good 
Broccoli if sown in April and May, earlier 
than this it is not to be depended on. 
Sandringham is a fine selected form of 
Snow’s, and should be given preference. 
Webb’s Avalanche is a new acquaintance, 
which this year I was pleased with. Nice 
heads were useful at the end of February 
and in early March, a time when they are 
particularly valuable. This winter has been 
a favourable one so far, and vegetables in 
the open garden have given uubroken sup¬ 
plies in consequence. In the event of a mild 
autumn and winter it is well to provide one¬ 
self with a stock of these early Broccolis, 
and in planting to afford them the more 
sheltered sites in the garden. Very early 
sowing is not so advantageous as getting 
plants put out in their permanent quarters 
Defore Decoding crowded in tho seed-bed. 
They can follow' such early-summer crops as 
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Peas, Spinach, Potatoes, etc., choosing, as 
I have already mentioned, as favourable a 
Bite as can be given, so that growth is 
accelerated in autumn and some degree of 
protection afforded in winter. W. S. 


DEEPLY WORKED SOIL. 
Vegetables repay for deep cultivation, and 
as Mr. Crook points out, on page 4, Peas in 
particular respond to such treatment. That 
Sweet Peas are influenced by deep culture, 
evdryone knows. At the exhibitions it is 
not difficult to determine among the many 
fine displays those which have nad special 
effort directed to the preparation of the soil. 
Trenching some 2 feet or more deep soil that 
has had but shallow surface cultivation for 
some years conduces to greater fertility than a 
coat of manure simply surface-covered. I 
had the value of this deep tillage brought 
home in a forcible manner many years ago, 
on taking charge of a pretty, but much- 
neglected, garden. I found the land had 
been only surface-stirred for many years, and 
the crops showed how poor the ground was 
under existing cultivation. There was a good 
depth of soil overlying a bed of gravel. Peas 
were simply apologies, and their productive¬ 
ness scarcely justified the cost of seed-pur¬ 
chase. By trenching the soil, 3-feet Peas— 
William I.—demanded 7-feet stakes to keep 
them erect, so robust was the haulm. Now, 
this exuberance did not arise from rank or 
rich manure placed in the bottom and be¬ 
tween the spits in the orthodox manner so 
often advocated, but from vegetable refuse, 
both fresh and decayed, in conjunction with 
deeper tillage and the reversion of the spits. 
Not only Peas gave of their best, but Onions 
and other deep-rooting vegetables gave similar 
results, as well as Cauliflowers, Carrots, and 
Parsnips. Celery culture affords excellent 
chances of moving the lower soil. It is an 
excellent rule to set apart Celery ground for 
Peas as a succeeding crop, because of this 
deeper stirring of the ground, and the fact 
that unexhausted manure that can be utilised 
by the Peas, whose roots ramify freely, often 
remains below the Celery. It may be said 
that the Celery rows would be too close to 
allow of sowing Peas in the same order, but 
it will be remembered that, to have proper 
space for earthing, at least 4 feet should be 
allowed between the trenches. During sum¬ 
mer the intervening spaces can be very profit¬ 
ably occupied with, say, Turnips, Spinach, 
Lettuces, French Beans, and even Onions do 
splendidly on these elevated ridges, prefer¬ 
ably planted from boxes or indoor-sown stocks. 
In soils that are deep and that dry quickly, 
there is a distinct gain in having trencnes dug 
two Bpades deep, the bottom being broken 
up with forks after the needful quantity of 
short manure is placed therein. In this way 
the manure is worked more deeply into the 
fresh ground, the plants are down out of the 
reach of hot sun and drying winds, and great 
economy of watering in summer is thereby 
effected. I always make the trenches wide 
enough for double lines of plants, because 
this not only effects a saving of space, but 
the progress of the Celery crop is hastened 
from the fact that the leaves close up the 
space within the trench, and so shut out the 
sun’s rays. By these means I have carried 
Celery crops through in some seasons without 
the aid of the water-pot, except when first set 
out. W. Stbugnell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

8ummer Rhubarb.— There is a growing 
tendency on the part of framers of summer 
schedules to drop Rhubarb from their lists. 
That is a very proper thing to do, because it 
cannot be held that Rhubarb is at all pro¬ 
perly in season in July or August. That it 
is a most valuable spring vegetable there can 
be no doubt, but in summer it is not in use, 
hence it does seem absurd to invite its ap¬ 
pearance at shows then. But whether it be 
included then or at any other time, I strongly 
deprecate the habit which prevails of de¬ 
scribing the stems as “sticks,” as the latter 
term is really one of depreciation than of 
approbation. During recent years, wherever 
Rhubarb has been exhibited for competition 
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in the summer, the making of awards to huge, 
hard stems no longer prevails, the greater 
favour being shown to young, medium-sized, 
well-coloured stems, that are straight and 
even.—D. 

Labrador Kale.— Although it may be as¬ 
sumed that there will be an ample supply of 
spring Cabbages in the month of May, and 
such should be the case easily in any garden, 
because of the numerous very early-hearting 
stocks we now have, yet there is welcome 
change found from Cabbage-hearts in Bore¬ 
cole sprouts so long as these can be obtained. 
Just recently an award of merit was given by 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society to a stock of the 
old Labrador Kale, which had been grown in 
quantity in the society's gardens, Wisley. 
The stock was a specially selected one of the 
late' Thomas Laxton, and is still held by his 
sons at Bedford. As grown at Wisley, when 
seen there by the committee on April 27th, 
one-half of the breadth had been allowed to 
grow untouched, the other half having been 
gathered from. It was from this latter half 
the best inferences as to its continuity to pro¬ 
duce sprouts over a long season could be 
drawn, and the committee unanimously 
agreed to recommend it for an award of merit 
as a first-claw hardy winter-sprouting Kale. 
Very tender sprouts, 10 inches long, were 
shown in London from the same plants on 
May 9th, and there was every prospect that 
these plants would give good sprouts till the 
end of the month.—A. D. 

Watering Tomatoes.— Different opinions 
prevail as to this. Some writers advocate 
liberal supplies, while others recommend dry¬ 
ness. With a good, porous border, not lees 
than 1 foot in depth, very liberal supplies of 
water must be given, especially during hot 
weather—to obtain good results. It is when 
several bunches of fruit are set, and the 
strain on the plant daily becomes more 
severe, that the dry theory of culture tells so 
fatally against any further progress in fruit¬ 
bearing. The plants become attenuated 
when subjected to this dry treatment, and 
the flowers drop from exhaustion. When this 
stage is reached, it is necessary to give very 
strong applications of liquid-manure to keep 
up a succession of fruit on the plants. For 
making a suitable liquid-manure I prefer sul¬ 
phate of ammonia to any other. About 1 oz. 
to a gallon of water will act more rapidly and 
beneficially on the plants than anything I 
have ever applied. This may be varied occa¬ 
sionally with a dose of nitrate of potash, 
soot-water, or sewage matter if available. 
When in good health and rooting freely, I 
know no plant that so quickly exhausts the 
soil of all nutriment, nor one that will assi¬ 
milate such strong doses of ammoniacal 
manures when given in a liquid state. During 
watering with strong manure-water, it is 
necessary always to have the ventilators more 
or less open until the volatile portion of the 
ammonia has passed away.—W. 

The earliest Cabbages.— I have read the 
interesting notes on these, and, knowing the 
newer Harbinger, I would briefly add a few 
words as to the merits of this variety. Ac 
regards size, Harbinger cannot be termed a 
market growers’ variety. I fail to see why 
early Cabbages, that occupy 6uch a small 
space, should not be grown for sale early in 
the season, when large quantities of Kales are 
grown for the purpose. I know that with 
many persons the larger the Cabbage the 
more it is valued. This year Harbinger was 
ready some six weeks in advance of the 
varieties named by “A. W.” at page 321, and 
this is a great gain, and with the same cul¬ 
ture and no protection other than moulding 
up the plants in the autumn. It is a boon 
to those who require early vegetables to get 
a reliable one as regards dates, and free from 
bolting. As with all other early varieties, a 
great deal depends upon the date of sowing 
and where grown. I prefer to sow' about the 
third or fourth week in July, and plant out 
before the plants get large or at all drawn. 
Some plants of this variety left in the seed¬ 
bed were ready in January. At the same 
time, I would advise growing the plants in 
as open a position as possible from the start. 
—W. H. 


BOOKS. 

“ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL GARDEN 
PLANTS.”* 

Mr. Speer is a plant-lover who is interested 
in annuals, and has mode a very nice book 
about them. He is an artist, and the illustra¬ 
tions in the book are by him. The cuts, both 
in colour and black-and-white, are good. 
The book is, if anything, too well printed— 
that is, it is a little too big in form and size 
for its modest subject. The only book on 
annuals we ever remember to have seen was 
by the late Mr. Wm. Thompson, of Ipswich, 
which was a useful little book, and is prob¬ 
ably long out of print. 

In a great many gardens annuals take an 
undeservedly small space. The more expe¬ 
rience we have of them the more we incline 
to think that their importance is greater than 
is generally admitted. Well grown, some of 
them are very beautiful in autumn, and very 
often seasons that do not suit the inmates of 
the flower-garden proper develop them very 
beautifully. Some, like the Mexican Poppies, 
are singularly beautiful. The Nemesia from 
South Africa is a handsome addition to this 
kind of plant, and now, m we know, people 
have gone wild over the Sweet Pea. A cer¬ 
tain number of annuals deserve to be grown 
in almost every garden, some sown in autumn 
and some in spring. Where there is no better 
place, a very good way is to grow them in a 
border in the kitchen garden, where there is 
often rich soil, that suits them well. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Cats frightening birds In aviary 

(“ Cats ”).—Your remedy lies in suing the 
owners of the cats for damages, if you think 
it worth while to do so. But I am afraid 
that you would not get much satisfaction 
out of legal proceedings on such a matter. 
You can, no doubt, find a means of frighten¬ 
ing the owners of the cate. Why not call 
upon the owners, if you can discover them, 
and threaten reprisals—which, however, of 
course, you cannot carry out? Or why not 
get a terrier and let him have the run of the 
ardenY The birds would soon be used to 
im, I should think, and he will keep the 
cats away for you. —Barrister. 

Gardener working elsewhere out of 
hours (“Gardener ").—If you agreed to 
work for your employer from 7 a.m. 'until 
5 p.m., and no stipulation was made as to 
your being employed elsewhere at other 
hours, I do not see what possible right your 
employer can have to require you to ask per¬ 
mission of him before you go and do a little 
work “for kindness ” for an invalid neigh¬ 
bour. The only thing he can do, if he is not 
satisfied with the manner in which you are 
doing the work you undertook to do, is to 
give you pioper notice to leave his service. 
You mus. make up your own mind whether 
to run the risk of having such notice or not. 
If you do not care, tell him that you intend 
please yourself as to what you do out of 
hours.— Barrister. 

Right to remove fence-posts (“ Posts ”).— 
You have no right whatever to remove these 
posts, because, the soil of the freehold having 
been disturbed to fix them, they become part 
of the freehold, and as such, automatically 
become the property of the freeholder or 
landlord.— Barrister. 


BEES, 

BOO disease. —At the annual meeting of 
the Surrey Beekeepers’ Association, it was 
stated that great havoc had been wrought by 
disease among the stocks of the members. 
Of 2,629 stocks examined by experts during 
the past twelve months, 483 were found to 
be dead, the cause being chiefly the “ Isle of 
Wight ” disease. This did not represent the 
full extent of the ruinous effect on the 
apiaries of the county, however, and it did 
not include the heavy losses of beekeepers not 
members of the association. 

* “ Annual and Biennial Garden Plants,’ by A. E. Speer, 
FR.H8 Illustrated. London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, W. 7«. 6d. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— This is a thirsty time. 
The earth is like a furnace, and many plants 
are suffering. Watering, unless it is done 
thoroughly, is useless. Hoeing and mulching 
will be more effective, and at much less cost. 
Roses and Sweet Peas must, of course, be 
watered, especially the latter, ae the flowers 
are very fragile in the hot sun. All suckers 
must be cleared from Roses, and if there are 
flies or mildew, attack at once—sulphur for 
mildew and a solution of nicotine for the 
flies. Supposing it is necessary to sow seeds, 
it would be better to wait until rain comes 
unless the land can be well watered before 
the seeds are sown and shaded afterwards. 
Do as much mulching as possible, then less 
watering will be required. Garden Peas 
should be mulched, so that the pods will fill 
up quickly. This has been an exceptionally 
dry season, and it will require some effort to 
keep trees and shrubs which have been trans¬ 
planted lately alive, and the only way to be 
successful is not only to water and mulch, but 
to damp the foliage with the hoke or the gar¬ 
den engine every evening. Attention must be 
given to plants such as Hollyhocks, Dahlias, 
Carnations, and other things, which may need 
support. Rocky mounds will require mois¬ 
ture, and this should not be stinted where 
alpine plants and Ferns are growing. Bam¬ 
boos and Yuccas are often introduced into 
such scenery, and form a distinct feature. 

Fruit garden. —Watering and spraying'will 
furnish a good deal of work in this depart¬ 
ment. Apricots and Peaches should have a 
little more thinning, and be mulched with 
stable manure. Liberal feeding with liquid- 
manure at this season will add a great deal to 
the weight of the crop, and this liquid-manure 
may either come from the farmyard tank or 
be a special preparation of the chemist. I 
have generally found it advisable to use water 
as the carrying agent to the roots. In addi¬ 
tion to root-feeding, we must study .the 
foliage, and I have often seen the advantage 
during a hot summer of using the hose 
over wall trees and any other fruit-trees and 
bushes. I think there was more of this work 
done in the past than there is now. Straw¬ 
berries are coming on with a rush, and if we 
are to save the fruit, it must be protected 
with nets. They should also have frequent 
soakings of water to swell up the late fruits. 
It is time to prepare young plants for potting 
for forcing as fast as they can be obtained 
of suitable health and size. The best varie¬ 
ties for forcing are Royal Sovereign and Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Keen’s Seedling and British 
Queen have dropped out, although they were 
excellent. The run is now upon those first 
named. If the Sweet Cherries are not netted 
up, the birds will take most of them. Black- 
flies are coming on the ends of the shoots of 
Morello Cherries, and the shoots should be 
dipped in a solution of nicotine ana qpft-eoap. 

Kitchen garden —What a splendid time 
for hoeing and surface-stirring, either with a 
hoe or fork, or any other tool except the rakv w 
which only makes a fine surface, that soon 
bakes. No one should plant Celery, Leeks, 
or any other crop now without shading. The 
shading may consist of branches cut from the 
trees or any other reasonable and efficient 
substitute. If the weather changes, a good 
breadth of Turnips should be sown. It is 
beet to sow in drills, scattering a little salt 
and guano in mixture along the drills where 
the seeds are sown. We have often found 
this a remedy for Turnip-fly. Clear off all 
old greens, such as Broccoli and others, which 
are done with, and prepare trenches for late 
Peas. Quite Content and Ne Plus Ultra, a 
very old but a very good-flavoured Pea, are 
reliable. If any vegetable thinning is not 
completed, it had better wait till rain comes. 
Early Potatoes of very good quality on warm 
borders are now being lifted. Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces should be sown now in a cool 
situation, and not all transplanted, some 
being left to grow in the rows where sown. 

I like sowing Cauliflowers in trenches in sea¬ 
sons like the present, thinning to 10 inches 
drawing a little earth up to the stems, and 
mulching on the surface. J 
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Conservatory.— A few good specimen 
plants may now be placed in a cool position, 
with a view to keeping them back for any spe¬ 
cial purpose. Among these may be well- 
rown Fuchsias and other things that may be 
eld back for late summer flowering. 
Oranges, Clianthus puniceus, and Lapagerias, 
white, pink, or red, planted at the cool end 
of the house, will soon make good specimens, 
and may be trained under the roof to wires. 
They should be planted in a deep bed of peat 
and loam and some sand, and made firm when 
planted. Snails are very fond of the young 
shoots of the Lapageria, and unless they are 
protected in some way the snails will do them 
considerable damage. There will be room 
now, most likely, for a few Palms, creepers, 
and other things, both fine-foliaged and 
flowering. Among the Palms are Kentias 
and Latania borbonica. This latter species j 
is easily grown, but occupies too much room 
in a small house, it requiring a very large 
house to show it off to advantage. Then, 
among coloured-leaved plants, an Acalypha 
or two would be useful. Bamboos 8 feet or 
10 feet high are always useful for backgrounds 
or centres. Araucarias, Norfolk Island Pine, 
Dracaenas, and Crotons are useful to give ele¬ 
vation. Ixoras in flower can be moved from 
the stove now. 

Vines In pot8. —These for fruiting are 
generally grown on, and one crop taken, and 
then the plants thrown away and a fresh lot 
brought on. Young Vines to take their place 
for next year’s forcing are now coming on, 
and should be placed in 10-inch or 11-inch 
pots near the glass, if they are to be forced 
early, to get firm and ripe in good time. The 
soil for pot-Vines must be fibrous loam one- 
half, broken up with the hands, but not 
sifted ; the other half may be made up of a 
little old plaster, \ peck of wood-ashes to a 
couple of bushels of the loam, 1 lb. of bone- 
meal, and 1 lb. of chemical Vine-manure, with 
a little old stable manure, the whole 
thoroughly blended and left to lie for a few 
days before using. The young Vines, when 
they have made 6 feet or 7 feet of growth, 
should be stopped by removing the terminal 
bud, and all laterals pinched to one leaf, 
leaving a leaf to each lateral to assist in 
the strengthening of the stem. 

8hadlng.— Sweet Peas in bloom under 
glass, when a house is given up to them, 
j must be shaded, or the flowers will wither. 
Modern vineries are very often constructed 
with a view to giving all the light possible, 
and in a season like this that is a disadvan¬ 
tage. It may in some cases be necessary to 
shade the vinery, but not heavily. I have 
generally found that a double thickness of 
fishing-nets taken from the trees on the 
Peach-walls, and spread over the roof along 
the centre, where the hottest sun strikes, has 
been a very great advantage, though a good 
deal of help can be given by damping the 
j borders and flowers three times a day. 

Potting Anthurlumo.— These have grown 
into a very large family from seedlings raised 
from imported plants. I do not think they 
have received the attention they deserve in 
all gardens. In the matter of potting they 
mould be treated like Orchids—abundance of 
drainage, and very rough, fibrous material 
for the roots to work into—and be potted 
very firmly. A few good specimens at this 
season would be useful to move indoors for 
furnishing, or into the conservatory. There 
are other things that might be treated with 
the same consideration in the composition of 
the soil they grow in. 

Cyclamens for autumn and winter 
flowering. —At the present time the Cycla¬ 
mens intended for autumn and winter flower¬ 
ing are in small pots, thoroughly well rooted, 
and we make a noint of having good masses 
of roots before shifting them into the flower- 
ing 5-inch pots. The compost we use for 
Cyclamens is one-half good, fibrous loam of 
an adhesive character—not clay, but such as 
we obtain from Kettering. To this are added 
leaf-mould, a little old peat, and a small por¬ 
tion of two-year-old cow-manure when it can 
be obtained, and a good proportion of coarse 
silver-sand, with just a dash of bone-meal. 
After potting, they are placed in a cold- 
frame, where shade—but not permanent 


shade—can be given during the middle of hot 
days, sprayed after four o clock in the after¬ 
noon, and the lights closed for a couple of 
hours, ventilation afterwards being given 
again during the night. 

Cucumbers in unheated houses.— We 
have a 100-feet house, 15 feet wide, just now 
vacant from the summer bedding and decora¬ 
tive plants, and this has just been planted 
with Cucumbers. Mounds of good soil are 
placed on each side of the house, which is a 
span-roofed structure, and something like 200 
plants are set out in the mounds. The 
mounds are not large, seldom exceeding 
£ bushel per mound, but top-dressings are 
given when required, and, of course, liquid- 
manure is used freely. We give no ventila¬ 
tion beyond what comes in through the laps, 
but the atmospheric moisture is most abun¬ 
dant through damping floors, etc. So long 
as there is condensed moisture on the glass, 
there will be no scorching if the roots are 
well cared for. By-and-bye, when the leaves 
are larger and the crop heavy—and they do 
bear heavy crops—it may possibly be neces¬ 
sary to shade lightly; but no air will be 
given. By the middle of September the 

E lants will have shot their bolt, and they will 
e cleared out, and shortly afterwards the 
house can be got ready for Chrysanthemums 
or some other useful crop, as Cucumbers then 
will not pay for firing. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Oaratn Diary . 

July 3rd.— Sowed Turnips for autumn and 
winter use. Planted out late Celery, also 
Celeriac. Sowed Chervil. Planted Coleworts. 
Sowed Brown Coe and AlI-the-Year-Round 
Lettuces and Green Curled Endive. Made 
up a Mushroom-bed outside. Beds in bearing 
are regularly watered, sometimes with liquid- 
manure, or a little Balt is used in the water. 
Strawberry runners for forcing are secured as 
fast as possible. 

July 4th. — Trimmed Privet hedges. 
Thinned the young shoots of Fig-trees on 
walls. Nailed in leading shoots of wall-trees 
and removed breastwood from Apricots and 
Plums, reserving a shoot where there was 
room to lay it in. Divided and repotted old 
plants of double white Primulas; they had 
previously been top-dressed with Cocoa-fibre 
and sand, and had commenced to form roots, 
and when cut up and potted and placed in 
warm pit, will soon get established, and will 
then have cool treatment. 

July 5th. —Top-dressed Tomatoes with 
Moss-litter-manure; all side-shoots are 
rubbed off as they appear. Planted Melons 
for late use. Increased the ventilation, and 
gave less water to Melons ripening. Shifted 
on young Ferns; these are grown in frames 
in a shady place in summer. Late Grapes 
are looked over every week to remove sub¬ 
laterals. Inside borders are kept moist with 
liquid-manure. A little air is left on all 
night now in all glass-houses except Cucum¬ 
ber-house and stove. 

July 6th. —Turned most of the hard- 
wooded plants outside from conservatory, 
and filled with plants from stove and else¬ 
where. Some of the hardiest Palms have 
been plunged out in sheltered spots about the 
grounds. Potted old cor ms of Cyclamens. 
They were making new roots round the bot 
tom of the old balls, so were not shaken out,, 
but transferred to clean pots a size larger. 
The largest plants are now in 7-inch pots. 

July 7th. —Sowed early Horn Carrots for 
winter use in a young state. Looked over 
Pear and Plum-trees on walls to thin the 
fruit where too numerous. It would be quite 
impossible to thin the fruits on large standard 
trees, but wall-trees and espaliers are more 
manageable. Sowed Parsley for winter in a 
position where a frame can be placed over it 

July Sth. —Commenced budding standard 
Briers. Started a lot of Gesneras in warm 
pit, chiefly G. cinnabarina, for winter flower¬ 
ing. Moved baskets of Achimenes coming 
into flower to the conservatory. Regulated 
climbers in conservatory, and filled in with 
Balsams and Cockscombs, which have de¬ 
veloped into fine specimens. 8owed early 
Peas for late crop, also early Dwarf French 
Beans in south border. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folloiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follotving their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming: fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tufted Pansies, fungus on (St. G.).—Your 
Pansies have been attacked Dy the Violet Cluster-cup 
fungus (Accidium Viola?). All the plants very badly 
attacked we should at once burn. As you say some 
of the plants are quite healthy, we should, after 
destroying the infested ones, spray such with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, wetting both sides of the leaves. 

Clematis montana, pruning (3f. Downie).— 
Carefully cut out all superfluous growth and shorten 
back the main branches, leaving a shoot or two near 
the top to draw up the sap. This should be done as 
soon as the flowering is over. The plants can be kept 
within bounds by a little judicious pruning each 
season after the flowering is over. If you can, we 
should mulch the roots now and give plenty of water, 
so as to w-ash the goodness down to the roots. Plants 
on walls and house fronts often get very dry at the 
roots, and owing to this many failures arise. 

Plants not flowering (Amateur).—If, as you say, 
your garden ia well looked after in the matter of 
periodical manuring, nnd is watered copiously in dry 
weather, there seems to be no apparent reason for 
the lack of flowers on the plants. You say that all 
the plants, Polyanthuses and others, are strong and 
healthy, so that it is evidently not lack of vigour 
that is responsible for the absence of flowers. Cer¬ 
tainly the evening watering in hot weather, which 
you suggest might be the cause of non-flowering, 
would be more likely to increase than diminish the 
production of bloom. You do not say anything about 
the situation of your garden except that it is in a 
town. Possibly it is surrounded by houses and gets 
but little sun, which would at once account for the 
plants producing but few flowers. 

Cuckoo-spit or frog-hopper (Aphrophora 8pu- 
maria) on Chrysanthemums (J. L.).— This causes 
much more mischief to the growth of Chrysanthemums 
than many people imagine. The curious-looking mass 
of white spittle found on the tender Bhoots contains 
an insect which may create much damage if allowed 
to develop. It attacks the tender points of the 
young shoot, puncturing the skin on one side, and 
thus crippling its growth. All that are now seen 
should be destroyed, either by exposing the ius et to 
the sun nnd air with the aid of a small brush, or by 
agueezing the parte between the Anger and thumb. 
If the plants are badly affected with cuckoo-spit they 
may be syringed with Tobacco liquid. To one gallon 
of water add one tablespoonful or nicotine; with this 
thoroughly dissolve 1 oz. of soft soap, apply the mix¬ 
ture lukewarm, and wash it off afterwards in about 
an hour with clean water. Hand-picking is, perhaps, 
the easiest way to clean the plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Euonymua losing its leaves (Jf.).-A plant 
4 feet high in a 9-inch pot must be considerably con¬ 
fined at the roots. Probably vou have allowed the 
roots to become very dry. If so, this would account 
for the old foliage falling so frealy. Of course, all 
evergreens shed their leaves, but it takes place so 
gradually when in a state of good health as to be 
hardly perceptible. It would be much better if you 
could plant out this bush for the summer into some 
good rather light soil, at the same time releasing the 
roots a little from their now bound condition, then in 
September lift and repot into a much larger pot or 
tub. Failing your ability to plant out, then pot or 
tub it at once, and keep it syringed for a time morn¬ 
ing and evening. 

Ampelopsis dying (C.).-We should think that 
your Ampelopeifl Veitchi had died because the soil was 
unsuitable, seeing, as you say, that the roots were 
quite rotten. Before you plant again, and you can 
get plants in pots from a nursery to plant at anytime, 
would it not be well to excavate the soil vour pre- 
vious plant was in and replace it with quite fresh 
eoiJ, adding some brick rubble at the bottom and a 


little old mortar refuse? If the soil be pretty good, 
I such as you can get from a kitchen garden quarter, 
no addition of manure now will be needful. A mulch 
of manure may, however, be put over the roots when 
you plant them. 

Male and female Aucufaas (IF.).—There Is no 
way by which the male and female Aucuba can be 
distinguished from each other except when in flower, 
at which time they can be easily recognised. In the 
female, which includes most of the old bushes gener¬ 
ally met with, the flowers consist of four small petals, 
and a little central column, which is the stigma, while 
in the male flower the petals are the same, and there 
are also four stamens, each terminated by a knob, 
which after being open a day or two generates pollen 
in the shape of a fine powder. The process of fertili¬ 
sation consists in transferring a small quantity of 
this powder to the stigma of the female, and this can 
be readily done with a camel’s-hair brush, or by other 
more rough-and-ready methods. They may also be 
planted in close proximity to each other, and Nature 
allowed to carry out the fertilising, but in this case 
the results are less certain than if it is artificially 
done. In planting out in this manner one male out 
of half-a-dozen will sulflce. It will bo sometimes 
found that the male opens rather earlier than the 
female, but if so the pollen can be readily kept for 
a few days in a dry place enclosed in a piece of white 
paper—indeed, it can be sent a long distance in this 
way, and still retain its fertilising properties. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes scalded (A. C.).— Your Grapes are what 
is known as scalded, which, as a rule, takes place when 
the berries are about half grown, as those you send 
are. It is due to late or bad ventilation on a sunny 
morning while the atmosphere inside the house and 
also the berries are saturated with moisture. Leave 
a clunk of air on the house all night, and ventilate 
early in the morning, so as to have the surface of 
the berries dry before the sun strikes them in the 
morning. See article in this issue at page 357. 

Strawberries mildewed (Notcib).— You say 
nothing as to the age of the plants. The mildew is, 
we tiiink, caused by the very hot, dry weather we 
have lately had. Had you well mulched the plants 
and given them two or three soakings of wuter, it is 
very probable that the trouble would have been 
averted. Strawberry-beds should be renewed from 
fresh runners every three years. The best way is to 
layer as many runners as are required, planting these 
out early in the autumn in moist, firm, well-manured 
soil, so that the stock always consists of one, two, 
and three-year-old plants, one-third of each. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato-leaves curling (S. Taylor).—We do not 
think there ia anything the matter with your Tomato- 
plants because the leaves curl somewhat, as that is a 
common feature with many varieties. 8o long as the 
leaves remain clean, stout, leathery, and of good 
colour, there is nothing to fear. 

Seakale culture (J.).—Your old stools of Scakale 
should be immediately cut down close to the ground, 
thus compelling the roots to form new crowns, which 
they will soon begin to do. When these have leaves 
an inch or two high thin out the crowns to one, or 
two at the most, for strong stems. All the ashes 
should have been removed, and this done fully a 
month sooner, as a good portion of the season is 
lost. The best w r ay to have plenty of good Seakale 
crowns is to propagate by means of root cuttings, 
pieces of roots about 6 inches long, dibbled out 
thinly into good deep soil in March. These make 
crowns, grow strong, and in the winter give fine 
crow'ns for forcing or for blanching. In this w'ay it 
is easy to have several hundreds produced on a few 
rods of ground. It is needful to treat the roots in 
this way every year. Fork in some manure about 
your roots after removing the ashes. 

Asparagus-beds in summer (D. and Cartown). 
—By feeding during the growing season the roots get 
the benefit of either farmyard liquid, an excellent 
stimulant for Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser 
applied on the surface and washed home just when 
they are able to assimilate it. The effect is soon 
seen in improved growth. Fish-manure is a capital 
dressing for this crop, so also is nitrate of soda, but 
care is needed in the application of the latter, little 
and often being best. It is safest in light, shallow 
soils, being liable to cause harm on strong, retentive 
soils, unless used in strict moderation. Although not 
absolutely necessary for the production of fine 
Asparagus, salt is a good labour economiser, as 
strewn in moderation on light soil beds it destroys 
w eeds and saves hand-weeding. Summer mulching'is 
too little regarded, nothing being more suitable where 
artificial stimulants are applied than spent Mush¬ 
room-manure. Pull up the weeds, taking care that in 
doing so you do not injure any of the young heads 
that are coming up. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


E. A. B.— Tour Aquileglas have been attacked by 
aphides. Syringe them well with Abol or a solution 
of Quassia extract and soft soap, to which has been 

added some Tobacco-water.- L. F. Cowley.—Vie 

cannot name from one leaf and seed only. The only 
way is to send us flowers when it comes into bloom, 
which no doubt it will. In your district, seeing the 
plant comes from South America, we should feel in¬ 
clined to try it against a sheltered wall.- C. Brown. 

—Your Black Currant-bushes have been attacked by 
aphides. Syringe them with a solution of Quassia 
extract and soft soap, repeating the application if 
you find that the aphides are still present on the 

bushes.- Jane C. Cummins.— Foxgloves with large 

terminal flowers, such as you send, are not at all 
uncommon. The “ Campanula-like flower ” is the re¬ 
sult of the fusion of several blooms into one.- 

Notcib.- See reply to your query re Primula mala- 

coides in our issue of June 17th, page 346.- Harold 

Lakin.— We have never heard of the preparation you 


inquire about. As regards the Auricula, your best 
plan will be to write to Mr. J. Douglas ana ask him 

if he can supply one of the colour you want.- 

T. E. L.—Yes, you may cut back any shoots that 
seem to be taking the lead, and by doing this you 
will cause the buds lower down the shoot to start 

into growth, and thus help to thicken the hedge.- 

Bridgman.— See reply to S. A. Cuninghame, on 
page 365. _ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Jf.—1, Clematis Indivlsa 
lobata; 2, Streptosolen Jameson!; 3, Diplacus glut!- 

nosus; 4, Impatiens Sultanl.- W. II.—1, The 

Cucumber-tree (Magnolia acuminata); 2, OleariaGunn- 

iana; 3, Acacia hispida; 4, Viburnum OpuJus.- 

G. S.—l, Lady’s Smock (Cardamine pratensis); 2, 
Lamium maculatum; 3, Erigeron mucronatus; 4, 

Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.- C. II. B.—l, Aubrietia 

violacea; 2, Sedum Khodiola; 3. Trndescantia vir- 

ginica; 4, Veronica gentianoides.- J.— 1, Oxalis 

floribunda; 2, Veronica prostrata; 3, Veronica rejiens; 

4, Dianthus cnesius.- D. G.—l, Begonia metallica; 

2, Saxifraga Cotyledon; 3, Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, 

Corydalis lutea.- II. T.—l, Tradescantia virginica; 

2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, Liiium pyre- 

naicum; 4, Iris sibirica.-G.—l, Kalrnia myrtifoiiu ; 

2, Calycanthus floridus; 3, Oxalis floribunda; 4, Saxi¬ 
fraga granulata fl.-pl.- Withingham.— Kindly send 

complete specimen, including leaves.- Mrs. II. E. 

Jones.— Rhododendron Vaseyi, probably; impossible to 

say witli certainty from the specimens you send.- 

Mrs. E. B. Bowell.— Looks like a Buddies’a globosa 

foliage, must have flowers to name correctly.- Miss 

Bickersteth.—l, The Cucumber-tree (Magnolia acu¬ 
minata); 2, Please send more complete specimen.- 

Alban Tims.— 1, Clarkia elegans flore-pieno; 2, Speci¬ 
men insulllcient; 3, Antennaria tomentosa.- Waling- 

ton.—I, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 2, Wcigela Eva 
Rathke.- W. S. P. Bunbury.— Sisyrynchium stria¬ 
tum.- G. Reid.— Pieris floribunda.-J. F. Fagan.— 

Hardy plant next week. Rose we cannot undertake 

to name.- R. Akers.— 1, Genista prostrata; 2, 

Anthyllis montana; 3, Saxifraga taygetea; 4, 

Snponaria ocymoides.- II. McCallan.—l, Weige:» 

roseS; 2, Weigela Candida; 3, Rhododendron ferrugi- 

neum; 4, Phiiadelphus coronarius.- II.J.Trenoweth. 

-1, The Cheddar Pink (Dianthus cassius); 2, Sedum 

Rhodiola; 3, Salvia chamsdryoides, we think.- 

Braccio. — Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, Trientalia 
europaea; 3, Geum urban urn. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. VEITCH and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— List of Straw¬ 
berries; Bulbs and Retarded Plants for Very Early 
Forcing and Planting. 

Books received.— 41 The North of England Horti¬ 
cultural 8ociety Monthly Magazine and Circular.”- 

” Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, Annual Re¬ 
port, 1910."-” Essex Education Committee, 

Calendar for 1911-1912, ’ 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF QARDEN8 
AND PLANTS. 

We //Are to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and individuaf beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden " as second prise . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
MAT. 

The following are the names of the successful com* 
petitors In the photographic competition for May:— 
First Prize:—Miss E. Frank, Blackhurst, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, for ” A Woodland Scene.” 

A copy of the ** English Flower Garden ” has been 
awarded to each of the following :— 

Mr. Thos. Taylor, Crowcdey Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, for “ Rhododendron Mangles!.” 

Miss N. Hay, Thorney Hill, Christchurch, Hants, 
for “ Rosemary by Entrance Gate.” 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provl- 
dent 8oolety.— The monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on Monday evening, June 12th, Mr. 
C. H. Curtis in the chair. Four new mem¬ 
bers were elected. It was agreed that, at as 
early a date as possible, Messrs. C. H. Cur¬ 
tis, J. Hudson, W. A. Bilney, W. Collins, 
J. H. Dick, and W. P. Thomson act as a 
deputation to the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer re the United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society in its relation to tho 
National Insurance Bill. 
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THE STRAWBERRY OF THE FUTURE. 
I have been eating, with a very varied 
feeling, some of the present-day Straw¬ 
berries and among the beet, and they 
have, some of them, the most unplea¬ 
sant tastes known among acid fruits. 
The late Sir Henry Thompeon told me that 
the worst of all things he knew for producing 
lithic acid in the blood was the common 
Strawberry, and many know what lithic acid 
in the blood means in the shape of gout, rheu¬ 
matism, and other troubles. I begin to think 
that this is not the fault of the Strawberries 
so much as of our choice of kinde, the raisers 
always aiming less at flavour than at showy 
colour and hardness of texture, which allow 
of marketing easily. We want for private 
gardens quite different qualities from those 
for market. If I had the ear of the raisers 
I would beg of them to use other blood than 
they do. They are running after the big 
American Strawberry, which is rarely well 
flavoured, while the flavour of the wild 
Strawberries of Europe is more delicate and 
better than that of the American sorts, which 
give us the large races of Strawberries. Of 
these, of which thousands have been raised in 
France and Germany, America and England, 
since the days of Myatt’s British Queen, 
not one is as good as it. 

If there is anything on record of 
how Myatt got his British Queen, I do 
not know of it. I suspect that he used 
other blood than that of the large garden 
Strawberries. Probably he used as one of 
the parents the Hautbois (Fragaria elatior), 
which has a delicate and distinct flavour. It 
should be used for the Strawberry of the 
future ; and our own wild Strawberry, which 
is also the common alpine Strawberry, has 
also a good flavour. If one spends a long and 
tiresome day crossing the Alps, and gets 
down to a village inn, one will probably 
find a large dish of this wild Straw¬ 
berry, gathered by the children, on the 
table, and a very good flavour it has—much 
better than that of the huge Strawberries 
of the present day. That, too, should be 
used as a parent. It would not give size, 
but we do not want size; we want flavour 
and quality, and not to overload our stomachs 
with the bitter acid of the common Straw¬ 
berry- Size, when we are in search of fla¬ 
vour, should be left out of the question 
entirely. __ W. 

NOTE3 OP THE WEEK. 

Nflw Water Lillee.— Some of the new Water 
Lilies, and particularly the one called 
Meteor, are looking very well just now. 

Robinia Kelseyi.— This is a most graceful 
little hardy tree, and, I think, one of the best 
I have seen for years. It flowers very freely, 
and is of most graceful habit. It has been 
recently found in the Eastern States of 
America. It flowers at just the right time, 
wh$n so many things—Lilacs and others— 
have gone out of bloom. It seem* easy of 
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culture in ordinary 6oil, and I hope we shall 
be able to get it on its own roots, as grafting 
it on the larger and coarser Robinias might 
lead in the end to disaster.—W. 

Figs at Worthing. —The variety of Fig 
grown in “The Ancient Gardens ’’ at Tarring 
is Brown Turkey (the favourite sort about 
here for market purposes). There are a few 
trees of the White Marseilles, a Fig of most 
delicious flavour, but not nearly so good a 
cropper.— West Worthing. 

Verbasoum olympicum.— This showy and 
striking Mullein has seldom appeared to more 
advantage than during the present season. 
One spike, carefully measured, reaches to the 
height of 10 feet, is almost a perfect pyramid, 
and smothered with bloom. V. olympicum is 
an ideal plant for a large border, and I con¬ 
sider that isolated specimens are more effec¬ 
tive than groups. It is of the easiest possible 
culture, and in ordinary seasons plenty of 
self-sown seedlings are available for keeping 
up a supply of young plants.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Rosts on trees.— Those who like to see 
Roses growing in wild luxuriance on trees 
should plant Aimee Vibert, a strong, free 
kind, that flowers abundantly in large clus¬ 
ters, the blooms pink and white, and of very 
good form. The kinds of trees that climbing 
Rosea do best on are those that are spare¬ 
headed and thin, and do not root freely near 
the surface. The great thing in first planting 
the Roses is to give the plants a good start by 
breaking up the soil to a good depth ana 
heavily manuring it. The Rosee should be 
planted in the autumn, spreading out the 
roots and well mulching the ground. 

CEnothera pumila.— This, the dwarfest of 
the various species in cultivation of the 
Evening Primrose, is now in bloom. It is a 
pretty low-growing plant, having branching 
stems, carrying numerous tiny yellow flowers, 
and is admirably adapted for the'low rockery. 
It does well exposed to full sunshine, in proof 
of which I may mention it has never once 
flinched during the recent epell of hot 
weather. I have it in eandy loam, with a 
little leaf-mould mixed with it, in which it 
grows freely, and appears to be quite at 
home. The total height of the plant aoes not 
exceed 6 inches.—A. W. 

Blue flowers.— Blue flowers are always ap¬ 
preciated in the garden, and among them are 
some of our best perennials and annuals. I 
have a border over 40 yards long and 4 yards 
wide, entirely given over to the culture of 
blue flowers. Among its perennial occupants 
may bo mentioned Delphiniums, Sea Hollies, 
Sea Lavenders, Anchusa, Gentian, Monks¬ 
hood, and Irises of many kinde. Annuals 
during their season are represented by Nemo- 
phila, Lupins, Phacelia, Eutoca viscida, and 
Cornflowers, while in addition clumps of the 
"bluest” varieties of Sweet Peaa are intro¬ 
duced. In spring blue is supplied by Squills, 
Glory of the ShoV, Hyacinths, ana Forget- 
me-nots.*—K bt. 


Olearia Gunniana.— This is one of the 

most beautiful of our sub-shrubs. It is 
usually smothered with its pure white starry 
flowers, which are very beautiful against the 
small, deep green foliage. It is not quite 
hardy, but nearly so. During the winter of 
1909-10 I here (in Edinburgh district) lost the 
old plants, hut young plants came through 
that severe winter unimpaired. It is readily 
increased from cuttings in autumn. I have 
heard it well spoken of as a greenhouse plant, 
but I have not tried it under glass.— Cale¬ 
donia. 

Tha Dalmatian Toadflax.— Linaria dal 
matica is one of the most attractive of a large 
and varied genus, and is well worth a place 
in the mixed border. It is a strong grower, 
attaining a height of 3 feet or over under 
favourable conditions. Viewed at some dis¬ 
tance, its rich yellow blooms might be mis¬ 
taken for those of an Antirrhinum, but a 
cloeer inspection reveals its long spurs, which 
in some measure are characteristic of the 
genus. Like most of the species, its stems 
are slender and graceful, so that when 
staked, very slender (preferably wire) stakes 
should be used.— Caledonia. 

Brookbank’e Bugle.— A pretty variety of 
the Genevan Bugle (Ajuga genevensis) is 
that called A. g. Brockbanki, or simply A. 
Brockbanki. It is a neat-growing plant, es¬ 
pecially in a dry soil and a 6unny position, 
where it is dwarfer and more compact than 
in a moister one, and is correspondingly 
neater. A nice group here is very pretty at 
present, the plants some 6 inches high, and 
blooming freely. The flowers are of an in¬ 
tense dark blue, with a white 6treak or two 
towards the base of each. Although many of 
the Ajugas are considered coarse, this caunot 
well be said of this one. It is quite hardy, 
and its only fault is a tendency to run at 
the roots.—S. A., Dumfries. 

The Ostrich or Plume Hyacinth (Muscari 
plumosum).—Some clusters of this showy bul¬ 
bous plant, growing on the .margin of a mixed 
border, have been in bloom for the past two 
or three weeks. Grown thus, the showy, 
plume-like, mauve-coloured spikes of bloom 
have a fine effect, and prove now desirable a 
plant it is for the purpose. It is quite hardy, 
and succeeds in ordinary garden soil. Once 
the bulbs are planted, they may be left un¬ 
disturbed for several years. It succeeds 
equally as well on a rockery, where, if 
planted in good-sized clumps, the colour of 
the flowers harmonises with that of those of 
other subjects blooming during the latter part 
of May and the early part of June.—A. W. 

Hypericum fragile in Scotland.— This, 
one of the best of the St. John’s Worts, is 
very fine on Sir Herbert Maxwell’s wall gar¬ 
den at Monreith, Wigtownshire. It has been 
there for a few years, and is very handeome, 
trailing down the walls with its good green 
foliage and its large golden flowers. It is ap¬ 
parently at its best in full sun, and, notwith¬ 
standing we are having one tff the hottest and 
driest seasons in Scotland for many years, 
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this Hypericum does not appear to suffer in 
the slightest. Doubtless its deep rooting 
habit has much to do with this, as its roots 
penetrate well into the soil between and 
behind the stones. The wall garden at Mon- 
reith is against a bank of soil.—S. Arnott. 

Potentllla nitida. —It is seldom one sees 
this charming plant flowering really well. 
One of the best-flowered plants I have seen 
for a good while was in the garden of the 
Earl of Stair, Lochinch Castle, in a small 
wall garden, which is now assuming its full 
beauty from the plants having become well 
established. Potentilla nitida is a charming 
thing when well furnished with its rosy 
flowers. It is well known as a 6liy bloomer, 
and well worthy of some consideration, if 
only because of its delightful silvery down- 
covered leaves. It likes a dry situation in 
poor, sandy soil, and this dry season and the 
lull exposure to the sun it receives at Loch¬ 
inch seem to suit it admirably.—S. Arnott. 

RO 80 Thalia Porpotual.— Various corre¬ 
spondents have written lately in your columns 
concerning perpetual-flowering climbing 
Roses, but I do not think any of them have 
mentioned the very charming, and by no 
means new, Rose Thalia Perpetual. This 
blooms with me from June to well into the 
winter. Its small, white, and very double 
blooms are produced in good pyramidal 
trusses, and are very sweet-scented. The 
foliage is a good green and very persistent, 
and appears to be free from mildew. It is 
not a rampant grower, and is very suitable 
for pillars and arches. This Rose would ap- 
ear to offer a good chance to hybridisers, 
ut does not seem to have been used for 
crossing so far.—E. A. C. 

Saponarla oaespitosa.- At the present 
time this charming dwarf Soapwort is in full 
beauty, and a clump of it forms a conspi¬ 
cuous object on the rockery. At some little 
distance the flowers may easily be mistaken 
for those of a Dianthus, but a closer inspec¬ 
tion dispels the illusion. The plant has n 
distinct tuft-like habit of growth, the flowers 
are very freely produced, the whole not ex¬ 
ceeding 6 inches in height. The colour of 
the flowers is rose-pink, and. being so nume¬ 
rous, those unacquainted with the plant may 
easily imagine what a 6howy and fine subject 
it is, and how well suited for the front or 
lower portions of a rockery. It should be 
accorded a sunny position, and a compost con¬ 
sisting of sandy loam, with ample drainage 
afforded, to prevent it damping during the 
winter.—A. W. 

Primula Bulleyana In south-west Scot¬ 
land. —It is interesting to watch the beha¬ 
viour of new plants in different districts in 
abnormal as well as normal seasons, and I 
noted with much satisfaction the condition of 
Primula Bulleyana in Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
garden at Monreithj Wigtownshire, the other 
day. Growing in the border, although there 
had not been rain for weeks, and but little 
water given, this fine yellow Primrose was 
fresh and sturdy, the leaves showing no sign 
of suffering from the drought and strong sun. 
whereas other species were flagging badly. 
For example, P. pulverulenta, P. Veitehi, P. 
rosea, P. denticulata, P. .Sieboldi, and our 
native Primroses and Polyanthuses were suf¬ 
fering very much indeed in practically the 
same places as P. Bulleyana. One naturally 
looks upon it as a moisture-lover, from its 
resemblance in character to P. japonica and 
others of similar appearance, but it seems 
happier in a dry border and in full sun than 
they.— S. Arnott. 

Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott. -Among 
spring and early summer flowering plants few 
give such a display of bloom as Tufted Pan¬ 
sies. Second-year plants begin flowering in 
early spring, and continue in full beauty until 
after midsummer, when their place is taken 
by younger plants raised from cuttings put in 
dpring late October. One of the showiest 
and most free-flowering is the fine pale-blue 
Maggie Mott, of good habit, and carrying 
large and showy blooms. A narrow border 
filled with this variety and Primrose Dame 
in alternate lines has been effective for 
the past month or two. Not only are these 
and other Tufted Pansies very bright when 
growing, but when cut with long stems and 
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arranged with their own foliage in wide bowls 
or vases, they make valuable additions to 
other flowers, and last for a considerable 
time, even during hot weather.— Kbt. 

Crlnum Johns ton I.— A fine head of this 
Central African species of Crinum was shown 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 6th, w r hen an award of merit 
was bestowed upon it. As the spike was a 
cut one, nothing could be gathered as to the 
habit of the plant, but the massive head bore 
about a score of expanded blossoms, as well 
as many unopened buds. The segments of 
the flower are broad, and thus form a rounded 
bloom, which is in colour white, with a slight 
rosy flush in the centre of the petals. This 
Crinum was shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
and was grown out-of-doors at the foot of a 
south wall in his garden at Burford, Dorking, 
Surrey. When the beauty of the hybrid 
Crinum Povvelli is taken into consideration, 
the possibility of this species proving of value 
in the same way is well worthy of considera¬ 
tion.—X. 

Climbing Crimson China Rose.— This— 
or, as the French call it, Cramoisie Supe- 
rieure—is now in bloom with me, and I think 
it is the prettiest of all climbing and rambling 
Roses at this time. It is a very old Rose, 
and far more precious than any of the Ram¬ 
blers lately introduced, but people have 
got tired of it and neglect it, and it is only 
seen here and there well done. I have it in 
various situations, in all of w r hich the fknvers 
look well, but there is a difference. For per¬ 
gola or trellis it is not nearly so effective as 
the way I have of planting it among shrubs. 
In moving Bay or Holly 1 put in plants of 
this, and let them take their chance. Some¬ 
times they are choked off by more vigorous 
things, but sometimes they arrange them¬ 
selves, and give better effects than in any 
other way. There is very little or no prun¬ 
ing—merely cutting away dead w’ood—and 
that not always. The plants should be got 
on their own roots, as I think all Chinas 
should be.—W. 

Coen tod-leaved Pelargoniums.— A group 
of these at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
turab Society on June 6th formed a decidedly 
uncommon exhibit, which, though it could 
not by any means be called showy, was yet 
at the same time a source of attraction to 
many. Signs are not wanting that a revival 
in favour of these good, old-fasliioned plants 
is taking place. At the summer show at 
Holland House last year a delightful collec¬ 
tion from the Aldenham Gardens was staged, 
and was greatly admired. The plants shown 
were small, neat-grown examples, while out- 
of-doors some of the huge specimens from 
Gunnersbury proved a source of attraction. 
At Kew just now the greater part of the cool 
portion of the T-range is given up to the spe¬ 
cies or uncommon garden forms of Pelar¬ 
goniums, among which those with scented 
leaves are very prominent. It is, however, 
not for foliage alone, with its agreeable and 
varied fragrance, that these Pelargoniums 
are worthy of culture, for the flowers of some 
of them are very pleasing. True, they can¬ 
not in size compare with those of the florists* 
varieties, but in the majority of cases they 
are borne in great profusion, and many of 
them possess very attractive colours. As 
these Pelargoniums can be wintered in a 
structure from which frost is just excluded, 
their culture is within the reach of everyone 
who has a little bit of glass. Any reserve 
ones may be planted out during the summer, 
under which conditions they grow freely, and 
a few cut sprays are always a welcome addi¬ 
tion to a nosegay.—X. 

Variegated plants.— As regards a recent 
note from a correspondent about variegated 
plants, let me say I was just as enthusiastic 
about them, and I actually made a large bed 
of every variegated plant I could lay hold of, 
but later on I rambled over the Alps and saw 
no variegation there that I remember, nor 
among any plants in their natural conditions 
in any beautiful part of the world I visited. 
I certainly would not have any alpine or rock 
plant with variegation. It is disease, and it 
gives a spotty look to everything. You can¬ 
not make a picture out of spottiness. Look 
at the waste, too, of all the nurserymeri who 


brought out variegated Conifers, wdiich look 
very well in nurseries, but not one ever comes 
to anything of a tree or shrub, and they give 
a spotty look to collections. Even flower 
shows 1 have seen disfigured by the predomi¬ 
nance of variegated shrubs and trees.—W. 

-I confess to having a strong liking for 

a few early hardy variegated plants, among 
which is the golden-tipped Stonecrop. I 
have seen some good clumps of that recently. 
The bright creamy coloration gave very wel¬ 
come tints, amid other Sedums and various 
green plants. The golden or creamy hue 
gives place to green as the season advances, 
hence no offence to the eye is given as the 
spring w'anes. So recently as the end of 
April I noted, in the small ponds at Sand¬ 
hurst Lodge, clumps of the silvery variegated 
Iris pseudo-acorus, where its brightness was 
again most welcome. The Golden Valerian, 
also, is, because of the bright yellow hue ot 
its foliage in the late winter and spring, quiU 
as pleasing and striking in hardy plant bor¬ 
ders as yellow flowers would be. Its leafage 
also becomes green with brighter sunlight. 
I, too, like the golden, glossy leafage of 
Arabis lucida variegata very much.—D. 

8empervfvum trlste.— A contributor to 
your issue of June 10th asks for your readers’ 
experiences, if any, in growing Sempervivum 
triste. I can pnlv say that I have found this 
variety one of tlie easiest and most satis¬ 
factory. I have large colonies of it in an 
old sandstone wall, where it increases rapidly 
and makes dense, fine-coloured masses, grow¬ 
ing in a very little 6andy loam and the old 
mortar of the wail. It is fully exposed to the 
south, and, if grown dry in this way, the 
colour is splendid. I grow it also on the 
rock garden, but here, with a little more 
shade, though it increases rapidly, it is less 
fine in colour and does not flower. I find 
that the flowering rosette always dies, but 
the others make any number of*offsets; in¬ 
deed, it is. apt to get overcrowded, and I have 
to thin it out. It is very interesting and 
curious to hear that your correspondent finds 
it makes no offsets—I suppose because his 
plants flower too much. • I grow also S. Lag- 
geri, californicum, Victoriie, and Reginse in 
the same wall, but I find that triste is much 
the quickest to increase, and in three years 
one plant will make a large patch. Your cor¬ 
respondent, if he has not already tried this, 
might give it a large quantity of old mortar- 
rubble mixed with a little light, sandy loam, 
and, above all, the fullest possible exposure 
to the sun. I may^ add that, being in a wall, 
my plants are mostly growing horizontally, 
and I should be afraid, in this climate of 
much enow (which lies about the garden all 
winter, alternately frozen and thawing), of 
attempting any of the Sempervivums on the 
flat, except w T here it covers the top of the 
dry wall. I shall be very pleased to send 
some plants of this species, with offsets, to 
your contributor, though I have given away 
so much that my stock is not now so large as 
it was.— Marna Pease, Otlerburn House, 
Otterburn , Northumberland. 

-In the issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated dated June 10th, page 334, I see 
Mr. J. Cornhill invites readers’ experiences 
with Sempervivum triste. I have grown 
this species for more than ten years, and 
have never had any trouble whatever. I 
have it growing in four different ways, in 
each of which it gives the utmost satisfaction, 
developing plenty of shoots, that more than 
compensate forjlie exhaustion of the shoots 
through flowering. On hare limestone jrock 
the rosettes are 6mall and very dark, and 
flower freely. In chinks of sandstone the 
rosettes are larger and paler, and also bear 
plenty of flowers. On a heap of mortar-rub¬ 
bish, gravel, and a little loam, it flowers ex¬ 
cellently. I think this way splendid for 
growing the smaller species; they are shown 
up to better advantage. I have*twelve spe¬ 
cies growing on this heap. Then, in a richer 
soil, such ns fibrous loam and silver-sand, the 
rosettes are very large and quite pale, and 
bloom sparingly. Out of three small rosettes 
I planted tw^o years ago I now have a patch 
over a foot across, and I manage to get, t>n an 
average, three flowering shoots every year. 
The district is - Hornchurch, about fifteen 
miles east of London.—H. J. Trenoweth. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SUMMER-FLOWERING MAGNOLIAS. 
The accompanying illustration of Magnolia 
arviflora directs attention to the various 
inds of Magnolia which bloom during late 
spring and early 6ummer after the develop¬ 
ment of the foliage. They do not, as a rule, 
bloom so freely as the kinds which flower 
during the early days of spring, but several 
of them are well worth growing. 

M. parviflora is a Japanese shrub, which 
first claimed attention about a quarter of a 


central mass of red stamens, and very frag¬ 
rant. As is the case with other Magnolias, 
it succeeds best in light loamy soil where 
lime is not prevalent, and thrives most satis¬ 
factorily when* a little peat is mixed with the 
soil at planting-time. Plants imported from 
Japan have usually been propagated by graft¬ 
ing, which does not appear to be a first-rate 
method of increase. It has, however, been 
raised from 6ceds ripened in this country, 
but, unfortunately, seeds are only matured 
occasionally. 

M. Watsoni is closely related to the last- 
named, and has been in cultivation for about 


I evergreen. This peculiarity is retained by 
6eedlings raised from them and grown in this 
i country. Forming a bush 12 feet to 20 feet 
high, or sometimes but a low shrub, it in¬ 
habits swampy ground in America, though 
under cultivation it succeeds quite well under 
| similar conditions to other Magnolias. Its 
; elliptical leaves, which may each be up to 
5 inches long, are of a bluish-green colour 
above and glaucous beneath, while its fragrant 
white flowers are each from 2 inches to 
3 inches across. Bright red fruits succeed 
the flowers when the summer is a fairly warm 
i one. 



Flowers and bud of Magnolia parriflora. 


From a photograph in Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons', Ltd., nursery, at Coombe Wood. 


century ago. Since that time it has fre¬ 
quently been recommended for more general 
culture, but has never become cornmou, prob¬ 
ably on account of its being rather difficult to 
propagate and from the fact that imported 
plants have not always been satisfactory. Of 
less vigorous grow th than the majority of the 
Magnolias, this species forma a loose bush 
4 feet to 6 feet high, though it is rarely met 
with so large. Its oval leaves, each 4 inches 
to 5 inches long and 2£ inches to 2$ inches 
w ide, are green above and grey beneath. The 
flowers, borne singly from short shoots of 
the present season about the end of May and 
throughout June, are cup-shaped, each from 
2$ inches to 3 inches acroes, white, w-ith a 


the came length of time. Of more vigorous 
growth, it attains a height of 18 feet or 
20 feet, as is evidenced by a plant grow ing in 
1 the gardens at Stevenstone, in N. Devon. 

, This has five main branches, which, collec- 
| tively, have been known to bear quite 100 
flowers at one time. The leaves and flowers 
are similar in shape and colour to those of 
M. parviflora, but are much larger. It was 
introduced from Japan. 

M. olauca is a native of the United States, 
where it is known as the Swamp Bay and 
Laurel Magnolia. It is met with both as a 
deciduous and an evergreen 6hrub, the plants 
found iq the more northern States being de¬ 
ciduous, and those from the warmer regions 


M. tkipetala, the Umbrella-tree or Elk- 
wood of the United States, grows under natu¬ 
ral conditions into a tree 40 feet or so high, 
with a good-sized trunk, though it may be 
met with as a low' tree with a large, rounded 
head, sweeping the ground and hiding the 
trunk. A feature of the species is its large, 
handsome leaves, which may each be upwards 
of 1^ feet long and 7 inches wide on vigorous 
examples. Its white flowers are also con¬ 
spicuous, for they are each 6 inches to 
8 inches across, and made up of numerous 
narrow petals. The odour of the flowers is, 
however, less pleasing than that of many 
Magnolias. It is one of the most regular 
kinds to fruit, and in most years its sturdy 
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red cones, enclosing orange-coloured seeds, 
are to be found in quantity. It resents root 
disturbance, hence the necessity for placing 
it in a permanent position when quite small. 

M. Thompson i ana is 6aid to be a hybrid 
between the two last-mentioned kinds. It is 
semi-deciduous in mild winters and totally so 
in moderately severe ones. Forming a bush 
with rather straggling branches, it blossoms 
freely during June and July, its flowers being 
white and intermediate in size between those 
of its parents. They have the more uniform 
shape of those of M. glauca. 

M. hypolbuca.— This ie a Japanese spe¬ 
cies, which in many respects bears a strong 
resemblance to M. tripetala, the leaves being 
quite as large and of a similar shape. The 
fragrant white flowers are up to 9 inches 
across, and are borne during June and July. 
It is known under the name of Ho-no-ki in 
Japan, where it is an important forest tree, 
the wood being valuable for various purposes 
and commanding a good price. While not 
common in England, good examples are some¬ 
times met with, though it has not been grown 
for more than twenty or twenty-five years. It 
flowered for the first time in England about 
seven years ago. 

M. macbophylla forms one of the hand¬ 
somest of all the species, but, unfortunately, 
it is tender, and may only be expected to 
thrive in the more favoured parts of the 
country. It may be recognised by reason of 
its large, handsome foliage, the leaves being 
sometimes 2£ feet in length. They are green 
on the upper surface and glaucous beneath. 
The cream-coloured, fragrant flowers are 
each from 9 inches to 12 inches across, and 
are borne during June and July. It is a 
native of the southern United States, and 
has been in cultivation in this country for a 
long period. 

M. acuminata, the Cucumber-tree, of the 
United States, assumes the proportions of a 
timber tree, and its wood is used in America 
for similar purposes to that of the Tulip-tree. 
It grows to a large size in this country, trees 
40 feet to 50 feet high being sometimes met 
with. The flowers, greenish or sometimes 
yellowish-white, are less conspicuous than 
those of most kinds. The common name has 
been given on account of the narrow, cylindri¬ 
cal fruits, resembling small Cucumbers in ap¬ 
pearance. A variety called cordata forms a 
smaller tree. 

M. orandiflora is well known in the south 
of England as a large evergreen bush or small 
tree, both in the open ground and against 
walls, while further north it is confined to the 
walls of high buildings. Its large leathery 
leaves and white, fragrant blossoms, each 
8 inches or 9 inches across, make it justly 
popular. Many varieties are known, two of 
the most distinct being angustifolia, with 
narrow leaves, and gloriosa, with largo, 
shapely blossoms, whose petals are of & thicjt, 
fleshy character. In the southern States Of 
America it is found as a forest tree, and ie 
known as the Bull Bay. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hawthorn, fungus on.— Kindly say what is the 
cause of this disease on Double Red Thorn-tree. My 
gardener has no idea what has caused the apparent 
blight. Thorn trees, all of the same kind, have been 
attacked, and in each case about half the tree has 
the appearance of being dead or struck by lightning. 
—North Yorks. 

[The Hawthorn-leaves are attacked by the 
fungus Gymuosporangium clavariseforme. 
This fungus has rather a curious life-history. 
The spores, which are produced ip the long, 
flask-shaped structures on the leaves, attack 
the Juniper and produce swellings on the 
stems, from which arise in May masses of 
gelatinous spores, giving a golden-yellow ap¬ 
pearance to the swelling. These 6pores are 
most evident in damp weather. They are 
carried about probably mainly by insects, and 
attack the foliage of Hawthorn and Pear, 
especially the former. They do not attack 
the Juniper until they have grown and pro¬ 
duced spores again on the Hawthorn. Thus 
both host plants are necessary in the life of 
the fungus, and the destruction of the Juni- 
per in the neighbourhood would ensure the 
Hgwtborn remaining free of the disease. We 
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have little experimental evidence on the 
action of sprays with this fungus, but prob¬ 
ably spraying the Hawthorn with Bordeaux 
mixture twice during the month of May would 
reduce to a considerable extent the attack of 
the fungus.] 

Deutzias in the garden.— The Deutzias 
are flowering with me unusually well in the 
open this season, although it is but seldom 
they give one any reason for disappointment 
iri this respect. The newer varieties raised by 
M. Lemoine are, as a rule, great acquisitions, 
and form good garden plants. The Deutzia 
is so much employed for forcing that too few 
people are acquainted with its hardiness, and 
these should attempt some of the newer forms 
in their gardens, in a sheltered position, lest 
late May frosts should injure the bloom, al¬ 
though it is not so tender as one might 
assume. The variety named carminata has 
been beautiful with me, associated with an 
Aquilegia of a deeper shade, and a plant of 
Geranium Endressi in front.— S. A., Scot¬ 
land. 

The Sweet Buok-eye (^seulus flava).— 
This is just now (the middle of May) a promi¬ 
nent object in several medium-sized gardens. 
The tree has a reputation of not flowering 
freely, but I think this to a great extent is a 
question of soil. It seems very free if the 
subsoil is of a sandy or gravelly nature. As 
stated above, it is certainly not a striking 
flower—a dull rather than a clear bright yel¬ 
low—but it makes a shapely if small tree, and 
it its best is a pleasing feature. I saw a 
group of plants at the end of a glade the 
other day that struck me as rather a happy 
combination—viz., a shapely tree of the ^Es- 
culus in the background, flanked on either 
?ide by Laburnum, and faced with a bold 
group of Cytisus. The tree is a native of the 
southern parts of the United States, and 
was introduced some 150 years ago. In con¬ 
nection with its propagation, it may be noted 
that budding is resorted to, because plants 
raised from seed vary considerably in the 
colour of the flowers, but 1 have only noticed 
a very trifling dissimilarity. The tree is qf 
very dense habit, and forms a very agreeable 
3hade in hot summers.—E. B. S. 

Rhododendron laotoum.— There is a close 

resemblance between this Chinese Rhododen¬ 
dron and the Himalayan R. Falconeri. In 
babit of grow th, size, and character of foliage, 
form of flower-head, and shape of flowers, 
they are very much alike. Still, there are 
good-enough differences to satisfy both gar¬ 
deners and botanists, and it is likely that R. 
’acteum will in time become at least as popu¬ 
lar in gardens as R. Falconeri is. The latter 
s the largest-leaved species of Rhododendron 
known ; we have 6een on young plants of it 
in Cornwall leaves which were almost leather¬ 
like in texture, and measured 18 inches in 
length and 8 inches in width. Where the 
conditions are favourable, it forms an enor¬ 
mous bush, with hundreds of stout branches, 
3very one of which will produce a large head 
)f creamy-white flowers. R. lacteum has 
been in cultivation since 1888, when it was 
raised in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, from 
teeds sent home by the missionary botanist, 
Abbe Delavay. It first flowered in France in 
1908, the first recorded instance of its flower¬ 
ing in this country being in April last year, 
when a large bush of it, about twenty years 
ild, in the garden of Mr. F. D. Godman, 
South Lodge, Horsham, produced some fine 
flower-heads. This plant had leaves 8 inches 
long and 3 inches wide, glabrous above, rusty 
hair beneath; the beads of flowers were 
about 8 inches across, and densely packed, as 
'n R. Falconeri, and the flowers were bell, 
vhaped, 2\ inches wide, white, with a blotch 
•>f crimson at the base. It is possible that 
this species will prove to be hardier here than 
R. Falconeri, which is not happy out-of-doors 
in the British Islands, except in those parts 
where there is little frost in winter.— The 
Field. 

Potentllla frutloosa.— Even in hot, dry 
mils this pretty little Rosaceous elirub will 
oroduce its golden-yellow flowers throughout 
the hottest part of the summer. It forms a 
dense-growing bush, from 18 inches to a yard 
in height, the numerous branches being fur¬ 
nished with pinnate leaves, which are clothed 


on the under-surface with silky hairs. The 
flowers are each an inch or a little 
more in diameter, and a succession is kept 
up for a long time. For the front part of 
tho shrubbery, or as a rockwork shrub, this 
Potentilla is well suited, as it is by no means 
of an aggressive nature. The Hew Hand 
List contains five shrubby species of Poten¬ 
tilla, but this is decidedly the best of them 
all. In a state of nature it is widely distri¬ 
buted in the northern hemisphere, and is re¬ 
garded as a true native of Britain. It is 
readily increased from seeds, which germi¬ 
nate freely. 

Rhododendron campylocarpum.— Though 
introduced from the Sikkim Himalayas about 
sixty years ago, and first flowered in this 
country in 1856, Rhododendron campylocar¬ 
pum was, until the last few years, an uncom¬ 
mon species. It has under cultivation proved 
to be hardier than several other Himalayan 
species, and is one of those that do well 
out-of-doors at Kew. Rhododendron campy¬ 
locarpum flowers well when not more than a 
yard high, the blossoms, which are arranged 
in a loose head or cluster, being individually 
from 2 inches to 3 inches across the mouth, 
and of a pale yellow colour. This species 
bears in foliage a good deal of resemblance to 
R. Thomsoni. Good examples of Rhododen¬ 
dron campylocarpum may be grown in pots, 
the fact that they flower freely in a compara¬ 
tively small state being greatly in their favour 
for this mode of culture. 


Blgnonla capreolata.— This is the hardiest 
of the Bignonias—in fact, it is the only one 
that can be regarded as an outdoor climber in 
most parts of the country. Even then a warm 
wall is essential to the production of a good 
crop of blossoms. Borne examples flowering 
in pots were noted at the Horticultural Hall 
an June 6th. The nearly-allied Tecomas are 
often confounded with the Bignonias, the 
flowers of the hardy members of both genera 
being of much the same colour. Of the 
Tecomas two species are hardy—namely, the 
North American Tecoma radicans and the 
Chinese Tecoma grandiflora. Both species 
have pinnate leaves, and for both full ex¬ 
posure to the sun is necessary in order to in¬ 
duce them to flower well. When trained to & 
wall these Tecomas attach themselves thereto 
by means of aerial roots, after the manner of 
Ivy. In both of these the blooms are borne 
in terminal racemes, and, when flowering 
freely, they form a very striking feature. 
They can be very readily increased by means 
af root-cuttings.—X. 


The Southern Blaok New (Viburnum rufi- 
iulum).—This is said to sometimes attain a 
height of 40 feet, with a trunk 18 inches in 
diameter. The leaves, each 3 inches long 
and 1£ inches wide, when mature, are 
iark, lustrous green, and smooth above, 
lull and pale below, with more or 
less dull, reddish toraentum adhering 
l x> the veinlets. The white flowers are pro- 
luced in broad, compound corymbs, and 
usually open about June 8th, although this 
/ear it is in full flower on May 27ih. This, 
lowever, is abnormal, as the extraordinary 
tropical heat for the past two weeks has 
brought many things into bloom here at the 
ind of May which are not normally in bloom 
before June 1st. The oblong, bright blue 
irimrose fruits, on reddish stems, ripen at 
he end of September and October, but are 
lot produced abundantly. Viburnum rufi- 
lulum occurs in a wild state from southern 
Illinois to Florida, but, although geographi¬ 
cally partial to the Southern United States 
n a wild state, it is perfectly hardy at 
lochester on a well-drained southern expo- 
mre, and in its showy flower clusters and 
leep green, lustrous leaves, it is a very orna- 
nental subject.— John Dunbar, in Florists' 
Exchange. 

Rhododendron pr»cox.-.Mention of this Rhodo- 
lendron in some of tho recent numbers of Gardening 
llustrated reminds one of the raiser thereof, the 
'ate Mr. Isaac Davie, of Orm^kirk. In alluding to 
ibe popularity of R. praeeox, Mr. Davis often referred 
:o the fact that when submitted to the Flora! Com. 
nittce of the Royal Horticultural Society in the 
pring of 1861 this variety only receded a commenda- 
; ion. This is by no means the only Rhododendron 
or which we are indebted to Mr. Davla for the 
iender variety Davisi, a hybrid between R. lavani- 
ura and R.rotus\im,was for Some years much mown 
though it is now uncommon. * 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GIANT GROUNDSELS 
(Senecio). 

This is the day of the Giant Groundsels. 
We see them everywhere, and often not well 
placed. They are really handsome, and 
worth a place by pool or stream, or in the 
shrubbery. They are not of our own day 
only, because I remember the late Mr. 
McNab, curator at Edinburgh, showing me 
his large Groundsels, of which ho was proud 
and grew so well, as he did everything else. 
The popular present kinds are those that 
come to us from China by the gains of Mr. 
Wilson, for which we ought to be grateful. 

R. 

-Despite the fact that the genus Senecio 

is a large and comprehensive one, only a 
limited number are worthy of being 
grown in the garden. Too large for 
inclusion in the ordinary border, the 
more handsome of the perennial kinds 
are especially valuable for massing in wet 
ground near to lake or pond, and, indeed, 


be classed as one of the finest plants of recent . 
introduction. The flower-heads, which arc 
of a rich orange-yellow colour, are some I 
3 inches across, and produced with consider¬ 
able profusion during the summer and autumn 
months. The handsome heart-shaped leaves 
are each frequently as much as a foot across, j 
the leaf-tuft, as shown in the picture, rising 
to a height of 2 feet. The plant at flowering- | 
time is abut 4 feet in height, and whilst form¬ 
ing a striking feature at a hundred yards, | 
! loses nothing by a close inspection. Native 
of China. 

S. Doronicum (Leopard’s Bane). — A 
dwarf-growing species, and an early bloomer, 
the plant flowering usually in May and June. 
The rather fleshy or thick leaves form a 
spreading cushion-like tuft near the earth. 
Height, 2 feet; flowers golden-yellow\ A de¬ 
sirable border plant of easy culture, and 
readily increased by division. Native 
I Southern Europe. 

Senecio japonicus.—A very handsome 
species, not often seen in gardens in good 
condition. The plant is also known as Ery- 
| throchoete palmatifida, and, well grown, the 
deeply-divided leafage is very striking. 
Height, 3 feet to 4 feet; flower-heads rich 
I yellow. Splendid bog plant. Japan. 

Senecio macrophyllus (Ligularia).— 


was introduced in 1872, and by reason of its 
distinctness was quickly in demand. 

Senecio tanguticus.— A Chinese species 
of recent introduction, best suited, perhaps, 
to the wild garden, where ample room is at 
disposal. The flower-heads are small and 
numerous, the foliage much divided. Height, 
6 feet. 

Senecio Veitchianus.—A valuable sp:cies 
recently introduced from China. The plant 
forms a huge spreading tuft of cordate leaves 
from which the tall Eremurus-like inflores¬ 
cences issue, the bright yellow blossoms be¬ 
ing arranged in a close columnar spike. 
Height, 5 feet or more. A true bog plant of 
considerable merit. 

Senecio Wilsonianus.—T his species has 
the same handsome leaf growth as the last, 
but differs in the rich golden-yellow colour 
of the flower-heads, the greater freedom of 
flowering, and the stalked character of the 
flowers, which on the lower portion of the 
I inflorescence assumes a branching habit, 
for planting near pond or stream or in the 
wild garden it has, probably, no equal in the 
fine effect produced. 

S. sagittifolius and S. Sarracenicus, 
the latter having white heads of flowers, are 
other species worthy of note. 

All the perennial kinds are readily in- 



A group of Senecio Clivorum. 


in these and similar positions are 6een to the 
best advantage. For grouping in similar 
positions in the w r oodland or wild garden, foi 
providing a distant effect in the rougher 
parts of the bog garden, or for adorning the 
raised banks of rivulet or stream—anyw-here, 
indeed, where a deep, moist soil and ample 
room provide the rightful home for such 
plants. It matters not whether the group be 
composed of such as S. Clivorum, with its 
lax corymbs of golden-yellow flowers, or of 
those still newer kinds, S. Veitchianus and 
S. Wilsonianus, both of which have Eremu- 
rus-liko inflorescences springing from huge 
tufts of cordate leaves, and attaining to 6 feet 
or 8 feet in height, these unique Groundsels 
possess a grandeur all their own, and are 
worthy the attention of all who engage in 
picturesque gardening. The chief items of 
culture are already noted—viz., assured 
moisture and deep soils. These, indeed, aro 
essential to their welfare, and those who 
would sec these handsome subjects in per¬ 
fection should not overlook the fact. 

The following are the most valuable, and 
tho majority are of recent introduction : — 

S. Clivorum.—A glance at the illustration 
which accompanies these notes will in the 
best possible manner convey all that is neces¬ 
sary to the intelligent reader as to the 
effectiveness of this fine subject when grouped 
in a free manner, and, without doubt, it may 
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Among the older species this and the last- 
named arc certainly the most striking, and, 
if planted in wet ground, capable of produc¬ 
ing an almost unique effect. The foliage is 
of a bold, imposing character, and the plant 
attains to 6 feet high. Caucasus. 

Senecio tulcher.— A perfectly unique 
species from Uruguay, and, as such, well de¬ 
serving the attention of the gardener. The 
plant as usually seen grows about feet 
high, the stems terminated by a corymbose 
head of reddish-purple flowers, the disc being 
yellow. The fleshy leaves are produced in 
spreading tufts, and are of large size. To 
be seen at its best, the plant should be grown 
in large groups or in bed3 alone. Rarely, if 
ever, producing 6eeds in this country, and. 
generally speaking, a shy-seeding subject, and 
one not satisfactorily increased by the ordi¬ 
nary methods of division, the species may be 
increased to almost any extent by means of 
root cuttings, which should be inserted dur¬ 
ing the winter months in a frame in the 
greenhouse. If this be done, and the young 
plants grown on in pots for a while, trans- i 
ferring them in May to the open ground, a j 
fine plant will bo built up for flowering the | 
following year. To maintain a good flower¬ 
ing stock of plants, the species Bhould be j 
raised periodically from root cuttiDgs, and I ! 
kuow of no late summer-floweriug perennial 
more worthy of this special care. The plant I 


creased by root cuttings, and, S. pulcher ex¬ 
cepted, by 6eeds and division of the root tuft. 

E. H. Jenkin«. 


Gladiolus tristla.— Three large clumps of 
this Gladiolus have been so beautiful for the 
past month that I feel impelled to write a few 
lines concerning them. This species shows 
great variation. In Nicholson’s “Dictionary 
of Gardening” the three upper segments of 
the flow ers are said to be spotted with minute 
reddish-brown dots, and the height is given 
as 1 foot. This form is unknown to me. Mr. 
W. Watson, writing on the plant, says: “G. 
tristis is very variable. It is said to vary 
in the colour of the flowers from pure white 
to almost wholly purple.” The form I grow, 
however, is a clear, pale, sulphur-yellow, and 
unspotted. This is sometimes known as G. 
tristis concolor or 6ulphurcus. 1 have recom¬ 
mended many friends to procure it, but the 
corms sent have invariably produced flowers 
with a band of purplish-black stretching up 
the centre of the tlireo upper petals, 60 it 
appears that nurserymen do not possess the 
clear sulphur form, which is far superior to 
the banded variety. Though a native of 
Natal, it is perfectly hardy in the south-west, 
even when planted only 3 inches beneath the 
surface, and entirely unprotected by mulch- 
in£. This charming Gladiolus is seldom met 
with except in Devon and Cornwall, but it 
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merits extended culture. The leaves are 
Rush-like, and, when cut horizontally, show 
a section like a cross in form. They are about 
3 feet in length, and have withered by the 
middle of July. After twilight has 6et in the 
blossoms become delightfully fragrant, and 
a large clump will exhale quite a Mag¬ 
nolia-like perfume after dark on still 
nights. With me the flower-spikes at¬ 
tain a height of 3 feet or upwards, 
but in the late Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden, 
where the soil is heavier, and in another near 
Truro, they are 4 feet high or more, while 
from four to five flowers, all of which are ex¬ 
panded simultaneously, and which each 
measure 3£ inches in diameter, are borne on 
strong scapes. It increases very rapidly by 
bulblets and also by seed, and where the seed- 
pods are not removed, numbers of seedlings 
rnay be seen rising from the ground around 
the parent clumps. It is a most valuable 
species, since it is by far the earliest of its 
family to flower, often being in full bloom 
in the south-west by the middle of April, 
long before the so-oalled early Gladioli of 
The Bride type are in flower.—S. W. F. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Cyclamens among Ferns.— For the simple 
reason that C. neapolitanum retains its 
foliage in a fairly fresh condition throughout 
the winter, no matter how inclement the 
weather may be, I have always considered it 
worth growing for its leaf beauty alone. 
In a time of very hard frost the leaves lop 
down to the soil, and look dead, but no 
sooner does the weather change than they 
recover their pristine freshness, showing ab¬ 
solutely no trace of the ordeal through which 
they have passed. It is this marvellous power 
of recovery which renders this Cyclamen 
capable of exercising a potent effect in the 
flower garden during the dull months of the 
year. “An Amateur of Hardy Flowers” is, 
however,' justified in assuming that under 
such circumstances the floral display might 
not be so great. I have grown this Cyclamen 
in rather dense shade, and found that the 
leaves come large, and although, as “An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers” observes, the 
flowers, coming at the time when Ferns are 
in full leaf, would be in a great measure 
hidden, there would be a succession of ver¬ 
dure, which alone would be a gain, for it 
must be admitted that the fernery in winter 
lias a bare appearance. Even the evergreen 
kinds are apt to look rusty after the turn of 
the year. Has “An Amateur” ever tried 
the winter-blooming C. Coum and C. 
Atkinsi? These commence to bloom with the 
Snowdrop, and finish when the Ferns are 
coming freely into growth. In March and 
April they form a most enjoyable feature. I 
have had them with hundreds of expanded 
blooms on a carpet of fresh green foliage, the 
daintily-formed little blossoms looking very 
happy in the spring eunshine. What about 
the winter-blooming Crocuses, such as Im- 
perati, vitellinus, etc.? They begin to ex¬ 
pand in February, and would, therefore, form 
fitting company for the Snowdrop, Cycla¬ 
men, and Aconite. It seems to me that the 
hardy fernery might be a source of joy long 
before the Ferns think of again starting into 
life. 

Roof and wall gardening.— It is to be 
hoped that this form of gardening will in the 
future be more in evidence. I have a shed 
nearly 100 feet long, covered with galvanised 
iron, but I should hesitate about covering it 
with soil. Whether the iron could be covered 
with something that would permanently 
guard it against injury, I cannot sav, but 
unless I was quite sure I should not care to 
risk the experiment. With tiled roofs the 
case is entirely different, and I never come 
across a tiled 6lied but I feel I should like to 
plant something on it. Many of your readers 
must have seen the common Houseleek and 
the Stonecrop growing in this way in country 
districts. Cottagers in my young days had a 
very simple way of establishing these things. 
They made up a mixture of clay and cow- 
dung, which, of course, stuck to the tiles and 
lield the plant®. I remember an old building, 
the low roof of which was to a large extent 
covered with Stonecrop, which when in bloom 


vvns very pretty. There are many spe¬ 
cies of Sedum and Sempervivum which could 
as easily be established in this way as the 
common species. Several dozens of them 
might be grown on a roof or wall. Some 
Sempervivuras, euch as stoloniferum, Verloti, 
Comolli, violaceum, and pyrenaicum, are os 
free-growing and enduring as the common 
tectorura, and I believe that the smallcr- 
habited cobweb kinds, such as arachnoideum 
and Laggeri would do very well. I would 
strongly urge your readers who may have 
the facilities to give this form of gardening a 
trial. If I had a wall I should certainly do 
so. 

Phlox AMtENA has been delightful with me 
this season. Last autumn I divided my 
plants, planting rather close, the result being 
a solid mass of bloom, which was very effec¬ 
tive. My experience of this Phlox is that the 
best results come from biennial division, but 
probably much depends on the nature of the 
soil. 

Gillexia trifoliata.— In what is termed 
good soil, and with plenty of moisture at the 
roots, this Gillenia is likely to- make a finer 
growth than in soil that becomes very dry in 
summer. It is, however, as a drought-resist¬ 
ing plant that I consider it so valuable. It 
appears to have wonderful powers of resist¬ 
ance to extremes of heat and drought, and 
it is one of those things that can safely be 
grown on the let-alone principle. l’ut a 
plant in the ground in the proper way, and at 
the right time, and you may say it will be 
there in twenty years’ time, always provided 
it has a certain amount of light and air. 
We have not a great number of herbaceous 
plants of which so much can be said. For 
the woodland garden it is invaluable, and I 
should 6ay would do in the Grass, but strong 
plants would have to be used, so that a good 
start was made. 

Primula Sieboldi. —Although of easy cul¬ 
ture, and increasing with freedom under 
favourable conditions, this Japan Primrose 
is apt to deteriorate, and even die out. The 
grower is puzzled to find that a season of 
ood growth and abundant bloom is imme- 
iately followed by loss of vigour. The rea¬ 
son is not far to seek. This Primrose makes 
an abundance of roots near the surface, and, 
as we are pretty well certain to get a spell of 
heat and drought before the foliage dies 
down, the crowns are crippled; they dry off 
before they have had time to store up the 
necessary vitality for the following year. 
The remedy is a good soaking before the soil 
becomes dust-dry. There is also a tendency 
on the part of tne crowns to work upwards, 
so that to a certain extent they become ex¬ 
posed. A top-dressing annually of leaf-soil 
will guarantee their safety. 

J. Cornhill. 


EARLY FLOWERING LILIES. 
Among the Lilies that flow'er during the 
early part of the season, those that belong to 
the upright-flowered section are very freely 
represented. The Siberian Lilium dauricum 
or davuricum, and its numerous garden forms 
—often classed under the head of Lilium um- 
bellatum—are very showy, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, under the influence*of a burning sun, 
such as that experienced this year, they soon 
lose their brightness, and their orange-red 
petals assume a somewhat dingy hue. These 
Lilies will thrive in an ordinary herbaceous 
border, while, what is more, they differ from 
many other Lilies, inasmuch as they will 
flower the first season after planting. This 
feature is always most pronounced in the 
case of those Lilies that produce a great 
number of roots from the base of the stem, as 
these serve to support the foliage and flowers, 
whereas the different kinds in which the stem 
roots are wanting, or but sparingly produced, 
have to depend upon the roots from the 
bottom of the bulb, which frequently take 
two or three seasons to become thoroughly 
established after removal. 

These remarks apply to other members of 
the same section as L. dauricum—namely, 
the small-growing L. elegans or Thunbergi- 
anum, which is represented by a great num¬ 
ber of varieties. Some of these commence to 
bloom as early, or nearly so, as the dauricum 
forms, while others are a good deal later. In 


the colour of the flowers and other particulars 
these varieties of L. elegans also vary to a 
considerable extent. After L. dauricum has 
lost its freshness come other members of this 
section, including Lilium bulbiferum, the true 
form of which is not often met with. As 
implied by the specific name, one of its dis¬ 
tinguishing features is the presence of small 
bulbils in the axils of the leaves. The 
flower-heads are of a more open nature than 
those of L. dauricum, while the individual 
blossoms are of a brighter tint. They also 
Inst fresh for a longer period than the others. 
Lilium croeeum, another of the upright- 
flowered race, is the old Orange Lily, a 
favourite with cottagers in many parts of the 
country. In colour the flowers are of a warm 
reddish-orange, and, from their firm texture, 
they last well. Lilium Szovitzianum, also 
one of the earliest of Lilies, differs markedly 
from the preceding, inasmuch as it is not 
seen at its beat till it has become thoroughly 
established—say, two or three years from the 
time of planting. Once established in a good 
loamy soil, L. Szovitzianum is a noble Lily, 
that will reach a height of 4 feet to 6 feet, or 
even more. The flowers, usually disposed in 
a narrow pyramidal-shaped head, are ench 
about 4 inches across, the segments of a thick 
wax-like nature, and regularly recurved. Like 
the Martagons, to which it belongs, the 
flowers are drooping. Others of the Marta- 
on class that may be included with early- 
ow 'ring Lilies are L. pyrenaicum, which 
has been with me for 6ome years, the earliest 
of all to unfold its blossoms. Known some¬ 
times as the yellow Turk’s Cap Lily, it grows 
about 2 feet high, the stem being densely 
clothed with narrow leaves. The blossoms, 
which are freely produced, are small, regu¬ 
larly reflexed, and in colour yellow, dotted 
with brown. The flowers have a heavy, un¬ 
pleasant smell, which prevents their use in a 
room. This same feature also prevails, but 
to a less extent, in L. pomponium, usually 
listed in catalogues as L. pomponium veruin. 
It grows from 3 feet to 4 f$et in height, and 
bears deep scarlet, regularly reflexed blos¬ 
soms. The exceedingly graceful, slender- 
growing L. tenuifolium, with deep scarlet 
flowers, is also entitled to rank with early- 
flowering Lilies, and so, I should say, is the 
comparatively new Golden Gleam, which was 
given an award of merit at the Temple Show. 
Lilium carniolicum is somewhat in the way 
of L. pomponium, but it is a much inferior 
plant, the flowers being of a comparatively 
dull red colour. 

As the flowering season of the different 
Lilies overlaps each other, it is difficult to 
draw any hard-and-fast line, but as a rule 
the above may be taken as among the earliest 
to bloom. X. 

MIGNONETTE IN THE GARDEN. 
Among the attractions of the open garden, 
one of the best*is a bed of Mignonette. In 
one large garden I had charge of for many 
years I had to cover the surface of some large 
Rose-beds near the mansion with Mignonette. 
Some may 6ay : “ How can Mignonette be 
sown in a Rose-bed?” My method was to 
sow, at the end of April, a given number of 
4'inch pots with a kind that gave the most 
perfume, placing the pots in a cold-pit. When 
large enough, these were planted out among 
the Roses, when they quickly covered the 
surface of the beds. In some gardens it is 
difficult to get Mignonette to grow by sowing 
it in the open, and m soils deficient of lime all 
the more so. It is astonishing the space that 
can bo covered when a few pots of good, 
healthy plants are planted out 2 feet apart 
in suitable soil. There is a considerable dif¬ 
ference in the scent of some kinds of Mig¬ 
nonette compared with others. Undoubtedly 
great improvements have been made in size 
and colour, often at the expense of scent. No 
one can deny this when he sees many kinds 
growing side by side. I have often heard 
people say they could see no difference in 
the colour of various Mignonettes. In a 
large trial the kinds are most diversified in 
height, spreading habit, and scent, as well as 
colour. For the open garden a kind that 
grows freely is more useful than the varieties 
that are dwarf and sturdy. These latter give 
enormous spikes, but do not branch much. 
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For cutting, a free-growing, well-branched 
kind is the beet. I have found in late autumn 
Mignonette of the greatest value to fill vases 
in the house. When tall and branching, Mig¬ 
nonette is excellent when cut in good big 
branches, placing them in the vases alone. 
In this way it is far more beautiful than when 
cut in small bits or used with other flowers. 
Miles’s Hybrid Spiral has much to recom¬ 
mend it, and is still hard to beat. The 
Golden Queen types many admire, while the 
Machet types, of which Bismarck and others 
are forms, are splendid for pots. 

Dorset. 

COLLINSIA BICOLOR. 
Californian annuals in their own country 
naturally sow themselves in autumn, and the 
plants are stronger than if spring-sown. In 
our country it is not so easy to do that, be¬ 
cause some of them will not endure our win- 


garden Dahlias are, for those who like natu¬ 
ral flowers, the beautiful singles, especially 
some of the named varieties. It is but need¬ 
ful with them to keep the decaying flowers 
hard cut off to keep up a long succession of 
bloom of a singularly beautiful kind. Next 
to these come the small-flowered Pompons, 
really most effective as garden plants.—A. D. 

ANNUAL DIANTHUSES. 

These are beautiful border plants, and 
serviceable also for cutting. During the last 
few years the strains have been greatly im¬ 
proved, and some of the double-flowered 
varieties are very fine, though the single 
flowers have many admirers. At one time I 
had to supply large quantities of cut flowers, 
and I devoted a border 60 feet long and 
7 feet wide to Dianthuses. The seeds were 
sown early in the spring, the plants were 
put out in their summer quarters at the end 


flowers bright scarlet. For cutting, the 
Heddewigi varieties, both single and double- 
flowered, are the best. Heddewigi atro- 
purpureus, dark red; H. diadematus, 
various colours; II. hybridus, various, are 
all double-flowered. Lucifer is also a fine 
double orange-scarlet in colour. Queen of 
Holland, pure white; Eastern Queen, 
mauve; Crimson Belle, crimson-lake ; 
Salmon Queen, salmon; Snowdrift, white ; 
marginatus, very dark red, are all large- 
flowered, first-class varieties. G. G. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of hoeing.—I had, owing to absence from 
home, not seen my garden for a fortnight prior to 
Sunday last. I then found that my gardener had 
been afraid to do any hoeing, as he was under the 
impression that it would increase the effect of the 
drought. I am under the impression that he ought to 
have hoed because of the drought, and. if I am rijaiht 
in this, 1 should much like to show him something 


Fart of a group of Collinsia bicolor sown in September. 
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ters; but when they do, it is wise to sow 
them in autumn, as their beauty and vigour 
are greater. The one that succeeds best 
with me is the one here show r n, but another 
one, C. verna, which will not do unless sown 
in autumn, is an extremely beautiful plant. 

Carden Dahlias.— I note, on page 339, a 
statement that Cactus Dahlias are “still in 
the ascendant.” If that is intended to con¬ 
vey the impression that they are so, or are 
best for garden decoration, it would be 
wrong. But probably the writer referred to 
the position of the Cactus Dahlia at exhibi¬ 
tions, where it is, unfortunately, the case 
that these do get encouragement’ far beyond 
their merits as garden flowers. Indeed, there 
is no section of Dahlias—not even the large, 
round-flowered shows and fancies—which do 
not make a better display in a garden than 
these Cactus forms do. But the best of all 


of May, and they commenced to flower early 
in July, continuing to do so until frost cut 
them down ; and sometimes I was able to 
gather blooms almost as late as Christmas. 
Those who possess any surplus plants 
after putting out those they require in the 
flower garden, should prepare a border in 
the vegetable garden, if one is not available 
elsewhere, and fill it with Dianthuses. They 
delight in a rich-rooting medium, but all 
manure put in at this season must be well 
rotted. The plants should be put out quite 
1 foot apart each way, as, when well grown, 
they branch out freely. Until the appear¬ 
ance of the flower-buds nothing need be done 
beyond watering, when required, and de¬ 
stroying weeds ; but directly the first flower- 
buds form feeding should commence. Weak 
doses of clear soot-w'ater must be given 
alternately with liquid-manure. 

Some good varieties.— Tom Thumb Bril¬ 
liant is an excellent dwarf variety, the 


I about It in print to convince him. The soli is stiff in 
places; in other places light, but not sandy.—T. E. L. 

[Whether the surface soil be baked by hot 
sun and drying winds, or beaten down firmly 
by heavy rains, it is beneficial to plants to 
stir the surface when it can bo done. A 
loose surface soil is of great importance to 
the cultivation of plants, and particularly is 
it conducive to the prosperity of young ones. 
The man w f ho wields the hoe does not merely 
chop off the weeds—he stirs the soil as 
deeply as he can consistent with the char- 
j aoter of the crop it is bearing. When the 
surface soil is loosened to the depth of even 
1 inch or 2 inches only, the operation tends 
! to the admission of air and moisture. Air 
| can penetrate freely, and heavy rains can 
pass into the soil readily, both tending to 
raise the temparature and add fertility to 
the earth. It is remarkable that though soil 
when loosened is advantageous in communi¬ 
cating a higher temperature, and also mois- 
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ture to the roots of the plants, yet in the 
beat of summer, plants growing in such soil 
suffer leas from excess of heat or want of 
rain than do others when the so.l has not 
been loosened. This will be found to be the 
case also, but to a less degree, with plants in 
pots.- The soil is best stirred when it is in 
a dry state, or nearly so. To hoe weeds dur¬ 
ing a wet summer is labour lost, for if left 
upon the ground they sopn throw out roots 
and attach themselves again to the soil. It 
is best to hand-weed, pulling them up roots 
and all and shaking the soil from the roots. 
Plants in |lots, ns already slated, arc greatly 
benefited by surface stirrings, which tend to 
keep the soil open and porous, and nssist 
aeration ; tho surface does not become snd- 
denod and produce a green growth or be¬ 
come sour. This is ‘ why the florist w ho 
grows his Carnations, Picotees, Auriculas, 
etc., in pots always makes a strong point of 
frequently stirring the surface soil in the 
case of subjects that are well established in 
the pots. Beds of choice flowers are also im¬ 
proved in appearance, and the plants helped 
in development by stirring the surface soil 
in dry weather.] 

Violet-leaves diseased.-Would you tell irir, 
through your paper, the reason for the enclosed 
leaves having the thick knots on? They were like it 
when they were brought from the nursery last Sep¬ 
tember, and were grown in a frame for the winter, 
but I only get a few blooms from them. It lias not 
attacked the double ones at all.—.7. Cook. 

[The Violet-leaves are attacked by the fun¬ 
gus Urocystis violte, which is producing the 
swelling on the petioles and veins, and is now 
fruiting, and forming masses of black 6pores. 
The best plan would be to destroy the plants 
completely, or at least to pick off and burn 
all the diseased leaves. "We have frequently 
noticed that, once the disease starts in a 
plant, there is little doubt that it will reap¬ 
pear in the same plant in the next year. De¬ 
struction should be immediate and thorough, 
so as to prevent the germination of the 
flpores, which are being produced abundantly 
now.] 

Transplanting In dry weather.— During 
a long dry time a difficulty is sometimes ex¬ 
perienced in the transplanting of many small 
things in the garden. Particularly docs this 
apply to biennials, such ns Canterbury Bells, 
and in the case of Wallflowers also, which 
in mjiny gardens are still in tho seed beds. 
To allow them to remain means that the 
plants will grow weak and spindly, so that 
it is better for them to be shifted, and so 
avoid this state of things. Where there are’ 
many plants to be dealt with it is not an 
easy matter to prevent them being checked 
in their growth when removed in dry 
weather. But it seems to mo that this is 
the less of two evils, and rather than let them 
spoil in the seedling stage, a bed should 
be prepared for them to which they may be 
shifted, each plant having enough room for 
proper development. Tho bed must, of 
course, be properly prepared, and the plants 
watered until it is seen they haye got hold 
somewhat. Much time will l*p saved if 
arrangements can be made to plaice over the 
bed some light material, such as' a sheet or 
net, to ward off the glare of the sun ; and 
where this course is adopted it will be found 
that though removal may retard their pro¬ 
gress for a time, they will eventually be all 
the better for such removal.- Woodbast- 
WICK. 

Perennial Phloxes. —Growers of perennial 
Phloxes do not always appreciate the neces¬ 
sity for reducing the number of shoots on a 
clump. Whenever plants have gone for a 
few years without being divided it is surpris¬ 
ing what ground they will cover to the 
detriment of other things, and it is at. this 
date a good plan to examine each clump and 
cut away all thin and weakly growth, re¬ 
taining only the stronger shoots. Phloxes 
spread so rapidly that it is a great mistake 
to let them go for more than a couple of 
years without thoroughly overhauling them. 
Home varieties grow so fast as to need divid¬ 
ing more frequently than others, if anything 
like order in the borders is aimed at. Much 
may be done for Phloxes just now by 
mulching about the roots with some half- 
rotted manure or in administering liquid- 
manure from time to time.— Derby. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE FINAL POTTING OF MARKET 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A grower of market Chryeanthemuma must 
add to his collection each year the novelties 
that are most likely to find favour with the 
flower-loving public, and bo prepared to dis¬ 
card old and less meritorious sorts. Senti¬ 
ment is of little use when growing Chrysan¬ 
themums for market. It is useless to con¬ 
tinue to grow the old sorts that were favoured 
years ago, for to do so is to court failure. Al¬ 
though old and loss meritorious 6orts are re¬ 
commended to be discarded, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that among the older kinds exception 
may be made in favour of a few sorts that 
arc still very popular for some reason or 
another. Generally speaking, it is the newer 
sorts that are going to command success. If 
proof of this fact were needed, a visit to any 
of our leading flower markets during the 
flowering period in autumn and winter would 
convince any prejudiced grower who might 
be disposed to question what is here stated. 
The best prices are obtained for the newer 
and better sorts, and if good culture is re¬ 
presented in the blooms offered for sale, these 
invariably realise good prices. A grower of 
market flowers, if ho understands his busi¬ 
ness thoroughly, is always on the look-out for 
new kinds that possess some novel or striking 
tone of colour, and the form of the flowers, 
and their capacity for travelling without be¬ 
coming bruised or damaged, are points that 
should weigh with a grower on the look-out 
for promising novelties. Of course, white 
Chrysanthemums are always in demand. 

It is already late for final potting. Still, 
to those who grow their Chrysanthemums to 
sell the resulting blooms as cut flowers, there 
is now the chance of acquiring plants of the 
better novelties as well as the better ©orts of 
proved merit. If these plants be purchased 
from the specialist forthwith, and be potted 
up without delay, there is no reason why a 
good crop of blo-ssoms should not be obtained 
this year, and an excellent supply of stock be 
ensured for the succeeding year. At this 
season, as a rule, the specialists have quite a 
large number of plants of many of the novel¬ 
ties and good things that they would not re¬ 
fuse a reasonable offer for, and this is the 
enterprising grower’s opportunity. The 
chances are that the whole of the plants 
would be in 3-inch pots, and if these be 
potted up into 8-inch or 9-incb pots, placing 
either two or three plants in each of the 
larger pots, and finally potting with more 
than ordinary care, such specimens would 
render a good account of themselves during 
the autumn and winter months. So soon as 
the plants become established in their flower¬ 
ing pots, they should be pinched back once, 
which will cause them to develop several new 
shoots, and thus ensiire a better display of 
flowers later on in ^he year. The plants 
should be grown on td.the terminal buds, and 
be disbudded to one bud on each shoot. The 
result derived from this treatment of the 
plants is usually very satisfactory. 

Of the better market kinds, white kinds 
are represented by Mrs. Roots (Oetober-No- 
vember), Esme Reed (October-November), 
Mrs. Norman Davis (November), Miss F. 
Collier and White Countess (September- 
October). Of coloured sorts the following are 
worth growing: Baldock’s Crimson, deep red 
(December), Sir Frank Crisp, chestnut-red (Oc¬ 
tober-November), December Gold, rich yel¬ 
low (late November-December), Mile. J. De 
la Crousse, 6almon-pink (November), R. F. 
Felton, orange-yellow (November), Tom Ed¬ 
wards, yellow (October), Bessie Evans, pale 
pink (December), Felton’s Favourite, white 
(October-November), David Ingamels, yellow 
(October-November), Edith Jameson,creamy- 
white, overlaid pink (November), Alice 
Lemon, pink (November), Geo. Milehara ’08, 
yellow (October - November), Phosphores¬ 
cence, bronze (November), Polypheme, yel¬ 
low (December), Nora Reilly, pale yellow 
(November), Mabel Roberts, pink (Septem- 
ber-October), Betty Spark, pink (September), 
Thorp’s Christmas Rose, rose-pink (Christ¬ 
mas), Clara Vferniim, chestnut crimson (No¬ 


vember), and Mrs. J. Wynn, pink and white 
(November). 

A few good single-flowered kinds are : Mrs. 
W. Buckingham, salmon-pink (November), 
Joan Edwards, pink (November), Mrs. Tres- 
ham Gilbey, yellow (sport from Edith 
Pagram) (November), Mrs. W. Higgs, pale 
pink (November), J. B. Low, crimson (No¬ 
vember), Mcnsa, pure white (November), 
Sylvia Slade, rosy-purple (October-Novem¬ 
ber), White Pagram, white (November), 
Snowflake, pure white (November), and 
Grade Trower, mauve-pink (November). 

_W. V. T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Chrysanthemums will now need constant 
attention up to the time of their coming into 
bloom, and as they are, without doubt, about 
the most satisfactory and profitable flowers 
that can be produced in the town garden, too 
much care can hardly be bestowed upon 
them. Of course, all plants are now standing 
—either free or plunged—in an open and 
sunny part of the garden. If required to pro¬ 
duce large exhibition blooms, they should 
have been already placed in the flowering 
pots, the best sizes for producing three or 
four fine, large blooms being those from 
8 inches to 12 inches in diameter. Still, it is 
not too late yet to shift plants for furnishing 
show blooms, and if there are good, healthy, 
vigorous examples (those that have been at 
all stunted or starved are of no use for this 
purpose) at present in 32*6, 48’s, or even 
large 60\s, of suitable varieties, lose no time 
in shifting them into 24’e, 16’s, or 12’s, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the plants. The 
soil should consist of about three parts of 
sound, sweet loam of a turfy or lumpy cha¬ 
racter, one part of old, flaky hot-bed manure, 
one of leaf-mould, and half a part of sand, 
crushed charcoal, crushed bones, and soot, 
or some good chemical manure. These last- 
ingredients should bo well mixed, and should 
together (not separately) form the half part 
required ; they are no£, it should be clearly 
understood, absolutely necessary to the pro¬ 
duction of fine blooms, as we have both seen 
and ourselves grown first-class flowers in a 
compost consisting only of a suitable loam 
mixed with a third of old dry manure. Any 
other assistance required can be easily sup¬ 
plied by judicious subsequent waterings, with 
infusion of stable manure, guano, Boot, and 
sulphate of ammonia, some of which, at 
least, must be administered in any case. 
Still, if these materials can be easily pro¬ 
cured, it is better to employ them at once. 
The soil should be used in a stnte neither 
wet nor dry, and must be firmly packed round 
the old ball by means of a small wooden 
rammer. Allow moderate, but by no means 
excessive, drainage. If the soil is fairly 
porous, two or three pieces of crock, with a 
handful of the rougher part of the soil above, 
will be quite sufficient, except for very large 
pots. Water the plants in once, and after¬ 
wards be careful of watering for a week or 
two, until the roots begin to work in the new 
soil; what is needed should be poured round 
the stem of the plant, so that the old ball of 
roots may have tho benefit of it. while the 
fresh soil is kept comparatively dry. Care¬ 
fully stake and tie each plant, then stand at 
a moderate distance apart on slates or ashes 
in the airiest and sunniest place you can 
find. For some time after potting there is no 
doubt that the plants will be better standing 
“free”—that is, above ground—but when 
the roots get to the sides of the pots again, I 
am sure, in spite of all that is said to the 
contrary, that they are better plunged—at 
least to two-thirds of their depth—in ashes, 
or simply in the ground, making a hole with 
a trowel just large enough to take the pot, 
and a little deeper than this will go, so as to 
keep worms from entering. It stands to rea¬ 
son that a blazing August sun, acting on tho 
unprotected pots, must injure the tender root¬ 
lets coiling round their inner surface ; be¬ 
sides, if the pots are plunged, a considerably 
smaller amount of water will be required, 
and another advantage is that in this way 
the plants can scarcely blow over, while, if 
standing free, the least puff of wind in Sep¬ 
tember, when the heads are' heavy, will 
topple them over in all directions if they are 
not firmly secured.— B. • 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. GEORGE SHAWYER. 
This is, in my opinion, the finest novelty of 
the present year so far, and a great gain to 
the not too long list of varieties suitable for 


and leaf and flower to others of the same 
section, not too richly endowed with the at¬ 
tributes named. The finely recurved and 
substantial petals, so well portrayed in the 
picture, are characteristic of the living 
examples. When recently exhibited before 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the variety 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orange-fungus on Roses. —I would be much 
obliged if you can tell me what 1 should do to cure 
“rust disease” on my Roses. It has been getting 
worse for three years, and though it does not often 
affect the bloom, it is most disfiguring to the Rose¬ 
bush. I have noticed it att-ckd Hybrid Tea Ro*es 
most—in fact, I have not noticed it on any of my 





Rose Mrs. George Shawyer. 


early forcing. A glance at the topmost gained an award of merit by a unanimous 
flower of the picture is required to realise vote, and made many friends. At the most 
that the variety is one of sterling merit, as- recent show, at the Inner Temple gardens, it 
full of character as it is of size and vigour, was again noted. It was raised by Messrs. 
It is a great Rose in more than one 6ense, Lowe and Shawyer, and will be distributed 
and might, indeed, even prove to be of epoch- by Messrs. George Mount and Sons, Canter- 
making character, if only in the transference i bury, in 1912. The predominant colour-tone 
of some of its rc'markable vigour of stem is flesb'-pmk. E. H J. 


Hybrid Teas till this year. Is it infectious? I shall 
be very glad of any information you can give me to 
cure it.—C romarty. 

[Red or Orange-rust (Pragmidium eubcor- 
ticum) appears first on the leaves in orange 
powdery patches. These become darker, 
owing to the formation of the second kind of 
spores, which are dark brown, and the third 
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kind is produced later, and forms small black 
dots on the undersides of the leaves. In this 
state the fungus passes the winter, the epore3 
from these black dots infecting the young 
leaves the following spring. It is very essen¬ 
tial, when the leaves fall in the autumn, that 
they should be collected and burnt, and 
plants that have been attacked should be 
thoroughly wetted with 2 ozs. of sulphate of 
copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water in the 
spring before the buds open. If the disease 
6till shows itself, spray with weak Bordeaux 
mixture, and pick off the infected leaves.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MEDINILLA MAGNIFICA. 

During the present season I have met with 
this in many instances in good condition, 
notably in the Victoria Regia house at Kew, 
where a large specimen was, a short time 
since, laden with its drooping racemes of 
blossoms. At one of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society some specimens, 
which, though small, were profusely flowered, 
formed a very attractive feature. This Medi¬ 
nilla, when specimen plants were in vogue, 
was very popular for the purpose. It natu¬ 
rally forms a sturdy-growing bush, freely fur¬ 
nished with handsome leaves of a very deep 
green tint, marked by prominent lighter- 
coloured veins. The drooping racemes of 
blossoms, tapering in the way of a bunch of 
Grapes, are of a bright rosy-pink colour. 
This tint is not limited to the flowers them¬ 
selves, but extends to the young shoots, and 
more particularly to the large bracts which 
are situated at the base of the raceme, and 
add considerably to the floral display. Given 
the temperature of a stove, it is an easily- 
grown plant. When growing freely it re¬ 
quires plenty of water, but during the winter 
it must be kept drier. Cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots root freely in a close propa- 
gating-case, kept at a stove temperature, and 
with a gentle bottom-heat. Medinilla rangni- 
fiea first flowered in this country at Exeter 
in April, 1850. 

Medinilla amabilib, a species of far more 
recent introduction, is somewhat in the way 
of, but quite distinct from, M. magnifies. In 
foliage, style of growth, and cultural require¬ 
ment's. the two arc nmeh on a par, but in M. 
amabilis the racemes of flowers are somewhat 
less massive than those of M. magnifiea. The 
main distinguishing feature, however, lies in 
the fact that, instead of being drooping, as in 
M. magnifiea, the racemes of M. atuabilis are 
erect. Owing to this, a flowering specimen, 
though perfectly distinct, is much less grace¬ 
ful when in bloom than the other. Medinilla 
amabilis was distributed as a new plant by 
the late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, in 
1874. The correct name of this species is M. 
Teysmanni, according to the Century Supple¬ 
ment of the “ Dictionary of Gardening.” 

Medinilla Curtisi is a native of Sumatra. 
Far less showy than either of the two pre¬ 
viously mentioned, it is a very neat and 
pretty stove shrub, forming a rather dense- 
growing bush, clothed with ovate, oblong 
shaped leaves of a bright green colour, with 
reddish midribs. The flowers, borne in both 
terminal and lateral panicles, are each about 
half-an-inch in diamefer, and pure white. A 
pretty feature is furnished by the coral-red 
tint of the flower-stalks. The tufts of purple 
stamens are also particularly noticeable, 
while the unopened buds look like little drops 
of white wax. 

There are other species of Medinilla, all 
natives of the Malayan Archipelago, but they 
arc almost unknown—indeed, M. magnifiea 
may be looked upon as the only species in 
general cultivation. X. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Treatment of Cyclamens.— Last year my 
Cyclamen pcrsicum did very badly, and the leaves 
partially died eff very early, and now, although kept 
on the dry side, they are beginning to alioot out 
again. They are in an crd’n.iry greenhouse, but I 
am transferring them to to’d frames. Would it b? 
Well to repot them ns tlit> are beginning to grow 
and keep them in the frame, iust ^proving them occa¬ 
sionally?- South Stafford. 

[As your Cyclamens are now commencing 
to push up their young leaves, you should 
shake them quite clear of the old soil and 
repot at once. After potting, be careful not 
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to over-water, but at the same time an occa¬ 
sional syringing, as suggested by you, will not 
be sufficient, the object being to encourage 
the formation of young and healthy roots. A 
very suitable compost for the greenhouse 
forms of Cyclamen may be made up of two- 
thirds turfy loam and one-third leaf-mould, 
with a liberal sprinkling of lime-rubble 
broken small, and silver-sand. During the 
summer Cyclamens do best in a frame that 
gets little direct sunshine, and if this is not 
available, the lights must be, of course, 
shaded. During warm, dewy nights or damp 
days the lights may be removed altogether. 
This does not apply during heavy rains. At¬ 
mospheric moisture is very beneficial to 
Cyclamens, hence a light dewing with the 
syringe occasionally is of service. The plants 
must be taken into the greenhouse before the 
nights get too cold, and it is very essential 
that they are then given a good, light posi¬ 
tion and plenty of room, as overcrowding w ill 
frequently cause the flower-buds to damp off.] 

Coleus thyrsoldeus.— I hate some Coleus 
thyrsoideus. The plants are running up rather 
quickly. Would you please let me know how to treat 
these and if thev should be pinched or left to grow 
naturally ‘/—South Stafford. 

[In order to obtain bushy plants of the 
Coleus, they should have the point of the 
shoot pinched out when they have made two 
or three pairs of leaves. At the same time, 
this pinching must not be carried to excess, 
as, if the plants carry too many shoots, the 
flower-spikes are apt to be weak. Good, 
strong shoots, struck towards the end of July 
or in August, will flower well in compara 
tively small pots.] 

The Bead-plant (Nertera depressa).— 
Complaints are sometimes mode that this 
does* not produce its coral-like berries so 
freely as one might wish. This, however, is 
not always the case, judging by some 
examples shown at the Temple. The plants 
were in small pots, certainly not more than 
4 inches in diameter, but each tuft of tiny 
bright green leafage was crowned with a pro¬ 
fusion of brightly-coloured berries, that stood 
out like jewels in their setting of green. The 
main point in inducing this Nertera to fruit 
freely appears to be to Keep it during the sea¬ 
son of blooming in a structure where a light, 
buoyant atmosphere, with a free circulation 
of air, is maintained, as tliie admits of a free 
discharge of the pollen, and consequent fer¬ 
tilisation of the flowers. Nertera depressa 
was introduced over forty years ago, and is a 
well-known plant, but rarely seen in as good 
condition as the numerous examples shown 
at the Temple. 

Allamanda grandlflora.— There is no 
danger of counfounding this with any other, for 
oompared with the strong-growing, better- 
known kinds, such as Allamanda Hendersoni 
and A. Schotti, it is of a dwarf, compact 
habit, the slender shoots being clothed with 
small, thin leaves, while the flowers, which 
are large for the size of the plant, are of a 
delightful shade of soft lemon. This Alla¬ 
manda may be treated as a rafter plant in a 
small or medium-sized structure, kept at a 
stove or intermediate temperature. Some 
neat little bushes, freely laden with flowers, 
were shown by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
of Edmonton, at the meeting or the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 6th. They 
were grown in 5-inch pots. At one time this 
Allamanda was propagated almost exclu¬ 
sively by grafting on to one of the stronger- 
growing kinds, but Messrs. May prefer cut¬ 
tings as a mode of increase, on the ground 
that union with a stronger-growing kind in¬ 
duces a more vigorous habit, and in this way 
a good deal of the true, graceful character of 
the plant is lost. At all events, it is impos¬ 
sible to imagine that by any method of cul¬ 
ture could more pleasing examples be ob¬ 
tained than those shown at the Horticultural 
Hall. 

Annuals In pots.— In a long border at 
Hampton Court, now being replanted for the 
summer, I noted just recently some clumps 
if Viscarias in full bloom, giving masses of 
charming colours. Especially beautiful was 
the rich magenta-red variety, cardinalis— 
indeed, there was nothing in the gardens jimt 
then more effective. Departing somewhat 
from the common ruck of spring exhibition 
plants and flowers, special efforts should be 


made by some of our seed firms to make a 
fine display of annuals from late autumn 
sowings, to exhibit at the International Ex¬ 
hibition in London at the end of May next. 
Each kind should be shown in large pans, so 
as to enable each variety to be seen as a 
mass rather than as individual plants. So 
reat is the wealth of varieties, as also of 
inds, that there is no reason why any one 
firm might not exhibit a fine group, and if the 
plants were well grown apd flowered, such a 
group would most certainly form one of the 
most attractive features of what will be a 
great exhibition. I refer specially to hardy 
annuals, because all these can be raised from 
seed in cold-frames in September, and be 
easily wintered. They are not susceptible to 
damping, and, as we have seen occasionally 
in tne past, give very charming and varied 
effects in the spring. Hardy annuals more 
especially appeal to the general public, be¬ 
cause seed is cheap, plants are easily raised, 
and, grown thinly on good ground, they en¬ 
dure over a long season. 

Zonals lor winter blooming.— There is no 
better time than the present to make arrange¬ 
ments for getting together a stock of Zonals 
to flower in the winter. It is a matter for 
surprise that so few really seem to appreciate 
their good qualities between October and 
April. When we come to consider what 
little trouble these very showy flowers entail, 
one cannot help wondering why so much con¬ 
sideration should be given to other things, 
that, to say the least, are more expensive, 
and do not contribute half so much to the 
beauty of a greenhouse. The start should, 
therefore, be made now by securing a number 
of plants. Those that were struck this spring 
will answer, potting them on without further 
delay, using 6-inch pots, and making up -a 
compost of good mellow loam and leaf-mould, 
with rotted manure or bone-meal added. As 
the object is flowers for winter, all attempts 
at blooming now must be prevented, by re¬ 
moving buds as fast as they appear. Some 
who grow Zonals for a late display keep the 
plants in the greenhouse the year round; but 
there is no need to do this, and experience 
proves that when they are stood out-of-doors 
a few months they become more robust, and 
flower more freely when their removal in¬ 
doors take* place in the autumn. Stimu 
lants may be given in moderation while out- 
of-doors. -F. W. D. 

The Jacobean Lily.— This is a plant of 
comparatively easy cultivation, and Dy vary¬ 
ing the treatment it can be had in bloom from 
spring to midsummer or thereabouts. Though 
the Jacobean Lily is now known as Sprekelia 
formosissima, it Used to be known as 
Amaryllis formosissima. The intense blood- 
crimson of the flowers is a notable feature of 
this Sprekelia. I am not aware that it has 
been employed by the hybridist, or whether 
it will cross with the garden varieties of Hip- 
peastrum. Appearances suggest that it 
should do so, but, even if possible, the Jaco¬ 
bean Lily, vrith its irregularly-shaped flower, 
would possibly exercise an adverse influence 
on the shape of the progeny. In richness of 
colour, however, it should leave its mark. 
Apart, however, from any value to the 
hybridist, the Jacobean Lily is well worth 
growing. It should be given much the same 
treatment as the garden varieties of Hippeas- 
trums—that is, freely supplied with water 
during the growing season, and as the plants 
show signs of going to rest, the water must be 
gradually lessened, till, when the bulbs are 
quite dormant, it may be discontinued alto¬ 
gether. When ripening off, full exposure to 
the suu is absolutely necessary.—X. 

Cras8ula cocclnea.— This fine, old- 
fashioned plant, easy of culture, and showy 
withal, is not now so frequently met with 
as in past years. Easily propagated from 
cuttings, it makes an ideal cool-housc plant, 
lasting over a considerable period. It may 
be—and, indeed, is—successfully grown as a 
window plant, and makes a pleasing change 
from the monotony of Hydrangea, Fuchsia. 
Pelargoniun, or Begonia, usually affected by 
window gardeners. Any ordinary potting 
compost suits the Crassula, and quite good 
specimens may be grown in pots 5 inches in 
diameter.— Kbt. 
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A PAQE FOR LADIES. 

NARCISSUS WEARDALE PERFECTION. 
Op all the modern race of giant trumpet 
bicolor Daffodils this one must ever remain 
unique. It is a matter of history to-day that 
this remarkable variety was raised by the 
late William Backhouse, St. Johns, Wolsing- 
ham, Durham, some time between the years 
1857-1869; that the stock subsequently 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Barr, who 
were responsible for its early upbringing and 
putting into commerce. In this latter sphere 
vVeardalo Perfection is of an epoch-making 
character, and, so far as I remember, almost 
if not entirely unique. In sending out a 
new Daffodil the top price usually comes 
first, the lower prices following after a series 
of years. Not so with the subject of the pre¬ 
sent note. Starting, to the surprise of a 
large number, at £5 or £5 5s. per bulb, I 
forget which, many said the price was 


since I first saw this fine Daffodil at Surbi¬ 
ton, and I stood spellbound at its noble form 
and beauty. To-day Weardale Perfection is 
as handsome as of yore—of this, the picture 
speaks for iteelf—but as a couple of its bulbs 
may now be had for half a guinea, its 
| presence in a larger number of collections 
is both possible and easy. Weardale Per¬ 
fection received a first-class certificate seven- 
I teen years ago on April 10th, since which it 
has become famous the world over. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
(Enothera Lamarckiana for house de¬ 
coration.— The value of this as a cut flower 
for indoor decoration is not enough known. 
On a growing plant the flowers close and 
droop in sunlight and bright daylight, but 
i in the shade of a room they remain all day in 
an open state nearly as good as on the grow- 
: ing plant in the evening and early morning. 



Narcissus W'eardale reflection. 


absurd. “ Who is going to pay five guineas 
for a Daffodil? I shall wait awhile.” Some 
did wait, others bought promptly, and as 
quickly realised that they had done well. 
To the consternation of those who waited 
and tho great pleasure of those who did not, 
this fine Daffodil, after a short spell at £5 or 
so, increased in price by 50 per cent., sub¬ 
sequently by 100 per cent., increasing by 
easy stages of 50s. per bulb per annum, or 
thereabouts, till the then record price per 
bulb had been raised to £12 12s. or £15 15s., 
I am not quite sure which. It was this steady 
upward climb of a novelty, unique in its way, 
.Which placed the modern Daffodil commer¬ 
cially and generally on a pedestal never 
before attained, and by drawing attention 
thereto gave to choice Daffodil growing an 
impetus that had not then been dreamed of. 
It took some years for the variety to reach 
its original price, the descent, apparently, 
requiring even greater precaution than the 
ascent, which appeared to go by leaps and 
bounds. 

It is considerably more than twenty years 


Cut 3 feet long and grouped in a tall glass 
with a large branching piece of Eryngium 
j amethystinum, they form an important room 
decoration that will last for a week, and the 
daily removal of the dead flowers is all the 
attention that is required.—W. 

Maiden-hair Ferns In rooms.— These do 
I not succeed well in the majority of cases 
when grown in rooms. To attain the best 
results, it is necessary to give them as much 
light as possible ; consequently, they will be 
in close proxmiity to the windows, where the 
draught or cold air entering the room will 
be somewhat detrimental to their well-being. 
This should be avoided as much as can be 
done. If I were to attempt growing this 
Fern in a room I would prefer it under a 
bell-glass, one with a hole at the top. By 
keeping this a trifle tilted on one aide a 
constant circulation of air would be kept up, 
yet not too draughty.—E. 

Arrangements of flowers.— Few summer 
flowers are so valuable for cutting as 
Alst’roemerias. They are easily arranged, 


last long in water, and their varied colours 
are always in perfect harmony. Except the 
hardy Azaleas, whose colouring theirs so 
much resembles, no family of tall-growing 
flowers gives us such a fine and varied range 
of warm colours. A bold bunch, cut over 
2 feet long, looks well in a tall glass with 
some leaves of Globe Artichoke. In another 
large upright glass some spikes of palest 
blue Delphiniums may be arranged with the 
foamy double Meadow Sweet and side flowers 
of white Foxglove. A brilliant effect is got 
by a combination of orange Eschscholtzias 
with yellow and orange Nasturtiums in a 
wide oval bowl of blue and white earthen¬ 
ware. Holly with green berries and single 
white Brier Roses make a pretty table bou¬ 
quet in a silver cup, and a silver basket 
holds pale pink Tea Roses. The dinner- 
table is dressed with red and pink Alstroe- 
merias. Various Begonias are in sitting- 
rooms as pot plants. 

East windows.— These are the most 
favourable for plant culture all tho year 
through, as in spring they catch the first 
beams of the morning sun, and in summer 
the inmates escape the fierce heat which pre¬ 
vails from noon till three p.ra. Plants grown 
in such windows, with the exception of 
Ferns, rarely require shading; whereas, on 
the south and west, all kinds of fine-leaved 
plants absolutely need it for several hours, 
and many flowering plants are the better for 
being screened from tho fiercest rays of a 
summer sun. I have seen Ferns grown to 

§ reat perfection, the fronds exhibiting tho 
eep lustrous hue indicative cf perfect con¬ 
tent with their position, and I have seen 
them looking yellow and miserable, the dif¬ 
ference in condition being simply due to the 
absence or otherwise of shade from the sun 
just when its rays falls most directly upon 
them. In winter, plants in cool rooms re¬ 
quire but little air, but in the constantly- 
heated apartment which serves as a store¬ 
house for tender plants, or such as fear frost, 
the temperature is apt to rise too high in 
periods of mild weather if some air is not 
given, and plants which ought to be resting 
are making spasmodic efforts to grow which 
render them unfit for a vigorous effort when 
the proper time arrives. The weakly condi¬ 
tion which many window plants exhibit tho 
year through is frequently caused by undue 
confinement and stimulation at the resting 
period.—T. 

Keeping room plants cloan.— In glass¬ 
houses plants are frequently syringed and 
washed to keep the foliage bright and clean, 
and if such care is needful there how much 
greater is it required where the air is so 
much more impure, and where dusty particles 
are continually settling on the foliage, chok¬ 
ing the pores and hindering them from per¬ 
forming their allotted functions? Twice a 
week every plant grown in a living room 
should get a shower bath, using perfectly 
clean and tepid water ; and once a fortnight 
they should be carefully sponged, cleansing 
the under as well as the upper surface of the 
leaves. Plants really seem to enjoy this 
washing, the leaves appear to at once tako 
on a healthier tinge, and the whole plant 
seems to expand. Then there is the enjoy¬ 
ment to the grower of looking on lustrous 
foliage free from stain and blemish, which 
alone is enough to compensate for tho 
trouble and labour incurred. When plants 
grow in the open air Nature takes care that 
they are cleansed from time to time, and in 
glasshouses the syringe and rosed water-pot 
are called into operation to imitate, however 
imperfectly, Nature’s work in the open. Fre¬ 
quent washing of the foliage is also needful 
in the case of plants grown on window-ledges 
and similar places, which oftentimes, looking 
on to a dusty road, become smothered with 
fine dust. Every evening in fine weather 
they should be well sprinkled.—P. T. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —Xew Edition, 10th, r< vised, with dm rip. 
lions oj all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden” mag also be had finely bound in 
t 90 Is., half vellum, tbs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardk.mxo Iuastratbd, 17, FumivaL 
Street, London, E.Q. 
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GARDEN PE3T8 AND FRIENDS. 


THE SMALL ERMINE MOTH. 

Under cover of an empty cigar-box I am forwarding 
for your inspection a sample, from an Apple-tree, of 
come Caterpillar pest, which is apparently hatched in 
webbing. My trees are covered with thousands, as per 
sample, also the Hawthorn hedges. Shall be glad if 
you will give me the cause and remedy.—H. E. 8. 

[The shoots you send have been attacked by 
the caterpillars ot the 6mall ermine-moth 
(Yponomeuta padella). Their favourite food 
is the leaves of the Bird Cherry, but in the 
absence of this tree they have to put up with 
the leaves of the Apple, Pear, Plum, or al¬ 
most any fruit-tree, Sloe, Whitethorn, or 
Euonymue. When fruit-trees are attacked, 
the crop of fruit is almost certain to be 
ruined. Curiously enough, in some places 
only one kind of tree is attacked. If the 
Apple-trees are attacked, the Whitethorns 
escape; if the Whitethorns suffer, the other 
trees are uninsured. Trees, when badly at¬ 
tacked, have the appearance of being much 
scorched. Quickset hedges are sometimes 
entirely stripped of their leaves for many 
ards together, and covered with silken webs 

? these caterpillars. One of the best means 
destroying this insect is to kill the moths 
before they have laid their eggs. This is 
more practicable in the present case than it 
is with any moths, as they are easily seen on 
account of their conspicuous colouring, and 
they all make their appearance about the 
same time. As soon as they are noticed, 
sheets should be placed under the trees and 
the branches beaten or shaken sharply, when 
the moths, which are very inactive during 
the day, will fall and may be easily killed. 
The webs containing the caterpillars should 
be gathered or cut out of the trees ; but care 
must be taken during the operation, ns the 
caterpillars are very likely to drop out when 
disturbed. If the webs are high up in the 
trees, they may be collected by means of a 
few thorny twigs tied to the end of a long pole, 
or the webs may be burnt by means of a torch 
on the end of a long stick. When Hawthorn 
hedges are attacked, the following mixtures 
should be applied by a garden engine with 
sufficient force to break the webs : Soft-soap, 
1 pint, \ gallon of paraffin, and 2 quarts of 
boiling water must be churned or well benten 
up together for a quarter of an hour, and be¬ 
fore using diluted with 15 gallons of water 
and kept well mixed; or London-purple or 
Paris-green 5 oz., twice as much lime by 
measure as the London-purple or Paris-green, 
and 12 gallons of water ; or 1 lb. of soft-soap, 
the extract from f lb. of Quassia-chips, and 
10 gallons of water. The moths make their 
appearance in June or July, and deposit 
their eggs in a mass of twenty or thirty near 
a bud, covering them with a gummy sub¬ 
stance, which, when dry, forms a kind of 
scale over them. The caterpillars are 
hatched in the course of the autumn, but they 
remain under the ecale until the young leaves 
are developing in the spring, when they leave 
their winter quarters and at first make their 
way under the skins of the leaves and feed on 
the interior of the leaf. When they are stronger 
they regain the surface of the leaves, and the 
sudden appearance of a swarm of cater¬ 
pillars, when, perhaps, not one was to be 
seen tho previous day, is a matter of much 
surprise to those who do not know the habits 
of this insect. They now collect together, 
and begin to spin a web round a young 6hoot, 
within which they remain until they have 
eaten up all the enclosed leaves, when they 
move to another shoot and make a fresh ancl 
larger v^eb; in this way each family makes 
several webs. The caterpillars are generally 
full grown about the middle of June, or, 
perhaps, earlier. They then arrange them¬ 
selves close together, and each encloses itself 
in a stout cocoon of white silk, within which 
it becomes a chrysalis. The cocoons are 
generally all finished on the same day. About 
a fortnight later the moths leave the cocoons. 
The moths measure nearly 1 inch across the 
wings, which are long and narrow. The 
colour of the upper pair varies very much, 
but they are usually of a leaden-white colour* 
with about thirty black dots, arranged in 
rather irregular lines near the margin of the 
wings, which are deeply fringed. The gene* 
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ral colour of the wings, however, varies from 
a pure white to a deep lead-colour; the num¬ 
ber of the spots is also variable. The lower 
wings are lead-colour, with a paler fringe. 
The head and body are white. The full- 
grown caterpillars are about \ inch long, and 
are of a greyish-white or dirty-yellow colour. 
The head is brownish, and the body is 
Sprinkled with a number of small black spots. 
There is a larger black spot on either side of 
each joint.] -_ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Caterpillar on Rhododendron [Regent). 
—The Rhododendron is attacked by the 
larvae of a small moth. Spraying with Paris- 
green in May, before the larva has the oppor¬ 
tunity of causing the curling of the leaves, 
would, no doubt, keep it in check. If, how¬ 
ever, only one bush is attacked, the much 
more effective hand-picking might be resorted 
to. 


FRUIT. 

MARKETING FRUIT. 

We find here that it is necessary to have 
two sizes of boxes for the accommodation of 
all shapes and sizes of Apples. One box 
measures approximately 9 inches by 10 inches 
by 21 inches, inside measurement, and the 
other 10 inches by 10J inches by 18 inches. 
Boxes of the above sizes when properly 
packed are well-nigh perfect. People’s ideas 
of a properly packed box vary, of course ; 
but the first essential is that every Apple in 
a box must be of the same size. The average 
buyer usually expects to find the biggest and 
the best fruit on the top layer, and gets 
almost a shock when he discovers that for 
some reason unexplained to him they are all 
of the same size. There is, however, a 
method in this apparent madness. This 
honest packing largely accounts for the fact 
that Oregon Apples packed in boxes realise 
very nearly as much money for the grower 
as the barrel fruit containing three bushels 
realises for the Eastern grower. These 
barrels are faced on the top and bottom, 
while the middle of the package is very often 
filled with a very low grade of fruit. 

The national Apple shows in this country 
are doing a great work in educating the 
people, and the growers in the matter of 
packing. Last year at the Spokane show, 
prizes to the amount of £7,000 were offered 
for exhibits ranging in size from a plate of 
four Apples to a carload of 630 boxes. I 
was fortunate enough myself to secure the 
largest prize in the show— i.e., £200 for the 
best carload exhibited. Our fruit in the 
Western States of America is all packed in 
boxes, no matter what market it is intended 
for; and the fact that many growers are 
making an annual income of £150 to £200 
per acre off their orchards should convince 
people that fruit growing here is a scientific 
business. Fruit in a box is much less likely 
to be bruised in shipping, and very much 
more economically handled than that in a 
basket. 

Our system of marketing may be of 
interest also. We have an association to 
which all growers belong and in which they 
hold stock. This association has its agents 
all over the countfy to keep in touch with 
market conditions, and so is able to hold up 
the price by supplying no more than is 
needed to each market. The fruit is packed 
and graded by association packers, and the 
growers get an average price for their fruit 
at the end of the season. 

Diseased fruit must not be shipped, and 
should be condemned. Spraying must be 
done regularly and scientifically, and people 
will find that it does not pay not to spray. 
Some English growers never spray; it is, 
however, the verv best assurance for a good, 
clean crop. E. F. Guthrie, in Field. 

53, North Orange-street, Medford, Oregon. 


Beet and fruit-bloom.— Because of the re¬ 
markable paucity of bees, due to the preva¬ 
lence of a dire disease, which, so far, does not 
seem easy to diagnose or to find a remedy for, 
there seems to be in some quarters a fear lest, 
with such a glorious bloom on all fruit-trees, 


the set should be a poor one, because there 
are so few bees to assist in fertilisation. 
Apiarians have done much to keep that as¬ 
sumption alive, although probably few keep 
or have kept bees for that particular object, 
but chiefly as honey-producers. But, 60 far 
as can yet be ascertained, there seems to be 
good reason to anticipate a really good set of 
fruit, seeing that so far, and under adverse 
weather conditions, the bloom on Plums, 
Cherries, and Pears has set very well, while 
the Apple bloom, just now so very beautiful, 
has the help of gloriously warm, eunny 
weather to perfect the flowere. What will 
be the ultimate outcome of our present sea¬ 
son's fruit-tree flowering we cannot yet eay. 
Should the set be good, and bloom is fine 
and pollen plentiful, then will it be made evi¬ 
dent that from well ripened and matured 
wood, Nature is quite capable of creating 
that fertility which is eo essential to fruit 
production.—A. D. 


SMALL POTS FOR FORCING 
STRAWBERRIES. 

The usual size of pots for the forcing of 
Strawberries is 6-inch, and for late batches 
some even prefer 7-inch pots, and some un¬ 
commonly fine fruit I have recollection of 
grown in this latter size. Occasionally one 
meets with instances where a smaller pot i3 
made to do duty, and in some cases that have 
come under my notice splendid results have 
followed this practice. For the earliest 
gathering this year I prepared a batch of 
plants in 48’s, or 5-inch pots, and, compared 
with the plants occupying the larger eize, 
there was a distinct advantage. There was 
a lees number of “ blind ” plants, the trusses 
were more compact, and the fruit produced 
was even better than is usual with the earliest 
supplies in previous years. It may be said, 
as an argument against tne smaller pot, that 
the summer and autumn of last year being eo 
wet, maturity of leaf and crown was promoted 
by the smaller amount of soil; an argument 
that may be readily conceded by anyone dis¬ 
posed to think the matter out. So impressed, 
however, am I, apart altogether from the fact 
that the season was uncongenial, that in 
future I shall use the 48 pot, at any rate, for 
the two lots required for early picking. There 
may be need for more space for late stocks, 
in order that watering may be lessened some¬ 
what, as the plants have to bear stronger 
sunlight and lengthened days. I can call to 
mind at least one instance where the practice 
wae to grow all forced Strawberries in 48 
pots, ana the exceptionally large, brightly- 
coloured fruits are well remembered, it wra 
considered that both the water and soil in the 
garden referred to, being charged with iron, 
stimulated the plants and accentuated the 
brightness of the ripe berries. I do not pre* 
tend to say that exceptional size marked any 
of these examples grown in small pots. There 
is a natural pride in 2-oz. or larger Royal 
Sovereign fruits, a weight which some 
growers find no particular difficulty in secur¬ 
ing, but it might be reasonably conceded that 
the best culture is necessary to ensure uni¬ 
form crops of 2-oz. berries. * W. S. 


JUDGING FRUIT BY APPEARANCE. 
So far as flavour is concerned, there is no 
Tomato equal to the old Guernsey Red, a 
variety distinguishable by its large size and 
crinkled irregular exterior. Apart from a 
few people who still grow the Guernsey Red 
for their own use, no growers would think of 
paying the slightest attention to it. Com¬ 
plaints of the poor quality of latter-day 
Strawberries are by no means infrequent, yet 
purchasers adhere firmly to the habit of judg¬ 
ing the fruit entirely by 6ize and colour. Let 
tho Strawberry be large and red, with a 
flavour similar to that of a Turnip, and thou¬ 
sands will purchase with avidity. If it be 
small and good, then the fruit will be left 
to decay in the establishment of tho vendor. 
Grapes also must be large and well coloured 
to meet with public approval. Thus doee the 
Gros Colman meet with a goodly share of 
patronage, as well as the Gros Maroc, of 
beautiful appearance and poor quality. Simi¬ 
larly, preference is given to the Canon Hall 
Muscat, Which is not nearly so rich or 
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luscious as the Muscat of Alexandria, but 
the former is larger and bolder, and, there¬ 
fore, commands more money than its less pre¬ 
tentious yet more worthy rival. It is true 
that many grow good and small Grapes, they 
being fully aware of the merits of such deli¬ 
cious fruit as the Grizzly Frontignan, 
Duchess of Buccleuch, and Muscat of Hun¬ 
gary, all of w'hich would be utterly neglected 
by the general public. An excellent hothouse 
Peach, the Noblesse, is no longer popular, 
simply because it is of a pale hue, yet the 
flavour of the Noblesse Peach is infinitely 
superior to that of the most rosy-coloured 
specimen obtainable. Pineapples, above all 
other fruits, must be decorative, consequently 
the Smooth Cayenne is preferred to the 
Ripley Queen, the sweeter, better of the two. 
Canary Islands Bananas are at their best 
when the peel is spotted, but most people 
prefer a perfectly clear skin with a delicate 
green tip, little knowing that the fruit then 
presenting that picturesque appearance iB not 
at the correct stage of maturity for eating. 
West Indian Bananas should be almost black 
before being consumed, not a trace of green 
being visible when the fruit is thoroughly 
ripe. Lemons are nearly always selected on 
external merits, large “silky” samples being 
deemed the best, those of Naples being spe¬ 
cially favoured, yet the juice of a rough 
Sicilian lemon is more refreshing, and there¬ 
fore preferable.— L. C., in The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Gooseberry The Lanoer.— We have no lack 
of good Gooseberries, but those that produce 
large berries early in the season for cooking, 
and, in addition, crop well, are most valuable. 
The best berry I have grown of late years is 
The Lancer, known in Kent as Howard’s 
Lancer. . It is a large white berry of the Lan¬ 
cashire or prize harry type, and was first 
brought to my notice when exhibited some 
years ago by Mr. Geo. Woodward, and given 
a first-class certificate by the R.H.S. It cer¬ 
tainly has proved itself worthy of the award, 
as it is a grand cropper, and, with its size 
and earliness in addition, a great acquisition. 
I have planted a goodly number of trees as 
cordons against a fence, and the trees have 
made wonderful growth. I am aware at 
times this fruit fails in such a position, but 
here I think much of the trouble is caused by 
drought. Tho trees, to do them justice, 
should get a good mulch of decayed manure 
early in the summer, and if the trees can be 
given moisture, they do grandly—indeed, 
there are few fruits that give a better return. 
I would in all cases prefer a holding or loamy 
soil, as on a gravel soil the bushes get spider. 
—W. H. 

Manuring Vine borders.— It is interesting 
to note how hard to die is the old belief that 
Vines are very gross feeders and need a great 
quantity of manure—the coarser the better. 
All good growers know that there is more 
real virtue in a border well drained, net too 
deep, and composed chiefly of good, firm, 
turfy loam, wood-ashes, mortar-refuse, and 
fine crushed bones than there is in all the 
coarser compounds once so favoured. It is 
with novices a common mistake in preparing 
Vine borders to make them too deep, en¬ 
couraging the roots to go down out of the 
reach of top-dressings. Then the borders are 
often made too wide at first, so that the soil 
becomes clammy and sour ere roots can 
utilise it. Borders, too, are often at the first 
too highly enriched with animal manures, 
these not only soon promoting sourness, but 
also conducing to softness. That is in¬ 
variably an evil in Vine culture, for if the 
roots are less coarse in firm borders, they are 
far more fibrous and as a rule nearer tho (sur¬ 
face. The putting on to the surface of thick 
mulchings of coarse manure, especially in the 
winter, causes the soil to become sodden and 
sour. No wonder so many amateur" growers 
of Grapes complain of shanking and other 
evils. Vine roots are not tender, and want 
no coddling. It is only when early forcing 
takes place that a light dressing of strawy 
litter and leaves becomes in winter desirable 
for outside borders, and as a protection to the 
sterna. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE CLIMBING FRENCH BEANS. 
The climbing French Beans have of late 
gained much favour owing to their earliness 
and free cropping. There is no lack of good 
varieties, as Earliest of All, Epicure, Prin¬ 
cess-of Wales, and others. Most of them 
when forced give a good return. To grow 
them to perfection they require room, and 
they do well planted out or grown in pots 
or boxes. Sown in pots or boxes much more 
room should be allowed the plants than is 
usually given to the dwarf French Beans. 
For an early-summer supply to precede the 
first open-ground dwarf varieties I would ad¬ 
vise sowing in April, and if the beds are not 
available for some lifcile time it does not 
matter, as if the seeds are sown in small 
pots or boxes it is an easy matter to plant 
out later on. I have often, to save time, for 
cropping in boxes or growing in 8-inch or 
10-inoh pots, sown in small pots. By doing 
this there is a considerable gain, as the 
small pots require less room, and the plants 
can be brought on quickly. 

One of the earliest of the climbing French 
section is Sutton’s Earliest of All. This 
grown under glass matures very quickly, and 
forms pods quite near the soil. It has a 
somewhat thick pod, which when cooked is 
excellent, and the plants, given ample food, 
yield a very heavy crop. Veitch’B Climbing 
likewise forces grandly and combines the 
long cropping qualities of the Scarlet 
Runner with the shapely pod and delicate 
flavour of the dwarf French Bean. Both, 
when forced under glass are heavy croppers, 
and continue to bear for a long time. 
Carter’s July is a smaller-poddiug variety, 
but of delicious quality. It is a stringless 
Bean, and on that account much liked by 
many. If gathered quite young and cooked 
whole it is a delicious Bean. This may be 
termed a 3 feet variety. There is also a 
much larger variety called Carter’s Suc¬ 
cessor. I have not forced this, but for the 
open ground it is excellent. For sowing in 
the open and growing much the same as the 
Scarlet Runner there is no lack of these. 
The one last named will give an enormous 
crop given a rich root-run and plenty of mois¬ 
ture in a dry season. Here the advantage 
<-f this tyjie comes in, as the dwarfor sec¬ 
tion soon ages in a hot, dry season, whereas 
the climbers are much stronger. A very fine 
Bean, both as regards its crop and lasting 
properties, is Epicure. This is well named, 
as the quality is very fine, the pods very 
handsome, and it also forces well. Great 
quantities of this variety and Tender and 
True are grown for market. These Beans 
do best in a friable, rich soil. I prefer to 

? row in shallow trenches or deep drills in a 
ight soil, as it is then an easy matter to 
give ample moisture in a dry season. Sown 
late in April on a warm, sunny border or 
early in May in the open, these climbing 
Beans give a grand return. W. B. H. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungi in BKuahroom-bed.—Will you kindly tell 
me the reason my Mushroom-bed is not a success? I 
have tried it in several different positions, and have 
used the best spawn. 8mall fungi only appear in the 
beds, and no Mushrooms. Horse-manure bos been 
used for the beds.—A. M. C. Sparkes. 

[The appearance of inedible fungi on your 
Mushroom-bed is no doubt caused by either 
bad manure or badly-prepared manure. If 
the manure came from stables in which 
the horses w’ere out of health or perhaps 
had been having medicine, failure or the 
production of such fungi as infest your bed 
is almost inevitable. Remove the inedible 
ones, and dust the bed with lime, then water 
it, as that may correct the evil, though wo 
fear but in a trifling degree. It is hardly 
probable that the spawn is at f&ult, as were 
that too old it would produce nothing. To 
make Mushroom-beds properly the manure 
should be shaken up, turned several times, 
and, if needed, occasionally moistened, and 
rendered quite sweet ere it is built up and 
spawned.] 

Vegetable Insects. —Just now the most 
troublesome insect pest in the vegetable gar¬ 


den is the bladder aphie on Broad Beans. 
Picking off the infested tops and putting 
them at once into a pail of water helps to 
thin them materially, but unless the plants 
have sprayings with Tobacco, Quassia, and 
soft-soap solution, to render them and the 
leaves distasteful, the plants may quickly be 
as badly infested as before. Where the re¬ 
cent very widespread heavy rain-storm of the 
31st ult. prevailed, a good washing of the 

S lants and a 6oakiqg to the roots will have 
one great good. Where there has been no 
rain, liberal waterings should be given. Just 
now is a critical time with both young Car¬ 
rots and Onions. These crops sometimes 
suffer greatly because of small maggots eating 
into them. Heavy dustings of soot help to 
keep the fly at bay, but once the maggot has 
eaten its way into the plant, destroying it 
by means of solutions is difficult. The best 
and simplest is found in a liberal watering 
with soot-water. Also, any plants that indi¬ 
cate injury by the maggot should be at once 
pulled up and destroyed.—A. D. 

Pea Eight Weeks.— Many persons who 
have none too much room will find the above 
Pea a great acquisition, for its earliness, 
its free cropping qualities, and its excellent 
flavour. The plant is remarkably hardy, and 
the haulm strong and free-growing, so dif¬ 
ferent from the small, thin, Bpindly growth 
of the early white round Peas, that were so 
much grown years ago. Eight Weeks, in a 
pood, loamy soil, does not exceed 12 inches 
m height, thus making it of great value for 
first crop. The yield is indeed wonderful 
for such a dwarf variety. The pods are pro¬ 
duced in pairs and in great profusion quite 
close to the soil. The plant, in spite of its 
Marrow breed is remarkably hardy, seed 
sown in March yielding good pods early in 
June. If required earlier, it well repays the 
grower to start it under glass, and plant out 
later. For growing in frames, it is an ideal 
variety, owing to its rapid growth and its 
dwarf habit. For the last season or two I 
have sown this for my latest supply, and 
found it most useful.—W. B. 

Potato Sharpe’s Express.— Many whose 
gardens are limited in size are only able to 
grow the early Potatoes, and in many cases 
only the very early varieties, in limited num¬ 
bers. For many years bharpe’s Victor was a 
great favourite for small gardens, but of late 
years it has given way to the newer and 
larger Express a free grower for an early 
variety. What makes it most popular is that, 
owing to its vigour, it will grow- in soils that 
Victor failed in. It is, therefore, valuable 
on that account, and when its crop and earli¬ 
ness are taken into account, it is a most valu¬ 
able introduction. It may be classed as an 
earlv white Kidney, and not unlike the older 
Aehleaf in some respects, but a better cropper 
and of splendid table quality. For a heavy 
soil I have found the above much superior to 
the older Aehleaf type, not so tender, and 
with me, so far, quite free from disease. I 
do not store it, but use it direct from the soil, 
and for this purpose it is excellent. The 
rapid growth of Express enables the 6m all 
grow er to plant the land as soon as cleared of 
a green crop, and there is no loss of time or 
material. — Amateur. 

Open-air Tomatoes.— A couple of months 
since I read that it was of little use to plant 
Tomatoes outdoors to get a crop of fruit, as 
our seasons were now too wet and cold to 
enable fruits to ripen. If any persons have 
not planted out, as previously had been done, 
they must now be regretting not having done 
so, as for the past two or three^weeks no 
weather could possibly have been more 
favourable for Tomatoes than we have during 
that time experienced. Should the summer 
continue fairly dry and warm, there will be 
good reason to look for excellent crops of 
fruit, and no doubt such will result. It does 
not do to assume that one or two cold, wet 
summers are to be taken a€ indicating a com¬ 
plete passing of all warm seasons—indeed, 
the present one so far has given us sunshine 
and heat far beyond what are cuetomarv so 
early in the summer. Tomato-plants will, no 
doubt, benefit if occasionally freely watered, 
and if the bunches of flowers on the plants be 
now and then gentlyehaken, fertilisation may 
be all the better.—y, # 
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ROYAL HOfeTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
June 20th, 1911. 

The hall was again filled with exhibits of a 
varied and interesting character, hardy 
flowers, Carnations, and Sweet Peas largely 
predominating. A splendid exhibit of veget¬ 
ables received a gold medal, and attracted 
much attention. 

Hardy flowers.— Exhibits of these were 
very numerous, huge banks and well-filled 
tables, to which we can only briefly refer 
on the present occasion, were seen on every 
hand. One of the finest displays was that of 
Delphiniums from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
who arranged a large serpentine group of 
the choicest sorts. Messrs. R. 11. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, also staged a fine assort¬ 
ment of these flowers with Poeonies. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had a weh- 
filled table, in which Irises of many kinds, 
Lilies, and Larkspurs were plentifully seen. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, brought 
Irises, Alstrcemerias, and the like. Messrs. 
Wm. W T ells and Co., Limited, Mersthara, had 
an exhibit of Phloxes and Pentstemons; 
Messrs. A. A. Walters and Son, Bath, 
showing an excellent group of the new Lark¬ 
spur Rev. E. Lascelles. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton - on - Thames, had a nicely - 
arranged exhibit of Pinks, Edelweiss, and 
the rare Phyteuma comosum. Mr. A. J. 
Harwood, Colchester, staged Delphiniums 
and Campanulas. From Messrs. Wm. Bull 
and Sons, Chelsea, came a large gathering 
of English Irises; the Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery staging an interesting gather¬ 
ing of alpines and shrubs. Mr. Pulliam, 
Elsenham, had a small group of alpines; 
the Messrs. Cheal and Hons, Crawley, filling 
a table with examples of cut shrubs and the 
like. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Limited, 
Maidstone, filled a table length with the 
more showy hardy flowers, Larkspurs, 
Poppies, Scabious, Irises, and Heuclieras. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had an ex¬ 
tensive exhibit of alpines and shrubs, the 
latter including many choice and beautiful 
kinds. Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants. Messrs. G. Jackman and Hons, Wok¬ 
ing, Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, and J. R. Box, Lindfield, all dis¬ 
played hardy plants, Mr. Clarence Elliott 
alone exhibiting alpines on rockwork. 

Greenhouse ' plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
James Veiteh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
staged choice Cannas, standard Fuchsias, 
Begonias, and Carnations in variety. Sola- 
num Wendlandi, in fine plants in small pots, 
was also remarked. Messrs. Cannell and. 
Sons, Swanley, had a well-filled table of 
Cannas, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
and Calceolarias. Mr. L. R. Russell brought 
Clematises in variety, Abelia floribunda, 
Erythrina Crista-galli, and other showy 
plants. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, occupied a table length with Seolo- 
j>endriums, Nephrolepis, Crotons, Allamanda 
grandifiora, and others. 

Carnations. — Of these ever - popular 
flowers there were many excellent group, 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, staging 
a splendid lot of pot plants and flowers at the 
western end of the hall. Mr. Charles Blick, 
Hayes, Kent, had a choice lot of his new 
border sorts, also a representative lot of the 
perpetual-flowering sorts. Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
busn and. Sons, Highgate, N., Mr. II. Bur¬ 
nett, Guernsey, Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, and Mr. C. Waters, Balcombe, 
all displayed Carnations in considerable 
variety. 9 

R 0868 were splendidly shown, and many 
leading growers brought of their best. 
Messrs. G. Mount and Sons, Canterbury, had 
find groups of flowers, notably Mrs. George 
Shawyer, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Lady 
Hillingdon. Another excellent exhibit came 
from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, The Old 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, whose stands of 
Rose du Barri, Elizabeth, Claudius, and 
Una were the admired of all. Mr. W. Easlea, 
Eastwood. Essex, had a delightful lot of these 
flowers, Mrs. Walter Easlea (of cherry-crim¬ 
son colour, in long and shapely flowers), 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot (rich dark crimson, 
of marked frkgtanCe), Hfrgo Rolfer, and Mrs. 


Peter Blair being noted in a very good die- 
lay. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hur6t, Berks, 
ad quite a large display of flowers, arranged 
with admirable skill. Seagull, a climbing 
Polyantha, was very conspicuous and beauti¬ 
ful. Jacques Vincent- is of coral-red tone, 
and very attractive. Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, had a lovely lot of 
flowers, Juliet being superbly shown, and a 
great attraction. Messrs. G. Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, also exhibited Roses in ex¬ 
cellent style, Le Progres, Prince de Bulgarie, 
and Duchess of Wellington being at once con¬ 
spicuous. Another splendid exhibit of Roses 
was that from Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., 
Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colchester, whose 
stand of Rouge Augevine, a lovely semi¬ 
double variety of crimson shade, attracted 
everybody. White Killarney, Lyon Rose, 
and Mme. Melanie Soupert were all of special 
merit, the exhibit being of an extensive, as 
well as high class, character. Very fine, too, 
were the Roses from Messrs. W. and J. 
Brown, Stamford and Peterborough, the ar- 
| rangement, like the variety shown, being in 
every way excellent. 

Sweet Peas.— The Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, had an excellent lot of these, 
showing such varieties as Red Star, Mrs. 
Cuthbertson (rose and white), Melba (richest 
salmon), and a very fine unnamed cream- 
coloured seedling. Mr. R. Bolton, Carn- 
forth, had many good vases of these flowers, 
and so, too, had Messrs. Jones and Sons, 
Limited, Shrewsbury, the firm staging quite 
a large number of sorts. Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield, had many very fine stand* of 
flowers, arranging a formidable array, some¬ 
what too densely, ns we imagined. Clara 
Curtis, Scarlet Monarch, Blue-flaked Spen¬ 
cer, Colleen, and Zarina were the best in a 
really superb gathering. 

Orchids. —These were not so numerous as 
on former occasions, Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, Stuart Low and Co., and 
others sending small groups, in which we 
noted many fine crosses, some of which were 
very interesting, as showing what can be 
done in this way. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The only collec¬ 
tion of these worthy of special remark was 
the gold medal exhibit from Messrs. James 
Veiteh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, who filled 
an entire table with the choicest produce, 
admirably grown. Among the more imposing 
items were Cauliflower Snowball, Market 
Gem Cucumber, Quite Content Pea, Scarlet 
Model Carrot, very fine, Leviathan Longpod 
Broad Bean, Tomato Golden Jubilee, King 
Edward VII. Potato, and Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows. The exhibit attracted considerable 
attention, and was, indeed, one of the leading 
features of the show. Mr. S. Mortimer, 
Farnham, staged Cucumbers Coronation, 
Cynosure, and Unrivalled, all apparently very 
good. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement columns. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortem s.~Wc have nrrnmred w’th 
Mr. John Freeman, M.I’.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
minRham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one chilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given ns to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also bow the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Canary (E . D .).—The canary appear* to 
have died suddenly from syncope, or heart 
failure. It w'as tremendously fat, and I am 
afraid its demise can only be attributed to 
over-kindness. Sugar and bacon-fat and 
things of that sort must inevitably bring 
disaster.— J. Freeman. 

Cross-bred pullet (F. Harris ).—This 
disease is tuberculosis. You cannot possibly 
mistake it, because the substance of the lungs 
is gradually eaten awayi and replaced by 
cheesy masses (“ tubercles **—£.<*., little 
tubers). Tbq onl^r way to get rid of it is to 
roost your fowlfi m open-fronted houses, and 
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scatter them well over your land. Anything 
like overcrowding or want of ventilation will 
encourage it. There is no cure for birds 
badly attacked. Kill them, and burn the 
bodies.—J. Freeman. 

White Leghorn cookerel (M. IK.).—The 
cockerel had a bad liver. Next to Maize 
and Potatoes, bread is about the most un¬ 
suitable food you can possibly give to poul¬ 
try. You do not say what accommodation 
you have, but if you can give them a Grass 
run, and feed on Oats, with an occasional 
handful of crushed butcher’s bone, that will 
be much better than stuffing them, as you 
appear to be doing, with the very foods that 
ought to be avoided. Any of the advertised 
liver remedies may be given also.— J. Free¬ 
man. __ 

AQUARIA. 

Fish for artlflolal pond {M. T. Moses).— 
In such a pond goldfish usually give satisfac¬ 
tion, though, perhaps, in your case, common 
carp might thrive better. The fact of the 
fish not thriving since the pond was cleaned 
out suggests that the conditions are not now 
so conducive to fisli life as aforetime, though, 
without knowing something of the cleaning, 
it is not easy to say w r hy the fish do not now 
thrive. If the pond was emptied for clean¬ 
ing, it should have been left empty for a week 
or ten days afterwards for the sides and 
bottom to sweeten before again filling it. Tf 
this was not done, the water should have been 
kept upon the move (that is, fresh should be 
constantly admitted, and the surplus allowed 
to run away) for several days, so as to 
thoroughly sweeten the pond before again 
placing in the fish. Again, the cleaning out 
mav have destroyed the natural food supply 
of the fish, in which case the remedy is to 
feed by hand. How is the pond madeT 
Where fish are stocked there should be shal¬ 
lows to which they can resort at will. If the 
9 ides are steep, the cleaning out of accumula¬ 
tion may have destroyed hitherto existing 
shallows. For the feeding of fish in an open 
pond, w'here there is some natural food avail¬ 
able, vermicelli crumbled up wilV answer the 
purpose. Place the food in a shallow place, 
and renew when the previous supply has been 
eaten. Gauge the quantity, so that feeding 
twice a week may be done, or prepared food 
may be obtained wdiere fish can be bought. 
For regular feeding, the foods named in your 
note are best avoided. Plant water plants 
in the pond, and also see that some portion is 
well shaded. Willson, live stock provider, 
37, New Oxford-street, would provide fish, 
food, and plants.—J. T. Bird. 

Coldflell dying.— The offenders are doubt¬ 
less rats, and not the frogs at all. If you 
watch the basin at dusk, keeping quiet and 
being hidden from view, you will probably 
see the rats at work. Frogs could be kept 
out of the water by means of a 6-inch barrier 
of galvanised sheeting, surmounted by a foot 
of inch-mesh wire-netting. This rats could 
climb over, but if carried a foot higher, and 
the top 6 inches turned at right angles out¬ 
wards, they would be baffled. With rats, 
however, there is the burrowing to be con¬ 
sidered.— J. T. Bird. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Liability of employer to pay wages 

(X .Y. Z .).—An employer is bound to pay the 
wages accruing during the temporary absence 
through illnesr an employee, unless there is 
an express o. *rplied term in the contract of 
service that such payment shall be suspended. 
The fact of jour being in receipt of money 
from an insurance company does not affect 
the matter. The proper course for an em¬ 
ployer to take if he docs not w r ish to be re¬ 
sponsible for wages during an illness of inde¬ 
finite length is to give notice in the usual 
way—then his liabilities end entirely upon 
expiration of the notice.— Barrister. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

— The Index to Volume XXXi I. of Gardrning Illis- 
■nutiD is now ready (price 3d., post free )• The 
Binding Cate for the same volume is also available (price 
lJ. 6d., by post Is. 9d.y The Index and Binding Case can 
M obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, FtOmival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
the price cf Index and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —Routine work, such as 
watering, hoeing, staking, and pegging, is 
now taking up a good deal of time, and it 
cannot be postponed without injury. Bed¬ 
ding out is pretty well finished, and the de¬ 
mand for Pelargoniums, Begonias, and other 
decorative tender subjects has been in excess 
of previous years, the Coronation having in¬ 
creased the'demand for certain plants, to 
form what are termed Coronation beds of 
red, white, and blue flowers. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, there is still a growing demand for 
the best hardy plants suitable for grouping, 
Roses, Carnations, Pinks, Phloxes, Pyreth- 
rums, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, and special 
attention is being given to early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. The rock garden is receiv¬ 
ing more attention. A good collection of 
Alpines is a very interesting feature, and 
the rock garden idea is such an expansive 
one, there is room for fresh treatment, 
keeping in mind that the conditions must be 
suitable for growth. In many cases the chief 
idea now appears to be pictures^ueness, 
which is sometimes overdone. More is being 
done with climbers. The pergola idea is 
growing, and, if rightly placed, this is a very 
interesting feature. Disease will probably 
appear on the foliage of Hollyhocks and 
Madonna Lilies, and as it is easier and better 
to prevent than to cure, spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture in anticipation will be the 
right thing to do. A suitable spraying imple¬ 
ment can be bought for about a sovereign, 
that will meet every want in the small gar¬ 
den, and will be always ready for use. Among 
the shrubs which may be used for forming 
groups on the corner of the lawn are Bush 
Ivies, intermixed with such things as the 
Pampas Grass, ‘Spanish Broom, which flowers 
all summer, and it is comparatively easy to 
find space for a bed of Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora. 

Fruit garden.— Irrigation, where possible, 
will be a great help now to all fruit-bearing 
plants. Late Strawberries without moisture 
must be small, and water can at times be used 
as a carrier to convey nutriment to the plants. 
It is not possible to water all fruit-trees, 
though the benefits would be considerable if 
it could be done. Heat and drought may be 
counteracted by using manure as a mulch, 
and where the surface of the orchard is cul¬ 
tivated, surface-stirring will be exceedingly 
beneficial. Thinning the wood of Vines, 
Figs, and stone fruits should have attention 
now and during the next month. It is rnther 
soon yet to begin the pruning Of Pears and 
‘Apples, but Plums may be shortened to four 
or five leaves. This does not refer to leaders, 
which should be trained in wherever there is 
room, and any vacant space where a young 
shoot is near should be filled. These young 
shoots bear finer fruits than spurs. Plums 
are usually trained to produce part of the 
cropf from spurs, and a part also from young 
shoots laid in between. These young snoots, 
lying close to the wall, are less exposed to 
weather influences than the blossoms on 
spurs, and to that extent there is an advan¬ 
tage in encouraging young wood, even by cut¬ 
ting away some of the old spurs. The same 
treatment will suit Apricots. 

Vegetable garden. —There is vet winter 
greens to be planted of various kinds. Rosette 
Coleworts and Tom Thumb Savoys may be 
sown. I think the small Savoys planted 
thickly are really better than the Coleworts. 
Another sowing of Autocrat- .eas may be 
made, and then we shall have to fall back 
upon the second earlies. Turnips should be 
sown often for the present, but about the 
end of the month or early in July a larger 
sowing may be made, including a little more 
variety. Veitch’s Red Globe, Orange Jelly, 
and Chirk Castle Black Stone are all good 
keeping varieties. The Black Stone is not a 
large kind, but it is very sweet and a good 
keeper, specially adapted for winter. Celery 
and Leeks may be planted for succession as 
land becomes vacant. All waste vegetables 
should be cleared off as soon as they are past 
use. <Salad plants of the requisite kinds 
should be sown in small quantities, as in such 
weather as the present they Sooh get past use. 


Mulch and water will be useful for Lettuces, 
Radishes, and Endives. If it is necessary to 
sow seeds when the ground is very dry and 
steely, the soil should be thoroughly mois¬ 
tened several hours before sowing, shading 
afterwards till the plants appear or rain 
comes. It will save much labour if all newly 
planted things can be shaded. 

Conservatory. —The days of crowded banks 
of flowers are gone by. A few good Palms, 
chiefly Kentias, are useful for backgrounds to 
good specimen plants in flower, which may 
include a Heath or two, Epacris miniata 
grandiflora. Bougainvillea glabra or San- 
dcriana, Pimelea spectabilis, with groups of 
Gloxinias, Achimenes, and Begonias. Ram¬ 
bler Roses have been rather a strong feature, 
but they are over now ; but there is plenty 
of Tea Roses, that were grafted early in win¬ 
ter, and are now in bud. Groups of Ameri¬ 
can Pearl Tuberoses, growing out of a mass 
of fine-foliaged plants, are attractive. 
Climbers should be at their test now. Man- 
devilla suaveolens should be in flower now, 
and the flowers are very fragrant and useful 
for cutting. I have had it grow out through 
the open lights and flower outside. Tac- 
sonias and many other climbers are in flower 
Pelargoniums are nearly over, and 


have been placed outside to ripen, ready lor 
cutting down. Well-grown Fuchsias, Begonia 
Gloire de Sceaux and Gloire de Lorraine are 
bright and effective, only we want bright, 
fresh specimens, that may be placed among 
Ferns or such fine-foliaged plants as Gre- 
villea robusta. There will soon be plenty of 
flowers outside now, that will ease the con¬ 
servatory. Do the watering mostly in the 
evening. Liquid-manure will be useful now. 
Use it in a weak, clear condition. Weak, 
clear soot-water may be used for a change. 

8tOV6.— Allamandas and other summer 
climbers are now very bright. Stephanotis 
floribunda is always valuable for making up. 
Rhyncospermum jasminoides is very sweet, 
and lasts a long time in bloom, and, trained 
on a balloon-shaped trainer, a good specimen 
is soon created. Though usually classed with 
stove plants, it does not require much heat, 
and may be placed outside to ripen when 
the growth is completed. Thunbergia frag- 
rans is an interesting stove climber, with a 
shrubby habit. The annual Thunbergias are 
useful for temporary work, but are subject to 
red-spider, and must be very freely syringed. 
They may be grown in the greenhouse or 
planted outside in summer. Some of the 
hardiest among the stove plants may be 
taken to the conservatory now. Fires may 
be dropped in the cool stove now. If the 
thermometer does not fall below 60 dege. at 
sunrise, the plants will do better without 
fire-heat, as it only causes the spread of 
insects, such as red-spider and thrips. 

Pints*—It is usual to rearrange the plants 
at this season, and add a little fresh material 
to the plunging-beds. For steady progress, 
there should always be a little warmth in the 
beds, to encourage root action, and for this 
reason fires are generally kept going till the 
middle of July. It is better to take off and 
repot suckers as soon as they are ready. Pot 
them and get them into growth. Where Pines 
are grown largely, there w’ill always be 
plenty of suckers to keep up stock, without 
troubling about the crowns. Repotting when 
necessary or top-dressing should have atten¬ 
tion now. Good loam fortified with bone- 
meal, dried horse-droppings, and a dash of 
soot will grow Pines well. Rather more than 
half the bulk should be loam. The drainage 
should be free, and the potting firm. Be 
careful with the water-pot always, but espe 
cially after repotting. Syringe daily, using 
chilled pure water. 

Ferns under glass.— Spores will soon ger¬ 
minate now in a close, shady house. Never 
water from the surface, as the spores may be 
carried down with the water ana perish. As 
soon as large enough to handle, prick off 
into shallow boxes, and, when established,; 
transfer to thumb-pots. There is a large de¬ 
mand now for small plants in thumbs for 
various purposes. The most useful species 
for this w r ork are the Pterises and the com¬ 
mon Adiantum elegans and A. cuneatum. 
The new Maiden-hair Fern, A. Glory of 
ModTdrecht, when It gets cheap, will be in 


demand. The newer forms of Nephrolepis 
are ruther too tender to become as popular 
a 9 the Pterises, but they are useful in the 
summer. It is when the temperature falls in 
the autumn and winter that they lose tone if 
there is no warm-house to restore them to 
condition. Weak soot-water will be benefi¬ 
cial to plants which are pot-bound when it is 
not convenient to repot. 

Early vinery.— If everything has gone well, 
the Grapes in the earliest house will now be 
ripe. In most instances the Grapes are per¬ 
mitted to hang on the Vines till required for 
use. Sometimes it may be advisable to per¬ 
mit a freer development of the sub-lateral 
growth, to give a little impetus to the root 
action at the finish, but this should not be 
allowed to proceed too far, as late root action 
after the Grapes are ripe is not desirable, as 
its tendency is to disorganise and excite the 
general circulation when the Vines ought to 
be going to rest, and prepare for the next 
season’s work. Ventilation will be con¬ 
tinuous now, night and day, but the open 
ventilators should be covered with hexagon 
netting or scrim, to keep out wasps and 
flies. In a warm, bright house, black Grapes 
lose colour without shade. Dust must be 
kept down. 

Melons.— The flavour of the fruits will de¬ 
pend in some measure upon the health of the 
main foliage, and the ventilation is the main 
factor in the health of the foliage. Give a 
little air early in the morning, to get rid of 
the vitiated atmosphere which has accumu¬ 
lated during the night. There should be no 
canker on the stems or red-spider on the 
foliage if the cultural conditions are suitable. 
In watering, do not pour it round the main 
stem. The best feeding roots are not there. 
They have travelled further across the bed. 
Too much water round the main stems lowers 
the temperature of the soil, and may bring 
on canker. If canker does come, cover the 
diseased spot with fresh lime, laying a slate 
beneath the wound for the convenience of 
changing it when neceesary. Place all fruits 
on inverted pans, with nose to the north. 
Discontinue watering when the fruits are 
ripening. 

Retarding Plante.— There are times when 
a cool shed covered with canvas is very useful 
to keep things back. Spiroeas, Lilies, Hy¬ 
drangeas, pink and blue, m a shaded position, 
will last a long time, and retain their fresh¬ 
ness, and by-and-bye, when the autumn frosts 
come, these canvas places are very valuable 
for sheltering Chrysanthemums and other 
things. 

E. Hobday. 
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COKING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 10th .—We are trying to counteract 
the effects of drought, which at the time of 
writing is checking the growth of most 
things. Where deep culture has been carried 
out, and surface-stirring is practised regu¬ 
larly, watering is not so urgent, except in the 
case of newly-planted things. As ground be¬ 
comes vacant, Celery-trenches are made, and 
the plants set out, watered, and shaded. In 
planting Broccoli and other winter greens, 
watering will keep the plants going till rain 
comes, 

July 11th .—Shifted Zonal Pelargoniums 
for winter flowering into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, and placed in cold-frame, with the 
lights off in fine weather. All flower-buds 
will be picked off till September, and a little 
stopping will be done when necessary. 
Planted a good bed of Asters for* cutting. 
Shifted on Aralias and Grevilleas required 
for winter furnishing. Put in a few more 
cuttings of Poinsettias. The early-struck 
plants have been given larger pots. 

July 12th .—We are busy potting Chrysan¬ 
themums into flowering pots. Coal-ash beds 
have been prepared for them. We have 
given up growing larqe blooms. They are 
wanted for cutting and to decorate the con¬ 
servatory. We have several large houses to 
fill, that will hold several thousands of 
plants in 8-inch pots. Planted out Scarlet 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Solanums. They 
make good bushes, and will be lifted and 
potted again in September. 
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July 13th .—Sowed Cinerarias, Primulas, 
and Calceolarias in boxes in cool frames. 
They will be potted off when ready. Pre¬ 
pared beds for sowing various hardy peren¬ 
nials. We sow in 4-feet beds, shallow drills 
being drawn 6 inches apart across the beds. 
Discontinued cutting Asparagus. This is 
usually done about the end of June. Weakly 
beds are not cut from after the middle of this 
month, and when Peas are plentiful Aspara¬ 
gus is not wanted. 

July 14th .—Manure is being collected for 
making Mushroom-beds outside. Globe 
Artichokes are receiving liquid-manure. 
Thinned several heavily-fruited Plum and 
other fruit-trees. Mulch and water are used 
to help these trees as far as possible. Some 
progress is being made in selecting Straw¬ 
berry-runners for forcing and for planting 
new beds. Sowed Chervil. 

July 15th .—Nailing in leading 6hoots of 
wall-trees. Some spraying is-still being done 
to destroy insects. There is always work of 
this character to do.* Soot is being dusted 
among Celerv-plants, to keep off the Celery- 
flv. Sowed ^Parsley for winter, and Stump 
Horn Carrots to provide young, tender roots 
in winter. Sowed more Turnips, also Let¬ 
tuces, Endives, Rampion, and Radishes. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory, and introduced a few 
plants from the stove. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-slreet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt, 
do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are uselessJ. Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should ahvays be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in ptany cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWEftl. 


Azaleas in peat bed (C .).—Doubtless the peat In 
which Rhododendrons had been growing for forty 
years was not best calculated to render the Azaleas 
which you planted in it a success. You should have 
used fresh peat, and not that which had been per¬ 
meated by shrub roots for almost half a century. 
You were also ill-advised to use rich farm-manure 
with Azaleas. These and Rhododendrons, provided 
they have a deep, porous, and aulllcicntly moist root- 
run, of peat or leaf-mould, thrive well without 
manuriai assistance. 

Boses from cuttings (.Rose Mary ).—August and 
September are the best months for striking cuttings 
from outdoor plants. Mark out a bed about 4 feet 
wide, and mix therein plenty of grittv coil. The best 
place fc one partially shaded by a ’few trees or a 
hedge, but the cuttings resent total shading. Make 
the cuttings from 0 inches to 7 inches long, and if 
you can get them with a heel, so much the better. 
When planting, make a niche across the bed. and in¬ 
sert the cuttings therein to almost their full depth, 
seeing to it that the ends rest in the soil. Press the 
soil firmly against the cuttings, then put in another 
row 6 inches distant from the first. Almost all the 
Teas and H.P, s can be increased in this way. 

Growing Brugmansias (Yorkshire).- Brugman- , 
eias will flower freely whether pruned or not, but it : 
is usual to cut them back to the hard wood or nearly f 
80 . in order to prevent them occupying too much * 
space. All, of course, depends on the room you have. * 
In the autumn and during the winter, when growth 
has ceased, give le*s water, only giving sufficient to 1 
keep the eoil from getting too dry, and keeping In an ! 
ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning of March 
turn them out and repot into larger pot*. using a 
compost of one half good turfy loam, the other half I 


being leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, with a 
daah of sand. As the pots get full of roots an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure will be beneficial. You 
may grow them in large pots, or, as you suggest, 
paraffin barrels cut in half. 

TREES AND 8HRUB8. 

Catting back Bhododendron (F. A .).—Youi 
Rhododendron, apparently, R. Seeterianum, may be 
cut back hard, but scarcely to the extent suggested 
—viz., 3 inches or 4 inches from the ground. It 
should be left at lea*t a foot. After being cut back, 
the plant should, if possible, be placed in a structure 
warmer than an ordinary greenhouse, and be 
syringed several times a day. This continual moisten¬ 
ing of the old wood greatly encourages the forma¬ 
tion of buds from the old, hardened bark. One 
caution, however, to be observed is that the soil 
must not be allowed to get too wet, as the plant has 
no foliage to require nourishment. At the same 
time, it must be kept moderately moist. Although 
such treatment should result in a more bushy plant, 
yet, at the same time, you cannot expect any flowers 
for two or three years after 6uch a drastic cutting 
back. 

FRUIT. 

Baising Qaince stocks (Viola).—These are very 
easily raised from cuttings, which must be made in 
the autumn from the current season's growth. An 
old plant of the Quince will generally send up a good 
many suckers from near the main stem. These may 
be cut into lengths of about 9 inches and then firmly- 
planted in the ground. The cuttings may be put in 
lines 1 foot apart and 6 inches apart in the lines. 
By the following autumn they will be large enough 
to plant out where they are to be grafted. 

Blind Strawberry-plants (S.).-We should cer¬ 
tainly advise you to destroy at once every plant that 
does not show bloom by this time. That your stock 
lias gone quite blind, or, in other words, flowerless, is 
pretty certain, and such plants never again become 
productive. That the plants have thrown gross leaves 
is inevitable because no force is being abstracted 
from the plants in the production of blooms. That 
runners taken from such plants arc also blind Is but 
natural—indeed, inevitable. Not only should yon de¬ 
stroy every such plant, but obtain strong runners to 
plant for next season’s supply from other plants that 
are now fruiting. 

Apples cracking (R. ¥. L. Turner).-The only- 
reason we can suggest for the cracking of your 
Apples is that the roots have gone down into some 
poor or sour soil. When that happens a fungus is 
produced, which preys on the ill-formed fruits and 
spoils them. We should advise you to, in the 
autumn, try hard root-pruning, treating one side of 
the tree only. Cut off all downward shoots, so 
as to encourage the formation of new and fibrous 
ones on the surface. It is then that the mulching 
will be beneficial. In the winter and spring, as you 
have already done, dress with the insecticides you 
refer to. We may say that Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
all the varieties which have been raised from it are 
very subject to canker, and it is quite possible that 
such may be the case with the trees of this variety 
you refer to. 

Pears attacked (G.).-Your Pears are attacked by 
the grubs of the Pcar-gnat-midgc (Diplosis pyrivora), 

A very small fly, scarcely one-tenth of an inch in 
length, much resembling a small gnat in general ap¬ 
pearance. This insect lays its eggs in the opening or 
open blossoms. These are said to hatch in favourable 
w-eather in the course of four or five days. The 
young grubs, which are sometimes ten or more in 
number, bore into the core of the fruit, where thev 
feed until they are full grown, which is usually about 
the middle of June. The Pears by this time have 
generally been so damaged that they fall with the 

g rubs inside them; the latter then crawl out and 
themselves in the soil and become chrysalides, 
if the Pear does not fall at the time the grubs wish 
to leave it they drop to the ground. When a tree 
Is attacked the branches should be well shaken, with 
the view to bringing down the infested Pears, and 
those that fall should be at once picked up and 
burnt, or buried in a hole about 1 foot deep. Where 
It is possible in the course of the autumn or winter, 
the ground should be deeply dug and the surface 
turned down, so that the chrysalides, which are 
probably not more than an inch or so below the 
surface, are buried so deeply that the flies will 
not be able to emerge, or the land Just under the 
trees should be well dressed with kainit, or nitrate 
?h *2^®* will kill the grubs when they leave 

tilv i€Er3i 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers unhealthy (J. M.).-Your plants are 
affected with canker, the worst of ail diseases that 
can attack Cucumbers, and for which there is no 
remedy unless it is applied immediately the disease 
appears. A little sulphur or fresh lime rubbed on the 
affected parts will check its further progress if done 
m good time. You had better draw the earth away 
from the stems and apply the remedy as suggested, 
and do not let any moisture reach the stems of even 
healthy plants when this disease is known to be pre¬ 
sent. In future get a change of soil. 

Asparagus going to seed (IF. c. B.).-Seed- 
bearing seve-eiy taxes the energies of any plant, 
although all are not alike affected by it; but ft is a 
waste of strength to allow anything to B eed when the 
product is useless or not required. For this reason 
Asparagus should have the seeds stripped off as soon 
as they are large enough to take hold of. Do not 
allow them to get large or fully grown before they 
are taken off, for in that case the Injury they do is 
complete. On no account allow the seeds to ripen 
and fall about on the bed, as the seedlings will come 
up so tliicklv that they will choke and weaken the 
permanent plants. 

Fertilising Tomato flowers (J . A.).—We find 
most market growers of Tomatoes are content to give 
the sticks or wires to which Tomato plants are se¬ 
cured a sharp rap w ith a Bamboo cane twice a day 


when the sun is shining, as that suffices to liberate 
the pollen, and thus secures fertil” ition. You may 
not only do that, but you can hold a sheet of whito 
notepnper beneath a bunch of flowers, and well shake 
the bunch, so that any pollen thus liberated may fall 
on to the paper, and thus catch it. Then, taking it 
upon the point of a small camel's-hair brush, place 
some on the points of the projecting pistils of the 
flowers, and thus help to secure ]»erfcct fertilisation. 

Lottuce-plants starting to flower (IK.).-It ft 
not at all unusual for Lettuce-plants to start off to 
flower rather than to heart in, but it usually arises 
from either sowing seeds so thickly that they become 
weak and drawn rather than stout and sturdy, or 
because of hot, dry weather and soil affecting them, 
or because the seed stocks were had. We could not, 
of course, tell which of these causes may have 
operated in your case, but we advise you to get seeds 
and sow at once, and very thinly. Get the young 
plants dibbled out early, and keep them growing on 
without check by freely watering them in dry 
weather. Lettucea like rich soil, as being essentially 
leaf producers, the more rapid the growth the better 
they are for eating. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bordeaux mixture <0. G. G.).- Get 2 lb. of 
sulphate of copper, and dissolve in a large wooden 
tub by soaking it in hot water-eay, 2 gallons. Then 
dissolve m a pail 2 lb. of fresh lime. When both are 
quite dissolved put the two liquids together into the 
tub, and stir in 2 lb. of treacle to make it sticky. 
Then add 18 gallons of water, and the liquid will 
be ready for use. 


8H0BT REPLIES. 


z. 0 .—Write to the Secretary of the Roval Horti¬ 
cultural Society. Vincent 8quare, Westminster, 
lAjndon, 8.W., for the ** Rules of Judging," price 

Is. Gd., post free.- R. Grace, jun .—You will find, in 

our issue of Ap il 17th, 1909,. page 220, an article 
dealing with the cultivation of Rose Marshal Niel 
under glass. A copy may be had from the publisher, 
post free, for Ijd. 


NAMES OF FX.ANT8 AND FBUXT8. 

Names of plants.— F. U.—l, Iris pseudo-acorns; 2, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum; 3, Limnanthes 

Douglasi; 4, Phlomis fruticosa.- J. iMing.-i, Ceano- 

thua dentatus; 2, The Bird Cherry (Prunufl Padua): 

3, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.- M. Loire.-], Adiantum 

cureatum; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, Pteris 

tremula; 4, Pteris eretiea albo-lineata.-T. E. H — 

I, Asperula odornta; 2, Saxifraga hypnoides: *8, 

—Jf. B.— 1 , The Foam-flower (Tiarella 
cordifolia); 2, Diplacus glutinosus.- 0. H.—l, Saxi¬ 

fraga granulat a fl.-pl.; 2, Corydalis lutea; 8, Berber!* 

Darwin!; 4, Clematis montana.- R. M.—l, Weigels 

rocea; 2, The Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus); 3, Prunus 
Padus: 4, Ceanothus deutatus.- J. C.—i, Campanu¬ 

la glomerata; 2. Alonsoa incisifolia; 3. Trillium 

grandiflorum; 4, Saxifraga Andrews.- Anxious.— 1 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata): 2. 
Kalmia latifolia; 8, Gaultheria Shallon; 4, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana.--IF. H. Morgan.- Roses: 1, Dundee 

Rambler; 2, Boule de Neige; 3, Dupuy Jamain.- 

M R. Hearn.—1, Asphodelus Intern, good variety- 
2 Lmum flavum; 8, Sedum Middendorftanum; 4 
Polygonum Brunonis; 5, Sedum kamechaticum: 6. 
Helianthemum vulgare, double-flowered variety.__ 

J. F. Fagan.—IsAtia glauca.-8. J. Wake.-l, Alya¬ 

s' 1 ™ maritimum; 2 , Helianthemum vulgare: 8 

Sanguioorba officinalis; 4, Glaus maritima.- J. Mai- 

lett.—l, Helianthemum up., please send complete' 
specimen; 2, Veronica prostrata. 


Book received. —* ‘ A Century of Bulb Growing: 
A Memorial of the ‘ Bioemhof ’ Nurseries’ Centenarv 
(1811-1911),’" by Ernest H. Krelage, Haarlem. 


Replies by post.— Querists who desire 
replies by poet may obtain them on the fob 
lowing conaitione: — 

(1) A stamped self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

(2) A fee of sixpence for each query to 
be answered by post must be for¬ 
warded. 

(3) The envelope containing the letter 
must have the word “Poet” written 
on the left top corner. 
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TO CET THE BEST RESULTS 

-FROM- 

AUTUMN AND WINTER FLOWERING BULBS 

It is absolutely essential that they be bought and planted 
long before the general spring flowering aorta. 
Hitherto it has not been possible for you to place your 
orders in lime to get delivery of the bulbs at the proper 
season, and as a consequence you have had to be content 
with second-rate results—or worse—after having paid the 
full price, all through a lamentable lack of enterprise on the 
part of your bulb merchant. But this need be the case no 
longer BXKS LTD. are issuing a special list of Bulba 
which require planting in Autumn. They are 

not charging anything extra for the service. Quite the 
reverse. In anticipation of increased sales through this 
special offer, they are reducing the prices considerably. 

The List will be ready early In July. 

WRITE* FOR A COPY NOW. 

BEES LIMITED, 175 B, LIVERPOOL 

Original from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Omphalodes lucida.— I am quite charmed 
with this addition to our best hardy flowers. 
At the end of June its flowers remind me of 
those of the Giant Forget-me-not (Myoso- 
tidium nobile). It is curious how so good a 

lant has but recently come into cultivation. 

do not quite know to whom we are indebted 
for it, but we ought to know a little more 
about its oountry and its ways.—W. R. 

A fine Sweet Pea.— I enclose photo, which, 
I think, will be of interest to you, as I be¬ 
lieve it to be somewhat unique. It is of a 
shoot of Sweet Pea with eight blooms ou it, 
and another on a branch of same stem with 
six blooms. There were several of four, five, 
and six blooms from’ the same lot of seed. 
The Pea is Prince Olaf, and was grown by 
Mr. Nunn, gardener to Captain S. Garrett, 
Haylings, Leiston.— J. S. Waddell. 

[Thanks for photograph, which, we regret 
to say, was not clear enough for reproduc¬ 
tion.—E d.] 

Omithogalum nutans.— The most useful 
and interesting articles of “ An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers ” carry so much weight that 
I must send a word of warning to all whose 
soil is of a peaty, sandy character, as to 
planting the above. More than thirty years 
ago Miss Jekyll most kindly refused to give 
me bulbs of tnis beautiful Omithogalum, be¬ 
cause with her (in her old garden) it was a 
most pestilent weed, seeding profusely, and 
also running underground at a depth of 3 feet 
to 4 feet, coming up strongly everywhere, and 
impossible to eradicate.—A. K. 

Rose Lady Hillingdon.— I am particularly 
struck with the excellence of this new variety. 

I had seen it exhibited, and was charmed 
with its long, pointed blooms, of a rich amber 
tint. But, after seeing it growing, its merits 
are more than ever pronounced. The growth 
is capital, and it is exceedingly free-flower¬ 
ing, and its blooms are held erect. Thus it 
has a habit xvhich will make it valuable for 
grouping, and its value for forcing is well 
known. I should term it one of the most 
striking additions to Roses of recent years.— 
H. S. 

New New Mexico False Acaefa (Robinia 
neo-Mexicana).—This is very beautiful in 
flower just now. I had it when it first came 
out—rather leggy plants and grafted. I 
never thought much of it, and I gradually 
lost sight of the plants; but I happened to 
get a rew on their own roots, and put them 
in a grassy place— i.e., without cultivation of 
any kind—and they have surprised me this 
year by their beauty. I have also seen a nice 
tree in the gardens at Wakehurst Place. Mr. 
Bean tells me that my form is the red one, 
and that there is a paler one. Such a shrub 
would, no doubt, be easily raised from seed, 
and we might in that way get some bright 
varieties. In any case, it is worth growing 
well, and it comes in after many other shrubs 
are out of flower.—W. 


Japanese evergreens in New York.— Mr. 

Arthur Herrington writes to us from Madison, 
N.J., under date June 5th: “There has been 
a tremendous death-roll in gardens this spring 
among Retinosporas and tender Japanese 
evergreens. I expected it after a dry season, 
then a dry winter and spring. They have 
died by thousands, solely from drought, as 
the cold was not severe. Where I have been 
called in to replace deaths I have, where pos¬ 
sible, used Hemlock Pine, Red Cedar, etc., 
but educating the public to the need of this 
is slow work, with the nurseries full of the 
things that perish. They are easily propa¬ 
gated, and so much cheaper.’' 

Browallia viscosa. — This Browallia, 
though not so frequently met with as some 
of its relatives, forms a very pretty pot 
plant, as may be seen at the present time in 
the greenhouse at Kew. It is one of the 
annual members of the genus, and forms a 
freely-branched plant about 18 inches in 
height. The flowers are of a deep violet 
colour, the base of the segments white, thus 
forming a white eve to the flower. The 
flowers are borne in great profusion, and a 
succession is kept up for a long time. When 
grown in pots it should be occasionally given 
a little liquid-manure, as it will then con¬ 
tinue to bloom throughout the summer. 

The Loganberry.— I notice that the Logan¬ 
berry is still occasionally referred to as new.' 
I have grown it for several years, and it is 
always appreciated. Formerly it was trained 
up rough Fir-poles, but two years ago a wire 
trellis was erected for it, and it is thinly 
spread out upon it. At the present time it is 
in full bloom, and gives every indication of a 
heavy crop. The young shoots, strong and 
vigorous, are tied up as growth advances, and 
as the Loganberry is a gross feeder, ample 
supplies of liquid-manure, varied occasionally 
by a little approved artificial, are regularly 
given. Here the Loganberry ripens almost at 
the same time as the earliest Raspberries.— 
Kirkcudbright. 

Lapageria rosea In the open In south¬ 
west 8C0tland. —It is only a favoured few, 
even in the very mildest parts of Scotland, 
who can hope to succeed with Lapageria 
rosea in the open, and I was much pleased to 
see two plants on the wall of the house of 
Mr. J. A. Wallace, Lochryan, Wigtownshire. 
They are not looking go well this year as 
usual, the past winter not having been so 
favourable to many things, but these plants 

f enerally flower, and it is pleasant to see 
ow well they do in such a place. One plant 
is L. rosea and the other L. rosea alba. They 
are in a very sheltered spot, quite close to 
the shore of Lough Ryan, and are among the 
many choice and interesting things to be seen 
in Mr. Wallace’s picturesque garden.—S. 
Abnott. 

Pelargonium Rollison’s Unique. — In 

former days I have seen specimens of this 
4 feet high and broad in proportion. Some 
trained the shoots to stakes, others used a 
trellis, and a large plant in full bloom 


managed in this way is very effective. Those 
who had big conservatories found this Pelar¬ 
gonium very useful, and it was also much 
employed for hanging-baskets. It is prob¬ 
able that the greater portion of your readers 
have never seen this old inhabitant of the 
greenhouse, but they might do worse than 
take it in hand. It is a pity that a plant 
possessed of so many gooa qualities should 
to such a great extent pass out of cultivation. 
It is of very free growth, has richly-coloured 
foliage, and in bloom and leaf is quite dis¬ 
tinct from other members of the family.—J. 
Cornhill. 

ThO Peaoook Iri8 (Moraea Pavonia) (syn., 
Iris Pavonia).—This is a slender-growing 
plant, with a rather weak flower-stem. The 
striking feature of the inflorescence is the 
three large, flat, rounded petals, of a white, 
or almost white, tint, while each has a com¬ 
paratively large central blotch of a peacock- 
blue colour. Neat little examples may be 
obtained if six bulbs are put into a pot 
5 inches in diameter. A compost made up of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of sand, will suit this plant well. In 
purchasing the bulbs, it should be borne in 
mind that, in common with Ixias and Spa- 
raxis, the bulbs go to rest early, and, from 
their small size, they soon lose vigour if they 
are left out of the ground for any great length 
of time. The bulbs are very email, but eacli 
will produce a number of the comparatively 
large blossoms. 

Strawberries of the future.— After trying 
several Strawberries with the bitter, acid 
after-flavour, I tried one popular sixty years 
ago, Keen’s Seedling, and found it more 
delicate in flavour than the more recent ones 
with high-sounding titles. It is also of a good 
size, regular, and without the hideous angles 
that some of the big Strawberries show. 
One wants a big mouth to face them. I cut. 
the angles off! Great size in this fruit is a 
mere delusion. No Strawberry need be 
larger than Keen’s, Aberdeen Favourite, or 
British Queen. The mere size of some 
should prevent the sun acting upon them 
in ripening, whereas moderate-sized fruit 
may be influenced for good by even a little 
sun. Fruit raised and praised to market 
well should never deceive those who grow to 
eat it at home. For every one who grows 
fruit for market, very many grow for the r 
own pleasure and to enjoy something better 
than the market gives.—W. 

Overtraining of wall-shrubs.— Tlie fact 
that many of our flowering shrubs have to be 
nailed to walls is unfortunate, as leading to 
ugliness and needless stiffness. There can 
be no objection to training the main branches 
to trellised or other surfaces, but the evil 
comes in when all the minor parts are also 
tied in—crucified, in fact. Tne other day, 
when motoring along a road through some fair 
parts of Surrey, I saw many houses with 
Hoses growing over them, but by far the best 
of all was one where a great climbing Tea 
had been forgotten as to pruning, and stood 
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out 5 feet from the wall, a picture of flower 
and grace. We lose the form and grace of 
many Roses by thie nailing in. It is stereo¬ 
typed gardening, but not artistic—i.e., is not 
right from the point of view of Nature or 
beauty. The beauty of some of our finest 
things is destroyed by the practice— e.g., Cy- 
donia japonica, a shrub of some grace, but 
never showing its full beauty when stiffly 
nailed in. 

Hybrid Columbines.— I often see these 
praised in lists offering hardy plants, and not 
with any pleasure, as the finest kinds are the 
wild species. It is much more worthy of our 
nurseries to keep these—not an easy task— 
though the regions where they grow are not 
now difficult of access. For any raiser to 
cross one of these noble wild kinds with gar¬ 
den forms, and then to boast of the result as 
something wonderful, is really doing no good 
to our gardening. The loss of the beauty 
of the Rocky Mountain Columbine (A. coeru- 
lea) is hardly compensated for by hybrids, 
good as some are, though without the dis¬ 
tinction of wild kinds, such as Skinneri and 
chrysantha. A charming one I wish to see is 
the green-flowered A. viridiflora, which I 
hope M. Correvon or Mr. Elliott will intro¬ 
duce to cultivation. The plants cross so 
readily, and what we should seek is ways of 
preventing thie. Will the mountains of 
China give us any new kinds? Even our own 
wild kind and the common European species 
are better than the hybrids we see so much 
of.—W. 

Abelia florlbunda.— Numerous flowerfhg 
examples of this Mexican species of Abelia 
were shown at the Horticultural Hall on 
June 20th. It is quite distinct from Abelia 
rupestris, the hardiest and best-known of 
the genus. It forms a freely-branched shrub, 
clothed with small, neat leaves, while the 
long, tubular-shaped blossoms are borne in 
drooping clusters at the points of the 6hoots. 
The colour is a kind of bright magenta-red 
shade. A well-flowered example of this 
Abelia forms an exceedingly pretty object 
in the greenhouse in districts where it is not 
hardy, for, as might be expected of a native 
of Mexico, it is somewhat tender here. Even 
in the neighbourhood of London it does beet 
on a warm wall. This Abelia was introduced 
as long ago as 1842, but it has until recent 
years been an uncommon plant. Of late, 
however, it is much more generally met with, 
and is now kept in stock in many nurseries. 
The fact that it is not at all a difficult sub¬ 
ject to strike from cuttings has in all proba¬ 
bility a good deal to do with its being more 
generally grown. 

Tritonia orocata.— This is now in full 

beauty in the open garden. The colony, 
which has been in its present position for 
more than six years, has never failed to bloom j 
early in June each year, but is this season 
surpassing itself, having two dozen expanded 
scapes of flowers, the blossoms being of a 
bright orange-scarlet colour, and each mea¬ 
suring 1J inches across. If planted in fairly 
light, well-enriched, and perfectly-drained 
soil, it will do well in a raised border in 
front of a south wall, and will soon spread 
into large patches, increasing with wonderful 
rapidity at the root. In heavy soil, on the 
other hand, it is apt to fail, and in such a 
staple it should be lifted after it has died 
down, and stored for the winter in a cool and 
dry place, out of reach of the frost. The 
dry roots may be planted again in the spring, 
even as late as April. It some are lifted 
und others are allowed to remain in the 
ground, a long succession of bloom will be 
procured. The spring-planted stock of this 
year may be left through the following win¬ 
ter in the soil to give earlier blooms, while 
the clump that has flowered and remained in 
the ground the previous winter would be 
lifted in autumn.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Zephyranthes oarinata.— This is more 
tender than Zephyranthes Candida, but if 
given much the same treatment as Vallota 
purpurea, it will form an exceedingly pretty 
object in the greenhouse about midsummer or 
soon after. The bulbs of this are not much 
larger than those of a good-sized Snowdrop, 
and the Grass-like leaves, though 8 inches or 
9 inches long, do not rise much above the 
soil, as they are naturally of a weak, spread¬ 


ing nature. The flowers, which are borne on 
stems usually less than a foot high, suggest 
those of a small Vallota, except that they are 
of a rich deep rose colour. Each flower is 
borne singly on a stem, but as the bulbs in¬ 
crease quickly by offsets, they 60 on form a 
mass, and thus keep up a successon of flowers 
for some time. It is naturalised in many parts 
of India, and some years ago it was grown 
largely in Bermuda, but was, I believe, dis¬ 
continued, or almost 60 , owing to the fact 
that there was very little demand for the 
bulbs when sent to this country. When 
grown in pots, half-a-dozen bulbs in a pot 
5 inches in diameter form an effective little 
clump. The soil should be principally good 
loam and sand, for this will remain in good 
condition for years, as Zephyranthes, in com¬ 
mon with many other bulbous plants, do not 
like being often disturbed at the roots.—X. 

Rose Comte88e do Saxe.— Perhaps there 
are some who, amid the rush of the new 
kaleidoscopic lioses, can spare time to ad¬ 
mire this old-fashioned pale lemon Tea, with 
its high centre and pointed outer petals of 
transparent texture, coupled with & power 
second to none of opening and lasting a long 
time in water. Although it is called a show 
Rose, and has disappeared from the cata¬ 
logues of many of our large growers, being 
prone to damp off in stiff soils, with a little 
preparation of the soil I do not think it will 
be found difficult to grow. To those who 
would care to try it, I would advise mixing 
with the soil a liberal supply of Wakeley’s 
spent Hops, spreading under the roots a- 
handful of ground oysier-shells, and in Feb¬ 
ruary forking in some ground blood. Ama¬ 
teurs will find this treatment also helpful for 
some of the more shy Teas, such as Boadicea,. 
etc. Speaking of the new Roses, I would 
advise lovers of the dark, rich, velvety kinds 
to order at once for autumn planting the new 
H.T. Edward Mawley, as, from what I have 
seen of my little plants, there will be a great 
demand for it. Another new H.T. from the 
same raisers is also well worth attention— 
Mrs. Amy Hammond—as I think it will dis¬ 
place our old favourite, Abel Chatenay. Mine 
show no signs of mildew’.— West Worthing. 

A beautiful Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
Lemoinei Virginal).—This Philadelphus was 
put before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 20th in such 
good condition that it was unanimously 
awarded a first-class certificate. It is one of 
the many varieties raised and distributed by 
MM. Lemoine et fils, of Nancy. Virginal 
“was distributed by the above-named firm in 
the autumn of 1909, and was sent out as 
Philadelphus Lemoinei Virginal. It, how¬ 
ever, shows far more of the influence of P. 
coronarius or of some other large-flowered 
species than of P. microphyllus—indeed, 
both in flower and leaf it would pass for a 
vastly improved form of P. coronarius. The 
dowers, which are borne in clusters at the 
points of the shoots, are individually about 
inches in diameter, and of the purest 
white. The centre of the flower is filled with 
shorter petals, around which the outside 
ones stand, thus forming a somewhat Ane- 
mone-like flower. It is certainly a valuable 
addition to our hardy flowering shrubs, and, 
being of easy propagation by means of cut¬ 
tings, will, no doubt, be soon widely distri¬ 
buted. At present it is stocked by very few 
of our nurserymen, but is, in the catalogue 
of the raisers, quoted at a moderate price.— 
X. 

8tyrax Japonicum.— Of the few species of 
Styrax which may be grown in this country', 
S. japonicum is the most suitable for general 
use. A native of China and Japan, it has 
been in cultivation long enough for W’ell- 
grown specimens to be found here and there. 
One of the finest examples in the country 
existed a few years ago, and may do still, in 
the Coombe Wood nursery of Messrs. Veitch. 
This had assumed the proportions of a small 
tree, 18 feet or 20 feet high. A specimen of 
the same height, but less wide, was noted at 
Stevenstone, in N. Devon, two or three years 
ago. Both were beautiful trees when covered 
with their white, pendulous blossoms in June 
and July. Though it attains a large size 
eventually, it is not infrequently met with as 
a bush a few feet high. Under both condi¬ 


tions blossoms are borne freely, but they are 
6hown to the best advantage on tall plants, 
therefore it is a good plan to keep the leading 
shoot tied up and the side branches shor¬ 
tened, to encourage height growth. It is in¬ 
creased by seeds, which ripen in this country. 
Light loamy soil is suitable, but it appre¬ 
ciates a little peat at planting-time. It is 
impatient of root disturbance, therefore a 
permanent position should be found for it 
while it is quite small, thus obviating further 
transplanting. A sunny position is desirable. 
—D. 

Misuse Of Yew. —A serious considera¬ 
tion about this mutilation is its great 
cost. For instance, in the grotesque 
example in Derbyshire, the amount of 
labour which it involves to keep these trees 
in order is appalling. A gardener’s time is 
precious, and should be devoted to better 
things than distortion. We see, in cottage 
and small gardens throughout the country, 
how artistic simple people may be in their 
gardens, and so might other gardeners be if 
we did not degrade their work. The time 
that is wasted on such effort should 
be devoted to planting beautiful trees, 
shrubs,, or flowers. I remember, in 
Vienna, seeing common trees, 60 feet 
or more high, like the Lime, clipped. One 
can imagine the extremely awkward and 
costly labour that this involves. Unhappily, 
the evil does not only exist in well-known 
places like Versailles and Schbnbrunn, but is 
seen even in gardens of modern date ; not 
only the clipping of Yews, but of other 
things. I remember, some years ago, seeing 
in a pretty public garden at Harrogate—well 
laid out in essentials—almost every shrub 
that came into the eye clipped into the 
shape of a mop. The clipping of Box edgings 
is not so absurd, but is quite as w r rong and un- 
uecessary, involving much labour, and pre¬ 
venting any beautiful edging being formed, as 
one must always keep the hard lines of Box 
hard and clear. As a robber and insect har- 
bourer Box is an enemy, and gardens laid 
out with great areas of Box edgings are a 
source of ceaseless wasted labour.—W. 

IrlflT orientall8.— This Iris is generally 
spoken of as I. ocliroleuca, and by some it 
is styled I. gigantea, but I. orientalis is 
the name accepted at Kew. It is a very 
handsome plant for the herbaceous border, 
and, though found in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, has proved perfectly hardy in this 
country. Some writers consider it a mois¬ 
ture-loving species, and the late Sir Michael 
Foster advised abundance of water during 
the growing period, stating that, in common 
with most species and varieties of the beard¬ 
less section of Irises, it revels in moisture. 
According to my experience this theory is in¬ 
correct, for I know of it doing extremely well 
in very dry situations. A clump in my gar¬ 
den is now bearing seventeen flower-spikes, 
which are each 5 feet in height, and another 
clump in a neighbouring garden,* which is 
growing in light and stony soil at the top of 
an almost perpendicular bank about 15 feet 
in height, through which any rain that falls 
percolates immediately, while in the summer 
the ground becomes dust-dry, bore seventy- 
three bloom-spikes one season, and for years 
it has flowered with equal freedom. In nur¬ 
serymen’s catalogues and cultural directions 
its partiality for moisture is made a point of. 
Before I came to this locality I held the popu¬ 
lar opinion that this Iris required abundant 
moisture, but in face of the proof here 
afforded, that it grows well and flowers pro¬ 
fusely year after year in the driest spots, 

I have been forced to recant that opinion. 
Many writers complain of its shyness of 
flowering, and attribute it to lack of mois¬ 
ture, but from my experience iere I doubt 
that being the cause. Close to Iris orientalis 
is growing Iris Monnieri, which is also in 
flower, the bloom-spikes being nearly 6 feet 
high, and Iris aurea is growing close at hand. 
\\ e have not had a drop of rain for thirty- 
nine days, and these Irises have not received 
any water. The flowers of I. orientalis are 
white, with a broad blotch of yellow on the 
falls ; those of I. Monnieri are pale sulphur, 
with a like splash of yellow on the fallB; and 
those of I. aurea are golden-yellow.—S. W. 
Fitzherbert, South Devon. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AMERICAN COWSLIPS OR SHOOTING 
STARS 

(Dodecatheon). 

These American Cowslips, as they are popu¬ 
larly called, have a distinct beauty, and their 
absence from a large number of gardens at 
the present time may to some extent be due 
to the fact that they do not come into the 
category of plants that lend themselves to 
being exhibited in the cut state. Hence they 
are not brought into the same prominence as ! 
the plant that figures in every stand at a 
flower show. All the same, they possess a i 
value of their own, and when, on occasions 
like the great May Show at the Inner Temple 1 
Gardens, the plants are seen in not a few of j 


§ reat vigour when grown in full exposure. In- 
eed, I have grown this kind with the greatest 
success, and of a stature too seldom seen, not 
in the peat so frequently recommended for 
these subjects, but in the strong, retentive 
soil over the lias clay of Gloucestershire. This 
fine species will reach fully two feet in height, 
and a well-established group of it is a goodly 
sight. The flowers are of a deep rosy-crimson 
hue, very effective in the mass. The few 
remaining kinds I would prefer to plant in a 
cool and sheltered spot, and where ample 
moisture in spring and summer could be 
given. Where special accommodation exists 
for Lilies in the garden, and more particu¬ 
larly such as L. pardalinum, L. ITenryi, L. 
superbum, L. canadense, etc., these Shooting 
Stars, with Trilliums, Primula Sieboldi vars., 
and others, might constitute a most agreeable 



Dodecatheon intexrifolium. From a photograph in the late Mr. Chambers garden at Ilaslomcre. 


the collections of alpine plants, or furnishing 
some part of the rock garden exhibits, they 
never fail to attract attention. Quite apart 
from their distinct character, and the Cycla¬ 
men-like reflex of their sepals, a well-flowered 
group would attract attention, either by its 
colour or profuse flowering. In the more 
richly-coloured forms we get that rosy-purple, 
bordering on crimson, which is frequent 
in the Cyclamen, but not at all plentiful in 
hardy border plants. For these reasons, 
therefore, the plants are welcome. Flower¬ 
ing in May and June, the plants present no 
difficulty to the cultivator, provided a few 
simple rules are adhered to. Among their 
chief requirements, a good position is im¬ 
portant. It is not an absolute essential, how¬ 
ever, inasmuch as the more vigorous kinds, 
e.g., D. integrifolium—of which an illustra¬ 
tion accompanies these notes—will attain to 


groundwork of plants, all flowering in ad¬ 
vance of the Lilies. It is in such places as 
these, associated, with other plants, and amid 
suitable environment, that such things ap¬ 
pear to advantage, receiving the soil, mois¬ 
ture, and shelter they require. The plants 
require a fairly rich and deep soil, and, by 
reason of their true herbaceous character, 
i.e.y dying down each year, and in this in¬ 
stance to an underground crown, their posi¬ 
tions should be marked. The root-fibres 
radiate horizontally from the crown, and in 
planting are best so arranged, burying the 
crown some four inches below the surface. 
Apart from the kind already named, D. 
Meadia, with its many varieties, is the best- 
known. The plants range from one foot to 
nearly two feet in height, the colour of 
the flowers varying from white, lilac, and 
rosy-lilac to rosy-crimson. One of the most 
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highly-coloured forms is known in hardy 
plant gardens as D. splendidum. D. Hender- 
soni has rich purplish flowers, and is a good 

g rower. During recent years, too, a race of 
ybrid forms, known as D. giganteum, has* 
been seen, and to their greater stature and 
vigour is added a remarkable freedom of 
flowering. 

The plants are dormant for some months, 
and are best transplanted at that time. The 
typical kinds have long been grown in gar¬ 
dens, having been first introduced from North 
America, the Western States, etc. The 
Dodecatheons may be raised from seeds, 
which should be sown as soon as ripe. 

E. J• 

-All who have a moist, cool spot in the 

garden should grow the lovely American 
Cowslip (Dodecatheon Hendersoni), here 
figured. It is of the simplest culture, and 
flourishes in sandy, peaty, and leafy 6oil, 
where it will never become dry. In May the 
plants throw up numerous rigid stems, each 
from 9 inches to 12 inches high, from which 
depend in a very graceful manner flowers 
somewhat resembling those of the Cyclamen, 
and of a beautiful rich crimson colour. One 
curious feature is the way in which, as 6oon 
as the flower is pollinated, the hitherto pen¬ 
dent stalk immediately begins to turn up¬ 
right, and after a day or so becomes quite 
vertical and rigid, and so remains until the 
capsule splits and scatters the seed. When 
the plants have grown into three or four 
crowns, it is advisable, as soon as the growth 
dies down, to “split up” the clump, and re¬ 
plant at a little distance apart, after work¬ 
ing in some new soil about the place where 
they are to be reinserted. There are several 
varieties of Dodecatheon, but D. Hendersoni 
is, perhaps, one of the best in colour. D. 
Jeffreyi is a much larger plant, and hand¬ 
some, with its thick leaves. This, however, 
needs planting in some sheltered nook, where 
the winds will not damage its foliage. Most 
of the members of this group are easily 
raised from seed.— Reginald A. Malby. 


THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR 

WHITE FLOWERS. 

The sale of anything is a fair criterion of its 
demand, and this applies to flowering plants 
just as much ns any commodity. One 
notices this especially in regard to the love 
for white flowers. Visit a market where cut 
flowers are to be had the year round, and 
you find white flowers in quantity, and these 
generally meet with a ready sale. To-day, 
as I write, ray eyes rest upon tall white Bell¬ 
flowers, Pyrethrums, Moon Daisies, Lilium 
candidum, tall Irises, whose white petals, 
like the Lilies, seem purest after recent rain. 
Then there are white Tufted Pansies, white 
cluster Roses covering the walls, and the 
ivory-white spikes of Gladiolus The Bride. 
Canterbury Bells give us many bright and 
striking colours, but none 6eem more attrac¬ 
tive than the white-flowered sorts. And so 
on throughout the summer, the gardens one 
meets with give ample evidence of the in¬ 
terest people take in white blossoms. You 
see it in the Clematises, which cover many a 
fence and house wall; you are reminded of it 
in the bunches of that most useful annual, 
Gypsophila elegans, which in itself is a very 
simple blossom, yet, when associated with 
other flowers, seems to impart a delicate 
fragility to any table decoration. July 
brings us the white bells of Galtonias, and 
the spreading panicles of the perennial Gyp¬ 
sophila paniculata. 

Then, in many places, that old-fashioned 
bush plant, with its myriads of Pea-like 
blossoms is at its best. I refer to the 
Galega. It is then we renew our acquaint¬ 
ance with other Campanulas. The trailing 
varieties, like mophylla alba, make gay the 
windows of cottages. Then, too, the waxy- 
flowered Balsams are effective. We delight 
in the rich fragrance of the Pinks in June; 
we are glad also to welcome the white Carna¬ 
tions. Some of the Delphiniums partake 
very largely of white. The last of the 
Paeonies are scarcely faded ere we are 
brought face to face with pure white Roses 
like Frau Karl Druschki and the lemon- 
white Gloire Lyonnaise. The autumn is just 
as lavish with its white blossoms. We have 
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Asters and the early Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Chrysanthemums galore. We are interested 
in the Phloxes in all their beauty, but none 
• are more beautiful amid a wealth of foliage 
than the white panicles rising clear of other 
border plants. Who would despise a bed of 
white Snapdragons, whose flowering season 
covers so long a period? But if within our 
houses we would have a supply of white 
flowers during winter and early spring, we 
must begin to make our arrangements now. 
Besides looking after our stock of November 
Chrysanthemums, we must see to it that we 
secure some bulbs of an early consignment 
of Roman Hyacinths, and later on Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, Snowdrops, 
and Spiraeas. 

We must also recollect the beauty repre¬ 
sented by Primulas, Deutzias, and Azaleas, 
and remember the claims hardy things have 
upon us by bringing into fknver early such 
as Campanulas, the quaint blossoms of Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal, winter-flowering Stocks, and that 
easily-forced plant, the double white Arabia, 
which is slowly but surely being regarded as 
fit companion for many greenhouse plants. 

Leahurbt. 

SWEET PEAS FOR EXHIBITION. 
People are anxiously looking in the gardening 
journals for information relative to the best method* 
of packing Sweet Pea blooms so that they will arrive 
in perfect condition, though delayed a day or two in 
the post. Information is also needed as to how long 
the blooms should be cut before being packed, and 
also as to the chief points generally required by 
mdgeo, also as to shading the blooms while on the 
plant, and as to the age of the bloom which will 
best bear a jour:<ey. Would one plucked when 
not fully open, open fully oil the journey? What 
length of stalk is considered necessary for show 
Sweet Peae. and what is the greatest length attain¬ 
able ai a rule? Also give some directions as to 
an arrangement of the best colours together in a 
bunch— e.g., 1 give you the following colours. How- 
will an artist best arrange them? Which will he 
decide must on no account be included in the same 
bunch, if any? (1) Rosy-carmine. (2) White, edged 
carmine. (3) Deep sky-blue. (4) Cream, overlaid with 
rose. C>) Deep bright-rose. (6) Brilliaut scarlet. (7) 
Apple-blossom. (S) Deep, rich crimson-scarlet.— 
K. A. H. 

[As your letter of inquiry embraces so many 
points* of interest at this period to growers 
who are exhibitors, we are pleased to reply 
in detail to each of the points raised by you, 
in the hope that the information given may 
assist yourself and others. We know of no 
method of packing that will enable you to 
deliver the blooms in “perfect” condition 
two days after they are cut. As the blooms 
cannot possibly be despatched in water 
through the post, you should adopt the fol¬ 
lowing course : The twelve flower-spikes may 
he 6ent in one bunch, or two bunches of six, 
or four bunches of three flower-spikes in each 
hunch. The cut end of the flower-spikes 
should be covered with oiled paper, which 
should be lightly secured with rnlTia. Round 
each bunch, no matter what size of bunch 
you may determine to make, should be folded 
a piece of white tissue-paper, of a suitable 
size, to envelop the whole of the flowers, and 
the flower-stalks should be folded. In this 
way they should be packed lightly, yet firmly, 
in a stout cardboard or light wooden box, of 
n size that will just accommodate the bunches 
nicely. It is a good plan to bore a few holes 
in the box for ventilation. Gather your 
Sweet Pea blooms an hour or two before 
they are to be packed, and if the flower spikes 
he placed in water immediately they are 
covered from the plants, they will travel satis¬ 
factorily and keep much better than if they 
were packed without doing this. If you have 
a very small hamper of a size to suit your 
twelve flower-spikes, line this with oiled 
paper, and pack the bunches therein instead 
of using the boxes we have already men¬ 
tioned. 

Sweet Peas should not be gathered when 
the flowers are wet with either dew or rain. 
The best time to gather the blossoms is in 
the morning, as soon as they are dry. In 
gathering Sweet Peas, select, if possible, 
flowers that are not quite fully developed, or, 
ns some growers describe it, “on the young 
Mde." Each flower-spike should have four 
blossoms, if possible, though in some in¬ 
stances very excellent 6pikee of some of the 
more highly-prized sorts are valued when 
represented by three blossoms only on each 
flow-er-spike. When it is inevitable that the 
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flowers have to be gathered in wet Weather, 
they should be taken in hand somewhat 
earlier in consequence. That the flowers may 
not be packed in a damp or moist condition, 
they should, after being cut, be placed in a 
light and airy glass structure or warm win¬ 
dow, so that air may pass through them for 
a time before they are packed. By all means 
shade the richly-coloured flowers, such as 
those of salmon and orange colours. This is 
only necessary in hot weather, when 
the sun is very trying. We hear much 
of the so-called sun-proof varieties, but 
we have yet to be convinced that 
this blemish in the character of many of the 
modern Sweet Peas has been eliminated. 
We have seen most excellent Sweet Peas of 
some of the richly-coloured varieties shaded 
by simply securing newspapers round clumps 
of these plants. It is much better, however, 
when plants are grown in rows, to strain and 
secure thin tiffany over the top and along¬ 
side the 6unny side of the rows. This must 
be kept well away from the Sweet Peas, 
otherwise they may be damaged in windy 
weather. The colour and natural character 
of the flowers should be preserved, and this 
can only be done when there is a free pas¬ 
sage of air between the shading material and 
the plants. The shading is only necessary 
about three to four days before a sliow, and 
so soon as the show is over the shading 
material should be drawn back. The richly- 
coloured blooms are the last that should be 
gathered, and those of the cooler tones of 
colour, such as mauve, lavender, and pale- 
blue, should be gathered some hours earlier. 
When despatching the flowers, it would be as 
well to insert a note in the box, asking that 
they may be placed in w ater as early as pos¬ 
sible, as they always improve 60 rapidly. 
Their appearance may completely change in 
a few hours when this is done. Do not send 
flowers with half-opened buds, as they can¬ 
not possibly become fully opened under the 
conditions in which they are packed. 

The standard, wings, and keel should be 
in such proportion that they represent a well- 
balanced flower. The standards must be 
erect, waved, or only slightly hooded. There 
should be at least three blooms on a stem, 
gracefully disposed. Distinct and clear self 
colours are most to be desired, consequently, 
edged, watered, and striped flowers are, 
therefore, at a discount. Flowers with a 
notched standard are regarded unfavourably. 
Flowers having the wings very open and 
spreading are of little value in close compe¬ 
tition. Stems 14 inches to 16 inches in length 
are considered long enough for all practical 
purposes, although they are often grown 
much longer. The arrangement of the colours 
is purely a matter cf taste. We should be 
disposed to send those that harmonise as far 
as possible, and in your selection of the rose- 
carmine, cream, scarlet, Apple-blossom, crim¬ 
son-scarlet, and blue, we would leave out 
the last-mentioned.] 

THE A1ZOON SAXIFRAGES. 

The commonest of the encrusted Saxifrages 
is the species named in horticultural dis- 
tionaries Saxifraga Aizoon. The spelling of 
the latter of these two words is evidently ab¬ 
solutely wrong, and how it was ever accepted 
by Greek scholars is a marvel. The word 
should undoubtedly be written Aizoon, mean¬ 
ing, in Greek, ever-living. However, as the 
incorrect spelling has received the sanction 
of the botanical authorities, and the word in 
its proper form is not recognised, the term 
Aizoon must be used. It may be taken as the 
type of the silver Saxifrages. In the num¬ 
bers of varieties the true plant has been lost. 
At least, there is no one with sufficient 
authority to select a form and hold it forth 
as the parent of the race. The encrusted 
Saxifrages hybridise extensively among them¬ 
selves, much to the perplexity of the classi¬ 
fier, and in every spot where they are present 
in any numbers quantities of plants of mixed 
blood are certain to be found, S. Aizoon, for 
instance, having probably crossed with every 
known species of its race. In ascending the 
Alps, the grey tufts of S. Aizoon are seen 
among the stones on every side, happy in the 
gritty soil and in the summer sunshine. The 
so-called type has panicles of wffiite flowers, 


which are borne on stems 6 inches in height 
above the cushion of grey, silver-margined 
leaves. The variety elongata has blanched, 
narrow’, long leaves, and this variety is often 
found in woods, but in the sunniest position 
the tint and shape are retained. Flaveecena 
bears straw-coloured blossoms, quite distinct 
from the flowers of any of its race, and lutea 
has blooms of a deeper tint of yellow’. Both 
the yellow-blossomed varieties are vigorous 
in growth and of easy culture. Aizoon roeea 
is a lovely variety, * having deep pink, un¬ 
spotted blooms. Sturmiana is very like what 
is held to be the type, making large cushions 
of flat rosettes, and flowering more freely 
than S. elongata. It is one of the commonest 
of its race in gardens. Aizoon thyrsiflora is 
a strong grower from Servia, stout in habit, 
and bearing larger and more closely-set 
panicles of flower than the majority. The 
form baleana is a handsome one. Its flowers 
are large, densely spotted with bright crim¬ 
son. S. roeularis is a good form, having 
large rosettes, with incurved leaves. Aizoon 
paradoxa is worthless as a flowering p’.nnt, 
its blossoms being small and greenish-vellow. 
Its foliage is. however, so singularly beauti¬ 
ful that it well merits a place in the most ex¬ 
clusive rock garden on account of its loveli¬ 
ness. The rosettes are formed of bluish-grey 
leaves, which are margined by a laciniated 
edge of silver, and are long and very narrow. 
The plant is particularly attractive wdien it 
forms large tufts between the rocks, and. 
being one of the very easiest of the encrusted 
Saxifrages to grow, is among the most de¬ 
sirable of the race for the garden. There is 
considerable uncertainty about Aizoon crus- 
tata, several varieties being sold under that 
name. What is probably the type has more 
attractive flowers than paradoxa. The form 
know’n as cristata should probably be entitled 
crustata, as it. is very similar in appearance. 
A variety sent out as circinata has pretty blue 
and silver foliage. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


GENTIANA VERNA. 

1 am glad to observe, at page 345. the 
note from “ Marna Pease” regarding Gen 
tiana verna. May I ask your correspondent 
to favour us with the treatment 6he finds suits 
her plants so well? It will probably be help¬ 
ful to many who wish to succeed with it. 
even if they have not the climatic conditions 
of Northumberland, so favourable to plants 
such as this. Since sending my note on the 
subject, T have had an opportunity of seeing 
several plants of this Gentian in different 
gardens. These have the advantage of re¬ 
ceiving special care from their owners—a 
care not always possible with the greater 
number of those who would like to cultivate 
the vernal Gentian. One of the difficulties 
which Mr. Farrer—quoted by your corre¬ 
spondent-speaks of is that of obtaining good 
established clumps. Where are these to be 
had? Then lie refers to-climatic conditions, 
which are, to a- great degre^, at the root of a 
good number of the difficulties, and there are 
some places where it cannot possibly be cul¬ 
tivated without an expenditure of time and 
pains which really cannot be afforded to any 
one plant by any but a few’. Those who pos¬ 
sess Mr. W. A. Clarks “Alpine Plants” will 
know how that experienced cultivator dis¬ 
cusses the question of the requirements of 
G. verna and G. bavari<ja, and will realise 
the truth of the position I have taken up. 
There are instances of gardens in which this 
lovely plant seems to grow with ease, but for 
one of these there are many of an opposite 
kind, and 1 am confident that mv warning 
was not misplaced. Hear, for example, what 
Mr. Lewis Meredith, an Irish cultivator, says 
of it in his book. “ Rock Gardens : How to 
Make and Maintain Them ” : “A lovely little 
gem, and one of the choicest rock plants, but, 
though a native, is not easy to keep when 
grown in the garden. . . . It is so lovely 

that no trouble should be spared in endeavour 
to grow it, trying it in different positions.” 
When one has not only cultivated it person¬ 
ally. but has also seen in how many impor¬ 
tant gardens—where special care is supposed 
to be, and is, devoted to alpines—the lovely 
G. verna is purchased annually or almost 
annually to replace the plants which were 
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Dodccathcon Hendcrsoni. From a photograph by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford, Essex. (Sac p. 380.) 


tremes this year to any extent, although here 
and there I have seen buds falling. A more 
troublesome evil is all too common. I refer 
to a disease known as “streak.” This, if 
not destroyed, is going to play an important 
part in the wane of Sweet Pea popularity or 
craze—call it what you will. It 6eeras to 
come either in fine or in moist weather, which 
proves that the seed has been taken from 
affected plants. To many a grower it may 
not be noticeable until the bloom opens ; ! 
then it will be seen that the colours come 
dirty and the flower has a curled and crinkled 
look. Eventually, however, the point of the 
plant may be touched, and it refuses to grow 
higher. The leaves look spotted, and by-and- 
bye turn yellow. I have even 6een a plant | 
collapse quickly by the point flagging. All : 
these signs point 'to a disease, and when a | 
plant shows any 6igns of failing, the sooner 
it is pulled upland burnt thejbetter. No 
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Spencer has a striking likeness to one grown 
for some years, named Elsie Herbert. Helen 
Lewis appears again in Edrom Beauty. A 
really distinct new- variety is Eric Harvey. 
It is white, edged and suffused with bright 
rose, this colour being particularly plain on 
the back of the flower. Its only fault—but 
this may be due to culture—is that the 6tem 
of the flower is comparatively short. Thomas 
Stevenson is an improvement on that bril¬ 
liant red called Dazzler, inasmuch as the 
colour is richer. This is a fir6t-late variety, 
probably cultivated also as Prince of Orange. 
We grow too many varieties, the trouble 
being to keep the number down. This 
season, out of twenty-five, at least ten may 
well come out. They will be of little use 
from an exhibitor’6 point of view, and their 
room might well be taken by sorts which 
have been fixed. Audrey Crier is a grand 
thing, but this year it is, as usual, difficult to 


NOTES AND IiEPLlES. 

Disbudding Sweet Peas.-In Gardening Illus 
trated cf May 20th you published a useful and timely 
article on the culture of Sweet Peas. But the follow 
inf> sentence, on page 284, is not quite clear to me:- 
“ When the plants are about 6 inches high, they will 
be throwing strong sucker-like growths near the bate 
Select two of these on each, and keep all others 
pinched away as they come. The two selected should 
be tied to 6takes early in their career, and be. trained 
upright during the season.” Does this mean—(a) 
That the main stem—the shoot which first appears— 
should be cut, and only two stems be allowed on 
each plant, or does it mean that the main elioot and 
two of the sucker-like growths from the base should 
be allowed to grow— i.e., three stems? (b) Does 
“ keep all others pinched away ” mean all other 
shoots from the base only, or include all or any of 
the other shoots which will arise from two or three 
selected stems?— George. 

[In the article you refer to, the writer in¬ 
tends you to retain the main 6tems of each 
of your Sweet Peas, and to select two of the 
best of the basal shoots, and grow on these 
with the original, making three in all. If 
you prefer to do 60 , there is no objection to 
your retaining just two of the best 6ucker 
like growths, removing the original growth, 
but we should not be disposed to do this. In 
reply to your second question, all growths, 
basal and lateral, should be removed, so as 
to concentrate all the energies of the roots 
on the development of strong, sturdy growths. 
By these means large and handsome blooms 
are obtained.] 

Sweet Peas and their development.—Will 
you be kind enough to tell me what I can do under 
these circumstances? I grow (in Cumberland) fine 
Sweet Peas, but though there are three or four 
blooms on a stem, they do cot reach perfection all 
at once. Perhaps two open, the rest are buds, and 
remain so till the others (open ones) are past their 
best. What can I do to improve matters?— Ci'Mikia 

[We have seldom seen a spray of Sweet 
Peas in perfection all at one time. What we 
mean to convey is, that in the natural order 
of things, the lowest bud on a spray of Sweet 
Peas is the first to become fully opened, but 
while this bud is in course of development, 
the remaining buds on the spray are also de¬ 
veloping. You will, therefore, understand 
that, by the time the last of four buds has 
developed into a perfect flower on the spray, 
the first of the four flowers that was de¬ 
veloped must necessarily begin to 6how signs 
of deterioration. We are quite aware of the 
fact that, at the leading shows, Sweet Peas 
are exhibited in apparently perfect condi¬ 
tion—not a single bloom on any spray ap¬ 
pears to be out of condition. You must re¬ 
member that the majority of these flowers 
are often shaded from bright sunshine, and 
special measures are taken to perfect the 
sprays of blossom. You may be complaining 
just* now, in consequence of experiences of 
the last few weeks, when the weather has 
been abnormally hot and dry, and, conse¬ 
quently, exceedingly trying to the flowers, 
unless means were taken to shade them from 
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grown the previous year, one cannot but con¬ 
sider that it is well to write a few words of 
warning respecting a plant so unsatisfactory 
with the many, and which a little unavoid¬ 
able neglect will cause to perish.—S. A. 


SWEET PEAS. 

Flowers appeared as early as the end of 
May, but now, at the end of June, the plants 
may be said to be at their best, and for at 
least another month they should continue to 

g ive sprays of excellent blooms. Few plants, 
owever, feel the different changes of weather 
so much as do Sw'eet Peas. During a dry 
6pell the flower-stems come comparatively 
snort, and the flowers open too quickly to de¬ 
velop properly, and through long periods of 
w'ct days the bloom-buds will drop altogether 
before opening. I have not noted these ex¬ 


doubt growing Sweet Peas on the 6ame 
ground year after year, and higli culture, will 
tend to its spread ; but I have an idea that 
too little trouble is often taken in saving the 
seeds. It is doubtful if all those who save 
the seeds have the courage to pull up (some¬ 
times a big percentage) the affected plants, 
and thus it spreads. 

Another point most detrimental to the 
Sweet Pea industry ia the introduction of 
new varieties, which only differ in name. It 
is only “experts”—and they must be aided 
by powerful glasses—who can distinguish a 
difference between, 6ay, Nettie Jenkins and 
Florence Nightingale, both bought as some¬ 
thing marvellously fine in lavender tints, but 
which, to an ordinary eye, appear the same 
as Asta Ohn, a variety that could be pur¬ 
chased much more cheaply, and each and all 
inferior to Lavender George Herbert. Dainty 


find a plant of the true variety. A favoured 
one in this 6almon-pink tint will be Gladys 
Burt. It comes true, and the stem is capital. 
It is deeper in colour than Mrs. Hugh Dick¬ 
son. Miriam Beaver has the more pink of 
all three that are in many respects similar, 
yet the first-named 6eems to me the best. 
Maud Holmes (Sunproof Crimson), Elsie 
Herbert, Mrs. C. W. Breadmore (Evelyn 
Hemus), Nubian, Clara Curtis, Freda (Etta 
Dyke), Gladys Burt, Thomas Stevenson, 
John Ingman, Helen Lewis, and Charles Fos¬ 
ter are a few that up to now are most 6atis 
factory. 

The advantage of autumn-sown 6eeds is 
real. I have not come across any sown this 
spring where the plants are doing well. 
Growth in the rows is uncertain—here a 
plant 3 feet high, the next, perhaps, strug¬ 
gling to reach 12 inches—and all have a thin, 
unkindly look, which does not point to good 
flowers at any time. There is no doubt that 
in many cases the fault is the grower’s, who 
will use manures when they only tend to 
harm. In many a cultivator of Sweet Peas 
the enthusiasm is not nearly so keen now as 
it was three months back—then with visions 
of big prizes. The cost of seeds, of elaborate 
sticks for training the plants, and the labour 
are enough to damp the spirits when there 
are no flowers. Still, they will go on again, 
and already we hear of what is going to be 
done next year. H. S. 
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the eun. This is probably the reason why 
your Sweet Peas have been disappointing. 
It has been our rule in gathering Sweet Peas 
to allow two blooms on a spray of three blos¬ 
soms, and three on a spray of four blossoms, 
and so on, to become fully developed, and 
the last bloom to open about one-half before 
the sprays of blossoms are gathered each 
morning. By observing this rule, we find the 
earlier blooms retain their freshness, and 
they last sufficiently long for the last bloom 
also to become fully opened. In this way 
our Sweet Peas are always a source of plea¬ 
sure, and never fail to keep much longer than 
when gathered fully expanded.] 


Plants for peaty soll.-Can any of vour readers 
give me suggestions as to what plants would be most 
Miitable for a pCaty soil? Position very exposed, 
getting the full force of north-west gales. I shall 
have some Cannon, but require a variety of plants, 
blooming in succession. Would Heaths do well, and 
which Heaths would do the best? 1 might add, the 
foil is a mixture of peat and loarn.—TlM. 

[If you anticipate success for the Cannae, 
there are many things that you might plant 
which would prove of permanent value. 
From the hardy Heaths you may select at 
will, not omitting Erica carnea, the many 
good forms of vagans, cinerea, and vulgaris, 
and, not least, E. codonodes and E. aystralis. 
Other good plants should include Azalea 
mollis in variety, Rhododendrons, such Lilies 
as Henryi, colchicum, testaceum, Batemani, 
Hansoni, umbellatum, pardalinum, and epe- 
ciosum, while Kalmias, Pieris japonica, 
and Zenobia speciosa would be quite at 
home. Try Lithospermum prostratum and 
Gentiana acaulis, and among bulbous plants 
Chionodoxa Luciliee, all of which should give 
you sheets of blossoms of the richest blue in 
spring and early summer.] 

Daffodils not blooming.— Can you tell me why 
large and apparently healthy clumps of Daffodils 
(Telamonius plenus) have shown no bloom, only a 
quantity of leaves? Do they require dividing? If so, 
how often should this be done?—F. W. T. 

[Overcrowding is the cause. In mid-July 
lift the bqlbs, and dry them for a time in an 
airy shed, replanting them a week or two 
later in well-cultivated soil in a new posi¬ 
tion. Arrange the bulbs 3 inches asunder 
when replanting. Treat them so every 
second or third year. Plant the bulbs 
5 inches deep.] 

Iris germanica.— How should these be treated? 

I have a large bed in good-sized clumps. Some are 
covered with bloom, others looking equally healthy 
have shown no bldom at all. How often should they 
be divided? A very large clump Inst summer sud¬ 
denly wilted, turned yellow, and died. It. apparently, 
decayed at the root, but I could find no reason for it. 
-F. W. T. 


-Do these Irises bloom best with frequent divi¬ 
sion and replanting or with being left undisturbed? 
I have a long row, planted about three years ago, 
and have not had a dozen blooms.—J anette. 

[The treatment depends upon the beha¬ 
viour of the plant, and the latter may vary 
with soil and locality. The best time for 
dividing them is early April, and those show¬ 
ing no flower have evidently become crowded 
and weak. Such as these should be divided 
even now, and given fresh soil in a new posi¬ 
tion. Discard by burning any diseased 
plants. Those you refer to have obviously 
been killed by fungus, and the germs of the 
disease may still exist and be capable of re¬ 
producing their kind another year.] 


Plants for paved walk.—I have a considerable 
amount of garden path paved with rough slabs of 
Inca! stone, locally known as rough planking. It is 
very effective and satisfactory, and I want to grow 
some close-growing things in the crevices, especially 
.sweet-scented things. I have thought of Thvme: but 
as there appear to be many kinds, will you kindlv 
say which is the best for my purpose, and the full 
name, as one so often gets something different if 
vaguely named? I should also be glad to know the 
best way to establish it—seeds or plants. This place 
is 600 feet above sea, and only very hardy things 
thrive.—F. M., Stroud. 


[There are many plants of minute growtf 
suited to such walks as these, though bul 
few of them are sweet-scented. Among those 
that are conspicuously fragrant of leaf 
Mentha Requieni, M. Pulegium, Thymrn 
citriodorus and its golden-leaved form, T 
Jnnuginosus, T. Serpyllum and its variety! 
T. S. coccineum, are worthy of mention! 
Other plants of miniature growth suited to 
the purpose are *Erinus alpinus, Campanula 
muralis, Sedum corsicum, S. hispanicum 
glaucum, S. Lydium, S. dasyphyllum, Her- 
maria glabra, Arenaria balearica, Campanula 
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pumila, C. p. alba, C. pulla, *Dianthus alpi¬ 
nus, and the Cobweb Houseleeks (Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum). To these could be 
added many Saxifrages, alpine and other 
.tnloxes, Aubrietias, and others; but your 
letter does not give us any idea of the space 
you have for planting. Those marked * 
would be be6t raised from seeds, or the seeds 
thinly sown with fine soil in the crevices. 
Small rooted bits should be used in the case 
of all the others.] 

Euphorbia eplthymoldes.— Whether the 
name at the head of this note or that of E. 
pilosa major is the correct one, I cannot say, 
for I have met with it under both names, 
though more frequently as E. epithymoides. 
This name, however, does not occur in the 
Kew Hand List. The beauty of this Spurge 
commences in April, when the yellow bracts 
and the leaves of the same colour which sur¬ 
round them are developed. They, moreover, 
retain their beauty for a considerable time. 
This Spurge forme a dense tufted cluster of 
stems about 18 inches in height, and when at 
its best it is quite a golden mass. It is a 
plant of easy culture, and is better suited by 
a moderately poor soil than a very ricli one. 
As with many of the Euphorbias, it can be 
readily increased by division, or cuttings 
taken in the summer will root in sandy soil in 
a frame. On a dry and sloping bank I have 
met with it very fine. Euphorbia epithy¬ 
moides is, I believe, a native of central and 
eastern Europe, but, though said to have 
been in cultivation for many years, it does' not 
seem to be much known. At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on May 9th 
cut sprays of this Euphorbia were used by 
Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, as an edging 
to an extensive group of Tulips.—X. 

Myosotls di88ltfflora. —Although this very 
early and most beautiful of all the Forget- 
me-nots is often written about, yet is it 
seldom met with in any case true. I fear 
some persons have Myosotis sylvatica under 
the name of M. dissitiflora. It should always 
be raised from seed if a good mass of bloom 
is to be secured. It is easily propagated by 
pulling off side shoots, which commonly have’ 
already thrown down roots, and I have bo 
increased it by thousands in past years, but 
the result always proved unsatisfactory, as 
the greater portion of the plants either 
bloomed badly or went off during the winter. 
It is a free-seeding kind, but needs looking 
after. If plants used for spring bedcHng are 
lifted early in May, and laid in in July on 
a north border, then any shed seeds will 
freely germinate. All the same, it is well to 
cut all flower-stems when there seems to be 
a fair quantity of seed ripening, to dry it off, 
and then sow thinly on cool soil at the end 
of July. Plants so raised and planted out 
in October will bloom profusely early—in¬ 
deed, I have had sheets of blue from them at 
Bed font so early as the end of February.— 

Large dumps of Pyrethrums.— Visiting a 
garden in June, when Pyrethrums were in 
bloom, my attention was directed to some 
large clumps, on which there were only a few 
blossoms. Growing alongside was a number 
of small clumps, the result of previous divi¬ 
sion. These were flowering more freely, and 
the blossoms were of better quality. It w r as 
an object-lesson in the benefit following split¬ 
ting up plants, that otherwise would—like 
the untouched plants—have become mere 
coverers of the ground. I think many are 
at times apt to regard the large clump as the 
best specimen, but this is an error into 
which, I fear, many of us fall, both in refer¬ 
ence to Pyrethrums and other hardy plants, 
that, after all, give the most satisfaction 
when they are kept to moderate dimensions. 
Pyrethrums can be divided after their bloom¬ 
ing period, and the chances are, if this is 
done now, and the divisions are well looked 
after, they will yield a few flowers in the 
coming autumn. Certain it is that they will 
do better another year than if large clumps 
are not divided.— Woodbastwick. 

Tufted Panslee— old plants.— Scarcely a 
season passes without the superiority of young 
plants over old plants of Tufted Pansies being 
demonstrated, and this year, when our gar¬ 


dens have suffered, owing to the long ab¬ 
sence of rain, old plants have been the first 
to feel the drought, some dying off prema¬ 
turely, while young plants have come 
through. Where one depends upon getting 
the stock of cuttings for the autumn, it is 
well to consider the need for preventing 
their blooming, and affording them copious 
supplies of water. Many who relied upon 
old plants now regret that they did not put 
in cuttings last autumn, but even now one 
may make amends, and preserve a stock from 
which to propagate, by carrying out the sug¬ 
gestions made. —Townsman.* 

Sowing annuals in the autumn.— The 

practice of sowing hardy annuals in the open 
ground in the autumn does not, perhaps, ob¬ 
tain as much as W'as the case twenty or more 
years ago, but in certain localities it lias it-s 
advantages, and in quarters where the winter 
is sometimes severe—even there, under the 
shelter of some friendly wall, one may have in 
the spring and summer many blossoms that 
come with the first warm days. I do not 
advocate the sowing largely of a number of 
things in September, but am of the opinion 
that we refrain from sowing annuals at all 
in the autumn, when, by taking advantage of 
the means at our disposal in the garden, we 
might have bloom much earlier than from ft 
sowing in April and March. One cannot lay 
down any hard-and-fast line in this matter, 
but much more might be done where walla 
shelter the borders.— Debby. 

The Ceum8. —The above have flowered re¬ 
markably wdl thi6 year, a large bed, in which 
clumps of different varieties were inter¬ 
spersed with Tufted Pansies, being one of 
the features of the garden. In any such 
planting a knowledge of the height and 
vigour alike of foliage and flower-stems is 
desirable, as the different forms vary greatly 
in this respect. From a little over 6 inches 
to 2 feet may be roughly estimated as a dif¬ 
ference in the heights. The majority of the 
earlier varieties represents in the flowers 
some shade of yellow, ranging from a pale 
but clear yellow to a rich orange-6carlct. One 
of the best in the latter shade is G. Ileld- 
reichi 6plendens, a rich and enduring flower. 
An exception is rivale, perhaps more curious 
than brilliant. An extremely good point in 
the family is their recuperative power—that 
is, if taken in hand when the first lot <of 
flowers is over and given a surface dressing 
of short manure or a slight dusting of some 
artificial, and then a soakiug of water, an 
excellent successional display will he ob¬ 
tained. The foliage, too, remains healthy 
and clean until quite late in the year. 
Growers who have not as yet acquired the 
variety Mrs. Bradshaws the • best of the 
chiloense section, should make a note of this. 
-E. B. S. 


Gladiolus vinulus. — This Gladiolus 
opened its first flowers in the lost week of 
May, and is still in full bloom. It is a full 
week earlier than G. Colvillei The Bride. 
In Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening” 
Gladiolus vinulus is given os a synonym of 
G. vittatus, the flowers of which are stated 
to be “pink, with darker stripes, anthers 
purple, stem 8 inches to 12 inches high.” 
This is evidently not the same plant that I 
have under the name of Gladiolus vinulus, 
the flowers of which are pure white, with 
rich carmine-rose markings on the 'lower 
petals and white anthers. My plants average 
about 22 inches in height, and each scape 
bears from four to six blooms, which are each 
about 2 inches in diameter. All who have 
seen the flowers have been delighted with 
them. Another interesting and attractive 
Gladiolus that bloomed last month was sent 
to me under the name of G. atro-violaceus. 
The flowers are deep purple, and it attains a 
height of about 15 inches. It is a native of 
Svria, and is said to have been introduced in 
1889.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


Bisyrinchium angustifolium.-Some tufts of 
the “ Rush ” Lily, or ” Blue-eyed Grass,” to give the 
plant its more common or popular name, will shortly 
be in flower on the rockery, a position for which its 
Graes-like foliage and pretty blue flowers and hobit 
of growth render it eminently suitable. The flowers, 
which are small and pale blue ifl colour, are pro¬ 
duced at the extremities of slender stems scarcely 
1 foot m height. It is a fibrous-rooted plant, is 
easily increased by division, and qliitfc hardy.— A. M. 
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A PAGE FOR LADIES. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA FOR ROOMS. 
This is a hard-wooded greenhouse plant, 
very easily raised from 6eed; but to have it 
available in the shortest time, the plants re¬ 
quire to be raised in heat. If the 6eed is 
sown in February in a temperature of 
70 degs., and the plants are grown on in the 


quired, the seed may be sown in a 6-inch pot, 
which should be filled with sandy soil and 
kept moist by gentle watering. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough—6ay, 2 inches 
high—they should be put singly into pots 
3 inches in diameter, and when they have 
; filled these with roots a shift into 5-inch pots 
will be necessary. With careful manage- 
i ment, the plants will be large enough for use 
in the autumn, and if they get a larger pot 


cultural Society on June 6th. It is a far 
more compact-growing plant than the type, 
and, as may be seen by the illustration, which 
represents a three-year-old plant, retains its 
foliage to the bottom. It is a question as to 
how this new variety may be increased, as 
cuttings root but very 6lowly, and the plant 
must be of some size before it will bloom. 
Even if seed were obtainable, we doubt very 
much whether it will come true. 



Grcvilica robusta compacts. From a photograph of a plant shown by Mr. It. B. Leech, The Cottage, Woodhall, Dulwich. 


same house, they will be large enough for use i 
in six months. When once they have at¬ 
tained to a suitable size, they should be kept 
in a greenhouse temperature and have plenty 
of air and a thin shade on the glass to keep 
the leaves of a good colour. If there is no 
heat available, the plants may be raised in 
the greenhouse, but they will be longer in 
getting to a suitable size. In such cases 
April will be soon enough to sow the seed, 
and it must be put in the warmesf corner in 
the house. As only a few plants will be re- 
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in the spring, and occupy an airy position on 
the greenhouse stage, they will la6t two years 
for table work. If they are to retain their 
bottom leaves, they must not be crowded at 
any time, nor must the roots suffer from 
want of water. Taking into consideration 
the time they remain of a suitable 6ize, and 
the little trouble necessary to raise them, 
there is no better table plant grown. 

A new variety, named G. robusta compacta 
(here figured) was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti- 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Window plants.— The plants most useful 
to window gardeners may be naturally and 
conveniently divided into two groups. First, 
such shrubs as Virginian and Japan Creepers, 
Ivy, hardy bulbs, annuals, and other plants 
which will thrive outside a sunny window ; 
and, secondly, the little Dragon-trees (Dra- 
ernnas), small Palms, Acacias, Indiarubber 
plants, Begonias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Cacti, which require more heat 
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and shelter, and so thrive beet inside the 
room. For the outside or window-sill, a 
stout wooden box is by far the best receptacle 
for plants. It should have a few holes in the- 
bottom to let out the waste water, and an 
inch or two of broken crockery or bricks for 
drainage. Such a box, 2 feet or 4 feet long, 
may be a foot broad and 8 inches deep. 
Plants in boxes of this kind require far less 
attention than those in pots, wnich become 
parched up in hot or windy weather, besides 
which boxes of this size and weight are not 
so easily toppled over and broken by that 
most energetic of anti-gardeners in towns— 
the domestic cat. Here and there in a town 
you may now and then see whole windows 

uite full of healthy plants, but not often, for 
notice that in most windows their health 
and beauty are in inverse proportion to their 
numbers. My advice is, do not grow too 
many plants. Few and good is the best 
watchword, especially for a beginner.—G. 

Cardens In towns. —I wish readers of 
Gardening Illustrated who live in towns 
—and there must be a large number of them 
—would come forward with their experiences. 
If only every reader would tell us of one 
plant that does well in smoky and crowded 
suburbs, where gardening is carried on under 
difficulties of which the professional gardener 
knows nothing, what a help it would toe to all 
who are trying to brighten their dingy sur¬ 
roundings with beautiful flowers. A good list 
of what to grow would be nseful; perhaps 
even more useful would be a list of what to 
avoid. How much time, and labour, and 
money, and disappointment would be spared 
if everyone who starts growing could have 
such a list at hand ! Many things which do 
very well are spoilt by a shower laden with 
soot and “smuts.” In my own garden I get 
most satisfaction from Lilies (especially Sie 
Madonna), Carnations, Tufted Pansies, Pop¬ 
pies, and Irises; the usual bedding plants 
do well also, and many spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs are most satisfactory. There are 
many essentials for a good outdoor town 
plant, and they ought to be borne inhnind 
when any recommendations are made. It 
should be hardy, able to thrive in smoky and 
foul surroundings, and, above all, it should 
not need too much attention. It is all very 
well to say that those who grudge time to 
their garden must not expect much bloom; 
but people who live in large towns have often 
to leave their homes early and return to them 
late, and plants which need seeing to fre¬ 
quently cannot be properly grown under such 
circumstances.— Disturbed. 

Management of Feme.— The most suit¬ 
able, as well as the most convenient, liquid- 
manure for amateurs to use is that made 
from guano, which is also very good for 
Ferns if given in weak doses. Half an ounce 
of guano to one gallon of water is a suitable 
strength to use it, and once a week during 
the summer months is as often as it should 
be given to Ferns. When Ferns are potted 
in a suitable soil they do not require any 
liquid manure until the pots are pretty we'.l 
filled with roots. Then, if given in weak 
doses, it will do good to the most delicate- 
growing ones. Good peat and fibrous loam 
m equal parts, with one-eighth part of sand, 
forms a very good compost for Ferns of all 
kinds. Many plants are, however, killed or 
weakened in growth by over-watering and 
placing them in draughty positions. 

Flowers and plants In rooms.— The white, 
yellow, and bronze-brown-coloured Spanish 
Irises, about a week later than the blue, are 
now some of our best room decorations. They 
are in a glass that allows the bunch to spread 
at the top, so that each flower stands clear of 
its neighbour. A large, high glass holds 
white Foxgloves, with Iris ochroleuca and 
the white and yellow Thalictrums. Flower¬ 
ing branches of Portugal Laurel are in large 
vases of blue and white Oriental porcelain. 

A white china basket is filled with Sweet- 
brier in flower. Autumn-sown French Pop¬ 
pies are still brilliant in large masses of red 
and pink, and in continual use on the dinner- 
table with warm-coloured foliage. The Corn 
Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum) is 
another handsome annual for present use, 
fine in large bunches by itself. Masses of 
orange EsChsfclioltzia in three silver bowls de- 
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corate a long dinner-table. A large em- 
! bossed copper bowl holds a white Cactus 
grouped with Adiantums, and pots of Harri¬ 
son’s Musk are bright and sweet-smelling. 

8cented foliage and bloom for Indoor 
1180.—For indoor decoration there is always 
a large demand for flowers and foliage that 
are fragrant. Thus, the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena (Aloysia citriodora) is always a 
favourite. If planted out against a sunny 
wall, where the wood can get well ripened, it 
yields an endless supply of fragrant sprays. 
On the coast it is seldom that the winters are 
sufficiently severe to injure the old wood, but 
during severe frost a mat may be put over it. 
In more inland localities it is safest to put 
some straw first, or dry Brackefl, and then a 
mat over all. Myrtles, being evergreen, ore 
always welcome indoors, especially when in 
blossom. The common white Jessamine is 
also a capital plant for yielding sprays for 
cutting. Trained on a fence or hedge it is 
very free-flowering, old plants being much 
more so than young ones. The scented¬ 
leaved Geraniums, when planted out, are 
valuable for cutting. Heliotropes, especially 
those with dark flowers, are always in 
request. 


RO 8 E 8 . 

BUDDING ROSES. 

July and August are the two most suitable 
months for budding. As a rule, neither buds 
nor stocks are in the best condition until 
then ; while to delay until September often 
means an indifferent union of bud and stock 
through the sap not remaining sufficiently 
active. Budding should be done when the 
bark lifts readily from the stock, and when 
the bud can be taken from the portion of 
Rose growth easily and clean. It often 
happens that the stocks are dry at the root. 
A thorough watering will generally have the 
desired effect in about-a couple of weeks. 
Much of the flow of sap is checked by any 
pruning away of growth previous to budding. 
If it is necessary to do this, by all means 
let- it be done n fortnight or so beforehand, 
as we want a free flow of sap while the 
bud is setting. Another too-frequent mis¬ 
take is using buds that are not even half 
ripe. The stock is often, also, operated 
upon in much too young and soft a condi¬ 
tion. Both should be in what I may, per¬ 
haps, best describe as matured without 
"being ripe, and it is very essential that the 
bud be matured. More thought should be 
given to the “seat” or “heel” of the Rose¬ 
bud, which is exposed upon removing the 
small portion of Rose wood covering it after 
it is t akon from the plant. Unless this is 
prominent and well developed so as to rest 
upon the exposed wood of the stock, it 
seldom grows, and never makes a really 
good union. If too forward, the seat, or 
heel will tear out with the portion of Rose 
wood, and leave a hollow and valueless 
space. If too young, the seat will not have 
developed, and, of course, is equally unsuit¬ 
able. Numerous cases come before me 
where the operator has cut too deeply into 
the wood of the stock, and upon not a few 
occasions I believe this to have been the 
sole cause of failure. The cut should never 
penetrate more than just deep enough to 
allow of the bark being lifted from the wood, 
and this should be done with as little d ; s- 
turbance of the glutinous sap os possible. 
Some few readers may not possess a knife 
with the properly constructed handle for 
lifting the bark readily. Let such shave no 
a piece of hard wood or bone, and they will 
find these answer equally well. 

Always tie firmly, more especially around 
the eye or bud, so as to make sure of the 
seat or germ coming well into contact w ; th 
the wood. Tie firmly now. and release after 
the bud is set and the stock is swelling. Too 
tight a tie or too strong material means 
undue constriction, and this, of course, is 
eouallv injurious. There is much also in 
selecting the Rose-buds. Not only ehou'd 
one always choose from healthy and typical 
specimens of each variety, but the sorts 
differ not a little in the stage of growth 
most suitable for success. For example, we 
find the s%at or heel of bud's upon Gruss an 


Teplitz, Gustave Regis, William Allen 
Richardson, and some others cannot be se¬ 
cured unless the buds are taken younger 
than is necessary, or even practicable with 
others; and these points are important. 
Never run the risk of spoiling a good stock 
by inserting a very indifferent bud. Maybe 
you can secure better buds of the same 
variety later, and it is a pity to court failure 
in the few ways I have endeavoured to point 
out. P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosea failing to bloom.— I have a standard of 
Caroline Testout, about ten years old, and very 
strong usually. This year it has only thrown a few 
sturdy shoots with good blooms (instead of beins 
covered with such as it usually is), and most of the 
shoots are, as enclosed, blind. The soil is strong, 
well-worked marl. Rosea do magnificently in it. It is 
in a rich border, and I have a bed of thirty bushes 
of same near by, and they are grand. It stands 
quite in the open. What is the cau?e of it? All 
Roses are splendid here this year. Soil stiff, red 
mnrl, enriched old manure. Atmosphere very dry 
usually. Position open and wind-swept. I cannot 
get Ramblers to do any good here under three 
years. They only throw up weakly rods. I have 
tried everything—planting out from pots, etc. I 
have a grand Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins 
now, but they have been planted five or six years. 
The Ramblers I have had in tnree years are 
Hiawatha, Philadelphia Rambler, Wedding Bells. 
Farquhar, Dorothy Perkins, and they are quite small 
still, and twiggy growths all over. Should thee© 
twiggy shoots be laid down or cut off to Induce 
strong rods?— Caroline. 

[Your soil is an ideal one for Roses upon 
Brier stocks, and the fact of other Roses 
doing so well proves the fault does not Fe 
with the soil or position. The shoots you 
sent, however, were much infested by green¬ 
fly and red-spider. In some cases the points 
of growth were eaten out or so crippled that 
they could not develop. The specimens were 
packed much too dry for close examination. 
You should be more liberal with the syringe. 
Any good wash would do, but one of the 
safest is made of soft soap and Quassia chips. 
Even water alone would have done much 
good, especially during the spell of dry 
weather just before the coronation, when 
your Roses were cut. As your other. Roses 
do so well, it is surprising you cannot suc¬ 
ceed with the Ramblers, as these are gener¬ 
ally the easiest of all to grow, both upon 
their own roots and stocks. It may be well 
to make the compost a little lighter for 
these. You certainly ought to succeed with 
your soil And district.] 

Roses failing to open.— Can yon tell me the 
cause of the damage to the Rose-buds I am sending 
you? As soon as the buds begin to come out they 
assume the malformed, crinkly appearance you will 
notice. It is much more noticeable on some plants 
than others, notably Killarney, Dean Hole, Xavier 
Olibo, and Caroline Testout, of which I send speci¬ 
mens. Others, 6uch as Mme. Melanie Soupert, Mar¬ 
quise de Sin«5ty, Papa Gontier, Anna Olivier, Betty, 
and several others are free from it. I have searched 
diligently for caterpillars all through the season, and 
by the time the buds began to form, I think my 
Roses have been nearly free of them.—J. C. Tatter- 

SALL. 

[Your Rose buds appear to have been 
caught by the spell of cold weather expe¬ 
rienced during the second week in June. 
Some varieties, such as Dean Hole and Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, naturally have the crinkly 
appearance you mention when young, but it 
is evident that Xavier Olibo and Caroline 
Testout were nipped bv cold. Being more 
double, and, consequently, longer in opening, 
they suffer to a greater extent tnan the fewer- 
petalled varieties, such as Betty, Anna 
Olivier, and Papa Gontier, which you men¬ 
tion. The flowers have not been eaten by 
any insect and it appears the unfavourable 
weather is to blame. We would advise you 
to cut off those most affected, slightly prune 
the shoot back, and so induce a better second 
crop.] 

Roses for exhibition.— I primed my H.T. Roses 
May 1st for show held middle of August. I think 
they are not making strong enough growth. I was 
wondering if watering with sulphate of ammonia 
would help them. How often, when, and how should 
It be applied?—J im, Fife . 

[There is considerable time for your Roses 
to grow before the date of the exhibition, 
and it is surprising bow Quickly they develop 
at the last. If you can get drainage from a 
stable or cow-stall, it would be better than 
artificials, especially if your soil is of a light 
and porous nature. Give a thorough soaking 
once a week. Guano at the rate of 1 lb. to 
15 gallons of water is safe. The quantities 
given are for well-established plants.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JAPANESE WISTARIA. 

This I believe to be the most precious climb¬ 
ing shrub introduced within the last genera¬ 
tion. It 6eems as hardy as the old Wistaria 


prune it a little. Some I have now are liter¬ 
ally a rain of blossom, and one can hardly 
put one’s fingers up without touching them. 
I The white form is quite as beautiful as the 
] blue, which one cannot always say of white 
forms. The grace and beauty of each are 
beyond words to describe. They are per¬ 


is well worth the attention of nurserymen to 
get good plants of it, because whether we 
begin with a weakling or a good plant is all- 
important. Layering should always be fol¬ 
lowed in increasing these noble plants, and, 
given good soil and layering ground, any good 
nurseryman should be able to supply good 
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and as free, or, rather, more free, in bloom, 
because its tendency is to produce a perfect 
rain of blossom, the same as one sees in 
Japanese pictures, and which might seem at 
first eight to be exaggerations. In fact, it runs 
so much to flower- that it would be wise, if 
we w'ant to get the longest racemes, to 
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fectly hardy—at least, they have been out, in 
my case, for some years now—and seem to 
improve every year.' There is a rosy form, 
but I have never succeeded with it yet, and 
cannot say if it is as good as the white and 
purplish forms. I occasionally see catalogues 
of good houses which do not give this, but it | 


; plants, and so help very much in spreading 
the knowledge of one of the most precious 
■ plants we have. 

I planted it 6ome years ago. This year 
it is really beautiful—the white form on a 
pergola, and hanging down in charming ways. 
It is not a very good or sunny situation, and 
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the soil is cool, and yet the plant ecema to 
enjoy it all. The wild—or what we suppose 
is the wild—form I planted on a pergola run¬ 
ning along one side of a stable, and, having 
covered the pergola, it climbed up on to a 
trellis which is round the top storey, where 
the effect of the long racemes is very beauti¬ 
ful, as one may Bee in the illustration on 
page 397. ___ W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Erica Oinerea.— What our commons and 
hillsides would be like during late summer 
and early autumn were it not for this and 
one or two kindred plants it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say. Introduced to the garden, they 
also do much to add to the brightness and 
general effect, especially when associated 
with large Pines or similar subjects. The 
upright racemes of red or purplish flowers 
are familiar to most people, but there are 
several varieties distinguished by different- 
coloured blooms, which are less well-known. 
These, planted in groups with the type, add 
variety to the scene, while the red kinds, 
planted singly in beds in prominent positions, 
are to be encouraged. The best ones are 
alba and alba minor, white; purpurea and 
ntro-purpurea, purple ; atro-sanguinea, deep 
red ; coccinea, scarlet; and rosea, rose. All 
the varieties may be increased by means of 
cuttings during summer, or by layers, but¬ 
tings, however, are preferable, for cleaner 
and more vigorous plants are obtained by 
that method of increase. Provided a little 
trouble is taken to ensure the removal of the 
leaves from the lower half of the cuttings 
without injuring the bark, they root well if 
inserted in beds or pots of sandy peat, made 
quite firm. The cuttings must be kept quite 
dose until rooted.—I). 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 
Chrysanthemum growers, whether for ex¬ 
hibition or for home decoration, find their 
time well occupied just now. The long- 
looked-for rain lias fallen, and the plants 
have not been slow in showing their appre¬ 
ciation of the changed) conditions. No 
amount of water and the many ways of apply¬ 
ing it are so beneficial to the plants as a good 
shower of rain. The thunder-showers that 
broke up the spell of hot, dry weather were 
gladly welcomed by growers generally, but 
their effects were only of a transient charac¬ 
ter. It was not until the steady rains came 
that real good was done. At the time of 
writing the improvement in plants, both in 
pots and in the outdoor border, is very 
marked. Unless growth is vigorous at this 
season, there is a great chance of the plants 
assuming a stunted, under-sized appearance. 
In my experience, buds have always developed 
in the most kindly fashion when growth has 
been free at this period. Plants that are 
rowing freely should be given ample room, 
ome Chrysanthemums are much more robust 
in their growth than others, the ample 
leafage of the stronger-growing plants re¬ 
quiring more space, that sun and air may 
ripen the stems and foliage. Between the 
plants in the rows there should be a space of 
not less than 15 inches. I prefer rather 
more, and allow 18 inches between the plants, 
taking the measurement between the stems 
of the two plants next to each other. Where 
a plant is carrying three shoots, the central 
shoot is supported by the long stake inserted 
in the pot, and secured to the wires strained 
to stout posts across the standing ground. 
The two outside 6hoots are usually secured 
to stakes, that, in the first instance, are tied 
to the cross-wir.es, and the growths are tied 
out in such a fashion to these stakes that they 
derive all the benefit that is possible from 
exposure to sun and air. 

The tying of the growths needs to be done 
regularly and systematically, as strong winds 
may cause the loss of many shoots unless 
they are securely tied. At least once a week 
the plants should be looked over, and those 
that need tying should be dealt with. The 
shoots being very brittle and tender now, 
makes it imperative that more than ordinary 
care should be observed in securing them to 
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the stakes. 1 make a tie iust where the shoot 
begins to harden. The hardening stem will 
become harder and riper each day if the con¬ 
ditions of culture suggested be observed, so 
that there is little likelihood of any shoots 
breaking as a result of the tying. Any shoots 
breaking as a consequence of being tied where 
the growth is brittle will completely upset 
any calculations regarding the timing of 
the buds, and the blooms from a subse¬ 
quent growth will be correspondingly late. 
The best method of tying is to first tie the 
raffia round the 6take, then to bring within a 
sort of loop-like tie the shoot that has to be 
controlled, taking care to allow a sufficient 
amount of play, as this is necessary during 
periods of windy weather. 

Green-fly and black-fly are both very 
troublesome in some seasons, and in the hot 
weather until recently experienced trouble 
from this source seemed likely to occur. The 
trouble is less likely now, however. Should 
these pests at any time be noticed on the 
points of the shoots, a dusting of Tobacco- 
powder will effectually eradicate them. It is 
well to remember that, unless weeds be re¬ 
moved when they are quite small, they may 
cause serious inconvenience later on. Very 
often, through being overlooked, they attain 
a size that is likely to injure the surface 
roots of the Chrysanthemums grown in pots. 
Weeds should not be tolerated on the stand¬ 
ing-ground, as they make the summer quar¬ 
ters untidy, apart from the excellent hiding- 
places they afford for earwigs and other 
troublesome pests. The plants may be made 
distasteful to insect pests by a weekly syring¬ 
ing With a solution of soot-water and paraffin. 
The soot-water should be used in a clear con¬ 
dition, and to every gallon of this add one 
tablespoonful of paraffin, seeing that the 
latter is well mixed before spraying. Trap 
earwigs with paper, Moss, or * shavings, 
placed in small pots on the stakes. The pots 
should be inspected each morning, and the 
earwigs destroyed. 

Plants of the decorative Chrysanthemums, 
that growers desire to have in full blossom in 
November next from a terminal bud selec¬ 
tion, should be stopped or pinched for the 
last time. If this be deferred any longer, 
there is considerable risk of the plants 
coming into flower much later than the 
grower may desire. Tops of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums— i.e., shoots that have been derived 
from plants that have been cut back—may be 
made into cuttings and propagated. Insert 
the cuttings in light, sandy soil, and place 
under a hand-light or in a frame to root. 
Such pieoes should make charming little 
plants for grouping in the mid-season. 

__ E. G. 

STAKING PLANTS OF OUTDOOR 
VARIETIES. 

The earliest batch of Chrysanthemum® in the 
outdoor border has made rapid growth 
within the last ten days or so. Those who 
commenced planting outdoors in the latter 
part of April have a distinct advantage over 
those growers who planted three to four 
weeks later. The cooler weather that pre¬ 
vailed in the earlier period suited the plants 
that had been hardened off, so that these, 
when established in their flowering quarters, 
went ahead at once. During the hot and dry 
weather experienced during late May and the 
first two weeks in June, these earlier batches 
of plants have done well. Already it has be¬ 
come necessary to 6take the plants and se¬ 
cure the growths, especially in the case of 
the more bushy specimens. It is our rule to 
insert stakes of n length to suit the needs of 
each plant. We do not use a 4-feet stake for 
a plant that never exceeds a height of, say, 
feet. How often the beauty of outdoor 
displays of Chrysanthemums is spoiled by 
the injudicious staking and tying of the 
plants! Wlmt is more unsightly in a collec¬ 
tion of these plants when they are in flower 
than to see a forest of. stakes standing out a 
foot to 18 inches above the blossoms? For 
this reason, take a little more than ordinary 
pains, and use stakes that will answer the 
purpose of each individual specimen. If the 
height of any plant is unknown, it can be 
very easily ascertained by consulting the cata¬ 
logue of any grower of repute. See that the 


stakes are sufficiently strong to support the 
plant and its ample growths. Each stake 
should be sharpened, so that, when inserting 
this in the soil, the risk of damage to the 
roots may be‘lessened as far as possible. It 
is a mistake to insert the stake too near to 
the main stem of the plant, as by eo doing 
it is almost impossible to avoid causing 
damage to the roots. When inserted 2 inches 
to 3 inches from the base of the plant, and 
the point of the stake is nicely sharpened, 
there is little or no risk of any serious damage 
to the roots. The stem of the plant should 
be secured to the stakes with stout raffia. It 
is a good plan, first of all, to make a tie with 
one of the stoutest strands of raffia, a few 
inches above the surface soil. Secure the 
raffia with a tie around the stake first, and 
then bring within a loop-like tie the stem of 
the plant. This method of tying gives the 
stem of the plant ample room to develop, and 
at the same time affords sufficient play when 
the wind is boisterous. Another tie should 
be made immediately underneath—or, rather, 
below—that portion of the stem where the 
plant branches out.into several growths. Tie 
this in precisely the same fashion as the first 
tie was made, and then the grower may rest 
assured a good foundation for a proper sys¬ 
tem of tying lias been begun. As the new 
branching or lateral growths develop suffi¬ 
ciently to need the support of stakes and 
ties, they should be dealt with promptly. 
Thunderstorms and strong winds may be ex 
perienced at any time, and unless the growths 
are secured, the chances are many valuable 
shoots may be lost. The chief point for 
growers to bear in mind is to loop the branch¬ 
ing growths, by continuing to tie them in 
the manner suggested for the first two ties 
that were made to each plant— i.e., let each 
branch be controlled by a tie first being 
made to the stake, and then the branch itself 
should be brought within a loop of raffia, tied 
just sufficiently tight for the branch to derive 
support therefrom. On no account should 
the branches be tied in tightly. The tying 
must be continued from time to time as re¬ 
quired, and until the plants have finished' 
their growth. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single Chrysanthemum, treatment of.—I 

have two cuttings, growing separately in 6-inch pots, 
of the single Chrysanthemum named Emile. Will you 
kindly give me a few hints as to culture? How tall 
will the plants become, and what size pots should 
they be given to bloom in? Also, how should the 
plants be treated to make them bushy?—E. M. E. 

[We do not know the single Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Emile mentioned in your letter, al 
though we have looked through the lists of 
leading specialists. We think we can safely 
advise you what to do, notwithstanding. 
You say the cuttings (?) are now in 6-inch 
pots. We suppose you mean they are nicely- 
established plants, otherwise pots of this size 
are too large at this period. Assuming we 
are correct, the point of the shoot should 
be pinched out, and this will induce the 
plants to develop new lateral growths. It 
will be too late to pinch the plants again, 
so you had better grow them on to the ter¬ 
minal buds, thinning out the buds to the 
number of blooms you require. Terminal 
buds are so described, because they mark the 
termination of the plant’s growth. So 6oon 
as the plants are well rooted in their present - 
pots, place them in their flowering pots, 
which should be 9 inches in diameter. For 
seasonable cultural operations, you cannot 
do better than follow the instructions given 
periodically in this paper.] 

Chrysanthemums— names and period of 
flowering (Caicifon).—La 1 \raise, marble - white 
shaded lilac, and Hermione, white, are two varieties 
that are specially suited for border culture. They are 
both free-flowering sorts, from 2 feet to 2} feet high, 
and come into blossom in September. 0. J. Quintus 
is a rosy-pink sort, extremely free-flowering, and the 
plant attains a height of about 4 feet. As a rule, 
the plants come into flower about the second week 
of October when grown in the open border. When 
grown in pots and flowered under glass the blossoms 
lose much of their colour. Mrs. Roots is a new pure- 
white Japanese variety, certificated by the National 
Chrysanthemum 8ociety last year as a market 
variety. The plant yields a good display of fafrly 
large blooms, and is at its best during the latter 
part of October and the earlier half of November. 
This variety shbuld be grown in pots and flowered 
under glass. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIA METALLICA. 

This is one of the very best of Begonias, 
either for summer or winter use, and, in 
addition to its flowers, its bronzy leaves 
make it a desirable plant for grouping along 
with others in the intermediate house during 
winter and in the cool greenhouse during 
summer. The flowers, which are of a light 
rosy colour, are set upon stalks sufficiently 
long to show them up well above the foliage. 
Young healthy plants of this Begonia, grow¬ 
ing in 41-inch or 6-inch pots, will last a long 
time in flower when used in rooms or in 
windows, and small, neatly-grown plants of 
it are suitable for dinner-table decgration. 
The flowers, too, when cut are very useful. 


This Begonia will be found suitable for 
planting out against the back wall of a 
warm-house, or to train up pillars or rafters. 
In order to obtain strong, healthy plants, 
which will yield a supply of flower in a short 
space of time, select cuttings from old plants 
which have been previously cut down. Cut¬ 
tings made of shoots growing from the base 
of old plants will root freely. Let them be 
4 inches long, strike them in light soil, con¬ 
sisting of equal portions of good turfy loam 
and fibrous peat, sifted through a fine sieve, 
and mixed with plenty of sharp silver sand. 
Fill 4.}-inch pots with this compost, pressing 
it firmly into the pots, put a little clean silver 
sand on the surface, and water through a 
fine rose. The cuttings may then be inserted 
round the sides of the pots. Place the latter 
in a propagating pit or house, and when 


The flowers, borne towards the tops of the 
branches, are as strange as the rest of the 
plant, the lower petals being almost sup¬ 
pressed, and the two comparatively large, 
erect upper ones are in colour pinkish, 
veined with a deeper hue. This Pelar¬ 
gonium is a quaint and uncommon plant, 
and in its spare leafage and green, succulent 
stems well .exemplifies the provision that 
j Nature has made to enable it to resist the 
i burning sun and long periods of drought 
| often experienced on the South African 
i veldt.—X. 


STOCKS AS POT PLANTS. 
Reference has lately been directed to pot- 
grown Stocks, especially of the strain known 
as East Lothian. That pot-grown Stocks 



iwpite 

iilllitl 


The blue Japanese Wistaria (W. inultijuga) on trellis above roof of two-storied building- Planted on a pergola, it grew up to the trellis high above. Soil, a eool loani. (See p. 335.) 


In order to keep up a supply of flowering 
plants all the year round recourse must be 
had to cuttings. A few put in early in Feb¬ 
ruary will yield a plentiful supply of flowers 
during the summer and autumn if grown in 
a cool-house or pit, and few plants grow 
and bloom more freely in a shady conserva¬ 
tory, heavily draped with climbers, than this 
Begonia. Another supply of young plants 
should be raised from cuttings put in about 
the middle of July, and kept growing on in 
a pit or house as close to the glass as pos¬ 
sible. Pick off the flower-stems as they ap¬ 
pear, which will induce the plants to be 
more vigorous and healthy. At the end of 
October or beginning of November place | 
them in the coolest end of a plant stove or 
intermediate house, and if in good, healthy I 
condition they will be in full flower by I 
Christmas, and w'ill keep up a supply of ' 
bloom for six or eight months. 

Di 3 itii«iby Google 


rooted pot them off singly into 3-inch pots, 
using the same compost as foj* the cuttings, 
with a portion of leaf-mould added, but with 
less sand. After potting, place the plants in 
the same temperature as before until they 
get well established, when they may be 
transferred to a cooler house and be shifted 
into larger pots. They will soon grow into 
useful flowering plants. When the pots get 
full of roots they will be greatly benefited 
by being fed either with liquid-manure or 
j w r ith seme other fertiliser. 

— 

A strange Pelargonium(P. tetragonum). 
—Many of the true species of Pelargonium 
show a marked divergence from the garden 
forms usually met with, this, which is in 
full flower in the T range at Kewq being | 
particularly noticeable in that respect. It i 
forms n sheaf of erect, green shoots of a | 
succulent nature almost devoid of foliage. I 


are very useful is now pretty well known, 
both among private growers and the trade. 
| There are grown for seed by specialists 
selections of Stocks calculated to give a 
supply of blossom the whole year through. 
It is a question of choice, time of sowing, 
and attention to cultural detail to gain th s 
end. Princess Alice is a pure-white, branch¬ 
ing Ten-week Stock that is largely grown. 
There are other colours, too, of the same 
class that do not fail to enlist popular favour 
when presented in good form. An aequaint- 
I ance of mine has for several years had a 
! selection of these Stocks, selecting for him 
self his seed, the seedlings coming in his 
case very true to colour. The flowers and 
spike are alike robust and nicely disposed in 
sprays, the colour a pleasing shnde of mauve- 
pink. Sutton’s Mauve Queen has given mo 
a very useful batch of pot-plants, which havo 
dene yeoman service for house decoration. 

Original from 
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These, I find, are moat effective in the house 
in groups of from six to twelve plants. The 
perfume in the evening is very pleasant, and 
the true mauve shade is most telling. This, 
like the East Lothian, needs a long season 
in which to develop its leaf-growth and 
flower-spike, and, possibly, this to many may 
beoome objectionaole. These Stocks oan be 
raised and forwarded quite conveniently out¬ 
doors, either in the open or under hand- 
lights. All that is necessary is to choose a 
fine seed-bed and attend regularly to water¬ 
ing until the seedlings are strong enough to 
take care of themselves. It might also be 
said that their transference to pots should 
not be too long deferred, because the least 
possible check is injurious. 

The East. Lothian used to be grown much 
more largely than now, since which time 
Princess Alice, Beauty of Nice, and Riviera 
Market strains have become favourites. 
They need to be sown in July to get flower¬ 
ing plants in winter and early spring, and 
it is essential that they have a light, cool, 
airy structure in which to grow through the 
short days of autumn and winter. It is 
better, I’find, to sow early enough to allow' 
of steady progress than to start later and 
attempt to force in heat. It is a common 
practice to place them three in each pot, 
6 -inch or 7-inch for preference, and though 
it is optional whether they are planted from 
the seed-bed direct into their final pots or 
nursed in smaller ones and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred, yet experience tends towards the 
adoption of the latter course. When pricked 
out directly into their final pots, there is a 
danger of the soil becoming sour, and once 
this happens it is not easy afterwards to 
correct it. They have the merit of hardi¬ 
ness, hence frame protection will carry 
them through the autumn and early winter 
months, until Chrysanthemums are cleared 
out. Pot-grown Stocks, well done, are ap¬ 
praised even by the most critical. 

W. Strugnell. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Indian Azaleas dying.— I have lost several 
Indian Azaleas, and cannot tell the cause. They are 
plants I «truck from cuttings several years ago. 1 
am afraid I shall lose more. I have been as careful 
as possible in the watering, and cannot understand 
them going off.—S outh Stafford. 

[The cause of your Azaleas dying is, un¬ 
doubtedly, owing to some cultural error, but 
from the enclosed specimens it is impossible 
to say what. Appearances rather point to 
the roots having been kept far too dry, for 
the delicate, hair-like, fibrous roots are 
quickly injured by drought. Again, should 
the drainage be imperfect, an excese of 
moisture may be equally injurious. Another 
possible-reason is that the water supply may 
be contaminated, and if it contains lime in 
solution it will be very detrimental to the 
health of the Azaleas. We are sorry that 
we cannot assist you further, but an inspec¬ 
tion of the plants and their surroundings, 
with full knowledge of the conditions under 
which they are grown, would be very neces¬ 
sary before we could express a decided 
opinion.] 

Propagating greenhouse Rhododendrons 
from cuttings.— The various tender Rhodo¬ 
dendrons belonging to the Javanese section 
are not at all difficult to strike from cuttings, 
provided the shoots are taken when in a half- 
ripened condition. If the ehoot is not more 
than 4 inches in length, it may be taken in 
its entirety, as from the somewhat swollen 
base roots are produced more readily than 
from any other part. A sharp knife is very 
necessary, and longer shoots may be fashioned 
at the base with a sloping cut, as this gives a 
greater space for the production of roots than 
if the shoot is cut off level. The cuttings 
should then be dibbled firmly into weU- 
drained pots of sandy peat, and placed in a 
close propagating case in a gentle heat. If 
carefully attended to in the matter of water, 
shading, and the removal of any decaying 
leaves, they will be well rooted in about three 
months, when air must be given, and the 
young plants gradually inured to the ordinary 
atmosphere of the structure. As these Rho¬ 
dodendrons grow at various times of the year, 
half-ripened shoots available for cuttings are 
often obtainable] - " ’ — * -• 
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early summer months are the best time to 
take them, as they will then get well rooted 
and established before winter. It is of great 
assistance to keep these Rhododendrons in a 
rather warm structure during their earlier 
stages.—X. 

New Zonal Pelargoniums.— The variety 
His Majesty, shown by Mr. W. H. Page, 
Tangley Park Nursery, Hampton, was given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on November 23rd, 1909. It is a very 
striking Pelargonium, and since the date 
named it has gained many admirers, and is 
now extensively grown, both for summer and 
winter flowering. The raiser showed it in 
fine condition at the Temple Show, where its 
large crimson-scarlet flowers, with a conspi¬ 
cuous white eye, were very noticeable. Be¬ 
side this, two other varieties were shown at 
the same time by the same raiser—namely, 
Winter Cheer, of an intense vivid scarlet, and 
Fiscal Reformer, which, as far as could be 
seen in the subdued light of the tent, is of 
a rosy-scarlet colour. Beside these, an award 
of merit was, early in the spring of the pre¬ 
sent year, given to Maxime Kovalevsky, a 
flower of a distinct orange-salmon shade. It 
is, as I know from my own experience, a de¬ 
sirable pot plant. The salmon-coloured sport 
from Paul Crampel is very promising. Paul 
Crampel has now given us a salmon-tinted 
and a double-flowered sport, and bids fair to 
vie with the variety West Brighton Gem, 
from which many sports have been obtained. 
—K. R. W. 

Stallce 8uworowl.— This annual species 
of Statice, which was introduced from 
Turkestan in 1883, forms an'extremely pretty 
feature either, out-of-doors or in the green¬ 
house. If sown in autumn and grown on in 
a cool house during the winter it will flower 
beautifully during the spring and early 
summer, while it may also, if preferred, be 
sown early in the year. The dense spikes 
of mauve-pink flowers, with their somewhat 
peculiar arrangement, are sure to arrest 
attention. It has been for some years em¬ 
ployed at Kew for greenhouse decoration, 
and in this way always gains admirers. In 
common with most of the Statices, the 
flowers remain in good condition for a long 
time, either when cut or on the plant. 
Raised in a gentle heat in the spring, this 
Statice may be planted out during the 
summer, under which conditions it flowers 
freely, and also supplies an uncommon and 
distinct tone of colour. It is by no means 
the only Statice now in flower in the green¬ 
house, as those species and hybrids which 
used to be often grown as specimen plants are 
now in full bloom. These are nowadays but 
little grown, still they are a pleasing feature 
in the greenhouse, and if the flowers are cut 
before they fade they will retain their colour 
when dried, and are then available for 
winter decoration.—X. 

Flowering Cannas.— Two collections of 
these showy flowering plants were staged at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 20th, and served to show their 
great value for decoration. While these 
Cannas can be grown into large masses or 
clumps, effective specimens may be obtained 
in 6-inch pots. There is now a very long 
list of varieties, so that a rigid selection is 
necessary. Among the most striking of those 
shown on the 20th may be noted Van der 
Schoot, yellow, with crimson spots, recently 
alluded to in Gardening Illustrated ; 
Gaekwar of Baroda larger 6pots than the 
preceding, a very showy flower; Black War¬ 
rior, intense maroon-crimson ; Frau Siebert, 
yellow, with a red base to the petals ; Monte 
Rosa, a distinct shade of deep pink; King 
Humbert, a grand flower of an orange-red 
colour; Niagara, brilliant scarlet, edged 
gold; Hungaria, a new variety, of a distinct 
yet peculiar rosy 6hade; James Wigan, 
bright red ; Elizabeth Hoss, canary-yellow, 
spotted red ; Furst Weid, rich crimson ; and 
William Saunders, one of the best of all, a 
large, rosy-crimson flower. Points greatly in 
favour of these Cannas as decorative plants 
are their handsome leafage, irrespective of 
blossoms, and the fact that & succession of 
their showy flowers is kept up for a 
lengthened period.—X. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Injury to Hawthorn-hedge.—A very floe old 
Thorn and Privet-hedge, so far as the Thorn part, got 
as it were, completely scorched last year, and now, 
though not so bad, is getting very brown. 1 enclose 
some of the leaves, and 1 would be very much 
obliged if you can tell me the cause and whether 
anything can be done.—H. H. W. 

| [The Hawthorn has been badly attacked 
by a caterpillar—possibly that of the winter- 
moth ; but none are left on the pieces sent. 
If any are to be seen upon the tree, spray 
now with a solution of Paris-green (1 oz. to 
15 gallons of water) in the evening, putting 
it on the tree as a fine, mist-like spray. In 
any case, keep a sharp look-out next spring 
for the first appearance of the caterpillars, 
and apply the spray at once, before they 
have had the opportunity of hiding within the 
joined leaves.] 

Rose-leaf disease.—1 should be obliged if you 
could tell me what is the matter with my Rose-trees, 
of which I enclose some leaves as specimens. They 
! have been attacked within the last two or three 
weeks, and the disease is spreading. I have syringed 
with soapy water, but without effect, and 1 think 
some of the bushes will lose most of their first- 
foliage, but the young shoots look strong and healthy. 
There have been caterpillars on many of the leaves, 
but not all. Not tne ordinary Rose grub, but 
yellowish-brown ones, always on the underside of the 
leaf. The trees have suffered a good deal from the 
drought, in spite of watering; and I hear the Roses 
in other gardens near have been similarly attacked 
Since rain has come the caterpillars have partially 
disappeared. Can anything be done now? 1 suppose 
all leaves should be collected and burnt? A few of 
the strongest bushes have escaped. The young ones 
planted last autumn have suffered severely.—M. G., 
N. Devon. 

[The Roee-leaves have been attacked by 
one of the Rose sawflies. The larve of this 
fly hatch in May or June, from egge laid in 
May by the parent fly, which is on the wing 
then, and is a black-bodied, four-winged fly, 
not quite the size of a small bluebottle. It is 
green, and not at all easily discovered, on 
account of its likeness to the leaf in colour. 
They feed only on the upper surface of the 
Rose-leaf, and eat the tissue down as far as 
the lower surface. The best thing to do is to 
spray or dust the foliage with Hellebore-pow¬ 
der as soon as the damage is started. Careful 
examination alone will reveal the caterpillars, 
which, when full grown, are about $ inch in 
length. When full fed, they drop to the 
ground, and become pupae in the earth, hiber¬ 
nating in that form.] 

Violas failing.—My Violas are attacked by a 
maggot or caterpillar, and although I have used 
soap-suds, soot, lime, and dug Kill o’ grub in in the 
vicinity of the roots, it does not seem to check or 
kill them. They have not attacked any oV.ier plant 
in my garden. 1 forward you specimen of the insect, 
and should be extremely pleased if you can suggest 
any remedy for destroying the same.—J. E., Stockton 
Heath. 

[The insects about the roots of the Violas 
appear to be the larvae of the St. Mark’s-fly. 
They occasionally do considerable damage to 
the roots *bf various plants when they are 
numerous. Apterite, vaporite, and similar 
things are said to drive them away, but con¬ 
stant cultivation of the soil is of great assist¬ 
ance in keeping down these pests, and 
care should be taken to avoid an arid con 
dition of the eoil. It is just possible that 
wireworme and other pests may be present as 
well.] 

Wlreworm In Carnations.—I should be glad if 
you could inform me in an early issue of your paper 
the cause of my Carnation plants going off as sample 
sent by post. I have about 200 plants, and about 
half have gone off. Some plants are this years, as 
sample. My garden is newly made (about one and a 
half years). 1 send some of tbe soil with root. 

E. Graham Simtson. 

[Your Carnations have been attacked by 
wireworm. The only way to get rid of it is, 
in the autumn, after removing the Carnation 
layers, to dress the ground with gas- 
lime, forking it in, and letting the ground lie 
fallow for a year, frequently stirring it in the 
meantime. You might try what putting down 
slioes of Carrots on the ends of pointed 6ticke 
will do. Bury the pieces of Carrot 2 inches 
or 8 inches into the eoil. Examine these 
daily, when the wireworms will be found on 
the Carrot-slices, and may be destroyed. Do 
not grow Carnations again in this place, but 
transfer them to fresh ground in another 
part of the garden. If your garden was old 
pasture land, the wireworm was, no doubt, 
in thfe soil when ybu took po&d&ion.] 
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FRUIT. GRAPE-GROWING ON OPEN WALLS. 

- In days when we read occasionally of the 

THE NEW SERVIAN QUINCES. Bute vineyard at Cardiff, of a big plantation 

We are pleased to give some further account of outdoor Vines at Wisley trained in the 
of these new fruits, briefly noticed in our French vineyard style, and meet occasionally 
issue of May 13th, page 276. These giant with those who still believe the possibilities 
Guineas have been grown for generations amid | of outdoor Grape culture, it is specially in- 
the Balkan Mountains, in their native dis- teresting to read a very old book on the 
tricts of Lescovac and Vranja, but only of Grape-Vine on open walls, written in 1834, 
late years have their merits become known, by a grower of great repute in his day— 
Both of these kinds fruited in the late Mr. Clement Hoare. When this book—for a look 
Chambers’ garden at Gravswood Hill, Hasle- at which I am much indebted to the Lindley 
mere. In the part of Servia from which Library—was written Clement Hoare re- 
tbese trees have come, the winter is far more sided in Sussex. A few' year3 later he re- 
severe than with us, and their proved hardi- moved to Shirley, near Southampton, then 
ness in cold inland districts of the north of my home, and there built himself, on the 
France and central Germany should reassure 1 south side of a broad valley slope, a large 
any who, from doubts as to their hardiness, , house, and in the grounds walls 4 feet in 
have shrunk from planting the.se southern 1 height, which rose one above the other on 
Quinces. Writing from Nancy, M. Lemoine terraces, and against which he planted Vines, 
tells us that with him both kinds do well, and trained them on what may be termed 
growing strongly, and yielding large fruits, I the long-rod system, the method he regarded 
which ripen fully, and are distinct from other as the very best to secure good results. It 
kinds, being more suggestive of an Apple, was not the object of Mr. Hoare to thus grow 
and so much more fruity than is common with Grapes for wine-making, as that topic is 





A flowering short of the Vranja Quince. 


Quinces as to be not unpleasant even when 
raw. 

The Bereczki or Vranja Quince, the 
flowers of which arc shown in our illustra¬ 
tion. is a tree of strong growth, with erect 
habit and large leaves, and begins to yield 
while quite small. The fruits are very large 
and long in shape, remarkable for their clear 
shining skin, delightful fragrance, and fine 
golden colour. The flesh is said to be softer 
than in most Quinces, juicy, and of fine fla¬ 
vour, yielding a great quantity of good jelly, 
though this leaves something to be desired in 
clearness and in colour. It is also grown at 
Kew. 

The Lescovac Quince, named after the Ser¬ 
vian town of that name, ripened iis fruit in 
Surrey a year or two ago. It is a tree of 
strong growth, but more spreading in its 
habit, with small and very dark green 
leaves. Though very large, the fruit is of re¬ 
fined flavour, with a 60 ft, downy 6kin, and of 
a decided Apple shape. Though, perhaps, 
les3 juicy, it is even better than the Vranja 
for marmalade and preserve, its jelly coming 
very clear and of fine colour. 

Digitized! by Gouole 


; not referred to in his book. It would 6eem, 
judging by the somewhat glowing accounts 
Mr. Hoare give3, that in that early part of 
last century the seasons were much more 
genial than we have found them to be for 
many years. It may raise a sinile of incre¬ 
dulity to learn that among the varieties of 
Grapes Mr. Hoare recommended for outdoor 
wall culture were Black Hamburgh, Black 
Prince, Black Esperione (which Mr. Robert 
Fenn used to grow so largely on the lofty 
walls of the old rectory at Woodstock for 
wine-making, but the fruit3 on which, even 
I forty years ago, never ripened well), also 
Black Muscadine, Miller s Burgundy, the 
White, Grizzly, nnd Black Frontignans, 

1 White or Royal Muscadine, and White Sweet¬ 
water, the last being one of the best yet for 
such culture. With the exception of the last, 
probablv no one now' would dream of plant- 
j ing these Grapes outdoors. Of black Grapes 
! the most reliable to-day is the Black 
Cluster, now so rarely 6cen. I have seen 
this Grape fruiting well trained over the 
roof of a bakehouse and oven, on a wood 
trellis, lifted 9 inches above the roof, as the 


warmth beneath helped to ripen the fruit. 
Sweetwater, Royal Muscadine, and the more 
recently introduced reddish Reine Olga, are 
the best for this outdoor culture, so far as 
is known. Of the varieties found in very 
warm seasons, all so rare now’, to produce 
ripe fruit for wine-making, is the French 
Gamay Noir. That may be, perhaps, even 
better suited for south ‘aspect wall culture 
than are either of the otners. But Mr. Cle¬ 
ment Hoare’s vineyard at Shirley, in spite 
of its excellent site, and the care and culture 
lavished upon it, soon ended in failure. All 
the enthusiasm in the world could not create 
success without the aid of plenty of hot sun¬ 
shine. Mr. H^are was an advocate for gross 
feeding of Ville-roots. He enumerates car¬ 
cases of animals, bones, horns, hoofs, leather 
cuttings, feathers, hair, and so on. What a 
contrast to present manuring does this pre¬ 
sent! Now we find in good old turfy loam, 
wood ashes, bone-dust, and a little Vine- 
manure, ingredients for a border w'hich will 
suffice to grow the finest Grapes ever 6een 
under glass. Strong liquid-manure, blood, 
urine—indeed, any form of coarse, gross 
liquid—were given freely in those days. The 
wonderful development of Grape culture 
under glass may have done much, but lack 
of summer warmth has done more to kill 
open air Grape culture. A. D. 


APPLES INJURED BY THE CODL1N 
MOTH. 

Can you tell me the trouble with the enclosed 
Apples (Worcester Pearmain)? Every fruit on the 
tree is affected in the same manner, and 1 am afraid 
of the disease spreading to other trees in the orchard 
(though none of them are at present attacked by it). 
All the trees were ** winter washed ” in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, and, regard being had to the fact that we 
have only had 0.59 of rain during the last twenty- 
seven days, the trees look fairly healthy, though their 
summer growth is but scanty, so far. If you would 
kindly give me the outline of a preventive treatment 
I should be greatly obliged. 1 cannot identify the 
bug with anything in the Board of Agriculture’s 
leaflets.— Nelson R. Cherrill, llaslemerc. 

[The Apples you 6end are infested with the 
larvae of the Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella), a well-known and destructive pest. 
In some seasons it occasions great loss among 
Apples, it being nothing unusual to see the 
ground beneath the trees littered with the 
fallen fruits when the attack is severe. The 
infestation is set up in the following manner : 
The moths usually put in an appearance 
about the time the Apple-blossoms begin to 
unfold, when the females at once commence 
to lay their eggs in what may be termed the 
eye of the embryo fruits. These hatch out 
in from eight to ten days, when the resulting 
maggots eat their way into the fruits by 
means of a small boring or tunnel, until 
they arrive at the core, which is generally 
either destroyed or otherwise so injured that 
the fruits eventually drop. The time for the 
happening of this and the period for the 
larvae to become full fed are simultaneous, 
and the latter make their escape by making 
a tunnel from the core to’ the side of the 
fruits, either just before they fall or after 
wards, when lying on the ground. They then 
make their way to the stem of the tree and 
spin cocoons in crevices of the bark or 6ome 
suitable place, from which moths emerge, 
sometimes shortly afterwards, and in other 
cases not till the following spring. When 
the former is the case, a second infestation 
occurs, evidence of which is seen in full-grown 
fruits ripening and falling prematurely, when 
they are usually termed maggot-eaten* It is, 
however, the first attack w'hich occasions so 
great a loss, and to combat which no effort 
should be spared. In the first place, as soon 
as the fruit3 are observed to be dropping, and 
the larvae found to be present when a few 
examples are examined, gather them up and 
burn them. This alone destroys great num¬ 
bers. In Grass orchards pigs and poultry 
may be allowed to eat the fallen fruits, this 
also lessening future attacks. 

When once a tree has been attacked, it 
should be spraved the following spring with 
arsenate of lead directly the flowers have set. 
which will kill the maggots as 60 on as they 
hatch out and begiu to feed. Use this at the 
rate of from 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. to *5 gallons of 
water. The late Miss Ormerod also recom- 
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mended that haybands or strips of brown 
paper be bound tightly round the stems and 
branches of infested trees, for the purpose of 
trapping any of the larvie which may escape 
from the fruits before they drop, when on 
their way down to find a suitable place in 
which to spin their cocoons. We have never 
had occasion to resort to this, as the destruc¬ 
tion of the fallen fruits and the spraying of 
the trees directly the fruit has set, coupled 
with a thorough winter cleansing with caus¬ 
tic alkali solution, have, in our experience, 
always proved efficacious in dealing with thiB 
pest. 

Trees whose stems and main branches are 
covered with rough, scaly bark, are best 
dealt with, first, by scraping, and so removing 
all the loose and dead particles, and secondly 
by scrubbing them thoroughly afterwards 
with the caustic wash named. Spraying will 
suffice for the younger branches and finer 
wood, the bark of which is generally smooth. 
You should, therefore, collect all fallen fruits 
at once, then try the hayband remedy, taking 
them off and burning them after an interval 
of five or six weeks. Then clean the tree 
thoroughly in winter as directed, and spray 
as soon as the fruit has set next spring. By 
following this mode of treatment for a sea¬ 
son or so you will eventually reduce the 
attack to very small proportions, even if you 
do not subdue it altogether.] 


DWARF APPLE-TREES FOUND 
WANTING. 

From time to time the question of planting 
dwarf Apple-trees has come up. Such trees 
have been used quite freely in Europe by pri¬ 
vate growers, and in some places possibly 
commercially. Periodically they have been 
boomed in this country. When the San Jose 
scale scare took hold of our fruit growers, 
their attention was drawn to the dwarf trees, 
as more amenable to treatment for that in¬ 
sect. Then the two New York State fruit 
growers’ societies, in conjunction with the 
Geneva Station, took the bull by the horns, 
and established three dwarf Apple orchards 
in different parts of the state. After six 
years of experimenting, Professor Hedrick, 
horticulturist of the Geneva Station, who 
gave the report at the recent Rochester meet¬ 
ing, comes to the conclusion that the dwarf 
orchard holds out no promise of becoming a 
factor in commercial Apple-growing, though 
a few trees may be of service in the suburban 
home garden. 

There are two classes of dwarf Apples. One 
is top-worked on Paradise stock and makes a 
small, bush-like, shallow-rooted tree, that 
needs good soil and a constant supply of mois¬ 
ture. Only a limited number of varieties will 
succeed on the Paradise stock, and the ex¬ 
periments with it seem to justify the con¬ 
clusion that this class of dwarf Apple-trees is 
of comparatively little value for the American 
fruit-grower. The other class is top-worked 
on Doucin stock, which is midway between & 
true dwarf and a standard tree. Most varie¬ 
ties of Apples succeed on it. This, then, is 
the tree for the owner of a suburban home, 
who has but little room for trees, and wants 
just a home supply of a number of varieties 
of Apples. 

Professor Hedrick finds little in the results 
obtained to back up the claim of early bear- 
ing. In the fifth year the trees on Paradise 
stock gave an average of 12.7 Apples; the 
trees on Doucin stock six Apples, the stan¬ 
dards .5 Apple. The expectation that we 
can get a “profitable crop” the second year 
after planting was not realised, and even the 
fifth year’s crop, as shown, was not large 
enough to cut any appreciable figure. 

In Europe it is claimed that all orchard 
operations, such as pruning, thinning, spray¬ 
ing, etc., are more easily performed on the 
dwarfs than on standards. Per contra, Pro¬ 
fessor Hedrick finds that there is more work 
in pruning, watching, etc., and that it is more 
difficult to give the required thorough and 
clean cultivation. The loss from •■'gales in a 
windy country, however, is grealer among 
tall trees than among dwarfs. The claim of 
better quality, higher flavour, and higher 
colour has not been upheld by the results 
obtained in the three trial orchards. Alto- I 


gether, Professor Hedrick thinks that the 
dwarf tree, especially on the Doucin stock, is 
of value only to the amateur who has a small 
area and w j ants a number of varieties. 

I may say that I have a half-dozen such 
trees, now twenty-one years old, on my 
grounds, and that in a general way my ex¬ 
perience with them agrees with the expe¬ 
rience of the Geneva expert. To plant for 
home use, yes—for business purposes, no.—T. 
Greiner, in Farm and Fireside. 


AMERICAN APPLES IN SCOTLAND. 

I sailed from New York to Glasgow on the 
s.s. Furnessia on February 11th. I noticed 
that a considerable part of the cargo was 
fruit. I was very much interested in the 
care exercised by the crew during the voyage 
to keep the temperature equal. Every day 
when the weather was fine the hatches were 
opened so as to permit fresh air in the 
natural wav, and whenever the weather was 
the least dirty the hatches were closed and 
electric fans set a-going. I do not know what 
the freight on Apples is, but the attention 
given to them is great, I can assure you. 

We arrived in Glasgow on Monday night, 
and as I was anxious to see how the New 
York Apples sold, I went to the sales on the 
Tuesday and Wednesday, when cart-loads of 
the Furnessia’s were brought under the 
hammer. Greatly to my surprise, a well- 
known fruit salesman cried out to me, 
‘‘Come and see the kind of stuff you send 
over here for Apples,” and I must* say that 
I was very much surprised at the quality of 
some of them that I saw. It is the custom at 
these sales when they are starting to sell a 
consignment from any shipper, that one of the 
barrels is taken, the end knocked out, and 
the whole lot of Apples dumped out on a 
bench, and all who are present have the 
privilege of sampling them. There was one 
lot in which some of the Apples were no 
bigger than a pigeon’s egg. They were 
mixed up with some that were worm-eaten 
and bruised, and would have made one think 
that they had been shaken off the tree. 
Some of the biggest and best had been put 
in the bottom and at the top, and a few 
around the sides of the barrel, while the 
centre was made up of all sorts—something 
that might have been sent to a cider mill. 
It is needless to say that the price was very 
low. After that came a splendid assortment 
of Apples from another shipper, and in this 
case the price at which they sold was more 
than douole that of its forerunner. Then 
ca-me a third lot of Spies, and the great 
majority of them had worm-holes and had 
nothing attractive about them, and were not 
worth the price given. After that a number 
were sold in boxes, good enough to make one 
feel proud of being able to Bay, “ I come 
from where they are grown.” 

What surprised and disappointed me at the 
same time was to think that our shippers 
should shin such poor stuff. The freight is 
the same on good as on bad, and, judging 
from the prices given for the poor stuff, it 
w T ould surely pay better to grade our fruit 
down to the very best, because good things 
are always in demand and the poor stuff is 
left out in the cold. 

The Country Gentleman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Raspberries.—My Raspberry- 
canes are now full of fruit Just beginning to ripen. 
Alongside and among the old plants are a great many 
very vigorous young canes, nearly as high as the old 
plants in many places. Ought I to leave them all 
there or take some away at once, leaving what I 
want for next year?—B. B. 

[You are correct in your supposition. The 
current season's shoots or canes on and round 
about Raspberry-stools should at once be 
thinned, leaving only the strongest and best- 
placed— i.e., those most conveniently situated 
for tying in to stakes or to the trellis, accord¬ 
ing to the method of training adopted, and 
slightly in excess as regards numbers of next 
season’s requirements. This will give light 
and air free play, and, as a result, the canes 
retained will become more robust and better 
ripened than is the case when a let-alone 
policy obtains, while next season's yield will 
be considerably enhanced. The surplus canes 


should be cut clean out, and as fast as new 
growths appear, which will be the case for 
some little time to come, hoe them off as fast 
as they push through the ground. This early 
reduction of the young growths in Raspberry 
plantations to somevvhere near the number 
needed for fruiting in the ensuing season is a 
method that cannot be too strongly advo¬ 
cated, and if only practised more generally, 
the gain in the aggregate would be very con¬ 
siderable.] 

Manuring Strawberries.— How ought I to 
manure Strawberries? My gardener will only dis 
manure into the ground, and will not put any at all 
round the plants in the winter. 1 should have 
thought there should have been some round them to 
protect them (especially young plants) in the cold 
weather. If manure is put round in winter, should 
it he cleared away when the fruit ripens?—B. B. 

[There are various opinions held as to the 
best time for the manuring of Strawberries. 
Some prefer to manure and dig in autumn, 
others apply it in autumn and lightly point 
it in early in the spring, while some do not 
manure till spring arrives and dig it in at 
once. Some growers do not hold with 
d‘gg* n g between Strawberries at all, but 
apply the manure, some in autumn, others 
in spring, when, if it contains a fair quan¬ 
tity of straw, it becomes washed clean, and 
afterwards serves to protect and keep tho 
fruit clean as it ripens, when a further 
mulch of straw litter is then necessary. 
After a considerable and varied experience 
in Strawberry culture, we have arrived at 
the conclusion that tho application of 
manure in autumn and tho turning in of the 
residue just under the surface on the arrival 
of spring is the best course to pursue. The 
manure, should the winter be severe, then 
acts as a protective agent, its stimulative 
properties are washed out for the benefit of 
the roots by the rains, and what remains of 
it when pointed in is quickly taken posses¬ 
sion of by feeding roots, which are pushed 
out by the plants in all directions in the 
spring. To prevent the fruits from being spoilt 
by contact with the soil it is usual to place 
a layer of stable-litter between the rows just 
before the plants come into flower, then by 
the time the fruits commence ripening the 
litter becomes quite sweet and clean, and 
serves its purpose admirably. With regard 
to young plants, no manure is required in 
this case if the ground has been properly 
prepared, but it is always advisable to place 
a mulch of some description round and be¬ 
tween them directly they are planted. Th's 
serves a twofold purpose. It conserves mois¬ 
ture in autumn, acts as a protective mulch 
during winter, and may afterwards be 
Dointed in or raked off, just as may be 
deemed advisable.] 

The out-leaved Bramble (Rubus lacinia- 
tus).—The American Blackberries are not 
always reliable in this country, as our seasons 
are not warm enough. These remarks do not 
apply to the Parsley-leaved Blackberry, the 
best of the British species for garden cultiva¬ 
tion. In addition to its free bearing, the plant 
is a beautiful climber. The fruits are produced 
in quantity, and are of excellent quality. I 
have also used this variety for covering 
arches, and it answers well for thiB purpose, 
at the same time giving a good return. It 
soon comes into bearing, and if a goodly por¬ 
tion of the old fruiting canes is cut out in 
the autumn, and the young growths tied in, 
the plants are more presentable, and the 
fruits earlier and larger. The foliage in the 
early autumn is also very ornamental. The 
plant is by no means fastidious as regards 
soil or position, and will do well when others 
fail. It should be given plenty of room—at 
least 10 feet between the plants.—W. 

Strawberries for forcing.— Royal Sove¬ 
reign still keeps the lead as an early variety, 
either for forcing or planting in newly-pre¬ 
pared beds. Sir J. Paxton, for later work, 
is still grown by many people. When a plant 
has acquired a reputation, it will remain 
sometimes even after a better kind has been 
introduced. I used to find Sir C. Napier 
very useful for late forcing, and it was a good 
traveller, and among the newer varieties 6ent 
out by Messrs. Laxton there is room for 
selection. No time should be lost now in 
looking up and starting suitable runners.— 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE. CUSTARD AND RUSH MARROWS. 
The Custard and Bush Marrows do not 
always receive the attention from growers 
they deserve. They are quite distinct from 
the ordinary large Vegetable Marrow bo 
much grown. Another point the amateur 
should always endeavour to guard against is 
sowing too early, and, if I may use the term, 
treating the plants too well. I have often 
seen the large trailing Marrow grown on a 
huge heap of rank manure, with the result 
that the roots go down deeply into the 
manure. Grown thus, the growths are gross, 
the flowers do not set, and the results are a 
few huge fruits, coarse and almost useless. 
For years I advocated using Marrows when 
quite small—indeed, this vegetable cooked 
whole before the seeds form is delicious. I 
am frequently’met with this objection—that, 
to cut the produce in such a young state is a 
great waste. Such is not the case, however, 
as the plants, when not allowed to mature 
the fruits, yield heavily, provided they are 
not gross or badly treated. I have referred 
to the large, long varieties, and of late years 
we have had some splendid additions to the 
larger kinds. One of the first of the smaller 
forms was raised many years ago by Mr. 
Muir, and is the well-known Pen-y-l>yd, a 
most productive variety, and a most valuable 
amateur’s Marrow, as it is not gross, and if 
the fruits are used in a small state, they are 
a splendid vegetable. Since the last-named 
was introduced, Messrs. Sutton, Reading, 
have sent out some splendid forms, of which 
Perfection is a splendid variety. Another 
newer form, not much known, but a most 
welcome addition, is Table Dainty, a remark¬ 
ably handsome*form, of fine table quality, 
very early, and most productive. This will 
become a most popular variety, and a great 
favourite in most gardens. The Sutton Vege¬ 
table Marrow is also a small but excellent 
fruit, and one that yields enormously. 

Custard Marrows.—O f true Custard 
forms there i9 not a great number catalogued 
in this country. On the continent they are 
far more numerous, but we have some very 

f ood varieties, mostly of the trailing form. 

think the Bush or compact growers are the 
most serviceable in small gardens, as these 
take up so little room and yield enormously. 
The Sutton Improved Custard, a variety of 
trailing habit, is a very fine variety, and a 
great bearer, and where plants are used for 
covering a low fence or rails, the trailing 
Custard is most useful. The Improved Cus¬ 
tard, a variety sold under that name by most 
seedsmen, a trailing form, is very good. The 
Dwarf Custard, a form I had sent me from 
France, is an ideal vegetable. The growth 
of the plant much resembles that of the Clus¬ 
ter, but the fruits are small. To get the fruits 
of the best quality, the plants should be gone 
over daily, and the fruits cut when not much 
larger than a fowl’s egg. They remain good 
for some little time if the stalk ends are 
placed in shallow pans of water. 

Bush Marrows 'are quite distinct, and, in 
my opinion, not equal to the Custard. At 
the same time, they are an excellent summer 
and early autumn vegetable. There are seve¬ 
ral kinds, including the White Bush and the 
Cream. The green variety is also produced 
in great abundance, and is excellent for small 
gardens. They are more reliable fruiters 
than the ordinary trailing Vegetable Marrow, 
and the fruits are produced in abundance 
close to the main stem of the plant. To be 
serviceable, the fruits should be cut when 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long. Cooked whole 
they are excellent. There is no gain what¬ 
ever in sowing the Marrow too soon. I find 
much better results are secured from the 
Bush and Custard varieties when the supply 
is obtained from July to November—indeed, 
by a late sowing for autumn, I have, by 
covering the plants at night, had the Custard 
Marrow in November. In a favourable 
autumn, as long as the flowers set, the fruits 
swell. The plants revel in heat and moisture. 
The late yield is by no means equal to that 
obtained in August or earlier, but I find those ; 
who have once used the Custard Marrow in a > 


young state always like as long a supply as 
possible. The plants are easily raised in 
frames or under hand-glasses, and should he 
planted out on a sunny border, merely 
placing a little decayed manure under each 
plant, and in hot weather, if watered over¬ 
head each evening, they remain clean, and 
yield freely. As the plants age, liquid- 
manure or a little fertiliser twice a week will 

f ive a full crop till the plants are cut down 
y frost. I usually plant about 1 yard apart 
on a fully exposed border, and never let the 
fruits mature, as the plants will bear a much 
heavier crop if the fruits are cut young. 
Herts. _W. B. 

SPINACHES. 

Never likely to become a leaf vegetable of 
wide consumption, yet Spinach in one variety 
or another is commonly sown in gardens, 
and even on allotments a row or two is 
usually seen in summer. But no amount of 
teaching seems likely to induce the sowing 
of other .than the old round-seeded Flanders 
variety in spring and summer and the 
prickly-seeded or winter Spinach in the 
autumn. That there are other and finer 
varieties in commerce makes little difference. 
M. Vilmorin, in “The Vegetable Garden,” 
describes seven varieties, but of these, two— 
the Lettuce-leaved and the Savoy or curled¬ 
leaved—are rarely grown here. The two 
very finest-leaved varieties are the Long- 
stander, known in British catalogues under 
other appellations, the finest variety for 
summer use because the plants, if well 
thinned, not only produce large, bold leafage, 
but they stand long before bolting off to 
flower, thus enabling the fine leafage rather 
than a mass of stems to be gathered and 
used. The other, and a splendid variety 
for autumn sowing, is the Viroflay, known 
here as Victoria and under other appella¬ 
tions. This, on good soil, and thinned out 
to 9 inches to 12 inches apart in the rows, 
gives almost huge leafage. Other than those 
named, M. Vilmorin describes a round- 
seeded Large Dutch, but that seems to differ 
little, if any, from the Flanders variety. 

Round or summer Spinach is, as a rule, 
sown in shallow drills thickly, no effort being 
made to thin the plants. Cutting includes 
leaves and stems, and not infrequently the 

f fiants bolt off to flower and are useless, thus 
eading to material waste ere all can be uti¬ 
lised. That does not present a verv high 
aspect of vegetable gardening. It will be a 
good thing if a trial of the varieties of 
Spinach in commerce, both for summer and 
for winter use, be made, the plants in both 
cases being well thinned, to enable true 
forms to be seen. The spreading New Zea¬ 
land and the perennial or Spinach Beet are 
much more grown now than formerly. Still, 
neither gives that peculiar taste or flavour 
true Spinach does. In cooking the leaves, 
wash them thoroughly, then put them into 
a pot of boiling water, with plenty of salt. 
Boil for about fifteen minutes, then strain 
off, put into a hot dish, press it hard down, 
then cut into small squares, and well dress 
with butter and pepper. It must be eaten 
quite hot. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers spotted.—Will you kindly tell me 
the cause of the marks on the enclosed Cucumber? 
They are quite clear for the first two or three dozen. 
I had the same thing Inst year, but as I was usinj: 
hard water. I thought it might be that, but I have 
used soft this year, so it cannot be that. They arc 
in a span-roofed house on wood bench.—J. Cook. 

[It is not a question of the conditon or 
quality of the water, but the quantity that is 
syringed or sprinkled over the plants either 
in the morning or afternoon, as the trouble 
is due to the affected portion of the fruit 
having been scalded or burnt by the sun 
while the skin, which was then very tender, 
was wet. If you examine a damaged fruit 
with a magnifying-gloss you will find the 
skin to be seared and cracked, which, though 
not affecting the general condition of the 
fruit as regards quality and flavour, dis¬ 
figures it, and renders it unsightly for the 
table, and quite useless for exhibition. It 
is principally fruits grown in frames that 
become so affected, ana the trouble is seldom 
seen in examples grown in a house where 
they depend from ifae trellis and are shaded 
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by foliage. Your best course is, if any plants 
are growing in a frame, to avoid wetting 
the fruits or to elevate them, so that they 
can remain dry while the sprinkling or 
syringing of the foliage is being performed. 
Do this while they are in a young and tender 
condition, and we think, after the skin of 
the fruits becomes firmer and harder, they 
will then take no harm should they happen 
to get wetted when either watering or syring¬ 
ing is being done.] 

Coal-ashes in clay soil.— My garden is heavy 
clay. 1 resolved to mix with it all the ashes from 
our winter fires. I marked out two plots to sift 
upon during the winter. In the spring I distributed 
the ashes over the garden, as far as they would go. 
Two plots, each about 8 feet by 4 feet, were planted 
with Peas and Potatoes, and the whole of the plants 
are doing badly. A marked diirerence in that end 
of the row of Peas and Potatoes appears, so much 
so that people looking over the garden at once ask 
what is the cause of the difference. Can you give 
any explanation as to the cause of the phenomenon? 
I have always understood that ashes were good to 
mix with such a soil as mine.—N emo. 

[Ordinary coal-aslies are the worst possible 
material to mix with garden soil, heavy or 
light. It is a hungry material, and seems, 
when mixed with clay soil, to render it 
almost more adhesive than before. No 
doubt, the ashes you have understood to be 
good to mix with garden soil were wood- 
ashes, as these are of very diverse substance, 
and in their later dissolving become excel 
lent manures. Of those ashes the more you 
can get and mix with your stiff garden soil 
the better; but of coal-ashes, please to add 
none. If in your power, get for your clay 
land plenty of gritty street-sweepings and 
horse-droppings, if obtained from roads that, 
have not been tarred. Grit of that kind and 
the fibrous matter found in the droppings 
help to keep stiff soil open. Half-decayed 
tree-leaves, lawn-mowings, vegetable matter 
from the garden, are all very helpful in keep¬ 
ing soil open, as well as in its decay becom¬ 
ing manure. Any strawy matter, because of 
rather tougher fibre, also makes excellent 
material to mix with such soils.] 

The Broad Bean aphis.— A local amateur 
gardener, whose Broad Beans have been 
badly infested with the black aphis, has 
asked me what are likely to be the effects of 
spraying the affected plants with a solution of 
carbolic soap and common sugar. Seeing 
that I bad never before heard of such a com¬ 
bination as an insecticide, I had to admit 
ignorance. It would be interesting to learn 
whether any reader has ever employed those 
ingredients for such a purpose. The in¬ 
quirer’s opinion was that by adding sugar to 
the soap solution he would create an adhesive 
substance, which would coat in the insects, 
and thus asphyxiate them. That 6uch a re¬ 
sult was possible may be admitted. But 
then, my friend was concerned lest the effect 
also should be to choke the pores of the 
leaves of the Bean plants, and thus do them 
much harm. To correct that I advised that 
the soap and sugar solution should, forty- 
eight hours after its application, be well 
washed off with clear water. I have asked 
for a report as to his results if the stated 
solution be employed. The Bean aphis is 
very rampant th;6 year.—A. D. 

Sitting Tomato-flowers.— Calling on a 
local gardener a few days since, he invited 
me to look at his Tomato-plants, which he 
had growing up under the glass in two houses 
and in full fruit. Generally the plants were 
heavily laden with fruits, showing that, al¬ 
though in rather low, close houses, the 6et 
had been excellent. This grower syringes his 
plants once a day, and does so for the pur¬ 
pose of inducing the flowers to set. It may 
be thought that in low, span, and partially 
sunken houses the use of the syringe was bad 
practice, yet here was to be seen entire suc¬ 
cess. Ine plants, growing in a very narrow 
border, not more than 10 inches wide, were 
in rude health. Very probably many good 
gardeners would strongly deprecate the use 
of the syringe on Tomatoes. Mr. E. Beckett, 
in his book on vegetables and their cultiva¬ 
tion, mentions excessive moisture as a fre¬ 
quent cause of non-setting. That may be so, 
but in this case the gardener held that the 
syringing served to disperse the pollen, and 
so produced fertilisation. In any case, re¬ 
sults fully justified the syringing.—D, 
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BOOK8. 


“ A FLORA OF WESTERN AND MIDDLE 
CALIFORNIA.”* 

This is not a gardening book, but a purely 
botanical one, yet all who love the plants of 
California will be interested in it. It is done 
by a good botanist and thorough student, 
and, we think, carefully and well done. It 
only takes a certain part of that rich country, 
but the author is busily engaged on other 
books dealing with the same grand subject, 
such ag the ‘‘Flora of California” and the 
“Trees of California”—tne last already out 
—and a good little book, with original illus¬ 
trations. The present volume is published 
in San Francisco, and no English publisher 
is stated, though we believe it can be got 
from Wesley’s, in the Strand. The Oaks of 
California are valuable for our country, and 
some of them are very beautiful. The In¬ 
terior Live Oak is very rare in our country, 
although we have seen it thriving in the 
north of France. The beautiful Chinquapin, 
which is nearly allied to the Oaks, does fairly 
well in our country, although not commonly 
seen. 

“THE BOOK OF THE ENGLISH OAK.”f 
Out of the history of some famous British 
Oaks and a pleasant rambling about other 
matters, Mr. Hurst has compiled a very read¬ 
able book. In an age of steel and iron con¬ 
struction the Oak has lost a good deal of the 
value it once had in the estimation of ship¬ 
builders and others. It is always an in¬ 
teresting, and oftentimes a beautiful, tree, 
and some of our most beautiful country is 
clothed with it. The illustrations are rather 
hard, and, like too many photographs, lay 
too much stress on the black and white 
aspect, a fault which might be avoided with 
proper care to choose the right light. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Gardener inoapaoitated [L. E. IT.).—If 
your gardener injures himself so that he 
cannot perform his duties for a week, you 
must continue to pay his wages for that week, 
but you are under no liability to pay his doc¬ 
tor’s bill. If I were in your position, I would 
at once get rid of a man who acts in this way, 
and it is a pity you demurred to taking his 
notice, because he is entitled to give you 
proper notice at any time, and the fact of 
his being incapacitated makes no difference 
to the currency of that notice. I suppose 
you insure your gardener and other em¬ 
ployees under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts? If so, why not hand them over at 
once to the insurance company in such a case 
as this?— Barrister. 

AQUARIA. 

Death of goldfish (Philippa 8. Holt ).—In 
all probability your fish died from being ex¬ 
posed to too strong light. At no time should 
the sun shine directly upon an aquarium. If 
your aquarium is a shaded one, the fault is 
probably attributable to the water not being 
suitable, soft water being the best for the 
purpose. Grow a few water-plants in the 
water, and change less frequently if the water 
is at fault; indeed, with sufficient water- 
plants and a water-snail or two to keep the 
glass clean, it is not necessary to change the 
water at all, though a little must be added 
from time to time to make up for the loss 
by evaporation. As regards food, try the 
fish with a little vermicelli—just a pinch or 
two—and if they take it, give a little once a 
week. Do not, however, give any to be left 
about. If you decide to introduce plants, re¬ 
move the fish for a few days until the plants 
become established, changing the water daily 
in the meanwhile. We should be glad to 
hear results.— J. T. Bird. 

* “A Flora of Western and Middle California," by Willi* 
Linn Jepaon, Ph D. 2nd Edition. San Francinco: Conning- 
ham Curtis and Welch. 

t ''The Book of the English Oak," by Charles Hunt. 
London: Lynwood and Co , Paternoster row, E.C. 


POULTRY. 

Leg-weakness In chickens.— It is very 
disappointing to get a fine hatch of chickens 
which grow splendidly during the first two 
or three weeks and then take a downward 
turn. It often happens that chickens go 
wrong in this way, and one of the commonest 
forms taken by the complaint is that of leg- 
weakness. There are two sorts of leg-weak¬ 
ness—the one hereditary and the other rheu¬ 
matic. To take the latter first, it is no un¬ 
common thing for chickens to get cramp 
when the weather is cold and wet during the 
early part of spring. This can, of course, 
be avoided by seeing that the chicks have a 
dry, warm shelter. It does not matter how 
much they run out into the rain and wet. so 
long as they can take refuge when they need 
it in a comfortable foster-mother or with an 
old hen who is well-fed (and so satisfied and 
quiet) and whose coop is .dry and well bedded 
with soft peat-moss. The other—the here¬ 
ditary—form of leg-weakness shows itself 
when the chickens are not fed in the right 
way. They need frame-growing foods, and 
if they are merely fed on Rico and Potatoes 
and starchy things of that sort their frames 
will not grow, and so, consequently, their 
bodies are too heavy for their limbs to carry. 
Plenty of coarsely-ground oatmeal porridge, 
with about 10 or 15 per cent, of chopped 
lean meat boiled up in it is the best food to 
prevent leg-weakness. Parrish’s food in the 
drinking water will also help to make the 
frame grow and the limbs sturdy.—F. W. 

FLOWER SHOW AT THE ROYAL. 
There was a very excellent exhibition of 
flowering and fine-foliaged plants at the 
Royal Snow. One of the most striking of 
the exhibits was that of Messrs. Wallace and 
Co.,of Colchester, who were awarded a large 
gold medal for a collection of hardy plants, 
very tastefully and effectively arranged. The 
flowers and plants were set off by a fore¬ 
ground of Grass, and the plants were shown 
growing in natural positions, the general 
effect being very pleasing. Messrs. James 
Veiteh and Sons, of Chelsea, exhibited » 
very fine and varied assortment of plants, a% 
did also Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 
of Handsworth, Sheffield. The King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Hereford, showed Roses and 
hardy plants, as well as Apple-trees in fruit 
in pots. Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, made an excellent display with 
Ixoras, Heaths, Clerodendrons, Anthuriums, 
and other greenhouse and hothouse plants. 
Messrs. William Artingdale and Son, of 
Nether Green Nursery, Sheffield, won a first 
rize for a very well arranged group of 
ardy and water plants, including Callas, 
Water Lilies, LiliumB, Tritomas, Scabious, 
Alliums, Spiraeas in variety, Gladioli, etc. 
Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, of Chisel- 
hurst, and Messrs. W. and J. Brown, of 
Peterborough, also distinguished themselves 
in this section with well-grown and nicely 
displayed hardy plants. Hobbies, Limited, 
showed a remarkable collection of Ramb’.er 
and other Roses, arranged so as to arrest 
the attention of visitors, who were warm 
in their praises. Among the other nurseries 
represented were those of Mr. A. J. Allen, 
of Eastham, Norwich, Mr. Notcutt, of Wood- 
bridge, Messrs. Daniel Bros., of Norwich, 
who showed a nice lot of Sweet PeaB, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and Azaleas. Messrs. J. Peed and 
Sons, of West Norwood, showed Caladiums 
and Ferns ; Messrs. John Waterer and Sons, 
of Bagshot, some well-chosen shrubs, includ¬ 
ing a few brightly-coloured Kalmias in 
bloom. Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, of High- 
gate, showed Carnations and Roses; Mr. 
W. A. Holmes, of Chesterfield, Crotons and 
fine-foliaged plants. There was a good show of 
cut blooms, vegetables, and fruit, and many 
well-known firms contributed exhibits not for 
competition. Altogether, the society may be 
congratulated on the character of the exhibi¬ 
tion, which not only comprised admirably- 
grown plants, but provided also quite a feast 
for the eye owing to the excellent judgment 
with Which the exhibitors arranged their 
plants. 


HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.— Fortunately, the severe 
drought appears to be breaking up, and 
transplanting and seed sowing may be done 
now with a better chance of success. Seeds 
of hardy plants may be sown when the con¬ 
ditions are favourable, but it must be borne 
in mind that seeds cannot germinate without 
moisture; and shade, where possible, is 
always desirable. There has been abund¬ 
ance of flowers, but the quality of most of 
the blooms has been inferior. The lesson 
which the season teaches is: Deepen and 
improve the soil, and in preparing the site 
for hardy plants of all kinds this work is 
most important. All bulbs which have 
now ripened their growth should be lifted 
and laid out in any room or shed to com 
plete the ripening. Though all bulb3 are 
not lifted annually, it is an advantage to do 
so. At any rate, every second year lifting 
and replanting a little later will be an ad 
vantage. Now that the summer bedders art* 
all planted, attention must be given to pre¬ 
paring stock for spring. Primroses, Daisies, 
and other things can be divided and brought 
on in a cool, shady position. Pinks can be 
propagated from pipings, cuttings, or layers 
under handlights on the shady side of a wall 
or fence. In careful hands sure work can 
be made, and any new or choice varieties 
can bo layered like Carnations. Cuttings of 
choice Conifers or other shrubs will root 
under handlights or a close, shady frame in 
a prepared bed of sandy soil made firm. 
Budding, both of Roses and choice flowering 
9hrubs, may be done as soon as the bark 
works freely. 

Fruit garden.— Select and layer into small 
pots or secure in some other way healthy 
runners of suitable varieties of Strawberries 
for forcing and making new beds. The 
usual course is to provide rather more than 
enough for all purposes. Pot on the best 
for early and late forcing, and plant the re¬ 
mainder in the open air. Three years are the 
usual duration of Strawberry beds, and one 
third of the beds is replanted annually, 
selecting a fresh site each year. Royal 
Sovereign still retains its popularity as an 
early variety. Bedford Champion, Sir J. 
Paxton, Givon’s Late Prolific, and Laxton's 
Latest are also good, with Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury for difficult situations. 
The ground should be manured and broken 
up deeply, and afterwards made firm. 
Summer pruning may begin now, doing 
Plums and other stone fruits and bush fruits 
first, and then giving attention to Penrs and 
Apples. There is some advantage in divid¬ 
ing the work into three sections, at ten days’ 
intervals, beginning at the top of the trees 
first and leaving the bottom to the last, the 
object being to infuse a little more vigour 
into the bottom branches. Overloaded trees, 
if there are any, may have the crop thinned. 
Under any circumstances, deformed fruits 
may be taken off. It will be an advantage 
to give some extra help, either with liquid- 
manure or artificials, to any tree which is 
carrying a good crop. More attention might 
be given to this matter. The work of fignt- 
ing insects and mildew must not be 
neglected. 

Vegetable garden.— Continue the plant¬ 
ing of winter Greens till sufficient to meet 
all demands has been planted. Late 
Broccoli should be planted in firm ground. 
Sow a good breadth of Turnips. Plant 
Celery and Leeks in trenches. The manure 
for Celery should be worked into compost. 
There is then less danger of pithy specimens 
and early bolting. Sow Rosette Coleworts 
and Tom Thumb Savoy, to be planted 
thickly when ready. Sow plenty of salad 
plants, especially good Lettuces and En¬ 
dives. Sow' thinly, and leave a part at least 
without transplanting. Mulch and peg out 
the shoots of Marrows and ridge Cucumbers. 
Give liquid-manure to Globe Artichokes. 
Sow plenty of Parsley for winter use. 
Stump Horn Carrots may yet be sown. 
Thin Beet, transplanting the thinnings if 
required. Gather the pods of all Peas and 
Beans as soon as large enough for use. A 
further sowing of Runner ana Dwarf Beans 
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may be made. Second early Peas will be I 
better now than late Marrows, though I 
h&ve hod good crops of Autocrat from a 
sowing made now. If the dry, hot weather 
continues, moisten all drills before sowing 
the seed. 

Conservatory. —Among tiie Campanulas 
there are several-useful species for the con¬ 
servatory. C. pyramidal is when well grown 
forms very handsome specimens. They are 
easily raised from seeds sown in a frame or 
by division of the roots. If well grown they 
will flower the second year. Canterbury Bells 
• make useful plants in the pnhented con¬ 
servatory. Then among the dwarf species, 
C. garganica is very pretty for small basket- 
-work; and the white and blue varieties of 
C. isophylla are pretty basket-plants or to 
place on brackets. Changes are less urgent 
now, as the ventilation being as perfect as 
possible, and as much shade as is necessary, 
either supplied by climbers or in some other 
way, the flowers will last longer. Trumpet 
and other Lilies are charming at all times, 
and when kept cool the flowers last longer 
in condition. The great thing with these is 
to arrange the stock of plants so as to form 
a succession. Where there are several 
houses of varying temperatures there is no 
difficulty in timing the flowers, not only of 
LUiums, but other things. The principal 
work now is to prepare a good stock of 
plants for winter. Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Begonias, and other soft-wooded plants will 
be moving ouietly forward either in frames 
or in the open air. 

Propagatlng-house.— There is always 
work to do in this house of a suitable char¬ 
acter, either in the way of increasing stock 
or growing on young stuff. Rose-cuttings, 
taken from plants under glass, will root if 
kept close and shaded sufficiently to keep 
the foliage fresh whilst root formation is 
going on. I have rooted many Rose cuttings 
at this season by simply laying the cuttings 
in a warm leaf-bed, potting up singly as 
soon as the young roots made about a 
quarter of an inch of growth, plunging the 
pots afterwards in the leaf-bed till estab¬ 
lished. There is much of this work which 
may be done now where there are warmth, 
moisture, and shade* Seeds of many 
choice things—t-o mention only one class, 
hybrid Gerberas—will soon germinate now, 
and the seedlings may be grown on for next 
epring’s blooms. 

Late vlnery.r-There has been a wonderful 
improvement in late Grapes during this heat 
wave which has passed over us. The 
bunches have spread out their shouldears 
and the foliage has acquired firmness and 
deeper colouring where the roots have had 
proper nourishment and the ventilation has 
been right. The Grape thinning will, I ex¬ 
pect, still be in operation where only- 
very moderate fires have been used. This is 
a matter that cannot be taught by writing, 
but if you thin to obtain large berries the 
feeding should be liberal now. There must 
be some nitrogen in the manure used, but 
nitrogen alone is not the best kind of feed¬ 
ing. Potash and phosphates are better for 
developing the fruit, and there must, of 
course, be some lime, but this will be in the 
border for the roots to draw upon as re¬ 
quired for seed formation. 

Mildew In the vinery.— This is a terrib’e 
pest w-hen it gets established, but if the 
right means are adopted it ought not to give 
trouble. Of course, whilst adopting a proper 
remedy we must find the cause and remove 
it. Stuffiness in the atmosphere and deficient 
ventilation, especially early in the morning, 
will produce it. Cold currents through the 
house from open doors or front ventilators 
too early in tne season, and dryness at the 
root are a common cause of mildew ; possibly, 
also, a border badly drained may operate in 
the same way. I suppose the truth is the 
mildew spores ore always present in the 
atmosphere, and take possession when 

? lant is weakened by a check to growth. 

’he best remedy i a to use sulphur vapour 
when the house is closed. Campbell’s sul¬ 
phur vaporiser has been used effectively in 
several cases which have come under my 
ndtice. 


Fighting red-8pider.— Some plants suffer 
more from this pest than others. Peaches 
and Vines soon lose tone under an attack, | 
and in dealing with this or any other enemy, 
it is easier to prevent than to cure—in fact, 
in bad cases there is no real cure, as, when 
the chlorophyll or green matter has been 
taken from the foliage, there is no means of 
restoring it. If the roots and the foliage are 
supplied with the necessary moisture, then 
spider will not do much harm, and when the 
attack is made, it may be driven out by a free 
use of the syringe and hose, closing early in 
the afternoon. Red-spider cannot live in a 
warm, saturated atmosphere. In very bad 
cases sulphur vapour will he useful, and may 
be repeated if necessary. 

Second crops Of Figs. —In many houses 
where Figs are forced the first crop will be 
ripe, and probably most of it gathered, and 
more feeding in the way of mulch and liquid- 
manure may be supplied to give size and 
finish to the second crop. When grown in 
pots, a zinc collar, 4 inches or so wide, in¬ 
serted round the rim of the pot will provide 
space for a rich top-dressing, which may be 
fortified with a little chemical manure. Per¬ 
sonally, I am a great believer in little details 
of this kind. You see a plant which requires 
a little extra help. A compost is prepared 
which contains some quick-acting stimulant. 
It is easily supplied, and the effect is soon 
visible if given m the right way. 

Plums In pots. —When well grown, a dish 
of pot-grown Plums is always valuable. Any 
of the Gage family will be good. Kirke’s 
Blue is also good. Coe’s Golaen Drop is a 
valuable Plum for pots, and, in fact, any 
good dessert Plums are worth pot culture 
where there is a roomy house, with just heat 
enough to keep out frost. Good pyramids of 
the best varieties, potted up in the early 
autumn, and plunged outside-till the buds are 
moving, mav, if under good conditions, pro¬ 
duce a few fruits the following summer. 

E. Hobday. 


bottoms unpruned, to force the flow of sap 
in that direction for a time, at any rate. 

July 15th. —The fruits on heavily-laden 
trees have been thinned, and the trees will be 
helped . with liquid-manure. Inside borders 
of fruit-houses have been well moistened 
with stimulants. Night air is left on alL 
houses and frames now. Even stoves have a 
little ventilation along the ridge. This is a 
great help to health and cleanliness. Bowed 
all kinds of salad plants, especially Lettuces 
and Endives. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
pnly, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-street, Holborn , London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should beon a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless}. Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
j week by the same correspondent. VV here more than 
one kind is sent the should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit shouts always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. Wecan undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 10th.— The work among Tomatoes now 
is heavy and continuous, especially in thin¬ 
ning and tying. The blossoms are setting 
well now. During the burst, of sunshine and 
scorching atmosphere they were not quite so 
satisfactory. The showers have been bene¬ 
ficial in various ways, especially in giving 
elasticity to the bark of Brier and other 
stocks waiting for budding. We have done a 
little work of this kind, and shall do more if 
this weather continues. 

July Uth. —Bulbs of Narcissi and Tulips 
are tieing lifted. They will be cleaned and 
sorted, and arranged for replanting during 
August and onwards. Madonna Lilies will 
be replanted shortly. Sowed French Beans 
on south border for the last time outside. 
Next sowing will be where protection can be 
given. Finished planting all kinds of win¬ 
ter greens except Coleworts. Made a further 
sowing of Peas, early and seoond early kinds. 

July 12th. —Layering Carnations, and put 
in more cuttings of Pinks. At this season a 
cutting-bed is made in a frame on the shady 
side of a fence, and this is filled with cuttings 
of any plant of which young stock is re¬ 
quired. Most things may be rooted from 
cuttings now, and those which are difficult to 
strike from cuttings will be layered. Seed¬ 
ling biennials and perennials are being trans¬ 
planted into nursery beds. 

July 15th. —The ground for new beds of 
Strawberries has been manured and 
trenched, and will be left to settle for a time. 
In the meantime suitable runners are being 
laid on the surface of good soil in small pots. 
Insects on fruit-trees are being destroyed by 
spraying, and some attempts have been made 
to supply well-cropped trees with more nutri¬ 
ment in the shape of liquid-manure. 

July llfth. —Planted more Celery, and 
shaded it with branches laid across the 
trenches. Summer pruning is being done. 
Wall and other trained trees are the first to 
be dealt with, beginning with the stone fruits 
5 *nd finishing witp Pears and Apples, doing 
the tops of the trefes first, and leaVlng the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Wallflower falling (Charles Teale ).—The ab¬ 
normal condition of the plant submitted is doubtless 
due to check at the period of petal formation. The 
cause of the check, however, would necessitate 
investigation on the spot. 

Lilies among Pceonles (Jf. C. L.).—Some of the 
best Lilies for planting among Paeonies are testaceum, 
candidum, chalcedonicum, and speejosum in variety. 
Croceum is also excellent, though it might in some 
instances clash with Tne flowering of the Peonies. 


Raising Columbines from seed (M. C. L.).— 
You cannot sow hybrid Columbines now for flowering 
next spriug. The plants should be already of good 
size and in their required positions. Sow in Sep¬ 
tember next for flowering in 1913. For flowering In 
1912 obtain seedling plants at once. 

Plants after Poppies (-U. C. L.).-It will hardly 
be wise to cut down the Poppies immediately after 
flowering, and u little time should be given. These 
plants, however, do not long retain their foliage. 
Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, or curly-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums could be planted to fill the gaps, having 
been in preparation eisewliere. 


Canterbury Bells In pots for conservatory 

{M. C. L .).—Canterbury Be.ls, if you desire fine 
pyramids, should be flowered in 8-inch pots, the 
Chimney Campanula being given pots oi one or two 
sizes laiger if the tinest development is des.red. S.ze 
of pot, however, counts for but little if the plants 
have not been liberally grown from the start, und 
plants of at least sixteen months old aie required to 
give good results. 

Pelargoniums failing (Geranium*)?'—The disease 
affecting your Geraniums is not at all an uncommon 
one, and is usually considered to be due to un excess 
of stimulants. This is, in all probability, the cause 
in your case, as you should not have mixed guano 
with the potting soil. The correct time to apply 
stimulants is when the pote are filled with healthy 
roots. We shouid advise you to give your plai.ts all 
the light and air possible, and spray them occasion¬ 
ally with a weak solution of Coney s fluid. 


Increasing Romneya Coulterl (A. Rams ford).— 
Romneya Coulteri may be piopugatcd from root- 
cuttings. You might during the dormant seuson tuke 
up a few stout roots from your established plant, 
cut them into lengths of about 2 inches, and dibble 
them into sandy soil in a pot or deep pan. They 
should be at such a depth that the upper portion 
Is about naif an inch below the soil. The*-e root- 
cuttings need to be kept in a frame where they are 
quite safe from frost, and watered when necessary. 

Scutellaria alplna (Alpine Lover).— The low- 
growing forma, including the one you ment on. sub¬ 
mit readily to division, and, if need be, the plants 
may be increased by cuttings of the youug shoots or 
from seed. Cuttings, however, in the true sense are 
rarely used, inasmuch as roots are produced freely 
from the under parts of the stem* If cuttings are 
Inverted in pure sand, and kept moist arid warm, 
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such warmth as is usual in a Uung bed, for instance, 
a Joint is by.no means a necessity, the pieces rooting 
along the entire length of the stem. If your plant is 
healthy and vigorous, then after the flowering is over 
you could shake it out and divide it, potting the 
divisions separately into small pot*, and when well 
looted planting out in the rock garden. 

Earwigs destroying Dahlias ( Dahlia , N.).— 
The pLnts have been attacked by earwigs, and the 
pest must be present in very considerable numbers if 
the whole of your plants are a* badly eaten as the 
examples you 6ubmit. Put a small 8-inch flower-pot, 
in which you have placed a little Moss or hay, upside- 
down on the stake supporting the plant. In this the 
earwigs will congregate, and you can then shake 
them out into hot water or otherwise destroy them. 

Primula kewensis (Biff).—Much of the value of 
this plant depends on its treatment during the 
autumn months. Many keep it far too warm, but 
there is no greater mistake. During autumn the 
plants should be exposed if in pits, except during the 
hottest part of the day, when the lights may be put 
over them. The plants enjoy the night dew*, and if 
exposed do not suffer should the nights be cold, so 
long as not exposed to frost. If you wish to increase 
your stock, you can easily do so by division. 

Diplacus glutinosus (G. G.).—The reason of the 
leaves of your Diplacus getting shabby is. in all 
probability, owing to lack of nourishment. An occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-munure or one of the muny con¬ 
centrated plant foods now cn the market will make 
an improvement in this respect. This Diplacus is not 
naturally of a compact habit, but it is readily kept 
from straggling. Wintered as a Fuchsia, it should 
in spring, before growth recommences, be trimmed 
into shape. Then as soon as th 9 young shoots are 
pushed forth the plant must be repotted in a good 
open compost. The term good-sized pots is decidedly 
vague. Satisfactory examples may be grown in pots 
from C inches to a foot in diameter. 

Palm (tying (Jfowa).—You do not say whether 
your Palm is grown in a pot or tub or planted out. 
It is, undoubtedly, in a sorry plight, and Palms take 
a long time to recover once they are allowed to fall 
into ill-health. If it needs repotting, this should be 
done at once, using a compost consisting chiefly of 
good fibrous loum. Again, the drainage may have 
got choked up, and the plant is actually suffering 
from too much water. We note, too, a number of 
scale-insects on the leaves, and these are very harm¬ 
ful to the plant. We should advise you to repot 
your Palm, and if any of the roots are in a decayed 
state cut them away. The pot or tub must* be 
effectually drained, so that when watered there ia no 
stagnant moisture around the roots. After potting. 
Hie Palm will need to be regularly supplied with 
water, and if you have a structure kept somewhat 
closer and more shaded than that in which it has 
Ix’en growing, so much the better. A dewing with 
the syringe three or four times a day will be also 
helpful. 

Raising Daphne Mezereum from seed 

(Daphne). — Daphne Mezereum is not at all difficult 
to raise from seeds, and large numbers are frequently 
obtained in this way. You must allow the seed to 
remain on the plant till it is perfectly ripe-that is. 
when many of the red berries begin to drop. Then, 
as you will in all probability have a comparatively 
amall number of berries, it will be an easy matter to 
remove the pulp therefrom with the finger and 
thumb. The seed may then be sown in a pan in a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and covered with 
about half an inch of soil. Then place in an ordinary 
frame, and water when necessary. The seeds fre¬ 
quently take a long time to germinate, so that while 
you may possibly get some of them to appear above 
ground next spring, you may have to wait much 
longer for the bulk of them to germinate. If you 
have no frame in which to stand the seed-pan or 
pans, ths seed may be sown in a sheltered, partially- 
shaded spot out-of-doors. If the soil Is heavy. It 
should have a little sand mixed with It, and it must 
be watered when necessary. 

Rioh&rdia Elliottiana (Jim).— The habit of 
growth and cultural requirements of Calla Elliottiana 
are so different that many who have given it, or 
any other yellow forms, the treatment so successful 
with the common kind have to a great extent failed. 
K. Elliottiana needs a little more warmth than R. 
tethiopica. Next, it passes the winter in a dormant 
«tate. during which time it must be kept quite dry 
in a minimum temperature of 45 degs. Then, about 
the first half of February, the tubers must be shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, decayed manure, and sand, after 
which they should be placed in the warmest part of 
1 he greenhouse, cr in an intermediate temperature, 
giving just enough water to keep the soil slightly 
moist. With this treatment roots will quickly make 
their appearance, the prettily-spotted leaves develop, 
and in May or the early part of June the flowers 
open. At first they are a good deal tinged with 
green, then become of a beautiful golden hue, after 
which, instead of shrivelling, the spathes gradually 
become green again, and retain their freshness for 
some time. After the flowers are past, the plants 
must be watered as before till the leaves commence 
to turn yellow, when the supply should be gradually 
diminished, and by the end of the summer or early 
autumn they will be quite dormant, and must then 
>>e kept dry throughout the winter. In potting, It 
should be borne in mind that the roots are produced 
like those of a Caladium, not from the base of the 
tuber, but from the upper part, just around the 
crown from whence the future growth proceeds. 
This being the case, the upper portion of the tulier 
should in potting be buried about an inch below the 
surface of the soil 

.TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Borne flood shrubs (Wallington).-U the flowers 
of the shrub sent by you are pink, it is Spiraea 
Bumalda variegata, but if crimson it is Spirant 
Anthony Waterer. Both have variegated foliage. A 
dozen good flowering shrub* may be selected from 


those given below:—White Broom (Cytisus albus), 
May; Yellow Broom (Cytisus Scopariuo), May; Red- 
I winged Broom (Cytisus Audreanus), May; Spanish 
j Broom, yeliow, July and August; Berber is Darwini, 
orange. May; Berberis eteuophylla, golden-yellow, 
May; Deutzia crenuta flore-pleuo, white, midsummer; 
Philadelphus Lemoinci, white, midsummer; Spiraea 
japonicu (callosa), red, Ju.y; Ribes *anguineum, red, 
April; Spiriea arguta,. white, April; Hamame.is 
mollis, yellow, January; Foisythia auspensa, yellow, 
February and March; Oieuria Mausti, while, August; 
Escallonia Langleyensis, rose, midsummer; Cydonia 
japotiica, red, spring; and Hydrangea panieulata 
grundiflora, cream, August. 

FRUIT. 

Green-fly on Black Currant-bushes (Rush- 
ford).— Your bushes are overrun with gieenfly. 
Syringing the plants is the most effectual way of 
dealing with this pest. For this purpose use the 
extract from 6 oz. of Quassia chips, with which mix 
4 oz. of soft soap, and add the whole to 6 gallons of 
water. Syringe frequently with this mixture, and 
you will soon get rid of the fly. You may also dust 
the bushes Mitli Tobacco-powder when the leaves are 
damp. 

Pears failing to set (Miss Fennel White).— You 
say your soil is heavy and cold, and this, no doubt, 
« the cause of the failure. The roots ha\e gone 
down into the cold subsoil. The only remedy is to, 
early in the autumn, root-prune the trees, cutting 
away auy tap-roots you can find, and substituting 
some good loamy soil to which a little none-meal has 
been added. This lifting and root-pruning will en¬ 
courage fibrous roots near the surface, and so benefit 
the tree. 

Aphides on Damson-trees (M. Harrison).— Your 
trees have been very badly attacked by the black- 
fly. Spraying is not of much use when the aphides 
have attacked the leaves, as the latter at ouce begin 
to curl, and so shelter the pest*, but If spraying is 
carried out several times i:i October and November, 
when the true sexual forme are laying their eggs on 
the shoots, much may be done towards saving the 
trees from being infested next year. You should use 
a btroug solution of paraffin emulsion, it would a.ao 
be u*etul to spray the trees in the spring, just belore 
the buds begin to open, in the same manner. You 
should also uress the trees in the winter with caustic 
alkali solution. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (tt'm. Griffiths).— Your 
Tomatoes nave been attacked by a fungus called 
Cladosporium fuivum, which germinates soonest in 
moisture. In the morning any moisture that may- 
have accumulated througn vapour rising from the 
soil during the night becomes condensed on the fruits 
and invariably runs down to the lowest point of the 
fruit. The moisture would do no harm were there no 
spores of the fungus in the house. The spores, 
settling on the fruits, are washed down by the mois¬ 
ture to the apex of the fruit, and at once become 
active, penetrating through the tiny oritice left by 
the decaying bloom. Then it commences to spread, 
and preys upon the flesh, causing it to become black, 
just as is seen in the fruits you send us. Once the 
spot is seen on the fruit*, cure, so far as the affected 
parts are concerned, is impossible. They should be at 
once picked off and destroyed. The best cure for this 
trouble is to dissolve 10 ozs. of sulphate of potassium 
or liver of sulphur in two quarts of boiling water, 
adding 2 gallon* of water, and syringing the plants 
with this. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weeds in lawn (H. Kent).— Judging from your 
letter, no half measures will do. In the autumn 
your best plan will be to have the lawn trenched, 
clearing out the weeds as the work is being done, 
adding plenty of good, rotten manure. Do this as 
early in the autumn as you can, so that the soil 
can settle down. If you cun get good, clean turf in 
the district, then you may returf it after having 
made it quite level and firm. If not, tlien you had 
better wait until April, when you can sow it down, 
lhe above i« a drastic remedy, but it is the only 
thing you can do in the case of a lawn that is so full 
of bad w eeds as yours seems to be. We do not reply 
to queries by post. 


SHORT RBFX.XE8. 


M. Harrison.— Kindly give name of Narcissus you 
refer to as failing to bloom. Is it the double white? 
-J- //.—We have inquired of several London seeds¬ 
men as to the Cucumber you speak of, but none of 

them have ever heard of it.- Thomas Hope and 

Edward Broughall.— Write to J. Stormonth and Son, 

Kilbride, Carlisle.- Firewood. — Your best plan 

would have been to have had a number of Chrys¬ 
anthemums to take the place of the Tomatoes. It 
is too late now, but another year you should make 
arrangements for growing the Chrysanthemums, which 
could stand in the open air till wanted to take the 

place of the Tomatoes.- J. E. Kelsall.— The Silver 

Maple (Acer dasycarpum) prefers a rich, moist soil. 

- P. 8.— Get “ Vines and Vine Culture,” A. F. 

Barron, in which you will find all the information 
you require. This can be had from Mrs. A. F. 
Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick. London, W., 

post free for 5s. Gd.-South Somerset.— Yes, your 

Vine-leaves have been attacked by red-spider, as you 
think. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— G. W.—l, Artemisia 8tel- 
lariana probably, but more complete specimen should 
have been sent; 2, Saxifraga Aizoon rosularis; 3, 
Saxifraga lingulata; 4 is a Calceolaria, but we must 

have latter specimen.- B. D.— One of the double 

forms of Potentilla, closely resembling an old variety 
named Wni. Rollison.- Moreton.— Sidalcea malvte- 
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flora Listeri.- H. Rrandet.— Kindly send a better 

specimen.- K. Moff.— Phlomis fruticosa.- Mrs. 

Cunningham.— Flowers quite dried up.- Alfred 

Manning.— Spiraea canescens.- A Constant Reader.— 

Impossible to name such a specimen as you send u-*. 

- Alfred B. Trestrail.— Phygelius capensis.-J. M. 

Brown.— 1, Olearia macrodonta, from New Zealand; 
2 , Herniaria glabra var. ciliata (native of Lizard 
Point); 3, Lepidium Smithi; 4, Thymus 8erpyllum, 
woolly var. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


IV© like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a ' 
Prime of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


The great Rose show of the year.— 

Kindly allow me to remind your readers that 
this, the leading exhibition of the National 
Rose Society, will be held on Friday, July 
7th, and, a« in recent years, in the gardens 
of the Royal Botanic Society in Regent’s 
Park. All but the ladies’ decorative classes 
and the exhibits of new seedling Roses, for 
which separate tents are provided, will for 
the first time be staged in one large and 
lofty canvas structure—recently used ns a 
ballroom, and, consequently, having a level 
boarded floor—so that, however adverse the 
weather, it will be quite dry under foot. This 
will also allow of a view, for the first time, 
being obtained of virtually the whole exhibi¬ 
tion. As the season is this year 60 early, the 
coming show is likely to be a more represen¬ 
tative one than usual of Roses from all but 
the coldest districts of the British Isles. For 
the same reason, the display of new seedling 
Roses promises to be even more interesting 
and attractive than last year. —Edward 
Mawley, Hon. Secretary, National Rose 
Society. 


BEES’ GIMRAMESrED BULBS. 

Specially Grown and Prepared to 

Produce flowers in Autumn & Winter 

either indoors or in the open ground, just at the time when 
flowers are scarce. When the Dahlias and Chrysanthemum* 
are cut down by frost, what a dreary prospect unless you 
take precautions to ensure a special supply. But possibly 
you hare attempted something of the sort in past years. 
When Bulb Catalogues hare come to hand in August in the 
usual way. you have noted one or two varieties recommended 
for early flowering, and hare placed an order, expecting to 
receive the bulbs at the proper time to enable you to get a 
supply of flowers in the dull season. What was the result 1 
The bulbs came to hand late in September or October, you 
plamed them in good faith, but found that the cold, damp 
weather set in before the bulbs had made any headway, and 
the result was dismal failure. If you complained of the 
results, your bulb merchant assured you that the bulbs 
were in good order when they left his bands, and he cannot 
be held responsible in any way for result*. Naturally, you 
consider this was most unsatisfactory, and you are at a loss 
h<»w to apoly a remedy. Nevertheless, it is quire simple. 
BUY BEES' GUARANTKSTED (GUARANTEED AND 
TESTED/ BULBS IN .JULY and plant them In Avgust. 
This means, of course, that you will have to change your 
nulb merchant, but it will be well worth while, and for 
these reasons:— 

(a) Bees test all bulbs sent out, and supply nothing which 
is pot first-class in every way. 

fh) Bees guarantee all their bulbs to be true to nani*, 
fully mature, and to give perfect satisfaction under 
fair conditions of growth. 

(c) Bees issue in July a Special List of all the most suit¬ 
able bulbs which must be planted in August to 
ensure a perfectly satisfactory supply of early bloom 
indoors and out. 

fd) Bees deliver the bulbs, fully ripened and mature, at 
the proper time for planting. 

FINALLY—Bees do not charge anything extra for this 
special quality and service; quite the contrary. 
Owing to tne enormous turnover, they are able to 
supply “Guarantested ” quality at even lower ra’ea 
than you are accustomed to pay for the ordinary 
non-warranted, non-tested brands. 

The List is ready now. Simply send yoor name and 
address on a postcard ; but 

DO IT NOW, BEFORE YOU FORGET. 

BEES LTD., 175b, LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Campanula pullGIdee.— This charms me 
with its habit and fine colour. It looks like 
a hybrid. I do not know its origin. It is 
not a bit like C. pulla, which is an evanes¬ 
cent creeping thing, and to people who have 
choice rock gardens, a losing thing; but this 
is a beautiful plant for the summer for rocks 
or beds.—W. R. 

A note from Kent. —I have at present in 
flower on a south wall here, Sollya hetero- 
phylla, Callistemon coccineus, Abelia flori- 
bunda, Mandevilla suaveolens, and Poin- 
ciana Gilliesi, with eight or ten heads just 
coming out. They have all gone through the 
winter unharmed.— Cranbrook, HemsUd 
Path, Cranbrook. 

The blue Nemeeia. —This is A charming 
addition to the flower garden now, giving 
colour not common in summer-time. The 
others are very showy and fine in colour, too, 
but this has a charm for me for carpeting a 
Rose-bed or, indeed, anywhere. I got it at 
first from Messrs. Barr and Sons, and hope it 
is now in the seed trade generally.—W. R. 

Alpine or “ Scotch " Laburnum.— There 
can be no doubt about the superiority of this, 
but is not the best name for it the “Alpine ’’ 
Laburnum? It is worth a dozen of the com¬ 
mon Laburnum, and is quite as hardy. It 
makes a very handsome flowering tree—in¬ 
deed, there is no better. But why call it 
Scotch when it is not a native of Britain, but 
of the Alpine cliffs of Europe?—W. 

Pontstomon Newbury Gem.— Every year I 
am more struck by the value of Newbury 
Gem. Its brilliant colour, good habit, and 
duration of bloom combine to make it an 
ideal plant, whether for massing in beds or 

f rovidtng colonies of colour in the border, 
n mild winters it is perfectly hardy; and I 
consider that second-year plants give the 
best display. The white variety is more 
delicate, and much less telling. —Kbt. 

Nymphsa Esoarboncle.— Among these 
beautiful flowers we have many already so 
fine in colour, form, size, and everything, 
that there was not much to be hoped for; 
but the other morning I saw one bearing this 
name, which, for size and splendid colour, 
astonished me. It beats William Falconer j 
and would be a splendid thing to put in open 
water in natural conditions. We owe it to 
M. Latour-Marliac, among other things. 

Poor Carnations from seed I have a 
great number of these, but, owing to the 
existence in the trade of rather a small type, 
something like what one sees in the south 
of France, I do not think they are quite as 
good as we want them to be ; occasionally the 
colours are pretty, but they have not the 
vigour of the true border Carnation. It 
would be well if some of our seedsmen would 
think more of that. They give a good effect 
sometimes, and occasionally good colours, 
but are more like Pinks in size than the bold 
Carnation we want. 
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Strawberries.— I have been tasting some 
of the old Strawberries this week, and I 
like them better than the newer ones. Keen’s 
Seedling is delicate and good, and it has 
been tested for sixty years or more. Scarlet 
Queen is a nice, medium-sized Strawberry, 
with good flavour. Vicomtesse H. de Thury, 
too, is good; and Givon’s Late Prolific is 
better than some of the more popular kinds. 
After the British Queen, we should keep to 
some of these old kinds. I was fond of 
Aberdeen Favourite, but lost it, or should 
include it among the ones worth growing. 
The alpine kinds, as Mr. Hudson grows them 
from seed, are also well worth growing.—W. 

Rhododendron oamelltSBflorum. —A speci¬ 
men in bloom of this distinct and uncommon 
Rhododendron was noted in an exhibit con¬ 
tributed to the meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on June 20th. Compared with 
the flowers of most members of the genus, 
those of R. camelliaeflorum do not occupy a 
very prominent position. This Rhododen¬ 
dron forms a somewhat straggling bush 
clothed with oblong-shaped leaves 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, and scaly underneath. 
The white flowers, borne one or two together, 
and supported by partially drooping pedicels, 
are each about 1£ inches in diameter. The 
entire contour of the bloom suggests a small 
single Camellia. This Rhododendron, which 
is a native of the Sikkim Himalayas, was in¬ 
troduced as long ago as 1851. 

Cilia dianthoides (syn. Fenzlia dian¬ 
thoides).—A very charming little flower of 
the summer, a native of California. In 
its own country it would naturally be 
sown in autumn, and, gathering strength 
all the winter, would make a better 
show in summer. In our countfy I sowed it 
in autumn, but the plants did not come up. 
Then I sowed it in April, and the plants are 
now in pretty good flower, but not the size 
they should have been if sown in autumn. It 
is a good plant for the rock garden or a I 
raised bank, but entirely unfitted to fight its 
way among ordinary herbaceous plants. It 
goes well with such plants as Clintonia pul- 
chella, or with the smaller rock flowers.—W. 

Anchusa Italioa, Dropmore variety.— At 
midsummer this gives a fine bit of colour. I 
grew the type for over thirty years before the 
Dropmore variety made its appearance, and 
always found the seedlings vary in the 
colour of the flowers. This holds good in the 
case of the newcomer. Two years ago I saved 
seed from an especially fine form, both as 
regards growth and the colour of the flowers. 
Only three seeds grew. This season I have 
Cheee plants grouped together. They are 
4 feet high, and much branched at the bot¬ 
tom. In my early days I heard nothing of 
reproduction by root cuttings, and it often 
occurs to me whether this method is a satis¬ 
factory one, and I doubt if the vigour can be 
maintained over a long period. Few things 
retain their vigour long when they are pro- 
I pagated from cuttings. Another thing, I fail 
to see any advantage in root cuttings, seeing 


the plants seed so freely. Seed is cheap, 
and if there are some inferior forms, this is 
compensated for by the improved ones.— 
West Surrey. 

Saponaria ocymoides on wall.— I enclose 
a photograph of a plant of Saponaria ocy¬ 
moides, which was given to me in the spring of 
1910 as a small plant. This now measures 
4 feet 7 inches in length, and 3 feet 9 inches 
across, and has been for the last month a 
sheet of pink blossom. It is planted on the 
top of a low retaining wall, and the roots 
have gone well down among the stones. The 
plant evidently likes rich soil, as the Roses 
on a small terrace above the wall have been 
manured this spring, and the Saponaria has 
had the benefit of the feeding. Anyone who 
wishes a really effective hanging plant should 

S ut this where it has plenty of root room.— 
EssiB R. Crum: Ewing, Ferncraig, Skel- 
morlie, Ayrshire. 

[Many thanks. Sorry the photograph was 
too dark for effective reproduction.—E d.] 
Campanula 8tansfieldi.— Of the pretty 
hybrid Bellflower known as Campanula 
Stansfieldi, I saw a fine plant the other day 
in the rock garden of Mr. T. O. Walker, 
Annas Bank, Carnforth. The plant in Mr. 
Walker’s garden was an unusually good one, 
but this Campanula is so satisfactory and so 
beautiful that almost anyone could cultivate 
it successfully. As a writer remarks about 
it, it grows into “ a solid little deciduous 
bush, of perfect health and perfect hardiness, 
and perfect good temper in any cool, well- 
drained corner (preferably, I think, in shade 
of rock, where it comes stronger year by 
year).” It does not seem to seek this shade, 
and in Mr. Walker’s garden does well without 
much of it. The flowers, which are small, 
are bigger than those of C. tomasinianus, 
although with a distinct form-resemblance, 
still, not precisely of the same shape, and they 
are of a pretty lilac. As a rock plant it is a 
gain indeed in gritty soil.—S. Arnott. 

Spiraea Henryi. —A shrubby Spiraea, if it is 
to find its way into the front rank of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, must be of more than ordinary 
wdrth. There appears every reason to be¬ 
lieve, however, that S. Henryi will become 
popular, for it possesses the necessary charac¬ 
ters required by a really good shrub. In the 
first place, it has a first-rate constitution, 
grows rapidly into a shapely bush with little 
or no attention to pruning, blossoms freely, 
and bears its flowers in July, a time when 
flowering shrubs are not very common. S. 
Henryi hails from China, and belongs to the 
same group as the well-known S. canescens, 
and flowers as freely as that species. Grow¬ 
ing at least 5 feet high, it forms a bush quite 
8 feet across, with graceful branches. The 
inflorescences of white flowers are in the form 
of flattened heads, and they appear from 
short axillary growths from almost the whole 
length of last year’s shoots. No more 
trouble is required to grow this than any of 
the ofher kinds; therefore, if it is planted 
in any ordinary good garden soil, it may be 
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expected to give good reeulte. As is the 
case with other Spiraeas, it ie a gross feeder, 
and appreciates a surface dressing of well- 
decayed manure during May.—D. 

Astrantia minor.— Most students of works, 
on alpine flowers are familiar with the name 
of Astrantia minor, but comparatively few 
seem to know the plant. It must not be con¬ 
founded with any of the ordinary border 
Masterworts, although its character so far 
as regards its inflorescence is the same. In 
habit it is extremely graceful, the foliage 
being light, the flowers small, and the whole 
aspect of the plant graceful. Its height is 
rarely above 8 inches or 9 inches, and a nice 
clump is particularly pleasing in its own quiet 
way. The flowers are white. It is far from 
being a common plant, and many who have 
tried it appear to lose it, while with others it 
thrives well given the ordinary conditions 
afforded to other alpine plants. Loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand should suit this Astrantia 
well, and while some authorities recommend 
a non-calcareous compost, I observed it grow¬ 
ing very well at the Craven Nursery the 
other day, where there is no absence of lime 
in the part in which it is excellently grown. 
This neat little Astrantia is more desirable 
than some would suppose, and is a Master- 
wort of considerable beauty.— S. Arnott. 

The 8alt-tree (Halimodendron argenteum). 
—This is one of several showy species of legu¬ 
minous shrubs not often seen in gardens. It 
was introduced about 130 years ago from 
Siberia, where it grows on ground impreg¬ 
nated with salty matter, and from this reason 
takes its common name of Salt-bush. Form¬ 
ing a rather loose bush of long, slender 
branches, it may be met with at any height 
between 2 feet and 5 feet, though when 
grafted on stocks of some tall-growing sub¬ 
ject, larger specimens are obtained. The sil¬ 
very leaves, made up of an unequal number of 
leaflets, contrast well with the short racemes 
of pinkish, Pea-shaped flowers, which appear 
from the bases of the young shoots. Halimo¬ 
dendron argenteum may be grown in ordinary 
loamy soil. Though it may be increased from 
seeds, it is usual to graft it on stocks, some¬ 
times several feet high, of Caragana arbores- 
cens or of Laburnum. For positions near 
the sea it is well suited, and it might well be 
tried in places where a difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in getting things to grow on account 
of the salty nature of the ground and the salt 
in the atmosphere. 

Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott.— At page 372 
“ Kbt’s ” note is most interesting. Like 
him, I can say a good word for this, having 
grown it for four years. On a light, hot soil 
it does splendidly, blooming the whole sum¬ 
mer. I grow about a dozen of the best self- 
coloured kinds, and found this one of the 
best. At the present time I have it in splen¬ 
did bloom from autumn-divided plants. The 

O stock is now (end of June) a mass of 
. Some think it rather tall-growing. 
This depends on where it is placed. If this 
is an objection, then Mauve Queen (of a 
deeper blue and dwarfer) should be grown. 
A good companion to Maggie Mott is Swan. 
I have tried many white kinds, but this sur¬ 
passes them all, and is rayless. I have a 
long row in my garden, and nothing makes a 
finer show. Can anyone recommend a bright 
yellow, that would be a good companion to 
Maggie Mott and Swan? 1 have tried several 
deep yellows, but they are poor growers. As 
a pale yellow Ardwell Gem can be recom¬ 
mended, but the colour is not deep enough. 
Some think these Tufted kinds are not suc¬ 
cessful in the south. This is not so when 
given good culture.—J. Crook. 

8t. Dabeoo'9 Heath (Dabcecia polifolia).— 
Among shrubs of a dwarf, Heath-like charac¬ 
ter, this, known also as Erica Dabcecia and 
Menziesia polifolia, occupies an important 

e dition. It is a native of south-western 

urope, and i6 found wild in some parts of 
Ireland. Growing from 6 inches to 12 inches 
in height, it spreads into a large, carpet-like 
mass, and quickly covers a considerable area 
of ground. Its nodding, urn-shaped flowers, 
reddish-purple in colour, are borne on long 
terminal racemes. The first flowers appear 
about the end of May, and a fair display is 
maintained during the next two months ; then 


in August a brilliant effect is produced by a 
profusion of blossoms, which continue in good 
condition for six or eight weeks. It is an 
excellent subject for covering banks or for 
forming groups with dot plants of tall-grow¬ 
ing subjects. Such a group may be seen in 
the vicinity of the pagoda at Kew. Daboecia 
polifolia may be grown in any soil which does 
not contain lime'm any great quantity. Pro¬ 
pagation is sometimes effected by means of 
layers, but more satisfactory results are ob¬ 
tained by increasing it from seeds or cuttings. 
Several distinct varieties have been given 
names, such as alba, with white flowers, 
bi color, with red and white blossoms, and 
pygmtea, of dwarf habit.—D. 

Sempervivum triste.— I notice, in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated for June 10th, that Mr. 
Cornhill cannot grow Sempervivum triste 
successfully. I have had my plant over three 
years in its present position, and it is now 
about 8 inches across. It is on a dry part of 
the rockery—in full sun, of course. The soil 
came from a wood close at hand. I scraped 
all the fresh leaf-mould away till 1 got down 
bo black soil, composed of completely de¬ 
cayed leaves and a little silver-sand. I 
turned this over, and found it got rapidly 
lighter in colour, owing to a larger propor¬ 
tion of silver-sand. I mixed this all up for 
about a spit deep, taking care that no fresh 
leaf-mould fell in from the edges of the hole. 
All my Sempervivums and a large number of 
other alpines are growing in this soil and 
doing well. Gentiana verna, which, I have 
seen lately in Gardening Illustrated, is 
considered hopeless for most amateurs, 
flourishes in it. My two plants, each not 
3 inches across, had 47 flowers on this spring. 
Although this soil gets dust-dry on the sur¬ 
face, it seems to retain moisture underneath. 

I forgot to mention that my S. triste is 
flowering for the first time this year, sending 
up five or six spikes, while there are innu¬ 
merable offshoots from the rosettes not flower¬ 
ing. My garden is on the red sandstone.— 
H. W. Daltry, Madeley , Newcastle , Staffs. 

Behaviour of new Primulas.— Mr. Arnott 
says, “It is interesting to watch the be¬ 
haviour of new plants in different districts.*’ 
Here Primula Bulleyana certainly prefers a 
damp, heavy soil and very little sun. In No¬ 
vember, 1909, I planted two very strong 

S lants on the north side of Rhododendrons— 
eavy soil, with marl underneath. Both 
flowered well in June of last year. This sea¬ 
son each plant has four flower-spikes, two of 
them 34 inches high, and the others about a 
foot. The sun only reaches the plants for 
about an hour, and no water was needed. In 
January last 1 planted a P. Bulleyana on the 
north side of some shrubs and rocks, where 
P. pulverulenta grows to perfection. There 
is a good depth of loam mixed with old 
manure. P. pulverulenta and Unique 
showed no signs of distress, but Bulleyana 
always flagged till the sun was off, about 
noon. No amount of water prevented this, 
but the flowering was scarcely affected. P. 
Forresti flowered well in a shaded position. 
During the winter I planted P. Littoniana in 
damp, heavy soil, shaded from the sun by 
Bamboos. Up to nearly the end of April l 
thought they had failed but two out of three 
are now flowering, more like an Orchis than 
a Primula. P. muscarioides has not yet 
flowered, but will do so shortly. The drought 
here w r as the most severe I have - experienced 
during twenty years. Everything, however, 
has flowered to perfection, shrubs as well as 
plants.— E. Charles Buxton, Bethvs-y-Coed. 

Overtraining of wall-shrubs.— All that 
take delight in the natural beauty of a plant 
will fully agree with your correspondent 
“W.” that, generally speaking, wall shrubs 
of all kinds are too often overtrained—in 
fact, the branches and even the minor shoots 
are frequently disposed as regularly as the 
bars of a gridiron. Not only do plants so 
treated bear in every way an artificial avspect, 
but in most cases their flow'ering is greatly 
curtailed by the cutting and trimming neces¬ 
sary to keep them within bounds. Your cor¬ 
respondent might also have raised his voice 
against the excessive and injudicious pruning 
to which outdoor shrubs in general are too 
often subjected. One is continually reading 


instructions how this and that hardy shrub 
should be pruned, ad if its whole success de¬ 
pended upon cutting away a part of it every 
year, w T hile you may go into an old garden, 
where everything has been allowed to grow 
unchecked, and find such subjects as the 
Mock Oranges, Spiraeas, Weigelas—in fact, 
nearly all flowering shrubs—absolutely laden 
with blossoms, though, perhaps, somewhat 
choked up with old wood in the centre. On 
the other hand, prim, smartly-groomed speci¬ 
mens may be often met with that do not yield 
one tithe of the blossoms borne by the others. 
—X. 

Dl08ma erlooldes.— This pretty little shrub 
—a native of South Africa—does well in the 
open air in Devon and Cornwall. I have a 
bush, growing in peaty soil, about 3 feet 
through and 2 feet in height. It is now a 
sheet of tiny white blossoms. In the colder 
parts of the country it will thrive in sandy 
peat in a cool greenhouse. It is a good room 
plant when the pot is full of roots, Wars con¬ 
finement well, and is esteemed for the pleas¬ 
ing fragrance possessed by its flowers and 
leaves. These old-fashioned, hard-wooded, 
greenhouse plants have, unfortunately, been 
elbowed out by new introductions. About 
forty years ago Diosmas were to be found in 
most gardens, generally in the shape of plants 
of rather large size, from which greenery 
could be cut m quantity, ^nd it was always 
acceptable, for the branches are very grace¬ 
ful, fragrant, and last long in good condition 
when cut. The slender shoots associate well 
with the choicest of flowers. Half-ripened 
shoots strike readily in gentle bottom-heat, 
and, as regards soil, sandy peat is all they 
require. If the roots are well cared for the 
plants may be cut from as much as desired, 
but it is during the winter, when the growth 
is hard and the leaves are fully matured, that 
they are richest in perfume, and last longest 
in a cut state. Useful, however, as they are 
in the greenhouse, a large bush growing in 
the open air in full flower presents a picture 
that is an abiding remembrance.— Wyndham 
Fitzherrert. 

Hemerocallls aurantlaoa major.— This, 
undoubtedly the best of the family, bears 
large orange-yellow flowers, one of which, 
that I have just measured, being 7 inches 
across. The petals are of great consistence, 
and the blooms are carried on stems each 
3 feet, and sometimes a trifle more, in height. 
It has a lengthened blooming period, the first 
flowers having opened this year towards the 
end of May, while the plant will often con¬ 
tinue to blossom until September. Com¬ 
plaints have now and again been mode that 
this species is very shy in blooming, and a 
correspondent once wrote : “ The one reason 
why Hemerocallis aurantiaca major fails in 
so many gardens is just lack of moisture.” 
This statement is entirely disproved by the 
behaviour of the plant during the present 
season. My garden is a naturally dry one, 
and for more than five weeks we have not had 
a drop of rain, and the plant has never been 
watered ; but, notwithstanding, it has thrown 
up sixteen fine flower-spikes, and appears the 
picture of health. Although the individual 
flowers are very evanescent, the spikes of 
sweetly-scented blossoms are valuable for 
indoor decoration, for as soon as one bloom 
withers another opens to take its place. 
When the clumps become very large it is 
advisable to divide and replant. Grown by 
the waterside, the Day Lilies are particularly 
effective, and even when not in flower the 
drooping leaves have fine form and soft green 
colouring to recommend them. The culture 
of Day Lilies is extremely simple, for, pro¬ 
vided a good and moderately rich root-run is 
afforded them, the plants will flourish and in¬ 
crease in size every year. H. aurantiaca 
major was introduced from Japan in 1895, so 
that it is still a comparatively new plant, 
but when generally known it will doubtless 
find a place in the gardens of all lovers of 
hardy plants.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 
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Notes Of the Week *—The Editor will be 
grattjvl to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty cr interest 
of the day . } 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY AZALEAS. 

The delicate shades of colour found among 
the flowers of the various kinds of hardy 
Azalea are scarcely equalled in any other 
group of shrubs, while very rarely, by indis¬ 
criminate planting, can such harmony of 
colour be obtained. White, yellow, orange, 
scarlet, pink, and red-flowered varieties, 
planted together, combine to form a brilliant 
colour effect, which is well set off by the 
bright green of the young foliage. There are 
many positions in the garden into which Aza¬ 
leas may be introduced with advantage, for, 
provided the soil does not contain any appre¬ 
ciable amount of lime, they thrive in both 


met with. English nurserymen have, how¬ 
ever, done their share in the production of 
varieties, and many of the richer reds origi¬ 
nated near Woking. Hosts of named varie¬ 
ties exist, but it is hardly necessary, except 
for special purposes, to obtain them, for nur¬ 
serymen supply mixed collections of un¬ 
named sorts of the various types at prices 
much below those of named kinds. 

The wild kinds which have entered most 
largely into the production of the garden 
Azaleas are : A. pontica, from the Caucasus ; 
A. mollis or A. sinensis, from China and 
Japan ; and several North American species, 
such as A. nudiflora, A. calendulacea, A. vis- 
cosa, A. occidentalis, and A. arborescens. 
The influence of the various species can be 
1 traced to some extent in the progeny, though 


flowers are devoid of the fragrance which is 
usually associated with Azalea blossoms, and 
the other that the blooms commence to ex¬ 
pand early, often in April, and sometimes 
fall a prey to late frosts. There are many 
named varieties, of which the following may 
be taken as representatives: Alphonse 
Lavallee, orange; Baron Edmunde de 
Rothschild, red; Comte de Gomer, pink; 
Comtesae de Kerchove, orange-red ; Consul 
Pecher, pink; Dr. Leon \ignes, cream; M. 
Koster, red ; W. E. Gumbleton, gold. Crossed 
with other Azaleas, many beautiful hybrids 
have appeared, which may be recognised by 
their large mollis-shaped blossoms. Very 
noticeable are such kinds as Anthony Koster, 
- rich yellow ; Charles Darwin, red ; Esmeralda, 
orange; Dr. Pasteur, orange-red; Franz 



Ghent Azaleas in loam. 


peat and loam, while good results are ob¬ 
tained from plants grown in full sun and 
from others in partial shade. Planted in 
beds on a well-kept lawn, as at Kew, with 
a setting of large trees, they are very 
effective, and the same thing may be 
said of them when used as an undergrowth 
for a thin wood. They are also useful for 
shrubbery planting, while few shrubs are 
more popular for forcing for indoor decora¬ 
tion during winter and early spring. 

Often these hardy Azaleas are spoken of 
collectively as Ghent Azaleas. The adoption 
of this name was due to many of the earlier 
hybrids having been raised in Ghent, for the 
majority of the Azaleas in cultivation are 
either of hybrid origin or they have been 
obtained by many years of cultivation and 
selection, their respective type| beirfg rarely 
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many of the hybrids are of very doubtful 
origin, and it is possible to divide the varie¬ 
ties into several distinct types. All the Aza¬ 
leas are now called Rhododendrons, but it is 
not necessary to discuss the matter here, as 
for garden purposes the name of Azalea will 
continue. 

Azalea mollis type.— This one is better 
marked than the others, and there is little 
difficulty in distinguishing a variety which 
belongs to it. The flowers are large and 
more uniform in shape than those of other 
kinds, while they exhibit a wide range of 
brilliant colours. Various shades of red, 
yellow, and cream are to be found. Large 
groups of individual varieties are very effec¬ 
tive, while no objection can be taken to beds 
of mixed varieties. Two compl&intB may be 
ur'ged against the type. One is that the 


Van der Bom, orange ; Hugo Koster, salmon- 
red ; Peter Koster, red; Prince Baudouin, 
rose; and Sebastopol, red. 

Azalea pontica type.— The correct name 
of Rhododendron flavum is suggestive of the 
colour peculiarities which are found in this 
set. The type bears yellow flowers, which 
are very fragrant, and its influence may be 
traced in varieties with yellow and orange 
flowers. All are very fragrant, and the ma¬ 
jority are of strong growth. Mature bushes, 
which sometimes have a wide spread, may be 
met with between 6 feet and 12 feet in 
height. Representative varieties are alta- 
clarense, Charlemagne, flavum imperiale, 
flavum princeps, flavum macranthum, Guel¬ 
der Rose, Nancy Waterer, and William III. 
All these have yellow or orange-coloured 
flbirera. 
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Ghent Azaleas.— The two Amerioan spe¬ 
cies, A. nudiflora and A. c&lendulacea, 
crossed with other kinds, have been chiefly 
responsible for the production of this race. 
Many very beautiful shades of pink and other 
light-coloured varieties show the influence of 
nudiflora parentage, while calendulaoea is 
evident in the orange-scarlet and red forms. 
All are fragrant and very free-flowering. As 
a rule, they are met with as dense bushes 
3 feet to 5 feet high, though they may become 
much taller. Good sorts are: Admiral de 
Ruyter, blood-red; Auguste Mechylinck, 
white; BeauteCeleste,rose ; Bronze Unique, 
blood-red ; coccinea 6peciosa, orange-scarlet; 
Cymodoce, crimson ; odorata Davisi, white 
and yellow; Popeana, pink, with yellow 
blotch; Grand Monarque, saln^n-pink; 
Joseph N. Baumann, red; Mme. Joseph Bau¬ 
mann, salmon - pink ; Mathilde, blush ; 
Melaine, pink; Meteor, red; and Princess 
Adrienne, red. A later-flowering group is 
composed of three American species—A. ar- 
borescens, A. occidentalis, and A. viscosa. 
These have white or pink blossoms, and 
flower during the latter half of June and in 
early July. There is also a number of varie¬ 
ties of the Ghent group which bear double 
flowers. While they cannot be compared with 
the singles for general effect, they have the 
advantage of lasting longer. Most of the 
colours found in the singles are represented. 

Azaleodendron group.— The varieties 
which form this group have originated by 
crossing various deciduous Rhododendrons, 
or Azaleas, as we have called them, with 
evergreen kinds. As a rule, they are ever¬ 
green ; some, however, are but partly so, and 
all are very 6howy. The Lilac flowered R. 
azaleoides or fragrans is very effective in 
June afld July, while its blossoms are very 
fragrant. Smithii aureum and Broughtoni 
aureum are two yellow-flowered varieties 
with shapley heads of blooms, which are as 
large individually as those of A. mollis. 
Other good ones are Cartoni, gemmiferum, 
Gowerianum, and Dr. Masters. 

Still another set of hardy Azaleas may be 
obtained. This is composed of various spe¬ 
cies which are not 60 generally grown as the 
previously-mentioned kinds. A. Ksempferi, 
a hardy form of indiea, collected by Professor 
Sargent in the mountains of Japan, is parti¬ 
cularly showy. So far as, size goes, the 
flowers resemble those of A. amocna, but they 
are brighter in colour, many being brick-red 
or almost scarlet. It is a very free-flowering 
kind, and sub-evergreen. Then we have the 
Japanese rhombica, with rosy-purple 
flowers; Vaseyi, with white or pink blooms 
(here figured) ; ledifolia, with evergreen 
leaves and white flowers; and several other 
kinds, all of which go to make up an ex¬ 
tremely interesting group. K. W. 


Utilising empty frames In summer.— 

Wooden or turf frames which have been 
filled with annuals need not lie vacant until 
bulb-time comes round again. After clean¬ 
ing and levelling the surface, they may be 
filled with Early Horn Carrots, Radishes, 
Parsley, or Lettuces. AU these things cme 
in at a useful size, when the outdoor crops 
are past their best. I have nlso used similar 
frames for a late crop of French Beans, 
which provided several pickings after those 
in the open had been blackened by frost. 
My best plants of Wallflower, Sweet Wil¬ 
liam, and Canterbury Bells also come from 
spare frames, from which the sashes have 
been removed.— Kbt. 


Waterside plants (B.).—Tlic improvement of 
your waterside and marshy ground may be moat 
readily effected by using vigorous hardy plant*, 
many of the finest, such as Irises and Globe-flowers 
thriving in such soil. You cannot do better than 

f lnnt eome of the Day Lilies, Meadow Sweets, tall 
rit*es, Calthas. Gunneras, Americnn Swamp Lilies (In 
peaty soil), Iris laevigata (I. Kaempferi), Loosestrife 
Golden Rod, 8tarworts, Knotworts, Moon Daisies, Car¬ 
dinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalia). and the common 
Lupin. The Pampas Grass and Arundo conspicua may 
also be mentioned as graceful plants for the waterside, 
while there are many Grasses, as Erylnus glaucophyl- 
lus, Carex pendula. Cyperus longue, and others, that 
may be used. Primula [aponica, 8axifraga peltata, 8«n- 
guinaria canadensis, Podophyllum Emodi, P. pelta- 
turn. Rodgersla podophylla, Trillium grandiflorum, 
and 8oIomon’a Seal will be seen at their best by the 
waterside, while you have the Eoyal and Feather 
Ferns, which are at home in such a position. 


VEGETABLES. 

DWARF GARDEN PEAS. 

The combination of frost and cold winds 
caused anxiety to many gardeners this past 
spring, the cold, cutting winds being, as they 
always are, more damaging even than actual 
frost. When such cutting winds prevail 
during the month of April, there are certain 
to be laments when Peas are at their mercy 
in the open garden. Despite the fact, how¬ 
ever, that these hindrances were frequent. 
Peas are bearing heavy crops. The dwarf 
kinds gave a good account of themselves when 
pitted against their taller relatives—indeed, 
it is a matter for congratulation that Peas 
were ready, for the table • but little behind 
their normal season. There is now such a 
wide, choice of dwarf Marrowfat Peas suit¬ 
able alike for the cottage garden as well as 
that of the mansion, that no one need despair 
of getting early Peas of the best in early June. 
It is only in favoured gardens and localities 
they can be had before the advent of June, 
and few now depend on autumn sowings of 
the small, round-seeded stocks. Peas, how¬ 
ever, of whatever section, are welcome, and 
it matters not whether they be autumn or so- 
called spring-sown. One of the earliest that 
has come under my notice this year is Sut¬ 
ton’s World’s Record. In some soils and 
seasons it is said to reach a height of 4 feet, 
but with me this year it has reached a height 
of from 24 feet to 3 feet at the most. It was 
loaded from the tips almost to the ground 
with large, attractive pods, averaging nine 
Peas in each. Reading Wonder is dvvarfer, 
more productive, and gives pods of excep¬ 
tional attraction. Webb’s Dwarf Gem and 
Carter’s Forcing are others I have gathered 
early crops from under sheltering walls. 
Webb’s Little Marvel and Carter’s Marvel, 
though of similar height, are distinct Peas, 
one being slightly earlier. Such stocks as 
American Wonder, Wm. Hurst, English 
Wonder, and similar small-podded kinds, 
make but little appeal to the man acquainted 
with these modern stocks, excellent though 
they were iu their day. Chelsea Gem is a 
very popular selection, very productive, and 
dwarf. Carter’s Daisy as a main crop or 
second early has many advocates. Butter¬ 
cup gave an astounding crop of Peas on 2-feet 
haulm. Sutton’s Ideal I regard as an im¬ 
proved form of Gradus, dwarfer, and equally 
productive. For early crops there is much 
advantage derived from the sowing bf these 
dwarf Peas, because protection is made easy. 
They cost less for stakes, which in the small 

g arden in a consideration, and more can be 
ad from a limited space. In gardens where 
birds are a nuisance, it would be easily pos¬ 
sible to arrange a covering of Strawberry- 
nets to check their pilfering. The dwarf 
section could easily be made to do an all- 
season duty, and in the small garden there 
would be strict economy in their choice, but 
most gardeners take a pride in a row of Duke 
of Albany, Alderman, Centenary, or Quite 
Content, to say nothing of the many other 
! choice strains of tall Peas. W. S. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUMMER MULCHING. 
Mulching should never be neglected during 
dry summers, as not only does it save an im¬ 
mense amount of labour, but it acts most 
beneficially on the roots and helps the crop. 
When trees get a check from want of mois¬ 
ture in the soil, the fruit is almost 6ure to 
crack after a heavy rainfall, and especially is 
this the case with Pears and Cherries. In 
the case of pyramid Pear or Apple-trees, it 
is a good plan tor draw the earth away from 
the stem with a hoe, so as to make a basin¬ 
like receptacle for the water or sewage to be 
poured in, as then, though filled again with 
the mulching (which should be of half-rotten 
manure), there is no waste, for the liquid 
cannot escape, but quickly soaks in and 
down. With regard to Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines and other wall-trees, the way to 
1 manage them is to break up the border by 
i pricking through the crust with a fork, w'hen 
j the manure should be spread on and a water¬ 
ing given; but the thing to bear in mind is 
j to see that each plnot has a thorough soak¬ 


ing, as that does far more good than the 
“ little and often ” system, which entices the 
roots up near the surface, where, if neglected 
for only a short time, they are apt to perish. 
Horse-droppings, free from straw, are as good 
as anything that can be had, as they soon go 
to pieces and lie light, and if they have been 
used for a Mushroom-bed so much the better, 
as they become disintegrated, and form a 
most capital mulch, through which water or 
sewage passes quickly, and does not again 
escape in the form of evaporation; Cocoa- 
nut-refuse is also valuable as a mulching. 
Sifted leaf-mould is useful for the same pur¬ 
pose, and it has this advantage, that it may 
be mixed with the eoil without danger, 
whereas Cocoa-nut-fibre is almost sure to 
generate fungus, and should never be dug in 
when done with, but cleaned off and carried 
away to be burned. Not only may fruit-trees 
and plants in, or coming into, bloom be 
vastly assisted by mulchings, but vegetables 
of most kinds are equally benefited by being 
cared for in the same way; indeed, for Peas 
and Scarlet Runners mulching is most essen¬ 
tial. Without it the latter drop their blooms 
wholesale without setting, and' Peas get mil¬ 
dewed, and are unable to go on bearing and 
filling their pods. With a mulching and a 
soaking of sewage now and then, it is sur¬ 
prising what vigour may be thrown into 
them, and how indifferent they seem to 
heat and drought, which under such condi¬ 
tions do not appear to affect them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lettuoo Commodore fcutt.— 1 This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most valuable varieties in 
cultivation. As are all round kinds, it is the 
counterpart of the popular All-the-Tear- 
Round, hut is more tender and taking to the 
eye. For winter cutting in cold-frames or for 
forcing on gentle hot beds in early spring, 
it can scarcely be surpassed. At the same 
time, it is very hardy, and will bear a lot of 
hard weather without suffering. Last Sep¬ 
tember I made a sowing, some of the plants 
standing the winter in the open, and they 
turned m by the middle of May. Had the 
soil been properly enriched, they would have 
been earlier and much larger, and I should 
have been cutting full-sized Lettuces early in 
May. Last winter was not, of course, very 
severe, but we had, nevertheless, a lot of very 
inclement weather. In a time of severe frost 
a slight covering of litter would ensure the 
plants against a check.— Byfleet. 

The Ice-plant at a summer vegetable.— 
This, which is generally considered an orna¬ 
mental plant, may also be used as a vege¬ 
table, like Spinach. It should be sown in a 
frame about the middle of April, the seed, 
which is very fine, being covered only a little. 
When the two first leaves appear, it should 
be carefully transplanted to 3-inch pots with 
sandy soil, two j^lants of the same size in 
each pot. Towards the middle of May they 
can be set out in a frame vacated by a pre¬ 
vious crop, 16 inches apart. The sash should 
be kept on for a few days, with some shading. 
Air is given gradually, and the sash finally 
removed in the first days of June. At this 
time also the plants can be set out into the 
open ground, if more convenient, in good, 
light, 6andy soil. The picking is done leaf 
by leaf, beginning with those nearest to the 
base of the plant. Later on the tender ends 
of the longest branches may also be cut, the 
plants thus being kept more compact. To¬ 
wards the end of the season all the ends of 
the plants may be cut, taking care, however, 
to leave enough that the crop may continue 
until frost. The Ice-plant should be cooked 
much longer than Spinach, in plenty of boil¬ 
ing water, and, when done, the leaves are 
blanched. They are then minced and sea¬ 
soned like Spinach. Prepared in this way, 
it is an excellent vegetable, which has the ad¬ 
vantage over Spinach in that it does not 
suffer from heat .—Revue Horticole. 

Mushrooms In summer.— The motor is 
taking the place of the horse, and in the near 
future the question may arise, where will 
the etable-manure be obtained from to make 
the Mushroom-beds? It is possible that a 
larger use may be made of the short litter 
mixed with the droppings. In preparing the 
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material for the beds, only the longest litter 
should be shaken out, and I have used even 
this long litter when short of material to 
make a foundation for the beds, keeping the 
short 6tuff mixed with a little good loam to 
form the upper layer, into which the spawn 
can be inserted. Anything that will ferment 
and give a little warmth will do for the bot¬ 
tom of the beds. During fermentation the 
dry patches, if any, must bo moistened, to 
keep the temperature steady and regular. Of 
course, the ridges or beds must be built up 
firmly. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

Cucumbers are now so easily obtained that 
they deserve more attention as food than they 
generally get. In a scarcity of tender vege¬ 
tables, they can be used as we see in the fol¬ 
lowing recipes, taken from Madame. The 
common idea that they are unwholesome is 
naturally derived from the wholly unneces¬ 


put in the slices, and fry them till nicely 
browned, drain well, and serve. 

Stuffed Cucumbers .—Peel a large Cucum¬ 
ber, cut out a portion from the side, and 
scoop out the seeds through this, filling up 
this space with any kind of mince to taste, 
replace the slice of Cucumber, tying it into 
position with strong white thread ; cover the 
bottom of a saucepan with slices of vegetable 
—Carrots, Turnips, and Onions—and some 
slices of bacon, lay in the Cucumber, cover 
with another layer of bacon, etc., pouring in 
sufficient stock to cover it all, and seasoning 
it with salt and pepper. Now just bring the 
stock to the boil, then draw the pan to one 
side, and simmer gently until the Cucumber 
is cooked, lift it out and keep hot. Strain 
the liquor in which it was cooked, thicken it 
with a roux of butter and flour, and pour it 
over the Cucumber. 

Cucumbers a Blanc .—Peel and cut up a Cu¬ 
cumber into 2-inch lengths, and put the 


Azalea Vaseyi in loam. (See page 407.) 


sary use of vinegar—very often bad vinegar 
—with them. 

Stewed Cucumbers .—Peel a Cucumber and 
divide it lengthways into four pieces, scoop 
out the seeds, and cut each length into con¬ 
venient-sized slices; put these into a sauce¬ 
pan with boiling salted water, and cook until 
tender, then drain them and dry on a cloth. 
Meanwhile, dissolve 1 oz. of butter in a pan 
over the fire, and fry in this 1 oz. of flour ; 
when well mixed, put in the Cucumber, and 
pour in sufficient white stock to almost cover 
them ; 6eavSon with salt and pepper and a 
grate of nutmeg, and stir the whole over the 
fire until the sauce is reduced to the required 
consistency. Now lift the pan off the fire, 
add in the beaten yolk of an egg, and a few 
drops of Tarragon vinegar, and serve on a 
hot dish. 

Fried Cucumbers .—Cut one or more Cu¬ 
cumbers into slices half-an-inch thick, scoop 
out the seeds, duBt with salt, and egg and 
breadcrumb them. Hare ready some Uol fall, 


, pieces into a pan with a teaspoonful of castor 
| sugar, £ oz. of butter, and a finely-chopped 
Shallot; cook the Cucumbers in this over a 
moderate fire for a few minutes, turning them 
gently from time to time, and keeping them 
as w'hite as possible ; then cover with a little 
white stock, and simmer till tender. At the 
end of this time lift out the Cucumber with 
, a slice and let them drain, add a gill each of 
l Bechamef sauce and w’hite stock to the liquor 
I in the pan, skim well, and let it boil up 
I rapidly till reduced to the required consis- 
| tency, add a spoonful or two of cream if at 
hand, or, failing this, two or three tiny mor- 
J eels of butter, put in the Cucumber, just 
1 warm up, and serve. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

— The Index to Volume XXXIl. of Uardexlxg Illls- 
trated is now reouly (price 3d., post free 3Jd ). The 
Binding Cue for the same volume is also available (price 
U 0d., by post Is. 9 d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17. Furnivul Strut, London , B.C. If ordered together, 

I the jrrtcf Sf the Index and Bintifrg Cafe if 2*., part fire. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SUMMER NOTES. 

So far this season growers of this flower have 
little to complain of in regard to weather, 
and plants look uncommonly well. They are 
now in their flowering pots, and stood well 
apart in their summer quarters. Some of 
the forwardest plants have not only made a 
break-bud, but two and three growths have 
been trained upwards since then, and are 
now (last week in June) forming crown buds. 
These will, of course, not be selected, but 
growth will go on to the next bud that ap¬ 
pears. As stopping the plants for show 
blooms has been entirely given up, a lot of 
worry as regards “timing” is avoided. The 
i variety Hon. Mrs. Lopes is the only one the 
growth of which has not been allowed to take 
its natural way, with, of course, the 
6ide shoots removed. This grand yel¬ 
low' was a failure last year generally; 
its flowers were spare of petals, caused 
by the flower-buds not having sufficient 
time to develop. Thus, we pinched 
out the points of the stems in early 
May. The new shoots from this period 
are about a foot in length, and the 
earliest flower-buds that come will be 
secured. The chief work now is to tie 
all shoots securely as they grow'. Bam¬ 
boo canes are neater and stronger than 
anything for the purpose, and these 
are fastened first in the pots, then, the 
tops tied to wires fixed in lines to 
6tout poles at either end. It is well to 
thus get the plants firmly staked early 
in their career, which saves many a 
promising growth from being snapped 
off by strong winds. Each variety is 
kept together, so that each can he 
readily attended to, and any variety 
may be treated differently from the 
whole if necessary. 

The greatest trouble with me this year 
in the way of pests has been the leaf¬ 
mining maggot. It is very prevalent. 
The only thing in its favour is that its 
trail can be noted by the yellow lines 
in the leaves, and further damage be 

f revented by kilLing it with the fingers. 

have always advocated a change of 
stock in the case of any kind not being 
satisfactory. The more troublesome 
varieties in recent years have been 
F. S. Vail is and Mrs. A. T. Miller, 
and fresh cuttings were obtained from 
Scotland. Up to now the plants of 
these are in excellent health. Re¬ 
cently watering has not been a labo¬ 
rious task, as during unsettled and 
show'erjr weather the needs of the 
plants in this way have not been great. 
Still, there is a danger, even in showery 
times, of the roots getting dry. The 
top soil may be moist, but the roots 
underneath dry, as the big leaves on 
the plants take a lot of support. It is 
well to rap the pots with the knuckles 
if a doubt does exist, and if the sound 
made i6 a hollow one, water thoroughly. 

1 An important matter in regard to w ater is to 
see that it is warmed by sun and air in tanks 
before use. To use it on the roots of plants 
in pots straight from the mains in its cold 
, state is sure to chill the leaves and bring 
mildew on the undersides. Do not think of 
employing liquid-manures yet. There should 
be plenty for the roots to feed on from the 
last potting. If there is abundance of roots, 
i and yet the leaves look yellow, the soil has 
I become exhausted, and w ? eak doses of stimu¬ 
lants will then be beneficial. H. S. 

Leaf-mould (Af. Higgs).—The best of all leaf-soil 
I is that made from decayed Oak-leaves, as theee seem 
! to be of a more woody nature than are larger 
! leaves. Next to Oak come Spanish Chestnut, Beech, 
and Elm-leaves. When leaves are fresh gathered it 
; is best to collect them in a wet or well-dumped con- 
I dition, to put them into a good-sized heap, and turn 
them once a month lest they heat themselves dry. 

. The best of leaf soil Is that which has taken two 
years to thoroughly decompose, but if needed to dress 
soil for general outdoor crops, then if half decayed 
when dug in It soon becomes plant food. It is well to 
pick out all pieces of wood, w these when decayed 
art liable to breed fungi. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT* 

THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Herbaceous Peonies.— There seem to toe 
eo many glorious kinds of herbaceous 
Peonies that I am at a loss to choose a dozen 
or so to add to my. garden when planting¬ 
time comes round. From what little I have 
done among them already, they well repay 
the most generous treatment in the way of 
deep digging and plenty of manure, but they 
are slow of coming into good condition after 
removal. From my little knowledge of them, 
also, they appear to be plants which do best 
when in beds by themselves, so that they may 
be attended to in the w ay of mulchings of 
manure and an occasional soaking of liquid- 
manure. Not that this is absolutely essen¬ 
tial, as I have some growing in mixed borders 
of hardy flowers, and these do well. One of 
the most responsive to good treatment in the 
mixed border seems to be the old double 
Pteony of gardens, a glorious thing, and 
coming before the many fine ones we seem to 
have nowadays, compared with what were 
available to the gardeners of long ago, if we 
are to accept the lists of some of the old 
books. I like the white variety of this very 
much also. 

Sfirjsa Aruncub.—I have been looking 
through some gardens in which Spiraea Arun- 
cus is grown, and I see there is a consider¬ 
able difference in the size and density of the 
plumes of flowers. I saw a very fine one in 
a private garden the other day, but I cannot 
find in any catalogue mention of any supe¬ 
rior form such as this. I think some of our 
nurserymen might very well pay a little at¬ 
tention to this point, and select the best 
varieties to offer separately. I do not wish 
to depreciate any of the forms of this lovely 
Goat’s Beard, but there are certainly some 
finer than others, and we may as well 
have the best which our funds will permit of 
purchasing. I hope some of the hardy plants- 
men who contribute to your columns will 
have something to say on the subject. 

Ramondias from bred.— Fired by the de¬ 
sire to possess a bit of a shady wall garden, 
furnished with many plants of the charming 
Ramondia, I had also to study the price of 
forty or fifty plants to form a group such as 
I once saw in a nursery soon after I became 
fascinated by hardy flowers. I came to the 
conclusion that the expense would be greater 
than I could well afford at the time, so I de¬ 
cided to buy a packet of seeds about a couple 
of years ago, to raise a sufficient number of 
plants to stock my piece of wall. I did eo, 
and sowed them carefully and thinly in a 
pan of good soil, and I then began to dream 
of a multitude of plants appearing, growing 
rapidly, and becoming fit in a year or two for 
planting in the wall. Vain dream! I had 
not a great number of seedlings, and now 
those which have come up are still small, and 
give me little promise of being of decent size 
for a few years. The other day I spoke to a 
good propagator in a nursery on the question 
of raising Ramondias from seeds, and he told 
me that he did not think this method was 
worth following, as the growth of the seed¬ 
lings was so slow. I quite agree. Another 
trouble with these slow-growing seedlings is 
that Moss grows about them, and hinders 
their growth still further. I wonder if lawn- 
sand would have any good effect, without in¬ 
juring the seedlings also. I fear the infant 
Ramondias would suffer as well as the Moss, 
but I should like to hear what others say, if 
the idea has entered into anybody’s mind and 
been tried. 

Tarring Water Lily tubs.—I suppose 
we beginners are always falling into blun¬ 
ders and paying for our experiences. That 
is the way of life, and if we are eo foolish as to 
do things without full consideration we must 
take the consequences. Being much de¬ 
lighted with the appearance of a plant of the 
lovely Water Lily Nymphaea Laydekeri rosea, 
I purchased a small plant, and duly planted 
it in a tub. So far that seemed all right, 
but, by way of prolonging the life of the tub, 
I had the inside tarred. I expect this should 
not have been done, as the Water Lily was 


almost killed, although, after the lapse of a 
year, it seems recovering a little. This leads 
me to ask the experience of others who may 
have tried creosoted tubs, as the question of 
preserving the lives of the tubs is of conse¬ 
quence, as well as that of cultivating and 
making happy the Lilies. There is no doubt 
that growing Nymphaeas in tubs is a good 
method for those who are only tenants of 
their gardens, those who have little money 
to spare, and those who have no room for 
large tanks. By the way, I saw the other day 
some treacle-casks being prepared as Water 
Lily tubs. They are cheaper than petroleum- 
casks. 

Staking Delphiniums.—I am not fond 
of.staked plants, but there are certain plants 
which must be staked if they are to do well, 
unless they are grown through other and 
more rigid subjects. I was in the garden of 
a friend the other day, and saw a magnifi¬ 
cently-grown plant of Delphinium Persimmon 
in full bloom. The spikes were huge, the 
flowers were large, and the whole appear¬ 
ance would have been magnificent had it 
not been that the plant had been unstaked 
and the stems were bent and partially lying 
down, so that the whole character of the 
Larkspur was spoiled. I could not but think 
what a pity it was to carry one’s views on 
the subject of staking too far, and how much 
finer this grand Delphinium would have 
looked had it been held up by some incon¬ 
spicuous support, and tied with some almost 
invisible material. Pondering over the 
question, it strikes me that a little associa¬ 
tion of Delphiniums with some comparatively 
low and spreading shrubs would do very well. 
The Larkspurs might be planted in such a 
way as n6t to be too close to the stem of the 
shrub, yet so as to receive the support 
afforded by the branches. This is a sugges¬ 
tion which I give for what it is worth, and 
which has not occurred to me in time to put 
into practice this year. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


ANNUALS IN THE GARDEN. 

Very often those who aim at making their 
gardens attractive think more of plants that 
have been wintered in a greenhouse or cold- 
frame, and regard only as of secondary im¬ 
portance subjects that can easily be raised 
from seed sown in the spring, either in beat, 
or in the open ground where they are wanted 
to bloom. One often hears it said of some 
corner of the garden, where the soil is known 
to be of the poorest, and the situation not 
one of the sunniest: “ I shall sow annuals 
there,” as if any place would do for them. 
The annual is belittled often by those whose 
ideas of beauty in a garden are mainly con¬ 
fined to the massing together of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Calceolarias, and the like, but 
surely such notions are mistaken, and, viewed 
from an artistic standpoint, there are few 
plants that respond more to one’s require¬ 
ments, are half 60 accommodating, or give 
greater pleasure than do some hardy annuals. 
If one is desirous of having a maximum of 
beauty with a minimum of labour and cost, 
then annuals cannot be despised. I go be¬ 
yond this, and say very effective displays may 
be had in a garden by resorting to annuals 
alone. I instance a few that are familiar: 
Lavateras (the Mallows), with rose and white 
and pink blossoms; Phacelias and Nigellas, 
both representing various shades of blue, to¬ 
gether with Nemophila; Saponarias, with 
star-like blossoms of white and rose and 
scarlet; the soft yellows and mauve and 
white of Sweet Sultans, superb for cutting; 
Clarkias, that are pretty and free-flowering; 
annual Larkspurs and Nemesias, both excel¬ 
lent for massing; Godetias that give patches 
of colour to a garden; and Marigolds, not 
omitting the miniature-flowered Tagetes 
signata pumila, a most useful plant for 
edging. 

Ope thinks of sunny borders, on which Nas¬ 
turtiums thrive wonderfully well, and where 
the beauty of the Salpiglossis and Collinsia, 
two annuals not half enough appreciated, i6 
seen to the best advantage. Nor would we 
miss the sweetness of Ten-week Stocks, and 
the compact and prolific-flowered Asters that 
in the autumnal days brighten our gardens. 


Who that bestows any thought upon table 
decoration can dispense with the charming 
sprays of Coreopsis ? One must also acknow¬ 
ledge the annual forms of Chrysanthemums. 
The Snapdragons may be dealt with practi¬ 
cally like any other annual. These ana many 
others open up many possibilities for making 
a garden gay, for producing effects that are 
at once artistic, and yet, looked at from the 
point of cost, are within the reach of most 
people. 

As I have remarked, few things are calcu¬ 
lated to give greater pleasure, and, if rightly 
disposed, few are more charming when 
grown in groups or beds, especially when 
each plant is regarded separately, and not 
sown like one would sow Mustard and Cress. 
It is when each plant is given its due pro¬ 
portion of room that we get all that is best in 
it, and it is when we look at annuals from 
the standpoint of effectiveness and group 
them in colour so as to bring about harmony, 
that we are able to recognise that, simple 
though they are, they are calculated to make 
a garden very attractive in these summer 
days, apart from the value such plants repre¬ 
sent to the grower for providing him with 
much variety in the way of flowers for cut¬ 
ting. —Leahurbt. 


BLUE FLOWERS. 

In answer to “ Janette” (page 365), I possess 
a blue border, about 100 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, which is, throughout the spring and 
summer, a source of much delight. I shall 
name the flowers in the order in which they 
stand. 

Of Aquilegia, hybrids of ccerulea, all 
colours occur from seed, and the blue flowers 
have to be chosen. They and Campanula 
macrantha grow in dense shade, under a wide- 
spreading copper Beech. C. macrantha was 
a disappointment at first, but now (third year 
of blooming) it is splendid. Lupinus poly- 
phyllus is too well Known to need any de¬ 
scription. Centaurea montana is very en¬ 
during. I have several Michaelmas Daisies, 
but I do not know their names. I just 
weeded out the bad blues. Of one good dwarf 
kind I remember the name—viz., Aster pyre- 
naicus. Aconitum N a pell us is excellent, and 
indifferent to sun or shade. Canterbury 
Bells, although not perennial, are indispens¬ 
able. I grow the calycanihema form, which 
is very showy and free-flowering. If the first 
lot of blooms is cut, a second will soon ap¬ 
pear, and later a third, but no seed-pods must 
ne allowed. Campanula grandis is very beau¬ 
tiful, but such a weed! Has to be treated 
very sternly, or it will grow one out of hearth 
and home. Commelina coelestis is a very beau¬ 
tiful blue, but not quite reliable. One might 
lift the roots in October and winter them in 
the house. Salvia patens is one of the finest 
blues, but not handy. Roots have to be 
lifted. Mine, even if thus treated, do not 
survive their one season of glory. Mulge- 
dium Bourgei is washy in colour, but looks eo 
happy that I keep it. Of Primula elatior 
coerulea only a very few had to be weeded 
out, and the rest are a good blue. Cam¬ 
panula carpatica is a charming pale blue 
edging plant. Scilla campanulata major has 
pale blue airy bells, very good, not at all 
stodgy, like fat Dutch things. Echinops 
Ritro has bluish, round heads, always a mass 
of bees and other insects. The foliage is very 
fine, but it seeds so freely that it becomes & 
nuisance. Polemonium coeruleum (Jacob’s 
Ladder) also sows itself profusely, even in 
the path. Iris Eacmpferi blooms when I. 

? ;ermanica is over. It lias to be chosen care- 
ully, as there are many poor colours. The 
double ones are not so good as the single. 
Iris germanica must not be omitted. Iris 
sibirica, a tiny flower on a very long stem, 
is excellent for cutting, and comes in be¬ 
tween I. Ksempferi ana I. germanica. Del¬ 
phiniums and the Dropmore Anchusa are in¬ 
dispensable. Geranium platvpetalum, a 
hardy Geranium, is veiy good. Baptisia aus¬ 
tralis is not very free-flowering on my heavy 
soil, but beautiful when it does bloom. 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles ought not to 
figure among herbaceous things, but blue- 
flowered shrubs are so rare that I include it. 
Campanula Trachelium is only a common 
weed, but a handsome one, and grows iu 
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another very 6hady part of the border. Vero¬ 
nica 6pieata grows in the same place. Cata- 
nanche ccerulea is beautiful when it will 
grow. It will not with me. Of Hydrangea 
Hortensia the blue forme are grown. Cam¬ 
panula pereicifolia is lovely, but throws so 
many offsets that they have to be divided at 
least every other season, otherwise they 
dwindle into a sterile mass of tiny rosettes. 
Erigerons I tried, but they are not blue 
enough. Camassia esculenta, Scilla 6ibirica 
(very early), and Pansies are indispensable. 
I grow' several kinds of Myosotis, M. palus- 
tris flowering into July. My soil is very 
heavy and cool, and they like it. Of course, 
there are many beautiful blue flowers that 
might be added to the list—several Gentians, 
for instance—but I have only named those 


all that is necessary for its support. An ad¬ 
mirably conceived bit of planting, about 
50 yards long, forming a screbn to a local 
tenuis-ground, consists of occasional plants 
of scarlet Thorn and a fence about 6 feet 
high covered from end to end with Clematis 
montana.—B. 


CLEMATIS LAWSONIANA ON RENT 
OAK FENCE. 

I did not think much of Yew hedges, but I 
thought that one near a certain part of the 
house would look well, 60 I put it there, and 
it, made a good background, but was a great 
robber. It occurred to me then that a good 
split Oak fence would be better, as it would 
let light into a basement, and also I could 


Clematis Lawsoniana on a split Oak fence, replacing a low Yew hedge. 

that I have succeeded with. Nearly all were i grow flowers on it, which I could not do on 
grown from seeds sown in June in a cold pit, the Yew hedge. In the illustration to-day we 
aud all are a source of much joy. i see the result of a second year’s bloom of 

A. Belgian Reader. Clematis Lawsoniana. W. 

Clematis montana.— In the description of 
two new forms of the above, I notice the 
flowering time of Wilsoni is given ns August, 
but no mention is made when the red form 
blooms. Is it contemporary with the type? 

If so, what a grand acquisition it will be 
to plant with this for covering walls, trellises, 
arches, and the like. Just now (early June) 

C. montana is quite at its best, and is prob¬ 
ably one of the best plants for the purpose 
above named. Where a screen is desired to 
divide one portion of the garden from 
another, this is admirable, and a roughly ex¬ 
temporised fcnoe of the required height ic 


and drought had been severely tested, 
although at the time I saw them rain-storms 
were prevalent. Very effective were Alexan¬ 
dra and Snowdrop (pure whites), Pembr<d«j, 
Yellow Beauty, and Mrs. C. B. Douglas, the 
last rich orange-yellow, Ada Adair and J. B. 
Riding (reddish), Bridal Morn (soft helio- 
trope-Dlue), Rolph (lavender-blue), Queen of 
the Year (porcelain-blue, with white eye), 
and that always rich indigo-blue, Archie 
Grant. Councillor Waters was the best 
purple or plum-coloured self, and The Mearns 
gave a mass of flowers, white, tipped dark- 
blue.—A. D. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

The variegated Gout-weed.—I fully ex¬ 
pected that my former note on this would 
meet with adverse criticism. As a fact, 
it is a plant that I should never have 
thought of cultivating, but it was in¬ 
troduced some thirty years ago by a 
member of the household, and hap¬ 
pened to be put where I should not 
think of putting anything I valued. It 
is a dry, sun-baked spot that it occu¬ 
pies, and the soil must be as poverty- 
stricken as soil can possibly be. After 
thirty years’ growth it occupies some 
2 square yards of ground only. During 
that long period not a green leaf has 
ever appeared, therefore it is not cor¬ 
rect to say that it invariably turns 
green. This is a plant that is not in a 
certain way grateful for cultural care, 
for, given fairly good ground, it loses 
its variegation. Never on any account 
plant it in the herbaceous border. The 
only place it is fit for is either the 
woodland, in very poor ground, or round 
an old tree, where the soil is hard and 
poor. 

Aurrietia albo-marginata.— It may 
be that Nature made a mistake in creat¬ 
ing variegated plants, but the fact re¬ 
mains that the majority of plant- 
growers admire them. I have been 
growing and increasing this little varie¬ 
gated Aubrietia for some years, but 
cannot get a large enough stock. It 
does not—with me, at least—increase 
freely from cuttings, and although it is 
not delicate, it is not a rapid grower, 
6o that propagation by division is com¬ 
paratively slow'. As fast as I get up a 
fair stock, the plants are sold, ladies 
especially admiring it. Some varie¬ 
gated plants I do not admire, but this 
Aubrietia, when in association with 
sombre-hued Sempervivums and en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages, has, to my mind, a 
pretty appearance, and as the variega¬ 
tion does not suffer in winter, it gives 
a bit of colour at a time when it is most 
needed. I do not advise planting it in 
the border. It has not a happy look 
when in compnny with strong-growing 


Tufted Pansies. —While flowers of these 

S lants are being constantly shown in 
unches or sprays, and generally when so 
displayed very attractive, it doe6 not do to 
make selections in that way, ns the flowers 
give no indication of the habit of the plant. 
Recently at Long Ditton I saw large breadths 
of many varieties, which had been planted 
out last autumn or in the early spring. It 
was under such conditions of growth, and 
judging from the mass of bloom each variety 
! furnished, that my selection was made. The 
i soil was a rather hot sand, and for tkuf rca- 
1 sou the •udurauce of the plautA under beat 


things. 

Aubrietia marmorata aurea is 
another variegated kind quite different) 
from the preceding. It is more vigorous, 
and the yellow tint not so perceptible in 
winter. It may be planted in company 
with the green-leaved kinds if so de¬ 
sired, and is quite capable of holding its 
own among dwarf-habited things, but it 
is more at home, and displays its charac¬ 
teristics better, on rockwork or where 
the ground is raised a foot or two above 
j the level. Plenty of sun and air is required 
to bring out the colour. 

Tolmiea Menziesi is a fraud, and how 
any trade grower can keep such a thing is a 
mystery to me. It is a coarse-habited plant, 

| growing with weed-like freedom. It throws 
up an abundance of slender 6pikes, which 
are studded with inconspicuous chocolate- 
coloured flowers. This season it goes on the 
rubbish-heap. 

Campanula pusilla.—I find that this 
pretty little species pays for biennial re¬ 
planting. Divided and put into good soil, 
enriched with decayed vegetable matter, it 
displays a richness of colour and profusion 
of bloom not forthcoming under the let-alone 
principle. 

Iris intbrrbgna. —Here we have a new 
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race of Irises, which forme & connecting-link 
between the early-flowering dwarf species, I. 
pumila and the well-known I. germanica 
varieties. Not more than half-a-dozen varie¬ 
ties are in cultivation, and their names sug- 

g est that they were raised in Germany. The 
looming-time is midway between that of the 
parents, but the individual flowers have the 
size and length of stem of the germanica sec¬ 
tion. These new Irises will probably be 
popular when they become known. 

Hypericum olympicum.— Unlike its near 
relative, the common St. John's Wort, this 
species has a way of dying out after a time, 
but this lack of perennial vigour is compen¬ 
sated for by the way it reproduces itself from 
seeds. In the course of a couple of years 
after being established, seedling plants are 
seen to appear. This Hypericum is one of 
those things that are useful for furnishing 
bare spaces among low-growing shrubs, where 
the soil is very poor and becomes dust-dry in 
summer. When the ground is heavy and in 
low situations this species will have a short 
life. 

Shading alpines.— For some years I have 
made a practice of shading some of the more 
delicate alpines in a time of extreme heat and 
drought, and it is surprising what a differ¬ 
ence this makes.. Established specimens pre¬ 
serve their normal appearance, and newly- 
planted ones go on without a check. ■ Any¬ 
thing that will break the fierce rays of the 
sun will do. I use boughs and sprays of the 
Douglas Fir, which happened to come my 
way, and which I preserve from year to year, 
as they do not decay readily; but Birch or 
anything that may come from the woodland 
or shrubbery will do. One cannot water 
everything, and the heat will not injure if 
there is partial shade. Our capricious 
climate furnished us this season with a 
fine sample of sub-tropical heat in May and 
early June. The soil became parched and 
heated at a time when many things were only 
beginning to start into free growth. I found 
that some things planted in autumn and in 
early spring were showing signs of distress. 
At that season I have so much watering to do 
under glass that I cannot spare much time for 
outdoor watering, so that, if a spell of very 
hot weather sets in, something has to be in 
a measure neglected. As a. rule, I do not 
think of shading before July, but this year 
we had harvest weather in the beginning of 
June. Plants that were turning a bit yellow 
quickly assumed their normal tint. Later on 
one feels glad that this has been done. When 
a change comes, bringing a growing atmos¬ 
phere, the plants at once respond, instead of 
having to lose the time necessary to recover 
from the check. J. uornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Campanulas.— Would you kindly inform me which 
Campanula you consider best to remain a long time 
in bloom, about 2 feet or 2$ feet high, blue and 
white? I have a white, about 1 foot, and another, 
called Cup and 8aueer, about 1$ feet, but want some¬ 
thing taller, and the blue a good shade, not purplish. 
C. pyramidalis is too tall and not perennial with me, 
as far as one trial goes.—G. H. R. 

[Campanulas Newry Giant and Moerheimi 
should suit you well.] 


Carnation cuttings, selling.-I have a large 
number of Carnation plants, about thirty varieties 
(outdoor kinds), and this year I intend to layer and 
take about 1,500 to 2,000 cuttings. I intend trying 
to sell both cuttings and flowers, and would be 
obliged if you could tell me:-(i) If there is a good 
market for the flowers, and where would be the best 
place to try and sell them, and how to go ubout it? 
(2) What price might I expect to get per dozen for 
the blooms in July, August, and September? (3) Is 
there any market for unrooted cuttings, or should I 
wait till they are rooted and try and sell in the 
epring?-CUTTiNG8, Belfast. 


[Generally speaking, the months of July, 
August, and September are the worst of the 
year for the sale of Carnation-flowers, and 
you would do well to inquire locally as to 
prices or possible demand. At the time 
stated most large towns are flooded with the 
flowers, the residue from the big central 
markets. If your remarks as to selling cut¬ 
tings refer to border Carnations, the trade 
for such is practically nil, the fat shoots 
usually layered being useless. After the 
layering is done, a percentage of smaller 
shhots mhy appear, and these, taken off with 


a “heel," make serviceable cuttings. In all 
the circumstances, you had better adopt 
layering in the main, and, when ready, en¬ 
deavour to dispose of them as rooted layers. 
In large degree it will depend upon what 
varieties you have to offer as to what prices 
you may obtain for them.] 

Flowering climber for fence.— Will you please 
tell me what description of pretty-flowering, clinging 
climber would be most suitable for growing on a 
tripod rustic fence on the top of a high wall by a 
public road? Something is required that will pre¬ 
serve the outline of posts when clothed. If no 
creeper is suitable, perhaps an Ivy would do—some 
uncommon variety, so as to be different from the 
ordinary kind one sees everywhere. Behind the fence, 
which is 4 feet to 5 feet high, is a garden path 
bordering the flower garden lying at back on rising 
ground. -Perplexed. 

[You have set us a difficult task. The 
fence being on the “ top of a high wall," as 
you say, we fail to see in what way the plants 
are to be supplied with soil, and even then 
we do not know of any ** flowering, clinging 
climber " that would be suitable. All plant 
life in such a position would be starved, even 
though at the summit of the wall some soil 
provision could, be made. We regret we are 
unable to suggest any plant likely to be of 
service in the circumstances.] 

Manuring Daffodils.—I have some Daffodils on 
a Grass bank here that I think might be improved 
by some manure of some sort, such as basic slag. 
Will you kindly give me your opinion?— Torc. 

[It is now too late to apply manure to the 
bulbs in the hope of benefiting them for a 
coming year, the growth being now finished 
and the flower-buds in the process of forming 
or already formed. Basic slag is very slow 
in action, and is best dug in and inter¬ 
mingled with the soil low down. If you are 
anticipating replanting the bank, this would 
be easily done. Applied from the surface, it 
would have but little effect. Liquid drainage 
from the stable might be given freely from 
the top of the bank, and, provided the slope 
is not too great to run it all away, would 
more quickly benefit the plants than aught 
else. This may be given each week from 
October to b ebruary inclusive in open 
weather.] 

Dahlia imperialis.— How should this be culti¬ 
vated? 1 have one grown from seed last year. It 
did not flower, and was lifted in the autumn and put 
in a box. It has now started again, and has been put 
outside in its box. Is it likely to flower?—M rs. 
Rainsford. 

[Dahlia imperialis is one of the giant mem¬ 
bers of the genus, and unless you have a 
good space at your disposal you are not 
likely to succeed in its culture. As with the 
other Dahlias, it passes the winter in a dor¬ 
mant state, and continues to increase in 
height throughout the summer and well into 
the autumn. Its flowering season is usually 
autumn and early winter, at which time it 
will be anything from 10 feet to 15 feet in 
height. The flowers, which are freely, borne, 
are white, single, and do not expand very 
widely. It must be grown in a very large 
pot or tub, it being useless to plant it out-of- 
doors, as the autumnal frosts would cut it 
down before the flowers made their appear¬ 
ance. In order to develop the blossoms a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 65 dees, is neces¬ 
sary.] 

Increasing Primula frondosa and P. 
viscosa.— I nave a healthy plant of Primula 
frondosa and also one of Primula viscosa, both of 
which I wish to increase. Could I safely divide the 
roots, and, if bo, at what time, and should they then 
be kept in a cold-frame until established? I saved a 
little seed from each, but have no idea whether it is 
good.—G. G. 

[You will not, we fear, get much success 
by attempting to divide P. Frondosa, but you 
may certainly increase P. viscosa by these 
means if the plant will admit of its being 
done. Shake or wash away all soil, and care¬ 
fully pull away all pieces having root-fibres 
attached, subsequently potting them, taking 
care that the stems are buried right up to the 
point of leaf production. Water thoroughly, 
and place in a slightly shaded frame for a 
time. Be prepared for the yellowing and 
loss of a few of the lower leaves of the young 
plants as the result of the operation. The 
soil should be rich sandy loam. The seeds of 
these Primulas are small, and you should 
sow them at once. The soil should be 
sandy loam without manure, finely sifted, 
made firm, and quite level. Sow the seeds 
practically on the turface of tbfe koil, cover¬ 


ing them not more than a shilling thiakness, 
and chiefly with fine sand. If the soil is well 
watered in advance, and the seed-pot pro¬ 
tected by a sheet of darkened glass, not much 
water will be required for a time. When 
watering, stand the seed-pot in water to 
within a half-inch of the surface of the soil, 
and do not water on the surface at all.] 

Orange-flowered perennials.— Will you kindly 

recommend three or four which remain a good long 
time in flower? I have Geura Heldreichi splendens. 
Day Lilies, Helenium pumilum magnifleum, Heleniura 
striatum, and Riverton Gem, also some Sunflowers, 
but these, except the first, are yellow, and I want 
something deeper in tone, like the Geum splendens, 
which is now over, about feet to 21 feet high, for 
a south border.—G. H. R. 


[The height? you give—1^ feet to 2J feet— 
is at once prohibitive, though you might add 
Inula glanaulosa to your li6t, also I. Hookeri. 
Neither plant gives a great profusion of 
flowers, however, hence, from your stand¬ 
point, would not be of much value. Lilium 
croceum and Lilies of the umbellatum sec¬ 
tion are chiefly of dark orange shades, and 
are less transient than some if afforded a 
little shade. Hemerocallis aurantiaca, H. a. 
major, and H. Dr. Hegel are the most valu¬ 
able of this group, and you might secure all 
for trial. The orange-flowered Marigold, 
Calendula Orange King, gives among annuals 
a glorious piece of colour, is free and abun¬ 
dant in flowering, and within the height limit 
you name.] 


Keeping Edelweiss seedlings in the winter. 

-Would you kindly advise me as to the best way 
to keep Edelweiss seedlings alive through the winter? 
I raised some nice little plants from seed last 
summer, and put the pot containing them Into a 
cold-frame for the winter, but not one lived. 1 am 
now starting some more, and should be so glad to 
know what I ought to do with them.—G. G. 


[The seedlings should have lived, and were 
probably eaten by slugs. It should be re¬ 
membered that this plant is so far deciduous 
that to the uninitiated it might appear dead, 
seeing that it resolves itself into quite a small 
crown bud. In the seedling stage this crown 
bud is naturally small in proportion. The 
way to succeed is to sow the seeds in Feb-' 
ruary, and transplant into sandy loam and 
old lime-rubble as soon as ready. Richly- 
manured soils are nearly always fatal to the 
plants, and if these be given m conjunction 
with late sowing and weak seedlings, there is 
a reason for the failure of which you write. 
Pot the young plants as soon as ready and 
quite firmly, and so afford them an oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming established while there is 
time.] 


Cosmo* blplnnatU8.—This showy and 
useful annual was at one time little grown, 
m its tall, not to say unwieldly, habit, com¬ 
bined with its lateness of flowering, pre¬ 
vented many from growing it. Of recent 
years great improvements nave been m&de 
in the strains of Cosmos, and it is now pos¬ 
sible to have neat plants, 18 inches in height, 
in full bloom during July. It is a good man 
to sow the seeds in gentle heat during late 
March, and to prick the seedlings off into 
a cold-frame as soon as possible. In their 
younger stages they object to over-watering; 
but when growth is fairly established they 
must be regularly and copiously watered. 
Of a naturally branching habit, C. bipin- 
natus is usually unstaked, but it adds to the 
security of each plant if a neat support is 
placed to the leading shoot. The flowers 
when cut last for some days, and various 
colours are now obtainable.— Kbt. 


CEnothera glauca Frasorl. —This charming 
and free-flowering variety of Evening Prim¬ 
rose is now coming into bloom. It is a very 
fine subject to form groups with, its deep 
yellow flowers having a very telling effect. 
The plant reaches a height of about 2 feet, is 
of compact habit, and has distinct, dark, and 
slightly glaucous leaves. In hot weather the 
roots need frequent supplies of water, but it 
is such a free-flowering, showy subject as to 
be well worthy of any extra trouble in this 
direction.—A. W. 


- The(English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—Arete? Edition, 10th , revised, toich descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrange>nent, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15/. ; post free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden" may ctlso be had finely bound in 
* vols.. half vellum, tks. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of GA&iwrun) Illustrated, 17, Furnivai- 
nreet, Ltnmn, S.C, 
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, FERNS. 

FERNS IN A COOL CORNER. 
Having a very cool and wet comer on the 
north side of a summer-house, which the 
ordinary plants did not seem to like, I 
thought of putting some hardy Ferns there, 
such as the American Feather Fern, and 
they gave a nice and cool effect, as good as, 
perhaps, any other plant would give, and 
formed a nice contrast to the plants near. 
There are many gardens where these coolish, 
sunless spots occur, that might be treated 
in the 6ame way. 

RAISING FERNS FROM SPORES. 

(Reply to “ W. H. M.”) 

The most natural, as also the quickest, way 


broken, and perfectly free from decomposi¬ 
tion of organic matter, is all that is required. 
An excellent way of getting rid of vegetable 
or animal life in the material used for sowing 
consists in .gently pouring the contents of a 
kettle of boiling water over it. When the 
soil thus treated has been allowed to cool and 
drain, it is ready for use, as eggs or larvae of 
insects, 6pores of fungi, etc., are, or should 
be, all destroyed. The Fern spores, which 
are exceedingly minute, must be scattered on 
the surface of the prepared soil and covered 
with either a bell-glas6 or a sheet of glass and 
kept in a close, shady place, under a hand- 
lignt, if possible, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. There they should remain until 
the surface of the pots or pans which contain 
them becomes covered with a growth of 
Lichen or Liverwort appearance. From this 


may in a short time be removed altogether. 
Until then it is best to keep the pots or pans 
at all times well shaded during sunshine, but 
not in dull weather. When fronds have 
made their appearance, the seedlings do not 
require any other shading than that to which 
the house is usually subjected. When the 
seedlings have formed a little crown, and are 
provided with two or three fronds, they 
should be potted singly or placed in pans or 
boxes and kept for a time in a somewhat 
close atmosphere, well shaded, and carefully 
watered until established. Greenhouse and 
stove Ferns require to be sown in a warm 
house, whereas for British and hardy exotic 
kinds, a damp, shady, but not dark corner 
under the stage of a greenhouse or cold-frame 
is all that is required. 



Some Ferns in cool corner. Adiantum peclatum, Struthiopteris germanica, and Scolopendrium vulgare crispum. 


of propagating Ferns is by spores or 6eeds. 
These should be gathered when the capsules 
containing them begin to take on a brownish 
appearance. The fronds should then be cut, 
put into paper bags, and allowed to dry for 
two or three days, after which the spores 
should be sown as soon as possible, although 
most of the 6pores retain their vitality for a 
considerable time. Although Ferns may be 
sown at any season of the year, the early 
spring is the best, as, if properly treated, 
seedlings, or the generality of them, raised 
then, have sufficient time to produce crowns 
strong enough to stand the following winter. 
Many ingenious ways of sowing Fern-spores 
have been recommended, but, provided the 
materials used be of pure quality, either a 
piece of turfy loam, a piece of fibrous peat, 
or •onaetime* t wiriur# of both, roughly 
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' singular growth the young Ferns ultimately 
develop, according to the different species, in 
a space of time usually varying from three to 
six months from the time of sowing. During 
that time the pots or pans in which the spores 
are sown should be kept in a uniform 6tate of 
moisture, the watering should be done by par¬ 
tial immersion by standing the pots or pans 
in water for a few inches, so that the moisture 
rises to the surface. When Fern-spores ger¬ 
minate freely, it is necessary that they should 
be several times divided, for, if allowed to 
crowd and overgrow each other in the seed- 
pan or pot, they are very liable to damp off. 
They should still be watered by partial im¬ 
mersion, and no water should be applied 
overhead until they have produced fronds. 
They should be gradually inured to the air 
by tilling oh one «id# the gits# oover, wbiob 


Woodwardia radicans (,/. T .).—This has 
handsome drooping fronds, which, when the 
plant i6 fully established, grow from 3 feet 
to 6 feet long, and keep fresh the whole of the 
year where unaffected by sharp frost. Al¬ 
though tolerably hardy, it will be quite as 
well in winter to protect the crowns by 
means of dry leaf-soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre if 
the temperature of the house ever runs down 
below SO degs., otherwise the soft embryo 
fronds are apt to sustain injury. Being natu¬ 
rally of a pendulous habit, it should be 
planted high upon a mound or rockwork, and 
allowed plenty of room and soil for its roots 
to ramble in. Good rough lumps of loam and 
peat, with plenty of water all through the 
summer, will grow this fine Fern to perfec¬ 
tion. 
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A PAGE FOR LADIE8. 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —May I venure to hope that the table 
decoration described by “ A.” in the issue of 
June 24th, page 367, may not be taken as a 
model of all that a table decoration should 
be. It was elaborate and ingenious, no 
doubt, but can have had so little to recom* 
mend it as a thing of beauty that I must ven¬ 
ture to criticise it, and to put another point of 
view before your readers. A vase for the 
dinner-table should not be packed with many 
varieties of flowers, as though it were an her¬ 
baceous border. The simplest schemes are 
the most pleasing to the eye. “A.” used no 
less than six different kinds of flowers in one 
vase. I venture to think that he would have 
achieved a happier effect by keeping to one, 
or at the most two, varieties: Not only did 
"A.” use too many varieties, but some of 
those used had so little in common that they 
should never have been put in the same vase. 
Water Lilies (which, by the w'ay, are not very 
well adapted for table decoration) and Corn¬ 
flowers, for instance, are so utterly different 
in their habit of growth that they should not 
have been U6ed together. In no way do they 
enhance each other’s charms. One might as 
well arrange Daisies and Cypripediums to¬ 
gether. The kind of vase that “A.” de¬ 
scribes, consisting ot a bowl and cornucopia, 
is not the most satisfactory for the dinner- 
table. The cornucopia rises too high, and 
hides some of the diners from each other in a 
tantalising way. 

The happiest results are obtained by using 
one kind of flower only, and arranging that 
kind so as to show off its charms to the very 
best advantage. Wide-mouthed vases ana 
bowls are the best things for arranging the 
flowers in, and so many devices can be ob¬ 
tained nowadays for supporting the stems in¬ 
visibly that there is no need to crowd the 
flowers together. 

At flower shows one so often sees the prize 
for table decoration given to the competitor 
who has used the greatest number of flowers 
and the most elaborate vases, while the table 
arranged with a few well-grouped flowers is 
passed over. We have everything to learn 
on this subject from the Japanese, who are 
pastmasters in the art of arranging flowers. 

Flora. 


HOW TO POT ROOM AND WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

In the first place, take care that you always 
have the nece66ary materials at hand, so that 
you can pot off your cuttings or seedlings, or 
repot as soon as needful. These consist of 
clean pots, varying in size from the smallest, 
commonly called thumbs, to those 8 inches in 
diameter. Larger than this should not be 
used: in a general way a 6-inch pot will be 
found quite big enough for any plant grown 
in a window, and I would advise that 
44 inches be not exceeded, if possible. Plants 
grown in pots of this size are more manage¬ 
able as regards watering, and the soil they 
contain will suffice to grow a specimen large 
enough for most windows, especially if weak 
liquid-maure be applied now and then. I 
have just been looking at a plant of the yel¬ 
low Paris Daisy, which has been in full bloom 
all the winter through ; it is now 18 inches 
across, and carries upwards of two dozen ex¬ 
panded blooms. It is in a pot only 44 inches 
in diameter, and the roots seem to have 
eaten up the soil; indeed, it was in this root- 
bound condition by the end of last summer. 
I mention this merely to show what may be 
done by timely dressings of concentrated 
manure, and to show that large pots are by 
no means indispensable to the production of 
effective specimens. Broken potsherds are 
generally used for draining the pots, and for 
4J-inch and 6-inch pots one piece large enough 
to cover the hole, and a thin layer of small 
pieces on that, wdll be enough for the gene¬ 
rality of plants grown in pots; in many in¬ 
stances one piece to cover the hole, and a 
little Moss or fibrous material on it, will be 
ample drainage. The object in draining a 
flower-pot is to prevent tlie water given re¬ 


maining stagnant around the roots; if it 
moves away, however slowly, that is all that 
is necessary. One fact which should be 
borne in mind is, that the greater the amount 
of fresh soil employed in potting or shifting 
from one pot to the other, the more effective 
must the drainage be. Thus, in pricking off 
seedlings into pans or 6 -inch pots, quite an 
inch of crocks must be used; in shifting a 
plant from a 2-inch to a 44-inch pot good 
drainage must be given, because some time 
must elapse before the new compost becomes 
filled with roots, and until that takes place 
there is much danger of its becoming sour 
and close if there is not a ready exit for 
superfluous moisture. Taking, on the con¬ 
trary, a plant which has become root-bound 
in a 24 -inch pot, and which is naturally of a 
robust, strong-rooted nature, it is evident 
that the extra inch of. new soil will soon be¬ 
come filled with fibres, and in such a case a 
single crock to cover the outlet is ample. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES AND 
ANNUALS. 

Those who may have grown any of the fol¬ 
lowing kinds of ornamental Grasses should, 
when the time comes, secure a good quantity 
for future use. They will not be nearly so 
fine if allowed to remain on the plant after 
they are fully developed. A heavy down¬ 
pour of rain will also spoil their beauty. Of 
the Agrostis we grow A. pulchella and nebu- 
losa. The former is very pretty, and useful 
for working into buttonhole bouquets; the 
latter is most useful for floral decorations in 
general. Briza gracilis and maxima are both 
valuable kinds, the latter especially so for 
floral decorations of a somewhat bold charac¬ 
ter. Lagurus ovatus is always useful, espe¬ 
cially when associated with liliaceous sub¬ 
jects. It is very soon spoiled by rain, and 
should, therefore* be secured on the first 
favourable opportunity. Hordeum iubatum 
is another beautiful Grass that ought to be 
grown in the most limited collection. It 
thrives best in a moist situation, quickly feel¬ 
ing the effects of drought. We shall secure 
our winter stock of all these as soon as they 
are ready. After this is done each kind will 
be loosely arranged in glass bottles, such as 
have been used for pickles, etc. We then 
place them in a spare airy room, not too near 
the light; no water, of course, is given them. 
In this manner we find them to keep their 
colour fairly well. 

Another very useful late kind of Grass is 
Eragrostis elegans. All of these and several 
other distinct kinds will be found valuable 
where extensive decorations are carried out 
during the winter months. Those who have 
not room to grow these can secure many 
pretty 6 orts from the fields, woods, and 
hedges, all of which will help to economise 
the use of Fern in winter, when there is fre¬ 
quently none too much to spare. 

Of annuals easily raised from seed, the fol¬ 
lowing will now do good service in the 6 liape 
of cut flowers—viz., Campanula Loreyi and 
C. L. alba, both extremely pretty when ar¬ 
ranged with some spikes of Agrostis nebulosa 
and Sweet Sultan. The various colours of 
the Cornflowers can be also used wdth these. 
Salvia patens is valuable for its colour; a 
spike or two used with white Sweet Pea will 
give a pleasing effect. For the want of any¬ 
thing better or closer to hand, a few Carrot- 
leaves that are assuming their autumnal tints 
will be found not to be out of place. The 
different varieties of Phlox Drummondi are 
also extremely pretty, especially in small ar¬ 
rangements. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The parlour Palm. —Aspidistra lurida is, 
as everybody knows, a most enduring plant, 
can be increased only by means of divi¬ 
sion of the root-stock, and even under liberal 
culture does not grow fast. For this reason 
it is more costly than the general run of de¬ 
corative plants ; but, in return for the extra 
outlay, there is endurance of a character not 
to be found in cheaper things; so that a 
plant, if at all well cared for, will last as long 
as the owner cares to have it. The leaves are 
long, broad, and of a deep, lustrous green, 


springing directly from the root-stock, so 
that the height which this plant attains is 
no more than the maximum length of the 
leaves. This habit of growth renders the 
Aspidistra of greater value as a window 
plant; ow ing to the limited space, plants 
which have an upright manner of growth soon 
outgrow their quarters, whereas this may be 

t rown year after year in the same position— 
ivided when it seems to need a change of 
soiL Those who have failed to induce plants 
to thrive in the dry atmosphere of a living 
room should try this, for there is no other 
that can so well resist a vitiated atmosphere. 
For a cool, draughty situation it is equally 
suitable—indeed, it is at home anywhere 
where guarded from frost. There is a hand¬ 
some variegated form of this Aspidistra, 
which at one time was a favourite plant with 
the exhibitors at the London flower shows, 
but which has been passed over for other 
things, many of which have not such just 
claims to consideration. To the plain-leaved 
kind it is an excellent companion, and the 
two form a pleasing contrast to each other. 

Fine-foliaged plants for winter.— With a 
view to secure a stock of fine-foliaged plants, 
that may be used either for greenhouse de¬ 
coration or for the home, thought should be 
given to the subject now, and plants grown 
on for that particular object. Flowering 
plants cannot be depended upon to keep 
m a dwelling-house for long together during 
the winter without drooping, owing to fluc¬ 
tuations of temperature, etc., and though 
there are some which for a time may be 
brought into a room to brighten it, for 
general use we have to look to fine-foliaged 
plants to help us. Now is the time when the 
potting on of Aralias, and, if necessary, 
Aspidistras and Indiarubber Plants (Ficus 
elastica) may be done. These will form, so 
to speak, the main supply from which we may 
draw, and besides these there are some Ferns 
that may be similarly treated, and occasion¬ 
ally be brought into a room.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Room and table plants.— Plants naturally 
fit for use in this way are by no means plenti¬ 
ful. As a rule, those disposed to keep to a 
single stem, such as the smaller-leaved 
Aralias, Palms, Dracaenas, and others of a 
like character, are the most suitable, and 
when too large for this purpose, there should 
always be sufficient successional stock to take 
their place. Among Pandanuses, P. Veitchi 
is most liked; where plants of it are nicely 
variegated and not too large it is very effec¬ 
tive, but, owing to its being unable to live 
out of heat except in summer, it is not so use¬ 
ful as others more hardy. It is, however, 
easily increased, as it produces suckers freely 
when it has attained a moderate size. It is 
not well to allow the suckers to get too large 
before taking them off from the old plants, 
as, if their leaves have got long and erect, 
they never make such good examples as when 
struck small. Suckers will root freely treated 
in the way in which Pines are managed; slip 
them off from the parent plants, strip a few of 
the bottom leaves off, and insert them' in 
small pots filled with ordinary loam, with or 
without bottom-heat. 

8axlfrages as out flowers.— Occasional 
notes on the well-known London Pride (Saxi¬ 
frage umbrosa) recall the fact that it has 
been this season one of the most popular 
plants for small forecourt gardens in the 
suburbs, some very successful grouping with 
hardy Ferns being often in evidence. Spe¬ 
cially noticeable were slightly-raised clumps 
of the Saxifrage, with Scolopendriums and 
Nephrodiums intervening. The great wealth 
of flower furnished by established plants is 
also very acceptable in the home, charming 
effects being produced by a combination of 
this and a bunch of light, feathery Grass 
culled from roadside or meadow. There is 
no more pleasing flower of this description 
for vase work, unless, it may be, Heuchera 
sanguines. For small vases on a dark table 
or sideboard, S. Camposi or bifurcata can be 
used also in association with light, feathery 
Grasses. S. Camposi is a general favourite 
and a delightful edging plant. Apart from 
its flowers, the foliage always retains the 
dense habit and the very bright, fresh green 
shade.—E. B. 8 . 
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ROSES. 

ROSES ON OLD TREES. 

What magnificent objects Roses are on old 
trees—that is, when proper sorts are chosen 
and a little trouble is taken in planting 
them, as then they grow freely, and send 
their long shoots up and over every branch 
where they can find support. Any tree going 
into decay, or that is half dead or shabby, 
will do, as all that is w’anted is a support for 
the Roses. The way to give the Roses a good 
6 tart is to well break up the ground where 
they are to be planted, and to work in a 
heavy dressing of rotten manure. If, how- 


AMONG THE ROSES—JULY. 

‘ Although we had some frosts during May, 

I in the early part of June, and until the third 
j week, we had very warm weather, that 
brought on the Roses rapidly. I do not re- 
| member when they had a more promising ap¬ 
pearance so early in the season until the ex- 
| cessive heat and drought began to affect them. 
We experienced some remarkable changes in 
temperature during the month of June. On 
1 the 11th we had frost (3 degs. to 4 degs.), 
while only five days later the thermometer 
registered 126 degs. Almost throughout the 
warmer and dry weather we experienced 
north-easterly winds, and these are no benefit 
to any form of vegetation. In addition, we 


Roses on a tree-stump in Mr. Fremlin's garden at Wateringbury, Kent. 


ever, the soil is poor and bad, it is advisable 
to dig out a large hole and put in some fresh 
soil, as much depends on the way the Roses 
are treated at first and the attention they get 
at that time. Any of the hardy climbers are 
the best to use, and they look well when the 
colours are blended, such as Cheshunt Hybrid 
and Aimee Vibert, while Clematises and pale- 
coloured Roses make a fine contrast. 


Rose Perpetual Thalia.—May I add to the note 
upon this Rose, appearing on page 372? It has 
proved quite free from mildew with me, and is very 
easily rooted from cuttings. At present 1 have a 
bed. also a fairly long edging of cuttings put in 
during the autumn of 1900 and transplanted this 
spring. They are now one mass of flower and beauti¬ 
fully even iu every way. — P U 


were much plagued by insect foes, especially 
the grub and caterpillar. But in spite of all 
these drawbacks, I found the Roses come on 
remarkably well. Much harm was done by 
the high winds just previous to the welcome 
rains we have now enjoyed, but we are likely 
to have a good show this month, especially 
where artificial feeding and a free use of the 
hoe were combined. 

Persistent hand-picking has almost annihi¬ 
lated the maggot, and now the plants have 
been so well washed and cleansed naturally, 
we hope to keep the various foes more under 
control during the rest of the season. Some 
of the early bloomers were affected by green 
centres, from the inevitable check expe¬ 
rienced early iD June, aud these should have 


been already cut away. It is upon walls that 
I notice most harm from the extreme atmos¬ 
pheric changes this season. It would almost 
appear that this shelter was a drawback 
rather than an aid to the plants. Where 
mulching has not been done, it will be well 
to attend to it before so much of the rain 
evaporates. No artificial watering could pos¬ 
sibly do the same amount of good. The 
worst of watering is that we are fighting 
against a naturally dry atmosphere. With 
the coming prospect of young and soft growth 
we need be more on our guard against mil¬ 
dew’. Many recommend flowers of sulphur, 
but, good as it is, personally I detest to 6ee it 
scattered among the leafage and blooms. Of 
course, many apply it in a much 
neater way than others, but too 
many go over the bushes in a 
hurry, and scatter the sulphur 
broadcast directly mildew has 

f ained a firm holding. I do not 
ike this form of application. 
Mix a little extra sulphur with 
any weak insecticide, and apply 
with a syringe. It is more effec¬ 
tive and less unsightly, takng 
but very little longer to do. 
Cyllin soft-soap is not expen¬ 
sive, and will keep the foliage 
clear of this pest. Perhaps one 
of the very best plans is to spray 
with a solution of potassium sul¬ 
phide (or liver of sulphur). Use 
half an ounce to a gallon of soft 
water. It w’ill harm none of the 

r wth, and be most effective. 

larger quantity may be 
readily dissolved in a little hot 
w’ater, but one must be careful 
the proportion works out about 
correct w’hen diluting the mix¬ 
ture before spraying. 

It is towards the middle of 
this month that we get our best 
show of Wichuraiana Roses and 
such hybrid Polyanthae as 
Crimson and Blush Rambler, 
and I would particularly like to 
point out how much better these 
would look if we spent a little 
trouble in arranging the 
branches. I do not mean in a 
formal manner, but to avoid so 
much undue crowding at some 
parts of the plant, with the in¬ 
evitable consequence of a more 
or less unsightly mass. “W” 
(on page 355) hits the right note 
when he comments upon Mme. 
Hoste on its own roots. We do 
not sufficiently bear in mind the 
vast variety of soils and Roses, 
also how much they differ 'n 
quite close neighbourhoods. How, 
then, can any of us lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule as to wrlrch 
is the best form of growth? Let 
your own expereince, or that of 
some ob'iervant person in the 
district, be vour guide, and you 
will not go far wrong. 

_ V. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rose-leaves Injured (Rush- 
ford , E. Purnell , J. H. Wilson , 
Quebec , and Ernest Cannell ).— 
The Rose-leaves have been at¬ 
tacked by the grubs of one of 
the saw-flies. More than one 
species injures the leaves in 
this manner, but as no grubs w’ere pre¬ 
sent in either case, we cannot say which 
species has been the offender. If none 
of the grubs are now on the bushes, they 
have probably fallen to the ground, buried 
themselves, and become chrysalides. Remov¬ 
ing the soil to the depth of about 3 inches 
under the bushes would be the best thing to 
do. It should be burnt, buried deeply, or 
thrown where poultry can pick it over. In 
the meantime, you may syringe the plants 
with paraffin emulsion, or Quassia extract 
and soft-soap. In the autumn cut off any 
shoots that seem to be withered, os they may 
contain chrysalidee. 

Noisette Rose Aim6e Vibert.— As there 
have recently been complaints about the be- 
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haviour of this Hose, a few comments may part each of leaf-mould, peat, well-decayed 
help those in doubt. Few varieties vary and dried cow-manure, and silver-sand, 
more in growth, for one plant may only form Placed in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
a bush, while another will grow away in the 70 degs., but little water will be needed till 
most rampant manner. Some say there are the young shoots make their appearance, 
two distinct varieties, but after growing when the supply must be increased. In the 


several hundreds I have failed to prove this, _ 

as the extremes of growth are found in spite mind that they are natives of the tropics, 
of the most careful selection of buds. In and consequently a warm structure is neces- 
whatever form it may be grown, We have sary to their well-doing. When the pots get 


cultivation of Glorioeas it must be borne in 


whatever form it may be grown, We have sary to their well-doing. When the pots get 
few more perpetual-flowering Roses. Still, full of roots the plants are greatly benefited 
where one wisnes it to grow over an arch or by an occasional dose of liquid-manure. Star- 
porch, it is disappointing to have obtained vation is, we should say, the cause of your 
the dwarfer-habited variety. I am anxious lack of success, either from the plants tieing 
the vendor should not be blamed so much as is grown too cold or potted in a poor and un- 
often the case with these erratic growers, and suitable soil. In the winter, when quite dor- 
not a few of our climbing sports revert in this mant, the tubers must be kept quite dry, and 
way. Even William Allen Richardson, only the thermometer where they are should not 
recognised as a climber, will sometimes pro- at any time fall below 50 degs:] 
duce a few plants that never get away from Treatment of Plumbago cauenai*.-I have a 
'the ordinary dwarf state. Aim6e Vibert Plumbago capensls, which is growing up the wall at 
ecandene is the name generally given to the the back of the conservatory. It is planted in the 
stivm ooi* form a fare ***«*«£ V™ ? nd . ^ beginning of this 


recognised as a climber, will sometimes pro- at any time fall below 50 degs:] 
duce a few plants that never get away from Treatment of Plumbago cauenai*.-I have a 
'the ordinary dwarf state. Aim6e Vibert Plumbago capensls, which is growing up the wall at 
ecandene is the name generally given to the the back of the conservatory. It is planted in the 

. . , J ® . .. border, and was nrimed at the hpomnino of this 


» r” •. j.u _ooraer, ana was prunea at me oeginning or mis 

stronger form, and a few growers keep them MUon . lt ia maki E g very atr0 ng growth, and at the 
separate so far as possible. In 1906 or 1907 present time is in full bloom. The shoots are about 
M. Pernet gave us a golden-yellow form of 3 * eet l° n ?. and I hardly know what treatment to 

this Ross whirh i* idontiral in all but mlnitr give jt wifchout Injuring the plant, as it has filled all 
tnie nose, wmen is identical in all but colour. the 8pac<5 avaiJab i ef whjch igf r0U ghly, 12 feet by 

1 his is deep golden-yellow m the centre when io feet. Would you kindly help me out of the 
young, but rather loses its colour with age.— difficulty ?-Interebted. 

P. U. [After flowering the shoots may be thinned 

out and shortened back slightly, but the prin- 


- out ana snortenea DacK sngntty, but tne pnn- 

uunnnD as aaito cipal P art of the pruning should be left until 

induon rLANTo. the spring, just as the plant is starting into 

growth. The plant may then be cut back to 
INDIAN AZALEAS IN SUMMER. within three or four eyes of the old wood. It 

This flowering of them Azalea* in epring very sbo " ld be , ke P t fairI r dl T throu 8 h lh « wint « r 
much depends upon the treatment they re- at tne roots *J 

ceive in summer. The best place for Aza- Stephanotia-leavea turning yellow.—I will be 
Iaaa dnrino tb« fcimft nlan«d nnt-nf much obli S ed H you wil1 tell me the reason of the 

leas during tne time tney are placed out-of- enc |osed leaves of my StephanotiB turning yellow. It 

doors is in a parti ally shaded place. I do is a large plant, and stretches nearly the whole 


not like them to be altogether in the shade, 
as in such a position tne growth does not 
ripen so well as when they get a few hours’ 


length of a small stove, lt ie about four years old, 
and has always been very healthy. At the present 
moment it is full of flower, but the leaves are gradu- 


ripen so well as when they get a few hours ally becoming yellow, and, though the young shoots 
sun daily. Those plants which have flowered look healthy, the blossoms forming on them drop off. 
later must be kept in the greenhouse for some u P ,anted out.—M. M. 

time longer yet—in fact, until the flower-buds [The leaves of the Stephanotis in question 
are formed on the young growth. In a have been examined very closely, but no trace 
general way, this is not till the end of July, 
but no definite time can be stated, as much 


of disease can be detected thereon. Several 
reasons might be given which would tend to 


depends on the treatment they receive, but cause the leaves to turn yellow and drop off 
a distinction should always be made between prematurely. ' Being planted out, the condi- 
those which flowered early and the later ones, of the border would give rise to it; 

as if the early-bloomed plante are kept under cither the extreme of excessive moisture, or 
glass in a high temperature, they will begin ^ a ^ drought, would cause it. Is the soil 
to blossom in a very irregular manner in the dry und ®r the surface, while to all appearance 
autumn, so that when their proper time of to the outward eye? If so, that would 

flowering comes round, their effectiveness will ? aus ® the leaves to drop. Possibly the soil is 
be spoilt. Azaleas suffer a good deal some- a measure impoverished. That, too, would 
times through careless watering when they produce the same effect. If the drainage be 
are in the open air. Sometimes the roots are no ^ 8° 0< *> the roots would get sickly, and the 
saturated with moisture, and at others they flam ® results follow. Indifferent soil would 
are in need of it. When there is a prospect t® nd to the same end. The Stephanotis 
of continued wet weather, all small and thrives best in about equal parts of good loam 
medium-sized plants should be laid on their an d P® a t» with plenty of sand, which should 
sides for a few days, and large specimens k® ma d® quite firm. The application of an 
may, with care, be tilted over a little, so as to excessive amount of an artificial manure in 


may, with care, be tilted over a little, so as to 
cause the rain-water to drain away quicker. 
With regard to stimulants, I am quite aware 


itself would be sufficient to cause the same 
ill-effects; weak doses at fairly good inter- 


that the plants are benefited by them, eepe- va ^® during growth would do no harm (say, 
cially when making growth, or, for that mat- onc ® a week). A low temperature would 


ter, at any other time, if they are given judi- f aua ® *h® Stephanotis to cast its foliage; 
ciously in liquid) form ; but I have seen so ‘? W ?J *“ a 5, degs. in the winter is never de- 
much injury done to this class of plants by arable. Too much exposure to chilling winds 
frivincr the stimulants too strong that T do not or to the extreme of sunshine after dull 


giving the stimulants too strong that I do not or to tne extreme of sunshine after dull 
recommend them unless they are applied by weather would be injurious. The foliage 
someone who is familiar with their use. At did not show any trace of insect pests, 
all events it is better for the amateur to J« n g» ° n ™® other hand, unusually clean; 
allow his stock to depend on the soil in which this, therefore, could scarcely be the cause, 
they grow for the sustenance they require. a strong dose of any insecticide had 

Given a good, fibrous peat, and a fair propor- been applieaor severe sponging been ra¬ 
tion of sand mixed with it, and, further, sorted to. male growing, a night tempera- 
careful watering. Azaleas may be grown in tur ® ,? m degs. to 70 degs. at this sea- 
a successful manner without stimulants pro- J°“ would suit this plant well, the syringe 
vided other things be equally well attended ®® in 8 J[ ee V, «“P 1 oy®d at least once every 
to. t. day. Should the same thing continue, the 


rided other things be equally well attended *?« in 8 € “P lo y ed afc leaet once every 

;o . day. Should the same thing continue, the 

—- * stem should be closely examined; an injury 

KnTWC ANr> 77FP7-/FC thereon might have taken place which is not 

NOl Ao ArtD IlbPLIES. thus far detected. A rather hard pruning 

Glorloaaa.—Kindly tell me how to cultivate given now would possibly result in a late sum- 

i.Wnoa nf Hln.l/u. uni frnm InAla fliM. van., n° ... - - J - - - 


[Gloriosas start into growth in the spring, ma y b e sour or inert would help the plant.] 
continue during the summer, gradually go Diplacus oocclneus..— This is but a form 
to rest in the autumn, and pass the winter in of the Californian Diplacus glutinosus, a 
a dormant state. In February the tubers plant of a half-shrubby character, that bears 
should be shaken clear of the old soil and be throughout the summer a profusion of sal- 
repotted in some good compost, such as a / mon-buff flowers. It is nearly related to the 
mixture of three parts fibrous Josm to one / ftjTmtims—indeed, most botanical authorities 


include itin that genus—though in gardens it 
is generally known as Diplacus. In the 
variety coccineus the flowers are larger than 
those of the typical kind, and of a deep red 
colour, with a yellow throat and a narrow 
margin of the same tint. Kept fairly dry 
and safe from frost during the winter, then 
in early spring trimmed into shape, and as 
soon as the young 6hoots make their appear¬ 
ance, repotted into some good, moderately 
light compost, this Diplacus may be depended 
upon to give satisfaction. Not only is it 
useful for the greenhouse, but it will also 
flower well during the summer if planted out- 
of-doors. For this reason large specimens 
may sometimes be seen in the mixed beds of 
flowering subjects now so much in vogue. It 
is easily raised from cuttings, which should 
be made of the young growing shoots taken 
in epring, inserted into pots of sandy soil, 
and placed in a close propagating-case in a 
gentle heat.—X. 

Gladiolus Aokermanl for forcing.— This, 
as well as G. Colvillei albus, is invaluable 
for forcing, requiring but little heat, and 
being not only brilliant, but lasting well. 
Those who can afford a cold-frame, might, 
with advantage, plant G. Ackerman! therein 
during December or January. By ill’s 
means a supply of spikes is available for 
cutting in early June, fully a month before 
the bulbs planted in the open begin to 
bloom. Further, the spikes are cleaner, 
brighter, and of better quality, and they 
come at a time when, usually, that special 
kind of flower is appreciated. Those who 
have to send cut flowers to a distance, w 11 
find that this Gladiolus is a good traveller, 
and remains, when cut, in good condition for 
a considerable time. Should it be desired 
to have G. Ackermani and G. C. albus in 
bloom simultaneously, the former must be 
planted almost a month in advance of the 
white variety. The bulbs, if attended to until 
they are ripened off, are available over a 
number of years; and, while not absolutely 
necessary, the trouble of overhauling and 
replanting them occasionally is of distinct 
advantage to them. —Kbt. 

Plants bought In the street.— “ I am 
always losing my Ferns,” says a correspon¬ 
dent. “ I have bought a good many of the 
enclosed at different times, and it always dies 
aVay.” The Fern enclosed is Pteris tre- 
mula. This is a common trouble, not only 
with regard to the particular plant referred 
to, but with many others. The men who hawk 
Ferns and other plants about the streets earn 
a precarious living, and their profits are by 
no means large. They sell their stock 
cheaply, but people who want plants to live 
are foolish to purchase them in this way. 
How can they do expected to live? Plants 
brought to market in this way are kept in 
warm, comfortable houses until bought by 
the retail seller, and when exposed to the 
outside atmosphere they receive their death 
chill, and the buyers have only the satisfac¬ 
tion of carefully tending them to the grave. 
People should buy smaller plants, and grow 
them along for themselves. This €&me Pteris 
tremula is a very beautiful Fern, and is one 
of the very finest kinds of even this large 
family; and if one has a small fernery, the 
self-sown seeds will come up all over the 
place, and, if not reduced, will smother and 
kill every other Fern. These young seed¬ 
lings should be potted, and/ they will soon 
make presentable specimens. In repotting, 
always plant them a little deeper than before, 
otherwise they are apt to rise above the level 
of the soil, and thus become weak at the 
collar. 

Violets In pots.— When well managed, Violets In 
pots are useful. Often they are mismanaged, the 
flowers dying off. This arises from giving them too 
much heat. Of late years many growers have grown 
them in large pots. When the supply runs short, in 
frames, these are transferred to pits with slight 
warmth, given abundance of air, and kept close to 
the glass. I remember seeing a very fine lot, with 
abundance of bloom during the shortest days, at 
Hackwood Park. During the last two seasons a florist 
I know has had Violets on sale in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots during the last half of February and March. 
These were a mass of bloom, with ample foliage, and 
found a ready sale at Gd. per pot. Evidently these 
had been grown in clumps in good soil, three to five 
runners being put together when planted out in 
spring. When autumn came they were lifted and 

S otted, giving them cold treatment tilj the turn of 
tie days, when they were given a little warmth to 
bring out the flowers.—W e&t Stmuiftr. 
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leading growth of the plant. The severed 
pseudo-bulbs may be laid on a bed of fresh 
Sphagnum Moss in a hot propagating-case, 
and when they commence to break may be 
potted in the ordinary way. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE-GROWING FOR AMATEURS. 
Vines started steadily early in March were 
in flower during one of the finest spells of 
bright, sunny weather that I ever remember. 
The conditions prevailing during the time 
that the berries were setting were ideal, Mus¬ 
cats even setting very satisfactorily without 
much artificial aid. If amateur cultivators 
have duly thinned out the berries, the 
bunches will be compact and of good shape 
generally. The expert Grape grower can 
thin out the berries sufficiently while they 
are quite small, but the inexperienced culti¬ 
vator cannot be expected to do 60 . If he 
thins the berries at three times, the bunches 
will be more shapely than if he attempted to 
thin out all surplus berries at one time. 
Probably a few very small, seedless berries 
may be found in the bunches even now. If 
so, they should be very carefully removed. 
On no account must the other berries be 
rubbed, else the marks will remain through¬ 
out the season, and so 6poil the appearance 
of the bunches. In the case of late-keeping 
Grapes, such as Alicante and Gros Colman, 
every care must be taken to avoid leaving a 
single berry too many in the centre of the 
bunch, because there is always the possi¬ 
bility of any wedged berries in the centre de¬ 
caying, and affecting, in 6ome instances, the 
whole of the bunch. W 7 hen the berries are 
ripe and of full size, it is very difficult to see 
a decaying berry in the centre of the bunch. 

Grapes colouring.— The first berries of 
Black Hamburgh, grown under moderately 
cool conditions, will commence to colour 
during the third week in July, Madresfield 
Court during the fourth week of that month, 
Gros Maroc the first week in August, Appley 
Towers the second week in August, also Ali¬ 
cante and Gros Colman. Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria will commence to put on that lovely 
amber tint about August 20th. 

Feeding.— It is wise to feed the Vines 
freely directly the first berries show a little 
colour. Before this stage is reached, the 
berries have been “stoning.” During ston¬ 
ing the berries do not swell much, and so any 
undue forcing of the growth would be harm¬ 
ful. Directly colour comes, the flesh softens 
very perceptibly, and so judicious feeding 
helps matters very much. The borders must 
be examined, and if the soil is becoming dry, 
give a good soaking of clear water, then fol¬ 
low with another of well-diluted liquid- 
manure, and also apply approved artificial 
manures according to the directions given 
with each kind. Well-drained borders may 
be given liquid-manure every fortnight until 
the berries are coloured. A rather dry, 
buoyant atmosphere is conducive, to good 
colour. On fine days the ventilators should 
be opened wide both at the top and front of 
the house, and a little air must be admitted 
throughout the night. In very dull, rainy 
weather have the pipes warmed also, and 
where pot plants are growing in the vinery, 
water them early in the morning. 

Bourne Vale. 


STRAWBERRY-TIME. 

The Strawberry season so far has been 
favourable, because, to use a familiar phrase 
among salesmen, they “keep well.” Neither 
great heat nor continuous rain conduces to 
keeping. Drought, which has only been 
broken by thunder-storms in certain locali¬ 
ties, has apparently affected the whole area 
of the west and southern Strawberry fields 
and gardens. In some instances so severely 
has the drought been felt that the fruit is 
neither plentiful nor good. This, I have ob¬ 
served, has happened on heavy land, the sur¬ 
face of which dries and cracks quickly. On 
deep, friable soil Strawberries look better, 
and certainly there is a promise of a good 
succession, as well as a heavy yield. In the 
garden I find it absolutely necessary, whnt- 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM CYMBIDIOIDES. 

This species is distinct from ordinary Den- 
drobiums, as D. nobile, etc., especially in 
habit of growth, in which particular it most 
nearly resembles the Indian D. amplum and 
D. Coelogyne. This curious and rare species 
is now seldom seen in Orchid collections, 
and probably few Orchid growers at the pre¬ 
sent time would recognise it as being one of 
the Dendrobium family. The plant was first 
discovered in the early part of the last 
century on the wooded mountains of Salak in 
Java. It was introduced into this country 
about the year 1852, and since that time an 
occasional plant has appeared in importa¬ 


with soft, tepid water whenever the weather 
is favourable w'ill encourage the formation of 
strong flowering bulbs ; but while at rest in 
; the cooler division only sufficient water ia 
necessary to prevent excessive shrivelling. 
When newly-imported, the plant should at 
first be placed in crocks only, and kept in an 
intermediate temperature until growth is 
apparent, when the plant should be potted 
and placed in a more stimulating atmos¬ 
phere. Overpotting must be avoided, for if 
the roots get into a mass of sodden material 
they speedily decay, and the young growths, 
thus stopped prematurely, will start again, 
thin and weakly, and several years will 
elapse before strong-flowering plants can be 
obtained. The proper time to repot estab¬ 
lished plants is soon after growth com- 


Dendrobium cymbidioides. 


tions of other Orchids from the same region. 
The plant, when grown well, is very free- 
flowering, even a small specimen well 
bloomed ia very pretty and effective. The 
flowers are of medium size, sepals and petals 
creamy-white, changing to pale yellow before 
they fade, the lip much shorter than the 
sepals and petals, white with dark-purple 
linear markings near the base. 

To cultivate this Dendrobium successfully 
it requires to be placed in a warm and moist 
house when growing, selecting a position 
near to the roof-glass, where it can obtain a 
good light without actual sunshine; and 
when the pseudo-bulbs are fully grown it 
should be removed to a light, airy position 
in a Cattleya or intermediate temperature. 
While growth is being made it is necessary 
to afford the plant plenty of water at the 
root, and an occasional spraying overhead 


mences, when the new roots will readily 
enter and appreciate the freeh potting com¬ 
post. The best compost consists of Osmunda 
fibre, Polypodium fibre, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts, cutting these materials up 
roughly, and mixing them well together, add¬ 
ing sufficient small crocks to render the 
whole porous. Pot with moderate firmness, 
and for the first few weeks after potting, and 
until the young growths have commenced to 
send forth new’ roots, water must be applied 
with care, merely watering the compost just 
inside the edge of the pot. Such treatment 
will soon induce the new roots to penetrate 
the 9 oil and fix themselves to the inside of 
the pot, aud when they become plentiful the 
amount of water should be gradually in¬ 
creased. If the grower wdshes to increase 
the stock, several of the back bulbs may be 
removed, leaving about two to support the 
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ever the nature of the ground may be, to coat 
the surface early with strawy manure. The 
rain then washes it clean, and settles it in 
such a manner that evaporation is reduced to 
a minimum. In a season like the present, at 
any rate, it has proved of immense advan¬ 
tage. 

Wet though the summer and autumn 
of 1910 were—favourable, one would natu¬ 
rally infer, for obtaining strong early run¬ 
ners, the opposite was actually the case. But 
despite the undersized and weakly runners, 
they have, and are, doing far better than the 
most sanguine could expect. I have, at the 
time of writing, a bed of last year’s planting, 
the lines of plants of which in winter were 
scarcely visible, so diminished were the 
plants; but now a marked contrast appears, 
and there is quite a useful crop of good-sized 
berries swelling. It should, of course, be 
said these are not the every-day Royal Sove¬ 
reign, but Latest of All—old stock—Givon’s 
Prolific, and Dumbarton Castle, all three de¬ 
cidedly useful successors to the maincrop 
and early sorts. In many gardens of the 
present day there seems such a limitation of 
varieties, very many, according to my ob¬ 
servation, confining their stock strictly to 
Royal Sovereign. That this is a good Straw¬ 
berry—early, heavy, and constant in its crops 
—all must admit. There are others that do 
just as good service, bear as heavy crops, and 
certainly continue the supply when Sovereign 
is finished. Instances are not wanting where 
the favourite of bygone days, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, has been reinstated, because it has 
a deeper colour, richer flavour, and firmer 
flesh. It is true one has to study soil and 
kinds to get the fullest returns. For in¬ 
stance, Latest of All, Dr. Hogg, and British 
Queen are a trio of the best, given suitable 
soil and climatic conditions, but where the 
soil is light and dries quickly, neither of 
them succeeds, for their growth is thin, 
sickly, almost invariably spider-infested, and 
the resultant crops poor. Unless the soil 
can be so improved by cultivation as.to bring 
it within the range of these delicately con- 
stitutioned sorts, then the alternative of 
choosing stronger-growing varieties, such as 
Royal Sovereign, must be made. This year 
I have handsome fruits, full-flavoured and 
richly-coloured, of Laxton’s Reward, Leader, 
and Bedford Champion. Leader I grow only 
as an annual—that is to say, the plants are 
allowed to fruit once only, and are then de¬ 
stroyed after the necessary stock has been 
secured. In this way I get an early crop of 
very fine berries. All other sorts are given 
a two or three years* course, but no longer 
period is allowed. The practice of planting 
at least a portion of one*e stock every year, 
destroying an equal proportion, keeps up 
full-bearing healtny beds. Runners need to 
be layered, rooted, and finally planted with 
os little delay as possible when the object of 
the grower is that of procuring fruit at the 
earliest possible date. Narrow borders 
facing the south, under sheltering walls or 
fences, will provide ripe berries some days in 
advance of the open-air beds, and for this 
reason I make an annual practice of utilising 
any such space, treating the plants always as 
annuals—so-called—and alternating the crop 
with early Potatoes, Lettuces, Peas, and 
Radishes. This gives the ground a rest and 
change, and also allows of special cultural 
preparation. A north, or cool, border will 
extend the season under the same simple 
rule. Givon’s Prolific, The Bedford, and 
Latest of All extend the btrawberry season. 
The first-named I find it best to destroy after 
the second year, because older plants bear a 
heavy crop of small berries. 

It is a very good plan to have a set, 
or sets of plants from wnich to raise stock for 
planting. When this is not practicable, 
young beds that have given early crops can 
be drawn upon. Though the system of layer¬ 
ing into small pots is a good one, it does not 
follow that it ia the best m every case. If the 
strawy mulch is removed, and the runners 
gathered from two adjacent rows and laid in 
the open space between them, partially 
covered with fresh soil and short manure 
mixed together, there will soon be a quan¬ 
tity of rooted plantlets available for trans¬ 
ferring to chtmen sites, and the soonet this is 
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done, the better will be the prospect for the 
next fruiting season. Planks lifted from 
such simply-prepared beds carry a good ball 
of soil, and when transferred to new sites, 
the ground made firm, and daily watered, 
they quickly get established, and develop 
strong leaves and thrifty crowns. 

W. Strugnbll. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-trees not fruiting.—1 have several Pear- 
trees, planted several years, which never bear fruit. 
They are quite healthy in appearance, give plenty of 
leaves on branches about, at present, 12 inches to 
16 inches long, and never show blossom. Can you 
suggest the cause and cure?—C. M. 

[As the Pear-trees make such a great 
amount of growth and never flower, it is 
only too evident that the roots have got out 
of hand. Having been planted some con¬ 
siderable time they are, doubtless, too old 
to lift and transplant, so your best course 
would be to root-prune them about the 
middle of October next. One half only of 
the roots should be operated on at one time, 
doing the other half the following year, or 
miss one season if it is seen that the tree 
has suffered too great a check. When the 
trench is open for root-pruning, take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity to work under 
the ball and sever all roots striking down¬ 
wards. It is these roots which occasion 
ruxuriant growth and cause fruit-trees to be 
unfruitful.] 

Plum-tree not fruiting.—1 beg to enclose twig 
of Plum-tree, which seems diseased. What is the 
cause, and what the cure? It never bears, and has 
been planted for years.—C. M. 

[The curled and twisted condition of the 
foliage is due to an attack of the Plum-aphis 
(Aphis pruni). The foul condition of the 
underside of the leaves is the result of an 
infestation of the mealy Plum-aphis (Hya- 
lopterus pruni). There are also indications 
of the Plum-rust (Puccinia pruni) being pre¬ 
sent. The tree must be, altogether, in a 
very dirty condition, and drastic remed : es 
are needed to rid it of the fungus and its 
insect foes. For killing the aphis and 
rendering the foliage clean you cannot do 
better than syringe the tree most thoroughly 
with Quassia extract, using this at full 
strength. As the attack is so virulent, two 
applications will, in all probability, be ne¬ 
cessary. For the fungus, spray with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture as soon as the aphis has been 
got rid of. So far, these remedies apply to 
the present only. Winter-time being the 
best season of the year for the effectual 
cleansing of fruit-trees, you will, therefore, 
be well advised to spray tlje tree twice with 
caustic alkali solution, the first time Boon 
after the fall of the leaf, and the second at 
the end of January. Then syringe the tree 
with the aforesaid Quassia extract just 
before the flower-buds burst and again as 
soon as the fruit is set. Had you done so 
this season the foliage would not now be in 
its present deplorable state. In the absence 
of such necessary particulars as the nature 
of the soil, annual rate of growth made by 
the tree, and whether the fatter is a bush 
or standard in the open, or trained against 
a wall, we regret being unable to tell you 
why the tree fails to bear.] 

Apples falling.— My Apples are falling off in 
numbers through the ravages of a grub ae per en¬ 
closed specimen. The trees were in fine condition, 
and had a record crop after bloom had set. The 
trees were lime-washed last winter, and grease- 
banded. What should be done with fallen Apples, 
each of which has a grub inside? I burn them. I 
have also dressed the branches and affected parts 
with paraflln. (1) Is it the codlin-moth? (2) What 
should be done now? (3) Or in fall or winter, to pre¬ 
vent pest coming again, or is it from the dry 
weather?— E. Libbewood. 

[(1) Yes ; it is the larva of the codlin-molh 
with which the Apples sent are infested. 
According to reports, this pest is causing 
a great amount of damage this season. (2) 
Pick up and burn all fallen fruits without 
further delay. This will tend to lessen 
future attacks by destroying the larva which in 
many instances will still be present in them. 
It is also recommended that strips of canvas 
be fastened tightly round the stems of the 
trees to trap any of the maggots which, 
having escaped from the fallen fruite, are 
endeavouring to ascend the stems with a 
view to finding suitable creeks and crevices 


in which to spin cocoons, and so be in readi¬ 
ness to renew the attack another season. 
These strips or canvas bands should remain 
in position until autumn, when they may be 
removed and burnt. (3) Next autumn or 
winter relieve the stems and main branches 
of the trees of all loose bark by scraping 
them with a piece of hoop-iron, and then 
scrub or thoroughly spray them, as well as 
all other portions or the trees, with the 
caustic jdkali solution so frequently referred 
to in the columns of this journal. To make 
doubly sure, spray the trees twice—say in 
November and again at the end of January. 
Then in the spring spray the trees with 
Swift’s arsenate of lead, 4 ozs. to 10 gallons 
of water, directly the fruit has set. Th'.s 
wash being poisonous will kill the maggots 
before they have the opportunity to bore 
into the fruits, if it is only applied in good 
time. Spraying should take place as soon 
as the petals of the flowers have fallen. If 
deferred till the fruits begin to swell, spray¬ 
ing is of no avail.] 

Putting bags on fruit.— All present-day 
growers are agreed, says Le Revue, Horlicole, 
as to the necessity of this kind of protection 
for the choicer fruite, and the good results 
obtained from the practice, even in the case 
of fruits which are not liable to spot. It 
only remaine to say that it should be done 
betimee, and be preceded by a thorough ap¬ 
plication of sulphate. Indeed, in the case of 
varieties subject to spot, two applications of 
sulphate are recommended, at intervals of a 
few days, for the greater security of the 
fruit against the dissemination of the spores 
of the disease. The application of sulphate, 
however, ought not to be overdone, espe¬ 
cially in the case of Apples, or the result will 
be to form some slight greyish spots on-the 
skin, which by no means enhance the appear¬ 
ance of the finer fruits, says our contempo¬ 
rary. The corners of the bags should be cut, 
in order to give a little air and permit the 
evaporation of moisture. In tying, some 
flexible string or raffia may be used, but the 
best and quickest adjusted—for Pears espe¬ 
cially—is formed of a length of leaden wire 
in several turns. After gathering the fruit, 
the wire can be used another time, and a 
saving of time also is effected by its use. 
Bags for Grapes should be open at the bot¬ 
tom, and so contrived as not to come into 
contact with the Grapes. 

Bonne de Benguy Pear.— The Revue Hot. 
ticole gives a coloured plate of this fine Pear, 
and in a notice speaks of the Pear as possess¬ 
ing merits of the first order. It originated as 
a chance seedling found in a hedge at Cha¬ 
teau de Benguy, Sainte-Catherine de Fier- 
Bois (Indre et Loire), by M. Chivoit, who 
propagated it in 1875. At present this Pear 
is much grown in the Loire valley, from 
Orleans as far as Nantes, and especially in 
the Angers district. The tree is very 
vigorous and hardy, and withstands spring 
frosts well. The wood is stout, the bud large 
and well developed. The tree bears abun¬ 
dantly, and the fruit, which is handsome and 
shapely, is gold and russet in colour. It is 
altogether a first-rate Pear, melting, jnicy, 
sugary, and aromatic, in season from Octo¬ 
ber to January. Not the least of its merits 
is complete imperviousness to spot, as was 
proved last year, when, owing to long-con¬ 
tinued bad weather, so many other Pears 
were injured by the disease. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

The white-fly (Aleurodes vaporarlorum).— I en¬ 
close in a box a Cucumber-leaf and Tomato-leaf with 
a little white-fly on it. Could you give me the name 
of it and how to get rid of it? It has got on my 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes. 1 have fumigated with 
XL-A11 and syringed with Abol insecticide, but cannot 
get rid of it.— E. G. Saunders. 

[This is very troublesome to destroy. It 
may be killed by Tobacco-smoke, and as tlie 
insects are on the backs of the leaves it is 
very difficult to reach them in any other 
way. The plants may, however, be syringed 
with kerosene emulsion, Gishurst com¬ 
pound, Tobacco-water, or anv mild insecti¬ 
cide.] 

Garden pest* and friend*.— Writing of the 
former, there Is no end. Cannot some kind entomo¬ 
logist instruct us as to our friends? Birds and lady¬ 
birds being taken as read —West Worthing. 

Original fro-rri 
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BOOK8. 

“ HANDBOOK OF THE HARDY 
PRIMULA.”* 

If one has any fault to find with this in¬ 
teresting little book on the Primulas, it is be¬ 
cause of its brevity—a brevity which con¬ 
cerns not eparseness of description of leaf, 
or stem, or flower, but those fuller cultural 
details for which the amateur in alpine gar¬ 
dening to-day yearns so much. Indeed, in 
large degree the cultivation of the plants 
generally is restricted to Chapter I., which 
is also devoted to “mode of growth and 
utility,” the actual cultural details, apart 
from seeds and other methods of increase, 
being' comprised into a few words. This 
lack of precise information is an item of con¬ 
siderable weakness in a book wholly devoted 
to any gardening topic, and the author would 
have been well advised had he given under 
separate—and, therefore, easily-referred-to— 
headings 6uch important matters as “raising 
from seeds,” “planting,” and “division,” 
while under some such a heading as “Brief 
Cultural Details ” examples might well have 
been given of the different main groups for 
general guidance. 

The genus Primula so naturally divides it¬ 
self up into such groups as dwarf evergreen, 
tall deciduous, bog-loving, biennial, or those 
best so regarded, that the book, without 
greatly increasing its present four score 
pages, would have been made doubly in¬ 
teresting and far more valuable to the ordi¬ 
nary cultivator. The culture, however, 
apart from that given in a rather mixed way 
in Chapter I., savours too much of the inde¬ 
finite commonplaces of so many text books of 
the past and present, such remarks as easy of 
cultivation or some aspect or position being 
frequently noted. It is this indefiniteness or 
lack of detail, and which is but assuming that 
the amateur has very considerable know¬ 
ledge of the subject, that is the weak point 
of the book. In the case of P. capitata and 
P. Cockburniana, for example, no hint is 
forthcoming that these are best when re¬ 
garded as biennials, a similar remark apply¬ 
ing to P. sikkimensis, which we have not 
found to be “ most easily grown ” unless 
treated from the biennial standpoint, in con¬ 
junction with its bog-loving proclivities. It 
is the absence of such precise data that 
makes all the difference between success and 
failure. Primula scotica—incorrectly spelt 
with two “ t’s ”—I am surprised to find re¬ 
commended for a “light and well-drained 
soil, in a shaded position,” and would cer¬ 
tainly recommend the author to give it a cool, 
moist spot in preference. P. Sieboldi (p. 58) 
is said to be “ most effective when grown in 
pots in the cool greenhouse.” With this I 
entirely disagree. I have seen it in such 

laces, and know of its feeble beauty there. 

have seen it—and grown it abundantly, 
too—in the lightly-shaded bog bed out-of- 
doors, where, m the richest of soils—loam, 
leaf-mould, and manure in nearly equal 
parts—it flourishes like a weed, often reach¬ 
ing 2 feet high, and providing pictures of 
colour beauty and variety of which no other 
Primula group in April or early May is 
capable. I have written against the feeble 
use of these plants and their belittlement in 
the dry, highly-mounded beds of our public 
parks and gardens, and with equal sincerity 
do now deplore the relegation of this hand¬ 
some hardy plant to the greenhouse, where 
its good effect is as impossible as in a rockery 
of the commonplace order. I am quite at 
one with the author in saying that “ in spring 
and early summer nothing can possibly fill 
the place” of this plant, but its “place” is 
not the greenhouse. 

The genus Primula to-day, either by reason 
of its intrinsic beauty, variety, or the extent 
of its season of flowering, is not surpassed— 
probably unequalled—by any other hardy 
plant group, hence it is, to those who garden 
chiefly in the open air, of the highest import¬ 
ance. That there is—or should be—in such 

ardening a place for everything, few will 

eny. That that place should be the best 
place, bringing out all the finer attributes of 

*“ Handbook of the Hardy Primula,’’ by H. M. 
Paul. Guildford: Billing and Sons, Limited. 
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which the plant is capable, should be the aim 
of all. It is with that object that such books 
as the one now under review should be 
written, and it is in that spirit that these 
remarks are penned. Occasionally, as at 
page 63, the author is a little in error con¬ 
cerning Primula hybrids, as such artificially- 
raised hybrids as P. Arendsi, P. Briscoei, 
and the beautiful Lissadel kind prove. The 
species are arranged alphabetically, and the 
text rendered in a style denoting the sympa¬ 
thetic interest of the author. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


BIRDS. 

THE CANARY BREEDING SEASON. 
Canaries are now busily engaged in nesting, 
and the young birds are beginning to put in 
an appearance rapidly in places where the 
aviary is well sheltered so that the birds are 
warm. Last year was a very poor year 
amongst canary fanciers because of the pre¬ 
valence of disease in the shape of consump¬ 
tion, which makes its appearance every now 
and then, and carries off a large number of 
the young birds. It is very disappointing to 
have a nice aviary of canaries and to have 
the young ones all die off just after they 
become fledged. Of course, a great deal de¬ 
ends upon the manner in which the aviary 
as been cleansed out before the birds are 
allowed to occupy it for the breeding season. 
Any success in getting the young reared will 
largely depend upon a proper system of food 
ana upon not allowing too many pairs of 
old birds to occupy the aviaries. Later on 
the trouble will be to dispose of the young 
birds, so that the first instalment does not 
overcrowd the place and interfere with those 
which come later. 

With regard to feeding birds during the 
breeding season, it is important that, in ad¬ 
dition to the ordinary seed mixture supplied, 
the parent birds should have some one or 
other of the patent egg foods which will help 
them in rearing their young. There is plenty 
of good artificial foods on the market, but 
my experience is that it does not do to place 
too much reliance upon any one kind, but 
rather vary them from time to time, and 
carefully watch matters and see how the 
food appears to be suiting the young. The 
most important thing of all in the breeding 
season is to give the birds an ample supply 
of nice, fresh green food, changed twice a 
day at least. Groundsel and Chickweed, 
Watercress, Dandelions, Clover, and many 
other suitable green foods can be found in 
abundance at the present time. Be careful, 
also, to see that the water supply is kept 
constantly renewed, and no harm will be 
done by giving the parent birds a few drops 
of Parrish’s chemical food every few days by 
way of a tonic. See also to the grit supply. 
Common red sand is not sufficient. What 
is required is some very fine sharp flint 
grit, which is easily obtainable from bird 
shops, because that enables the food to be 
properly digested by the parent birds, and, 
after all, tne welfare of the young depends 
mainly upon the health and condition of 
their parents._ F. W. 

Food for parrot (E . M. (7.).—As a staple 
food, the mixed parrot-seed cannot be im¬ 
proved upon, but in addition you should give, 
about twice a week, a little Maize boiled in 
milk. The Maize should be freshly boiled 
and given cold, and care should be taken to 
eee that the milk used is quite sweet, and that 
no more than the bird will clear up in an 
hour or so is given. In addition, give also 
sweet biscuit, sound, ripe fruit, and Nuts in 
variety. Sugar and cake are best avoided, 
and too much sweet biscuit should not be 
given. A little bread may be given once a 
week. When warm weather comes, the bird 
should be allowed to wash frequently. The 
bird, which is evidently a ring-necked parra- 
keet, should have a roomy cage, and, of 
course, needs to be kept scrupulously clean. 
It should begin to talk when warm weather 
comes, and the only way to teach it is to 
talk to it very frequently, repeating simple 
sentences persistently. Keep the bird as 
tame as possible, and attend to its needs with 
the regularity of clockwork.— J. T. Bird. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The great summer show of the society, held 
this year at Olympia in lieu of that which 
throughout the reign of the late King 
Edward VII. made so fine a feature in the 
grounds of Holland House Park, has come 
and gone, and those of our readers who ex¬ 
pected great things have not been disap¬ 
pointed. Unique at Olympia, and absolutely 
so in horticulture of this or any other time, 
the show must be pronounced a great 
success, if, perforce, it had to be held in a 
building by no means ideal for such an 
event. To exhibitors and visitors alike the 
place and its environs were strange, while to 
representatives of the horticultural press, 
despite praiseworthy efforts on the part of 
the society and its ever-courteous and helpful 
officials, not a little time was lost in getting 
about the building. Of the great show itself, 
however, there was but one opinion, and that 
voted it a complete success. We have never, 
indeed, before seen an exhibition of this 
magnitude in a building capable of affording 
a panoramic view of tne whole and where 
brilliant cloud pictures of colour, beauty, 
and variety were to be seen on every hand, 
and the sight was as fascinating as unique. 
Such a scene, impossible under murky, 
colour-destroying canvas, is equally impos¬ 
sible of description now, though to those who 
for the first time saw and realised it, the 
sight will long remain. A conspicuous 
feature of the picture was the cloud-like 
masses of Larkspurs from Enfield, many 
thousands of spikes having been employed. 
For the rest we must refer our readers to 
the general report, of necessity greatly 
abridged owing to the giant proportions of 
the show. 

Hardy plants,— A« might have been ex¬ 
pected on an occasion of this kind, the hardy 

f tlants, in their many and varying aspects, 
argely predominated, and, indeed, they were 
seen in great abundance in every direction. 
In the main, however, the methods of ex¬ 
hibiting them divide themselves readily into 
two groups—viz., the rock and water gar¬ 
dens and the cut flowers—and both were seen 
in considerable numbers. Taking the 
Rook and water gardens first, we were 
confronted, on entering the spacious annexe, 
by the Japanese garden arranged by Messrs. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W., the ex¬ 
hibit being much the largest in the show, 
and, occupying a central position, commanded 
attention at once. To say that the arrange¬ 
ment of the garden, with its lakes and 
streams, lanterns, hoary with age, Bamboos, 
Lilies, Irises, dwarf trees, and the like, was 
complete in every detail would be but to do 
the barest justice to a work of art that must 
have necessitated great study and expense 
and many weeks of preparation. As an ex¬ 
hibit of this kind the arrangement was 
unique, eclipsing in size and detail anything 
similar the firm has attempted at the Temple 
Shows in the past. The natural disposition 
of the shrub and plant groups was a matter 
of general comment, good use being made of 
Iris laevigata (I. Koempferi), Hydrangeas, 
Lilies, the rare Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys 
verticillata) in unique examples of 15 feet or 
more high, Wistarias, Bamboos, and others. 
On every hand, indeed, were seen the flower¬ 
ing plants and trees of Japan, some in native 
garb, as the dwarfed trees, others among 
those already named bearing the evidences 
of western cultivation, if not, indeed, western 
civilisation. Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley, displayed an excellent rock garden ex¬ 
hibit, arrangiqg a numerous company of 
plants in free colonies and groups. Among 
the many plants shown were Gypsophila 
prostrata rosea, Sedum Maweanum* (yellow), 
very distinct), Alstrcemeria revoluta (orange), 
Primula capitata, together with Campanulas, 
Thymes, Genistas, Erigerons, and Potentilla 
Miss Willmott. In the midst, a finely-exe¬ 
cuted summer-house had been installed, such 
climbers as Vitis laciniata, Hedera dentata 
aurea, and Clematis Ville de Lyon being 
noted around. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, were responsible for a rock and 
water garden of considerable size, the ar¬ 
rangement occupying some 1,200 square feet. 
Needless to say, some very charming plant 
groups were effectively arranged, as, for 
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example, Erytheea diffusa (in pink), Vero¬ 
nica pimelioidee (a dwarf, shrubby kind in 
deep Dlue), V. Bidwilli (white), several spe¬ 
cies of (Enothera (in white and yellow), to¬ 
gether with alpine Poppies, Hypericums, 
Edelweiss, Cobweb Houseleeks, and a host 
of other plants far too numerous to mention. 
Hardy Ferns, too, were quite a feature. 
From Christchurch Mr. Maurice Prichard 
brought the material for a singularly effec¬ 
tive water garden group, arranged chiefly 
with plants of Japanese origin. The massed 
beds of Iris laevigata were a great success in 
their greatly varied and beautiful shades, 
and next to them we give prominence to 
Spiraea palmata, an ideal plant, rich in colour 
beauty, effect, and garden possibilities. Here 
it was finely displayed, its worth apparent. 
Water Lilies occupied the ponds. Thalic- 
trums, Gunneras, Funkias, and Spiraeas were 
around, and, with Bamboos and a rare as¬ 
sembly of other plants, a very suggestive 
piece of -work was arranged. Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, were respon¬ 
sible for a remarkable combination of ter¬ 
race, wall, and wall garden, in conjuction 
with lawn and flower borders' The idea 
embodied an approach by stone steps and 
semi-circular paths to the main terrace gar¬ 
den, below which was seen a delightfully- 
planned retaining wall, prettily furnished 
with plants. Encompassed by Conifers, the 
main borders were occupied by Eremuri, 
Delphiniums, Liliura candidum, L. testa- 
ceum, L. Golden Gleam, L. myriophyllum, 
Iris mon-aurea, and such-like plants. Pent- 
stemon spectabilis, Centaurea ruthenica, 
Orchis foliosa, and other plants in handsome 
groups, were all remarked. Tropteolum spe- 
ciosum, rambling amid dark Cypresses, was 
quite a happy idea, and with Edelweiss, 
alpine Pinks, and other plants on the walls, 
a very natural piece of work was displayed. 
Quite one of the most welcome subjects was 
Calendula nana compacta, a deep-coloured 
variety, arranged in large groups. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., were 
also responsible for a fine setting of hardy 
plants in groups in the annexe. Banks and 
borders, together with water garden scenes, 
were the order of the day, and to make up an 
effective whole such things as Lilium Henryi, 
L. giganteum, L. auratum platyphyllum, L. 
euperbum, L. Carolinianum, Iris Krempferi 
(a really fine lot), Meconopsis Wallichi, As- 
tilbes of sorts, Aster Mesa grandiflora (a 
pretty rayed flower of rich violet colour), Ere¬ 
muri, and Gunneras were freely employed. 
Thalictrum dipteroearpum was also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, also had a rock and water garden, with 
herbaceous border arrangement, and here, 
too, numerous plants were skilfully disposed. 
Campanula tyroliensis, a rather large-grow¬ 
ing C. pusilla, with horizontally-inclined 
flowers, was good, while Pinus Montezuma 
and Carpenteria californica were remarked 
among shrubs. The group was full of plants 
and teeming with interest. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, surpassed all their 
previous efforts in rock and water gardening, 
their exhibit being tastefully arranged, and 
-well and freely planted with choice subjects. 
Some noteworthy plants included Sedum pul- 
ehellum, nice colonies of Edelweiss, Dianthus 
graniticus, Erodium corsicum, many choice 
Lilies, with Rushes, Bullruslies, Bamboos, 
and the like about the water portion. Messrs. 
Heath and Son, Cheltenham, had a well- 
arranged rockery exhibit, on which were seen 
Campanula punctata, Meconopsis Wallichi, 
Primula Littoniana, Edelweiss, and other 
plants. Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
also set up an exhibit of rockworlc, showing 
very finely such things as Nierembergia rivu- 
laris, Potentilla Miss Willmott, Thymes, 
Campanula G. F. Wilson, C. pulla, and a 
great mass of the lovely Campanula pusilla 
Miss Willmott, which gives a fine sheet of 

S ale blue flowers. Potentilla nitida alba, a 
elightful plant, with silvery leaves, was very 
beautiful. Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley, ar¬ 
ranged on rockery a very pretty and in¬ 
teresting lot of things, notably jEthionema 
christosurn, Aster Mesa granaiflora, Geum 
rheticum (a good clear yellow), Artemisia 
frigida, with Erythraea diffusa, Erodiums, 
Edelweiss, and other interesting or beautiful 
plants. The Craven^Hardy Plant Nursery, 
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Clapham, Lancaster, arranged quite a num¬ 
ber of choice and rare plants, in conjuction 
with a moraine garden. Of much beauty and 
interest were Silene pusilla, a veritable minia¬ 
ture, Campanula csespitosa pallida, a rare 
and fascinating plant, with pale blue flowers, 
C. Zoysi, C. speciosa (large erect bells of 
pale blue),' Saxifraga cassia, and S. aizoides 
aurantiaca, all of which were 6een amid 
natural surroundings. 

Hardy out flowers.— In the cut flower sec¬ 
tion of hardy plants, Mr. Amos Perry, En¬ 
field, scored a success with Larkspurs, occu¬ 
pying some 3,000 square feet with these, in 
company with choice hardy Ferns. The 
former were set up. in huge masses, the 
effect at a short distance being superb. Of 
those noted, Gilbert (very dark), Geneva (pale 
blue), Devonshire Cream, Amos Perry 
(mauve), Carmen (extra dark, and a fine tall 
grower), Duke of Connaught (royal blue, 
white eye), and Dragon-fly were the best. A 
large selection of seedlings was also set up. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, also 
had a rich display of Delphiniums, one of 
the more remarkable being the royal purple, 
white-eyed Rev. E. Lascelles. Messrs. Lilley, 
Guernsey, had early Gladioli and Japanese 
Irises. Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, had a 
fine display of Canterbury Bells, the strain 
being of much excellence and great variety. 
Rich and Co., Bath, had a general collection 
of hardy plants. Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, S.E., had a euperb collection of 
herbaceous Phloxes, the pot-groiwn plants 
being of great merit, Elizabeth Campbell 
(soft pink), Selma (light rose), Meteor (rose- 
pink), Frau Antoine Buchner (white), and 
G. A. Strohlein (scarlet) beingremarked in an 
excellent lot. Mr. James Box, Lindfield, 
Sussex, had a fine lot of early Gladioli, Sweet 
Peas, Larkspurs, Irises, and some showy 
Verbascums. From Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, came a most interesting gathering of 
alpines and shrubs, of which Erica cinerea, 
E. codonodes, Allium narcissiflorum, Pri¬ 
mula Littoniana, Acantholimon venuetum, 
Primula suffruticosa, a rare plant, with 
many Lilies, were noted. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons showed a great variety of Larkspurs, 
together with a choice lot of Lilies, hybrid 
Lupins, early Gladioli, and the like. Messrs. 
Whitelegge and Page, Chielehurst, staged a 
showy bank of hardy flowers. Mr. R. C. Not- 
cutt set up Roses and hardy flowers, both in 
great variety. Among a large number of 
other firms who brought big gatherings of 
hardy flowers, mention must be made of 
Jackman and Son, Woking; Messrs. Kelway 
and Sons, Langport, who staged a fine lot 
of Larkspurs ; Mr. Howard Crane, Highgate, 
who arranged a hundred or so pans of Vio¬ 
lettas and Tufted Pansies in delightful 
fashion. Superb masses of Phloxes from 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton and Birming¬ 
ham, were also noteworthy, while many other 
firms well known in the hardy plant world 
brought of their choicest and nest. 

8weet Peas.— In the heyday of their 
beauty, it was but fitting that these popular 
flowers should be abundantly and well shown. 
Indeed, we have never seen them in greater 
numbers or beauty, or more finely displayed. 
Quite in the front rank came Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, who set up some 200 
vases in about half that number of sorts. As 
a central feature, huge pillars were arranged, 
and here we saw Doris Usher (salmon), 
Southcote Beauty (pale pink), The King (rich 
vermilion-scarlet), Sutton’s Queen (exquisite 
in pink and cream), Royal Rose, Mrs. Hard- 
castle Sykes, and others. Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh and Mark’s Tey, also 
had an imposing array in pillared stands and 
vases. Mrs. Heslington (lavender-mauve of 
the finest type), Red Star, Mrs. Cuthberteon 
(rose-pink and white), Melba (lovely salmon), 
May Campbell (cream and carmine), Dobbie’s 
Cream, and Lady Knox (cream and buff) are 
a selection from a superb lot. Messrs. Car¬ 
ter Page, London Wall, T. Jones and Sons, 
Shrewsbury, J. Box, Lindfield, Messrs. 
Breadmore, Winchester, and E. W. King and 
Co., Coggeshall, Essex, were other large ex¬ 
hibitors of these flowers. 

Flne-foliaged plants.— So rarely do flne- 
foliaged plants come to the front in these 
days, and so rarely are they seen in such per¬ 


fection, that we have no hesitation in direct¬ 
ing attention to them. The finest group was 
that from Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, who in plant cultivation of 
this sort are past masters. With giant Palms 
in the. background, and having for a central 
figure the remarkable Cocoloba pubeecens, 
there was worked around a great variety of 
smaller Palms, Dracaenas, Crotons, Aralias, 
and the like. Bold group3 of Begonia coral- 
lina and B. Bowringiana were remarked, 
splendid examples of Dracaena Goldiana, D. 
Sanderiana, D. Victoria, and D. Godseffiana 
were noted, while Alocasias, Pitcher Plants, 
Kalanchoe flammea, Crotons, Cannas, Disae, 
and Cattleyas all entered into an arrangement 
which bore the hallmark of quality and high- 
class cultivation from end to end. Another 
magnificent group w r as that arranged by Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, and here, too, a 
large array of plants in many respects simi¬ 
lar to the above, and most effectively ar¬ 
ranged, was seen to advantage. 

Ferns.— The remarkable Fern group 
brought from Edmonton by Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, and which received the 
highest honours of the occasion—viz., the 
Coronation Cup—elicited the greatest praise, 
since not only was the award made to a group 
that richly deserved special recognition, but 
to a collection of plants which, for cultural 
excellence and good staging, left nothing to 
be desired. We would fain linger among the 
many kinds shown, but space precludes our 
giving them in detail, while the high honour 
conferred requires nothing to add to its im¬ 
portance. Messrs. E. G. Hill and Sons, of 
Edmonton, also brought greenhouse and 
stove Ferns, and those who have seen this 
firm’s groups at Vincent-square from time to 
time will not need any reminder as to the 
excellence or variety of their plants. 

R 0868 . —These naturally were very fine, 
and quite a large number of firms made the 
occasion one for special effort, the Olympia 
Cup going to Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, 
Waltham Cross, for a really handsome lot. 
Happily, too, this fine exhibit was arranged 
in the cooler quarters of the annexe, the 
plants and flowers remaining fresh and good 
a much longer time in consequence. The 
Lyon Rose w ? as a great feature, while Frances 
Charters Seton, of rosy-red colouring and 
deliciously fragrant, was one of the novelties 
of the day, gaining an award of merit. Ram¬ 
blers abounded everywhere. Hobbies, 
Limited, also had a fine exhibit in the an¬ 
nexe, and arranged a spacious avenue, which 
was delightful in conception and pleasingly 
carried into effect. Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had many beauti¬ 
ful things, as Rubin, Goldfinch, Lady 
Godiva, Mme. Segond Weber, and American 
Pillar. Other exhibitors of excellent groups 
of Roses included Mr. Prince, Oxford, 
Messrs. Mount and Sons, Canterbury, King’s 
Acre, Hereford, Hugh Dickson, Belfast, 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Old Rose Gar¬ 
dens, Colchester, and F. Cant and Co., 
Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colchester. 

Begonias were magnificently shown by 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, Middle¬ 
sex, and Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
Bath, the former staging Lady Curzon 
(pearly-pink), Thos. Rooney (white), Capt. 
Lafone (rose-pink), Sydney Strover (salmon), 
Mrs. Andrew Tweedie (cream), Lord Dal- 
meny (orange), and Lord Ebury (rose-scarlet). 
The frilled varieties were also very fine. 

In addition, there were many superb 
gatherings of Carnations, Orchids, fruit 
trees in pots, Melons, vegetables, and the 
like, to say nothing of a variety of miscel¬ 
laneous exhibits and others of Ivies, Acers, 
and shrubs, each playing a part to the mak¬ 
ing of a record display, an event in horticul¬ 
ture the like of which neither the society 
nor the country has ever seen before. In 
saying this much, we are not unmindful of 
the inadequacy of this report, but, owing to 
the magnitude of the show, we are precluded 
from a mention of many things even by name. 

We will refer to the fruit and vegetable 
exhibits in our next issue. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 
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HINT8 FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden. —The rains have already 
wrought a wonderful change in the garden. 
Budding may be done now, as the bark will 
run freely. Do the standard Briere first, as 
the dwarf stocks may be done if the weather 
becomes dry again. Moist bark can generally 
be found by removing a little soil from the 
collar, and the lower the buds are inserted 
the better. There is a good deal in the way 
of propagating which may be done now or 
shortly. Pinks may be increased from 
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Pinks were U6ed freely as edgings and in 
masses. Besides their beauty and fragrance 
in the summer, the glaucous-tinted foliage in 
a mass was appreciated in the dull season. 
Just now there are two Boses very conspi¬ 
cuous—Frau Karl Druschki as a white and 
Gruss an Teplitz as a red, planted a dozen of 
each in a group, and brightening the garden. 
1 am not thinking so much of exhibition 
flowers as brightness. There is, of course, 
plenty of good Boses that are suitable for 
massing, and which are more fragrant. 
Clumps of Madonna Lilies are very attractive 
now where free from disease. It is always 
wise to give a spraying to both Lilies and 
Hollyhocks before the fungus appears. It is 
easier to prevent than to cure, and this ap¬ 
plies to all forme of disease and insect 
attacks. Do not forget to sow Wallflowers, 
Pansies, and Canterbury Bells. 

Fruit .garden.— The rains have been very 
beneficial in washing the trees and supplying 
moisture to the roots, as fruits in some in¬ 
stances were falling from drought. The 
thinning and shortening of the young wood 
of stone fruits are receiving attention, and 
where there is room to lay in young wood, 
healthy shoots should be left. Crowded spurs 
should be thinned. Pears and Apples may be 
left a little longer, though when not cut back 
too hard there is not much late growth to ex¬ 
cite the back buds. A tree that is carrying 
a fair crop of ‘fruit does not make so much 
wood as one that is comparatively barren. 
Apples and Plums should be thinned where 
the crop is heavy. This is the only way to 
ensure a crop annually of good fruit, and the 
time is coming when fruit-growing will not 
pay in any other way. The young wood of 
Grape-Vines in the open air should be 
thinned, and the bearing shoots stopped at 
the second leaf. The only way to obtain a 
crop of Figs is to plant on stations, and keep 
control of the roots, giving the necessary 
nourishment on the surface. Lose no time 
in preparing the ground fqr Strawberries, 
which includes also securing the necessary 
stock of rooted runners. 

Vegetable garden.— The rains have been ' 
very beneficial to Potatoes and other crops 
of vegetables. Early Potatoes may now be 
lifted, and the ground lightly top-dressed 
with a mixture of soot, salt, and superphos¬ 
phate, and planted with another suitable 
crop, such as Turnips, late Broccoli, Dwarf 
French Beans, Cauliflowers, Celery, Endive, 
Lettuces, or anything likely to be in demand. 
If the weather comes dry again, late Peas 
and Scarlet Bunners must be mulched and 
watered. If there is any scarcity of manure, 
short Grass or half-decayed rubbish will be 
useful, or, if nothing better can be done, 
keep an inch or two of loose soil on the sur¬ 
face as a mulch, to check the escape of the 
moisture. Liquid-manure will be valuable 
now to all crops where the land is poor. Salt 
will be useful on porous land. Better cease 
to cut Asparagus now. Cutting should cease 
on weak beds in June. Sow second early 
Peas; Turnip or French Breakfast Badishes 
sow on cool, rich land every ten days or so. 
Cut Vegetable Marrows when large enough 
for use. Mulch round the plants with stable- 
manure. 

Conservatory. —A lower temperature has 
made a less demand upon the water supply, 
both at the roots and also in the atmosphere. 
Still there is the same necessity for watchful- 
ness, and if movable shades are used, shading 
wiU be less urgent. There will be no scar¬ 
city of flowering plants, and the plants which 
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are fading should be removed, and others 
introduced to fill up. Lilies are abundant 
now, and they look best when arranged thinly 
over graceful Ferns or fine-foliaged plants. 
Begonias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums are very bright just now. Stocks in 
pots of the East Lothian type are very sweet. 
Kalosanthes coccinea is very bright, though 
rather stiff in habit. Show and fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums will be placed outside to ripen, and 
later on be cut Sack, and cuttings taken to 
raise young stock. This type of Pelargonium 
is not so popular as it was. The grand speci¬ 
mens we saw at the shows years ago have 
disappeared, and they are not common in the 
market. They will come back again in due 
time, when fashion changes. Balsams and 
Cockscombs used to be well grown, and they 
are useful at this season and later. Celosias 
or the feathery Cockscomb, when well grown, 
are useful, as they are light and graceful, and 
last well. Carnations are very good now. 
Calceolarias are good in a cool, shady house. 
Seeds should be sown shortly. 

8tOV6.— If the thermometer does not fall 
below 60 degs. at night, very little fire-heat 
will be required, and during bright, sunny 
weather the ventilation may be free, and a 
little air may be left on at night to harden 
the foliage. Fine-foliaged plants, such as 
Crotons, Dracaenas, and Caladiums, must not 
be heavily shaded. If the plants are at all 
crowded, a few of the hardiest things may be 
taken to the conservatory, and young plants 
growing on for table decoration may be taken 
to a low pit and kept near the glass, shaded 
if necessary. If any insects, such as thrips 
or green-fly, are present, use the vaporiser, 
or spray with diluted nicotine. There is some 
economy in using the sprayer if only a plant 
or two is attacked. Shift on young winter¬ 
flowering stuff rooted in thumbs. 

Ripening Peaches.— When the fruit begins 
to ripen and put on colour, the ventilation 
must be as perfect as possible, and if there is 
no red-spider on the foliage, syringing may 
be discontinued, but not otherwise. On dry, 
hot soils, red.*spider is often troublesome! 
though it is comparatively easy to keep it out 
of glass-houses if moisture enough is used 
through the growing season. But when the 
fruits begin to ripen, if much water is given, 
especially to the roots, the flavour will be 
spoilt. The flavour of an overwatered Peach 
when approaching maturity is not better than 
a good Turnip, and pretty well the same thing 
happens if the foliage has been stripped bare 
or green matter by red-spider. Every expe¬ 
rienced gardener knows this, and prepares tor 
it m time. 

Late vinery. —Even in cool-houses the 
Grapes will be thinned and swelling rapidly 
now, and if the roots are in a well-drained 
medium, liberal feeding with liquid-manure 
may be done now. Those who are in doubt 
what stimulant to use may obtain a specially 
prepared Vine-manure from the horticultural 
chemist, which is quite trustworthy and suit- 
abie, and may be given in the water, 1 oz. to 
the gallon, when water is required. See that 
ali the laterals are properly tied down, so 
that no foliage touches the glass to conve 
the condensed moisture down among 4T 
Grapes later on, when they are ripening. ' JUi 
vineries should be kept in a good state -of 
repair. 

; Extension training for Vines.— The^e is no 
doubt this is the right system to adopt, if car¬ 
ried out on the principle of permitting the 
survival of the strongest. If a Tine in a 
house does better than its neighbour, pull 


skin of the fruits tightens, and a little later, 
when more water is given, the fruits crack 
and the value is considerably reduced—in 
fact, cracked fruits have very little value 
except for immediate use. They have no 
value in the market. Another important 
matter now is never to have the houses quite 
closed. Less air may be given at night, but 
the plants in a close house are very likely to 
be diseased, and that means expense in spray¬ 
ing and loss in the value of the crop. In a 
well-ventilated house there is not much 
disease. 

Melons. —Melons do best in rather heavy 
loam, made firm. Basic slag, a couple of 
pourtds or so in a bushel of soil, will be a 
great help, and when the fruits are swelling 
something more stimulating may be given. A 
mixture of potash and nitrate of soda will be 
suitable ; two parts of potash to one of nitrate 
will be the right proportion. Early ventila¬ 
tion is necessary to ensure perfect health, 
but the ventilation need not be in excess. A 
crack along the ridge early in the morning 
will change the atmosphere sufficiently for 
the time, to be increased as the sun gains 
power. Keep the foliage hard and heidthy, 
and the red-spider will give no trouble, and 
there will be no canker or fungi. In water¬ 
ing, avoid the main stems. 

Work for frames.— There is not likely to 
be many vacant places now, as so much can 
be done with them, but one might be reserved 
for young Tree-Carnations, the lights to be 
removed when the plants are well established. 
By-and-bye frames will be wanted for winter- 
flowering Begonias, Poinsettias, Primulas, 
and Cinerarias, but perhaps some of the 
Melon-beds can be cleared for them in time. 

E. Hobday. 
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tne weakling up and encourage the one doing 
the best work to extend. This will still fur¬ 


ther lead to better results. The enmeYrTn- 
ciple may with advantage be carried out with 
other fruit-trees. Beferring again to Vines, 
very close stooping of the young growth may 
somet.mes do harm, always supposing there is 
room for the foliage to develop, but it is un¬ 
wise to permit the young leaves to encroach 
upon the older foliage on the main rods, as 
the older, well-developed foliage will do the 
best work, and it is the best of everything 
that is wanted. e 

Tomatoes under glass.— Steady, regular 
treatment in the matter of watering is neces¬ 
sary now. If permitted to get too dry, the 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 17th .—There is a good deal of pegging 
and staking to do now, which it would be 
unwise to neglect. The bark works well now, 
and the budding of Boses and other plants is 
being done, standard Briers being attended 
to first. Dwarfs may be done later. If at 
any time the bark does not work freely, if the 
matter is urgent, a good soaking of water 
will loosen the bark. 

July 18th. —Summer-pruning wall and 
other trained trees is now receiving attention, 
stone fruits being done first. The young 
wood of bush fruits will also be thinned, ana 
the young canes of Baspberries reduced to 
four or so. Autumn-bearing Baspberries 
have been supported with stakes, to keep 
them nearly erect. Vines and Figs on walls 
have been thinned and trained. 

July 7P/A.—Recently-planted young stuff 
in biennials and perennials is kept moist till 
the roots get to work. There comes a time 
when these things must be transplanted and 
watered if necessary. We generally give the 
ground a watering the previous evening, and 
transplant in the morning. Shade, if avail¬ 
able, is beneficial. Branches cut from trees 
will answer the purpose. 

July 20th.—A good sowing of Turnips will 
b made now or shortly. Hardy Lettuces 
also are being sown in larger quantities. We 
cannot do without the Old Bath or Brown Coe 
for autumn and winter. More Celery- 

trenches are being made, and the plants set 
out, watered, and shaded. Early rows have 
been earthed up. The early rows are ready 
for use. 

July 21st .—We are still looking over the 
heavily-cropped fruit-trees. Early Apples 
are ready for use, and the thinnings are 
taken to the kitchen. Late Pears and Apples 
are thinned where crowded, giving special at¬ 
tention to smaller and deformed fruits. As 
far as possible we are helping the trees with 
manures, liquid and solid, special attention 
being given to the trees on dwarfing stocks. 

July 22nd .—Tomatoes in cold-houses are 
bearing very freely. Sunrise is setting and 
bearing well. Air is left on all night, and 
side shoots removed promptly. A special 
Tomato-manure is used in the water where it 
has not been possible to mulch. Gave a last 
look round to late Grapes, to relieve any 
tight places in the berries, but there is not 
much of this work to do. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


been better done three months ago. A suitable com- 

E ost may be formed of good yellow loam, lightened 
y some broken brick rubble, leaf-mould, and sand. 
The plants may be shaken clear of the old soil and be 


must be guarded against, and it is very probable, in 
some cases at least, that the plants may, with nd- 


Queations. — Queries and answers are in - 1 'lie pl^ts m^ be shaken clear or tne oiu soil a var monstrosa, syn. »uiu»u«m. - 

^ « * # xl •/ repotted in sonit clean, well-drained pots. u\crpoviiiig _ iinrkrr —Thp Coat's Beard (Suircea aruncua)* 

serted tn Gardening free of charge tf corres - m J st ^ guarded aga inst, and it is very probable, in Bcar<1 -^ pa ' u ” cua; - 

pondents follow these rules: All communications gomo cases at least, that the plants may, with nd- acun 7 inat u“. 3 p 0 tenti 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper vantage, be into » '^ aller Fn ^LSn“ maJ te Meadia.—//.-The 1 

only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, encouragi^f to grow freely during the spring and early “‘“uS/t/T-A’ poo r C foi 
17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters BU rnmcr by keeping them somewhat warm and moist, • form of 

on business should be sent to the Publisher. The then as summer advances tl.ey should have plenty J^’an Bell, which c; 
name.and address of the sender are required in of air .nd i'-Vr-E 

addition to anv designation he may desire to be flower during the winter months, when a temperature cvDress Snun 

used in the paper. When more than one query M ot 60 dess, to 55 dess. I, wcMMry for the develop- • st^untonia la 

sent each should been a separate piece of paper. A. rS ure" bcinaTbout «'3£. !n a, l™ n cr h tSJ 


names Or PIAnts and fbuxts. 

Name, of plants.—J. Widdovsfield .—Rosa Indies, 
var. monstrosa, syn. R. viridiflora. See note.- 


- M. llearn.—1, Campanula grandis; 2, Pentstemon 

acuminatus; 3, Potentilla formosa; 4, Dodecatheoii 


used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 


vantage, be put into a smaller pot than that in __h.tl T l,e " DarkM^in (Verbascum 

which they are now growing. Epiphylli.ms may be JJ “ m) _ - J{ . T . Codd.-Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.— r 

encouraged to grow freely during the spring and early j Booth.—A. p 0G r form of Chrysanthemum maxi- 
surnmer by keeping them somewhat warm and moist mum the ^ form of whicb c ma ji mum Mrs. C. 
then, as summer advances, they should June plenty Lotb j an ji c m wb j cb can be had from any hardy- 

of air and sunshine. Towards autumn the water lant nurseryman.-Quebec.—1, The Flame-flower 

supply may be diminished. EpiphylUims as a rule fi« r !,p*olum speciosum); 2, See note in Rose depart- 
flower during the winter months, when a temperature men £. 3 cypress Spurge (Euphorbia Cyparissias); 4, 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is necessary for the de'elop- Probab , y gtauntonia latifolia, must have flowers.-— 

ment or the blossoms. Your statement of the JomM >/ odd ._ Liin nanthes Douglasi.- T. R.-l, The 

temperature being about 4a degs. in winter very Valerian (Centranthus ruber); 2, Lamium roacu- 

viktiip n« U ft do not know whether to take this as _ 


temperature being about 45 degs. in winter is very 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to the mean or minimum. Anyhow, Epiphyllums, being . . 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. ““T^wn .Star!"KX ™ 

We do not reply to queries by post. they need plenty of air and sunshine at all seasons. 

Naming plants.—AW who wish their plants FRUIT. Tn 

to be rightly named should send fair examples of Black Currant. (B. A. Barn ).—We find nothing D. 

stack _ the stem leaf flower . or fruit. (Snippets the matter with the branches of Black Currant sent, cm 

each—ine siem ijaj pmvjrurjru . (o yy aQd the fact of the fruit having fallen in the manner W. 

of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not gtated> m ust, we think, be due either to injury from Ar 


^v\ < nim^^rr, kn ^A^nvhou.^^plr,iT!hvi'iJinis^lieirfc h Th « Foam-flower’ (Tiarella cordi- 


Veronica spicata.- 


1, Ophiopogon 


natives of Brazil, need a temperature as anoye j b variegatum; 2, Euphorbia splendens; 3, 
advised. The Ech nops.s J^^y^-^rown cooler bnt il on Thompson!; 4. Hoya beUa.—//. If orrto.-l. 

they need plenty of air and sunshine at all seasons. Hieracium aurantincum; 2, Erigeron speciosus; 8, 
FRUIT Tradescantia virginica; 4, Heuchera sanguinea.-— 

Black Currant. (B. A. Barn ).-We find nothing D. T.-l, Centaurea macroeephala; 2, Polemonium 
thTSStte? with the branches of Black. Currant sent, cmruleum ; 3 g^pj^a 

and t.bfl fnrt. of the fruit havmc fallen in the manner IF. i . It.— 1, Deu/tzia crenata n. pi., z, opirw» 


each-the Item, lea,, flower, or fruit. (Snippets U. AS? V.' /'“"n.-l, ffl. 

of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not J ta d ted mmt we think bo <lue either to injury from Ar uncus: «. Welgela . Ev, Ln ^ ,lk C' a d ^n 

more than four plants should be sent ,n any one fr0! t or the prolonged droughty ^adesca^tFa 3 €™pa^lf gloSUrr,tn 

week by the same correspondent. Wheremorethan vine-leave, diseased (W. R. B. Robinson).- dab , irica; 4 Lysimachia clethroides. - E. II.- 1, 

one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of Your Vine-leaves are very| thin in ■ terture, J"®*®*® Sidalcea malvseflora Listen; 2 , Astrantia major: 3, 

conifers the fruit should always be sent. S% .E 'feytt^'tS^el • J- »»^ & 


4 ro/rt«*r nnri «« of tha snmr kind w »ich should nave Deen aispenea oy uic auimaoiuu 

ferent stages of colour and size of tn§ same fund of &jr before the sun obtained power. 

greatly asstst in its determination. Vve have strawberries mildewed (M. Lewis).— Your 

received from several correspondents single sped - strawberries have fallen a prey to mildew, due prob- 

tnens of fruits for naming, these in many cases ably to cold, wet, and unseasonable weather, 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake JJthooBli th» troubte^,^. o coc^ ^ ^d^y 

to name only four varieties at a time. plants. If the bed has been in existence longer than 

___ three years, we should advise you to dettroy it, and 

PLANTS AND FDOWEBS. make a fresh plantation in the autumn, procuring 

rLAMiB / mu xw plants from a fresh source. If allowed to stand 

f&iiintf (M Reece) -The Mienonette * on B er than three years the plantfi become exhausted, 
woultfappear to be suBering from the want of some- Pear, spotted U. P.).-The spotted condition of 
thing In the soil, and a winter dressing of lime would your Pears is due to an attack of fungus or mould, 
probably prove beneficial, while avoiding manures. If which preys on the rind of fruits that are Imi^r- 
your soil is heavy, you might incorporate with It old fectly developed. In your case it is very evident 
mortar with good results. Mignonette prefers a chalk their defective condition « f J® Vll,™ JhoiiM he 


Tradescantia virginica; 3, Campanula glomerata 

dahurica; 4. Lysimachia clethroides.- E. II.—J, 

Sidalcea malvseflora Listen; 2, Astrantia major: 3, 
Lychnis chalcedonica; 4, Inula glandulosa.-B. if.— 

I, lMilomie fruticosa; 2, (Enothera Fraser!; 8 . Pole¬ 
monium cmruleum; 4. Galega officinalis alba.- 

J. Host. —1, Polemonium cmruleum; 2, Lychnis 
Vlsearia; 3, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 4, 8 tenacti« 

speciosa.- A.— 1, Buddleia globosa ; 2, Viburnum 

tomentosum plieatum; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4, 


of air before the sun obtained power. Visearia; 3,’ Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 4, 8 tenactl« 

Strawberries mildewed (M. Lewis ).—Your gpeciosa.-— A.— 1, Buddleia globosa; 2, Viburnum 

Btrawberrics have fallen a prey to mildew, due prob- tomentosum plieatum; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4, 

ably to cold, wet, and unseasonable weather, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.-JR. Akers.— 1. Campanula 

although this trouble is as likely to occur In a dry turbinata; 2, Campanula csespitoea; 3, Campanula 

season. You say nothing as to the age of your p U 8 jn a ; 4 , Rhododendron hirsutum. S. G. A.— 1,' 

plants. If the bed has been in existence longer than Hemerocallls flava; 2, Alstrmmeria aurantiaca; 8 , 

three years, we should advise you to dettroy it, and Centaurea montana; 4, Sidalcea malvseflora. - C. J. 

make a fresh plantation in the autumn, procuring Brackley, Kent .—The Saddle-leaved Tulip-tree (Lirio* 

plants from a fresh source. If allowed to stand de ndron tulipiferum). IF. H. Morgan.— 1, 2, 8 .— We 

longer than three years the plants become exhausted, cannot undertake to name Roses; 4. Spiraea arise- 

Pear, spotted U . P.).—The spotted condition of folia, 
your Pears is due to an attack of fungus or mould, Name of fruit.— Irish Reader .—Impossible to 
which preys on the rind of fruits that are imper- name the 8 trawberry from the poor fruit* you, 
fectly developed. In your case it is very evident ^ 


soil. We fear you can do nothing now for the 
disease-stricken plants. 

The Green Bose (J. Widdowfield ).—At Kew one 
may find this labelled Rosa indica var. monstrosa. It 


got into deep, sour soil. Your first course should be 
to open, in the autumn, a trench 2 feet wide and 
deep round the tree, to remove the top soil and find 
the roots, then lift them up, and in doing so cut off 




OATAZiOOU£B RECEIVED. 

Christopher Bourne, Simpson, Bletcbley .—The 


is really, a Rose formed entirely of the calyx no sooi, and just flight spr^ 

petals being present at all, and, as may be imagined, .. ^ bone-dust After filling in the soil place a 

far from pretty. The name it goe. tinder In rata- ?°f„„,“rtahte manure^ Let ^ the root.. That 


miriosities^ *it I 6oi1 ' add to ‘t some fresh lotim and wood-ashes, relay I G buntard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone.-Lisf of 
t W 5,.nv h0 „% a ^%S^°LS C , tl o? S« ,0 «l«. no the roots, and Dll. in abont them with . freeh aoif, strawberries, Vine. Fig., Vioiefe. and Carnation.. 

F. n. Chapman, Rye, Sussex.—List of Daffodils. 


logues is China or Bengal viridiflora. 


mulch of long stable-manure over the roots. That 
should thoroughly renovate the tree. Before open- 


The Flowering Bush (Butomus umbellatus) j n _ ^ be French loosen the tree from the wall, that it 
(B.).-According to Bentham, the I*lowering Rush m £ y settle down after the roots are relald. 
grows wild in watery ditches and still waters over 

r. . . . A__J n_:__ _ V I'PCirT & TIT ra 


the greater part of Europe and Russian Asia, except 
the extreme north. It is seattered over central and 


VEGETABLES. 

digging of chalk .oil (Janeffe).-Where 


the extreme nortn. is is seatierea over oeuvrai ana Beep digging 01 ch&lJC soil waneiie;.— wnere 
southern England and Ireland, but is believed to be there is, as in your case, but a spit thickness of soil 
introduced only into northern England and southern on the surface and below a hard, chalky formation. 
Scotland. Hooker gives it as being found in York ttm only course is to well break up, even using a 


and Durham, southward, naturalised in Scotland^ 
and rare in Ireland. 


pickaxe if needful, some 9 Inches or 10 inches of 
that hard chalk base, making it as fine as possible, 


Transplanting Xiilinm candidum (B.).— It Is and thus exposing It to the action of the atmos- 
more than probable that some share of the ill- phere and the influence of the manures and rains. If, 
success often met with in transplanting this Lily is after this subsoil was so treated, a layer of short 
due to moving it too late in the season—in fact, manure could be placed on to it before the next 
after the roots are in active operation. So quickly top spit of soil was added, you would find the benefit 
does this Lily recommence growth after flowering, to crops to be very great. The manure would attract 
that the best time to move it is directly the flower- roots, and as it gradually washed into the chaIk the 
stems show signs of decay, and not to wait till roots would follow it. By so treating the chalk the 
winter or, at all events, autumn, as is too often broken-up portion would In time become as fertile as 

J_ 9 aiirfoon cni I THapa Ufflft n timfi whATl that was 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects ot gardens 
and Individual beauty ot flower, 
tree, or plant . We shall give a 
Prise ot a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of gt The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize . Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 


done ’ ’ ia the surface soil. There was a time when that was TOOblO, COlOUrtOSS pnOXOgrapnm 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) chalk also, but air, wind, rain, and cultivation have **____* *anroduced with any 

(A Lover of Flowers).— In your county (Devon) we made it what it is. The deep working of such soil Cannot DO roproauceu mrisn %* 7 

should advise you to plant out the bulbs. There is may be slow, but it ia certain ^F 1 ®J? am Piy advantage, and Should not bO 

n„ niont tLr MiftJi +.0 thfl hottest nosition anv repaid by the greater depth of cultivated soil. wwm* v » . _ . 


no plant better suited to the hottest position any repaid by the greater aeptu 01 c 

garden can offer than the above, provided the one -~~ _ 

thing so essential to success—viz., a well-prepared 8HOBT BEFXiXEB. 

bed of. good loamy soil, not less than 2\ feet deep— ■ — 

is assured. Good turfy loam, some well-decayed M A ^ c ton.—Have you been syringl 

manure, and a little old mortar rubbish or charcoal, w j th any insecticide? Judging - 


advantage, and should net be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


with sharp sand or grit, should constitute the mix- 


send us, we should say that the plants 


ture, unless the natural soil is sufficiently good. The |j re dry a t the roots. Have you been giving them 
bulbs, being of large size, should be planted fully ij qU j d ., nam ire? If this has been done when the soil 
6 inches deep. The base of a south wall and the w ^ g dry tbis would cause the leaves to assume the 

narrow border in front of a greenhouse are among ye ]| 0W tj nge your plants have.- II. C. Tickner.— 

the best places for successfully growing this fine \ Vr jt € t 0 t be Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
plant. Vincent-square, Westminster, London, W.- F. R. 


CURTAIN SUCCESS WITH 

RUTUM1I - BDWERIHG BULBS 

ia something worth having, but It can only be assured if you 
plant Bees’ Guarantested (Guaranteed and Tested) Bulha 
in August. Such little-known beauties as Oolchwums 


Propagating Pink. (Af. P. B.).-The month of uircham. Mrs.'Miles, and It. A. IVhilc.-See reply to ^etd^ Saffrons), Autumn-flowering Crocuses jTrue 
ane and early July are as good a time as any for •* q North Devon." In our issue of July 8th, c rocuaeg ) Snowflakes and Snowdrops, Amaryllis (Belladonna 

nr. ninlnn. +1.n mnnv vnrlafiaa ^ r .nn l> T,-"_ f2.rb.nvn —i_ it il- anil tha liltA. hire 


Increasing by cuttings or pipings the many varieties page 398 , r« “ Rose-leaf-disease."- Gerbera .—See sternbergias (Lily of the Field), and the like, have 

of the garden Pink. Fragrant and beautiful for the rep ]y to "Fox," in our issue of March 18th, page ICC, hitherto only been available to the planter when the proper 

most part, and ever popular, it is not possible to re “Raising Gerberas from seed."- M. P. B.—Let planting season was long past. Beet [bavejchanged^aii tnis. 

have these things too abundantly In any garden. In tbe plant grow naturally, and in such a position, They iwuein Julya8^ialLis^fall thebest Bultwfo k 
not a few instances the old-fashioned piping is still when well established, it will, no doubt, flower freely. !• orcingi^ordertoensurewktisfaciioo^ 
used, though we prefer the ordinary heel cutting as __ron*tont Reader .-Make a trench round the roots quire to be 10 ^re satisiacuou. 

making the more bushy plant in lees time. The \ n the coming autumn, and fill It with a mixture HAVE YOU EVEB^SJCKW 

piping is simply the young heart growth pulled from G f i oa m and leaf-soil, and then in the autumn of 1913 CROCUS SPECIOSUO 
the shoot, the heel cutting embracing the whole of you may, with every chance of success, lift the trees, w w jrrjlil* BEAUTY? 

the current growth, which may be taken in the right a9 by then the roots will have permeated the fresh aT1 t«nAinir nioht. In general aipeefc it 

hand and torn from the parent shoot by means of a soi i, an d a good ball will be ensured. --M. P- B - » *■ » «SnflmSfoSw but tL colour is some- 

aharp downward pull. No preparation of the cutting gee reply to " F. W. T.” and "Janette," re" Ins J^®““ l e e a V y marfellous, miles ahead of anything In the 
Is at all necessary, and if Inserted In a cold-frame cci manica," In our issue of July 8th. page 302.- Dutch varieties. A brilliant, irridescent violet-purple, shot 


in sandy soil roots will be formed in about a month, y y m —You say nothing as to what wages you 
80 soon as it is seen that the heart growth is starting a f e prepared to give, or in what part of the country 
the lights may be removed and preparations made t be garden is. For such a place from 35s. to £2 per 
for planting out. By the end of August such cuttings wec k is the rule, with the usual perquisites that a 
will have made excellent plants. If planted as soon gar dener in such a position usually gets, such as free 


a* possible after rooting, fine sturdy,plant* result for 
flowering well in the coming spring. 

Cacti falling to bloom (East Riding).-You give 
little or no information as to the treatment given to 


, ana a goou uau "J" uv T .. ; .. resembles a gorina-flowerina Crocus, but the colour is some- 

reply to " F. W. T. and Janette, re Iri* tb j ng re ally marvellous, miles ahead of anything in the 

nanica," In our issue of July 8th. page 39— Dutch varieties. A brilliant, irridescent violet-purple, shot 

V. Af — You say nothing as to what wages you and shaded in a manner calculated to send any silk merc»r 

prepared to give, or in what part of the country ^ith envy. That iB briefly the outward aspect of the 

garden is. For such a place from 35s. to £2 per buge goblet-fhaped cups. But take a look inwda 1 ™<} Q ote 


soon as io^inTu o«r. unlo« you wish to sovo the 

seeds.- M. Leu?i«.-Such a suggestion as you make Guarantested Bulbe, and 1 he cost is the merest fraction 


little or no information as to the treatment given to is impossible.- Shell Gravel .—Apply 10 u. m. of a penny . i Bn t it worth yc 

your Cacti, except that they have had liquid-manure Richards, 234, Borough High-street, London, 0 .*.. special Price List? Do it NOV 
In the summer, it is more than probable that the The price is 15s. per cubic yard, equal to about one BEFORE YOU TURN THIS 

root* are in a poor state, in which case the plant* ton.- S. E. B. and G. II. S.. Norfolk.—See reply, DCCC I IlilTFI) 11 

bad better be repotted, though this would have •* Rose-leaves injured." page 415. DUG Lllflliwu, 11 


Bees' Guarantested Bulbs, and 1 he cost is the merest fracuen 
of a nennv Isn’t it worth your while to write for Bee* 
Special Prfce List? Do it NOW, before you forget. DO IT 
RRFORE YOU TURN THIS PAGE. 


BEES LIMITED, 175 B, LIVERPOOL 
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Anemone pennsyLanica 421 
Apples, imi>orte<l: how 
to combat them .. 426 
Apple - trees, summer 

pruning.428 

Approach to a country 
house and also in rela¬ 
tion to the flower gar¬ 
den, the.431 

Asparagus, ornamental 
species of .. 435 

Bones for meadow .. 430 
Cabbages all the year 

round.436 

Cacti as window plants 434 
Campanulas, trailing, 
after flowering.. .. 432 

Capers, pickling .. .. 440 

Carrots, grubs in .. 440 
Clematis montana .. 431 
CoUl-house, using a .. 427 
Columbine, the Altaian, 
at the Craven Nursery 424 
Convolvulus minor 433 


Convol vulus Tuguriorum 
Coronilla glauca.. 
Cucumbers, failure of .. 
Currants, Black, not 

ripening. 

Daisy, Ox-eye, Karly 

Queen. 

Daphne alpina and D. 

striata. 

Desfontainea spinosa .. 
Dianthus petrous albus 

plenus. 

Dracaena deremensis 
Wamecki 

Escallonia Langleyensis 
Exacum macranthum .. 
Ferns under glass 
Fig Monissomu noir .. 
Fig-trees, overgrown .. 
Foliage with cut flowers 
Fuchsias, a pretty ex¬ 
hibit of. 

Fuohsias planted out .. 
Gardens in towns 


424 
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Garden work .. .. 439 

Gentiana voma .. .. 433 

Gladioli, early, failing .. 433 
Grapes, diseases of .. 439 
Habranthus pratensis 

in Kent.423 

Hawthorn, fungus on .. 425 
Heath beds at Hyning, 
Camforth .. .. 423 

Hydrangea arborescens 
grandiflora .. 425 

Insect pests .. .. 434 

Iris, English, and other 
questions .. .. 440 

Iris orientalis .. 423 

Iris Susiana in Kent .. 433 
Land, baking of .. .. 428 

Lilian, auratum, a fine 423 
Lily, the Panther .. 424 
Lisianthus Russellianus 436 
Meadow Rues, the .. 432 

Melons, canker in .. 428 

National Sweet Pea So¬ 
ciety .438 


Onion-smut, how to pre¬ 
vent .437 

Omithogalum nutans .. 423 
Pansies, Tufted: in¬ 
creasing the Btock .. 432 
Peach, a seedling .. 428 
Peaches not bearing .. 428 
Peach-stones splitting.. 440 
Peach-tree not bearing 428 
Pelargonium, a new— 

Lord Bute .. .. 423 

Phacelias.432 

Plagianthus Lyahl .. 424 
Plants, basket, watering 
and shading of .. 436 
Plants for a dusty gar¬ 
den .432 

Plants, greenhouse, out- 

of-doors .436 

Plum-trees, pruning of 428 

Polygonum affine fsyn. 

P. Brunonis) on the 
top of a wall .. ..423 

Poultry.437 


Potatoes from seed, 

raising.437 

Primulas, behaviour of 

new .423 

Primulas in frames .. 435 
Privet-hedge, insects on 430 
Pruning, summer .. 426 
Rock gardens, making.. 433 
Rosa macrantha. . .. 429 

Rose Blush Rambler .. 423 
Rose garden, making a 440 
Roses, cut, for decora¬ 
tion .434 

Roses failing .. ..429 

Roses, moving .. .. 429 

Roses, naming .. .. 429 

Roses: pruning in sum¬ 
mer .429 

Roses, raising seedling 429 
Roses, sunshine and the 429 
Royal Horticultural 8o- 


Salvia Sclarea, “Berk¬ 
shire " variety .. .. 424 


8clerotinia(Botrytis)dis- 
ease of the Goose¬ 
berry, or “die-back,” 

the . 

Show at Olympia, the .. 

Soils for room plants .. 
Sollya heterophylla 
Strawberries, barren .. 
Strawberry crop, the .. 
Strawberry culture 
Strawberry of the future, 

the . 

Sweet Peas 
Sweet Peas failing 

Symplocos craUs^toides .._ 

Tropmolum Lobhiannm 424 
Vegetable seeds in dry 
weather, sowing 
Vegetables, the cooking 

of. 

Viola latisepala .. 

Week's worts, the com 

ing . 

Window-boxes .. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A fine Lllium auratum.— From Dr. House¬ 
man, Houghton-le-Spring, we have received 
a photograph of a epike of Liiium auratum 
carrying thirty-nine blooms. The sender of 
the above tells us that it was only a small 
bulb when he purchased it. 

Behaviour of new Primulas.— In refer¬ 
ence to my note on these in the issue of 
July 15th, page 406, I said that Primula 
muscarioides has not yet flowered, but will 
do so shortly. This is a mistake.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Betlwsy-Coed. 

Ox-eye Daisy Early . Queen.— Mr. F. 
Baillie sends us from Stenhouse, Liberton, 
Edinburgh, some blooms of this, as also some 
seedlings of the same. This variety comes 
into bloom early in June, and the flowers 
last well when cut. The plant grows to a 
height of 2 feet, the individual flowers 
measuring 4£ inches across, with a small 
orange centre, and borne on a stem 18 inches 
in height. It was given a first-class certifi¬ 
cate by the Royal Scottish Horticultural 
Society in 1910. 

Habranthus pratensis In Kent.— Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole sends, from her garden at 
Wateringbury, Kent, a photograph of the 
best specimen we have seen of this brilliant 
plant in flower, with thirteen spikes. It 
seems to owe its fine growth to that precious 
soil of Wateringbury. Caunton soil would 
never have done it. All the hardy plants on 
the same soil near by, at Mr. Carrington 
Ley’s and Mr. Fremlin’s, show unusually fine 
growth. It is one of those soils one cannot 
imitate by any artificial mixture. 

Dracaena deremensis Wamecki. — An 
award of merit was, at Olympia, given to 
this Dracaena, which would be a for more 
effective plant if the marking were more 
clearly defined. The plant forms a sturdy, 
well-furnished specimen, clothed with regu¬ 
larly recurved leaves each about 15 inches 
in length, and from 2 inches to 3 inches 
wide. They have a narrow line of white 
just within the margin, while the rest of the 
leaf has a more or less whitish shading. It 
was, I believe, introduced through the Berlin 
Botanic Garden. It is essentially a stove 
plant.—X. 

Viola latisepala. —Under this name there 
is a neat little Violet in the garden of Mr. 
T. O. Walker, Annas Bank, Camforth. I 
cannot find the name in works of authority, 
but it does not appear to be the same as 
V. latistipula, which is a native of Mexico. 
The name is also justified by the breadth of 
the sepals. It is a neat and pretty species, 
with flowers of a kind of pinkish heliotrope. 
It is one of a number of Viola snecies to be 
found in Mr. Walker’s interesting garden, 
where there is a wonderful collection of 
alpihe and border hardy flowers and 6hrubs. 
V. latisepala, although not showy, is a pretty 

f lant, and a good thing for the rock garden, 
t blooms in June and July.—S. Arnott. 
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Polygonum affine (syn. P. Brunonis) on 

the top Of a wall.— Quite a novel position 
for a plant of this Knotweed is on the top of 
an ordinary wall, built with mortar and 
stone. This I observed in the fine garden of 
Mr. J. Platt, at Hyning, near Camforth, the 
other day, and its condition was such as to 
excite some surprise, seeing that a moist 
position is that which is generally recom¬ 
mended for this plant. At Hyning this 
Knotweed w r as in perfect condition, and was 
showing every sign of giving a good number 
of the pink spikes of bloom which adorn it in 
autumn. The plant was fully exposed to the 
sun.—Ess. 

Heath beds at Hyning, Camforth.— The 

beauties of the hardy Heaths have been so 
frequently spoken of in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated that one feels impelled to remark 
upon the appearance of the beds of these 
charming shrubs in the garden of Mr. J. 
Platt, at Hyning, Camforth, Lancashire, 
where they are much appreciated. The col¬ 
lection comprises the best of the hardy 
Heaths, and they are planted freely and well 
associated. Such favourites as carnea, its 
variety alba, the double variety of Calluna 
vulgaris, E. mediterranea, and many more 
are well grown. Ample provision in the way 
of peat has been made for them. —Ess. 

A new Pelargonium—Lord Bute.— This 
Pelargonium, which was given an award of 
merit at the Olympia Show,* is remarkable 
for the dark colour of its blossoms, in which 
respect it surpasses even that old kind, 
Emperor of Russia. This new variety be¬ 
longs to what is usually termed the decora¬ 
tive section, though the flowers are no larger 
than those of the fancy class. The colour of 
the flower is a very deep, almost sooty, 
maroon, with a narrow edging of rosy-red. 
Though noteworthy on account of their deep 
colour, the flowerR of this variety are not 
large enough for it to be extensively grown, 
as the public nowadays will have size, both 
in flowers and fruit.—X. 

Omithogalum nutans.— “A. K.,” page 
387, states that he has been told of the too 
rapid increase of this Omithogalum. I have 
had a small clump of it in light loam undis¬ 
turbed for over ten years with little or no 
increase. Of its habit in peat or sand I have 
no experience ; but his reference to an 
ordinary bulbous plant of this nature - as 
“running underground at a depth of 3 feet 
to 4 feet,” leads one to suspect some con¬ 
fusion of name, pis remarks might well 
apply to that arch pest of the garden Tus- 
silago fragrans (Winter Heliotrope), though, 
of course, that is of a very different genus. 
Nothing he could say would be too bad for 
that most injurious weed.—A. 

Daphne alpina and D. striata.— I find 
some names of these plants now in lists 
which I am not familiar with, and should be 
glad of information as to those above named. 
—W. 

[Daphne alpina is a low shrub, wjth white 
flowers, glaucous leaves, and orange-yellow 


berries. It comes from limestone districts in 
the Alps of central Europe. It is not one of 
the best, but pretty and fragrant. As it 
seeds freely, it ought to be easily got on its 
own roots. D. striata is a pretty shrub re¬ 
sembling D. Cneorum. Miss Willmott has a 
few plants, but it is about the rarest of 
them all. It is distinguished from D. 
Cneorum by having glabrous flowers, those of 
Cneorum being downy outside. D. alpina is 
about 1 foot high and deciduous.—B.] 

Iris orientalis. — Under the name of 
I. ochroleuca, I have grown this Iris for a con¬ 
siderable number of years with no great 
measure of success—that is, as regards 
bloom. I have several large clumps wrtiich, 
from the point of foliage, are all tnat could 
be wished, but year by year the display of 
spikes has been disappointing. The border 
in which they are planted is somewhat 
shaded, deep, and moist, appearing lo suit 
many other varieties of Iris. Since reading 
the note on this plant by Mr. Fitzherbert, at 
page 388, I am inclined .to think that he is 
right in his conclusions; and, therefore, I 
shall move a colony of this Iris to a more 
sunny position, where the soil ie of a lighter 
character, and shall be interested to see 
whether mv experience coincides with h‘s 
own. Further, I shall relabel the clumps. 
Ochroleuca is a horrible word, although it 
describes the colour of the flower fairly welh 
—Krt. 

The show at Olympia.— It was, as you 
say, a magnificent show, but its enjoyment 
was spoilt by the heat which prevailed. In 
the main portion of the building the sun’s 
rays, pouring through the unshaded glage, 
were most trying. Permanent injury must 
have been caused to many of the stove plants 
and Orchids. At the Horse Show, held a 
few days previously, the roof was shaded. If 
so, it is a pity that arrangements were not 
made for the shading to remain over the 
Flower Show. The annexe was far more 
pleasant than the main building.. Had we 
experienced such weather as that which pre¬ 
vailed during two or three of the Holland 
Park meetings, all would have been well, 
but at this season of the year one must always 
be prepared for a burst of tropical weather. 
Another complaint was the absence of seats, 
except in the gallery, where the heat was in¬ 
tense. On the ground floor visitors might be 
seen seated on rolls of matting, upturned 
boxes, and anything available. In the annexe 
a few garden seats contributed by exhibitors 
as specimens of their wares were eagerly 
taken advantage of.—X. 

Rose Blush Rambler.— This delightful Rose 
has done exceptionally well again this year. 

T have cut many bunches, the blossoms being 
borne in clusters of twenty to thirty flowers. 
They remind one of Apple-blossom, so deli¬ 
cately tinted are the clusters. With me it is 
growing on a wall, and never fails to bear a 
profusion of flowers. It may be counted ss 
among the of our semi-doubles, and is 
one of the easiest to deal with. It also pro- 
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ducee an abundance of fine foliage, which 
greatly enhances the clusters. Blueh Ram¬ 
bler may be propagated from cuttings of 
ripened wood planted in bede in the open. 
Those who are interested in semi-double 
varieties, and particularly those who wish to 
cover arches or pergolas, should not fail to 

r iant this variety during the coming autumn, 
t is one of the few Roses that, even in decay, 
]9 beautiful by reason of its paler petals.— 
Leahurst. 


Anemone Pennsylvania (syn. A. cana¬ 
densis).—There is a feeling abroad that Ane¬ 
mone pennsylvanica is a plant which cannot 
well rank with the choicer species, but should 
be relegated to an inferior position. Those 
who hold this view should see it in the gar¬ 
den of Mr. T. O. Walker, at Carnforth, w here 
it has grown into a goodly mass, and where it 
gives a profusion of its handsome white 
flowers. In the garden referred to it is 3 feet 
—and possibly nearer 4 feet—high, and is one 
of the oest hardy flow'er of this height in the 
garden. It is growing in an open border 
close to a low wall, and has to fight its way 
among other hardy flowers. Mr. Walker, 
who is one of our most experienced cultiva¬ 
tors of hardy plants, is an admirer of thi6 
Pennsylvanian Windflower, which, by the 
way, some United States botanists call A. 
canadensis. However this may be, it is a 
beauty with its handsome white flowers.—S. 
Arnott. 

8alvla Sclarea, "Berkshire” variety.— 

Finding it difficult to reply to all the in¬ 
quiries about the hardy Salvia shown by me 
at Olympia, may I ask space in your paper 
to say that it is Salvia Sclarea, “Berkshire” 
variety, and that it grows 5 feet and 6 feet 
high, and is in great beauty from July to 
September? The bracts are a silvery pink, 
lasting long after the pale-blue flowers are 
over, and it looks equally well by artificial 
light, and is an unusual colour in the herba- 
cous border. I shall be pleased for anyone 
interested in the revival of scarce hardy 
plants to call and see it growing in peifec- 
tion here. It has been “selected” from seed 
sent years ago from the Vatican Garden. 
Much as I should like to send to all those 
who have kindly inquired about it, I am un¬ 
able to do so, and it will be distributed in 
spring by Mr. Kenyon-Fuller, Sonning, 
Berks.— Alice Martineau, F.R.H.S., Hurst 
Court, Hurst , Berks. 

Exacum macranthum.— At one time this 
wan regarded as a difficult plant to grow, but 
the trouble in this respect would now appear 
to be overcome, judging from a group of 
flowering examples at the recent show held in 
Olympia. The rich purple of the flowers 
supplies a tint but little represented among 
indoor eubjecte at this season, and against 
this background the bright yellow anthers 
stand out in a very conspicuous manner. A 
good deal of the non-success w hich used to 
attend its culture was, no doubt, due to the 
plants having been grown too warm, for, 
being a native of Ceylon, it was looked upon 
aa requiring 6tove treatment, the fact being 
overlooked that it grew in the mountainous 
districts, where the heat is much less than 
on the plains. The plants referred to above 
were grown under comparatively cool condi¬ 
tions. Exacums are increased both by seeds 
and cuttings, and thrive in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. 

The Panther Lily (Lilium pardalinum).— 
This is doing well with me this season, and a 
goodly clump is affording me a great many 
of its gorgeous flowers. There are more 
forms thau one, but the clump referred to is 
one of the best, being of a good scarlet and 
yellow, and prettily spotted. It is a mois¬ 
ture-lover, and does best close to water, al¬ 
though this is not essential, and one has 
often observed it doing well in an ordinary 
border. In purchasing bulbs, the best forme 
should be selected, as some are inferior both 
in size of flower and colouring. The Panther 
Lily is one of the easiest of all Lilies to cul¬ 
tivate, and soon increases when in congenial 
quarters. The bulbs, procured in late 
autumn or spring, should be planted not 
less than 3 inches or 4 inches, ana preferably 
6 inches deep. It does not seem to mind 
whether it is screened at the base from the 


sun or not, but it looks, I think, better when 
growing through some low herbage.—S. 
Abnott. 

Tropaeoleum Lobblanum. —I do not think 
that owners of greenhouses sufficiently value 
this very brilliant-blooming Tropaeoleum for 
winter and early spring, but when grown in 
a warm-house, and given the advantage of 
space over the rafters or trained pillar 
fashion, it is surprising what a number of 
small scarlet flowers one may have during 
the winter and in particular during the 
spring months. It strikes very quickly from 
cuttings, grows rapidly, and though the base 
of the plants is often seen denuded of foliage, 
it has a way of throwing out new shoots, 
which are followed by numerous blossoms, 
especially so when the house is kept fairly 
w'arm. The plants may be grown in com¬ 
paratively small pots and run up just under 
the sash bars, taking up very little room in 
a house, yet bringing a pleasing bit of colour 
into a place at a time of the year when such 
is most appreciated. I commend this old 
plant to readers who may be on the look¬ 
out for some climber for their houses during 
the next few months.— Leahurst. 

The Altaian Columbine (Aquilegla glan- 
duloea) at the Craven Nursery.— I suppose 
all readers of Mr. Reginald Farrer’e “In a 
Yorkshire Garden,” who know and care any¬ 
thing about the lovely Aquilegia glandulosa, 
have read with pleasure—mingled, I fear, 
with envy—of Mr. Farrer’s success with the 
Siberian Columbine, raised from seed bought 
at Forres. It is not given to everyone to see 
the plants flourishing as they do at the 
Craven Nursery, whence so many good things 
are distributed, but it was my good fortune 
lately to do so. Whole masses and rows of 
this flower gave a pleasure such as I never 
expected to realise, and that in a British gar¬ 
den. What is the secret of success? If there 
is one, it must be raising from seeds and put¬ 
ting out the plants when quite in the yearling 
stage. The lovely blue and white flowers on 
such exquisite plants are floral dreams, but, 
fortunately, the dreams are materialised, and 
are not the visions which so often come to 
naught. This Columbine, as seen at the 
Clapham Nursery, is exquisite.—S. Arnott. 

A pretty exhibit of Fuehslae.— The 
beauty of the more profuse-flowering varie¬ 
ties of Fuchsia when trained to the roof of 
the greenhouse has been many times alluded 
to in the pages of Gardening Illustrated. 
At the recent show held at Olympia Messrs. 
Veitch exhibited some specimens that well 
showed their adaptability for this purpose. 
The plants were trained to a broad, flattened 
Bamboo trelli^, some 6 feet or 8 feet in 
length, and sloping at about the angle of the 
roof of a greenhouse. They were arranged 
in pairs, suggesting a section of a span-roof 
structure, and the flowers hung down in 
great profusion from the undersides. Such 
an exhibit served to show the Fuchsia as a 
roof plant in a very favourable light, and it 
gained many admirers. The varieties em¬ 
ployed for this purpose were: Olympia, 
salmon-pink tube and sepals, carmine-scarlet 
corolla; General Grenfell, coral-red tube 
and sepals, purple corolla; Mrs. Todman, 
tube and sepals pinkish, corolla rosy-scarlet; 
Lustre, very long, cream-coloured tube and 
sepals, bright-red corolla; Rose of Cast le 
Improved, whitish tube and sepals, large 
purple corolla. Some well - flowered 
standards, a method of growing Fuchsias 
which has of late years made considerable 
headway, were also shown. The most notice¬ 
able among these were Elegance, a single 
self red flower; and Mrs. Marshall, white 
tube and sepals, red corolla. This last is a 
very old variety, having been grown for 
market for over forty years, and is still one 
of the best.—X. 

PlaglanthUE Lyalll. — Lovers of rare 
shrubs would do well to include this New 
Zealand species in their collections, for it is 
at once showy and interesting. Belonging to 
tho Mallow 7 family, its nearest well-known 
relative amongst hardy shrubs is the autumn¬ 
flowering Hibiscus syriacus. Apart from 
botanical characteristics, there is little to 
connect the two plants, for in the case of 
the species under notice, it is of much looser 
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habit than the Hibiscus, which is objection¬ 
able to some people On account of its stiff 
habit. Plagianthus Lyolli blooms during 
July. Its white flowers, borne on slender, 
drooping stalks, are relieved by tufts Qt 
stamens slightly flushed with purpld. 
Several flowers appear from each leaf-axil, 
and as the individual blossoms are an inch 
across they make an effective display. Un¬ 
fortunately, the shrub is only suited for open 
border culture in the south arfd west coun¬ 
ties, though it may be expected to thrive as 
a wall plant further north. Light, warm, 
loamy soil form's the most satisfactory root¬ 
ing medium, and the species is of rap’d 
growth after once becoming established. 
Cuttings of semi-ripe wood may be rooted in 
July, or the plant may be increased by 
layers. Inexperienced propagators would be 
wise to try layering, for cuttings sometimes 
prove difficult to manage. A well-established 
plant may be anything from 6 feet to 9 feet 
high, and as far through.—D. 

Convolvulus Tugurlorum.— This is a very 
rare New Zealand plant, and I only know of 
it in three gardens in this country. I have 
had it for three years, and it is now covering 
a wall to a height of 12 feet with its pretty 
foliage. The individual heart-shaped leaves 
measure from £ inch to 1 inch across, and 
are borne on very fine drooping side-ehoote, 
that fall down from the main growths and 
completely hide the wall with a veil of green. 
It is now in flower, and is bearing about two 
dozen blossoms, which are pure white and 
rather over 2 inches in diameter. In the 
neighbourhood of Truro there is a plant that 
has completely smothered a great Myrtle 
25 feet in height. A correspondent, writing 
from New- Zealand the other day, said : 

I know Convolvulus Tuguriorum well. It grows 
wild in places quite near here. It Is now classed as 
a Calvstegia, though it was originally described as a 
Convolvulus. If it does well with you, I am sure you 
will like it. as it has a neat, compact habit for such 
a rampant climber, and its white flowers are 
numerous and pretty. It is, to my mind, a most 
desirable plant. Strange to say, I have never estab¬ 
lished it in my garden, though 1 have made one or 
two attempts, probably because I did not give the 
plants any care. Only a few days ago 1 planted out 
a couple of seedlings which 1 had raised, and, as I 
have t-nken more pains to give them a good rooting 
medium to start in, I hope to have them draping 
an old Pittosporum in the near future. When estab¬ 
lished they will hold their own under most disad¬ 
vantageous conditions, as I have seen one growing 
through a hedge of Cupressus macrocarpa. 

This Convolvulus^ is not mentioned in 
Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening,” nor 
;n tho supplement, and though I have looked 
through about seventy bound volumes of the 
gardening press, I was able to find no mention 
of it.— VYyndham Fitzherbert. 

The Strawberry of the future.—I have 
read with much interest the remarks on this 
subject which have appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated during the past week or two. 
I am in complete agreement with “W.” in 
his remarks concerning these overgrown 
samples of Strawberries which have nothing 
but their size to recommend them. Medium, 
or oven small, well-coloured and well- 
flavoured fruits are much to be preferred, 
whether for eating or preserving, to these 
huge, tasteless, and half-coloured varieties. 
Tho difficulty is—even in private gardens— 
to get the consumers to understand this, 
for there seems to be an idea abroad that a 
large Strawberry is, of necessity, a good 
Strawberry. Keen’s Seedling, though small, 
has much to recommend it, and. it is a pity 
that it is not more extensively grown. 
Another good old kind, which I have known 
for over twenty years, is Elton Pine, which 
generally gives a good account of itself. 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury is also to be recom¬ 
mended, and Sir Joseph Paxton and Grove 
End Scarlet are still quite reliable. There 
was a variety grown long ago in a garden in 
which I was employed which was known as, 
I think, Eau Sucre©. The plants came ori¬ 
ginally from France, and it was a sure and 
constant cropper. Neither very large nor 
very highly coloured, it possessed a distinct 
flavour, and was much appreciated. From 
its brisk, pungent taste, I am now inclined 
to think, in view of greater experience, that 
there may have been a dash of the Alpine 
Strawberry in its pedigree ; but I have long 
since lost sight of that .particular Straw¬ 
berry.— Kbt. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SYMPLOCOS CRAT^GOIDES. 

This little-known shrub is related to Styrax, 
and is widely distributed in the Himalaya, 
China, and Japan. Of the several species 
which have been tried in the outdoor garden, 
it is the hardiest, though its degree of hardi¬ 
ness depends largely on the neighbourhood 
from which it has been introduced. For the 
south of England, Ireland, and parts of the 
West Country, there would appear to be no 
reason why it should not be generally grown, 
but it is doubtful whether it can be safely 
recommended for the colder parts of the 
country. The plant from which the.accom¬ 
panying illustration was prepared is growing 


fungus you speak of in your paper of July 1st. All I 
the trees I have seen in this part of Lancashire arc 
infected.R. T. 

-I am much obliged for your answer about the 1 

Gymnosporangium clavariteforme on the Hawthorn 
and its interesting connection with the Jumper-tree, 
which grows close by. I Qnd the Hawthorns in the 
wavside hedges are also attacked in their fruit-buds, 
as 'you will tee from the samples enclosed. If you i 
could tell me what this fungoid growth is to be 
attributed to I should be grateful; also, what is the 
remedy suggested?-\V est Yorkshire. 

[The leaves and fruits of Hawthorn are 
attacked by the fungus Gymnosporangium 
clavariteforme. The history of this fungus 
was given in a reply to “North Yorks” in 
our issue of July 1st, page 374. The remedy 
is, spray the Hawthorn with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture in May and June, or destroy all the | 
Junipers in the neighbourhood.] 
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heads of flowers, the branches should be cut 
back fairly hard each spring, and a limited 
number only be allowed to grow from each 
root-stock. By giving a top-dressing of well- 
rotted manure in May, stronger 6hoots, and, 
consequently, larger flower-heads, are ob¬ 
tained.—D. 

Desfontainea spinosa. — Some well- 
flowered sprays of this uncommon shrub were 
noted on one of the stands at Olympia. With 
foliage closely mimicking that of the Holly, 
and drooping, tubular-shaped blossoms, in 
colour scarlet tipped with yellowr, this plant 
is always a puzzle to the uninitiated. From 
the thick, wax-like nature of the flowers, they 
were less affected by the intense heat expe¬ 
rienced in the main portion of the building 
than many subjects. Desfontainea spinosa 



Symplocos cratacgoidea. 


in the Coombe Wood nursery of Messrs. 
Veitch, where, during May, it produced a 
fine effect. As may be 6ceu from the picture, 
the tiny whitish blossoms are borne in small 
clusters from the leaf-axils, and, though 
email, are in sufficiently large numbers to 
make the bush attractive. It varies to some 
considerable extent in habit, for while it is 
seen here as a small bush, travellers report 
it as growing to a height of quite 30 feet. 
Numerous species of Symplocos are known, 
but the majority are tropical plants. A few 
are esteemed on account of their economic 
properties, for an infusion of the leaves of 
certain kinds has medicinal properties, while 
a dye is obtained from the bark of others. 

D. 

Fungus on Hawthorn. -Can you tell roe what 
these red swellings on the berries and stems of the 
Bawthorne can be? They do not appear to be the 
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Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora.— It 

is only of late years that this Hydrangea has 
become common, but it is likely to form an 
important plant in many gardens, on account 
of the very lasting qualities of its flowers. 
The type is rarely met with outside botanic 
gardens, for its flower-heads, which are made 
up of many fertile and a few 6terile blossoms, 
are not very 6howy. In the case of the 
variety, all this is altered, for the- mo6t of 
the flowers are 6terile, and, therefore, made 
up of showy bracts. These collectively form 
large rounded heads, somewhat after the 
fashion of the ordinary H. Iiortensia in 
shape, but more like those of Viburnum pli- 
catura in size. The bracts are white, and 
last in good condition for eoveral weeks. It 
may be planted in most parts of the country, 
and succeeds best in good, loamy soil en¬ 
riched with manure. To obtain tbe best 


| is a native of Chili and Peru, and, like many 
I other plants from those regions, it succeeds 
i best in districts where there is a liberal 
I amount of atmospheric moisture. It is also 
none too hardy, hence, to see it at its best, 
one has to go to the extreme south-west of 
I this country, to some parts of Wales and 
Ireland, and to the south-western shores of 
Scotland. Though decidedly uncommon, it 
i is an old plant, and first flowered at Exeter 
I in August, 1853. Desfontainea spinosa is not 
difficult of increase if cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots arc dibbled into pots of sandy 
i soil and kept in a close frame, shaded from 
! the sun till rooted.—X. 

Escallonla Langleyensis.— When trained 
! to a wall or fence and the minor, semi- 
1 pendulous shoots allowed to grow naturally, 
I this forms a veritable cascade of pink, as its 
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flowers are borne in great profusion. Next, 
if the principal branches are secured to a 
stout stake, it forms an exceedingly graceful 
specimen, while as a spreading shrub it is 
also much admired. At Kew a couple of 
beds of this Escallonia, in which the plants 
were allowed to ramble over some old tree- 
roots, showed it in a very attractive light. 
The parents of this Escallonia are the white- 
flowered E. Philippiana, now, I believe, re¬ 
ferred to ae E. virgata, and the bright-red 
E. macrantha. It was, on June 14th, 18y7, 
given an award of merit by the Royal Hort- 
cultural Society. With increased knowledge 
of this pretty shrub, it, I should say, well 
merited a first-class certificate, but, in com¬ 
mon with many other hardy shrubs, it is not 
seen at its beet in the form of cut sprays. 
It is not a difficult subject to strike from 
cuttings, and can now be obtained from most 
nurseries at a comparatively cheap rate.—X. 


FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING. 

Summer pruning is one of the most impor¬ 
tant operations connected with successful 
hardy fruit-growing. When rationally and 
intelligently performed, summer pruning 
exercises a vast amount of good on the well¬ 
being of the trees, as not only does it allow 
air and sunshine to reach all parts of the 
trees, but the same influences are also 
exerted in the building up and maturation 
of fruit-buds to a very much greater extent 
than it was ever possible to obtain by the 
older method of non-pruning, and this in 
turn leads to more general productiveness. 
The checking of exuberant growths by sum¬ 
mer pruning diverts the flow of sap into other 
channels, and instead of quantities of wood 
being produced, to be ultimately cut away as 
useless, larger and better developed fruit- 
buds are obtained, and there is also an in¬ 
crease in the size and colour of the fruit. 
Summer pruning should not be carried out in 
an indiscriminate manner, as there are cases 
in which it would be folly to prune away the 
summer shoots. Take, for instance, the case 
of a weakly-growing tree, either naturally so 
or from some physical cause. Here the young 
growths are exercising a beneficial effect by 
stimulating root action, but cut them off and 
root action is at once checked, and the tree 
would not have sufficient recuperative power 
to start growing afresh for some considerable j 
time. In such cases the young growths are 
best left intact until September, when they 
may theu be stopped or pruned back. Again, 
trees that have been neglected, or which are 
prone to make too much growth, may with 
advantage receive a thinning, or, in other 
words, about one-half, or perhaps two-thirds, 
according to number, may be cut clSan out. 
This will lead to a greater production of 
fruit-buds, and also strengthen existing fruit- 
spurs and check a too-free growth. Healthy 
trees mav be pruned at any time now in 
fact, I always think the 6ooner it is done 
after this date the better, as the fruits then 
swell away so much more quickly. All side- 
shoots growing out from the branches should 
be cut back to four or five leaves, and, with 
regard to the leaders, much depends on 
whether the trees are young or established. 
In the first case I merely tip them, and in 
the latter case leave them about 7 inches or 
8 inches long. Of course, the two top buds 
on the shoots so stopped generally break and 
make sundry growths after the first stopping, 
but they are weak compared with the first 
growth/and may be cut away about the end 
of August or some time during September. 
The base buds remain dormant, and ulti¬ 
mately form fruit-buds. If properly attended 
to, the branches should present the appear¬ 
ance of cordon trees, and be well clothed 
with fruiting spurs throughout their entire 
length. 

The great mistake that many people make 
is in having far too many branches in their 
trees. This leads to the exclusion of sun¬ 
light and air from the interior, and the trees 
fruit at the extremities of the branches only. 
Such trees look more like trained masses of 
greenery, and are very urfprdfi fable. Branch- 


pruning cannot be done now, but all trees 
fn this condition should receive attention 
this coming autumn and be judiciously 
thinned. A certain amount of training will 
be necessary in the case of young trees, and 
a sufficient number of young shoots should be 
left to form the foundation of the trees. 
Young growths inclined to grow too upright 
may be bent downwards and held in position 
by string tied loosely round them, fastening 
the other end to a short stake driven into the 
ground. The advice tendered is applicable 
to Apple, Pear, Plum, and sweet Cherrv- 
trees, but in pruning the two last care should 
be taken to leave shoots to supply any de¬ 
ficiencies caused either by accident or 
branch-dying. Cooking varieties of Cherries 
require rather different treatment, as they 
produce their fruit on the young wood made 
during the previous year. Summer pruning 
may also with advantage be extended to Red 
and White Currants and Gooseberries, and 
the cutting away of the old canes and the 
thinning out of the new canes of Raspberries 
is nothing more nor less than summer prun¬ 
ing. The canes of the autumn-fruiting kinds 
should also be thinned out now, selecting 
medium-sized ones in preference to the 
grosser-looking and stronger canes, and tying 
them to their supports. If liquid-manure 
can be spared, it will not be lost if applied to 
the roots of these Raspberries frequently 
during dry weather. A. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

The Strawberrv season has once again come 
to an end, and growers have had, ua some 
cases, fair, and in others excellent crops 
of fruit. Climatic conditions have not been 
all that could be desired, while the in¬ 
gathering was in progress, but the crop was 
a great improvement on that of last year. 

No sooner is the crop cleared than the 
Strawberry-grower has to turn his attention 
to other matters, the chief of which are the 
layering of runners, where from unavoid¬ 
able circumstances this has not already 
been done, the manuring and digging of 
borders and plots w’here new beds are to be 
formed, and denuding the plants which 
are to be retained for another season of 
runners and the old foliage. With respect 
to the first-named matter, layering will, in 
most instances, have been t accomplished be¬ 
fore this, particularly where forcing is 
carried on. To supply early and vigorous 
runners for forcing, the majority of growers 
set out a certain number of plants every 
year with that express purpose in view'. 
Every available runner is then layered, and 
from among them the best are picked out 
when rooted for potting on, and the re¬ 
mainder utilised for planting outdoors. 
Others rely on the plants set out last 
autumn in permanent beds and borders for 
their supply of runners, but it goes without 
saying that the former method naturally 
gives b/ far the best results. From what¬ 
ever source the runners may be derived, 
and whether the requirements are large or 
small, one thing is certain, and that is, 
those who have not yet layered their runners 
should not further delay. There are several 
ways of layering, such as on turves and 
mounds of fine soil placed between the 
row’s on to which the runners are pegged 
down. But if a crop of fruit is desired the 
following season, the employment of 60-sized 
pots, filled with rich loamy soil, is by far 
the best method, as the roots then suffer 
no disturbance when being Cither potted or 
planted out. To facilitate watering, the 
pots should be grouped together as _ much 
as possible. With regular attention in the 
way of keeping the soil in a moist condition, 
the runners soon become well rooted. 
Either potting or planting out should be 
carried out before tne plants get pot-bound. 
In the meantime the ground where the plants 
are to be set out snould be manured and 
dug if necessary. As to whether manure or 
not is required depends on the condition 
of the soil. If in good heart, or if it was 
well manured for a previous crop, nothing 
further is required. But if the soil is at 
all poor and lacking in fertility, then a 
liberal dressing of farmyard manure must 
be afforded. In selecting the sites for plant¬ 


ing, regard must be paid to the character¬ 
istics of the varieties grown in regard to 
their time of ripening. For instance, the 
early varieties should be planted in warm 
sheltered positions or on south borders; the 
main crop sorts in the open, and those for 
yielding late supplies on borders facing west, 
north-west, and due north. This necessitates 
the growing of Strawberries in several 
different parts of the garden, but it has to 
be so arranged if an early supply.is desired, 
and the season prolonged as far as possible. 
Some may demur at the idea of the giving 
up of so much ground for this purpose, but 
if the Strawberries are grown on a regular 
system, there is always a certain number 
of old plants to be destroyed each year, 
consequently an area corresponding to that 
appropriated for the planting of the new 
beds becomes vacant each year, so that there 
is no loss of ground. These plots are always 
vacant in good time for their utilisation for 
the planting or sowing of other crops. , 
The ground should be made firm previous 
to planting by treading it regularly all over, 
and if in a very rough state it should first 
be broken down fine. Planting is best dono 
with a trowel, and the soil made quite firm 
round the ball either by treading or ram¬ 
ming it with the handle of the trowel. The 
plants may stand 18 inches apart in the 
rows, and the latter from 2 feet to 2 feet 
6 inches asunder according to space at com¬ 
mand. It is well to water the plants a few 
hours prior to setting them out, and if the 
soil is in a dry state, give a further watering 
when the planting is completed. To conserve 
moisture and to lessen labour in watering 
until the plants have become firmly rooted, 
place a mulch of spent Mushroom dung or ho.- 
bed manure, broken down to a fine condition 
between and around the plants. If plant¬ 
ing is done on these lines the plants become 
thoroughly established before winter sets in, 
and they never becpme lifted by frost, how¬ 
ever severe it may be, as is so often the case 
with those set out late in the season. 

With regard to the cleaning of the o.d 
beds, do not deprive the plants of too many . 
of the old leaves, unless mildew has been 
rife, or the foliage affected with fungo d 
diseases. In this latter contingency they 
are best cut off and burnt, and the p.ants 
encouraged to reclothe the crowns with new 
leaves before winter, by placing a mulch of 
well-rotted manure between the rows after 
the rubbish, such as the old mulch, etc., 
has been cleared away. ~ A. W. 


IMPORTED APPLES : HOW TO COMBAT 
THEM. 

I have carefully read the criticism by “West 
Wilts ” upon my notes on this subject. The 
pseudonym “ West Wilts ” is well known to 
readers of Gardening Illustrated, and I 
have always read his contributions on fruit 
cultivation with pleasure and profit, but in 
this case there are several contentions that I 
entirely disagree with. 

My original notes referred entirely to 
cooking Apples. Dessert Apples are a 
luxury, kitchen Apples a necessity. It is 
true I named one variety that is classed ns a 
table Apple—James Grieve—but I regud 
this variety as more valuable in the kitchen 
than on the dessert table, and it is one of the 
most certain croppers in cultivation. All 
the rest are cooking Apples pure and simple, 
so that my intentions were clear enough. 
“West Wilts” dwells on the alluring colour 
of the imported Apples. This I admit; but 
of what value is the colour of the skin whan 
used for cooking? Does any good cook 
attach any value to colour in a baking Apple? 
And as for the “highly developed quality,” I 
think most people will agree with me in say¬ 
ing it is conspicuous by its absence. I have 
never yet tasted an imported Apple that, 
when cooked, could compare for juiciness or 
flavour with any of the varieties I named, well 
grown at home, f What about Newtown Pippin , 
one of the finest-flavoured, and juiciest Apples 
for cookincj one could find, and , when to be had , 
always in d< mand ? — Ed. ] 

I cannot and do not accept the statement 
that “ we learn on high authority it is futile 
to keep the Apples, and men are driven to 
an early disposal of their fruit to reduce the 
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risk of loss by decay, and a falling market 
value.” I am well aware of the reported 
case “ West Wilts ” is alluding to, but before 
I could attach any value to the results in 

? L uesticn I should want to see the fruits be- 
ore being stored. The matter of decay de¬ 
pends upon three factors: First, the fruit 
must be well and cleanly grown ; second, it 
must be allowed to hang on the trees ns long 
as possible ; and third, it must be gathered 
with much more care than I have ever seen 
given to Apples by market growers. There 
are many tons of Alfriston, an excellent 
keeper, grown round here, but I should not 
consider it worth any attempt to store. For 
really well-grown fruit you have to go- into 
the leading nurseries or private gardens. As 
to falling markets, does “West Wilts” con¬ 
tend that the prices of Apples fall from 
Christmas onwards in the English fruit mar¬ 
kets for well-grown fruits? If so, I think 
few will agree with him. 

There is no greater authority on Apple 
culture in Great Britain than Mr. George 
Bunyard, of Maidstone, and he says: ‘‘A 
supply of Apples can be kept for twelve 
months in a properly-constructed fruit- 
house,” and he has proved this by doing it in 
an inexpensive shed; but Mr. Bunyard’s 
Apples were clean, well grown, and carefully 
gathered at the right time—conditions that 


Cox’s Orange Pippin and Lord Hindlip. Per¬ 
haps a few may carry out my suggestions, 
and thus incite and encourage others. 

F. H. Burton. 


FIG MOUISSONNE NOIR. 

This Fig fruits twice in a season j the first 
crop, in July, i6 of medium size, conical, stalk 
long, skin smooth, colour violet. The flesh is 
juicy, red, with a good perfume. In October 
the fruit is small, violet-black, smooth, with 
strong perfume ; flesh dark-red, juicy. The 
fruits travel well, and this Fig is extensively 
cultivated in the South of France. 


USING A COLD-HOUSE. 

I have a lean to house, unheated, In which I grow 
Tomatoes in the summer. The length of the house 
is 15 feet 6 inches; breadth, 7 feet; height at back. 

II feet 6 inches; height to eave, 5 feet 6 inches, of 
this 5 feet 6 inches there is 3 feet of glass, the rest 
brick wall. Now I have nothing but a few Chrys¬ 
anthemums, a very few bulbs, and some Geraniums 
in this house in the winter, so that it is practically 
empty for eight or nine months in the year. What 
[ want to know is this: Could I grow Figs in it 
with any hope of success? I forgot to say the 
house looks south. When I built the house, three 
years ago, 1 thought of putting a Peach-tree in it, 
as the back wall is quite bare, but somebody told 
me that Peaches and Tomatoes did not do well 
together. Doee the same hold good for Figs? If you 
would ndvise me to try Figs, would you kindly let me 
know through Gardening Illustrated, also if one 


or you oould plant them in receptacles, built 
of 44-inch brickwork, 3 feet square, or 2 feet 
in width and 4 feet in length, and in either 
case 3 feet deep. These may be part in and 
part out of the ground, or 6unk in the ground 
altogether, just as you may deem advisable. 
The idea in thus confining the roots of Figs 
is to prevent the trees from making exuberant 
growth and to induce fruitfulness. If you 
are desirous of making U6e of the back wall 
for training the trees upon it, two would 
suffice to cover it. If you wish to grow them 
as bushes, then you could accommodate 
three. This same rule applies to Peach- 
trees, but if vou are thinking of making a 
border and planting a tree in it, which is 
really the best course to adopt if you wish to 
obtain a first-rate crop of fruit, one tree 
would suffice to cover a wall 15 feet in length. 
In this case the border need not be more 
than 4 feet w ide and 6 feet in length to start 
with. The depth of compost should be 
2 feet 6 inches, with 9 inches of drainage 
material beneath it, this to be in two grades, 
the coarse at the bottom and the finer metal 
on top, covering the latter with turves, grass 
side aownwards. The compost for the most 
part must consist of good, fibrous, and, if 
possible, calcareous loam, dug 3 inches deep 
from an old sheep or upland pasture. The 
only additions required are old lime-rubble 
(the quantity varying according to the tex¬ 
ture of the loam, whether much or little 
lime is naturally present in it), a little old 
burnt soil, or wood-ashes, and for a border 
of the size we mention 28 lb. bone-meal, and 
the same weight of 4*ineh bones. The ends 
and front of border should be built of whole 
turves, but for the inside portion the loam 
is best chopped into pieces about 3 inches 
square. 

Much the same kind of compost will suit 
the requirements of the Fig, and ensure a 
short-jointed growth. It is a fatal mistake 
to make the compost rich, ns this only en¬ 
courages rank growth in hoth species of fruit 
and causes endless disappointment. Assist¬ 
ance can always be given from the surface in 
the shape of top-dressings and liquid-manure 
when the trees are laden with fruit, and there 
are myriads of hungry surface-roots present, 
capable of assimilating it, particularly so in 
regard to the Fig. Three good kinds of Fig 
to grow in pots as bushes are Brown Turkey. 
White Marseilles, and Osborn’s Prolific. For 
training on the back wall, where two trees 
will suffice, choose the first and third named 
varieties. A good variety of Peach in every 
way for planting out is Royal George. In 
6 ome localities this i6 subject to mildew, and 
when such is the case, a good substitute is 
Stirling Castle. For growing in pots there 
are Rivers’ Early York, Crimson Galande, 
and Dymond, all three ripening in the order 
stated.] 



Fig Mouiwonne noir. 


are not common in market orchards. I have 
with the simplest storing kept Apples for 
six months, that were as good as when 
gathered from the tree. 

My notes were intended to stimulate th^ 
small private grower. I claimed no power 
to control the weather, and I think “ West 
Wilts’ ” suggestion of this entirely unworthy 
of him. I gave varieties that bloom over 
various periods in May, so that there was 
little to fear of all being rendered fruitless 
by a frosty night or two, as so often happens, 
but cordon trees are so easily protected from 
frost, and the varieties suggested are 6uch 
good croppers, that a total loss of crop was 
not much to be feared. Has “West Wilts” 
ever seen an established healthy tree of either 
Lane’s Prince Albert or Stirling Ca6tle with¬ 
out fruit? I never have, and I liavo grown 
Apples in four different counties for over 
forty years. “ West Wilts ” should not have 
headed his notes “ How to Combat Imported 
Apples,” but how to weakly submit to them. 
The man who means to succeed will succeed ; 
the man who is full of doubts and fears is 
cure to fail. Anyone who fears the cost of a 
few trees and the trouble of attending to 
them had better not attempt to grow any¬ 
thing. It must be a labour of love or nothing. 
If you count its trouble, you had better con¬ 
tinue to buy imported Apples for their colour 
and thick skins—properties thai would put 
Baldwin and Wordest^r Pearmain, before 
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tree would be enough for that sire of house, and 
what size of pot it would require? You might, also, 
tell me what would be the best kind to grow, both 
for flavour and ease of culture? As I would only grow 
them for home use. these two considerations would, 
of course, come first with me. As I have about 
8 feet or 8 feet G inches of rafter, 1 do not think the 
Tomatoes would interfere very much with the light, 
as l do not allow them to run very far, and also I 
do not grow more than fourteen or fifteen plants; 
also, the back and, indeed, the one end wall of the 
house to cement plastered and whitewashed, so that 
there is very little absorption of light.— H. U. 
Urowxrigg. 

[Seeing that you make U6e of the house for 
nothing much to speak of except for the 
three months when it is occupied with Toma¬ 
toes, we think that of the two species of fruit 
mentioned, you would be more likely to suc¬ 
ceed with Peaches than Figs, unless you al¬ 
ready possess a knowledge of the cultural re¬ 
quirements of the latter. You would not, we 
take it, have the Tomatoes so close together 
as to unduly shade the trees on the back, 
and for the same reason not allow them to 
reach too far up under the rafters. Much 
shade would be disadvantageous in either 
case—in fact, both kinds of fruit must have 
their due share of sunlight and air if success 
is to attend their cultivation. 

If you elect to have Figs, you would, as the 
house is unheated, obtain but one crop of 
fruit, but, with good management, this would 
be a good one. The trees could be grown in 
pots to start with, and be shifted, ultimately 
into tub's when the roots require more space, 


THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 

If conclusions are to be drawn from the 
abundance of Strawberries seen in. the 
streets and being offered on every hand at 
vory low prices, it would seem' as if the 
fruit crop was a heavy one. Yet but a week 
or two since, when unlooked-for heat and 
drought prevailed, there was alarm lest the 
plants be dried up. That such has not been 
the case the fruit supply conclusively shows. 
Still further, the fruit generally has become 
as fine and well coloured as in any season, 
however favourable. Whether the prices at 
which retailed prove profitable to the grower 
may seem doubtful, but those, in any case, 
are the product of great abundance rather 
than any other cause. Myriads of workers 
whose means are low, have, in any case, been 
able to get a feast of Strawberries, while in 
doubt vast quantities of fruit have been con 
verted into jam. A particularly nice sweet 
h made by putting fruit into a dish, after 
being picked over, then pouring over them 
very hot custard. When cold, that is a 
delicious conserve, and a very cheap one. 

The general crop, as seen in our streets, 
would seem to bo of the old Sir Joseph 
Paxton, as whilst of good size and deep 
colour, the fruits were not acid, and had a 
pleasant flavour. It is to be deplored that 
in the haste to make a market such large 
quantities of Roval Sovereign should come 
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to hand in but half-ripened condition. They 
find a sale, no doubt, but have neither soft¬ 
ness nor flavour. It was a relief to turn 
from those unripe fruits to really well- 
finished ones, such as of late have been so 
plentiful. Probably under no conditions 
are Strawberries offered to the public in 
less attractive form than when shot out from 
the round half sieves in which sent to 
market on to costers' barrows, and then 
hawked through the streets. The fruits are 
fine, and, when gathered, good, but after 
lying in these large baskets for some time, 
then get rough handling by turning them out 
as seen, not only are the fruits bruised, but 
they are also discoloured and wet. The 
only way to obtain decent, clean fruits is to 

Surchase in chip baskets having metal 
andles and papered over. These contain 
from 4 lb. to 6 lb., and if the sample be a 
good one are not dear when purchased at 
from Is. to Is. fid. per basket, that being in¬ 
cluded. Very likely, if of a similar nature, 
baskets of some 2 lb. weight would sell even 
more freely, as many persons wanting fresh 
fruit daily for dessert would gladly pur¬ 
chase them. 

It does not seem as if there was very much 
hope of our ever getting Sir J. Paxton with 
the flavour of a British Queen. All our 
richest-flavoured red varieties seem to be in¬ 
different doers. Happy, indeed, are those 
who can induce British Queen or Dr. Hogg 
to grow well and crop freely. Still, how 
seldom do we hear of such results. Gener¬ 
ally, large fruits and heavy croppers, especi¬ 
ally those which suit the market-grower, 
secure most favour. Very possibly they suit 
the average private grower as well, yet it is 
hoped that raisers, having done enough to 
give us heavy fruiters, may yet Borne day 
give us varieties that possess rich flavour 
also. A. D. 

OVERGROWN FIG-TREES. 

SHALL be much obliged for your kind advice about 
Figs, under glass, in a cold-house, that have been 
allowed to run wild tor some years. Cun they be 
pruned back so n9 to bear? At present they have 
shoots growing out from the wall, quite untrimmed 
in any way.—L. D D. 

[To get the trees back into a satisfactory 
and fruitful condition, they need both branch 
and root pruning. Nothing can be done at 
present, but as soon as the trees have cast 
their leaves, you may proceed to thin out the 
surplus wood and branches. With regard to 
the latter matter, select such as are barest of 
subsidiary branches and young wood, and, 
where they are far too plentiful, cut them 
clean out. In the thinning of the young 
wood, always retain such as is short-jointed 
and stubby, as this is of a fruitful character, 
and reject the long-jointed, attenuated 
pieces, as these seldom bear fruit. Proceed 
on these lines to reduce the trees to a sem¬ 
blance of order, until you have just a suffi¬ 
ciency of branches left, and young wood also, 
to clothe the wall or trellis without undue 
crowding when it is tied in. This done, open 
out a trench some 4 feet distant from the 
stems of the trees, and about a foot wide. 
Sever all roots met with in the process of 
digging, and, when no more are seen, reduce 
the ball by forking the soil away from between 
the roots at the front until it is about 3 feet 
in diameter. Then work beneath it, and cut 
off all roots found in the same wav. You 
may then either enclose the roots with brick¬ 
work, after placing flags or elates beneath 
the ball to prevent the roots growing down¬ 
wards in future, or the trench may be filled 
in with old mortar-rubble, with a good depth 
of it placed beneath the ball. Either will 
have tne effect of checking exuberant growth 
and promoting fruitfulness, only the latter 
has to be taken out every two or three years 
to prevent the tree from pushing roots 
through it to gain the soil beyond. 

In either case, the space between the ball 
and brickwork or the mortar-rubble will re¬ 
quire to be filled in with good fibrous loam, 
with a little old mortar and bone-meal added, 
and made very firm. All severed roots must 
be pared quite smooth, making the cuts in a 
downward, sloping direction, and the longer 
the slope the better. If the cuts are made 
in the opposite direction, the young roots 
produced at that point always n»Ve a ten¬ 


dency to grow downwards. Dealt with in 
this way, no difficulty should be experienced 
in keeping the trees within bounds, and in a 
fruitful condition in future.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-trees, summer prunin g. — I pla n ted 

eome Apple-trees last spring (pyramid), and tbdy have 
made 8 inches or 9 inches of growth. When may I 
pinch them?—M. 1*. B. 

[All growths on the trees, excepting the 
leaders and those situated on the extremities 
of the side branches, should now be pinched 
or cut back bo the fourth leaf at the base. 
Stop all subsequent growths made this sea¬ 
son at one leaf. With respect to the leaders, 
leave these intact, and prune them back in 
winter to where the wood is found to be firm 
and well-ripened, irrespective of length. 
Pinch out the tips of the branch terminals 
about the middle of August, and at the winter 
pruning shorten them back to about half 
their length if well ripened; if not, to one- 
third.] 

Peaches not bearing.— My lost gardener (I have 
parted with him) whitewashed the stems of my 
Peach-trees (three) with Irish lime when he white¬ 
washed the house, two years ago. 1 had a fair crop 
last year, but this year one of the treea is dying bit 
by bit, and there are only hulf-a-dozen fruits on the 
others, though all had plenty of blossom, la the 
lime-washing to blame?— Clydesdale. 

[Unless the limewash was in a hot state, 
tbg stems of the Peach-trees would sustain no 
damage whatever by being washed over with 
it. This is a very old and efficacious way of 
cleansing the stems of fruit-trees. We think 
the fact of the trees dying in the manner de¬ 
scribed to be in nowise due to the white¬ 
washing, but rather to root trouble. You 
had better have the -trees lifted this coming 
autumn, when, unless we are greatly mis¬ 
taken, it will be found some of the roots are 
dead or in a dying condition. Lifting and 
planting afresh in some fresh compost may 
arrest the malady, whatever it may be, but 
if the trees are old, the better way would be 
to root them out, make a new border, and re¬ 
place them with three young and healthy 
trees.] 

A seedling Peach.—I have a young Peach-tree, 
grown from a stone of Noblesse. It is about a year 
old, and healthy. 1 shou'd feel obliged if you would 
let me know through your columns whether it is 
worth growing in the expectation thut it Will bear 
Noblesse fruit ?-Clydesdale. 

[Seedling Peach-trees may always be re¬ 
garded much in the nature of a lottery. They 
may by chance be an improvement on the 
parents or existing varieties, but as a rule the 
reverse is generally the case. Even those 
who make the crossing and breeding oi 
Peaches and other fruits a study, experience 
many failures in this direction, the really 
good and sterling varieties resulting from 
their labours being few and far between. 
Whether your tree would produce fruit simi¬ 
lar to, and equal in quality to that of its 
parents can only be proved by growing it on 
until it attains a fruitful condition, which 
ofbbimes takes several seasons. As you have 
the tree by you, we advise it be given a trial, 
and until you satisfy yourself as to its value, 
the better way would be to grow it in a 
pot] 

Peach-tree not bearing.—1 have a Peach-tree 
(Early Rivers*), which has been established two years 
In a cool greenhouse, facing west. Last year the tree 
bore some blossom, but no fruit. This year It was 
covered with blossoms, and two fruits set, but dried 
oil and fell. The tree has now made a lot of new 
shoots, and is in full leaf, and looks very healthy. 
It is quite close to the door, opening north. Will 
you kindly advise me how to go on to secure fruit 
next season? I have not pruned it this season so far, 
— F. PORT. 

[The fact of the tree failing to bear is, 
doubtless, owing to the omission on your 
part to fertilise the blossoms when fully open, 
either with a camel-hair brush or a rabbit’s 
tail fastened to the end of a stick. Had you 
passed one or other of these over the flowers 
for a few days in succession, the pollen would 
have been so distributed that more fruits 
would have set than were required for a crop. 
Nothing is of any avail now, but you will now 
know how to act another season when the 
tree comes into flower. By pruning, we take 
it to mean that you have not disbudded the 
tree this season, or, in other words, reduced 
the number of growths so that those which 
remain shall have ample apace for develop¬ 
ment, and get their due snare of light and 


air, without which they cannot be expected 
to fruit next year. You do not mention 
whether the tree is in a pot or if it is trained 
on a wall or trellis, etc., so we cannot give 
you precise instructions on this point. Your 
best plan would be to get a practical man in 
your neighbourhood to thin out the young 
growths if you do not feel competent to deal 
with them yourself; then, if you get the 
wood well ripened by autumn, there is do 
reason why the tree should not produce a 
good crop of fruit next year, provided, of 
course, you attend to the fertilisation of the 
blossoms, as has already been stated. We 
should have added above that it is the young 
wood only which produces fruit in the Peach, 
hence the necessity for paying strict atten¬ 
tion to its growth each season.] 

Pruning of Plnm-trees.— Kindly give me eome 
information as to how to pfruue cordon Plum-trees. 

1 purchased eome last year, and they have now 
branches on them from 12 inches to 18 inches long. 
Should these be stopped now or be allowed to grow 
and pruned back later, and to what extent?— 
R. E. L. L. 

[The side growths of young cordon Plum- 
tr^es should now be pruned back or stopped 
at the fourth or fifth leaf, counting from the 
base, to form spurs. The young growths 
which will result from this stopping should 
be cut back to one leaf. This second stop¬ 
ping is best done about the middle or latter 
part of August, as there is then less risk of 
further growth being made after this as a 
result of such stopping. Leave the leading 
growths full length, and' allow them to ex¬ 
tend in this way until they reach to within 
a few inches of the wall coping, when they 
should be stopped.] 

Canker in Melons. —This too well-known 
malady is more prevalent in cold, sunless 
summers than in dry, arid ones, even where 
great care is taken in regard to the supply 
of atmospheric moisture. Canker is also 
encouraged by planting in too rich soil and 
by the use of farmyard manure, also by 
planting too thickly and allowing an excess 
of growth to accumulate, thus preventing‘a 
free circulation of fresh air through the 
house. Adding plenty of old mortar or lime 
rubbish to the soil and ramming firmly also 
produce a canker-resisting growth, and 
much may be done to ward it off by timely 
thinning out of lateral growths, refraining 
from overhead syringing on cold, sunless 
days and carefully ventilating. A constant 
watch should be kept, ana as soon as 
canker shows itself the affected parts should 
be vigorously rubbed each day with lime, 
avoiding also wetting as much as possible. 
This will eventually eat away the disease, 
and the wounds will heal over. A good plan 
we have seen is to place small pots round 
the stems at planting time, these being first 
cut in half lengthways and then t r ed together 
again. Lime was placed in these, which 
kept canker from the base of the stem, that 
being the part where it generally appears 
first. 

Barren Strawberries.— Recently, when looking 
over many small gardens. I was astonished to find 
how many plants were barren. In each garden the 
owners had not noticed this. I am afraid this often 
occurs. Frequently one hears of plants that once 
fruited freely being now quite barren. This arises 
from taking the runners from the barren plants. 
Every one should be destroyed.—J. C. F. C. 


Baking Of land.— When the surface of soil 
becomes hard through the action of heavy 
rains, followed by bright sunshine in spring 
and summer, it is said to be “baked.” The 
same conditions occur when land is artificially 
watered in hot weather. When this takes 
place, if the dry weather continues, the sur¬ 
face cracks, and the moisture rapidly escapes 
by evaporation, doing a twofold injury— 
carrying off the much-needed moisture, and 
at the same time lowering the temperature. 
Heavy soils should never be trampled on more 
than is absolutely necessary when the surface 
is wet, An unhealthy condition may be given 
to land in spring by walking upon or treading 
it carelessly when the surface is wet, that will 
remain all the season. Clay land that has a 
tendency to bake should be frequently stirred 
with the hoe or fork, and it should be remem¬ 
bered that it is impossible for plants to 
flourish with their roots beneath a hard, 
baked soil. 
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NAMING ROSES. 

It is often quite impossible to name, or even 
guess at the name of, many specimens 6ent 
by readers during the season. Scarcely a 
consignment is properly packed, and even 
the sender would be surprised at the con¬ 
dition of the blooms upon arrival. To send 
a flower-bud of a Rose without the least} 
piece of wood or foliage, and minus any in-' 
formation of such, is, to say the least. Unfair 
and useless. Oftentimes these meagre speci¬ 
mens are the only data one has to go by, and 
it is extremely unlikely one can give a cor¬ 
rect reply. With the vast increase of varie¬ 
ties among Roses, and what are generally 
known as florists’ flowers, this is annually 
becoming more difficult. In packing the 
flowers, the very worst material—cotton wool 


ROSES: PRUNING IN SUMMER. 

Many of our best and strongest 
growers among the Hybrid Perpetuals 
and Hybrid Bourbon Roses flower 
more freely when their long growths 
are pegged or otherwise secured in a 
horizontal position, than if allowed to 
grow more or less upright. When 
pegged down we get many more 
blooms because the eyes break 
throughout the length of the shoots. 

This being so, we want to get as 
many long rods as possible for each 
season’s pegging-down, and as the 
wood that has already flowered from 
this spring’s pegging-down is of com¬ 
paratively little use, cut this away, so 
as to conserve the whole strength of 
the plant where it will be of most use. 

There is yet another advantage. We 
can clean the ground between, and 
mulch the plants in a way that would 
not be possible if this comparatively 
useless growth were not removed. It 
is the strong shoots from the base 
that we want annually. The same 
rule holds good with almost all 
climbers and extra vigorous growers, 
but invariably with those that only 
bloom once during the season. Other 
strong growers, used for pillars, etc., 
should not carry too much of the 
wood that has flowered, as it is apt 
to make a mass of laterals that are of 
little service. These should bo 
trimmed out, especially from the 
centre of the plants. A few of the 
more perpetual bloomers, such as 
Gruss an Teplitz, Papillon, Aimee 
Vibert, Alister Stella Gray. Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Gloire Lyonnaise, 

Bardou Job, Maharajah, and Frau 
Karl Druschki need but a little trim¬ 
ming out, and most of this can bo 
done by cutting the flowers with 
longer stems than usual. 

When we come to the extra- 
vigorous growers, such as Crimson 
Rambler, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Evange¬ 
line, Hiawatha, and most of the 
Hybrid Wichuraianas, it is advisable 
to cut away the long growths as soon 
as they have finished flowering. We 
really want the same here as with 
those pegged down—viz., as many 
long maiden rods of this season as possible, 
rather than a mass of growth, much of which 
will be cut away next spring. Most of the 
section now under notice loses just this sort 
of wood in the course of a year or two, 
because the younger growth monopolises the 
eap, so it is better in all ways to remove it 
now. Unfortunately, of late years we have 
been much troubled with a disease that was 
little known a short time back, and which 
seems particularly partial to these climbers. 
It is a form of Rose canker, known as 
Coniothyrium Fuckeli, and is quite distinct 
from the form of canker associated with 
Marechal Kiel. This disease generally 
thrives upon the wood of Ramblers and 
Wichuraianas left over after flowering, and 
this is another good reason for cutting the 
wood out. p. u. 


Tart of a Rosa maorantha in Mr. Fremlin’s garden 
at Wateringbury. 


—ie often used. No doubt it is thought soft, 
and will prevent bruising, but no material 
will absorb moisture so quickly. If wetted, 
it does not serve so useful a purpose as a 
little damp Moss or blotting-paper. 

Then there is the question of what recep¬ 
tacle to use. With postage so cheap, what 
excuse is there for 6o little care? Use a small 
box, and see that, if.it is a wooden one, it is 
not too dry. A dry box, travelling under the 
necessarily dry conditions of postage, will 
absorb much moisture from any flowers or 
foliage. Nor is there any reason why one 
should not send a portion of the wood and a 
leaf or two in varying stages, also more than 
one puny bud or bloom, and that often a 
very poor specimen. If a disease is sus¬ 
pected, send enough, and in different stages, 
if possible. We do now nud again get a 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSA MACRANTHA. 

This is probably the most beautiful of all the 
light-coloured single Roses. Many of the 
blossoms measure as much as 4 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and are of the most delicate blush 
shade. The golden stamens are also very 
conspicuous and numerous. Macrantha and 
Bardou Job are good companions, and of very 
similar habit. The latter is well known as 
being the best dark-coloured single Rose. It 
is advisable to grow these single Roses on 
pillars, then their full beauty is seen. Our 
illustration shows this Rose growing 
up a tree in Mr. Fremlin’s interesting 
garden near Wateringbury. 


query and consignment that it is a pleasure 
to reply to, but they are few and far be¬ 
tween. Querists forget that it costs them 

t’ust as much to 6end their note—often too 
rief—as if they forwarded a reasonable 
amount of data for an opinion to be formed 

P. 


SUNSHINE AND THE ROSES. 

I see, from 60 me notes I took in 1893, when 
we were having much the same weather as at 
present, that many Roses behaved in a very 
erratic manner as regards colour changes. It 
was noticing this recently that caused me to 
look up my notes. I find the first crop of 
blooms was not only unusually early, but of 
remarkably short duration, and it has been 
the same this year here, except with a few of 
the wonderfully free, and what I may, per¬ 
haps, call all-season Roses. If the first 6how 
of bloom quickly fades during such forcing 
weather as recently experienced, we have cer¬ 
tainly had grand colours among the yellow, 
copper, orange, and tawny-red varieties. I 
am alluding to Mme. Melanie Soupert, Mme. 
Ravary, Le Progres, Betty, Edu Meyer, Mon¬ 
sieur Paul Lede, Prince de Bulgarie, Lyon, 
Beaute d’Angers, Jacques Vincent, Lady 
Pirrie, and the like. Other yellows, such as 
Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Peter Blair, James 
Coey, Senateur Mascurand, Instituteur Sir- 
dey, Mme. C. Guinoisseau, and Medea are 
also exceptionally clear and bright. On the 
other hand, the brilliant crimson and velvety 
maroons do not appreciate so much sun, and 
fail to give us tue deep shades associated 
with them upon a cool morning. So long as 
the light is so bright, even shading does not 
preserve the full depth of our glowing 
maroons and crimsons. 

My plants are not suffering from drought, 
but the excessive heat tries them, and it was 
just the same in 1893. We may, perhaps, 
have a better late crop upon some of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals than usual, owing to the 
better ripening of the summer wood, which is 
a great point with late Roses from this sec¬ 
tion. But the weather will keep the Teas 
and most of their hybrids very active upon 
cool ground, and here I look for an even 
better late summer and autumn display than 
ever. P. U. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Boses falling.—Having been a reader of your 
valuable paper for almost two years, I take the 
liberty of asking you a few questions regarding Rose- 
trees. I have about thirty Rose-trees, planted two 
years, and I planted fifty more this year. They were 
given liquid-manure since February, and mulched 
with some good rotten manure as well. With the 
exception of about two dozen Rosebuds, they were 
all the same as the buds I enclose, and I would thank 
you for any information as to cause of those Rose¬ 
buds not opening properly.— Mageny. • 

[We are not surprised at your failure. 
Liquid-manure to what are practically dor¬ 
mant roots is a great mistake. It is surpris¬ 
ing the plants grew at all. You have evi¬ 
dently made the mistake too frequent in the 
past, when many cultivators stated: “It is 
difficult to give the Rose too rich a soil.” 
The buds arrived very dry, and some of the 
fault may be due to the changeable weather 
experienced. Had you mulched only it might 
have been better.] 

Moving Roses.-As I am leaving my present 
garden by the middle of September, when many of 
my 400 Rose trees will be in full bloom, would it be 
possible between now and then to pot some of my 
best maiden plants, and so safely remove them? If 
so, what treatment should the plants be given when 
potted up?— An Amateur Kxhihitor. 

[Much depends upon the season. Some 
Hybrid Perpetuals and a few Hybrid Teas 
ripen sufficiently to be carefully lifted during 
a dry autumn. If you lift them, pot at once, 
and stand in a 6hady position outside, syring¬ 
ing them freely overhead, and never letting 
them get very dry at the roots. Wo fear, 
however, with the present-day Roses, and 
maidens probably on the Brier stock, you 
will not succeed in getting the plante ripe 
enough. Could you not make 6ome arrange¬ 
ment for moving them later?] 

Raising seedling Roses ( Iio3cry , Maid- 
stone).— This is best done in a house set apart 
for the purpose. Commence by placing 
6ome established pot plants of good kinds 
into a greenhouse early in January. Prune 
them about the end of the month, then afford 
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very gentle heat at first, increasing the tem¬ 
perature to about 55 dege. at night when 
wth is well advanced. The plants will 
in blossom about the end of April. The 
atmosphere must now be kept very dry, but 
the.plants should not suffer from want of 
water at the root. When the flowers are in 
the bud state or a little larger the petals are 
removed, and the stamens are removed before 
the pollen develops. In a few days pollen 
from another variety is dusted on to the 
stigmas, a cluster of them being situated in 
the centre of the flower. Repeat this dusting 
with the same flower on two or three occa¬ 
sions. You must be careful to exclude bees 
and other insects while the cross-fertilising 
is being effected. If the work be carefully 
and thoughtfully carried out, some fine pods 
of seed will be produced. Allow them to 
thoroughly ripen upon the plant, then remove 
them, and insert each in a separate pot of 
soil for a time until sowing time arrives. 
Sow the seed in 5-inch pots early in January 
in a light soil, giving plenty of drainage to 
the pots. Keep the pots plunged in a cold- 
frame, and when seedlings appear and have 
produced their third leaf, prick off into 
small pots. The little seedlings would now 
refer a very gentle bottom-heat. When they 
ave attained a fair size, they may be planted 
out, but this should be done in May or June 
the following year. If any variety appears 
promising, a bud should be secured as soon 
as possible, or a cutting taken and struck in 
heat. The raising of seedling Roses is a 
lottery, and from hundreds of seedlings you 
may, when they come into bloom, hav6 
nothing of any value. 


GARDEN PE8T3 AND FRIENDS. 

THE SCLEROTINIA (BOTRYTIS) 
DISEASE OF THE GOOSEBERRY, 
OR “DIE-BACK.” 

Thb Sclerotinia disease of the Gooseberry 
—or “die-back,” as it is called in some 
districts in Kent—is widespread in England, 
and is liable to occur wherever Gooseberries 
are grown, whether in plantations or in 
private gardens. It attacks bushes growing 
on stiffish clay as well as bushes growing on 
light, gravelly or stony soils. 

Description op the disease. — The 
Gooseberry-bush may be attacked in four 
distinct places—viz., the main stem and base 
of the branches, the* young wood of the 
current year, the leaf, or the berry. As 
regards the main stem, the spawn (mycelium) 
of the fungus penetrates into the tissue 
(permeating the cortex and bast), and at the 
end of a season’s growth causes the bark to 
crack and peel off, often in large pieces. 
The part of the stem first attacked is usually 
that portion situated at the ground level or 
a little above it; eventually the spawn of 
the fungus “ rings ” the stem at this place, 
and the whole bush is killed. Before this 
occurs, however—and death does not occur, 
as a rule, in the case of a well-grown bush 
until after several seasons from the time it 
was first attacked—the spawn of the fungus 
spreads upward in the stem to the base of 
the branches. Here it frequently attacks 
some of the branches so severely that they 
die. The presence of dead branches in a 
few bushes, or the death of half the bush, is 
a characteristic sign of the first appearance 
of the Sclerotinia disease in a plantation. 
And, as is noted below', it is at this time 
that steps should be taken to stop the disease. 
Renewed growth of the spawn of the fungus 
in the stem takes place every spring, and it 
is at this time that the manner in which 
the fungus exists and spreads can be most 
easily seen. If a diseased stem be examined 
during a warm and damp spell of weather in 
the spring the bark will be found to be peel¬ 
ing or cracking off, while greyish, fluffy 
patches of a “mould” have appeared at the 
edges of the peeling bark or in the fissures 
where the bark is cracked. If there is n 
dead branch on the bush, then, as a rule, 
small greyish tufts or little cushions—which 
soon develop in suitable weather into fluffy 
patches—will be found scattered here and 
there over its surface. These tufts of the 
fungus occur both on the main branches 
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nearly down to their base and frequently also 
on the younger w r ood. Little, hard, blackish 
bodies, of irregular shape, named sclerotia, 
are also produced. They are extremely re¬ 
sistant to climatic conditions, such as frosts, 
drought, etc., and serve to carry the fungus 
through all vicissitudes from one growing 
season to the next.* If an affected bush has 
been weakened by the Sclerotinia disease in 
previous seasons, the renewed growth of the 
fungus during the spring will frequently 
cause the death of the bush. In the affected 
plantation Gooseberry - bushes here and 
there may suddenly wilt and die out in all 
stages of growth ; this occurs most frequently 
at the time when the leaf-buds have just 
burst open, but often also at a later stage, 
when the bush is in full flower or bearing 
young berries. If such bushes are examined, 
the stem will be found to be “ ringed ” by 
the spawn of the fungus, and on the surface 
of the stem will be found the Botrytis fruc¬ 
tification. If the disease has not developed 
to a sufficient extend to kill the bush, the 
spores which are continually being produced 
throughout the spring and early summer 
serve to spread the disease to other parts of 
the busli. Very commonly the spores affect 
the leaves, which then soon show a dis¬ 
coloration at their edges, which are first 
turned yellowish, and finally become ashy- 
grey or whitish. If the attack extends from 
the edge of the leaf inwards until the greater 
part of the leaf is affected, the fall of the 
leaf soon takes place; if, however, as is 
often the case, the injury remains restricted 
to the edges of the leaves, the latter remain 
on the bush until the usual time for the fall 
of the leaf. Whether the injury spreads over 
the leaf to such an extent as to make it fall 
prematurely seems to depend on the climatic 
conditions which prevail at the time. When 
a large number of leaves are attacked 
throughout a* plantation and made to fall 
prematurely, serious damage is often in¬ 
flicted ; in such cases the berries produced 
are much smaller than on healthy bushes, 
and a quantity of unripened spindly shoots 
mav be formed. The under-surfnce of the 
leaf is the part attacked, and during the 
months of June and July the Botrytis fructi¬ 
fication mav be found on the leaves. 

Another part of the bush which may be 
attacked is the young wood. In the case of 
young bushes, especially, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the young shoots may be attacked 
and much weakened or killed—a fact which 
has caused growers to speak of the present 
disease as “die-back.” Infested dead shoots 
may constitute a prolific source of infection. 
Prunings of Botrytis-affeoted bushes left 
lving in a heap in a corner of the plantat : on 
or garden may develop, during the following 
spring, an abundant crop of powdery tufts 
of Botrytis, the spores of which, carried by 
the win’d in countless numbers, will spread 
the disease through the plantation. There 
is also the danger of cuttings being taken 
from Botrytis-infected bushes, when many of 
the young bushes thus obtained will become 
diseased. In one case which was investi¬ 
gated it was found that a lot of 2.000 young 
bushes of Crown Bob, planted out direct 
from a nursery, were already diseased—the 
young shoots harbouring the Botrytis-stage 
of the fungus. Lastly, the fungus occasion¬ 
ally attacks the berry, and turns it rotten. 
The first sign of the appearance of the 
disease on the berry is the browning of the 
skin at some spot ; this browning gradually 
extends until one side of the berry shows 
obvious signs of softening and of being badly 
diseased. The Botrytis fructification, in the 
form of the characteristic ashy-grey “mould,” 
then soon appears on the surface of the dis- 


•Thesc sclerotia are al?o able under certain condi¬ 
tions to give rise to another form of fructification in 
which winter-spores (ascospores) are produced. In 
this stage the funcus has been known under the name 
of Sclerotinia. while the name Botrytis has been ap¬ 
plied to the stage where tummer-spores only are 
produced, it is probable that the Sclerotinia etaye, 
with its winter-spores, only rarely occurs. It Is 
certain that the disease can be perpetuated from 
season to season in its absence by means of the 
Botrytis stage, which by means of aummer-eporcs 
spreads the disease during the growing season, and 
then remains dormant in the form either of myce¬ 
lium in the stem or of sclerotia on its surface—both 
enabling the fungus to hibernate during K’Ver'e 
winters. 


coloured portions, and the berry in a week 
or so is turned completely rotten and decays. 

Remedies. — (1) The best means of getting 
rid of the disease are the prompt removal 
and burning of all dead bushes or dead 
branches in the plantation. As soon as the 
leaves of bushes show any appearance of 
the disease, the bushes in the planta¬ 
tion generally should be examined, and any 
bush found with the main stem diseased 
should be grubbed up and burned. The 
prompt removal and burning of all dead (or 
dying) bushes, carried out for a few seasons, 
has proved more efficacious against this 
disease than spraying. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that this fungus is capable of develop¬ 
ing vigorously on dead parts of the bush. In 
nearly all cases—exeept in the comparatively 
rare ones where a plantation nas been 
planted -up with Botrytis-infested young 
bushes—the disease appears first either on 
single bushes scattered here and there 
through the plantation, or on all the bushes 
over a small patch of ground in the planta¬ 
tion, while the surrounding bushes are 
healthy. If the disease on its first appear¬ 
ance is dealt with summarily by the burning 
of all dead bushes and dead branches, there is 
no need to spray or to take any other remedial 
measures, since the disease Boon completely 
disappears. (2) Where the disease has been 
allowed to become severe and widespread, or 
where it is not in the power of the grower 
to remove entirely the source of the disease, 
spraying must be resorted to—in addition, 
of course, to the prompt burning of all dead 
bushes. A heavy spraying with a solution 
of copper sulphate (4 lb. dissolved in 
100 gallons of water) should be given just 
before the buds burst, with the object of de¬ 
stroying the tufts of Botrytis, care being taken 
to spray heavily the main stems of the bushes. 
The infection or premature falling-off of the 
leaves may be prevented by spraying, directly 
the fruit is set, with Bordeaux mixture, com¬ 
posed of 8 lb. copper sulphate, 8 lb. quick¬ 
lime, and 100 gallons of water. In this spray¬ 
ing it is essential that the under-surface of 
the leaves should be sprayed as much as pos¬ 
sible. No injury follows the application of 
Bordeaux mixture of this strength, and if 
the spraying be done at the time indicated 
no spotting of the berries occurs. (8) It mav 
be noted, finally, that any treatment which 
induces the bushes to make vigorous growth 
tends to stop the attacks of the fungus.— 
Leaflet No. JSJfi of the Bodrd of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects on Privet-hedge.—I have a fine Privet- 
hedge covered with blight, specimens of which I en¬ 
close. I should like to know the name of the fly and 
if It is possible to do anything in its present stage 
to stop its ravages, or eradicate it, cr whether any¬ 
thing can be done In the winter,, when most of the 
leaves fall off, or in the spring, when the young 
leaves are coming out.—R. J. F. B. 

[The Privet has been attacked by a tiny 
moth larva, which has spread greatly during 
the last few years, and has proved very de¬ 
structive to the bushes. The larva tunnels 
into the leaf and eats the soft tissue, lying be¬ 
tween the upper and lower epidermis. In 
this position it is very difficult to deal with it 
properly. The moth is an exceedingly small 
one, measuring only about $ inch when the 
wings are expanded. It is known as Graci- 
laria syringella. In the case of some insects 
which feed between the leaf epidermis, spray¬ 
ing with a nicotine solution is sufficient to 
kill the larvae, and we suggest you might try 
thid in the present case, making sure, how¬ 
ever, first, that the larva have not left the 
leaf. If you would inform us of the result 
of this treatment, we should be glad.] 


Bones for meadow.— Please tell me when I should 
drees a meadow with |-Inch bones, and bow much 
to the acre?—P araquat. 

[We presume you have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is well to drese the field with 
half-inch bones. Such dtramings answer in 
some cases, but in other® great doubt is felt 
as to whether they are profitable. Autumn 
or winter would be the best tim$ to apply 
them, and as to quantity, you may uSe about 
5 cVt. to the acre.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

CLEMATIS MONTANA. 

This plant ia often used with good effect 
even in cottage gardens, and I took a fancy 
to put it on an Oak-tree, and it is climbing 
up, as shown in the cut. On the north 6ide 
of the tree it flowers a little later, and it ia 
ao hardy and enduring that I -have no doubt 
it will be there for many years. W. 

THE APPROACH TO A COUNTRY 
HOUSE AND ALSO IN RELATION 
TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Important as this question is in these days 
of motors, it is curious how seldom any 


to the house. In diversified country the diffi- 
' culty of the approach has often the saving 
grace of leading to beauty when care is taken 
to get the best of it. 

Perhaps the first essential in forming a 
courtyard or approach is that of aspect. In 
our cool country it is always best that the 
flower or pleasure garden should occupy the 
warm and more sheltered side, the approach 
to the house being on the cold side. The 
frequently-seen French way, of having an 
area of gravel of equal dimensions all round 
the house, is a most uninteresting and a bad 
way, and against all beauty in every sense. 
In our country the approach to a house 
should be cut off from the warm, or garden, 
side by some emphatic dividing line, or we 


and any planting should be of the quiet ever¬ 
green order. There should be, as a rule, 
no . flower gardening in the general sense, 
though the effect of trees and shrubs need 
not be excluded, as these look well anywhere. 

The line of approach to the house should 
bo as easy and graceful as it can be made, 
not going straight up hill and down dale, and 
j not designed from the surveyor’s point of 
view only, but carefully, with an eye to get¬ 
ting the best and easiest line. The natural 
contour of sloping land often helps us to get a 
beautiful line if we only take advantage of it. 
No rustic—or, indeed, any needless—bridge 
j should ever be seen, and the quieter the 
I planting the better. All need for opening of 



Clematis montana climbing through an Oak. 


thought is given to avoiding awkward curves, 
corners, and difficulties, which might with 
care be so easily evaded. If this were the 
case in small and unimportant places only, 
it would not be so serious a matter, but it 
so happens that there are places of some size 
and pretention, the approaches to which 
are very awkwardly planned. I have lately 
seen a place, of some interest in lawn and 
garden, where the approach to the front door 
was like climbing up to some remote alpine 
willage. In level couutry the question is 
much simplified as compared with u diver¬ 
sified country, but even where the land is 
level we often see bad—and sometimes 
dangerous—turns and twists made for access 
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may have hawkers, touts, and other undesir¬ 
ables invading our privacy. The best divid¬ 
ing line will often be a wall separating the 
courtyard from the garden, and the wall may 
be made a beautiful feature by means of 
climbing plants. If a passage is wanted, as 
is often the case, between the courtyard 
approach and the garden, it is easy to ar¬ 
range for a pergola, which itself implies a 
certain degree of privacy. 

The feucing-in of the courtyard, carriage- 
sweep, or approach is important. It should 
be a j>ermaneut fence. In rocky or diversi¬ 
fied country, or where the ground rises 
abruptly behind tho bouse, a good way often 
is to have u battered wall of rough stone, 


, gates should enter as little into the plan of 
approach as possible. 

The avenue.— A level, easy, and 6afe ap¬ 
proach is far more important than anything 
, that the ordinary avenue can give. Iron 
! fences should never be seen, if possible. For 
fencing-off the courtyard or approach. I 
I have in one or two places seen Yew hedges 
I planted, and that is a most unwise thing 
to do, as it invites cattle and horses to cer¬ 
tain death, such a fence being quite within 
the reach of animals if left unattended. Any 
| live fence we may use should be made of 
tHolly, but, as a*rule, some kind of wall 
makes the best dividing line. Where there is 
! room for it, a plantnliou of Bay and the best 
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evergreens will give us a graceful dividing 
line. In these days of motors there ie all 
the greater need for etudying simplicity in 
planning dividing lines. Pathways cutting 
across the foreground of the house are not 
unknown, and they should be fought against. 

W. 


PLANTS FOR A DUSTY GARDEN. 

ARB there any plants that will thrive in a piece of 
ground by a dusty city street? 1 have been asked 
to tnake it bright with flowers, and, so far, have 
quite failed. Would you advise me how to make the 
best of such a piece? It is a strip 5 feet wide and 
25 feet long, against the stone wall of a house.—D. 

[Next to smoky surroundings, perhaps 
nothing is wore© than a dusty neighbourhood. 
Anyone with experience of a garden where 
dust congregates knows very well how diffi¬ 
cult it is at certain times of the year to com¬ 
bat its baneful influence. Notwithstanding 
this, however, to have a garden which will 
present a brightness for the trouble bestowed 
upon it is not altogether impossible. You do 
not say what the aspect of the piece of ground 
is, but, assuming ij. is one where the sun 
reaches it for a part of the day, at least, we 
are of opinion that more may be done with 
it than at first sight appears possible. On 
such a border as the one you describe we 
should largely rely upon annuals and bien¬ 
nials. We would, for instance, make the 
most use of hardy annuals like Nemophilas, 
Virginia Stock, Godetias, Linums, Candy¬ 
tuft, Lupins, Coreopsis, all of which may be 
sown in the open ground where they are 
wanted to bloom. Among half-hardy annuals 
there are also many that in a town garden 
may be effectively used. We think of Asters 
and Helichrysunis, Marigolds and Stocks. 
Nor would we forget the Snapdragon, which, 
despite the drawbacks of a town garden, often 
gives a good account of itself. One of the 
sweetest for blooming at night is Mathiola 
bicornis, and this may be sown just where it 
is required to bloom. We think much more 
might be done with annual Chrysanthemums, 
which never fail to bloom, and the same may 
be said to a large extent of Nasturtiums, not 
omitting the well-known Canary Creeper, 
which, on a town wall, has proved most use¬ 
ful. There are fine-foliaged plants that even 
in a dusty city garden are not without their 
attraction, provided that they are syringed 
from time to time to keep them free from 

frime. In this connection, we must place 

'unkias or Plantain Lilies, noted for the 
beauty of their foliage, as well as for their 
blossoms. Some are prettily marked with 

{rellow and white, others have broad green 
eaves, and some are margined with yellow. 
Most of them are very hardy, and, being her¬ 
baceous, they come up every spring, and from 
a long experience w ith them we have no hesi¬ 
tation in placing them among the first of 
hardy plants for the position you name. We 
think that the solution of your difficulties lies 
in a free use of annuals for the summer. As 
Regards the spring, there is no reason why 
you should not try Wallflowers and patches of 
Arabis, together with bulbs. 

An important consideration is the soil, the 
nature of which is not mentioned by you. 
This should be made light with road-scrapings 
if at all heavy, and well dug during the win¬ 
ter. Some of the most attractive town gar¬ 
dens we have seen have been amid surround¬ 
ings where it would scarcely be deemed pos¬ 
sible that flowers could thrive at all, but con¬ 
stant attention had its reward.— Leahurst.] 


GARDENS IN TOWNS. ’ 

For many years I had a small garden 
in London, which I endeavoured to keep 
as gay as possible. With this object 
in view I tried a great many different 
subjects, and though failures were many, 
some came through the ordeal in a satis¬ 
factory manner. “Disturbed,” page 394, 
who asks for the experience of others on the 
matter, must be more favourably situated 
than I was, as the Madonna Lily, Carnations, 
and the usual bedding plants do well with 
him, whereas in my case these were com¬ 
parative failures. My town garden was 
limited to a 5-feet border around three sides 
of a courtyard, the house occupying the 
other Side. One border got no sun what¬ 
ever, Another from ten o'clock till four, and 


the third for about two hours in the late 
afternoon. It was also greatly deprived of 
air—in fact, I look upon this feature as one 
of the worst grievances the dweller in 
London has to contend with, as the plants 
grown in a stuffy atmosphere are so weak¬ 
ened in constitution that even robust subjects 
gradually perish. In the shaded border, 
after several experiments, success was ulti¬ 
mately achieved by planting it throughout 
with hardy Ferns, selecting for the purpose 
good, free-growing varieties. Interspersed 
with the Ferns some clumps of Scilla cam- 
panulata in its different colours used to com* 
up and flower well annually. As an edging 
and running in and out among the Ferns, 
the common Musk and Creeping Jenny u*cd 
to grow and flower well. The border that 
received the greatest amount of sunshine was 
backed by evergreens, the two best for 
London being the Aucuba and Aralia 
Sieboldi, or Fatsia japonica as it is some¬ 
times called. In this border the only satis¬ 
factory bedding plant was the Petunia, as 
the single-flowered forms used to grow and 
bloom throughout the entire season ; Pelar¬ 
goniums and Calceolarias proved absolute 
failures, while Lobelias were only a quali¬ 
fied success. Seedling Pentstemons gave 
great satisfaction, and Tufted Pansies, by 
constant attention in the matter of water 
and frequent dusting with Tobacco-powder 
to keep down aphides or green-fly, also 
flowered well. Of permanent occupants that 
proved a success, especial raejition may be 
made of Alyssum saxatile, Iberis semper- 
virens, German Iris, Solomon's Seal, Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, double Helianthus, 
Megasea cordifolia, and Anemone japonica 
alba. Michaelmas Daisies needed persistent 
attention during their earlier stages, owing 
to the attacks of cuckoo-spit, but given this, 
they, as a rule, flowered well. The remain¬ 
ing border was planted with annuals, the 
most satisfactory being Linum grandiflorum 
rubrum, Eschscholtzias, Zinnias, Godetias, 
and particularly the Virginian Stock, this 
last thriving almost anywhere and flowering 
profusely. A sloping bank gave a good deal 
of trouble till planted altogether with the 
lesser Periwinkle. Some plants of Hyperi¬ 
cum calycinum associated therewith died out 
completely, whereas the Periwinkle formed 
quite a bank of greenery. Scilla ©ibirica 
planted amongst it came up and flowered 
every vear, but the Chionodoxas perished 
after the first season. A vase exposed to the 
full sun and the dry, radiating heat from the 
surrounding walls was always a source of 
trouble, for everything got burnt up till it 
was planted with the deep-coloured variety 
of Sedum spectabile, and this proved very 
satisfactory. For window-boxes in exces¬ 
sively hot, dry spots I have never found any¬ 
thing to equal dwarf Nasturtiums and single 
Petunias. My London garden is referred to 
in the past tense, as I have now one where 
the conditions are more favourable to plant 
life. Town Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas falling.— Kindly tell me cause of 
failure of my Sweet Peas, both in tubs and in two 
different rows in different parts of my garden? They 
fail at two different stages of growth. Is it root rot? 
Can anything be done for those that have just begun 
to turn yellow? If 1 put fresh plants into the same 
places, must I disinfect the ground?— Ireland. 

[The Sweet Pea stem has been attacked by 
a fungus of a similar nature to that which 
attacks Mignonette, Stocks, Asters, and 
other annuals. It is a very insidious foe to 
cope with, and, when not possible to grow 
the plant© elsewhere another season, in order 
to afford an entire change of soil, the best 
thing to do is to give the ground a liberal 
dressing of one of the soil fumigants now 
sold, doing this when digging the plots, etc., 
next winter. If necessary to use the site for 
flower-growing, spray it over first with a solu¬ 
tion of copper sulphide, I lb. of the latter 
dissolved in 25 gallons of water.] 
Phaoelias.— Readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated frequently are interested in blue 
flowers in their gardens, and I make no 
apology for again writing on the claims of the 
Phacelia. I wonder how many grow it? It 
is quite hardy, may be sown in the open 
ground in April, and will bloom in July. 


Many who edge their borders with Lobelia 
would be surprised at the very beauiful effect 
which these simple annuals produce. They 
are dwarf, the flowers are of an intense blue, 
and they are just as freely borne a© in the 
much-thought-of Lobelia. Yet, for some 
reason or other, not easy to understand, 
people will go to a considerable trouble with 
the half-hardy annual mentioned, and leave 
out of their calculation© the Phacelia, which 
may be raised and grown in almost any gar¬ 
den where the sun can reach.—W. F. D. 

Tufted Pansies: increasing the stock.— 
Towards the end of August and the early part 
of September one may obtain numerous cut¬ 
tings of Tufted Pansies, and where it is 
desired to get together a number of plants 
of any particular variety these cuttings 
should be taken. If a bed i» prepared in a 
sheltered border, made up of loam and road- 
scrapings, it will not be needful to remove 
them to a frame for the winter, as my expe¬ 
rience goes to 6how that cuttings struck early 
do better in the open ground than when they 
are given the benefit of a frame. A good 
plan is to first of all w r ater the bed after it 
ha© been made, then dibble in the cuttings 
3 inches or 4 inches apart. It may be neces¬ 
sary to afford them some protection from 
the sun until they have struck, but in most 
instances these plants get hold very rapidly, 
and turn out quite as well, if not better, than 
cuttings wintered in a frame. I suggest to 
those who desire to get together a good num¬ 
ber of plants to at once remove the flowers 
from a few old plants in order that the shoots 
may come on more quickly, watering them, 
and encouraging new growth from the base. 
—Townsman. 

Trailing Campanulas after flowering.— 

These very popular plants for draping win¬ 
dow-boxes or hanging in the window of a 
room are so free-flowering that those who are 
desirous of propagating do not always find 
sufficient cuttings ready when the time ar¬ 
rives. To remedy this, one should cut away 
all dead flowering shoots, so that the young 
growths about the base of the plants made 
this season may have a chance of further de¬ 
veloping. These shoots strike readily enough 
if inserted round the sides of a pot of sandy 
loam and kept near the glass for a time. 
Those who have not yet tried these Cam¬ 
panulas as summer tenants for rockeries have 
yet to learn how useful they are in this direc¬ 
tion, particularly when they are turned out 
of pots and their roots are not restricted.— 
W. F. D. 

Sweet Peas. —Many growers, anxious 
to get Sweet Peas out by a given date, 
resort to various chemical manures, most of 
which, it may be said, have beneficial results 
if given according to the directions, and not 
applied too frequently. Sometimes, in their 
eagerness to secure the best blooms, they do 
not follow the instructions sent w-ith the fer¬ 
tiliser, and give an extra dose, which, instead 
of bringing about the desired result, has a 
contrary effect, and very often injures the 
plants, if they do not actually die off. It is 
better to give less than the quantity advised 
than to go beyond. Just now some Sweet 
Pea growers, bearing in mind the fancy price 
they paid for certain varieties, are contem¬ 
plating saving seed. If this is to be done, it 
is best to make sure of the best seed, and not 
expect to get this from plants that have be¬ 
come exhausted. No greater error can be 
made than to expect to have plants with 
plenty of stamina in them if the parent plants 
were debilitated before seed was saved. I 
fancy a good many people who paid very high 

{irices for seed this spring, mainly on cata- 
ogue description, are not altogether satisfied 
with their bargain. The other day, for in¬ 
stance, a bunch of blossoms of that old light 
pink variety, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, was 
shown to one of the growers who had specu¬ 
lated largely in new varieties, and he ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that, notwithstanding the 
many sorts, this old favourite was quite 
capable of holding its own, and this might be 
said of some other old sorts.— Woodbast- 

WICK. 

The Meadow Rues (Thulictrum).—In Gardening 
1 Illustrated for April 8th there appeared a note of 
mine about these most useful foliage plants. Borne 
friends of mine, who planted several clumps of 
TbRlictYUta adiantlfolium a yfn r or two ntfe, have 
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very much appreciated the fronds for arranging with 
Sweet Peas, and intend getting more plants this 
autumn. Whilst they will grow on a sunny border, 
may I say that they are best suited if they can be 
planted where they can get partial shade. I have 
one or two planted under the shadow of a Lime-tree, 
amongst Ferns, and the shade afforded them has 
been most beneficial during the hot weather we have 
had, whereae those in sunnier positions have had to 
be shaded to keep the foliage anything like fit for 
cutting.— Woodbastwick 

Convolvulus minor.— What a fine display this 
annual makes, either in beds or in clumps. If sown 
during late April and thinned rather severely, it 
makes flue bushy plants by the end of June, literally 
covered with bloom. It continues flowering until 
checked by frost; and being, like many other annuals, 
of a somewhat straggling habit, a few dwarf Spruce 
branches inserted among the plants help to support 
them and prevent them assuming an untidy appear¬ 
ance. It may be obtained in various colours, but 
perhaps the dark-blue variety is the most satis¬ 
factory.— Kdt.__ 

IRIS SUSIANA IN KENT. 

I am sending you a photograph of my plant¬ 
ing of Iris Susiana, in the hope that it may 
cheer any of your readers who may have been 
depressed by Mr. Clarence Elliott’s somewhat 
fierce onslaught on the foolishness of mis¬ 
taken enthusiasts, who will try to grow this 
beautiful plant in the open. My plants (here 
figured) are under a south-eact wall, in good 


ROCK AND ALPINE GARDENS. 


MAKING ROCK GARDENS. 

Lately, in hunting through that useful book, 
“Who’s Who,” I came across an account of 
a gentleman who took his amusement in 
making rockwdrk. Readers will know that 
each person described in “Who’s Who” is 
expected to give his recreations. I am glad 
if anyone gets fun out of rock gardens—6uch 
things as we generally 6ee—and I would sug¬ 
gest that one might go a little further and 
6ay that getting rid of rockworks is also a 
desirable form of recreation. Many of them 
are only fit to go in the bottom of a road, 
although, where the stone is good, it would 
be a mistake 60 to use it. What is wanted is 
some more picturesque, simple, and artistic 
way of arrangement. 

We propose henceforward to open a 
little department for rock and alpine 
gardens. We use this title because there 
are a great many rock plants, of great beauty 
and easily grown in our country, which are 
not strictly alpine plants, as they inhabit 
hot rocks * and warm valleys and varied 


“neglect” G. verna, it is a woeful pity to 
“ buy it annually,” but I would go so far as 
to say that no gardener worthy of the name 
w'ould neglect, unavoidably or otherwise, any 
plant in his territories. 

My plants of the vernal Gentian are my 
pride and joy, and, far from neglecting them, 

I pay them every possible attention in the 
way of top-dressing and watering, and though 
I do not for a moment think that my small 
success is due to anything but luck in the 
way of 6oil and climate, I should not expect 
anything but failure if I did not take some 
small pains to ensure their well-being. 

I “ S. A.” speaks of “ a care not always pos¬ 
sible with the greater number of those who 
would like to grow the vernal Gentian,” and 
of “ an expenditure of time and pains which 
cannot be afforded to any one plant.” These 
enthusiasts had better choose some other 
plant—say, Cabbages—and yet, though I 
have never grown a Cabbage (the idea fills 
me with awe), probably even these might 
suffer if neglected. As to the cultivation of 
G. verna, there is nothing new to be said. It 
has all been said admirably over and over 
again. 

It is quite easy to get good 
clumps from Ireland, and I 
have never given them any 
pot culture (which they regard 
as an insult), but plant them 
straight away into old, sandy 
turf soils, well broken up and 
mixed with fine limestone 
chips. My plants are con¬ 
stantly and carefully top- 
dressed with very fine sandy 
soil and chips, and are watered 
every day in very dry and hot 
weather. They grow on a low’, 
level spot at the foot of rocks, 
very well drained, and with 
full and absolute exposure to 
the south. 

When once really estab¬ 
lished, they do not need so 
much top-dressing, but water¬ 
ing must always be -attended 
to in a dry spring and early 
summer. I w’as advised by the 
people in Ireland to water only 
twice a month, and no doubt 
this may be sufficient in a very 
wet climate or on less fiercely- 
drained soil, but the only 
plant I ever lost was during my 
absence from home for one hot 
week in May. M. Pease. 
Otterburn , Northumberland. 


The Mourning Iris (Iris Susiana) in a Kent garden. 


light loam and old mortar-rubbish, well 
drained, and, after flowering, the light, the 
bottom part of which is shown, is lowered till 
early in March, when, if very dry weather is 
experienced, a little water is given. I have 
three clumps, two years old, two of which 
threw up five blooms each and one six. Iris 
Susiana has always done well with me, both 
here and in a previous garden, but I think 
the specially fine blooms this year were 
helped by a dusting of soot placed round the 
plants in the winter, in the hope of checking 
any inclination to disease. 

Charles Prentis. 

Posiers, Borden , near Sittingbourne. 

Fuchsias planted out.—Time was when pro¬ 
vision was made for Fuchsias in the summer beds 
and borders, but of recent years they have not been 
quite so popular. I remember, however, Seeing a 
bed of Ito<e of Castile doing well in a garden quite 
close to a town. When it is considered that cuttings 
struck in March are quite ready for planting out 
early in June, and that old plants often kept in the 
greenhouse in a pot-bound state far too long pro¬ 
duce wonderful results when given root freedom, we 
ought not to overlook their worth to the garden. 
Their bright blossoms and their continuity count for 
a good deal in a garden, and seeing what little 
trouble the plants are in winter—merely needing to 
be kept from frost—we have in Fuchsias plants that 
are of equal service to us, both indoors and out.— 
Townsman. 
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situations, and many are hardy and charm¬ 
ing. We want our readers to tell us more 
about the rightly-formed rock gardens, and, 
perhaps, send us views of good ones. We 
shall have no restrictions as to soil, and shall 
judge only by the effect. The only style we 
object to is that of the dentist’s 6hop-window, 
with the rocks sticking up perpendicularly, 
and usually nothing between them. W. 
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GENTIANA VERNA. 

| To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —At the risk of encroaching once 
more on your valuable space, I should like 
to say that your correspondent ‘‘S. A.” has 
slightly misunderstood my remarks about 
I Gentiana verna—no doubt entirely through 
my fault. 

I was not recklessly recommending it as an 
j invariably easy plant, but only urging that its 
requirements were perfectly well known, and 
I that, given certain conditions of pure air 
1 and a suitable position, it was not difficult. 

I “ S. A.” 6ays : “ It is well to speak a word of 
. warning respecting a plant so unsatisfactory 
[ with many, and which a little unavoidable 
I neglect will cause to perish.” Now’, I per¬ 
fectly agree that, if you are going to 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Dianthus petraeus albus 
plenus. —I have been for some 
years on the look-out for a 
plant of this dainty little 
double white Pink to replace 
one lost yeare ago, but it is sel¬ 
dom catalogued now, and the firm from whom 
I first bought it has long passed out of exist¬ 
ence. It is a beautiful little Pink, with nar¬ 
row’, short, grassy leaves of blue-green, and 
with a rather trailing habit. The small, 
quite double flowers are pure white, and 
borne on rather long stems. They are very 
prettily fringed. Long as I have sought it, 
my search w’as at last rewarded by seeing a 
plant in bloom in the Craven Nursery, Clap- 
ham, Yorkshire, the other day, and I am now’ 
happy in the restoration to my garden of an 
old favourite of mine. It is a good plant for 
the.rock garden or for a rockwork edging to a 
herbaceous border. What the origin of this 
pretty variety is I cannot tell.—S. Arnott. 

Early Gladioli failing ( W . M. Crowfoot).- 
Several causes may have combined to the failure— 
the wet. sunless season of 1910, and, in consequence, 
poorly-rinened bulbs; too shallow planting, so that 
the bulbs came within the influence of frost; 
and a heavy and ill-drained soil being some of them. 
You say nothing as to how you planted the corms, 
or where, or the conditions prevailing. In a general 
way, the corms are best lifted each year and rested. 
In well-drained and light soils and favourable situa¬ 
tions the plants are usually hardy if planted at 
0 inches deep, but, even so, some experimental work 
must needs be done in almost every garden and 
locality before the best varieties are really dis¬ 
covered. Try again on the lines suggested, aud p’ant 
in September or October next. 
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FOLIAGE WITH CUT FLOWERS. 
Most kinds of flowers, when cut and put into 
glasses, are beautiful, but lew are seen to the 
greatest advantage unless well garnished with 
green leaves of their own or of some other 
lant. Camellias, Roses, and a few others 
ave foliage of their own more appropriate 
than any that can be added, but the leaves of 
many plants are not effective,, and some 
flowers have to be cut without any foliage 
attached to them, a circumstance which 
makes it necessary to introduce greenery of 
some description. Choice flowers are gene¬ 
rally associated with green of a delicate 
tint; wild flowers or common productions 
may be mixed up with coarser material, but 
in the majority of cases the main object is to 
use a green which will remain long in a fresh 
state. Maiden-hair and exotic Ferns, gene¬ 
rally so much thought of in connection with 
cut flower arrangements, have not lasting 
properties to recommend them. Few of them 
last half so long as the flowers, and many of 
them become useless a few hours after they 
have been cut. This gives the whole ar¬ 
rangement a tarnished appearance, and 
creates much work, without any correspond¬ 
ing amount of satisfaction. True, some 
Ferns may be grown more hardy than others, 
but however grown, they are at least flimsy, 
and a hot room or a draughty position has a 
rapidly injurious influence on all of them. 
The result is far more satisfactory when 
things more substantial than Ferns can be 
used, and there are many beautiful hardy 
green-leaved plants well worthy of attention 
in this respect. Foremost amongst these may 
be named the Myrtles, which are evergreen 
and in every way pleasing. They bear cut¬ 
ting well, and two or three ordinary-sized 
bushes will produce a constant supply of 
valuable green. The leaves of many of the 
hardy Acers are wonderfully beautiful, and 
many varieties of the Euonymus are finely 
variegated and good in a cut state, especially 
the points, which are generally the most 
highly coloured. Some of the Cupressue, 
Retinosporas, Thujas, and Thujopsis are also 
admissible, as the points of the shoots are so 
very graceful in form and pleasing in colour. 
Scented Pelargoniums, too, might be much 
.more used than they are, most of them being 
very hardy, easily grown, and very lasting. 
Many more lasting-leaved plants might be 
named, but a selection from those just given 
will be found of the utmost service all the 
year round. M. 

WINDOW-BOXES. 

The above are likely to be very popular this 
year, and arrangements that may he some¬ 
what in keeping with Coronation colours are 
strongly in evidence. For small boxes, where 
the situation is somewhat shaded, scarlet and 
white Begonias, Eoniga variegata, and 
Lobelia are greatly in favour, the Lobelia in 
most cases being Mrs. Clibran. Another ar¬ 
rangement in red, white, and blue is com¬ 
prised of the same Lobelia, together with 
Paul Crampel Pelargonium and Leucophyton 
Browni. The above Pelargonium ana King 
of Denmark are used for large boxes, usually 
in company with white Marguerites. A rather 
good scarlet and white arrangement noted the 
other day consisted of Salvia Glory of Zurich 
and single-stemmed plants of the silvery 
Lamb’s-tongue (Stachys lanata). Boxes de¬ 
voted to one particular plant are also popular, 
among the favourites being Fuchsias Ballet 
Girl and Alice Hoffmann, the latter the same 
in colour of corolla and sepal, but much 
dwarfer in habit. Heliotropes and Verbenas 
have also numerous admirers. The latter 
require rather more attention than the ma¬ 
jority of window-box plants to ensure immu¬ 
nity from mildew and thrips. The prepara¬ 
tion of boxes for the reception of plants re¬ 
quires a considerable amount of care to en¬ 
sure good, healthy plants and a long-sustained 
display, a remark that also applies to tubs, 
pans, vases, and all receptacles of similar 
character. A piece of fibrous turf can be 
laid over the drainage, and the same liberally 
sprinkled with coal-ashes to secure a cool 
and solid base, and a too liberal use of 
drainage should be avoided. A too-light soil 
should also be avoided. It is better to use a 
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large proportion of good, friable loam, with 
which just enough Hop-manure should be in¬ 
corporated to keep it open ; a surface mulch¬ 
ing of the same manure is also advisable. 
Water with discrimination until the plants 
are well on the move, and give an overhead 
sprinkling to boxes and adjacent spaces 
as soon as the sun’s power declines, espe¬ 
cially if the weather is hot and dry. A weekly 
dusting of some stimulant should be given as 
soon as the boxes are well filled with roots, 
using something that has no objectionable 
odour. E. B. S. 

CUT ROSES FOR DECORATION. 

How often we find a bowl or vase of Roses 
in the home that have a far from pleasing 
appearance. Generally this is caused by the 
niggardly way in which they have been cut 
from the plant. Oftentimes only an inch or 
two of growth below r the bloom is culled. It 
does no harm to t.he plant to cut away enough 
of the stem to show off the flower to better 
effect—in fact, this half-pruning when cutting 
the blooms is beneficial. Then, again, we 
cannot help but crowd such ridiculously 
short-stemmed flowers, except in quite small 
glasses. Cut more freely, and you obtain 
better effects with a third of the material. 
The addition of other foliage than that of the 
Rose seldom pleases. Nor is there need for 
it with such a selection of Rose foliage now 
available, also the trusses of buds that can 
well be spared from many varieties. Roses 
do not go well with other flowers. Formality 
and stiffness should be avoided; so, too, 
should the clashing of colours. Two or three 
blooms of one variety in a vase, and set 
among some suitable buds or foliage, often 
are more effective than any mixture of 
shades, and at most I would never have more 
than three varieties in the same vase or 
stand. Nowadays we have the useful, light, 
endurable, and always pleasing Bamboo 
stands in various forms, also different kinds 
of rustic ware. 

Cut the flowers late at night, and place 
them into water right up to the flower-pod, 
arranging them in the morning. If you can¬ 
not do that, cut as early as possible in the 
morning. It is the height of folly to cut 
Roses during a bright sun, more especially if 
a drying easterly wind is present. Nothing 
can keep tlfem fresh for any length of time 
under such circumstances. Immersing the 
whole except the flower for a time after cut¬ 
ting is a great point in keeping them fresh, 
while any that are failing mayl>e helped by 
cutting the ends of the stalks off afresh and 
treating them the same. ' P. U. 

SOILS FOR ROOM PLANTS. 

The very first thing that we have to think 
of in connection with the culture of room 
plants is the soil. The most indispens¬ 
able soils are loam and leaf-mould, for 
with these the great majority of plains 
suitable for window culture can be grown. 
Loam, indeed, forms the basis of com¬ 
posts best calculated to give enduring life 
and vigour to most soft-wooded flowering 
plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Paris Daisies, etc., leaf- 
soil being added to it in more or less quan¬ 
tity, according to the natural strength of 
root action which they variously possess. 
Loam is the top-spit of an old pasture laid up 
until the Grass decays, when, if broken in 
lumps, it is seen to be largely composed of 
the fibrous roots of the herbage, and is, 
therefore, possessed of great life-sustaining 
properties. The abundance of fibre causes 
it to remain in a sufficiently porous condi¬ 
tion for roots to travel freely in. even when 
used for such things as require to bo firmly 
potted. Leaf-mould, which is leaves in a 
more or less decayed state, is indispensable 
for raising seeds—it stimulates root action, 
and renders the compost lighter and more 
open, so that roots of a tender description 
can more easily work among it. As a rule, 
these two soils, with some silver sand, are 
all that the window gardener requires to 
begin with, for such thingB as require peat 
are of more difficult culture. No harm can 
be done, however, by keeping a little of fhis 


material at hand, as a little of it is useful 
sometimes in seed sowing, and does good in 
the compost used for tender-rooted plants 
by keeping it sweet and open. 

Those who live in towns will experience no 
great difficulty in procuring these potting 
materials, as they can always be obtained from 
the florists. In country places there are gener¬ 
ally means of obtaining the small quantities 
that a window gardener needs without pur¬ 
chase, for, although the top-spit of a pasture 
may not be had, a good substitute for it may 
be found in old hedgerows or roadside par¬ 
ings. The parings from the roadside which 
are taken off in winter are also excellent, 
being rich in manurial matter washed from 
the roadside. Those who live near healthy 
commons can always get as much peat as 
they need, and a few leaves collected now 
and then, and stored away where they can 
decay, will give the leaf-soil required. 

With respect to manure, I think that window 
gardeners in a general way do best to 
leave dung out of the question. There are so 
many ways of feeding plants in pots by 
means of liquid and concentrated manures, 
that their vigour can be easily and safe’.y 
maintained without using dung, which, even 
in the hands of experienced gardeners, is apt 
to do more harm than good. If you do em¬ 
ploy any, however, take care that it is quite 
two years old, and has been turned over a 
few times to sweeten. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

insect pests. —The most formidable enemy 
that outdoor gardeners have to contend with 
is green-fly, but as the plants grown in the 
dwelling are comparatively few, and are 
always under the eye of the owner, there is 
110 difficulty in keeping it off, or, at any 
rate, in destroying it as soon as it makes ins 
appearance. A great many insecticides are 
in use, and in skilful hands they are effica¬ 
cious, but their use is fraught with danger 
to the inexperienced, as the strength of solu¬ 
tion which plants will bear without injury 
must be varied according to their respective 
natures. Tobacco-powder, on the contrary, 
is sufficiently deadly, and is quite safe. 
Green-fly conies on the young growing shoots 
and tender leaves, mostly on the under sur¬ 
faces, and if allowed to' remain and breed 
the sap is drawn out, and the progress of the 
plant is checked. As soon as one fly is 
seen dust all the tender portions of the plant, 
and allow the dust to remain on for some 
days, which will either kill or drive away the 
destructive little creatures. Red-spider is a 
minute insect which breeds on the under 
surface of the leaves, and which, if left 
alone, causes the foliage to assume a reddish 
tinge. It only conies in hot, dry weather, 
and is apt to infest Fuchsias, Paris Daisies, 
Verbenas, and Lantanas when grown in the 
full sun. Starved plants are more liable to 
it than such as are well fed and otherwise in 
a healthy state. A simple antidote for this 
is cold water, getting it well on to the under¬ 
sides of the leaves by means of a syringe 
or rosed water-pot. If the plants are well 
moistened in this way twice or three times 
a week in hot weather red-spider will never 
harm them. 

Cacti as window plants.— We have been 
greatly pleased recently at seeing certain 
Cacti in good condition in windows, among 
others the Iiat’s-tail Cactus (C. flagelliformis) 
and the largo Epiphyllum. From what we 
see in many parts of the country, and espe¬ 
cially in the sunny parts, we believe many 
Cacti could be better grown in windows than 
in greenhouses. We have seen hundreds of 
flowers on the Rat’s-tail Cactus, and once, 
walking through Berkshire, we were aston¬ 
ished at the beauty of the large summer-. 
flowering Epiphyllum in the sunny windows 
of cottages. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Xcw Edition, 10th, revised, with des rip. 
turns, or all the best plants, trees, aurf shrubs, their 
culture and arranymaint, illustrated on wood. Cloth , 
medium Sco, l.'<s. ; 'pn.it free, L’x. Cd. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had fiiuly bound in 
5 vole., halt vellum, £*',». net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gakdkmnq Illi'Stuatld, 17, Fur nival - 
street, London, E.C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ORNAMENTAL SPECIES OF 
ASPARAGUS. 

A great many species of Asparagus axe 
natives of South Africa, and some of them 
have been grown in this country for a con¬ 
siderable period. They were, however, 
thought little of till the advent of Asparagus 
plumosus, in 1876, and its variety nanus, in 
1880. The delicate leafage of th^se, and the 
flattened, frond-like manner in which the 
minor branchlets are disposed, quickly made 
them popular. Besides their value as pot 
plants, several of the forms of Asparagus 
are of great value for cutting, and in many 
nurseries a considerable area of glass is 
* given up to their culture for this purpose. 
The plant so commonly known as Smilax, 


and from the stout, leathery nature of the 
leaves the sprays last a long time when cut. 
Like A. plumosus, this shows a consider¬ 
able amount of variation when raised from 
seed, the most marked forms of A. Sprengeri 
being compactus, of closer growth than the 
typical form, and variegatus, in which the 
leaves are striped with white. Another 
equally beautiful kind, though less grown 
than the preceding, is 

Asparagus myriocladus, that forms a 
neat, compact, yet graceful, specimen, as 
may be seen by the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. A pleasing feature of this species 
is the contrast between the light tint of the 
young leaves and the deep green of the 
mature foliage. In 

Asparagus tenuissimus the zig-zag 
shoots are clothed with exceedingly slender 


pended basket, the slender shoots of this 
species hang down for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and not only are the bright-green 
leaves pretty, but it often produces a number 
of little w r hite flowers, which axe in time 
i succeeded by red berries. 

There are many other species, but those 
alluded to above are those principally grown 
I —that is, of the tender kinds. From an 
I ornamental standpoint the common Aspara¬ 
gus is well worthy of consideration, and im¬ 
mense quantities of the feathery sprays are 
| sold in Covent Garden Market for associa- 
| tion with cut flowers. 

The tender species of Aspaxagus will thrive 
I in ordinary potting compost in which there 
is a rather liberal admixture of good loam. 
Grown in pots, an occasional stimulant is 
very beneficial. In order to keep the foliage 



Asparagus myriocladua. 


which used to be grown under the name of 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, is now included 
in the genus Asparagus. The cut sprays of 
Asparagus are often employed instead of 
Fern fronds—indeed, they are by many 
looked upon really as Ferns, a name fre¬ 
quently bestowed upon A. plumosus and its 
variety nanus being the Asparagus Fern. 
Next to Asparagus plumosus, the species 
most generally grown is 

Asparagus Sprengeri, which was not 
sent to this country till 1890. This is more 
robust in growth and the leaves are a good 
deal larger than those of A. plumosus. 
Grown in a suspended basket, A. Sprengeri 
is seen at its best, while it is also of great 
service for draping stages, edging groups, 
and also, when secured to a few sticks, as a 
specimen plant. For cutting, too, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly useful, as, given plenty of root t 
room, it yields a large amount of greenery, 


leaves, so fine, indeed, that when covered 
with moisture, a specimen of this at a little 
distance presents the appearance of a light- 
green mist. By botanists this is regarded as 
a form of A. plumosus, but, apart from other 
ints of difference, is the fact that it can 
readily struck from cuttings, whereas for 
the increase of A. plumosus seeds are neces¬ 
sary. Struck in thumb pots and allowed to 
grow therein, little, bushy plants of A. 
tenuissimus are very useful for dropping into 
small vases or other plant receptacles. 

Asparagus retrofractus arboreus is 
i somewhat in the way of A. myriooladus, but 
altogether a taller grower. The principal 
shoots are of a greyish tint, and the minor 
twigs have the leaves arranged thereon in 
little tufts. These leaves are thread-like, 
each from 1 inch to 2 inches iu length, and 
of a decidedly vivid green tint. 

AbrarIOUS ubfmxitb.-- Gr'Owu iD a bub 


of good colour the plants must be shaded 
i from the sun, yet, at the same time, a close, 
stuffy atmosphere must bo avoided. Some 
of them, especially A. Sprengeri, will stand 
the winter in a structure from which frost is 
just excluded, but the foliage is retained in 
much better condition in a winter tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 degs. X. 


Primulas In frames. -Let these, in view 
of their value in the winter, have every 
attention now whilst they nre in frames. If 
the frames are not in a position where shade 
is possible during part of the day, see to it 
i that whilst the sun is out the Primulas nre 
; screened from heat. Nothing weakens these 
plants more than to expose them to heat day 
after day. Lot each plant have its due pro¬ 
portion of room, and be stood clear of its 
neighbour, otherwise the leaves are apt to 
break and the shape of the plant is spoilt. 
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A bed of ashes is the coolest base for them. 
Pinching out of all premature flower-buds 
must be attended to, and the plants gener¬ 
ally built up by applications of a stimulant 
in a weak form. Do not forget to syringe the 
plants in the cool of the day. It will in¬ 
vigorate them and dislodge any insects.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

Many greenhouse plants may with advantage 
be placed out-of-aoors during the summer, 
as, given this treatment, they make more 
sturdy growth, and are less affected by insect 
pests than if they are kept under glass 
throughout the year. This treatment is com¬ 
monly applied to such as Indian Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Grevilleas, Eriostemone, 
Camellias, Heaths, Epacrises, and many 
others of this class. 

In turning 6uch plants out-of-doors after a 
long sojourn in the greenhouse, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind a few important points, 
otherwise failures will in some cases ensue. 
In the first place, by the time these plants 
can be safely turned out-of-doors the green¬ 
house will, in all. probability, have been 
shaded, and if the plants are exposed at once 
to the full rays of the sun, many of the leaves 
are very likely to be burnt. In order to 
obviate this, the plants should, if possible, be 
placed in a spot where they are shaded 
during the hotter part of the day, at all 
events, for a week or two, till they are 
gradually hardened off. If this cannot be 
done, they may be shaded for a time with 
canvas, taking care that it is only used when 
absolutely necessary, as the object is to 
harden off the foliage after being in the 
greenhouse so long. After a time they may 
be exposed to the full rays of the sun, as this 
tends towards the formation of flower-buds 
for another season. This brings one to the 
all-important question of 

Watering, for such eubiects as those 
above indicated quickly suffer if they are 
allowed to get too dry, while, on the other 
hand, an excess of moisture is equally fatal. 
Excess of moisture is much less liable to 
happen than dryness, provided effective 
drainage is ensured. In order to carry this 
out, the pots should be placed on a firm and 
level bed of ashes, which not only allows the 
surplus water to drain readily away, but also 
prevents the ingress of worms, which choke 
up the drainage and cause irreparable in¬ 
jury, If plants are simply stood on a bed of 
ashes in tne open, many of them will, in dry 
weather, need water twice a day. To obviate 
this, the pots are often plunged in ashes, 
Cocoa-nut-refuse, spent Hops, or some simi¬ 
lar material. The better plan, where it can 
be managed, is to stand the pots on a firm ash 
bottom, and work the plunging material 
around the pots up to the rim ir possible, but 
on no account at>ove it. In plunging pots 
containing such plants as are above referred 
to in the open, the hole should be made 
rather deeper than is required for the recep¬ 
tion of the pot, and the space filled up with 
a handful ot rough coal-ashes. This will not 
only keep out the worms, but also aid the 
drainage. When watering, care must be 
taken that the ball of earth is thoroughly 
moistened, or the delicate, hair-like roots 
which many of the above-mentioned plants 
possess are liable to be injured. In showery 
weather with bright intervals one is very 
liable to make a mistake with regard to the 
condition of the roots, as the soil from the 
frequent showers may appear damp on the 
surface, and in reality be very dry under¬ 
neath. 

Many of the plants noted above do not re¬ 
quire annual repotting, yet they are benefited 
by an occasional stimulant. It is best sup¬ 
plied in a liquid form, a good stimulant to 
use being soot-water, with a little sheep or 
cow-manure incorporated with it. It must 
be used in a weak and quite clear state. In 
giving stimulants it is very essential that 
they be not applied when the soil is dry. 
Lastly, attention may be directed to the 
great benefit greenhouse plants derive from 
a good syringing in the evening of hot days, 
as this keeps down thrips and other insect 
pests, which are particularly troublesome in 
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very hot weather. In the case of tender 
plants, care should be taken to get them 
under cover before autumn frosts 6et in. 

X. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 
Lisianthus Russellianus.— This forms a 
rather upright-growing plant, clothed with 
bright-green leaves, while the flowers are 
freely borne in terminal corymbs. The indi¬ 
vidual blooms are about 3 inches in diameter, 
and of a rich bluish-purple colour. By sow¬ 
ing the seed early in the year, this Lisian- 
fchus may be treated as an annual, but the 
cultivators of old used to regard it in the 
light of a biennial. The seed was usually 
sown in the month of April. Carefuly 
attended to, the young plants would by 
autumn be established in pots 4 indies to 
5 inches in diameter. If wintered in a good 
light position, in a structure maintained at 
a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., the 
plants would by February or March be feady 
to shift into their flowering pots, 8 inches or 
9 inches in diameter. The compost for this 
final potting should be of a good open 
nature, such as eoual parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal sprinkling of silver 
sand and dried cow-manure.—X. 

Coronllla glauca. This pretty old- 
fashioned plant hae been very much neglected 
of late years, and, though at one time com¬ 
mon is now seldom met with, except in cot¬ 
tage windows in some country districts. This 
i& a pity, for though it never affords such a 
mass of colouring at any one time as the 
more popular Genista (Cytisus racemosus), 
it has a considerably longer flowering season, 
healthy plants being seldom without at least 
a few trusses, if kept in a sunny window or 
moderately warm greenhouse, at any time 
from the turn of the year until nearly the 
end of the summer. The flowers are almost 
exactly similar in shape to those of the 
Genista, but of a paler shade of yellow, and 
are arranged in heads or umbels, instead of 
in spikes, while a distinctive feature of the 
plant is the peculiar bluish or glaucous hue 
of the foliage. The Coronilla is an exceed¬ 
ingly easy subject to manage—more so, on the 
whole, than the Genista—requiring merely 
to be firmly potted in nice free loam, wdth a 
little leaf-mould, or peat, and some sand, 
and to be kept rather freely supplied with 
water, and a little weak liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally. Cuttings taken towards the end of the 
summer root freely in sandy soil. Keep cool 
at first, and when callused give a gentle 
bottom-heat. 

Sollya heterophylla.— Blue flowers are ad¬ 
mired by nearly everyone, and this, the Blue 
Bell Creeper of Australia, supplies a tone of 
colour very little represented among green¬ 
house climbers of a woody nature. It is more 
at home in a small than in a lofty structure, 
as the drooping bright blue flowers arc not 
large, and, consequently, they are seen to 
much better advantage when near the eye. 
This Sollya may be trained up a pillar, or 
grown in pots and allowed to ramble over a 
tew sticks. Cuttings of the young shoots 
strike root without difficulty, and the plants 
thrive in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
As with other natives of Australia, it may be 
grown out-of-doors against a wall in particu¬ 
larly favoured portions of these islands, but, 
generally speaking, it must be regarded solely 
as a greenhouse plant. Concerning the dif¬ 
ference in its behaviour when growing wild 
and under cultivation in this country, there 
is an interesting mention, in “ A Traveller’s 
Notes.” by the late Mr. J. H. Veitch. Speak¬ 
ing of a visit to Western Australia in 1893, 
the writer says: “ In the neighbourhood of 
St. George’s Sound Sollya heterophylla is 
now flowering well—neat, dwarf dushes— 
really very pretty. At home we grow it as a 
climber, a tendency I have hot observed in 
the plant here.” 

Watering and shading of basket plants.— 

Plants that arc suspended from a unonliouse roof 
need particular care in re-pcet to watcrius and slud- 
injr, or it is probable that months of work may toon 
lx; marred. The only plan worth following, as far as 
watering of baskets is concerned, is to take them 
down and give them a thorough foakiug, allowing 
then) to drain before hanging them up again. 
Tuberous-rooted plants, such ae Begonias and 
Achimenes, are sometimes grown in baskets, and 
unless these are looked after and kept sufficiently 
molet they soon collapse —Townsman. 


VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGES ALL THE YEAR BOUND. 

In reference to the query, how to maintain 
a supply of good Cabbages all the year round, 
it may be replied that no one wants them all 
the year round. That may be true enough so 
far ae relates to the two or three hot summer 
months, when Peas and Beans are plentiful, 
but, after all, it does not satisfy the querist, 
because the aim is to ascertain how far any 
gardener, professional or amateur, may find 
it possible to keep up such a constant supply. 
If with white Cabbages are included Savoy 
Cabbages, the dead months of winter are in 
that way supplied; but even apart from 
Savoys, and to have them in the first three 
months of the year, they must be from a late 
sowing; there are, in the Christmas Drum¬ 
head and St. John’s Day, very hardy varie¬ 
ties, that will greatly assist to maintain a 
mid-winter supply. The two periods of the 
year when Cabbages can be had in most 
abundance are the spring and the autumn. 
A sowing made at the end of July, and a 
second sowing the third week in August, of 
such early varieties as April, Flower of 
Spring, First and Best, Ellam’s Early, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, Early Market, and Offen- 
ham, to name a few, suffice to supply good, 
firm, small or medium-sized hearts through¬ 
out April, May, and June. Then come in 
the Peas and Beans, and with those good, 
solid, white Cauliflowers, with Spinach, 
young Carrots, new Potatoes, and other 
choice vegetables, so that Cabbages for the 
table are in little demand. But with the 
coming of September the choicer vegetables 
become scarcer, and then Cabbages are in 
demand. 

To secure a good supply during the autumn, 
it is not wise to sow varieties that are best 
fitted for autumn sowing. Far better select 
for that, purpose Les Etampes, Express, All 
Heart, Nonpareil, Defiance, Winningstadt, or 
St. John’s Day, selecting two or three, always 
including the last two, as these are late and 
hardy, and keep up a supply to well after 
Christmas. Added to these are the delicious- 
eating Hardy Green and Rosette Coleworts. 
To have these varieties in heart through the 
autumn and early winter, sow in May, June, 
and July, the plants following on after Peas, 
Potatoes, or other summer crops. D. 


THE COOKING OF VEGETABLES. 
Myriads of housewives and professional 
cooks can and do cook vegetables well, if 
done plainly. It is when required to con¬ 
vert them into mixtures or messes, asso¬ 
ciating with their preparation and serving up, 
meat-scraps, fats, oils, sauces, stock, and 
strong condiments, that the bad cooking is- 
evident. Just recently a gentleman who has 
a very high reputation as a cook, Mr. Her¬ 
mann Scnn, gave a lecture to the Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the cook¬ 
ing of vegetables, and in it he strongly advo¬ 
cated such cooking be on Continental lines, 
and made up of such mixtures or compounds 
as may well have been fitted to tickle the 
alate of the gourmet, whose tastes have 
ecome demoralised, and who is constantly 
demanding dishes which pander to this un¬ 
natural or depraved taste. Mr. Senn told 
his audience that there were 250 ways to cook 
Potatoes. Of these it would seem, from 
some of the recipes given, that there were 
at least 240 methods of cooking to spoil Pota¬ 
toes. 

All well-grown, clean fresh vegetables have 
native or inherent flavours, which can only 
be retained and appreciated when the 
cooking is simple yet correct. If, on the 
other hand, the respective vegetables be sub¬ 
merged in flavours or fats, or in condiments, 
then is inherent flavour killed, as the arti¬ 
ficial flavours have destroyed it, and, in 
addition, a palate lias been created, which 
is also so artificial that any inherent flavour, 
if existent, cannot be appreciated. Good 
vegetables we can and do grow, and as well, 
if not better, than anywhere in the world. 
We do not like to have them served lip torn 
to pieces, shredded, or made into some sort 
of compote. We like them served up in as 
simple a form as is possible. If anvone can 
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assist to create higher ideals in regard to 
vegetable cookery, in any case such instruc¬ 
tions must be on lines that will commend 
themselves to the averagd man and woman, 
who want them as cheap, wholesome, 
palatable food, prepared with ease, and at 
little cost of fuel or. labour. Our primary 
food vegetable, served cooked, is the Potato, 
of which none are better than those baked 
in their coats in hot ashes, or peeled and 
boiled quickly in hot water, and served up 
to table fresh from the steamer, like balls of 
flour. But to have Potatoes in such condi¬ 
tion, they must first have been grown in the 
right Boils. Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, 
Coleworts, Savoys, Kales, are all easily 
cooked, but they should be done rapidly, and 
freed from the water the instant ready. 
Cauliflowers and Broccolis will eat like 
Marrow if simply and effectively prepared. 
Peas, as a rule, are cooked a little too old, 
but the ordinary consumer has to take what 
the market grower sends him, as he has, too, 
of the various Runner, dwarf French, and 
Longpod Beans. But when these can be 
gathered young and at once cooked and con¬ 
sumed, they deservedly rank among the most 
delicious of vegetable Food. We may have 
equally valuable food in the many roots or 
bulbs so plentiful and so easily grown. 

, _ A. D. 

HOW TO PREVENT ONION-SMUT. 
The fungus disease commonly known as 
Onion-smut becomes exceedingly trouble¬ 
some in the soil of fields on which Onions 
have been grown continuously for a number 
of years. The spores of the Onion-smut live 
for a considerable time in the soil when this 
once becomes infected. It is present in much 
of the Onion land of north-eastern Ohio, and 
elsewhere in the state. 

The smut affects only Onions which are 
grown from seed, attacking the seedling 
plants shortly after germination or soon 
after they appear above ground, and many 
plants, not destroyed entirely by the smut, 
are injured to such an extent that they will 
die later or else develop with an abnormal 
bulb filled with spores of the disease. When 
Onion sets or seedlings, grown under glass or 
in uninfected soil, are planted in smut-in¬ 
fected ground, the smut does not attackthem, 
indicating that the fungus is able to penetrate 
the plant only through its most delicate 
tissues. 

The smut spores of the disease are spread 
by cultivators or other implements; fre¬ 
quently by the wind for short distances; on 
the feet of men and horses, and by decaying 
Onion refuse, which is often used as a ferti¬ 
liser. The Ohio Experiment Station has dis¬ 
covered and applied a successful treatment 
of the soil with a formalin solution to pre¬ 
vent Onion-smut. This solution is made with 
one pound of 40 per cent, formaldehyde 
(commercial formalin) to from 25 gallons to 
33 gallons of water. For old infected fields, 
i<t is well to use the more concentrated solu¬ 
tion. This is applied best with a drip 
attachment to the seed drill, and at the rate 
of 120 gallons to 150 gallons of the solution 
per acre for field Onions, and from 500 gal¬ 
lons to 700 gallons for Onion sets. Tnis 
application of the formalin solution disin¬ 
fects the soil surrounding the seed, and thus 
enables it to germinate and grow to the 
stage where it is beyond the attack of the 
fungus. The gains realised with this treat¬ 
ment in the past few seasons have been very 
encouraging to the Onion-grower. 

The formaldehyde solution tanks and the 
drip attachment are easily adjusted to the 
seed-drill, and these may be purchased of 
dealers in farm implements. 

Home-made attachments may be made 
from empty syrup cans inverted, using a per¬ 
forated rubber stopper in the outlet, con¬ 
nected by suitable rubber tubes with a drawn 
glass tube point at the end of each. This 
rubber tube will require a pinch-cock to 
shut off the flow, and the point will need to 
be set so that the solution falls with the 
seed before the earth covers it over. The 
profits from smut treatment where any 
disease exists are very great, and for this 
reason the Experiment Station recommends 
it most strongly.— American Country Gentle- 
man K 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Failure ot Cucumbers.— Could you tell me what 
has affected the leaves of Cucumbers enclosed? 1 
have had it for four years. They go on all right for 
a time, and then little spots coine iu the leaves, 
which die otf. 1 should be pleased If you could tell 
me whut I could do Id the future.—J. D. 

[The Cucumber-leaf is infested with a fun¬ 
goid disease known as “spot mould” (Circo* 
epora Melonie), which also attacks the 
foliage of the Melon. Present remedies are 
to remove and burn as many of the worst 
infested leaves as you can, spraying the re¬ 
mainder with dilute Bordeaux mixture or 
a solution of sulphide of potassium, 1} ozs. 
to 2£ gallons of warm water, in which first 
dissolve an equal weight of soft-soap. You 
may have to spray the leaves several times 
before the fungus is arrested and destroyed, 
but it is only by keeping a good look-out after 
the first application that you will ascertain 
whether and when it is necessary to do 60 . 
Be careful for a time not to damp down 
more than is absolutely necessary, and do 
not slop water about when watering, and 
keep the atmosphere of the house sweet by 
freely ventilating it whenever climatic con¬ 
ditions permit. Next winter give the house 
a thorough cleansing after fumigating it with 
sulphur, and, if possible, repaint ail wood¬ 
work. Sterilise the soil you use next year, 
either by fire or by mixing a soil disinfectant 
with it, and have a reserve of it in hand for 
top-dressing, etc., to avoid all risk of intro¬ 
ducing the disease afterwards. Should the 
fungus put in an appearance after the adop¬ 
tion of all these- precautions, do not let the 
attack develop, but instantly spray with the 
sulphide solution named above. Then, by 
spraying at intervals afterwards, the disease 
should be kept at bay. When spraying 
merely to render the foliage proof against 
attack, 1 oz. of the sulphide to 4 gallons or 
5 gallons of water will suffice.} 

Raising Potatoes from seed (Inquirer).— 
Before advising you as to raising Potatoes 
from seed, we wish you to understand that 
if you can obtain Potato seed readily, it is 
too probable that it is the product of some 
inferior varieties. No good variety in Eng¬ 
land now produces seed naturally. Seed 
saved to produce new and distinct varieties 
can only be obtained by careful crossing of 
one variety with another, and even Mien 
pollen is so difficult to find that hardly a 
variety now exists that will here possess 
pollen enough to self-fertilise its own flowers. 
The strength of the Potato-plant is now so 
much more concentrated on the production 
of tubers that its pollen-creating power is 
reduced to a minimum. Thus, if any variety 
produce seed-pods freely, it is not only an 
inferior cropper, but will be nearly certain 
to reproduce itself through such seed. When 
one variety has its flowers fertilised by the 
pollen taken from the flowers of another 
variety, additional strength is given to the 
^eed parent, and the produce in plants will 
be greatly varied, the pollen parent, as a 
rule, dominating. We sow Potato se^d 
thinly in shallow pans or boxes about the 
middle of April, place it in a greenhouse or 
frame to grow, then, when the plants are 
3 inches in height, put each one singly into 
small pots, or 3 inches apart in shallow 
l>oxes, giving them plenty of light, harden : ng 
them by exposure to the air, then planting 
out thinly in the open early in June. 

8owlng vegetable seeds In dry' weather. 
—No doubt the rains of the Coronation 
week were very widely diffused. But, if 
succeeded by a spell of not, dry weather, the 
evaporation on all open land is rapid, and 
the surface soil a few inches deep soon be¬ 
comes dry. It is then, unless freely watered, 
Jifficult to induce seeds to germinate; and 
overhead waterings,'after all, are not always 
best. In the case of Turnips, Lettuces, 
Radishes, Spinach, Onions, or other seeds 
which must be sown in their season let the 
soil be ever so dry, it is much better to 
draw shallow drills and to flood them with 
water sufficient to make the soil beneath 
thoroughly moist, then almost directly the 
water has soaked in to sow the seeds, doing 
so thinly. Then the seeds should be covered 
with fine dry soil and so left. That acts as 
a kind of mulch, and serves to check evapora¬ 
tion. Lawn mowings laid on the surface, 


even though they soon wither, afford the 
soil and seeds some protection from aun- 
heat, and, what is equally important, from 
birds.—A. D. 


POULTRY. 


WATERGLASS. 

The mineral compound composed of silica 
and soda, and known chemically as silicate 
of soda, is in solution commercially and col¬ 
loquially described as waterglass, under 
which name it is now well known as an egg 
preservative, for .which purpose it is very 
commonly used in place of lime-water and 
the other methods it has largely superseded, 
more especially when the number of eggs to 
be preserved is comparatively small and the 
avoidance of trouble in the process is a con¬ 
sideration. There are other advantages of 
this preparation, but it doubtless owes its 
popularity among small egg producers to its 
readiness for use as sold ny chemists in the 
form of a concentrated solution, to which it 
is only necessary to add pure water in given 
proportions according to its strength. There 
is some variation in the strength of the solu¬ 
tions offered for sale, corresponding in some 
measure with the consistency of syrup, but 
the strength being known it is only required 
to dilute it bo the proportions of about 4 per 
cent, of waterglass and 96 per cent, of water. 
A 10 per cent, solution is often advised, but 
3 per cent, has proved satisfactory, and the 
above proportions are suitable for the 
ordinary purpose. In diluting the syrup the 
mixture must be well stirred, and is then 
ready for use. Although it is sometimes 
suggested that the eggs may be coated with 
a film of waterglass by dipping them in the 
solution, and when dry storing them upon 
shelves, it is preferable to leave them in the 
fluid—with wnieh they should be sufficiently 
covered to allow for evaporation—until they 
are required for use. 

Eggs may be preserved in. this manner 
without any important alteration in their 
composition for a year, and without appre¬ 
ciable change for six months, beyond which 
it is seldom necessary to keep them. It is, 
however, essential that they shall be in a 
suitable condition for preservation at the 
time they are put into the solution, and the 
desired condition can only be secured by 
taking proper precautions in their produc¬ 
tion. The health of the producing stock is 
the first consideration, ana fowls that are in 
the most suitable state of health for the pur¬ 
pose are those that are kept on a wide 
Grass range and fed on sound grain food as 
their staple diet, taking care also in addi¬ 
tion to flint grit they have access to a good 
supply of calcareous material—the perfec¬ 
tion of the egg shell being an important 
essential. It is perhaps generally known that 
it is preferable to use only, as far as may be, 
infertile eggs; consequently, the hens should 
run apart from the roosters. Not only does 
the health of the hen play an important part 
relative to the keeping power of anegg,woioh 
is lessened by the fact of fertilisation, but 
it has been shown by experiment that eggs 
are liable to infection and additional risks 
of decomposition frojn contact with dirty 
nesting material; therefore, v all the sur¬ 
roundings must be clean and wholesome, the 
eggs collected frequently, kept only in a dry, 
cool place, and put into the preservative 
within twenty-four hours of production. 

Repeated scientific tests and the general 
experience of packers and those who handle 
large quantities of preserved eggs sufficiently 
prove that eggs preserved during the present 
month are the most satisfactory, but that 
eggs produced during May and in early June 
are almost equally suitable, whilst those laid 
in subsequent months are of much more 
doubtful value as regards their keeping 
quality .—The Field. 


Index and Binding Oases for 19 ew Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of GAU>X9mo Iura> 
Thai id it now ready (price 8 d., poet free 3 jd). The 
Binding Cate for the same volume it alto available (price 
l «. dd., by post It. 9d.}. The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumioal Street, London, B.O. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Cate it 2t., pott fret. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Fruit and Vegetables at Olympia. 

If these most important garden products did 
not present brilliant objects at the great 
Olympia Flower Show of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, that was not due to theix 
poorness or scarcity, relatively, but rather 
to the overwhelming rich colour seen on 
every hand in the huge masses of flowers. 
To do justice to these subjects they need an 
exhibition to themselves. There was in the 
group of trees in pots, sent from Sawbridge- 
worth by Messrs. Rivers and Sons, an illus¬ 
tration of the way in which it is possible, 
where there is ample glasshouse room, to 
have a large selection of delicious fruits 
grown in pots, and not only early, but rang¬ 
ing over a long season if the stock of trees 
admit of it. Here were in fine fruit Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apples, Grapes, and even Oranges—a wide 
range in choice fruit. Other than Messrs. 
Rivers, there w T ere collections of pot trees 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, chiefly Figs in pots, all well fruited ; 
Apples, Pears, and Plums from the King’s 
Acre Nurseries, Hereford, not up to that old 
firm’s usual standard; and a private collec¬ 
tion from Mr. Halbut’s gardens, Maiden¬ 
head. In previous years, at Holland Park, 
this gentleman’s grand old pot Cherry-trees, 
with their wonderful crops, have created high 
admiration. Those we seemed to miss at the 
recent exhibition, although the varied assort¬ 
ment of fruit-trees there seen was generally 
meritorious. The best collection of fruit was 
that sent by the Duke of Portland, from 
Welbeck Abbey, a really grand lot of j'ust 
over forty dishes. Here were in variety 
Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court, 
black, and Foster’s Seedling, and Buckland 
Sweetwater, white, Grapes; several superb 
varieties of Peaches, as also of Nectarines ; 
Cherries in four varieties; three varieties of 
Figs, Jefferson Plums, several dishes of fine 
Strawberries, Apples, and some twenty 
Melons. No wonder if this collection evoked 
high admiration. Melons, indeed, were con¬ 
spicuous features in the fruit department, as 
there was a collection of handsome, round, 
golden fruits sent by two young lady 
gardeners, the Misses Lacheur and Sherris, 
Henfield, Sussex, of their own raised variety 
Marchioness of Tweeddale. There was also 
a collection of twenty fine fruits in two varie¬ 
ties, Emerald Gem and Swanley College, 
sent by the lady principal of that institu¬ 
tion, together with various Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, and other fruits. From the Locks 
Heath Nurseries, Southampton, was staged 
a number of rather large Cantaloupe Melons, 
but these were much less attractive in ap¬ 
pearance than were the fifty superb fruits 
staged by Mr. Grubb, gardener to Mr. F. 
Raphael, Porter’s Park, Shenley, a really 
wonderful lot to come from one private 
garden. Specially good amongst these were 
Royal Jubilee, Rochford’s, Countess, Hero of 
Lockinge, A 1, Emerald Gem, and Frogmore 
Scarlet. A Strawberry from the raiser of 
Givon’s Late Prolific, Mr. Peters, that 
variety and St. Antoine de Padone being the 
parents, was of such very excellent flavour 
as to secure an award of merit under the 
name of Olvmpia. A very fine Blackberry, 
named the Newberry, product of crossing the 
Loganberry and Superlative Raspberry, was 
also seen. It is certainly a grand fruiter, 
the berries large, juicy, and pleasant eating. 
Messrs. Lnxton Bros., of Bedford, had a 
good collection of Strawberries, nicely pre¬ 
sented in baskets and of attractive appear¬ 
ance. The New Zealand Government staged 
a collection of twenty-four dishes of Apples 
from that colony, handsome, clean examples, 
but not high coloured. Sturmer Pippin. 
Monroe Favourite, Cleopatra, Shepherd’s 
Perfection, and Jonathan were the best. 

Vegetables were finely represented bv 
collections from Mr. Raphael, before men¬ 
tioned, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, and Messrs. 
Webb and Sons, with some others. Mr. 
Raphael’s gardener, Mr. Grubb, bad set up 
a reallv superb collection of seventy dishes, 
arranged in very artistic style, showing how 
very attractive these products can be made 
when well grown and exhibited. There were 
pyramids of Cauliflowers in variety, also 
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handsome, fresh All Heart and Heartwell 
Cabbages, excellent Duke of Albany, Aider- 
man, Stourbridge Marrow, and Quite Con¬ 
tent Peas, good Tomatoes in variety, also 
Carrots, Potatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, Beets, 
Marrows, Onions, Turnips, and small salads. 
Messrs. Sutton had some eighty dishes, also 
most attractively set up, and including all 
the best kinds in ordinary cultivation, as well 
as many varieties of each kind. Peas especi¬ 
ally were very fine, as beyond the ordinary 
collection of vegetables there were some 
forty dishes of pods, showing a capital 
selection. In the larger group. Cauliflowers 
Magnum Bonum anil White Queen, Cab¬ 
bages, Favourite, Celeries, white and pink, 
Tomatoes Perfection, Winter Beauty, and 
Best of All, Potatoes Gladiator, Supreme, 
Acquisition, King Edward, May Queen, and 
others, Cucumbers Peerless, Matchless, and 
Delicacy, Long Pod and Climbing Princess 
of Wales Beans, Carrots, Lettuce}*,’Turnips, 
Beets, Asparagus, and many other products. 
Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, had 
placed round their circular flower stand 
numerous dishes of fine Peas King George, 
DeSance Marrow, and Stourbridge Marrow, 
Cucumbers Royal Favourite, Everbearing, 
and Universal, Cauliflowers Peerless and 
Early Mammoth, with excellent Tomatoes, 
Potatoes, Beets, Beans, Asparagus, and 
Carrots. Mr. S. Mortimer, Rowledge, Farn- 
ham, had boxes of Cucumbers Unrivalled and 
Cynosure, very handsome samples. One 
large collection, 100 dishes, sent by Mr. 
H. S. Barton, Hewsliott- House, Liphook, 
Hants, through his gardener, Mr. Streeter, 
served to show how relatively low is the 
standard by which vegetables are judged in 
some rural districts. No doubt this grower 
thought he had first-rate products, otherwise 
he would not have brought so large a collec¬ 
tion so far. It must have been an eye-opener 
to him when he saw the collections set up by 
others, and not only the artistic style in 
which arranged, but the very high*quaJity. 

NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 
July 11th and 12th. 

The eleventh exhibition of this society was 
held on the above-named dates at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, and from 
every point of view must be regarded as a 
success. Varied and beautiful, despite the 
family likeness of so many varieties of Sweet 
Peas, the exhibition left little to be desired, 
and it is doubtful whether any other popular 
and easily-grown flower could accomplish 
anything like half so much. The quality of 
the exhibits was generally of a high standard, 
and in some instances excellent, exceptional 
length and strength of stem being wedded to 
flowers of great size, that now and again, as 
we thought, bordered on coarseness. Size 
generally, so long as refinement and charac¬ 
teristic beauty are retained, we hold to be 
| of merit, but the latter vanishes when the 
| grower or exhibitor boasts of but one thing, 
and that the width in inches of his flowers, 
j This kind of thing naturally occurs in ex- 
! hibitions of all kinds, though we dislike it 
most of all, perhaps, in a flower like the 
Sweet Pea, wnose very naturalness is, per¬ 
haps, its greatest charm. Occasionally gross 
and ungainly foliage was very suggestive, and 
we turned to other flowers of smaller 6ize, 
where colour beauty and refinement still held 
sway. Some idea of the extent of the ex¬ 
hibition may be gathered from the fact that 
150 exhibitors brought 820 exhibits and some 
2,500 bunches of flowers, the hall being filled 
in its every part. The dinner-table decora¬ 
tions of Sweet Peas, as usual, brought a 
numerous competition, some fourteen tables 
being arranged, but we looked in vain for 
anything of a novel character. 

The following are some of the more impor¬ 
tant classes:—The Sutton Cup class, for 
twenty-one bunches of Sweet Peas, distinct, 
which as a first prize includes the holding of 
the Sutton Silver Challenge Cup for a year, 
the gold medal of the society, and 40s. in 
cash, was for amateurs only, and excited keen 
competition, the winner being Sir Randolf 
Baker, Bart., Blandford, whose gardener, 
Mr. A. E. Usher, seems irresistible as a cul¬ 
tivator and exhibitor of these flowers. 
Second, Mr. A. W. Stirling; third, Sir 


Thomas Hesketh, Bart. In each group the 
flowers were of much excellence and distinct¬ 
ness, the leading prize-winner having a splen¬ 
did all-round lot. In the Henry Eckford 
Memorial class, for twelve bunches, the 
splendid challenge cup was won by Mr. E. 
Mocatta, Woburn Place, AddleBtone, Sur¬ 
rey (gardener, Mr. Stevenson), who was 
also the winner in 1907 and 1909. This is a 
notable achievement, but Mr. Stevenson has 
still to add to his laurels by winning the cup 
in 1912-13 before it becomes the absolute 
property of hie employer. In the Corona¬ 
tion Cup class, for twelve bunches of Sweet 
Peas with waved standards, distinct, to re¬ 
present twelve colour classes, the first prize 
(a silver cup) was won by Mr. E. Cawdy, 
Grenhall, Loughgate, Co. Armagh, whose 
splendid set comprised Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes, Clara Curtis, Edna Unwin, Tennant. 
Spencer, Gladys Burt, Elsie Herbert, Sun¬ 
proof Crimson, Countess Spencer, Nubian, 
Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, Flora Norton, and 
John Ingman; second, Mr. Thos. Jones, 
Ruaboii; third, Mr. R. P. Brook, Rosehill, 
Par Station, the whole being of exceptional 
merit. In the Breadmore Challenge class 
twelve bunches were again requested from 
named varieties in commerce, the same ex¬ 
hibitor taking the first prize in this class 
also, having Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes,-Earl 
Spencer, Douglas Crimson, Mrs. W. J. Un¬ 
win, Marjorie Linzie, Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, 
Sunproof Crimson, Clara Curtis, Aeta Ohn, 
Mrs. R. Hallam, Edna Unwin, and Elsie Her¬ 
bert, Mr. R. P. Brook, Rosehill, Par Station, 
being second. In the classification class, for 
a collection of twenty-one varieties, Sir Ran¬ 
dolf Baker, Bart., Blandford, was first, 
having Earl Spencer, J. Ingman, Dazzler, 
Etta Dyke, and Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, very 
fine; second, Mr. A. D. Tigwell, Greenford, 
Middlesex. In the Messrs. E. W. King and 
Co’s Challenge Cup class, Mr. R. P. Brook, 
Rosehill, Par Station, led the way with very 
fine examples, Mr. W. H. Rawnsley, Well 
Vale, Alford, proving a good second. The 
Burpee Cup class was for a display of the 
flowers on a table space 8 feet by 3 feet, and 
not to exceed 4 feet in height, the arrange¬ 
ment being optional. Mr. C. W. Breadmore, 
Winchester, and Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, were 
the first and second prize winners respec¬ 
tively. Fourteen exhibitors competed in the 
decorated dinner-table class for lady mem¬ 
bers only, the first prize being awarded to 
Mrs. Alex. Robinson, Park Hill, Carshalton, 
for an arrangement remarkable by reason of 
the variety it contained. The Sweet Peas 
employed were chiefly pale pink, with an 
occasional scarlet as a topmost flower, the 
foliage including golden-leaved Privet, Birch 
Lonieera aureo reticulata, twigs of Jasminum 
officinale, Croton leaves, Asparagus, Vitis 
heterophylla, dark bronze Acer foliage, Stipa 
pinnata, and Selaginella. The feature of the 
arrangement was its lightness, and we have 
rarely seen a table into which so much 
variety entered that was not spotty or over¬ 
done. In the present instance mnny of the 
things named were in solitary sprays or twigs, 
and it is here the knowing of how much or 
how little to employ that art in such matters 
steps in. The flower receptacles consisted 
of a main central one 3 feet high, two smaller 
ones of 1 foot high, and four corner stands 
of reduced size. Mrs. A. R. Bide, Farnham, 
was second, having cream and pink Peas, 
Asparagus Sprengeri, etc. 

The trade exhibits were numerous and of 
an extensive character, and were arranged 
against the wall throughout. Messrs. Jones 
and Sons, Shrewsbury, took a silver medal 
for a nice collection. Mr. James Box, Lind¬ 
field, was the winner of a silver-gilt medal, 
and showed Edrom Beauty very finely. Mr. 
W. E. Alsen, Denmead, Hants, received a 
similar award, having a splendid white in 
Money Maker, his Stirling Stent being also 
excellent. Messrs. S. Bide and Sons, Farn- 
hara, had excellent vases of Orange King. 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Rnynes Park, 
were the winners of a gold medal, with |% 
superb lot, Dazzler, T. Stevenson (orange), 
and White Spencer being remarked. Messrs. 
R. Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, another 
gold medallist, had Asta Ohn, Scarlet Bin- 
peror, and Edith Taylor, among many sorts 
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in a fine arrangement. Mr. Robert Bolton, 
Warton, Carnforth, won a large gold medal 
with a glorious display, the best including 
R. F. Felton (mauve and red), Maud Holmes, 
Butterfly, and Afterglow, a most remarkable 
quartette of these flowers. Mr. Wm. Deal, 
Kelvedon, Essex, had some particularly good 
things, as, c.q., his new variety, Juliet (cream 
and pale salmon), and Scarlet Monarch, a 
stipero novelty of the present year, which is 
also of his raising. Messrs. Stark and Sons, 
Great Rvburgh, had White Queen, Improved 
Princess Victoria, and King Manoel (maroon), 
all of the giant class. Mr. C. W. Breadmore, 
Winchester, also had a good display. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, who won a silver- 
gilt medal, had fine examples of Nettie Jen¬ 
kins, The King (crimson), Doris Usher (the 
most delightful of all the pink race, perhaps), 
and Sutton’s Queen Spencer, prettily frilled 
flowers of pale pink and cream, in an im¬ 
posing display. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, had splendid pyramids of 
Dobbie’s Cream, Melba, May Campbell, Mrs. 
Heslington, and other novelties of superb ex¬ 
cellence. Messrs. E. W. King and Co., 
Coggeshall, Essex, had a lovely lot, in which 
Anglican (orange), Queen Mary (pale pink), 
Princess Mary (cream, shaded pink), and 
other good things were seen. Messrs. Carter 
Page and Co., London Wall, and Mr. W. J. 
Stevenson, Wimborne, were among other 
trade exhibitors of these popular flowers. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— Seed-pods should be 
removed from Sweet Peas os fast as they ap¬ 
pear, and liquid-manure given when neces¬ 
sary. Seeds should be removed from Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Lilacs, and other shrubs. In stak¬ 
ing and tying any plants which require sup¬ 
port, place the stake at the back of the plants 
and link the shoots up in a natural manner, 
not in a bundle. Summer-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums are indispensable, both in town 
and country gardens. Tn the town and 
suburban garden the hose should be used 
every fine evening in hot weather for the 
double purpose of supplying moisture and 
cleansing the foliage from the impurities de¬ 
posited by the atmosphere. Budding is being 
done now with success. Dormant buds usu¬ 
ally make the best plants, but if the stocks 
are headed back at the time the buds are 
inserted the buds will not remain dormant. 
I have had the buds in flower in the autumn, 
but, notwithstanding, I prefer the plants that 
remain dormant till March. Cuttings of many 
things, including shrubs, may be rooted now. 
The best course is to prepare a cutting-bed 
of sandy soil in a frame on the north side 
of a wall or fence. Keep the frame close 
except for nbout an hour in the morning. 
The object of this is to let out the dampness, 
which is injurious when a frame is closed for 
long periods. The necessary daily attention 
must be given to ensure success. 

Fruit garden. —British Queen Strawberry 
appears to have disappeared from many 
gardens. When well grown there was nothing 
to bpat it, and it was a good traveller and 
keeper. It requires a warm, deep soil, and 
plenty of room. It is a splendid late forcer. 
The Alpine wa3 a favourite with a lady I 
lived with years ago. We grew it largely. 
It was necessary to gather a pound every day 
for breakfast and another for five o'clock tea. 
When the plants are well grown the fruits 
are much finer. The beds should be renewed 
every three years. Flants can be raised from 
seeds if required, and if seeds are sown now 
in boxes in a frame the seedlings will fruit 
next summer. Another old Strawberry 
worth growing is Vicomtesse Hericart de 
TJiury. This variety is specially suited for 
difficult situations. It is not so large as some 
of the newer kinds, but it is rebable ; and if 
large fruita are wanted, thin the blossoms. 
Summer pruning is receiving attention now, 
but do not cut very hard or the back buds 
may burst, and there will be a lot of soft 
spray and not much chance of fertile buds 
forming. The usual thing is to leave four 
buds, and at the winter pruning the spurs 
can be shortened to two buds. Figs on walls 
should be nailed close to the wall to ripen 


the wood and fruit. Figs in the open air 
only bear—at least, only v ripen—one crop in 
the season. 

Vegetable garden. —North borders come 
in useful for Cauliflowers and salad plants. 
Turnips, also, may be sown for use in hot 
: weather, not, of course, for winter use. 
j Salt is useful as a dressing on dry, porous 
land for such things as Onions, Beet, 

| Turnips, and Carrots. I have used it at the 
: rate of a pound per square yard, scattered 
I over the surface and hoed in at any season 
, of the year. It may be usefully applied to 
I Seakale and Asparagus plantations now if a 
| pound per square yard is not exceeded. If 
anyone thinks a pound too much, less may 
' be used, but I have often used a pound benc- 
j fieially. The old Bath Cos Lettuce may be 
I sown now, and again later. Wheeler’s Tom 
; Thumb is a good little Cabbage Lettuce, 

| soon turns in, and scarcely requires tying up. 

I Celery trenches are being prepared now. 
On poor soil I have found an advantage in 
i having shallower trenches than are cus¬ 
tomary, and the Celery is better flavoured 
and less liable to bolt if the manure is worked 
into compost with the waste matter of the 
garden and blended well with tlie soil. Shal¬ 
lower trenches may be made for Leeks. As 
the early Potatoes are lifted, fill the land 
with other crops. 

Conservatory. —Most of the hard-wooded 
plants may be placed outside now. It will 
be an advantage if the pots are partially 
plunged in ashes, especially if the pots are 
full of roots. The syringing and watering 
! axe very important matters. Camellias 
I should be in partial shade for a time—at any 
j rate, till the foliage hardens. They may be 
| placed on the north or west side of a wall. 

Azaleas will bear the sun to ripen the wood, 
j New Holland plants also will do better in 
[ the sun, if carefully watered and sprinkled 
every warm afternoon. Winter-flowering 
i Salvias and Eupatoriums should be pinched 
| to make them bushy. Both of these when 
j well grown are useful in a cool conservatory 
'in winter; and in the case of Eupatoriums, 

J old, cut-back plants will make good speci- 
| mens that will bloom freely in January, when 
i flowers may be getting scarce. Baskets, if 
i well filled and kept moist, will be very effec- 
| tive now. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
j permanent. Achimenes give a nice change, 
j but are not quite so lasting. Fuchsias of the 
j drooping kinds are good also. Climbers will 
still bo in good cond ition, and fine-foliaged 
plants will be at their best. Ventilate freely, 
and give water enough. 

Greenhouses. —A low, span-roofed house, 
thinly shaded when the sun is hot, and suffi- 
cient moisture used, both at the roots and in 
the atmosphere, will give just the conditions 
j required to grow the winter-flowering Be- 
| goniaa and other soft-wooded winter-ffower- 
I ing plants, except Bouvardins, which, we 
find, do better in a well-ventilated pit. The 
conditions mentioned above are only re¬ 
quired during the time the plants are being 
* developed, and pinching of strong shoots is 
receiving attention. In a month or six 
weeks’ time we must think about the ripen¬ 
ing or firming of the wood, which alone in¬ 
fluences the production of flowers, and venti¬ 
lation and less shade will be the proper 
treatment, and some things, such as 

Libonias, will be better exposed. 

Early-flowering bulbs. —Valotta purpurea 
I is a bright, winter-flowering plant. It 
flowers best when the bulbs are well estab¬ 
lished and the pots nearly full. I have 
ahvavs found those flower best when placed 
in a cold-frame at this season and well venti- 
j la ted. The lights may be taken off alto- 
' gether by-and-byc. As they are naturally 
i evergreen bulbs, they will obtain rest 
| through exposure, not from dryness, as would 
I be the case with others of the saine family, 
j The same treatment will suit Eueharis 
1 Lilies at this season and later, but there 
I should be no sudden changes. The foliage 
I will not stand removal from a close house 
j to the open air all at once. Freesins and 
j other earlv-flowering bulbs should be potted 
as they come to hand. Some of the hybrid 
Freesias are very pretty. 

Diseases of Crapes.— Errors of treatment 
are the main causes of disease. Badly- 


drained borders are one cause, deficient venti¬ 
lation is another—in fact, most of the Vine 
troubles arise from one or other of these 
causes. A border made of good loam, bone- 
meal or half-inch bones, and old plaster will 
bo rich enough for the production of good 
Grapes, if proper feeding is given during 
growth, especially after the Grapes are 
thinned. The proper place to feed is, I 
think, on the surface. When there is plenty 
of good healthy roots on the surface an<3 
sufficient nourishment is given them there 
will be short-jointed wood and good firm 
foliage, and these mean good Grapes if other 
things are right. 

Ferns under glass. —A well-constructed 
Fernery is always full of interest, especially 
in summer, when anything which has green, 
graceful foliage appeals to us—and in a way 
that flowers fail to do. The tendency now 
is to grow plants for home decoration in 
smaller pots or tubs than was formerly the 
case, and tubs for specimens seem to fit 
into decorative work better than pots. The 
choice-flowering plants, such as Orchids, may 
be dropped in among the Ferns, as they 
look better in association than when used 
separately. The fernery must have shade, 
but movable blinds are best, as the foliage 
is hardened by light, and a few hours’ sun¬ 
shine morning and evening is a great help 
to Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants which 
are required for decoration. 

Tomatoes under glass.— To keep Toma¬ 
toes healthy the houses now should never be 
altogether closed night nor day. The air¬ 
spaces will, of course, be reduced at night, 
unless we get another heat wave. We have 
occasionally nights so warm that full ex¬ 
posure, if it were possible, would be a posi¬ 
tive advantage, but there are other nights 
when all the ventilation needed is enough 
to set up a steady circulation. Side shoots 
should not be permitted to fruit now, as 
the plants do better if steady, regular 
growth only is permitted. The supply of 
moisture must be adeouate, but not exces¬ 
sive. A dry time followed by a flush of 
water will produce cracked fruits. 

Potting Strawberries for forcing.— When 
the plants are well established in the small 
pots it is time to transfer to the fruiting pots. 
I prefer fl inch pots, as there is less labour 
in watering. I have grown many in 5-inch 
pots, and given support to the roots in 
various ways, such as standing on turves or 
on compost in the frames, and in this way 
5-inch pots are successful, but, all the same, 
I prefer 6-inch pots. E. Hobday. 


THE COXZHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 24 th .—Sowed seeds of several early 
Cabbages, having first dressed the seeds with 
red lead. Sowed in drills moistened with 
water. The birds do not touch seeds dressed 
with red lead. A further sowing will be 
made first week in August. Cut down show 
and fancy Pelargoniums, and put in the 
cuttings. They will root in a cold-frame 
freely ventilated. I have rooted them out¬ 
side in the sunshine. 

July 25th .—Summer pruning is being done * 
to wall and other trained trees, including 
Gooseberries and Currants. When Pears* 
Apples, and Plums are pruned, attention is 
given to the thinning of the fruits where 
crowded. The hose or garden-engine is used 
when opportunity offers in the evening of 
warm days. This is specially necessary in 
the town and suburban garden, where the 
atmosphere is less pure than in the country. 
Finished thinning Beet and Carrots. 

July 25th .—Seeds are being saved from 
choice hardy Primulas, Polyanthuses, and 
Auriculas. A sowing of these seeds will be 
made immediately, as they germinate better 
when quite new. Sow a few hardy annuals 
for late blooming, including Mignonette. 
Some evergreen shrubs ore being pruned 
where some of the branches are spoiling the 
shape. This is merely done to weed out 
shoots which are running away and spoiling 
the balance. 

July 27th.~ Carnations nre now being 
layered. A top-dressing of gritty soil is 
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placed round the plants to receive the 
layers, and the soil will be kept moist whilst 
roots are forming to have strong layers to 
move early. Roots will not form without 
moisture. Budding is still being done in 
suitable weather. Layering various shrubs 
and other things difficult to strike from cut¬ 
tings. Among other things, Clematises, 
Wistarias, and Chimonanthus will be 
layered. In my experience this is the only 
way to root the Chimon \nth is. 

July 28th.— Shifted on various winter- 
flowering stove and other plants, and moved 
to pits and frames where proper attention 
can be given to them in the way of mois¬ 
ture and shade. It is, of course, understood 
that newly-potted plants are to be carefully 
watered. We have still some late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums to place in flowering pots. 
These are now receiving attention. Straw¬ 
berries for early forcing are being placed 
in the fruiting pots, which are 6 inches in 
diameter. 

July 29th .—As fast as the early Potatoes 
are lifted a top-dressing of some short com¬ 
post is given, and the land is cropped with 
anythina likely to be wanted. Spinach of 
the large-leaved varieties may be sown for 
autumn use; Turnips also, and salad plants 
of various kinds; and a piece of ground will 
be reserved for Onions to be sown early next 
month. __ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents lollow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper, when more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot ahvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
iveek by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ftrnit .—Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWEB8. 

Making a Rose garden (BiH).-We publish 
seasonable cultural directions from time to time, and 
shall he having one on the preparation of Rose beds 
in due course. It ia not our practice to recommend 
any grower, especially as there are so many of equal 
merit. We know of really good rose-growers in 
your district, and they would, undoubtedly, be 
pleased to supply, also could give much more detailed 
advice, being on the spot. To give a list of dwarf 
standards and Ramblers w ould occupy too much space. 
Why not obtain a descriptive catalogue from one of 
our advertisers of Roses? 

English Iris and other questions (TP. II. J.). 
—The seeds of these and other Irises and the Fritil- 
larles, about which you inquire, may all be sown 
during the early autumn months following their 
ripening. To follow the orthodox doctrine and “ 6ow 
as soon as ripe ” is often enough found to be wrong, 
and seeds so treated have been found to remain long 
in the soil without any attempt at germination. 
We cannot say how soon seedling plants of such 
things may flower, as everything depends upon the 
development of the Individual plant. Seeds of Irises 
are most erratic in their times of vegetating, seeds 
from a single capsule having been known to take 
from one to fifteen years before all had grown, hence 
there should be no impatience in respect to discard¬ 
ing the seed pots of these plants. The development 
of the Rhododendron seedlings is on all four* with 
the bulbous plants we have named, and their varying 
sizes are proof of what we advance. In not a few 
instances the late comers and those slow to develop 
are the best, the others proving not infrequently 
weeds by comparison. The hard-centred buds of the 
Rhododendrons to which you refer are most probably 
the setting flower-buds fox another year. It is, how¬ 
ever, early for this. 


FRUIT. 

Black Currants net ripening (i 1 - H ).-We can 
find nothing wrong with the fruit, and the fact of 
the ripe berries not having swollen to their full size, 
on the one hand, and in the half-grown ones ripen¬ 
ing prematurely, on the other, may be attributed, 
we think, to the great heat, the drought, and 
paralysis of leaves as a result of Cheir having 
been so badly infested with the Currant-aphis 
(Myzue ribesi). We can find no trace Qf the Currant- 
gafl-mite. Another season, start washing the bushes 
directly any of the aphis are seen, and not wait until 
all the shoots and leaves have become infested before 
making use of remedies. 

Peach-stones splitting (C. H. Clitheroe ).—You 
say nothing as to the size of the pot in which your 
tree is growing, but surely flfty-flve fruits are a much 
too heavy crop, and it is not to be wondered at if 
they fail to develop properly. The Teach you send 
has a split stone, which may be due to several 
causes, as imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, un- 
ripened wood, or an absence of lime in the soil, 
l’reshly-slaked lime applied in sufficient quantity to 
whiten the surface is r good remedy, giving this two 
or three times during the season. We should advise 
you, before the leaves fall, to repot your Peach-tree, 
using plenty of good fibrous loam, with which is 
mixed plenty of wood-ashes and old mortar refuse, 
potting very firmly, and to crop less heavily. If you 
can plant the tree out in a prepared border it would 
be far better. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pickling Capers (Sherfleld ).—Gather your Capers 
on a dry day, lay them on a dry cloth, and rub 
them with another cloth to clean them. Put them 
into drv bottles, add to them vinegar, containing to 
each pint 1 oz. of salt and a few Peppercorns. If 
you cannot fill the bottles at once, cork them up 
closely, and fill as you get the Capers, adding more 
vinegar. Cork up the bottles tightly, then seal 
them over with wax or resin. The Capers should be 
ready for use in six months. To have them ready 
sooner one or two bottles may have the vinegar made 
very hot and poured on them. 

Grubs in Carrots (E. 8. Cluderoy).—Yont 

Carrots are attacked by the grubs of the Carrot-fly 
(Psila rosre), a small black fly about a quarter of an 
inch long, and measuring about half an inch across 
the wings. It appears in the spring, and lays its eggs 
in the Carrota just below the surface of the ground. 
There are two or three broods of this insect during 
the summer. If the flies are noticed on or about the 
Carrots, the latter should be sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder asnes, or 
sawdust should be soaked in paraffin-oil. and strewn 
between the drills with a view to keeping the flies 
aw'ay. Everything possible should be done to prevent 
the soil round the roots from being disturbed, so that 
the less Carrots have to be thinned the better. The 
presence of the grubs is usually shown by the foliage 
changing colour prematurely; when this is noticed 
the roots should be examined, and those which are 
found to be attacked should bp carefully removed, 
so as not to break them or leave any of tho grubs 
in the soil. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A Belgian Reader .—The Cranberry is the fruit of 

Vaccinlum Oxycoccos.- W. R. Teage.— Certainly, a 

curious flower. It would be well to save the seed, 
if any ripens, and see whether the plants produce 

the same kind of flowers another year.- G. II .—Let 

the Tomatoes ripen perfectly on the plants, but do 
not overcrop the plants from which you gather them, 

as in this way you will get larger fruits.- Clara. M. 

Howard .—You will find in our issue of August 21st, 
1000, page 471 (a copy of which can be had of the 
publisher), an article dealing fully with the cultiva¬ 
tion of Violets.- Clara. M. Howard.—We should ad¬ 

vise you to plant in the tubs some of the best forms 
of Euonymus, with round them such bulbs as Cliiono- 

doxa or Scilla.- M. Harrison .—The only reason we 

can suggest is that the bulbs have become over¬ 
crowded, and want fresh quarters.- Amateur .—Wc 

have always found that the best way is to boil the 
chips. The Quassia extract can now be had very 
cheaply from any horticultural 6undricsman, time 

saving’the trouble of preparing it at home.- John 

Kettle.—Sec reply to various correspondents in our 
issue of July 8th, under the heading “ Rose-leaves 

Injured.” page 415.- Geo. Stonehouse.—Yo\ir Grapes 

are what is known as “ scalded.” See article on this 
subject in our issue of June 24th, page 357, and also 

reply to ” A. C.,” in the same issue, at page 870.- 

J. Turnbull Smith.—"Sot at all unusual. See reply to 
“ S. A. Cunninghame.” in our issue of June 24th, 

page 305, re “ A monstrous Foxglove.”- Mr*. Iloarr. 

—See reply to ” M. Reece,” re ” Mignonette failing." 

on page 422.- Amateur .—Kindly tend some of the 

leaves to which you refer, and wo shall do our licst 

to help you.- Amateur .—Seeing your Wistaria is 

old, we fear you would not be able to move it with 
any hope of success. Your best plan would he to 
procure a plant in a pot, and plant in the autumn. 

The Wistaria is very impatient of removal.- 

Cornwall .—The best way will be to cut off the flowers 
and buds, and by feeding and watering encourage the 
plants to grow and flower as late as you can. If 
they are then too early, you might, by shading, be 
able to keep the blooms in good condition till wanted. 

- M. H .—The most probable cause of failure is the 

want of moisture, coupled with the poor, very light 

soil to which you refer.- A Constant Reader.—We 

think it was a mistake to pave the path, leaving 
such a narrow border as you mention. It would be 
well, we think, to widen the border to at least 
2j feet, so that it would be possible to give good 
| soakings of water to the creepers and a mulch of 
rotten manure, if necessary. The root* may have got 
into the lawn, but it is well to guard against any 
risks of the soil getting dry. Your Walnut-tree is 
evidently dry at the roots and the soil exhausted. If 
the tree is growing on turf, we should advise you to 
lift this for several feet round the tree and give % 


good mulch of manure, then water frequently that 

the goodness may be washed down to the roots.- 

Mark R. Rice.—See reply to " M. G., -North Devon,” 
in our issue of July 8th, page 898, re “ Rose-leal 
disease,”_■ 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— L. M. C.— Red flowers: 
Escallonia macrantha, plant with wig-like blooms; 
the Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), bladder-1 ke 
seed-pods; Staphylea pinnata. When sending flowers 

for name, kindiy number each specimen.- Ada 

Ballard .—The specimen you send is probably a 
Lychnis, but from the dried-up specimen, we should 

not like to say which.- Mrs. Stirling Cooknon.— 

Kindly send another specimen.- F. A. M .—Linum 

perenne.- Thomas Mudge .—Clematis integrifoFa. 

- Brackley.— 1, Please send better specimens; 2, 

Tradescantia virginica; 3, Tradescantia zebrina.- 

Small Grower.—I, Please send complete pod, and we 
will try and get it named for you; 2, The leaf sent is 
evidently that of a Bilbergia; 3, We cannot name the 
Orchid without seeing it. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Arthur R. Brown, Ltd., Wychall Nureerles, King’s 
Norton, Birmingham .—Carnation and Rose Catalogue 
and Guide. 

Bees, Ltd.. 175-181, Mill-street, Liverpool .—Special 
Early List of Guaranteed Bulbs. 


Book received.—” North of England Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Monthly Magazine and Circular.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and Individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not he 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMFETITION- 
JUNE. 

The following are the names of the successful com- 

J etltors in the photographic competition for 
une 

First Prize :-Mrs. Ralph Meredith, Graignecoma, 
Bray, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, for “ Aren aria montana 
and Campanula pulloides.” 

A copy of “ The English Flower Garden ” has been 
forwarded to 

Mr. Stanley Chipperpield, The Lodge, Oltery, St. 
Mary, Devon, for ” Alstroemeria chilensis.” 


Board of Agriculture leaflets.— The Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries desire to draw 
attention to the reduction in price of the sec¬ 
tional volumes of leaflet® useful to farmers, 
gardeners, teaohere, etc. The reduced price 
of a full 6et of the twelve volume! ie 9d., poet 
free. Large quantities of any particular 
volume® for distribution to allotment-holdere, 
schools, etc., may also be obtained at the re¬ 
duced rate of 9d. per dozen copies, carriage 
paid. Remittances should be in the form of 
chequea, money, or poetal orders, made pay¬ 
able to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall-place, London, 
S.W., and croesed “Bank of England.’* 
Letters eo Addressed need not be stamped. 


ARE YOU A TALLOW CANDLE MAN? 

Are you jogging along fairly well satisfied with eighteenth 
century methods and results, when all the time there are 
ways and means in the twentieth century which will give you 
belter ana more complete success at less trouble and ex¬ 
pense? Have you yet realised that in gardening, no matter 
whether you cultivate a few potfuls or a few acres, no 
generous measure of success is given to anyone who fails to 
look ahead ? It iB now time to consider where you are going 
to buy y< ur bulbs for flowering about Christmas time. 
Oiher years you have ordered them from the general cata¬ 
logues, which reach you in August, and get delivery maybe 
in September. But did it ever occur to you that you were a 
full month behind time? 

THIRTY DAYS-THINK WHAT THAT MEANS 
to 1 ults which have to bloom the best part of their iifeaway 
in lhe dreariefet months of the year? Why not give them a 
mom h longer in which to make root—a month of warm, 
generous sunshine ? Think how much longer and stronger 
ihe roots will grow, and how much finer and larger the 
flowers will be as a consequence. . „ „ 

Get Bees' Special Early List of GuarantetUd Bulba Its 
ready now. It will enable you to plant in August the pick of 
the world s bulb crop, and to buy at early market prices. 
Write row—Just now- write before you turn title puff*. 
Bees Ltd., 175b. Liverpool, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

8empervlvum triste.— 1 This is hardy with 
me also, my plants having been in position for 
three or four year«. It is grown nere with a 
full south exposure, and protected from the 
north and east by the higher slopes of the 
rock garden. But it is of doubtful hardiness 
in many places, and it is not surprising to 
hear of others being unable to keep it during 
the winter.—S. Arnott. Dumfries. 

Brugm isia suaveolens.— This is the 
most beautiful plant one could wish for in a 
border at the back of a small conservatory. 
Its constant and profuse blooms from May 
till November scent the whole house with 
their delicate perfume. It is a really good 
amateur’s plant if only the red-spider is 
looked to in time.— Blair William, Buck- 
land, East Tilbury, Essex. 

Rose-coloured Erica cinerea.— The rosy 
forms of this native plant are a precious ad¬ 
dition to our summer garden. Nothing else, 
perhaps, equals them for intensity of colour, 
to enjoy which, however, we must plartt 
enough of them to tell. They are quite 
easily grown in what is called brown soil. I 
think there are other forms of it; one—a 
dwarf—I saw at Wakehurst Place. Mine, 
which I got from Anthony Waterer, is rather 
a bold grower.—W. 

Water Lilies.— The Water Lilies at Gun- 
nersbury are now very fine. Escarboucle, 
which I saw last year, is much brighter than 
W. Falconer, which is saying a good deal. M. 
Marliac has now, I learn, got one larger than 
Colossea. It will be sent out next year, as 
also a nearly double one, which, to my mind, 
is not wanted in face of the many fine varie¬ 
ties (singles) we now have, and which are by 
far the better.—T. 

Pea Clipper.— I have grown this for four 
years now, and each season it has given a 
big crop of fine pods of good colour. This 
season it is 5 feet high, with pods along 
three parts of the length of the haulm. I 
can remember Ne Plus Ultra near on fifty 
years. It is still a good Pea, and, were I 
asked to name another as good, I should find 
it difficult. Even the good old British Queen 
is hardly ever seen now. I am aware much 
may be done by selection, and this is the 
only way to keep up the best stock of most 
things.— Dorset. 

The Phenomenal Berry.— We have plea¬ 
sure in handing you a few fruits of the Phe¬ 
nomenal Berry for you to taste. They are 
ripened in the open. In our opinion this is 
a valuable fruit, because, although it is not 
so sweet as the Raspberry, it has a refresh¬ 
ing Raspberry flavour. The habit of the 
plant and the appearance of the fruit are 
almost identical with those of the Logan¬ 
berry, otherwise they are, of course, quite 
distinct, the Loganberry being usually con¬ 
sidered fit for preserving or bottling. The 
Phenomenal Berry is a great cropper, quite 


as heavy a bearer as the Loganberry, and, 
although quite hardy, is well worthy of being 
cultivated under gloss, when it attains a full 
Raspberry flavour. The individual fruits will 
grow from 1^ inches to 2 inches long.—S. 
Low and Co., Enfield. 

8lr F. W. Moore.— Many of our readers who 
know Mr. Moore, the keeper of the Botanic 
Garden, Glasnevin, will congratulate him on 
being made a knight in connection with their 
Majesties’ visit to Dublin. Mr. Moore is the 
son of a very worthy father, who was director 
of the gardens for many years before him, 
and Mr. Moore has kept the fine garden up 
to the level of its old traditions. It is one 
of the best of the botanic gardens of Europe, 
not merely in the technical sense, but for 
beauty, which no botanic garden of import¬ 
ance can afford to ignore. 

Strawberries to throw away.— As re- 
ards the Strawberry note I wrote the other 
ay, I should like to add that, in addition to 
selecting the good and proved kinds, such as 
British Queen, Keen’s Seedling, or any 
favourite kind, it would be a good thing to 
get rid of the bad ones. No amount of fer¬ 
tility or any other quality should be allowed 
to count if the flavour is poor. Among others 
I have made up my mind to throw away is 
Louis Gautier, that great, pale bag of sour 
water, which never ought to have been sent 
out, and also Auguste Nicaise, which, also, I 
have tried and found wanting.—W. 

Cuphea platyoentra in a dry season.— 
The heavy rains of last summer were—at 
least, as far as I have seen—much more 
favourable to this pretty, old-fashioned bed¬ 
ding plant than the hot dry weather expe¬ 
rienced this season. Last year, when it 
rained so continuously, this plant formed one 
of the brightest and most attractive features 
in the garden, but this year, up to the present, 
it is very different. Another subject affected in 
quite a different way by the tropical sunshine 
is Bougainvillea Sanderiana, whose bracts 
are, in the case of outdoor specimens, of a 
richer colour than I ever remember before. 
Plenty of air and sunshine is very necessary 
in order to see this Bougainvillea at its best. 

—:x. 

Cilia coronopifolia.— This Gilia is of con¬ 
siderable value when grown for the embel¬ 
lishment of the greenhouse, or for flowering 
in the open ground. Seeds sown early in the 
year will flower under glass towards the end 
of the summer or in autumn, but the greatest 
measure of success is obtained by treating it 
as a biennial, sowing the seed In July or 
August, and wintering the young plants in a 
frame or cool-house. The plants will often 
run up tall, with a single unbranched stem, 
and for some purposes they may be preferred 
in this way. If specimens of a more bushy 
nature are desired, the young plants, when 
about 6 inches or 8 inches high, may have the 
points pinched out, and in this way the for¬ 
mation of laterals encouraged. By this 
treatment neat, bushy plants, which for many 
purposes are preferable to the taller ones, 


are obtained. The prolonged flowering sea¬ 
son of this Gilia is by no means the least of 
its many desirable qualities. 

Daphne Blagayana.— It has so frequently 
been brought home to us that the proper way 
to cultivate Daphne Blagayana is to layer it 
down with stones, as is done in many good 
places now—a treatment which rarely fails 
of success—that a good plant, evidently 
flourishing, cultivated under different condi¬ 
tions, is worthy of note. Such a plant I 
saw the other day in the garden of Mr. T. O. 
Walker, at Carnforth, where there was an 
unusually good D. Blagayana growing in a 
border and pretty well surrounded by 
moderate-growing herbaceous plants. The 
companionship of these appears to suit this 
Daphne, and one is led to think that, after 
all, the value of the stone method consists 
in these protecting the bare branches from 
the sun. At Annas Bank, Carnforth, Mr. 
Walker’s garden, this shelter is given by the 
herbaceous plants, which grow really up 
beside the branches of the Daphne. This 
point is worthy of consideration, although, 
apparently, there is little difficulty in culti¬ 
vating D. Blagayana by holding down its 
brandies with the stones.—S. Arnott. 

Double-flowered Begonias for the flower 
garden.— At Hampton Court these double 
Begonias are freely used, Major Hope form¬ 
ing quite one of the features of the gardens. 
Perhaps it is most effective where the surface 
of the bed is carpeted with Koniga maritima, 
and the glowing white Leucophyton Browni, 
employed as dot plants, but in all cases its 
beauty is such that it is at once singled out 
for admiration. Four other double varieties 
are also extensively U6ed—namely, Count 
Zeppelin, light red; Lafayette, of a deeper 
tint; Soleil d’Or, yellow; and Ceres, deep 
pink. All of these are very free-flowering, 
and owing to the blooms being comparatively 
small, the loss of one or two does not leave 
the blank that happens in the case of those 
with very large flowers. Another variety 
equally suitable, but which, by the way, I 
did not notice at Hampton Court, is 
Washington, whose round, compact flowers 
are of a bright crimson colour. It has made 
great headway in popular favour within the 
last few years, and I am assured by nursery¬ 
men that there is a considerable demand for 
it—X. 

Lilium philadelphloum.— This, one of the 

choicest of the upright-flowered group of 
Lilies, was represented by some particularly 
good examples at the recent show held at 
Olympia. Compared with the better-known 
members of the section, such as Lilium 
croceura and the garden varieties of L. 
dahuricum, this species is of fragile growth, 
but it is in every way a charming Lily; 
Lilium philadelphicum pushes up a flower- 
stem to a height of from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
The cup-shaped flowers are in the centre of a 
yellow or orange colour, dotted with 
maroon, while the tips of the petals are 
scarlet. The segments narrow so aoruptly at 
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the base as to give them the appearance of 
being stalked. It is a native of a consider¬ 
able tract of country in North America, but 
under cultivation in this part of the world it 
has proved at least to be somewhat capri¬ 
cious in its behaviour. 

Veronica Anderson I variegata.— Some at 
least of the objections to variegated-leaved 
plnnts recently set forth in Gardening 
Illustrated do not apply in the case of this 
Veronica, for it is of good, free growth, the 
variegation being constant and clearly de¬ 
fined, and the bluish-violet coloured flowers 
the equal of those of the green-leaved form. 
Good-sized plants of this Veronica are 
largely used during the summer in the mixed 
beds which are now so generally met with. 
Small plants, when pegged down, form a very 
effective edging, and, what is more, they 
grow in a very uniform manner. Of late 
years considerable attention has been 
directed to the numerous garden varieties of 
shrubby Veronicas for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse during the autumn months. 
All are very readily increased by cuttings of 
the young-growing shoots put into sandy soil 
in a close frame. In particularly favoured 
parts of the country thiB class of Veronicas 
can be looked upon as hardy, but in the 
neighbourhood of London they can only be 
regarded as greenhouse plants.—X. 

Marguerite Mrs. F. 8ander.— This Mar¬ 
guerite, which attracted so much attention 
when first shown at the Temple last year, and 
which was distributed at the commencement 
of the present season, is flowering very freely 
in one of the borders at Hampton Court. In 
this variety the cushion-like disc of the flower 
is far more pronounced than in any other 
forms of the Marguerite—indeed, a well- 
developed bloom of this may be likened to an 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum. Whether 
these double or semi-double forms of Mar¬ 
guerite will be grown to anything like the 
same extent as the single-flowered kinds time 
will prove, but in the meanwhile Mrs. F. 
Sander stands out as the best of the new¬ 
comers. Having a good, long, firm stem, 
the flowers should be useful for cutting. The 
pink-flowered kinds, which created quite a 
furore a couple of years ago, are but little 
seen now—indeed, in many cases tliev failed 
to give satisfaction. Sold as a pink-flowered 
Marguerite, the purchasers naturally ex¬ 
pected a flower with pink guard-florets, 
whereas in reality the colour is limited to 
the disc, and frequently very little of it there. 
—X. 

Philadelphus grandiflorus. — This has 
been very fine through the greater part of 
June. Although introduced close on one 
hundred years ago, it is only during the last 
few decades that it has been extensively 
planted. Prior to this, P. coronarius was 
about the only member of the family gene¬ 
rally known, but its place has been largely 
taken by P. grandiflorus since planters 
realised that in the latter they had a form 
with very much larger flowers of the purest 
white, and with very little of the sickly odour 
that renders P. coronarius objectionable in 
the open and impossible for cutting. The 
free-flowering properties are accentuated if 
the flowering shoots are removed with the 
decay of bloom, to make room for the de¬ 
velopment and ripening of shoots that will 
furnish another year’s display. The plant is 
not particular in the matter of soil, but is 
seen at its best in a deep, fairly holding loam. 
Fine plants are quickly obtained by notching 
shoots at the base of the parent and pegging 
into fairly good soil, which should be kept 
moist until roots are well on the move. The 
attention of planters may also be directed to 
some new forms of P. Lemoinei, both single 
and double, which are very beautiful.— 
E. B. S. 

Lantana ealvlmfolla.— Both as a climber 
for the greenhouse and for planting out 
during the summer, especially in the shape 
of large plants, this Lantana is a great 
favourite. Far more generally met with 
under the name of Lantana delicatissima, it 
is to be found in nearly all our parks or public 
gardens. It also forms a delightful roof or 
rafter plant for the greenhouse, as under 
these conditions the long, elender shoots hang 


down for a considerable distance, and the 
flowering season extends from early spring 
till late autumn. Under glass the flowers 
are of a lilac tint, but when they develop out- 
of-doors fully exposed to the sun and air 
they are considerably deeper in colour. 
Many garden forms of Lantana have been 
raised, which are extremely useful. These 
seedlings, many of which show a considerable 
influence of Lantana Camara (originally a 
native of Jamaica) are remarkable for the 
great change that takes place after expansion 
in the colour of the blossoms. Like Fuchsias, 
Lantanas may be readily struck from cuttings 
of the young growing shoots in the spring, 
will grow well out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer, and can be safely wintered in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse from whence frost is quite 
excluded. During the winter they need to be 
kept |pirly dry.—X. 

Orchids, success with.— I have trespassed 
so often on your valuable space with queries 
re Orchid cultivation that I think it only 
fair for me to report how I have succeeded. 
For several years I tried to flower Oncidium 
sphacelatum, but failed. Following the in¬ 
structions which you gave me in your journal 
about twelve months ago, I have had very 
satisfactory results this spring. One plant 
carried seven spikes and another plant three 
spikes, one spike alone bearing upwards of 
130 blooms. Cypripedium bellatulum has 
also bloomed well, and has Just passed out 
of flower, as well as C. Curtisi, C. 
Law'renceanum, C. barbatum, C. Harriei- 
anum, etc. Cattleya Mossiae, C. Mendeli, and 
C. Schroedene have also been very fine. Onci¬ 
dium flexuosum is at present in flower, one 
plant carrying thirteen spikes. Stanhopea 
tigrina is also in bud. 1 nave other species 
in bud or spike, including Lycaste Deppei, 
L. aromatica, Oncidium Papilio, etc. 
Cattleyas in eheath include labiata, Ha-rri- 
sonae, "Dowiana, Gaskelliana, Loddigesi, and 
Cattleya and Lrelio-Cattleya hybrids, which 
promise a good display in their season. 
Most of the plants in my collection were 
small pieces when I first got them, but they 
are now strong and vigorous.— Shall 
Grower. 

Over-pruning trees.— With the note, in 
Gardening Illustrated, page 406, sent 
by “X.,” on the over-pruning of shrubs, I 
quite agree. Gardening, like almost every 
other art, is hurt by endless technicalities 
and hair-splitting. I read, not long ago, an 
account in one of the leading papers—I 
forget which—of the pruning of flowering 
trees. You were to prune according to the 
way the shrub flowered, this being put in 
three or four classes, which I do not care to 
remember. Something may be done in that 
way if we particularly want big flowers ; but, 
on "the whole, it is an injurious and unneces¬ 
sary system, and has a bod effect, too, in 
leading those who practise it into more prun¬ 
ing than is necessary. Some years ago, 
having a very steep slope to plant above a 
playground—as sharp as a railway bank 
almost—I resolved to plant it with hardy 
shrubs of the most vigorous kinds. These 
have not been pruned for over twenty years, 
and every year they have flowered well; and 
last autumn, seeing a good deal of dead wood 
about, I went in for the first time and cut 
it all out and thinned the shrubs a little. 
They are flowering now’ as well as ever. The 
tendency of the kind of pruning we deplore 
is to give a formal and often ugly look to 
the bushes. In my case they take their 
natural shapes, which are always good.—W. 

Bouvardla Humboldt! corymblflora.— The 
different garden varieties of Bouvardia are 
mainly regarded as flowering plante for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory during the autumn and early winter 
months, or for the supply of cut flowers at 
that season, but that at the head of this note 
may be had in bloom bv midsummer, or even 
earlier. It may often'be seen planted out 
during the summer, and under these condi¬ 
tions it will continue to flower for a con¬ 
siderable time. This Bouvardia differs from 
mOvSt of the garden forms in its robust, up¬ 
right habit of growth, smooth, deep-green 
leaves, and, above all, in the size of the olos- 
soms, which are of the purest white, like an 


enlarged Jasmine, and possess a most deli* 
cious fragrance. For blooming thus early in 
the year, it is not sufficient to strike the cut* 
tings in February or March, and grow the 
yoting plants on freely afterwards, as in this 
way flowering examples cannot be obtained 
in time. Plants of the second year can best 
be relied upon for this purpose, as they not 
only flower early, but also bloom in great pro¬ 
fusion. In olden days Bouvardias were 
greatly valued as buttonhole flowers—indeed, 
as such they were only rivalled by some of 
the Heaths—but now nothing less than a 
huge M&lmaison Carnation will suffice.—X. 

Humea elegans.— It is not given to every¬ 
one to be successful in the culture of this 
Australian biennial, but when in good con¬ 
dition it cettainly forms a very notable fea¬ 
ture, either in the greenhouse or out-of-doors. 
It is rarely one sees such a quantity of perfect 
specimens as are just now to be met with at 
Hampton Court, where they are freely used 
in many of the flower-beds. When grown 
and flowered under glass, the colour of the 
inflorescences is rather pale, but in the case 
of those referred to they are of such a warm, 
ruddy tint as, where thinly disposed, to sug¬ 
gest a reddish cloud. To succeed in the cul¬ 
ture of this Humea, the seed should be sown 
in June or July, and the young plants grown 
on freely afterwards, taking care to give 
them all the air and light possible. By the 
winter they should be well furnished speci¬ 
mens in 6-inch or 6-inch pots, and in spring a 
liberal shift must be given. During the win¬ 
ter they are best kept in a structure from 
which frost is just excluded, air being given 
when it can be safely done. A moderately 
light, fairly rich soil suits this Humea well. 
Tne leaves are large, soft in texture, and have 
a strong scent, which is agreeable to many. 

I dread handling this Ilumea, as contact with 
the leaves quickly brings on severe inflamma¬ 
tion of the eyes, which takes some time to 
recover from. Strange to 6ay, although I 
have handled Primula obeonica in large quan¬ 
tities, and in all stages, and have frequently 
trimmed up Rhus Toxicodendron, I have 
never found any inconvenience from either of 
these.—X. 

Annuals In the garden.—” Leahurst,” 
July 15th, page 410, does well to direct atten¬ 
tion to the value of annuals for the summer 
embellishment of the garden. I have had 
the value of annuals brought home to me 
more forcibly this season than ever before, 
for, taking possession of a suburban garden 
last spring, when it was too late to plant 
many herbaceous subjects, I resolved to 
depend for a good deal of my display upon 
annuals. The soil is stiff, and the position 
dry, so that frequent watering has to be 
resorted to, while the hoe is often used. 
The result has exceeded my expectations, the 
following being the most satisfactory, though 
in some instances at least they owe a good 
deal to the accident of position : —Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum is a great success, a 
large, spreading mass being simply laden 
with its rich ruby-red bloss-oms. Orange- 
coloured flowers are always favourites of 
mine, and I look upon the Escbscholtzia as 
a close rival of the Linum. The richly- 
ooloured Godetia Ladv Albemarle and the 
satiny-white Duchess of Albany are both de¬ 
lightful. Clarkias, too, are profusely laden 
with blossoms. Mignonette diffuses its 
fragrance for some distance around, and the 
pretty little blue Nemophila insignis forms 
a charming densely-flowered mass. The 
Candytuft, in its varied colours, gains many 
admirers, and the same may be said of the 
Linarias, which are not generally met with. 
The orange-coloured mass of Erysimum 
Peroffskianum stands out in a conspicuous 
manner, while the annual Chrysanthemums 
are also very pretty. Comparative failures, 
owing, perhaps, to the heavy nature of the 
soil, are the Indian Pinks, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, and the different forms of Salpi- 
gloss-is. Tufted Pansies, planted at the 
same time as the annuals were sown, have 
done well. The sorts are Molly Pope, 
deep yellow; True Blue, deep purple-blue; 
J. B. Riding, claret-mauve; Niphetos, 
white; Sunset, purple and yellow; and Mrs. 
Chichester, white, marked purple.—X. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SWEET PEA IVANHOE. 

This is among the new varieties introduced 
early in the present year, and it is a bold 
and striking flower. When it obtained the 
award of merit of the Royal Horticultural 
Society last year it was 6een in first-rate con¬ 
dition. It is, in fact, worthy of extended 
culture, and this cannot be 6aid of every new 
kind, or so-called new kind, that is put into 


• our collection. It is certain that those who 
cultivate this charming annual for exhibition 
would do well never to add a fresh variety 
unless it is seen and liked. Ivanhoe w as ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., and is in 
colour a taking shade of mauve, with pink 
suffusion. 

CUTTING DOWN PANSIES. 

To succeed in the cultivation of the Tufted 
Pansies, it is important that good, healthy 
stock is available when the propagating 


Sweet Pea Ivanhoe. 


commerce. The National Sweet Pea Society 
is doing useful work in its trials and in pub¬ 
lishing lists of too-much-alike varieties, but 
this, unfortunately, does not prevent a num¬ 
ber being distributed which prove similar to 
sorts we already have. We attempt each sea¬ 
son to keep the number of varieties within 
limit, but, carried away by the wonderful de¬ 
scriptions, year by year we add all too many 
of those that prove most disappointing at 
flowering time. This season a dozen with 
new names are given a trial, and from that 
number two only are selected to continue jn 


period has arrived. Old plants—the first 
that came into flower during the early spring 
of the present year—are now being cut back. 
Before the stock that develops as a conse¬ 
quence of this cutting back of the plants can 
be utilised, it may be necessary in many gar¬ 
dens to usesome well-known and approved in¬ 
secticide. Any reader who will take the 
trouble to observe his Tufted Pansies closelv 
will probably find the growths infested witfi 
either red-spider or green-fly or some other 
equally trying insect pest. I do not say that 
tbi« is | common occuYreoce, but during the 


present season the plants have suffered more 
than usual in this respect. The cost of a 
simple and effective insecticide is a small 
matter. As a matter of fact, I have fre¬ 
quently used ordinary soapy water that has 
been 6aved from the washing-day, and this 
effectually rids the plants of all insect pests, 
without harming them. 

After the plants are cut down it is advis¬ 
able to loosen the soil round about them, and 
subsequently to thoroughly water both the 
plants and their surroundings with clear 
water. The insecticide should be applied in 
the late afternoon or during the evening, and 
on the morning following, the plants thus 
treated should bo thoroughly syringed with 
clear water. This should be done before the 
6 un attains much power. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances one 6uch application of soapy water 
will suffice to eradicate the pests, but it would 
be well for the grower to look through his 
plants carefully for a few days, and in the 
event of any of the pe6ts being again in evi¬ 
dence, a second application of the insecticide 
should be given. Seldom do these pests sur¬ 
vive this drastic treatment. Should the 
weather continue hot and dry, water the 
plants at intervals, and so soon as there is 
evidence of new growth, they should be 
treated to liberal applications of manure- 
water. When treated in this fashion, 6tock 
plants of the Tufted Pansies seldom fail to 
do well, and 60 much do they appreciate this 
thought for their well-being that the plants 
develop their new growths with more than 
ordinary vigour, and these of a kind that 
seldom or never fail to root well. It is quite 
remarkable how many suitable growths some 
of the freer-growing Tufted Pansies will de¬ 
velop when treated in the manner described 
above. 

In open and extra dry situations it is an 
excellent plan to mulch the bed or border in 
which the stock plants are growing, and in 
the case of small growers, individual plants 
should be mulched also. A mixture of leaf- 
mould and loam and coarse sand, or, failing 
leaf-mould, use decayed horse-droppings that 
have been rubbed through a coarse sieve, in 
the 6ame proportions. This treatment will 
conserve moisture after watering, and the 
cooler and raoister conditions, together with 
the new soil, will promote growth of a most 
satisfactory kind. In the course or a few 
weeks there should be a splendid lot of cut¬ 
tings available, that may be removed from 
the old plants, mostly with small roots 
adhering. With such material, plants are 
quickly developed. D. B. Crank. 

FORM IN SWEET PEAS. 

After looking carefully over the newer 
Sweet Peas, as seen at the recent exhibition 
of the National Society, I find good reason to 
wonder what ultimately they will develop 
into. We used to describe the flowers as 
having standards, wings, and keels. Now 
we have many new varieties, the flowers of 
which are of such strange form that it is diffi¬ 
cult to tell standards from wings, or to find 
keels at all. Such changes, no doubt, suit 
the Sweet Pea enthusiast, who cares nothing 
for Nature’s original forms, but is only con¬ 
cerned in creating forms that are eccentric, 
and for that reason novel. Looking at the 
waved varieties now so abundantly seen, and 
which the present-day Sweet Pea admirer 
seems to regard as his ideal, one may be ex¬ 
cused for desiring a sort of Sweet Pea 
laundry, where the flowers could pass through 
an ironing ordeal at the hands of experts, 
and thus enable standards and wings to be 
presented in something of the form Nature 
designed rather than in the crumpled, gro¬ 
tesque forms now so commonly seen. Is 
there in the Sweet Pea community no true 
florists, who can seek to stem this tide of de¬ 
moralisation in what was once a beautiful 
and naural flower? 

Form, or disfigurement of form, and colour 
variations, have no connection with each 
other. Few, if any, flowers give us 6uch a 
wondrous wealth of coloration as Sweet Peas 
do. The range of hue they can produce 
seems to be illimitable. To that fact, with¬ 
out doubt, do we owe so much of the flower’s 
popularity. The combination of colours and 
shades found iq some flowers is marvellous, 
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and, much as the erratic form seen in After¬ 
glow may be condemned, it is impossible to 
withhold a tribute of praise for the singular 
combination of diverse shades found in the 
flowers. In that respect it was the most re¬ 
markable, if not the most beautiful, novelty 
in the show. One wonders whether those 
who are raising these strangely-formed 
flowers have, after all, some ideals as to 
form. Do they wish to create a race of semi¬ 
doubles or true doubles? Those may pre¬ 
sently come, whether the process of obtaining 
them be based on the Mendelian theory or be 
merely on chance. There are flowers, such 
as the Carnation, for instance, or the Rose, 
which, in developing double forms, have 
created distinctly good ones. But there are 
others which, in developing doubleness, have 
lost both form and beauty. Such results 
must inevitably come with double Sweet 
Peas. If we would preserve the old flowers* 
perfume, we must also preserve its ancient 
and beautiful form. A. D. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Tolmiea Menziesi. —I read with so much 
pleasure and profit Mr. J. CornhiU’e valuable 
“ Hardy Flower Notes ” that I am rather un¬ 
willing to venture to differ from one of evi¬ 
dently long experience. I have acquired 
rather a lining for Tolmiea Menziesi, which 
he calls a “fraud.” If seen in a good posi¬ 
tion, and this place is really above the level 
of the eye, it is rather a bold and handsome 
thing. One of the points which ledmetotake 
to this Tolmiea is exactly one which is not 
mentioned by Mr. Cornhill. This is the 
manner in which it multiplies. It is very 
interesting to notice how the little plantlete 
form at the base of each lower leaf. First, 
there is just a little hairy-looking elevated 
spot; then this gradually develops until tiny 
leaves appear, and then little rootlets. Mean¬ 
while, the leaf is gradually lowering itself, 
through the weakening, apparently, of the 
flow of sap, until it rests on the soil. Finally 
the leaf decays, and the young plantlete root 
into the ground and become independent of 
their parent. I think that the plant is w r orth 
growing for the pleasure of seeing this pro¬ 
cess of reproduction, if for nothing else. 
Even conceding all that Mr. Cornhill says 
about its chocolate flowers, this singular way 
of reproduction entitles it to more considera¬ 
tion than throwing it on the rubbish-heap. 
This is said subject to the proviso that one 
has room for other than brilliant plants. 

CEnothera glauca Fraseri.— I was in¬ 
terested in the remarks regarding the supply 
of water to this pretty plant which appear in 
a note by “ A. W.” in your issue of July 15th, 
page 412. I acquired this plant a little time 
ago, and I agree with all that is said in its 
favour by your correspondent. It is a showy, 
free-flow'ering summer plant. What I wish 
mainly to say refers to the supplies of water 
“ A. W.” recommends in dry weather. When 
I bought it, I was assured that it was a good 
dry-weather plant, and that it grew in dry 
places at home in America. So I planted it 
in a rather dry, sunny border, and hoped to 
see it doing well. It was all right until a 
hot, sunny spell came, and then, to my dis¬ 
may, I saw it beginning to look flabby and 
unhappy. What could be the cause? It had 
been long enough established to be well 
rooted, and I at last came to the conclusion 
that it needed some water, drv-weather plant 
though it might be. So, rather than see it 
look unhappy, I thought I would give it a 
good soaking of water. This I did, and was 
rewarded by its revival, its better flowering, 
and its greater beauty. 1 have been told 
that Fraseri is a variety of fruticosa, and not 
of glauca, and a point appears to arise re¬ 
specting this. One of my friends has access 
to a book giving the habitats of certain 
plants, and he tells me that CEnothera glauca 
is a native of dry woods, but that the book 
does not say that fruticosa is a native of 
woods, but 6imply that it grows in dry soil. 
May not glauca and its varieties need partial 
shade when growing in dry soil? Does fruti¬ 
cosa suffer in dry weather as much as glauca? 

Hemerocalis aurantiaca major.—W d 
w ill be all the better of a little information 
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about this plant, referred to by “ Wyndham 
Fitzherbert” on page 406. I have just been 
trying to find out something about it, seeing 
that authorities agree that it is a very fine 
plant. One tells us that it is a shy bloomer, 
another that it needs shade and moisture, and 
now we find your contributor says that it is 
doing splendidly in a dry season without 
water. I have a plant in my garden which 
flowers quite well as a rule, although, of 
course, I cannot claim to have a big expe¬ 
rience of it. Now, this year it is flowering 
all right so far, but I observe that it is not 
looking too happy, and the tips of 6ome of 
the leaves are becoming a little yellow. It is 
in a dry border and gets full sun, while the 
soil, although a fairly good loam, is a little 
on the light side. Would your contributor 
kindly inform us if his soil is light or heavy, 
as, although he says the garden is naturally 
dry, the soil may be heavy? I like these 
Day Lilies, and some of them I count among 
my prettiest and best plants. 

Hepaticas.— Although Hepaticas have 
been grown for very many years, there seems 
to be still some mystery attached to their 
cultivation. If not, why do some experience 
so much difficulty respecting them, while 
others give them no pains and have fine 
clumps? I went the other Evening to see a 
arden where there is a nice lot of hardy 
owers, and saw a good plant of the double 
white Hepatica, which seems to be scarce 
and dear. Beside it there was a plant of the 
double blue one, 10 inches or so across. I 
have great difficulty with the double blue, 
and, as for the white, the demands of other 
flowers upon one’s pecuniary resources are 
too great for an investment in a plant at the 
price. To be frank, I do not mind so much 
not possessing these double varieties, when, 
for one plant of the double ones, I can buy 
a dozen or two of the singles, which, 1 *1 think, 
are really prettier. I prefer single to double 
flowers in almost everything. I wish some 
good grower of Hepaticas would tell us how 
we can grow these old floVvers in the best 
possible way. I find they do best with a 
good amount of 6hade, and that they do not 
object to a soil which is a little dry, provided 
this shade is secured. Then I do not think 
they like disturbance. I am only learning, 
and my friends who know' most about these 
things say that they also “ are always learn¬ 
ing,” which is a very modest assertion indeed, 
seeing that some of them pride themselves 
upon their knowledge of plants, and yet are 
very careful in their directions. 

An Amateur op Hardy Flowers. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN: OBJECTION¬ 
ABLE MIXING. 

Among the many styles of summer flower 
gardening which find favour at the present 
time mixed planting is very popular, very 
effective, no doubt, when simply and well 
done, but there is a tendency to overdo it 
so much os to render it quite as objectionable 
os the carpet bedding 60 much in vogue dur¬ 
ing the late years of the nineteenth century. 
It has, in fact, been pushed to the extent of 
including stove, greenhouse, and hardy 
plants, as well as annuals in the same bed, 
a most incongruous mixture, and so huddled 
together that the majority of the plants have 
no possible chance of showing their true 
character. In these days, with such a 
wonderful store of things from which to 
choose for our brilliant, if transitory, dis¬ 
play, I think the mixing should find but 
scant favour, and then only in the cases of 
those plants whose habit and flower show to 
perfection on a dwarfer carpet, as, for in¬ 
stance, the scarlet and pink Begonias Wash¬ 
ington and Major Hope on Leucophyton 
Browni or a groundwork of pegged Stachys 
lanata for large plants of Glory of Zurich 
Salvia. There are many things that make 
splendid beds, either quite alone, as the 
hybrids of Nicotians San derm, or on a very 
simple carpet, as bold plants of a good, 
bronze-foliaged Canna on a groundwork of 
Seagull Viola. Neither Fuchsias nor Helio¬ 
tropes want other things w'ith them, in either 
case specimen plants should have plentv of 
room, the intervening spaces being filled 
with dwarfer stuff; in the case of Helio¬ 


tropes with a variety of a darker or lighter 
shade, and in the Fuchsias with a naturally 
dwarf type or one that is kept so by pinch¬ 
ing. Very effective beds are obtained by 
using Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in the scarlet, 
pink and white shades in a similar way: 

Hardy flowers used in the formal garden, 
as, early in the season, Campanulas and, 
later, Antirrhinums and PenistemonB, re¬ 
quire no help, the many beautiful shades and 
the varying heights combining to make a 
most attractive display. It may be noted, 
in passing, of the Campanulas, particularly 
the forms of Meadia, of which there are very 
many, that they have been most beautiful 
this year, the flowers produced in great pro¬ 
fusion and the season long sustained. There 
are, perhaps, just a few things now some¬ 
what freely used for summer bedding that do 
require other things with them if the dia 
play is to be an effective one. Solanum 
jasminoides, for instance, is rather strag¬ 
gling in growth, with a tendency, unless it 
receives constant attention, to flower towards 
the top. A good plant to associate with this 
is the sweet-scented Bouvardia Humboldti 
corymbiflora, and for a groundwork the 
fibrous Begonia Triomphe de Lorraine. A 
plant somewhat similar in habit to the 
Solanum, but different in colour, is Strep- 
tosolen Jamesoni. With this may be asso¬ 
ciated Asclepias and the deep-orange Lan- 
tanas, and dwarf plants of the latter mny 
supply the groundwork. 

The above remarks have been mostly con¬ 
fined to large plants and beds, but they apply 
equally to those on a smaller scale. If, for 
instance, Pelargoniums are occasionally 
used, it is better to have a bold bit of ono 
colour rather than scarlet, variegated, and 
bronze in the one bed. The fact that manv 
of the newer kinds have long-stemmed 
flowers, which are thrown well above the 
foliage, tends greatly to relieve the flat, 
table-like appearance characteristic of older 
sorts. I saw a small, formal gardeh last 
year planted almost entirely with Verbenas, 
the sorts being King of Scarlets, Kingfisher, 
and Snowdrift, and it was a most attractive 
display right through the season. The ex¬ 
ceptions were occasional plants of Grevillea 
robusta, giving a touch of light foliage to the 
floral display. Gardena of similar character 
look equally well with Tufted Pansies or 
Petunias. The latter have been rather 
largely grown during the past two or three 
reasons, and many, alike in the large and 
small-flowered sections, are very striking and 
effective. They make a charming ground¬ 
work for a few large plants in beds of larger 
size. Seedlings naturally vary & little, but, 
ns a rule, the colours are clear and well de¬ 
fined. . Another class of plants much in 
favour for small beds, and which have the 
merit of filling thenq in a most economical 
manner, is the dwarf Nasturtiums, which 
make a very bright disolay right through the 
season, if decaying flowers, are promDtly 
removed. _E. B. S. 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

The Great Ox-eye (Pyrethrum or Chrysan¬ 
themum uliginosum).—An old-fashioned bor¬ 
der plant, the flowers of which come in very 
useful for cutting, is the Great Ox-eye (Py¬ 
rethrum or Chrysanthemum uliginosum), 
whose bold appearance and great stature 
render it especially suitable for the large bor¬ 
der or for the wild garden, where, towering 
among dwarfer subjects, it looks fine in late 
autumn. It is seldom we see it at its best, 
as it is often starved from want of nourish¬ 
ment, and rendered less attractive by short¬ 
ness of water, so that the lower leaves drop 
or become withered ere the plant has come 
into flower. The latter fact points to the 
necessity of giving it a generous water supply, 
as well as a good, rich rooting medium, well 
supplied with manure, and never parched 
with drought. There is a vast difference be¬ 
tween starved plants and those liberally dealt 
with. In the first case the flowers are small, 
the plants flabby, and far from healthy-look- 
ing. In the second they are tall, well pro¬ 
vided with foliage, and the flowers larger and 
finer in every way. These blooms are large, 
white, with a greenish-yellow centre, and are 
(as the popular name would suggest) like our 
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ordinary Ox-eye Daisies. The main U6es of 
this subject are to give effective plants for 
late autumn, and to supply flowers for cut¬ 
ting, and for either purpose they can be 
grown at the back of the border or in the 
reserve and wild gardens. I observe the 
nominal height of Pyrethrum uliginosum is 
stated at about 5 feet, but this comes con¬ 
siderably short of its real stature when well 
grown. Six feet, 7 feet, or even 8 feet is not 
an uncommon height for this plant. Yet this 
boldness and great stature are a source of 
complaint from the owner of the small gar¬ 
den, who finds in it a plant too tall for lii« 
small and narrow borders, and he is generally 
anxious to have its height reduced. I have 
seen it well associated with the forms of 
Aster Novoe-Angliae, the colours contrasting 
and combining well, both being in bloom at 


BLUE WOOD ANEMONES. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, has kindly sent 
me some flowers of his Blue Gown, which is 
I pretty and in general effect something like 
Robinson’s Blue Windflower, but they can 
be only fairly judged of in groups alongside 
each other. Mr. Smith tells me that it was 
1 picked up in a Welsh wood by people in 
quest of blue Anemones. It seems small 
and of the same type as the normal Wood 
Anemone; but Wales is a varied country, 

| and may be worth hunting through for other 
forms. In a wood near to Mr. Smith’s 
1 nursery at Newry the late Mr. Burbidge and 
myself found one day a great many types of 
Wood Anemone. In the wood referred to 
the soil was as free as silver sand—a gritty, 
i fine soil—and there the Wood Anemone 



AQcmcmo Robinsoniana in tho shade. 


' generally said that it should have a moist 
| position, and this is true 60 far that it does 
; like moisture, and is one of the best for 
planting by the water-side. Not 60 long, ago 
I I saw a very fine clump of the best form 
I (there are at least two varieties) growing by 
the side of a lake, and its appearance there 
was exceptionally good. It does not, how¬ 
ever, require this moisture, and, as your cor- 
| respondent says, does extremely well in dry 
I situations. I also have it doing splendidly 
| in a dry border, while it is deprived etill fur- 
| ther of the moisture it would naturally re¬ 
ceive there by its being grown close to a 
good plant of Prunus pseudo-Cerasus, whose 
roots must absorb a good deal of the 
nourishment of the Iris. Yet this plant does 
well, has attained a good size, and reaches 
to a height of about 5 feet, and this without 
| any artificial watering. It is in this garden 
I a regular bloomer, and proves quite satisfac¬ 
tory in every way, the ivory-white and 
| yellow flowers being very fine. I have never 
had any reason to complain of any defi- 
: ciency of the amount of bloom, and where 
this occurs it can hardly be due to want of 
j moisture alone. The fact is that a goodly 
| number of these moisture-loving Irises are 
not so fastidious as we might expect in their 
liking for moisture, and this is also to be 
seen in the case of I. sibirica and its varie¬ 
ties, which flower well in dry soil also, al¬ 
though naturally moisture-lovers. Such 
ouestions as this are of much importance, as 
there are few who can supply unlimited mois¬ 
ture to their flowers compared with the many 
who have only the ordinary border in which 
to plant their Irises.—S. Arnott, Dumfries*. 

Sunflowers. —Has the Sunflower been boycotted 
or have people become tired of the giant form which 
one constantly met with a few years ago? Some of 
them could only be regarded as fit for a shrubbery, 
but as to the smaller-flowered varieties, one cannot 
shut one’s eyes to their usefulness for cutting for 
filling vases, etc. Certain it is that when the flowers 
of the Helianthuses appear we are reminded that 
autumn is close upon us, and they certainly give a 
glow of colour to the garden which is very refresh¬ 
ing.— Woodbast wick. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Camellia-leaves, spots on.—Can you please tell 
me the cause of and the remedy for these large, 
brown marks on Camellia-leaf? There is nothing 
overhanging to drop on to it. lb is a pink-coloured 
one. The leaves go like it every year, though it docs 
not appear to allect the flowering. An old, red 
Camellia in tho same house never suffers from this 
blotch ou the leaves.— Cornwall. 

[Wo can find no fungus associated with 
the brown spots on the foliage of tho 
Camellia. As the leaves are affected every 
year in this plant and not in others, it would 
suggest that possibly something is wrong 
with the roots, or the glass over the plant is 
faulty, or it stands where it is liable to get 
fumes from the stokehole chimney. Any one 
of these things would be capable of causing 
the damage done.] 

The leaf-cutter-bee.-Knowing that 1 take your 
pa|>er. a lady has requested me to ask you what is 
eating the leaves of her Rambler Rose. Would the 
enclosed insect be likely to cat them? 1 should he 
greatly obliged if you would reply in your valuable 
paper.—0. Haley. 


the same time for at least a portion of their 
duration.—S. Arnott. 


Propagating Clematises by layers.— 

Somehow it is left solely to the nurseryman 
to propagate, and, generally speaking, those 
who desire to iucrease their stock do 60 by 
making a fresh purchase rather than attempt¬ 
ing to increase their own stock. Just as we 
propagate many things by layers in August 
and September, so, too, is it possible to raise 
a stock of Clematises in this way. It is not 
a difficult matter to unfasten a half-ripened 
shoot running up a wall, cutting an incision 
in it, and pegging this into the border below, 
or, what is, perhaps, more convenient, into 
a pot filled full of sandy loam, disconnecting 
the joint when it is seen that the layer is 
making headway. Usually speaking, this is 
generally after three or four weeks. I have 
seen this method applied to Clematises run¬ 
ning round a window-frame, where it has 
been found possible to use the window-box 
for inserting the layers.— Townsman. 
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varied infinitely. In the Weald of Sussex it 
is a poor and always the same small thing ; 
and in such soils and conditions it would 
be well worth while looking for fresh forms. 
Larger forms would be welcome. There is 
no doubt that their beautiful blue colours 
give a new' charm to the spring. This year 
I put my Blue Anemone in the shade of a 
north wall, as seen in the illustration, which 
preserved its bloom much longer than 
when exposed to the south. When there is 
the opportunity for doing it, beautiful plants 
of this kind are worth putting in various 
exposures and aspects. W. 


Iris orientalis.-rOne has been much in¬ 
terested in the note by Mr. S. W. Fitzher- 
bert. on this noble Iris, which is, as he re¬ 
marks, generally spoken of as I. ochroleuca. 
It deserves every word of praise accorded 
to it by your contributor, and it is quite 
amenable to the dry-soil treatment described 
by him. At Mr. Fitsherbert remarks, it is 


[The bee that you send is a specimen of one 
I of the leaf-cutter bees, belonging to the 
; genus Megachile, which make their nests in 
holes in wood, in walls, or dry banks. We 
i have 6een nests which were made in a coil 
1 of paper and in a hollow stick, but have never 
heard of their being the cause of any damage 
before, though complaints are often made 
I of the way they spoil the leaves of Roses, 
i If you cannot trace them to their nests, the 
I only way is to catch them on the Rose-bushes 
as you have done. The mother bee, having 
I found or made a suitable hole, lines it with 
feces of Ro6e-leavee or the petals of 6orae 
ower, and then fills it with a mixture of 
i honey and pollen as food for the grub, which 
will be hatched from the egg which she lays 
in the cell. She then proceeds to form 
another cell in the same hole, the lower end 
of which fits partly into the mouth of the 
first, just as one thimble might fit into 
another. In this way thd hole is filled. It 
is very pretty, as you may have noticed, to 
see the bee cut a piece out of a leaf and fly 
off with it.] 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Notwithstanding the exceptionally dry 
weather of late, the Chrysanthemums appear 
to have progressed far more satisfactorily 
than many growers some time since imagined 
would be the case. The plants have grown 
freely. At the time of writing, reports are 
current that the drought of nineteen days has 
broken, and that rain has fallen in many 
quarters. No 6uch good fortune has favoured 
me, and a steady fall of rain for some hours at 
least would promote the well-being of the 
plants. Although the growths are making 
splendid headway just now, there is con¬ 
siderable risk of the premature ripening of 
the shoots. When growths ripen prema¬ 
turely, the results in the flowering season are 
seldom so satisfactory as when more normal 
climatic conditions prevail. Risk of undue 
early ripening of the wood should always be 
guarded against. The ill-effects of premature 
ripening of the growths may be reduced to a 
minimum by the timely and frequent use of 
the garden syringe. During the late after¬ 
noon of hot days, or, if more convenient, in 
the evening, the Chrysanthemums should be 
subjected to a g<*)d" syringing, doing this 
thoroughly by the aid of an “ Abol ” syringe 
with an elbow. The latter adjunct to the 
syringe enables the grower to turn the nozzle 
in an upright position, 60 that the underside 
of the leaves may be cleaned, and the sur¬ 
roundings made moist and less trying to the 
plants during hot, rainless days. Watering 
is an all-important detail of work at this 
period. On no account must there be the 
slightest neglect, or this will militate against 
a successful issue. There is a tendency to 
keep at this season plants of exhibition varie¬ 
ties too much on what is professionally 
termed the “dry side.” This means that 
many growers are disposed to allow the soil 
in the pots to become rather too dry before 
water is given. I am much opposed to this 
treatment, having seen its ill-effects on a 
very large number of plants in the nursery of 
one of our best-known Chrysanthemum- 
growers, whose plants were for a few seasons 
in charge of those who believed in the "dry- 
side ” treatment. After a very long expe¬ 
rience, I have noticed that the beet blooms 
are obtained from Chrysanthemum plants 
that have copious supplies of water just when 
they need it, and that is when the roots can 
appreciate such an application, without being 
absolutely dry. Growers should also bear 
in mind that one watering will not suffice 
to satisfy the requirements of the plants. 
Common sense should teach thoughtful 
growers that the small space between the 
surface soil and the rim of the pot needs to 
be filled up two or three times in quick suc¬ 
cession before a fairly dry plant can be 6aid 
to be thoroughly watered. Copious water¬ 
ings are imperative at this season, otherwise 
the roots and soil in the lower portion of the 
pots can never be said to be properly watered. 
I have seen promising plants fail to give a 
good account of themselves at the flowering 
period solely because (hey have never been 
properly watered. When the plants have 
been turned out of their pots, the upper por¬ 
tion of the soil has been found to be quite 
moist, while the lower portion has been 
almost dust-dry. 

Growers would be well advised to keep the 
standing-ground free of weeds, as therein 
lurk insect pests, that do so much harm in a 
single night. Weeds in the surface soil of 
the pots should be removed so soon as they 
are seen. From the latter part of July and 
thenceforward for five or six weeks, buds will 
be developing on the plants in quick succes¬ 
sion. It is better to retain the buds of ex¬ 
hibition plants during August, the period 
during which the best kind of bud is de¬ 
veloped being that between the first and last 
weeks of August. That buds may not be lost 
to growers after all the trouble taken and 
time given to the culture of these plants 
means should be taken to destroy insect pests, 
and traps should be adjusted about the plants 
to catch caterpillars and earwigs. It is a 
very ef»y matter to rid the plants of green* 
fly and black-fly. If the point of the growths 


be dusted with Tobacco-powder at intervals, 
there will be little chance of the ends of the 
shoots being attacked by either green or 
black-fly. When caterpillars are about, 
there is usually abundant evidence of their 
presence. If the under-side of the leaves of 
any plants that are attacked be carefully in¬ 
spected, the depredators may be caught quite 
easily. Sometimes a sharp tap on the stake 
supporting the plant will dislodge the cater¬ 
pillar, but, should this fail, it is a good plan 
to take the affected plant out of the row and 
lay it on its side. This invariably leads to 
the discovery of the source of the trouble. 
Earwigs are, perhaps, the most troublesome 
pest during the next few weeke. So soon as 
it is dark they commence operations, gnaw¬ 
ing away the tender points of the shoots, with 
the Chrysanthemum-bud in embryo. This 
means not seldom the entire loss of the year’s 
work, as buds that may subsequently result 
from lateral shoots will be late in flowering, 
and be useless for exhibition, should that be 
the aim of the grower. It is a wise arrange¬ 
ment to have the standing-ground away from 
trees and vegetation generally. Plants in 
summer quarters that are nice and open, and, 
more important than all else, free from weeds, 
etc., are more immune from attacks of ear¬ 
wigs than where these facts are ignored. In 
any case, trap .earwigs by placing small pots 
filled with hay, paper, shavings, etc., in an 
inverted position on the top of the stakes in¬ 
serted for the support of the plants. These 
traps should be inspected every morning, and 
any earwigs that are seen should be de¬ 
stroyed. Empty wooden match-boxes, Bean¬ 
stalks, and anything of a similar nature 
should be placed among the leaves of the 
Chrysanthemums, and any earwigs found 
shaken into a vessel of boiling water. If 
these remedies be persistently followed, risk 
of damage from these pests becomes less each 
successive day. Another troublesome pest is 
the Cuckoo-spit (Aphrophora epumaria). I 
know of no better plan for destroying this 
than drawing the affected shoots between the 
fingers and dipping these into a bowl of 
water. I have also used a camel-hair brush 
to wash away the froth, dipping the brush 
into the water to clean it. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Chrysanthemums In pots.— No one knows 
what a task watering is in a hot, dry time 
more than those who have a number of 
Chrysanthemums in pots, and it is work that 
must be done, sometimes two, and even 
three, times a day. To those engaged in 
business, and who have, perforce, to be away 
from home the greater part of the day, it 
comes very hard to find, on returning at 
night, plants flagging because of lack of mois¬ 
ture. Many Chrysanthemums have to be 
stood out in the garden in all sorts of posi¬ 
tions ; some on asphalted and brick walks, 
where heat is more felt, perhaps, than any¬ 
where else, and where it is impossible to screen 
them in any way from the sun. Perhaps the 
best way is to have all the plants in one 
quarter of the garden, in single rows half 
plunged in ashes, and with sufficient space 
between each row to admit of getting be¬ 
tween them to attend to them. This plan 
cannot always be followed, but one can help 
the plants by placing boards to keep off the 
sun, and thus reduce somewhat the labour of 
watering.— Leahurst. 

Syringing plants overhead.— The excep¬ 
tionally hot and dry weather that was expe¬ 
rienced between May 20th and the middle of 
June necessitated the frequent watering of 
the plants, and because so many plants had 
not been long repotted into their flowering 
pots, there was a danger of overwatering in 
one’s anxiety to keep the soil moist. When 
plants are overwatered they are sure to ex¬ 
perience a check. When the soil is kept 
overmoiet the leaves turn yellow, and such 
plants seldom render a good account of them¬ 
selves in the flowering period. It is a far 
better plan, after a hot, dry dfty, to treat the 
plants to a good syringing overhead. This 
syringing should be done in the late after¬ 
noon or early evening. Thrips are a fre¬ 
quent source of anxiety during protracted 
spell* of hot, dry w'eather, but a good syring¬ 


ing reduces the chance of attacks from this 
pest to a minimum. Moisture may be dif¬ 
fused with a dew-like spray with an Abol 
syringe, and this is what the plants appear 
to like so much. When applying insecticides, 
for instance, there is little or no waste of 
the liquid when applied in dew-like form, 
and this in itself is a great advantage.—E. G. 

RO 8 E 8 . 

PREPARING GROUND FOR ROSES. 
Recently a correspondent asked for a few 
notes upon the above. As many more are 
likely to follow, the subject is now dealt with 
rather more fully than could be for each 
inquiry. I will not say which is good and 
which is bad soil for Roses. Roses are now 
so universally grown that the idea they must 
have one particular soil is exploded. The 
great point is to make the soil as nearly suit¬ 
able as possible, and this con easily be done 
in almost any case. Whatever the nature of 
the soil, it should be moved deeply—18 inches 
to 2 feet at the least. If you can spare the 
ground, do the work of preparation at once, 
because this will allow of digging over the 
toji spit once more before planting, the 
second exposure to the action of sun and air 
being very beneficial. Should the position 
be wet or the soil very stiff, more or less 
drainage will be necessary, for Roses do not 
appreciate stagnant moisture, more especi¬ 
ally at the roots during winter. Never bring 
any bad subsoil to the top. If very bad, 
take some away entirely. In either case, 
deep bastard trenching is necessary, 
thoroughly incorporating some manure with 
the bottom spit. Lay tne manure on top of 
the lower spit before turning it over, and 
add a second layer previous to turning over the 
top spit of soil upon this. As for the manures 
to use, much depends upon the nature of the 
soil. Almost any manure will do, but do not 
put cow or pig-dung upon a naturally heavy 
or close soil. There is none better than 
these for a light sandy loam. Perhaps the 
best all-round manure is well-rotted farm¬ 
yard manure. I have much faith in a mix¬ 
ture of animal manures turned over two or 
three times, with a little loamy soil. On no 
account should manure come into contact 
with the roots at planting-time. We can 
always feed from the top, and after the roots 
have made a start, which they cannot well do 
in too rich a compost. Let the ground bo 
prepared long enough in advance to become 
fairly firm and settled before planting. Any 
time from now up to the end of September 
will be suitable for this work. Late October 
and early in November are the best times 
for transplanting, giving a little considera¬ 
tion to the season, and never planting when 
the ground is very wet. P. U. 

China R0868. —The note at page 372 calls 
this charming class to mind. Surely “W.” 
does not associate the old crimson China (sent 
out by Evans in 1810) with Cramoieie Supe- 
rieure (Plantier, 1834). He writes of the 
climbing form of the latter as being very old, 
but I fancy it has not been in commerce ten 
yeare yet. I find it one of the best late 
autumn bloomers upon pergolas and arches, 
also when growing upon old tree-stumps. 
The type is only a little stronger than the old 
Crimson, but distinct, and described as such 
by the National Rose Society. Comtesse do 
Cayla (1902) is undoubtedly one of the best we 
have—a crimson-red, with capucine and 
orange on the outer petals, also coppery- 
yellow and carmine. It is a capital grower, 
and very sweet-scented. Quite recently 
there has been a pure 6ulphur-yellow sport 
from Mme. E. Resal named Chin Chin China. 
It is quite equal in growth, and also has the 
great merit of keeping its colour, a fault 
found in many yellows being the almost white 
tint the flowers assume soon after the buds 
have burst. We have a second yellow China 
in Arethuea, but this is tinted with apricot. 
Monsieur Petrus Donzel has flowers of a 
deep crimson, shaded with velvety-purple', 
very much resembling the well-known Gruss 
an Teplitz. One of the deepest blood-reds is 
Leuchtfeuer, with medium-sized flowers, but 
very free and sweetly-tfleented. Mile, de la 
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Valletta provides a golden-yellow, 6liaded 
coppery-red. In Mrs. Edward Clayton we 
have another coppery-yellow, with bright car¬ 
mine edges. These last three are new, and I 
have found them really good.—P. U. 


BOLD EFFECTS WITH CLIMBING 
ROSES. 

The visiting of many gardens, great and 
small, in nearly all parts of the country, leads 
to the conviction that a very great many 
people deny themselves an amount of pleasure 
by ignoring the existence of climbing Roses. 
Roses of the exhibiton type are often well 
grown as dwarf plants or standards, espe- 
cally in the smaller gardens ; and here, of 
course, there is not room for the magnificent 
plants that the real climbing Roses make. 
But in the large gardens any effective use of 
climbing Roses seems far too seldom made. 
It is not easy to account for the disappear¬ 
ance of the beautiful Rose pillars and arches 
that graced our grandfathers’ gardens, but it 
is not improbable that the introduction of 60 - 


cover arcades, without any consideration of 
their adaptability to the purpose, and the 
ensuing natural and obvious failure would 
only result in the condemnation of Rose- 
arches as impossible and ineffective. 

The making of effective Rose-pillars and 
arches is simply a question of the selection 
of suitable varieties, and for this purpose we 
should like to call the attention of readere to 
a very old Noisette Rose, Fellenberg, raised 
in 1857. The other day we were much struck 
with the beauty of this old Rose, which is apt 
to be overlooked in the rage for novelties. 
The bright crimson flowers, it is true, are 
only 6erai-double, but they are borne so freely 
that this freedom makes up for a want of ful¬ 
ness and substance. This Rose will continue 
blooming until frost cuts short its beauty. 
Then, again, we have Cramoisie Superieure, 
than which there is no better Rose for climb¬ 
ing through the branches of a tree, as we 
saw it the other day planted at the foot of a 
Holly, the crimson flowers on the long, wand¬ 
like branches being very effective against the 
dark background of the Holly leaves. All 


affected with mildew. The shoots attacked 
were healthy enough, only the extreme points 
being mildewed. The plants have passed 
through a spell of very trying weather, and 
no doubt the 6oil at the roots of the trees— 
especially of wall-trees, which seem to be 
suffering the most—has become abnormally 
dry. In the absence of sufficient rain, water 
should be applied liberally. There are 
various remedies for mildew, but the best 
that I have tried is the following : 1 oz. of 
pure sulphide of potassium dissolved in 
6 quarts of soft water, and syringed on the 
affected branches at sunset on two consecu¬ 
tive evenings. I have never found this to fail 
to clear the foliage of mildew, and, at the 
strength quoted, the liquid will not injure 
the tenderest Rose foliage.— Bourne Vale. 

Standard Roses after flowering.— Hints 
of how best to procure a good crop of bloom 
upon Roses are often given, but we do not 
hear much of what to do with the plants after¬ 
wards. In the case of standards, and espe¬ 
cially the large number of weepers and Ram¬ 
blers now 6o much grown, everything de- 


Climbing Rosea on Bummer-houao at Mcrcworth Castle, Kent. 



called Hybrid Perpetual Roses had a deal to 
do with it. Doubtless, many fine plants, be¬ 
cause, forsooth, they bloomed but once a 
year, and their individual flowers were small, 
found themselves displaced by the new¬ 
comers, which their owners fondly imagined 
would produce the 6ame fine effect in the 
garden as their predecessors, but with the 
added glory of being perpetually covered 
with large and handsome flowers. By the 
time the fact was realised that in aiming only 
at an increase in the size of the flower the 
6ize of the plant had been disregarded, und 
that “perpetual” meant in the majority of 
cases merely the producing of an occasional 
blossom in autumn, many of the old 
favourites would have been lost or forgotten. 
Then, again, the custom that too long pre¬ 
vailed (though happily now a thing of the 
past) at Rose shows, of exhibiting nothing 
but solitary blooms of large-flowered Roses, 
undoubtedly conduced to the banishment of 
Rose-pillars and arches from the garden, for 
many visitors to a Rose show, knowing little 
about Roses, but with vague ideas about 
Rose bowers, would order varieties whose 
blooms they admired, and plant them to 
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I over the country we see at the present time 
masses of Rambler Roses in bloom. These, 
no doubt, are beautiful, but their beauty is 
but short-lived, more especially in such 
weather as we have lately had. 

NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

| Rose Carmine Pillar failing.—I have three 
| Carmine Pillar Ro>e-trees in my garden. They are 
] all about the same age, and they have all ceased to 
make any good growth for a year or two. I have 
cut them and attended to them, but without success. 
1 should like to know if it is the season, or if they 
are rather short lived plants?—A. E. II. 

[Carmine Pillar is one of the most lasting 
of varieties, and we can only suggest you did 
not prune upon the correct lines. The prun- 
I ing of this Rose and many other extra strong 
| growers should be done in summer. Then, 

| you may not have manured it sufficiently; 

| such strong growers need good 6oil. Water 
it freely with weak liquid-manure if at all 
! dry, taking care, before using the manure- 
water, that you give it sufficient clear water 
to thoroughly moisten the soil.] 

Mildew on Rose-trees.— I have observed, 
while recently travelling from place to place, 
in several counties, muiy Rose trees badly 


pends upon their after-treatment. I am 
alluding to those under glass. These will 
now be out of bloom, and, after a little trim¬ 
ming away of the weaker growths, they 
should be given a sheltered place outside, but 
one with plenty of light. Plunge the pots 
upon some hard and worm-proof bottom if 
possible. There are two reasons for plung¬ 
ing which prevents the plants swaying about 
and lessens watering. Contrive some method, 
too of keeping the stems steady. I have 
used strong stakes at the end of a row of 
plants, with a p:cce of cord extending from 
each stake, the stems of the standards being 
secured to this. Together with the plunging, 
this will generally be sufficient. We want to 
get as much healthy young growth upon the 
plants as possible, and to got this thoroughly 
matured, if a good cron of flowers is to be 
realised next spring. Weak liquid-manure 
should be used freely, and the foliage kept 
scrupulously clean and free from insect pests. 
Although mildew upon the foliage will mostly 
be lost by the fall of the leaf, it cannot fail 
to affect tjje better development of the 
growth, so it will be well to pay particular 
attention to this.—P. U. 
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PEAS IN AUTUMN. 

Many people do oot trouble about an autumn 
crop of Peas, as they think the return some¬ 
what uncertain, but if the best kinds are 
selected they can be grown at a small cost 
and give a good return. I am aware there 
are difficulties and failures, especially in 
light soils resting on gravel. Given a poor 
soil, I would advise the strong growers and 
deep drills or shallow trenches. The culture 
for autumn Peas, though simple, should be 
generous—that is, there must be ample 
food, as in dry weather the roots soon feel 
the effects of dry, poor soil or land that has 
not been well cultivated- Peas may with 
advantage follow early Potatoes in what one 
may term good land, but in poor soil I would 
advise getting out shallow trenches and plac¬ 
ing some food in the bottom of the trench. 
This done, the plants get both food and mois¬ 
ture, as the latter, when given, is retained, 
and the plants yield freely. Drills drawn a 
good depth in good land will give a better 
return than when the plants are grown on 
the flat. The drills are much better In a dry 
season, when moisture is required, and an 
open, sunny position should be selected, so 
that the plants, later on in the season, may 
get free exposure to mature the pods. I have 
grown late Peas with every success when 
sown in ordinary soil, but this, in a great 
measure, depends upon the previous culture. 
To succeed, deep digging and ample food 
should be the rule. In the northern part of 
the country, and especially in Scotland, 
there is no difficulty whatever in getting 
good crops of Peas well into the autumn— 
indeed, I have in the north had good pods 
in a mild season till December with very 
little trouble. The ground was always 
trenched or double dug for late Peas, and 
turned up as roughly as possible in ridges, 
and not planted till required. It may be 
thought this was a waste of land, but as 
late Peas were in demand, they well repaid 
for space and labour. I have referred to 
probable failures on a thin, poor soil resting 
on gravel, and here ample food is important. 
I would advise shallow trenches and a dwa r f, 
strong-growing variety. Bv the term dwarf, 
I mean a variety that does not exceed 2 feet 
to 3 feet, not sowing too tlrckly. Well 
moisten t.b*» sod at the stn-t. so that genmna- 
t?on is quick and the plants do not get a 
check. _ * W ‘ B ‘ H ‘ 

FAILURE OF POTATOES. 

1 would be obliged if you could give me any Informa¬ 
tion concerning the cause of the failure of my 
Potatoes. They are, with a few exception*, going 
off like the ones enclosed In box. The variety en¬ 
closed is Climax, a good, strong-growing Potato; but 
the other varieties are just the same. The soil is 
light and sandy. I notice a good few email, greenish- 
yellow eggs at some of the roots along with the other 
insects. I would be glad if you could tell me what 
to do in order to present the same occurring again, 
as I doubt they are too far gone to recover this 
season.— Teviot. 

[To us it seems evident that the Potato 
plants and roots sent owe their very poor, 
stunted growth and small new tubers to 
having been produced -from diseased old Pota¬ 
toes. Included with the plants were two 
half-sets, one black, soft, rotten, and full of 
eelworm, the product of decay, the other half¬ 
set being partially rotten. It can be no 
matter for wonder that such weak growths 
have resulted if all your sets were as diseased 
as these originally. No doubt, when cut, 
and especially when planted whole, the ele¬ 
ments of disease in them were not seen, yet 
those cut through the middle must have 
shown specks or spots of the disease—really 
Testing spores, which only needed soil mois¬ 
ture and warmth to become operative, and 
thus render the sets weak and almost useless. 
Under 6uch conditions it is useless to look for 
any improvement in the crop—indeed, we 
can but recommend you to dig all the plants 
up, especially the rotten sets, and to have 
them removed and burnt. If the soil be suffi¬ 
ciently well manured, then sow a portion 
with white Turnip 6eed, and fill the with 
Coleworts or Savoys. Next winter seed 
tubers of a healthier kind, from a different 
source, especially from Scotland or Ireland, 


from whence you will obtain very strong¬ 
growing tubers. We know nothing of the 
quality of your ground, but it seems fair to 
conclude that it is rather poor. Being of a 
sandy nature, you would do well to sow early 
in October where you propose to plant Pota¬ 
toes next year, quite thickly, seed of tares 
and some winter oats, so as to coat the 
ground thickly with a green crop, then to dig 
it well in a couple of weeks before planting 
the Potatoes. A dressing of guano or bone- 
flour and sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 
of 5 lb. per rod, sown with the tare seed, 
would be of great assistance. Seed tubers 
grown locally on sandy soil, however good 
they may seem as sets, yet never repay for 
planting, and nothing is bow so well estab¬ 
lished in relation to Potato 6ets as that those 
obtained from Scotland or Ireland excel all 
others in robustness, in health, and in crop¬ 
ping] ___ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery-loaves, fungus on.— Can you inform me 
what is attacking my Celery plants, also if there is 
any remedy 1 could use to stop it? 1 have about 
700 plants, and they are all attacked.— East Wood 
HAY. 

[The Celery is attacked by the fungus 
Septoria petuselini apii. This fungus has ! 
spread rapidly during the past few years, 
and is most destructive to Celery. There is 
reason to suppose that the spores are distri¬ 
buted with the seeds in many cases, as much 
of the seed on the market during the past 
year has shown the presence of tne fungtis, 
fruits, and spores in abundance. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, if commenced at 
once, may check it to a considerable extent, 
and spraying with potassium sulphide may 
also be useful. All affected plants should be 
burned, or at least all diseased portions of 
such plants, and none of the refuse from the 
diseased plants should be dug in or put on 
the rubbish heap—it should be burned.] 

Asparagus failing.-I have a young Aapnrajjus 
bed, which was full of great promise, and from which 
I cut splendid dishes when it was in its third year. 

I grew my own plants from seed. Last year and 
this it has done very badly. Can it be the seasons? 
We are on clay, but the bed was very carefully 
made under direction*, and appeared to be doing 
splendidly.—A. E. H. 

[You do not say whether you assisted the 
roots to form new crowns, either with liquid 
or artificial stimulants, after cutting ceased, 
both on the first occasion and since. It is 
quite possible that the omission to do so, .f 
such is the case, may be the cause of the 
deterioration mentioned, as, once cutting 
commences—i.e., in regard to new beds—the 
roots must, as soon as cutting ceases, be en¬ 
couraged in every possible way to make 
strong growth, and the stronger this is the 
more robust are the resulting crowns and 
the finer the produce the following season. 
To attain this end, growers resort to the use 
of various kinds of artificial manures, as well 
as in applying liquid. As your subsoil is 
clay, avoid using salt until the season is well 
advanced, as this has a tendency to render 
this class of soil very cold and a deterrent to 
early growth. Fish guano is a safe manure 
for heavy soils, and it possesses highly stimu¬ 
lative properties suited to the growth of 
Asparagus. This may be given on the little- 
and-often principle, and tne sooner the beds 
receive a first application of it the better. 
Keep the beds scrupulously clean and free 
from weeds, and as growth advances and the 
growths become top-heavy, either stake and 
tie them or place old Pe-a-sticks for their 
support. This will prevent rough winds from 
blowing them over and avoid all risk of the 
crowns sustaining damage. It you have 
liquid-manure at disposal, you may water the 
beds with it occasionally, diluting it as a 
matter of course should it be of too great a 
strength to apply as it is. Next February 
dress the beds with 2 oz. per square yard of 
the following mixture:—Of superphosphate 
of lime take 12 lb., and add and nrx 
thoroughly with it 15 lb. of kainit. Then 
when cutting commences dress the beds 
weekly with nitrate of soda. 1 oz. per square 
vard, afterwards proceeding as directed 
above.] 

The Onion-maggot. —T have noticed in 
numerous instances recently that, while the 
Ohi<fl 0 *naagfgofc btyi wrought great havoc 


among young spring-sown crops' Carrots, in 
every instance sown closely, have not been 
in the least injured. There is some satisfac¬ 
tion in knowing so much, because Onions can 
be raised by sowing outdoors in the autumn 
and under glass in the early spring, and thus 
securing plants too hard-stemmed to be liable 
to the maggot attacks, and at the same time 
obtain good crops of fine, matured bulbs, if 
the best varieties be sown. In ceveral blocks 
of school gardens the injury done by the mag¬ 
got to the young Onions has been so marked 
that I have strongly advised depending in the 
future on transplanted autumn-raised plants. 

A moderately loose soil, with dry weather 
checking growth, renders the young Onion- 
plants specially susceptible to injury by the 
maggot. Seldom are any steps taken until 
tpo late, either by giving liberal soot dustings 
or soot-water soakings, to keep off the pest. 
—A. D. 

Syringing Tomatoes.— It is well known 
that Tomatoes love a warm, dry atmosphere, 
and it is, therefore, only under exceptional 
circumstances that wetting the foliage is 
allowable. Plants put out in cool-houses in 
May or early in June are certainly en¬ 
couraged by a good syringing and damping 
down twice a day—that is, if the weather 
should happen to be very hot, otherwise 
they must be severely left alone. Th s 
syringing has the effect of guarding tl:o 
plants against a check until they have taken 
hold of the new soil. Once established, it 
is unnecessary, and must not be considered 
as forming part of the ordinary cultural 
routine. It is not often that plants, however 
healthy, set every truss, and I have noticed 
that in July and August this partial failure 
occurs in a time of great heat, which, I 
think,-exercises a semi-paralysing effect. It 
is a good plan to thoroughly syringe the 
plants about mid-day. It refreshes them, 
and, I believe, helps the flowers to set.— 
Byfleet. 

Celery trenches. —Those whose duties 
take them into cottage gardens and over 
allotments constantly find trenches for 
Celerv either prepared or planted that are 
from 8 inches to 12 inches in depth, the 
good top soil being thrown out, manure 
added to the bottom soil, and, when mixed 
with it, the Celery plants put out. All the 
manure in the world cannot make sour soil 
sweet or fertile until it has had Jong ex¬ 
posure to the air, hence it so often follows 
that the plants make relatively poor growth 
and give indifferent results. I have often 
advised, where the making of rather deep 
trenches may be necessary because mould- 
ing-up space is limited, throwing out the top 
spit of soil from the trench on to one side, 
and putting the bottom poor soil on to the 
other side, replace that with the top soil, 
manure it, and plant into that. Where 
ground is frequently trenched 2 feet in depth 
the lower soil in time is as fertile as is the 
top. Then deep planting is safe enough. 
Trenching is, after all, far too little done, 
with the Result that the subsoil remains hard 
and poor, and, therefore, had for all descrip¬ 
tions of crops.—A. D. 

The Cucumber-house. — Sometimes the 
supply of Cucumbers is obtained from frames 
during summer, and the Cucumber-house may 
be converted into a stove for the successions, 
to relieve the pressure upon the etove proper, 
but if it remains as a Cucumber-house it may 
be necessary to replant, as young plants bear 
better than old ones, and Cucumber-growers 
always keep a stock of young plants. Tele¬ 
graph and Lockie’s Perfection are still grown 
a good deal in private gardens, and are pro¬ 
lific if kept well pinched in. If permitted 
to run very freely, the growth comes weakly, 
and the fruits small. When the fruits are 
required to produce seeds, it is necessary to 
fertilise the blossoms, otherwise the fruits 
are better without seeds. A frequent light 
top-dressing of good loam and manure, artifi¬ 
cial or otherwise, is always beneficial. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXil. of Gardening Illus- 
traied is now ready (or ice id., post tree 3§ci ). The 
Binding C >se for the same volume is also available (nrice 
1* 6d., by post 1#. 9 d.y The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. If oracred together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Care is **., post free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING MAGNOLIAS. 
The majority of the early-flowering Mag¬ 
nolias are of hybrid origin, though there are 
several species, such as M. conspicua, M. obo- 
vata, M. 6tellata, M. Kobus, and, in southern 
gardens, M. Campbelli, which bloom during 
April and early May. 

M. conspicua is one of the best-known of 
the early-flowering kinds, for it is met with 
in many gardens, either under that name or 
the name of Yulan. Sometimes it is seen as 
a bushy-headed tree 15 feet to 25 feet high, 
or, again, as a wall plant, covering the fronts 
of houses. In whichever position it is found 
it blossoms freely, and a well-grown speci¬ 
men in full bloom is a sight not readily for- 
otten, for its white, cup-shaped blooms are 
orne so freely as to hide the outline of the 
leafless brandies. It is a Chinese species, 
and has been in cultivation in this country for 
upwards of a century. 


M. Kobus forms a timber tree in Japan, 
but so far there are no specimens of any 
great 6ize in this country. Except for its 
stature, it bears a strong resemblance to M. 
stellata, the leaves being very similar in size 
and shape, while the white flowers, though 
single, have much the same shape and similar 
narrow petals. 

M. Campbelli is one of the most gorgeous 
trees of the Himalaya. Unfortunately, it is 
tender, and may only be grown successfully 
in the south and south-west counties. Good 
examples are to be found at Leonardslee, in 
I Sussex, and Abbotsbury Castle, in Dorset¬ 
shire, and these bloom almost every year. 

1 The flow r ers are each from 8 inches to 
| 10 inches across, and of great substance, the 
outside of the petals is of a rich, deep 
shade of rose, and the inside white. In the 
Himalaya it grows from 100 feet to 150 feet 
high, and in this country specimens have been 
recorded between 40 feet and 50 feet in height. 
The 

Hybrid kinds are of continental origin, 


M. alba superba, of which an illustration 
accompanies this article, has fine, shapely 
blooms, 6omewhat after the 6tyle of those of M. 
conspicua. Spectabilis more closely resembles 
Soulangeana ; Alexandrina has larger flowers 
than Soulangeana, of much the same colour; 
Soulangeana nigra bears richer-coloured 
flow'ers than the type, as also does M. trium* 
phans; M. Brozonni has white, purple- 
shaded flowers also. Turning to 

M. Lennei, there would appear to be some 
doubt as to whether it was produced by the 
.same parents, for its rich, reddish, cup-shaped 
flowers are much larger than those of either 
of the kinds already mentioned, while their 
large, thick, fleshy petals more closely re¬ 
semble those of M. Campbelli, and there is a 
possibility that it has been one of the parents. 
It is a first-rate kind, and one of tne most 
ornamental of the hardier sorts. 

M. rustica, var. flore-rubro, has been 
said to be a seedling from M. Lennei. In 
many respects it is suggestive of that variety, 
for it has the same handsome, cup-shaped, 



Flowering shoots of Magnolia alba superba. 


M. obovata is another Chinese species. It 
also blossoms in advance of the leaves, though 
a week or two later than the last-named. It 
also continues to produce a sprinkling of 
flowers throughout the summer. The reddish 
purple blossoms are scarcely 60 large as 
those of M. conspicua, but decidedly showy. 
It does not grow so large as the last-men¬ 
tioned, for mature plants are up to 10 feet 
high, with a spread of 10 feet or 12 feet. 

M. stellata introduces a charming 
shrubby species, which, though anything but 
a new plant, has only become really well 
known within the last fifteen or eighteen 
years. Though frequently met with as a 
bush 3 feet or 4 feet high, and as far across, 
it grows very much larger under favourable 
circumstances. An example at Abbotsbury 
Castle, in Dorsetshire, is about 12 feet high 
and 8 feet or 10 feet through. Its glistening 
white, semi-double, star-shaped flowers make 
it a noble object when in blossom in April. 
Japan is Ihe home of this fliowy shrub. 


some having been raised in Italy, others in 
France. Though all are said to owe their 
parentage to M. conspicua and M. obovata,) 
the shape and general appearance of the 
flowers of one or two kinds suggest that M. 
Campbelli may also have been used as a 
parent. All the hybrids blossom freely, and 
very good examples of several are met with 
here and there in old gardens. One of the 
best-known of all is M. Soulangeana. This 
forms a large, round-headed bush or low r tree, 
quite 20 feet high. Its parentage is appa¬ 
rently correctly given a6 conspicua x obovata, 
for the purple-shaded blossoms are interme¬ 
diate in size and 6liape between those of 
the two parents. There are many named 
varieties, which are modifications of this, and 
which apparently owe their origin to the same 
cross. Some differ in the size or shape of the 
leaves to a certain extent, while the shape and 
colour of the flowers vary somewhat as they 
approach oue or other of the parents most 
closely. 


high-coloured flowers. It, however, appears 
to be of somewhat stiller habit. Probably no 
variety is more popular than this for forcing, 
and large numbers are imported annually 
from the continent for that purpose. A pic¬ 
ture of this lovely variety is to be found in 
“Flora and Sylva,” I., page 16. D. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning shrubs. — Should Pyrus Jnponlcn, 
Almond, \Iay, and Lilac be cut hard back iu winter 
to make them flower?— Garth. 

[If cut back hard iu winter, the greater 
part of the flowers will be destroyed. Any 
necessary pruning may be done immediately 
after flowering, but these plants are often 
cut about in such a manner as to destroy 
their natural beauty, and, furthermore, 
impair their flowering.] 

8piraea japonica.— This Spiraea, together 
with its many varieties, forms a very useful 
group of summer-flowering 6hrubs, for from 
the time the several kinds commence to 
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bloom in July, they are showy until the end 
of August. S. japonica is. a native of India, 
China, and Japan, and ie recognised by its 
dwarf, bushy habit and its large flat heads of 
deep pink blossoms. The type, however, is 
often less familiar than certain of its vane* 
ties, particularly such kinds as Anthony 
Waterer and ruberrima. Both these have 
rich red flowers, which are more effective 
than the paler-coloured ones of the type. 
The variety Anthony Waterer often bears a 
certain number of variegated leaves, by which 
means it is readily separated from ruberrima. 
Gl&brata is another very showy variety. 
This is taller than the others, growing to a 
height of 2$ feet. Its leaves are larger, and 
of a lighter shade of green, while its flower- 
heads exceed those of other kinds in 'size. 
Alba, with white flowers, and superba, with 
red blooms, are other sorts which deserve 
attention, for they give variety to the group. 
To succeed with S. japonica and its varie¬ 
ties, it is necessary to plant them in good, 
loamy soil, and to apply a surface dressing of 
well-rotted manure at least every second 
year. * A good thinning out of weak and 
worn-out wood is required each spring, while 
the branches left must be shortened to quite 
half their length. Though this seems some¬ 
what drastic treatment, it is very necessary if 
the most satisfactory results are desired.— 
D. 

Magnolia pumila.— This is one of the smallest 
members of the genus, and also one of the most 
tender, for, being a native of Java, the temperature 
of a stove or. at all event*, of an intermediate house 
is necessary to its well doing. Raised from cuttings 
(whicJl. unlike most of the Magnolias, are not diffi¬ 
cult to strike), this Magnolia will flower freely when 
not more than 18 inches high. The flowers, which do 
not expand widely, are each about the size of a 
pigeon's egg, and of an ivory-white colour, tinged on 
the exterior with green. The blossoms possess a 
delicious fragrance even more pronounced in the even¬ 
ing than during the day. This Magnolia, which is by 
some authorities included in the genua Talauma, was 
introduced as long ago as 1786.—X. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eclilnopsls oxygonus.— I have a plant of Echi- 
nopsis oxygonus, which, being a good size, I hoped 
would flower this year. Instead of doing so it has 
developed on one of the ridges, a young plant, now 
about the size of a Albert. If left on, will it pre¬ 
vent flowering, ana if it should be removed, please 
say when?-J. Hildebrand. 

[We should advise you to leave the young 
plant of Echinopsis as it is until the spring, 
then separate it from the parent plant, and 

ut into a small ppt in a mixture of loam, 

rick rubble, and sand. These, and, in fact, 
nearly all Cacti, need plenty of sun and air 
to induce them to flower.] 

Streptosolen and Habrothamnus not 
blooming.—Will you kindly tell me thn best way 
(soil, etc.) to manage Strcptosolen? I have some of 
last year's cuttings in 48 pots. They are about 
1 foot high, and have from eight to a dozen branches. 
I find they make many roots, particularly in a round 
bunch at the bottom of pots, and at present no sign 
of bloom. The enclosed two blossoms are off an older 
plant that has only two bunches of a dozen or so 
such blossoms. In Wiltshire the Strcptosolen ap¬ 
peared to grow as freely as a Fuchsia, and at this 
time of year did well planted out in the garden. 
Last year 1 plunged some plants, 60 as not to cheek 
the plant when lifting iu autumn. Still, my old plant 
It uot making big shoots or thriving as in Wilts. I 
have much the same trouble with Habrothamnus 
elegans—heaps of roots, little blcom, and after cut¬ 
ting back after blooming a big piece dies back! 1 
have to cut bard. a> I have only one small bouse. I 
see in some gardening books you can cut hard. In 
Wilt* the plants stood out-of-doors on paths in 
summer. 1 think the winds too harsh here.—X. Y. Z. 

[In order to succeed in the culture of Strep- 
toeolcn Jameson i, it needs fairly liberal treat¬ 
ment, a suitable compost being made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, a little dried cow-manure 
if available, and a sprinkling of sand. There 
ie little doubt that your non-success with 
your plants is due to lack of nourishment, 
for last year’s cuttings confined to 48-sized 
pots must be simply starved. When the 
plants are growing freely, they are greatly 
benefited by occasional doses of liquid- 
manure. It is now too late to give the plants 
a good shift and expect them to flower well 
this season. There is no apparent reason 
why both your Strepto6olen and Habrothara- 
nus should not succeed out-of-doors during 
the summer—indeed, with the light and air 
ensured them under this treatment, they are 
far more likelv to give satisfaction than in 
your one smafl house, into which there is 


always a temptation to crowd too many 
plants. If the atmosphere is at all dry and 
stuffy, the foliage, both of the Btreptosolen 
and Habrothamnus, is liable to be attacked 
by red-spider, which soon causes a good deal 
of damage. In any future queries, please 
write on one side of the paper only.] 

Potting Malmaison Carnations.—I enclose 
photograph of Malmaison Carnations I grew from i 
cuttings put in July 30th last year. They were crown 
in cold-frame, as recommended in Oardkmno Illus¬ 
trated, October 7th, 1905. The plants are very 
healthy. The blossom* were not open when photo 
was taken, and I did not disbud them much. Would 
you please tell me the proper time to i>ot them on 
for next year?—L. E. Dennison. 

[Malmoison Carnations that are to be 
rown on for flowering another year should 
e potted as soon as possible after the pre¬ 
sent crop of blossoms is over. The photo¬ 
graph sent shows the highly satisfactory con¬ 
dition of your plants, and it gives us much 
leasure to learn that such good results have 
een obtained by following the instructions 
in Gardening Illustrated.] 

Myoporum parvifollum.— This is a pretty 
little evergreen shrub, native of Australia, 
from whence it was introduced just over a 
century ago. It forms a freely-branched 
bush, clothed with narrow leaves, about an 
inch in length, and of a bright-green tint. 
The flowers, borne from the axils of the 
leaves on the upper parts of the shoots, are 
white and small, but so numerous that when 
at their best they make a goodly show. This 
Myoporum needs ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment—that is to say, it will thrive in a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and may 
be 6tood out-of-doors during the summer 
months. A notable feature of the Myo 
porum8 is the presence of peculiar translu. 
cent spots on the leaves, which are to be 
seen oven in this very narrow-leaved species, 
but much lese so than in the case of the 
comparatively broad-leaved Myoporum ser- 
r&tum, a species of an exceedingly variable 
character.—X. 

Roman Hyacinths.— With the autumn 
coming on, the question of providing for a 
winter display under glass will now have to 
be considered. The earlier the start is made 
in securing some of the bulbs from the first 
consignments the better. Many people, how¬ 
ever, who have plenty of blossoms in garden 
and greenhouse in August and September 
forget the time when there will be a lack of 
flowers, and fail to make provision, but in 
Roman Hyacinths we have blossoms that are 
always welcome. Get some of the first bulbs 
placed on the market, and let these be potted 
several in a pot filled with light loamy soil, 
placing them in a cold-frame and covering 
with ashes for some weeks before introduc¬ 
ing them to heat. Very often people desirous 
of getting flowers for Christmas defer pro¬ 
curing Roman Hyacinths until late in the 
autumn, and endeavour to make up for loss of 
time by pushing them on in heat before they 
have made roots, the results in most cases 
being anything but ©atisfactory.— Wood- 

BASTWICK. 

Well-grown Gloxinias.— The major por¬ 
tion of Messrs. Veitch’s exhibit at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on July 18th consisted of 
Gloxinias. The plants were in comparatively 
small pots, but each carried several large 
and finely-formed flowers. The varieties re¬ 
presented showed a wide range in colour 
and in markings. As showing the rapid 
growth of plants when tho treatment suits 
them, it may be pointed out that the whole 
of the plants shown were obtained from seed 
sown early in February last, so that they 
were scarcely six months old. Although 
Gloxinias may be grown under cool condi¬ 
tions, it is necessary, in order to flower them 
in so short a time, that they have plenty of 
heat—at all events, during their earl'er 
stages. When such grand varieties can be 
raised from seeds, there should be no neces¬ 
sity to increase them by means of leaf-cut¬ 
tings, as used to be so generally done. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —.Vtfit; Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tion* of all the beet plants, trees , and shrubs, their 
culture and arranyement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , 
medium $vo. Us. ; post free, Us. tlj. “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
3 vole., half vellum, S.',s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the o[hce of Uardimso Illuhtratbd, 17, Furnival- 
street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS. 

THE GLADIOLUS.* 

This excellent little volume of nearly 100 
pages, by Matthew Crawford, and an ap¬ 
pendix by Dr. W. Van Fleet, is one of the 
most valuable, instructive, and authoritative 
that I have perused for a long time. 

The book is full of information from end 
to end—full of those precise details, as 
opposed to the generalities of so many 
gardening books of to-day, that, presuming 
readers know so much about things, ©tops 
dead at the moment when something of 
interest or value to student qr practitioner 
might have been imparted. 

In the book now under notice the reader 
will meet with something different, some¬ 
thing real, something definite and complete, 
for its pages abound in information of what 
must be done to secure success with those 
plants, and, with the occasional negatives, 
the what not to do—those traps into which 
the amateur or beginner is bound sooner or 
later to fall when playing off his own bat— 
the book has a value of its own. To judge 
of the scope of the book, one has but to con¬ 
sult its table of contents, and here we find 
chapters devoted to “ Digging and Curing,” 
“Winter Storage,” ‘‘Growing from Seed,” 
“Growing from Bulblets,” “Peeling Bulb- 
lets,” “Growing for Specific Purposes,” 
“Crossing or Hybridising,” “Enemies and 
Diseases, together with “History and De¬ 
velopment,” and many other matters of a 
practical and cultural nature that one might 
expect to find. As an example of the out-of- 
the-way information the book contains, one 
has but to refer to the chapter on “ Peeling 
Bulblets”—one of the innermost secrets of 
the specialist grower of these flowers. Yet 
here it is—what to do, what to avoid, mis¬ 
takes, failures, and successes, and, finally, 
the secret, which, concerning a “kernel” of 
the miniature bulb, is appropriately enough 
contained in a nutshell. And it is just this 
completeness of detail which pursues the 
subject to its uttermost limits, and which 
tells of failure, monetary loss, and ultimate 
success, and how the last has been achieved 
that will kindle a new flame and inspire 
enthusiasm afresh among the workers in this 
field to-day. 

Growers of the Gladiolus in this country 
will be rather sceptical over the opening 
words of Chapter XIV., on “Enemies and 
Diseases,” which states that “The Gladiolus 
has almost no enemies, and the same may 
be said of diseases.” One has, however, to 
warn cultivators of Gladioli in England or 
elsewhere, should the pest abound, against 
the ravages of the wireworm, which, as many 
a grower will know, has been responsible for 
the complete ruin of whole hosts of valuable 
hybridised seedlings, representative of great 
loss of time and money. In a foot note in the 
same chapter the statement concerning 
diseases receives qualification, for it is there 
stated that there are “three well-defined 
diseases affecting Gladiolus bulbs during 
growth and in storage—soft rot, hard rot, 
and scab.” For the two former, it is stated, 

! there is no cure, while by discarding the 
| worst bulbs affected by the last and planting 
; in fresh, unmanured ground the scab is got 
rid of. The chapter on “ History and De¬ 
velopment ” tells the reader much, and is 
written with that generosity and whole¬ 
hearted enthusiasm which makes for pro¬ 
gress. It is the more remarkable, too. since 
leading growers of our acquaintance in this 
country refuse to answer a ouestion on some 
of these points. In a prefatory note the 
pronunciation of the word “Gladiolus” is 
usefully discussed, while in an “ addenda,” 
which includes “ Odd Notes from _ Many 
Sources.” much valuable information is 
imparted. 

The book, which is well got up. appears at 
an opportune moment—just at the time, in¬ 
deed, when a National Gladiolus Societv is 
endeavouring to make a beginning in th’s 
country. A more or less Complete list of 
species and early hybrids is not the least 
valuable part of the book. 

E, H. J enkins. 

• “Hi® Oladiolu*. M. Pmwford and Dr. W. Van 
Fleet. Vaughan, New York and Chicago. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NARCISSUS LORD ROBERTS. 

This remarkable self-yellow Daffodil is one 
of the giants of its race. Of its giant form 
and noble bearing, the picture accompanying 
these notes affords but little idea, while 
those who know its solid-looking flowers and 
noble stature realise in it a variety of 
great merit. I do not for the moment 
remember its parentage, though probably 
Monarch had something to do with it. The 
giant size of the flower, the massive appear¬ 
ance, and the broad, overlapping perianth 
segments may be gathered from the picture, 
though it is to the garden one must go to 
see the variety at its best, its stems and 
leaves in evenlight sandy soils reaching to 
a height of feet. In cooler and deeper 
soils than these we have in mind a group of 
the variety is very telling. Lord Roberts 
was raised at the Surbiton Nurseries of 


the incongruous arrangements that are all 
too frequently met with at both local and 
leading shows throughout the country. 

Ill-shaped epergues are less seldom used 
I nowadays, although at many suburban and 
small country shows epergnes made in ruby, 
blue-tinted, and other indescribable-coloured 
glasses are 6till utilised to display the flowers, 

I etc. With such receptacles it is quite impos¬ 
sible to make a really pretty picture. Of 
late, especially at the more important exhibi- 
i tions, the so-called “ rustic ” table decora- 
' tion metal-ware has largely preponderated— 
in fact, these stands have been used exclu¬ 
sively in 6ome shows. They are made in 
bronze and silver-coloured metals, or else 
they are washed or plated with one or other 
of these materials. Although they are made 
in a great variety of shapes and designs, and 
are practically unbreakable, beside being 
I made in sections, so that they can be taken 
to pieces and put away in cupboards, etc., 
I in a small compass, when not in use, their 


Narcissus Lord Roberta. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, and is by no means 
one of the least of many that first saw the 
light in that famous breeding ground. Lord 
Roberts is a Daffodil to grow, and having 
grown it none will be disappointed. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


TABLE DECORATIONS AT FLOWER 
SHOWS. 

At almost every flower 6how there are classes 
for table decorations, those who are respon¬ 
sible for the control of these exhibitions 
realising that such displays play a not unim¬ 
portant part in illustrating the decorative 
value of a great many flowers. At least, that 
is the idea, but there is room to doubt whether 
these table decorations really achieve the 
object that they are meant to teach. For 
this reason, in the following notes, I will call 
attention to some of the mistakes that are 
made, in the hope that any readers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated who may be interested 
in such display# may make an effort to avoid 


too frequent use tends to make them some- 
! what monotonous, and there usually comes a 
desire for a change to something more simple. 
The silver-plating soon tarnishes, and when 
this takes place the good effect of the stands 
arranged with flowers is considerably lessened 
in consequence. There is something very 
stiff and formal in some of these stands, and 
it is next to impossible to dispose the flowers 
low enough, or at a pleasing angle to create 
an artistic decoration. When sitting down 
to dinner, one does not care to see the base of 
the stand to which the tubes containing the 
flowers are affixed. This is more apparent in 
some stands than in others, the taller 
epergnes being the chief offenders in this 
matter. However, they are infinitely better 
t4ian the old-fashioned, badly-designed, 
coloured glass epergnes first alluded to, and 
on this account they will always have a value 
in the estimation of many. The metal tubes 
are much too small, however. 

Bowls have been used freely at show# of 


late, and this is a step in the right direction. 

I fail to see why tall epergnes should monopo¬ 
lise the centre of either a circular or an 
oblong dinner-table. A not-over-large bowl 
placed in the centre of a dinner-table, and 
this arranged lightly, is often a beautiful 
floral picture, and does not prevent one 
carrying on a conversation with the person 
seated opposite, which is utterly impossible 
where large, overdressed epergnes are used. 

I The bowls may be obtained in clear glass, 

| but in quite a number of instances silver 
bowls have been used most effectively. In 
I conjunction with the U6e of a bowl for the 
centre of the dinner-table, other smaller 
bowls or small trumpet vases, either silver or 
clear glass, may be used advantageously. 
Generally speaking, the only satisfactory 
utensils to use for decorations are those made 
of clear glass. 

A fact that is very obvious is the ignorance 
that prevails regarding the proper association 
of colours. Some exhibitors would appear to 
be colour-blind, judging by the curious mix¬ 
ture that some dinner-table displays pre¬ 
sent. During this Coronation year loyal and 
patriotic subjects have indulged in the free 
use of red, white, and blue, and in flowers 
this arrangement is seldom an artistic suc¬ 
cess. Contrasts are attempted not infre¬ 
quently, and these often are of such a violent 
character as to be far from pleasing. Pleasing 
contrasts are obtained by using two colours 
that are in close association. To achieve 
success in this respect, readers would do well 
to make a few experiments. Far happier 
results are secured when harmonies 
are obtained by using three or four 
colours in proper sequence in associa¬ 
tion. If one may use a simple illustration 
to make this matter quite clear, take the 
Iceland Poppies. Represented in these 
charming flowers we have white, primrose, 
yellow, orange, and scarlet, etc. These, as a 
whole, make a beautiful picture. Such an 
illustration may serve as a guide to the inex¬ 
perienced. Pretty contrasts may be ob¬ 
tained by using purple and lilac, pale blue 
and dark blue, white and pale yellow', orange 
and bright yellow, and 60 on. But how sel¬ 
dom are these rules observed! One of the 
most beautiful dinner-table decorations I 
have 6een during the present summer was a 
circular table at the exhibition of the 
National Rose Society, held in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on July 
7th last. It consisted of a silver bowl and 
several small glasses, etc., arranged with 
sprays and blossoms of the richly-coloured 
Lyon Rose and Irish Elegance. The long, 
pointed buds of the latter, with which.were, 
of course, associated many beautiful, fully- 
opened blooms of this ideal single Rose, con¬ 
trasted well with the double blooms Uf the 
Lyon Rose, which is described as coral-red, 
shaded salmon-yellow, with pink centre. The 
colouring was most remarkable, and under 
artificial light I can conceive of nothing more 
effective. Ample 6prays of richly-coloured 
foliage made a most appropriate finish to a 
dinner-table decoration that must be regarded 
as one of the best efforts of the present sea¬ 
son. Blush Rambler, in dainty 6prays, was 
very sweet, and this deservedly won a prize. 
Other Roses that were U6ed exclusively were 
Richmond, Liberty, and a beautiful single 
Rose, in the pink of condition, besides many 
other capital 6orts. The tables in which 
Rose foliage was used as an embellishment 
were, in most cases, distinctly better than 
those where other foliage was associated. It 
was extremely difficult to reconcile the de¬ 
cision of the judges in the second prize award 
in the oblong table decorations with most of 
their other decisions. In this case the ex¬ 
hibitor had used an undue amount of foliage 
other than that of the Rose, and, in the 
opinion of many, such an association wa6 con¬ 
sidered incongruous. It is to be hoped this 
encouragement of “ foreign ” material will be 
discouraged at future shows. 

The National Sweet Pea Society is usually 
well served in regard to table decorations, 
and at this society’s exhibition on July 11th 
last, at the R.H.S. Hall, the large number of 
decorated dinner-tables well exemplified the 
decorative value of the Sweet Pea. The first 
prize table was an unduly tall decoration, 
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and fewer Sweet Peas were used in this than 
in any other. The exhibitor, with advan¬ 
tage, might have used many additional sprays 
of blossoms, but, having disposed the foliage 
most effectively, it was, without a doubt, the 
most artistic. There should be a limit to the 
quantity of foliage used other than that of 
the Sweet Pea when illustrating the deco¬ 
rative value of the flower the National 
Sweet Pea Society is called into being 
to foster. The most successful of the 
other exhibitors were those who employed 
Sweet Peas of one variety or of kindred tones 
of colour only. Those who eschewed the use 
of Gypsophila elegans in association with 
the Sweet Peas made far prettier displays 
than those who employed it. It was pleasing 
to note the less free use of Grasses than for¬ 
merly, and, except for a few bright green 
fronds of Asparagus plumosus or some other 
form, little other greenery was used. Maiden¬ 
hair Fern was conspicuous by its absence. 
In many country shows this Fern has spoiled 
exhibitors* chances of success. Its use with 
Sweet Peas is quite unnecessary. Dainty 
table decorations of Dorothy Perkins Bose 
may be made when small, partially-opened 
sprays of blossoms are used. This Rose 
never looks better than when disposed in a 
bowl in the centre of the table, with a few 
smaller utensils as an accompaniment. What 
at the first appeared to be a pretty table de¬ 
coration at a show held in the suburbs of 
London was an arrangement of the rich cerise- 
pink blooms of the perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nation Mrs. T. W. Lawson. A little way off 
the effect was very telling, but on the table 
it proved to be less attractive. The blooms 
were all fully expanded, and were all of a 
size. Some of the flowers stood out in most 
aggressive fashion. A few pieces of Carna¬ 
tion “grass,” and the insertion here and 
there of a spray or two of buds, would have 
made all the difference in the picture, and 
probably won first prize for the exhibitor. 
The paucity of Carnation foliage may often 
be compensated for by the use of good, light- 
green pieces of Asparagus. A novel table 
decoration I saw this season was that made 
up of the pale blue blossoms of Scabiosa cau- 
casica and a few dainty sprays of Blush Ram¬ 
bler Rose. C. A. H. 


DURABILITY OF CUT FLOWERS. 
The short time some kinds of flowers keep 
often does great damage to the florist, and 
adds materially to his expense, especially in 
the smaller cities, when business is slack and 
he has laid in more stock than he can sell. 
The recipes sometimes given for the preserva¬ 
tion of cut flowers, such as adding salt, sugar, 
camphor, and other ingredients to the water, 
are not able to add five minutes to the life of 
a full-blown Rose, a fading Violet, or 
Dahlia shedding its petals, Decause there is 
no means of retarding the natural decay of 
a flower. Every flower, whether still on its 
plant or cut off, needs a certain time for its 
development. While one kind will fade in a 
day, as Day Lily (Hemerocallis) and Tigridia, 
others, as Hyacinths, Amaryllis, Orchids, and 
similar flowers, will bloom for days and 
weeks. Others, again, as Forget-me-nots, 
Mignonette, and Daisies, continue to grow 
and open when cut, if they have enough 
light. These few examples show that it is 
not artificial means which keeps a flower 
alive, but that it depends on the nature of the 
flower. Every florist ought to know which 
are the most durable kinds. 

Besides the nature of the flower there are 
some other factors that come into play in pro¬ 
longing its life, in the first place the time of 
cutting, which is different with each kind. 
While Roses are best cut when half open, in 
the early morning, in order that they may 
continue to unfold during the day, this would 
pot do for Dahlias, as these seldom continue 
to open and show their full beauty if cut too 
soon. Dahlias, Carnations, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and others are best cut when fully de¬ 
veloped. The length of the stem is also of 
importance; the longer the flower-stalk is, 
the more nourishment the flower can draw 
from it, w-hieh it will never get out of the 
water, no matter with what additions. Not 
only the flower-stalk proper should be left, 
hut also a portion of the stem ; this may be 
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easily done with Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
and similar flowers, and will make them keep 
much longer. 

Flowers should be cut as early as possible 
in the morning, put ut once into a box lined 
with damp Moss, and despatched to their 
destination. On their arrival they should be 
at once sorted, the superfluous leaves, which 
rot easily in the case of some kinds, as Mig¬ 
nonette and Dahlias, should be removed, the 
stems cut again if dry, and placed in wide 
vessels that are deep enough for the water to 
cover the stems at least one-half. Flowers 
intended for the florist’s window must be 
treated somewhat differently, and it is well 
to U6e for this purpose blooms that have 
stood in water for some time, and have been 
specially prepared as follows: After having 
been sorted and trimmed, they are placed 
closely together in vessels of water and set 
away in a cool place, or they may be covered 
with tissue-paper sprinkled with water. 
Treated thus for a few hours, or over night, 
they become fresh and stiff, and not only look 
well in the window, but also keep much 
longer. If flowers, treated as described 
above, that have been worked up into show¬ 
pieces, or arranged in vases, are not exposed 
to the sun or draughts, not left too long in 
dry, hot rooms, they may be kept until natural 
decay sets in.— Florists* Exchange . 


PLANTS FOR WARDIAN CASES. 

In some dwelling-houses, abutting on the 
window-sill at the front, one now and again 
comes across Wardian cases, in which some 
plants thrive and seem to do just as well as 
in a greenhouse; at any rate, very much 
better -than the same kind of subjects are 
when cultivated in a room ivindow. This, of 
course, admits of two explanations, the first 
being that in a Wardian case the plants are 
able to get more light, and not infrequently, 
owing to the arrangement for moving the top 
sash, much more air than is usually the case 
when growing in the dwelling-house. These 
structures are calculated to improve the ap¬ 
pearance of a dwelling from without, and 
add a good deal of beauty and bring a certain 
amount of pleasure to the inmates of the 
room. 

There are a good many plants that may be 
rown with very satisfactory results in War- 
ian cases, and while it is an improvement 
on the plan of growing plants in a window, 
there is also a distinct advantage over the 
mere window-box arrangement, inasmuch as 
the case affords just sufficient protection 
from autumnal frosts, and so one may have 
bloom and beauty until often well on into 
November. At the present time one may do 
a deal in ensuring brightness by utilising 
such things as Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Musk, 
Zonals, also annuals like Bchizanthuses and 
Nemesias. Those who pot on a few Ver¬ 
benas know full well that the slightest pro¬ 
tection under glass is sufficient to bring them 
into bloom ^very quickly. Brilliant are the 
rich flowers of tuberous Begonias, and these 
are very popular with many. The Maiden’s 
Wreath (Francos ramosa) is a favourite win¬ 
dow plant with some, and one remembers the 
rosy-tipped blossoms of Sedum spectabile. 

Plants that one cannot expect to grow with 
much satisfaction in a house-window for very 
long together without being taken back into 
a greenhouse may be dealt with very well in 
a Wardian case. In this category one thinks 
of the Mimulus-flowered Diplacus, and the 
pale-blue flowered Plumbago, while Abutilons 
will bloom for a long time when housed in 
one of these structures. Having regard to 
the fact that from within the room the sash 
may be lifted, and fragrance emitted in the 
room, it is desirable to look after sweet-smell¬ 
ing things. In addition to Heliotropes, one 
must not forget Mignonette, the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, and another fragrant-leaved 
plant which we have in the old Stag’s-horn 
Pelargonium. Now is the time when one 
ought to look ahead and provide for an 
autumn display. There are Primulas, parti¬ 
cularly obconica and obconica gigantea, 
which can be potted on now, and there are 
possibly many small plants left over from 
pedding out, that, potted and grown on. with 
a view to future use, will come in useful 
later. We usually associate Balsams and 


Rhodanthes with a spring display, but those 
who have tried them know quite well that 
one may have delightful results with them In 
September, with considerably less trouble in 
culture than is often the case in the spring 
months. We have many quite dwarf 
Chrysanthemums among the early-flowering 
sections that serve us well. These should be 
remembered now, and a few potted on. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


ANNUALS FOR VASES. 

There are many annuals which are of espe¬ 
cial service in a cut state for vases. These 
are now in most instances in full beauty, 
and their use will save other and choicer 
things frequently when these latter have been 
rather severely run upon. Nemophila in¬ 
signia is a beautiful annual for decoration, 
being particularly pleasing when arranged 
with the White Water Lily and Grasses. 
The Coreopsis in variety is also very useful; 
these two are exceedingly pretty when 
grouped by themselves, or with ornamental 
Grasses added. With the larger Grasses, it 
is a very good and easy mode of arrange¬ 
ment to first place sufficient of them in a 
vase and then thrust in here and there such 
light flowers with slender footstalks as some 
or the Coreopsis possess. Layia elegans, 
somewhat similar to the Coreopsis, is another 
beautiful annual, and one that lastB a long 
time in good condition—fully a week, when 
the flowers are cut and while still young. 
Asperula azurea setosa is a very pretty 
species of Woodruff, not showy, it is true, 
but welcome. Arranged with other suitable 
flowers like the foregoing, it is very light 
and effective. Alonsoa Warscewiczi com¬ 
pacts, with flowers not unlike those of a 
Chorozema in appearance, is another useful 
annual for cutting. The Rhodanthe in 
variety is another instance. This, although 
a tender annual, may be raised and flowered 
upon a warm border, being serviceable while 
in a fresh state, also later on, when dried, as 
everlastings. Bartonia aurea has elegant 
foliage as well as beautiful flowers, which 
last fresh a long time; it would look pretty 
when used with Nemophila. The Corn¬ 
flowers are well known, being grown in 
quantity for trade purposes, but they are 
equally useful in one's own garden, lasting 
so long in a fresh condition, being also ob¬ 
tainable in a cut state with a good length of 
footstalk. The white Spiral Candytuft is 
very pure in colour, being excellent for 
arranging with flowerB which afford a con¬ 
trast ; it can be cut freely, being of dwarf, 
branching habit. The varieties of Chrys¬ 
anthemum tricolor (both single and double) 
are very effective, and although they look 
rather heavy upon the plants, the individual 
flowers are exceedingly pretty. A Tittle later 
on (if not already in flower) there will be 
the varieties of Indian Pinks, some of the 
single forms of which are both distinct and 
handsome. Of larger flowers there are the 
numerous colours of the Shirley Poppies. 
These should be cut just as the flowers un¬ 
fold ; they will then last several days in a 
fresh condition. The Sweet Peas provide 
most excellent material for vases. They look 
well arranged with their own foliage, and, 
when well cared for, last a long time in 
bloom. Another fine annual is the Sweet 
Sultan ; the yellow form is most grown, but 
the white and purple kinds are also very use¬ 
ful, and all of them may be used in com¬ 
bination. The flowers can be taken with a 
good length of etem; this being erect, and 
not readily disposed to droop, makes them 
all the better for arranging. Campanula 
Loreyi is a beautiful free-flowering annual 
variety, with various shades of colour 
between a blue and white. This is a very 
light and elegant plant in its growth, looking 
as well when growing among ornamental 
Grasses as it does when used with them in 
a cut state. Gypsophila elegans and it-s'rose- 
coloured variety are useful in many ways, 
assisting much in producing a light appear¬ 
ance, being a great help also when flowers 
of a formal character are employed. . The 
large-flowered or spotted forms of Mimulus 
are very showy and effective, but look far 
best when kept quite by themselves; they 
are easily grown from seed, and flower the 
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same year, although termed perennials. 
There will soon be the Sweet Scabious in 
great choice of colour for cutting. I con¬ 
sider the tall-growing sorts the best, the 
flower-trusses being produced upon stouter 
and rather longer footstalks. The Canary 
Creeper (Tropceolum canariense) can be used 
effectively in long sprays, or the single 
flowers, if desired, in small vases. The 
flower-spikes of the Scarlet Runner and other 
coloured Beans are not at all to be despised ; 
these are decidedly handsome. Asters and 
Zinnias hardly require any recommendation ; 
nor do the varieties of Phlox Drummondi ; 
they are all useful in their season. Stocks, 
although so much admired upon the plains, 
are not so suitable for cutting ; they quickly 
make the water most obnoxfous, while the 
perfume from the varieties of Marigolds does 
not recommend them to favourable notice. 

T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good plant for a shady window.— 

Aspidistra variegata has leaves like the L ly 
of the Valley In shape, only a great deal 
larger. They are striped with light and 
dark green, and occasionally with clear ' 


GENTIANELLA ACAULIS. 

This beautiful plant does not always do well 
in a southern region, and in some places it 
does not flower at all. In hot soils, like those 
at Kew, deficiency of rain would explain this, 
but the reason is not always elear. After 
various attempts and failures, I tried the 
plan shown, thinking that the blocks of sand¬ 
stone in front would keep the sun out, and 
putting a stone on the rough side would keep 
the moisture in. The result is a rather 
handsome edging of over 100 feet in length. 
The recollection of some beautiful edgings I 
had seen in Ireland and Scotland in former 
years influenced me in doing this. It is a 
pity that allies of this great plant—some 
called varieties and some species—have never 
come much into cultivation yet. They are 
well known abroad, and natives of regions 
not very remote, such as that near Grenoble. 
The plants in this case are grown in good 
garden loam, and the stones secure them 
from drought. W. 


vice in the rocks, but it will also grow in the 
border. I am at a loss to decide whether I 
like the leaves or the flowers best. The 
flowers are of a soft, pretty lavender colour, 
and the leaves of a. pretty greyish-green, 
the margins prettily marked *with scallops of 
a silvery meal. I have said that the flowers 
are lavender, but there are several shades io 
be met with in the plants. A lovely Primula, 
it responds to fully better treatment than the 
rock garden affords it generally, and it is 
thoroughly hardy.—S. A. 

Campanula glomerata acaulls.— There 
is a nice plant of the quaint-looking stemless 
form of the Clustered Bellflower (Campanula 
glomerata), called acaulis, in the garden of 
Mr. James Davidson, Summerville, Dum¬ 
fries. There are differences of opinion as to 
the relative beauty of this dwarfed form with 
others of the same genus, but a good plant is 
distinctly noticeable, and one has to admit a 
certain liking for this “freak of Nature” as 
a subject like this is called. The clustered 
flowers, which are of a violet-blue, are close 
to the tuft of leaves. I have no record of the 
origin of this variety, but. as C. glomerata is 
a native plant, it may have originated at 
borne. Mr. Davidson grows it in his rock 



Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) on dwarf retaining wall. 


white. Each leaf is thrown up from the 
roots. The leaves are very thick and firm in 
texture, and seem to be everlasting. They 
are very easily kept clean by the use of a 
cloth or sponge. There is little danger of 
doing any damage to them by handling them. 
This is my second experience with this plant 
in shade, and I am convinced that it is one 
of tiie best ones we have for north windows, 
or any other location deprived of sunshine. 
On account of the thick texture of the leaves 
it is able to withstand the dry air and dust 
of our living rooms better than almost any 
other plant I am acquainted with. —A. 

Catherlng dried flowers.— Flowers in¬ 
tended for winter decoration, and which em¬ 
brace such useful things as Statice, Gypso- 
phila, Helichrysums, Sea Hollies (Eryn- 
giuras), Globe Thistles (Echinops), and Acro- 
cliniums, should never be permitted to open 
fully. Those who grow them do not always 
appreciate the advantage of cutting them 
before they have passed the half-open stage. 
It often means the flowers and sprays being 
cut at intervals while the stems are fresh. 
This is preferable to allowing them to arrive 
at a stage when they are quite useless for 
the object intended—viz., the adornment of 
vases for winter.— Townsman. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus Napoleon III.— Mr. James David¬ 
son, of Summerville, Dumfries, grows this 
fine hybrid Pink well, and it must be 6aid 
that it is still without a rival of its colour, 
with its double crimson flowers. It is seldom 
that one sees such a good plant as that at 
Summerville, as this hybrid has such a habit 
of flowering itself to death and of producing 
so little “ grass ” for propagation that it be¬ 
comes lost. The plant here noticed is un¬ 
usually large, and is carrying a number of the 
fine flowers, while there is a sufficient supply 
of foliage for propagation and to spare. Mr. 
Reginald Farrer speaks rather slightingly of 
this Dianthus, but, after all, when it does 
well, it is without a rival among the double 
Mule Pinks. I have a single one, received 
from a Scottish garden, but without a name, 
which is of quite as good a colour, but single. 
Personally I prefer it, as I favour single 
flowers, but there is room for difference of 
opinion on this point. Mr. Davidson’s plant 
is in his rock garden, in free soil and in full 
sun.—S. Arnott. 

Primula marginata.— This is worthy of 
the notice of admirers of the alpine Primula 
species, seeing that it is a good doer in most 
places. It is a true rock lover, liking a cre- 


garden, where it is quite happy, but it must 
be said that it has hardly the charm of such 
lovely little Bellflowers as C. garganica hir- 
6 uta, growing not far away in the same gar¬ 
den.—S. Arnott. 

Silene Ellzabethae.— One meets with this 
dainty little alpine Catchfly more frequently 
in catalogues than in the shape of plants, and 
it is not by any means plentiful. I saw it 
doing well in the Craven Nursery at Clap- 
ham, Yorkshire, the other day. Its beauty 
is great, with its wonderfully large, pink, 
Clarkia-like flowers. It objects to a badly- 
drained place. The slugs apparently find 
that it is a pleasant morsel for them, so 
that it requires protection from their vora¬ 
cious appetites, a plant of ordinary size soon 
vanishing when they attack it. A warm, dry 
slope will do for it, but free watering in very 
dry weather is there necessary.—Ess. 

Campanula excisa in the moraine.— The 
dainty little Campanula excisa is seldom 
seen as a permanent plant in really good 
condition, but this cannot be said of the spe¬ 
cimens growing in the garden of Colonel 
Saunders, at Wennington Hall, in the Cam- 
forth district, where this plant is really beau¬ 
tiful under what may be termed the moraine 
treatment. Mrs. Saunders has constructed a 
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series of artificial moraines in raised enclo¬ 
sures, supported by dry stone walls, and 
filled with drainage, soil, and grit and gravel, 
with a surfacing of the last-named. In these 
C. excisa is growing and flowering well, and 
increasing with great freedom, not only by 
spreading at the roots, but by means of self- 
sown seedlings. Many other good alpines 
are thriving under this treatment. They are. 
of course, well attended to in the way of 
watering, etc., but the fine plants are worth 
all the care they receive in this fine collection 
of choice, well-grown alpines.—S. Arhott. 


FRUIT. 

LATE PEARS IN SCOTLAND. 

To obtain a supply of late Pears—that is, 
from the new year onward—is the aim of 
most private gardeners, and it will be readily 
admitted that after the end of January there 
are considerable difficulties in the way. 
While varieties may have been planted with 
a view to securing late fruits, it sometimes 
happens that the season interferes with the 
end aimed at, either by hastening maturity 
in the case of an exceptionally fine autumn, 
or, in the case of an untoward fall, by mak¬ 
ing the fruit so late that its keeping quali¬ 
ties are not quite satisfactory. Even when 
the happy mean has been attained, the suit¬ 
ability or otherwise of the fruit room is an 
important Factor in the maintenance of the 
supply ; and I venture to think that, were 
more pains and forethought bestowed on the 
building of fruit rooms, fruit might be ob 
tained in better condition and over a larger 
period than is usually the case. 

Former notes were concluded with the re¬ 
mark that Thompson’s, Glou Morceau, and 
Doyenne du Comice were considered among 
late Pears in this district. The first, one 
of the best Pears any grower can plant, 
although it generally matures early in De¬ 
cember in most gardens in the neighbour¬ 
hood here, partly owing to the situation in 
which it is planted, and, perhaps, partly to 
the use of an unsuitable stock, is rarely fit 
for use until the second week in January. 
Glou Morceau turns in about the same time, 
the fruits invariably of good size and flavour, 
but occasionally some are marred in appear¬ 
ance by small spots of rot. These spots are 
never larger than a sixpenny piece, and only 
appear to affect the skin, as on paring, the 
flesh, unless at the point of contact, is found 
to be unaffected. It is thought that the 
damage may be caused by insects or, 
perhaps, chafing, but the majority of the 
fruits are flawless. Doyenne du Comice 1 
have had often in first-rate condition so late 
as January 25th. This Pear, with its distinct 
appearance and flavour, deserves to be more 
extensively grown. Apart from these quali¬ 
ties, it is, when well grown, over the average 
size ; and if young trees are not for a few 
years very prolific, it will be found to in¬ 
crease its crops with its years. It is a 
regular bearer, doing best in Scotland on a 
wall and on the Quince. I have seen 
Doyenne du Comice also grown as a pyramid, 
but the crop was precarious, and the fruit 
inferior. Heady for use at the same time 
are several valuable stewing Pears, for 
which there is always a demand, Vicar of 
Winkfield and Bellissime d’Hiver generally 
providing sufficient supplies. Uvedale’s St. 
Germain is another useful stewing Pear, and 
while it is said that it may be had in good 
condition in May, it has never been my good 
fortune to find the crop last until that time, 
the end of March being the end of the season 
so far as Pears are concerned. 

Returning to dessert varieties, I generally 
depend upon Knight’s Monarch to continue 
the succession after Doyenne du Comice. 
This Pear is of moderate* size, and of fairly 
good flavour, and were it not for its in¬ 
veterate habit of dropping its fruits when 
less than half grown it would take a higher 
position than it does. I used to think that 
scarcity of pollen was the reason of the fruit 
dropping; out artificial fertilisation docs not 
appear to have any benefit, so that I am led 
to the conclusion that it is natural to the 
variety. The small but exquisite Winter 
Nelis comes almost at the same time. It 
succeeds better oto the Quince than on the 
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Pear, and with me is a certain and heavy 
cropper. Easter Beurr6, ripening early in 
March, may be planted with confidence. It 
bears at an early age, especially when double 
grafted on Quince; the fruits are large and 
of good quality, and the tree is of a hardy 
ana accommodating nature. Mme. Millet, a 
medium-sized Pear, is found to do well in 
most seasons, and is decidedly a good 
keeper; while Beurre Ranee occasionally 
furnishes fruits of moderate quality so late 
as the beginning of April. This variety, I 
think, gives the best results under orchard- 
house culture ; but then it loses its value as 
a late Pear, or, rather, as the latest Pear, 
coming to maturity much earlier when culti¬ 
vated under glass. Kirkcudbright. 


OUTDOOR PEACH-TREES. 

It is some years since Peach and Nectarine- 
trees made the same clean and rapid growth 
they are now doing. The absence of frost 
and the fine, warm weather experienced 
throughout the month of May are, of course, 
the primary cause of the trees being in such 
a satisfactory condition, and, should the sum¬ 
mer prove to be as fine and hot as is pre¬ 
dicted, and be followed by a genial autumn, 
the young wood will have every opportunity 
to become thoroughly matured, and the trees 
be in the pink of condition for another year. 
The same favourable weather conditions 
have also been of the utmost service in re- 
ard to the setting of the fruit, as, a^ter the 
lossoms were once fully expanded, nothing 
untoward occurred to injure them in any 
way. This was fortunate, as the flowers in 
very many instances were not looking any 
too robust, the result, no doubt, of the wood 
being not quite so well ripened as one could 
have wished last autumn. As it is, the crop 
is what may be termed a fair average one, 
and, although some trees will be none too 
well laden, the fruits will, as a natural 
sequence, be all the finer eventually. 

Another cause for congratulation is the 
almost entire'absence of “fly.” A slight 
attack took place just when the trees were 
passing out of flower, but a couple of wash¬ 
ings with a solution of Quassia extract, which 
was done early enough for the foliage to dry 
before nightfall, soon settled accounts with 
the pest. To maintain the trees in a clean 
condition, they are receiving an occasional 
washing with a garden-engine. This also 
acts as a reviver on hot days, serving as it 
does to freshen them up wonderfully after 
they have endured several hours of hot, 
scorching sunshine. The trees will now re¬ 
ceive a final look over, to ascertain if a sur¬ 
plusage of growths is anywhere existent, and 
to remove the same before the shoots for 
future requirements are either tied in or fas¬ 
tened to the wall with nails and shreds. I 
practise both methods, and of the two prefer 
the latter, as I always get better crops from 
trees which are trained close to the surface 
of the wall than from those trained to wires. 

This is the period when the root require¬ 
ments of the trees need careful attention, 
both as regards watering as well as in afford¬ 
ing stimulants. Many run away with the 
idea that because the rainfall during the 
winter and spring has, perhaps, been rather 
more than normal, there is no need to 
worry about such fruit-trees as Peaches and 
Apricots not being moist enough at the roots. 
This may be the case some little distance 
away from the wall, but let the border be 
tested, and the chances are that the soil will 
be found to be drying out, particularly as 
spring advances and the demands of the roots 
for moisture become more imperative. There 
is not the least doubt that many a case where 
fruit has set and afterwards fallen is due to 
want of moisture at the roots, and which is 
ofttimes attributed to other causes. Neglect 
in not affording the roots ample supplies of 
water, not only has a baneful effect on the 
health of the trees, as well as in checking the 
swelling of the fruit, but there is always the 
probability of red-spider putting in an ap¬ 
pearance. and which may prove troublesome 
during the rest of the season. The break¬ 
ing up of the hard-trodden surface of the 
alleys should always precede the application 
of water, and if a stimulant is required, this, 
too, should be itrewn 6n the shrfade before¬ 


hand and then watered in. As there appears 
to be a possibility of the hot weather con¬ 
tinuing, the alleys will be mulched with short 
litter without further delay. When liquid- 
manure is plentiful, an occasional drenching 
of the mulcn with it proves beneficial, but it 
is best made use of after the border has been 
well moistened with clear water. To apply 
liquid-manure to dry soil is simply wasting it. 
Finally, when water is required, a sufficient 
quantity is always given for the soil to have 
a thorough soaking for some distance down.' 

A. W. 


INJURED MULBERRY-TREE. 

A Mulberry-tree, of unknown age, but certainly not 
less than 150 years old, in an apparently flourishing 
condition, in a still night a fortnight back split 
towards the bottom of the trunk, and one great 
brunch fell, and now lies resting partly on the 

? [round and partly on supports, which there was time, 
ortunately, to place under it and so save the wrench, 
which might completely have severed it from the 
tree. The twigs and leaves at what was the top 
end of this branch still seem hardly affected by the , 
fall. Those lower down are withered somewhat, but ‘ 
not entirely. The circumference of the trunk where 
the split took place was, when entire, some 80 inches. 
The branch broken out is about 52 inches, except for 
the wedge-shaped gap. What remains of the trunk, 
if this hollow were filled in, would be about 72 inches. 
The wedge cut out of the trunk by the fall is about 
12 inches (one side), 10 inches the other side, 13 inches 
front (across), and 53 Inches long, and reaches, from 
a few inches above ground, to nearly 5 feet up the 
trunk. (1) What had better be done to fill in the 
prism-sha]>ed hollow where the branch was torn 
away, so as to strengthen the trunk for the support 
of the remainder of the tree (this filling in would 
have to be, from what I have said, about half of 
53 inches by 13 inches by 12 inches)? (2) What should 
be done to the wrenched part of the broken branch 
to protect it where the bark is gone, and so keep it 
living? Tiiis seems as if it should be possible. The 
wrenched part, where the bark is gone, has its 
exposed part to the sky. The hollow, whence it 
came, in the still standing trunk leans somewhat 
towards the south*, (3) Do you agree with syringing 
the bark and twigs of the fallen branch, so as to 
give a chancfe for more growth from it? It is such 
a grand old tree that for this reason, quite apart 
from the Mulberries it produces, one wants to know 
the best means of keeping it alive and in good condi¬ 
tion.— (Rev.) F. W. Raoo, The Manor Houte, Lower 
Boddington. 

[It is not at all unusual for large branches 
of Mulberry-trees to fall without apparent 
reason, and when there is little or no wind 
stirring. Aa a rule, the branches become 
quite detached, but now and again it is found 
that the fracture is euch that a portion of 
the wood and bark remains attached to the 
parent stems, by means of which sufficient 
sap is drawn for the sustenance of the 
branch, which enables it to live and flourish 
for years afterwards. We know of a tree 
whose branches had become partly detached 
in this way in years gone by, and which, as a 
result, covered a very large area of ground. 
Where the branches came into contact with 
the soil, they had rooted, and in course of 
time each became quite independent of the 
main stem, and grew most vigorously, and 
bore heavy crops of fruit* There is in Syon 
House grounds a very old Mulberry-tree, a 
branch of which many years ago was frac¬ 
tured in the way you refer to. The . said 
branch lay at a very sharp angle when it fell 
over. The then Hardener, the late Mr. 
Woodbridge, heaped up a bank of soil under¬ 
neath the branch and up to the fracture. Into 
this bank of soil the broken piece threw out 
roots along the branch, and after a time grew 
away freely. We have seen on many occa¬ 
sions very heavy crops of fruit on this branch, 
which is now practically quite independent of 
the parent tree. 

The fallen branch in question would, if 
encouraged to do so, root in the same way 
at the point where it is in contact with the 
ground. But, should this be undesirable, 
and if it is wished to get the branch back 
into place again as far Os possible, this enn 
be done by employing & “jack,” euch as is 
used by woodmen when loading timber. With 
its aid the branch can be gradually raised or 
forced back into its position, and may then 
be held there by means of supports, which 
must be strong enough to sustain the weight, 
and have, if possible, V-6haped forks at 
the top for the branch or branches to rest in. 
These are best and most durable when cut 
either from Oak or Ash-trees, and have & 
sufficiency of them in readiness before the 
raising of the branch is commenced. If the 
branch can be got back to within an -inch or 
so of the item, the edges of Ibe wounds' will 
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Boon callus over, and in due course the 
point of fracture will become covered with 
new bark. In the meantime, it would be 
well to cover the fissures with lead or sheet- 
sine, to exclude air and rain, which will also 
serve to expedite the callueing. Should it 
be found impossible to get the branch back 
so close as this, or so that an opening several 
inches in width would still be visible, fill this 
with broken bricks and rough gravel and 
cement the outside, which will effectually 
exclude rain and prevent decay setting 
in. When nearly dry, the surface of the 
cement can be carved to represent the bark 
of the tree. When dry, paint it of a tint to 
represent the bark. The lead or zinc alluded 
to above should also be painted. If found 
impossible to raise the branch, the fissure 
you describe had better be filled in in the 
manner already mentioned, and coated over 
with cement. A daily syringing for a few 
weeks will certainly tend to prevent the 
foliage on the fallen limb from flagging.] 

CORDON FRUIT TREES. 
Growers of cordon fruit trees will find it 
necessary to mulch and water heavily if the 
present hot, dry weather (July 15th) con¬ 
tinues, especially where the crop of fruit is 
heavy, as the premature arrest of grow-th 
means rapid development of insect life, and 
is detrimental to the fruit. The preservation 
of roots by watering and mulching is an essen¬ 
tial feature in successful cordon culture, 
both on account of the tendency to shallow 
root action and also that the surface of the 
ground round about the stem is more exposed 
than in the case of bush or pyramid trees, 
this being specially noticeable after the sum¬ 
mer pruning is finished. Despite oft-repeated 
advice, this summer pruning is often tnken in 
hand too early in the season, the result being 
a lot of weakly growth, which is of no use 
for the production of another season's fruit. 
As small fruits, also Plums, early Apples and 
Pears, will have to be netted as a protectioif 
from birds, it is advisable to see to the mulch¬ 
ing and watering before this is fixed. The 
crop of Gooseberries and Currants on the 
trellis has been plentiful and good. The 
Gooseberries were bothered with red-spider 
early in the season, but copious drenchings of 
Quassia-water cleared the bushes of the pest. 
Several applications from the garden engine 
were also necessary in the case of the Plums, 
on which the aphis, usually troublesome on 
this fruit, made persistent headway during 
the hot weather experienced in June. Early 
Prolific and Early Favourite Plums will be 
ready this year by the third w'eek in July. 
In connection with both Gooseberries and 
Currants it may be noted that, in order to 
prevent the fruit from deteriorating in 
quality as the trees advance in age, it is ad¬ 
visable to clear off a few of the old spurs each 
year and encourage a bit of new growth, 
from which a new supply of spurs can be 
formed. It is also advisable, when home 
struck and grown plants are not available for 
planting, and these have to be purchased, to 
be sure and get clean-stemmed trees. I 
hardly thiqk the crop of Apples on cordon 
trees is likely to be a heavy one this year. 
The best I have noted at present are Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, King of the Pippins, Adams' 
Pearmain, and Reinette du Canada. 

_ E. B. 8. 


recommended that the trees be sprayed when 
dormant with sulphate of iron solution, made 
by dissolving 2 lb. of the sulphate in 5 gallons 
of warm water. The variety of Apple you 
mention is peculiarly susceptible to attacks 
of this fungus, and when trees are found to be 
affected with it, it will take a season or two 
to effect its eradication. To prevent the 
disease being disseminated by means of the 
spores on infested leaves, carefully gather 
up and burn all found lying on the ground 
beneath the trees. In addition to all this, do 
not neglect an annual winter cleansing, using 
the well-known and so often quoted caustic 
alkali wash for this purpose.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

t off Cox’s Orange Fippin.- 

I enclose herewith a few leaves of Cox’s Oranae 
Pippin, winch have fallen off-in fact, most of the 
leaves have fallen off one tree and a good many off 
feH ° ff C ° X ’ S 0raD « e l^PPin 
If* year, too- Is there any way of preventing the 
remaining leaves dropping off? The trees were 

SSJm2»w"* montb * ith Borde *“ 

[The leaves are infested with the fungoid 
pest known as black spot or Apple-blotch 
(Fusicladium dendriticum). The only remedy 
is to spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture, 
but, for this to be effective, the first spraying 
should precede the unfolding of the buds, the 
second should be given as soon as the fruits 
have set, and after this spray occasionally 
throughout the growing season. You will 
readily understand by this why one applica¬ 
tion only has been of no avail. It is also 


Espalier fruit-trees failing.— My four Apple 

and four Pear-trees, as three-tier espaliers, now 
planted seven summers, make no growth sideways— 
the largest is only 2 yards sideways. Often they 
make no end growth at all. This year only one has 
made any shoots. The soil is sandy loam, and the 
trees get plenty of sun. What is likely to be wrong? 
Cordon Pears seem to do very little here. On four 
young trees laet year there were only five fruits; 
this year, none. They were root-pruned two seasons 
ago.— E. Weston. 

[The fact of the espaliers making little or 
no growth inclines us to the belief that the 
soil must be poverty-stricken. Try the fol¬ 
lowing mixture, which apply at once at the 
rate of 4 ozs. per square yard, lightly forking 
it in, and following it up with a good water¬ 
ing. Mix 6 lb. of kainit with 4 lb. of bone- 
meal and the same weight of superphosphate 
of lime,'and apply as directed. A mulch of 
partly decayed manure on the surface will 
also prove of great assistance. Next spring 
give a surface dressing of 1 oz. per square 
yard of sulphate of ammonia, and either hoe 
or lightly fork it in. With respect to the cor¬ 
don Pears, these, if on the Quince stock, 
should not have been root-pruned, and if on 
the Pear stock, lifting and transplanting, 
rather than root-pruning, would seem to have 
been a more rational method of dealing with 
them. To induce them to make fresh growth, 
the roots need stimulating, and, with a sandy 
loam to deal with, you cannot do better than 
treat them as we have recommended you to 
do with regard to espaliers. If you have 
liquid-manure to spare, the borders where the 
trees are growing may occasionally be given 
a thorough watering with it. In any case, a 
frequent soaking of water is needed in a 
season of heat and drought such as the pre¬ 
sent is, but at the same time its application 
is not so frequently required if only there is 
a mulch placed on the surface—say, towards 
the end of May.] 

Orchard-house. —Mulch, water, and venti¬ 
lation, rightly used, will produce good fruit 
now. If the trees are clean and healthy, the 
day and night ventilation may be continuous, 
but if red-spider is present the house may be 
closed at four o’clock and the trees 
thoroughly washed with hose or syringe, es¬ 
pecially on the underside of the leaves. 
Nothing clears off red-spider like a .close, 
saturated atmosphere. Follow this up for 
two or three days, and the spider may be cot 
rid of. 

Inside fruit borders —The bright sunshine 
is a great advantage to the forcing gardener 
if the ventilation is right and moisture suffi¬ 
cient. The watering, where there are many 
houses, is a heavy business, especially where 
the, borders are chiefly inside, but the roots 
of Vines, Peaches, and Figs are not easily 
kept inside, and, so far as I am concerned, I 
am not very anxious to keep them altogether 
inside, as I think there is some advantage to 
have some of the roots outside, provided the 
conditions are suitable. It is important that 
the roots inside should be well nourished, es¬ 
pecially as regards surface dressings and 
moisture. But, besides moisture for the 
roots, there is the foliage to be considered, 
and at all times, but especially during bright 
sunshine, the damping of floors and borders 
must be done often, to maintain a genial 
atmosphere. There are times in the case of 
modern houses when a light shade is service¬ 
able.—E. H. 

Crape# shanking and spotting.— Both 
these diseases are generally caused by a bad 
condition of the roots, combined with defi¬ 
cient ventilation. Deficient nutriment may 
arise through a dry condition of the soil, or 
a damp, sour border may be a more common 


cause. No person can be certain about his 
Grapes till be has ascertained the condition 
of the root-run. The only remedy for a wet, 
sour border is to lift the roots and remake 
the border, and in damp situations, which 
may be difficult to drain, keep the border 
well up. We have sometimes made borders 
above the surface altogether, but in such 
oases the feeding on the surface, especially 
in supplying moisture, must not be neglected. 
A person that has obtained a proper grasp 
of his position does not often make mistakes. 

LAW AND OU8TUM. 
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DESTRUCTION OF GROWING PLANTS. 
The Larceny Act, 1861, contains a number of 
important provisions with reference to the 
destruction of trees, shrubs, plants, and other 
vegetable productions growing in gardens, 
parks, and other places, which deserve to be 
more widely known than is now the case. It 
will probably be of some interest to the 
readers of this journal if I set out briefly the 
provisions of this Act, which contains a num¬ 
ber of wholesome regulations, capable of 
being made use of with considerable benefit 
to the public, especially in regard to the pre¬ 
servation of places of resort, such as public 
parks, where often the pleasure of the great 
masses of the people is spoilt by the mis¬ 
chievous conduct of those who care nothing 
for the beauties of Nature, and seem to have 
no interest at all in keeping these places in 
the condition they deserve. 

First of all, there is Section 32 of the Act, 
which says whosoever shall steal or cut, 
break, root up, or otherwise destroy or 
damage, with intent to steal, the whole or 
any part of any tree, sapling, shrub, or any 
underwood respectively growing in any park, 
pleasure-ground, garden, orchard, or venue, 
or in any ground adjoining or belonging to 
any dwelling-house (in case the value of the 
article stolen or the amount of the injury 
done shall exceed £1), will be guilty of 
felony; or if what is stolen or damaged is 
growing elsewhere (in case the value or 
amount of the injury exceeds £5), will also 
be guilty of felony, and may be sent to 
prison. Section 33 provides that where any 
of the offences referred to in the section 
already quoted are committed, and the value 
of the article stolen or the injury done 
amounts to not less than a shilling, the offen¬ 
der may be compelled to pay tne value of 
the damage done or of the article stolen, and, 
in addition, will be liable to a penalty of £5, 
or, for a second offence, to imprisonment with 
hard labour for a period not exceeding twelve 
calendar months, and in the event of a third 
offence being committed by the same person, 
there may be a charge of felony which will 
involve much more serious punishment. 
There is also a provision in Section 35 as to 
punishing people who are found in posses¬ 
sion of stolen trees, shrubs, etc., of value not 
less than one shilling, unless the person so 
found in possession can give a satisfactory 
account of how he came by the tree or shrub 
in question. Then there is Section 36, which 
provides that anyone who shall steal or de¬ 
stroy or damage with intent to steal any plant, 
root, fruit, or vegetable production growing in 
any garden, orchard, pleasure-ground, nur¬ 
sery-ground, hothouse,greenhouse, or conser¬ 
vatory, will be liable to be sent to hard 
labour for a period of six months, or be 
made to pay the value of the article stolen or 
the amount of damage done, together with a 
fine not exceeding £20, and for a subsequent 
offence the more serious punishment referred 
to under Section 38. Then, in regard to 
roots, plants, etc., growing elsewhere than in 
gardens, we have Section 37, which says that 
anyone who shall steal or destroy or damage 
any cultivated root or plant used for the food 
of man or beast, or for medicine, or for dis¬ 
tilling, or for dyeing, or for any manufac¬ 
ture, and growing in any land, open or en¬ 
closed, not being a garden, orchard, pleasure- 
ground, or nursery-eround, will be liable to a 
fine of 20s. over and above the amount of the 
injury done or value of the articles stolen, 
or may be committed to prison for a month 
in default of payment, and for a second 
offence may be given six months* hard 
labour. 
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It is interesting to note that it fitill remains 
an open question under Section 36 as to 
whether a man who takes Apples from 
branches overhanging his garden, but belong¬ 
ing to hia neighbour, is or is not liable to a 
charge of stealing. It will be seen from the 
foregoing that the penalties provided for the 
offences indicated are very severe, and it 
may be that a wider knowledge of their exist¬ 
ence will not only act as a deterrent against 
damage, but will also encourage the public, 
when they see acts of vandalism being com¬ 
mitted, to intervene with a view to the 
punishment of the offender. Barrister. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
July 18th, 1911. 

The meeting on the above date was one 
of general excellence, the exhibits sufficiently 
varied and representative to suit all comers. 
Of herbaceous plants and Phloxes, despite 
the great heat and drying winds, there was 
a good display. Greenhouse plants, too, 
were abundant. Border and perpetual- 
flowering Carnations were splendidly shown, 
and so, too, were Ferns. The outstanding 
features of the exhibition, however, included 
a collection of Queen Pineapples, *another of 
Gooseberries, a remarkable array of Cape 
Pelargoniums, and the hardy Ferns and 
Nymphreas from Enfield, the whole of these 
being presented in excellent condition. 
Roses, too, were very fine. 

Hardy plants.— Quite the best group of 
these, if we include the hardy Ferns and 
Nympheeas, t came from Mr. Amos Perry, 
Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, who, at- the 
northern side of the hall, arranged a superb 
lot of Ferns in excellent examples. These 
were at either end of the group, the centre 
being occupied by a water garden portion, in 
which such handsome Nymphaeas as Glad- 
stoniana, James Bryden, Marliacea carnea, 
M. eulphurea, and M. chromatella were all 
remarked, the margins being made up with 
Lilies, Funkias, ana other suitable subjects. 
Senecio macrophyllus made a very imposing 
feature. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Mers- 
tham, had a delightful lot of Phloxes, of 
which Elizabeth Campbell, Iris, La Mahdi, 
George A. Stroehleiin, and Eugene Danzan- 
villiers were a few. Messra. Gunn and Sons, 
Olton, near Birmingham, also had a particu¬ 
larly fine display of Phloxes, the best being 
General Van Heutz, King Edward VII., 
Mounet Sulley, Gruppen Konigin, Eliza¬ 
beth Campbell, and Ellen Willmott. 
Phlox Harrisonianus, one of the early 
suffruticosa section, was also admir¬ 
ably shown, and in the face of heat and 
drought displayed its superiority over those of 
the herbaceous section proper. Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, S.E., showed her¬ 
baceous Phloxes in pots, the plants finely 
grown. Of the more conspicuous were 
Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, Frau Von Lassberg, 
Fiancee (all white varieties). Dr. Charcot 
(violet-blue), Elizabeth Campbell (pink), Etna 
(scarlet), and G. A. Stroehleim. The Guild¬ 
ford Hardy Plant Nursery staged a collection 
of hardy plants, among which were Nierem- 
bergia rivularis, Gaillardias, Heleniums, and 
other flowers in season. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keeton, Kent, was responsible for a bank of 
hardy things, in which such Lilies as dal- 
maticum, canadense, chalcedonicum, Held- 
reichi, testaceum, philadelphicum, and Hum* 
boldti Bloomerianum were conspicuous, many 
other good hardy things being clustered 
around. Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, staged a group full of interest and 
variety, sprays of Coriaria japonica, crowded 
with its coral-red, persistent fruits, in axil¬ 
lary clusters, Crinum Powelli, and quite a 
host of herbaceous Phloxes constituting some 
of the chief items in an excellent lot. Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, also dis¬ 
played many good plants, the best, perhaps, 
being a dwarf-growing deep violet-coloured 
lavender, and several fine examples of Cam¬ 
panula Vidali, whose waxy-white, contracted 
flowers always command attention. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware,* Limited, Feltham, staged a fine 
assortment of things, Phloxes, Gaillardias, 
Stobaea purpurea, Heleniums, and other 
things being remarked. King’s Acre Nur¬ 
series sent a group of Eremuri, collected in 


North Persia, at an altitude of 7,000 feet, and 
now recognised to be E. Olgse and its variety 
alba, the latter, a charming plant, obtain¬ 
ing an award of merit. Messre. Kelway 
and Sons, Langport, showed a great variety 
of Delphiniums and Gaillardias, some of the 
latter being very fine. Messrs. Lilley, 
Guernsey, had a very charming exhibit of 
early Gladioli, overtopping which, in the 
most graceful fashion, were seen many spikes 
of the “Wand Flower” (Sparaxis pulcher- 
rima) in variety. This elegant plant deserves 
to be more freely cultivated than at present 
would appear to be the case. From Mr. 
Wm. Deal, Kelvedon, Essex, came some ex¬ 
cellent stands of Sweet Peas, of which Juliet, 
very pretty in cream and pink, is a novelty 
for next season. Scarlet Monarch (giant 
waved cream). Winsome, and Colleen were 
all remarked in a well-arranged, fresh-looking 
lot. Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, 
and C. J. Harwood, Colchester, also dis¬ 
played collections of hardy flowers. African 
Marigolds were staged by Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co. „ Edinburgh. 

Carnations.— By far the most extensive 
exhibit of border varieties came from Mr. 
A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, who filled a full- 
length table with a highly representative 
gathering, one of the finest, Herbert New¬ 
man (white, striped with scarlet), obtaining 
an award of merit. Daffodil and Cecilia 
(both excellent yellows), and Bendigo (violet- 
purple) were also remarked. Mr? Charles 
Blick, Hayes, Kent, had many vases of his 
novelties in show, fancy, and border kinds, 
King George (splendid white), Dora Blick 
(terra-cotta), Leslie, Thomas & Beckett, and 
James Quinn (buff, with scarlet markings) 
being some of them. Misses Le Lacheur and 
Sherris, Henfield, Sussex, had a delightful 
lot of Carnations from the open, Burn Pink, 
Red Rover, and Lady Hermione being staged 
in quantity and in excellent condition, and 
beautiful in colour to boot. Freshness, in¬ 
deed, was a great charm in these flowers. 
Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey, 
had some admirable vases of these flowers, 
the best being Court Pink, Elizabeth Shiff- 
ner, Mrs. Elliott Douglas, and Mrs. Andrew 
Brotherstone, the last two, rich yellow and 
crimson fancy respectively, securing awards 
of merit. Of perpetual-flowering varieties, 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., staged the most representative collection, 
the group also containing such Malmaison 
kinds m Marmion and Princess of 
Wales, the latter being splendidly re¬ 
presented. Among the others, Edna, 
the most pronounced of the heliotrope or 
lavender shades, Miss Winnie Pryor, Mrs. 
Fortescue (rose), May Day, and Miss Winnie 
Ley (yellow-ground fancy) were the best, 
handsome vases of each being set up. Carols, 
too, was very fine. Messre. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, and Phillips and Taylor, Brack¬ 
nell, each brought a variety of Carnations. 

R 0888 .— Several of the leading exhibitors 
in this department brought large collections, 
but the flowers in the majority of instances 
told of the heat and drought. Messre. Paul 
and Sons, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had ex¬ 
cellent vases of Frau Karl Druschki, Dean 
Hole, and other notable sorts, and, in addi¬ 
tion, arranged a variety of Rambler sorts as 
tall standards and pyramids. Messrs. JJ. R. 
Cant and Sons, Old Rose Gardens, Colches¬ 
ter, had a capital lot of flowers, including 
Juliet, Beaute de Lyon, Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, Lady Hillingdon, Irish Elegance, and 
others. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. Enfield, 
had some splendid stands of the Lyon Rose, 
Lady Hillingdon, and Duchess of Welling¬ 
ton, the last-named a shapely and beautiful 
flower of apricot and yellow. Mr. Philip Le 
Cornu, Jersey, had his new Rose, Duchess of 
Normandy, said to be a salmony-golden sport 
from Dean Hole. As shown, however, there 
was little trace of either shade, the long jour¬ 
ney and heat in closed boxes having taken it 
out. The variety is, apparently, excellent 
and of good proportions. Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co., Braiswick Nurseries, Colchester, 
had a very fine lot of Roses, putting them up 
in their well-known style. 

Greenhouse Ferns.— The only exhibitor of 
these was Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 


monton, who staged an admirable group of 
plants, the more important being Adiantum 
Veitchi, A. cardiochlaenum, A. velutinum, 
Pellsea ternifolia, Polypodium Mayi, Platy* 
ceriums in variety, Nephrolepis Whitmani, 
N. Amperpohli, Gymnogramma Alstoniae, and 
G. Wetenhalliaha, gold and silver respec¬ 
tively. The abundance and profusion of the 
fresh, pale-green fronds of the Nephrolepis 
are ever a feature in these groups, the more 
pleasing at the moment when flowers are 
fading and plants drooping everywhere. A 
nice group of the now rarely seen Acalypha 
hispida was also staged by this firm, and at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention. 

8tove and greenhouse plants.— A very 
conspicuous group on this occasion was the 
collection of brilliantly-coloured Caladiums 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, whose 
bank of these excited much admiration. 
Flora Russell, Silver Queen, May Archer, 
Her Majesty, Lady Wigan, Silver Cloud, and 
Mrs. L. R. Russell (carmine-red, and green 
with rose markings) were some of the best of 
these plants. Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, filled a table with a 
choice assortment of plants, *notably Gloxi¬ 
nias of a superb strain, and in which brilliant 
crimson and carmine-rose, pure white, violet 
and purple, and spotted or fancy varieties ap¬ 
peared in the highest perfection. At the 
end of a well-filled table was arranged a 
superb lot of Cannes, of which the new Frau 
E. Kracht, of a glorious salmony-rose, was 
remarkable by reason of its size, colour, and 
general excellence. This variety obtained 
an award of merit. The other occupants of 
the table included Exacum macranthum, 
Solanum Wendlandi, always in demand for 
its clear mauve colouring, and a handsome 
group of border Carnations in pots. Messrs. 
Veitch also set up some fine Roses in boxes. 
Of more than ordinary interest was the table 
of Cape and scented Pelargoniums from the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, the collection 
being one of the most extensive and repre- 
.sentative ever staged. There were probably 
not less than one hundred examples in as 
many varieties, and where all were so good 
and so admirably shown, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to particularise. 

Orchids. —These were not numerously dis¬ 
played, though there were some plants of 
more than ordinary interest, notably the 
blue-flowered Dendrobium Victoria Regina 
from Sir Trevor Lawrence, and which excited 
a good deal of interest. Among other ex¬ 
hibitors of Orchids were Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, and Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooks bridge. Some hybrid forms of Odonto- 

§ lossums came from Mr. De Barri Crawshay, 
evenoaks. 


Fruit and vegetables.— The vegetable por¬ 
tion included a variety of culinary Peas 
which had been on trial at Wisley, and now 
received awards. The fruit section was well 
and variously represented— e.g., Pineapples, 
Gooseberries, Melons—all in superb condi- 
dition. The collection of Queen Pineapples 
came from the Right Hon. Lord Llangattock 
(gardener, Mr. Coomber), the fruits being the 
admiration of all who saw them. The ex¬ 
hibit of College Melon, from the Horticultu¬ 
ral College, Swanley, Kent, was also of high 
excellence, the fruits, of which there were 
about a score displayed, being handsome and 
well finished. It is of particular value be¬ 
cause of its flavour and absence of much 
rind. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, staged a magnificent col¬ 
lection of Gooseberries, as well as cordon 
trees of the same. From the large gathering 
we selected Early Queen, Keen’s Seedling, 
Langley Gage (quite the richest for flavour, 
as -we imagined), Forester, Golden Gem, 
Langley Beauty, Bobby, Crown Bob, Dan's 
Mistake, London, Surprise, Trumpeter, 
Broom Girl, Whinham’s Industry, and White¬ 
smith. The entire collection was in the 
height of perfection, and amply demonstrated 
to what high excellence these fruits can be 
grown when intelligently cultivated. There 
were probably one hundred or more dishes 
staged. 

A full list of the awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— Notes should be made 
of any good Roses, Carnations, or hardy 
plants met with at the shows or in our 
rambles, with the view to future planting. 
Buds also can be obtained of good garden or 
other Roses to place in the Brier stocks now 
ready for working. Budding can be done 
nny time now when the bark works freely. 
The bark generally runs best in showery 
weather, but if only a few stocks have to be 
done, a good soaking or two of water will 
bring the stacks into working condition. Car¬ 
nation layering may be done when the shoots 
have hardened a little. Place an inch or two 
of gritty soil round each plant to peg the 
layers into, and keep it moist till the layers 
are rooted. Layering, like budding, should 
be done when the growth and conditions are 
suitable. The knife should be sharp, and 
novices may practice on common things till 
the knife can be handled deftly. The growth 
of Dahlias should be thinned if fine flowers 
are wanted, and a few extra stakes used to 
keep the growth thin and give the necessary 
support. Hardy annuals may yet be sown for 
late blooming. There is much value in sur¬ 
face stirring with the hoe and small hand- 
fork, but do not aim at a fine surface by 
using the rake. Mulch Violets intended for 
winter flowering with short manure or com¬ 
post, and keep moist. Unless the foliage is 
kept healthy and free from red-spider there 
will not be many flowers. Calceolarias have 
in many gardens done badly, especially where 
the plants were starved in small pots, and 
planted late in May. C. amplexicaulis has 
done best. Lantanas have made good beds, 
and there is plenty of variety among them 
now. . Some of the newer Montbretias are 
worth making a note of when ordering bulbs 
for the coming season. 

Fruit garden.— Assuming the duration of 
Strawberry plantations will be limited to 
three years, and that a third of the plants 
will be chopped up annually, and the succes¬ 
sion beds planted on a fresh site, late Broc¬ 
coli will form a good succession to the 
cleared Strawberry site. When the Straw¬ 
berry rubbish is dry enough for burning, the 
ashes can be used as a top-dressing, with any 
other compost available. Drills can be 
drawn 2 feet to 3 feet apart, and the Broccoli 
planted with a crowbar, and the plants 
watered in. Blind or barren Strawberries 
are usually chopped off and cleared, as they 
are useless to propagate from. Barrenness 
or blindness may arise from planting in loose, 
rich ground. Summer pruning is now being 
done, and all leading shoots nailed or tied 
in. This work will, of course, receive 
attention from time to time during summer. 
Some of the early Peaches will soon be show¬ 
ing colour, and any leaves which hang over 
the fruits should be thrust on one side. Oc¬ 
casionally one may have to reduce a stubborn 
leaf, as half a leaf will still do useful work, 
but generally there is room to thrust them on 
one side, so that the sun may shine upon and 
give colour and flavour to the fruits. If the 
trees on the south wall are watered, the 
watering should be discontinued when the 
fruits are ripening, or the flavour will suffer. 

Vegetable garden.— The time to sow early 
Cabbages may extend from July 20th to the 
middle of August. This gives an opportunity 
to study the climate of the district and its 
latitude also. The usual course is to allow a 
difference of ten days between the north and 
south, but something depends upon the 
variety sown. Every large seed firm has an 
early Cabbage that one may rely upon, and 
I have found the advantage of making two 
sowings of each packet, with an interval of 
ten days or so between, because there is some 
variation in the seasons. If the seeds are 
dressed with red lead, the birds will not 
touch them, and it 6aves the trouble of net¬ 
ting. Early Potatoes are now being lifted, 
and at the proper season the ground may be 
prepared for Turnips, Spinach, Onions, Let¬ 
tuces, and any other crop which may be re¬ 
quired. If the land is well done by in 
manure and labour, it is better under crop. 
If late Peas are sown, an early variety will 
be the most reliable. French Beans may be 


planted on the warm border. Open-air 
Mushroom-beds will require moisture when 
the spawn is showing near the surface, and 
weak liquid-manure may be given to beds in 
bearing. Half an ounce of salt to a gallon 
of water wfll form a useful stimulant to 
Mushroom beds in bearing. Continue plant¬ 
ing Celery till enough has been planted to 
meet all demands. Where Celery is wanted 
on a large scale, for stowing, the bed sys¬ 
tem is useful. 

Conservatory. —We are now in the midst 
of another heat-wave, and the watering will 
he heavy and require prompt attention. Ven¬ 
tilation also must be very free day and night. 
The night air now will be very beneficial. Of 
course, gales must be guarded against. Shade 
will be needed for plants in flower, and for 
fine-foliaged plants, such as Palms and 
Ferns. With careful management, the sun 
will be beneficial to everything. Watering 
should, as far as possible, be done in the 
evenings and mornings. Atmospheric mois¬ 
ture can be supplied by damping floors and 
borders. Any specimen plant which may re¬ 
quire a larger pot may have a shift now, or, 
at any rate, during the next month, so that 
the roots may take possession of the fresh 
soil before winder. Hard-wooded and other 
plants outside must be carefully watered, and 
the syringe or hose used in the evening. If 
the ashes between the plants are damped 
while the hot weather continues, it will be 
helpful. Freesins should be potted as soon 
as the bulbs come to hand. Some of the new 
hybrid Freesios may be useful, if not too ex¬ 
pensive. They are easily cultivated. 

8tOV0. —We shall have to look to the stove 
for most of the plants for table decoration in 
the winter. The size mostly required is neat 
bushes in 5-inch pots. Neat standards a foot 
or so in height, with round heads and droop¬ 
ing foliage, will be useful for a change. Some 
of the Crotons have long, narrow, drooping 
foliage, that fits them for table work. The 
present system of table ana room decoration 
uses a number of plants in small pots. Ferns 
in thumbs are found useful, and small Ericas 
and other plants in flower are in demand, 
and when a demand for anything arises an 
effort must—will, in fact—be made to supply 
it. Specimen stove plants may be taken to 
the conservatory for a time. The flowers 
will last longer, and the change will be bene¬ 
ficial all round. Winter-flowering soft- 
wooded plants which have made some growth 
may require a little pinching to induce a 
bushy habit. A thin shade will be necessary 
during hot days. 

Cucumbers.— This is good weather for Cu¬ 
cumbers, both in frames and houses, but old 
plants which have been in bearing some time 
will soon run out it not helped with top- 
dressings and a moist atmosphere. The 
water should stand in the sunshine for a time 
to take the chill off it, especially water used 
for sprinkling. Constant attention to pinch¬ 
ing is required now, as the growth is very 
rapid. A thin shade will probably be neces¬ 
sary now, as it will save labour and water. 
Cut all fruits when large enough for use, and 
deformed fruits should be cleared when 
small. There will be a few that will not 
develop into good fruits, and be better re¬ 
moved, to save the strength of the plants. 
It will soon be time to sow seeds to have 
plants for a house for autumn bearing. 
Cleanliness is important, and when a house 
is cleared of exhausted plants, give a general 
clean out, and use whitewash and paint. 

Late Peaches. —All fruits should be fully 
exposed, to put on colour, as the sun is the 
chief source of colour and flavour, but the 
sun alone will not be sufficient. Sunshine 
without free ventilation may fill the house 
with insects and mildew. Bright sunshine, 
in the absence of fresh air and moisture, 
means red-spider, and possibly other troubles. 
Night ventilation is very important now. In 
some cases, with some houses, the night ven¬ 
tilation may remain the same as during the 
day, but generally the day ventilation is re¬ 
duced at four o’clock to obtain the benefit of 
the sunshine, as it is capable of doing much 
useful work when the house is closed, or 
nearly so, for a time, and then air enough 
may be given to cause a complete circulation. 


What is a soaking of water?— It is not 

always easy to say with accuracy what con¬ 
stitutes a soaking of water, and the average 
man would be more likely to err on the side 
of giving tdo little rather than too much—in 
fact, if the borders are properly constructed, 
and the drainage ample, it is not easy to 
over-water during a hot, dry time like the 
present. Of course, those that do the water¬ 
ing should be able to form a correct judgment 
as to the condition of the border and its 
requirements. A mulch of rich compost, if 
the moisture is ample, will always attract 
the roots upwards, as the roots will always 
go where the food is if it contains sufficient 
moisture. 

The propagating-frame.— Cuttings of 

many hardy shrubs and plants may be rooted 
in a bed of sandy soil, preferably peat or 
leaf-mould and loam and sand, with a layer 
of sand on the surface, the whole to be made 
firm and watered, and allowed to drain be¬ 
fore putting in the cuttings. I generally 
prepare the bed and water it, and then add 
a layer of dry sand just before the cuttings 
are inserted, so that some of the sand may 
follow the peg into the hole. Hollyhocks are 
among the easiest things to strike in a frame 
at this season, or when the side shoots are 
getting a bit firm, as every bud with a bit of 
the stem to hold it in position will make a 
plant. Named Hollyhocks are not so called 
tor now as they were twenty or more years 
ago, as seedlings from a good strain are good 
enough for all decorative purposes. Pretty 
well every cutting of half-ripe wood may be 
rooted now in a moist bed in a frame. 

E. Hobday. 

the coming week's work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

July 31st. —Sowed several kinds of early 
Cabbages. Planted out more red Celery. 
Earthed up early-planted rows. Water is 
given freely during dry weather, as a check 
from drought means pithy stems and bolted 
plants. Earth has been drawn up to Leeks, 
and a soaking of water given from time to 
time. Use the hose freely in fine weather. 

August 1st. —We are still potting Straw¬ 
berries for forcing. When a sufficient stock 
has been prepared, the surplus plants will 
be used for planting new beds. Raising 
plants in small pots or on bits of sods ensures 
a good crop first season after planting. The 
ground is made firm by treading before plant¬ 
ing. Summer pruning of trained trees on 
walls and elsewhere is still receiving atten¬ 
tion. Fruit-thinning is also being done. 

August 2nd. —A gardener has no Jeisure, 
for no sooner have the beds been planted 
and are getting well filled than it is time to 
begin taking cuttings. Where surplus plants 
of the most popular varieties have been 
planted in reserve, cuttings can be taken from 
them to save the beds. Cuttings taken during 
this month will root in the open air, fully 
exposed, if kept reasonably moist. 

August 3rd. —Rose-budding and Carnation - 
layering are being done, this is the work of 
the specialist, and is done when the bark 
works freely, as it is a waste of time and 
material to attempt it unless the conditions 
are suitable. There is abundance of work 
now in tidying up, picking off dead flowers 
and foliage. Neatness is essential to the 
enjoyment of the garden. 

August 4th. —It is often necessary to net 
Pears, Plums, and other fruits where birds 
are numerous, and a close watch must be 
kept. Was ps are often destructive in warm 
summers. We generally hunt up the nests 
and destroy them. At the same time a few 
bottles of sweetened beer are hung up on the 
fruit-walls to attract the wasps to their 
destruction. 

August 5th. —Sowed Onions—not only the 
usual Tripoli varieties, but others are sown 
now for transplanting. A good breadth of 
white, yellow, and red Turnips has been 
sown, and various hardy Lettuces for stand¬ 
ing the winter in frames and elsewhere. 
French Breakfast Radishes are sown in rich 
soil in a cool position. Earth has been drawn 
up to Brussels Sprouts and late Cauliflowers. 
Watering has been also attended to when 
necessary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


fLUni AMS FLOWERS. 

Roses, mildew on (Afi«* White and C, P. Lan¬ 
caster).— Yes, both the Roees have been attacked by 
tnildew. Dissolve an ounce at sulphide of potassium 
In two pints of hot wat^r, then add enough water to 
make 2j gallons. Use a syringe with a very fine 
nozzle, and see to it that the undersides of the leaves 
are thoroughly wetted. We should remove the Caro¬ 
line Testout to the open air in the autumn. 

Culture of Oleander (Miss Evans ).—Whoever 
wishes to dower Oleanders well must induce them to 
make a free aud early growth, and mature the wood 
by full exposure to sun and air in the summer. 
Oleanders delight in strong sun-heat in combination 
with copious supplies of water at the roots, with 
occasional doses of weak liquid-manure when the pots 
are well fllled with roots. A good, sound, fibrous 
loam, adding to it a little leaf-mould, is the best 
soil for them, and the pots should be well drained. 
Shift in March, and keep the plants tolerably dose 
and warm Jor a time afterwards, but expose them to 
full light and ventilate freely all through the 
summer. In July turn them out for a few weeks into 
the open air, where they should remain until the 
early part of September. 

Clematis montana (B., page 411).—The variety 
at Clematis montana kuown as rubene flowers at 
about the same period as the typical kind. In 
Gardening Illustrated for'June I7tn is a somewhat 
lengthy article on flowering shrubs at Kew. In this, 
written about the middle of May, reference is made 
to the manner in which some or the hardy kinds of 
Clematis are allowed to cover a few rough poles 
arranged wigwam fashion, so that when the poles are 
well furnished a bluntly pyramidal-shaped mass is 
formed. It is also noted that the comparatively new 
Clematis montana rubens treated in thia way forms 
a feature of the gardens, the entire specimen being 
quite a mass of its rich rose-coioured blossoms. In 
this variety the individual flowers arc not only larger 
than those of the typical Clematis montana, but are 
borne even more freely. There are two forms of the 
rose-coloured Clematis montana, one having larger 
blossoms than the other. 

Pruning the Stephanoti* (Riuftcus).-There 
are two distinct seasons for doing this, if you want 
your plant to bloom onwards from the end of March 
into June, the pruning should be done towards the 
end of this month, ufter wuter has been withheld 
from the roots, so as, in a measure, to prevent 
bleeding to an excessive degree. This pruning should 
be done so as to admit of plenty of air exercising its 
influence iu the production of short-jointed, sturdy 
wood during the next few months. This will then, 
after a resting period, flower freely in March follow¬ 
ing, the embryo buds or trusses being visible in the 
autumn. I he points of the shoots should, early in 
the spring, be pinched out, so as to direct all the 
energies of the plant towards the flowers. If you 
wish your plant to flower from June or even May 
onwards the pruning should be done in the spring, 
a lowing, under ordinary stove treatment, a period of 
eleven or twelve weeks from the time of starting 
after pruning until the first flowers open. Kirin 
potting is always desirable, but it is not necessary 
to repot every season. The best time to repot, ii 
t,,e * >la " ts “ a,t iDt0 
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and to obtain them in this way cuttings may be put 
in now in a frame, or any shoots conveniently 
situated can be layered. 

FRUIT. 

▼lne-leavea, warts on (P. T. Taul),— There is 
no need for any alarm. Your Vine-leaves have what 
are known as warts, as you will see if you examine 
the backs of the same. These are small, green 
excrescences that form on the backs of the leaves, a 
sort of granulation of sap through the skin of the 
leaf. They, no doubt/ injure the leaves, as affecting 
respiration, and may be caused by a too close, warm 
atmosphere saturated with moisture. You are 
evidently keeping the house rather too close, and we 
would advise you to ventilate more freely. 

Plum-tree, aphides on (P. C. Parr).- We have 
seldom seen a Plum-tree in such bad condition as are 
the pieces of same you send us. When the leaves 
fall you should rake them all up and at once burn 
them, and when the tree is quite bare of leafage, 
syringe it, wetting every part, with the caustic 
alkali solution we have so often mentioned in these 
pages. Next spring, directly you notice any traces of 
the pest, syringe the tree with Quassia extract and 
soft soap or parallln emulsion. In the meantime it 
would be we 1 to syringe the tree with paraffin 
emulsion, as that would destroy a great many of the 
aphides and allow the young growths to come away. 

Grapes shanking (Ed. L. Agar and Novice) - 
Your Grapes are what is known as “ shanked.’* This 
is caused by unsatisfactory root action, and the only 
remedy is found in removing the top soil of the 
border, carefully lifting the roots, forking up and 
mixing with the bottom soil some wood-ashes, Jime 
rubbish, and crushed bone; also some fresh soil • 
then relaying the roots, neatly and evenly, and cover¬ 
ing them but a few inches with fresh soil. After 
giving a good watering lay over the surface, if out- 
doors, a good mulch at long stable-manure, 3 inches 
thick, in the winter. In the spring remove it, and as 
£™* th «>. ve two ° r three light sprinklings of 

some artificial Vine-manure, well washing it lu. Do 

shanking 100 beavi,y ' 88 t,bafc V€r y often leads to 
VEGETABLES. 


to use Pine-needles, but my gardener says they are 
poisonous to plants, and that he has to be cafeful 
that there ate none in the potting-soil and leaf-heap. 
—Arctic. 

Catting Static# latifolla for winter decora¬ 
tion.— Can you inform me what is the proper way 
to treat Statice latifolia when fully out und ready to 
cut for drying? I have seen it preserved in this way 
for winter decoration, the blossoms remaining open. 
When 1 cut mine, the blossom shrivels up, quite 
spoiling the appearance. I think there must be some 
wuy of dealing with the cut spikes that I do not 
understand, and 1 should be very glad of any bint.— 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

cJf'?” 111 * Mfta , ®leganti*sima aurea ( John 
Smith).— This can be, at the present time, grafted on 
T°h 8e t U, n g ?. tf| e ordinary green-leaved Cornua Mas. 
The method usually adopted is to use a small branch 
88 * 8C , lon - ant * insert it under the bark, somewhat 
8f k\ r „ tb « “anner of a Rose-bud. Small plants, kept 
close and shaded in a frame, may be grafted at auy 
time during the summer months. For this method it 
pot a s 8 °° d plau to h8ve the 8tocks established in small 

variegated Privet* (J. Smith). -The wild 
n : ev f n J ess v| gorous in growth than the 
from he ? ce J ou J V0Uld obtain standards 

th- ♦ tt a r . m ! e68 time b y inning up a shoot of 

kf?d e ,r g rnS d T» nd 11,8,1 by waitil| e the common 
kind to grow. The variegated Privet is a variety of 
JLagustrum ovalifolium, and the green-leaved form of 
this grows much faster than the wild Privet. Tail 
standards laid in a frame may be gralted at any 
0f they m " y a ‘ " 

Conifer* (John Smith).— The commoner 

Snit nfpm ar€ ’ . aa a rul€ ’ raised ,rom aeeds, 

IV, t,” 1 . 06 )'. 01 tbem c an be propagated from cuttings, 
though they are not easy subjects to strike Cut¬ 
tings should be taken about the latter part of 
August, and be dibbled firmly into well-drained pots 
J, f ^ ndy H 8 .°,!iv,J hcy , must be Placed in a frame kept 
close and shaded, and particular care taken in water¬ 
ing. in the removal of any decayed foliage, and 
other particulars. Rctinosporas strike root more 
readily than most of the Cupressus, b5t they need 
the same treatment, and you cannot hope for anv 

KfrdeV 6 ° f 8UCcess f they are put into an outside 

Grafting the Lilao (J. Smith ).-The Lilac can 
be grafted in the spring, or it may be budded at the 
present time. A good sort is Charles X., with 
large clusters of deep coloured flowers, while another 
even richer in tint, is Souvenir de L. Spath. A good 
white is Marie Legraye. In these the flowers are 
single, but there are many kinds with double 
blossoms. All of the above can be readilv obtained 
from a nursery. Though Lilacs can be budded or 
grafted as above, we do not advise this mode of 
propagation, as the suckers pushed up from the stock 
Jut**#? a f ul *ance, and unless carefully attended 
°/ ten ln Wme choke up the true sort. Lilacs | 
ere far more satisfactory when on their own roots, 


Th?^ nner n ? 4 ■•tting (E. S. Cluderoy).— 

Sin™ n , , ath f£ we bave hud of late is. no doubt, 
fo [ the non-setting of your Runner Beans, 
an( i dryness at the roots invariably 
, b l Q0Ina to fall without being fertilised. 
aat6 a J°? g the rowa a good mulching of 
abv^vHnVin^ ?, nd / r f qU€nt makings of water, Jiber- 
any syringing the foliage every evening so Ionu as 
the drought continues. h B 9 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

. °* bowling-green (Miss Maynard).— There 

tLm flx / d 8ize f° r "bowling-greens, as we have seen 
various sizes, from 60 yards square to 
so vfr. 4 8 8quare \ lbe general size would be from 
4 ® 45 ya £ ds aquare - out all depends 

arn ° Unt °* Bfound you have, as tiie size of 
the green may vary with individual taste. 


PHOTOGRAPH3 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to interest our roadors 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and individual beauty of flower, 
tree, or - plant. We shall give a 
Prime of a Guinea tor the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prime. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless , 


SHORT REPRESS. 


TJ he b ?? k you refer t0 18 the best one we 
know on the subject.- Miss Maynard.-Verj few 

n£K r 15**Ji ant$ ^ are 8U . ,tab,e f °r a position in com- 
Dlete shade, and your best plan would be to devote 
niiri>1, a collection of hardy Ferns, inter- 
mmgling with the same such as Narcissi. Chiono- 
d °; x . as * Sc, !l A8 ^ an J ** her buIbs tbi,t flow er in the 

spring.- R. C.-Much regret that, after exhaustive 

riSSKSi’ f. re unahle to supply the information 
required. In the case of a canary, the lens of the 
eye is so small that, even if an operator could be 
round, the undertaking would be a most delicate one 
and very risky to the patient. We would suggest vou 
write to the author of the book you refer to, care 
of the publishers, if you still think of proceeding 

further in the matter.- Clifton.- Kindly say 

whether your trees are in the open or against a wail. 
If against a wall, see article ou “ Summer pruning ” 
in our issue of July 22nd, page 42C. The leaves of 
the Victoria Plum have been attacked by silver-leaf. 

See note.- Dell.— See reply to “ M. G., Nortli 

Devon, in our issue of July 8th, page 398, re “Rose- 

u-{?' P ' c -~ li y° u do not want the 

seeds, then by all means cut the seed-pods off, as 
the ripening of the seeds tends to weaken the plant. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name* of plants.— A. Mead.—The common Hen¬ 
bane (Hyoscyamus niger).- Robert Greening.- 

Sedum Ewersi.- St. G.—l, Ligustrum sinense; 2, 

Dipiopappus chrysophyllus; 8, Spiraea flagelliformis; 

4, Spira?a ariiefolia; 5, Polygonum capitatum.- 

Dell.— Struthioptcris germanicn.- A. Donovan.— 1, 

SpLrcea aritefolia; 2. Azara microphylla.- Anxious.— 

Specimen insufficient.-ft. Brotcn.—1, Spiraea arire- 

folia; 2, Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); 8, See 

next issue.- Mrs. Drew.—l, Next week’s issue; 

2, Specimen insufficient; 3, Dipiopappus ehryso- 

phyllus; 4. Campanula glomerata dahurica.- 

//. B. L. M .—Flowers had all fallen to pieces. 

Name of fruit.— A. Nottingham .—Raspberry 
Superlative. J 

Winter protection.—1 shall be obliged If you 
could kindly advise me as to the best method of pro¬ 
tecting herbaceous plants in winter. In my garden, 
unfortunately, hardly anything is hardy. I do not 
like ashes—they are unsightly and tiresome to clear 
aw-ay entirely in spring. Cocoa-fibre refuse and leaves 
both get very sodden In wet weather, and also 
harbour slugs. 1 once saw it advised to use an in¬ 
verted pot for small plants, but would not this tend 
to force the plant-like Rhubarb? Spruce-boughs 
seem to give so little protection. I was once advised 


Horticultural trades and the Land Union. 

Dieeatiefaction among horticulturist* has 
been growing for some time past with regard 
to the additional burdens thrown upon the 
trade by recent legislation. It is now 
realised that undeveloped land duty on the 
difference between the agricultural value and 
the hypothetical value of the land, for build¬ 
ing or for the purpose of any other trade, 
although levied at one halfpenny in the £ on 
such difference in the capital value, repre¬ 
sents in effect a tax of nearly la. in the £ on 
rental value. The feeling of uneasiness has 
been greatly intensified by the sympathetic 
reception given recently by the Prime 
Minister ana the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to a petition signed by 172 members of Par¬ 
liament, urging that increased taxation 
should be thrown upon land values to the ex¬ 
tent of many millions a year. The matter 
has now culminated in the formation of a 
special committee of those interested in hor¬ 
ticulture, with a view to securing redress 
and resisting further impositions. The list 
of members comprises such well-known names 
as G. Bunyard, W. Bull, R. Cobley, H. E. 
Honnor, Geo. Monro, R. Piperj C. E. Pear¬ 
son, S. Pickering, T. A. Rivers, J. Rochford, 
W. B. Rendall, E. Sherwood, H. J. Veitch, 
J. G. Veitch, N. Sherwood, H. Morgan 
Veitch, A. Watkins, W. Poupart, Wm. 
Sams, B. Hurst, J. Sweet, H. O. Larsen, E. 
Rochford, R. W. Wallace, and W. R. Pen¬ 
nell. Arrangements have been completed by 
this committee securing the assistance of the 
Land Union, with its organisation of 140 
branches throughout the country. Those 
anxious to support the committee by contri¬ 
buting to the campaign fund, or by offering 
their personal assistance as speakers or can¬ 
vassers, should communicate with the Secre¬ 
tary, Horticultural Advisory Committee, 
Land Union, St. Stephen’s House, Westmin¬ 
ster, London. 


YOU OILY WISH ME SIDE OF YOU! FACE, 

•o to speak, when you limit the display of bulbs in your 
garden to the spring months. Don’t you think it a bit rough 
on the old year to let him die out loaded with nothing but 
withered leaves ? 

“ Symbolical and appropriate ! M What of that? Symbolism 
can be carried too far. “Let the dead, etc.,’’is a good 
maxim. • Cheer the living”—that’s sense. But perhaps 
jou don't know the grand array of autumn and winter- 
flowering bulbs? Possibly you have never seen the “Meadow 
Saffrons ” rising in all their splendour through a covering of 
fallen leaves, or the autumn-flowering Crocuses. Snowdrops, 
and Snowflakes making gay laughter in the fitful gleams of 
winter sunshine? Wheiher you know them or not, it ia 
pretty certain you would enjoy reading Bees' little Booklet 
about them. Nicely printed, well illustrated, it tells yott 
all about the best of them. 

Better than that, it tells you How, When, and Where the* 
can be procured at prices which will enable you to buy freely. 

Send for this Booklet, whether you have any idea of buy¬ 
ing or not. It will cost you a Jd. stamp, but it is worth 
much more, and may save you pounds. 

Write a post-oard now-and post it before you •leap. 
Bees Ltd.. 175b, Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Rheum Alexandras. — Planted in the 
autumn of 1909, this began to flower towards 
the end of last May. Few plants have gitfen 
me more pleasure. It ia so utterly unlike 
anything else, and lasts for a very long time. 
It is in good, rich soil, never very dry, on 
the north side of tall Rhododendrons.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Coed-Dcrw, Beltws-y- 
Coed. 

Codonop8le Bulleyl. — This desirable 
.plant, unfortunately, had a sunstroke just 
as the flowers were opening. Messrs. Bees, 
Limited, inform me it does well in full sun¬ 
shine, as the photograph they have kindly 
eent me shows. I hope another year to try 
it on the shady side of high rocks. C. ovata 
lasts in this way for many weeks. In full 
sunshine it is soon over.—E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed-Derw, Bctlws-y-Coed. 

Blg-bud In Blaok Currant-bushes.— Is 
this ©till as prevalent as a few years since? 
I do not see so many affected bushes as 
previously. I had a splendid lot of bushes 
that I did not wish to destroy, and when the 
pest first appeared in my garden I care¬ 
fully hand-picked every enlarged bud and 
burnt them. This year the bushes are quite 
free, after three years’ treatment, witli an 
abundant crop on healthy-looking bushes.— 
South Saxon. 

The Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Sali- 
caria).—It is but seldom that one sees the 
native Lythrum at its best in gardens, even 
the fine variety called L. Salicaria super¬ 
bum, and one has to go to nature to observe 
how to employ it aright. I had a lesson in 
this the otner day when I saw L. Salicara 
in a marshy place by the side of a lake, 
growing thinly among a plentiful growth of 
Reeds. There were not too many plants of 
the Lythrum together, and the effect they 
produced among the Reeds was exceedingly 
pleasing.—Ess. 

Alpine Laburnum.— I am glad to see 
“W.” endorsing praise of the so-called 
Scotch Laburnum. It is surprising bow few 
people, even among those who take pains 
about decorative {Hanting, know about it. 
Besides its other merits, it possesses that of 
prolonging the Laburnum season, for it 
comes into flower fully three weeks later 
than Laburnum vulgare. It comes as 
quickly from seed as the other species, and 
has a superior tree habit.— Herbert Max¬ 
well. 

Viola sylvestris alba.— A charming little 
white-flowered Violet is that called V. 
sylvestris alba, not at all common in 
gardens, and when found but seldom* known 
* by name. It is a neat, free-flowering plant, 
which in its season looks very dainty with 
its good-sized, pure-white flowers showing 
well among and above the neat, dark-green 
leaves. It came to me many years ago from 
the garden of the late Rev. C. Wolley Dod, 
at Edge Hall, Malpas, but exists now, .1 be- 
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lieve, in several gardens, such as that of 
Mr. E. A. Bowles, at Myddelton House, 
where these Viola species are great 
favourites. V. sylvestris alba does not seem 
to be difficult as regards either soil or posi¬ 
tion, and thrives with me quite happily in 
sun or shade.— S. Arnott. 

Plagianthus Lyalli. —This pretty New 
Zealand shrub, mentioned in Gardening 
Illustrated, July 22nd, page 424, was given 
an award of merit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 18ih, 
cut sprays being contributed by Mr. C. J. 
Lucas, of Horsham. The “Dictionary of 
Gardening” gives the date of its introduc¬ 
tion as 1871, which shows that, contrary to 
the opinion held by many, the awards of the 
Royal Horticultural Society are not limited 
to novelities.—X. 


R088 Jersey Beauty. — On September 
3rd, 1898, you gave an account in your paper 
of my little ganlen. I have now the pleasure 
of sending a picture of a Rose-tree* Jersey 
Beauty, supplied a few years ago as a small 
weeping standard. It has, however, grown 
so luxuriantly that it occupies much room, 
and the Brier on which it is budded cannot 
be seen. It runs about on the ground, and 
where it rests takes root. I have already 
secured six excellent portions from it, and 
others are now ready. When you allow that 
London now extends north of this part 
(practically) to Enfield, I think you will ad¬ 
mit it is quite an uncommon specimen. It 
at all times an object of beauty, the 
foliage being so glossy.—W. T. Johnson. 
[Many thanks. We regret that the photo¬ 
graph was much too dark for reproduction. 


The Oswego Tea or Bee Balm (Monarda 
didyxna) is a lovely and very useful plant in 
the garden. It is one of the plants that 
bees seem to prefer to all others. To get 
the plant in its best form, however, it re¬ 
quires a bog or moist deep soil, as then it 
will often grow 3 feet and 4 feet high, and 
produce an abundance of its bright-red 
flower-heads. It may be increased readily 
by division of the roots in autumn as*soon 
as the leaves turn yellow. It is a native of 
North America and quite hardy in this 
country. In a suburban garden I have now 
in full bloom some very fine groups of th’s. 
To see it at its best I find it is necessary to 
be • very liberal with the watering-pot—in 
fact, during the recent dry spell I have given 
the plants a good soaking every evening.— 


Calluna vulgaris Foxl,— A quaint liitie 
variety of the common Ling or Heath 
(Calluna vulgaris) is that named Foxi. It 
makes a close-growing plant, only 4 inches 
or so high, almost hedgehog-like in its form 
when left to grow into some size, but of a 
dark green. In autumn it is sparsely 
furnished with small flowers of the charac¬ 
teristic form and colour of the ordinary 
Calluna vulgaris. For the rock garden it 
is really a charming little thing, while 


there are few places where it cannot be 
grown. Although supposed to be a peat- 
lover, it is indifferent to its absence, and 
can be cultivated in loam. Nor do I think 
that it has such an objection to the pres¬ 
ence of a little lime as some believe. 
Quaint, yet pretty, this* variety of our native 
Heath deserves tne consideration of the in¬ 
creasing number of admirers of such beauti¬ 
ful plants.—S. Arnott. 

Bolling Potatoes.— I have just been 
laughing, with my ‘excellent Swiss cook, 
over ‘‘A. D.’s ” advice, page 436, to peel 
Potatoes and boil them quickly. The 
following is our Irish method:—Wash your 
Potatoes thoroughly, and put them in a 
saucepan in their jackets, half fill your pot 
with cold water, and cover close, having 
added a spoonful of salt. Boil slowly, and 
when they just burst their skins pour off 
the water, dust with salt, and draw your 
pot to the side of the range for a few 
minutes to dry before serving. Potatoes 
boiled in this way in sea-water (the addi¬ 
tion of salt being then unnecessary) are 
specially excellent. I fear that the English 
palate that applauds Mint (the coarsest 
flavour in the kitchen garden) boiled with 
Peas, the most delicate of vegetable flavours, 
may miss the subtle difference in the taste 
of “A. D.’s ” dish of Potatoes and mine.— 
H. E. K. 

Misuse Of the Yew. —The other day I saw 
a garden that had been laid out in an open 
| field adjoining a pretty house. My hostess 
took me to see tne newly-designed garden. 
Across half the field, which was about 
10 acres of well-mown Grass, a long Yew 
hedge had been planted thus^^^^^ r It 
was shown me with pride that was quite 
touching in its simplicity. I asked what the 
purpose of this was, right out in the middle 
of the garden in embryo. I was told the 
idea was to make the open space more 
nooky and private. The wretched little 
trees were planted close together, awaiting 
the day when they would bo .big enough to 
be chopped into a needless wall. I asked 
whose idea it was to make a wriggling Yew 
hedge in the middle of a garden without 
relation to anything. She said it was Mr. 
So and So’s, a very clever architect, and a 
man of great taste. And there I left it.— 
8 . S. 

The 8oarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea}. 
—This handsome Cape bulbous plant will 
now be showing its spikes under cool'green¬ 
house treatment. Where there exists a good 
stock of blooming bulbs, a portion should be 
kept as cool as possible* so as to prolong 
the season of flowering. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible to have too many of this fine decora¬ 
tive plant in an ordinary way, and when 
careful attention is paid to its culture the 
reward will be manifested in a good crop of 
flower-spikes during August and September. 
No potting should be attempted now unless 
the plants are radically wrong at the roots. 
Excess of water must also be guarded 
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against, particularly in the case of any 
young plants which have not their pots well 
filled with roots. Offsets at times become 
detached of themselves from the old bulb; 
these may then be removed with a little t-rop 
of roots without disturbing the larger and 
flowering bulb.—H. 

Canna Frau E. Kraoht.— In the fine collec¬ 
tion of flowering Cannas shown at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 18th, by Messrs. Veitch, vrae the above- 
named variety, which was given an award 
of merit. The flowers of this are large, and 
the segments broad, while the colour is of a 
very peculiar shade of salmon-rose. Though 
the colour is uncommon, it is much less 
attractive than in* many of the others. Of the 
other varieties in the collection, shown very 
fine, were Hesperide, golden-orange; Gcek- 
war of Baroda, rich yellow', with large crim¬ 
son spots; King Humbert, orange-red ; and 
William Sanders, rosy-crimson. Even 
though they are now well known, it is ques¬ 
tionable if the merits of these Cannas for 
the decoration of the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory during the latter ]$art of the 
summer and in early autumn are sufficiently 
recognised 

Artemisia arbusoula.— Very few people 
appear to know this little shrub, which is 
thoroughly hardy. It can either be kept 
well cut back to form close bushes or 
allowed to grow and to form a little tree¬ 
like shrub. Like other Artemisias or Worm¬ 
woods, this one has no brilliant beauty <o 
commend it. Its value lies in its beautifully 
divided, silver-grey, aromatic foliage. Its 
flowers are in close spikes, and are in them¬ 
selves of little or no importance, because 
of their greenish-white colouring, but the 
whole plant lends a feature of attraction to 
the part of the rock garden it occupies. I 
grow it on a high, exposed part of the rock 
garden in very poor and hard soil. It was 
removed from another garden to tins up¬ 
wards of six years ago, and it has formed 
here a nice specimen some 4 feet high when 
in flower. Its appearance justifies tne nam® 
of " arbuscula,” as. it has a bare, gnarled- 
looking stem, with short, spreading branches 
above.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Spiraea oanescens is one of the choicest 
among the multitude of shrubby Spiraeas we 
have in gardens, and I would always include 
it among the beet fifty hardy shrubs. No 
doubt, many know it under one of ite several 
synonyms, for in the nurseries it is known 
as cuneifolia, ruscifolia, flagelliformis, serra- 
tifolia, vaccinifolia, nutans, nepalensis, and 
various other names, w'hich all stand for this 
beautiful Nepaulese Spiraea. It can always 
be identified among other species by its 
growth, which is spreading; the long, whip¬ 
like slender shoots which droop gracefully 
on all sides of a fully-grown bush ; by its 
small, round, pale - green leaves and 
numerous flat clusters of white flowers that 
appear thickly all along the young shoots. 
It flowers about this season, remains in 
beauty for a considerable time, and is most 
useful for cutting from. Like the rest of 
the shrubby Spiraeas, it must be planted in 
good, deep, moist soil in order to produce 
perfect bushes, and being such an elegant 
shrub it looks well as an isolated mass on a 
lawn.—T. 

Pterostyrax hispldum.— This is now in¬ 
cluded in the genus Halesia, to one member 
of which, the Snowdrop-tree of the United 
States (H. tetraptera), the individual blooms, 
though much smaller, bear a considerable 
resemblance. It was, however, first distri¬ 
buted under the generic name of Ptero¬ 
styrax, by which it is far more generally 
known than by that of Halesia. Ptero¬ 
styrax liispidum forms a bold, free-growing 
shrub, plentifully furnished with large, 
oblong-shaped leaves, each 8 inches or 
9 inches long and half as much broad. The 
pure white blossoms are borne in many- 
flowered racemes towards the end of June, 
or sometimes later, at which time a speci¬ 
men of it is remarkably attractive. Unless 
in the more favoured districts, it is not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to pass through an unusually 
severe winter without injury, but it is even 
(hen a capital wall shrub, as it grows 


quickly, while the protection afforded by a 
wall assists in the development of its hand¬ 
some foliage. It is a native of Japan, and 
though grown in this country for some years 
is by no means generally know'n.—T. 

Syring peklnensis, var. pendula.— Spe¬ 
cimens of this rather rare Syringa may be 
noted in the Lilac collection near the tem¬ 
perate-house at Kew, where, during the early 
part of July, they formed attractive objects. 
S. pekinensis differs to a great extent from 
the ordinary garden Lilac, and so far as 
foliage is concerned, looks more like a Privet. 
The ovate leaves are 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, or sometimes more on vigorous plants, 
while the flowers are cream-coloured^ small, 
and borne in large panicles. Unfortunately, 
the buds appear early in spring, and are 
sometimes injured by late spring frosts. This 
may account for the comparative scarcity of 
the tree, for it can only be depended on to 
.give satisfactory results now and then, ex¬ 
cept in places where late frosts are not ex¬ 
perienced. In its home in the mountains of 
Northern China it grows into a moderately- 
sized tree, but under cultivation it is inclined 
to assume a bueh-like habit. The variety 
pendula is distinguished by its pendulous 
branches, but there does not appear to be 
any great difference between it and the type. 
— D. 

Cornua macrophylla.— There can be no 
difficulty in distinguishing this, for it differs 
from other kinds in its tree-like habit, large 
foliage, and handsome heads of flowers. It 
is an Asiatic plant, being met with from 
Northern India to Japan. Although not 
common in English gardens, it is by no 
means a new introduction, and here' and 
there good specimens are met with. In its 
native country it makes a moderately-sized 
tree, whilst in the South of England it will 
probably grow from 20 feet to 25 feet high 
or perhaps more. Its more or less oval 
leaves are each 5 inches or 6 inches lung 
and 3 inches wide, dark green above and 
silvery beneath. The cream-coloured flowers 
are borne in large, flat heads during July, 
and they provide an effective display when at 
their best. To succeed with this species, it 
is necessary to have good loamy soil, and to 
keep the leading shoots clear and the side 
branches shortened in for a few years in 
order to encourage height growth. It is 
essentially a garden plant, and ought only 
to be planted in places where it can he given 
a little attention now and then, for if weeds 
or Grass are allowed to grow about the base 
of the stem permanently it will not give 
satisfactory results.—D. 

The cracking of Pear fruit.— Since the 
benefits from spraying trees with solutions to 
destroy fungi have become well understood, 
there is little heard of the destruction of the 
fruit of the Pear by the cracking of its fruit, 
which was a common complaint in former 
times. There w’ere two varieties of Pears 
that suffered badly from a fungus which de¬ 
stroyed their fruit, the Flemish Beauty and 
Doyen n6 d’Ete, both kinds among the best 
of Pears when the fruit could be had in per¬ 
fection. The fungus attacked the skin of the 
fruit, hardening it so that it could not ex¬ 
pand, and as tne fruit increased in size it 
uad to crack in places, the skin being dead. 
In localities where the benefits of sprayings 
are unknown, there are still cases of the 
cracking of these Pears. Such localities 
must be few in these days of almost universal 
knowledge of all that relates to the benefits 
of spraying. One or tw r o sprayings with one 
of the many fungicides now in general use 
would protect such fruit, as well as the 
foliage of all liable to injury. Spraying 
should commence as soon as the leaves ex¬ 
pand in spring, and be given again later on, 
when the fruit forms; and even a third time 
—say, about July, when the fruit is of good 
size. There would be no fruit cracking then. 
— Florists' Exchange. 

8plraa discolor. —Among summer-flower¬ 
ing Spiraeas this strong-growing species from 
North-west America forms a conspicuous ob¬ 
ject, for it blossoms freely in July, a time 
when good flowering shrubs are scarce. 
Though frequently met with as a bush 7 feet 
or 8 feet high, it often grows much taller, 


and when planted among other tall-growing 
shrubs in a shrubbery, it may be expected to 
attain a height of 15 feet or 18 feet. In the 
open ground it forms a well-balanced bush 
8 feet or 10 feet through, and during the 
flowering period blossoms are to be found on 
every part. The cream-coloured flowers are 
borne in large heads, which, by reason of 
the semi-pendant habit of the branches, 
assume a pendulous appearance. They are 
at their best in July, and last in good condi¬ 
tion for several weeks. S. discolor is quite 
hardy, thriving in any good garden soil, and 
requiring no other attention than the occa¬ 
sional removal of some of the older branches 
to make room for young shoots. It is an ex¬ 
cellent shrub for the wild garden, where the 
ground may be expected to keep moderately 
moist, while it also makes a good subject for 
a large informal group in the pleasuTe- 
grounds. Cuttings inserted in sandy soil in 
July will root in a few weeks’ time. A dwarf 
variety, known under the name of dumosa, is 
of less value than the type.—D. 

A new Chinese Conifer (Fokien!& 

| Hodginsi).—Forty to fifty years ago the in¬ 
troduction of a new Conifer would have 
created quite a furore, but this interesting 
member of the family aroused but little 
attention at the meeting of the Royal Hort - 
cultural Society on July 18th, when an award 
of merit was given it. It was first discovered 
in 1908 by Captain Hodgins, * of the as. 
Haitching, and was introduced by Captain 
Clinton-Baker, of Bayfordbury. It has been 
described as occupying a position botanically 
between Cupressus and Libocedrus. In the 
young plants shown it certainly bore a 
marked resemblance to the Chinese Libo¬ 
cedrus macrolepis, for which Messrs. Veiteli 
were awarded a first-class certificate in 1902. 
This Fokienia is said to be rare in its native 
country—the province of Fokien, in the dis¬ 
trict of Yung-fu, in Eastern China. The 
specimens shown at the Horticultural Hall 
were contributed by Miss Wyburn (who is, I 
believe, a sister of the original discoverer), 
of Hadley Manor, Barnet. It is questionable 
if this Fokienia will, generally speaking, 

E rove to be hardy in this country, but, like 
libocedrus macrolepis, it will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be suitable only for especially-favoured 
districts or for the conservatory. In a state 
of nature, Fokienia Hodginsi is said to attain 
the dimensions of a tree 40 feet in height.— 
X. 

Tamarlx pentandra.— This handsome, 
summer-flowering Tamarisk is known under 
a variety of names, for it was first distri¬ 
buted under the erroneous name of T. hispida 
var. aestivalis. It was then renamed T. 
Pallasi var. rosea, whilst the name which is 
said to be the correct one by botanists is 
T. pentandra, which heads this note. The 
number of names causes considerable con¬ 
fusion, hence the desirability of giving all 
here, in order that people may not order the 
same plant under several different names. 
T. pentandra is, perhaps, the most decora¬ 
tive plant in the genus, for it has a lengthy 
flowering period, and blooms very freely. 
As a rule, it is grown as a bush 3 feet to 
4 feet high. UndeT this condition annual 
growths 3 feet long are formed, and the 
pretty, rose-oolourea flowers appear from 
side branches of the upper three quarters of 
the length, as well as from the ends of the 
shoots. In this way the whole branch forms 
a large inflorescence. When planted in 
loamy soil, growth is vigorous, and the plant 
would probably attain a considerable height 
were it not for the fact that the best results 
are obtained by cutting the branches hard 
back each spring in order to obtain really 
good summer shoots. The branches, re¬ 
moved in February, make excellent cuttings. 
These, cut to a" length of 9 inches or 
. 10 inches, and inserted out-of-doors in a 
similar manner to cuttings of Currants or 
Gooseberries, root during the following 
summer, and are ready for nursery planting 
by autumn.—D. 


Notes Of the Week.— The Editor will he 
gratejtU to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty cr interest 
of the day . 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ROBINIA KELSEYI. 

This new species of Robinia was discovered 
in America about ten years ago, and about 
two years later it was sent to England. A 
short notice of the species was given by 
John F. Cowell, in the “ Encyclopaedia of 
American Horticulture,” page 1,538, in 1902. 
This notice says: “ R. Kelseyi is a new 
species, discovered and introduced in 1901 
by Harlan P. Kelsey. The bark much re¬ 
sembles that of R. Pseud-acacia, and the 
plant is sparingly pubescent. It is a com¬ 
pact shrub, of distinct habit.” The plant 
has been described in the “Florists’ Ex¬ 
change ” under the name of R. Boyntoni, by 
Mr. John Dunbar. (See note below.) Hfs 
excuse for the fresh name is that the name 
of R. Kelseyi was given provisionally. 
There does not, however, appear to be any 
reason for Kelseyi being dropped in favoix 


the common Robinia. So far, in English 
gardens it has failed to reproduce the com¬ 
pact habit ascribed to it in the reference 
previously quoted. D. 

-Robinia Boyntoni was discovered a few 

years since in “the mountains of North 
Carolina. It was distributed provisionally 
under the name of Robinia Kelseyi, and it 
is known under this latter name in some 
i gardens and nurseries at the present time. 

I do not know’ how far south or west of 
| North Carolina it extends in a wild state. 
Robinia Boyntoni docs not seem to produce 
fertile seeds here—at least, I have not suc¬ 
ceeded in getting them to germinate. Estab- 
j lished plants, however, sucker freely, and 
| it can be propagated readily in this way. 
It is perfectly hardy at Rochester, N.Y., aiid 
with its showy blossoms it is a very desirable 
1 garden shrub, and much more compact in 
i habit than the shrubby Robinia hispida, 
which differs from it in its very hispid 


common Hawthorns referred to by you as 
growing in the hedgerows are not favour¬ 
ably situated, so far as growth is concerned, 
and, consequently, they flower profusely, 
but do not grow strongly.] 

Shrubs not blooming.-I should like to know 
why my shrub of Lonicera fragrantissima never 
flowers. I have had it a dozen years at least. It is 
planted in a border facing 6outh, and is perfectly 
healthy in its foliage, but has never attempted to 
flower. Clematis montana. too, has very few flowers, 
though a large plant covering a wall facing south, 
where it has been some twenty years. The same 
may be said of Chimonanthus-healtby in foliage, but 
not flowering.—R aven. 

[Both Lonicera fragrantissima and Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans flower in a far more satis¬ 
factory manner when trained to a south 
wall than as open bushes, not because they 
cannot resist the winter’s frost, but because 
on a wall the wood is more thoroughly 
ripened, a very important item as regards 
the production of blossoms. If your Chimo- 
nanthua is trained to a wall (for your letter 
leaves it in doubt), it may have formed a lot 



Robinia Kelsegt. Young plant, 3 gears, soil cool and stiff, flowers purplish-roti. 


of Boyntoni, as the former was evidently 
the first name given, and the species has 
become fairly well known under that name. 
The accompanying illustrations give a good 
idea of the habit of the species as seen in 
English gardens when growing naturally. It 
is, however, possible to get it to assume the 
habd of a small tree by keeping the leading 
shoot tied up and the side branches cut back 
for a few years. The flowers are of the 
same delicate rose colour which is found in 
the blossoms of R. hispida, but the flowers 
are scarcely so large. After the blooms have 
fallen, reddish-purple pods appear, which 
are covered with stiff bristles. Fertile seeds 
appear to be rare, though it is quite prob¬ 
able that some will mature during a favour¬ 
able season. In 1908 R. Kelseyi was figured 
in the ‘Botanical Magazine,” t. 8,213, the 
picture being prepared from a specimen 
which blossomed at Kew. This particular 
plant was received from Mr. Kelsey, of 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., in 1903, and since 
that time a number of young specimens have 
bee D obtained by grafting it ou to roots of 
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branchlets and branches, lighter rose 
coloured flowers, and leaflets obovate t< 
oval.— John Dunbar, in Florists’ Exchange 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

red Haw thorn.-I have a standard tree 
i on ? e ye?” ago. which lias made goo< 
funv t Snf b nnHi t *i! as t - m fault: , The blossom is noi 

S n f re 13 so , mach new grbwth that il 

is quite lost in the new foliage, and is, therefore 
absoiutely ineffective. Is it the variety, or whit 
tt ’ c , r l e a «y other variety that has not this 
°y? r H? es secm to do better, also the 
wh,te Thorn of the hedgerows, which, oi 
op U S?**? 8 y °v U k , now * is a n,aes of white, with little 
F f C°BRvr 6b00ta Protruding when at their best.- 

[The peculiarity noticed in the case of 
your double red Hawthorn is not charac¬ 
teristic of the variety, but must be sought 
for locally. We are inclined to think that 
the tree is growing so strongly that the exu¬ 
berance of sap causes it to start away w’ith 
unusual vigour as soon as spring comes 
round. This might be checked by root-prun¬ 
ing, and this, we think, would “be the way 
to overcome the difficulty. Many of the 


of breast-wood, which is very detrimental to 
the plant flowering. This should be cut away 
and the main branches encouraged to spread, 

| in order that they may get all the light and 
I sun possible. Clematis montana usually 
flowers so freely that we cannot understand 
your large plant failing to do so, and can only 
suggest that it may possibly be growing in 
too rampant a manner. After 6uch an un¬ 
precedented amount of sunshine as we have 
experienced this summer, it should, how¬ 
ever, bloom well next spring.] 

Pruning Deutzla.—I would feel obliged if you 
I would kindly instruct me, in an early number of the 
, paper, as to the beet way of pruning a large Deutzia, 
wb cb lias been planted nine years, and has grown 
tall and healthy, but flowers scantily. The jobbing 
gardener can give no help.—S t. Leonards. 

[From the fact of your Deutzia having 
grown tall, we conclude it is either Deutzia 
crenata or its double-flowered variety. This 
blooms, as a rule, about midsummer, and any 
pruning necessary should be done as soon as 
the flowering season is pnst. You should, 
therefore, set to work without delay, and 
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your better plan will doubtless be to thin 
out any old and exhausted wood towards the 
centre of the plant and shorten back any of 
the very long shoots to the required height.] 

Veronica Traversl.— This is a prominent feature 
in many suburban gardens, and is flowering very 
freely. It is planted occasionally in close proximity 
to Jvscalloniu macrantha, and as the two are con¬ 
temporary in flowering, the effect is very pleasing. 
1 have noticed some plants close on 6 feet in hciglrt 
and nearly as much through, the only drawback 
being that they are inclined to be bare at the 
bottom. Thie is the result of mistaken kindness in 
the curly stages of growth, the desire to get a big 
plant too quickly, and failing to notice that tin. 
upward growth is gained at the expense of growth 
below. This is a pity, as, with care and attention, 
this Veronica forms a dense floral screen, just the 
kind of plant fitted for small gardens, whore it it 
desirable to have something at once beautiful anu 
effective to shut off one part from another. Planters 
should note the advisability of slight annual prun 
ing, judiciously performed, until the plants are close 
on tho height required, also an annual mulching ol 
short manure to encourage quick growth.—15. B. 8. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

I have ripened these off after flowering, and 
endeavoured to turn them to account the 
second season, but in this I have not suc¬ 
ceeded, the bulbs oftentimes refusing to 
make a leaf. In obtaining a fresh supply, my 
advice is to order early; even if not required 
for extra early flowering, it is better to get 
the bulbs in good time. A better selection 
can thus be oftentimes bad than if a late 
order is given. Further, I do not think it 
can possibly be good for the bulbs when ex¬ 
posed in the shop or store for some consider¬ 
able time; this, in my opinion, must have a 
weakening tendency, especially if the place is 
in any way either extra dry or warm. For 
very early use they may be potted up either 
at the end of July or the first week in 
August; these will then prove useful early 
in October, a supply during that month being 
found of considerable service when early 
frosts have cut off the greater portion of the 
hardier flowers, and that before any great 
number of Chrysanthemums i6 in bloom. To 
give a good supply through December to 
Christmas and onwards through January, the 
bulbs should be potted up from a month to 
six weeks later. When specially required for 
later use, I would prefer to keep them cool 
rather than defer the potting beyond the last 
week in September. They ought by that 
time to be on the move for the roots to get 
in advance of the top growth. I do not con¬ 
sider the Roman Hyacinth to be at all par¬ 
ticular as to soil. It will do well in that 
w hich has been used for Melons if some leaf- 
mould and sand be added. For my own part, 
I prefer to keep the soil rather on the light 
side than otherwise. In a general way, five 
bulbs placed in a 6-inch pot will make a 
good show ; if they be of extra size, the same 
number, or six in a pot one size larger, would 
be better. Three bulbs could be put into a 
44-inch pot for using in particular ways, as 
for standing in small vases when in flower. 
In potting, I like to be able just to see the 
top of the bulb appearing above the soil. 

The after treatment which I have found to 
be the best is to stand all the pots closely 
together in a cold-pit or frame ; then give 
one watering, and, after that has dried off a 
little, to cover the bulbs with Cocoa-fibre to a 
depth of about 3 inches (less will suffice, more 
is not needed). A position facing the sun is 
better than shade, the warmth being benefi¬ 
cial in promoting an early growth both to 
roots and tops. As soon as it is seen by a 
pushing up of the fibre that top growth is 
advnncing, or probably by some even show¬ 
ing through it, the fibre should be taken off 
to at least level with the top of the pots. It 
is an advantage in some instances to leave a 
surface dressing of the fibre, particularly if 
the pots have to stand in a position where 
more watering than usual has to be seen to. 
That purt of the stock which for a while re¬ 
mains in the frame or pit will not want much 
water when there is a surface dressing of 
fibre. I consider this a much better style of 
covering than resorting to the time-honoured 
practice of covering w ith ashes. ' At the best 
of times the use of ashes is a questionable 
practice j injury is, in my opinion, often done 
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to bulbs in general by the use of ashes. This 
would not occur, probably, if nothing else 
were mixed with the ashes, but it often hap¬ 
pens that the ash-bin is made the receptacle 
of other things of questionable character, 
oftentimes being the place for finally dispos¬ 
ing of chemical compounds and other noxious 
ingredients. Ashes can, I know’, be had 
from the stoke-holes, but these lie close and 
heavy, with a suspicion of the presence of sul¬ 
phur in a small degree. In every possible 
case I w'ould have my bulbs of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, etc., in & frame, rather than 
have them fully exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, but in the case of all early- 
flowering ones, it is, I think, a decided gain, 
from a cultural point of view, to give them 
the protection of a frame. H. 


GROWING CINERARIAS. 

(Reply to “M. S.”) 

Seed may be so.wji any time in February or 
March in pans of light, loamy soil, in which 
leaf-mould and sand are mixed, and the 
young seedlings should be pricked off when 
ready. They ought not to be kept in the 
leed-pans any longer than is necessary. In 
giving them their first shift, another pan or 
box answers just as well as small thumb- 
pots, into which they are sometimes shifted, 
as, when the latter are used, special care 
needs to be exercised, otherwise there is a 
fear lest they dry up. This, however, may be 
obviated by adopting the simple method of 
standing the pots on a tray or box contain- 
ng Cocoa-fibre. The second removal should 
not be delayed too long, and it is well to 
ahift them on to a larger pot before waiting 
for them to show’ evident signs of need for a 
removal by a change of foliage; yellowish 
leaves invariably denote that the plants have 
used lip the nutriment in the soil and are 
searching for more. This should be avoided, 
and steady growth aimed at. In the matter 
of temperature it should also be borne in 
mind that great heat and a stuffy atmosphere 
are two points that ought to be guarded 
against; indeed, it is better to err on the 
side of coolness rather than attempt to force 
them or make up for any delay. Plants 
should be removed to a cold-frame in June, 
and it is essential that the position of the 
frame be such as will admit of shade readi¬ 
ng the plants. While in this structure great 
care ought to be exercised lest they become 
dry, as this, if permitted frequently, is apt 
to bring about thrips, which is one of the 
svorst enemies one has to contend with, and 
here, again, it is w’ell to resort to some ar¬ 
rangement. To conserve moisture, Cocoa- 
fibre, tan, or fine ashes will be helpful, and 
tend to keep the roots cool. Syringing the 
plants, too, is very beneficial, and when each 
is given its proper proportion of room it will 
develop into a good-sized specimen, espe¬ 
cially if 6-inch or 8-inch pots are used. When 
they have become well established in the 
large pots, weak liquid-manure-water, after 
the ordinary watering has taken place, may 
be given with advantage. The time for trans¬ 
ferring the Cinerarias to the greenhouse will 
depend somewhat on the state of the weather, 
but towards the end of September or early in 
October provision should be made for them 
in the house. Here they should have full 
advantage of air on fiifS days, and be kept 
away from overhanging shelves and drip. A 
span-roofed house, light and airy, is the best 
place for them, and with little heat one may 
bring plants on gradually, and have fine 
panicles of bloom. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aaoleplas cur&ssavica.— Could you give me the 
habit and culture of a plant named Asclepias curas- 
eavica? I have had some young plants given me, 
but the man who gave them does not know’ the habit. 
They are supposed to bloom In the winter. They 
have already twice showed for bloom and been 
stopped.—M. W. G. Crofton. 

[This is a pretty flowering plant, though 
a troublesome weed in some parts of the 
tropics, and one whose seeds float in the air 
like those of the Dandelion. It will grow 
and flower well in a greenhouse during the 
summer, but it must have a somewhat warmer 
structure during the winter, though it might 
survive in the greenhouse if kept rather ary 


at the roots. There are several hardy spe¬ 
cies, the best being A. tuberosa, which bears 
bright orange-coloured blossoms.] 

The Belladonna Lily in pots.—I see In the 
number of July 15th the reply to my que&tlon about 
the cultivation of the Belladonna Lily, but your reply 
does not really supply the information I want, which 
Is: When 1 ehould repot my Lilies, which 1 grow 
under glaes? 1 do not want to grow them in the 
open. They are now in their dormant state, and I 
want to know' when they should throw up flowering 
stems and be repotted.— Lover of Flowers. 

[The Belladonna Lily, whether planted out- 
of-doors or in pots, naturally passes the sum¬ 
mer in a dormant state, throws up its flower- 
spikes in early autumn, and after that the 
leaves make their appearance. They con¬ 
tinue to develop during the winter and early 
spring, After which they die down, and the 
bulbs go to rest. During the resting period 
they should be kept almost dry, and in a spot 
well exposed to the sun. Then, about the 
middle of August, they may be given a little 
more water, in order to encourage the flower- 
spikes, which should then soon make their 
appearance. If repotting is needed, it 
should be carried out directly the flowers are 
over, and before the leaves have made much 
headway. At the same time annual repot¬ 
ting is, in the case of the Belladonna Lily, by 
no means necessary—indeed, the less the 
roots are disturbed, provided they are in a 
good condition, 60 much the better, for, like 
the Nerines (also South African bulbs), they 
will do well for some years without repotting. 
Owing to this, when repotting takes pl&cf, 
the soil should be of a lasting nature, mainly 
made up of good yellow loam, lightened by 
a little sand and well-decayed manure. 
During the growing season an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure will be beneficial.] 

©rowing Hedychturns.— How should Hedycbium 
Gardnerianum be treated to induce flowering this 
year? It has put up one strong shoot, 8 feet, and 
within the la^t month two seconclary shoots, 19 Inches, 
the other 6 inches. It is in 9-inch pot. Would it be 
well to remove small shoots? The house does not 
fall below 40 degs. How should the plant be treated 
in winter? I know nothing of ite culture.—E. A. G. 

[Hcdychiums do best when planted out, 
and, to ehsure flowering when grown in pots, 
they must be divided from time to time be¬ 
fore they get too much crowded, otherwise 
they do not make growth strong enough for 
flowering. They may be potted or planted 
out in rich loam, with leaf-mould and manure 
added, and, when growing freely, they must 
have abundance of water. They should be 
kept cool and dry during the winter. When 
rested during the winter, the plants flower 
better than when kept in heat throughout 
the year.] 

Pomegranates In tubs.— I have come into 
possession of some large old plants of these in tubs, 
and am not clear as to how to treat" them. Will you 
kindly get me some advice?—G. T. 

[I have four large Pomegranates in tubs. 
My treatment is as follows: As soon ns con¬ 
venient after receipt from the Continent, I 
like to retub them. It is now, of course, too 
lato, and I would leave the retubbing until 
the spring. Do it before growth commences, 
as you may find it expedient to slightly re¬ 
duce the balls in the process. As to soil, I 
prefer a good turfy loam with a calcareous 
tendency rather than any richer soil. I usually 
add old mortar rubble, well pounded, to make 
up for any deficiency of lime. I make it a 
point to pot (or, rather, tub) very firmly. 
For all plants that are to remain in the tubs 
for years firm 'potting is most essential. My 
largest plants have been in their present tubs 
some ten years, never having been reduced. 
The object is to secure an enduring rather 
than a luxuriant, sappy growth. To flower 
them well, they must be starved into sub¬ 
mission. Mine are now in this condition 
and are this year flowering better than evei 
before. When once in shape, do not prune 
at all. The Pomegranate flowers, as a rule, 
on the terminals.—J. H.] 

Annuals for greenhouse.— What annuals could 
be sown for making an early display next spring in 
a greenhouse from which frost is excluded? 1 have 
seen nice specimens of Schlzanthus so grown. I have, 
tints far, only attempted Mignonette, which has Iteen 
a success, lienee 1 wish to venture further, llints 
as to treatment will be gratefully followed.—SOUTH 
Saxon. 

[There are several annuals likely to suit 
your purpose, and the following should all 
prove satisfactory: Brownllia elata, Coreop¬ 
sis, Candytuft, Clnrkia elegans, Erysimum 
Peroffskianum, Godetias of sorts, Linam 
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graudiflorum, Mignonette, Nemesias of sorts, 
Neraophila insiguis, Phacelia campanularia, 
Rhodanthes of sorts, Scliizanthus in variety, 
Statice Suworowi, Stocks, Sweet Peas, 
and Viscaria cardinalis. Beside these, some 
of the ornamental Grasses are very pretty, 
especially Agrostis nebulosa, Agrostis pul- 
chella, and Briza maxima. Of these different 
subjects, the stronger kinds, 6uch as the 
Clarkias, Godetias, Schizanthus, Stocks, and 
Sweet Peas, may be grown three in a G-inch 
pot, either sown in the pot and thinned out 
to that number, or put first into small pots 
and afterwards shifted into the flowering 
ones. The smaller-growing kinds may be 
sown in the pots in which they are to flower, 
and be thinned out to the required number. 
Throughout the winter the plants should have 
a free circulation of air when the outdoor at¬ 
mosphere allows it, and as the flowers are 
on the point of developing an occasional 
stimulant will be helpful.] 

Achimenes. —Although recognised as a 
stove plant, and more often than not grown 


The Agapanthus is frequently a much- 
abused plant, being allowed oftentimes to 
stand over from season to season without 
fresh potting. Thus in time the pots are fre¬ 
quently cradted asunder by the growing force 
imparted to the roots. When this occurs it 
is impossible to keep this 6emi-aquatic in a 
good condition, weakly growth resulting 
through an insufficient supply of water, with 
flower-spikes not so fine as they should be. 

I In all cases where the pots are known to be 
crammed with roots, or where, perchance, 

I they are broken, it is a good plan to 6tand 
all such in pans which will hold water. This 
will greatly assist the plants, particularly 
| where a good crop of flower-spikes is now 
showing; these, too, will be prolonged by 
generous treatment of this kind, as well as 
I being much finer than when starved and suf¬ 
fering from want of water. A position out- 
of-doors will suit the Agapanthus very well. 
Too much shade is not desirable, otherwise 
l both foliage and flower-spikes will be unduly 
drawm. If required under glass when coming 


Flowering shoot of Robin ia Kelseyi. (See page iGlJ 


in heat, Achimenes make useful additions to 
the list of greenhouse and conservatory sub¬ 
jects from now onwards till the middle or 
end of September. In fact, I consider this 
is the season when their particular utility 
is more apparent. Grown on earlier in 
warmth, and. gradually hardened off to a 
cooler course of treatment, by the time they 
commence to flower their beauties are con¬ 
siderably prolonged, while the growth they 
make is much shorter-jointed than under 
stove culture. Under the cooler course, with 
a free circulation of air, to avoid injury from 
any excess of atmospheric moisture, the 
flowers will last much longer in good condi¬ 
tion, and the colour in many instances be 
far brighter. In growing these plants, I have 
found weak guano-water to be as good a 
stimulant as can be employed. As the flowers 
fade they ought to be carefully removed, and 
if tlirips attack the lower leaves these 6liould 
also be taken off. If, however, the plants 
are plentifully supplied with water, there 
will not be much fear of any seriouB attack 
of this plant pest.—J. 


I into flow’er, it is an easy matter to remove 
them to the desired 6pot; they will thus 
keep better than if exposed to either rains or 
much sunshine when in full bloom. If not 
likely to be wanted, another good method is 
to plunge the plants to the rim, in which 
manner they w T ill not be so likely to suffer 
from the effects of drought. 

Bouvardias.— We now have the large 
white variety, B. Humboldti corymbiflora, 
flowering well. This beautiful Bouvardia re¬ 
quires rather different treatment from the 
other sorts. In the first place, it is essentially 
a summer flowering 6ort, and plants frequently 
stopped and treated with the others for win¬ 
ter flowering will generally fail to bloom 
satisfactorily. If plants are grown on vigo¬ 
rously, they will commence to bloom early in 
the summer, and continue until quite late in 
the autumn. Last season we were cutting 
from the same plants for fully four months, 
viz., from June to October. After the ter¬ 
minal trusses are cut, the side shoots come 
on and flower, and as these are cut, those 
below keep up a succession. Of course, the 


side shoots do not produce such large trusses 
as the terminal ones, but still they are very 
useful. To keep up a succession, the plants 
must have rather large pots, and good, rich, 
loamy compost, the rougher and more porous 
the better. After the pots are well filled with 
roots, manure may be used, beginning with 
weak doses, and ' gradually increasing the 
strength. We have 6een this fine Bouvardia 
flower well when planted out in the open 
during the summer, but the flowers, being 
easily damaged by wet or wind, it is better to 
have it under glass. It must be grown almost 
entirely without shade, and plenty of ventila- 
| tion given. Even late in the autumn, when a 
I little artificial heat is necessary, the house 
should not be kept close, or spindly growth 
I and no bloom will be the result. 

Campanulas as basket plants.— It lias 
! often occurred to me that these beautiful 
plants are not cultivated to the extent they 
deserve. One or two varieties are often seen 
in some localities in cottage windows trailing 
over and below the pot in which they are 
growing; these, when suspended, are 
very beautiful while in flower. My 
experience in the cultivation of these 
Harebells in pots has led me to the 
conclusion that damp is their chief 
enemy, and especially so in the winter. 
At one time I had to supply a quan¬ 
tity of these and similar plants for 
growing on brackets in the conserva¬ 
tory, and for the lower ones I found 
the dwarf Campanulas to be parti¬ 
cularly useful. In the growing season, 
and until nearly in flower, these 
plants were kept on shelves in a cool 
greenhouse, with plenty of light, and 
only moderately supplied with water 
until the pots were well filled with 
roots. After the flowering period, a 
little rest is essential either in a cold- 
frame or out-of-doors; then, as soon 
us growth recommences, propagation, 
if needful, may be proceeded with by 
division, or, if not, the old stools 
should be repotted after removing 
sufficent of the old soil to allow for a 
fair quantity of fresh. This soil 
should be composed of good loam, with 
the addition of old mortar-vubbish, 
•leaf-mould, and sand. The potting 
should be done firmly, and a little 
extra attention given the plants until 
they are agnin on the move. When 
winter sets in it is safest to keep them 
where just excluded from the frost, 
and to avoid also a damp place as 
much as possible. Thus treated, they 
make most useful plants, and are sure 
to be admired when in flower. In¬ 
sects are rarely troublesome to them ; 
green-fly may attack the young 6hoots 
at times, but I never remember it to 
have given any trouble. One point 
that ought to he noted is to avoid the 
use of sticks entirely if possible, as no 
training can in any way equal the 
natural growth of these beautiful 
plants.—J. 

Begonia Triomphe de Lorraine.— 

In the autumn of 1898 M. Lemoine, of 
I Nancy, distributed four varieties of Begonia, 

1 semperflorens with double blossoms. Others 
follow'ed from the same source, but ns indoor 
plants they did not to any extent take the 
public fancy. Some, however, have been 
used for summer bedding, one of the best 
for that purpose being iriomphe de Lor¬ 
raine, a fairly upright-growing variety, the 
foliage of which, under the influence of the 
summer 6un, becomes of an intense bronzy- 
crimson colour, while the double carmine- 
coloured flowers, with golden stamens, are 
borne very freely. It is certainly a very 
striking Begonia, which, during the present 
6 unny season, has acquired a depth of colour¬ 
ing totally wanting when the summer is dull 
and wet. The Begonias ot this section can 
be readily propagated from cuttings, whilo 
the dwarf kinds, with single bloBsoras, which 
are so much used, are for the most part in¬ 
creased by seed.—X. * 

Camellia-leaves curling (C. L.).—Perhaps the 
plants are dry at the root«. Examine them, and. if 
so, place each plant in a tub of water for a time, 
so os to thoroughly aonk the soil. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 


CULTURAL NOTES. 

To grow Chrysanthemums well, they require 
plenty of room. Crowding is often a cause 
of indifferent blooms, a large number of 
plants being allowed to stand almost close 
together even when more space is available. 
I have noted euch look well in the bulk; that 
is, the leaves become large and very green, 
but they are wanting in texture, and the 
stems produced are likewise soft. Wood 
like this is not the kind to produce solid, well- 
formed flowers. It must be firm and well- 
ripened ; then, if it be not over-large, good 
results will follow. Chrysanthemum-plants 
in single rows around the sides of walks are 
usually in a suitable spot, especially if this be 
not shaded unduly by trees, and if they are 
stood about a foot apart; all other thingB 
being attended to, we should expect satisfac¬ 
tory growth. Crowding, however, is most 
noticeable when a plot of ground is given up 
to their summer culture. I would here in¬ 
sist upon the space of 5 feet to 6 feet be¬ 
tween each row, *and quite 18 inches from 
pot to pot in the rows. There is then ample 
room, not only to get among the plants for 
the necessary work, but air and light may 

f >ass freely about the leaves, and the growth 
becomes firm as it advances. The pots may 
be stood on boards. This is usually done to 
prevent the roots from wandering in the 
earth through the drainage-hole, and thus 
causing a check when removed. One need 
not go to this trouble if the pots be turned 
occasionally throughout the summer, and a 
bottom of ashes is cooler. Tie the central 
stems of the plants to sticks before they get 
long. 

Tail-grown plants are still, I fear, one of 
the drawbacks of growing large blooms of 
Chrysanthemums, and no system of topping 
generally will make them more dwarf only at 
the expense of the blossom. I have more 
than once noted improvement in this direc¬ 
tion, but some of the newer varieties are as 
ungainly in growth as the older sorts, dis¬ 
carded, perhaps, because of this habit. 

Watering plants in pots requires more care 
than many appear to think, and a great num¬ 
ber of Chrysanthemums suffer in this respect. 
I feel certain giving too much moisture at the 
roots rather than not enough is often the 
cause of unhealthy plants. This over-water¬ 
ing is very likely to occur at the present time, 
just after the plants are placed in the flower¬ 
ing-pots. I am a firm believer in keeping the 
soil on the dry side, at least until the same 
is completely filled with roots. Watering 
Chrysanthemums is considered quite a daily 
item—that is to say, a supply is given almost 
regardless of the weather. Now, it occurs to 
me that during dull, sunless days, unless the 
wind is drying, there is enough moisture in 
the atmosphere to prevent the leaves from 
flagging; and at such times the roots are 
more likely to be moving in partially dry 
earth than in that in a soddened state. I 
would rather sprinkle the leaves than pour 
water on the roots during sunless weather. I 
should then expect to find roots coming to 
the surface for moisture. During bright 
sunshine the danger of over-watering exists 
in a far less degree, and flagging of the 
leaves is then avoided. But not even then is 
it wise to water every plant at the same time. 
Go over the collection in the morning, and 
deal with those quite dry at the roots. Then 
again at mid-day and in the evening take 
another round among the plants. The well- 
known practice of tapping the pots is a good 
one. A ringing sound usually indicates dry¬ 
ness at the root. But if a doubt exists, lift a 
pot, and its comparative weight will provide 
. a very good sign of the condition of the earth. 
A cultural error to be avoided is not giving 
enough water at a time to thoroughly soak 
the whole ball of earth. Mere top moisture 
will not do; the bottom must be soaked as 
well. Then the mistake of applying manures 
too early is not uncommon. Stimulants are 
not necessary at the time roots have ample 
fresh earth to run in. To give fertilisers 
then is a sure means of either unhealthy or 
soft growth. When stimulants may be given 


depends upon the time the plants are potted 
and the size of the pots used. If the plants 
are growing freely and the foliage healthy, 
we may be sure proper food is being supplied 
in abundance. When the pots are well filled 
with roots the leaves quickly put on a starved 
look, and then is the time to begin feeding. 
Towards the end of July is usually a very 
good time. H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON SINGLE 
STEMS. 

I nAVE started to grow Chrysanthemums on the 
single stem, and would like to know how 1 am to pro¬ 
cure the best blooms. I have read several articles 
on the Chrysanthemum, but I do not understand 
about the taking of the bud on the single bloorn 
system. I now have some very fine plants, and have 
kept ail the laterals that have broken pinched off, 
except the two at the top of the plant. Shall I leave 
them or rub them off?—A n Amateur. 

[The cause of the first natural break is the 
formation of a flower-bud in the point of 
growth, and during its formation growth is 
temporarily checked. In a few days lateral 
growths will burst from each node or eye 
-below and next to the bud in the point of the 
shoot. These grow very quickly, and need 
prompt action in their removal or retention. 
When these lateral growths are 2 inches long 
it should be determined how many blooms 
each plant is to carry. The general rule 
among leading cultivators is to allow every 
plant to develop three flowers, so that the 
same number of branches is required, as one 
flower only is allowed upon each branch. 
Where the finest exhibition flowers are in re¬ 
quest, three is a safe number to retain. The 
difference in the time each plant makes its 
natural break is governed by the variety, 
some being earlier than others, and at 
various heights. As a rule, from the early 
part of May to the middle of June is the time 
when most sorts make their first natural 
break. The bud is rubbed out as soon as 
seen, three of the most promising shoots— 
those nearest the top—allowed to grow', and 
all the others pinched off; thus the whole 
energy of the plant is concentrated in those 
selected. These in time produce another 
bud in the point of growth, and from these 
buds the blooms in many cases are developed, 
according to the variety and the time the 
flowers are required. The bud just named is 
called among growers the crown bud; many 
of these will form early in August, others at 
the end of the month, and some not until the 
first part of September. . Late-flowering 
sorts, for instance, will develop their flowers 
from the early part to the middle of Novem¬ 
ber if the crown buds show at the time 
named. Early-flowering varieties in the in¬ 
curved section would be much too early 
should they form buds at the time first 
named. In this case the bud must be re¬ 
moved, and all subsequent growths except 
the leading one; this in time will form 
another bud, which is called the “terminal,” 
and is far the best for obtaining perfect 
blooms, especially in the southern counties. 
At all times during the growth of the plants 
surplus shoots are sure to be formed at some 
part or other of the plant; these must bo 
promptly removed, as they are useless, and 
only tend to rob the plant of energies that 
ought to be concentrated in the selected 
growths. Some persons allow these super¬ 
fluous shoots to extend 6 inches or more be¬ 
fore removing them; this is a mistake; cut 
them off once.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Early single-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

—The taste for single flowers is increasing, 
and perhaps in no other direction do we see 
evidences of this more than in single 
Chrysanthemums. Looking over a nursery¬ 
man’s stock the other day intended for mar¬ 
ket, I came across varieties that were greatly 
in demand, judging by the number grown. 
We have nowadays, as is w’ell known, 
in Chrysanthemums, many delightful varie¬ 
ties, which are not grown with any idea 
of producing large blooms, but for the purpose 
of yielding quantities of bloom fit for cutting 
in September and October. Surely the time 
ie coming when the singles will be just as 
often met with as is the case with euch old 


varieties as Ryecroft Glory, Goacher’s Crim¬ 
son, Rabbie Burns, Market White, and scores 
of others. The light and graoeful singles, in 
the opinion of some people, are even more 
beautiful for table decoration.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

ORCHID8. 

LYCASTE CRUENTA. 

Could you tell me the name of tho enclosed Orchid 
blooms. Its treatment, the best time for repotting, 
and how often it should be done? A few hints on the 
treatment I should be grateful for.—H. BROAnLET. 

[This is the name of your Orchid. It is an 
old species, having been discovered by Mr. 
G. Ure-Skinner in Guatemala in 1841. A 
few plants of it have also been found growing 
on the eastern Cordillera of Columbia. The 
plant has a resemblance to L. aromatica, 
from which it is chiefly distinguished, by its 
larger scentless flowers and the different 
shape of the labellum. The flowers are each 
about 2 inches across the lateral sepals, and 
are of a bright yellow, with a basal red 
blotch. Potting is best done as soon as the 
new growths have advanced a few inches, 
and new roots are seen pushing out at their 
base. It is not a good plan, nor is it neces¬ 
sary, to repot the plant annually, as, if the 
compost keeps sweet and firm, and there is 
sufficient space for the proper extension of 
the new growths, the plant will do well in the 
same pot for several years if carefully at¬ 
tended to; but on the other hand, if the 
plant becomes sickly by having little or no 
root, it is an advantage to turn it out of the 
old soil, and repot it into as small a recep¬ 
tacle as possible, and afterwards, with care¬ 
ful watering, good results may generally be 
attained. The best materials for the plant 
to grow in are three parts of Osmunda-fibre, 
the remainder being equal parts of fibrous 
loam and Sphagnum Moss, adding sufficient 
small crocks to make the whole porous. Cut 
the Osmunda and Sphagnum Moss up mode¬ 
rately fine, as both will mix better with the ., 
other materials than if used in a coarse state. 
Use clean, well-dried pots, filling them to 
about half their depth with crocks, over 
which place a thin layer of rough Sphagnum 
Moss, so as to make the drainage as perfect 
as possible, which is a very important matter 
towards success with all Orchids of this sec¬ 
tion. Pt\t the plant moderately firmly, and 
keep the base of the pseudo-bulbs on a level 
with the rim of the pot, and the surface of' 
the compost just below it, 60 as to make 
watering easy. Although water-loving plants, 
great care is necessary not to over-water, 
especially after being repotted, or the young 

§ rowths are prone to rot like those of the 
eciduous Calanthes, and disease in the bulbs 
ensue. 

When growing and rooting freely, Lycastes 
require just as much water at the root as 
the cool Odontoglossums. When the new 
growths are fully made up, the plant should 
be kept somewhat drier at the root, but on 
no account should the bulbs be allowed to 
shrivel from want of water. The little check 
which they will receive from having lees 
water on tiie completion of growth will cause 
the plant to send up all the flowers together, 
instead of two or three at a time. During 
the summer Lycaste cruenta grows well on 
a comparatively dry ehelf in the Odontoglos- 
sum or cool-house, but in winter, when the 
temperature of this house falls below 50 degs., 
an intermediate temperature is more suitable. 
When growing, give the plant a light position 
near the roof-glass, but during winter keep it 
lower down upon the stage. The foliage is 
frequently attacked by a 6mall species of red- 
spider, which feeds upon the under-sides of 
the leaves. The remedy for this is to care¬ 
fully sponge them periodically with some 
weak insecticide.] 
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ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 


ALYSSUM SPINOSUM ROSEUM. 

All lovers of hardy plants who are ac¬ 
quainted with the bushy, grey-leaved tufts of 
the typical A. spinosum, when, at 1 foot high, 
it virtually envelops itself with the closely-set 
trusses of pure white flowers, will not need to 
be told of the beauty and charm of a variety 
whose chief claim to notice is that the flowers 
are coloured a dainty pink. It is not a plant 
that strikes one as effective yards aw r ay, but 
at close quarters, like many another dainty 
alpine, its charms appear to increase, and 
you return to it again and again. How 
pretty the pink shade may be will to 6ome ex¬ 
tent depend not a little upon the position, and 
for 6uch things a fairly 6unny place is the 
best. How free-flowering the plant is when 
established is 60 plainly shown in the picture 
accompanying this that comment would be 
superfluous. We noted pretty tufts of the 
plant in flower at the recent Temple Show in 
the group from Messrs. Ware, Feltham. The 
plant is best raised from seeds and cuttings, 


garden at Floraire. What can one say about 
the marvellous white form of this Campanula, 
which comes from the highest rocks of the 
Monte Vizo? It is a pure white big bell, of the 
best size and colour, quite new in gardens. A 
bed of Iris cri6tata and cristata alba is to be 
mentioned as extrj\ good. There are still two 
cases of albinism, which are wonderful, at 
Six Hills Nursery—I mean the white Daphne 
Cneorum (pure white), found in the Jura 
range, and the very fine Gentiana verna 
called chionodoxa. All these white flowers 
are grown here well, and are perfectly 
healthy. The very rare Pentstemon Men- 
ziesi Douglasi is a little gem, with its deli¬ 
cate pink flowers and very dwarf habit. This 
plant is said to be very rare. The Saxifrages 
of the Kabschia “group are particularly w T eil 
grown, and I was surprised to see how the 
propagator of Mr. Elliott divided all the 
dense tufts of Saxifrages and Androsaces, and 
made as many plants as they had subdivi¬ 
sions. Placed in cold-frames under glass, 
they all grew, so that the collection of Saxi¬ 
frages here is a very complete one. I am 
certain that under English climate the cul¬ 
ture of such delicate plants as Androsace 


shire, and in the midlands of England, but 
with small success. From my experience, I 
am inclined to the opinion that both soil 
and climate have much to do with its 
success—when I say climate, I mean 
the moisture that suits it as well as the 
I temperature. I should imagine that the rain- 
fall at Craven Nursery must be more than 
that at Forres, but some soils require more 
I moisture than others. It is the medium in 
| both which 6uita the Aquilegia glandulosa 
which we should try to find out. This 
1 charming plant deserves' to be experimented 
1 on by some of our best florists.—P. B., 
Coventry. 

A note from Switzerland.— I think this 
district contains nearly all the alpine flora, 
we find fresh treasures every day, and shail 
hope to bring some plants home. I send 
with this a supply of seed of Anemone 
vernalis. It is just ripe, and should 
germinate freely, if sown in a box or pan 
and kept damp and shaded, I should think 
you would get plenty of plants. Yesterday, 
July 16th, we came across some acres of 
Anemone alpina and sulphurea, with 
Lilium croceum in full bloom amongst the 



Alyssum spinosum roseum in Sir F. Crisp's garden at Friar Park. 


and will grow well in old mortar and light, 
loamy 6oils. E. II. J. 


THE SIX HILLS NURSERY. 

Ip you come from London to Stevenage, you 
see, to the right, just before the station, 6ix 
little hills—we would call them mole-hills in 
Switzerland—which are said to be of Danish 
origin. Just behind them, sleeping at their 
foot, is the new little alpine nursery of Mr. 
Elliott. I was there lately (in May), and 
found it extremely interesting. Of course, 
there are not in it any big alpine gardens or 
rockeries, but the beds of alpines, and par¬ 
ticularly the frames for the increasing of 
them, are marvellously adapted and richly 
furnished. 

Everyone knows that Mr. Elliott went to 
the Antipodes in order to collect the beauti¬ 
ful Oxalis enneaphylla. He exhibited large 
quantities of it at the flower shows. But I 
saw there many other things worthy of men¬ 
tion. Campanula pU6illa Miss Willmolt is 
quite new, and was extra beautiful at Six 
Hills when I was there. The flower is extra 
large, and of a soft, shining, silvery-blue. 
Just beside it was a lot of Morisia hypogma, 
brought from Sardinia by Mr. Elliott, and an 
immense bed of Campanula Allloni grnndi- 
flora, which I never nad so big in my own 
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: helvetica, glacialis, pubescens, Saxifraga 
diapensioides. Ferdinand-Coburg, Frederici- 
Augusti, tyrolina, squarrosa, Tombeanensis, 
Vandeili, valdensis, is quite possible if 
the plants are well raised as seedlings or 
cuttings. Here, at Floraire, I prefer to sow 
them, but it is a very long process, and I 
quite agree with Mr. Elliott’s propagator 
that, if possible (there must be some good 
conditions for this), it is easier, better, and 
quicker to propagate these delicate plants by 
I cuttings. It is very rare to see in English 
collections the true Saxifraga valdensis. 
i This plant, w’hich I found twenty years ago 
in the Col de la Croix, above the Vaudois 
| valleys of Piedmont, is not at all the dwarf 
! form of Saxifraga cochlearis, which is gene- 
, rally grown os valdensis. It really belongs 
to the Kabschia group, has the habit of a big 
; S. coesia, and the flowers (six to ten) in a 
small corymb with glandular stems. 

Floraire, near Geneva. H. CobrevoN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aquilegia glandulosa.— With reference to 
i Mr. S. Arnott’s note in your issue of July 
22nd, I may say that I have seen this charm- 
| ing Columbine grown to perfection at Forres. 
I have tried it in Inverness-shire, in Rose- 


Anemones. It was really a glorious sight, 
and we have a noble nosegay of the flowers 
on our dining table. I fear the seed will not 
ripen before we leave. The woods are full 
of Linnsea, and one high valley on the 
Bernina that we visited last Thursday is 
crammed with beauty, slopes of Daphne 
6triata, very like D. Cneorum in full bloom, 
Androsaces, Linaria a’.pina, Edelweiss, 
alpine Poppies, Primula farinosa, and G n* 
tiana acaulis, verna, brachvphvlla, bavarica, 
and glacialis, all in full bloom. These are 

i 'ust a sample. We kept wishing you cou d 
>e with us, for it would delight your eyes to 
see this valley. We drove up the pass and 
then walked. We mean to go again before 
we leave and shall take a trowel with us! 
I shall probably send you some Linnoca and 
Daphne if we are in their neighbourhood 
again, but it will be only flowers, for the 
plants are not allowed through the post. I 
see you still enjoy hot sun. We could do 
with much more of it, and the evenings are 
very chilly, but then we are 5.900 feet above 
the sea. We are much struck with the 
beautv of Arnica montana, which abounds ; 
and the big Gentiana punctata is really a 
noble plant-. The three varieties of Acnn'te 
are everywhere, also Myosotis alpestrs, 
Sedums, and Sempervivums of sorts.—P. E. 
Wallis, Ptmtrenna , Engadine. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SWEET PEAS IN TABLE DECORATION. 
In your report of the National Sweet Pea 
Society’s recent exhibition, it is stated that 
nothing of a novel character was seen in re¬ 
lation to table decorations. That is quite 
correct, as is almost inevitable, for the 
simple reason that any distinct break-away 
from stereotyped table decoration with 
flowers would almost certainly be sat upon 
by judges wedded to ordinary forms of table 
dressing. I did urge the committee to clear 
out that useless and uninteresting class in 
favour of making the Burpee cup class a 
really decorative one. Certainly the cup 
class tables were enlarged, but there was not 
the least effort seen by competitors to intro¬ 
duce any art or special beauty in arrange¬ 
ment, hence they were very formal and disap¬ 
pointing. Until that class is made to present 
beauty in arrangement as well as quality in 
flowers, no advance will be evidenced. It is 
strange that the chief efforts to portray 
beauty in arrangement should be left to the 
trade growers in their honorary collections. 
The show owed very much to those arrange¬ 
ments, as, had they been of the ordinary flat 
or formal character, the show would have 
been monotonous indeed. With regard to 
the table decorations, if to be continued— 
and they are hardly worthy of being so—in 
any case there would be some hope of secur¬ 
ing novelty did the class require distinct 
effort to present such, quite irrespective of 
preconceived methods. It is certain, if the 
class be continued, there will be seen on each 
table the ever-present centre-piece or 
epergne, with its few attendant small glasses 
grouped about it, and the same varieties or 
shades of colour flowers repeated. One prize 
table had a bunch of flowers lifted up high 
above the rest on a slender stem, the bare 
stem being fully exposed, but it was the re¬ 
verse of being graceful or pleasing. Pos¬ 
sibly it was a case in which some new style 
of stand found favour. A really novel floral¬ 
decorated table would ignore all centre 
stands, and, indeed, all forms of scaffolding. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Window gardening.— It is not everyone 
who has a greenhouse or even a garden, but 
everyone wbo occupies a dwelling has that 
amount of convenience which will allow lum 
to grow plants of some kind to a consider¬ 
able degree of perfection. There is such 
variety among cultivated plants, they differ 
6 o greatly in their nature, and, consequently, 
requirements, that one is almost justified in 
asserting that there is no position where 
some kind of plant cannot be made to thrive. 
Some plants love shade, others revel in the 
fiercest rays of a summer sun; and this is 
true not only of plants remarkable for 
beauty of foliage, but also of such as delight 
by the brightness of their flowers. Let no 
one despair of attaining success in window 
gardening because of the supposed unfavour¬ 
able aspect of the windows, for whether they 
face north, south, east, or west, something 
can be found which will be quite at home in 
them. Where no flowering plant can be 
made to thrive a Fern will luxuriate, rejoic¬ 
ing in the very conditions so inimical to 
plants generally, and for the most arid and 
sunburnt place we can also find some suitable 
subject. It is certain, however, that those 
who have the greatest amount of light at 
command stand the best chance of succeed¬ 
ing, and while some, by reason of being ex¬ 
ceptionally favoured in this respect, will ex¬ 
perience comparatively little trouble in grow¬ 
ing and flowering their plants well, others 
will need to take much pains to obtain a like 
result. But the gratification experienced is 
generally in proportion to the labour and 
trouble bestowed, and the greater the diffi¬ 
culties to be encountered the richer will be 
the reward of ultimate success. 

Plants for dwelling-houses.—With the 
greatly-increased demand for plants suitable 
for use in dwellings that has come about in 
recent years, there has naturally been a run 
on fine-leaved kinds; for, although such as 


bear attractive flowers are not less prized 
than they used to be, the bloom of most 
things is of short duration when the plants 
are subjected to the dry and often gas-impreg¬ 
nated atmosphere of a living room. Elegant 
fine-leaved plants, such as Palme and 
Ferns, will no doubt always be appreciated 
as they deserve to be, but'in addition to this 
a certain amount of colour beyond that 
afforded by plants with green leaves is 
wanted, and this is secured by the use of 
those with variegated foliage—so far, at least, 
as to much reduce the number of the more 
fugitive flowering kinds required. Unfortu¬ 
nately, most of the plants with brightly- 
coloured leaves are species that require a 
considerable amount of artificial heat in order 
to grow well, and on that account they do 
not keep in good condition so long as the 
green-leaved forms. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FKIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Stocks dying off.— I enclose sample of Ten-week 
Stock which has done badly with me. I manured 
the ground heavily with stable-manure, put out the 
plants, which were very healthy, about June 1st. 
Three weeks ago, as the plants were coming into 
bloom, disease began to appear among them. A 
plant would suddenly droop and the leaves wither. 
Upon examination of the plant I find the root rotted 
and a small, white worm in it. I have lost fully one- 
fifth of my plants, and the bed now presents such a 
ragged appearance that I intend to pull the plants 
all up. It is with regard to the clearing of the 
bed from the disease that I write to you. Aly plan 
is to fork in freshly-slaked lime, and after a week or 
so plant in some Antirrhinums that I have just 
coming into bloom, but before doing so I shall wait 
to hear from you if (1) my plan is correct for the 
eradication of the disease, or, if not, what is the 
proper treatment? (2) If I can put out my Antir¬ 
rhinums without fear of loss from the fresh lime, on 
the one hand, or the lurking disease which played 
such havoc with the Stocks, on the other?—Q. 

[You do not send us the grub, but prob¬ 
ably it was that of the Cabbage-root-fly 
which has attacked your Stocks. The ur-'e 
of freshly-slaked lime would probably not 
be likely to injure the Antirrhinums planted 
& week after the application of the dressing; 
but, on the other hand, the grubs, if they 
are those of the fly mentioned, would not be 
likely to attack the Antirrhinums. Waler¬ 
ing the soil with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid has been found to kill the maggots of 
this fly.] 

Failure oi Fuchsias.—I have several clumps of 
hardy Fuchsias rooted into old masses of brickwork. 
They have been in the same place for more than 
forty years, are cut down late in the autumn, and 
covered with wood-ashes and old manure during the 
winter. They send up abundance of strong shoots, 
which flower freely, but the last two years they have 
failed, apparently, from some insect attacking the 
tops of the shoots, which stops the growth and pre¬ 
vents their flowering. See specimens. I shall be glad 
to know how I can prevent a further recurrence of 
this condition.—B. 8. 

[There is nothing about the specimens of 
Fuchsia sent to enable us to say what it is 
that is damaging them. -Search should be 
made at an earlier stage than this for any 
injurious insect, and if a sucking insect is 
found, as is probable if it be an insect damag¬ 
ing the plants at. all, use a nicotine wash; if 
a biting insect, use lead arsenate spray. The 
damage appears to ua, however, to be very 
similar to that brought about by cold weather 
at the time when rapid growth should be in 
progress. One sees similar things in Dahlias 
at times.] 

Scotch Fir Infested.— The trunk of a Scotch Fir, 
to a height of 15 feet or 16 feet, and a few of the 
branches are covered with the woolly substance, 
sample of bark enclosed, and numerous small grubs 
(three sent on the bark). Can you name the pest and 
suggest remedy?—J. W. Sill. 

[The white, fluffy insect on the bark of the 
Pine is Chermes corticalis, and is allied to 
the aphides and American blight insects, 
though distinct from them. It injures the 
trees by piercing with its beak through the 
tissues to the cambium and sucking the sap. 
Scrubbing or very forcible spraying with 
paraffin emulsion would be the best means 
to adopt in reducing its numbers.] 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated it now ready (price 3d., poet free 3$d ). The 
Binding Ctsefor the game volume is alto available (price 
1« 0d., by poet U. 9d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained, from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
the price cf the Index and Binding Caee ie 2#., poet ffee. 


FOOD IN FRANCE. 

We find an interesting article in Good 
Health on the habits of the French as re- 

f ards their food. The townspeople in 
'ranee may be becoming too much like our¬ 
selves as regards their meals, but the French 
farmers are fixed and^ right in their habits 
as regards food. The simplicity of their 
meals is a great lesson for us—that is to say, 
two good meals a day—a very early-break¬ 
fast* consisting merely of a cup of 
coffee or a basin of soup, an4 never 
served as our breakfast is, and the mid-day 
meal, or dejeuner, at about noon, which is 
the best meal of the day and the pleasantest. 
The only other meal is a light supper at half¬ 
past six. This means a great saving of time 
for servants and others when compared with 
the English way of four or five meals a day, 
which is the rule in some houses. After all, 
it is only going back to the old English habits 
and ways, when the dinner-hour was about 
midday. 

“The French are great bread-eaters, the 
baker’s bill being one of the most important 
items in the household expenses. Rye bread 
is very popular, especially in the country, 
where the families do their own baking. Al¬ 
though somewhat coarse, the bread is much 
more wholesome than our fine white flour 
bread. In Paris the bakers* are bound by 
strict laws to supply bread of good quality. 
They make their profit chiefly by selling 
‘ fancy * kinds, which, though good as re¬ 
gards substance, are not guaranteed as to 
weight. The ordinary variety of bread is 
baked in lone loaves, about os thick as one’s 
wrist and about two yards long. These 
loaves are sold always by weight, at the rate 
of four cents a pound—a practice which, if 
prevalent in America and extended to all 
foods, would operate to reduce the * high cost 
of living.* 

" Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of 
the French diet is the leading rdle played 
by vegetables, which are always served in 
much more generous portions than with us. 
The great abundance of vegetables on the 
market is one reason for the simplicity and 
the cheapness of the diet of the working 
classes. The vegetables in open market are 
always fresh, clean, and choice products. 
More care is also taken in their preparation 
and cooking; they are not served exclusively 
as trivial side-dishes, but are often treated 
with due dignity as separate courses, appe¬ 
tisers, and the like. An experience with 
French meals gives the average American a 
much heightened respect for vegetables and 
their culinary possibilities. Gautier shows 
that the amount of food (not including drink¬ 
ing water) consumed daily by the average 
Parisian is about four and one-half pounds. 
Only one-fifth of this quantity (not counting 
alcoholic drinks) consists of meat and other 
flesh foods, while bread, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables make up more than three-fourths of 
the day’s ration. The range of vegetables, as 
recorded by Gautier, is astonishingly wide; 
in this daily ration, he remarks, fresh vege¬ 
tables are represented for about a fifth part 
by Cabbages, a fifth by Carrots, Turnips, 
Radishes, etc.; the rest include Sorrel, 
Spinach, various salads, Onions, Celery, As¬ 
paragus, Mushrooms, Peas, Haricot Beans, 
etc. 

“ The dining habits of the average Parisian 
family are not essentially different from the 
customs of the provinces, although the menus 
are more varied. There are practically only 
two meals worthy of the name, the noon lun¬ 
cheon ( dtjeuner ) and the dinner (or supper). 
The housekeeping, therefore, practically re¬ 
duces itself to the two meals, dijeuner and 
dinner, the latter being the more important 
of the two. In fact, dinner is the most im¬ 
portant event of the day in the French house¬ 
hold, everything else being subservient to it. 
The French believe in taking plenty of time 
for their meals: to hurry through them 
would be an indignity not only to the stomach 
but to the meal itself and the culinary art. 
Even for the lesser meals enough time is 
allowed to find both health and pleasure in 
the eating. The busiest man takes his hour 
for his lunch, comfortably and without baste, 
enjoying bis repast to the utmost.” 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AN OLD SUSSEX COTTAGE. 

Just an old, tumbledown, Tudor cottage by 
the wayside, condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, used as a storehouse for coke 
and faggots, or sometimes to sleep the 
hoppers in out of the wet; such was the 
subject of the picture on this page when I 
found it and purchased the freehold, just 
two and a half years ago, for a very reason¬ 
able sum—in fact, less than £300 alto-' 
gether. Of course, money had to be spent 
on it with a lavish hand, but I saw the 
possibilities of the interior, with its 9-foot 
fireplace, oak beams, and pannelling; but 
the outside, with the chance of converting 
a wilderness of weeds and nettles into an 
old-world garden, that should be a credit 
to the dead-and-gone builders, was, perhaps, 
the main attraction. With the aid of some 
casual labour, I set to work to lay it out, 


not to dabble in gardening, and as an effort 
to mow the Grass on a Saturday afternoon, 
but as one would have to do in the colonies, 
beating down the opposition and remarks 
that are sure to occur, and your efforts will 
be repaid a hundredfold, and you will feel 
those cheery effects that only real hard 
manual labour can produce, to say nothing 
of passing the doctor with the knowledge 
that you are in possession of the best elixirs 
of health—in fact, far better than any he 
could prescribe, with all his knowledge and 
research. At some future time I hope to 
portray other little nooks of my week-end 
cottage, and I have still a further acre of 
virgin land to take up my spare energies in 
the distant future. Allan Francis. 

Killiccrankie Cottage , 

Groombridge, Stisscx. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. 

It is strange that so few make a practice of 
sowing hardy annuals in autumn. When 


i Those who may never have grown hardy 
annuals in this manner can scarcely form a 
true idea of their value, for even with the 
best of treatment spring-grown plants never 
rival in vigour and profusion of bloom those 
that have been occupied during a period of 
some six months in getting a firm gra6p of 
thd soil. There are few things in the way 
of a floral display prettier thay large, 
highly-developed specimens of Clarkia pul- 
I cliella, Collinsia bicolor, and such ns have a 
j like manner of growth ; or broad batches of 
Saponaria, Nemophila, or compact, healthy 
1 tufts of the bright cheerful-looking Leptosi- 
phons. At all times during the summer the 
display of bloom that such plants afford is 
grateful, but more especially is it welcome 
i when our gardens are not yet so full of 
colour as one might desire. About the 
middle of August choose a piece of ground 
in as sunny a situation as can be found. 
Turn it up roughly, and let it lie thus for a 
fortnight, and then it will have become 
! thoroughly sweetened, and in the best of 



A Sustex cottage and garden. 


carefully considering the setting of the j 
house, and growing little but the old-wor.d 
flowers, just jumbled up together in a mass 
of colour, w T ith a rough, stone border for 
the creepers to climb and spread their wav 
gently over the sides of the path. A rough j 
and yet strong pergola for some Rambler 
Roses, a little sundial Rose garden in ininia- | 
ture, and a small lawn complete the picture, 
which the good folks of the village have , 
been pleased to christen “The Flower 
House, perhaps one of the best of compli¬ 
ments the simple people around could have 
paid to my efforts. I should have men¬ 
tioned that I only visit my cottage at week 
ends and holidays, working myself like a 
veritable navvy to complete my little bower. 

And now, if I may, a hint to other town* 
dwellers in seeking rest or change of occu- j 
pation, which really amounts to the same 
thing. Find a suitable little spot (and there | 
arc many such in all parts of the country 
near and far), ond set about it with a will, 1 
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one considers how very hardy many of the 
finest kinds are and what a grand display 
they make long before the summer occu¬ 
pants of our gardens can present their true 
character, one may express surprise that this 
easy method is not general. Many object to 
the employment of annuals generally in the 
summer garden, urging that they creale a 
blank in the arrangements just when bare, 
floworless places are most to be dreaded. 
However this may be, it is certain that such 
an objection cannot hold good in the case of 
such kinds as may be sown in the autumn 
and brought safely through the winter in 
the open air. These, steadily gaining in 
vigour, w T ill have attained considerable 
dimensions by the time it is considered ad¬ 
visable or safe to commence sowdng in the 
open ground. They come, in fact, into full 
bloom just as the spring-grown plants begin 
to make earnest signs of growth, fulfil their 
mission, and may be replaced with summer 
blooming subjects before June is far gone. 


order for the reception of the seed. Sow in 
lines some 6 inches apart, and as soon as 
the young plants are well up thin them out 
to 3 inches or 4 inches apart, and give them 
a top-dressing of soot, which will keep slugs 
at bay, and will impart as much vigour of 
growitb as is desirable at this stage. In the 
enjoyment of a maximum of air and sun¬ 
shine these little plante will acquire a sturdy 
I development, and when later on removed to 
their permanent quarters, they will have 
gained so much in strength that they may 
I be relied upon to pass the winter safely. 

The earlier in September they are planted 
! the better, as then they get firm holcl of the 
soil by winter, and are not so likely to get 
thrown out by hard frosts. 

Patrinia gibbosa.— Patrinias are not 
very well known in gardens, and, so far as 
I can find, the species called P. gibbosa is 
one of those least met with. It is not so 
; attractive as some, yet in its senson it is 
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welcome with its good-sized, flattlsh 
racemes of small, yellow flowers. Were it 
erect it would reacli a foot or a little more 
in height, but it is naturally inclined to be 
pendent, so that it answers best for the rock 
arden, where I am cultivating it. It has 
een perfectly hardy with me for some seyen 
or eight years, and, while not in the first 
rank of'rock plants, is a welcome one in its 
season. Beginning to bloom in the early 
part of July with me, it lasts until well into 
August. The leaves have a singularly 
blistered appearance, whence, I understand, 
the name of gibbosa is applied to the plant. 
—S. Arnott. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Dby weather and its lessons. —We have 
had a long dry time, and I have been greatly 
concerned about many of my plants, espe¬ 
cially those which were set out in spring, 
and, therefore, not too well established 
before dry weather set in. This has been 
specially noticeable with bedding plants, 
but it is with the hardy plants that I wish 
to deal, as these have suffered as much as 
the tender subjects some of my friends culti¬ 
vate. Yet, upon the whole, I think I have 
had the best of it. Mv spring-planted hardy 
flowers, unhappy as they have looked, have 
not been a bit worse than the tender plants 
of my friends. I have lost the season with 
these things, but I have them still, and they 
will be good for another year, and, I hope, 
for many years to come. I saw in a friend’s 
garden a fine lot of Begonias planted out. 
They looked miserable—“Just like black 
soap,” I was told by my friend—that is to 
say, they had suffered so much that they 
were full of blackened and withered leaves, 
which, when the rain came, went soft and 
ugly. Of course, this was an extreme case, 
but there is a goodly number of extreme 
cases this year. Then I have learned the 
value of a good soil, well manured, and well 
dug. Plants in soil which was well manured, 
even though it was light, throve much better 
than those which were in unmanured or 
lightly-manured soil. That is a lesson worth 
noting, although it is, I suppose, only one 
needed by a beginner like myself, seeing 
that it is orthodox teaching. 

Watering plants.— Then I have come to 
the conclusion that watering frequently is 
a mistake. For one thing, it is a great 
labour; for another it takes a lot of time, 
it requires a vast quantity of water, and 
the toil is not properly rewarded by the 
results. I found it impossible to keep 
up the watering as I began it, and I then 
decided only to water the plants which were 
apparently in most need, and to give them a 
goodly soaking, rather than watering over 
the whole surface and wasting both water 
and time. When I saw a plant flagging 
badly I looked upon it as one showing a 
signal of distress, and I applied a good dose 
of water, leaving it alone again until it re¬ 
quired some more to keep it going. 

Depressions in a rock garden.— Here I 
find the value of a depression in a rock 
garden in which some of the moisture-loving 
lants can be placed. If it is well drained, 

see that the plants do not suffer in a wet 
season ; but if it is a dry one, the water can 
bo poured in, hardly a glassful will be 
wasted, and the flowers will be enormously 
benefited—much more so than if they we e 
on a sloping bank off which the water would 
run. I have, for example, been trying a 
few of the moisture-loving Primula spec : es, 
such as P. japonica, and in these hollows, 
which can be soaked with water without 
wasting it, they are quite fresh, while other* 
on slopes, which had frequent supplies o 1 
water also, have not looked nearly so well. 
I daresay this is what might have been ex 
pected, but it is just one of the points wt 
amateurs are sure to overlook. It is gener¬ 
ally the elementary principles which we 
ignore, and as a result we do not enjoy our 
gardens as we might do if wo Were satis¬ 
fied to begin with learning tho rudiments. I 
hope to make a few more depressions Tn my 
little rock garden, so as to suit the rather 
numerous plants which may be counted 
among tho thirsty subjects. 

Tns Chalcedonian Lily.—I have been 
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told that Lilium chalcedonicum is rather a 
troublesome one to establish, and on con¬ 
sulting a friend, in whose garden I saw and 
coveted it, I asked him about this point. 
His reply was: ‘‘I haven’t found it so; but 
I may as well inform you that authorities 
tell us that it is difficult to establish, and it 
is not wise to ignore the experience of 
others of wider knowledge than myself.” I 
ventured to take the risks, and bought three 
bulbs, a couple of years ago or so. I planted 
them in good loam and in a border of hardy 
plants, and they have grown and flowered 
with me twice, so that I am beginning to 
think I have been wise in not accepting the 
opinions of these recognised men of experi¬ 
ence. On telling this to my friend, he 
smiled, and said: ‘‘I’m very glad you are 
succeeding, but everyone has not Buch a 
happy experience as you ; and it doesn’t do 
to say, because you have succeeded, that 
these men are wrong. You are fortunate in 
that you can grow and flower it. This July I 
have been doing so, feeling happy when I 
look on this pretty Turk’s Cap Lily, with its 
sealing-wax-red flowers. 

Geranium grandiflorum.— The Cranes- 
bills or Geraniums are becoming greater 
favourites of mine, so I have become the 
possessor of a fine one called Geranium 
grandiflorum, which I was recommended by 
a nurseryman to buy. I am not now d s- 
posed to rue my purchase, seeing ,that it is 
to all appearance a good grower and that 
its blue flowers are very pleasing. But I 
fear my having made the acquaintance of 
two choice ones, called argenteum and 
cinereum, has rather lessened my chances of 
admiring G. grandiflorum, handsome though 
it is when in bloom. A critical friend told 
me that he thought that some of the forms 
of the one called Geranium pratense, which 
is a native, were just as good; but a com¬ 
parison of the two does not confirm his 
opinion, and I prefer grandiflorum, which 
is dwarfer and has larger ‘flowers, of quite 
as good a blue. I have been told that G. 
grandiflorum is variable, and so I may have 
got a better form than usual. I grow it in 
a dry border. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE TUFTED PANSIES—EFFECT OF 
DROUGHT. 

The summer of 1911 will long be remembered 
for its effect upon the Tufted Pansies. Dur¬ 
ing the last twenty years I cannot recall one 
in which the plants have suffered so much. 
It is hardly to be expected that the Tufted 
Pansies would thrive in weather so unusual, 
and, as these plants are more or less alpine in 
their character, it is easy to understand bow 
they must have suffered from the long spell 
of dry weather. In many gardens, where 
only a few are grown, the plants have been 
kept in fairly healthy condition by the con¬ 
stant application of copious waterings and 
an occasional dose of manure-water, but 
where these plants are grown in large quan¬ 
tities, it has been almost impossible to deal 
with them satisfactorily. The effect on the 
plants has been most disastrous, and in many 
gardens I fear the Tufted Pansies will have 
succumbed in large numbers. This is very 
disappointing, more especially as the season 
opened in most satisfactory fashion. In the 
spring I had never seen plants look better, 
and those who planted in the spring were 
loud in their praise of the excellent material 
they had to deal with. Spring-planted Tufted 
Pansies gave very excellent promise, but in a 
little while—long before the plants had be¬ 
come established in their summer quarters- 
hot, dry weather was experienced, and, as 
the season advanced, readers will remember 
how that, towards the latter part of May and 
the earlier half of June, the climatic condi¬ 
tions that prevailed at that period were ex¬ 
ceptionally trying, and many spring-planted 
Tufted Pansies failed iu consequence. Plants 
seemed to fail in a day, and most of them 
without any apparent reason. The welcome 
rain that fell iu the latter part of June saved 
the situation. The plants derived immense 
benefit from the few inches of rain that fell 
at this period* and they appeared to take a 
new lease of life. During all the early sum¬ 
mer season the plants received every possible 


attention; spent blossoms were removed 
periodically, the beds and borders were hoed 
over pretty regularly, and watering was care¬ 
fully carried out. As a further protection for 
the Tufted Pansies, and as a means of adding 
a much-needed stimulus under trying cli¬ 
matic conditions, the beds and borders were 
mulched with well-rotted horse-manure, 
loam, and coarse sand or road-grit. This 
conserved the moisture, it assisted to keep 
the roots and their surroundings cool, and 
for a time the prospects of the plants seemed 
to be distinctly brighter than they had been 
for some time past. 

Readers of Gardening Illustrated will 
remember only too well the character of the 
weather that was subsequently experienced. 
Right away from the closing days of 
June, the days were bright and sunny, 
and scarcely a cloud was to be seen. As 
July sped by, the fine weather continued, and 
each day the temperature increased. In the 
south of England, and in the midlands, too* 
shade temperatures varying between 80 degs. 
and 90 degs. were experienced day after day. 
The temperatures in the 6un reached their 
maximum of 132 degs. on Saturday, July 22nd. 
And so it continued until the morning on 
which these notes are written—viz., Wednes¬ 
day, July 26th—when a thunderstorm broke 
the long spell of abnormally hot, dry weather. 
The storm was welcomed, but we would much 
rather have had the heavy rain that fell in 
a comparatively short time spread over the 
twenty-four hours. Gardens are dust-dry, 
and in many quarters the earth has many fis¬ 
sures in its surface. Many thousands of 
plants have been lost during this tropical 
weather, notwithstanding the fact that the 
best tliat could be done for them has been 
done. In order to lessen the strain on the 
plants, many stocks have been cut back 
much earlier than usual, and for a few weeks 
it will be interesting *to 6ee whether the 
means taken to preserve these plants has 
been successful. The more vigorous plants 
havo bad all buds and blossoms, spent and 
otherwise—picked off during the last week, 
and, in addition, heavy waterings and 
manure-water have been applied imme¬ 
diately after the picking over, and in this way 
I hope many of the better varieties have 
been preserved. 

What has been so disappointing for some 
time has been the short duration of the flowers. 
The smallest buds have developed at an 
extraordinary pace, and long before the 
blooms have been half opened they have 
withered and quickly shrivelled. In this way 
most of the shoots have carried four to six 
spent, parti ally-spent, and opened blossoms 
at one and the same time. Such a state of 
affairs can be no other than a great strain 
upon the plants, and must in a little while 
leave them in a very weak condition. One 
can only hope that the rain of this morning, 
which is so timely, may save the situation, 
and make the prospects of our late ’summer 
season brighter. The attention given to the 
Tufted Pansies, as indicated herein, may 
with advantage be followed by all readers 
who are interested in these plants, and who 
desire still to make the most of them. 

Highgate. D. B. Crane. 


ROOF GARDENS IN HOT WEATHER. 
There is little room for roof gardens in our 
country, owing to the structure of the roof, 
with its slopes and dangers; but in Italy, 
where roofs are often flat, it is easy. What 
a blessing it would be to dwellers in cities if 
in the hot weather they could enjoy the roof 
garden. A lady writes to Country Life; 

“In Italy spring arrives with a rush, which 
makes us gasp at her fragrant profusion, 
while regretting the haste which leaves us no 
time for a leisurely enjoyment of her trea¬ 
sures. At home we go into our gardens 
eagerly each morning to see what new beauty 
has beeu born in the night, but in Italy a 
fairy waves her wand, and, hey presto! the 
flowers spring up out of the earth and the 
Roses run riot in a blaze of colour. This 
particular roof garden was, at the end of 
March and the beginning of April, bare and 
cheerless-looking, but about the 20th of the 
latter month it was all of a sudden trans- 
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formed into a bower of loveliness. There 
was a wealth of Wistaria, with its pale mauve 
blossoms, bridal bouquet-like masses of white 
Spirsea, and a profusion of Banksia and 
other kinds of Roses. It is an ideal spot, 
situated in the very heart of the artistic 
quarter, the Via Margutta, and from it one 
can look up at the celebrated Villa Medici, 
with its vanished glories and its picturesque, 
uncultivated gardens, with their avenues of 
Ilex-trees. It is not at all a difficult thing 
to establish a miniature garden on a flat roof 
or terrace in Rome, for everything grows 
with a marvellous celerity—almost, as a 
friend who had recently become the owner of 
one remarked to me, * while you wait!’ Ram - 
jncante is the Italian term for a certain 
class of creepers—a wonderfully expressive 
term, as in that genial climate they ramp 
ahead with much rapidity. The Bougain¬ 
villea, with its lovely masses of violety- 
coloured blossoms, is also a very rapid 
climber; it flowers in September, and re¬ 
quires a good deal of water. Any 6orts of 
Jasmine, too, do very well on roof gardens. 
Besides Wistaria and Spiraea, Tulips look 
very well on d roof or terrace garden, and 
Ranunculuses of all shades, from deepest 
crimson to the palest orange, are highly effec¬ 
tive. You can also have Violets in pots and 


and sow them when the moon is on the wane, 
as otherwise the plants, 60 they will tell you, 
will grow long and straggly, and altogether 
unsightly in appearance.” 

CROCUSES IN THE GRASS. 

I enclose two photographs for the competi¬ 
tion in Gardening Illustrated. The Cro- 1 
cuses shown in the illustration were purple, i 
mauve, and white, and were growing in Grass 
at Lacock Abbey, Somersetshire. I was told 
that year by year they spread steadily to¬ 
wards the river, which flows through the park 
on the further side of fence, which struck me 
as rather interesting. L. II. Paterson. 

Stockbridge Cottage, Tilford, Farnham: 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peeonies.— When do Paeonies form their flower- 
buds? Should they be treated with extra water at 
that time?— Gartu. 

[The flower-buds of Paeonies, like the 
leaves and stems of the present season’s 
growth, are the outcome of the elaboration 
of the sap of the previous year, and both 
exist in embryo in the crown-buds which are 
each year produced when growth is com¬ 
pleted. Herbaceous Paeonies take but little 
rest, their period of least activity being dur- 
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Crocuses growing wild In a Somersetshire garden. From a photograph by Aliss L. H. Paterson, Stocklridge Cottage, 

Tilford, Farnham. 


Roses of all tints, which clamber over the 
trellis-work or grow in pots, just as you 
please. Anything grows, in fact, and Carna¬ 
tions flourish exceedingly. Sweet Peas, 
when planted in February on a sunny roof, 
should bloom about the end of May. Some 
roof gardens are carried out entirely on the 
pot system, others are diversified by wooden 
boxes, with holes at the bottom for drainage, 
or narrow enclosures filled with earth, the 
walls being formed of bricks or stones, and 
the seeds or flowers planted as in an ordinary 
flower-bed. The best soil is what the 
Italians call terri di caztagni , or Chestnut- 
earth. The great quantity of leaves which 
fall from Chestnut-trees make excellent leaf- 
mould—quite the best loam for planting-out 
that could be procured. Sand, too, is easily 
attainable when required ; but a rich soil is, 
after all, not such a necessity in Italy, as 
flowers seem to spring up wherever they are 
put, in a most complacent and satisfactory 
manner. With regard to watering, that 
needful task has occasionally, in very dry 
weather, to be performed twice a day—in the 
early morning, say, at six or half-past 6ix, 
before the southern 6un has become too 
ardent in his attentions to Mother Earth, 
and again after he has sunk to rest in a bank 
of ethereallyTtinted clouds. And when sow¬ 
ing your seeds, remember the Italian precept, 


ing July and August, after which new roots 
are formed abundantly, and a season of 
great activity soon follows. Hence, in the 
case of established examples you may water 
or feed them with liquid-manure from 
October onwards to the period of flowering, 
and few plants of our acquaintance repay 
for such attention better than these. We 
have repeatedly flooded these things in 
winter in open weather with liquid-manure 
to their great benefit, and in light soils that 
season is important. At other times, April 
to June inclusive, you are not likely to 
overdo them.] 

Tullps-lifting too soon.— What is the reason 
of enclosed Tulips decaying eoon after having been , 
dried on a gravel walk this summer? They got no 
rain during the time they were on the gravel, and 
when they appeared dry were taken up and laid in 
boxes in a garden house till there was time to hang 
them up, as usual, in paper bags till November. 
Would you recommend bulbs being covered with earth 
or sand during the ripening process another year? 
They must be lifted in June to give place to bedding 
plants.— Subscriber, Tipperary. 

[The Tulips have been lifted too early, 
and in conjunction therewith dried off irra¬ 
tionally. If such early lifting as that to 
which you refer must be done, the only way 
to deal with the bulbs is to heel them in 
again forthwith, so that the ultimate ripen¬ 
ing may be made as gradual as possible. 
The “gravel-walk” treatment is not to be 
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recommended at any time, and in an imma¬ 
ture condition in a season of heat like the 
present the bulbs have suffered severely. 
Any soil or sand covering in a sheltered 
place would suffice, and at the end of a 
month the bulbs would be ready for plac ng 
in boxes or trays in an open shed before 
finally storing them away.] 

Sowing Sweet Peas.— When should the new, 
early-flowering Sweet Peas be sown for blost-omiug as 
early as potssible during next spring? District south 
Sussex.-S outh Saxon. 

[We have had no experience of these, but 
should 6ay that, whether sown under glass or 
out-of-doors in your favoured climate, the 
middle of October would, be a very suitable 
time. Sow n out-of-doors, as sheltered a spot 
as possible should, of course, be chosen.] 

8hading Sweet Peas.— Those who grow 
flowers simply for home decoration seldom 
appreciate the advantage to be derived from 
shading them. Some people seem to imagine 
that only those who go in for exhibiting 
should make provision for this. Indeed, I 
am not exaggerating when I say that many 
look upon it as of little U6e. But no one who 
takes an interest in flowers for table decora¬ 
tion can altogether ignore two points of im- 
rtance—viz., colour and freshness of the 
lossoms. No plants yield a greater profu¬ 
sion of flowers, cr are more service¬ 
able to the average gardener, than 
are Sweet Peas, and it pays anyone 
to make suitable provision for shad¬ 
ing the blooms in a hot, dry time, 
as we have been experiencing re¬ 
cently. Writing as I am with tho 
thermometer at about 80 degs. in 
the 6hade, it is unnecessary to de¬ 
monstrate the benefits which follow 
some sort of protection from the hot 
sun, yet it is surprising how few 
comparatively make any effort to do 
60 . As all who grow Sweet Peas 
know, some varieties lose their 
colour very quickly when exposed to 
the sun, the crimsons, scarlets, and 
pinks being specially liable to this. 
In this connection, one may mention 
varieties like King Edward, George 
Herbert, Helen Lewis, St. George, 
Earl Spencer, Countess Spencer, 
Audrey Crier, and others of this 
type. Shading has also another ad¬ 
vantage—it hinders the blossoms 
coming on too quickly—In other 
words, it prevents the expansion of 
the buds before they have suffi¬ 
ciently developed. A simple contri¬ 
vance is to fasten stakes at regular 
intervals each side the rows, over 
which can be drawn muslin or old 
lace, which just sufficiently breaks 
the rays of the sun, and yet does not 
impede the light too much. It is, of 
course, quite impossible, in the try¬ 
ing weather we have recently 
for anyone to grow for exhibi- 
without shading, and, as I have 
said, those who wish to have blossoms for 
their own table unbleached by the sun, cannot 
afford to do without this protection. Good 
culture accounts for a very great deal in the 
growing of Sweet Peas, but even this alone 
will not give us perfect blossoms. Glaring 
sunshine quickly takes the colour out of most 
flowers, and Sweet Peas are no exception to 
this rule.— Townsman. 

OrangeJlowered perennial.—" G. H. R.” (page 
412) should try Hieracium aurantiacum. I know of 
no brighter orange among flowers. It keeps up a 
long succession of blossom, and although it is apt to 
sow itself too freely, yet, as it is but a surface- 
rooter, it can be kept within bounds easily. It fulfils 
" G. H. R.’s ” requirements as to height, as the 
flower-stems vary from 12 inches to 18 inches above 
the foliage, which is quite prostrate. The flowers 
close up partially in tne afternoon and evening.— 
T. J. Weaver, Edgxcare. 

Rudbeckias.—These are great favourites In many 
gardens, one reason being that they will thrive in 
ordinary soil if it Is mulched now and again, the 
other reason is that they produce many blossoms 
which are particularly adapted for cutting. Those 
who have them on dry borders should see that they 
are well watered, and be prepared to mulch them. 
All the varieties of Rudbeckia like a rich, moist soil 
and a warm aspect. In cutting the flowers it should 
not he forgotten that the stems are so hard that it 
is almost a necessity to bruise them before placing 
them in vases, otherwise the water will not percolate 
through thetn, and they quickly droop.— Le.uiukst. 
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VEGETABLES. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES IN AUGUST. 
The recent very hot weather haa been very 
beneficial to Tomatoes in the open air. Dur¬ 
ing the past few years the summer weather 
has been unfavourable, and one cannot 
wonder at some cultivators getting tired of 
growing Tomatoes in the open air. Well- 
grown plants should by this date be bearing 
a nice quantity of green fruits, and every 
effort must be made to get them properly 
matured on the plants. All fruits that form 
after about August 12th will fail to ripen 
in the open air, so why should we allow the 
plants to be burdened with them. I have 
grown Tomato-plants in rows, trained to up¬ 
right stakes, many years in succession, and 
once in three years have succeeded in secur¬ 
ing very full crops. Once I learned a valu¬ 
able lesson. Having a nice crop of green 
fruits and some ripening ones at the 
bottom of the plants early in August, I 
wanted more. The plants were allowed to 
grow freely and set more fruits, with the 
result that as much growth was made after¬ 
wards as previous to that date, and the fruits 
first formed were badly robbed. During the 
month of September we had 8 inches of rain, 
and, of course, nearly all late-formed fruits 
rotted. Even in fairly good seasons fruits 
set after the middle of August rarely 
mature. The top of every plant should be 
cut off just above the last-formed truss of 
fruits, not later than the middle of August, 
then probably every fruit left will ripen, and 
as they receive the whole of the nourish¬ 
ment from the plant, the aggregate weight 
of the crop is greater than if all fruits are 
allowed to remain on unstopped stems. 
When rain comes suddenly after a period of 
drought, the skins crack in many instances; 
and this happens if laterals are permitted to 
grow freely and then removed wholesale. A 
good surface mulch is very beneficial at this 
season, as the soil should be kept uniformly 
moist. Bourne Valb. 


FIRM GROUND FOR LATE BROCCOLI. 
A rich and loose soil suits summer Cauli¬ 
flowers, or even the late Autumn Giant 
variety, but proves the very opposite for the 
well-doing of late Broecolis, which have to 
stand through the winter. A case lately 
came under my notice which gives a practical 
illustration of this. An allotment-holder, 
disappointed with the way his late Broccoli 
turned out, asked for advice. The site had 
been freely dressed with pig-manure and dug 
deeply for the plants, and herein undoubtedly 
lay the cause of the trouble. Had the 
plants been set out on firm land and no 
manure given, provided the ground was in 
fairly good heart, there would have been 
more solidity both in stem and foliage, and 
certainly a dwarfer and more compact habit, 
giving the plants the necessary stamina to 
withstand continuous rains or much frost. 
Those who have suffered in a like manner 
•with their Broccoli crop would do well to 
bear this in mind, and give the plants less 
generous treatment. 

As a boy, when assisting to prepare 
ground for the late kinds of Broccoli, I 
thought the practice followed was a somewhat 
crude, if an easy, one; but as it has always 
proved satisfactory I have adopted it ever 
since. An old Strawberry plantation was re¬ 
served for this crop, and all that was required 
was to chop off the old Strawberry plants 
some time ducing July, or as soon as the crop 
was cleared, selecting a dry day to burn the 
old plants and the straw used for bedding 
the berries. The site was then hoed deeply, 
when it was ready to receive the Broccoli. 
So hard was the ground at times that an 
iron bar had to be used to form the holes. 
Before the plants were put into the holes the 
roots were puddled in a mixture of stiff 
loam, cow-dung, and soot. This puddling of 
the roots sustains the plants wonderfully 
when planting is done (which is frequent) 
during hot, dry weather, and, further, the 
use of the soot tends to prevent clubbing. 
One or more waterings may be necessary, but 
this, by adopting puddling in the first in¬ 


stance, is greatly reduced. Under . such 
conditions the plants do not make gross 
growth, the stems remain sturdy and become 
thick and almost woody—indeed, it requires 
a strong knife to cut them through after the 
heads have been cut. To some this may 
appear a slovenly w’ay of doing the work 
or treating such an important crop; but it 
is quite easy to make mistakes in the culti¬ 
vation of this or any other crop by too 
generous treatment. R. P. 


MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

I shall be glad of some advice as regards the 
making of Asparagus-beds on a heavy clay «oil.— 
F. R. M. 

[The eoil for Asparagus should be deep 
and porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched two spits deep, 
and plenty of partially-rotted manure added. 
Decayed vegetable refuse, road-grit, and 
leaf-mould are also excellent adjuncts to the 
soil, while sea-sand—where it is readily ob¬ 
tainable—is a most valuable addition. Ex¬ 
cept in very cold, retentive soils, the old 
custom of forming narrow, raised beds is not 
to be recommended, but in such soils artifi¬ 
cial drainage is needful for the best results 
to be obtained. In these cases a drain of 
4-inch pipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should be 
provided, the pipes, which should lead into 
a main drain, being surfaced with cinders, 
rubble, or broken bricks, over which turves 
and a larger amount of light materials, such 
as old lime-rubble, wood-ashes, and burnt 
refuse, should be added, to keep the compost 
porous. In planting, which is best done in 
April, choose a dull, moi6t day, for the roots 
6 pon suffer from exposure to the sun. The 
plants should not be placed closer than 2 feet 
from crown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
soon become unduly crowded, and the 
growths in consequence lose their vigour. 
Three-year-old roots give the quickest return. 
In planting, the crowns should be kept about 
an inch below the surface, and the roots 
carefully spread out, with a slight downward 
inclination. Fine soil should then be spread 
over the roots and crowns, and pressed firmly 
down. After planting, a slight mulching 
with old Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure is 
beneficial. During the first year, until the 
soil between the crowns is occupied by the 
roots, it may be utilised for sowing Lettuces 
in. Beds 4 feet wide, with two rows of 
plants, or 6 feet wide, with three rows of 
plants, are convenient sizes. The beds should 
be kept well weeded, and the plants, when a 
foot high, should be staked to prevent their 
receiving a check by being broken off by the 
wind. No heads should be cut the first year, 
and but few the second, if the beds are to 
rove a permanent success; indeed, it is 
etter to refrain from cutting at all for the 
first two years and to cut but sparingly the 
third. In manuring Asparagus-beds, the 
ancient custom of heaping on the beds a 
heavy mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more detri¬ 
mental than beneficial. A loose covering of 
coarse Seaweed, when it can be had, is, how¬ 
ever, advantageous. In the spring, just be¬ 
fore growth commences, a dressing of fish- 
guano, followed by a light mulch of well- 
rotted manure, is useful in giving the plants 
a good start, while during the growing season 
liberal supplies of nutriment should be 
afforded in the shape of nitrate of soda, 
kainit, superphosphate, soot, and wood- 
ashes.] __ 


NEW PEAS AT BEDFORD. 

The Messrs. Laxton have a large acreage 
under Peas, and at this time of year (June) 
they mostly consisted of dwarf varieties. By 
this I mean varieties from 1 foot to 3 feet or 
4 feet high. No matter how well Peas are 
grown, they are subject to go astray, if I may 
use the term, a plant or rogue appearing 
which, if not removed, will give a good 
variety a bad name in the ensuing season. 
For the past few seasons the work in this de¬ 
partment has been concentrated on the pro¬ 
duction of a dwarf tvpe of Pea, with the good 
quality of Gradus, but even dwarfer, with a 
larger pod, and full Marrow flavour. A 
variety has been obtained by yeare of careful 
selection, and was this year grown in the 


trials of the National Vegetable Society under 
a number—41—and received the highest 
award—three marks—for quality, crop, and 
earliness. It has since been named The Lax- 
ton. It is a very fine dwarf Pea, 1 foot to 
2 feet high, with a strong dark haulm, a dark- 
green pod, and a branching habit. In the 
trials referred to, this Pea on a light soil 
was noticeable for its earliness, and in a 
heavy loam it gave a very heavy return. 

Much attention haB been given to the older 
Gradus, a Pea 6ent out many years ago, and 
which has proved such a valuable early gar¬ 
den variety. This has now been re-selecied, 
with the object of getting a larger pod, with 
equal earliness. As most growers know, 
Gradus for years has been a favourite, on 
account of its cropping and good quality. It 
lias a very distinct pod, with blunt ends, and 
the re-selected type is a little dwarfer, with a 
strong haulm. A new Pea also grown at the 
National Vegetable Society’s trials this sea¬ 
son, under the number 42, may be termed an 
improved Thomas Laxton. This is grown at 
Bedford in quantity with the older Thomas 
Laxton, and shows a wonderful improve¬ 
ment, and should be much liked. Thomas 
Laxton has dark-green, medium-sized pods, 
of a rich dark-green colour, of the Ne Plus 
Ultra type. It is a 3-feet variety, and, sown 
in a good, holding soil, gives a splendid late 
crop. A new variety, Primo, a 3-feet variety, 
is a wonderful cropper. Some may object 
to its light-coloured haulm and pods, other¬ 
wise it is excellent. On the whole, I do not 
think that these light-coloured Peas will find 
so much favour for garden work when there 
are such excellent varieties as the newer re- 
eeiected Gradus and The Laxton. Of later 
Peas there were some fine breadths, but it 
was too early in the season to note their 
value, and on the deep loamy soil in the 
Goldington grounds the_ stocks were most 
interesting, and some very large breadths of 
Alderman were grown for seed. This is one 
of the largest podding Peas crown, with 
splendid Marrow flavour, the poas having as 
many as ten to twelve Peas. It is one of the 
taller varieties, and a reliable late cropper. 
Omega, a variety not known nearly so much 
as it deserves, is very prolific. This has 
very fine pods. In comparing the new kinds 
alluded to above, it is a great advantage to 
have the older types grown alongside for 
comparison. The early Peas form the great 
bulk as regards space, as the demand for 
these is greatest, but of late years there has 
been a great improvement in tne later, larger- 
podding varieties, both as regards crop and 
quality.—B._ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Hop as a vegetable.— In ordinary 
years there is such a good supply of winter 
greens of various kinds that the value of the 
Hop is overlooked. Now and then, when an 
unusually severe winter plays havoc with 
winter greenstuff, and causes a scarcity in 
early spring, the Hop is remembered, and is 
gladly purchased in the London market. It 
is rare that a year passes without my enjoy¬ 
ing what I consider to be one of the most de¬ 
licious vegetables we have. In my opinion, 
Hop-tops, as we call them hero, are in this 
respect equal to Asparagus. Some of the 
old hedgerows, which once formed a big 
feature in this country, still exist, and among 
the Nuts, Thorn9, Brambles, Elms, etc., 
which form the indigenous vegetation, the 
Hop grows here and there abundantly. 
During the past forty years members of my 
household have gathered the young shoots. 
The curious part of the affair is, that 
although this is now a populous neighbour¬ 
hood, and these Hops (many of them, at 
least) grow by the side of a much frequented 
footpath, it is rare that they are touched. 
This is a proof that country people generally 
know very little of the value oi the Hop as 
an esculent. The season is, of course, 
limited, as, when summer arrives, the shoots 
become too tough for eating; l?ut they come 
.just at a time when & change is welcome, and 
before spring Cabbages are plentiful. Those 
who have large gardens might do worse than 
occupy some portion with the Hop, thereby 
combining profit with pleasure, as topping 
the shoots in spring does not destroy the or- 
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namental character of the plant. Later on Roses than Lyon Rose and Irish Elegance, 
they 6oon break away into growth again. I The colours harmonise 60 well, and the latter 
should, however, advise planting the common —the single-flowered variety—just supplies 
hedgerow Hop in preference to the cultivated j the necessary lightness to the arrangement, 
kinds, which are liable to attacks of mildew ! Recently the two varieties have been effec- 
and insects, from which the type appears to tively used at 6ome of the leading 6hows in 
be practically exempt.—B y fleet. tlio country. Lyon Rose has a coral-red 

- centre, with a shading of deep yellow, the 

Pqceo edges of the petals being shrimp-pink, vary- 

.a ,a a I j n g 0 f colour. Well-grown blooms 

are full and of good form, and, when lightly 
ROSA SPINOSISSIMA VAR. ALTAICA. arranged, extremely beautiful. Irish Ele- 
Tiiis, which is perhaps known more gener- gance is apricot, shaded coppery-bronze, the 
ally as R. grandiflora, is the tallest growing buds being long and pointed. On each spray 
of the Scotch Roses, and the first of the some flowers are fully open, some partially 
group to flower. As in all the forms of R. developed, and others in the bud stage, so 
spinosissima, the foliage, with its shade of that such sprays always present a light ap- 
tender green and its numerously finely- j pearance. The plant is a vigorous grower.— 
divided segments is very beautiful, and G. G. B. 
makes a perfect setting for the 
flowers. The variety altaica, 
which is a native of the Altai 
Mountains in Siberia, is much 
stronger growing and less com¬ 
pact (as may be seen by the 
illustration of a plant growing 
in Sir Henry Yorke’s garden) 
than the common Scotch or 
Burnet Rose. The leaves, too, 
are broader and the flowers 


considerably larger, each mea¬ 
suring about 3 inches in diame¬ 
ter. Unfortunately, the plants 
flower only once a year, though 
they remain several weeks in 
beauty during the months of 
May and June. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The selection of Rose-buds. 

—This is of greater import¬ 
ance than many suppose, xoo 
many cut off buds from a 
shoot, irrespective of whether 
it comes from a plant that is a 
good one of its variety. A bud 
obtained from a healthy plant 
is more likely to produce its 
like than would a bud from a 
weak or indifferent grower. 

Much of the 60 -called dete¬ 
rioration of Roses can be 
traced to this careless selec¬ 
tion, and many of our rather 
difficult growers are improved 
year by year or otherwise 
through selection. We are 
constantly faced with proofs of 
this among the newer and 
choice varieties. Both profes* 
sional and amateur growers 
endeavour to increase their 
stock as far as possible, and 
every available portion of wood 
is used either for buds or 
grafts, and, as a consequence, 
we get a certain number that 
are weak. These, being used 
as parents of others, cause the 
supposed deterioration of the 
original. But when we can 
select, the variety, as time 
goes on, often recovers. There 
is much in the selection of 
buds from extra strong 

f rowers. Take such Roses as 
Tau Karl Druschki and Mme. 

Gabrielle Luizet, which make 
6trong wood after flowering. Buds from these 
will produce plants that flower on very short 
growths during the following season, almost 
as if the eyes were still upon the long rod on 
the parent plant. Had the rod the bud was 
obtained from been left upon the plant and 
pegged down, blooms would have been pro¬ 
duced from the majority of the eyes. We 
find the process reversed to a surprising ex¬ 
tent if we select buds from just below a 
flowering shoot, there being few flowers, but 
vigorous growth for blooming the next sea¬ 
son. I would select buds of these strong 
growers from the longest shoots, as we thus 
often get a good early bloom, with ample 
time for long rods to be made afterwards.— 
P. U. 

Two beautiful Roses.— For cutting, I do 
not think it is possible to find two better 


plant of Ro*t siniw»i»ginw, var. altaica, in Sir Henry 
Yurkt's garden. 


The Lyon Rose.—I was surprised to read that 
all the prizes in the class for twelve yellow Hoses at 
the Hanley Horticultural Fete were awarded to the 
Lyon Rose. It also received a prize as the best white 
or yellow Rose at the National Rose Society’s Exhibi¬ 
tion in Regent’s Park. That the Lyon is a charming 
, Itose no one can deny; but if it is in any way entitled 
| to be clashed as a yellow Rose, my idea of colours is 
j sadly at fault.—X. 

Rose-leaves curling (J. J. F. S .).—There are 
| several causes for this. Rose-leaves curl because 
maggots have taken up their residence in them, and 
the action of the insects provokes this curling. The 
curling of the leaves ie also due to green-fly or aphis 
I (which is evidently the cause in your case, if we 
may judge by the leaves you send us). Cold winds 
i or drought at the roots will also cause it. We 
should advise you to give the plant* a pood dressing 
| with Quassia extract and soft soap, ana if you find 
that the plants axe dry at the roots give them a 
, good soaking of water and mulch with some half- 
decayed manure. Do all in your power to get a new 
and robust growth on the plants, and we think the 
; trouble will disappear. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES OF THE FUTURE. 
In the issue for July 1st, “W.” takes up a 
rather severe line iu dealing with Straw¬ 
berries of to-day compared with those of the 
past. There is, perhaps, sound argument 
when the craze for size is referred to, but 
though the remarks as to flavour regarding 
some of the favourite varieties of to-day, and 
Royal Sovereign in particular, are true, it 
cannot be said that raisers have not had an 
aim for flavour in their mind. The old 
favourite British Queen, referred to by 
“W.,” has, according to records we have had 
given us, served as a pollen parent in the 
raising of some of the best of our present day 
sorts. Despite the fact that raisers have 
been engaged for ages in trying to produce 
a more robust British Queen and others of 
like quality, the goal seems as far off as 
ever when regard is paid to all-round quali¬ 
ties — flavour, productiveness, and leaf 
vigour. Some distinctly pleasant-flavoured 
Strawberries have had but a short life, be¬ 
cause of the lack of productiveness. 
Countess, Gunton Park, Mentmore, Monarch, 
and Lady SufReld are varieties that occur at 
the moment as having distinct flavour. I 
consider The Bedford and Givon’s Prolific 
have a far superior quality to Royal 
Sovereign, and even the shy Laxton excels 
this in point of flavour. It is strange that 
the Laxton, the most boomed of all Straw¬ 
berries, should have had such a short reign, 
and it is only occasionally one hears of it 
now. Besides British Queen, favourites of 
former days includo such good kinds as S r 
Joseph Paxton, President, and Vicointesse 
II. de Thury, all of them of unquestionable 
quality. These have all succumbed to Royal 
Sovereign. Dr. Hogg might have lived 
longer had it not been so closely related to 
British Queen. I can remember heavy crops 
of British Queen in a Somerset garden. 
These were grown in heavy land. 

In a later issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, Keen’s Seedling, an - almost-for¬ 
gotten Strawberry, is referred to. I can 
remember when Keen’s held a high place as 
a forcing Strawberry. The crop was heavy, 
the colour a deep ruddy-crimson, the flesh 
firm, and, above all, its flavour was faultless 
when gathered full-ripe, for it is only when 
it attains this 6tate of maturity that the 
fullest points are attained. Aberdeen 
Favourite is mentioned by “YV.” as tyivcal 
of useful size. I might also name E’iza 
Rivers and Dumbarton Castle, two o<her 
Scotch varieties that embody size as well as 
quality, but neither of them is popular south 
of the Tw-eed. W. S. 


MILDEW ON GRAPES. 

For the last two years my Grapes have been spoiled 
by mildew. I thought it might be in consequence of 
the soil in the house, and had it all concreted. The 
house contains plant* besides Vince. This year the 
Grapes have done exceedingly well, and looked 
healthy, but I find two or three bunches mildewed. 
They will very soon be spoiled, unless the mildew is 
qnckly arrested. Please tell me what is to be done? 
-A. T. Norton. 

[As you had mildcw f in the vinery last year, 
and, perhaps, did not take proper care to 
guard against attack this season by cleansing 
and disinfecting the structure during the 
past winter, and in the adoption of 6uch cul¬ 
tural treatment after the Vines came into 

f ;row r th as would tend to render them less 
iable to attack, it is not surprising the 
disease has again appeared. 

There are three ways in which you can 
deal with this pest, the first of which is the 
| most effective, and if used at once, you may, 
at any rate, be able to save the best part of 
the crop. This i6 to fume the vinery with 
sulphur, using for the purpose, and accord¬ 
ing to directions, an apparatus specially 
made and advertised for disseminating the 
fumes of sulphur for the killing of the mildew 
fungus and red-spider. The next best thing 
is to take a piece of fairly fine muslin, partly 
fill it with flowers of sulphur, and then, by 
shaking it over the bunches, the sulphur will 
settle in a fine powder on the mildewed ber¬ 
ries. Well cover the berries with sulphur, as 
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this, after it has done its work, can be 
washed off in the course of a few days., using 
clean soft water for the purpose. The other 
way is to heat the hot-water pipes after sun¬ 
down almost to boiling, and then paint them 
with sulphur to which a little soft-soap and 
water have been added to render it the more 
easy of application. Allow the pipes to re¬ 
main hot for an hour, then shut the heat off, 
and open the ventilators an inch or so to 
allow the fumes to escape. This may have 
to be done two or three evenings in succes¬ 
sion to effectually kill the mildew. Which 
ever of the three remedies named you adopt, 
the vinery must be cleared of plants for the 
time being, otherwise the fumes' would 
damage and perhaps kill some of them. 

Mildew on Grapes is due to various causes, 
the principal of which is cold draughts, par¬ 
ticularly when air is admitted from the front 
of the house when the wind is in an easterly 
direction. A cool, stagnant atmosphere, 
when outside conditions will not allow of air 
being admitted, is a frequent source of mil¬ 
dew. So, too, are the damping and syringing 
of the house when a spell of cold weather sets 
it, and fire-heat is not resorted to to counter¬ 
act such conditions for the time being. A 
very dry or very wet border has been known 
to bring about an attack of mildew, but the 
foregoing are the chief causes, and the 
remedy in each and every case is obvious. 
In the first, do not ventilate from the front 
until the outer air is warm and balmy. In 
the next and following cases heat the hot- 
water pipes sufficiently to keep the atmos¬ 
phere buoyant and circulating freely, and if 
this cannot be done, avoid spilling water 
about, and refrain from damping and syring¬ 
ing until more favourable outer climatic con¬ 
ditions prevail. With regard to the border, 
the application of or withholding of water, 
just as may be necessary, are matters more 
immediately under the control of the grower, 
and shohld always have strict and careful 
attention.] 

ORCHARD RENOVATION. 

A neglected Apple-tree is like a sick man— 
not in condition to take full nourishment or 
get desired benefit from hearty food. Lack 
of liberal wood growth and leaf development 
tells of lack of nitrogen. 

The success obtained with old trees in 
Grass justifies a word of caution against 
extreme measures of cultivation. This fad 
is passing, and we are finding that the en¬ 
vironment of the tree is a factor to be con¬ 
sidered. If you plough the old orchard, be 
careful about the roots of the trees. These 
have gone long distances for food, and deep 
ploughing will work injury. For one, I 
prefer to leave in Grass and not plough until 
the trees are restored to normal condition. 
Experience proves that the Fisher formula 
fertiliser is the best. This is composed of 
nitrate of soda, 700 lb. ; sulphate of am¬ 
monia, 300 lb. ; sulphate of potash, 460 lb. ; 
acid phosphate, 440 lb. ; and kainit, 100 lb. 
In the light of recent experience, I believe 
it w’ould be well to substitute basic slag meal 
for the acid phosphate, because of the car¬ 
bonate of lime it contains. Ten pounds to 
an old tree is enough, to be sown broadcast 
on the Grass, as far as the branchee extend. 
As this fertiliser carries 8 per cent, of nitro¬ 
gen immediately available, 3 per cent, of 
phosphoric acid, and 11 per cent, of potash, 
the effect is 6een at once. Applied early in 
May, just as the buds are swelling, new wood 
and leaf-growth will be ensured. 

Pruning in early years should be confined i 
to removal of all dead limbs and small 
branches, the cutting out of all soft shoots 
and suckers, and very light work on the 
bearing branches, just enough to let the sun 
into the top. Applying this fertiliser two 
years should give liberal wood growth and 
abundance of leaf development, when it 
should be dropped for one composed of 
nitrate of soda, 300 lb. ; basic slag meal, 
1.000 lb. ; bone meal, 300 lb. ; and sulphate 
of potash, 400 lb. This gives a 3-11-10 for¬ 
mula, and 15 lb. sown about under each tree, 
and worked into the grass with the hand-rake, 
"'ill prove good food for tree and fruit. 
Nitrogen makes wood growth; phosphoric 
acid, size, texture, and flavour; and potash, ; i 
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colour. All Grass should be cut and lefy as 
a mulch. Never rob a tree. Leaves are 
lungs and stomach, and the life of the tree 
and its productive capacity, as well as 
health, must be determined by leaf growth 
and structure. Let spraying wait until the 
trees are in normal condition. Earlier 
attempts will be likely to show injury upon 
the leaves. In my own experience with some 
old trees treated in the way indicated, the 
first crop was 40 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
wormy, the second 25 per cent., indicating 
the greater resistant power resulting from 
feeding to restore a balance. In 1910 these 
trees were sprayed once for the codling- 
moth, and the result was less than 1 per 
cent, wormy. Another step not to be 
neglected in this work of reclaiming is the 
careful scraping of the trunk and larger 
branches, and the removal of all rough, dead 
bark. Then take one-third cask of fresh 
lime and slake carefully, add one bushel of 
ashes, one can of caustic potash, and a little 
Portland cement to deaden the white, and 
fill the barrel with water. With a good 
scrubbing-brush go over these scraped trees 
and scrub thoroughly. Care must be ob¬ 
served not to injure the fresh wood when 
scraping. Too many neglected trees are 
sacrificed because men fail to realise the ease 
with which they can be improved. 

The difference in picking Apples on a 
40-foot and a 16-foot ladder is that between 
45 cents and 15 cents per barrel. Low¬ 
headed, round-topped, broad-spreading trees 
are wanted, and these tall, overgrown trees 
require drastic work. The complete removal 
of the main branches, painting the stubs 
with lead and oil, and making a new top out 
of the young shoots, which will be thrown 
out the first season, is the problem. Let 
these grow one year and then select those 
best placed to build the new top, and cut 
out the rest. Three years will give a new 
top, and five years will bring fruit in abund¬ 
ance. Too long have we accepted the idea 
that the difference in fruit, of the same 
variety, was beyond control. He who in¬ 
sists on scions from persistent bearing trees, 
with fruit deep in colour and uniform in 
type, will radically change the quality of his 
fruit. The Country Gentleman. 


THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 

Tub Grapes in the greenhouse or vinery of 
the amateur will be in various stages of 
development, according to the time the Vines 
were started in spring. In a general way, 
however, such growers do not employ arti¬ 
ficial heat, as excellent Black Hamburgh, 
Foster’s Seedling, and Buckland Sweetwater 
may be produced in an ordinary cool- 
house. It is important, when the trellis is 
furnished evenly with the shoots supporting 
the bunches of fruit, to see that the ma : n 
leaves are not hampered in any way by 
allowing lateral growths to extend. The ex¬ 
tension of these side shoots serves no good 
purpose, robbing the main foliage of light 
and air and the crop of much support. All 
such growths should be kept pinched to one 
leaf, and if taken in hand early the points 
of the shoots may be pinched out with the 
thumb and finger. It is unwise to allow the 
growths to extend and then to have to resort 
to the pruning-knife. 

Thinking the Grapes.— The thinning of 
the berries proves rather tedious work to 
those not accustomed to it, and becomes 
more so if not taken in hand early. Before 
commencing thinning the Vines should be care¬ 
fully gone over and supernumerary bunches 
cut off. The number of bunches each Vine 
should be allowed to carry must, necessarily, 
depend on the age, strength, and length of 
run of cane. Unless the bunches run very 
small, not more than one bunch should be 
left on each shoot, provided the latter are 
placed singly on each spur and situated 
about a foot apart. Over-cropping is a mis¬ 
take, as the current crop may not only fa : l 
to colour and ripen properly, but the strain 
on the Vines tends to weaken succeeding 
ones. In the matter of thinning out the 
bunches, it should be borne in mind that the 
berries of the Grapes named above have 
rather long footstalks, and are thus enabled 
to push themselves into position as they in¬ 


crease in size, which is not the case with all 
varieties, such as Alicante, for instance. 
Moreover, as the fruit is not supposed to 
hang long after coming to maturity, severe 
thinning is not necessary. Still, it is very 
necessary that some of the berries be cut 
out, and these chiefly from the centre of the 
bunches. The shoulders should not be 
thinned much, as the berries should cluster 
round the footstalk or “handle” of the 
bunch, so as not to show a loose, flat appear¬ 
ance when placed on the table. Avoid 
touching the berries with the hand. 
Small as they yet are, a blemish on 
the bloom follows, which detracts from the 
appearance later on. A small forked stick 
should be used to facilitate the use of the 
scissors in removing the innermost berries, 
retaining all the outer and most prominent 
ones. Commence thinning before tne berries 
become crowded and wedged together. 
Under generous treatment in the way of 
maintaining a humid atmosphere in the 
house, the berries swell rapidly after thin¬ 
ning, then comes a period when they appear 
to be at a standstill. This is known as the 
“stoning” period, really the formation of 
the seeds. Directly this is accomplished the 
second swelling commences, and it is then 
when Vines require larger quantities of water 
and generous feeding at the roots. From the 
time of stoning until the ripening of the 
berries is about six weeks, during which time 
the ventilators should be closed early in the 
afternoon, after having syringed pathways, 
borders, walls, and other bare spaces. The 
top ventilators, however, should be slightly 
opened again at nightfall. This is to prevent 
moisture condensing and settling on the 
leaves, which, if allowed, would lead (in all 
probability) to the scorching of the foliage 
the following morning. The Vines, having 
been subjected to a humid atmosphere for 
so long, it is a mistake later, as the crop 
approaches maturity, to suddenly change the 
condition to a dry, arid one. Moisture in 
the atmosphere is very necessary to assist in 
giving the Grapes the proper finish in the 
way of colour, but while ensuring the neces¬ 
sary amount of humidity, see also that venti¬ 
lation is gradually increased, avoiding any¬ 
thing approaching a stagnant atmosphere in 
the structure. R. P. 


NUT-TREES NOT BEARING. 

1 would be glad to know the reason of some Nut- 
trees not bearing. Two dozen were planted (half 
Kentish Cob, half Filberts) eight years ago. They 
have been pruned at the bottom, and only about two 
have shown any red blossom, and n very few catkins 
on others. They are growing on chalk subsoil. Can 
it be that there are too many of one sex? Can the 
sexes be defined when catkins are not visible? Any 
advice or suggestion® will bo gratefully received.— 
Pippin. 

[It is high time the Nut bushes gave you 
better returns than they are doing. The rea¬ 
son why they do not do so is, we surmise, due 
to their branches not having been thinned 
out at the start, and to the side growths not 
being thinned, regulated, and stopped in the 
summer months, and properly pruned in the 
spring. The number of branches that a well- 
grown Nut-bush should consist of ought not 
to exceed twelve, and the stem should be 
bare of branches for a height at least of some 

2 feet. The usual form of training adopted 
is that representing a basin or goblet, this 
being done so that the centre should be quite 
open, to allow of air and light having free 
play, and ensure the thorough maturation of 
both crop and wood. To attain this end, the 
reduction of the branches to the required 
number and the training of the same are 
begun while the trees are young, and the 
wood in a pliant condition, so that, if neces¬ 
sary, they can then easily be bent to assume 
any required form or to any angle. When 
full grown, the total height should not ex¬ 
ceed 6 feet to 8 feet. The wood which bears 
the Nuts is produced on the 6ides of the main 
branches during the summer. When too 
numerous, these young growths should be 
thinned out, always dispensing with the 
strongest of them, shortening back the re¬ 
mainder at this season of the year to about 
one-third or one-half their length. These 
should bo cut back still further In the spring 
to form spurs, from which other growths are 
iu due course produced, and which must at 
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the proper season be dealt -with in the manner 
already stated. Pruning is beet deferred 
until the trees have flowered and set their 
fruit. The tiny red female blooms and the 
male flowers or catkins—both being very dis¬ 
similar and easily distinguishable—are pro¬ 
duced, as a rule, at the latter end of January 
or early in February, and as soon as the cat¬ 
kins begin to fade pruning may be com¬ 
menced. 

In some seasons it happens that there Is a 
paucity of male flowers or catkins. In this 
contingency growers get over the difficulty by 
cutting branches laden with them from com¬ 
mon Mut-bushes, which are usually plentiful 
in woodland districts, and placing them among 
the branches of the trained trees, when in¬ 
sects and breezes waft the pollen to the 
female blooms. The idea in growing the 
trees on these lines is, of course, to obtain the 
best results, both in regard to size and weight 
of crop. Unpruned or partially pruned trees 
never yield satisfactory returns. When fully 
formed, the main branches of a tree will pro¬ 
duce quantities of fruitful wood from base to 
tip, and, as we have already pointed out, 
there is no difficulty whatever in distinguish¬ 
ing between the male and female flowers, 
both being present on the same tree. Re¬ 
duce the young growths on your trees at 
once on the lines mentioned above, and then 
as 60011 as the leaves have fallen in the 
autumn, take steps to thin the branches to 
the necessary number, selecting those which 
naturally point in an outward direction. If 
necessary, the latter may be pulled down 
and held in place by securing them with cords 
to stakes driven in round the tree, in order 
to throw the centre open. The branches be¬ 
come set or remain in place after two or 
three seasons, when the ties can be dispensed 
with. Always keep the stem and ground be¬ 
neath the trees clear of suckers.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Packing Peaches.— I have an abundance of 
Peaches and Nectarines, most of which every year 
almost go to waste, as I am seldom at home after 
the middle of July, and hitherto I have found send¬ 
ing the fruit in cotton wool, etc., so unsatisfactory, 
that I have given up getting any forwarded. I shall 
be glad if you will kindly tell me the best mode of 
packing.—W. 

[Each Peach must be first wrapped in a 
square of tissue-paper, not too large nor too 
small, just large enough to comfortably wrap 
around the fruit, with sufficient for screwing 
up together to prevent the paper from open¬ 
ing out. The boxes generally used are made 
ot light deal, the size 18 inches by 12 inches, 
depth 3£ inches, inside measurement. A box 
of this size will hold from eighteen to two 
dozen fruits, according to their size, in a 
single layer. Double layers will not carry 
well, and there are no partitions. The fruits 
are simply packed together with sufficient 
paper shavings at the bottom to form .a soft 
bed, and also sufficient between each fruit to 
keep them apart, taking particular care to 
fill up all interstices, so that there cannot be 
the slightest oscillation. When required for 
packing, the fruits should not be allowed to 
become dead ripe before being packed, 
neither must they be almost in a hard state, 
as, of course, such as these do not have their 
flavour fully developed. The fruits should 
also be gathered in the early morning while 
they are cool, as, if gathered warm and at 
once packed, they are liable to decay. Each 
fruit should be grasped firmly by the hand, 
when, if it is ready, it will part from the 
tree with the slightest pressure. A pad of 
cotton-wool may certainly be used to pre¬ 
vent injury by pressure of the hand. 
Peaches which are allowed to fall into nets 
will never carry well.] 

A new Raspberry.— Bountiful, raised by Messrs. 
Lax ton, Bedford, is a very large fruit, conical in 
shape, and borne on long trusses, with firm flesh. 
The canes are remarkably strong and vigorous, and 
the fruits are of a bright crimson colour. This should 
be a welcome addition, as it appears to be at home 
In ordinary land.—B. H. 

Perfection Red Currant is one of the best 
Currants I have seen. The bunches are very large 
Indeed, often carrying from fifteen to twenty berries, 
which are large, individually, and when ripe of a 
dark crimson colour, and very sweet and juicy. It ie 
a heavy cropper—indeed, far superior in this respect 
to most of the older forms. It makes as free growth. 
—W. B. H. 
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AUTUMN BEE KEEPING. 

The honey season is now a thing of the past, 
and the utmost the beekeeper can now do is 
to see that his stocks are in proper condition 
for facing the winter. T&e first essential is 
to see that the hives are sound and perfectly 
weatherproof. See, too, that they stand 
firmly and are tenanted by strong stocks. 
Should weak stocks, unfortunately, be on 
hand, unite before the weather turns cold, 
and so make strong stocks, which will come 
out well in the spring, and bring in some 
profit. See that the whole of the stocks are 
well supplied with stores for the winter, for 
parsimony in this respect is fatal to suc¬ 
cess. Honey is the best winter food for 
bees; but give syrup—thick in autumn— 
rather than run the slightest risk of starva¬ 
tion. Quilt all hives warmly up, and see that 
the quilts are well tucked down so that 
there are no cracks or crevices to admit 
draught. Open the entrances to the fullest 
extent, and examine from time to time and 
remove dirt, dead bees, or other obstruc¬ 
tions with a piece of bent wire. Keep the 
porches in the summer position so long as 
storms keep away, but reverse when snow or 
keen frost is to be faced. All vegetation 
about the hives should be kept down care¬ 
fully, or should bees get down in the cool 
of the evening they are very likely to perish. 
All stock should be kept away from the 
apiary, even poultry. Should it be desired 
to move an apiary, this is, perhaps, the best 
season of any in which to do this. If the 
distance is a long one, move bodily; but if 
only in the same garden to a new position, 
move each hive but a few inches daily until 
the chosen position is reached. New hives, 
too, may be made by anyone bandy with 
tools, and old hives may be repaired and 
painted ready for use when swarming-time 
again comes round. The various lifts should 
be examined, cleaned, tightened up, if ne¬ 
cessary, and given a coat of paint upon the 
outside. Always store all bee-appliances in 
the dry and where the air circulates freely, 
covering up with dry paper to keep off the 
dust. Go carefully over the whole of the 
appliances and fittings in stock, and make a 
careful list of deficiences with a view to 
ordering at the beginning of the year before 
the spring rush comes. J. T. Bird. 

ISLE OF WIGHT BEE DISEASE. 

For some years past an epidemic disease lias 
attacked bees in the Isle of Wight, and has 
since reached the mainland, where it appears 
to be spreading. The epidemic has beeen 
under investigation by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries, but though a good deal of 
information has been accumulated, and some 
progress made with the study of the disease, 
it is not yet possible to say definitely what 
is the originating cause of the disease, or 
how it may be checked, or even prevented. 
The investigation, however, is being con¬ 
tinued, and it ie hoped that eventually a 
remedy will be found. 

In the meantime, it is important that bee¬ 
keepers should watch their bees, and on the 
appearance of the symptoms described below, 
proceed to—(1) Destroy the diseased colo¬ 
nies, and all combs, stores, and quilts; (2) 
Paint the hive and all woodwork twice, at 
intervals of twenty-four hours, with a solu¬ 
tion of one part strong carbolic acid and two 
parts hot water, and then expose the inside 
of the hive to light and air for several days. 
Alternatively, the woodwork may be burnt 
by means of a painters’ sporot-lamp ; (3) Col¬ 
lect and burn the dead bees found on the 
ground. The ground should then be sprayed 
with some strong disinfectant, such as 8 ozs. 
carbolic acid to a gallon of water, or it may 
be covered with quicklime. 

Symptoms. — (1) The first symptom usually 
noticed is a disinclination of the bees to wotk. 
They fly about aimlessly, and do not gather 
stores. (2) A little later they lose their power 
of flight, and are unable to travel more than 
a few yards without alighting. (3) As the 
disease progresses the bees are unable to fly 
more than a few feet, when they drop*ana 


crawl about the ground. They may he seen 
crawling up Grass-stems or other upright ob¬ 
jects, such as the supports of the hive, but 
they soon fall down and die. Towards night 
some may be seen gathered in groups, but 
these usually die before morning. (4) The 
abdomen or hinder part of the body is often 
swollen, and the extreme segments or rings 
droop and are bent underneath the rest of 
the body. (5) The wings often appear to be 
disconnected, the upper Wings lying flat 
above the body, while the lower wings stand 
out from the body as in flight. Sometimes 
the legs seem affected, and the bees stagger 
along in their attempts* to walk. (6) Finally 
the whole colony of vrorkens is found massed 
together in front of the hive or on the ground, 
except a few which are found crowded round 
the queen. (7) The foragers are always the 
first affected. The queen and the brood are 
not attacked, though “ chilled brood ” often 
appears subsequently, owing to there being 
insufficient bees to keep the hive warm. (8) 
In winter and early spring, when bees are 
often attacked, the walls, combs, and alight¬ 
ing board are frequently soiled by the bees. 
This seldom, if ever, takes place in the 
summer. 

Although it fs not certain what is the direct 
cause of this disease, it can be distinguished 
from some of the other diseases to which bees 
are liable. Thus, in cases of bee paralysis, the 
hinder part (abdomen) of the bees is dis¬ 
coloured and blackish. The bees tremble, 
and the wings are bent up in a way that is 
not the same as the distortion visible In 
Isle of Wight disease. In cases of “May 
Pest” both young and old bee© are affected, 
and their bodies are covered with a light grey 
dust. In case© of dysentery the bees soil the 
combs as in Isle of Wight disease, but the 
droppings are dark and muddy, and not of the 
yellow colour that is usual in the present 
disease. A course of treatment for all these 
diseases is given in the text-book© on bee¬ 
keeping .—Leaflet No. $58 of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


BIRDS. 


Canary moulting [Mrs. Dejacher).— In all 
probability, your bird is being fed upon a too 
stimulative diet, but as you are silent con¬ 
cerning this, we cannot tall you exactly where 
you are wrong, though the giving of too much 
Hemp is a frequent cause of such trouble. 
The main food should consist of Canary-seed, 
with Millet, and at times a little Hemp added. 
Individual birds differ, and some w T ill live and 
thrive upon a diet consisting almost wholly 
of Can ary-seed. See that your bird is given 
plenty of fresh air without draught, and that 
the diet is a not too rich one. Allow the bird 
to bathe frequently. Provide some rip© 
fruit or greenstuff, and in all probability tn© 
premature moulting will be checked, although 
it may not be now entirely stopped.—J. T. 
Bird. 

Birds. —Here in the Cotswolds I do not 
find that sparrows are so troublesome as the 
finches and tits. They may take a Crocus 
or two^or a Primrose or two, but I do not 
think they attack the fruit. I was looking 
forward to a good crop of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Cox’s Pomona, and Blenheim, but 
I have been disappointed. My gardener 
thinks it is the chaffinches, of which, he says, 
there is an unusual number about, but* it 
looks to me more like the work of bullfinches. 
Of course, one could grow no Cherries were 
they not in an enclosure of wire, but thrushes 
and blackbirds give one something in ex¬ 
change, afid bullfinches do not. They have no 
song, and, though lovely, take great care that 
one shall never see the loveliness. If the 
bullfinch had the sparrow's indifference to 
man and the fear of cotton, there would be 
something to be said for them, but they are 
absolutely indifferent to cotton, and take care 
to be seen as little as may be.—F. G, 
Dutton, Bibury Vicarage , Fair ford. 

Java Sparrows (L. C.).— Yes, the white and pied 
varieties axe not difficult to breed in canary breed¬ 
ing-cages, and may be treated in much the same way 
as canaries. If the hen does not make a good nest, 
assistance may be given, egg food being supplied 
from about the twelfth day after the eggs are laid. 
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NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
SOCIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION). 

July 25th, 1911. 

Thk thirty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
above Society was held at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Westminster, and for the Car¬ 
nation, in a season of exceptional and trying 
heat, must be pronounced a success. 

That there are, in an exhibition of this 
kind, classes arranged for flowers which are 
dear to the heart of the florist, and for which 
the public express but little sympathy or ad¬ 
miration, and others where these conditions 
are practically reversed, there is no gain¬ 
saying ; without hesitation we give a casting- 
vote in favour of the latter. Indeed, it mu6t 
have been obvious to all in which direction 
the chief attraction of the exhibition w T as 
centred, and it certainly was not to those 
classes where thumb and tweezers, having 
played their part 60 well, left little more 
than a semi-double flower. Such flowers as 
these demonstrate nothing so much as their 
own feebleness and inutility, the so-called 
dressing leaving but a fragment behind. On 
the other hand, the “shown as grown” 
flowers were not only an attraction, but a 
practical demonstration of value—size, stem, 
calyx, petal, quality, and fulness being all 
in evidence. Happily, there were many 
classes for such as these, and, despite the 
heat and the trying conditions of the year, 
the majority were well represented. This, 
indeed, is the popular side of the subject, 
and the one most worthy of encouragement, 
if in the future the border Carnation is to 
hold its own in the garden and in decoration. 

For eighteen Carnation blooms on cards, 
bizarres and flakes, not less than twelve 
varieties, Mr. Arthur R. Brown, King’s Nor¬ 
ton, who showed a fine board of blooms 
that included Shamrock, Guardsman, Robert 
Houlgrave, Wilfred Gordon Lewis, C. H. 
Herbert, and Bopeep, was first, Mr. James 
Douglas, whose flowers were of much smaller 
size, being second. For eighteen Carnation 
blooms, fancies, not less than twelve varie¬ 
ties, Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, whose 
very fine lot included Linkman, Pasquin, 
King Solomon, Erl King, Orient, Forester, 
Lora Steyne, Hildago, and Ironside, a par¬ 
ticularly fine lot, was first, with Mr. Arthur 
Brown, Limited, King’s Nori *\ whose 
flowers, if smaller, showed gc colour,' 
second, Fqr a stand of eighteen whu 0 *’nd 
Picotees* Vbt less than twelve varieties, 

J. Douglas, C-eat Bookham, was first, stag 
ing some nice flowers, Messrs. Arthur R. 
Brown, Limited, King’s Norton, taking 
second place. For a stand of eighteen yellow- 
ground Picotees, in not less than twelve 
varieties, Mr. James Douglas, Great Book¬ 
ham, was again in the premier position, his 
flowers of Mary Lennox, Onward, Agnes, 
Exquisite, Togo, and J. Ruskin being very 
fine, Messrs. Arthur R. Brown, Limited, 
King’s Norton, taking the second place. For 
a stand of twelve bizarres and flakes, in not 
lees than nine varieties, Mr. H. R. Taylor, 
Cheam, who had Bedouin, Torchlight, Gor¬ 
don Lewis, and Mrs. T. Lord, was first. In 
this class, Gordon Lewis (purple flake) took 
the award for the premier bloom, Mr. C. F. 
Thurston, Penn Fields, Wolverhampton, who 
had much smaller flowers, being second. In 
the class for twelve fancy Carnations, Mr. 
A. W. Jones, Stechford, near Birmingham, 
whoso collection included Lord Steyne, 
Father 0’Flvnn, Claude Egerton, Hercules, 
Linkman (which was also premier in this 
class), Deerslayer, and Queen Eleanor, was 
first, Mr. C. F. Thurstan, Penn Felds, Wol¬ 
verhampton, second. For twelve white- 
ground Picotees, Mr. H. R. Taylor, Cheam, 
was first, staging excellent examples of 
Radiant, Dora Bright, and Royal Rouge in 
a nice lot; Mr. C. F. Thurstan, Wolver- 
hampton, was second. In the yellow-ground 
Picotee class, twelve varieties, Mr. H. 
Mathias, Medstead, was first, his best flowers 
including Santa Claus, Exquisite, Corona, 
Gloria, and Togo; second, Mr. C. F. Thure- 
tan, Penn Fields, Wolverhampton, whose 
Agnes was the premier in this class. In the 
self yellow open class, flowers to be shown 
as grown, nine blooms, Mr. H. Lakeman, 
Thornton Heath, was first, with a splendid 


vase of the yellow-flowered Daffodil; second, 
Miss Shiffner, Lewes; third, Mr. James 
Douglas, Great Bookham, all showing the 
same variety. This class was strongly con¬ 
tested. For nine dark red or maroon seifs, 
open to all, flowers to be shown as grown, 
first, Messrs. Arthur R. Brown, Limited, 
King’s Norton, who showed splendid flowers 
of Mrs. George Marshall; second, Mr. J. 
Douglas, who had the same variety. For 
nine blooms, white seifs, open to all, one 
variety onlv, Mr. J. Douglas, Great 
Bookham, wlio showed Kate Nickleby, was 
first, Captain A. Gordon Russell, Wheatley, 
being second. For nine blooms, one variety, 
buff or terra-cotta seifs, Miss Shiffner, 
Lewes, who had a splendid vase of Elizabeth 
Shiffner, took first place, with Messrs. Arthur 
R. Brown, Limited, King’s Norton, with Ben- 
bow, second. In the class for yellow or buff- 
ground fancies, nine blooms, one variety, open- 
air flowers, to be shown as grown, the first 
prize fell to Mr. J. Douglas, whose splendid 
vase of Pasquin also secured the premier in 
the fancy undressed class, Mr. W. II. Parton, 
Moseley, with R. A. Rowberry, being second. 
For six varieties, seifs, in six vases, three 
blooms of each variety, Mr. J. Douglas 
came first, with Daffodil (yellow), Rosy 
Morn, Mrs. Griffith Jones (buff), Golden 
Oriel, Mme. Ca6tula (white), and Mrs. Geo. 
Marshall (crimson), Messrs. A. ‘R. Brown, 
Limited, King’s Norton, being a good second. 
For six varieties of fancy Carnations other 
than white-ground, Mr. J. Douglas, whose 
vases of Lara, R. W. Rowberry, Liberte, 
Forester, Linkman, and Lord Steyne were 
very fine, was first, Messrs. A. R. Brown, 
Limited, King’s Norton, whose Jupiter and 
Kaffir Chief were the best, taking the second 
prize. In the class for white-ground fancies, 
Mr. J. Douglas was first; second, Messrs. 
Arthur R. Brown, Limited, the same two 
exhibitors appearing in the same order in the 
next class, for six vases of yellow-ground 
Picotees. In the class for twelve distinct 
varieties, seifs, fancies, and yellow-ground 
Picotees, three blooms of each, Mr. J. Doug¬ 
las, Great Bookham, who showed Her 
Majesty, Mrs. R. J. Reynolds, Forester, Mrs. 
Geo. Marshall, Mrs. Lennox, Daffodil, Link- 
man, Onward, Lord Steyne, Mrs. Griffith 
Jones, and Liberte, all in fine condition, was 
first, this exhibitor also gaining the cup in 
the first division for flowers grown as 6liown. 
Four varieties seifs', three blooms of each 
variety, Mr. A. W. Jones, Stechford* who 
had good vases of Elizabeth Shiffner, Car- 
k nal, and Mrs. George Marshall (the last- 
named taking the premier in this class), was 
first; second, Mr. R. Morton, whose best 
were Woodside Park, Daffodil, and Elizabeth 
Shiffner. For four fancy Carnations other 
than white-ground, three blooms of each, 
Mr. II. Mathias, Medstead, who had excellent 
vases of Lord Stevne, Linkman, Liberte, and 
Devonian, was first; second, Mr. A. W. 
Jones, Stechford, whose Lord Steyne and 
Linkman were very fine. Nine distinct varie¬ 
ties, fancies, yeliow-ground Picotees, and 
seifs, in separate vases, three blooms of each, 
Mr. W. H. Parton, Moseley, whose Man¬ 
darin, Sappho, and Sam Weller were all 
good, was first, with Mr. H. Mathias, Med¬ 
stead, who 6taged Togo, yeliow r -ground Pico¬ 
tee (undressed), which also took the pre¬ 
mier position, second. In the Martin Smith 
memorial challenge cup class for twelve dis¬ 
tinct varieties, seifs, fancies, and yellow- 
ground Picotees, in separate vases, three 
blooms of each, Mr. R. Morton, Woodsidt: 
Park, N., took the challenge cup and medal, 
staging excellent vases of Daffodil, Liberte, 
Togo, Elizabeth Shiffner, Lord Steyne, 
Santa Claus, John Ruskin, Erl King, On¬ 
ward, R. A. Rowberry, Agnes Sorrell, and 
Etna; second, Mr. W. H. Parton, Moseley. 
Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, secured 
the Cartwright challenge cup for the fourth 
year in succession. Mr. C. A. Linzee, Alres- 
ford, Hants, secured the cup in Division III., 
Mr. H. Mathias that in Division II., Mr. 
Douglas securing the cup in Division I. 

Non-competitive.— In this section Mr. 
Charles Blick, Hayes, Kent, had a very fine 
group of Carnations, arranging vases of 4t- 
traction (white), Solfaterra (a superb yellow), 
Donald MacDonald (the finest yellow-ground 


fancy of the year), Thomas k Becket, Daffodil, 
John Ruskin, and Linkman, among many 
good kinds. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had some good vases of these flowers. 
Royal Purple and Princess Juliana being re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Brack¬ 
nell, Berks, and Mr. H. Lakeman, Thornton 
Heath, also showed many vases of flowers in 
good condition. OHtside exhibits included a 
superb table of Ferns from Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, a particularly 
bright lot of Phloxes and Gladioli from Mr. 
M. Prichard, Christchurch, and Phloxes and 
other hardy cut flowers from Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— The weather still con¬ 
tinues dry, and if a mulch is not available, a 
good deal of watering must be done; but 
watering, to be effective, must be thoroughly 
done. If a soaking of water is given in the 
evening, stir up the surface early in the 
morning with the hoe to prevent its escape. 
An inch or two of loose soil on the surface is 
very beneficial, and the water-pot is less 
needed. This mulch of loose soil checks 
evaporation, and the land retains its mois¬ 
ture. There is a good deal of picking, peg- 

O , and tying to do now. The beds should 
ooked over at least once a week. It will 
soon be time to think of putting in cuttings 
for stock purposes, but before that is done 
the planting of the beds next season should 
be decided on, 60 that the right plants may 
be ready in sufficient numbers. Calceolarias 
in many gardens have failed this year, except 
C. amplexicaulis, which is generally satisfac¬ 
tory. Calceolarias should be grown cool, and 
the cuttings not taken too early, and they 
should' be set out early in May, so that the 
roots may get a good hold of the soil before 
the hot weather comes. Biennials, such as 
Wallflowers. Canterbury Bells, Forget-me- 
nots, and Pansies should be pricked off to 
get strong. Wallflowers do best in firm 
soil, not too rich. Perennials also, that are 
large enough for transplanting, should be set 
out in nursery rows to get strong. Among 
the useful things are Hollyhocks, Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Scabiosa caucasica, 
Delphiniums, Galega officinalis alba, which 
comes freely from seeds, makes a good show 
in the border, and is useful in the wild 
garden in association with the Evening Prim¬ 
rose and Foxgloves. 

Fruit garden.— The sooner Strawberries 
are planted now the better. The beds must 
be reasonably firm, as coarse, rank, useless 
growth comes from planting in loose soil. A 
mulch of old Mushroom-manure will be very 
beneficial in keeping in the moisture. Those 
who have a soil that will grow the British 
Queen will find this variety the best for mid¬ 
season. use. Autumn-bearing Raspberries 
will be valuable, and the canes should be 
supported to keep them off the ground. As 
soon as the summer-bearing Raspberries are 
all gathered, the old canes should be cut out, 
and the young canes thinned to ensure the 
proper ripening of the wood. Those who 
plant out the best of the forced Strawberries 
to obtain an autumn crop should mulch and 
water, or the fruits will be small. The best 
early cooking Apples belong to the Codlin 
section. Lord Suffield is good, but the tree 
is such a bad grower that Lord Grosvenor, 
another form of Codlin, is taking its place. 
Mank’s Codlin is a good Apple, and bears 
freely, and it is one of the few Apples which 
can be easily rooted from cuttings. I have 
cut off large trunks when the leaves are ripe 
in the autumn, planted them firmly in a 
shady position, and had bearing trees the 
following year. Summer pruning, which in¬ 
cludes the training in of the young wood left, 
should have prompt attention now. Any 
spare liquid-manure may be given to fruit- 
trees bearing a good crop. 

Vegetable garden.— Onions and Spinach 
may follow early Potatoes. Manure is 
usually applied to land for early Potatoes, 
and a further top-dressing of short manure 

I ' may be given now, or, failing that, a top- 
dressing of soot and superphosphate may be 
applied and raked or lightly forked in. Tread 
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the ground over to give firmness before the 
drills are drawn. The Onions are perfectly 
hardy, and any variety may be sown now. 
Where the Onion maggot has been trouble¬ 
some in previous years, it is wise to sow in 
autumn, and transplant in spring, or else 
sow under glass in January or February. The 
Onion-fly always selects young plants to de¬ 
posit its eggs upon, and the autumn-sown 
plants get too large, and so escape the fly. 
The Victoria and Long Slander Spinach are 
in some gardens taking the place of other 
varieties, as they are quite as reliable as the 
prickly-seeded variety. Earth up Brussels 
Sprouts and other greens. In windy places 
especially the earth supports the stems, and 
keeps them firm. Sow Turnips freely now. 
Potatoes may be sprayed with the lime and 
copper mixture, as a preventive, and a 
sprinkling of newly-slaked lime will be useful 
if there is no time to spray. 

Conservatory.— Many of the greenhouse 
plants will be outside completing and ripen¬ 
ing the growth. Special attention should be 
given to Camellias and Azaleas. In hot 
weather like the present Camellias should 
not be exposed to the mid-day sun, as the 
leaves, being hard and glossy, are rather 
liable to scorch if exposed suddenly. Aza¬ 
leas, if partly plunged, will be betler fully 
exposed. There ,will be some advantage, 
now that the buds are forming, in giving a 
little artificial manure in the water. Weak 
soot-water is good for all pot plants, and, 
when clarified with lime, it makes a good 
syringing mixture, and keepB the plants free 
from insects. The watering and syringing 
of the plants outside, and Cyclamens and 
other plants in frames, should be in careful 
hands. Among the useful plants are Crowea 
saligna latifolia and Cassia corymbose. Ery- 
thrina crista-galli used to be well grown in 
the past, and was then interesting in the con¬ 
servatory, and we used it for massing in the 
open air. It was a break-away from the com¬ 
mon things, and was appreciated by those 
who wanted variety. There is plenty of 
Lilies of various kinds in pots and also for 
‘ cutting. The Trumpet Lily is used a good 
deal for making up by the florist, and the 
retarded bulbs are cheap now. The Statices 
are an interesting class of plants, and the 
flowers last well. Statice Holfordi was 
thought a good deal of as an exhibition plant 
years ago. S. profusa has smaller flowers, 
and makes a good specimen. 

Stove. —Liquid-manure will be beneficial 
to nearly all plants which have filled the 
pots with healthy roots, especially such speci¬ 
men plants as Allamandas, and all climbers 
trained under the roof or to cover naked 
walls and other places about the house. 
Ferns, Orchids, and other plants in baskets 
may benefit from a little weak stimulant. 
The few Orchids which everybody grows may 
want attention in renewing the compost. 
Some of the terrestrial Orchids, such as 
Cypripediums, Calanthes, and Phaius grandi- 
floras, which are mostly winter-flowering, 
may be examined and repotted if necessary. 
The Phaius is a good plant for what I may 
term the casual grower, as it makes a good 
specimen, and may be taken to the conser¬ 
vatory when in flower, and a novice may 
grow it if the drainage is right and the com¬ 
post of a rough, fibrous nature. Fires may be 
dropped for a time now. 

Winter flowers. —Poinsettias, Euphorbias, 
Begonias, and other soft-wooded winter- 
flowering plants will for the most part be 
ready for 5-inch pots now, and will do best 
in a pit or frame, where the treatment they 
require can be given. When they are taken 
from a warm, close place, the exposure to 
more natural conditions should be gradual. 
All plants which are in a sense acclimatised 
will require free ventilation in such weather 
as we are having, but shade will be neces¬ 
sary when the sun is hot and the atmos¬ 
phere parching. By-and-bye, when the 
growth h completed, more exposure can be 
given to ripen the growth. Bouvardias are 
charming winter-flowering plants, and will 
bloom freely when the growth is ripened 
later. At present the plants are growing 
freely, and the strongest shoots may be 
pinched off to induce a bushy habit. 
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Insists In the vinery.— When vineries are 
used as plant-houses, there is always a dan¬ 
ger of trouble from insects, such as thrips 
and mealy-bug. It is possible, when Vines 
have been dressed for bug, that some will 
escape, and a close watch must be kept for 
stray insects. A small brush and a small 
bottle of paraffin-oil or some other insecti¬ 
cide should be kept handy for use, and the 
Vines looked over often, and stray insects 
destroyed. With care, it is quite possible to 
clear a vinery of mealy-bug in one season. 
Thrips, if neglected, are worse than red- 
spider, but the vaporiser charged with nico¬ 
tine will destroy them. In using nicotine we 
must bear in mind that it is a poison, and 
should never be used except when the fruits 
are quite green. I have heard of accidents 
happening when used as the fruits were 
ripening. 

Crapes In the unheated house.— This is 
a grand season for the cold vinery, and there 
is a chance of even such kinds as Alicante 
ripening, and, with such weather as we are 
having now, the feeding may be liberal, as 
the foliage is strong and leathery, and capable 
of utilising the extra nourishment which may 
be given now. As regards the best manure 
for Vines, we are using a special Vine- 
manure manufactured by the horticultural 
chemist, and find it quite satisfactory,. and 
the price is not exorbitant. Do not permit 
the sub-laterals to extend unduly—at anv 
rate, they must not be allowed to encroach 
upon the main leaves. 

Peaohes In the orohard-hou8e.— This has 
been a glorious time when the management 
has been right, which means that the roots 
have been properly nourished with mulch 
and liquid-manure when required, and that 
the ventilation has been suitable. During 
the time the fruits are swelling the syringe 
can be used freely, and the house closed for 
a couple of hours after syringing in the after¬ 
noon. This keeps the trees free from red- 
spider, and increases the size of the fruits, 
but later on in the evening ventilators should 
be opened to give the necessary change and 
motion to the atmosphere. It ie well, where 
possible, to have a separate house for early 
and late varieties, or a division in the house 
to keep them separate. When the early 
fruits are gathered, the trees may be placed 
outside to ripen, but must not be neglected. 

Pines. —A thin shade will be required 
during hot, bright days, and it is well also to 
bear in mind that more water will be re-j 
quired, both at the root* and also in 
atmosphere, but during the time the fjpnits 
are in flower a drier atmosphere will be 
better, and the syringe, at any rate, should 
be laid aside for a time. This is the usual 
season for rearranging the plants and renew¬ 
ing the plunging-beds where necessary. 
Suckers should be taken off when ready, not 
waiting till the rearranging time comes— 
at least, this is the principle I have generally 
acted on, as the period of supply of ripe fruits 
is more extended if the suckers are not started 
altogether in large batches. Queens are the 
most suitable for summer ripening, and 
Jamaicas for winter. 

EflU'ly-flowerlng bulb8.— Early potting 
means early flowering. Freesias should be 
potted ten in a pot. Single miniature Hya¬ 
cinths are useful for forcing, and are cheaper 
than Romans—in fact, Romans are too dear 
now for most growers, and I have given 
them up, as I find what are termed Dutch 
Romans better and cheaper in every way. 
Paper White and Van Sion Narcissi should be 
potted as soon as they come to hand with 
early Tulips. E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

August 6th .—Made a further sowing of 
early Cabbages, including Flower of Spring 
and Ellam’s Early and other small, early 
kinds, as no one wants a very large, coarse 
Cabbage except for cattle. Sowed in drills, 
moistened thoroughly, and dressed the 6eeds 
with red lead just previous to sowing. Pre¬ 
pared ground for Spinach and Onions. These 
will be sown after early Potatoes, as other 
ground is mostly under crop—in fact, the 
crops are arranged to succeed each other. 


August 7th .—Cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
many other plants are being inserted, and 
this work will be continued as cuttings can 
be obtained, without unduly injuring the 
effect of the beds. Made a further sowing 
of Cinerarias for late blooming. The earliest 
batch of plants is almost ready for 5-inch 
pots. Sowed a pinch of Calceolaria-seeds 
for spring blooming. 

August 8th .—Sowed hardy annuals for 
spring bedding. These include Saponaria 
calabrica, Limnanthes Douglasi, Silene 
.compacts, Candytufts, Godetias, Clarkias, 
etc. We have finished budding Roses. Some 
of the earliest-budded plants will have the 
ties loosened and readjusted. Several large 
shrubs that have outgrown the positions have 
been prepared for removal by digging a 
trench round and shortening the strongest 
roots. The trench has been filled up with 
good soil to encourage the production of 


August 9th .—Turnips have been thinned to 
1 foot apart. Veitch’s Red Globe and Orange 
Jelly are good-flavoured Turnips. White 
Stone and Chirk Castle Black Stone will be 
sown shortly for winter supply, as they are 
hardy, and will grow quite large enough. 
Very large Turnips are not wanted. Pre¬ 
pared a frame for French Beans for late 
crop. No glass will be required at present. 
The lights will not be used till frost is 
expected. 

August 10th.— Finished layering Carna¬ 
tions. All flowers are picked off Pelar¬ 
goniums coming on for winter flowering. 
Every spare moment is given up to'surface 
stirring. Finished potting Strawberries for 
forcing. All spare plants are being planted 
to form new oeds when enough nas been 
selected for forcing. Summer pruning has 
been completed for the present, and the 
leaders have been trained in. 

August llth .—Made a further sowing of 
Peas, early kinds only, on a warm site, on the 
chance of getting a moderate crop. The drill 
was soaked with water, and the seed covered 
with dry soil to prevent the escape of the 
moisture. Celery is still being planted. Very 
good Celery, suitable for cooking, is grown 
on what is termed the bed system. The 
plants are raised entirely outside, as these 
are better^ for late use, and do not bolt very 
soon< V_ _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FEANTB AND FZ4>WERB. 


Mildew on Roses (Dumfries).—Dissolve an ounce 
of sulphide of potassium in two pints of hot water, 
then add enough co.d water to make 2$ gallons. Use 
a syringe with a very fine nozzle, and take care that 
the underside of the leaves is thoroughly wetted. 

Dahlia-leaves injured (A. W. Ranken ).—The 
Dahlia-leaves appear to have been attacked by red- 
spider. Thsre is a considerable quantity of cxcremen- 
titioua matter on the brownish patches, and some 
amount of web Buch us red-spider makes. Spraying 
with potassium sulphide will be the best method to 
adopt. We find no fungus at pre> ent. 

Roses for cool greenhouse (J/is* White ).—The 
following varieties should do well in your cool green¬ 
house Bouquet d'Or, Wm. Allen Richardson. Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, Mme. Berard. Lady Waterlow, Ards 
Rover, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Climbing 
Niphetos. If possible, get strong pot-grown pants. 
These would require little or no pruning the first 
season. 

Rose Mrs. Stewart Clark.—1 have five plants 
of this variety, which grow very vigorously, but never 
have a decent flower—indeed, two of the bushes dur¬ 
ing the past two years have not had even a flower- 
bud. As the Roses all around bloom abundantly, 1 
am inclined to blame the variety iu-elf, not the 
culture. I should be ob.iged if you could help me 
with your advice. A correspondent forty miles off 
has the same experience, and intends to give up 
trying to grow it.—H. R., Lanark. 

Showy flowering plants (Mrs. Dre tc).—For July 
and August the more showy herbaceous perenniuls 
would include the Dny Lilies. Phloxes. Alstnenierias, 
and Heleniums, Iris aurea, I. oehroleuca, Centauren 
ruthenica, Pentstemon barbatus. Aster Amellus in 
variety, Gaillardias, Knlphcfla aloides, ar.d such Lil es 
as chalcedonicum, colchicum, canadense. pardalintim, 
Martagon, and spei iosum. It is pos-ible, too, that 
Iris Kaempferi would be valuable in the earlier- 
named month in your locality. Bright coloured 
Phloxes should include Etna. Flambeau Wm. Robin¬ 
son, Melba, Elizabeth Campbell, Iris, Le M hdi, Miss 
Pemberton, and Gorgeous, others of pure white being 
Tapis Blanc, Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, Frau Von Lassberg, 
and Fiancee. 

Asters failing (H. ProberO -Your Asters have 
been attacked by a fungU3, fot which, unfortunately, 
there is no remedy, for the moment the fungus 
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attacks the plant It encompasses the whole of it, 
iK*rmeating the 6tem and tissues and killing it. All 
you can do is to avoid late watering, particularly 
i-prinklings of water that wet the lowest foliage. The 
only possible cure is to syringe with sulphur. Take 
a double handful, mix this into a paste, then gradu¬ 
ally add more water. This should be suflicient for 
3 gallons of water, which should be boiling, or nearly 
to, for the mixing. Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls 
of soft soap, mix all together, and when cool spray 
the plants, especially at the base, not later than 
four p.m. 

Clematis dying (F. C. Bray ),-As to the 
Clematis dying so suddenly, there can t>e no doubt 
that it is a disease, unfortunately, far too common. 
It is generally supposed that propagating the plant* 
in heat and growing them upon an unsuitable stock 
have been responsible for the introduction of this 
disease. If you could obtain plants upon their own 
root* from a healthy stock we believe there would lie 
no disease present, but there does not appear to be 
anyone who is taking up the raising of Clematis 
from cuttings. Over - propagation or unnatural 
temiieratures has resulted in blighting many of our 
beautiful llowera, fruits, and trees, and all true 
Jovers of beautiful gardens deplore the effect pro¬ 
duced from malformed, unhealthy, decrepit speci¬ 
mens that mar the beauty of many a garden. 


Ismene calathlna (E. A. G .).-This Ismene is a 
near relative of the Eucharis, Pancratiums, and 
others of this clas*. most of which require a stove 
temperature, while the subject of this note is essen¬ 
tially a greenhouse plant, passing the winter in a 
dormant state, when it should be kept quite dry, 
and with the return of spring pushing up a crown of 
deep green strap-like leaves. This does well if potted 
in sandy loam, and should be watered freely and 
allowed plenty of sun during the leafing period. 
There is no need to repot the bulbs every year. The 
flower-scape, which reaches a height of from 2 feet to 
3 feet, i* terminated by an umbel of two to five 
showy blossoms, which are very sw-eetly-scented. 
Though usually treated as a house plant, it will, at 
least in the south of England, succeed out-of-doors if 
planted close to the wall of a hothouse (as is often 
done in the ca*e of Amaryllis Belladonna), or if 
grown in a frame, particularly if the frame is in 
some similar position. 

A grey garden (Mrs. Radclyffe).—W e should 
6carcely regard the Ceanothus as a “ grey flower,” 
and the term “ grey garden ” is most usually applied 
when foliage plants are employed to produce the de¬ 
sired effect. Of these latter, Stuchys lanata, 
Artemisia stellariana, Leucophyton Browni (not quite 
hardy), Antennaria toinentosa, Achillea umbeliata, 
Gnaphalium margaritaceum, Andryla lanata, Anuro- 
sate lanuguinosa, Euphorbia myrsmites. Cineraria 
maritima, Centaurea ragiusina, Sedum hispameum 
glaucum, 8. da*yphyllum, Santolina incana, Senecio 
argentcus, 8. incarnw, and ocabiosa Webbiana are a 
few that might well be cmp.oyed. Both Seukale and 
Lavender may enter into such an arrangement if on 
a large scale, and, of course, there are many other 
things, like certain of the Agiostemmaa and Teu- 
criums, which m'ight be available. A difficulty 
always arises between greys and silvers, though, 
taken broadly, the twain would be admissible. For 
example, a bed of Aizoon Saxifrages and grey or 
silvery Sedums would be most interesting, while a 
(similar soil mixture would suffice for both. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving Hollies {Garth).— The best time to 
transplant Hollies io during the latter part of April 
and the beginning of May. The showery weather 
often experienced at that time is a great help, and 
the roots quickly recover from the check of removal. 
Even then care must be taken to work the soil well 
in among the roots. This is greatly helped by 
giving a thorough soaking of water ns soon as the 
hole is filled up, as the soil is then washed into the 
minor interstices that may be left. A saucer-like de¬ 
pression should be left around the stem of a newly- 
planted specimen in order to facilitate watering. If 
the weather is dry, an occasional syringing, especi¬ 
ally in the evening, will be very helpful. 

Raising Hollies from seed (K. 11. Morland).— 
When HoITies are to be raised in large quantities 
from seed the berries are gathered in winter when 
ripe, mixed with double their bulk of dry sand, and 
turned over every month, which considerably hastens 
the decomposition of the fleshy portion. The seeds 
are thus preserved in a heap in a shady spot out-of- 
doors till the following autumn, when they are sown 
in a border of light, rich soil, covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep, and a few Spruce boughs 
laid over the bed till the young plants make their 
ap|>earance, which will not be till May, und only 
then a few of the earliest, as a succession will be 
kept up till the following spring. They must then 
be left till the next autumn before they are trans- 

B lanted. You will thus see that the progress of the 
oily during its earlier stages is slow. In the case 
of small quantities of seeds, the berries may be 
mixed with sand in a flower pot and buried in the 
soil till the autumn, when they can be sown In pans 
or boxes and placed in an ordinary garden-frame. 
The acorns should, after they have ripened, be kept 
in n dry place till next March, when they should be 
sown in rows in deep loamy soil and covered half an 
inch deep. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberries for forcing (Af. IV. G. Crofton).— 
Do we understand that your Strawberries for forcing 
were first layered into small pots and then potted on 
into 6-inch pots, as this is the usual routine? You 
cannot lift old plants from the open ground for forc¬ 
ing, a* you seem to imagine. An ordinary greenhouse 
temperature does not excite Struwberry growth but a 
little in advance of that outdoors. In that case you 
will not be able to start them until February or 
March. During the winter you will have to plunge 
the plants in the open air in ashes to prevent the 
breaking of the pots. Before taking them into the 
greenhouse you should carefully remove some of the 


! surface soil and add a little artificial manure. See 
1 also extended reply in an early issue. 

Silver-leaf in Plum-tree (Clifton ).—We know of 
no cure for the disease known as "silver-leaf,” with 
which your Plum-tree is affected, and the best plan 
is to root out and burn a tree so soon as it becomes 
badly affected with it. If you intend planting 
another Plum-tree in the same place, then it would 
be well to remove the old soil, as there is just the 
possibility of the root system becoming contaminated 
if you retain it. If you plant any other fruit-tree 
barring a stone-fruit you need not remove the soil, 
but see to it that every particle of the root* of the 
( Plum is cleared out, as such if left would breed 
I fungus as they decay. A dressing of lime, given a 
few weeks in advance of planting, would do good. 
Use fresh lime, and incorporate it with the soil by 
forking or digging it in. 

Grapes mildewed (A. J. Knight).—Your Grapes 
have been attacked by mildew. Du*t flowers of 
sulphur all over the Vines, washing this off after a 
few days with clear rain-water. In the winter paint 
all the inside woodwork, clean the glass, and lime- 
wash the walls. Then dissolve \ oz. of sulphide of 
potassium in a quart of water, mix it with clay and 
sulphur to a thin paste, and brush this into the 
bark and every crev : ce about the spurs on the Vine 
rods, applying this dressing immediately you see any 
further symptoms of mildew. The mo*t fruitful 
cause of this trouble is maintaining a cold, damp 
atmosphere during a spell of dull, cold weather, also 
opening the front ventilators when the wind i3 blow¬ 
ing from a north or easterly direction. A too dry 
condition of the border will also cause it. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

L. 77.—Your best plan will be to grub up the 
Apple-trees, put in some strong posts, and stretch a 
few wires along these on which to train the Roees. 

- R. Lawson. — All depends on the agreement you 

made with your gardener when you engaged him. 
As to whether you allowed him to have fruit and 

vegetables should have been made clear.- R. M — 

Without seeing the place, it is very difficult, for us to 
advise you, and seeing that the garden is in such a | 
neglected condition and wants practically re¬ 
modelling, it would be well to call in a practical man, 
who would be able to tell you what you had better | 

do.- Lady Butler .—You cannot do better than try 

the Thrift (Armeria), while the London Pride (Saxi- | 
fraga umbrosa) also makes a fine edging, and is very 

beautiful when in flower.- Whcelbrooks .—You have 

evidently allowed the plants to become much too 
thick. You ought to have planted them in the open 
air in the sunniest spot you could find and trained 
them over arbours or rustic stakes, where, no doubt, 

they would have fruited freely.- Wallington.— 

Please give us some idea as to the extent of ground 

you wish to plant.- Nene .—Kindly send a specimen 

bunch of the Grapes you refer to. From what you 
say, it looks as if shanking were the cause of the 
non-colouring, or it may be that this is due to over¬ 
cropping.- A. J. Wright .—You should write to some 

of our large Rose-growers.- F. C. Bra i/—The best 

way would be, if you can, to catch some of the 

offenders and hand them over to the police.- 

Mrs. Drew .—The position you mention will do well 
the only difference being that the plants will be 

rather later in coming into flower.- Marshall .—We 

know of no such book as you inquire about.- 

Ignota .—A very likely reason of the trouble is that 
the plants are dry at the roots and the soil in which 

they are growing is exhausted.- J. L. S.— Mr. F. 

Baillie, Stenhouse, Liberton, Edinburgh.- Robert 

Young .—It is illegal to grow Tobacco in England for 
use. The Tobacco or nicotine horticultural prepara¬ 
tions generally used are prepared in bond from duty- 

free Tobacco.- Enquirer .—Evidently characteristic , 

of the variety, whatever it may be.- Glen Isla.— 

See reply to “ E. 8. Cluderoy,” re “ Grubs in 
Carrots." The Onions have been attacked by the 
Onion-maggot, specimens of which we found in the 
Onions sent. You will And an article dealing with 
the Onion - maggot in our iseue of April 9th, 
1910, page 226, a copy of which can be had of the 

publisher, post free, for ljd.- E. P. S .—For such a 

position and soil we should recommend some of the 
forms of Pyrus or May. The Chestnut is too large I 


for such a position.- F. M. Gamlen .—You say 

nothing as to the size of the pot, and the non- 
finishing of the fruit points to exhausted 6oil and 

want of feeding.- Knock .—Your Grapes are what is 

; known as " shanked.” See reply to “ Ed. L. Agar 

and Novice," in our issue of July 29th, page 458.- 

Viola.—Have the frame facing south. When the sun 
is very strong it is an easy matter to shade the 

inmates of the same, if need be.- Canterbury.—We 

fear it will be too cold for your canary, more espe- 
cial’y a* it is evidently in poor health. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTJZTS. 

Names of plants.— R. M. K .—The Bamboo you 
send is, we think, judging by the piece you forward, 

Phyllostachys nigra.- II. G. Purvis.—1, Corydalis 

I lutea; 2, Please send better specimen ; 3, Bladder Senna 
j (Colutea arborescens); 4, Rhus typhina. When send- 
, ing flowers or plant* for name, please pack carefully, 

; not sending the specimens loose a* you have done.- 

Lady Butler .—Lychnis chalcedonica.- R. Brown.— 

Peperomia Saundersi, syn. P. argyrea.- Mrs. Drew. 

—1, Colutea sp., probably C. melanocaiyx.- P. IV. 

Wase.—l, Spiraea Douglasi; 2, Too much shrivelled to 
identify; 3, Sedum spurium; 4, 8. album micro- 

phyllum.- Frances .—Rhemannia angulata, native of 

I northern China.-IV. S. A'.—Artemisia vulgar!*.—- 

Kentia.— 1. Campanula grandis alba; 2, C. pusilla 

alba; 3, C. rhomboidalis; 4, Spiraea arisefolia.- 

Amateur, Devonshire.—1, Pseudotsuga Douglasi, speci¬ 
mens insufficiently developed to say whether the 
glaucous form or not; 2, Diplopappus chrysophyllus; 
3, Eltegnus longipes; 4, Acer palmatum atro-pur- 

pureum.- Mrs. Af. Buckle .—Lilium pomponium.- 

E. Smith .—Phacelia congesta.-P. B.—Tilia cordata. 

- Dumfries .—Sorry to say Rose had fallen to pieces. 

- F. A. M .—Linum narbonnense. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

n. N. Ellison, Bull-street, We*t Bromwich.— List 
of Ferns and Early Flowering Bulbs. 


Raising plants from seed.— Can you give me 

any information on the question as to whether seeds 
carry the general characteristics of the plant or 
of the particular flower of the plant from which they 
come— e.g., I have Peas in pods 5 inches to 5J inches 
long with nine Peas in each, and others on the same 
plant 2j inches to 3 inches long and only three or 
four Peas Would seed saved from the finest pods 
tend to reproduce the larger growth more than those 
of the smaller pods from the same plant? If so, 
of course, the very finest should be saved for seed. 
I should like to know if any investigation has been 
made on this subject.— Nelson K. Cherrill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and In the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden p ' as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may be Included. 



REALLY FIRST-CLASS HYACINTHS 

can only be got from the best Bulbs. Not the 
Bulbs which are the most expensive, but those 
which have been specially grown for 
flowering: in pots and glasses. 

The same thing holds good in the case of 
Tulips, Daffodils, etc. Really first-class Bulbs 
are so cheap from Bees, Liverpool, that it is not 
worth while pottering about with the usual 
“ Cheap Jack v brand. Bees have their own place 
in Holland, and what thev don’t grow them¬ 
selves they buy direct from the actual 
grower on the spot. That is why they 
are able to “test” and “guarantee” all their 
Bulbs. “ Guarantested ” is the word Bees Ltd. 
use to describe their Bulbs. 

Write your name and address on a P.-C. 
now, affix I stamp, and post it before you 
sleep to-night. Bees will send you their 
Catalogue by return gratis and post free. 

BEES LTD., H5 8, LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The weather in Co. Wicklow.— As in most 
places, there have been weeks of drought, 
and a goodly supply of Peas in succession 
is all covered with mildew, and dying.— 
Bray. 

Pent8temon Southgate Gem.— For the 

last three years this has proved itself to be a 
most valuable summer and autumn-flowering 
plant. Its soft, crimson-scarlet flowers are 
much more beautiful than those of its fore¬ 
runner, Newbury Gem, and the plant is quite 
as hardy. Here—in a cold, low-lying locality 
—both young and old plants stand the winter 
without protection. Two-year-old plants are 
the most effective in the garden.—B. T., 
Stajilehurst. 

Phygelius oapenele.— This fine Cape plant 
is often ill-placed and poorly grown, so that 
I am pleased to see the result of a plant I 
have of it against a southern wall. It is 
actually 12 feet high, and for weeks has been 
a handsome plant. The wall seems to give 
the plant some of the comfort of its South 
African home. It is not protected in any 
way, and is one of the few plants that have 
withstood the continued sunshine of this sum¬ 
mer. It grows in rather a cool loam.—W. 

Rosa Sinica Anemone.— What is the ex¬ 
perience of your readers concerning the 
hardiness of Rosa sinica Anemone? I 
have it on a south-west wall, where it 

f ;ro\vs strongly and blooms freely. The 
arge, single blossoms, produced in late 
spring, are most lovely. The season of 
bloom, however, is of such short duration 
that I consider the plant is hardly worthy of 
the position it occupies. I should like to 
try it in the open, and fancy that it is 
hardier than is generally supposed.—B. T. 

Cornua paueinervis. —This is one of the 
most compact-growing of the Dogwoods, and 
withal a pretty little flowering shrub. It 
forms a rather dense-growing bush, clothed 
with ovate lanceolate leaves, each about 
H inches in length. The flowers, borne in 
flattened clusters from 3 inches to 4 inches 
across, are whitish. Being apparently very 
Free-flowering, and blooming as it does at this 
season, it should prove of value. This Cor¬ 
nu® is a native of Western China, and was 
given an award of merit on August 1st. 

Rambler Rotes.— I see an article by Mr. 
Paul, Jun., in the Horticultural Society’s 
Journal about Rambler Roses, and I suppose 
he confines himself only to the strict Ram¬ 
bler, because some of my old favourites 
among the finest Ramblers known are 
omitted, such as Cramoisie Superieure, Fel- 
lenberg, Felicite-Perpetu^, and others. As 
usual, needless distinctions are made among 
such climbers, but it seems unreasonable to 
classify one set of hybrid Ramblers as apart 
from another, as they are all of hybrid origin, 
and certainly some of the best we know and 
the oldest.—W. 


The Crim8on China Rose.— Regarding 
“ P. U.’s ” letter in a late Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, I have always had the idea that it 
was the same as Cramoisie Superieure. 
What, then, is the old Crimson China? 
“P. U.” is surely mistaken about the climb¬ 
ing form af Cramoisie being sent out only ten 
years ago. I have been planting it in various 
positions for twenty years, and have even 
seen it, 1 think, on old houses and cottages for¬ 
gotten and neglected. If what he calls the old 
Crimson China has half its qualities, it must 
be a precious Rose.—W. 

Canna Terra Cotta.— Probably owing to the 
abnormal heat, Cannas have this season done 
remarkably well, provided they have been 
well supplied with water. At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on July 18th, 
an award of merit was given to Frau E. 
Kracht, a peculiarly-coloured salmon-pink 
flower. A fortnight later—namely, on August 
1 st—a similar award was made to the variety 
Terra Cotta, whose flowers are of a warm 
orange-terra-cotta tint. It is one of the green¬ 
leaved section, while the flowers are large and 
arranged in a bold spike. In a group of dis¬ 
tinct varieties, this form stands out in a 
marked manner, and it will, no doubt, be 
extensively grown. 

Olearia Haasti is one of the more im¬ 
portant shrubs in bloom now, and we have 
noticed it more than once in full flower in 
nurseries and gardens. But this note is 
prompted by its fine effect when grouped on 
the outskirts of the lawn, its heavy masses 
of small, deep-green leaves relieved by a 

rofusion of white clusters of flowers. The 

ush is almost covered with them, and this 
year it wears this welcome aspect earlier 
owing to the drought. It is exactly the type 
of shrub to thus group on the lawn, as it 
grows between 3 Feet and 4 feet high and 
even when not in bloom is no eyesore ; more¬ 
over, no fear need be felt as to its hardi¬ 
ness if not in too heavy soil. 

Dlmorphotheoa aurantiaca.— This annual 
is not so widely known as it deserves to be. 
It is, however, well worthy of being included 
in every collection of annuals. Of a particu¬ 
larly pleasing shade of yellow, it is most effec¬ 
tive when massed, and, being very free- 
flowering, it continues in bloom until de¬ 
stroyed by frost. While it succeeds perfectly 
if sown in the open air, I generally start it 
in a cold-frame and transplant it. Under 
this treatment, the plants are stronger and 
bloom much earlier, and the danger of over¬ 
crowding is obviated. The only drawback 
D. aurantiaca has is that the blooms only 
partially open on wet or sunless days, and 
generally it reminds one of Gazania splen- 
dens, which, in some respects, it resembles. 
—Kbt. 

The Artillery Plant (Pilea muscosa).—For 
a long time I had lost sight of the old Artil¬ 
lery Plant, until a few cuttings from a neigh¬ 
bour brought it to my recollection. For¬ 
merly it was somewhat extensively used in 


small pots for table and room decoration, but 
with increasing numbers of ihpre suitable 
plants, it has gradually fallen into disuse. 
Still, it is a useful plant in its way, and, being 
easily rooted and of a good shade of green/ 
it might be more made use of by those who 
have to keep up a supply of small stuff, and, 
being of no great intrinsic value, one does 
not grudge a death or two in overheated 
rooms ad much as if it were more difficult to 
propagate. A moist stove temperature suits 
P. muscosa to perfection.—K bt. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.— This 
beautiful shrub is now in full beauty against 
a south wall. While it is of rather a strag¬ 
gling habit, it appears to be a great mistake 
to endeavour to train it formally against the 
walk Not only is the graceful effect of the 
spikes of bloom lost, but the plant has not 
the same appearance that it has when allowed 
to grow naturally. Last autumn I was much 
struck with several magnificent specimens, 
naturally grown, in the gardens of the Earl 
of Stair at Lochineh Castle, where the soil 
and conditions generally appear to suit them 
in a remarkable degree. At the same time, 
this Ceanothus is not fastidious in the way of 
soil, as I find it does very well indeed here in 
a light, poor, and somewhat dry position, and 
it is certainly a shrub worth growing.— Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

The Laxtonberry.— The Laxtonberry is a 
welcome addition to this class of fruit. We 
have now in our home-raised plants obtained 
a much sweeter fruit than tne Loganberry, 
and this is a great gain, as, no doubt, the 
original cross was the Raspberry and Black¬ 
berry, buit the recent, or what I may term 
home-raised, varieties have been obtained by 
using the Loganberry as a parent instead of 
the Blackberry, the result being a much 
sweeter fruit, not so long, but with less 
core. The fruits part readily from the stalk, 
like a Raspberry, and it may be called nn 
enlarged Raspberry on the cane of the 
Logan. It grows freely, is of good flavour, 
and very prolific. I tasted ripe fruits last 
year, and was surprised at their splendid 
flavour. It should be a favourite for cover¬ 
ing a fence or bare space where ample head 
room can be given.—B. 

Itea Ilioifolia.— For many years the only 
species of Itea in general cultivation was Itea 
virginica, introduced from North America as 
long ago as 1744. This forms a freely- 
branched, compact bush, that reaches a 
height of 4 feet to 5 feet, and is not unlike a 
Privet. The flowers, born® in July, are 
small and whitish, and disposed in dense 
spikes, somewhat after the manner of a 
Veronica. This new species from Western 
China (Itea ilicifolia) is a rather upright¬ 
growing shrub, clothed with ovate leaves 
about a couple of inches long, which are spiny 
and resemble those of a Holly. They are of 
rather a pale green. The small greenish 
flowers are closely packed in 6emi-pendulous 
catkin-like racemes, each from 8 inches to 
9 inches in length. The distinct nature of its 
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Inflorescence renders this a very striking 
shrub. An award of merit was given it on 
August 1st. 

Iris orientall8.— That this Iris, the sub¬ 
ject of recent notes in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, will flower in a dry position is now 
pretty conclusively proved, but, at the same 
time, my experience is that it well appre¬ 
ciates additional moisture. I had for some 
years a clump in a dry spot, and it used to 
give satisfaction there. All at once both 
1-aves and flower-steins increased in vigour, 
the improvement attracting the attention of 
everyone. After a time this was found out 
to be owing to the leakage of a waterpipe 
buried deeply in the border, the flaw being 
just below the Iris. The roots had pene¬ 
trated to a considerable depth, and ramified 
freely ns soon as the moist spot was reached. 
The improvement in the plant served to 
show that this extra moisture was much 
appreciated.—X. 

Caillardias. —These are very gay just now, 
and useful alike for cutting or for the beauti¬ 
fying of the garden generally. Gaillardias 
are so easily raised from seed that they 
should be found in every garden where cut 
flowers are required in quantity. We have 
scarcely another border flower possessed of 
such gay and brilliant colours. Those who 
do not possess these showy Gaillardiae would 
do well to add them for the ensuing year. By 
sowing seed at once in the open in fairly rich 
ground, nice sturdy plants will be forthcom¬ 
ing for placing in permanent positions in 
early autumn. These, with good culture, will 
flower freely when a year old, and it is quite 
surprising how great a variety is obtainable 
from a packet of good seed. When in flower, 
the inferior ones may be discarded, and by 
selection a good and useful strain may be 
obtained. 

E8oallonia macrantha.— In the south and 

west counties of England, and also in many 
other places where a fairly mild climate is 
experienced, this is one of the most useful 
evergreens that can be grown, for it grows 
naturally into a large, shapely bush, and 
thrives in a variety of soils and situations. 
A6 an evergreen, it has every recommenda¬ 
tion. It has also great value as a flowering 
shrub, for during several months, from June 
to September, racemes of rosy-red flowers 
are borne freely. Its vigorous habit makes 
it popular for planting in shrubberies, while 
it is also in demand for planting as a lawn 
specimen. These methods of culture do not 
exhaust its uses, however, for it is sometimes 
used as a hedge-plant, and wonderfully effec¬ 
tive it is, creating quite a change from the 
ever-recurring Privet. A few years ago a 
fine hedge was noted in the gardens at Tresco 
Abbey, in the Scilly Isles. When seen in 
September, it was covered with blossoms 
which contrasted well with the dark leaves. 
As a seaside shrub it has much to commend 
it, for in some situations it may be seen 
thriving amazingly when frequently washed 
with spray. In the colder parts of the 
country it is well worth a position on a west 
wall.—D. 

Mussaenda erythrophylla.— An award of 

merit was, on August 1st, given to this little- 
known tropical shrub from the Congo district 
of Africa, from whence it was introduced in 
1888. Many members of the genus Mussaenda 
owe their most attractive floral features to 
the brightly-coloured leaf-like bracts, which 
subtend the flowers themselves, these latter 
being of minor importance compared with 
the bracts. This species belongs to that just- 
named section, the bracts being of a bright 
rosy-scarlet colour. This Mussrenda forms 
rather an upright-growing shrub, clothed 
with roundish ovate, bright green leaves, soft 
in texture. The flowers, which are borne 
three or four together at the ends of the 
branches, are each about an inch in diameter, 
like a five-pointed star of a pale cream tint, 
with a ruby-coloured centre. These flowers, 
however, drop 60 soon that the bracts form 
the principal feature. They are of a 
roundish ovate shape, about 3 inches long, 
and much the same in width. These bracts 
remain fresh and bright for a long time after 
the flowers have dropped. The Entire plant 
is more or less clothed with reddish hairs. 


It is of easy propagation by means of cut¬ 
tings, and if grown in too hot a structure the 
leaves are liable to be attacked by red-spider. 
In some parts of India it is used os a bedding 
plant.—X. 

The Shrubby 8plr»as.— Two valuable 
kinds, either for grouping or planting 
amongst shrubs, are S. arisefolia and S. 
Lindleyana; the former has small entire 
leaves, and flowers about ten days before 
the latter. S. aris&folia is in no way fasti¬ 
dious as to the nature of the soil; mine, at 
least, grows w r ell and flowers most profusely 
every year in poor quality of loam, and 
needs always to be kept within proper limits. 
Lindley’s Spiraea is, in my opinion, the 
prince of all the woody varieties; it is of 
truly noble growth, with handsome pinnate 
leaves and very long terminal spikes. This 
variety will with me be soon a perfect p'c- 
ture of foliage and flower. I do not at 
times know which to admire most, the buds 
when assuming the pearly-white colour or 
the fully expanded ones with others advanc¬ 
ing. This Spiraea makes a good plant for 
a prominent position on the lawn, where it 
can have ample room for development. Like 
the first named, it is not particular as to 
soil. Both with me are perfectly hardy, 
and in every way reliable.—H. G. 

Interesting Pelargoniums.— No exhibit 
attracted so much attention at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 18th as did a group of about 100 Pelar¬ 
goniums from tho lion. Vicary Gibbs, 
Aldenham. They were all neat, bushy 
specimens, and a considerable number of 
them were in flower. Practically all the 
scented-leaved varieties in cultivation were 
represented, and there was, in addition, a 
considerable number of distinct species, 
many of them very pretty, and some exceed¬ 
ingly singular, their affinities with the com¬ 
monly-grown kinds being difficult to trace. 
A good many of these Pelargoniums are old 
plants in gardens, but they are difficult to 
obtain now, the present-day taste being in 
favour of large, showy subjects. Judging by 
the interest shown in this exhibit, there 
should be at least a reasonable demand for 
them, if they can be obtained from the 
ordinary sources. Some varieties are kept 
as stock plants in nurseries, while others 
are difficult, or in some cases impossible, to 
obtain. Such showy varieties ns Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan and Rollisson’s Unique were noted, 
while singular species, as P. nbrot an i folium, 
P. betulinum, P. cucullatum, and P. tetra- 
gonum, were represented. The fact that 
their cultural requirements are simple should 
be a point in favour of these old-fashioned 
Pelargoniums. —X. 

Hydrangea paniculata.— Amongst the 
hardy Hydrangeas are several species which 
occupy an important position in the garden, 
on account of their showy inflorescences, 
which appear late in the summer and con¬ 
tinue until early autumn. Of this number 
H. paniculata is one of the mo6t useful. It is 
of Japanese origin, and has been in cultiva¬ 
tion in this country for a considerable period. 
When allowed to grow naturally it forms a 
moderately wide bush 5 feet to 7 feet high, 
bearing from the points of the branches up¬ 
right panicles, C inches in length, of fertile 
and sterile blossoms, the former predomi¬ 
nating. As in the case of other Hydrangeas, 
the sterile flowers are the more conspicuous 
by reason of the attendant bracts. In this 
case they are white or creamy-white. By 
pruning the branches moderately hard back 
each year, it is possible to obtain inflores¬ 
cences of much greater size, on account of 
the additional vigour of the wood. Showy, 
however, as the species is, it is neglected in 
gardens for the sake "of its variety, known as 
grandiflora. This differs by bearing all, or 
nearly all, sterile flowers, and on well-grown 
plants the inflorescences attain enormous 
dimensions. They have been measured up to 
18 inches in length and 9 inches through. 
Such a size is only obtainable, however, by 
pruning the plants hard, restricting each one 
to a few growths only, and feeding heavily. 
When everything has been said in favour of 
these large inflorescences, and the variety on 
which they are borne, one has still a prefer¬ 
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ence for the more elegant, if smaller, flower- 
heads of the type, and it certainly ought not 
to be discarded from gardens altogether on 
account of the superior size and greater num¬ 
ber of sterile flowers of its variety. A group 
of H. paniculata in a conspicuous position 
might well be planted in gardens where it 
does not already exist, for it may be de¬ 
pended on to give a good account of itself 
during August and September.—D. 

JEsoulus parvlflora.— This dwarf-growing 
species of YEsculus has at one time or another 
been known by a variety of names, and one 
still hears it spoken of occasionally as Pavia 
macrostachya. It is sometimes met with in 
old gardens as good-sized bushes, which 
bloom with remarkable freedom during late 
July and August. These bushes may be any¬ 
thing up to 12 feet in height and 12 feet or 
15 feet across, for it spreads rapidly from a 
central root-stock. The branches are long 
and slender, and the outer ones often rest on 
the ground for a distance of several feet. 
Where such branches come into contact with 
the soil, roots are formed, and, by detaching 
them from the parent plant, a ready means of 
increase is at hand. The Horse Chestnut¬ 
like leaves are large, deep green, and dis¬ 
tinctly ornamental. The white flowers are 
borne in terminal racemes 9 inches to 
12 indies long, and are peculiar by reason of 
their long, thread-like stamens, which are 
considerably longer than the petals. As a 
bush on the lawn this shrub is distinctly orna¬ 
mental, while it gives a good account of 
itself when planted in a mixed shrubbery. It 
is also very useful for wild garden work, for 
few subjects give such a good result for so 
little trouble. A dozen small pieces planted 
in a mass grow fast enough to form a well- 
furnished plantation in two or three years* 
time, while in five years from the time of 
severance from the parent stock they may be 
considered as well on towards their full size. 
-D. 

Centlana linearis.— I have had this plant 
in my garden for eight or ten years, and 
have found it one of the most reliable of 
the Gentians, both as regards growth and 
flowering, while there can hardly be two 
opinions regarding its beauty. I like it in 
the rock garden, but it is also excellent for 
the border, and, being naturally a lover of 
moist soil, it can also be cultivated in the 
bog. . Yet it is, I think, most attractive in 
the rock garden in a comparatively low 
position, where its neat growth and its 
beautiful flowers in July and for a month or 
two afterwards are very pleasing. Its 
height does not commend it to some for 
their rock gardens, as it grows in some cases 
to as much as 2 feet high, but in the larger 
places this is by no means an objection. It 
should never be placed so high that the 
interior of the flowers cannot be seen. The 
flowers are long-tubed, and are, speaking 
generally, after the form of those of G. 
asclepiadea, but larger and more open, 
while they are beautifully lined with white, 
whence, I presume, the name of G. linearis 
or Lined Gentian, although some call it the 
Narrow - leaved Gentian, attributing the 
name of linearis to the character of the 
leaves. My plant may possibly be the 
variety called G. 1. latifolia, as it answers 
more nearly to the description of that 
variety. It generally reaches about 2 feet 
high, but I am assured that there are forms 
which are smaller, and, therefore, more 
suited to the small garden. Although this 
species is described as having its native 
habitats in moist soil and in bogs, it is one 
of the plants which appear to Btand drought 
with impunity. This season, for example, 
one of tne most trying we have experienced 
for a long time in respect of dry weather, 
my plant has thriven on a dry terrace of 
the rock garden, in what would be con¬ 
sidered very poor soil for a moisture lover, 
and it is beautifully in flower as this is 
written—in the last week of July. It has 
not been watered this year, and has de¬ 
pended on the little rain we have had. Yet, 
to use a colloauial expression, “it has never 
turned a hair, and is as beautiful as in the 
wettest seasons we can have. It is in a 
place where it receives a good deal of sun 
for the greater part of the day.—S. Arnott. 
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bruise or an attack from some insect pest, 
the bud does not present u perfect shape— 
round and clean. If this is so, it is useless 
to allow it to remain and expect a perfect 
bloom. Presuming, then, that the Diid is 
all right, the side growths named should be 
removed to concentrate the whole energy of 
the plant into the bud selected. If the 
shoots are allowed to grow, say, 4 inches or 
0 inches long, they are all the time robbing 
the bud of its store of nutriment. The best 
time for taking the buds or removing the 
shoots is early in the morning, or in the 
evening when the dew is upon the plants ; 
tho shoots at that time are quite brittle. 
If the stem is held secure in the left hand 
and the young growths which are intended 
for removal are bent suddenly down one at 
a time, they snap off. After a little prac¬ 
tice this method of taking off superfluous 
shoots is more expeditious than cutting 
them off with a knife, but if tho operation 
is effected during the middlo of tne day, 
when hot and dry, the shoots aro quite tough 
and the risk of damaging the flower-bud ie 
much increased. As a safeguard against ac¬ 
cident in the manipulation of the buds and 
shoots, some growers retain one shoot at the 
point for a time until it is seen that the bud 
is safely swelling to a good size, but this, I 
think, is wrong, as the growth is divided 
between the bud and the shoot retained, 
and the latter must to some extent rob the 
flower-bud of its due amount of sap. If any 
doubt exists that the bud lias been injured, 
the retention of a growth shoot near a bud 
is advisable, as this will in due time pro¬ 
duce another bud. 

I have explained at some length the 
method adopted to “take” the buds. 
Readers will be anxious now to know when 
this all-important point is to be carried out. 
Much depends upon a variety of circum¬ 
stances. For instance, one variety will need 
to set its flower-buds fully a month earlier 
than another; still, both will be in bloom 
at the same time. This is one of the details 
which experience of each variety alone can 
teach. Then, again, there is the difference 
in various localities. Take, again, the vast 
difference there must be between, say, the 
counties of Durham and Devonshire, for in¬ 
stance. Growers in the latter county have 
much more difficulty in obtaining perfect 
blooms than those residing in the north or, 
say, the midlands. This latter district is 
the most favourably situated of any in 
England, because there what are known as 
crown-buds can be depended upon to give 
the best blooms. Crown-buds are those 
which result from the second natural break. 
Where crown-buds can be depended upon in 
the case of some incurved varieties to give 
the finest blooms, say, north of London, 
flowers produced from the same clnas of bud 
in the south would be quite useless. I men¬ 
tion this to show that no hard-and-fast rule 
can be laid down that will suit all parts 
alike. Japanese varieties need earlier bud 
selection than the incurved section, for the 
reason that size is of more importance in 
the former than in the latter, and in the 
Japanese blooms there is none of that even¬ 
ness of petals to consider. E. 


FERNS. 

TREATMENT OF FERNS DURING THE 
SUMMER. 

Ferns, as a rule, receive good attention 
during the early spring months as regards 
potting, watering, shading, etc., but I fear 
the same amount of care is not always 
bestowed upon them throughout the summer. 
As the season advances and the earlier 
growths mature, it does not pay to neglect 
the plants ; they rather require looking after 
even more closely than in the spring. 

Insects, which in the early part of the 
year were not plentiful, or that had been 
cleaned off either by the removal of old 
fronds or by other methods, will now be again 
giving trouble if not well looked after. Roth 
thrip and scale will cause considerable annoy¬ 
ance if they escape notice until the plants arc 
seriously affected with them. These pests, on 
the other hand, if taken in time, are easily 
kept under ; not so, however, when in the as¬ 


cendancy, the plants being frequently spoilt 
for the rest of the season, more particularly 
in the case of thrip. Such a season as the 
present one has been favourable to thrip, a 
hot and somewhat dry atmosphere seeming to 
suit it all too well, while, where the 6caie 
gives trouble, most fear need be apprehended 
in a warm house combined with moisture, not 
that it will cease to thrive under more ad¬ 
verse circumstances. Where the oldest fronds 
are badly affected, it is better by far to re¬ 
move them at once, provided they can be 
spared ; the cleaning in many cases of such is 
a waste of time, with no compensating ad¬ 
vantage. The under froude will be those 
most likely to be attacked ; these in most 
cases can be spared if seen to in time, so as 
not to cause the removal of too large a quan¬ 
tity. For the thrips, nothing surpasses a 
good syringing or dipping in a weak solution 
of soft-soap and Tobacco-water, or, where 
possible, two or three fumigations. Either 
remedy should be given in time, so as to 
avoid repeated applications. 

Overcrowdino the plants is another 
source of evil; this may possibly result from 
a previous luxuriant growth or by reason of 
having a larger stock than can be conve¬ 
niently accommodated. It is well to have the 
plants thriving as it is to have them in good 
numbers, but when it comes to crowding the 
plants there are drawbacks that point to 
plants of less size or fewer in numbers. A 
deal may be done towards remedying this by 
shifting the plants to other quarters. Those 
Ferns, for instance, which are wintered and 
rown in the spring in the 6tove, and that are 
nown to be tolerably hardy, can be kept for 
some months in a cooler and drier atmos¬ 
phere, with advantage both to themselves 
and others remaining in warmth. Again, 
other Ferns, grown as a rule in a temperate 
house, can be accommodated in a cool-house 
and others in frames and pits even—any¬ 
where, in fact, that is at all suitable rather 
than allow overcrowding, with its attendant 
evils, to ensue. In this removal to other 
houses there are many advantages to be de¬ 
rived. The plants, for instance, become 
hardier and more enduring in growth, while 
additional material is also afforded for the 
conservatory or show-liouse when flowering 
subjects are neither so much required nor 
any too plentiful. 

Watering i« a matter calling for increased 
attention now, the pots being (or, at least, 
should be) well filled with roots. Ferns at 
any time do not look well if in pots or pans 
of excessive size, nor are they any the better 
for overpotting. It is far preferable to have 
the plants well rooted, so that they will take 
a liberal supply of water without that fear of 
soddening the soil that is ultimately the case 
when overpotted. There is a wide difference 
in Ferns as to the quantity of water they will 
absorb, but in no case is a dry course of treat¬ 
ment now to be recommended. Gymno- 
grammas when healthy at the root take a 
large supply; they must, in fact, have it if 
healthy plants are to be maintained. When 
these Ferns suffer and the fronds begin to 
curl, it is a most difficult matter to resusci¬ 
tate them. The Nephrolepises take a liberal 
quantity. These Ferns do not show symp¬ 
toms of distress so soon as many when in 
reality they are suffering, the result being 
seen a few weeks afterwards in the pinnae 
turning yellow and dropping off. In no case 
is it advisable to let Ferns droop before they 
are watered; some may come round again 
and not feel the effects materially, but the 
majority do so. The conditions of the house 
or fernery as to atmospheric moisture have 
an immediate bearing upon the plants in this 
respect. In a dry, airy house, the plants will 
require almost twice the amount of water at 
the roots that others of the same kind would 
do in a moist atmosphere, yet, if well at¬ 
tended to, the former would thrive os well. 
This results from the roots in the former in¬ 
stance having more work to do, less absorp¬ 
tion taking place through the fronds than 
under more congenial conditions. Where 
Ferns are found to dry up rapidly, it ia a good 
lan to stand the pots in pans of water. I 
ave tested this, and seen it also adopted by 
other growers with the best results. Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, for instance, which are well 


rooted may be safely stood in such as Straw¬ 
berry pans. Where even it is not desirable 
to actually allow the pots to stand in water, 
it is a good plan to let them stand over it and 
upon bricks or rough drainage. Any Fern 
for which fears are apprehended as to water 
supply may thus be kept secure. 

A Fern Lover. 


MAIDEN - HAIR FERNS, (ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM) IN THE SUMMER. 

It is not everyone who has favourable 
houses for the growth of this popular old 
Fern, so as to provide a supply of cut fronds 
of enduring character. The growth made 
when mixed up with other plants is not 
always of the best description. It may look 
better, it is true, darker in colour and so 
on, but this is not the kind of material to 
last fresh when cut. What is wanted is a 
light, well-ventilated house with good con¬ 
trol over atmospheric moisture, the plants 
being ns near tlie glass as possible and in no 
sense overcrowded, otherwise the lower 
fronds, and others where the growth is 
dense, will either turn yellow or damp off. 
Damping off spreads rapidly in a humid and 
close atmosphere with possibly no fire-heat. 
This latter accessory cannot be considered 
essential by any means, being all the better 
for the plants if dispensed with entirely, 
provided other means are equal to the case. 
By this I mean a proper system of ventila¬ 
tion both by night aud day, with no over¬ 
shadowing from other plants. At all times 
should air more or less be left on ; there will 
then be no signs of moisture deposited upon 
the plants in the form of dew in the morn¬ 
ing. The greater part of the watering 
should be done early in the day, with no late 
evening damping down. By this means a 
good lasting growth will be obtained, the 
fronds of a pale green, with small pinme 
as compared with others grown in more mois¬ 
ture, more warmth, and more shading, these 
having larger pinrue and fronds possessing 
a deeper shade of colour that is not nearly 
so beautiful as the former. What may be 
termed the cool treatment is not nearly 
enough seen in practice. Many growers do 
not, I think, sufficiently realise the fact that 
this Fern is but little removed from a green¬ 
house plant as to its actual needs. 

On the other hand, it is also possible to 
grow it thoroughly well in houses with heat 
and moisture, but in order to do this in the 
best possible manner two or three points 
have to be considered. Firstly, the position 
should be one with plenty of light, for I 
would rather shade plants in cool-houses 
than in those heated at all, so as to act as 
a deterrent to over - luxuriant growth. 
Secondly, the plants in warmth should, of 
the two, be in smaller pots proportionately 
than those in the cool, and for the same 
reasons; and, thirdly, the watering ought 
not to be excessive, nor overhead syringing 
be permitted. In this wav it is quite pos¬ 
sible to so manage the plants as to make 
them in every way valuable. In no case 
should over-potting be permitted. To fancy 
that fresh potting is needful every year is 
altogether a fallacy. It may be urged by 
some that they cut such a quantity of fronds, 
and, therefore, the plants need to be re¬ 
potted ; whereas, in fact, quite the opposite 
is the case. Take two plants, for instance, 
in health and of equal conditions in all re¬ 
spects ; pot the one, giving an average shift 
and treat in the usual manner, leaving the 
other not potted at all, but assist it, if need¬ 
ful, by manure-water and clear water also 
in plenty. When the growth is fit for pick¬ 
ing, treat both plants the same, cutting 
them hard if needful, and after this note 
which plant of the two will afterwards re¬ 
cover itself and be presentable in a given 
space of time. The plant that has been re¬ 
potted will stand the greater risk of losing 
its roots, or, at any rate, of having them 
weakened considerably. 1 am not going to 
assert that repotting is to be reduced to 
absolutely no potting at all, but if the plants 
had about half as much of it as they fre¬ 
quently receive, it would be all the better 
for them after they have arrived at a service¬ 
able size, and even prior to that less would 
often suffice. 
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When the house room is not sufficient to 
accommodate the plants satisfactorily, and 
there are pits or frames at disposal, let 
these be turned to account for their occupa¬ 
tion. I have a large stock that cannot 
now be accommodated in any other way than 
in this manner. The surface is a bed of 
ashes, the depth being sufficient to allow of 
the plants standing upon 6-inch pots in¬ 
verted, this being much better than close 
upon the ashes. Top and bottom air is left 
on all night to prevent any damp, and a very 
light shading is laid on the glass during 
bright sunshine, ns the plants are close up to 
it. Here these plants will and must remain 
until the middle of September at the least, 
and they are better off than if shaded in 
houses by either plants or fruit-trees. I 
have seen thorn also done well in pits with 
a northern aspect, but here they could re¬ 
main later, as pipes were provided to keep 
out frost. 

If only a more rational mode of culture 
were adopted with this popular Fern, we 
should not hear so many complaints of the 
fronds not keeping in a satisfactory manner 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

For decoration the best varieties of this 
section of Pelargoniums are quite equal to the 
Zonals, and in the character of their growth 
are superior to them. In the colour of their 
flowers they range from pure white through 
the various shades of pink to red and dark 
crimson. The flowers of both the single 
and the double varieties of the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums aro in some respects prefer¬ 
able for cutting to those of the Zonals, as 
they are less formal in shape. Grown in 
hanging baskets, with their branches allowed 
to droop, or trained so as to cover the 
bottom part as well as the top of the 
baskets, they are very effective. Like the 
zonals, they are not much troubled with in¬ 
sect pests, a matter worth taking into ac¬ 
count, as, independent of the injury that is 
done by inscots to such plants as they prey 
upon, their destruction and the means neces¬ 
sary for it occupy a considerable amount of 
time. The plants are free growers and 



An Icy-leaved Pelargonium in a basket. 


when cut. What is wanted is hard fronds, 
to use a popular phrase, and these can only 
be had by what may be termed a hard course 
of treatment. A young stock of plants 
should also be coming on to supply the place 
of those becoming exhausted, as any plant 
will do in course of time when the utmost 
possible return is extracted from it. 

G. 


Fungus on Tufted Pansies (Miss A. Champion). 
— Your Tansies have been attacked by the Violet 
Cluster-cup fungus (Aocidium violne). If the plants 
arc very badly attacked we should at once burn 
them and make a fresh bed in another part of the 
garden. You might, if they are only slightly attacked, 
pick off the infested shoots and leaves and burn 
them, and then spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, taking care that both sides of the leaves 
are thoroughly wetted. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds/'— Mew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, l‘>s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
2 vols., half vellum, 25s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardening Illustrated, 17, Furnival- 
street, London , E.C. 


equally free flowering. The soil they re¬ 
quire is such as answers for the other kinds 
of Pelargoniums—good loam, with a fair 
I amount of vegetable matter in it, enriched 
with plenty of rotten manure, adding sand 
1 in proportion to the amount which the loam 
I naturally contains. In potting it is requi¬ 
site, as with the other varieties of Pelar- 
< goniujns, to make the 6oil solid; if left 
loose and insufficiently compressed, the 
plants will not do well. Young examples 
' will bloom nicely all through the summer; 

I but it is when they have got a year older 
that they make a full display after having 
I liad their branches shortened in the 
autumn. Pyramidal wire trellises are some- 
| times used for training them on, but a few 
neat sticks inserted just within the rims of 
tho pots do as well. On no account should 
the shoots be trained too closely after the 
supports are sufficiently clothed, or it gives 
the specimens a stiff, formal appearance. 


Zonal Pelargoniums: feeding.— It is 

, when the plants are growing freely that feed¬ 


ing, judiciously carried out, will prove bene¬ 
ficial. Forced growth during the-winter is 
unsatisfactory, the healthiest plants being 
those that are kept growing steadily, so that 
the new wood and leaves made will be firm. 
Plants intended for brightening up the green¬ 
house during the autumn aud winter months 
must be well fed. I like to see a plant bear¬ 
ing large, healthy leaves on 6tout stems. If 
such have been grown in the open air during 
the months of June and July, they will be 
properly matured, and a good harvest of blos¬ 
som may be reasonably expected from August 
to Christmas, at least. The plant© must 
have 6ome stimulant. I would urge.the ama¬ 
teur gardener to make good use of clear soot- 
water. I have relied upon it solely, and with 
considerable success. The liquid is made as 
follow©: Place half a peck of fresli 60 ot in a 
piece of sacking or a bag, tie it up securely, 
immerse the whole in a tub or tank contain¬ 
ing 12 gallons of water. Move the bag to and 
fro twice daily for three days, then use the 
clear liquid at the rate of 1 pint to half a 
gallon of water, supplying the plants with it 
twice weekly, but never w-lien the soil in tho 
pot© is very dry. The leaves of the plants 
will quickly assume a dark-green colour, aiid 
the blooms will be richer in colour. This 
feeding may be continued after the plants are 
housed, with a break of a week occasionally.— 
Bourne Vale. 

CLIMBERS FOR TENERIFFE. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I should be very grateful for a little 
advice, through your valuable paper, as to 
some fresh plants, specially climbers, which 
I want to get for my TenerifTe garden. My 
difficulty is that some plants do so very well 
there, and others, apparently not more 
tender, will not grow' at all. In this way 
a catalogue of exotic plants is no guide to 
me, for one comes across, almost on the 
same page, Bignonias and Bougainvilleas, 
which grow rampantly with Tacsonias and 
Lapagerios, which will not do at all. I have 
failed several times with Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi; but any Passifloras that I have 
tried have done splendidly. I am very 
anxious to have a crimson one. Do you 
think princepa would be a success? I have 
not seen it. Is the blossom large? I have 
the one with tassel-like blossoms, the fila¬ 
ment© barred with blue and white, deli¬ 
ciously sweet, and with large, ovate, undi¬ 
vided leaves. I do not know tho name. 
Perhaps you can tell me? It flowers all 
the winter. So does Bignonia venusta; and 
the Poinsettas are at their best at Christ¬ 
mas. The sorts of things it is useless to 
plant seem to be those which need a moist, 
retentive soil or overhead moisture. I 
think I told you, neither Hyacinths, Tulips, 
nor Anemones will grow, though Spanish 
Irises will; but the English Iris does not 
even come up. Sparaxis, Tritonias, and 
Freesia© sow themselves wildly, but Ixias 
are not a success. Among Lilies, longi- 
florum i© quite at home, also candidum. 
These increase very freely, but most others 
are a difficulty. The Hippea©trums and 
Pancratiums grow freely—indeed, there is 
a beautiful wild variety of the latter, P. 
canariense. The common Smilax, also, is a 
native. With these data, perhaps you can 
tell me whether a Mandevilla or an AUa- 
manda would be likely to succeed? I 
w’ant to have two or three climbers, distinct 
from those I have, to include, if possible, a 
red Passiflora. I have Solanum Wendlandi. 
It flowered gloriously this year. Also, a 
very lovely white and yellow climber, 
strongly resembling a Bignonia, which, a 
Spanish friend tells me, is called Pitlieeoc- 
teniuin vitalba*. It covered a large space of 
wall this summer with its charming clusters 
—white outside and yellow within. Bignonia 
Cherere does well, Dut 1 have not got it. 
What are Luculias like, and what are Toxi- 
cophylaia6? Would they do with me? I 
greatly prefer sweet-scented flowers, and 
also want to avoid those that flower only in 
the midsummer months, when I am usually 
away from my garden. I may mention that the 
Roses you recommended to me last year did 
so well that I must tell you of them another 
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time. Would Antluiriumu be likely to do in 
Teneriffe? It is useless my trying anything 
which requires perfect shelter from sun ana 
wind in spring. E. W. 


PESTS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

The abnormal weather that we have expe¬ 
rienced this season has been especially 
favourable to the development of insect pests 
both out-of-doors and under glass. In the 
dry atmosphere of the greenhouse thrips and 
red-spider are in many cases very trouble¬ 
some, even when strong preventive measures 
have been taken. To keep plants clear of 
these pests, a liberal use of atmospheric 
moisture and a free use of the syringe are 
very necessary. When the structure, how¬ 
ever, contains a liberal amount of flowering 
plants, the syringe cannot be applied so 
freely as is the case if the house is filled with 
fine-foliaged plants alone. If. thrips and 
green fly are present, they can both be readily 
destroyed by vaporising with the X L-All 
vaporiser, a most effective, though somewhat 
costly, compound. Red-spider is, on the 
other hand, more troublesome, but where 
there is a mixed collection of plants, it will 
probably be found that a great many sub¬ 
jects are not affected by it. When this hap¬ 
pens, the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with the matter is to take out the plants that 
are affected, lay them on their sides, and 
syringe with a strong solution of soft-soap 
and water. Paraffin emulsion is evpn more 
effective, but its use requires very great care 
— in fact, in experienced hands, accidents will 
sometimes happen. As a dry atmosphere is 
so conducive to the increase of these pests, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that it may be 
to a certain extent counteracted) by freely 
damping the floors and stages. Done in the 
evening, a partial amount of humidity pre¬ 
vails during the night, which tends to check 
the pests, and also refreshes the plants for 
another day. It should be borne in mind 
that anything which tends to weaken the 
plants encourages the increase of insect pests. 
Thus, if the watering is neglected, and the 
plants get too dry at the roots on a few occa¬ 
sions, they are far more liable to be attacked 
than if their requirements are regularly 
attended^ to. 

In the case of greenhouse plants stood out- 
of-doors, many of them, particularly the In¬ 
dian Azaleas, will need careful attention. 
Watering and syringing in the evening will 
go a great deal towards benefiting them, es¬ 
pecially if, in syringing, care is taken to wet 
the undersides of the leaves. The difficulty 
of keeping greenhouse plants out-of-doors 
free from thrips is greatly increased, from 
the fact that, from want of rain and the 
burning sun, these pests have increased to an 
almost unknown extent on many hardy sub¬ 
jects. In my garden they are, in numerous 
instances, swarming on the flowers of Carna¬ 
tions and Roses, while the young growths oI 
Chrysanthemums need constant attention to 
keep them within check. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Erica, treatment of.— The enclosed is the 
growth of one branch or stem of an Erica or EpacriB. 
I am unable to be more definite, and ask the editor 
to kindly say —First, if such shoots should remain on 
the plant? Secondly, if in a small greenhouse, from 
:.o ikgs. to 70 dey*.. there is a possibility of it 
flowering auain ne\t year? Thirdly, any suggestions 
a* to treatment will be useful.—J. F. G. C. 

[There is little doubt that the piece of 
plant enclosed is that pretty flowering green¬ 
house Heath, Erica Wilmoreana. The shoots 
should be allowed to remain as they are, and 
there is a reasonable expectation that the 
plant will flower again next season. It may 
with advantage be 6tood out-of-doors from 
now till the end of the second week in Sep¬ 
tember or thereabouts—that is to say, it must 
be taken into the greenhouse before autu.un 
frosts make their appearance. A very im¬ 
portant item is to see that the soil is not 
allowed to get too dry, otherwise the delicate 
roots will quickly perish. Plants that have 
been for a long time in the greenhouse, and 
are then stood out-of-doors, are particularly 
liable to suffer from drought. An excess of 
moisture is equally injurious—that is to say, 
the plants must on no account be stood in 
saucers of water.] 


Tropseolum I»obbianum.— Many years since I 
used to see Tropaeolurn Lobbianum grown as a 
climber in a local greenhouse during winter. When 
should seed be sown, and what culture, soij, and 
warmth are advisable for successful cultivation?— 
South Saxon. 

[When Tropaeolurn Lobbianum used to be 
extensively grown as a winter-flowering .plant 
in the greenhouse, seedlings were not em¬ 
ployed, but a few named varieties, always 
propagated from cuttings, were much pre¬ 
ferred. These flower in a smaller 6tate and 
more freely than seedlings, while these last 
always show a certain amount of individual 
variation. An old-time favourite for this 
purpose was Mrs. Treadwell, but we have not 
met with it now for some years, though Ball 
of Fire and fulgens arc two of the best for 
winter blooming. Good flowering examples 
may be grown in 8-inch or 9-inch pots, and 
trained up a rafter. They grow well in or¬ 
dinary potting compost, such as a mixture of 
two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, and 
a little sand. When the pots are full of 
roots, an occasional stimulant is useful. A 
light position in the greenhouse, where a win¬ 
ter temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained, is most suitable for this class of 
Tropaeolurn.] 

Fuchsia triphylla.— This species belongs 
to that section of the genus which is charac¬ 
terised by long, slender flowers, in contra¬ 
distinction to the commoner rounded type, 
of which F. globosa is, perhaps, the best- 
known species. The group is but sparsely 
represented in gardens, although it com¬ 
prises such species as F. fulgens, corymbi- 
flora, and serratifolia, all of which are very 
beautiful when in bloom, and certainly 
worthy of more attention than they get at 
present. So far, however, as regards bril¬ 
liancy and depth of colour, no species equals 
F. triphylla, the flowers of which, are of a 
rich scarlet. The dark purplish-green leaves 
have veins of a reddish-purple shade, and, 
like all dark backgrounds where scarlet is the 
prominent colour, serve greatly to heighten 
the effect of the flowers, which are borne at 
the end of each shoot in panicles of twenty or 
more blooms. The calyx tube is 1| inches 
long, opening at the top into four pointed 
lobes, the petals being rounded and not so 
large as the sepals. As a garden plant this 
Fuchsia has its defects. It is much more 
difficult to grow satisfactorily than the com¬ 
moner class of Fuchsias, and even healthy 
plants never have the same bushy habit or 
luxuriant growth that is so easily obtained 
with them. It is a delightful and interesting 
plant, and the colour of its flowers ought to 
make it valuable for hybridising. 

Pancratium fragrans.— For some reason 
—perhaps owing to old associations—I prefer 
to keep to the old name for this fine bulbous 
plant, although it is now more generally 
known as Hyraenocallie. Single bulbs, grown 
in pots, each 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
are now pleasing objects in the cool 6tove, 
their massive green foliage, surmounted by 
large and fragrant 6pikes, being much ad¬ 
mired. Larger pots, containing five or more 
bulbs, are never, I think, quite so effective, 
owing to the difficulty of inducing the bulbs 
to bloom simultaneously. Pancratiums are 
of easy cultivation and are readily increased 
by offsets. Cool 6tove treatment appears to 
give the best results, and during hot weather 
a slight shade seems to be desirable, as the 
leaves readily scorch.— Kbt. 

The Maiden's Wreath (Francos ramosa).—Of 
plants easily cultivated in any ordinary greenhouse, 
or even in cold pits or frames in favourable posi¬ 
tions during the cold season of the year, and out-of 
doors later on until in flower at this time and on¬ 
wards through August, and September, there is no 
plant in its way to surpass or even equal it. It lasts 
in flower a long time, each spike being in strong 
plants much branched, thete offsets succeeding the 
main spike._ 


GROTESQUE GARDENING AND DUTCH 
INFLUENCE. 

The coming of William of Orange to this 
country introduced to us the Dutch prac¬ 
tice of clipping trees in its fullest severity. In 
some old gardens made before that time there 
was little clipping, and mostly with some 
shadow of reason, as shelter and other objecte, 
but with Dutch William it came as a fashion, 
as at Levens and other places. The Dutch 
were good builders, artists of the highest 


merit, merchants, and sailors, but nobody 
could call them good gardeners. They are 
great in plants for the trade, but, if one looks 
from the spectacular result of that in Hol¬ 
land one hardly ever sees a garden of any 
grace. The Dutch architects of an old time, 
who built 60 well, thought that the only use 
for trees was to 6hear them into walls. 

I have a fine old Dutch book in which 
the houses on the banks of the rivers are 
all well shown, the trees all shorn into 
walls. For that reason, although we see 
noble pictures painted by Dutchmen, one 
never sees a picture of a Dutch garden. 
There were none to paint; the artists were 
driven away from the scene. The influence 
of the Dutch on garden design has been 
almost wholly evil. 

Now we see some signs of the some thing 
being revived in our day, judging from a 
paragraph, which we quote, from one of the 
self-styled “society papers”: — 

His gardens at Lowther are a source of never- 
ending pleasure, and he has lately added to their 
attractions by having a topiary garden made. A 
garden of this kind takes years to mature, but that 
at Lowther will soon look as though it had been 
planted for generations, for Lord Lonsdale purchased 
practically full-grown trees in Holland, and they were 
brought over at very great expense. They are cut, 
as in the case of the trees at Levens Hail, not far 
away, to represent animals, various figures, and 
inanimate objects; but the gem of the new garden 
is a tree showing President Kruger smoking a pipe. 

If the horsey noble rushes from his 
stable to the garden, we must take what we 
may get, even if it takes hold of the comic 
side of things. What are the lovers of natu¬ 
ral form to do in the presence of these ab¬ 
surdities? It must be to see, as far as may 
be, the beauty of natural form, of all the 
lovely things which have come and are coming 
to us, and to be much more careful than ever 
as to the use of the shears, even when not 
abandoned to such absurdities as we see here 
and there. There is far too much of shear- 
work in gardens. There are miles of mal¬ 
formed shrubs round the suburbs of London, 
arising out of the misuse of the shears, and 
leading to absurdities in pruning, too. I 
know a place in the Thames valley with 
nearly 6 acres of Laurels clipped down to 
one hard level. They had shut out the 
view, and the only remedy seemed to 
be to get the gardeners to clip them down- 
every year. This arose from mistaken plant¬ 
ing at first. If a low groundwork had been 
wanted, they ought to have had dwarf things 
like evergreen Barberry and Bracken and 
such plants, which would not need clipping. 

And what of the nature of the beautiful 
things these misguided men distort? Tho 
following description is by John Ruskin, a 
man of the keenest artistic insight, and with 
a rare power of analysis for all beautiful 
things. He had been all his previous life 
learning lessons of artificial composition from 
artists and others, and then, in a fit of de¬ 
pression one morning at Fontainebleau, he 
began to draw an Aspen-tree, and that 
changed all his ways of looking at things. 

.‘‘Languidly, but not idly, I began to draw 
it; and as I drew, the languor passed away : 
the beautiful lines insisted on being traced— 
without weariness. More and more beautiful 
they became, as each rose out of the rest, and 
took its place in the air. With wonder in¬ 
creasing every instant I saw that they ‘ com¬ 
posed ’ themselves, by finer laws than any 
known of men. At last the tree was there, 
and everything that I had thought before 
about trees, nowhere. . . . But that all 

the trees of the wood should be beautiful- 
more than Gothic tracery, more than Greek 
vase-imagery, more than the daintiest em¬ 
broiderers of the East could embroider, or 
the artfullest painters of the West could 
limn. Thi6 was indeed an end to all former 
thoughts with me, an insight into a new 
sylvan world. 

“ Not sylvan only. The woods, which I 
had only looked on as a wilderness, fulfilled, 

I then saw, in their beauty, the same laws 
which guided the clouds, divided the light, 
and balanced the wave. ‘ He hath made 
everything beautiful, in His time,’ became for 
me thenceforward the interpretation of the 
bond between the human mind and all visible 
things.”—Buskin’s “ Praeterita,” Vol. II., 
pp. 136-137. 
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ROSES. 

CLEMATISES AND CLIMBING TEA 
ROSES ON PERGOLA. 

In this hot summer even the Wistarias have 
not lasted long enough, but the things which 
never fail ii6 are the climbing Tea Roses, 
called sometimes by other names, but deserv¬ 
ing of this. At the foot of the wall there is 
also the other excellent Rose, Zepherin Drou- 
hin, and on the right the little Clematises, 
which do not show clearly in the view, but 
are charmingly effective in all sorts of 
weather. The hot weather this year does not 
seem to have made the least "difference to 
them, although some of them are small and 
delicate and fragile-looking. They rejoice in 
the 6un. This season proves the value of 
pergolas in relation to the flower-garden, for 
showing in the best way some of the mid¬ 
summer flowering plants and climbers. 


factorily. We think you would certainly get 
better growth for future use if the plants 
were cut down, but cut lower than you pro¬ 
pose. A foot or so from the base would be 
better. Do not let them suffer from drought 
while in a growing condition.] 

Rose-buds failing to develop.— My Rosea are 
not doing well. The strong 6hoots from the base, 
some of which started early in the season and 
promised very we'l, seem to have received a check. 
The tendency in all young shoots this year has been 
to grow very short and to throw the bud almost as 
soon as they begin to start. The plants have been 
well watered during the dry weather, and the hoe 
has been kept going. Can you give an explanation? 
The buds themselves are, in most cases, malformed 
and discoloured. I send you specimens in various 
stages, with names attached. Thera arc no cater¬ 
pillars about now. Can you suggest the cause?— 
J. C. Tattersall, Charlton Place, Canterbury. 

[The malformed bud© probably came from 
late frosts, followed by the excessive heat of 
late. Many have almost completely failed 
with their Roses this season through these 
causes, and we can only say you have appa- 


FRUIT. 


FLAVOUR IN STRAWBERRIES. 

I venture to assert that not one in a thou¬ 
sand knows what the Strawberry is at ite 
best. Those who purchase never know, 
and. unfortunately, never will, for Straw¬ 
berries for sale are picked long before they 
have time to develop the delicate and deli¬ 
cious aroma which characterises their final 
ripening stage. In private gardens it is suffi¬ 
cient for the gardener that the berries are 
well coloured and properly swelled, and if 
he supplies them in this condition, and has 
plenty of them, no fault is found, quantity 
being the first consideration. It is just the 
same under glass as in the open—the berries 
are never allowed time enough. If any of 
your readers should be inclined to verify the 
truth of this assertion, they may in the fol¬ 
lowing season easily do so. The plants may 
either be grown in pots, or they may be 



The smaller Clematises and climbing Tea Hoses on pergola ( Sussex J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Budded Roses. —About three weeks ago I budded 
A couple of Rosed into other Roses. When doing this 
I cut oil the tips of the Rose which I budded into. 
One of the buds has made a growth of about 3 inched, 
the other about J inch. Please eay if correct to cut 
olf tips of Rose when budding, and also when the 
wool which 1 bound them with must be unwound, as 
this is my first attempt?—J. J. H. 

[Please refer'to our article upon “Budding 
Roses,” appearing in the issue for July 8th. 
It will answer your query fully. Do not 
pinch out the tips of your young growths. 
Coming on so favourably, a nice shoot will 
probably result, and the "union will assuredly 
be better.] 

Cutting down Rose Gloire de Diion.-1 have 
two Gloire de Dijon climbers that have grown very 
high, and at 7 feet to 8 feet from ground axe bare I 
poles, with all growth and flowers hunched at top 
Will you please say if it will be right to cut them | 
back 3 feet from the top to cause them to break i 
out lower down than at present?-RouT. Hattrick. 

[Most likely the excessive heat and drought, i 
together witn the late frosts, are tho cause 
of your Gloire de Dijon coming so uusatis ' 
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rently done the best for yours, but we cannot 
entirely combat such an erratic season as the 
I present.] 

Rose Gloire de Dijon not blooming. — I have 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree in a small lean-to green¬ 
house. and for the last three or four years it has 
I not flowered, although it has made an abundance of 
i growth and the foliage seems perfectly heathly. The 
' tree is planted out, and has been in ten or twelve 
| years. About eight years ago it bloomed profiled v, 
i having nearly 200 flowers and buds on at one time, 
l but since then it has hardly bloomed at all. I have 
been advised to prune the roots. Should this be 
! done? If so. please say what time of the year to do 
it, and method? Should the tree be pruned much in 
I the ordinary way?— H. Cox, jun. 

I [We require 6ome other information about 
your Gloire de Dijon Rose, for a plant of this 
variety, growing, as we gather from your 
letter, should not behave a© you describe. 
Rather than root-prune it, we would suggest 
you keep the border drier, and so secure more 
fully matured wood. It mav be that your 
Rose is worked upon the De la Grifferaie 
stock, and suckers from this stock would 
behave much a© you describe.] 


planted in frames, but they must be well 
cared for through all stages of growth. 
Badly rooted and poorly nourished plants 
will not yield good-flavoured berries. In¬ 
stead of picking the berries as they ripen, 
let them remain until every one is coloured 
on the truss, allowing them to remain seve¬ 
ral day© before picking. Treated in this way, 
the natural acidity of the fruit disappears, 
and is replaced by a richness and delicacy 
of flavour that would be a revelation to those 
who have hitherto eaten Strawberries picked 
in the ordinary manner. Try British Queen 
or President in this way, and you will prob¬ 
ably say that no other fruit cultivated in this 
country can equal them. When I grew a 
quantity of Strawberries in pots, and the 
latest crop was turned out, there were some 
berries too small for market, and these 
would sometimes hang a week or ten days 
after they appeared to be ripe. Those small 
fruits were simply delicious. It is only now 
and then that full-flavoured Strawberries can 
be had in the open. The conditions must be 
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ideal, there must be nice rain when the fruit 
is swelling, with enough sun to finish off the 
berries. The perfect Strawberry has yet to 
be raised. It is true we have kinds nowa¬ 
days that combine a vigorous, free-bearing 
constitution, which, having British Queen as 
an ancestor, combine good flavour with a 
fairly vigorous constitution, but not one of 
them is the equal of the old variety, and 
they are not adapted to all soils. The per¬ 
fect Strawberry will be as free as Royal 
Sovereign, and will not differ in the matter 
of flavour from British Queen. I see that 
Messrs. Las ton have made a now departure 
in the raising of new varieties. /They are 
offering three kinds, which they say are dis¬ 
tinguished by their exquisite flavour, each 
one being in this respect distinct from the 
others. What their cropping qualities may 
be I cannot say, but it is certain, if they are 
defective in this respect, they will never be 
largely grown, no matter how good the 
flavour may be. J. Cornelill, 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

Please name some good fruit-trees, all kinds, really 
reliable lor household use. Do you recommend the 
cordon Apple-trees, written about in your paper about 
two months ago? 1 thought of acting on that article 
and then saw someone wrote rather against it.— 
Wall i so ton. 

[Home good and reliable varieties of the 
various hardy fruits suitable for growing for 
home consumption in various ways are as 
follows : — 

Apples, as standards on the Crab stock:-— 
Cooking : Duchess of Oldenburg, Grenadier, 
Tower of Glajmis, Beauty of Kent, Lord 
Derby, Alfriston, Newton Wonder. Dessert: 
James Grieve, Worcester Pearmain, King of 
Pippins, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Cox’s Pomona, 
Blenheim Orange, Duke of Devonshire. 

Apples, as bushes or pyramids on Paradise 
stock : - Cooking: Early Victoria, Lord 
Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, Cellini Pippin, 
Warner’s King, Lord Derby, Alfriston, 
Prince Albert, Newton Wonder. Dessert: 
Beauty of Bath, Lady Sudeley, Worcester 
Pearmain, James Grieve, American Mother, 
Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange, Ribston, 
Lord Hindlip, Ross Nonpareil, Adam’s 
Pearmain. 

Apples, as cordons on Paradise stock: — 
Dessert: Mr. Gladstone, James Grieve, 
Wealthy, Margil, Fearn’s Pippin, Cox’s 
Orange, Ross Nonpareil, Allington Pippin, 
Lord Burghley, American Mother, Sturmer 
Pippin, Alien’s Everlasting. Cooking: Lord 
Grosvenor, Golden Spire, Sandringham, 
Bismarck, Prince Albert, Alfriston. 

Pears, os standards on the Pear stock : — 
Williams’ Louise Bonne of Jersey, Nessle, 
Emile d’Heyst, Beurre Hardy, Summer Cras- 
sane, Catillac, for stewing. 

Pears, as bushes or pyramids:—Williams’, 
Gratioli of Jersey, Louise Bonne, Beurre 
Hardy, Einile d’Heyst, Knight’s Monarch, 
Beurre du Buisson, Fondante de Thirriot, 
Doyenne du Comice, Thomson’s. 

Pears, for Avails and espaliers : —Souvenir 
de Congres, Jargonelle, Comte de Lamy, 
Duchess d’Orleans, Beurre Superfin. Mar:e 
Louise, Doyenne du Comice, Emile d’Heyst, 
Beurre Did, Winter Nelis, Nouvelle Fulvie, 
Josephine do Malines, Beurre de Jonghe, 
Bergamotte Esperen, Glou Morceau, Easter 
Beurre, Duchesse de Bordeaux. 

Pears as cordons on Quince:—Williams’, 
Beurre Giffard, Duchess d’Orleans, Jersey, 
Gratioli, Beurre Hardy, B. Superfin, B. D!el, 
Mareehal de la Cour, Durondeau, Marie 
Louise, Doyenne du Comice, Bergamotte 
Esperen, Glou Morceau, Fondante de 
Thirriot, Pitmaston Duchess, Princess. 

Plums, as standards:—Cooking: Early 
Prolific, Czar, Gisborne’s, Belle de Louvain, 
Victoria, Pond’s Seedling. Dessert: Oullin’s 
Gage, Jefferson’s, Belgian Purple, Prince 
Englebert. 

Plums, as bushes or pyramids : —Dessert: 
Denniston’s Superb, Angelina Burdett, 
Kirke’s Black, Count Althan’s Gage, Jeffer¬ 
son’s, Belgian Purple. Culinary varieties : 
Black Imperial, Victoria, Belle de Louvain, 
President, Red and White Magnum Bonum, 
Late Orleans. 

Plums, for walls:—Dessert varieties: 
Greengage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson’s, 
Count Alihan’s Gage, Bryanston Gage, 
Kirk’s Ickworth Imperatrice, Late Trans- 
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parent. Culinary varieties: Early Prolific, 
Early Orleans, Victoria Monarch, President, 
Late Orange, Belle de Septembre, Pond’s 
Seedling. 

Damsons: —Bradley’s King, Farleigh Pro¬ 
lific, Shropshire. 

Apricots, for walls only: — Frograore 
Early, Moor Park, Heinskirk, Blenheim, 
Large Peach, Powell’s Late. 

Peaches : —Alexander, Rivers’ Early York, 
Alexandra Noblesse, Crimson Galande, 
Stirling Castle, Dymond, Bellegarde, 
Goshawk, Prince of Wales, Princess of 
Wales, Barrington, Sea Eagle. 

Nectarines : — Early Rivers’, Lord Napier, 
Elruge, Stanwick Elruge, Humboldt, 
Spencer. 

Cherries, as standards: —Early Rivers’, 
May Duke, Black Heart, Frograore Bigar- 
reau, Elton, Noble. Bushes: Early Rivers’. 
Belle d’Orleans, May Duke, Frogmore Bigar- 
reau, Biggareau Napoleon, Governor Wood, 
Belle de Choisy, Royal Duke. Cooking: 
Kentish Red, Morello. 

Cherries, for walls : —Early Rivers’, Guigne 
d’Aunonay, May Duke, Frogmore Bigar- 
reau, Kentish * Bigarreau, Elton Heart, 
Bigarreau Napoleon, Black Tartarian, 
Governor "Wood, Late Duke, Black Eagle, 
Emperor Francis, etc., Flemish and Morello, 
for cooking, etc. 

Currants:— Bed: Raby Caetle, Dutch, 
Cherry, La Versaillaise. White: Trans¬ 
parent, Dutch. Black: Boskoop Giant, 
Carter’s Champion. 

Gooseberries:— Green: Langley Gage, 
Stockwell, Telegraph. Bed: Ironmonger, 
Crown Bob, Keen’s Seedling, Speedwell, 
Whinham’s Industry, Warrington. Yellow: 
Yellow Champagne, Langley Beauty, Leader, 
Leveller, Keepsake, Criterion. White: 
Howard’s Lancer, Antagonist, Whitesmith, 
Careless. 

Raspberries, summer - fruiting:—Superla¬ 
tive, Norwich Wonder, Baumforth’s Seed¬ 
ling, Queen of England, yellow. Autumn- 
fruiting : October red, October yellow, Belle 
de Fontenay. 

Other berry-bearing plants worthy of culti¬ 
vation are the Lowberry, Loganberry, The 
Malidi. Strawberries: The Laxton, Royal 
Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, President, Keen’s 
Seedling, Oxonian, Givon’s Late Prolific. 
For autumn-fruiting: Antoine de Padoue.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Gooseberries on espaliers.—I have n small 
fruit garden in Avhich are some large old Goosebcrry- 
bushw, whirh do not bear well Would you recom¬ 
mend their being removed and espalier-trained bushes 
put in their place, the advantage being the small 
amount of room required for them?— Sunflower. 

[W T e commend you for suggesting the re¬ 
placing of the old Gooseberry bushes with 
trees to be trained as espaliers on wires. 
You will find it not only a more economical 
method of growing Gooseberries, but the 
fruit is much more conveniently situated for 
gathering, it is easily protected from the 
ravages of birds, while, as regards crop, 
matters are about equal.] 

Autumn-fruiting Strawberries. — John 
Rogers, Avriting on Strawberries eighty 
years ago, mentions that if the first bloom 
be picked off summer-flowering varieties they 
will floAver and fruit in the autumn. Except 
in the case of the alpines, varieties not at 
all widely grown, that form of treatment 
seems not to be meted out to those breadihs 
we commonly grow for summer fruiting. It 
is, however, very well known that plants of 
early varieties, such as Royal Sovereign, 
Keen’s Seedling, La Grosse Sucree, and some 
others, if subjected to gentle forcing and 
fruited, and later turned out of pots 
into good soil, will- carry good fruit in the 
autumn. The recognised autumn fruiters, 
St. Joseph, St. Antoine de Padoue, Laxton’s 
Perpetual, and Atkin’s Continuity, give by 
far the best autumn crops if the summer 
blooms be gathered, thus causing new crowns 
to form, which later produce floAvers and 
fruits. None of that section of Strawberries 
seems to have been known to John Rogers, 
although we had some much smaller fruiters 
many years ago. When we have ample 
summer sunshine, flavour is much more 
marked in StraAvherries than is found in the 
best autumn fruits grown under colder con- 
' ditions.—D. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


SOME NEWER SWEET PEAS. 

Thb craze for new SAveet Peas still con¬ 
tinues, and, judged from a trade stand¬ 
point, it is fortunate that it ie so. Even 
among private growers it serves one very 
useful purpose, inasmuch as seeds being so 
much more expensive than they were in the 
days of mixed selections, feAver seeds are 
sown, and more rational treatment is given. 

I know of enthusiastic amateurs who sow 
their SAveet Peas one seed in each pot, and 
allow them frame room until they are well 
established in 6-inch pots. Years ago—in¬ 
deed, only a few- years since—this would 
have been considered an extravagant prac¬ 
tice. Now the case is quite different. That 
too many varieties are in commerce, no*one 
will deny, but it is hoped the trials of the 
National Sweet Pea Society will alter all 
this. There are, doubtless, now in com¬ 
merce many varieties that are quite unne¬ 
cessary, and that should be eliminated from 
all trade lists. On the oiher hand, new 
ones come apace. 

Some feAv weeks since I was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Langport, and saw the large 
stocks of SAA-eet Peas groAvn for seed by the 
Messrs. Kelway. They have a great area 
under Sweet Peas, and in extensive variety, 
new ones, necessarily, having due promin¬ 
ence. It was very striking now true were 
their standard stocks, but it could not be 
said that the neAv ones were so free from 
confusion. Messrs. Kehvay, however, take 
time in growing and selecting before they 
place their seeds in the hands of retailers 
or private groAvers. Quite a large area— 
several acres is planted out with plants 
from pots, the seeds being soaad early in the 
year with the object of having an early crop 
of seeds. Last year was a proverbially bad 
year for Sweet Pea seed-growing. The 
weather at the time of Avriting is very bad 
for Peas, the ground being so dry and water 
so short that the plants cannot make head¬ 
way against this and the great heat pre¬ 
vailing. It is only by the most persistent 
effort in removing faded flowers, and, in¬ 
deed, gathering before they fade, that a suc¬ 
cession of bloom can be maintained. Mulch¬ 
ing and watering will help still further when 
possible, but in the country difficulties pre¬ 
sent themselves at the moment, because the 
drought is so severe. Town-growers, or 
those favoured Avith a good water supply, 
have a better chance, or, at least, should 
do so. 

The description of a few varieties singled 
out from among a considerable number in 
the Langport grounds may interest some of 
your country readers. In lavender and 
kindred shades there are several neAv varie¬ 
ties, including Nellie Jenkins, a good waved, 
lavender floAver; Florence Nightingale, a 
lavender blue, with a sheen of rose in it; 
Purple Paradise, rosy-mauve, Avith purple 
Avings ; but I like Queen of Norway better. 
Maori Belle is a nice shade of pale lavender, 
slightly tinged pink. This has not yet been 
Avell selected—at least, my seeds in New 
Zealand packets gave me but one true plant. 
Masterpiece is still another of similar 
colour. Mrs. Townsend is an extremely 

pretty flower, a vraved white edged with 
blue, a deeper shade than the old Pheno¬ 
menal. Madge Ridgard is of a similar 

colour. Bertrand Deal and Chas. Foster 
are tAvo pleasing varieties, the latter a very 
large bloom of rosy-lilac shade. Scarlet 
Monarch is good, so also is Maud Holmes, 
both considered sunproof. Zero, SnoAA’flake, 
Moneymaker, arid Althorp White are a good 
quartette in white. Eric Harvey, W. T. 
Hutchins, Mrs. Alec Ware, Mrs. Bread- 
more, and Mrs. Hugh Dickson are very nice 
fancies. Dazzler, Thos. Stevenson, and 
Lord Althorp are all of the modern orange- 
scarlet type; but, in this colour, Stirling 
Stent, presumably, bolds the field. It is un¬ 
fortunate that these brilliant-coloured sorts 
all need shading in Order to save them from 
being burned. Edrom Beatity is a beautiful 
form of Helen Lewis. This, like the fore¬ 
going, burns with exposure to summer sun. 
The best of the chocolate shades is Nubian, 
though Arthur Green and Tom Bolton are 
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popular. Beauty of Coombe, Ethel Roose¬ 
velt, and Mrs. W. J. Unwin are striped . 
kinds, the last very fine indeed, much the 
best of this section. 

The foregoing are only a few of the newer 
forms, but they aie indispensable for exhi¬ 
bition. W. S. 


RODGERSIA PODOPHYLLA. 
Plants of distinct habit of growth, or those 
with leafage of noble proportions, are often 
quite as valuable in our gardens as are the 
most brilliant flowering plants, and one of 
the most beautiful of all the hardy fine¬ 
leaved subjects is certainly Rodgersia podo- 
phylla, an ally of the Saxifrages, and a 
native of Japan. It requires to be well 
planted in a sheltered, but not shaded, posi¬ 
tion, and although it luxuriates in almost 
any deep rich garden soil, yet it seems to 
prefer that pf a moist and peaty character, 
and before its leaves shoot forth in the 
spring it may with advantage receive a rich 
top-dressing or mulching of well-decayed 
manure. It is also a plant of rapid growth 


Apart from the unique effect of this plant 
from the leaf point of view, its long feathery 
sprays of fluffy white flowers, borne on 
spikes 4 feet or 5 feet in height, are by no 
means to be despised. These spikes some¬ 
what resemble those of some species of 
Spiraea, or Meadow Sweet, although, of 
course, more like those of the Saxifrages, 
or Rockfoils, in structure. Although per¬ 
fectly hardy in Ireland, Southern England, 
and on the west coast of Scotland, yet its 
foliage is apt to become injured by high 
winds in very cold and exposed positions. 
The plant may be grown fairly well in a 
box or tub, sheltered by a cold frame until 
May, when it may with safety be plunged 
outside. As to tiie magnificent efTect of a 
large group in a sheltered spot in the open 
air, the illustration speaks for itself. T. 

PROPAGATING PANSIES FOR 
AUTUMN PLANTING. 

In a normal season the propagation of 
Tufted Pansies for autumn planting would 


gardens over quite a long period, and for 
such growers I would advocate two distinct 
batches of cuttings being inserted—one in 
July and the other in late September or 
October. The first batch of cuttings should 
provide plants for autumn planting, and the 
second batch sturdy plants for placing in 
their flowering quarters in late March. By 
these means there should always be a batch 
of Pansies in good form, and by June the 
autumn-planted specimens may be cut back 
to provide cuttings to perpetuate the dif¬ 
ferent stocks. I know of no better material 
for cuttings than the young growths that 
develop as a consequence of the old plants 
having been cut back as suggested above. 
The snoots, being usually sturdy and short- 
jointed, should root with the greatest ease. 
Readers whose demands in regard to 
autumn planting are somewhat limited may 
possibly obtain a sufficient supply of cuttings 
from the shoots that develop in the crown of 
the plants, but owing to the trying weather, 
it is just possible that only a few shoots will 
have developed by the time these notes np- 



ItoJgerfia podophylla in Mr. Frcmlin 3 garden at Jl’ateririybury, Kail. 


and increase, and demands ample space for 
its full development. During its early 
growth a soaking of weak manure water will 
add materially to the size of the leaves, 
each of which, under good culture, varies 
from 1J feet to 3 feet in diameter. As seen 
at its best, few other fine-foliaged subjects 
can equal this plant in beauty. Each leaf 
is divided into five parts or lobes, and when 
young these divisions are of a rich warm 
brown colour, ultimately changing to a 
metallic bronzy hue. Each leaf is supported 
on a central petiole or leaf-stalk, varying 
from 1 foot to 3 feet or even more in height. 
This plant seems to enjoy tho proximity of 
large stones or boulders, under which, no 
doubt, its roots find ample moisture. I have 
also seen this plant luxuriating in a 
sheltered spot beside a small pond in the full 
sunshine, and its leaves as so grown were 
suffused with lovely bronzy-red colouring. 
The plant is auite hardy, but unless 
sheltered from tne rough cold winds of 
spring the large leaves nre apt to be very 
much injured. 


have been done a week or two since, but 
owing to the hot and trying weather this 
was impossible. To have attempted the pro¬ 
pagation of Pansies by cuttings during the 
period alluded to would have been the height 
of folly, for even assuming cuttings could 
have been procured, the chances are that the 
majority of them would have failed to root. 
The advantage of propagating Tufted 
Pansies at this period is that it enables the 
growers to put out the plants in their flower¬ 
ing quarters before (ho hard weather is 
upon us. By the early days of October there 
should be little difficulty in raising a suffi¬ 
cient number of plants that would quickly 
become established in their permanent 
quarters and that would flower early in the 
spring. Iu many large gardens the Tufted 
Pansies are used almost exclusively for 
making a display in the spring, and so long 
as the growers are successful in this, they 
are satisfied. Fortunately, however, there is 
an increasing number of those who are 
specially interested in the Pansies from the 
point of view of their general utility in their 


pear. If such bo the case, it would be 
better to wait a week or two, if necessary. 
If a little care be observed, these young 
shoots may be detached with a root or two 
adhering. Readers with only a few plants 
will find it advantageous to brenk out from 
the crown of the old plants a few growths of 
the description above mentioned, and there 
need be no fear of tho majority of tlieso 
rooting by the first or second week in 
October, when planting should be done. 
Dwellers in congested areas and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of smoky towns would be well 
advised not to plant their Pansies until the 
spring. In country gardens autumn plant¬ 
ing should be done quite freely, as there is 
little or no risk of the plants failing. A 
cutting-bed should be prepared in a semi- 
shaded quarter of the garden outdoors. The 
soil should be light and very sandy, and 
should be passed through a sieve with a 
4-inch mesh, and be spread over a given 
area to the depth of about 4 inches. I havo 
made up such cutting-beds under tho 
friendly shade of bush fruit-trees, the shady 
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aide of a row of Scarlet Runners, etc.—in 
fact, anything that will screen the cuttings 
from the sunshine. Make the surface of tne 
cutting-bed quite level, and a few hours 
before inserting the cuttings give the soil a 
good watering. Insert the cuttings in rows, 
placing a label at the head of the row of 
each variety. Press the soil firmly at the 
base of each cutting, water in, and keep the 
soil just moist at all times. 

D. B. Crane. 


GARDENS IN TOWNS. 

I thoroughly agree and sympathise with 
the remarks of “ Disturbed,” and send my 
small contribution of experience, gained 
during 6even years’ struggle in a tiny garden 
in town, with scanty leisure to attend to it. 
After having a large country garden for 
twenty years, I was much puzzled to find out 
what would (and would not) grow in a town 
garden, and why; but at last 1 hit on a theory 
which worked out well in practice. 

Put shortly, it amounts to this : Plants 
with smooth ‘and shiny leaves usually thrive 
in town, and those with woolly, crinkled, or 
hairy foliage do not, because they get 
choked with smoky air and soot. Some her¬ 
baceous plants, which disappear entirely 
underground in early autumn, do well, and 
nearly all bulbs (save Snowdrops), particu¬ 
larly Tulips, Hyacinths, and Lilies of most 
kinds, especially candidum, auratum, and 
Lily of the Valley. Few Daffodils throve, 
save the old double yellow, Telamonius 
plenus; no annuals except Larkspur, Mig¬ 
nonette, Marigolds, Nasturtiums, and Pop- 

S es. Hardy Ferns do very well, especially 
art’s-tongue. 

The following all do well: Campanulas, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies of sorts, Har- 
palium rigidum, Galega, Thalictrum aqui- 
legifolium, the commoner border Chrysan¬ 
themums, Tansy, Evening Primrose, Wall¬ 
flowers (if planted in spring), Saxifrages of 
sorts, Stonecrops, Periwinkle, Veronicas, 
Woodruff. Of climbers, Jasmine, Clematis, 
and Calystegia. Of Roses only Gloire de 
Dijon and Cneshunt Hybrid. 

All of these, I think, comply with the re¬ 
quirements of “Disturbed.” They are 
hardy, and need little in the way of attention. 

Priscilla. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Gladioli failing.—I shall be grateful if you can 
suggest a reason for Gladiolus bulbs failing. In a 
long border I have two dozen Gladioli in a row. At 
one end two of the bulbs, after putting up leaves, 
apparently healthy, have failed. Some Lilium can- 
didum in the same corner came up, then withered 
away, also a scented Peeony looks as if it would die. 
All in one corner of this border. The rest of the 
Gladioli are quite healthy. The border was dug and 
made in February, when I came here, and gets the 
name sunshine all along—viz., from early morning till 
■well on in the afternoon. I enclose a bulb of 
Gladiolus for you to see.— Mark W. Price. 

[The corm received was quite firm and 
sound, but fibreless, though you will be the 
better judge of the latter condition at the 
time of lifting. The crown portion of the 
corm was, however, decayed, and as no growth 
had issued therefrom we can only suggest 
that some injury has been inflicted upon it 
at some period during early growth. It may 
be, too, that the bulb was affected by a 
disease known as/‘hard rot,” and if you have 
any more in a like state take them up and 
burn them without further ado, for there is 
no cure for it. The rootless condition of the 
corms,. absence of growth, and firmness of 
bulb-corm will be all the evidence required 
as & test. If the candidum Lilies were 
planted at the same time as the above the 
lateness would be predisposed to the failuie. 
It does not follow that these are valuele s. 
and in the coming year they will grow well 
enough, we imagine, if let alone.] 

Plants for a hot, dusty, town garden 
(page 482). —In a particularly ill-favoured spot the 
only subjects to hold their own and flower in a fairly 
satisfactory manner are Nasturtiums and Marigolds, 
these latter especially. I have tried many plants, but 
found nothing to equal these. 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Judex to Volume XXXII. of Gardbring Illus- 
nAiED ia now ready (price 3d., post free ). The 
Binding Cytuefor the same volume is also available (price 
Is. 3d., by post la. Qd.). The Index and Binding Case can 
oe obtained from any newsagent, or from the Bublisher, 
’ Eur nival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Cate it is., post free. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ERRORS OF CROWDED PLANTING. 
The errors of close planting are more appa¬ 
rent in the kitchen garden than probably 
anywhere else. It is generally in the smaller 
gardens where this mistaken economy is 
practised to its greatest extent. That the 
system cannot be too strongly condemned wu 
have alhio6t daily proof, for where the various 
crops are so crowded together, the sun and 
air, which are so beneficial and desirable, 
cannot perform their allotted functions. The 
first error of this crowded planting is gene¬ 
rally seen in the seed-bed as regards those 
crops which have to be transplanted else¬ 
where, such as Lettuce and the various Bras- 
sicas. In the majority of instances the same 
amount of seed spread over three times the 
quantity of ground would produce plants 
which would defy the drought of summer and 
also the cold of winter. Where Lettuces are 
sown thickly, the plants soon become crowded 
together, and instead of forming sturdy little 
plants, the main stem lengthens to such an 
extent that the formation of hearts is an 
impossibility, and the plants quickly run to 
seed. 

As regards the various Brassieas, the more 
widely disposed the plants are the better will 
they be able to successfully withstand frost 
and damp, for during a wet time this latter 
is almost as destructive as frost, and where 
the plants are crowded together, these often 
remain damp for days together. Take the 
Brussels Sprout as an illustration. It is im¬ 
possible for this to prove profitable with close 
planting, for hardy as it is, damp is often 
answerable for more failures than frost, and 
the more sheltered the garden the greater is 
the precaution necessary to avoid planting 
too closely together. During a warm ana 
wet autumn the plants keep on growing until 
very late in the season, and the closer to¬ 
gether the plants are, the more likely are they 
to draw up at the expense of forming solid 
sprouts. At this time the error is generally 
seen, and to guard against destruction from 
damp, those in charge resort to lopping off 
the side leaves, so as to obviate the evil as 
much as possible, or else they soon become a 
decaying mass. With free exposure to the 
sun and air, the stems, instead of drawing up 
to an inordinate length, grow steadily and 
well, and the side leaves, instead of dying 
away, form a natural covering to the side 
sprouts. Planting any of the winter Kales, 
Broccoli, or even Savoys or any of the 
dwarfer-growing winter greens, between rows 
of Potatoes, is a system to guard against if 
possible, and I would sooner grow fewer 
Potatoes, or even have the rows closer to¬ 
gether, so as to have separate ground, tha.n 
plant between the rows. That the practice 
of planting between rows of Potatoes cannot 
be obviated in all gardens I am well aware, 
especially with those of small size, but there 
are instances where this system is looked 
upon as a natural outcome of the routine of 
cropping. The plants when first set out are 
overshadowed by the Potato-haulm ; conse¬ 
quently, they draw up weakly, and are de¬ 
void of that stamina which is so essential to 
enable them to pass through a severe winter, 
and are also not nearly so productive as they 
should be. The rows of Celery are often 
arranged far too closely together, and here 
we may resort to double cropping with ad¬ 
vantage, so as to economise the room where 
the rows are set out from 5 feet to 6 feet 
apart. According to my experience and ob¬ 
servation, Lettuces never thrive better than 
when planted along the ridges, and as the 
autumn draws near, the plants are effectually 
guarded against destruction from damp. Not 
only Lettuce, but 6ueh vegetables as French 
Beans, Turnips, or any dw arf, quick-growing 
crop may be planted with advantage, so that 
these may be off by the time the soil is 
required for earthing. The want of suffi¬ 
cient soil for earthing is often the cause of 
the destruction of Celery by frost. Turnips, 
again, also suffer from the evil of close crop¬ 
ping, especially in the case of those for 
winter use or storing. Coupled with the 
rows being arranged far too closely together, 
the seed is sown much too thickly, and, be¬ 


sides the loss of time entailed through the 
process of thinning, the bulbs do not form 
as they should do. It must also be under¬ 
stood that the varieties which make their 
growth during the late summer and autumn 
months form much larger tops than those of 
summer growth, so the row's must be ar¬ 
ranged accordingly. Each plant, as it were, 
must have sufficient space allowed in the 
operation of thinning, so as to have room 
for developing both the bottom and top 
growth. Among the various crops provided 
for winter and early spring use, Parsley is 
one of the most prominent, but yet in many 
gardens it is as ill-provided for, or more so, 
as any other crop, and there are more failures 
with this through the error of allowing the 
growth to become crowded during the earlier 
stages of growth than from any other cause. 
Allowing each plant room for free develop¬ 
ment, so that the growth may be enabled to 
become well matured, goes a long way to¬ 
wards ensuring satisfactory results. A. 


THE NATIONAL VEGETABLE 
SOCIETY’S TRIALS. 

Below will be found the society’s official 
report on early Peas sent for trial to the 
Times Experimental Station, Sutton Green, 
Surrey, and which were inspected by the 
committee on June 19th, 1911. 

The total number of stocks sent for trial 
was fifty, supplied by twenty-two diverse 
seedsmen. The sowings took place on 
March 19th, in rows 20 feet in length, all 
being admirably grown and staked. For 
purposes of comparison the varieties were 
divided into dwarf and tall, the former 
ranging from 15 inches to 24 inches in 
height, the latter ranging from 2^ feet to 
4 feet in height. Of the dwarf section thre^ 
marks or highly commended were awarded 
to Daffodil, from Messrs. James Carter and 
Co. ; The Laxton, from Messrs. Laxton 
Bros. ; English Wonder, from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co.; Peter Pan., from Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson; and L'Ule Marvel, 
from Messrs. Webb and Sons and Messrs. 
Barr and Sons. Of taller varieties, Pilot, 
3 feet in height, received three marks or 
highly commended, from Messrs. Dickson, 
Brown and Tait, Webb and Sons, Alex. 
Dickson, Hurst and Sons, and Yates, of 
Evesham. Three marks were also awarded 
to Gradus, 3£ feet, from Messrs. Dobbie an ! 
Co.. Dickson, Brown and Tait, Watkins ami 
Simpson, Alex. Dickson, and Robert 
Sydenham, Limited. Three marks were 
also awarded to Ready Reckoner of the Pilot 
type, from Mr. W. G. Holmes, Tain, N.B. ; 
Early Primo, from Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson and Messrs. Watkins and Simp¬ 
son ; Talisman, from Messrs. Sharpe and 
Co., of Sleaford; First and Best, front 
Messrs. Dickson and Robinson ; Ideal, from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons; Glory of Devon 
and Western Express, from Messrs. Robert 
Veitcli and Sons. Two marks w r ere awarded 
to Giant Lightning, from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons; Vanguard, from Messrs. Sharpe and 
Co. ; and Snowdrop, from Messrs. James 
Carter and Co. 

A number of varieties sent were of the 
round-seeded, small-podded order, and these 
were greatly deficient in cropping qualities 
and in flavour. But, as almost one-lialf the 
whole number secured high commendation, 
it is obvious that the standard of ed ble 
Peas is to-day a long way superior to what 
it was some thirty to forty years since. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. ' 
Autumn-sown Onions bolting.—I shall be glad 
if you will inform me the reason of my Ailsa Craig 
Onion so frequently bolting. The .soil is very sandy, 
but since I have been here-six years-1 have had 
several loads of heavy loam and a good quantity of 
manure, basic slag, and kainit dug into it, the garden 
being about 60 yards by 10 yards wide. The seed is 
sown about the middle of August, and transplanted 
early in March. This year nearly a third bolted, the 
sced-jtoda being cut olf as soon as seen; the re¬ 
mainder were very good, many of the Onions being 
nearly a pound each. As I cannot get gas-lime, two 
yearn since I had a load of fresh lime, in the hope 
of killing some of the wireworms and other insects, 
as I had tried over J cwt. of vaporite without any 
benefit.— Poole. 

[As 60 far south as Dorset you sow Ailsa 
Craig Onion 6eed so early o» the middle of 
August, it seems most likely that the prema¬ 
ture bolting of many of the plants in the sum* 
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mer is due to that cause. When the exten¬ 
sive trials of autumn-sown Onions by the 
National Vegetable Society were made, the 
sowing of the seed in August, 1909, took 
place on the 20th, and even then there were 
many bolters. The autumn proved to be a 
prolonged growing one, hence the plants be¬ 
came unusually strong ere the winter came to 
check growth. It is that prolonged autumn 
now so commonly experienced which con¬ 
duces so much to this premature bolting, 
and renders it needful, to avoid that 
trouble, to sow seed rather later than usual. 
But then, we never can tell just how every 
autumn will turn out. For that reason we 
think it is wisest to sow both on or about the 
20th, and again ten days later, thus having 
two sowings of plants in diverse stages of 
growth to fall back upon when the time for 
transplanting comes in March. We have 
seen results similar to your own on various 
soils, and therefore it is not due to soil so 
much as to the time of sowing. Now that 
spring-sown Onions suffer from attacks of 
maggot, and so far nothing seems able to 
save them from destruction, the securing of 
a crop of good, hard, keeping bulbs, from an 
autumn sowing, or eUe from a sowing made 
under glass in January or February, is more 
than ever needful. Generally, while we have 
seen very fine crops from autumn sowings this 
season, w T e have seen very many from spring 
sowings literally worthless, the plants having 


ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

ROCK AND HARDY PLANTS. 

We have pleasure in inserting here a little 
picture of a good show of rock and hardy 
plants made by Messrs. Wallace and Co., of 
Colchester, at Olympia. We do so the more 
readily because it shows—as it always ought 
to show—more of the plants and flowers, in¬ 
stead of a dreary assemblage of rocks, so 
often seen in such gardens. 


CAMPANULA BARBATA. 

1 Lovers of the alpine Bellflowers never 
1 w'eary in their admiration of the bearded 
Bellflower, and they count themselves happy 
1 if they can induce it to establish itself in 
I their gardens. It is, therefore, wonderful 
, that it is not more plentiful, inasmuch as it 
1 does not 6eem so very difficult to grow. The 
i trouble i,s in first establishing it, as it ap- 
| pears to have no special tastes. I do not 
know that the trouble lies in position, but I 
imagine that once the first winter is over, 
and the plants allowed to seed, there will be 
little difficulty in future with it. Raising it 
J from seeds is the most satisfactory method, 
as young plants are much more easy to estab- 
[ lish than old ones, but specimens well estab¬ 
lished in pots can generally be placed in posi¬ 


rart of rock garden: Messrs. R. Wallace and Co.'s show of hardy plants at Olympia. 


been destroyed wholesale. There is, appa¬ 
rently, yet room for the provision of some 
agent which will absolutely preserve Onion- 
plants from insect pests.] 

Late Turnips. - These will be valuable and 
much appreciated this autumn. I have lately 
seen gardens in several counties, wide apart, 
and in nearly every instance the summer 
Turnips were a partial or complete failure, 
'i He soil is warm now, and, when thoroughly 
moistened, seedlings will grow rapidly in it. 
Owners of small gardens would do well to at 
once rake over vacant plots and sow Turnips, 
either broadcast or in rows. I favour the 
latter, as it will be easier to keep Turnips 
clean where they are grown in rows, as the 
Dutch hoe can then be freely used. Some of 
the early varieties should be sown. If the 
soil be well trodden down and rolled while in 
a fairly dry condition, and shallow drills 
opened 15 inches apart, useful roots will re¬ 
sult. To hasten the germination of the seed, 
pour water into the drills before it is sown, 
then cover the seeds with dry mould, but do 
not water afterwards. Extra early Purple- 
top Milan, Green-top White Stone, Veitch’s 
Red Globe, Orange Jelly, and All-the-Year- 
Round are suitable varieties for sowing now. 
G. G. B. 

Tomatoes falling to set (R .).—Tomatoes fail to 

f it from a variety or causes, the chief of which are 
eeping the soil in too moist or too dry a condition 
at the time the plants are flowering, failing to venti¬ 
late freely during the same period, and not tapping 
the plants to cause a dispersion of the pollen, or 
using a camel hair brush or rabbit’s-tail to effect the 
same purpose. 
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tion without any disturbance of the roots. 
It seems to do best on a sunny slope, and I 
have seen it do well in a wall garden with a 
slope at a slight angle. It appears also to 
thrive equally well with a little shade, pro¬ 
vided it has ample drainage. There it should 
be left to seed itself freely, and sometimes the 
self-sown seedlings will 6et themselves in the 
happiest position, just as some I saw the 
other day, which had sprung up at the mar¬ 
gin of a gravel path in the rock garden. In 
another garden I saw that seedlings from 
plants on a wall were growing freely on the 
level ground at its base. To see a good group 
or a single plant of this bearded Bellflower, 
with its erect stems, its large, porcelain-blue 
bells, so prettily decorated with the “ beard ” 
of the mouth, or the dainty white one, is to 
be favoured with a glimpse of two of the 
most charming of our alpine Campanulas.—S. 
Arnott. 

-This somewhat rare and very beautiful 

species is now in flower, and quite distinct 
from the other members of this varied and 
important genus. It is a true herbaceous 
plant, which, when full grown, attains to 
10 inches and sometimes 15 inches high ; the 
latter height, however, is exceptional, and 
confined to very strong examples. The flowers 
are of a pleasing pale blue shade, and, as 
may be gathered from the specific name, are 
bearded, though the bearding in this case is 
more like a silken web woven internally and 
over the mouth of the corolla, but both 
denser and more woolly internally at the 



base. There is said to be a white variety, 
but I have not yet seen it. The flowers are 
disposed in a loose raceme, pedicels one- 
flowered, and rising from the axils of the 
superior leaves. When not in flower, it is 
easily distinguished by its pale green and 
shaggy oblong-lanceolate leaves. It is most 
charming and graceful alpine, thriving well 
in deep, moist loam, with but little care. It 
may be increased by seeds and division, and 
is plentifully distributed over the European 
Alps.—T. 

NOTES AND IiEPLTES. 

Centiana verna. —Further discussion re 
this plant would be useless at present, but I 
can assure your readers that its cultivation 
in many places is not so easy as some find it 
to be. When we know that even in botanic 
gardens, fresh plants are purchased every 
year, that many keen lovers of alpines, who 
can and do give them every attention, fail 
w ith Gentiana verna, and have to admit that 
they cannot grow it satisfactorily, and that 
professional cultivators point out its difficul¬ 
ties, are ample proof for the position I took 
up. “Unavoidable neglect” is not always 
the result of carelessness, but frequently of 
want of time or opportunity. Plants which 
cannot be left for a few days without atten¬ 
tion are not suitable for everyone, and such 
is Gentiana verna in some—and that not a 
few r —places. Had everyone the same suc¬ 

cess as your correspondent, there 
would be many more plants in cul¬ 
tivation. One—or even several — 

swallows do not make a summer, 
and the failures with Gentiana 
verna are many, and due to circum¬ 
stances not always attributable to 
gross carelessness.—S. A. 

Saxifraga primuloides.— There 
is in cultivation a dainty little Saxi¬ 
frage of the London Pride section, 
called S. primuloides. It is quite 
unlike S. uinbrosa,the common Lon¬ 
don Pride, and is far more refined 
than that plant, which, by the way, 
were it less common, would be more 
highly prized. S. primuloides has 
pretty, small, dark-green foliage, 
distantly resembling that of some of 
the Primulas, but not sufficiently so, 
I think, for the name to be 
thoroughly appropriate. On the 
other hand, it resembles that of 8. 
umbrosa, though on a much smaller 
6cale. Then the blooms are very 
pretty, with their dainty little 
plumes of carmine-rose, with orange 
stamens. It is a charming little 
plant, but, although in ordinary 
seasons it will thrive in sun or 
shade, yet this summer has been a try¬ 
ing one to it when in full sun, and a 
little shade is appreciated in warm sea¬ 
sons. Mr. Reginald Farrer remarks that 
he forgets whence he got this plant, but it 
was brought into notice by Mr. T. O. 
Walker, of Carnforth, who got it from the 
owner of the garden w'here it appeared as 
a seedling—Mr. H. Beesley, of Preston. It 
is believed to be the result of a cross be¬ 
tween S. cuneata and S. umbrosa. What¬ 
ever the parentage, it is a charming little 
Saxifrage. Mr. Farrer speaks of another 
one received under the same name as 
“larger and laxer in growth, and with dull, 
little, pale flowers.” This I am not ac¬ 
quainted with, but the one raised by Mr. 
Beesley is a gem.—S. Arxott. 

The new rock garden at Wleley. We see 
in a contemporary, illustrations of the rock 
garden now being made by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society at Wisley, and regret to ob¬ 
serve that it is anything but promising as a 
home for plants. One is very like a railway 
embankment as one sees it in 6ome parts of 
the Brighton line, and in all cases the rocks 
are vastly predominant, so that there is no 
place for the flowers—the true inhabitants. 
The account speaks of the banks being raised 
50 feet, which is not much to boast of. We 
would rather see a real rock garden 5 feet 
high at the highest point than this 50-feet 
swagger and useless rocks. It will be a 
costly job for the society, and not a very 
satisfactory one for lovers of alpine flowers. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 1st, 1911. 

The usual fortnightly meeting, held on this 
date, was the smallest and the most meagrely 
attended of the year, the outdoor exhibits 
generally lacking both freshness and beauty. 
In some instances the herbaceous Phloxes 
were in a poor, bedraggled condition, serv¬ 
ing but one purpose, and that what not to 
do at such times. In others, as e.g. a finely- 
grown lot from Sussex, these same things 
were shown remarkably well and in great 
variety. Cannas were particularly well 
shown, though the outstanding feature of 
the meeting was a superb lot of Disa grandi- 
flora from Stanmore. 

Hardy plants. —Rarely, indeed, have the 
hardy plants made so poor a display at an 
early August meeting, one of the finest 
groups being that of herbaceous Phloxes, 
from Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Sussex. 
This group was particularly well grown and 
finely displayed, their condition, when the 
great heat is taken into account, being re¬ 
markable. The more noticeable included 
Baron Van Dedem, a great improvement on 
Cocquelicot; Lindfield Beauty, salmon- 
pink, very handsome ; Dr. Konigshafer, bril¬ 
liant orange-scarlet, also finer than Cocque¬ 
licot ; and Frau Antoine Buchner, very fine 
white. The full-length table of these would 
have done justice to the herbaceous Phlox 
at any time, and their excellent condition 
surprised us not a little. Messrs. Paul and 
Son, Cheshunt, also had a display of these 
flowers. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had, 
as usual, a most interesting gathering of 
hardy things. His group included some 
notable species of Lilium, also such choice 
subjects as Desfontainea spinosa Wahlcn- 
bergia saxicola, Crinuras, Stokesia cyanea 
prcecox, Gentiana thibetica, Veratrum 
nigrum, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Cam¬ 
panula Timolusi, C. Zoysi, C. Stansfieldi, 
and others. Bakers, Wolverhampton, had a 
small, well-flowered bank of Tunica Saxi- 
fraga alba-plena, which in the mass was 
most effective. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltliam, had a somewhat con¬ 
siderable display of hard}* flowers, in which 
were seen Origanum hybridum, O. pul- 
chellum, Zygadenus puleherrimus (a pretty 
and graceful plant), Helianthus Maximilli- 
mus, Liatris epicata, Zauschneria Cali¬ 
fornia, Crinnms, white Agapanthus, and 
other useful plants. Seedling Gladioli were 
staged by Messrs. H. Homan and Sons, 
Noirdwyjk, Holland; a further large col¬ 
lection coming from Mr. W. H. Paine, The 
Tully Nurseries, Kildare, Ireland. In the 
latter group Lady Moore, salmon, with 
crimson blotch, and Sir Frederick Moore, 
dark maroon, were noticeable. In each col¬ 
lection some distinctive varieties were 
staged, though the spikes were not of exhi¬ 
bition order. Mr. J. R. Batty, Skelton 
Castle, Yorks, sent Carnation Mr. J. R. 
Batty, a very handsome buff-coloured self, 
having a delicate perfume. The variety ob¬ 
tained an award of merit. Messrs. James 
Veiteh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a 
large semi-circular group of Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, a recent introduction from 
China, which has proved quite hardy and 
good. It is valuable, too, because of the 
more persistent nature of the violet-coloured 
sepals, which are a great attraction. Some 
of the examples were 8 feet or more in 
height, though those of 5 feet or so, char¬ 
acterised by grace and a more abundant 
flowering, were delightful in the extreme. 
Messrs. Webb and Brand, Saffron Walden, 
staged a particularly good lot of Hollyhocks 
in many distinctive shades of colour, the 
plants apparently suffering but little from 
the great neat of the season. 

Greenhouse plants.— In this department 
were to be seen many good things, notably 
the table arranged by Messrs. James Veiteh 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. Here the 
Cannas were a great feature, such varie¬ 
ties as Frau D. Hultzsch, salmon-rose ; Duke 
Ernest, crimson ; Professor Dr. Balz, crim¬ 
son ; R. Wallace, yellow ; Elizabeth Hoss, 
yellow, spotted crimson; W. Saunders, 
crimson - maroon; Terra Cotta, refined 
golden-orange (award of merit); and Frau- 
lein E. Kracht, salmon, being among the 
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best in a striking lot. Begonia Lucerna, 
Mimosa pudica, Solanum Wendlandi, and 
the very interesting Musseenda erythro- 
phylla, a tropical plant remarkable for its 
yellow, crimson-centred flowers, though 
more particularly because of the brilliantly- 
coloured foliaceou8 bracts which appear oc¬ 
casionally—though not invariably apparently 
—as an enlargement of one of the calyx 
segments. Theso bracts are less large and 
less brilliantly coloured than are those of 
the Poinsettia (Euphorbia), and are of pale 
colour beneath. The forked flower-branche3 
are thickly set with reddish hairs, and con¬ 
stituted a great attraction. A considerable 
variety of Verbenas was staged by Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, who also sent 
examples of Cornua paucinervis (white) and 
Itea ilicifolia, the latter a most interesting 
and beautiful plant. Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, Kent, staged a very fine col¬ 
lection of Cannas, the plnnts admirably 

f 'rown and well displayed. From out the 
arge collection we selected Black Prince, 
deep crimson; Bersig, pink; Frau E. 
Kracht, salmon ; Juliu9 Mez, yellow, spotted 
red ; Frau Daisy Hultzsch, salmon pink to 
rose; and Jean Monval, red. Messrs. 
Cannell also showed a nice lot of the Straw¬ 
berry-Raspberry. Quite one of the more 
attractive exhibits, and occupying a central 
position, was the group of Gloxinias from 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Ravnes Park, 
S.W., the well-flowered plants having re¬ 
sulted from seeds sown in January of the 
present year. Thus, in the short space of 
six months, were to be seen plants whose 
leaf development was in manv instances 
18 inches across, carrying half a dozen finely- 
expanded flowers, and giving evidence of a 
crowd of buds to prolong the flowering for 
weeks to come. The strain was Carter’s 
Invincible Prize, in which the colours range 
from white and pink through shades of 
crimson, violet, and purple, and many be¬ 
sides. The individual flowers were of hand¬ 
some size, and suggestive of great strength 
and vigour. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, had a capital table of Ferns and 
Campanula isophylla in variety. The more 
notable of the Ferns were the varieties of 
Nephrolepis, of which Whitmani, Marshalli, 
and Amperpohli were remarked. Davallia 
tenuifolia, D. t. stricta, D. t. Burkei (a 
somewhat rare plant), and D. t. Veitchi were 
all well shown. Some good examples of 
Cissus discolor were also noted. 

Trees and shrubs.— Mr. G. Koizumi, 35, 
Bessborough Gardens, S.W., displayed a 
table of Japanese dwarfed trees, the pigmy 
character of the Pines, some plants of 
which were said to be 150 years old, being 
remarked. Cedars and Cypresses were each 
shown in some variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The labours of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee were 
exceptionally light, and consisted of two 
items only. Potato Arduthie Early, after 
trial at Wisley, was now tested in the cooked 
state, ar.d given an award of merit. It was 
sent by Mr. Smith. Two dishes of hand¬ 
some fruits of Tomato Golden Glow were 
sent by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, 
and received a cultural commendation. The 
fruits were all of high merit, of a size, how¬ 
ever, more usually favoured in the exhibi¬ 
tion tent than at table. They were clear¬ 
skinned, and, so far as our examination of 
them went, without spot or blemish. 

Orohlds. —The most important exhibit of 
these was a group of Disa grandiflora, from 
Mrs. Bisehoffsheim, Warren House, Stan- 
more (gardener Mr. A. Taylor), the several 
dozen plants in flower constituting an object 
of great beauty. The great variety of colour 
seen in the flowers was very remarkable, 
hardly any tw*o plants being exactly alike in 
this respect. This alone suggests a free seed¬ 
ing attribute in the wild state, and doubtless 
by selection many good forms might be se¬ 
cured. Three feet or so high, the plants each 
carried from three to five flowers, and. 
arranged amid Ferns and light Grasses, 
were most attractive. Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, had splendid examples of 
Cattleya gigas Sandenana, C. Rex, C. 
Dowiana, C. Queen of Sheba, the rosy- 
flowered Dendrobium Regina, and others. 


From Mr. H. S. Goodson, Putney, came 
Cattleya Gaskelliana alba and some good 
Odontiodas. Mr. W. James, West Dean 
Park, Chichester, had a small batch of Disa 
grandiflora. Stuart Low and Co. staged an 
excellent example of Odontoglossum Rolf®, 
with cream, chocolate-spotted flowers, also 
Cattleya fulvescens. Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bart., had goodly specimens of Cirrhope- 
talum pulchrum, Eulophia maculata, a par¬ 
ticularly good, well-flowered specimen of 
Castasetum Clifton i, Lrelia monophylla 
(orange-red), Dendrobium ciliatum, and 
Spatlioglottis Fortunei (with yellow flowers). 
Mr. R. C. Thwaites, Streatham, had many 
well-flowered examples of the dark coloured 
Odontioda Thwaitesi. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, staged 
Mormodes luxatum pinnatum, Cattleya gigas 
(very fine), Laelio Cattleya eallistoglossa, 
Stanhopea oculata, and Odontoglossum 
Othello (a very beautiful flower with cream- 
coloured ground, spotted with brown, the 
white-tipped lips having a crimson base). 
Mr. Edward V. Low, Haywards Heath, also 
displayed a small group of Orchids in 
variety. 

A complete list of awards and medals 
appears in our advertisement columns. 


POULTRY. 


BREEDS OF POULTRY FOR THE 
GARDEN FOWL-PEN. 

It is not any breed of poultry that will do 
to keep in a confined run in a garden—quite 
the contrary. Some breeds of poultry would 
die off very rapidly if kept under these con¬ 
ditions, while on the other hand there are 
some breeds that make ideal tenants of a 
small garden run. What you want is a breed 
that is fairly active, but at the same time 
not given to the wildness characteristic of 
some breeds, like the Hamburgh or the An¬ 
cona, which fly about like pigeons, and are 
not at all suitable for keeping in a small 
space. On the other hand, you do not want 
a breed like the Plymouth Rock, which lays 
on fat rapidly, because it very soon be¬ 
comes badly diseased. What you want is a 
happy medium, and you will find this in such 
breeds as the brown Leghorn and the black 
Minorca, or the silver or golden Wyandotte, 
any of these breeds being well suited to con¬ 
finement, despite the fact that they also do 
very well at liberty. They are also-prolific 
layers; the two first-named are non-sitters, 
and the Wyandottes are very rarely broody, 
and can easily be put off if they do develop 
that tendency. 

The present is a very suitable time for 
starting poultry-keeping, because now, when 
the chicken season is coming on, there is 
plenty of birds to be purchased at very rea¬ 
sonable prices. The best plan, perhaps, if 
eggs are wanted for the autumn and winter, 
is to purchase some last year’s pullets, and 
feed tnem well, and get them over the moult¬ 
ing early, and then they will begin and lay 
again in August or the early part of Septem¬ 
ber, and will probably go on laying all 
through next winter. It is, of course, not 
necessary to keep a male bird with them, so 
the neighbours need not be annoyed by the 
cock crowing. It is very essential to have 
the fowl-pen all ready before any poultry 
are purchased. At the present all you re¬ 
quire is a small poultry-house, with a 
scratch!ng-shed fittingly set in the middle of 
the run, and the necessary fences put all 
round, and the sooner you get your poultry 
and start them the better. I have mentioned 
three varieties of poultry that are suitable 
for confinement. I might also mention the 
blue Andalusian, a very handsome bird, and 
very much in favour at the present time. 
Then there is the black Langshan, also pos¬ 
sessed of good qualities, and laying very big 
brown eggs. I should not advise the keeping 
of white poultry of any breed, because the 
tendency is for them to become dirty when 
kept in a limited space, and this, of course, 
detracts from their appearance, and conse¬ 
quently takes from the interest that is felt 
in them. 

F. W. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —The heat wave in our 
district is still with us, though we hear of rain 
elsewhere. Those who believe in trenching 
and deepening the land will now derive the 
benefit from. it. The shallow cultivator will 
be in a difficulty, as surface watering cannot 
take the place of good spade work. Watering 
a shallow soil is generally labour in vain, as 
the roots created by it perish in the hot sun¬ 
shine. Depth of soil, combined with a loose, 
freely-stirred surface, is what every cultivator 
should aim at, as in no other way can good 
crops be secured at a moderate cost. Those 
who are thinking of making new beds of 
Hoses or hardy plants should have the land 
manured and trenched in time to effect a 
settlement before planting takes place in 
autumn. Arrears of work in budding and 
Carnation layering should be done when 
weather conditions are suitable. Brompton 
and East Lothian or Intermediate Stocks 
should be sown now. Annuals for early 
blooming should be sown during August. We 
have a good deal of transplanting in the way 
of biennials and perennials to do, but we are 
waiting for rain, as the watering is a heavy 
business, and in the case of newly planted 
things it becomes urgent. Mulch in some 
form is a great help, and if manure is not 
available a couple of inches of loose soil is 
valuable. 

Fruit garden. —There appears to lie a 
growing demand for cordon Gooseberries. 
The fruit comes finer, and the flavour is ex¬ 
cellent. Borne of the large-berried varieties 
may be grown in this way for dessert. The 
wires are not difficult or expensive to fix 
alongside the paths, or they may be fixed 
to fences or walls. The Gooseberry mildew 
appears to be spreading in some districts, and 
spraying must have frequent attention, not 
only for this disease, but for Apple-scab and 
other insects and diseases which are troubling 
fruit-growers. In private gardens bush fruits 
are usually propagated at home. As a rule, 
good, stout cuttings of the most suitable kinds 
are plentiful, and a few cuttings planted 
every autumn will provide a stock of healthy 
young bushes. Young bushes bear the finest 
fruits. It is not easy to say how long bush 
fruits should occupy the ground, but when 
the bushes get unwieldy, and dead wood 
appears, it is time to start a new plantation. 
In private gardens, in making new planta¬ 
tions of Strawberries, a succession should be 
considered. Hoyal Sovereign is still popular 
as an early variety, as size and earliness 
seem important now. British Queen and 
Keen's Seedling w'ere the favourites years 
ago, and those who judge by flavour are won¬ 
dering why they have disappeared from many 
gardens. On a cool border we always had a 
good bed of Elton Pine for late use, and, 
though the berries were not sweet, they were 
always appreciated. 

Vegetable garden.— If seeds are sown 
when the land is too hot and dry for healthy 
germination, moisture and shade must be 
used. It is- better to make more than one 
sowing of any required crop. It is difficult 
to assign a cause, when two sowings are made 
of any given crop, why one should do better 
than the other, yet there is often a difference. 
Among the seeds to be sown now are Cab¬ 
bages, Spinach, Turnips, Onions, Lettuces, 
and Endives. The winter Onion crop, as it 
was termed, was usually confined to Tripoli 
and Lisbon varieties, but any other variety 
may be sown in August and transplanted in 
spring, as plants raised in autumn always 
escape the maggot. Many growers now sow 
at least a part of the crop under glass in win¬ 
ter, and, when hardened off, plant out in 
April. Very good Onions may be obtained 
in this way, and those who plant‘Strawber¬ 
ries in March will find Onions planted be¬ 
tween the rows of Strawberries profitable. 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers must have 
mulch and water, for these large-leaved 
plants require much nourishment in such a 
dry time. It may be worth while to sow a 
few rows of a dwarf early Pea. As there is 
so much solar warmth in the land, late crops 
well nourished may do well. Dwarf French 
Beans also may be planted. 
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Conservatory.—The house should not be 
altogether closed night or day. If the 
climbers do not afford sufficient shade, either 
a blind or Summer Cloud, or some substitute, 
should be used. Baskets filled with Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, Tropteolums Fireball 
and Meteor, Fuchsias, etc., should be very 
bright now. Tacsonias, Passion-flowers, 
and other climbers will add to the interest 
and attraction of the house. Habrothamnus 
elegans and fascicularis are, or should be, in 
flower on w T alls and pillars. Arches covered 
with Heliotropes and Fuchsias add their 
quota of beauty and effectiveness. Tea Roses 
planted out will always give some flowers, 
even in winter, if the right varieties are 
chosen. Some of the free-growing old varie¬ 
ties are not to be despised. An old, free- 
growing Tea named Moiret we used to have in 
flower pretty well all the year, but the house 
was lofty, and the plant had plenty of room. 
Eliza Savage, an old, long-budded flower, 
was beautiful in the bud state in winter. 
Lamarque was good also. I only mention 
these because they were reliable, grew freely, 
and flowered well in a lofty house, where 
growth was not limited. Jasminum grandi- 
florum is sweet up a pillar. Well-grown 
Balsams will fill a void now, and plants can 
be borrowed from the stove. 

8tOV6 Climbers. —Allamandas and most of 
the stove climbers may be grown in pots, and 
in this way good specimens may be obtained ; 
or, if planted out in brick partitions, they 
form a permanent feature, and may he 
trained on wires under the roof. When the 
flowers are required for cutting, better re¬ 
sults are obtained by planting out than by 
pot culture. Among the most useful plants 
besides Allamandas are Thunbergia fragrans, 
Stephanotis floribunda, Asparagus myrio- 
clndus, Bougainvillea glabra, and others of 
this family, Cissus discolor (pretty varie¬ 
gated basket plant), Clerodendron Balfouri, 
Ilexacentris Mysorensis (quite a novelty in 
climbers, the flowers borne in clusters at the 
end of long, thread-like stems), Ipomnea 
Horsfallise (winter-flowering species, bright 
scarlet, very free, but flowers only last one 
day, but others open every morning), 
Passiflora racemosa princeps (flowers in win¬ 
ter, scarlet, in clusters), and Euphorbia 
jacquniaeflora (splendid wall plant planted 
out in light position). 

Warm pit (propagating).— Cuttings of 
many things from the stove may be rooted 
now. Seeds of Cyclamens may be sown, and 
young plants started from the seed-boxes. 
Cuttings of Tree-Carnations may be rooted 
if more stock is required. Winter-flowering 
Begonias may be helped on for a time. Gar¬ 
denias may be potted on to get strong pre¬ 
vious to being cooled down to ripen the wood. 
I have seen Gardenias and Francisceas 
flower splendidly after a month passed in the 
open, air on the west side of a garden wall at 
this season. To gei a free-flowering habit, 
the growth must be ripened. Anything 
which requires a little warmth to finish the 

f jrowth may do in a low pit, kept rather close 
or a time, and then freely ventilated, or the 
lights may be taken off for a time. 

North-house.— This is very useful for re¬ 
tarding. Specimen Heaths will do well here, 
and the ventilation can be quite free night 
and day. Fuchsias may be kept back for late 
blooming, and there are always things one 
wants to keen back. Lilies, for instance, 
come on too fast, as they did with us this sea¬ 
son, and in order to obtain a succession, 
every place where shade and coolness could 
be obtained had to be utilised to keep things 
back, and in the winter Azaleas and other 
plants may be held back, and Cypripediums 
and other cool Orchids will do very well in 
the cool north-house. 

Early vinery.— Shade will be very useful 
now, especially for Black Hamburgh and 
Madresfield Court, where they lose colour if 
exposed to strong light in hot weather. Where 
there is a good Grape-room Black Hamburgh 
will retain its colour and freshness better in 
a cool room in a subdued light than hanging 
on the Vines. Muscats anu other white or 
amber-tinted Grapes seem to require more 
sunshine than black Grapes—in fact, we sel¬ 
dom get the true amber tint in Muscats with¬ 


out sunshine. Muscats ought to be good this 
season if the roots are well nourished and 
kept near the surface. 

Late vinery (sub-laterale).— If the berries 
happen to be crowded in the large bunches of 
Alicante or Gros Colman, relief may be given 
by taking out a berry or two carefully. With 
experienced thinners this will not often be 
necessary, but young hands seldom do enough 
w f ith these large-berried Grapes, and, though 
a loose, flabby bunch is always unsatisfactory, 
a crowded bunch is always objectionable. 
Sub-laterals must be stopped before they 
reach the glass, as, when the weather 
changes, and the moisture condenses on the 
glass, the foliage of the sub-laterals, where 
they touch the glass, conveys the moisture 
and distributes it among the Grapes, often 
causing decay. In many vineries the Vines 
are trained too near the glass. They should 
never be less than 16 inches away—18 inches 
would be better. 

Late Peaeh-houee.— If there is more than 
one Peach-house, the early and late kinds 
should be grown separately. Among the 
best late varieties are Noblesse, Barrington, 
Dymond, Galande, Grosse Mignonne, Vio- 
lette Hative, Prince of Wales, Sea Eagle, 
Walburton Admirable, and Sahvay. The 
two last are good late Peaches under glass, 
but outside, the wood sometimes fails to ripen 
and the buds drop. The crop is often thin, 
but the fruits are very large, and this is some 
compensation for a thin crop. The young 
wood should be thinly trained, to give the 
foliage room to do its work. Of course all 
sub-laterale are removed at sight. Good 
Nectarines are as profitable as Peaches. Pine¬ 
apple, Stan wick, Elruge, and Victoria are 
good late varieties. Expose the fruits now to 
get colour. 

Figs In pots. —In a cool house, under what 
may be termed orchard-house culture, the 
Fig only ripens one crop in a year, but under 
forcing treatment two crops can be had, and 
the last crop, which comes on the young 
wood, is usually the most numerous, though 
possibly the fruits may be smaller. The 
second crop is now coming on, and the trees 
in pots should be well nourished. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WBBX’B WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August lStki —The seeds we are sowing now 
are Onions of various kinds. Spinach, 
prickly-seeded, we have always thought the 
hardiest, but other kinds, such as Long- 
stander and Victoria, may be sown. In all 
cases we thin Spinach to 6 inches or 8 inches 
to get good leaves. Good Turnips for winter 
are Veitch’s Red Globe and Chirk Castle 
Blackstone. The latter does not grow large, 
but it is very sweet and very hardy. 

August l^th .—Finished potting Cyclamens 
for early flowering. Five-inch pots are the 
usual size, but extra-sized plants will have a 
pot a size larger. Arum Lilies which have 
been laid on their sides, and have had a good 
roasting in the sun, are being repotted. This 
rest always brings plenty of flowers. They 
will remain on a cool ash-bed till the middle 
of September. 

August 15th.—Celery is being planted in 
beds for late cooking. The beds are simply 
shallow trenches, 6 feet or so wide. A layer 
of manurial compost is placed in the bottom 
and forked in. The Celery plants were sown 
without heat in April, transplanted to pre¬ 
pared beds 6 inches apart, and are now' dwarf 
and sturdy, and are planted in rows across 
the beds 10 inches apart. 

August 16th— When summer pruning of 
wall-trees and espaliers is done, where the 
shoots are much crowded, we always thin 
some of the weakest out, so as not to have a 
thicket of weakly shoots, that will be quite 
useless for bearing blossoms or fruit. This 
refers to all kinds of fruit, but especially 
Pears and Apricots needing attention. 

August 17th.— Every bit of warm, sunny 
border is being filled with Lettuces and En¬ 
dives of hardy kinds, and the old Bath Cos 
is very useful. As fast as the early Potatoes 
are cleared, something likely to be useful is 
planted on the land ; Coleworts, Tom Thumb 
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Savoys, late Turnipe, Lamb’a Lettuce, Tur¬ 
nip lladiehee, or whatever is likely to be in 
demand. 

Avgust 18th. —Wallflowers, Pansies, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, Intermediate and Brompton 
Stocks must be made a note of, as these are 
nmong the things likely to be wanted. Hardy 
annuals for the spring beds will be sown at 
once. The routine, too, of picking and tying 
and weeding must not be neglected. The 
gardener has no leisure if he attends to every¬ 
thing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follotving their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Sci'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from sweral correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Destroying wild Convolvulus (A. Watson).— 
The only true way of doing this will be to keep the 
tops cut off with the hoe immediately after they 
make their appearance—indeed, if the ground is kept 
constantly hoed, the shoots will not "have a chance 
of appearing above ground, and tbe roots will then 
in time die from want of that support which they 
can only obtain from leaves and shoots. 

Cinerarias unhealthy (Bray).— Your Cinerarias 
have been attacked by mildew. The leaves are natur¬ 
ally covered with a downy substance underneath, 
and the mildew is not easily discerned by the naked 
eye, but it is easy to spe it with a magnifying-glass. 
The best remedy i«s to lay the plants on their sides 
and blow flowers of sulphur in among the leaves 
with u sulphur distributor. You are evidently keep¬ 
ing the plants much too close and warm, and we 
fear they have been stinted as to water. The best 
place for the plants now is a north frame, standing 
the plants on a coal-ash bed. and ventilating freely 
when the weather is favourable. Cinerarias will not 
bear coddling. 

Cutting down Crimson Rambler Rose (Mrs. 
Winter ).—We should not advise you to cut down 
the Crimson Rambler Roses to the extent you 
suggest. Thin out all the exhausted and weak wood, 
and spread out the strong and vigorous shoots so 
that the wood may be well ripened. Give the plants 
a good soaking or two of water, and then mulch 
them with some good rotten manure, continuing the 
watering so as to wash the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots. Without knowing something of 
the size of the Rose and Myrtle, we cannot say 
whether you could transplant them with any success. 
If very old and large, then we should advise you to 
leave them as they are. 

Treatment of Nerines ( E. A. G.).— Nerines, 
directly the blossoms are over, should be placed in u 
good light position in the greenhouse and kept 
watered, as new leaves are pushed up at about the 
same time as the flower-spikes, and growth continues 
throughout the winter and into the spring. It is at 
that time that the bulb is built up for another 
season’s growth and flowering, the blooming being 
ensured by a thorough ripening brought about by full 
exposure to the eun. By August a sharp look-out 
should be kept, and directly there are any signs of 
growth the plants must be watered. As a rule, the 
flower-spikes are the first visible signs of growth. 
When Nerine« are thoroughly established in their 
pots an occasional dose of liquid-manure during the 
growing season will be beneficial. 

Anemones and Lilies (Mrs. F. Clarke).— You do 
not say to which of the Anemones you refer—bulbous 
or otherwise. All the bulbous section of these flowers 
prefers moderately light, well-drained soils, and 
should be lifted and rested each year in July and 
replanted in September. The Japanese Anemones- 
those large-flowering, white and coloured varieties 
now coming into bloom—prefer a heavier and moister 
soil, and should remain permanently planted. If 
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this reply does not meet the case, write again, 
giving fuller particulars. The Madonna Lily should 
be planted during the present month—August—secur¬ 
ing the best bulbs. Any good garden 6oil that is not 
too rich will suit it, with a rather open and sunny 
situation. You do not say whether the plants are 
diseased or not. 

TREES AND BIIRCBS. 

Coating trunks of trees with gas-tar 

(C. F. H7).— Gas-taj should not be applied to the 
trunks of trees of any kind. Older trees may with¬ 
stand it, but we have seen many younger trees in¬ 
jured and killed by it. Your only remedy is to pre¬ 
vent the horses gnawing the bark of the trees you 
refer to by the erection of a fence at a sufficient 
distance from the trees, so that the horses cannot 
reach them. 

Excrescences on Oak-leaves (Mrs. Gray).— The 
little excrescences on the back of the Oak-leaves you 
send are Oak-apples or galls, often known by the 
name of spangles. Inside each is a small grub, which 
will, in due course (having first become a chrysalis), 
in the spring turn into a gall-fly, known as Neuroterus 
lenticularis, which will attack the male flowers of 
the Oak and lay its eggs in them. The grubs which 
are hatched from these eggs feed on the flowers and 
cause them to become small, round galls. These are 
called Currant-galls from their resemblance to a 
bunch of Currants. From these galls emerge gall¬ 
flies, known as Spathegaster baccarum, which deposit 
their eggs on the underside of the leaves, and w hen 
the grubs hatch they form the spangle-galls. The 
galls and gall-flies of two following generations are 
unlike, while those of alternate generations are 
exactly similar. 

FRUIT. 

Apples cracking (E. B. Burnaby) — The only 
reason we can suggest for the cracking of your 
Apples is that the roots have gone down into some 
sour, or poor soil. When that happens a fungus is 
produced, which preys on the ill-formed fruits and 
quite spoils them. We should advise you to try hard 
root-pruning, treating one side of the tree only this 
year. Cut off all downward roots, so as to encourage 
the formation of new and fibrous ones on the surface. 

It is then that mulchings will be beneficial. Then, 
when the tree is leafless, spray it with the caustic 
alkali solution, and in the spring with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture to kill any fungoid germs that may be harbour¬ 
ing in the tree. 

Suckers on Cherry and Plum-trees (M. 

Lewis ).—The shoots you refer to as springing up 
round your Cherry and Plum-trees are suckers. The 
best thing you can do to get rid of these is to open 
out holes where they are pushed up, and dig down 
until you find the roots from which they originate. 
Then, with a sharp knife, cut them clean off, and if 
you notice any nodes or adventitious buds near by 
on the surface of the roots, cut them off also. This 
is the most effectual way of getting rid of suckers. 

If merely dug up. the evil ie but aggravated, as each 
succeeding growth of suckers proves more abundant 
than the last. We should strongly advise you to 
have all the trees root-pruned in the autumn, as 
the roots have evidently gone down into the clay 
subsoil. The trees will never do any good when this 
i6 the case. 

VEGETABLES. 

Globe Artichokes In poor condition (Bray) — 
Your Globe Artichokes have been badly attacked by 
aphides, the result of the very dry weather. The 
filth on the leaves is the result of such attack. 
Give the plants a good dressing of Quassia extract 
and soft soap and water, and mulch the plants so as 
to encourage fresh growth. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

R. S.-Wc have had no experience with the manure 
you refer to. Your best plan will be to try it in 

a small way.- Mrs. Winthrop .—Your Rose-leaves i 

have been attacked by the grubs of one of the 
saw flies. See reply to various correspondent*, under 
the heading *' Rose-leaves Injured,” in our issue of 

July 15th, page 415.- Fort William .—Your Grapes s 

are what is known as “ shanked.” See reply in our 
issue of July 29th, page 458.- D .—Bignonia jas- 1 


minoides is a greenhouse plant, and would not suc¬ 
ceed in the open air with you. C. H.—Why 

destroy the treee? Let the Roses ramble at will 

among the live branches.- Kingfisher.— Your Lilium 

auratum bulbs have, we are sorry to eay, fallen a 
prey to the fungoid disease which Is so prevalent in 
the case of the Madonna Lily. You may leave them, 

but we doubt whether they will ever do any good.- 

F. Hand.—Yes, pick off all the flowers as soon as 
they have faded, in order to encourage the growth 

for another season's blooming.-IV. G. Rendell.—lt 

you apply to any horticultural sundriesman he will, 
no doubt,- be able to procure the mixture you inquire 
about. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— H. C. Tickner.— Rose Mme. 

Berard.- A. At. Connor.— Sparaxis pulcherrima.- 

Braccio— 1, Platycodon autumnalc; 2, Campanula 
Rapunculus var. probably, specimen quite withered ; 
8, Veronica paniculata incarnata; 4, Linum fluvum; 
5, Sedum Telephium.- C. H.— 1. Sparaxis pul¬ 

cherrima; 2, Specimen very poor, evidently a Gyp- 

soph ila. - C. /{. — 1, Lychnis coronaria ; 2, Centrun- 

thus ruber; 3, Bocconia cordata; 4, Tradescantia 

virginica.- G. T.— 1, Phlox subulata; 2, Centaurea 

montana; 3. Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl; 4, Cen¬ 
taurea montana alba.- L. R. S.— 1, Sedum spccta- 

bile; 2, Claytonia perfoliata; 3, Hemerocallis auran- 

tiaca; 4, Thalictrum minus.- B. — 1, Adiantnm 

cuneatum; 2, Asplenium viviparum; 3, l’tcris cretica 
albo-lineata ; 4, Pteris serrulata. —— George J. Chap¬ 
man.—The plant is Epilobium hirsutum, and, pro¬ 
vided you do not let it seed, may soon be got rid of 
by forking out its rather conspicuous roots. Tbe 
plant travels quickly, and requires watching for a 

time. It is pretty enough in trie woodland.- Chas. 

Greenwood. — As near as can fie told without flowers, 
the specimen is Abelia triflora, but a flowering piece 

ought to be sent.-//. Graham —1, Chelone bar- 

bata; 2 and 3, Specimens too dried up.- F. Hand.— 

Specimens quite dried up. 

Name of fruit.— Geo. E. Willoughby.— Apple 
Mank’s Codlin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Hayward Mathias, Medstead, Hants. — Border 
Carnations and Ficotees, Malmaison and Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. 


Destroying wasps’ nests.— Can you tell me 
what they use on the Norfolk Broads for destroying 
w T asps’ nests, and where it is obtainable?—E. W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and In the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may bo Included. 



VOU WOULD HAVE TO PAY 3d. EACH 

at the Florist’s for Lily Blooms such as these 
(they are 7 to 8 inches long), and even then 
they would be without stem, whereas if you 
buy some of Bees’ “ Guarantested ” Bulbs at 
6 s. doz., you will get quite a lot of 
flowers at Christmas for less 
than a penny each, and all nicely 

growing j n pots. 

The name of the Lily is Lilium Formo- 
sanum. It has superseded the old Harrisii 
for pots. By the way, if you want any kind of 
bulbs for out or indoor culture, you can’t do 
better than buy from Bees. They “test” and 
“ guarantee ” all their bulbs. 

Write your name and address on a post-card 
now. Affix \ stamp, and post it before 
you sleep to-night. Bees will send 
you their Catalogue by return, gratis and post 

free. 

BEES LTD., 175 B, LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A rook garden at Hull.- We notice in & 
contemporary a picture of a rock garden in 
Pickering Park, Hull, about as bad a« ihev 
make them—that is to eav, forty stones where 
a dozen would in effect be better. It looks 
like a section of a railway embankment in a 
rocky country, and is said to cover half an 
acre, and there are enough stones in it to 
cover 7 acres if it were done in the right way. 

Podophyllum Emodi fruiting. — Sir 
Henry Yorke, writing to us from Hill- 
brook Place, Iver, Bucks, the other day, 
says:—“The best thing we have is four 
fruits of Podophyllum Emodi, half as large 
again as the largest Plum, and of an in 
describable colour—a mixture of orange and 
deep crimson, with some blue in it. I am 
obliged to net them, as well as Nertera 
depressa, for the birds are omnivorous just 
now.” 

The Flame Nasturtium in South 
England. —Tropaeolum epeciosum i3 a joy 
where I want it, but there is one place 
where I do not want it in which it has taken 
charge and is rapidly killing some things I 
value. In four years it lias run a distance 
of 20 yards, and I find the roots have gone 
down over 3 feet, and the deeper they go 
the bigger they get. Of course, soil and 
aspect have a great deal to say, but I can¬ 
not help thinking, to judge by experience, 
that deep planting ia very important.— 
H. \ r . 

Fortune’s Rhododendron.— I have grown 
this for many years without much result, 
but this year I am pleased to find it flower¬ 
ing freely—a fragrant, graceful shrub. I 
have it in the full sun, which is not the best 
way. I fancy its true home would be a 
nice shady vale, in peat or leafy soil. The 
flowers me a little different in shape from 
those of other Rhododendrons, having seven 
divisions. I believe Mr. George Paul has 
raised some valuable hybrids from it. It is 
one of the few things we get from China. 
The scent is grateful. Flowering late, too, 
is an advantage.—W. 

Fuohsla Thalia. —About half-a-dozen years 
ago several hybrid Fuchsias were sent to this 
country, from the continent. A certain 
amount of variability occurs among them ; 
traces of Fuchsia fulgens, F. triphylla, F. 
corymbiflora, and probably other species may 
be traced. One variety of this group— 
Coraille—was given an award of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1907, and a 
second one—Thalia—was recently noted in 
the greenhouse at Kew. It is quite a break¬ 
away from the ordinary florists’ varieties, the 
long-tubed flowers being of a salmon colour. 
This variety undoubtedly owes a good deal to 
the influence of F. fulgens.—X. 

Morlsla hypogsea.— One of the finest 
plants of the charming Morisia hypogsea I 
nave met with in the course of a good many 

S &rden ’wanderings Was seen in the rock gar- 
en of Mr. J. Platt, at^Hyhing, ne n r Cam- 
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forth, a short time ago. It wae not only 
large, but flowering freely, and was evidently 
in the best of health. It was in full sun, and 
in a rather low-lying part of the rock garden, 
but little above the ordinary level of the 
place. Some experience difficulty in culti¬ 
vating M. hypogsea successfully, but in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances it does well in sandy soil 
with full exposure, although a few succeed 
better with it when planted in the shade.—S. 
Arnott. 

Begonia Worthlana.- The aim of the cul¬ 
tivator in the raising of new Begonias has 
been principally directed towards the pro¬ 
duction of large, round flowers, which hold 
themselves in a partially erect manner, and 
are thus seen to the best advantage. Under 
glass no exception can be taken to this 
section, but when employed in the flower 
garden the large blooms are easily injured 
by wind and rain, whereas the smaller and 
drooping blossoms will not suffer in the 
least. For this reason B. Worthiana is 
popular as a bedding variety, for the flowers, 
of an orange - scarlet colour, though 
numerous, are not large, and stand the 
weather well. 

Hollyhook Palling Belle.-I had not pre¬ 
viously met with this Hollyhock, but a fair- 
I sized bed of it at Kew shows it in a very 
I favourable light. The flowers are double, 
but not of that rounded, pin-cushion-like 
! 6hape common to double Hollyhocks in gene- 
| ral. In Palling Belle the outside or guard 
' petals extend for some distance beyond the 
; compact central cluster. The effect of this 
is to give a lighter appearance to the spike, 

| and thus relieve the formality of some of the 
. double kinds* Added to this, the colour of 
| the flower is a delightful shade of pink. The 
j plants, too, do not seem to have been at all 
' affected by the disease which has caused 
1 such havoc in many places.—X. 

Allium flavum.— A pretty little yellow- 
flow'ered Garlic is that called Allium flavum, 
which has heads of small, clear yellow 
flowers, on a plant not much more than 
6 inches or 8 inches high. It is a slender- 
growing species, suitable for the rockery or 
the border, but it must not be presumed that 
it has the size or appearance of Allium Moly. 
There is also a rose-coloured variety, which 
is catalogued generally as A. flavum pumilum 
roseum, out which must not be confounded 
with the taller and larger A. roseum. A 
light soil seems to answer best for this 
Allium, which is hardy, and can do with a 
little shade, although this is not essential. It 
may be planted from 2 inches to 3 inches 
deep.—S. A. 

8eneolo pulcher In masses.— This is one 
of tho handsomest of autumn flowers. We 
remember some time ago seeing a mass of 
it, the only way to get the ^full effect of the 
warm rich rose purple flowers. The garden 
may bo as brilliant in autumn as in summer 
if the many things that bloom naturally at 
this season are planted in quantity. This 
is one of them, the strong stems springing 


out from the base of fleshy, leathery, green 
leaves. The flowers of this Senecio are indi¬ 
vidually broad and very striking, and, being 
produced so late in the autumn, are the 
more valuable. It is a plant that requires 
some amount of shelter, being apt to get 
cut off by early frosts, and requires a deep, 
loamy, moist, well-drained soil. ' One some¬ 
times sees this Senecio in pots, but that is 
not the way to get tho true beauty of the 
plant. 

The 8un Roses (Heliantheinums).—At no 
time do these pretty rock plants presen# 
such a glow of colour as when still moist 
with the morning’s dew—indeed, by mid¬ 
day they are either entirely or partially 
closed. One great merit possessed by these 
Sun Roses is the fnct that they will not 
only grow, but flourish on dry bank3 whe:e 
but little else will thrive; but to see them 
at their best it is necessary to arrange some 
rockwork thereon, as the plants are thus 
enabled to resist the drought better than on 
an open bank. There is now a long list of 
varieties among the Sun Roses, varying in 
colour from white to crimson, and including 
also several yellow - flowered kinds. In 
planting it is far better to select a few well- 
marked varieties than to have a great many 
sorts, several of which will differ but 
slightly from each other. Clear, well-de¬ 
fined colours will give greater satisfaction 
than those of a dull, intermediate hue.—T. 

Calceolaria amplexleaulte.— The different 
varieties of Calceolaria that were at one 
time largely employed in the flower garden 
are not grown to anything like the same ex¬ 
tent that they formerly were, for they are 
liable to die off in the height of the season, 
and thus leave ugly gaps. Calceolaria am- 
plexicaulis w as tried in some places as a bed¬ 
ding plant, but, owing to its height and 
somewhat unorthodox manner of growth, it 
did not meet with any great amount of ap- 

S roval, though it was proof against the 
isease which carried off its dwarfer brethren. 
Nowadays, however, when mixed beds are 
viewed with so much favour, this Calceo¬ 
laria is far more frequently met with. This 
is not at all surprising, as throughout the 
latter part of the summer and in early 
autumn its bright sulphur-yellow blossoms 
are freely borne. C. amplexicaulis is a 
native of Peru, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced into this country in 1845.—T. 

Ca8Sinia fulvida. —This shrub is still fre¬ 
quently known by its old name of Diplopap- 
pue chrvsophyllus, but it is not nearly so 
plentiful as it ought to be. It is a most orna¬ 
mental subject for the garden or the shrub¬ 
bery, and at any season is venr effective. 
The golden colouring of the branches and the 
underside of the leaves makes it attractive 
at all times, and for cutting in winter, when 
flowers from outside are scarce, one can have 
few nicer things to give a welcome bit of 
bright foliage than some sprays of this Cae- 
sinia. The heads of small whitish flowers 
are not showy, b'lit the whole look of the 
plant when in bloom is good. It lende itself 
Onginarfrom 
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very readily to cutting back and pruning, but 

formal bush is less pretty than one left 
more untutored, although not entirely 
neglected in the matter of cutting back Into 
good shape. I have been told that rabbits 
will not touch it, but I cannot vouch for the 
correctness of this. Few shrubs are easier 
to grow from cuttings.—Ess. 

Arundo oonspioua has been quite un¬ 
affected by the prolonged heat and drought, 
that has played havoc with hardy flowers 
generally'. It is by no means so well-known 
as the Pampas Grass, which it so closely re¬ 
sembles. The flowers are not so large, but 
it comes into bloom some weeks earlier. It 
is more compact of habit, and is well suited 
for isolating in gardens of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. It looks best on the Grass, where it is 
not crowded by other things. In a general 
way, it blooms about the middle of August, 
lasting in good condition up to the beginning 
of October, but this year my plants were 
effective in the last week in July. In very 
hard winters the foliage is destroyed, but a 
covering of Fern or leaves will preserve the 
crowns, so that there is very little difference 
in the growth the following year.— Byfleet. 

Sedum maximum.— The recent spell of 
hot, dry weather has not had any bad effect 
on the growth of this Sedum— indeed, I think 
it has had a good effect, as the plants I saw 
growing in Mr. Maurice Prichard’s nursery 
on the first day of August were extremely 
fine ones. The dark purple-red stems 
were quite 2 feet high, and bore huge 
heads of undeveloped flowers, which 
would commence to open during the latter 
part of August, and continue throughout 
September. The value of this Sedum may be 
realised if it be planted in a naturally light or 
sandy border. Such dry seasons as the pre¬ 
sent are the exception, but it is important to 
ascertain what kinds of plants succeed best 
in dry borders, as these are numerous in 
various gardens throughout the country, and 
often enough prove troublesome to the 
owners to fill satisfactorily. The Sedum here 
referred to will prove an ideal plant for 
grouping in dry borders.- Bourne Vale. 

Dwarf Nasturtiums. -In such a summer 
as the present some of our annuals that we 
have been accustomed to depend upon for 
our summer display have not been seen at 
their best, the intense heat and drought 
having considerably curtailed the period of 
bloom. Some, on the other hand, revel in 
the heat and sunshine, among them being 
the dwarf Nasturtiums, which are, in many 
coses, simply masses of flower. In Messrs. 
Carter’s trial grounds at Raynes Park the 
beds of those dwarf Nasturtiums, each in 
their different colour, form quite a brilliant 
feature, while during a recent visit to Kew 
I was particularly struck with a very fine 
form labelled Elsae. Among the advantages 
that may be justly claimed for these 
Tropseolums, climbing as well as dwarf, is 
thot they may be simply sown where they 
are to grow, and under anything like favour¬ 
able conditions will keep up a succession of 
bloom throughout the summer. Further¬ 
more, if the white Cabbage-butterfly loaves 
them alone, they are seldom troubled by 
insect pests. Hot sloping banks and other 
unfavourable spots may be kept gay by 
means of these Tropceolums.—X. 

Flowers and butterflies.— I must write to 
thank, through your columns, all those cor¬ 
respondents who” kindly told me what plants 
to grow to attract butterflies. I planted 
them all, and to-day I have noted the butter¬ 
fly visitors to my garden. Two large yellow 
butterflies have been hovering over a bed of 
pink Verbenas all the morning. On the 
Buddleias there have been two peacock, 
three small tortoiseshell, and one red ad¬ 
miral. Ix>ts of small coppers and meadow- 
browns flit about; also there are two or 
three fritillaries and small blues, number¬ 
less large garden whites, and green-veined 
ones, and the little garden whites which attack 
the Cabbages and Mignonette. I have seen 
some beautiful little brown and gold-veined 
butterflies, which always are in pnirs, both 
when flying and when tney settle on a flower. 
Heliotropes are their favourite. It is a great 
pleasure to watch all these prettv things en¬ 
joying themselves in the sunlight. Last 


May I saw two or three orange tips, also some 
small blues. Butterflies are very scarce 
about here, so the flowers I have grown must 
have been the attraction.—M mb. Butterfly. 

Rhus typhlna, var. laeinlata.- The Stag 
horn Sumach (Rhus typhina) is a well-known 
shrub, not only in large private gardens, but 
also in public parks, and one cannot walk far 
in the suburbs of a large town without notic¬ 
ing that it frequently finds a place in quite 
small villa gardens, for it is a fir6t-rate town 
shrub. Its cut-leaved variety is not so well 
known, and it is only of.late years that one 
has been able to obtain it in quantity, though 
its near relative, R. glabra lncimata, has 
been more easily obtained. R. t. laciniata 
has leaves quite as large as those of the type, 
but they are more elegant, on account of the 
fine segments into which the leaflets are 
divided. It forms a bush in the same man¬ 
ner as the type, but it may also be grown 
with single stems, or with two or three stems 
from one root-stock, and cut back each year. 
By this means immense leaves are formed, 
which produce a tropical effect, and 
are useful for a subtropical garden. 
When grown for this purpose, rich soil and 
generous top-dressings of manure nrc re¬ 
quired, for the method is an exhaustive one, 
and if a plentiful food supply is not forth¬ 
coming, the growth and leaves rapidly dete¬ 
riorate. The leaves, like those of the type, 
colour well in autumn.—D. 

Erinaoea pungens.— This showy little 
shrub belongs to the Broom family, to which 
its relationship may easily be traced by 
means of its Pea-shaped flowers. It, how¬ 
ever, differs widely in habit from any of the 
Brooms, for its stiff, short branches are of a 
stunted character, which results in a mature, 
cushion-like plant but a few inches high. 
The tiny leaves are sparingly produced, there¬ 
fore the blue or violet-coloured blossoms, 
which are each about the same size ns those 
of Cytisus purpureus, are well seen. The 
colour of the flowers is rare among hardy 
shrubs, especially among the hardy members 
of the Broom family, therefore it ought to be 
more frequently 6ecn than at present. Its 
dwarf, sturdy habit fits it well for a position 
in the rock garden, and small clumps grow¬ 
ing in crevices between rocks would be very 
attractive. There does not seem to be any 
large stock in the country, and it is difficult 
to obtain. Canon Ellacombe, whose garden 
is famous for rare plants, however, pos¬ 
sesses good examples of this species. It is a 
native of the Eastern Pyrenees and of North¬ 
west Africa.—D. 

Eucryphia plnnatlfolla. Among rare 
shrubs, this Chilian species is one of the 
most ornamental, and is so eagerly sought 
after that nurserymen have a difficulty in pro¬ 
viding a sufficient number of plants to meet 
the demand. Though seedlings may be 
raised from seeds ripened in this country, 
the crop of seeds cannot be relied on, there¬ 
fore plants are often raised from layers. 
Layers take a considerable time to root, how¬ 
ever, and plants are not fit for distribution 
under three years from the putting down of 
the layers. In a mild climate the shrub is 
evergreen, but in colder places the leaves fall 
before the end of winter. The flowers, which 
appear during July and August, are white, 
and resemble a Rose or single Camellia to 
some extent. A very fine bush—perhaps the 
largest in the country, might have been seen 
a few years ago in the gardens at Trewiddan, 
near Penzance. It was 12 feet or 15 feet 
high, and as far through. Fine examples 
were also to be seen in Messrs. Veitch’s nur¬ 
sery at Coombe Wood. Vvhen planting this 
shrub, it is advisable to mix a little peat in 
the 6oil if it is naturally of a loamy character, 
and care should be taken to provide a per¬ 
manent position when it is first put out, for 
it dislikes root disturbance.—D. 

Notes from Ashbourne.— This year, prob¬ 
ably owing to the exceptionally warm weather, 
we” have had many interesting shrubs and 
plants in flower. First and foremost, Lepto- 
spermum Chapmanni, with flowers of two 
rose shades, dark in the centre, shading to 

f link—a valuable acquisition from New Zea- 
and ; Teucridiura parviflomm, covered with 
small white flowers ; Carmichaelia odora, a 
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rare Australian plant, with its purple clusters 
of flowers; lndigofera galagoides, also 
purple; Lomatia ferruginea, with the yellow 
and red flowers starting away from the hard 
wood; Gaya Lyalli, the top clustered with 
white Snowdrop” flowers ; Bryan thus erectus, 
one of the rarest of hybrids, and difficult to 
grow; and, last, but by no means least, Dei- 
nanthe species—now named Deinanthe 
ccerulea, which requires a damp, very shady 
spot, near warmth, but on which no sun must 
ever shine, when, nestling among the dark- 
green leaves, will be found its beautiful light- 
blue flowers, round in shape, and the centre 
coroneted with a thick cluster of white sepals. 
Elwes was fortunate when he introduced so 
lovely a thing. Another rare and interesting 
plant, not yet commercially known, is Cya- 
nanthus incanus, leaves dark green, and 
covered in June with deep purple-blue Cam- 
panula-like flowers. It is a lime-hater, a 
sun-lover, and must be placed on the top of 
the rock garden. We have managed to in¬ 
crease the original plant into a good colony 
of 6ome twenty, and next year we hope to 
have a fine group of it. Oxalis adenopliylla, 
also a rare and good thing, has at last 
flowered in a satisfactory manner, tucked 
away under an overlying stone. It has 
curious, crinkly leaves and rose-coloured 
flowers.— R. Beamish. 

The Tufted Pansies: the effect of the 
drought.— Everyone interested in the 
growth of Tufted Pansies, which do so much 
to enhance the beauty of our gardens, must 
have been struck with the story portrayed by 
Mr. D. B. Crane in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for August 5th. Many, no doubt, 
have passed through similar experiences 
during the dry weather. We have 6een how 
it has affected these very charming blossoms, 
which in a normal season contribute so much 
to the attraction of a garden. One noticed 
particularly how, in the sultry days of July, 
the old plants were the first to succumb, 
despite the water administered. The exces¬ 
sive heat withered them up in a few hours, 
and what in the early hours of the rooming 
were masses of bloom, small though the 
flowers were, by night-time were withered 
masses, and beyond any attempt at recupera¬ 
tion. Happily, however, since Mr. Crane's 
article appeared, we have had genial showers, 
which have saved the situation ; otherwise, if 
the rain had not come, my stock of cuttings 
would have been greatly below the usual. 
My object in writing now is to suggest to 
those who have been visited in this fashion 
the importance of preventing the plants that 
remain from flowering, concentrating the at¬ 
tention on producing cuttings, and to this 
end encouraging them in every possible way 
by affording weak applications of manure- 
water.— Leahurst. 

Itea llloifolfa. —At the fortnightly meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society which was 
held on August 1st, this Chinese evergreen 
shrub wa9 exhibited by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, and obtained an award of merit. It 
had, however, been 6een in flower on previous 
occasions, for as long ago as 1903 it blos¬ 
somed at Kew, and, according to a note 
which appeared in the iiardener'a Chronicle 
for that year, p. 405, it had been cultivated 
for fourteen years previously in Lord Kee- 
teven’s garden in Lincolnshire, the plants 
having been raised from seeds sent home by 
Dr. Henry. It was, however, when Mr. 
E. H. Wilson sent seeds to Messrs. Veitch 
from Ichang that an opportunity occurred for 
the plant to be generally distributed, and, 
though doubts are felt as to its general hardi¬ 
ness, there are many places in the country 
where it is likely to thrive. In the above- 
mentioned note, for instance, it is reported 
a9 having 6tood outside in Lincolnshire from 
the time the plants were produced. Its ever¬ 
green leaves are dark-green, glossy, and 
Holly-like. They are more or less oval, up 
to inches in length and 2 inches in width, 
the margins being armed with spines. Tiny 
white flowers are borne in slender racemes, 
which may be up to a foot in length. These 
are very attractive when at tlieir best. It 
thrives in light, loamy soil, and roots easily 
from cuttings. A certain amount of pruning 
is necessary in spring, when the plants are 
young, to ensure a bushy foundation.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, VAR. 
MARIESI. 

The Japanese Viburnum tomentosum is less 
well known in gardens than its variety plica- 
tum. These two plants enjoy the same re¬ 
lationship to each other as our common Guel¬ 
der Rose. Viburnum Opulus, and its variety 
sterile, for in each instance the typo has the 
peculiarity of producing a few conspicuous 
sterile flowers among a large number of 
smaller and less striking fertile blossoms. 
The two varieties, on the other hand, have 
developed sterile flowers at the expense of 
fertile ones, with the result that the inflores¬ 
cences form globular white balls, composed 
of showy bracts, but minus blossoms, with 
fully-formed reproductive organs. As a rule, 
these 6terile-flowered varieties exclude the 
type and varieties with fertile blooms from 
the garden, but V. tomentosuin Mariesi 16 an 
exception to this rule, for. although it has not 
been in general cultivation for a very long 


and there, and over it a layer of nice loam, only 
I 7 inches or 8 inches deep. If this is thoroughly dug 
1 up, will it do for the Heather? If it is necessary to 
buy peat, could you tell me where it is best ob¬ 
tained? I look out in your columns for all kinds of 
hardy Heaths, and shall be very glad when more 
are mentioned.— C. L. Maynard. 

1 [If the soil is thoroughly dug, there is no 
doubt that the Heather and other things 
mentioned will succeed therein. The wide- 
1 spread idea that peat is absolutely necessary 
for Heaths, Rhododendrons, and such things 
is now conclusively proved to be unfounded.] 

The Wistaria blooming a second time.-I 

I have a Wistaria on the front of my house. To my 
surprise, I discovered that it is blooming for the 
second time this season, having done so first in June 
and now. It has several lovely sprays. Is this a 
| common occurrence, or does the very hot, dry season 
account for it?—H. Harper. Edzell, Forfar, N.B. 

[It is not at all unusual for the Wistaria 
to bloom a second time in the same year. 

! We know’ of a plant in a suburban London 
garden that invariably produces a good 
many trusses of bloom during August and 
I September.] 

Spiraea Aitchisoni.— This i» one of the 

most vigorous of all the Spiraeas. A deep. 


Usually, one expects this plant to be grown 
in good loam and sandy peat; but in the case 
here referred to the rooting medium was a 
J sandy, gravelly loam. For growing in large 
I bonders, or even as a specimen on the lawn, 

! this Clcrodendron is well-suited. The.growth 
is uniform and well-balanced, yet without 
any suspicion of formality and stiffness. The 
j seeds of the shoots being pendulous, the gene¬ 
ral appearance of the plant is most graceful. 
Judicious pruning results in the growth of 
strong young shoots. Cuttings of the side 
I shoots, taken off with a small heel attached, 
root readily enough under a handliglit in 
spring if inserted in a sandv, peaty compost. 

\ —G. G. B. 

Cunninghamia sinensis.— It is not d ffi 

cult to distinguish this specie3 • amongst 
other Conifers, for its habit is very distinct. 
The one most like it in general appearance 
and foliage is the Brazilian, Araucaria 
brasiliana, but the two plants could not 
readily be mistaken for one another. Cun 
ninghamia sinensis is a native of Southern 
China, and, as might be imagined, it is not 



Viburnum tomenlosum var. Mariesi in Sir Henry Yurkts yurden at Hillbrooke Place, Iter, Bucks. 


period, it is already popular. A glance at 
the illustration is sufficient proof of its free- 
flowering qualities. The inflorescences in 
this case are flattened and somewhat loose, 
and they appear from axillary buds along a 
good portion of each branch. Some confu¬ 
sion exists over the name of Mariesi, for that 
name was given at one time to a species 
which had already been named dilatatura, 
and is quite distinct from the plant under 
notice. 

To succeed with this variety, it is neces¬ 
sary to give it rich, loamy soil, and to pro¬ 
vide an annual surface dressing of well-rotted 
manure, in order that it may not suffer from 
drought, for it is a surfacc-rooter, and takes 
up a considerable amount of moisture during 
the growing season. Cuttings of half-ripe 
wood may be rooted during summer if they 
are inserted in sandy soil in a close propa- 
gating-case. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Making a Heath garden.—I have a great de¬ 
sire to turn a long strip of land in my garden, beside 
a path, into a Heather garden, with a littjc Broom, 
double Gorse, and Butcher's Broom, etc., inter¬ 
spersed. The soil is stiff clay, with yellow Band here 


friable loam suits the plant best, and if this 
be provided it quickly becomes established, 
and then the annual shoots will grow to a 
length of from 6 feet to 8 feet. The heads of 
flowers are very large, on strong stems. The 
plants flower during the latter part of August 
and throughout September in the southern 
counties. The habit of the plant is very 
bushy, but as the young branches curve grace¬ 
fully outwards, there is no appearance of 
stiffness. Late every autumn the 6hoots 
must be cut hard back, and the plants fed 
freely when new shoots commence to grow. 
It is not a suitable subject for planting in a 
small border, but as a single specimen, where 
there is ample space for it to grow in. If the 
soil is naturally in good heart, all extra feed¬ 
ing, in the form of surface mulches, should 
be delayed until the plants show signs of 
weakening in their annual vigour.—G. G. B. 

Clerodendron trichotomum.— In a shel¬ 
tered corner in a Hampshire garden, I re¬ 
cently 6aw a very large plant, which mea¬ 
sured about 8 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
height, and w r as bearing a profusion of flower- 
buds, the sweet-scented blossoms showing to 
i perfection on the healthy, dark green leaves. 


suitable for general outdoor culture in the 
British Isles. It, however, thrives well in 
certain places, and specimens 30 feet to 
45 feet high have been noted in Devonshire. 
There are also fine examples at Clare¬ 
mont and at Bagshot Park. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London examples may be seen. 
They have, however, been known to be cut 
to the ground-line during a hard winter, but 
have started again from the base. In 
Devonshire it forms a trunk a foot or more 
through. The wood is white and very light, 
but appears to be too soft to bo of any 
value. The horizontal branches aro 
numerous enough to clothe the trunk well, 
and they are furnished with sharp-pointed 
leaves, each U inches to 2 inches long, which 
are thick in texture, rather light green 
above, and glaucous beneath. The rounded 
cones are borne freely by the older speci¬ 
mens, but it is doubtful whether they Dear 
good seeds. It was introduced into English 
gardens upwards of 100 years ago, but on 
account of its seini-tendeV character it has 
not been whdely planted, for even in 
southern gardens where it would thrive 
satisfactorily it is an uncommon tree. —D. 
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FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY CROP IN 1911. 
There are varying reports respecting the 
Gooseberry crop. This is always so more or 
less every year, but the past season has left 
impressions that will not be readily effaced. 
In the spring there was a particularly cold 
snap—a combination of frost and cold north¬ 
east winds, which gave rise to serious mis¬ 
givings as to the Gooseberry crop. I was so 
certain of fateful consequences following the 
wintry weather that I hesitated to visit the 
Gooseberry quarter® for some days, feeling 
sure that the inevitable fall of embryo fruits 
would follow. To my surprise, I had over¬ 
estimated the consequences of a frost visit so 
far as my’ own plantations were concerned, 
but many other growers fared differently. 
AH my Gooseberries are trained to wire-net¬ 
ting, the lines running east and west, so that 
at the time I am referring to, when northerly 
winds prevailed, there was, presumably, a 
degree of shelter not calculated upon. This 
being so, my trees bore uniformly good crops 
throughout the plantation. 

A problem not particularly easy of solution 
is, that, following a series of wet and sunless 
summers, there should come such a fine crop. 
The common theory is, that, without ample 
maturity of the wood, brought about by solar 
influences, there come® the proverbial 
shortage in seasons immediately following. 
This certainly is not true of the passing year, 
for my trees bore a good average crop. Nor 
was there any perceptible difference between 
varieties, all—or nearly all—giving ample 
crops. It was once a common theory that a 
hot, dry summer encouraged red-spider, 
which is still true, but it has become a fairly 
common experience that the same foe pre¬ 
sents itself in wet summers. In 1908, 1909, 
and 1910, at any rate, there would seem to 
have been ample rain to ward off red-spider, 
yet the bushes were by no means immune 
from this pest. The drought of the present 
year, with the attendant tropical heat, has 
combined to bring spider and leaf-falling 
troubles; thus, if theories of former days 
apply, the outlook for another year is none 
too assuring. The early fall of leaves must 
of itself weaken the buds and deprive the 
tree of its natural source of sap transmis¬ 
sion. Young trees'planted last winter suf¬ 
fered severely from drought; some, indeed, 
have been almost .denuded of their foliage. 
Watering, or even syringing, is out of the 
question, when the area under cultivation is 
extensive and water scarce. I have no recol¬ 
lection of such an everyday demand on the 
water-pot and hose as affecting borders under 
glass, and the same applies outdoors, even to 
a greater extent. 

As soon as the trees are cleared of their 
crop, I intend to apply nicotine emulsion as 
a spray for the destruction of the red-spider 
which infests many of the trees, as I find this 
is usually effective for clearing the bushes in 
autumn. Trained on wire trellises, spraying 
is comparatively easy. Caterpillars made a 
determined effort to establish themselves,, 
not, apparently, in large colonies, but in 
many small, scattered ones. The use of 
Hellebore powder applied by the aid of a 
Melbec bellows, soon stayed their progress, 
and saved the trees from becoming defoliated. 
It is claimed that the now well-known Abol 
insecticide clears these leaf-eaters, which, if 
true, would be a most convenient specific, be¬ 
cause of its non-poisonous properties. Helle¬ 
bore, it is well known, is a deadly poison, 
yet its use is quite safe when judgment is 
brought to bear upon its application, and the 
gathering of the fruit afterwards. Usually 
the caterpillars come in spring and early 
summer, while the berries are still green ; 
thus it becomes a simple matter to defer 
gathering for a few days, by which time the 
Hellebore powder has lost its poisonous 
nature. 

The gathering of the fruit from badly- 
pruned trees is work from which most per¬ 
sons shrink. If the trees are kept thin by a 
judicious use of the knife, augmented by sum¬ 
mer thinning of the shoots, the work is less 
tedious. Grown on wire trellises, picking is 
easy. The trellis system requires more at- 
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tention in pruning, training, and, manuring, 
and there is also a higher first cost in trees, 
but all these items are fully compensated for 
when returns are calculated. 

W. Strugs ell. 


MELONS FAILING. 

I will be greatly obliged if you will let me know 
the reason of my Melons tailing. The plants arc very 
healthy-looking. They are 6et out about 12 inches 
apart, and have had any amount of fruit on them, 
but it does not set, and shrivels up like enclosed. 
They are in a lean-to house, facing south-east, and 
are trained up the glass. They are in soil composed 
of farmyard manure and about 1 foot of loamy soil 
on the top. Do they require lime or any other sub¬ 
stance mixed with the soil? Also, should they be 
kept in a very damp atmosphere, as the house gets 
■Very hot-over 100 degs.—in the middle of the dav? 
The plants have been shaded by mat*, and look very 
healthy, but the fruit fails to come to anything. 
The house is heated, and on cool davs the heat has 
been turned on.—M. Herbert. 

[Loam of a heavy and, if possible, cal¬ 
careous nature—i.e., loam in which lime is 
naturally present—forms the best compost 
for Melons, and it should be made firm when 
placed in position prior to setting out the 
plants. This is effected by ramming, and if 
the loam is in a fairly dry condition, which 
should always be the case, there is small risk 
of its being made too firm. The reason for 
making the compost firm is to ensure a 
short-jointed and fruitful growth. If 
planted under the reverse conditions, growth 
is then of a soft, succulent nature, the 
foliage is flabby, and the plants fruit but 
sparsely. When a heavy loam of a reten¬ 
tive nature has to he dealt with, some 
crushed mortar rubble or old plaster should 
be mixed with it to ensure the requisite 
porosity when it has been rammed. Loams 
of a light or sandy consistency should always 
have an addition of dry clay or marl, 
pounded or crushed to a fine condition, the 
quantity varying according to the quality 
of the loam, bor a very light loam quite 
one half of the total quantity required may 
consist of one or other of the materials 
mentioned. Placing the compost directly on 
the hotbed is practised by some growers,* but 
it is always best to place slates or some¬ 
thing of that description on the manure 
first, as they prevent the roots from striking 
directly into it, and at the same time there 
is less risk of a too luxuriant growth 
ensuing. 

Melons should not want shading. If 
grown in compost made upon the lines indi¬ 
cated the growth is wiry and short-jointed, 
the leaves are of a leathery consistency, and 
will withstand any amount of sunshine, and 
under proper treatment the plants will re¬ 
tain their first leaves until the crop has been 
cleared. Judging from the distance at which 
you have the plants apart—which, by the 
way, is rather too close—we take it you are 
rowing them as cordons. Trained at the 
istnnee named, the plants should bear from 
two to three fruits apiece, and there should, 
all conditions being right, be no difficulty 
in securing a crop. Except when the plants 
are in flower, ana again when the fruits are 
ripening, Melons need to revel in a warm 
and moist temperature. At the same time, 
the house or pit, as the case may be, must 
be judiciously ventilated on every favourable 
occasion, otherwise the growth made would 
become 6oft and attenuated. A temperature 
of 100 degs. is too high. It inay be allowed 
to rise to 90 degs. when closing for the day, 
but previous to this or throughout the morn¬ 
ing hours 85 degs. will suffice. The house 
should be w f ell ventilated and kept fnirly 
dry, and the roots also, while the plants are 
in flower and setting is going on, but avoid 
letting the plants flag. Keeping the roots 
on the dry side acts as an incentive to free 
setting, and if this latter operation is per¬ 
formed about mid-day, and, if possible, when 
two or more female flowers have opened 
simultaneously on the same plant, a good set 
should result. The female blooms have, of 
course, to be fertilised, as the Melon has 
both male and female flowers on each plant. 
The male flowers, therefore, after being 
denuded of their petals have to be placed 
within the female blooms, when the pollen 
on the anthers of the former comes into con¬ 
tact with and adheres to the 6tigmas of the 
latter, and fertilisation is thus effected. The 
growth beyond the fertilised blooms, as well 


as all other lateral growths, should be 
stopped at the time setting is being done, 
as this causes the fruits to swell off the more 
quickly. When enough fruits have been se¬ 
cured to form a crop, the roots may then 
have a good soaking of tepid water, after 
which growth will be very rapid. With the 
unusually hot weather we have for some time 
past been 'experiencing, fire-heat has been 
unnecessary. - It is when the weather is 
chilly and the nights cold that artificial heat 
is so essential at this season of the year. 
As we are unable from your note to deter¬ 
mine the cause of failure, we have gone 
rather fully into details to enable you, after 
due consideration, to arrive at a conclusion 
as to where or in what way your cultural 
methods have been at fault.] 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE TREES. 

I HAVE lately discovered many of my Apple-trees 
badly infested with American-blight. Many of the 
treea have a considerable amount of fruit on them. 
Can you tell me what I can immediately do co as to 
destroy the blight and save the trees?—A rthur. 

[The best remedy you can employ at the 
present time is paraffin emulsion. Tne stems 
and every portion of the branches found in¬ 
fested with the insects should be painted over 
with this, using a half-worn-out sash-tool for 
the purpose. The twigs and branches of 
smaller size should be sprayed with it, and, 
to be effective, the spray must .be applied 
with considerable force. To make the emul¬ 
sion, take 2£ gallons of water, which put into 
an old saucepan or an old pail, and place on 
a fire. Put 1J lb. of soft-soap in the water, 
bring the latter to boiling point, then lift 
the saucepan or pail off the fire, and instantly 
add 10 wineglasses full of paraffin and churn 
it into a cream-like consistency with the 
syringe. The resulting emulsion should be 
added to 71 gallons of warm water for spray¬ 
ing, but for painting the stems and the 
affected parts of the branches, etc., it need 
not be further diluted. 

You will not get rid of the pest with one 
application—in fact, the trees should be fre 
quently looked over, which will prevent the 
insects from increasing, and hold them in 
check until, with the arrival of winter, more 
drastic remedies can be used. Therefore, as 
soon as the leaves are down, remove all loose 
bark on stems and branches, and apply a mix¬ 
ture known and sold as Woburn Wash in the 
same manner as we advise for the paraffin 
emulsion, taking the greatest care to work it 
into every part where the insects have bred 
and have caused wounds and protuberances 
to appear and form on the bark. The soil, 
too, beneath the trees should be removed 
down to the roots, and then spray the trees 
thoroughly. This wash contains caustic soda 
in addition to paraffin emulsion, and it can be 
purchased ready for dilution from any dealer 
in horticultural insecticides, etc. Next sea¬ 
son be on the alert, and, should stray insects 
appear, which is not unlikely, destroy them 
by brushing them either with methylated 
spirit or undiluted paraffin.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Figs failing.—I enclose these Flg9, if you would 
kindly say what you think makes them go like thi>? 
The tree is at present covered with Figs, which grow 
mostly to the size of the large one, or even larger, 
when they begin to show a dark mark on the top, 
which increases as they ripen, and they go like the 
email one. The tree is a large, old one, and generally 
ripens its fruits well, but the last two years has not 
done so. It grows in a yard, where the fowls run, 
on gravelly soil, rather hard, and it lias hail very 
little done to it the last nine years, since 1 bought 
the place, as it seemed to do without. 1 shall be 
obliged for any information on the subject. It is a 
large tree, not against a wall.—(Miss) J. F. Cox. 

[It is a fungoid disease, similar to, if not 
identical with, that which causes brown rot in 
Apples, the scientific name being Glcco- 
sporium fructigenum. Had you been aware 
of this, and had sprayed the tree at intervals 
soon after the Figs began to develop with a 
solution of sulphide of potassium, 3 ozs. to 
5 gallons of warm water, in which an equal 
Weight of soft-soap should first be dissolved, 
the crop would doubtless have been saved. 
As it is, we are afraid you Will lose it, ns the 
disease is too far gone for the remedy to be 
of any avail this season. Gather up and 
burn the infested fruits as they drop, or, 
better still, pull them off and do so. You. 
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may have to spray for two or three 6eason3 
before you eradicate the disease. The sul¬ 
phide can be purchased at a cheap rate at 
your local chemist’s 6hop.J 
Planting a Fig-tree.-Do you think a Fig-tree 
would fruit out-of-doora in Cheltenham, on a south 
wall, in a very narrow, 2 - foot border, with 1 
gravel path in front? The soil of the border is very 
shallow—not much deeper than 1 foot—with subsoil 
of blue clav. As the climate of Cheltenham ia very- 
bad in winter, with a great absence of sun and a 
groat deal of fog. 1 hesitate to plant a Fig-tree 
without asking as to the probability of it bearing 
and ripening fruit. The tree could be protected 
with mate in winter, if that would not cause the 
wood to rot in such a damp climate —BrennaGH-a- 
boo. 

[A. Fig should succeed well in the position 
described. Although the weather in winter is 
not very genial, the summers are, we believe, 
hot in the Cheltenham district; therefore, 
there is no reason whatever why you should 
not meet with success. You can, as you sug¬ 
gest, protect the tree by covering it with 
mats during winter, and no harm will result 
therefrom. The border would be wide 
enough provided you make it 5 feet to 6 feet 


of the border, when the concrete is quite dry, 
and provide a drain to carry off surplus mois¬ 
ture, laying this just below the level of the 
concrete, so that the border may always re¬ 
main well drained.] 

Apples and Pears.-Will you please give me tlie 
names of two good Apple6 (one eating, one cooking) 
for rather low wall facing south-east, also two good 
nicdiuni-aized Pears, one for early and one for late 
eating? I .have Cox's Orange Pippin — F. C., Dray. 

[If you require a dessert Apple for early 
use, either Beauty of Bath or Lady Sudeley 
would do well on the wall mentioned*. Ailing- 
ton would be a later variety, and a splendid 
cropper. A good cooking Apple for your pur¬ 
pose would be Lord Derby. If a later sort 
is desired, select Lane’s Prince Albert. A 
good early Pear would be Souvenir de Con- 
gres, and choose either Winter Nelis or 
Josephine de Malines for late use.] 

Spraying fruit-trees. — I wish to do a good deal 
of spruying for various pests in trees, orchard and 
bush, during the coming year. A hand-spiay takes 
some time, and I do not find the knapsack works 
very smoothly, especially after using caustic soda or 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

THE WHITE INDIAN ROSE 
(Rosa Brunonis). 

While we are making much of every single 
new Rose that appears at the exhibitions, we 
are neglecting those beautiful kinds that have 
been in gardens for years, and R. Brunonis 
is one of these. It is one of the ehow v-grow- 
ing climbing species, with long, stout stems 
and branches, which, from the latter part of 
June and during July, bear a multitude of 
large, pure white, fragrant flowers in loose 
clusters, a succession being kept up for some 
time. Seeing that this is one of the hardiest 
of Himalayan plants, that rarely gets injured 
in our winters, it is surprising that nursery¬ 
men do not bring it more into notice. Any 
thin-growing large shrub or tree will do for 
its host, and what can be finer oil a lawn 
than a tree clad with such beauty? It would 



The while Indian Rose (Row, Hr u:\oiii s) in Mr. Kiiijsmill't garden at The Holt, Harrow Weald. 


in length. As regards depth, excavate the 
clay 3 feet deep, and put a 4-inch layer of 
concrete in the bottom, to prevent the roots 
from going down, and to avoid risk of render¬ 
ing the tree unfruitful afterwards. Both 
ends of the border had better be enclosed 
with 4.1-inch brickwork, laid in cement. The 
fact of there being a footpath in front of -the 
border would be an advantage rather than 
otherwise, as this will act as a buffer, ns it 
were, to the roots, and prevent them from 
escaping, perhaps, to garden ground beyond. 
But if the path is shallow-, and there is 
nothing but a bed of clay beneath, it w-ould 
be advisable either to run a 41-inch wall 
along the front of border, or otherwise place 
flagstones on edge to confine the roots to the 
border alone. The soil for the trees should 
consist of good, fibrous loam, with a fair 
quantity of lime-rubble added. Mix no ani¬ 
mal manure with it, but a small quantity of 
$-inch bones and bone-meal may be incorpo¬ 
rated with it to advantage. Put 6 inches of 
drainage material, such as broken bricks, with 
a layer of coarse gravel on top, in the bottom 


paraffin solutions. It is awkward for a lady to use 
I also. Would a garden-engine 6uit my purpose—to 
wash Roses and all sorts of fruit-trees? Are there 
I any furnished with sprayers, and how is the force 
supplied?—F. M. G. 

[A garden engine fitted with a sufficient 
length of hose, tubes, and spraying nozzles, 
so that all parts of the trees may be readily 
i and conveniently dealt with, would be more 
suited to your purpose than a knapsack 
pump. If you put yourself in communication 
with one of the dealers in horticultural sun- 
i dries who advertise in our columns, he would, 
on stating your requirements, supply just 
what you need.] 

Plums in pots.— A collecton of Plums in 
pots, dessert kinds chiefly, will l>e both in¬ 
teresting and profitable, as the fruits will be 
much finer and of better quality than any¬ 
thing grown outside. A cool, light, freely- 
ventilated house will be suitable, and the 
feeding may be liberal. More plants can be 
j started than need be kept in the house when 
some progress has been made, as, if the pots 
, are plunged outside, the fruits will ripen. 


be a good thing to mask the ugliness of those 
I tender Conifers which have 6uch a miserable 
appearance in many places with showy 
climbers like this Rose. 


COLOUR IN ROSES. 

“ X.’s ” remarks about the Lyon Rose being 
| awarded a prize ns the best white or yellow 
| Rose at the National Rose Society’s exhibi¬ 
tion in Regent’s Park, leads one—not for the 
first time—to ponder over the colour descrip¬ 
tions given to many of our present-day Roses. 
What could be more erroneous, for instance, 
than “ w-hite Maman Cochet”? This is de- 
scribed, in many catalogues as “ a white Rose, 

I faintly tinged with blush,” whereas it is a 
pure iemon right through—the mostly lovely 
lemon-coloured Rose grown. White Killar- 
ney is described as “ a pure white ” ; it is 
another beautiful lemon, although paler than 
Maman Cochet. Then, again, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, “a white La France”; Mar¬ 
garet. Dickson, a blush-pink, is often de¬ 
scribed as white; General MacArthur is 
called “a bright scarlet-red.” I think a 
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truer description would be “magenta.” And 
there are many more wrongly described. 

While on the subject of colour, I have 
been rather impressed this year with the 
colour-retaining quality of liugh Dickson. 
Early in July 1 had a couple of blooms open 
on a small own-root plant that is grown quite 
in the open, and day after day had blazing 
sunshine on it from 9 a.m. till sunset. Those 
two Roses were on the little plant for five 
days, and to the end retained their beautiful 
colour and shape, with the exception of the 
outer rings of petals, which were scorched. 
In a summer when all one’s beautiful crim¬ 
son, red, and even pink Roses have been 
scorched out of existence, or turned purple 
before they could come out, this was remark¬ 
able, and made me eager to lay in a stock of 
the variety. 

This scorching, rainless summer has had a 
marked effect upon many of the lighter- 
coloured Roses, causing them to open many 
shades paler than usual, but one Rose—that, 
l am glad to say, T possess about n dozen 
plants of—Prince" do Bulgarie, has been with 
me much deeper than usual, the centre being 
a glowing orange-scarlet, more vivid than in 
any Rose of this colouring I can remember. 
This is a Rose that, I think, pays one better 
to grow than any othfr. It is a wonderful 
grower, and will give three, and even four, 
props in the year. The shape, perhaps, 
leaves something to be desired, but with its 
beautiful foliage and glorious colour it ie a 
source of constant delight. This is a Rose 
that does beautifully on its own roots, very 
readily striking in the open, and it- quickly 
makps a good-sized bush. N. 

XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for forcing.— When ought 1 to buy Roses 
for forcing in greenhouse to flower in early spring? 
What treatment ought I to give them after they 
have flowered in order to be able to force them again 
another year?—M. A. C. 

[You would probably find it best to pur¬ 
chase properly-prepared plants in pots late 
in the autumn. If you purchase plants from 
the open, get them os soon as the vendor con¬ 
siders them fit to lift, which must obviously 
depend upon the season. Pot at once, and 
keep in a cool, moist position. We shall be 
having an article upon this in ample time for 
your purpose.] 

Carmine Pillar Rose.— I see in last week’s issue 
you say this Rose should be pruned in summer. 
Would you please say how, as I have two large trees 
on three poles? They have huge heads on top. but 
are very bare up the stems. The poles are about 
7 feet high, and 1 want to make the plants bushy 
all the way up, as I find in high winds the brunches 
break so at the base.— Constant Subscriber to 
Gardening. 

[You have evidently let your plants of this 
Rose grow too much at will, hence the top 
growth has absorbed all of the sap. Had you 
cut out the wood after the long shoots had 
flowered, others would have broken from the 
base, and so prevented the bareness you com¬ 
plain of. Thin out the heads by removing 
some of the older wood now, when the plants 
will probably break lower down. It would 
be a pity to cut away too much the first sea¬ 
son, seeing you have let them run away so 
much. Gruss an Teplitz is a much better 
pillar Rose for your purpose, as it does not i 
get bare, is a constant bloomer, lasts better, 
and is very sweet-scented.] 

Rose Mrs. Stewart Clark {II. R. f Lanark). 
—Treat as a pillar Rose, and prune its strong 
growths very sparingly. I found it very 
energetic in making green wood, and far from 
a profuse bloomer.— West Worthing. 

Rosa WioEluralana. —The typical Rosa 
Wichuraiana is flowering extremely well 
this season, the heat and dry weather appar¬ 
ently suiting it. Yet I do not think that it 
likes too dry a position at the roots, as I 
observe that my best plants are those which 
have a good root-run in the nioister parts 
of the garden, although none of these are 
what one can call moist this year. The 
small, single, white flowers look very pleas¬ 
ing against the shining green folinge, which 
is one of the charms of the Wichuraiana 
Hose. The fragrance of the flowers is very 
pronounced, and this feature renders it a 
favourite with the many who think that a 
Rose without perfume is wanting in one of 
its highest attributes.- Sub Rosa. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TABLE DECORATIONS AT THE SWEET 
PEA SHOW. 

To the Editor of Gardemno Illustrated. 

Sir,—I am in complete accord with 

"A. D.’s” remarks re the table decorations 
ot the National Sweet Pea Society’s exhibi¬ 
tion. I. for one, would like to see them done 
away with, as they are certainly not things of 
beauty, and the tables take up a lot of space 
that is very badly needed elsewhere. I do 
not know who was responsible for the placing 
of the stands and tables in the hall, but if 
any member of the committee had taken the 
trouble to stand for five minutes on the steps 
at the entrance to one of the annexes, he 
would have noticed that there was a dense 
crush all round the outer walk, where the 
trade exhibits were, and but very few people 
down the inner walks. Now, although one 
amateur is always interested in seeing what 
another can show, I venture to assert that 
the majority of Sweet Pea lovers go to the 
show for the chief purpose of seeing the trade 
exhibits, and yet no more room was given to 
the outer walk than to the inner ones. If the 
space down the centre given to the table de¬ 
coration class had been thrown into the outer 
walk, it would certainly have added greatly 
to the comfort of the visitors, and enabled 
them to see what they chiefly came for. It 
was the more irritating because the two 
annexes were empty, and looked desolate, 
whereas, if the table decorations had been 
laced there, they would at least have 
Tightened the rooms up. As it was, one had 
to struggle hard to get along by the trade ex¬ 
hibits, and although they were well worth it, 
both as regards beauty of arrangement and 
quality of flower, a little forethought would 
have saved the necessity. C. N. 

—^0 “ a. D.” appears to find some comfort 
in quoting from your report respecting the 
table decorations at the recent show of the 
National Sweet Pea Society. Although there 
was nothing novel in the display, there was 
considerable variation in the manner in 
which the Sweet Peas were disposed. The 
fourteen decorated dinner-tables were a most 
interesting feature of this show, and served 
to illustrate the decorative value of the 
Sweet Pea. The charge of being stereo¬ 
typed in their character is hardly correct, for 
several of the tables were a distinct break¬ 
away from what has been orthodox for years 
in competitions of this kind. As a member 
of the National Sweet Pea Society, and one 
who has identified himself with the develop¬ 
ment of the Sweet Pea, I should certainly 
oppose “A. D.” if he were to make an effort 
to “ urge the committee to clear out ” {what he 
terms} “ that useless and uninteresting class.” 
We have too few of these classes in the shows 
of the special societies. Instead, we have n 
constant repetition of classes in which are 
represented the same varieties over and over 
again in varying quality, and all set up in 
the same rigid and uninteresting fashion. 
The Burpee cup class for a table of vases 
filled with Sweet Peas having waved stan¬ 
dards is attractive in a way, but the tables, 
as a rule, are so crowded that it is almost 
impossible to view the display satisfactorily. 
I would far rather see an extension of the 
real decorative classes than a repetition of 
these tables of the Spencer type of the Sweet 
Peas. Although uncomplimentary remarks 
are made with respect to the use of an 
epergne or centrepiece—except for bowls and 
small baskets and receptacles of a similar 
character—I fail to see what other utensils 
could be used in the centre of the table. In 
my own home, the greatest pleasure is ob¬ 
tained by the constant use of flowers for 
table and other decorations, and I maintain 
that it should be one of the chief objects of 
the National Sweet Pea Society to illustrate, 
by providing many competitions, how the 
Sweet Peas may be used advantageously in 
our homes. In my opinion, this is a matter 
quite as important—or, rather, more impor¬ 
tant—than encouraging the repetition of 
classes of the ordinary show blooms, which 
b4X’omo somewhat monotonous bv their fre¬ 
quent recurrence. The prize tabie, to which 


“A. D.” makes a somewhat sarcastic refer¬ 
ence, was a beautiful exhibit, its only fault 
being that too few flowers were used. In 
your report of the show in question, your 
reporter goe6 very fully into the composition 
of this prize exhibit, and he speaks in very 
high terms of its artistic merit. I have fre¬ 
quently urged that floral artists are born. 
It is an inherent quality, which is evidenced 
by the misjudgments that are often made at 
local and other shows by thoee who are not 
naturally qualified, but who judge neverthe¬ 
less. C. A. H. 


WINDOW PLANTS FOR WINTER. 
Owners of glass-houses are not, as a rule, 
so much concerned in preparing plants for 
window decoration in winter, for the simple 
reason that they rely upon the greenhouse for 
what they require, knowing full well that 
when plants placed in a house window com¬ 
mence to show signs of deterioration, they 
have only to replace them by others from the 
reenhouse, sending the plants which have 
one duty in the window back to the warm 
and genial conditions of the greenhouse for 
recuperation. But there are many who have 
no greenhouse who are keen on their window s 
being supplied with plants. Generally 
speaking, wdndow-gardenere so situated have 
to be content mostly with fine-foliaged plants 
for their main stock, as flowering plants, 
however beautiful they may be while in 
bloom, have only a brief time in a dwelling- 
room in the winter. It behoves all, there 
fore, who have not a greenhouse to draw 
from, to make much of fine-foliaged plants 
during the winter days. There are some 
which have proved themselves of great value 
in this connection, and in these shortening 
days those who would have attractive win 
dows during the next few months should not 
overlook the usefulness of Aspidistras. Ara- 
lias, and the glossy-leaved Indiarubber-planis 
(Picuses). Formerly one used to meet with 
Myrtles grown as window plants, and the 
Oak-leaved Pelargonium. Two of the 
showiest-blooming plants in a window in the 
early summer are the Maiden’s Wreath 
(Francoa ramosa) and the Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota). These are not without their worth 
from a foliage point of view, and I know of 
houses where they are kept in the front win¬ 
dow the year round, along with Phyllocac- 
tuses, whose somewhat gaunt stems are over¬ 
looked when, from many points, the large and 
showy blossoms are seen in June and July. 
This, too, may be treated as an all-round 
tenant in a window. Thanks to bulbs, how¬ 
ever, there is no reason why any window 
should not present a gay appearance in the 
spring. In fact, lias it not been noted 
over and over again that some of the finest 
Hyacinths and Tulips and Narcissi have been 
brought into beauty with no other artificial 
heat than that afforded by the warmth of a 
sitting-room? I know more than one lady 
gardener who takes special pride in the rear¬ 
ing of bulbs, and, though the flowers may be 
later in coming to perfection when grown in 
a house window, it does not follow that they 
are less beautiful. Do we not often see that 
those who have greenhouses overlook the es¬ 
sential condition to the successful culture of 
bulbous plants—viz., that before any attempt 
is made to force them into bloom, they are 
given long enough time in order that their 
roots may develop properly? I venture to 
think that this is the chief reason why we see 
6pring-flowering bulbs presenting so poor an 
appearance when compared with similar bulbs 
grown in the garden or under cooler condi¬ 
tions, like a house window. This demon¬ 
strates the need for spring-flowering bulbs 
to be got as early as possible in the autumn, 
potted, and placed in a cool shed or cellar for 
a couple of months, in order that roots may 
be formed. It is useless to attempt to force 
any bulb into bloom unless this course has 
been followed, hence it is that I submit 1 am 
right in my theory that many bulbous plants 
grown in a bouse w’indow, and not subject to 
any great temperature, often turn out better 
than those brought on in a greenhouse, and 
which entail far more labour than many win¬ 
dow plants require. 

Townsman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PEACOCK IRIS. 

Morjsa or Iris Pavonia is a native of South 
Africa, but is practically hardy in the 
warmer parts of this country. It is an ex¬ 
tremely lovely flower, but does not much 
resemble an ordinary Iris in form, as the 
broad petals stand out almost horizontally. 
The colour of the flower is white, suffused 
with a suspicion of faintest blue ; but the 
chief beauty of the blossom is the rich 
blotch of sky blue at the base of each broad 
petal, of which there arc three in a flow r er, 
which, in contrast to the white ground¬ 
colour, is very charming. The Peacock Iris 
luxuriates in the open air in Guernsey. 
Jersey, and in the south of England it will 
often do well in the open in free, sandy soil 
and in a good position in a sunny rock 
garden. It is quite a gem among the smaller 
Irises, and a large colony in full bloom pre¬ 
sents a remarkably beautiful picture. The 
flower lasts in beauty but three days, but 
there is a succession of three or more on 


1 is possible to imagine. There are several 
varieties of Morcea Pavonia, one of which 
, is villosa, which has bright-purple falls and 
I a rich peacock-blue spot at the base of each ; 
and another is lutea, with golden-yellow 
falls. 

My experience with this plant has been 
somewhat remarkable, as it has succeeded 
| where many other Irises have failed. I 
have a raised border, facing south-west, and 
backed by a wall, which protects it com¬ 
pletely from the north and east. This 
I border is composed of peat, fibrous loam, 
and leaf-mould in equal quantities, mixed 
with a large proportion of rough grit, char¬ 
coal, and powdered mortar rubble. I 
j imagined it an ideal border for bulbous 
Irises, and procured a dozen bulbs of 
several species, such as I. persica, I. 
Histrio, I. histrioides, I. reticulata, 1. 
Rosenbachiana, I. Tauri, I. Warleyensis, I. 
Danfordia?, I. alata, and others, and planted 
them carefully, surrounding each bulb with 
silver sand. They, however, at once began 
to deteriorate, and now, instead of the two 
hundred or so plants that ought to be th^re, 


j given good attention the seedlings are soon 
ready to prick out into the open. In this 
way they make nice plants to go into beds, 

[ etc. , in autumn. Another objection to open air 
sowing i6 that worms often disturb the seed 
before it comes up. In boxes this is not m. 
J. Crook. 


SWEET PEAS—DRY WEATHER 
LESSONS. 

I The past, summer, with its long period of 
! drougnt, has kept many of us busy with the 
j water-pot. One often learns more by failures 
1 than by successes, and surely two of the les- 
I sons which have been forced home in rein 
tion to the growing of Sweet Peas are the 
! value of deep trenching and mulching. One 
1 has been often reminded of this during the 
I scorching days of July, when almost cvery- 
I thing languished in the garden, and when 
I watering seemed burdensome and of little 
[ avail. It was then when the roots were able 
j to penetrate into the well-manured soil which 
■ months before had been provided for them, 

1 and proved emphatically that trenching was 



every stem, so that the plants remain in 
bloom for some time. The leaves of the 
Peacock Iris are long and narrow, and they 
appear in the winter. Where it cannot be 
grown in the open it makes a charming pot 
plant, and in the colder districts it must 
be grown under glass, and planted along with | 
and given the same treatment as Ixias, 
Sparaxis, and similar South African bulbous J 
plants it never fails to grow and flower i 
freely. The only difficulty is in keeping the 
bulbs wl^en they are dormant. If the pots ( 
containing them arc placed in a dry, sunny 
frame so soon as the leaves begin to fade, 
and are kept quite dry, so that the bulbs 1 
may be well baked, they are not likely to i 
perish. They usually push up new growth 
in January, when they should be examined, 
given a top-dressing, if they require it, and 
watered moderately. A position where j 
they will get all the direct sunlight possible, j 
plenty of fresh, dry air, and a green- j 
house temperature will be found mo 3 t suit- ' 
able for them. Six full-sized bulbs are ! 
enough for a 5.}-inch pot. A potful of plants 1 
of the Peacock Iris, when in flow-er in May 
or June i9 one of the most lovely pictures it 
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only about half-a-dozen arc left. Iris 
Pavonia, however, throve from the first, 
and blooms freely every year, so the number 
of bulbs was greatly increased, and towards 
the end of May fifty or more expanded 
blossoms have a delightful effect. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


Polyanthuses: sowing in the open.— 

Sometimes I am asked if Polyanthuses should 
be sown in the open. Although I do not re¬ 
commend it, I have done so the last two sea¬ 
sons to test the results. Each season a good- 
sized bed has been sown, and the 6eed being 
new, it camo up quickly, making small plants 
before winter set in. The most difficult 
thing is to keep worms from pulling the 
seedlings into the ground, and the frost 
from lifting them out of the ground. If 
autumn sowing is adopted in the open, this 
should be early enough for the seedlings to 
get well rooted by the winter. It could be 
sown in. this way in early summer, but I 
should never recommend ‘this way, seeing 
how easily the seeds can be raised in boxes, 
being careful not to sow too thickly. In 
this way thousands can be raised. When 


of the utmost importance in such a season. 
Further than this, it demonstrated the great 
advantage to be derived from mulching with 
old manure, leaf-mould, Cocoa-fibre, or even 
Grass clippings, so that moisture could be 
| conserved. I think the season, too, has 
proved another thing, and that is the value 
of sowing 6eed in autumn. I do not mean 
merely for show blossoms, but for plants 
grown for general decorative purposes. The 
value of autumn-raised plants is not always 
appreciated by the average grower of Sweet 
Peas. It is viewed as a somewhat trouble¬ 
some undertaking, and many there are who 
consider that, if 6eed is sown in the open 
ground in April, “ that is good enough ” for 
them. But I fancy the old idea in regard to 
the sowing of Sweet Peas is undergoing a 
change, and my reason for this is based upon 
the fact that people whom I know, who make 
no pretension towards exhibiting, are book¬ 
ing up varieties they purpose growing another 
year, and intend securing seed this autumn. 
It is, perhaps, as well that early application 
should be made, as I hear that for 6ome 
sorts which have been prominent on exhibi- 
* tion tables the demand for seed is likely to be 
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quite unprecedented, and far exceeding the 
anticipated supply, consequent on the 
drought. 

Reverting to the Question of trenching 
again, it is advisable that this work should be 
undertaken in the autumn, and not left until 
a few weeks before it is time to plant out. 
Seeds sown in pots in October in a cold- 
frame, and kept there during the winter, are 
likely to produce plants better fitted to stand 
drought—in fact, superior in every way—and 
experience points to this generally during 
this year. Another point I would remind 
readers of. and it is in reference to planting 
out. 1 am more than ever convinced that one 
is amply repaid by giving each plant plenty 
of room, and, if possible, growing the plains 
singly in a row, so that light may reach them 
from all quarters. A change of situation is 
sometimes advisable ; certninly a change of 
soil is. and I would, therefore, refrain from 
using the same patch of ground for them a 
second year if quality and quantity of bloom 
are the object in view. 

WooDBASTWICK. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Tufted Pansies. -I have read with much 
sympathy the notes by Mr. D. B. Crane 
on the subject of the effects of the drought 
of 1911 on the Tufted Pansies. My sym¬ 
pathy was none the less because my plants 
do not appear to have suffered to quite the 
same extent as those of your correspondent. 
Yet the great disappointment I had was due 
to the short duration of the blooms and the 
necessity of removing so many dead flowers 
in order to ensure the continuance of the 
flowering. Even with tho greatest of care, 
one could not maintain the plants in any¬ 
thing like their usual condition, and, so far, 
Tufted Pansies in 1911 have been disap¬ 
pointing. Ab few of my plants have suc¬ 
cumbed, I am hoping for better things in 
the future, as with mo September is gener¬ 
ally a good month for these lovely flowers. 

I am sorry to see that so many people still 
continue to grow the leggy varieties, which 
so often figure on tho tables of the flower 
shows. I think it is high time that the 
method of showing these flowerB in sprays, 
as is mostly the ease at flower shows, should 
be discouraged. I speak feelingly as be¬ 
comes a sufferer, as before I had learned 
even the little I now know about my flowers 
I was tempted to buy some so-called Tufted 
Pansies by seeing some at a show to which 
I went. I saw some lovely things, and 
thought how much finer they were than any 
I had in my garden. I took the names, 
ordered some plants, and discarded some of 
my old ones in their favour, seeing that I 
had not space for both. The result was leggy 
plants, a bad habit, few flowers—at least, 
ns compared with my old varieties—and a 
general feeling of disgust at the result of 
my purchases. And now, after my lesson, 

I iike to see the habit of the plants of Tufted 
Pansies that I purchase. Therefore, I be¬ 
seech my fellow amateurs to beware of pur¬ 
chasing from the flowers seen in sprays at 
the shows. 

Hieraciuh aurantiacum.—I observe at 
the foot of page 469 that one of your readers 
recommends Hieracium aurantiacum to 
“G. H. R.,” who has been asking for an 
orange-flowered perennial. I have a liking 
for this Hawkweed, but I think one of its 
failings seems to have escaped the notice of 
G. PI. R.” At least, I think so, judging 
from the remark that this plant is but a 
surface-rooter and that it can be kept within 
bounds easily. Now, I do not profess to 
know very much about these flowers, but 1 
have had a little experience of Ilicruciuin 
aurantiacum, and with me it sends out 
underground runners, which result in young 
plants round the parents. This is especially 
troublesome among rock p’ants growing on 
an edging to a flower border, as these seed¬ 
lings come up amone other flowers and arc 
troublesome to eradicate without injuring 
some of the others. Your correspondent is 
correct in saving that it sows itself rather 
freely, and the seed® are wafted about by 
the wind so readily that seedlings come up 
in quite unexpected and unwelcome places. 


I like this Hawkweed, and grow a few plants 
of it, but I have so frequentlv been led into 
trouble by defective information about 
plants that I desire to assist others who are 
likely to have similar worries in their 
gardening. 

Crocuses and birds.— Seeing in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of August 5th a pretty 
photograph of Crocuses in a Somersetshire 
garden, and a short note, which says that 
these Crocuses are “purple, mauve, and 
white,” I wish to ask the question as to what 
experience your readers have respecting the 
yellow Crocus in the Grass. I have been 
seeing several large gardens this year, and 
in very few of them ^jlid I find that the 
yellow ” Crocuses had been long established 
in the Grass about the grounds, as distinct 
from the cultivated garden. I saw enor¬ 
mous quantities of the purple, mauve, and 
white, but very few yellows. I put the 
question to several of the gardeners ns to 
whether this was due to the yellow ones 
being past before the others, but they in¬ 
formed me, almost without exception, that 
the birds destroyed the yellow ones, but left 
the others alone, as a rule. One gardener 
told me that he had planted thousands of 
yellow Crocuses, but that the phensants hod 
eaten them up, even going the length of 
pecking up the corms and destroying them, 
but that these birds left the other colours 
alone. I suppose scientists will have some 
reasons to give for this, but the one wluch 
appeals to amateurs like myself is simply 
that the yellow ones are more to their taste 
than others. I grow yellow Crocuses in my 
garden, but, then, I have no pheasants find¬ 
ing access to it, and the birds I have do not 
trouble these flowers very greatly. I think 
the subject is worthy of some considera¬ 
tion. # 

Sedum lydium. —Some of us nre con¬ 
cerned in the consideration of the question 
as to what plants to put into the crevices of 
steps or to place between the stones in 
flagged pathways, and I see that one of the 
prettiest in my garden is the Stonecrop, 
called Sedum Lydium. It has several merits, 
and not the smallest of these is the fact that 
it has three stages of beauty. The first is 
in spring, when it is of a vivid green ; the 
next is when it is in bloom, when it gives 
a number of little, pinkish-white flowers, 
although they are produced rather sparingly 
in some places; the third is tho fine bronzy- 
red tint the plant assumes in late summer 
and autumn, especially if in a hot, dry place, 
such as between the stones of the pathway. 
If these stones are red, the harmony is very 
pretty; if they are white, they look as well, 
on account of the contrast, which is not too 
great, and, therefore, does not jar upon us. 
Then it is one of the neat growers, after the 
fashion of our native Sedum acre, so that I 
think it a little plant which we amateurs 
might well use to greater advantage. One 
of my friends has it in the chinks of a dry 
wall in his garden, and it is both happy and 
pretty there. A good list of other plants 
suitable for planting between the stones of 
a pathway is a desideratum. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


STARVED LAWNS. 

A nice green lawn is prized by almost every¬ 
one having a garden. In villa gardens near 
towns, where land is expensive, the specu¬ 
lative builder digs out soil from the founda¬ 
tions, throwing this over the good soil. When 
the house is finished, this is levelled and 
seed sown. At first the Grass looks green, 
but never forms a lawn worthy of the name. 
Those that have lawns seem to think they 
never need feeding. IxT anyone observe the 
amount of herbage cut from a lawn in a sea¬ 
son. This is taken away and nothing put in 
its place. This goes on continually. In our 
poor, light Surrey soil, you see more starved 
lawns than otherwise. I am often asked 
what to do with poor lawns, and my answer 
is: “Feed them.” In a recreation ground 
near me, 'when the Grass is cut, it is left on 
the ground, and this is helpful. 

The question arises how to feed the lawn. 
I have never seen anything to surpass a good 
mixture of short rotten manure, soot, lime, 
wood-ashes, bone-meal, these being added to 
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the manure, according to the nature of the 
soil. I have been using these with basic slag 
in one or two instances. In another in¬ 
stance I have used dry poultry manure with 
soot, lime, and wood-ashes, mixing these with 
fine soil, and spreading over the Grass during 
January. It, would be unwise to name any 
one thing for all gardens, seeing the 601 I 
differs so much. I am aware most horticul¬ 
tural sundriesmen and nurserymen supply 
special lawn mixtures. These are all good, 
but have not the enduring nature of animal 
manure. When solid manures are used, they 
should be put on in time enough to get 
washed into the soil before mowing begins. 

John Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas and 8tocks falling.—1 am sending 
yon herewith some Sweet Peas and Stocks, which 
have “ gone cfT.” Will you please tell me the cause 
thereof, and what I can do to prevent the same 
thing occurring? Lust year garden Peas in the same 
garden went off in a similar wav. No other flower.? 
or vegetables seem to suffer. 1 have a splendid show 
>f French Beans, Potatoes, etc.— South Bristol. 

[The roots of the Sweet Peas appear to 
have been attacked by the fungus known as 
Thielania basicola, which in not a few in¬ 
stances is fatal in its attacks, and for which 
at present no certain cure is known. As a 
possible preventive measure, try watering the 
soil with a solution of sulphate of potash and 
superphosphate, using these at the rate of 
\ ox. each to a gallon of water. As both 
your Sweet Peas and garden Peas are appa¬ 
rently prone to the same disease, we can only 
suggest the pulling up and burning of any 
diseased specimens so soon as they are seen, 
and never to plant subjects of an allied cha¬ 
racter twice on the same ground in succes¬ 
sion. The Stocks appear to have been at¬ 
tacked by a ground grub, and, if so, a dress¬ 
ing of lime will prove the best remedy. Tho 
examples were, however, so poor and starved 
that no definite opinion could be arrived at.J 

Daffodils.— Will you kindly give me the names of, 
pny, half-a-dozen of the best kinds for a border 
rather heavy loam —in front of house w'-ich has :i 
north-east aspect and gets little sun? I have grown 
some kinds fairly well, but doubt if I have liad ti e 
best selection for the position. I prefer la r ge blooms 
with sturdy stems, as we get a good deal of wind, and 
the ground being strong they make plenty of growth 
— too much, as a rule—and get blown down. Let 
them be mixed-some all yellow (as Golden Spur), 
some yellow and white, and some with deep-orunge 
centres (like poeticus).—F. C., Bray. 

[If you desire to have large-flowered kinds, 
you cannot do better than grow Emperor, 
pale self-coloured yellow; victoria, excel¬ 
lent bicolor ; Sir Watkin, the finest pale yel¬ 
low single incomparabilie; Golden Spur, 
rich yellow trumpet kind; Barri conspicuue, 
with richly-coloured rim to cup ; and poeticus 
Cassandra or p. King Edward VII. So small 
a selection, however, is not calculated to pro¬ 
duce the best results, and we would suggest 
such as Mme. de Graaff, white self trumpet, 
Mme. Plemp, Glory of Leiden, grandis, Em¬ 
press, incomparabilis Beauty, and i. Gloria 
Mundi is well-nigh indispensable for the sake 
of variety, as well as prolonging the season 
of flowering, and as suitnble to your require¬ 
ments.] 

Treatment of herbaceous border.-1 shall be 
obliged if you will be good enough to advise me as 
to the treatment of the perennial herbaceous borders 
described over leaf, so as to secure the best succes¬ 
sive results throughout the year. The beds are about 
SO feet long by 0 feet wide, and arc separated by a 
narrow gravel path. The aspect is east, 250 feet 
above sea level, and they are badly shaded by a row 
of Elms and Fir-trees on the west. It is intended to 
clear the beds entirely and start de novo. Having 
regard to shade and aspect, the conditions are not 
ea<-y, but certain flowers appear to do well— e.g., 
Lilies, Canterbury Belts, Campanulas, etc. When 
should the work of clearing the ground and preparing 
the soil bo commenced? How should the soil be 
treated? It consists of about 1 foot of light loam 
on chalk. What, flowers or flowering slirutw should 
be put in to make the best show in rotation through¬ 
out the year? I shall be grateful for any advice 
you or your readers cab afford me through the 
medium of your columns.— AMATEUR. 

[As you truthfully remark, “the condi¬ 
tions are not easy,” the near presence of the 
Elms and Firs and the thin layer of soil over 
the chalk being obstacles of considerable 
difficulty. The Elms, indeed, may not only 
shade the borders—their far-reaching root- 
fibres may penetrate and rob them of much 
nutriment. The best thing to do to ensure 
permanent success would be to deepen tho 
soil by removing some of the chalk and add¬ 
ing good garden soil or pasture loam in lieu 
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thereof. We suggest this by reason of the ; The dividing and removing Of hardy 
importance of the borders and their extent, i plants. —Opinions differ as to the best time 
and because, also, as at present cireum- | to divide and remove hardy plants, 6ome in¬ 
stanced, a number of good plants could not dining to the autumn for the work to be car- 
be included. Many bulbous plants—Lilies, ! ried out, others preferring the spring, when 
Muscaris,. Daffodils, Fritillarias, and Tulips— I there is an upward tendency in the matter of 
would do well probably, also a large number growth. The later removal is not always fol- 
of annuals, while not a few of the best peren- l lowed by the best results, and in many gar- 
nial herbaceous plants may require annual I dens I have visited this summer I have ob- 
transplanting in order to retain their vigour served that it has been with the utmost diffi- 
and ensure a good flowering. Often enough, culty some of them have been kept alive, the 
however, success in such circumstances is question of their blooming being quite a 
very much a matter of experiment, and a gar- | secondary matter. On the whole, although it 
den such as yours may contain many sur- is hoped we may not have to pass through 
prises. Deep-rooting things, as Paeonies and such an experience of drought for some time 
moisture-loving subjects like Phloxes, Trol- i to come, it points to the advantage of an 
lius, or Pyrethrums, could only be grown by 1 autumn removal, inasmuch, if plants have to 
affording the plants special treatment, while be protected more than usual during the win- 
a large number of Irises, hybrid Colum- j ter, they stand a much better chance should 
bines, Gaillardias, Starworts, Christmas ' a dry time follow. Under these cireum- 
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and Lenten Roses in the most shaded parts, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Heleniums, Kniphofias, 
Carnations, Arnebia, Zauschneria, Doroni- 
cum, Larkspur, Dianthus species, Anemone 
(tuberous and others), Antherieura, Alyssum, 
Gypsophila, Lathyrus, Liatris, Eryngium, 
Eehinops, Iberis, Inula, Stokesia, and others 
may be grown to perfection. The import¬ 
ance of the borders demands consideration, 
and, as you propose starting 11 de novo ,” the 
thin" is worth doing well. No better time 
could be selected for the work than Septem¬ 
ber, as this would afford an opportunity of 
including bulbous plants in the arrangement. 
Groups of Spiraea, Deutzia, Berberis Dar- 
wini, Romneya, and Diervilla might also be 
included. In the treatment of the soil, if the 
depth remains as now, a heavy layer of cow- 
manure should be placed down on the chalk, 
incorporating well-decayed stable dung freely 
with the remainder.] 


stances, I submit that such things as Phloxes, 
Starworts, Delphiniums, Paeonies, and other 
similar subjects, that withstand a season of 
protracted drought, are l>est divided and re¬ 
moved in the autumn. In dry weather we 
may mulch old plants that have been undis¬ 
turbed, and have a fair share of success, but 
those newly planted require a deal of coaxing 
to bring them through such a trying period. 
—Leahurst. 

Propagating Pinks.— Growers of Pinks do 
not always bestow the same care on their 
culture as they do on Carnations, many being 
content to let them go from year to year with 
little attention. It is obvious, however, if 
one would have flowers of first quality, the 
(Question of annual propagation cannot be 
ignored. There is, it is true, a charm about 
a bed of Pinks in June, but it is disappoint¬ 
ing to find the centre of the bed cankered 
6imply because the plants have been allowed 


to go. The best way to avoid this is to pro¬ 
pagate a number of plants each season, either 
by layers or cuttings, and there is no time 
more opportune than the present for this 
work.—D erby. 


ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

WALL GARDENING. 

Although we well know that many alpine 
plants thrive much better on the almost per 
pendicular surfaces of Tugged walls than they 
do in any other spots, wall gardening may be 
said to be almost in its infancy—in this 
country, at any rate. Nature, if allowed full 
play, will teach us many things we do not 
know, and we have only to visit an old- 
fashioned garden, where things are left 
pretty much to themselves, to realise the 
truth of this. Old, crumbling walls have 
many times been a source of the greatest 
pleasure to us, and we have seen pretty little 
alpines, that have almost baffled us "to get 
established on the ordinary rock work, quite 
at home on such places. Besides alpines. 
these old walls give room to other things. 
It is no unusual sight to see old walls beauti 
fully draped with the graceful Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax, Pansies, etc., while the top is gay 
with common Wallflower, many other Cruci¬ 
fer®, Linaria purpurea, and su’ch-like plant?. 
We believe, indeed, that many hundreds of 
alpines may be grown in this way finer than 
in any other, and they will survive our damp 
winters much better than on the rockery, 
where a large percentage is probably lost 
through over abundant moisture. The diffi¬ 
culty will be, of course, in getting them 
properly established, and the most satisfac¬ 
tory way is by sowing the seeds at the pro¬ 
per time, and keeping them moist until they 
germinate. On a wall such as we have indi 
cated we have 6een the Cheddar Pink flower 
ing more freely than we have ever known il 
to do on the rockery, and the 6ame may be 
said about many alpines, such as Erinus 
alpinus, most of the crusted Saxifrages, and 
notably S. longifolia, the alpine Toadflax, 
the silvery-leaved Potentillas, and nearly all 
the Stonecrops and Houseleeks. The centre 
plant in the accompanying engraving is the 
Cobweb Houseleek (Sempervivum arach 
noideum), and it would be difficult to find 
such a handsome or healthy mass in any 
other position. We are not, however, nearly 
at the end of our list, as it includes many of 
the Campanulas, as C. garganica hirsuta and 
C. versicolor, which grows in just 6uch posi¬ 
tions in sunny Italy. The Ligurian Hairbell 
(C. ieophylla and alba) stands here, when it 
gets killed in the open border. It is one of 
the most profuse-flowering species, and is not 
hurt by drought. C. Raineri, C. fragile, 
and others are also suitable, and may be 
made quite at home. Almost all the Dian 
thuses of the plumarius type wdll be found 
suitable, the Androsaces, Drabas, Hyperi¬ 
cums, Epilobiums, Convolvulus, Antirr¬ 
hinums, and many other equally handsome 
and desirable kinds. In many gardens, w-alls 
have been built specially and properly for 
the reception of these plants, and where they 
have been made a part of the rockery, the 
convenience will be found very great. 

In building a wall, as much care should 
be taken as to soil as there would be with a 
rockery. Roots of many alpines travel a 
long way, and if the wall has been built 
against a bank of good soil, the more shady 
spots will be found most suitable for the 
various Ramondias, Jankaea Heldreiclii, 
Haberlea rliodopensis, most of the choicer 
dwarf Ferns, alpine Speedwells, etc. Cacti, 
such as Opuntia Rafinesquei, O. missourien- 
sis, and O. humilis, will form a very interest¬ 
ing group for a rockery of this description. 
In places where the garden has been divided 
from the park by a 6unk wall, this with a 
little care may be made a highly interesting 
object-. Indeed, all 6unk walls, where the 
side-s may be built up of rough 6‘tdnes, are 
Oa'pable of being made as beautiful and rich 
With alpine Vegetation as a so-called rockery. 
If these remarks should help in beautifying 
many of the walls and old buildings at pre¬ 
sent bare and unsightly, they will have served 
their purpose. 
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OROHID8. 

D1SA GRAN 1)1 FLORA. 

If is remarkable how many growers fail with 
this showy Orchid, a remarkable group of 
which was shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 1st, from 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim’s garden at Warren 
House, Stanmore, while others less skilled in 
Orchid culture can grow it with apparent 
ease. There is no doubt that a good deal de¬ 
pends upon the position in which the plants 
nre grown, and that there are houses in which 
it is quite impossible Jo cultivate it well. It 
is difficult to 6ay why, for apparently one 
house may be as suitable as another, yet in 
one the plants go on and improve every year, 
while in the other they cannot be induced to 
thrive or increase. The most likely place is 
one where the temperature remains con¬ 
stantly low all the year round, and the atmos¬ 
phere' is continually moist, with plenty of 
fresh air moving about over the foliage. Such 
positions nre, of course, not easily found, as 
the air currents, in the majority of cases, 
soon 6weep away the moisture, and on hot, 
sunny days it is difficult to keep the house at 
all cool without shutting it up close and 
shading heavily. Shade the plant must have, 
as a matter of course, but light is also essen¬ 
tial, and this is where many such houses are 
found wanting. A heavy, thick mat or 60 me 
such substance is used, and this effectually 
bars the passage of light, and to a certain 
extent air also. Many again err in pulling 
the plants about too frequently and at all 
sorts of unseasonable times. 

The plants, vary in their time of flowering* 
and any that are now in bloom may be re¬ 
potted as soon as the flowers have faded. 
Earlier plants may go into a cold, shady 
frame, or even be 6tood out-of-doors for a 
time, and be repotted after a little ripening 
up. This ripening up must not be con¬ 
founded with drying off, for to dry the plants 
at this time of year will do more to ruin 
them than anything else. The new roots that 
aro produced now and a little later will serve 
to re-establish the plants after repotting. It 
is well to get aw ay as much as possible of the 
old material from the roots, as they abhor 
nothing so much as a close, heavy, and sour 
condition. To prevent drying, lay the crowns 
on damp Sphagnum Moss while the specimens 
are being made up. The plant liae a very 
fine effect in large, deep pans of good width, 
especially if extra strong crowns can be pro¬ 
cured. A specimen with ten or a dozen 
spikes has a very fine appearance. Single 
crowns may also be grown in 6-inch pots, well 
drained, in a compost of two parts of Sphag¬ 
num Mobs to one each of peat and loam- 
fibre, adding crocks and charcoal freely in 
large or small lumps, according to the size 
of the plants. If convenient, the pots or 
pans may be surfaced with Sphagnum Moss, 
as this does away with the necessity for 
heavy waterings during late autumn and win¬ 
ter. Moisture, of course, is required even 
now, but if it can be provided—or, rather, 
conserved—by these means, it is much better 
than continually pouring the water on. Great 
care must be used when picking over the Moss 
for this purpose, for there is hardly another 
species of Orchid of which small snails are 
so fond. Even when not present in the pans, 
they find the young grow ths out by some in¬ 
stinct, and do incalculable harm in a very 
short time. When growth is gelling well 
away, the plants require a great deal of 
water both at the roots and overhead, light 
sprinklings from the syringe several times 
daily being of great assistance in keeping 
down thrips, their worst insect enemy. D. 
randiflora is sometimes grown in prepared 
eds of compost in a suitable house, and in 
such positions the young offsets are very 
freely produced. When it can be induced to 
thrive in such a position it does remarkably 
well, owing to the freedom the roots obtain. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa).— 
There are few admirers of the hardy Orchises 
who do not eventually become enamoured of 
the noble Orchis foliosa, the Madeira Orchis, 
w hose massive spikes, some 6 inches long, of 
handsome purplish flowers, and broad orna¬ 


mental foliage render it one of the most ad¬ 
mired of its class. Native of Madeira though 
it is, the plant is quite hardy in the greater 
part of the British Isles, and there need be 
few places without it, seeing that it can be 
cultivated in the border, although it looks 
most at home in the margin of the border in 
the moister parts of the rock garden. It has 
been my privilege to see it in many gardens 
and in varying conditions of vigour, yet in 
none could it be said to be might but beauti¬ 
ful, while where it did best it might well be 
termed magnificent. Its broad, handsomely- 
ribbed leaves and handsome spikes of flowers 
look much finer in a mass than in single 
plants, but even the latter are highly orna¬ 
mental, especially if the plants reach their 
height of between one foot and 2 feet, a 
stature they sometimes attain. I cannot i ay 
that it increases rapidly, and the price at 
which it remains would point to its slow in 
crease, yet ill 6ome gardens it is to be seen 
in good clumps. A good, rich, moist soil 
suits it well, and it ought to have a fairly 
open, yet sheltered, position. I think it likes 
sun, but some growers cultivate it well with 
a certain amount of shade in the early part 
of the day. Save in the coldest parts of the 
kingdom,* O. foliosa may well be attempted 
with every confidence.—S. Arnott. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM BUD RETAINING. 
From this time forth right throughout 
August and the earlier half of September 
buds will be developing on the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from time to time. Much depends 
upon retaining buds of the plants grown for 
exhibition at the correct, time, a week of.en 
making considerable difference in the ulti¬ 
mate result. Crown-buds are those that 
develop at this time, and if these be retained 
during the next week or two, large, full, 
handsome blooms should develop by the 
ordinary exhibition perioS. It is a good 
thing to retain buds of the known late kinds 
first, so that there shall be ample time for 
these to develop satisfactorily by the earl.er 
half of November next, at which period the 
southern and midland exhibitions are usu¬ 
ally held. I have noticed that when the 
plants are kept on the “dry” side, as 
growers are wont to express it, bud develop¬ 
ment is encouraged. It is very probable 
that owing to the abnormally hot and dry 
weather through which the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have passed since the latter part of 
May last, bud development may be very 
irregular and uncertain. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is considered very satisfactory when 
buds of the later kinds are retained by about 
August 15th, the mid-season kinds by 
August 25th, and the well-known October 
or semi-early kinds within ten days subse¬ 
quent to the last-mentioned period. Readers 
of Gardening Illustrated who grow their 
Chrysanthemums for decoration should re¬ 
tain only the terminal buds of their plants. 
Should a limited number of blooms of fair 
to medium size be desired, disbud bushy 
plants to one bud on each stem, retaining 
any number not exceeding eighteen to 
twenty buds on each plant. Very handsome 
results may be obtained by growing about 
twelve blooms on each plant. Readers who 
prefer plants that develop sprays of dainty 
blossoms should encourage the production 
of sturdy growths for this purpose. Not 
until September is well advanced will most 
of these terminal buds appear, and that 
really good sprays of blossoms may be had 
by November next, we should be disposed 
to cut out any weak and attenuated shoots. 
The prettiest and most useful sprays of 
blossoms are those that are at the proper 
period disbudded to about three buds, and 
these buds well apart. Dainty sprays of 
some varieties, especially of the more free- 
flowering Japanese kinds and the beautiful 
singles and Pompons, may be obtained by 
retaining about one bud in each series of 
three buds. Individual sprays of this 
character make ideal decorative material. 
They may be used individually in some of 
the smaller, long-necked vases, or a number 
of them may be disposed in pleasing fashion 
in some of the larger receptacles. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Chrysanthemums, increasing.—1 am 

told that shoots or cuttings taken from border Chrys¬ 
anthemums in autumn are no good, and that only 
shoots struck in heat in February aro worth any¬ 
thing. As 1 have only a cold-frame and a greenhouse 
without heat of any kind, it is impossible to get 
anything before late April or May. Would you kindly 
tay if autumn or late spring sboots will really make 
useful plants?—J. L. S. 

[Whoever told you that shoots or cuttings 
of border Chrysanthemums taken in the 
autumn are no good has misinformed you, 
and cannot know much about these useful 
plants. Although an early spring or March 
propagation is undoubtedly the nest, excel¬ 
lent results may be obtained from cuttings 
inserted during the autumn months. Autumn 
propagation is a mistake when the cuttings 
are rooted in heat, as the resulting plants 
have to be coddled during the months that 
intervene between the close of the flowering 
period and the recognised time for planting 
in April or May. Should you propose to root 
your border Chrysanthemums in the autumn, 
you should succeed very well, as you have a 
eold-frarne and a greenhouse, without heat of 
any kind, and this is by far the best in th»* 
circumstances. If we were in your position, 
we would lift the plants after flowering and 
embed them in light, sandy soil made up ou 
the greenhouse bench, or else plunge the 
old stools in soil of a similar character in 
the cold-frame. If the roots be left in this 
condition throughout the winter, they should 
bristle with numerous shoot® in the spring. 
The old stool6 may then be broken up, either 
into individual shoots or into a number of 
pieces containing three or four shoots in each 
piece, and with such material grand results 
may be attained. Try either or both these 
methods, and let us know the results.] 

V---- 

GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Loganberries {J. c. Harper). 

We have no doubt that your Loganberries 
have been attacked by the Raspberry-beetle 
(Byturns tomentosus). This is a very de¬ 
structive pest, as the beetles injure the 
flowers, and their grubs spoil the fruit. The 
beetles fly very readily, and especially in 
bright, warm weather, but they may be 
caught on a dull morning by shaking the 
flowers over bags soaked in paraffin, tarred 
boards, or over anything sticky. When the 
Loganberries are pruned, burn all pruninge, 
ana remove any rubbish that may have accu¬ 
mulated at the base of the plants. The grubs 
make little cocoon®, in which they undergo 
their transformation in inequalities in the 
bark of the stems or other sheltered places. 
From these cocoons the beetles emerge the 
following spring. It would be well to dres® 
the plants with the caustic alkali wash during 
the winter, when the leaves have fallen, and 
before there are any signs of the buds open¬ 
ing. 

Hollyhock diseased.—1 should be much obliged 
if you would tell me how to get rid of the Holly¬ 
hock-fungus. I had sprayed all my plants regularly 
once a week all through the spring and summer with 
liver of sulphur—I cz. to the gallon —but it has quite 
failed to produce any effect, and all the leaves ore 
now dead or dying. Soil is a stiff clay, position 
sunny; growth t-trong, often between 7 feet and 
10 feet high.-G eoffrey H. Litton. 

[Pick off and burn all the diseased leaves, 
and carefully collect all those that have 
fallen, and then spray the plants with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, using an Abel syringe. If 
your neighbours have any plants that are 
suffering in the same way, induce them to 
treat their plants in the same manner, eo 
that your plants may not be infected with the 
spores from them. Next season, on the first 
sign of the disease, pick off all the affected 
leaves, and spray with the now well-known 
Bordeaux mixture. If, in spite of these pre¬ 
cautions, you are unable to keep the fungus 
in check, them pull up all the plants and burn 
them. The only possible way of combating 
this fungus at all satisfactorily is to raise 
plants from 6eed every year, not saving from 
diseased plants, but purchasing seeds of a 
guaranteed clean stock. Never save seeds 
from infected stock, a® even the seeds will be 
found to carry spores.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

DIOSMA ERICOIDES. 

This, a native of South Africa, is a Heath¬ 
like, evergreen shrub, bearing very small, 
white flowers not unlike those of a Myrtle. 
The Diosmas are old-fashioned, hard- 
wooded, greenhouse plants, which have, un¬ 
fortunately, been elbowed out of many 
gardens by new introductions. Diosmas 
were to be found in most gardens a quarter 
of a century ago, and generally in the shape 
of plants of rather large size, from which 
greenery could be cut in quantity, and this 
was always acceptable, for not only is the 
foliage delightfully fragrant, but the 
branches are so graceful and last in such 
good condition so long when cut, that no 
plants of like character can take their place. 
Their slender shoots associate well with the 
choicest flowers. It is n good room plant, 
bearing confinement well. Over the greater 
part of this country Diosmas must be con¬ 
sidered greenhouse shrubs. They flower, as 
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scription of soil. It is necessary to pinch 
out the points of the shoots occasionally 
when growing, in order to induce a bushy 
habit of growth. Another pretty species is 
D. capitata, a charming plant for the green¬ 
house, dwarf and compact in growth, and 
blooming with remarkable freedom. It can 
lay claim to some fragrance, it lasts a long 
time in bloom, and throws up numerous 
heads of lavender-coloured flowers of a 
pleasing shade. It is more compact in 
growth than D. ericoides, with quite a 
Piraelea-like habit. 

The specimen shown in the accompanying 
illustration is growing in South Devon in the 
open border, and appears perfectly hardy in 
that locality, as it has been in its present 
position for four years. It is 2 feet 6 inches 
high and 3 feet in diameter, and when it was 
covered with its tiny, white flowers in May, it 
presented a charming picture. 

Wyndham Fitzhekbert. 

Rondeletia odorata.— This, which used to 
lie known as Rondeletia speciosa, was, when 
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loam, peat, and sand. There are other 
species, one of which—R. gratissima, which 
used to be known by the generic name of 
Rogiera—may be growm entirely in the 
greenhouse. This species, whose flowers 
1 somewhat resemble those of the Lanrus- 
tinus, needs considerable care in its culture. 
-G. S. C. 

Roman Hyacinths.— In all directions, for- 
the treatment of Roman Hyacinths, we read 
' that they should, after potting, be covered 
with a thick coating of Cocoa-nut refuse, 
ashes, or some other substitute. This system 
is so generally followed that by the majority 
it is looked upon as absolutely essential to 
the satisfactory flowering of these useful bul¬ 
bous plants. The amateur with but a small 
garden, and who desires a few pots for his 
one greenhouse, often puts himself to a great 
deal of inconvenience in order to plunge the 
bulbs after potting. For this there is no 
need whatever, as I have proved year after 
year that they will flower just as well without 
I this covering as with it. When grown-in 
quantity, they may be potted and placed in 



a rule, during the spring months, and as 
soon as the season of blooming is over any 
straggling branches should be shortened 
back, and directly the young shoots break 
from these cut-back portions the plants 
should be repotted, using a compost con¬ 
sisting principally of sandy peat. The 
potting must be very firmly done, and the 
drainage must be effective, as stagnant 
moisture at the root is very injurious ; but, 
at the same time, drought is equally detri¬ 
mental. In the summer they may be placed 
out-of-doors—indeed, given much the same 
treatment as Heaths and many other hard- 
wooded plants. Thie Diosma can be struck 
from cuttings formed of the young shoots, 
about a couple of inches long, dibbled firmly 
into well-drained pots of fine sandv pear, 
and covered with a bell-glass in gentle neat. 
The spring is the best time of tne year for 
carrying this out, and, under favourable 
conditions, the cuttings will root in two or 
three months. They must then be potted 
singly into small pots, using the same de- 
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specimen planks were extensively grown, 
very much employed for the purpose. It is, 
if allowed to assume its natural character of 
a shapely bush, a remarkably pleasing 
object when studded with its rounded 
clusters of bright orange-red flowers. This 
Rondeletia forms a freely-branched shrub, 
clothed with dark-green, oppositely-ar¬ 
ranged leaves, the flowers being borne at 
the tips of the shoots. The blossoms and 
their arrangement very much suggest some 
of the bright-coloured varieties of Lantana. 
This Rondeletia, which is a native of Cuba, 
may, during the winter and spring, be kept 
in an intermediate temperature, and in 
summer in the greenhouse. I have also met 
I with it in some of the mixed beds outside 
in the summer, but Lantanas are, as a rule, 
more generally used for that purpose. 
Rondeletia speciosa can be readily in¬ 
creased by cuttings of the young-growing 
shoots put into sandy soil in a close pro¬ 
pagating case where there is a gentle 
bottom heat. It succeeds in a mixture of 


a frame without any covering, taking care 
that plenty of air is given, so that the frame 
does not get too hot. The amateur with but 
a little greenhouse will obtain flowers just 
as good if he 6imply pots his bulbs and 
stands them on the stage in that structure, 
watering, of course, when necessary. The 
bulbs of Roman Hyacinths are thoroughly 
ripened and ready to root at once when put 
into the ground, whether covered with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or not.—X. 

Tropseolum tricolor (R. Ross ).—Wlien the plant* 
have done blooming they 6hould be allowed to gradu¬ 
ally dry off. When they have completely died down, 
the pots should be laid for a time on their side* 
under the greenhouse stage. In autumn they should 
be again repotted, though sometimes they do well 
without such attention. Loam, with a small propor¬ 
tion of peat and sand, makes a suitable compost for 
this plant. In potting, the bulbs should be set 
about 2 inches under the surface of the soil. When 
the young shoots begin to grow, care should be taken 
to well cover the base of the trellis with them. The 
top of a well-furnished young Spruce Fir makes a 
good support for this plant, provided it has been 
some time cut; a balloon-shaped wii'e-ti’ellis is, how¬ 
ever, generally used. 
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VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON THE SEASON. 
Gardeners will have good cause to remem¬ 
ber the abnormally dry summer of 1911. With 
many the difficulties must have been insur¬ 
mountable, for, what with a sandy or gravelly 
, soil to contend with, and this not worked to 
any great depth, and also a poor water 
Bupply, little could be expected in the way 
of succulent vegetables. Personally, I have 
not so much to complain of, as, the soil 
being a cold clay, 1 have been able to keep 
up a fair supply. The water supply with 
many is a serious consideration. Where the 
water supply is limited, the only panacea is 
deep cultivation, with a free addition of 
manure. In fact, I am sure that well-worked 
soil, amply manured, will give much better re¬ 
sults than that which is poorly worked, defi¬ 
cient of manure, and well watered. I have 
met with several cases this season where 
Peas and Cauliflowers have been quite a 
failure on account of the spil being so shallow 
worked. The old form of double trenching 
is not needed, for although there are excep¬ 
tions, there are certainly numbers of cases 
where kitchen gardens have been quite spoilt 
for several seasons through the abuse of 
trenching. Very likely no trenching had 
previously taken place, but when this did 
occur, what little good pulverised surface 
soil there was was buried 2 feet beneath the 
surface, and the crude subsoil placed on the 
top. 

The value of prepared trenches for Peas 
was never more apparent than this season, 
the haulm and crops holding out surprisingly 
well. This season I made the most of the 
old Celery ground for the maincrop Peas, the 
rows being in exactly the same position, and, 
a? these were freely manured for the Celery, 
with an application or two of salt during the 
growing season, the condition of the Peas 
shows the value of so growing them. Where 
such precautions were not taken, the crop 
must have suffered seriously, and, although 
nothing can be done now, it supplies a whole¬ 
some lessen for another season. Potatoes as 
a whole are looking remarkably well. The 
south borders, of course, yielded the earliest 
Potatoes, but it is not this site this season 
which has yielded the heaviest crops—in fact, 
the tops ripened off remarkably quick, the 

? ualitv not being so good on this account, 
n the more open quarters the crop is gpod 
and the quality first-rate. In many gardens, 
again, there has been a great outcry from the 
failure of the Cauliflower crop, and I am sure 
it would prove valuable if growers would give 
their experience as to the best plan of raising 
this. With me the autumn-raised has been 
much the best. Of late years I know, with 
many people, there has been an outcry 
against raising the plants in the autumn, on 
account of the time and other imaginary de¬ 
tails, but I am sure good Cauliflowers can be 
grown by this method. I always take the 
precaution to set out the. plants in deeply- 
drawn drills ; in fact, cut out as if for Potato- 
planting, plenty of manure being also worked 
into the soil. 

This has been an ideal season for French 
Beans, the plants growing away without the 
slightest check. Grown on well-manured 
soil, French Beans are a good dry-weather 
vegetable, and prove a veritable sheet-anchor 
to a gardener. So also are Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows. These have simply luxuriated in the 
dTy and hot weather—that is, where amply 
supplied with water when planted on pre¬ 
pared stations. A. • 


Three good Peas* —There are nowadays 
so many early Peas that it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to say which is the best. 
Every Pea-grower has his favourite kinds, 
and a variety which may be quite satisfac¬ 
tory in one place will not give such good 
results when soil and situation are of a 
different character. In my light soil, Gradus 
is very good, and I doubt if there is a 
better early variety. Duke of Albany for 
succession, with Centenary to follow, form a 
trio which would be hard to beat. Those 
who are io doubt cannot do better than try 
them. I make a practice of manuring the 


ground for Peas in winter, so that every 
inch is enriched by the time growth com¬ 
mences. I believe this to be much better 
than digging in strawy-manure in spring, as 
this tends to make the soil loose and open 
later on.—B yfleet. 
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\ THIN SOWING. 

1 HAVE token in your paper for many years, ami Iiave, 
of course, from time to time obtained most valuable 
information, but there is one point I have never seen 
treated. I am an amateur gardener, and in buying 
seeds of all kinds generally find the instruction to 
“sow thinly.” It is just this what I want informa¬ 
tion about. What does “ thiuly ” mean, say for Peas, 
Parsley, Spinach, Cabbage, etc., and lor various 
flower-seeds? What should be the distance apart 
between the seeds? If you could see your way to 
give an article on this point, I think it'would be of 
value to others besides.— T. 11. Ewen. 

[The common advice given in Gardening 
Illustrated to sow seeds thinly is needed, 
because of the too common practice of so 
many who sow seeds of all descriptions'- ama¬ 
teurs and cottagers especially — to sow them 
far too thickly. You ask how Peas or Pars¬ 
ley, Spinach, Cabbage, and similar seeds 
should be sown, to merit the term thinly. 
Possibly, in sowing P^ Jtf- you have drawn a 
drill with a hoe, winch drill had a narrow 
bottom, in which all the Peas ran close to¬ 
gether, thus making them far too thick for 
the good of the future crop. But if you drew 
A drill 6 inches wide at the bottom,‘"Tfnd 
dropped Tri the Peas thinly—that is' from 

2 inches to 3 inches apart ^over the drill 
TxifTonT?"foti r Wuiihd flnff,“’"while giving the 
future plants ample room, you had used less 
than one-half the quantity of seed you used 
in sowing the narrow or common "form of 
drill. But you may be surprised to learn 
that many of our leading gardeners, famous, 
as vegetable gro wers“spw„ ibejj^eeedlPeas 
'from 6 inches to TO inches apart, in broad, 
shallow furrows. They have"previously liao* 
ttre- 'BdtT'treircTIod from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
depth, having it also W$TT"Tminured, or 
trenches of that depth were specially made 
for them, the soil, when the bottom had been 
well broken up and manured, being replaced, 
then the Pea© ©own. That is the way to 
secure grand crops of the finest pods, the 
plants well withstanding drought. In the 
case of P ft is to.. as a common example, it is 
the rule to sow the seed thickly in a narrow 
and shallow drill, so that when growth takes 
place a dense row of plants is seen. To 
allow them to so remain is to court starva¬ 
tion for the plants, while, to give some a 
chance, it is needful to pull or cut out nine- 
tenths of the whole lot, leaving a few* at from 
4 inches to 6 inches apart, to become suitable 
plants. Thus is seen the folly of thick sow¬ 
ing, which tends to stnrve or throttle the 
seedlings in an infantile stage, and, not least, 
compels much work in thinning being done, 
ail of which—or, at least, much of it—might 
be avoided were the seed sown very thinly, 
rather than so needlessly thick, at the first. 
Precisely the same needless work is presented I 
when Spinach, “Turnip, Carrot, Parsnip, 
Onionj or similar seeds are sown thickly. It is 
notTpossible, with these 6mall seeds, to indi¬ 
cate the exact distances they 6hall be ©own 
apart in the drills, but it is safe to say that, 
as a rule, four times more seed is sown than 
is needed. In the case of Cab^i^or other 
leaf plants, the drills in wfilch sown should 
be broader than is customary, that the seeds 
be not too crowded. But as the plants, so 
soon as large enough, have to be lifted, and 
be planted out elsewhere, these do not suffer 
from crowding as the permanent seedlings do. 
Thick sowing entails w'aste of seed, and at the 
same time needless cost. In some cases it 
may seem wise to sow moderately thick where 
slugs or vermin prevail, but still thijLAQwing 
of go od s eeds, on go<^_soil v 1?. the . be©t 
mottoT] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Transplanting Celery.— important as it is 
to have good stocky, healthy plants of th s 
vegetable, good results cannot be expected 
unless pains are taken at the time of re¬ 
moval into the trenches. The great draw¬ 
back in so many instances is lifting the 
plants when in a "semi-dry state. When this 
is done many of the best roots snap off and 
are left in the frame, while the rest suffer 
very quickly if exposed for a short time 


to sun and wind. Such plants also when 
planted never go aw r ay freely and often lose 
their lower leaves. Then, again, the trench 
itself is often insufficiently moist, and often 
watering is done in a half-hearted manner. 
Under these conditions there can be little 
wonder at so much Celery bolting away to 
seed. The chief point to be observed pre¬ 
vious to removal to the trenches is a 
thorough moistening of the soil of the bed 
in which the young plants are growing. This 
should be done the day before, the trenches 
being treated in the same way. Planting 
completed, a final watering home should be 
given, and if in a very exposed situation, a 
few evergreen boughs fixed in the soil on 
one side of the trench and overhanging it 
will afford grateful shade until growth is 
resumed. In watering, mere driblets are of 
very little use, these often leaving the 
bottom roots untouched. Occasional thorough 
drenchings are what are wanted, the plants 
then standing some time without being dis¬ 
tressed. Celery, if healthy and sufficiently 
moist at the roots, will stand, and in fact 
enjoy, any amount of sun with impunity. 

Potato Midlothian Early.— Those who 
have grown this excellent early Potato can¬ 
not ©ay too much in its favour—indeed, I 
may go further, and ©ay that in such a sea¬ 
son as we have had it is unequalled for crop, 
size, and quality. On a poor soil this variety 
is vastly superior to the Ashleaf type, as it 
produces a wealth of good tubers very early 
in the season, and large, heavy tubers later 
on, when many kinds are not nearly matured. 
For small gardens this variety should be¬ 
come a great favourite, on account of its 
free growth. This season it escaped late 
frosts when others were badly injured along¬ 
side of it. I am aware that Potatoes should 
be judged by their good eating qualities, and 
Midlothian Early will readily take a leading 
position. This year, grown on poor and 
heavy land, the yield with fresh eeed has 
been remarkable. So far, at the end of July, 
not a sign of disease has appeared. Tubers 
lifted *a fortnight ago, and placed in bulk to 
facilitate planting of winter green crops, 
are perfect in every way.—H. 

Broccoli. —There is nothing much better 
than a good strain of Self-protecting Autumn 
for November and December cutting. It is 
rather tender, but with the approach of frost 
plants can be lifted and stacked away in cold- 
frames or pits, or, if there is no convenience 
for this, they may be heeled over slightly, but 
not sufficient to do much injury to the ball, 
the leaves gathered over the heads and loosely 
tied, and a sprinkling of dry Bracken shaken 
over all, the Bracken to be removed as soon 
as the frost breaks, and, if possible, stored 
away in a dry place for future use. The mis¬ 
take is generally made of sowing this too 
early, when it comes in with Autumn Giant 
instead of following it. A variety known as 
Christmas White I have only grown once. 
It seemed a very useful sort to follow Self- 
protecting, coming in about and shortly after 
the New Year. It naturally requires pro¬ 
tection. There is plenty of choice so far &b 
later varieties are concerned—that is, from 
the end of January onward—and it is no un¬ 
common thing to find a couple of dozen 
names in catalogues. They may possibly 
vary in different districts. I found Cham¬ 
pion, Model, and Late Queen very good sorts, 
all of close, sturdy habit, and throwing fine 
white heads. The pros and cons of laying 
have often been discussed. Personally, I 
think it advisable, if properly carried out. 
Disturb the roots as little as possible. Ease 
the plants down gently, and throw soil re¬ 
moved from the one side well up to the collar 
of the plants. A little dry Bracken may be 
shaken over them as advised in the case of 
Self-protecting Autumn, if the weather is very 
severe. Ground cleared of Potatoes answers 
very well for late Broccoli. All parts should 
be thoroughly loosened, levelled, and ren¬ 
dered firm by treading.—E. B. S. 


Index and Binding Cases for Hew Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXil. of Gardening lu.es> 
traied it now ready (price 3d., post jree 3id X The 
Binding Cite for the tame volume it alto available (vriee 
It. 6d., by post It. 9d.). The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnii*al Street, London, E.C. If ordered together , 
the price of the Index and Binding Cate is ts., post free. 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —Make a plan for plant¬ 
ing garden for next season, and arrange for 
securing the necessary stock of cuttings, 
which, as they are taken, should be entered 
on a list in the potting-shed. Hardy 
annuals may be sown shortly for spring 
flowering, including Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Saponaria calabrica, Silene compacts, 
Clarkias in variety, Nemophila insignia, 
Godetias, Candytufts in variety, all of 
which can be transplanted in October or 
later in open weather. Sow* thinly in rather 
poor soil. There are things waiting for 
rain and a cooler atmosphere for transplant¬ 
ing. Wallflowers and Pansies are difficult 
to move in a dry, hot time. A little shade 
will be helpful when possible. It is late for 
sowing biennials to flower next year. April 
is not too early for sowing Canterbury Bells, 
Hollyhocks, and Humes elegans. This last 
is not 60 much grown as it was years ago. 
We found it useful in the conservatory and 
for filling centres of beds outside. Balsams 
and Celosias, where kept moist, are doing 
well outside. Balsams do better outside 
than under glass at this season. Watering 
is a very heavy business now, and if once 
begun it must be continued till rain comes. 
In some districts there is a difficulty in 
getting enough water. I pity the suburban 
gardener, as the water companies in some 
districts have prohibited the use of water 
in the garden. We use town water, and 
pay by meter, so it does not affect us, only 
in one way, and that is we do not get the 
same pressure as we formerly had. The 
weather is almost too hot for budding, but 
dwarf stocks, where a little earth can be 
removed, may be done. The buds first in¬ 
serted may have the ties loosened, not re¬ 
moved altogether for the present. 

Fruit garden. —A good supply of pond or 
river water will be a great help in the fruit 
garden now. Where there was a good 
supply of manure and the fruit borders, 
especially trees that were carrying good 
crops, were mulched, the result will be good, 
and the labour, if watering can be done, 
reduced. Where water is laid on about the 
garden in pipes, and pressure enough to use 
the hose can be obtained, a wash in the 
evening will keep the foliage fresh and 
6catter the insects if any are present. Pears 
and Apples cannot grow large without mois¬ 
ture, and a wash in the evening will benefit 
all stone fruits. Morello Cherries must be 
netted up to preserve them, and late Goose¬ 
berries may be protected with nets if re¬ 
quired for late us£. Elton Pine Straw¬ 
berry on a west border will be useful now, 
and alpine or other late Strawberries, if 
supplied with mulch and moisture, will bear 
freely for some time yet. Red and White 
Currants on north walls will keep till 
October, if covered with hexagon netting. 
If wasps are numerous, many may be de¬ 
stroyed if bottles of sweetened beer are hung 
on the walls where fruit is ripening, ana 
the nests should be hunted up and destroyed. 
In my young days the under-gardeners were 
paid 6d. per. nest for all nests found and 
destroyed, and it was considered to be 
money well laid out. In a season like the 
present wasps will consume large quantities 
of fruit. 

Vegetable garden. —If seeds have to be 
sown now, the land should be moistened 
several hours previously. We generally 
water the ground in the evening, and sow 
the seeds early next morning. Shade will 
be a great help. I have shaded the seed¬ 
beds with branches cut from the trees. The 
leaves will hang on long enough to assist 
germination, ana possibly there will in the 
meantime come rain. The season has been 
a trying one for most things, but mulch, if 
obtainable, will be exceedingly beneficial, 
and where manure is not available, long 
litter or Grass may be useful, and, at the 
worst, there is the hoe, and a couple of 
inches of loose soil will check evaporation. 
It is wonderful how well things are thriving 
under a loose surface where the land has 
been well broken up and manured. I have 
found a good deal of benefit from a sprink¬ 
ling of salt and nitrate of soda in a dry time, 
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especially for Onions, Beet, Carrots, and 
other crops. One pound of salt and 3 oz. of 
nitrate of soda per square yard should not 
be exceeded, and hoe it in immediately. 
Good Peas can scarcely be obtained without 
mulch. Where the late Peas were sown in 
manured trenches, and have been mulched 
with littery manure, they are doing well. A 
season like the present will be a severe 
trial to the surface cultivator, and will be 
a very useful object lesson. Cauliflowers 
which have been sown in trenches and 
moderately thinned are producing nice 
heads, not large, but close and firm. 

Conservatory.— The plants for winter 
flowering must be well cared for now. 
Cyclamens should be shifted into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, according to size, and stood in 
a cool pit or frame, lightly shaded during 
the hottest part of the day, shut up an< 
sprinkled at four o’clock, and the lights 
opened again in the evening. Do not use 
more shade than is necessary to prevent 
wilting or distressing the foliage. The heat 
has been intense, and though sunshine is 
beneficial to everything, its heat should be 
moderated by shade in the hottest part of 
the day ; but it is quite possible to do harm 
by excessive shading. Cinerarias that were 
sown first will now be ready for 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, and a cool frame lightly shaded 
is the place for them. The lights may be 
taken off at night when the weather is mild 
and calm, ana a passing shower will be 
beneficial; but passing showers roust not 
be looked upon as supplying the necessary 
watering. These showers are always bene¬ 
ficial to the foliage, but they do not pene¬ 
trate the soil sufficiently to reach the main 
roots. Surface waterings, either from 
showera or the watering-pot, are worre 
than useless, as their tendency is to deceive, 
though they refresh the foliage, and to that 
extent are beneficial. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now growing freely, and should be 
opened out to give more room if crowded. 
Staking and tying must be closely attended 
to. Tne best flowers are usually obtained 
from the second crowns. The first crowns 
will, therefore, be removed. 

8tove—Orchids ripening.— Most people 
now grow a few Orchids, as the flowers are 
so beautiful, and the plants are generally 
interesting. Dendrobiums and other 
Orchids which have completed their growth 
will do now with less water and more venti¬ 
lation to ripen the growth. They do very 
well in the vinery where the Vines are thinly 
trained. Usually there is a shelf alone the 
front of the vinery where there is full ex- 
osure to light. We have ripened Dendro- 
iums and Oncidiums very well in such a 
position, as at this season the front venti¬ 
lators can be opened, and the plants in the 
warm air ripen up and flower well. Plenty 
of air should be given now r , and some venti¬ 
lation may be left on at night to harden and 
ripen the growth. Less shade will be re¬ 
quired where a fairly free system of ventila¬ 
tion is used. Bright-leaved plants must not 
be overshaded. 

Colour In foliage plants.— To obtain 

colour in Crotons and Dracsenas there must 
be light, but in very hot weather a thin 
shade is necessary to keep the young shoots 
from scorching, and if exposed to hot sun¬ 
shine and the growth gets a check there is 
a danger of an attack of red-spider or thrips, 
and the leaves are seriously damaged. In an 
ordinary season less shade will suffice, but 
in very hot weather a blind that will roll 
up ie the proper thing to have. Not only 
Crotons and Dracaenas, but Caladiums, 
Marantas, and other fine-foliaged plants 
should have a thin shade over them from 
ten a.m. to three p.m. Moisture can be sup¬ 
plied to the atmosphere by damping floors 
and stages. If the syringe is used, be care¬ 
ful about the purity'of the water, as rain¬ 
water is getting scarce now, and if hard 
water is used the lime will cling to the 
foliage a long time. 

Tomatoes i feeding.— When the fruits are 
numerous and in large clusters, something 
more in the way of manure is required than 
is found in the average soil to swell the fruit 
off. 'Inhere is a special manure for Tomatoes, 
which has been prepared by the chemist, 


and it is very useful, but in these days 
economy has to be considered, and I And a 
mulch of good Moss-litter direct from the 
stable not only adds to the growing force of 
the plants, but it saves much labour in water¬ 
ing, and that is important, os every year 
the cost of labour is a growing item, and with 
Insurance Bills and Right to Work Bills, it 
becomes a serious queston. It may be said 
this is not a gardener’s question, but I think 
it will prove a serious drawback to the com¬ 
mercial gardener, and will have a depressing 
effect upon the small holder. It is true, or 
course, an acre of land cropped with fruit 
and vegetables will produce more food than 
an acre of wheat, but the cost will be much 
greater. 

Grapes in cool-houses.— This has been an 
excellent season for the unheated vinery. 
The berries are swelling to a good size, and 
the warm temperature enables more feeding 
in the way of artificials to be done. The 
chemical manures are very suitable—at least, 
we find them good as mixed hy the chemist. 
I have used guano. It is well enough for 
once or so, but it will not do for regular use, 
as Grapes want something besides nitrogen. 
Potash and phosphate® are required, and the 
horticultural chemist, who has studied the 
question, can make a more suitable mixture 
than the gnrdener. Stable manure was our 
stand-by in the past, and the drainage from 
the farmyard tank met the wants of most 
things. Still, I think the chemist does and 
can help us at a moderate coet, and water, in 
a season like the present, can be used for its 
distribution with considerable advantage. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

August 21st. —We are busy now looking up 
and inserting cuttings of the usual bedding 
and other soft-wooded plants, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, etc. The Pelargoniums 
will root best outside fully exposed if the 
soil is kept reasonably moist. Verbenas. 
Heliotropes, and similar plants will require a 
close frame, shaded when the sun is bright, 
and ventilated for an hour every morning. 

August 22nd. —There are still seeds to be 
sown in the kitchen garden—Onions, 
Spinach, Turnips, and salad plants of various 
kinds—but when seeds are sown the ground 
must be thoroughly moistened a few hours 
before the seeds are sown, and shade is ap¬ 
plied till rain comes. For all growing crops, 
such as Peas, Cauliflowers, etc., we are using 
mulch as far as possible, and the hoe is never 
long idle. 

August 23rd. —Peaches and Nectarines 
ripening on walls are looked over daily, and 
any fruits approaching ripening are gathered, 
packed in shallow boxes in paper shavings, 
and sent away. Wasps are likely to give 
trouble. Vinery ventilators are covered 
with hexagon netting, and bottles half full of 
sweetened beer are hung up on walls and 
other places likely to attract wasps. 

August Slflh .— An effort is being made to 
finish planting Strawberries. Tne ground 
has been made firm by treading, and the 
plants are watered and mulched with old 
Mushroom-beds, broken up fine. Apples 
and Pears are gathered, early kinds as soon 
as they w'ill part easily from the stalk. Of 
course, there are not many ripe enough for 
gathering yet. We want rain badly. 

August 23th. —A first sowing of Califlower- 
seeds has been made, including early and 
late kinds. We shall make a further sowing 
later, as we never depend upon one sowing of 
so important a crop. Looked over wall 
trees to remove leaves which overhang 
Peaches. This is usually done by thrusting 
them aside. Shifting on Cyclamens, Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, and Calceolarias. These 
are at present in cold-frames. 

Avgust 26th.— Opened out and top-dressed 
Chrysanthemums, tying and staking os neces¬ 
sary. The plants are sprinkled with the 
hose every evening, and liquid-manure given 
to early-potted plants. The plants are very 
clean and healthy. Watering is a very heavy 
business, and we are using manurial com¬ 
post for many, to save labour, and the plants 
do better under this treatment, as too much 
water is not always good for things. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Failure of tuberous Begonias ( Beech llill).- 
Tuberoue-rooted Begonias very much resent n great 
heat combined with burning sunshine, such as we 
have experienced this summer. If the stems are wet, 
and in that state the sun shines directly on them, the 
burnt appearance noticeable in the specimens sent 
is very liable to be set up. 

Plants for dry border (R. JV.).-Try rortularas 
and Sanvitalia procumbens fl.-pl., as edging plants, 
with French and African Marigolds and a good strain 
of Calendula. Sedum maximum. Linum flavum, 

L. narbonnenso, and L. monogynum, with Phlox 
sctaeea, Coronilla iberica, Gaillardias, Petunias, Sisy- 
rinchium striatum, and many varieties of the Flag 
Iris would also do well. Scdums and Sempervivums 
should also answer. 

Growing Brugmansias (Canterbury).-It h 
usual to cut Brugmansias back to the hard wood, or 
i,early so, in order to prevent their occupying too 
much space. During the winter when growth lias 
ceased give them less water, only sufficient to keep 
the soil from getting too dry, and keep in an ordinary 
greenhouse. About the beginning of March fchake the 
i,hints out and repot them, using as a compost onc- 
jialf good turfy loam, the other half leaf-mould and 
well-decayed manure, with some coarse river-sand. As 
the pots‘get, tilled with roots during the summer an 
occasional dov-e of liquid-manure is beneficial. lien 
grown in the open air during the summer a rather 
sheltered position with plenty of sunshine should be 
chosen, putting out the plants in May In good soil 
not too heavy. If lifted in the autumn before frost 
comes, potted, and placed in a temperate house, the 
plant* will do good service in the flower garden ♦lur¬ 
ing the summer. As regards the Heaths, all depends 
on the convenience you have got and the treatment 
you give them ; 

Gypsophila paniculata <E. T.V This is easily 
raised from seed, which may be sown now in a co.d- 
irame, or old plants muv bs divided in the autumn 
or sprinc There is always a certain amount 
of risk in dividing the roots, these, owing to their 
fleshy nature, being quickly broken if care i« not 
taken. Another method is striking cuttings of the 
young shoots. These can be taken at once, and 
dibbled round the sides of a pot of sandy loam, and 
placed in a cold frame near the glass to prevent 
their flagging. After a few weeks they will take 
root and should be potted off separately, being 
planted out in their final quarters in spring. This is 
one of the best means of securing a stock of plants. 
The plant is quite hardy. You had better mark the 
position it occupies to prevent it being injured. If 
vour soil is good and deep, you will have plenty ol 
flowering material next year. When the young 
growths are appearing in the spring, we find it a 
good plan to surround them with ashes, as slugs are 
verv fond of them. During the past spring \ve 
covered the crowns of the plant with silver sand 
and had no trouble from slug attacks. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shrubs under trees (KH. AforIand).-You may 
choose from the following :-Common Holly, Berberis 
Aqnifolium, common Box, ovat-leaved Privet, Portugal 
Laurel, Rhododendron pontieum (if no chalk in the 
soil), and Aucubas. For very dense shade there us 
nothing better than the Butcher's Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus), with an undergrowth of Hypericum caly- 
cinum, Periwinkle, and Ivy. Gaultheria Shallon may 
be used if the soil is light or moLt and peaty. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Plum-trees (Clifton). If the 
1 r. es are "flat,” or. as the term goes, ‘‘ fan 
trained, against a wall, a sufficiency of young shoots 
must be left to extend the existing branches and to 
form subsidiary branches for the due furnishing or 
the tree. Leave these full length, and in winter cut 
them back to about one-third their length or to 
where the wood is fully ripened. Foreright shoots- 
i c., those situated at, a right angle to the wall and 
those not required for extending the tree with 
branches—should be stopped back to four leaves. 
Much the same treatment Is needed if the trees are 
in pyramidal or bush form, leaving young growths 
intact where branches are required to ensure symme¬ 
try and the full -development of the trees, as well 
as those situated at the extremities of existing 
branches for extension purposes. As before, shorten 
back all surplus growths to four buds. 

Fig-tree not fruiting (Moorland*).-It is more 
than likely that your Fig-tree is growing too strongly, 
und thus promoting a soft, sappy growth. You 
would do well to open a trench round the roots. 
3 feet from the stem, severing all the big ones, and 
bringing the smaller and more fibrous ones nearer the 
surface. The Fig-tree needs a very warm south wall, 
where the wood and leaves can get plenty of sun. 
The shoots should bo kept thin, so as to allow the 
access of sun and air to ripen the wood. The liest 
way of dealing with Fig-trees in the open air is to 
enclose their roots in a brick tank. 3 feet to 4 feet 
square, concreting the bottom and forming the sides 
of bricks laid In cement, making provision for the 
outlet of water at one corner into a druin. The 
soil used for Figs should contain plenty or mortar 
rubble, and it should be made very firm, this in a 
great measure checking the exuberant growth to 
which the Fig is so liable. 

VEGETABLES. 

Raising plants from seeds ( N. E. Cher rill).— 
You ask a question relating to the saving of Pea-seeds, 
which can admit of but one reply. Everyone en¬ 
gaged in the perpetuation of plants, strains, or 
stocks through seeds fully realises the great import¬ 
ance of maintaining a superior race or progeny 
through using the best obtainable elements Just ns 
in animal breeding, the best parents are employed. 


so in plant production are the most healthy, robust 
plants and stoutest and most fully-matured seeds. 
Now, in the case in question, the larger pods, con 
taining each nine Peas, were the product of the plant 
whilst in full growth and vigour. The small peds, 
with but three or four Peas in them, were the pro¬ 
duce of the plants sulfering from heat and root dry¬ 
ness, which equally alfected the reproductive capacity 
of the flowers, hence small pods. The Peas in the 
early large pods will perpetuate a strong, robust 
strain; the Peas in the small pods, a weak, inferior 
strain. They, as progenitors, should be rejected. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. T. Saunders .—We should not care to use the 
manure in the garden. Far better mix some lime 

with the manure.- beta .—Very probably the bloom 

was destroyed by frost and cold winds when the tree 
was in flower, or it may be that the dry seaton has 
prevented the swelling of the fruit. Had you watered 
and mulched the tree you woutd, in all probability, 

have saved the crop.- A E. Kcndrich.-\l is very 

difficult to say what is the cause of the trouble from 
the scraps vou send us. In the ease of the Dahlia* 
the injury has evidently been caused by earwigs, 
which also have been attacking the Chrysanthemums. 
There are also traces of mildew. If you will please 
send us lietter material we will do our best to help 

y ou .-f. m. G .-The failure is due to overwatering 

and giving liquid-manure so soon after potting. The 
plants should have been potted iu March, and then 
they would have become established in the pot* 
liefore you wanted them for the open air. 

IF Perry —1 It is very probable that the seedlings 
will revert to the type, but if you grow on and flower 
the plants we shall be pleased to know the result. 
Your Feather Hyacinths are. undoubtedly, too thick, 
and the only remedy is to lift them, divide them, and 

replant.- Miss White.-Your best plan will be to 

insert an advertisement in our pages.- Olive 

Hamilton Russell.-There is no doubt that the 
drought has been the cause of the failure. Did you 
renew the soil when you planted out the Violas? It 
well known that these will not succeed if grown 

two years running in the same soil.- Mr*. Shirreff. 

— Your best plan will l>e to raise from seed early in 
the spring, as the plant* are difficult to keep through 

the winter.-./. 7 Tior|> -See reply to ” H. Frohert." 

re ” Asters failing,” in our issue of August 5th, 
page 475. _ : _ 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— R. J■ Joint.—1. Saxifraga 
Wallacei; 2, Achillea ptarmiea (The Pearl): 3, Golden 

Rod (Sol id ago Virgaurea).-Weta.-Jaeobinia carnea 

(syn. Justicia carnea).- b. D. — Rubus odoratus.— — 

M. A therton — Impossible to form an opinion of the 
Rose, as it had fallen to pieces. We should like to 
see it again, if vou have any more flowers that you 

can send us.- Mrs. Wilkin.— I. Osmnnthus Aqui- 

folium; 2,Tilia europepa laciniata.- Francis Travers. 

—Flowers too dried up to name.. T. Hunter— 1, 

Begonia semperflorens; 2, Begonia ascotensis; 3, 

Begonia fuchsioides probably, must have better spcci 

men; 4, Atriplex hortensis atrosanguinea.- J. 11.— 

The Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescent-).- Robert 

Grecniurj — Kindly send fresh specimens with some 

leaves-./. L.— Roses had all fallen to pieces.- 

Olive Hamilton Russell -Campanula grandis. 

Name of fruit. -T. Hunter.— Apple Irish Peach. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and In the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden *' as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may be included. 


n ai.I.ams, Moseley —Bulb List for 1911. 

MM. VlLMORlN et ClE., Parifi .—List of Bulbs and 
Strawberries. _ __ 

Royal International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion, 1912 .— The revised schedule for the In¬ 
ternational Exhibition, to be held at Chelsea, 
in May next, ie now ready for distribution, 
and copies may be obtained, post free, front 
T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, Secretary, Royal 
International Horticultural Exhibition, 7, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. A preliminary 
schedule was distributed some months ago, 
for the purpose of affording exhibitors some 
indication of the general nature of the com¬ 
petitive classes, but it was not possible at 
that time to enumerate the awards. These 
later include presentation cups offered by His 
Majesty the King, the Duke of Portland, 
(president of the exhibition), and others, alao 
a very large number of gold and silver 
medals. In some of the more exacting classes 
money prizes accompany the medals, in order 
that exhibitors may be compensated for ex¬ 
penses necessarily incurred. The present 
schedule contains this information, and it is, 
therefore, indispensable to those who contem¬ 
plate making some contribution to the show. 
-R. Hooper Pearson, Hon. Press Secre¬ 
tary. * _ 

The National Hardy Plant Society. We 

are asked to state that this society is arrang 
ing a conference, to )*c held at Shrewsbury on 
August 24th (second day <»f Shrewsbury 
Flower Show), when papers on important 
subjects will be read and discussed. All 
members and prospective members of the 
society are cordially invited to attend, hull 
particulars may be obtained from the lion, 
sec., Frank Bouskell, Market Bosworth, 
Nuneaton. 

You’ll probably recopse this 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
JULY. 

Tub following are the names of the euceessful 
competitors in t tie photographic competition foi 
July : — 

First Frizc Mil C. Prentis. Posiera, Uoiden. 
Sittingbourne, for “ Phorumim tenax.” 

A copy of the ” English Flower Garden ” him l>een 
awarded to each of the following: — 

Mr. A F. Healey, 92, Taverner-road. Peterborough, 
for ” Crinum Powelli." 

Miss E. M. Whitehead, Linda Vista. Abergavenny, 
for ” Dwarf Phlox." 

Mrs. Handyside, Louth, Lincolnshire, for “Flagged 
Pathway and Sundial.” 

Mr W. 11. BamBRODGII Flaxton, Rothschild-road. 
I.inslade. Bucks, for ” Apple tree Lord Grosvenor in 
Bloom.” 
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as a form of Spiiwa or "O-iatabeard.” It m an improved 
variety named •■Gladstone.” which you can buy from Bees 
Ltd , Liverpool, in strong ” (luarantested forcing clumps, 
for a few pence. As you will see, it makes a brst-rale pot 
plant, and it is 

one of the easiest of all thing's 
to grow, either in your sitting- 
-room or greenhouse.- 

By the way, did you notice the word " Guarantee ed?‘ It *8 
a term which Bees use to describe their Bulbs, Heeds. Roses, 
etc. It means that everything is " tested —proved to be 
good—and "guaranteed.” Quite a new and striking de¬ 
parture. Have you seen Bees Catalogue? 

YOU OUQHT TO GET IT. 

Write your name and address on a p.c. NOW. Aflli |d. 
stamp and post it 

BEFORE YOU SLEEP TO-NIGHT 1 

Bees .ill send ,ou their CuLloeue t>, return *r»ti« und poet 
free. 

BCCS Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 

Original from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Deefontalnea spinosa fruiting.— Ia it 

usual for Desfontainea spinosa to fruit in the 
open in Scotland or east coast? I enclose a 
shoot, with a flower and a fruit on it, which 
I found in a garden in East Lothian one day 
last week.— Torc. 

Hybrid Tea Rose Augustine Culnoieseau. 

—This Rose i9 a capital grower, even in a 
dry season like this, and has given a great 
number of its fine white flowers, tinted with 
flesh, much after the style of La France. It 
is a splendid Rose for giving cut bloom.— 
Scottish Rose-lover. 

New Mexfoan Roblnla. —I find this shrub 
is in flower again with me, and, although the 
blooms are a little tarnished by the great 
heat, it is a pleasant object. Shrubs which 
flower at this season are very welcome. I 
row it in the poorest conditions one could 
ave it in, perhaps—a dry bank, covered with 
rank Grass. 

Rose Grand Duo de Luxemburg.— In my 

garden the H.T. Rose Grnnd Due de Luxem¬ 
burg is well maintaining its position this sea¬ 
son, notwithstanding the heat and drought, 
which, after some rain, have again returned 
!o this, a generally moist part of the south¬ 
west of Scotland. It has flowered long and 
continuously. Its flowers are of a fine rosy- 
red, the reverse of the petals of a kind of 
rosy-lake. It is one of my best garden Roses, 

? ;rown because they bloom so long and so 
reely.— Scottish Rose-lover, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. 

Tritoma Lemon Queen.— This Torch Lily 
has already been in bloom for over a fort¬ 
night, and is quite effective in the mixed bor¬ 
der. Originally planted when quite a small 
piece, it has in the course of a few years de¬ 
veloped into a handsome specimen. The 
foliage is erect, differing in this respect from 
that of many of the Tritomas, the glaucous 
colour making a perfect foil to the handsome 
spikes. The situation on which it is grown 
is fully exposed to the sun, and the soil is 
none too deep; nevertheless, the plant in¬ 
creases in size year by year, and evidently 
relishes its position.— Kbt. 

A note from North Devon.— I think it may 
interest other flower-lovers to hear that I 
have at present, flowering in a terrace gar¬ 
den, having wintered successfully, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Cassia corymbosa floribunda, 
blue and white Agapanthus, an autumn¬ 
flowering Mimosa, Diplacus glutinosus, Loni- 
cera Hildebrandi, Plumbago capensis (asheet 
of blue), Rhyncospermum jasminoides, white 
and pink Oleanders (exquisite with, bloom), 
and Mesembryanthemums. I hope in a week 
or so to flower the handsome yellow-spiked 
Indian Ginger (Hedychium coronarium).— 
Lady Rosamond Christie, Tapley Park, 
Instow , N. Devon. 

A Crocus In summer.— Mr. Smith, of 
Newry, sends us a Crocus, charming in 
flower (C. cancellatus^var. cilicicus). As 
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some of the autumn Crocuses that flower with 
us are knocked to pieces in the harsh weather 
that comes later, it is well to see one so early 
as this. It is the earliest of all the winter¬ 
flowering kinds, and has been in bloom for a 
fortnight in Newry. Wo have also Mr. 
Smith’s interesting catalogue of bulbs, and 
are glad to see so much attention being paid 
by our own nurserymen to bulb culture. The 
soils of England, Scotland, and Ireland are 
as good as any iu Holland for this purpose if 
the right ones are chosen for the work. 

Papaver Carrington Ley’s Hybrid.— This 
hybrid has been one of the first of those after 
the fashion of Papaver orientale to Ihrow up 
a second bloom. It was raised by the late 
Mr. J. Carrington Ley, and is understood to 
be a hybrid between P. orientale and P. pilo- 
sum or rupifragum. The flowers are smaller 
than those of the ordinary P. orientale, but 
the plant partakes largely of its character. 
It grows about 3 feet high, and the flowers are 
of a bright scarlet. Although I have had it 
for a good many years, it has never produced 
fertile seeds, although plenty of seed-pods are 
formed every season. It is-a good and useful 
Poppy, and thoroughly hardy.—S. A. 

Nigella Mlse Jekyll. —No collection of an¬ 
nuals is complete without this very fine Love- 
in-a-mist. It ia superior to the older forms, 
and its fine shade of blue adds additional at¬ 
traction to the delicate and graceful foliage.' 
When sown early and well thinned, the 
plants are vigorous and strong, providing 
large quantities of bloom, which may be cut 
with long stems, and are of much use for de¬ 
coration. It appears to succeed best in a 
deep, moist border, which for part of the day 
is enaded from the direct rays of the sun. If 
early bloom is desired, sow at the end of 
August, but in that case the position must 
be more exposed to the influence of the sun. 
—Kbt. 

The Dittany Of Crete (Origanum Dictam- 
nus).—This is usually regarded as a subject 
for the warm part of the rockwork or in some 
similar position, but a fact not so generally 
recognised is that it is a charming window 
plant, and equally effective for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse during the summer. 
Pretty little plants may be grown in pots 
5 inches in diameter, ordinary potting com¬ 
post being very suitable for them. If the 
principal shoots are secured to a single stick, 
a pleasing, shapely bush, from 15 inches to 
18 inches in height, results. The pink flowers 
are borne in drooping, oblong-shaped heads, 
made up of a number of comparatively large 
bracts, arranged much as in the common 
Hop. This resemblance has given rise to the 
name of the Pink Hop being sometimes ap¬ 
plied to this Origanum.—X. 

Agapanthus Mooreanus. — This pretty 
little blue African Lily, which is considered 
by botanists a variety of A. minor, appears 
to flower better if occasionally lifted and 
broken up. A good-sized clump here has not 
bloomed so well since it increased to any 
exitent, and one is inclined to lift it and to 


break it up after flowering. An examination 
of the roots shows that they are closely 
jammed together, and the flowers are com¬ 
paratively Few. In the case of single plants 
the flowering appears to be more frequent, 
but the plants are certainly more ornamental 
when larger than this. There appears to be 
little or no doubt regarding the hardiness of 
this pretty little blue African Lily, although 
it has not the opulence of the bigger forms of 
the Agapanthus. I have cultivated it for 
many years, and have no reason to complain 
of its hardiness.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Ceum Heldrelchl In autumn.— Although 
the tendency of this Geum to produce flowers 
during the summer and autumn, instead of 
only in June, is shared by a considerable 
number of its allies, yet there is something so 
fine about the scarlet blooms of G. Held- 
reichi as to render it specially welcome. In 
Geum montanum we have a yellow-flowering 
species, which, if treated well, will in most 
autumns give a second bloom, but it comes 
then at a season when yellow flowers are 
plentiful. With G. Heldreichi the fine 
colouring is very pronounced, and gives still 
more pleasure at that time. To secure these 
autumn flowers in plenty, the old steme and 
flower-heads should be kept cut off as soon 
as the blooms are past, and then a fresh 
supply will appear. The plant should have 
a fairly good soil, and should not suffer from 
drought, although it does best in sun at the 
late autumn season. Seeing that it can stand 
dry weather well, this is no disadvantage, yet 
I find that it flowers best in a cool, moist 
autumn.—S. A. 

Our native Honeysuckle.— I often think 
our wild Honeysuckle does not get the atten¬ 
tion it deserves in our gardens. Thin was 
brought forcibly to my notice in early July, 
when I was in an amateur’s garden in 
Buckinghamshire, where things are grovrn 
for their value, regardless of their being 
common. In this garden at the time of my 
visit was a large mass of the wild Honey¬ 
suckle growing in bush form. This was so 
full of bloom that hardly a leaf could be seen. 
It was growing beside a summer-house, with 
Lilacs, Laburnums, and other shrubs. Being 
an old bush, the only attention it needed was 
to cut out and regulate the young 6hoots. 
When looking at this bush, it occurred to me 
in how few gardens such a valuable shrub is. 
Most probably, did it cost double the amount, 
it would be more often seen in our gardens. 
I have noticed this native kind thrives won¬ 
derfully in some soils compared to others. 
Some years ago, when visiting Charmouth, in 
Dorset, some of the hedges were covered with 
it. Evidently it thrives best in a chalky 
soil.— Dorset. 

Polyanthuses and the drought.— During 
mv long experience I have never seen the 
foliage of Polyanthuses suffer so badly as it 
has done this season. In my own garden the 
leafage of young, vigorous plants, though in 
the shade, if not dead, is red and full of red- 
spider. Where the plants are old,*the heat 
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will be most injurious. Young, vigorous 
stock, in good soil, and rooted deeply, will, 
when rain and longer nights come, start 
away into growth. Some recommend putting 
them under trees for the summer. This may 
do if the plants have been grown there, but 
I find the tree-roots take all the moisture out 
of the soil. No position is so good as a north 
border for summer. With strong plants, 
where their leafage has ripened naturally, the 
crowns do not suffer 60 much, and defolia¬ 
tion is not of so much importance. I have 
often tried to find in summer the plant® of 
the common Primrose, tne Cowslip, and 
Oxlip, but could not find a leaf, thus showing 
they become defoliated. Still, they come up 
in season. Young seedling 6toek from 6eed 
sown this spring will not suffer.—J. Crook, 
Camber ley. 

Hardy Ferns and drought.— Few large, 
leajy plant# seem to be able to withstand 
drought as do common hardy Ferns. In 
all directions, in our town yards and gar¬ 
dens—my own especially so—the male Fern 
and the Hart’s-tongue species keep fresh and 
vigorous although the soil is as dry as if 
baked in an oven. From whence the plants 
obtain needful moisture is, indeed, a mys¬ 
tery. But I see them equally green and 
vigorous in so many other directions, and no 
matter, apparently, what has been the nature 
of the summer, they reappear ngain in full 
vigour the following year. The Scolopen- 
driums hardly remain evergreen in our close 
yards all the winter, as a town atmosphere 
then seems inimical to the wintering of the 
fronds. One odd sight in n very small front 
garden, with a hot southern aspect, is a plant 
of the Royal Fern {Osmunda regalis), which is 
close to the house wall, in a very hot, dry 
position, yet it continues to 6end up new 
fronds every year. Certainly it has been 
there some ten or fifteen years, yet that is 
classed as an aquatic Fern.—A. D. 

Indlgofera Gerardlana.— This Himalayan 
shrub may be grown in several different ways, 
and each* method of cunure is effective. 
Trained against a wall, it grows 12 feet or 
15 feet high, and mav be got to cover a con¬ 
siderable area. As a bush in the open ground 
it forms an effective feature in southern gar¬ 
dens, but further north the branches are 
usually killed back during winter, so jt is 
then grown in the same way as Fuchsia Ric- 
cartoni and F. gracilis in cold situations— 
that is, cut down to the ground each year, and 
treated as though it were a herbaceous plant. 
Even when grown in this fashion, it blossoms 
freely, for rncemes, 2 inches to 4 inches long, 
of rosy-pink flowers are borne from most of 
the leaf-axils on the upper half of each shoot. 
The flowering season is usually August and 
September, though it has been advanced by 
several weeks this year. In addition to the 
flowers, the leaves are ornamental, for they 
are pinnate and divided into numerous tiny 
segments. Branches cut their full length are 
useful for house decoration. It succeeds well 
in light loamy soil in a sunny situation, and 
may be increased by means of cuttings or 
seeds.—D. 


The Chaste Tree (Vitex Agnus-castus).— 
This is one of several interesting and showy, 
but rather rare, shrubs, which belong to the 
Verbena family. As a rule, it blooms too 
late in the year for its flowers to be seen at 
their best, for they are sometimes spoilt by 
rain or dull weather. This year’s sun, how¬ 
ever, has been all in their favour, and they 
are now (mid-August) at their best on a 
plant which is growing against a west wall 
at Kew. The shrub is known botanically as 
Vitex Agnus-castus, and is a native of "the 
Mediterranean region. It has rather soft, 
pithy shoots, which are apt to be damaged 
by severe frost in winter unless the protection 
of a wall is afforded. The leaves are each 
made up of seven narrow leaflets, which are 
deep green above and silvery beneath. The 
white flowers terminate the current year’s 
©hoots, and are arranged in elegant panicles, 
each 6 inches to 9 inches long. The flower- 
laden shoots, in addition to being very showy 
on the plants, might also be used for cutting, 
for they form a graceful finish for vases of 
heavier blossoms. The plant thrives in light 
loamy soil, and might with advantage be in¬ 
cluded in gardens in the south part of the 
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country, though it is doubtful whether it 
would be a serviceable subject for late dis¬ 
tricts.—D. 

Tabernaemontana coronarla.— The genus 
Tabernaemontana is a fairly extensive one, 
consisting of over one hundred species, nearly 
all of them being natives of the tropics. That 
at the head of this note—T. coronaria—is the 
only one in general cultivation, and a very 
pretty flowering 6hrub it is for the stove or 
intermediate-house. In appearance, both in 
leaves and flowers, it bears a considerable 
resemblance to a Gardenia, but the flowers 
have not the heavy fragrance which those of 
the Gardenia possess. The typical form of 
this Taberneemontana has single flowers of the 
purest white, but there is a variety flore- 
pleno, in which they are *more or less 
double. It is said to have been introduced 
as long ago as 1770, but. despite its desirable 
qualities, it is now often passed over in 
making a selection of flowering plant# for a 
warm-house. It is not at all a difficult plant 
to cultivate, for cuttings of the young growing 
shoots strike root without difficulty in the 
spring if put into a close propagafcing-case 
with a gentle bottom-heat. Ordinary potting 
compost will suit the Tabermemontana well. 
—G. S. C. 

Strawberry Keon’s Seedling.—I am glad 
to see “W.” has called growers’ attention to 
this kind. I quite agree with all he says as 
to its flavour compared to that of many now 
grown, more especially for private gardens. 
My memory takes me back forty-five years, 
when Keen's Seedling was one of the princi¬ 
pal kinds grown, both for forcing and in the 
open garden, at Rood Ashton, Wilts. I 
much doubt if my good friend, Mr. Strugnell 
(who lias given us his experience with many 
new kinds recently in your columns), obtains 
finer crops than we used to have from Keen’s 
Seedling, Sir Harry, Trollope’s Victoria, and 
several others I could name. When I left 
Rood Ashton, I went into a large garden in 
Buckingham, where the soil was of a different 
nature, and I found this was one of the stan¬ 
dard kinds. Some years later I found a 
grand stock of it when I took charge 
at Forde Abbey, and no kind served 
me so well as did Keen’s. Those who 
grow for their own use should study flavour 
first. I have observed this season how diffi¬ 
cult it is to purchase really good, ripe fruit, 
much that is sold not being fit to eat. I 
doubt if we have improved our Strawberries 
so much as some think.— Dorset. 

Phillyrsa decora.— This evergreen shrub is 
variously known in gardens ns P., decora and 
P. Vilmoriniana, the latter name, though 
the incorrect one, being the more common. 
Though it is a really good and ornamental 
shrub, people were inclined to look askance 
at it for a number of years after its introduc¬ 
tion, owing to its having a habit of dying 
suddenly, when to all appearances it was 
growing satisfactorily. This habit was, how¬ 
ever, due to the method of propagation which 
was adopted for it in its early days, for in 
order to raise a stock rapidly, some nursery¬ 
men grafted it on to stock® of oval-leaved 
Privet. The stock was not suitable, hence 
the death of the plants. It was afterwards 
found that cuttings could be rooted quite 
easily ; therefore, that method of propagation 
took the place of grafting, with the result 
that the plant is now longer-lived. Its oppo¬ 
site, Laurel-like leaves are dark-green in 
colour and thick in texture, while from the 
buds in their axils numerous fragrant white 
flowers appear in May. As a change from 
the Laurel, it is well worth a place in the 
garden, while its neater habit fits it for posi¬ 
tions where that shrub would be out of place. 
P. decora is a native of Lazistan, and has 
been in cultivation for about a quarter of a 
century.—D. 

Llllum •ulphureum.— This stately-growing 
Lily, which we first received from Upper 
Burmah a little over twenty years ago, forms 
just now a striking feature in the greenhouse 
at Kew. It was at first known as L. Wnl- 
lichianum superbum, under which name it is 
still occasionally met, with. From its height, 
this Lily is, for small structures, not to be 
commended, but for grouping in the conser¬ 
vatory it is of considerable value. Apart 


from its height of anything from 5 feet to 
10 feet, this Lily is remarkable for the great 
number of it® comparatively narrow leaves, 
the bulbils that are borne in the axils of the 
upper ones, but particularly for the noble 
appearance of its long, trumpet-shaped blos¬ 
soms, of a creamy-wlute, with a ruddy tinge 
on the outside, while the inside is suffused 
with rich yellow. The scent is not powerful. 
While hardy in the favoured part® of the 
country, Lilium sulpliureum is more gene¬ 
rally to be regarded in the light of a green¬ 
house plant. The reason of this is that the 
flowers often develop too late in the season 
for them to expand properly when out-of- 
doors. This feature is more noticeable in 
the case of freshly-imported bulbs than in 
those that have been grown or established in 
this country. When the dry bulbs are 
potted, they often stand a long time before 
they start into growth, but when the stem 
once commences to push up, it grows at an 
exceedingly rapid rate.—K. R. W. 

Clerodendron fallax.— This being a native 
of Java, i® commonly regarded as a stove 
plant, but the temperature of that structure 
is not necessary for its well-being through¬ 
out the year. For example, it may, during 
the summer, be used for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, under which conditions it is just now 
very attractive at Kew, while in a sheltered 
spot out-of-dcore it often forms an effective 
feature. Grown in too much heat at ttiie 
season, the leaves are liable to be attacked 
by red-spider, which quickly disfigure® them. 
This Clerodendron is easily increased by cut¬ 
tings of the young growing shoots in spring, 
while, if the plants are, when in flower, 
favourably situated, seeds are freely pro¬ 
duced. Sown within a reasonable time, the 
seeds quickly germinate, but if kept for a 
long while they are most erratic in this re¬ 
spect. I have sown old seeds, a few of which 
germinated quickly, while others lay in the 
ground for a year* and after that grew and 
formed healthy plants. Taken as a whole, 
the Clerodendrons are an extremely variable 
race, for many of them are stove or green¬ 
house climbers. One (C. trichotomum) is a 
small, hardy tree, another (C. foetidum), 
though usually referred to as a shrub, i® 
usually of a herbaceous character, and there 
are others, like C. ' fallax, which form an 
erect stem, clothed on its lower part with 
large, spreading leaves, and terminated by an 
erect branching panicle of showy deep scarlet 
blossoms.—X. 

Anemone penneylvanloa.— This hand¬ 
some border Windflower is frequently called* 
A. dichotoma, and is occasionally offered in 
catalogues by this name. It is a hardy, free- 
flowering species, which is more suitable for 
the border or the wild garden than are some 
of its race, and, when doing well, will afford 
considerable satisfaction. Its preference® in 
the way of soil and other conditions may be 
gathered from the fact that in it® native habi¬ 
tats it loves moist places, and has a prefer¬ 
ence for a light, rather moist, vegetable soil, 
and for a certain proportion of shade. Some 
of the finest specimens which have come 
under my observation were cultivated in a 
half-shaded border, where the plants, grow¬ 
ing in a fine clump, reached a height of up¬ 
wards of 2 feet. It is, when of this height, 
quite an ornamental Anemone, and is pretty 
even when less imposing. The fine three to 
five-parted leaves, which are slightly hairy, 
look well on the tall stems, which are sur¬ 
mounted by handsome white flowers. It is a 
native of the low grounds of North-east 
America, and is perfectly hardy when estab¬ 
lished. This is to be expected, as it extends 
as far north as Labrador. It is increased by 
division or by seeds, the former being 
effected in early spring or late autumn, and 
the latter by sowing as soon as ripe, or in 
spring. As already indicated, it is often 
known in gardens and catalogues as A. dicho¬ 
toma, which is the name of the Siberian 
form, which differs but little from the North 
American one. This subject of nomenclature 
present® some difficulty, as the plant goes by 
the name of A. canadensis in some standard 
works of reference. A handsome border 
plant, A. pennsylvanica or canadensis de¬ 
serves the consideration of lovers of Ane¬ 
mone®.— S. Arnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIRAEA LINDLEYANA. 

I planted two of this Spireea near 
together some eight years ago, thinking they 
were moisture-loving things and would be 
6low of growth. So rampant did they be¬ 
come that I had to remove one and give the 
other space. It rapidly became the plant as 
it is seen now in the picture. It measures 
some 15 feet from the ground in height, and 
is some 13 feet across. It is in partial shade 
in very dry soil, and is dominated by a large 
Ilex-tree. On a July night it is, in its 
6urroundings, very beautiful, the twilight 
serving to enhance the beautiful white I 
plumes. There is a beauty, too, in the re- , 
sultant seed pods after the flowering time is 
over. Sydney Spalding. 


DISTINCT VARIETIES OF THE 
MOUNTAIN ASH. 

The showy fruit of the Mountain Ash or 
Rowan (Pyrus Aucuparia) is well known to 


and integerrima are of a stiff, upright habit, 
the fruit in both cases being red. There are 
several varieties with weeping branches— 
pendula, with green leaves, and pendula 
variegata, with golden-variegated foliage, are 
distinct—but possibly pendula Dawsoni is the 
most ornamental of the three. Asplenifolia 
differs from the other kinds by reason of its 
finely-cut leaves. Backhousei is a red-fruited 
variety, of upright habit, and dulcis and Dir- 
keni are other 6howy kinds. The American 
Mountain Ash (P. americana) is quite as 
showy as P. Aucuparia, while 6ome forms 
bear even larger heads of fruit. A selection 
of the various kinds is well worth including 
in any large garden, while one or more may 
often be used in gardens of limited area. 

D. 


VIBURNUM DILATATUM. 

Tills Japanese species of Viburnum was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6,215, 
as long ago as 1876, yet it is not often met 
with in gardens. It was introduced in the 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Moving Myrtle and Box. -I have a Myrtle I 
would like transplanted. It stands 5 feet high and 
4J feet broad. I also have a Box 4 feet high and 
4 feet broad which I wish to move. If they nn 
be transplanted, what depth ought the ground to 
be dug and what manure is best?—M rs. Winsek. 

[There should be no risk in transplanting 
the Box and Myrtle, provided the operation 
is carefully carried out. Both form dense 
masses of roots, and consequently they can 
be removed with a good ball of soil attached 
thereto. In preparing the hole for the re¬ 
ception of the plants, the eoil should be 
taken out to a depth of 3 feet to 4 feet, ac¬ 
cording tp fhe quality of the soil. If the soil 
is good, no-manure need be added, but if 
poor a little in a well-decayed state may be 
used with advantage. Given a normal 
autumn, from the middle to the end of Octo¬ 
ber is a good time to carry out this operation. 
When lifting the plants, care should be 
taken to injure as few roots as possible, and 
in planting, it is very essential that the soil 
is well worked around the ball of earth and 



Spinta LinMcjana, in Mr. Sliding'* garden at Farningham Ibxid, Kt.it. 


most people, for even those who are not in¬ 
terested in gardens and gardening cannot 
fail to have observed its rich orange-red ber¬ 
ries during the month of August. In places 
where berry-eating birds are not numerous, 
the berries hang on the trees for several 
weeks after they are ripe, but in most gar¬ 
dens, unfortunately, they 6oon attract black¬ 
birds and thrushes after they are coloured. 
In addition to the type, however, there are 
several well-marked varieties, eome of which 
are, if anything, of a more decorative charac¬ 
ter than the type, while they add variety to 
the garden by the different colours of their 
berries. Thus, discolor has orange-coloured 
fruits, which are larger than those of the 
type. The foliage of this variety is also of a 
more robust character than that of the com¬ 
mon kind. Moravica is also distinguished by 
large fruits; in this case, however, they are 
of a very bright shade of red. Fructu hiteo 
is a yellow-berried form, which, except for 
the colour of the berries, closely resembles 
the type. Satureifolia is also a yellow-fruited 
sort, but the fruits are larger and deeper- 
coloured than in the last case. Fastigiata 
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first instance by Messrs. Veitcli, and subse¬ 
quently seeds and plants have been received 
in this country from Japan and from 
America. Growing to a height of at least 
5 feet, it bears roundish-ovate leaves, each 
often 4 inches or 5 inches long. The white 
flowers appear in terminal heads, each some¬ 
times as much as 6 inches across, and they 
are sugceeded by bright red fruits, which 
mature during August and September. On 
account of the fruit alone, this and other 
species are worth including in garden collec¬ 
tions, for it is only necessary to direct atten¬ 
tion to the berries of the common Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum Opulus) to remind anyone 
of the show-y character of some kinds. The 
Wayfaring Tree (V. Lantana) is another 
showy object, for its fruits are alternately 
green, red, and black in various stages of 
ripening, a peculiarity which is shared by 
several other species—notably the new ever¬ 
green kind (V. rhytidophyllum). V. dilata- 
tum offers no cultural difficulties, for it suc¬ 
ceeds in any ordinary garden soil, and is 
easily increased from seeds, which are pro¬ 
duced freely. D. 


made firm. These shrubs must not be 
planted much deeper than they originally 
were, but at the same time they must be 
dropped sufficiently to allow’ of a saucer¬ 
shaped depression around each plant, extend¬ 
ing for a couple of feet or so, to allow of a 
good soaking of water being given after trans¬ 
planting, and again later on should the 
weather render it necessary.] 

Sutherlandia frutesoens.- According to 
the “Dictionary of Gardening,” this was in¬ 
troduced from South Africa as long ago a* 
1683, yet until the last few years it was, out¬ 
side of a botanic garden, very rarely met 
with. Within the last decade or so it has, 
to a limited extent, been employed for 
summer bedding, being principally used as 
a dot plant over some low f -growing subject. 
It forms an upright-growing shrub clothed 
with much divided leaves, which, from the 
profusion of silky hairs, present a hoary 
appearance. The drooping flowers, in shape 
and colour, bear a considerable resem¬ 
blance to those of the Lobster Claw-flower 
(Clianthus puniceus). The popular name 
for this Sutherlandia is the Bladder Senna 
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of the Cape, and the inflated seed-pods are 
certainly very much like those of the 
common Colutea arborescens. This Suther? 
landia is readily increased by seeds, while 
cuttings are not difficult to strike. Flowers 
are freely produced when it is only from 
2 feet to 3 feet in height, and in this way it 
forms a very pleasing and interesting plant 
for the greenhouse. It grows freely in 
ordinary potting compost.—X. 

Spiraea japonica.— Ag the herbaceous Astilbe or 
Hoteia japonica is so generally referred to under the 
name of Spiraea Japonica, it will be as well, for the 
take of the uninitiated, to point out that the plant 
alluded to as Spiraea japonica, on page 449, is more 
generally known in gardens and nurseries as Spiraea 
callosa. Botanically, the name of S. japonica is now 
regarded as the correct one.—X. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR MARKET. 

As to Apples for market sale to beat the im¬ 
ported fruits, in dessert varieties we have fine 
quality, but they are not always to be de¬ 
pended on, and growers are year by year 
confining themselves to fewer 6orts, not 
always of the best quality, but such as take 
the popular taste—for example, in earlies, 
Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, Worcester 
Pea'rmain, and Ben’s Red. After these there 
are but few. King of the Pippins, once so 
popular, has so cankered that few trees are 
planted. Lady Sudeley has not yet taken the 
popular taste, but I feel it will do so. Cox’s 
Orange ie unquestionably the favourite, and, 
where it can be grown, the best prices are 
made. Allington Pippin, for Noveml>er and 
December, is making its way, and will, I be¬ 
lieve, be very popular, and James Grieve is 
making its way also as a prolific good Apple, 
but the market buyers are very prejudiced. 
The small Yellow Ingestre is a great favourite 
still. For profit the growers prefer kitchen 
Apples—as here we do beat the foreigner, as 
British Apples cook so much better—and, 
many being sold from the trees, expense in 
handling and storing is saved. Here pre¬ 
judice equally rules, and we sent lip splendid 
examples of the lovely Early White Trans¬ 
parent, which only made the same price as 
common fruits, though A1 for eating or 
cooking. 

The best earlies are Early Victoria, Grena¬ 
dier, and Lord Grosvenor, and later on no 
Apples for cooking sell better than Warner’s 
King and Lord Derby. After Christmas 
Newton Wonder and Bramley’s pay for stor¬ 
ing. The best are here named (as above). 
Blenheim Orange is not much planted, as it is 
slow to bear, but it is certainly among the 
best for eating, cooking, or baking. Wel¬ 
lington is now superseded, because it can¬ 
kers badly. Bismarck cooks equally well for 
November and December, but is not wanted 
while Newton Wonder and Bramley’s are in 
season. Geo. Bunyard. 

F is ton Rectory, near Maidstone. 


STORING FRUIT. 

I am unable to store my Apples and Pears with any 
success. At first I placed them in a large loft at the 
top of my house, whieh is lined with felting under 
the roof. There ie only one window, which is close 
to the door. Some sorts kept fairly well there, hut 
they matured too fast, and everything sweated a 
good deal. The following year I placed them in a 
dry and roomy underground cellar, which had an 
opening to the air near the ceiling, which I kept 
closed from fear of the frost, but the result was 
again unsuccessful. Will you kindly advise me?— 
F. K-M. 

[On account of their ripening and keeping 
best in a cool temperature, Apples are, when 
it can be so arranged, best stored' apart from 
Pears, as the latter mature better and de¬ 
velop higher flavour when placed in a rather 
warmer structure. Although beet apart, the 
fact of Apples and Pears not keeping pro¬ 
perly should not be attributed to their being 
stored together, as this is so often due to 
the store itself being unsuitable, also to want 
of care being exercised at the ingathering of 
the fruit. It is ofttimes the case that, how¬ 
ever pleasing a fruit store may be to the eye, 
the structure is but ill-adapted for the pur- 
jx>.se it is intended for, the internal atmos¬ 
phere being so dry, and the temperature fluc¬ 
tuating, that undue evaporation of the mois¬ 
ture the fruits contain and shrivelling of the 
skins ensue, the result being general disap- 
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pointment. The atmosphere of a fruit storfc 
for Apples and Pears should be moist rather 
than dry; it should be equable, and the tem¬ 
perature never exceed 45 degs. after the in¬ 
gathering of the orop has been completed, 
and sufficient time has elapsed for the emana¬ 
tions resulting from the sweating of the fruit 
to pass ofF. For this reason, dry-laid brick 
or earthen floors are far superior to such as 
are boarded or are constructed of concrete, 
as a certain amount of moisture is then con¬ 
stantly rising and circulating throughout the 
building, and, should there not be a suffi¬ 
cient degree of humidity in the air, the 
matter can at once be rectified in stores 
having such floors by occasionally sprinkling 
them with water. 

With regard to gathering and the storing 
of the fruit, all of the mid-season, late, and 
very late varieties of Apples and Pears should 
never be gathered until the last moment, 
otherwise they are bound to ripen prema¬ 
turely and keep badly, while they must also 
be carefully handled, both in gathering and in 
arranging them afterwards on the shelves. 

After reading the foregoing expressions of 
opinion, you will readily understand why the 
loft did not answer. We are, however, at a 
loss to exylain why the adoption of the cellar' 
ended in failure, as, next to fruit-rooms con¬ 
structed on rational principles, clean, cool, 
frost-proof underground cellars form the next 
best conceivable structures for the storing of 
Apples and Pears. It may be your cellar is 
too warm, and is in need of further ventila¬ 
tion? The closing of the existing ventilator 
after the fruit had ceased to sweat was right, 
but prior to this it should have been kept 
continually open, to allow of moisture passing 
away. It is a good plan, when closing the 
ventilators for good, to do so while the outer 
air is cold, and, if approaching near to freez¬ 
ing point, all the better. Presumably your 
cellar floor is of brick, therefore it is quite 
permissible for it to be sprinkled now and 
again should the air feel at all dry, or you 
detect signs of skin shrivelling taking place, 
for, as we have already pointed out, a too dry 
atmosphere is inimical to the long keeping 
of both kinds of fruit. There is yet another 
point to be considered— i.e., did you let the 
crops of all the mid-winter and long-keeping 
varieties remain on the trees as late as pos¬ 
sible before gathering them? Weather per¬ 
mitting, the second week in November is 
none too late to allow the latest varieties to 
hang. It is a moot point as to whether too 
early gathering has not been responsible for 
your failure—if not wholly, largely so—but 
we hope, after perusing the foregoing lines, 
you may be able to arrive at a satisfactory 
elucidation of your difficulty.] 


THE CANTALOUPE MELON. 

This should be grown by those who have no 
Melon-houses. With careful treatment, some 
good fruits can be obtained, as this is a good 
frame Melon. The only difference, so far 
as I can see, is that it does not net over the 
same as the other varieties. One sees this 
Melon mentioned in catalogues as suitable 
for a cold-frame, but I have not tried it under 
this treatment. In a summer like the pre¬ 
sent one it may do. My plan of growing it 
is to make up a hot-bed of from I foot to 
2 feet thick, of good material; making it 
firm. Seeds are sown singly in small thumbs, 
and, when ready, are planted in ordinary 
garden soil mixed with a little loam, 6ix 
plants in a three-light frame. Attention is 
given to stopping and watering, with plenty 
of air on bright days. Three, four^or even 
five fruits are grown on a plant, much de¬ 
pending on the way the fruits swell, and if a 
good set is obtained. The only stimulant 
given is weak liquid-manure, and when the 
fruits are fairly large water is withheld en¬ 
tirely—just a damping on bright days. I 
think that is the only way to prevent crack¬ 
ing. My first Melons were sown on April 
17th, planted on May 19th, and the first fruit 
was cut on July 26th. Later ones are 
planted for a succession. In gardens where 
frames are not used much in summer and 
Melons are in demand, then Cantaloupe has 
much to recommend it. It is a sure cropper, 
and has a fine flavour. It may be as well to 
add that large fruits are not everything. 


small fruits, and of good flavour, being much 
better. It would be interesting to know if 
anyone has grown it under cold-frame treat¬ 
ment, and with what success. Perhaps others 
interested in the culture of this Melon may 
be induced to write ae to its qualities. 

J. Ross. 

NECTARINES SHRIVELLING. 

I beg to enclose two Nectarines, and should very 
much like to know the cause of their shrivelling up. 
They tell me they are only young trees; and this is 
the second year in succession they have been ao. 
The trees are under glues.—N il Despeiundum. 

[It seems remarkable that the fruit on 
young trees should shrivel in this way, and 
the fact of its doing 60 furnishes abundant 
proof that there is something radically wrong. 
As to what thi3 may be, your note affords not 
the slightest clue, so that whatever opinion 
we may offer must be regarded in the light 
of conjecture, seeing that we have not a scrap 
of information of any description to help us 
to arrive at a decision. 

There are three conditions which—sepa¬ 
rately or in combination—would bring about 
a similar state of affairs, and these are over¬ 
cropping, allowing the foliage to become 
ruined by the ravages of red-spider, and in 
neglecting to afford the border the needful 
and copious supplies of water which Nec¬ 
tarine-trees in good health require. Giving 
consideration to the last first, the result of 
such neglect would be to cause the fruit to 
cease swelling and stunt growth, and in 6uch 
a season as the present this would quickly 
lead to a serious outbreak of red-spider, 
which would almost be an impossibility to 
subdue afterwards. Then, in the second 
place, red-spider may have come from some 
other source, such as where Strawberries 
have been forced in the house, or other 
plants growing therein may be infested with 
it. But, from whatever source it may origi¬ 
nate, the result, unless the attack is promptly 
and successfully dealt with, is the same. The 
foliage becomes so crippled that it ie unable 
to perform its proper function, conse¬ 
quently the fruit3 do not attain full size, 
many of them drop, and such ae do attain to 
maturity are apt to shrivel, and are sadly 
lacking in quality. In the case of over- p- 
ping, here, again, it is impossible for the 
fruits to attain any size, many would drop ere 
they became ripe, and, should red-spider be 
rampant also, the skins of such examples as 
would remain attached to the tree would 
shrivel badly as they ripened. Of course, it 
may be that the root system is out of order, 
or that the border was improperly made, or 
it may contain some unsuitable constituent, 
but the chances of either being the cause of 
trouble are rather improbable. We are 
more inclined to think, judging by the ap¬ 
pearance of the fruits sent, that either over¬ 
cropping, red-spider, or a dry condition of 
the border, or all three, is responsible for the 
mischief, and if so, the remedies are plainly 
obvious. There is no disease present on the 
submitted fruits. They are very under-sized, 
this being due to deficiency of pulp or flesh, 
as the seed-vevssels are quite normal. Al¬ 
though there ie plenty of saccharine matter 
present, there is little or no juice, while the 
appearance of the skins gives one the im¬ 
pression that they have been subjected to 
great heat, or such as would have been the 
case had they been placed in a fruit-drying 
oven for some time and have undergone a 
partial drying.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apple Boundway Magnum Bonum- Kindly 
tell me a little about the Apple Roundway Magnum 
Bonum.—\V. 

[This is a very old Apple, having been cer¬ 
tificated by the Royal Horticultural Society 
as far back as 1864. It originated as a seed¬ 
ling at Roundway Park, near Devizes. It is 
a large, handsome fruit, and very distinct, 
making fine orchard standards, and does well 
on the Paradise, but owing to its vigorous 
growth it is uneuited for cordons or espaliers. 
Mr. Barron used to think highly of it, and 
the wonder to me i3 that it has never come 
into general cultivation.—W. P. T.] 

Propagating fruit-tree*.-I should be greatly 
oh lined if you would name in the columns 
of Gardening 1 lustrated a book dealing with the 
propagation of fruit-trees, especially the selection 
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of stocks for the different varieties of Cherries, 
Plums, and Pears. I am an old hand at budding 
Apples, and have hundreds of young trees on the 
broad-leaved Paradise, but I do not succeed with 
stone fruit and with Pears (on the Quince;. I have 
many failures.— Charles F. Seville. 

[A useful book for your purpose is “The 
Fruit Garden,” by George Bunyard, 
V.M.H., and Owen Thomas, V.M.H. In it 
you will find the ‘‘Propagation of Fruit- 
trees” treated upon in a very practical man¬ 
ner, and it also contains much other valuable 
information, which you would find most 
useful. The price is 21s.] 

A good Red Currant. - In gardens we often 
see a blank wall-space, that could with ad¬ 
vantage be devoted to fruit, even though it 
be only Currants. One of the best Currants 
for a wall is undoubtedly La Versaillaise. 
This is also known as Magnum Bonum, 
Walker’s Exhibition, and La Fertile of the 
French. The berries are very large, and 


the Plum-trees and Gooseberry-bushes. I 
have between twenty and thirty Plum-trees, 
well grown, half about fourteen years old, the 
rest much older, strong and healthy, various 
kinds. A few years ago the birds only at¬ 
tacked Greengages; now it is every kind. 
When the trees ought to be full of blossom 
they are all brown twigs. The leaves come all 
right, but I am afraid, if the birds continue 
their depredations, they will eventually kill 
the trees. I have had all hedges cut down 
quite low, so as not to shelter the birds, but 
I have not a Plum on one of the trees. I 
have three large Cherry-trees ; they do not 
touch their buds. They wait till the fruit is 
almost ripe, then they have all. Nothing 
frightens them. Of Gooseberries I have 
about 150 plants. They are sprayed with 
lime and soot two or three times. I have had 
scarcely half a bushel. Apple and Pear-buds 
they do not touch. If you could tell me any¬ 



Rosc Fclicltd Pcrjxtui on an arch in the Rev. 11. S. Stiles' garden, All Sainls Vicarage, Whetstone, AT. 


though the bunch is shorter than some, it 
crops so freely that it is a most profitable 
variety, hence its name, La Fertile. I have 
also seen it grown under the name of Red 
Cherry. The berries of this variety, when 
grown on a wall, certainly do resemble a 
small Cherry, and are of a deep red colour 
and very early. It is one of the best varieties 
I have grown as a cordon, and splendid for 
wall culture. What makes this fruit so use¬ 
ful when grown as advised is its earliness and 
freedom of growth. Given good culture, in 
the shape of a good mulch of partially de¬ 
cayed manure, in the early summer, there will 
be freedom from insect pests. Do not over¬ 
crowd the branches. I find it does grandly 
grown as a triple cordon if given a loamy soil. 
—W. H. B. 


Birds and fruit-trees. — I will feel so much 
obliged if someone could tell me how I could 
keep the birds from eating the fruit-buds on 
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thing, I should be so much obliged, as it is 
tiresome to have to buy all fruit. I cannot 
get Currants, although I net red, black, and 
white. The gardener has a gun, but if lie 
kills any and goes to pick them up, he 6ays, 
before he can turn, they are all in the bushes 
again.— Mrs Booth. 

Pear blossoming a second time (L. M. Bead 

nell). — It is nothing unusual for fruit-trees, such a* 
Apples, Fears, and Plums, to bloom twice in one 
season, but we have always observed the phenomenon 
to be more in evidence in a year of heat and drought 
than when the reverse conditions prevail. Some years 
ago several cases came under our notice, where tht 
trees not only bio somed freely the second time ii: 
the same season but set a quantity of fruit also. 
Needless to say, this dual fruiting has a weakening 
etrect on the trees, and the trus ea of flowers should 
tie removed us soon as detected. 

Apple«trees that fruit on the ends of the 
shoots. —Will some reader kindly give me the name* 
of those Apple-trees which bear on the extremities 
of their shoots like the Irish Peach and Cornish 
Gillyflower, form fruit-buds close to the main 
branches like cordon-trained trees do?—J. H b. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE FELICITE-PERPETUE ON ARCH. 
The screen and arch are covered with the 
Rose Felicite-Perpetue in my garden at All 
Saints Vicarage, Whetstone, N. It has been 
planted five years this autumn and divides 
the drive from the croquet lawn. It is in 
somewhat an exposed position, one side fac¬ 
ing north-east, the other south-west. It was 
a sheet of bloom on both sides and remained 
a picture of beauty for over a fortnight. The 
photograph was taken by an amateur, Miss 
Devonshire, Broomclifle, Totteridgc-lane, 
Whetstone. E. J. Mij.es. 


SEASONABLE NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

In spite of the excessive heat, the Roses are 
still a mass of colour. This refers more par¬ 
ticularly to the Teas and their hybrids, as the 
majority of the Hybrid Perpetuals are over. 
True, we have a few among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals that are almost as continuous ns any, 
among them being Victor Hugo, Fisher 
Holmes, Hugh Dickson, and Frau Karl 
Druschki ; but very few others can be com¬ 
pared to the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Chinas, 
while I am not aware of a single variety of 
the dwarf Polyarithas that are not in flower 
throughout the entire season. What has im¬ 
pressed me very much among the Roses so far 
during the present season is the way 60 many 
of the orange, yellow, apricot, and soft car- 
mine-nink-flowered Roses have retained the 
clearness of their various colours. Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Le Progres, Mine. Ravary, 
Theresa Bevan, Lyon Rose, and, in fact, all 
varieties of somewhat similar shadings, liavo 
kept very clear and pleasing. In the mass, 
the plants are beautiful, although it 
will often be found difficult to cut a single 
bloom possessing the jwints demanded by the 
exhibitor. Fortunately, we are fast losing 
that rage for Roses approaching the 60 called 
perfect flower. The beautiful colours are 
more sought after than before, and doubtless 
much of this is because, a couple of decades 
ago, we did not possess many varieties with 
the chaste shadings and blendings of to-day. 

We continue to bud, and shall do 60 until 
the end of the present month. Budding— 
more csjjccially among the dwarfs—has been 
very trying during the hot weather, nor is so 
drying an atmosphere any help towards the 
success of the operation. It lias been neces¬ 
sary to water freely and continuously in order 
to keep the sap active. There is not much 
difficulty in getting the base of dwarf stocks 
in a condition to allow the bark to lift easily. 
Ample supplies of water for a few days secure 
the desired result. It is not wise to attempt 
lifting the bark if force is required. Far 
better wait a while, and continue to water. I 
have found it a "ood plan, when the bark is 
more than usually obstinate, to cut some of 
the 6hoot« of the stock back a little, when, 
with continued watering (and often without) 
new growth soon commences, and this natu¬ 
rally makes the bark more amenable. Care 
must be taken during this weather that the 
Rose bud itself does not dry up between the 
time of taking it from the shoot and its in¬ 
sertion. It is more than ever necessary to do 
the work expeditiously and without bruising. 
Buds that were put in early are show ing more 
activity than usual, and it will be well to look 
jver them closely to release tics where con¬ 
striction is threatened. This is sometimes 
lone too early, the consequence being that 
the cut opens, and a somewhat clumsy union 
results. I would pinch out the tips of newly- 
darted buds after they have reached a length 
jf from 3 inches to 9 inches, according to the 
growth of the variety, believing that this con¬ 
duces to a stouter base, with more complete 
union of Rose and 6tock. It also lessens the 
risk of breakage from wind. Whore the bud 
is firmly fixed, the shoulders of standards, 
And also some of the top from dwarf stocks, 
nay be curtailed if in the way. Do not do 
this in too drastic a manner, or it may kill 
the hud by checking all nourishment for a 
time. If not greatly in the way, I prefer to 
leave the grow th of the stock untouched. 

The absence of mildew is very remarkable, 
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the more so when we consider how change¬ 
able the weather has. been. We are now 
having much colder mornings just before sun¬ 
rise—in fact, this morning (August 3rd) it was 
quite chilly here—mid-Sussex. Two more 
reasons for the comparative scarcity of mil¬ 
dew would seem to be the much-grown 
Hybrid Teas, which are by no means 60 prone 
to this disease as the older classes ; also the 
fact that cheap and effective washes are now 
used before the disease gets established. 
One cannot well remove the stale flowers 
from Roses too soon after their beauty is 
past. The amount of energy devoted by the 
plant to the development of seed-pods, and 
the consequent check to further growth, are 
astonishing. If these are removed, the 
plant naturally tries to reproduce itself, and, 
although a very large number of our present- 
day Roses do not produce heps, the stale 
blooms check the production of more flowers. 
The popular semi-double Roses and those 
only a little more double are apt to carry 
fruits to a much greater extent than the 
very double ones. 1\ U. 

EAST YORKSHIRE ROSE NOTES. 

For the first fortnight of July the garden 
boasted a display of Roses such as has seldom 
been equalled, but the weeks of drought have 
passed like a scorching flame over the beds, 
and not only expanded blossoms, but in many 
cases young shoots and buds, literally 
crumble to ashes in one’s hand. Some trees 
newly planted in the autumn are, perhaps, 
making the bravest show to-day, and the fol¬ 
lowing notes on the character of the different 
varieties may prove both interesting and in¬ 
structive : — 

Among the new importations, Etoile de 
France (Hybrid Tea) is standing the drought 
well, has made good growth, and is full of 
buds. The colour is a rich red, but inclined 
to turn blue in the sun ; sweet-scented. The 
Lyon Rose (Hybrid Tea) is of a beautiful 
colour—shell-pink, shading at the base of the 
petals into a clear yellow. It is of a rather 
debcate appearance, and apt to hang its 
L/'.d. Richmond (Hybrid Tea) is very bright 
light crimson, keeping its colour well. The 
flowers are rather small. The foliage is 
clean, and the trees full of buds. Among 
the older favourites, Mrs. • John Laing 
(Hybrid Perpetual) is always very sturdy ana 
up-standing. Frau Karl Drusehki (Hybrid 
Perpetual) is the best of the white Roses, but 
is badly affected by the drought, blossoms 
and buds alike being browned and scorched. 
Of Zepherin Drouhin (Bourbon), the bright 
pink flowers show all their accustomed silvery 
brilliance, but they are less abundant now 
than in other and wetter years. The plants 
are very clean and healthy. Of Hon. Edith 
Gifford (Tea), the fine first, bloom, of a fort¬ 
night ago is over, and the remaining bloe- 
soms have a pinched appearance. Some 
hushes are showing a good promise of buds. 
This Rose, when fully expanded, is almost 
white on the outer petals, shading to salmon- 
rose in the centre. R. B. 


ROOT-RUN FOR CLIMBING ROSES. 

A good deal of trouble is sometimes taken in 
preparing the ground for Roses that are in¬ 
tended for covering walls or buildings. Much 
of this, I think, is quite unnecessary. I 
have come to this conclusion because, in my 
long experience, I have found that the plants 
have in nearly all cases grown more vigorously 
after the roots have got a long way from the 
area prepared for them. The rambling charac¬ 
ter of the roots of this class of Roses is so 
great that no one is surprised to find them 
far away from their original home. I have 
invariably found that when the Roses had 
only a narrow border of soil to start with, 
and a gravel walk, or wide stretch of gravel, 
or paved yard beyond that, they grew and 
flourished as well, if not better, than when 
a wider border of good soil was made for 
them. I have 6een so many Roses, especially 
the Banksians, reaching to a height of 
30 feet or 40 feet, with only a gravel walk 
over their roots, that I am satisfied it is a 
mistake to provide wide borders for them. 
The secret of this is, I think, very plain. A 
gravel or paved surface is warmer than a bor- 
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der, and this extra warmth appears to more 
than compensate the Roses for the absence 
of good soil; at any rate, Roses with their 
roots under a warm surface invariably thrive 
luxuriantly. We can all understand how 
much warmth must be absorbed by a gravel 
or paved surface during the summer months, 
and, knowing this, we can to a certain extent 
realise how the roots of Roses would appre¬ 
ciate it. What is more difficult to under¬ 
stand is that the increase of the warmth 
should be equivalent to a shorter supply of 
root moisture, which must necessarily be the 
case in many instances when the surface is 
paved with stones or bricks. Many readers 
will be able to call to mind instances of Roses 
growing in the way I have described, and, 
unless I am altogether wrong in my conclu¬ 
sions, they will be able to support my testi¬ 
mony. 

Roses are not the only subjects which are 
benefited by being grown under such con¬ 
ditions. Figs are both fruitful and vigorous 
when so treated—much more fruitful, in fact, 
than when the roots are not so much re¬ 
stricted. Vines in the open air often have 
their roots beneath walks and pavements, and 
in point of growth are none the worse for it. 

[We can call to mind two specimens of 
Gloire de Dijon Rose in the north of Scotland 
growing in the manner referred to above. 
These plants were trained one on each side of 
a door through the wall. There was con¬ 
stant traffic through this door, and the roots 
of the Roses were running under the gravel 
path. We have never seen Gloire de Dijon 
flower so freely as in this position, the blooms 
being large, of fine substance, and richly 
coloured. A plant of Triomphe de Rennes 

rown in almost the same way was also free- 

owering and the growth vigorous.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Boses for trellla.— Could you give me the name 
of ten Roses to plant along a trellis 6 feet high 
facing south? I have at present Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, and Crimson Rambler. The two former 
I consider excellent for the purpose, as they can be 
trained to form a good screen, but the last is, to my 
mind, useless, as it sends up strong shoots from the 
root and no side shoots. 1 propose taking out all 
the Crimson Ramblers and using them as pillar 
Roses on larch poles 10 feet high. Do you consider 
this is a good way?—W m. AcwoRTH. 

[Ten good and suitable Roses for the pur¬ 
pose named are as follows : Mme. Alfred Car- 
riere, flesh, changing to white ; The Wall¬ 
flower, rosy-carmine ; Lyon Rambler, cherry- 
red ; Debutante, soft pink; Tausendschon, 
soft pink and carmine-rose; Elisa Robichon, 
salmon-buff; White Dorothy Perkins, white ; 
Rene Andre, a mixture of yellow, orange, and 
pink; Alberic Barbier, creamy-white ; Mrs. 
F. W. Flight, bright pink. The Crimson 
Ramblers may be employed in the way you 
suggest, as you do not approve of their being 
on the trellis, but they should succeed well in 
the last-named instance, and the strong 
shoots alluded to should be wreathed with 
flowers throughout their length, trained in 
such a position. Mme. Alfred Carriers you 
will find a very free grower. The growths 
should be thinned out after it has ceased 
flowering, dispensing with the oldest and 
weakest of the wood, and retaining as many 
of the long, whip-like growths ns there may 
be room for. These latter should be merely 
tipped at pruning-time. Grown on these 
lines, this Rose then blooms freely. We 
omitted naming Lady Gay, on account of its 
similarity to Dorothy Perkins, although the 
flowers are larger. Mrs. F. W. Flight is a 
strong grower, and yields very large trusses 
of flowers in the greatest profusion.] 

Rose Caroline Testout.— Talking to some 
Rose growers a week or two ago about the 
effect of the drought on Roses, I asked the 
question as to what Rose had proved the 
most enduring, and bloomed the best under 
the exceptional strain they had been put to. 
I was not surprised to find that Caroline Tes¬ 
tout had stood as well—if not better—than 
most sorts. Like the majority, its blossoms 
have been short-lived, small buds of one day 
being full-blown flowers by the following, vet 
notwithstanding this the blooms had stood 
the heat fairly well, and proved that, for an 
all round variety, Caroline Testout is hard to 


beat. We all know its silvery-pink blos¬ 
soms ; we value the early flowers, but we 
know, too, that often quite late in October 
we are able to gather some of our best 
blooms, that, with cooler nights and slower 
development, reveal their richest colour. I 
wonder if those who make much of Roses on 
walls give a place to the climbing variety of 
Caroline Testout? It may be depended upon 
to bloom well, but it is best served when it 
can be given a space where for some part of 
the day it may enjoy shade. As a town and 
suburban garden Rose, I am of opinion that 
this good old sort has few equals.— Towns¬ 
man. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carbollo acid, using.— Borne little time ago I 
noticed you recommended one in eighty carbolic acid 
m a weed killer. 1 tried it, but did nut hud it parti¬ 
cularly efflcaciouH. In Gardening Illustrated, 
August 5th, page 466, I see you recommend weak 
carbolic to water the soil with to destroy the maggots 
of the Cabbage-root-lly before planting out Antir¬ 
rhinums. May I ask what the strength of the weak 
carbolic should be, and alo how long a time should 
be allowed between watering with the carbolic solu¬ 
tion and planting seedlings?—J. M. Chesney. 

[Some success has attended efforts to check 
the ravages of the Cabbage-root-maggot in 
America by watering along the rows of plants 
(taking care not to touch them) with an emul¬ 
sion of carbolic acid, made by dissolving 1 lb. 
hard soap in 1 gallon of boiling water, to 
which is added 1 pint of crude carbolic acid, 
the whole being enurned with a syringe until 
thoroughly emulsified. This is diluted with 
about twenty times its bulk of water. At this 
strength it i a not likely to do much harm to 
plants put into the soil. To use as a weed¬ 
killer, dissolve carbolic acid 1 oz. to the gal¬ 
lon of water, but there are more efficient 
weed killers on the market, especially in the 
arsenical compounds.] 

Blotches on Oak-leaves.-Can you tell me what 
causes the blotches which disfigure these Oak-leaves? 
Some of the finest Oaks around Guildford are dis¬ 
figured by russet blotches. Some trees are so covered 
as to look as brown as in October, others close to 
them are quite free of the disfigurement. Can the 
tar-covering of the roade near to them aflect the 
leaves? If this w»re so, it is probable that all, not 
only eonie, trees would be affected.—A. M. L. 

[The Oak-leaves are attacked by several 
insects, including a scale insect, a leaf-mining 
caterpillar of one of the minute moths, and a 
gall-making “wasp.” The sum of these at¬ 
tacks has caused the leaf to suffer from lack 
of sufficient water, and so to become brown 
in patches, and especially at the leaf-edge. 
There is no connection whatever between Uie 
tarring of the roads and the falling of the 
Oak and other leaves, and though the Oak 
must suffer to some extent from these nume¬ 
rous attacks, yet its powers of recuperation 
are such that no fear need be entertained for 
its ultimate well-being. The galls on the 
leaves are particularly numerous this year, 
and are exciting a considerable amount of 
interest, on account of the fact that they are 
ripening early, and are falling in showers 
almost. They are due to the presence of 
a small grub hatched from an egg laid earlier 
in the year (about May).] 

Grubs In Carrots (A Regular Reader ).— 
Your Carrots are attacked by the grubs of 
the Carrot-fly (Psila rosce), a small black fly 
about a quarter of an inch long, and meas¬ 
uring about half an inch across the wings. 
It appears in the spring, and lays its eggs 
in the Carrots just below the surface of the 
ground. There are two or three broods of 
this insect during the summer. If the fl : es 
are noticed on or about the Carrots, the 
latter should be sprayed with paraffin emul¬ 
sion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder-ashes, 
or sawdust should be soaked in paraffin oil, 
and strewn between the drills with a view to 
keeping the flies away. Everything possib'o 
should be done to prevent the soil round the 
roots from being disturbed, so that the lees 
Carrots have to be thinned the better. The 
presence of the grubs is usually shown by 
the foliage changing colour prematurely. 
When this is noticed, the roots should be 
examined, and those which are found to be 
attacked should be carefully removed, so as 
not to break them or leave any of the grubs 
in the $oiL 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE AZURE SAGE 
(Perovskia atripucifolia). 

This Himalayan plant is the queen of the 
flower garden all this month of August. It 
is about 6 feet high, forms a large, spreading 
bu6h, and is a cloud of lovely azure. It is 
the moat charming and distinct of all plants 
of recent introduction. It has the charm o? 
the prettiest Lavender, but much larger and 
more effective.—W. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Seed having versus tidy borders. -It 
seems a little difficult to combine saving 
seeds from one’s own plants and the pre¬ 
servation of tidiness in the borders, and I 
am experiencing this at the present time. 
Reading some old numbers of a gardening 
journal, published seme years ago, I came 
upon some notes by a then famous plant- 


fore, I am in a strait between two opinions, 
as I should like to save a lot of 6eeds, not 
necessarily to raise self-sown plants, but to 
give me an opportunity of increasing my 
stock. The only remedy for my difficulty 
would appear to be to reserve a place for 
flowers from which I mean to save seed, but 
this is not one I am prepared to face, so 
that I fear that I must limit my seed-bearers 
and so reduce the untidiness as fur as I 
can. 

The pleasures of rain after drought. 
—It is rather amusing to hear the different 
expressions regarding the weather. Thus, I 
heard some young people the other day be¬ 
wailing that the rain had come and that 
the weather had apparently broken ; while, 
on the other hand, I was in the seventh 
heaven of delight because it was raining and 
my plants were looking fresh after having 
for a long time been drooping their leaves. 
Before the rain Grass would not grow, seed¬ 
lings were at a standstill or going back, 
flowers would not open, transplanting was 
impossible, or, at least, risky, without a 


Colchicums, and the like, and I am pleased 
now that 1 did so. They lifted in excellent; 
condition, clean and dry"; and Tulips, which 
I agree with experts in thinking are best 
rested for a little, were raised in superb 
condition. I think that some bulbs are 
rather smaller than usual, owing probably 
to premature ripening. Thus Croeus.cs with 
me have made smaller corms, and I have 
been wondering if they will flower as well 
in spring. 

Shade for Primroses.—I have been 
seeing the value of shade for Primroses, 
through studying the difference between the 
Primroses and Polyanthuses in sun and 
those in shade. I am amazed at the con¬ 
trast between the two. For example, I have 
a row of Primroses and Polyanthuses at 
the foot of a shaded wall garden. These 
have retained their leaves all summer, and 
look as fresh, as vigorous, and as healthy as 
| they ever did in spring. I have others in 
different parts of the garden, and those 
I which were in sun and could not be watered 
have lost many of their leaves—some have 



A group of the azure Sage (Perovnkia atriplic{/olla). 


grower—now dead, I believe—in which he 
said that many of his new varieties came 
from self-sown seeds allowed to germinate 
where they fell, and that he did not clean 
up his borders regularly, so as to allow these 
seedlings to come up and get strong enough 
to transplant to a trial ground. Like many 
more, I daresay, I am anxious to raise some 
new varieties of my favourite flowers, and 
so I have left my Delphiniums and Aquile- 
gias to seed and sow themselves. 1 am, 
consequently, asking myself the question if 
the gamo is worth the candle. There is 
nothing specially pleasing about a number 
of Delphiniums sending up gaunt spikes of 
seed-pods, nor have I any great pleasure in 
the withered-looking Columbines wnich have 
gone to seed. So I am seriously consider¬ 
ing whether the practice of the gardener 
referred to should be considered good. Like 
myself, he was an amateur, but there are 
amateurs and amateurs, and while he evid¬ 
ently knew n great deal, I know much lei-e 
than I should like to do. It appears to me, 
however, that we cannot have the two things 
—tidy borders and plants in seed. There- 
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great deal of trouble. In fact, the garden 
was not its usual at all, and one was be¬ 
ginning to think that 1911 was going to 
finish badly. But the rain has made a vast 
difference, and now I am as hopeful as I 
was despondent, and it is a pleasure to go 
among one’s flowers again and to see them 
revived and thriving. True, many of them 
are dwarfed, but one can do many things 
among them, and the signs of autumn bloom 
are very hopeful. It is a joy to walk ninoirn 
them and to etudy their freshness and 
1 revived beauty. Truly, rain after drought 
I is more than ever welcome to those of us 
, who love our plants and take pleasure in 
their flourishing. 

Bulb-transplanting. — Work which I 
find can be done very well in a dry time 
such as wo have had is the lifting and re¬ 
planting of bulbs, which should not be left 
too long out of the soil. The want of rain 
had prevented many of them from sending 
out fresh roots, and some were quite at rest 
even after the time when we thought they 
| might have started to grow. I took the 
opportunity of moving Snowdrops. Crocuses, 


lost them all. Those at the base of the wall 
hardly ever get a peep of sunshine. In 
consequence of this experience, I am medi¬ 
tating a general removal of my Primroses to 
places made for them where they will be 
practically alwav's in the shade. I know that 
I may be told that this has been an excep¬ 
tional vear. This is true, so far, but we 
might have another of the same. My ex¬ 
perience this season has also led me to visit 
some of the haunts of the wild Primrose, 
and I find that the finest plants are those 
in deep shade and not very far from water. 
My wall garden takes the form of a retain¬ 
ing wall, and all the moisture seems to make 
its way to my Primroses, which are doing 
so well. 

Senecio Clivorum. —I see that this 
gigantic Groundsel is said to like moisture. 
V’ery likely this is the ease, but my plant 
came to me when I had only one place for 
it, and this was not a moist one—in fact, it 
was rather dry. Yet it has done pretty well, 
and is flowering freely. Probably it might 
have been taller and more vigorous if it had 
been in a place where it received more 
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moisture, but I am mentioning its behaviour 
now by way of encouragement to those who 
may not have any moist place for Senccio 
Clivorum, but who would like to have it 
for the sake of its large leaves and its heads 
of showy orange flowers. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. . 


DIVIDING AND REPLANTING BULBS 
WHEN IN GROWTH. 

Much is written regarding the planting of 
bulbs when received from the dealer, when 
there are no roots visible on the bulb:i or 
corms, as the case may be. Seldom, how¬ 
ever, is the question of dividing and re¬ 
planting bulbs at other seasons discussed 
from a practical point of view. 

The practice of dividing and replanting 
bulbs when at rest is a sound one, out cir¬ 
cumstances frequently render it either neces¬ 
sary or advisable to perform this work an¬ 
other times—<.<*., when the bulbs are in 
growth, and even while they are in flower. 
With reasonable care this may bo performed 
with little, if any, detriment to the plant, 
and in some cases a year is practically 
gained. It is, of course, desirable that the 
grower should, if possible, lift his clumps 
as soon as the leaves have become yellow. 
At that time less disturbance is caused than 
at any other period in the career of the 
bull), but this is not always possible, and. 
j>orforce, we *iay have to perform this work 
later in the year, when fresh roots are being 
emitted, or even when the plant is in full 
grow th or in full bloom. Take, for example, 
clumps of some bulb, such as a Crocus or 
a Daffodil. The time for lifting has passed, 
and the bulbs are undivided, either bceaure 
of lack of time, because the place in which 
they were has not been marked, or on ac¬ 
count of the soil being covered with some 
carpeter it is undesirable to disturb. It is 
now, say, late autumn, and it is necessary 
or advantageous to lift and replant now. 
Let us suppose it is a clump of Crocuses, 
and that, when we begin to lift them, we find 
that the corms form practically a compact 
mass, connected and intermingled with the 
many roots which have been emitted. This 
clump should, as far as possible, be lifted 
whole, and then the corms, or bulbs, ought 
to be carefully separated, dealing as gently 
with the tender rootlets as possible. It iB 
impracticable to save tho whole of the.se, 
and many will be destroyed in the process 
of breaking up the clump, which should be 
done carefully by hand. When ihorouglily 
separated, the email corms not likely to 
flower may bo set aside for planting in 
some place where their non-flowering during 
the first season is of no importance. The 
place for the others should be ready, if 
possible, ns it is advisable that the conns 
now in growth should be replanted as soon 
as possible, and, pending this, they must be 
covered from sun and drying winds by a 
piece of sacking or some other material 
which will servo the same purpose. The 
hole for the bulbs should be of ample size, 
and of the proper depth—say, in the case 
of a Crocus, at a depth which will admit of 
the crown being at least 2 inches under the 
surface of the soil. The corms should then 
l>e placed in this, not cramming them 
together, but placing them so that the roots 
can be nicely spread out. Some fine soil 
should then be worked gradually among the 
roots, and I have found it advisable to wa.or 
this gently in, ami then to fill in a little 
more earth of tho same kind, again gently 
watering to settle the compost almut the 
roots. The remaining ]>ortion of the hole 
should then be filled up, and watered ngnin, 
although this is not necessary should the 
weather be wet. In the event of dry 

weather setting in after the corms have been 
replanted, occasional watering should be re¬ 
sorted to until there is a prospect of the 
roots having taken hold of the earth, which 
will only bo a question of a week or so if 
tho watering at first lias been scon to 
properly. 

When bulbs have sent up growth above 
the soil the same method is followed, but 
more care is necessary both in lifting and 
replanting, in order that the tender growths 
may be uninj ured. The soil should be 
gently pressed about the surface where the 


[ growths come through, so as to settle it well 
! about the “necks” of the plants, and thus 
prevent the existence of any holes through 
which the slugs and other pests might gain 
admittance to the bulbs themselves. Bulbs 
when in flower may be dealt w ith in a similar 
manner, and with proper care the losses 
will be reduced to a minimum—in fact, 
there need be practically no losses under 
reasonable circumstances. That this is the 
case may he gathered from the fact that I 
have received, in little cloth bags, per 
sample post, bulbs of Crocuses collected on 
the Bitnvnian Olympus, gathered when in 
bloom and posted in a few days after being 
collected. These, although received in very 
bad condition, yielded a largo proportion of 
good, sound bulbs another season. In the 
case of those lifted from one’s own or a 
friend’s garden and replanted within a few 
days, the roots being preserved from dry¬ 
ing, there need be no fear that they w 11 
not settle down into their new quarters with 
the smallest possible difficulty. Failure will 
be the result of carelessness or of some re¬ 
mote contingency which cannot be guarded 
against. In normal conditions the lifting 
and replanting of bulbs when in growth are 
a perfectly safe and frequently necessary 
practice. S. ARNOTT. 


SWEET PEAS IN TUBS AND TOTS. 
Not the least interesting feature about the 
cultivation of Sweet Peas is that they may 
be grown very satisfactorily in large pots 
and tubs ; and the past summer, w ith it« 
abnormal heat and drought, has proved that 
under conditions so adverse to them one 
may have a deal of pleasure from them. 
In April I planted a number of Sweet Peas 
in lard buckets, first of all boring holes in the 
bottoms to ensure ample drainage. A com¬ 
post was made up of good fibrous loam and 
sand with rotted stable-manure. Tho plants 
were raised from seed sown in tho autumn, 
about five plants being used to each tub. 
One variety, as far as possible, was kept in 
each tub, and, notwithstanding the terribly 
hot weather during June and July, they 
grew almost as tall as the same varieties 
planted in rows. Particularly was this ob 
served in the case of Etta Dyke, Queen 
Alexandra, John Ingman, Helen Lewis, and 
Helen Pierce. There is one advantage at 
least in grow'ing Sweet Peas in pots, and it j 
is this: It enables them to be moved to a j 
shady quarter away from the scorching rays 
of the sun, which bleach and burn the best 
of blossoms. 

There are many people who view the 
cultivation of Sweet Peas in pots with little 
favour, assuming that the blossoms pro¬ 
duced from pot grown plants arc of very 
inferior quality. I have not found this to : 
be the case, as some of my plants bloom 
just as freely and the quality of tho flowers 
compared very favourably with that of those 
produced on plants in tho open air, a good 
many of them throwing up plenty of fours. 
In congested neighbourhoods, where the soil 
in the garden cannot bo described • as 
“ideal,” the culture of Sweet Peas in tubs 
and pots should he more extensively tried 
than it is at present. The truth is, how¬ 
ever, that many people who attempt to cul¬ 
tivate them in this way seem to tnink that 
any plants are good enough for this pur¬ 
pose. and not infrequently one finds that 
plants discarded as not being quite good 
enough for planting in the open ground will 
do for pots or tube, hence it is that poorer 
results often follow. Many of niv plants 
were over 7 feet high. In'the spring thev 
were kept in cold frames, and when planted 
out were stiff and strong, each being grown 
in pots, so that at the time of their removal 
the roots were not disturbed. During the 
summer they were fed with liquid-manure 
and occasionally a little fertiliser, and at 
the time of writing these notes (August 4th) 
they are full of bloom, and have been so for 
weeks past. I notice that some Sweet Pea 
societies are making a special feature of 
plants grown in tubs and pots, and I do not 
doubt that another year we shall see more 
encouragement given in this direction. As 
all know, the colours of ft wee t- Peas are so 
very eharining, and the quantity of blossoms 
thrown out by a single plant in a season is 
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out of all proportion to the production of 
any other annual whose flowers are suitable 
for cutting, that all who are limited uo 
garden ground should endeavour to make aa 
much as possible of them grown in the 
manner indicated. They are very effective 
when seen standing about a lawn, on garden 
paths, around doorways, and many corners 
of the garden where something bright is 
required. Give Sweet Peas a good compost, 
feed, and water, and shade tnera as occa¬ 
sion requires, and no one will regret their 
culture even where the roots are limited 03 
to space, as in the case of pots and tubs. 

Derby. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting German Irises (S. L .).—Very 
often the,se Irises are planted during March 
and April, in common with many things, just 
as the growth of the season begins. Yet no 
one planting the usual-sized plants of the 
nurseryman could reasonably expect flowers 
in the May and June follow ing the operation, 
even though large rhizomes were planted. 
Others, again, plant in autumn, and all such 
have to wait till March before many new 
roots are formed. But while I would not 
hesitate for convenience sake to plant these 
things at any time between March and Sep¬ 
tember, both inclusive, I have the best rea¬ 
sons for believing that outside that period 
the plants are best left alone, and especially 
so those forms that apparently are widely 
removed from the germanica type. Many of 
these, particularly such as Victoria and 
others of its class,' are more delicate in their 
rooting and constitution, and, being among 
the most beautiful, are worth greater con¬ 
sideration and care. For all such there is no 
better time for planting in the whole year 
than the moment their flowering' is com¬ 
pleted, and, if done at this time, and having 
the advantage of a season’s growth before 
them, good plants will result and flowering 
will be ensured another year. This may be 
new' to many, but the fact remains, and it has 
long been known to specialists among these 
plants, and is well worthy of imitation 
among gardeners generally. In the work 
itself there is little need for instruction, 
though it must be stated that the rhizomes 
or creeping root-stock of these plants should 
never be placed below the surface move than 
half an inch, just to hold them in position. 
It is their nature to lift themselves out of the 
earth, and send their roots deeply into it. 
Plant firmly, give a thorough watering at 
the moment, if possible, and a liglit muleli 
to retain the moisture will be all that is 
required. 

The sweet-scented Tobaoco.— One of the 

bevst of garden flowers now is the white, 
sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis). It 
lasts in full beauty until the large, ivory- 
white, fragrant flowers get cut off by frosts, 
and many gatherings may be made for the 
house without interfering with the beauty of 
the display. The leafage is broad and robust, 
and for gardens, large or small, nothing is 
more appropriate when well grouped than 
this form of Tobacco. When the sun is very 
hot the flowers close up, but expand fully to¬ 
wards evening, like the Evening Primrose in 
this respect. It is so readily raised from 
seeds sown in gentle heat in early spring that 
almost everyone may have it, and I have some 
self-sown seedlings in bloom, the plants being 
very robust-far more so than I anticipated. 
When first put out slugs are very partial 
to the leaves, and should be kept away. One 
seldom sees this fine plant well grouped, but 
in the evening nothing is more delightful than 
a mass of it, the flowers standing out con¬ 
spicuously in the tw ilight, and exhaling a wel¬ 
come perfume.— Amateur. 

Lllium chalcedonicum.- In the notes by 
“ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” page 468, 
reference is made to this Lily often proving 
troublesome to establish. Such is not my 
experience, yet at the same time. I find that 
it takes a season or two, or even more, to 
quite get over the check of removal. This 
feature belongs, not to ff. chalcedonicum 
alone, but, generally speaking, to all Lilies 
that produce few (if any) stem roots, and de¬ 
pend for their nourishment upon the stout, 
thong-like roots at the base of the bulb. 
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Another good illustration of this is the Cau¬ 
casian Lily (Lilium Szovitzianum), which will 
often, the first season after planting, scarcely 
appear above ground, yet the basal roots are 
busy building up the bulb, which will in time 
push up its noble flower-spike. Both these 
Lilies prefer a good, loamy soil. The beauty 
of L. chalcedonicum when once established 
may often be seen in cottage gardens in rural 
districts, where the bulbs have been allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a very long time. 
One drawback to this beautiful Lily is the 
heavy, unpleasant scent of the flowers, a fea¬ 
ture common to many other members of the 
Martagon group, to which it belongs. Some, 
however, have this character even more pro¬ 
nounced, especially the yellow Martagon 
(Lilium pyrenaicum), which is one of the 
most disagreeably scented of all Lilies. One 
point I have noticed with regard to Lilium 
chalcedonicum is, that owing 
to the thick, wax-like nature 
of the petals, the individual ■■■—■ 

blooms remain fresh and I ^ 

bright for a longer period than I JjA 

in most Lilies.—X. 

Alstroemeria aurantiaca. 

—The Alstroemerias are much 

neglected plants. Although 

some are of doubtful hardi- Lflj | Wto 

ness, such is not the case with 

the above-named kind, which 

is one of the freest and most 

beautiful of hardy plants. In 

order to succeed with this and 

all the other species, the site 

should be thoroughly prepared 

by deep digging, adding fresh 

soil if necessary. Plant the 

roots deeply, and let them 


ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 


plants during the flowering period is very 
marked. Empress (cherry-red) and Itoae 
Maiden are two lovely new varieties, the 
latter rich salmon, shaded rose.—B ournb 
Valb. 

Carnations from outtings versus layers. 

—Many people are under the impression that 
border Carnations can only be increased by 
layers. This is a fallacy. I admit stronger 


Tne rock garden at Wisley. A para¬ 
graph appears in the issue of August 9ih 
oil the new rock garden at Wisley, which I 
consider hardly fair, inasmuch ns it cavils 
at the height being some 50 feet, when, ns 
a matter of fact, that was the natural forma¬ 
tion of the ground on which it had to be 
made. I have watched the making of it 
with interest. I have a rock garden of 
greater extent and on an equally steep slope, 
made in Norfolk sandstone, all of which had 
to be imported, and it has been eminently 
satisfactory, and it has now been in existence 
five years. The aspect, as at Wisley, is 
sunny and dry, but such a thing ns a slug 
(the pest of 'most rock gardens) is never 
known.—Bos mere. 

—— A correspondent, a grower of rock and 
hardy plants on an ample scale, writes:—“I 
agree with every word that was written about 
the Wivslev rock garden in Gardenino 
of August' 12th, page 487. It does seem 
such a pity to waste a large sum of 
money, when a good effect can be obtained 
for half the amount. Why bring in these 
wretched professionals, who have not an ar¬ 
tistic idea in their composition, and only per¬ 
petuate the stereotyped and false idea of a 
rock garden, of which we are all so tired?” 

OripirhBl from 
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very firm, the base of the cutting resting on 
the soil. These were put into a close frame 
for a time, and wintered in a cold-frame. 
Here they caLlused during winter, rooting in 
spring. About the middle of April these 
were planted out. Out of eight cuttings in 
each pot, I had seven well-rooted ones, many 
of them strong enough to give a spike of 
bloom. The flower-spikes can be removed 
early, if not wanted. By so doing, vigorous 
plants are obtained for the following season. 
Should there be only the flower-spike and 
no growth, the best way is to allow this to 
extend, pinching out the bloom, allowing the 
stem and leaves to remain to promote root- 
growth and assist the plant to make growths 
at the base.— West Surrey. 


Saxifraga llngulata Alberti.-I am f 

you a rare and beautiful form of this. It is t 
with tall white plumes of flowers in summer, 
what after the manner of 8. Cotyledon -it. 1 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 
Considering the various ways in which 
aweet-scented Pelargoniums can be used, the 
wonder is that they are not more grown. 
"Whether for mixing with cut blooms in 

g lasses when cut, or associated with such 
owcring plants as Carnations or bulbs 
grown for winter decoration, or during the 
summer months as bedding plants for toning 
down some of the gaudy colours so prevalent 
in flower gardens, or for wreathe or button¬ 
holes, what so useful or appropriate? There 
is also such a variety of shades and diversity 
of form in their foliage thnt the most critical 
will find among them something to please. 
The scent of the foliage, too, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of some of the quercifolium 
forms, is very agreeable, and in the case of 
many of them most enjoyable and refreshing. 
True, they have not such gaudy flowers as 
the Zonal Pelargoniums, but, considering 
that they are of most use as fine-foliagea 
plants, this is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as the colour of the flowers is not 
sufficiently prominent to clash with that of 
those they may be mixed with. Each variety 
has a beauty of its own, and when a good 
collection is seen in flower at the same time, 
it is most interesting. Regarding their 
Cultivation, no great amount of skill is 
needed. Some of the varieties are rather 
difficult to increase, but the generality of 
them are easily struck from cuttings ; in fact, 
the strong-growing varieties can be increased 
if treated in the same way as Pelargonium 
cuttings when taken off in the autumn. For 
the variegated varieties and some of the finer 
sorts a little extra trouble is needed. The 
cuttings should be inserted in small pots 
filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Any corner in a cool, airy but not 
draughty, pit will suit the cuttings until they 
have rooted. Shade from bright sunshine 
at first, and give an occasional sprinkling 
overhead, but on no account allow the soil 
to become soddened. After the cuttings are 
rooted, the usual shifting on is necessary, 
using the same kind of compost as that in 
which the cuttings were inserted, only 
coarser. If the plants are required for win 
ter work, they can be grown out-cf-doors 
during the summer. Take care that the 
plants are not allowed to suffer from want of 
water, or that they become root-bound. Pinch 
them or allow them to grow according as tall 
or bushy plants are required. By the cud of 
September or early in October they should 
be shifted into their flowering pots, which 
vary according to the growth of the varie 
ties, some of the dwarfer sorts, such as den 
ticulatum, Wardie Seedling, Lady Plymouth, 
quercifolium coccineum, radula, Little Gem, 
etc., are of most use for front rows, and 
should, therefore, be kept in smaller pots, 
while P. viscosissimum and other taller- 
growing sorts can be put into 8-inch pots or 
smaller, according to the size of the plants. 
After the plants have filled the pots with 
roots, weak manure-water will assist them. 
They should be housed by the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, and placed where they can have a good 
circulation of air, also as near the glass as 
possible. Under such conditions, and with 
ordinary attention to watering, they will 
make a sturdy growth throughout the win 
ter, and will come into flower early in spring. 
A cool, airy atmosphere (say, between 
45 degs. and 50 degs.) is indispensable if a 
healthy growth is to be maintained. After 
the plants have served their purpose during 
the winter in the greenhouse, they can be 
planted out in May in a mixed border, and 
the foliage cut for mixing with other flowers 
through the summer. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for winter blooming.-I am a regular 
reader of your paper, but am very ignorant about 
gardening, aa I have only quite recently started a 
garden in England. I should be so grateful if you 
rould advise me as to what plants I should get for 
the winter. I want to have some pot plants that 
■'an be brought into the house when there is nothing 
to cut in the garden for table decoration. I have n 
vinery unheated and a small Fern-house with heat 
ing apparatus. Should I be able to grow anything 
from seed, or would it be advisable to get small 
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pose I ought to get this month. I should be so 
grateful for any advice you cun give me.—G. E. 
Cholmondeley. 

[It is much too late to set about raising 
flowering plants for the winter, and what is 
more, in order to maintain a display of bloom 
at that season, a structure in which a light, 
buoyant atmosphere, with a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs., is very necessary. Free- 
sias and Roman Hyacinths, potted at once 
and grown in the greenhouse, will flower by 
Christmas, and Lilium Harrisi may in a 
gentle heat be had in bloom soon after. Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, and such 
things may be potted and stood out-of-doors 
till rooted, when they can be taken into a 
gentle heat. Even then very few of them 
will bloom in the depth of winter. Spiraeas, 
Lilv of the Valley, and Dielvtra spectabilis 
will flower well in spring. Such subjects as 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Heaths, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Indian Azaleas, Cinerarias, and 
similar plants may be had in bloom in winter, 
and your only course now will be to obtain 
plants of flowering strength. Such things as 
Schizanthus, Godetias, Clarkias, etc., may 
be sown now, and will flower in the spring.] 

Primula kewensis.— On reading the paragraph 
in your paper u short time ago I found that my 
gardener kept the plants in the greenhouse, where 
they grew splendidly, but showed very little flower. 

1 immediately had them removed to a sheltered 
place; the flowers improved, but not what they ought 
to be. Would you kindly tell me how to treat dur¬ 
ing the winter and spring, as the plants are very 
fine? Should they be repotted, and when?—Miss 
Brucb. 

[If the plants of Primula kewensis need 
repotting, on which point we can say nothing, 
as you do not tell us the size of the pots they 
are now in, it ehould be done at once. A 
suitable compost may be made up of two 
parts loam to one part of leaf-mould, and a 
iberal sprinkling of silver-sand. Pote from 
) inches to 6 inches in diameter are suffi¬ 
ciently large, for good flowering specimens, 
though an exceptionally strong one may be 
put into a 7-inch pot. As the pots get filled 
with roots, an occasional stimulant will be 
useful. This may be given either in the 
shape of liquid-manure or some of the many 
chemical compounds now on the market. 
About once a fortnight will be quite suffi¬ 
cient for the stimulant, which must, not be 
too strong. During winter and spring the 
plants will need to be kept in the greenhouse, 
where a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is 
maintained. They should flower throughout 
that season, and when the period of bloom¬ 
ing is past, the plants may be repotted or 
divided if necessary. In repotting, the 
greater part of the old soil should do re¬ 
moved, and the plants kept somewhat close 
and shaded afterwards, at all events, till the 
roots have taken possession of the new soil. 
In the case of divided plants this is, of 
course, even more necessary, as, in carrying 
out division, the roots will, of course, be 
greatly disturbed.] 

Bulbs from British Guiana.—I have received 
the following—Hippe-astrum solandriflo’um, Hymeno- 
callis lacera, Hymenoeallis tubiflora. Crinum lonpi- 
folitmi, Hippeastrum equestre, and Eucharis grandi- 
flora—from British Guiana. Kindly tell me how to 
treat them. -British Guiana. 

[The different bulbs enumerated in your list 
may for the present be given much the same 
treatment. They should, without delay, be 
potted in a good, lasting compost—say, two- 
thirds of yellow loam to one-third of leaf- 
mould and a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. 
The pots must be clean and effectually 
drained, and sufficiently large to allow for 
about an inch of soil between the bulb and 
the side of the pot. They should all be 
buried at such a depth that a small portion of 
the upper part of the bulb protrudes from the 
soil. When potted, they should be given 
just enough water to keep the 6oil slightly 
moist till the roots get active, and the leaves 
commence to push up, when more water must 
be given. They should be given the tempera¬ 
ture of a stove, or, at all events, of an inter¬ 
mediate house—that is to say, in winter the 
thermometer should not fall below 55 degs., 
and it may in the daytime run up to 10 degs. 
or 15 degs. higher than that. Crinum longi- 
folium, a native of South Africa, is hardy in 
many parts of this country, but if the bulbs 
have been grown under the same conditions 
as the others in British Guijma, the proba- 
sup ' bility is that they will be equally tender.] 


Begonia Corbellle de Feu.— This fibrous- 
rooted Begonia is now extensively used, both 
for the decoration of the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory or for summer bedding. There is 
a large group of it at the present time in the 
greenhouse at Kew. It forms a rather up¬ 
right, freely-branched plant, whose nume¬ 
rous shoots are plentifully furnished with 
neat, deep-green leaves. The flowers, which 
are borne in clusters, are not large, but effec¬ 
tive by reason of the bright coral-red tint. 
In the open air these flowers are of a richer 
and deeper tint than when they develop 
under glass. This variety is increased by 
cuttings of the young growing shoots, as 
readily as a Fuchsia if they are taken during 
the spring months. By no means a novelty, 
Corbeille de Feu was distributed by M. Le- 
moine, of Nancy, in the autumn of 1891, and 
was described by the raiser as a hybrid be¬ 
tween Begonia semperfloren3 and B. fuchei- 
oides mimata. A second variety of the 6»me 
parentage—namely, Abondance—was distri¬ 
buted at the same time, but I have not met 
with it now for 6ome years.—K. R. W. 

Gilla coronoplfolia.— This pretty-flowering plant, 
the subject- of a recent note in Gardening Uaus- 
trated, is of considerable value both for the cmbSt- 
lishment of the greenhouse and the suijamcr decora¬ 
tion of the outdoor garden. For this tatter purpose 
it is employed with advantage at Hampton Court, 
and at Kew a group in the greenhouse is very effec¬ 
tive. A notable feature is the distinct warm colour 
of its blossoms, in which respect there is nothing to 
exactly match it.—X. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8* 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

It will be interesting to see what the out¬ 
come of this extraordinary season will be 
when the plants come into flower, although 
at the time of writing I am not so sanguine 
as some growers as to the ultimate issue. 
The abnormal heat has been exceedingly try¬ 
ing of late, especially during this period of 
bud production, when often an excess of hot, 
dry w T eather renders many buds blind and 
checks the progress of others that looked 
promising when they were retained. In 
many localities water has been scarce and 
growers have been beset by difficulties on 
this account. It- is impossible to grow Chry¬ 
santhemums satisfactorily unless they can 
have a sufficient supply of water when they 
need it, and during the last two months it 
has been necessary to water the plants two 
or three times a day to keep the soil moiet. 
Every means should be taken to conserve 
moisture, and growers would be well advised 
to place alongside the pots, boards, slates, 
tiles, or anything that will prevent the direct 
rays of the sun falling on the pots. It is 
possible, by the use of sun screens, as some 
call them, to save considerable labour and 
at the same time maintain the soil and roots 
in a less warm condition than they might 
otherwise be were these precautions ignored. 

Feeding is all-important at this time, but 
stimulants should only be applied in the 
case of plants that have their buds properly 
set. Evil results have sometimes followed 
the application of manure water to plants 
that have had their buds only recently re¬ 
tained. A good watering should always be 
given in the late afternoon or during the 
evening in these times of abnormal heat, so 
that the plants may recuperate after the try¬ 
ing experiences of the day. 

I would also urge upon growers the impor¬ 
tance of a timely syringing of the plants, 
especially during the period of bud produc¬ 
tion, as this syringing assists very materially 
in maintaining the surroundings of the plants 
and the points of the shoots in a moistened 
condition, in which case they develop their 
buds all the more readily. Not an evening 
ehould pass without the plants being treated 
to this syringing. 

I know of successful growers who sow 
annuals that grow some 18 inches to 2 feet 
high alongside the pots. This is done with 
the object of screening the plants from the 
direct rays of the sun during spells of hot 
weather, and though it has certain disadvan¬ 
tages owing to the fact that it may harbour 
insect pests, yet, as a means of conserving 
moisture, it certainly has some value. 

Weeds in the surface soil of the pots 
should be removed at once so that the roots 
of the Chrysanthemums may be able to take 
full advantage of all the water or liquid 
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manure that may be applied. Decaying 
leaves should be removed from the plants, 
as these harbour earwigs and other insect 
pests, and as earwigs are already very trou¬ 
blesome in eating out the points of the shoots 
which have crown buds in embryo fast de¬ 
veloping, the importance of setting traps to 
catch these pests will be apparent to all. For 
this reason, place amongst the foliage par¬ 
tially-opened match-boxes, bean stalks, etc., 
or place upon the stakes inserted for the sup¬ 
port of the plants small pots in an inverted 
position with a small quantity of hay or 
paper in them, which will answer the same 

rpi ’ , , , , . . " t I "til uiamcu illiu U1KJU WIU1 nail J«UI- 

purpose. ihese traps should be inspec.od mould and good garden mould and sand I took 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LILIUMS IN WINDOW BOXES. 

Will you kindly answer the following questions:—I 
have window boxes, total length 20 feet, 10$ inches 
wide inside, 10 inches deep. 1 want to grow Lili- 
ums. Hyacinths, Crocuses, and Daffodils for sprang 
and summer. People tell me I cannot. As evarvone 
has Pelargoniums, Nasturtiums, etc., in his boxes. 
I want something different. I have in one box a ram¬ 
bling Rose which is doing well. Can I grow the aura- 
turn and longiflorum Liliums in my boxes? A num¬ 
ber of worms are in the box with the rambling Roe 
—are they likely to damage the plant and bulbs if I 
set them? If so. how can I destroy them? The 
boxes are well drained and filled with half kuf- 


every morning. Plants that are attacked 
by caterpillars should be looked through 
closely. It may not be possible to trace the 
cause of the trouble very easily, but by tap¬ 
ping the stem of the plant rather sharply the 
caterpillar may be dislodged, and if the 
grower is not successful in this he should 
take the plant out of the row and lay it on its 
side, and if the under side of the leaves be 
inspected somewhere near where their de¬ 
predations have been made it is possible to 


some Irisea up from a garden ten days ago and have 
planted them in my boxes, and am letting the green 
die away. Do you expect them to come up? Sun 
on boxes from 1 p m. to about 5 pm. or later —A 
Tiiyer. 

[There will be no difficulty in growing the 
plants named by you in your window boxes, 
but still there is one important item to be 
taken into consideration. The spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, Crocuses, Scilla sibirica, and similar 
subjects, will do well under such conditions. 


Cattleya intermedia alia. 


catch the depredators red-handed, so to 
speak. 

In the application of manure water, animal 
manures should be used alternately with 
those of some concentrated form, such as 
Ichthemic guano, Clay’s Fertiliser, and other 
manures that are well-known to most 
growers. In all cases use the patent man¬ 
ures strictly in accordance with the instruc¬ 
tions laid down by the makers. It is a great 
mistake to apply overdoses, as the tender 
surface-roots must suffer in consequence. 

It is a good plan at this time, especially 
in the case of buds that have been retained 
some little while, to tie out the growths so 
that they can take full advantage of both sun 
and air, and that the ripening—which prom¬ 
ises to be extraordinarily rapid this season— 
may be better promoted. Sunshine is all 
very well, but we can have too much of this, 
as recent events have so emphatically proved. 
The free circulation of air through the plants 
is most desirable, as this to some extent will 
minimise the baking effect of the extraor¬ 
dinary heat of the sun at this season. This is 
one of the reasons why I so frequently urge 
that plants should be stood away from trees. 
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For this-purpose they should be planted not 
later than the end of October. After flower¬ 
ing, these are, by the time the Lilies are in 
bloom, all shabby, and, of course, in this way 
the beauty is altogether lost. The more satis¬ 
factory plan, if you have conveniences for 
carrying it out, will be to pot your Lilies 
when you obtain them, and, when all the 
spring bulbs are over, clear out the boxes 
and plant the Liliums. Such subjects as the 
drooping Campanulas may be employed for 
draping the boxes when the Lilies are planted 
therein. Lilium auratum is such an erratic 
Lily that you must not be surprised if it does 
not do well in your window-boxes, but Lilium 
longiflorum is one of the most accommodating 
in this respect. Beside these can be recom¬ 
mended L. Browni, L. speciosum in variety, 
and some of the forms of L. elegans or Thun- 
bergianum, this last being a good deal 
dwarfer than the others. To destroy the 
worms, put a lump of lime into a can of water 
and allow it to dissolve. Then it must be left 
to stand till quite clear, and, when this hap¬ 
pens, water the soil with it. The worms will 
then come to the surface, when they must be 
picked up and destroyed. Water will in this 
way only hold a certain amount of lime in 


solution, so there is no danger of your using 
it too strong. There are 60 many kinds of 
Iris, and they require very diverse treatment, 
but if yours are German Iris, which we sus¬ 
pect, you must keep them watered, and not 
allow the green to die down.] 

ORCHID8. 

CATTLEYA INTERMEDIA ALBA. 
This rare Brazilian species is one of the best 
white Orchids. The habit of the plant is 
similar to that of C. Loddigesi, but the 
pseudo-bulbs, which vary from 12 inches to 
24 inches high, are rather more slender. 
Like many other albino Orchids, it has a 
rather delicate consititution unless a suit¬ 
able position and a proper temperature can be 
given it. Oftentimes, when stood with its co¬ 
generic species and hybrids down upon the 
ordinary stages, a disease appears in the 
leaves and pseudo-bulbs, but when suspended 
to the roof, the plant obtains a better circula¬ 
tion of air, and, if carefully attended to as 
regards watering, etc., it will thrive and 
bloom annually. When the plant 
has done flowering, and a number 
of young roots are seen pushing out 
from the base of the last-made bulbs, 
the plant may be repotted, but if no 
such roots appear at that time, re¬ 
potting is best deferred till the new 
growth is several inches high. Or¬ 
dinary flower pots are preferable to 
shallow Orchid-pans, as, the plant 
being a strong rooter, pushes its 
roots far down among the drainage. 
Suitable copper wire handles are 
easily atached to the pot, and they 
should vary in length according to 
the length of the pseudo-bulbs, the 
top of each plant being about a foot 
from the roof-glass. In repotting 
healthy established plants, remove 
them from the old pots with as little 
mutilation of the roots as possible. 
A good plan is to break the pot, and 
carefully take away the pieces of 
crocks by degrees. Do not disturb 
the front of the plant more than is 
necessary, but remove the useless 
and leafless back bulbs, and if two 
or three are left to support the new 
growth, these will be sufficient. 
The back bulbs may be potted in 
well-drained Sphagnum Moss, and, 
if kept well moistened, in time they 
will push new growths, when they, 
too, may be repotted, and so In¬ 
crease the stock of a rare species. 
Place the leading part of the plant 
into a suitable-sized pot, but care¬ 
fully avoid over-potting. Let each 
po-t be about two-thirds filled with 
broken crocks, over which it is cus¬ 
tomary to place a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moss to support the com¬ 
post, which should consist of equal 
parts of Osmunda and Polypodium- 
fibres, to which a little chopped 
Sphagnum may be added, according to 
the discretion of the cultivator. After 
thoroughly mixing the compost, it is 
customary to place a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moas to support the compost, 
which should consist of equal parts of Os¬ 
munda and Polypodium-fibres, to which a 
little chopped Sphagnum may be added, ac¬ 
cording to the discretion of the cultivator. 
After thoroughly mixing the compost, it is 
advisable to sift it roughly through a sieve 
to get rid of the fine soil, and if the materials 
are very dry, they should be slightly damped 
with a fine* sprayer. Pot each plant mode¬ 
rately firmly, but not so hard as to prevent 
water percolating freely through the com¬ 
post, and when potting it is advisable to 
intermix some small crocks with the soil, so 
as to increase the drainage, and to prevent 
sourness. Keep the base of the plant just 
on a level with the rim of the pot, and tie 
the longest of the pseudo-bulbs to the copper 
wire handles, so that the plant may be held 
quite firm in its place. Suspend the plant 
in a shady position in the Cattleya or inter¬ 
mediate-house, and for the first few weeks 
after potting water carefully, as much mois¬ 
ture is likely to cause the old roots to decay, 
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and until the plant becomes firmly estab¬ 
lished, it is not advisable to water the plant 
in the centre, but simply to moisten the com¬ 
post around the edge of the pot. By such 
methods the new roots will soon grow, and 
attach themselves to the sides ot the pot, 
when the amount of water may be gradually 
increased, affording it only at moderate in¬ 
tervals in preference to keeping the compost 
constantly saturated. Until the plants be¬ 
come thoroughly re-established, they should 
be shaded from strong sunshine, or some of 
the pseudo-bulbs may shrivel, and a few of 
the older leaveo may turn yellow and fall 
off. 

All such tall, thin-growing Cattleyas as the 
illustration represents are liable to attacks 
of small scale insects, which should be assi¬ 
duously sought after and destroyed. 


VEGETABLES. 


CELERY IN TRENCHES. 

“A. D.,” at page 448, mentions two essential 
points in the culture of Celery that are fre¬ 
quently overlooked—viz., deep culture and 
getting the best soil for the plants to root 
into. For home supplies (not exhibition), 
trenches 12 inches deep are not required— 
indeed, in my opinon, they add to the labour, 
and the plants in the poor bottom soil are 
frequently failures. In cottage gardens, pro¬ 
vided there is space, there is really no neces¬ 
sity for all this labour, as excellent Celery 
may be grown in other ways. In the Nor¬ 
thern counties, and Scotland especially, I 
have seen largo quantities of Celery grown 
in a quite ditlerent method from that prac¬ 
tised in the south, and with excellent results. 
The ground was always trenched deeply, well 
manured, the good soil retained at the sur¬ 
face, and the land roughly turned up, so that 
the weather sweetened and pulverised it in 
the winter. For home supplies deep trenches 
are not at all necessary, as, when the land is 
well worked, excellent results are secured 
by what may be termed ordinary culture. 

I have grown Celery for supplies from 
January till spring in deep drills. Grown 
thus, a huge plant is not obtained, but heads 
large enough for all purposes, provided there 
is sufficient room between the drills for earth¬ 
ing up. It is a very simple matter to draw 
a deep drill, using a strong hoe, provided the 
land has been well prepared m advance. 
This done, it is an easy matter to flood the 
seedlings at the start. In the north I have 
seen large quantities of excellent Celery 
grown on the flat by taking out the top spit 
some 6 feet wide, placing the soil on each 
6ide, and planting several rows. The only 
drawback is that the moulding-up required 
more care. Celery grown thus was much 
hardier, and the moulding was not done too 
early. The seeds were sown thinly in good 
land, and the seedlings lifted direct from the 
seed-bed to their permanent quarters. With 
a heavy soil to deal with, either deep drills 
in well-prepared land, or the shallow bed 
system noted above, give less trouble, and 
prepare the land for the next crop. 

W. B. H. 


SMALL EARLY CABBAGE FOR HOME 
SUPPLIES. 

For years I have advocated growing a small, 
compact, auiek-growing Cabbage for early 
home supplies, and now is the time to raise 
the plants. Huge Cabbages are not wanted 
for the home. The large, coarse Cabbage 
requires much more time to mature, and is 
not nearly so profitable. For many years I 
have grown the small, early forms. A 
variety, Wheeler’s Imperial, that even now 
it is difficult to beat, is a useful little Cab¬ 
bage, remarkably early, and free from bolt¬ 
ing. Of the newer Harbinger, some recent 
notes will have given readers an idea of its 
value for early supplies. This note more 
concerns the importance of sowing at the 
right time and the value of planting in land 
that has not grown a Brassica crop for some 
time, and deep culture. Huge masses of 
crude manure cause a rank, soft growth at 
the start, and, later on, injury in severe 
weather. We now have some ideal spring 
Cabbages of the smaller type, and these 
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sown, according to locality, at any time from 
the end of July to August 20th will give 
splendid results. In the north I advise the 
earlier date, but such kinds as Harbinger, 
Little Gem, Early April, Flower of Spring, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, and others are bed 
when not sown too early, but even then the 
season must bo taken into account. Seed 
sown in a dry soil and with protracted 
drought will be much longer in germinating. 
In a private garden it is an easy matter to 
give a small seed-bed moisture and shade, 
also, if necessary, in a hot, dry season. I 
attach great importance to planting the 
seedlings before they become drawn or 
weak. Another great gain is to give ample 
room in the seeil-bed. This is important, 
as the seedlings if crowded are weeks before 
they recover, whereas a sturdy plant goes 
away freely, makes ample roots before severe 
weather sets in, and is fit for use sooner. 
These email growers can be planted more 
closely than the large later kinds, so that 
there is no waste of land. At the same time, 
it is well to give sufficient space to allow 
the soil to be frequently hoed between the 
plants._.... __ B. 

NOTES AND IiEPLlES. 

Early and late Peas.—Do you recommend Eight 
Week as the bed early Pea? if not, vhat sort do 
you say? Please say what you think the be»t early, 
mid, and late season Pea. 1 grow Pilot, Royal 
Salute, and Gladstone, but should like better if 
possible.— An Irish Reader. 

[We do not know the variety of Pea named 
Eight-week. The best early Pea, in our esti¬ 
mation, is Early Giant; Duke of Albany is a 
splendid mid-season kind ; and either Auto¬ 
crat or Continuity are bad to beat for late 
supplies.] 

Cabbage Harbinger.— I see many of your 
correspondents recommend Improved Harbinger as 
the earliest and best spring Cabbage. Ho you agree 
with them? If not, what variety would you advise? 
Where could I get plants of whatever kind you 
recommend, and when would bo the best time to 
plant out? I have grown Flower of Spring for many 
years, but think from what 1 read there are come 
earlier sorts, and li so i should I.ke to know.—AN 

Irish Reader. 

[If you really wish for a Cabbage that will 
come in for cutting in advance of the Flower 
of Spring variety, our opinion is that you 
will find it in the sort you name. Seed, which 
can be obtained from or through, any first- 
class seedsman, should be obtained and sown 
without further delay.] 

Winter Tomatoes. —The chief reason these 
do not yield full crops during the early win¬ 
ter months is more often than not owing to 
not starting the plants soon enough in the 
summer. Unless strong plants, 3 feet at 
least in height, are well set with fruit by 
the end of September, at which time they 
are taken indoors and placed in their winter 
quarters, it is hardly worth troubling with 
them, as they would not repay for the room 
and attention they require. Sturdy plants 
should now be ready for placing into fruit¬ 
ing pots. Nothing is gained by overpotting 
the plants, neither should they have very 
rich soil, or growth will be too free. Nine- 
inch pots, and only three parts filled with soil, 
will meet the requirements of the plants at 
first, as they can be top-dr€9sed later on. 
Pot firmly, a9 this further tends to promote 
a sturdy growth. The plants should De stood 
in a sunny position, but not exposed to wind. 
A piece of slate should be placed beneath 
each pot to prevent the roots taking to the 
ashes or other material on which they are 
standing, as well as to prevent the ingress 
of worms. Although the plants are all the 
better for full exposure to the sun so long as 
they are copiously supplied with water, it is 
well to shield the pots from its full force, or 
many of the roots may suffer. It is eaaily 
done if the plants are stood in line about a 
foot apart by laying a 9-inch board against 
them, which is better than plunging the pots 
in ashes. It is better to keep the plants to 
a single stem, affording a stout stake to each, 
so that growth as it develops can be secured 
against wind. If the plants have become 
rather tall before they are potted, it would 
be wise to twist the stems round the pots, 
the object being to induce them to form 
fruit clusters from base to summit. Al¬ 
though it is considered neither necessary nor 
desirable to syringe Tomato plants at any 
time, a slight dewing say twice a week after 


a very hot day tends to keep the plants 
healthy without the risk of encouraging 
disease. Manure water will not be required 
until the plants are well furnished with fruit 
and this has commenced to swell. 


GARDEN FOOD* 

SORREL IN COOKERY. 

Among the things which few people take 
much notice of is this plant—much more used 
in France than with us—and perhaps it ia 
desirable that our cooks should notice it more 
than they do. We find an interesting ac¬ 
count of how to use it, by Mr. Frank 
Schloesser, in Country Life, which we have 
pleasure in quoting: — 

“ In ‘ Soup in the manner of the good 
woman/ the softness of cream is contrasted 
with the acidity of sorrel. The soup, made 
according to traditional method, has ‘ a gra¬ 
cious suavity, with a sub-acid flavour to re¬ 
mind one pleasantly of the little gloame of 
temper without which this exquisite creation 
could not be a woman.’ This is how it is^ 
made : Take a pound of Sorrel and cut it into 
ribbons, then slantwise into diamonds. Put 
it in a stewpan and stir it on the fire, with 
half a pound of butter, a pinch of salt, and 
an ounce of flour. Add a sufficient quantity 
of chicken stock, and let it simmer gently for 
half-an-hour. Take it-off the fire, add four 
beaten-up eggs and half a pint of cream. 
Finish it with a walnut of butter, and serve 
it with sippets of fried bread (croutons). 

“There are two kinds of Sorrel—garden 
Sorrel and French Sorrel. Oseillc large de 
Belleville is quite the best for the kitchen, as 
it is not 60 acid. The real French sou pc 
aux herbes is always mode with Sorrel, and 
when no Apples are available for ordinary 
Apple sauce (say, for pork or for goose). 
Sorrel is an excellent substitute. To lamb 
cutlets, veal, or mutton, Sorrel puree is an 
excellent accompaniment. It may be mixed 
with half its quantity of Spinach if its acidity 
be objected to. Pick over tie Sorrel 
thoroughly* nipping off the stalks; and, 
should it be thick, as is sometimes the case, 
tear the midrib away and shred up the leaves 
with the fingers. Do not use a knife. Wash 
it at least thrice in ae many waters, and then 

S ut it in a colander under running water for 
fbeen minutes. Drain it, shake off the mois¬ 
ture, and put it in a pan with a pinch of 
sugar and an ounce of butter for each quart 
of Sorrel. Let it cook thoroughly until well 
reduced—it will be found that R ‘comes 
down ’ a lot—and when it is tender add a 
little flour; stir over the fire until well 
mixed. Then rub through a sieve, reheat, 
and add half a pint of cream or a good walnut 
of butter, the same amount of strong stock, 
and a sprinkle of sugar. The sub-acidity will 
thus almost disappear.” 


NOTES AND JIEPLIES. 

Queries will be answered by practical cools. 

Eating and cooking Indian Corn.—I want 
some information, if you will kindly give it to me, 
about Indian Corn. In what state should the cobs l>e 
when they are picked, and how do you cook them? 
When I was in America I liked them, with melted 
butter, I think. Whether the cob is just boiled in 
the ordinary way, or how it is treated, I know not. 
so if you or any of your readers will help me I shall 
be much obliged.—H. Y. 

[Beginning a new vegetable in our country 
is, between the cook and the gardener, diffi¬ 
cult. I take the cobs about medium growth. 
The kinds differ in this way, and I gather 
them very young. Of certain kinds the 
whole of the cob is eatable. When cooked, 
they ought to be. about as soft as Peas.—W.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Agreement with gardener (T. M.).— No, 
it will not suffice to have an agreement 
which only mentions a weekly wage but says 
nothing about what notice may be given or 
required by either side to terminate the en¬ 
gagement. The reason why the latter must 
be specially mentioned is that in the absence 
of specific agreement custom prevails, where¬ 
as by a specific written agreement you super¬ 
sede custom. I am pleased to hear that the 
insurance company met your claims in the 
other matter.— Barrister. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— August is supposed to 
give the gardener a little more leisure than 
is obtainable at other seasons, and where 
there is the confidence there ought to be be¬ 
tween employers and servants, the gardener 
is expected to run up to London and gather 
in a few fresh ideas—at least, such has been 
my experience in the days which are past. 
This is the season when persons in charge of 
gardens take stock of their positions. 1 sup¬ 
pose no place is absolutely perfect at all 
points. 1 have, at least, never known such 
a plnce. The best gardens have been the 
work of many men, and the development lias 
taken years. I have seen old places altered— 
modernised, it was called—and from my 
point of view some harm has been done. 
There is always work to be done in clearing 
away old, worthless trees and shrubs to make 
room for better things. There are always 
new introductions that one wishes to 
make room for, and there is generally 
something which may be cleared. This 
is work that goes on from year to year, and 
at this season notes can be made of this 
work, to be put in hand during the autumn 
and winter. The rock or alpine garden is a 
delightful idea, and the more simply the idea 
is worked out, the better, I think. It may 
be massive where large blocks of stone can 
be obtained near, but I have seen more than 
one pretty alpine garden where the rocks 
were confined to a few water-worn stones 
working up through the surface, covered with 
creepers, with a few suitable shrubs—Yuccas, 
etc.—as backgrounds and to give elevation. 

Fruit garden. —Young plantations of 
Strawberries must have mulch and water as 
long as the present dry weather continues. 
Old plantations can be cleared of the rubbish, 
which, when dry, will be burnt and scattered 
over the surface. Drills can then be drawn, 
and late Broccolis planted. These do best 
in firm ground. The holes can be made with 
a crowbar, and the plants watered in and 
kept moist till rain comes. The Broccoli 
plants should have been pricked out to get 
strong. Figs will now be ripening, and if 
the border has been properly constructed, a 
mulch of manure and an occasional soaking 
of water will swell up the fruit. Open-air 
Grapes in a dry position often suffer from 
mildew in a dry time. Spray with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium. Dissolve the potas¬ 
sium sulphide in hot water at the rate of half 
an ounce to the gallon, and apply it when 
cool. Moisten the roots with liquid-manure. 
The American blight is spreading much in the 
small gardens on Apple-trees. Patches of 
insects can be easily destroyed now by 
smearing oil over—paraffin emulsion will do. 
Apply it with a brush, and when the leaves 
fall, wash the trees with hot lime. Ripe fruit, 
such as Morello Cherries, Red and White Cur¬ 
rants, and Warrington Gooseberries, must be 
covered with hexagon netting or scrim, to 
protect the fruits from birds and wasps, 
llunt up all wasp nests and destroy them, 
and hang up bottles of sweetened beer as 
traps. 

Vegetable garden.— Lift early Potatoes 
before rain comes, to prevent supertubering. 
There is yet time to sow Spinach, late Tur¬ 
nips, and Onions. Thin the last-sown Tur¬ 
nips to 10 inches or 12 inches. Keep a loose 
surface by using the hoe often. Ir the fly 
is present, dust lime and dry wood-ashes 
over the plants freely early in the morning. 
Cut herbs for drying, but do not dry them 
in the hot sun. Tie in small bunches, and 
hang up in an open shed. Gather vegetables 
for mixed pickles. These may include Cauli¬ 
flower, Gherkins, Radish pods, Chiliee, and 
email green Tomatoes. Earth up Celery, or 
wrap paper round each plant, and earth up 
later, when watering is not so necessary. 
Late Celery may be planted in wide 
trenches or beds for late use. The plants 
for these beds were sown in April, and have 
been pricked out to become sturdy and 
strong. Plant Lettuces and Endives as ap- 
portunity offers. Sow Turnip Radishes on 
very rich soil, and keep moist. Tie up for¬ 
ward Lettuces to blanch. Stop the leaders 
of Tomatoes, as flowers after this date will 
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not ripen fruits. Mulch and water to push 
on the fruits, and reduce foliage to let in the 
air and sunshine. Plant dwarf French Beans 
in pit after early Melons, but leave the lights 
off till the weather is cooler. It has been a 
trying time for green Peas and other green 
vegetables, especially where the cultivation 
has been shallow and manure scarce. This 
season w ill teach the value of spade work and 
surface-stirring. 

Conservatory.— Repot Palms, Araucarias, 
and Indiarubbers, if necessary. Large 
Palms do well in tubs. They have a habit 
of growing out of the pot. Changing into 
tub 3 will obviate this tendency. 1 have 
sometimes, in extreme cases, cut off the bot¬ 
tom of the ball, even sacrificing some of the 
roots to get them firmly fixed in tuba or pots, 
if pots are used. They soon make fresh roots 
if kept a little close for a time. They must 
be shaded in bright sunshine. The Brug- 
mansias are useful plants now, either in the 
conservatory or plunged in a sheltered part 
of the lawn. Brugmansia arborea is white, 
B. flava lutea yellow, and B. sanguinea red. 
They want plenty of pot room, and water with 
weak stimulants occasionally when flowering. 
Repot Arum Lilies, and stand on cool ash- 
bed for the present. Clianthus puniceus is 
a very useful wall plant, and flowers freely, 
but must be syringed often, as it is subject 
to red-spider. I have seen it flowered well in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots. Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata forms a handsome specimen for the 
conservatory. To work up a stock, I have 
generally set out a few plants and layered the 
young snoots. A stock can soon be worked 
up in that way, as it is not an easy plant to 
strike from cuttings. Shade Cyclamens 
lightly when the sun is hot, and sprinkle 
when the sun loses its power. Ventilate at 
night. Cinerarias may be treated in a simi¬ 
lar way. 

8tOV6. —Where there are warmth and a 
moist atmosphere, young plants making roots 
freely may have a shift into larger pots at 
any time, but large plants, requiring more 
pot room, should have attention during this 
month, as late potting at the approach of 
winter is not wise, neither is it advisable to 
give large shifts. I would rather trust to 
weak stimulants than do much repotting after 
August, except in the case of young, vigorous 
stuff. Achimenes, Gloxinias, and Caladiuras 
are showing a tendency to go to rest, and 
less water will be required. Poinsettias 
should be shifted into larger pots. The 
pretty Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) 
is very useful for basket work and to place 
round the edges of the stage to hang down. 
It is also useful to mix with cut flowers. 
Among the old plants which are useful 
througn the autumn and winter is Ronde- 
letia speciosa major—in fact, it is nearly 
always in flower, and is useful for cutting. 

Ferns under glass.— Young plants may be 
shifted into larger pots. There is plenty of 
spores to be obtained from Ptenses and 
others, which may be gathered and sown at 
once. Some species which do not produce 
spores freely, such as Nephrolepis and 1 others, 
may be divided. Nephrolepis todeaoides 
breaks up into numerous little plants when 
divided, and new stock can easily be raised, 
but they must have warmth in winter. Ly- 
godium scandens is useful in baskets, and is 
rather pretty grown in small pots, and the 
climbing growth run on delicate sprays of 
Birch. Small plants, well furnished, of 
Maiden-hair Ferns are very useful table 
plants, and the Pterises in variety are also 
useful in thumbs, and they are more lasting 
than other Ferns in email pots. Nephro- 
lepises in variety are nice in hanging bas¬ 
kets in association with Asparagus Sprengeri 
and Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

Propagating.— There is always work to 
be done in the propagating-house or frame. 
Cuttings of the ends of ripened wood of 
[ Hydrangeas will root now in light sandy soil, 
kept moist. We strike our cuttings in boxes 
and pot off when roots are formed. They 
lift with plenty of roots, which soon get es¬ 
tablished. A little iron filings mixed with 
the soil will give the first start to the pro¬ 
duction of blue flowers later. This can be 
further helped to the same end by mixing a 
email quantity of alum in the water, when 


established in 5-inch pots, as most of the 
plants raised from cuttings now will flower 
in 5-inch pots in the spring. Cuttings of 
Indiarubbers will strike now. There are not 
too many young, thrifty plants of Asparagus 
Sprengeri and plumosa nana. Seeds sown 
now will make useful plants in small pots for 
the winter decorator. Young plants of Gar¬ 
denias should be shifted into larger pots in 
turfy peat and loam, with 6and. 

Tomatoes for autumn and winter.— 
Plants of Sunrise which are healthy will con¬ 
tinue bearing till Christmas, if required, as 
the young shoots spring out from the main 
stems as the fruit is gathered, and by thin¬ 
ning and tying in these shoots a good late 
crop can bo obtained. A little extra feeding 
may be necessary to give size to the fruits. 
We have been using special Tomato-manure 
where necessary to give an extra filip, but a 
mulch of good stable-manure will generally 
suffice. When grown in narrow beds, the 
supply of water must be liberal, and if the 
fruits are very small or set badly, it is easy 
to give something in the water. The houses 
should never be altogether closed, night nor 
day. Of course, a reduction in the ventila¬ 
tion takes place in the afternoon, but full 
ventilation is given early in the morning. If 
kept too close,-fungus will soon make its ap¬ 
pearance. e. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 
August 28th .—Sowed several varieties of 
Cauliflowers. Watered the soil well first, 
and dressed seeds with red lead. Neither 
birds nor mice will give much trouble when 
the seeds are so dressed. We are still water¬ 
ing Celery in the evening several times in the 
week. The blanching is being done with 
paper for the present, as this permits of water 
being given. With longer nights, the plants 
will grow faster, and then earthing up can be 
done. 

August 29th .—Sowed several varieties of 
hardy annuals for spring blooming. The 
ground was moistened some time before 
sowing, and afterwards shaded with mats. 
These will be removed as the seeds germi¬ 
nate and show through the soil. We are 
hoping that rain will come in time to take up 
the work then. The drought is becoming a 
serious matter, as in many places water is 
becoming scarce. 

August 80th.— New beds are being prepared 
for Roses, and the ground is broken up 
3 feet deep and manure used liberally. The 
ground will have time to settle before plant¬ 
ing. We have several good-sized Conifers 
to move, but the removal will be delayed for 
a year. In the meantime, a trench will be 
dug round 3 feet or so from the stem, and the 
largest roots cut, the trench fiLled up with 
good soil, and rammed firm. 

August 31st .—The heat and drought have 
been a trouble to most of us, but where 
manure could be obtained for mulching, with 
an occasional soaking of water, things are 
looking well, proving that sunshine is a bles¬ 
sing where precautions can be taken to initi¬ 
ate the drought. We are pricking out Wall- 
owers and Pansies in drills for the conve¬ 
nience of giving water. A special bed for 
Radishes has been made in a shady position, 
using some old hotbed-manure. 

September 1st .—Manure is being collected 
suitaole for Mushroom-beds. The house has 
been cleaned and whitewashed, to get rid of 
insect pests. Boiling water has been poured 
into crevices where woodlice sometimes hide 
themselves. Salt has been given in the water 
to outside beds, as we find this a very useful 
stimulant at this season, when the beds are 
apt to get dry away from the surface. One 
ounce of salt in a 3-gallon can is generally 
used. 

September 2nd .—Potted more Freesias and 
early-flowering bulbs. Onions and Shallots 
have been harvested. Potted a lot of re¬ 
tarded Lilies. Apples and Pears are 

f athered as they ripen, and placed in a cool 
ruit-room on the north side of a wall. Cut¬ 
tings of many things are being taken, Pelar¬ 
goniums outside and other things in a shaded 
frame; the lights opened an hour or so 
every morning to let out damp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

White climbing Rose (W inton).-Ton will find 
Aim&i Vibert ecandena a pure white climber 
. continues in flower throughout the aeason. Madame 
Alfred Carrifcre is a second Rose well suited for 
your purpose, but not quite a pure white. 

Plants for exhibition (Constant Rea d«r)-— Any 
plants which you wish to show in AugustL * i rl ?ised 
grown on during the summer and have been ^raised 
from cuttings in the spring, You say nothing as to 
the way you wish to show the plants—whether in a 
mixed group or in special classed for certain kinds. 
Double Petunias grown on and pinched two or three 
times make suitable plants, so do Heliotropes Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Coleuses, Begonias, and many 
others Blue Lobelias and Verbenas are also suita¬ 
ble. When asking queries kindly note our rule as 
to sending name and addrees. 

Christmas Roses (Miss Mortice). -The soil best 
suited for these is a good fibrous loam, to which 
i.ave been added .some fibrous peat, well-rotted 
manure, and coarse sand, taking care that the s.te 
iu well drained. A moist and sheltered situat.on, 
where the plants can obtain partial ehade, such as 
the margins of shrubberies, is best, but care should 
lHi taken to keep the roots of shrubs front exhaust¬ 
ing the border. A top-dreeing of well-decayed 
manure and a little liquid-manure might be given 
during the growing season when the plants are 
making their leafage, as upon the sire and sub¬ 
stance of the leaves will depend the size of the 
flowers. The only really rational period of the year 
for lifting and dividing these plants is during Auguot 
and September. 

Lilium longiflorum Harrisi [ Rea .^ er ^-~^ 
the very earliest flowering the bulbs should be pro- 
i ured as early in the autumn as possible, say about 
the time when Roman Hyacinths come to hand. 
Great care inu*t also lx- taken when the flowers un¬ 
wanted very early, as in your case, that the bulbs 
have formed roots before they are introduced into 
heat, and even then the temperature must be very 
gradually increased. With care, the earliest may be 
had in bloom at the time you wish, and a succees.on 
« an be kept up from that time until well into the 
summer by growing retarded,bulbs. Light loam and 
leaf soil, 'with plenty of sand or road scrapings, 
form a good compost. Thus Lily likes u luim.d at- 
mosphere when being forced, and when roots are 
plentiful abundance of water is necessary, with at 
times the addition of some stimulant. 

Plants for beds (.'/• C. S.. Perth). — We think, in 
all the circumstances, that a variety of tufted 
Pansies, one colour in each hed, would not only give 
you the longest possible display of flowers of a 
quite hardy nature and suited to your district, but 
would liberate the greenhouses entirely so far as 
the housing of the ordinary bedding plants is eon 
cerned. This idea might be varied by planting 
Tufted Pansies in separate colours in beds 1, 3, 5, 
and 7, arranging Silene pendula compacta, rorget- 
me-not, and Daisies, with ecarlet, white, and yellow 
Tulips in beds 2, 4, and 0 for a spring display, 
eubsequently planting this latter set of beds with 
Begonias for summer flowering, in colours of crim¬ 
son, white, and orange. The Begonias, if obtained 
in January or February and started in a slightly 
warmed greenhouse iu boxes of soil, would be ready 
for planting out in June. We know’ of nothing 
more suitable to your needs and nothing so produc¬ 
tive of good results at a minimum of cost ami 
labour. 

Garden slope (IT. L.).-Such a slope as that you 
possess would, in a general way, be well suited to 
growing alpine and rock plants in free masses which 
would produce much colour beauty in spring and 
early summer. As you appear to have a small 
rockery arrangement at one corner we presume you 
do not wish to extend that particular pliare of gar¬ 
dening. in those circumstances, a border ar¬ 
ranged with Daffodils, Tulips. Muscaris, Aubrietias, 
alpine and other Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, 
and Irises would be effective for a long time, while 
to these might be added Carnations, Canterbury 
Belle, Lilies, and a variety or annuals, as Godetias, 
Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, that would keep up a 
succession of flowers well into the autumn months. 
If you preferred a simpler arrangement and fewer 
plants, you might plant Roses, with Daffodils and 
Madonna Lilies to flower in spring and summer, and 
carpet the whole of the surface of the soil with 
Tufted Pansies. 

Growing Violets (E. M. C.). -Runners should lie 
put in every year, April being the best month for 
doing this. In the case of very light soil, which 
always suffers if the summer is very dry, a little 
shade is beneficial. On holding soils Violets arc just 
as well, if not better, planted in the open. This 
applies to double or single Violete intended for frames 
or outdoor culture only. Ground for Violets must be 
of good quality, and be well prepared by trenching 
or deep digging, with plenty of manure added, and, 
if possible, some leaf-mould. The single varieties, 
on account of their stronger growth, require more 
room than do the double forms. Single varieties of 
the more modern kinds, such ns the Princess of 
Wales, flower freely on the runners which issue from 
the parent plant, and for this reason such runners 
may be left. The double varieties, on the contrary, 
must have the runners removed, so as to strengthen 
the crowns which give the finest blooms. By tl* end 
of October the plants will have completed their 
growth, and can then, when required, l>e put into 
their winter quarters. The frame should be in a 
sunny position, preferably facing south, the soil 
should be rather light, and the plants, when placed 
therein, should come to within C inches of the glass. 
Give a good watering to settle the earth round the 
roots, and little or no more water will be required 
until March, or even later. In frosty weather the 


glass should be covered with mats or straw’, but 
except in a time of sharp fro*t air must be left on 
at night. It is only free ventilation that will keep 
down damp, and the plants should be looked over 
occasionally and decaying leaves removed. If any 
symptoms of mildew’ appear, dust the undersides of 
the leaves with sulphur. 

TREES AND SHRDB8. 

Buddleia globosa, pruning (E. W. C.).—Prun¬ 
ing may be done immediately it has done flowering, 
so that it may recover before the winter. The less 
pruning it gets, however, the better. To allow the 
young growths room you may cut out a few of the 
old and exhausted shoots. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Black Currants (Mrs. Winser).— It it 
a very simple matter to prune Black Currants—in 
fact, they want very little pruning in the usual 
acceptance of the term. It is only necessary to cut 
away old and weak wood, replacing it with young 
shoots from the bottom of the bushes It is the 
suckers that come from the ground that one wants 
to encourage, and if very crowded thin them out 
To do this you had better wait until the leaves have 
fallen, and then you can better see what must be 
cut away. Leave' the buahes so that the sun and 
air may ripen the wood, li you are troubled with 
birds eating the buds, dress the hushed with a 
mixture of lime and soot during the - winter. 

VEGETABLES. 

Night soli (.4 Regular Reader).— This is an excel¬ 
lent manure for all garden crops. It is very strong, 
and should »>e used very carefully. Before applying 
it to the land, it should be mixed with an equal 
portion of soil, peat, or loam, and allowed to lie 
for some months before digging it into the ground. 

SHORT REPLIEB. 

Regular Reader. By far the best time is just as 
growth is beginning to start iu the spring, as the 
divisions then go away without any check.— .»f. de 
C —1. The only wav is to pick the caterpillars off 
by hand and drop them into a pail of water to which 
has been added some paraffin; 2, To mulch is to 
place some manure, leaf-mould, or cocoa-fibre upon 
the surface of the soil over the roots of plants to 
prevent moisture evaporating or frost penetrating 
to the roots. In your case leaf-mould or cocoa fibre 

w’ould be the best material.-1-—Instead of the 

galvanised sheet iron we would suggest a concrete 
wall or a brick wall, laying the bricks In cement - - 
Devon —Your Grapes are what is known as shanked ; 
sce, reply to “ Ed. L. Agar ” and “ Novice "in our 

issue of July 29th, page 458.- R ■ II ■ R.— Mo can 

a&dgn no reason for the failure of your climbers. 
Did you thoroughly trench and manure the ground 
before planting? If not, then this is in all proba¬ 
bility the cause of failure. - II. J Pritchard. -\es, 

vour friend has given the Rose the proper treat¬ 
ment. The old and wiry growths should be cut out 
immediately flowering is over so as to admit sun 
and air to ripen the wood on which the next years 
flowers are borne. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of Plants. -Jessop.- 1. Lobelia splen¬ 
der) s ; 2. Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria; 3. Eryn 
ginm alpinum; 4, Eehinopa Ritro; f>, Phacelia eon- 
gesta; G, Heuehera 6anguineu; 7, Traehclium cceru 
leuin; *. Aster sp.. must have good specimen; f>, No 
specimen; 10, Buddleia variabilis; 11, rsolidago V ir- 
gaurea. When sending plants for name, please note 
that we only undertake to name four iu any one 
week. Please also put the numbers on the outside 
of the labels, as this saves a great deal of trouble. 

_ U Probert.— Coreopsis tinctoria.- H. Paxton — 

We cannot undertake to name Zonal Pelargoniums. 

- Shipley.-1, Corydalis lutea : 2. Panicum variega- 

tum ; 3, Specimen insufficient. - A. G. G.— Ilelenium 

autumnale striatum. 

Names of fruit .-<//• J E b—Red Apple, Cox’* 
Pomona; green Apple, Keswick Codlin. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

John R. Box, East Surrey Seed Warehouse, 
Croydon — Bulb List for 1911. 

John Peed and Son, Roupell Park Nurseries, West 
Norwood, London, S.E.— List of bulbs. 

Sluis and GhooT, Enkhuizen, Holland.— Crop Report. 
James Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. -List of 
Bulbs and Forcing Plants. 

One and All, 92, Long Acre, W.C.— One and All 
bulbs. __ 

Books received.— “ North of England Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Monthly Magazine and Circular.”- 

“Staffordshire County Council Education Committee: 
Directory for Higher Education, 1911-1912.“ 

Destroying Water Lilies. -Can anyone tell me 
whether the common Water Lily will die back if 
scythed off while the oap is up, as Reeds and Bull- 
rushes do? If not, how is it possible to destroy them 
otherwise than by rooting them up?-A. D. Dodgson. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AUGUST 15TH. 

As the hall is now being redecorated, there 
was no show on the above date, but the 
various committees met as usual. In the 
case of the Floral Committee, only a few 
Pelargoniums were shown, while several 
Tomatoes came before the Fruit Committee, 
but no awards were made in either case. 
Several new’ Orchids were shown before the 
Orchid Committee, and to four of them 
awards were made. A list of these will bo 
found in our advertisement columns. 

National Vegetable Society.— We are 

asked to state that at the show of tins 
society on August 30th, owing to the very dry 
summer, and the fact that many of the earlier 
vegetables will be over, particularly Peas, 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son. Highgate, who 
ofTer prizes in Class 22, have withdrawn their 
stipulation as to tiie vegetables to lx? shown 
in that class. The conditions now are that 
any vegetables raised from seeds purchased 
from them may be shown. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and in the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden ,J as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may be Included. 
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VOU WOIIID HAVE 10 PAY Id. UCH 

at the Florist's for Lily Blooms such as these 
(they are 7 to 8 inches long), and even then 
they would be without stem, whereas if you 
buy some of Bees’ “ Guarantested ” Bulbs at 
C>s. doz., you will get quite a lot of 
flowers at Christmas for less 
than a penny each, and all 
nicely growing in pots. 

The name of the Lily is Lilium Formo- 
sanum. It has superseded the old Harrisii 
for pots. By the way, if you want any kind 
of bulbs for out or indoor culture, you can’t 
do better than buy from Etees. They “ test " 
and “ guarantee” all their bulbs. 

Write your name and 'address on a post¬ 
card now. Affix £d. stamp and post it 

before you sleep to-night. Bees 
will send you their Catalogue by return, 
gratis and post free. 

BEES LTD., 175b, LIVERPOOL 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Rose Augustine Culnoisseau. — Like 
“ Scottish Rose-lover ” (August 26th, page 
505), I have found Augustine Guinoisseau 
very useful during this dry season, and, as I 
live in the south, it is evident this Rose is 
among the most reliable.—P. U. 

Araujia serioofera (syn. Physianthus 
albens).—I am surprised to find this plant 
doing very well in the open garden in Sussex, 
and not by any means a warm place. I sus¬ 
pect it could be grown over a large area in 
the south, but I have hitherto only known it 
in greenhouses. 

A line dry weather plant.— Among dry- 
weather plants must be included the Hele- 
niums, and of them all, H. Riverton Gem has 
iven me much pleasure. It has reached a 
eight of nearly 4 feet, and is flowering in 
the greatest profusion. A notable feature is 
the warm, reddish terra-cotta tint of the 
blossoms, quite distinct from the many yellow- 
flowered Composites in bloom at this sea¬ 
son. The flowers, too, last a long time when 
cut.—X. 

The highest form of landscape garden¬ 
ing. —Writers in popular magazines, when 
discussing gardening, are often at a loss for 
the right terms by which to describe the 
various styles. Thus, in a recent number of 
Pearson's there is a view of the flower garden 
at Chatsworth, in which it would be impos¬ 
sible to find anything less open to the charge 
of landscape, yet is described as “ the highest 
form of landscape gardening.” This, to de¬ 
scribe an assemblage of stone pillars, with a 
house in the background. 

Rosa elnlea Anemone.— Most of us find 
this Rose, referred to on page 477, tender, 
but I have it in the open ae a bush, and also 
as a standard. It would be well, when giving 
one’s experience regarding the hardiness or 
otherwise of Roses, to state the locality and 
positioft. My plants are in mid-Sussex, but 
not sheltered more than the majority of the 
other varieties. It is a beautiful Rose, and 
if it grows strongly and blooms freely, is as 
well worth growijig as most of our singles, 
nor is it the only variety. whose flowering 
period is short. —P. U. 

Nedwletzky’e Crab .—The handsome Crab 
known as Pyrue Malus Nedwietzkyana has 
fruited with me for the first time this season, 
although it has flowered annually for a num¬ 
ber of years. As is now pretty well known, 
the early leaves, the bark, and the flowers of 
this Crab are all of a purple hue, and the 
fruit is of a most ornamental dark purple 
also. There are only a few fruits this season, 
and these are not yet ripe, but the pulp is 
said to be of a dark rosy colour and of fine 
flavour. One is glad to be able to chronicle 
the fruiting of this Crab here, this being, to 
the beet of my knowledge, the first time for 
this district, although the plant was intro¬ 
duced to cultivation in 1891.—S. Arnott, 
Svnnymead, Dumfries . 


Root-run for climbing Roses.— The note 
upon "Root-run for Climbing Roses,” by 
“ C.,” page 510, confirms my experience of 
how unnecessary our elaborate preparations 
for growing these are. We cannot get away 
from the fact that a little help in feeding 
these strong growers is often beneficial. Still, 

I have frequently wondered at the way these 
strong growers thrive against cottage walls 
or outbuildings, that have paving right up 
to the wall, merely allowing the space of a 
brick or two for the stem of the Rose. 

“ C.’s ” note is particularly interesting.— 
P. U. 

Oxalis valdiviana.— One learns to appre¬ 
ciate plants which, although not hardy 
perennials, sow themselves, and give us other ! 
effects than those we secure from our hardier 
favourites. One of these plants is the Val- 
divian Wood Sorrel, which gives us neat 
leaves and pleasing yellow flowers on a plant 
a few inches high, when grown in dry soil. 
It is an annual or biennial, but sows itself, 
when once established, quite freely. It ie in 
flower with me, and has been in bloom for a 
long time. One little plant perched well up 
on the rock garden looks exceedingly well 
just now.— S. Arnott. 

The Stag’e-horn Sumach (Rhus typhina). 
—The erect bright crimson spikes of this 
Rhus form a very notable feature in many a 
suburban garden. Its leafage is very hand¬ 
some, though in this respect surpassed by 
that of the variety laciniata, recently alluded 
to in Gardening Illustrated, while it can 
be readily kept within bounds, and, as above 
stated, the inflorescences are both handsome 
and remarkable. Their prominent features 
are enhanced by the collar-like arrange¬ 
ment of noble leafage which surrounds them. 
A handsome specimen—quite a small tree, in 
fact—which has been under my observation 
for a long time, is this year flowering very 
freely.—X. 

Forms of Clematis Vitieella.— In the deso¬ 
lation from various causes which is sometimes 
seen in gardens where people try to grow 
Clematises, it is pleasant to me to note the 
satisfaction I get from the forms of this 
European kind. It is often used as a stock 
by nurserymen, and with better results than 
when the coarser plhnt is used, but most 
pleasant are the varieties which come from 
seed. It seems to naturalise itself. I scat¬ 
tered some seed among Azaleas, and even in 
farmyard fqnces. It varies very prettily 
in colour, and seems to withstand the force 
of the sun this year without flinching. It Is 
a most graceful plant, and, being a European 
one, is easily cultivated.—W. 

Pomegranates In tube.— I am quite 
charged with the effect of these. They are 
little grown in England, and I was fortunate 
in getting in tubs two fine and very old 
busnes, that look over a hundred years old. I 
looked for the pure red flowers, but these are 
veined and margined with creamy-white, 
with rich salmon-red centres. One might 
pass the flower off as a handsome Carnation. 


In France Pomegranates are, or were, often 
grown, but Miss Willmott tells me (and de¬ 
plores) that the people there are giving them 
up for variegated Privet and Euonymus. The 
mass of bloom Pomegranates carry is sur¬ 
prising, flowering a king time in the hot 
sunny weeks. They are really worthy of cul¬ 
ture in tubs, sheltering them in a coach-house 
or shed in winter.—W. 

Margaret Carnations.— These make a fine 

» when grouped, either in mixture or 
colours. Their value for cutting can¬ 
not be over-estimated, and as a large per¬ 
centage of the blooms is double, they readily 
pass muster with many as “ named r ’ Carna¬ 
tions. The best results are obtained by 
treating these plants as annuals. A sowing 
made in early June gives a batch of plants 
which are valuable for winter flowering in a 
cool greenhouse, and the most of these plants 
arc of a neat, stocky habit, and do well in 
pots 5 inches in diameter. These will bloom 
well during winter, and may be planted 
out in spring, when they make large plants 
which flower extremely well.— Kbt. 

Codettas as pot plants.— It may seem a 
little out of place when there are so many 
better things to talk of Godetias for pot work. 
Those, however, who wish to have something 
easily grown, and off the beaten track of 
greenhouse plants, might well try a batch of 
these showy annuals. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked off singly into thumb-pots, and grown 
on in a cold-frame until finally they are 
potted into 5-inch pots. They make fine 
plants, and their glossy foliage contrasts well 
w’ith their striking flowers, which keep in 
good condition over a long period. Any of 
the Godetias look well in pots, but perhaps 
the most suitable is Crimson King, a variety 
of moderate height and very distinct in 
colour.— Kbt. 

Colohleum Bertoloni.— The first of my 
Meadow Saffrons to bloom is one which I 
have had for Several years as Colchieum Ber¬ 
toloni. This is not one of the finest of the 
genus, and much resembles C. autumnale, but 
is rather larger than the ordinary form of the 
common Meadow Saffron, while it ie also 
paler in colour. The long tubes render it 
advisable that it should have some carpet 
through which to flower. Its pale lilac 
flowers look well through 6ome green-leaved 
plant, such ae a Mossy Saxifrage or Ceras- 
tium arvense, or even through a carpet of 
Thyme. It does not tally with the name 
given in Mr. J. G. Baker’s synopsis of the 
enus, this being C. ' montaiium, a later* 
owering species, and with smaller blooms 
than the one I refer to.--S. Arnott. 

A pleasing combination.— An accidental 
combination is often far more pleasing than 
one whose effect has been studied beforehand, 
and the plants arranged accordingly. One 
6 uch has, during the present season, given me 
infinite pleasure, and is admired by every¬ 
one. A large group of Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
Lowtliian Bell is, and has been for a long 
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time, flowering profusely. Close by, an acci¬ 
dental needling Petunia -a poor thing as far 
as the generally accepted ideas of Petunias 
go—made its appearance. It is of a loose, 
sprawling habit, with small single flowers, 
which are, however, of a pleasing shade of 
rich rose-pink. The branches of the Petunia 
have straggled through the Chrysanthemum 
in all directions, and the combination of the 
two colours forms in every way an exceed¬ 
ingly pleasing and totally unstudied effect. — 

The New Zealand Spinach.— Living in 
one of the suburbs of London that has es¬ 
caped almost every drop of rain throughout 
the entire summer, I, in common with nearly 
everj-one else, have had my vegetables com¬ 
pletely roasted. The soil is stiff, and slopes 
somewhat abruptly to the south, so that the 
garden is exposed to the burning sun all day 
long. Fortunately, I sowed a bed of New 
Zealand Spinach, and this, despite the 
weather, has proved most satisfactory. 
Throughout the month of Julv and up to the 
present date (August 19th) I have two or 
three times a week picked a good quantity 
of this delicious vegetable. When all vege¬ 
tables are more or less tough, the tenderness 
of this Spinach causes it to stand out in a 
marked manner. I cannot say that I like the 
flavour quite as well ns that of the ordinary 
Spinach, but a vegetable that yields a con¬ 
tinuous crop of tender shoots throughout such 
a summer as this merits at least a passing 
notice. I keep the soil of the bed stirred, 
and give it a few cans of water each evening. 
—W. K. R. W. 

The Ivyleaved Toadflax.- An old 

fashioned plant for crevices of walls is the 
Ivy-leaved Toadflax, or the Kenilworth Ivy, 
which has neat little leaves, shaped somewhat 
like those of Ivy, and sending out trailing 
branches with a long succession of small, 
dainty lilac and orange-coloured flowers. An 
interesting feature of the plant is the way in 
which the seeds are thrust into the crevices 
of the walls as they ripen. It is a little diffi¬ 
cult to establish old plant® in the tiny cre¬ 
vices of some walls, and the holes should be 
widened a little, and vonng plants placed in 
them w’ith a little soil. It is preferable even 
just to put in a little soil and a few seeds, 
these germinating and making more satisfac¬ 
tory plants than plants put in when old. This 
is a good plant for the rock garden, and I 
have seen it very pretty on a stonework edg¬ 
ing to a herbaceous border. In addition to 
the ordinary Ivy-leaved Toadflax, there is a 
lovely white variety with an orange lip. This 
is not so plentiful as the other. Then there 
is a new rose-coloured one, the flowers in this 
being of a nice rose, with the orange lip 
characteristic of this Toadflax. The plant 
is quite hardy, and flowers all summer. — S. 
Arnott. 

The double pink Bramble.— The dressed 
garden is hardly the place for this, but there 
are many positions where it can display its 
charms to advantage. Its loose, rambling 
nature commends it for many purposes, while 
an isolated specimen can be readily formed 
by securing the principal branches to a few 
stout stakes, and then allowing the shoots to 
grow at will. In this way they form a 
tangled mass, which is, towards the end of 
the summer, an object of considerable 
beauty. On the margin of water, where a 
wild, or semi-wild, 6tate of things prevails, 
this Bramble is, perhaps, seen at its best, the 
long, arching shoots, plentifully furnished 
with their pretty pink blossoms, having a 
charming effect. Yvhile it will thrive in 
proximity to water, this Bramble will also 
withstand drought well. The flowers are very 
double, and consist of a number of closely- 
packed narrow petals, after the manner of 
some of the double Daisies, for which reason 
it is sometimes known as Rubus bellidiflorus. 
The correct name is, however, I believe, 
Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno. There is 
another Bramble, with white, 6emi-double 
flowers, but it is less 6howy than the pre¬ 
ceding.— U. S. C. 

R 080 CrU88 an Teplitz. - If there is a better 
bright-coloured garden Rose than this, I have 
yet to make its acquaintance. Despite the 
weather, it has been flowering freely, and 
now, at the end of August, it has many ex¬ 


panded flowers and a great number of un¬ 
opened buds. It does well on its own roots, 
one plant in particular, which was only 
turned out of a 5-inch pet in the spring, 
having pushed up three stout shoots from the 
b.-.se, each of which is now terminated by a 
cluster of blossoms. The foliage of this Rose 
is also particularly handsome. Some time 
since—1 think it was in the autumn of last 
year—Grim an Teplitz was condemned by 
at least one writer on account of its vigorous 
habit, but, though it might not be policy to 
associate it with dwarf-grow ing kinds of com¬ 
paratively weak constituton, yet there are 
many situations where a group of plants each 
4 feet to 6 feet in height, will be more effec¬ 
tive than dwarf specimens. In addition to 
its other desirable qualities, the flowers are 
very fragrant. This Rose is classed with the 
Hybrid Teas, but the style of the young 
growth and the reddish tone of the new 
leaves and shoots somewhat suggest that very 
old variety, Gloire des Rosomancs, which, as 
recently seen, was one of the most attractive 
among a miscellaneous collection of Roses.— 
X. 

Hidalgoa Weroklel. —Has this climbing 
member of the Dahlia family fulfilled its 
early promise? I think not, for I never see 
it now in as good a condition as it was about 
a decade since in the greenhouse at Kew. 
When in a thriving state and flowering freely 
it is a very beautiful climber, but it does not 
seem to be often in this condition. It 
may be described as a rapid growing climbing 
plant, that mounts upward by twisting the 
flexible petiole of the leaf around any sup¬ 
port. The blade of the leaf is bipinnate, and 
about 3 inches across. The flowers, which 
are like those of a single Dahlia, are bright 
vermilion in colour, and nearly 3 inches in 
diameter. It is particularly liable to the 
attacks of aphides, and unless the young 
growing shoots are attended to, they become 
so tangled that it is quite useless to attempt to 
separate them. First discovered by M. Carlo 
Werckle on a mountain in Costa Rica, in 
1898, this plant was, a year later, distributed" 
by Mr. J. L. Childs, of New York, under the 
name of the Treasure Vine (Childsia 
Wereklei). When it flowered at Kew it was 
found to belong to the genus Hidalgoa, and 
as 6uch it w j as named, the specific name oT 
Wereklei being retained. From it© close 
affinity to the Dahlia, great expectations 
wore indulged in that it would prove of value 
to the hybridist, but I am not aware of its 
having played a part in the production of 
any hybrids.— K. R. 

Two new Heleniums. Two of the newer 
Heleniums, which have been just long enough 
in cultivation to prove their worth, without 
becoming too common, are Riverton Beauty 
and Riverton Gem, both raised in America. 
Both are excellent for autumn bloom, coming 
into flower about August, 'and lasting into 
October, and, now that autumn border® of 
hardy flowers alone are receiving more atten¬ 
tion,' these are likely to become indispen¬ 
sable for such arrangements. Riverton 
Beauty is well named. 'The flowers, which 
are large, are of a nice lemon yellow, accen 
tuated by a handsome dark purplish-black 
centre. This is a handsome and most orna¬ 
mental plant, and grows from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. Riverton Gem is a flower of con¬ 
siderable character, a little taller than the 
foregoing when cultivated under the same 
conditions, and, in good soil, attaining a 
height of about 4 feet. Its flowers are very 
attractive at all stages. They open old-gold, 
pass into a suffusion of reddish terra-cotta, 
and finally change to what is known as Wall- 
flower-red*. Both of those are very ornamen¬ 
tal plants, doing best in a good soil, not too 
dry. The former has received the hallmark 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, as an 
award of merit was given to it by the Floral 
Committee. Some prefer Riverton Gem, but 
both are distinct enough to deserve cultiva¬ 
tion.—S. Arnott. 

The variegated Meadow Saffron.— There 
are several Colcliicums or Meadow Saffrons 
with distinctly chequered flowers, but a few 
of them are very costly, and one (Colchicum 
Parkinsoni) is not only too late-blooming for 
our climate, but is not hardy enough for the 
colder parts of the kingdom. Colehieniu 


variegatum, however, is not only finely 
chequered and perfectly hardy, but it is inex¬ 
pensive, as I see it quoted at from half-a- 
crown to a little more per dozen—not an exor¬ 
bitant price by any means. This Meadow 
Saffron, which comes into bloom in Septem¬ 
ber or October, has pretty blooms, with 
sharp-pointed segments, distinctly chequered 
with purple and white. This chequering is 
very pronounced, and adds to the characteris¬ 
tic appearance of. the flower. The leaves 
come in spring. Colchicum variegatum i’i 
absolutely hardy, and should be planted 
about 4 inches deep in heavy, and 6 inches 
deep in light, soil. The flowers are finer if 
the plant is in a place where it is not too dry 
and where the soil is fairly heavy. Conns 
can be planted up to November, although 
they are much better if this is done earlier. 
If in bloom when received, the eorms may be 
planted shallower, so as not to cover the 
flower with soil, and next summer the corm® 
may be lifted when the leaves have withered, 
and planted at the depth recommended. The 
variegated Meadow Saffron increases by off¬ 
sets or by seeds, sown in the open when ripe, 
and giving flowering corms in four or more 
years, according to the rate at which they 
may grow. It flowered this year about 
August 17th.—Ess. 

Erica vagans.— This .is w'ell know^n in the 
south-west counties of England as the Cor¬ 
nish Heath, for it is in Cornwall that it is to 
be found growing wild, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the “ Lizard Point ” it is the pre¬ 
dominating feature over a large area of 
ground. Being a much stronger grower than 
the common Heath, E. cinerea, it frequently 
attains a height of feet, and spreads 
rapidly. The white or ‘pink flowers are 
borne from August to October in long in¬ 
florescences, or, rather, they appear from 
the leaf-axils on the upper part of the current 
[ year’s growth, to form a large inflorescence 
of each shoot. Though the plant is more re¬ 
stricted in ks distribution than E. cinerea, 
it may be grown in gardens in all except the 
very coldest parts of the country, for the 
plant has been seen thriving in a garden 
situated at an altitude of 1,300 feet in Inver¬ 
ness-shire. As is the case with other Ericas, 
it offers no serious difficulties as regards cul¬ 
tivation, for, provided ordinary ground, 
fairly free from lime, is dug over, the plants 
may be inserted without other preparation, 
although the inclusion of a little peat is bene¬ 
ficial to the success of the plants. It is some¬ 
times increased bv division and by means of 
layers, by weighting branches down into light 
soil with pieces of stones, but young plants 
raised from cuttings are usually more satis¬ 
factory than either layers or pieces cut from 
large plants.—D. 

Erodium hybridum.— There is in garden® 
a large Erodium, or Heron’s Bill, which bears 
the name of E. hybridum, one not recog¬ 
nised by authorities, although the plant in 
question seems to bear no other name—at 
least, I have never seen it called anything 
but E. hybridum. It is a larger plant in all 
its parts than E. macradenium or E. Manes- 
cavi, and makes big masses of foliage, finely 
cut, and of a good green, and bears rather 
sparsely for the size of the plant, flowers of 
a kind of magenta-purple. The precise tone 
is not the most pleasing, but, on the other 
hand, it is modified by the colour of the 
leaves and the fact that the blooms are borne 
so continuously for month® is a point in 
favour of this Heron’s Bill. I have been 
rather astonished at it® vigour and endur¬ 
ance this dry season. My plant is perched 
upon a high part of the rocK garden, and in 
a place where the soil is at present hard and 
absolutely parched. It has had no artificial 
watering this year, and yet the foliage is as 
green and the flowers as gay as ever. Doubt¬ 
less its long tap-roots are helpful to it under 
ihese conditions, but one w T ould hardly have 
expected a plant of its habit to stand drought 
so well. It look® a plant, which would flag 
and look unhappy in continued dry weather, 
whereas, on the contrary, it has appeared 
more contented than it has ever done in the 
years 1 have had it. E. hybridum came to 
me from an Edinburgh nursery, where it ha® 
been grown for many years, I understand.— 
S. Arnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE FRINGE TREES 
(Chionanthus). 

The common name of Fringe Tree is usually 
applied to a North American shrub or small 
tree (Chionanthus virginicus), though it i6 
equally applicable to an allied species (C. re- 
tusus). Both are summer-flowering plants, 
which are characterised by their graceful in¬ 
florescences, composed of white flowers, with 
slender, fringe-like petals. They belong to 
the Olive family, and are related to the 
Ashes, Privets, Osmanthuses, etc. Their 
nearest relatives, perhaps, as regards in¬ 
florescence, are the flowering Ashes, of which 
Fraxius Ornus is the most familiar example. 
The Fringe Trees thrive in any good garden 
soil, and enjoy a light and sunny position. 

C. virginicus, the Fringe Tree or Vir 
ginian Snow Flower of America, grows some 
times to a height of 30 feet, though it is 


petals are broader and the inflorescences 
smaller than in C. virginicus. An illustration 
of this species accompanies this note, and a 
lance at it will be sufficient to show how 
ecorative a subject the 6hrub is when in 
blossom. D. 

LATE FLOWERING CEANOTHUSES. 
Thf various kinds of Ceanothus which bloom 
during late summer and early autumn are 
chiefly hybrids from C. azureus and C. ameri- 
canus. They differ from the spring-flowering 
group by bearing larger inflorescences, with 
flowers of a w ider range of colour ; by having 
a longer flowering season, and by bearing 
their flowers in terminal clusters from pre¬ 
sent year’s shoots. They are, as a rule, har¬ 
dier than the early-flowering sorts, and they 
do not form such large bushes. Two methods 
of culture are practised, for the bushes are 
sometimes grown in beds or borders in the 
open ground, while at other times they are 
trained against walls. Provided good garden 


that flowering shoots may be produced evenly 
| over the space each year. Although the 
majority of the varieties is capable of with¬ 
standing a moderate amount of frost without 
injury, it is advisable, in the event of severe 
j frost, to provide a little protection, such a« 

• Bracken or hay scattered among the 
i branches. Plants against walls might be 
easily protected with pieces of canvas or 
mats. 

C. americanus, growing from 2 feet to 
1 4 feet high, is widely distributed in the 
Eastern United States. It has white or 
cream-coloured flowers, but there is a variety 
with rose-coloured blooms. In America it 
I is known by the name of New Jersey Tea, for 
I the leaves have been dried and used as a sub¬ 
stitute for ordinary Tea. 

C. azureus is a Mexican shrub, of more 
robust growth than the foregoing species. 
Under favourable conditions it approaches 
j 5 feet in height, and may attain a height of 
1 10 feet against a wall. During mild winters it 



The Fringe Tree (Chionanthus retutus). From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch and Sons nursery, Coombe Wood. 


usually much smaller. It has lance-shaped 
leaves, which may be 6 inches or more in 
length. Its white flowers are borne in large 
axillary or terminal panicles during early 
summer, and nre very showy when at their 
best. The inflorescences may be from 4 
inches to 6 inches long, but a considerable 
amount of variation is noticeable between 
Hie size both of inflorescences and leaves, on 
different plants. This variation is so marked 
in some cases that the plants have been given 
varietal names, such ns angustifolius, lati- 
folius, and pubeseens. C. virginicus has been 
in cultivation in this country for more than a 
century. 

C. RKTU8U8 is a native of China and Japan, 
and differs from the American kind in having 
weaker growths, smaller leaves, and smaller 
inflorescences. A form has, however, been 
introduced from China by Messrs. Veitch 
which has much larger leaves and stronger 
growths than the plant previously grown. It 
remains to be seen whether it is simply a 
well-marked form or a distinct kind. The 
flowers of C. retusueju^ also white-but the 
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soil is present, they do not offer any serious 
: difficulties, though soil of a very heavy cha- 
I racter is less suitable than that of a lighter 
I nature. Cuttings of shoots which are not 
i showing flowers may be made in July and in¬ 
serted in pots of sandy soil in a close propa- 
gating-case, where they may be expected to 
I form roots in three or four weeks. As the 
inflorescences appear from the points of the 
i branches, it is necessary to do a certain 
amount of pruning each year, for the shoots 
die back to 6ome little distance below the 
I base of the flower-lieads. This pruning may 
be done in February, and the 6hoot6 may Toe 
| cut fairly hard back to within a few eyes of 
the base of the shoots, unless the size of the 
bush is to be increased, when more buds may 
I be left. At the same time, advantage should 
I be taken of any strong shoots which are so 
! placed that they may be made to take the 
I places of old branches which are becoming 
! worn out. When planted against walls, it is 
necessary to allow' a sufficient, number of 
| branches to grow to clothe the desired space, 
then prune the side shoots to spurs in order 


may be considered evergreen, but as a rule 
' the leaves fall during winter. The blue 
flow'ers are borne from the end of July on- 
| wards with great freedom. 

Of selected varieties or hybrids, Gloire de 
1 Versailles is one of the commonest, and at 
the same time one of the most popular. Its 
; chief asset is its large inflorescences of blue 
flowers, which appear in great profusion. 
Being of strong growth, it is very suitable for 
I wall culture. The variety grandiflorus is 
j closely allied to the last-named, and the two 
I kinds need not be grown in the same garden. 

Its white form is worthy of attention, how- 
! ever. Ceres is a very free-flowering variety, 

: with large heads of rose-coloured flowers, 
while an even finer rose-flowered variety may 
j be obtained in Perle de Rose. The be3t deep 
1 blue is Indigo. A very hardy form may be 
1 found in Gloire de Plantieres. This is in 
1 some respects like Gloire de Versailles, but 
| the flowers are lighter in colour. 

In addition to those mentioned, there are 
several other varieties, most of which are 
showy. D. 
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FRUIT. 

MR. BUNYARD ON COX’S ORANGE 
PIPPIN. 

Mr. Buntard discusses this much over- 
advertised Apple in the Chronicle, and as 
his experience is so valuable, we quote his 
opinion : — 

“ One reason of its failure under market culture is 
that growers have planted large blocks, sometimes 
amounting to several acres, of this sort alone, thus 
preventing the needed cross fertilisation with another 
variety. A second fault is that they have over- 
manured the trees, thereby inducing a late, sappy 
growth, which the early October frosts damage 
and render susceptible to attacks of canker. It is 
no uncommon sight to see vigorous standard trees 
with all their growths of the previous season killed 
by canker. Again, they have planted dwarf trees 
grafted on the unsuitable French Faradiec stock. 
Trees worked on this stock were proved by the late 
Archibald Barron to die in three or four years at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s old gardens at 
Chiswick. In some cases the dwarf trees are budded 
too high, even on the approved Paradise stock, and 
thus too growth is restricted by strangulation, the 
scion overgrowing the stock and forming a large, 
woody, globular outgrowth. The variety requires a 
warm, genial summer to obtain satisfactory results, 
and the cold, wet seasons of 1909 and 1910 were most 
unsuitable to it, causing old and young trees to be¬ 
come cankered and the growths to die back whole 
sale. Washes proved of little avail as a remedy, 
because they were washed off by the frequent 
showers, almost as soon as they were applied. For 
these reasons the variety is in disrepute among 
market growers, and thousands of trees have been 
cut down and regrafted with Bramlry's Seedling, a 
gross grower, which is said to give new life to the 
old stool, resulting in Branilcy s Seedling fruiting 
earlier than usual. This experiment should be 
•watched with interest. It is evident, therefore, that, 
as a general rule*trees of Cox’s Orange Pippin should 
only he planted in warm, loamy soil* and in pro¬ 
tected positions. It will repay any care given to the 
trees in the summer-pruning of the laterals in 
August, because this will keep the boughs free and 
open, admitting the light and air. The trees should 
receive a winter dressing of eaustic soda or some 
other strong wash, and he further sprayed at the 
time the buds expand with Bordeaux mixture. 

1 Bud that espalier and pyramid trees of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin are often injured by a too drastic 
root-pruning; therefore, only one side should he 
root-pruned at a time. In place of constant appli¬ 
cations of farmyard manure I advise, for light soils, 
a dressing of basic slag, nitrate of soda or kainit, 
and, for heavy soils, guano and soo.t, to be hoed in 
the soil in March.” 

[It m clear from Mr. Bunyard'a article 
that thia Apple ia unworthy of the excessive 
praise we often see about it. And apart from 
these results of a wide' experience, we should 
consider that nowadays the comparison is no 
longer with the fruits of our own islands, but the 
choicest fruits of the most fertile regions of the 
northern and southern hemispheres ; these, too, 
seen in every city of our land, carefully graded 
/or the market, good in size and quality. Cox's 
Pippin is deficient in size, fertility, and we must 
look up our own finest Apples, old and new, to 
meet the new conditions of the fruit-growing 
world. And as regards quality for the cook, we 
would prefer the neglected French Crab now 
grown well in the colonies.— Ed.] 


PACKING GRAPES. 

I should he glad if you could tell me the best way 
of packing Grapes to travel by rail. If you know of 
any means of packing Figs I should also be glad to 
know.—L. C. P. 

[Ab to the best mode of packing Grapes, 
all will depend upon the quantity and pur¬ 
pose they are required for. For instance, 
for market, when not less than four good- 
sized bundles aro to be sent off at once, 
cross-handled baskets are the best. These 
are made of light wicker, and are light, 
yet strong and durable. A few shavings are 
placed at the l>ottom and around the sides, 
and the baskets are lined with paper. Each 
of the baskets will hold from 9 lb. to 12 lb. 
of Grapes. Bundles are placed at each end 
and one on each side, each being firmly tied 
to the basket, as by being placed in th h 
manner the bloom on one side of the bunch 
remains intact. After the bunches are firmly 
secured, it will be necessary to lace some 
strong string a few times across the top and 
above the bunches to prevent the paper 
covering from touching the tops of the 
berries. In case any berries show above 
the rim, fix some light Willow twigs or even 
split cane across. The top must now be 
covered with strong brown paper, that with 
a shiny surface being the best for the pur¬ 
pose, and the whole be firmly tied up. A 
paper pasted on the top, “Grapes with 
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care,” should carry them safely to their 
destination. Packages of fruit done up in 
this manner generally have careful treat¬ 
ment from the railway servants. Hundreds 
of such baskets reach Covent Garden weekly 
through the season. 

Where only one or two bunches are to be 
sent off—say, from 2 lb. to 3 lb. weight 
each—light wooden boxes are the best, size 
13 inches by 8 inches, and the same in depth. 
The bottom and sides should be lined with 
shavings and also paper. The bunches must 
bo placed one at each end, the points being 
towards the centre, and the ends tied to the 
box. The paper having been gathered to¬ 
gether, all interstices must be filled up, suffi¬ 
cient being placed on the top to keep all 
secure before the lid is firmly fixed. It must 
lie quite obvious that by sending such -small 
quantities the bloom is slightly rubbed. 

Figs certainly are not well adapted for 
packing. The Figs must not be “dead” 
ripe, and each fruit should be wrapped in 
a young and soft Vine-leaf previous to being 
wrapped in tissue paper. Shallow boxes 
suitable for one layer ehould be used ; each 
fruit should be packed in the same way, the 
ends pointing upwards, or rather in a slant¬ 
ing direction.] 


NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
The season here, in common with other parts 
of the country, has been marked by periods 
of intense heat accompanied by drought, 
which has left its mark on many of the in¬ 
habitants of the garden. Unfortunately, too, 
there was during the night of June 3rd a 
sharp frost, the thermometer falling to 
28 degs. Fahr. Those who, encouraged by 
a showery day previously, had already their 
bedding-out begun, suffered to an appreciable 
extent, Begonias, Lobelias, and Nicotinnas 
receiving a check which not only has marred 
their appearance, but from which in some 
instances they have not recovered. At the 
same time it was found that French Beans, 
Lettuces, and Potatoes had also Buffered; 
and stone fruit, which until then had been 
remarkably promising, was so materially in¬ 
terfered with that the crop is now very thin, 
and in some places an entire failure. With 
respect to fruit generally, it may be said 
that, in spite of the long and continued 
drought, the crops of small fruit were here 
over the average. Strawberries were a 
record crop, the fruit was large, well- 
coloured, and well-flavoured ; and, owing no 
doubt to the sunny weather, even the largest 
varieties ripened perfectly. Contrary to the 
experiences of many growers, we had an 
enormous crop of Raspberries. This had 
been looked for, as the plantation was made 
three years ago ; the soil had been thoroughly 
prepared for the canes, and top-dressing had 
been liberally supplied. In addition, a good 
sprinkling of chemical manure had been 
iven in early spring, and the result, as has 
een said, was a particularly fine crop. 
Loganberries, too, were abundant; Coose- 
Derries were an average crop; and Black 
and Red Currants, if a little thinner than 
usual, were of fine quality and superior size 
and colour. All these fruits were ready for 
use quite a month earlier than the normal 
time of ripening. 

Stone fruit, as already indicated, is com¬ 
paratively scarce. Damsons are practically 
non-existent, and while there is a sprinkling 
of fruit on most of the Plums, it would be 
exaggeration to eay that there was even 
half a crop. The varieties which show the 
best results are : Kirke’s, Jefferson, Pond’s, 
and Reine Claude de Bavay ; while on such 
usually reliable kinds as Victoria, Czar, 
Early Orleans, and "Washington scarcely a 
fruit is visible. Coo’s Golden Drop and 
Guilin’s Golden Gage, two usually depend¬ 
able sorts in these gardens, nre entire fail¬ 
ures. Peaches, with the exception of Hale’s 
Early, are a meagre show, and mildew is 
prevalent on Royal George, the first season 
this blight has been noticed for the past 
sixteen years. Nectarines are a failure ; but, 
curiously enough, Apricots, generally con¬ 
sidered in this locality more difficult to man¬ 
age out-of-doors than Nectarines or Peaches, 
have really good crops. The same may be 
said of Morrello Cherries, the individual 
fruits being very fine. The Cherry wall, 


however, receives a good deal of attention, 
as Morellos are in great demand for various 
purposes. For once, Pears have belied their 
reputation for success here, for although most 
of the trees carry fruit, the crop must this 
year go down in the “ Garden Book M as 
“ thin. ’ Louise Bonne, Williams’, Souvenir 
de Congrfes, Jargonelle, Doyenne du Comice, 
Beurre Hardy, Pitma&ton, and Glou Morceau 
are the only varieties of which it may be 
said that the crop is only slightly less than 
usual. 

On the other hand, Apples, both dessert 
and cooking, are huge crops, so much so that 
in many instances thinning has had to be 
resorted to, and all varieties have done 
equally well. KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cutting down Pear-tree.—I have a Pear-tree 
30 feet huh or more. The fruit is only fit for 
stewing. Could this be lowered one half?—J. C. S., 
Warwickshire. 

The Pear-tree you may cut back in the 
same way as we have advised for the Filberts, 
aud reserve, when the time comes, a suffi¬ 
ciency of the young shoots which will push 
out from the branches to form the basis of 
fruiting spurs with. Shoots of medium 
strength are the best for this, and pull the 
strongest and weakest clean out with the 
finger and thumb.] 

Cutting down Filberts.—1 have in my garden 
about a dozen Filbert-trees. They are planted in a 
row, say in feet apart, and have grown 18 feet to 
20 feet high, the lower half being bare of foliage 
and top very difficult to get at. Would you ad\Uo 
lowering them, say one half, or cut them down 
close to the ground and train up some of the 
suckers? The fruit crop is very uncertain as to 
quantity.—J. C. 8., lFartc/cfc*J»ire. 

[The best ^ay to deal with the Filbert- 
bushes in question is to first cut them down 
to the height of 5 feet or 6 feet. This will 
induce the remaining portions of the branches 
to emit growths more or less throughout 
their length. These, where congested, must 
be thinned out, removing the weakest alto¬ 
gether. In the autumn stop the strongest of 
the remaining shoots at the fifth or sixth leaf, 
counting from the base, and leave those of 
weaker growth intact. The following spring 
—t.e., in March, after the male catkins have 
performed their proper functions and the 
female blooms have been fertilised—cut these 
shoots back to the fourth bud, provided, of 
course, there should be no female flower at 
that point or just above it. In these cir¬ 
cumstances leave the spur longer by pruning 
to the next bud, or ju6t above the flower. 
These spurs can be shortened back the fol¬ 
lowing year. The object in shortening back 
the whole of the shoots as advised is to get 
the branches furnished with 6purs, as it is 
the annual growths which emanate therefrom 
which bear the Nuts each year. The growths 
or shoots just alluded to should be dealt with 
each year in precisely the same manner as 
has been mentioned above. ExtrA strong 
growths, and all such as originate at the 
base and on main stems, should always be 
suppressed. Nut-trees trained on the system 
we have briefly outlined are not handsome 
objects in the spring, but they are always 
very prolific.] 

Canker in Melons. — On page 428, 
July 22nd, a very sensible note appears 
under the above heading. I have grown 
Melons extensively for twenty-five years, and 
during that period have not lost six plants 
from canker. I always employed good loam, 
made it firm, added very little manure, and 
never any leaf-soil. The Melons were 
always planted on mounds and ridges. 
Water was not given nearer than 3 inches 
from the stem. Rich surface dressings were 
applied twice after the fruits were set, and 
feeding with artificials and liquid-manure 
was judiciously carried out. Although less 
water was given when the fruits showed a 
little colour, the soil was never allowed to 
become too dry, and the Melons, beirg 
matured on healthy plants, were richer in 
flavour than those finished on plants with 
seared leaves—a condition brought about by 
the wholesale withholding of water during 
the latter stages of the plant’s growth. For 
ten years I grew all Melon plants as single 
cordons 1 foot apart, and gathered ninety 
fruits from a space where hitherto I had had 
about forty.— G. G. B. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

A NATURAL ROCK GARDEN. 

This is a scone in the West of Ireland, for 
which we nre indebted to the lion. Emily 
Lawless, and it interests us very much, be¬ 
cause it shows how the plants gather together 
in the not-rocky places. Look at the bare 
cliffs and scattered stones, where you see 


draughts. A little shade does no harm, but it 
will thrive in sun also. In light, rather sandy 
soil on the rockery or in the wall garden i t 
\ makes little bushes of bluish-grev foliage, 
and bears neat yellow flowers. It is ever¬ 
green, which makes it all the more useful. 
It can be increased by seeds or division, and 
is a really valuable little alpine.—S. Arnott. 

ROCK PLANTS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—I note your intention of devoting part 
of your space to rock gardens. 1 suspect that 


soils have been kept in position by stones— 
almost sunk out of sight—and penetrating 
into clay subsoil sufficiently to retain them¬ 
selves and soil in position ; and 13) T have 
been this summer planting a eomewnat larger 
rock garden, which promises to do well. I 
believe that my experience (with (3) especi¬ 
ally) might be useful to others in like cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Materials.- Bank, some 12 yards long and 
3 yards or so slant height, cut from clay to 
provide best site for house, aspect west, one 
end in full sun most of the day, the o.her 
slant, sun in the morning, an hour or 
two full sun in midday, shade after 
3 o’clock. A fair rjuamity of broken 
Bath stone, containing limestone, and 
as a base a deep layer of old turf from 
clay bottom, heavy but fibrous. 

Method. —The larger stones wedged 
into clay bottom and generally reaching 
only a little al>ove top spit to keep the 
whole in position. These are scattered 
over the whole face. The only special 
care in doing this was to make ft few 
nooks with the larger stones, standing 
about a foot high on south and east ut 
shady end to accommodate shade-lovers, 
for which purpose' also I have used 
dwarf shrubby Veronicas, Megaseas, and 
so forth— e.g.. Primula rosea has kept 
fresh through the hot weather with little 
watering. Then in planting I have 
made pockets of smaller stones, using 
special compost where necessary. One 
small portion has been raised about 
1 foot above the level of the bank be¬ 
hind. and filled up with grit and lighter 
soil for Androsaces and such things ns 
Sax. aretioides. It was impracticable 
to break the plane surface by curving 
— at least, to a sufficient extent to bo 
of any practical use, so I have, been con¬ 
tent to use occasionally higher growing 
plants which produce the same effect. 
The top does well for 8edums, Semper- 
vivums, etc., planted in grit and rubble. 
1 find these things do not object to a 
heavy subsoil, provided the surface Is 
sufficiently well drnined to keep water 
from accumulating near the crowns. 

My point is that stones are required: 
(1) To keep soil from shifting; (2) to 
supply plant food ; (3) to provide shel¬ 
ter and shade ; and (4) in fragments to 
act as a mulch in preventing the over- 
baking of the roots, and not as orna¬ 
ments. Some of your correspondents, 
I sec, object to stone being conspicuous. 
I think they ought to make an excep¬ 
tion in places where they are required 
for shade or shelter, or support of 
trailers. I agree they should not be 
used to produce a landscape, but only 
to meet the needs of the plants. 

I feel sure that many readers do not 
take up alpines seriously because they 
think they are difficult subjects except 
on favoured soils, and many more, like 
one who consulted me the other day, 
think they can grow choice subjects in 
some ugly corner -useless for other 
purposes r.cj., against a Privet-hedge! 

and so fail. I believe that anyone 
may succeed, given first a good cata¬ 
logue, with soils and sites, or a small 
oncyeloptedia of gardening; and, 
second, a pair of eves which can 6ee any 
mischief soon enough to put it right. 

D. Watson, B.A., B.Sc. 

5, Winterstoke Gardens, Mill Hill, 
N. W. 



nothing, but in the level and fertile soil the 
plants abound. It is a lesson to the roek- 
gardeuers not to gi\e us the savage features 
of the rock garden, but the pleasant ones— 
cultivation, and not the stratification of 
rocks, which cannot be imitated. 


Hypericum C-oris.— This is a thrifty and 
attractive little St. John’s Wort, which sonre 
think is a little tender, but which is more 
frequently lost from being crowded up by 
strong-growing subjects. It appears, how¬ 
ever, to be hardy enough in most rock gar¬ 
dens, and on* finds little difficulty in retain 
ing it, although it—^loes not l|ke cold 
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: most of your contributors work on a large 
scale. Many of your readers, I have no 
I doubt, would like to try what they can do in 
I a small garden. In this sort of rock cultiva¬ 
tion I have some years’ experience. The fol¬ 
lowing notes might encourage beginners, es¬ 
pecially those of the large class whose op¬ 
portunities are limited to the London subur¬ 
ban plot. G. verna is not a success, but 
several Androsaces flourish. 

I have successes with many things: (1) in 
a narrow' border on leafy loam—almost elav 
—by raising the surface slightly with small 
I stones to keep the foliage dry in winter; (2) 

I on a sloping bank, where specially prepared 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock-gardening. -There aro few people 
who amuse themselves with open air garden¬ 
ing that do not occasionally have aspirations 
towards a rock garden of some kind. The 
results of most attempts at rock-gardening 
are, we are sorry to say, deplorable ; and it 
is so mainly because people, apparently, sel¬ 
dom notice the way in which rocks naturally 
crop out of the ground. All interested in 
rock-gardening should take the opportunity 
of studying the natural cropping-up and 
stratification of rooks. A glance at the way 
in which a single stone comes out of the 
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heath is often instructive. Certainly, in our 
country, there are many places where the 
rock itself teaches lessons innumerable, but 
in southern England and in middle Ireland 
there are large districts in which there are 
few opportunities of seeing natural rock. As 
to culture, the natural way is a thousand 
times better than the stupid way in 
which rock-gardens are generally made, 
there being generally ten stones where 
one would do, and little soil where 
the soil ought to predominate. For eveD in 
the fields where rock crops up abundantly, 
there is often plenty of soil, and though 
some alpine plants can live in chinks, these 
must be solid, moist chinks, not leading 
merely to dry dust! A great many alp : ne 
plants enjoy good beds of soil as much as 
Grass does. 

Oxalls OArnlculata rubra.— This is not 
apparently so common as it once was, and 
w’e may go through a goodly number of rock 
ardens ere we come across it. Where it 
oes grow, however, it is rather too apparent 
and it spreads too rapidly for many who 
cannot do with a plant like this, which sows 
itself about rockeries everywhere, and which 
appears to be almost ubiquitous. Yet it is 
rather pretty with its small leaves of the 
true Oxalis form and its small bright-yellow 
flowers. The green-leaved, or typical form, 
is quite as pretty, I think, if not more so, 
and this autumn I have been much pleased 
with its appearance between the stones of a 
little flight of red sandstone steps in the rock 
garden. The fresh green leaves and starry 
yellow flowers look bright against the red 
stones, while the whole plant is just at the 
level of the step through the crevice.—S. 
Arnott. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

WASPS AND FRUIT. 

Last year was marked by the almost entire 
absence of wa6ps—indeed, in many localities 
not a nest was found. In the spring of the 
present year, when, as usually happens, 
queen wasps are on the wing, very few were 
6een in this locality, the natural inference of 
such experience leading one to hope there 
would not be much trouble with wasps this 
summer. Quite the contrary is the case, 
however, and there is instead a plague of 
these enemies of the fruit garden. Wasps 
are exceedingly partial to Gooseberries, 
Grapes, and Plums, and though there has 
been ripe fruit of the first two kinds for some 
time past, no attack was made until August 
had advanced some days. It seemed tneir 
activity centred on insect life, red-spider in 
particular engaging them freely, and so long 
as this was observable no steps were taken 
to attack them in the nest. I have observed 
in other seasons that red-spider engages the 
attention of wasps, both under glass and in 
the open. They even pass over ripe fruit. 
The time comes, however, when all this is 
changed, and once they begin to sample ripe 
fruit, then is the time to set about destroying 
them. Naturally, the first aim of the fruit¬ 
grower is to search for and destroy the nests, 
which often cover a large area. I have 
usually 6courod the lanes, hedgerows, arable, 
and pasture lands in search, covering more 
than a mile radius from the garden, and the 
mystery is, that while so many nests are de¬ 
stroyed, there still appears no diminution of 
wasps in the fruit garden. True, their num¬ 
bers cannot be other than lessened by the fact 
that so many thousands are destroyed, but it 
also shows what a distance wasps travel in 
search of ripe fruit. Fortunately, there are 
heavy crops of Apples, which fall readily. 
Birds mako holes in them, and into these 
wasps find ready admittance. While such 
numbers are so engaged, they cannot do the 
same amount of mischief to soft fruits. Peur 
and Plum crops are less heavy. 

Cyanide of potassium renders the destruc¬ 
tion of wasps’ nests a comparatively easy 
matter. A small quantity ejected into the 
passage kills every insect in its effort to pass 
in or out of the nest : but one must not leave 
the matter thus, but directly all on wing 
have succumbed, dig out the nest and destroy 
the young brood, for these hatch so quickly 
that nests soon appear as strong Is before. 
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It sometimes happens that in the case of 
very strong nests the entrance becomes 60 
blocked by dying insects that the fumes of the 
cyanide become ineffective. In such cases it 
would be necessary to remove the dead from 
the passage and apply additional poison. I 
apply the fluid by the aid of an Abol syringe. 
In this way it is possible to inject the liquid 
much further into the nest entrance, and a 
smaller quantity suffices. Unless the wasps 
have been disturbed by over-attentive boys, 
there is not much to fear m approaching the 
nest, assuming one goes quickly and without 
fear. I have destroyed hundreds of nests 
without getting even a single sting. 

In dealing with wall fruit, it is b very good 
plan to use as traps bottles half-filled with 
sweetened beer, or honey and water, both 
of which will attract and drown large num¬ 
bers. It is necessary to frequently remove 
the dead insects, because the bottles quickly 
fill, and are then useless. A syrup made 
from boiled damaged fruit, to which is added 
a little arsenic or Paris-green, has been re¬ 
commended and used by many with good re¬ 
sults. In the vinery my remedy for keeping 
out wasps is either of the well-known Wood’s, 
Scott’s, or Davis’s wasp destroyers, all of 
which are ready for immediate use, and 6old 
in conveniently small quantities. These pre¬ 
parations are necessarily poisons, but in care¬ 
ful hands there is no danger in their use. The 
usual course is to remove the berries attacked 
by Svasps, placing them on a shelf near by, 
and then applying the poison ; but I prefer to 
leave the bunch intact, as I find wasps do not 
so easily find the berries when removed. Ap¬ 
plied only to the berries actually eaten, one 
is assured they will he removed before being 
sent to table, also any surrounding that are 
likely to be tainted. If this is carefully done, 
and an interval allowed between the applica¬ 
tion of the liquid and the sending to table, 
no trouble is likely to arise—at any rate, I 
have followed this plan for more than a quar¬ 
ter of a century without any untoward re¬ 
sults. In some seasons it is found an easy 
matter to keep the wasps from the vinery, one 
or two applications clearing them for the 
summer. In other years it may be, and often 
is, necessary to apply the solution daily, pre¬ 
ferably early in the morning. If one pre¬ 
paration fails to effect the purpose, try 
another. On the open walls it may be 
adopted in like manner with similar results, 
the primary object being to keep the wasps 
from gaining a strong foothold. Once allow 
the wasps to become strongly colonised on the 
tree or in the vinery, then it is almost futile 
to hope to conquer them. 

It would seem, judging both from personal 
experience and published reports, that ab¬ 
normally-sized nests are common this season. 
Insect food and fruit diet have been abun¬ 
dant, and the tropical nature of the summer 
also is in their favour. Peaches under glass 
or on open walls afford waepB ideal hunting- 
ground if the trees are infested with scale, 
as they often are at this time of year. 

Cyanide of potassium is obtainable from 
registered sundriesmen in liquid as well as 
powdered form, but it needs very cautious 
handling, because of its deadly poisonous 
properties. W. Strugnell. 

West Wilts. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The unusually long period of hot weather 
without rain that we are now passing through 
has had a detrimental effect upon the growth 
of most plants in our gardens. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be said of Chrysanthemums 
where proper attention has been given. The 
labour in connection with watering is pretty 
constant, and a change would be welcomed. 
Still, labour is rewarded in the healthy look 
and generally satisfactory character of the 
growth. ‘ In* fact, now—early August—the 
plants are doing as well as ever I remember. 
Maybe a few sorts are a bit yellow in the 
leaf,^ but this 1 is their nature, 1 and they will 
gradually put on a greener tint as autumn 
comes: Watering, as remarked, is requiring 
much attention, and ‘frequently, we go 
through the collection four times a day. I 
do not favour too much syringing, as it has 
a tendency to bring mildew oh the leaves. 1 


Instead of this, my practice is to water 
through a rose-can among the pots and be¬ 
tween the rows during tne hotter parhr of 
the day. This has a cooling effect, and the 
leaves benefit by it. Liquid-manure is regu¬ 
larly given some time during the day, for 
continual watering has washed away any¬ 
thing of a feeding nature that might have 
been put into the soil at potting time. 
Nothing in this way is favoured so much as is 
the liquid from the cow-sheds; and I am 
fortunate in having an unlimited supply. It 
is given in a weak state, as one cannot be 
too careful in trying to keep the roots in a 
healthy state. As recently as yesterday, 
August 9th, I saw some Chrysanthemum 

E lants which have lost their former vigour 
y having some of the roots killed, and th« i 
with the same liquid that I am recommend¬ 
ing. The trouble, however, came about in 
this way. On enquiry it was found that the 
cow-sheds from which the manure came had 
been washed with disinfectants and carbolic 
acid had contaminated the liquid. It is use¬ 
ful to feel one’s way, as it were, when using 
manures of an unknown auantity by trying 
the Bame on subjects which we do not mind 
killing before we use them in the case of our 
best plants. 

Those cultivators, if there be any, who 
still favour stopping the growth of their 
plants for the purpose of timing the flower- 
buds have had their calculations upset by 
the conditions of this season. Tne only 
variety, the peculiarities of which are quite 
exceptional, namely, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, is the 
only one pinched in my case, not all the 
plants, but most of them. Those, however, I 
did not top are now showing their bloom- 
buds ; the topped ones produced flower-buds 
much too 6oon. I am sorry, therefore, that 
this variety had not been left to grow its own 
way. In the case of the novelties, I certainly 
followed the various raisers’ instructions. 
Thus we are told to ton the plants of the 
variety F. Chandler at the end of March for 
first crown buds. This was done and the 
buds appeared at the beginning of July; 
much too early, of course. Ethel Thorp, a 
fine new incurved variety, we were told to 
top March 25th for crown bud. These in¬ 
structions were duly carried out, but the 
crown buds appeared quite early in July and 
the plants are well on to the next bud, which, 
however, may not come at the exact date 
named—August 6th. 

The plants generally are taller than usual ; 
but in the case of the collection referred to 
the object is big specimen blooms. With 
ample labour and appliances for tying them 
as well as housing them, it matters not if 
some of the sorts grow up to 10 feet high. 
I am sure some of the varieties will reach 
that height before the blooms develop, be¬ 
cause quite a number of kinds in which in 
most seasons crown buds are selected, de¬ 
veloped these too early and are being run on 
to the next bud. The result of these second 
crown buds coming-in a natural way the first 
and second weeks in August should be most 
satisfactory, and I am looking forward t-o 
large and exceptionally well-coloured blos¬ 
soms. At any rate, there is no doubt that 
in whatever way the plants have been grown, 
all flower-buds must now be secured when 
they show, if we desire large flowers. The 
difference between a crown bud and ter¬ 
minal has often been described in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, and it may only bo neces¬ 
sary to point out that the former is a Rower- 
bud by itself in the centre of a cluster of 
little leaf growths. The latter are removed 
and thus the bud*has a chance to develop. 
Terminal buds are those which come in clus¬ 
ters later in the season and which are usually 
depended upon in the case of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums not wanted for exhibition. Those 


El 


growers, then, who Jo not desire big indi¬ 
vidual blossoms need not worry about bud 
formation. It is well to give the plants 
lenty of room, especially those grown as 
rushes. One cannot obtain well-formed 
ones, or get nicely ripened growth if the 
leaves of one plant touch those of its neigh¬ 
bour, and in regard to bush plants due atten¬ 
tion'to tying is important or we may lose 
branches at any time tv a gust of wind. The 
shoots, too, require to te thinned xfcherc they 
become crowded in the inner portion of the 
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ROSES. 

ROSE GARDEN AT KELSALE 
RECTORY, SAXMUNDHAM. 

Two years ago the four Rose beds in the 
picture replaced a scheme of carpet bedding. 
The surroundings of the Rose garden are 
unusually beautiful, owing to the very fine 
trees, a few of which only can be shown in 
the illustration. The Pelargoniums and 
other bedding plants were quite out of 
harmony with their surroundings, but when 
the Roses came the effect was magical. The 
growth of the Tea and Hybrid Teas sur¬ 
prised everyone who saw them, especially 
so because they were very closely planted — 
used, in fact, in a similar way to bedding 


,‘IRDEjYIA'G illustrated. 


bosomed in the gently-sloping lawn. The 
small picture on page 527 gives some idea of 
a section of the beds devoted to Mme. Melanie 
i Soupert. Sydney Spalding. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Cloire de Dijon.— A good deal of cor¬ 
respondence has recently taken place in the 
j horticultural journals respecting the grand 
j old Rose Gloire de Dijon, and some nre evi- 
' dently of opinion that its popularity is on 
the wane, and that it will eoon be ousted 
from its commanding position as a climber. 
Yet this seems unlikely when we 6ee it so 
J plentiful in certain districts and holding its 
own. Greatly neglected though it frequently 
I is, it is yet a Rose which has no real rival in 
its class. Flowering early and late, it is one 


ing Rose or some other wall plant, such as 
one of the Japan Quinces. To these the 
bareness of the Gloire de Dijon matters tittle, 
but the many like to have it well clad with 
foliage from top to bottom. I know several 
houses on which this Rose looks well from 
year to year, growing through the foliage of 
Vitis inconstans, which does not seem to 
injure its health, seeing that it flowers freely 
and for a long period, and has done so for 
many years. It is amazing how much ill- 
treatment this fine old Rose will 6tand, and 
how’ it flowers under the most adverse cir¬ 
cumstances. Exposure 6eems to matter little 
to it, and it blooms successfully even in a 
cold north-east position.— Sub Rosa. 

Potting Roses from the open. A short 
time back a correspondent asked for informa¬ 
tion upon this subject, and a general note 



In thi Rose garden at Eel sale Rectory, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


plants. The soil was taken out to a depth 
of 3 feet, and replaced with turfy loam and 
well-rotted manure. The rapid and vigorous 

S rowtli of these Roses was partly due, no 
oubt, to the deep digging and to their 
being in virgin soil. Roses benefit greatly 
by removal to soil in which no Roses have 
been grown previously. The difficulty mest 
of us have is that space prohibits frequent 
removal, and our Roses get sick of the soil 
they arc in. The charm of these Rose beds 
lies in the number of different points from 
which they can be seen. They are near the 
house, and are a thing of beauty from a 
great many windows. Unexpected glimpses 
of them are caught from many parts of the 
grounds through noble trees. They lie on a 
slight elevation above a wide expanse of 
meadow with fine Beech-trees, and from the 
bowling-green, seen in the picture just 
below them, they^a^arkle like jewels era- 
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which, despite the neglect it experiences, is 
invaluable, and especially in villa gardens it 
seems a general favourite. Too frequently, 
however, it is unheeded in the matter of 
pruning, and is allowed to develop into a 
climbing Rose, without any iolinge for several 
yards from the ground, when it certainly 
looks unsightly and far from ornamental. 
With careful attention and occasional cut¬ 
ting back, it can be kept well furnished at the 
base, but much of the bareness thus exhibited 
is due to want of feeding. It is planted and 
allowed to run up, without any care being 
taken to ensure a liberal growth, with plenty 
of healthy foliage. The result is just what 
might have been anticipated, and is to be 
seen in bare stems and shabby foliage. There 
are some who wish to allow it to run up a 
high wall, and who expect to have bare 
stems, but do not mind these greatly, seeing 
that they can grow at the base a lower-grow- 


was promised. Owing to the abnormally dry 
summer, our Roses have ripened better than 
usual, especially those of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual section, and such semi-ripened plants 
could well be lifted and potted now. If care¬ 
fully watered before lifting, there will not be 
so great a risk of breaking the smaller roots, 
while the early potting will ensure a number 
of new roots forming, and thus getting the 
plants almost established. The querist al¬ 
luded to wishes to know when to lift and pot 
to secure flowers next spring. A6 a general 
rule, few Roses are lifted and forced during 
the ensuing spring, but if advantage be taken 
of the unusual ripeness of some plants, they 
might be forced steadily if potted now. Under 
any circumstances the Roses should be stood 
on the 6hady side of a wall or hedge, and the 
wood kept from shrivelling by a frequent use 
of the syringe. It is better to keep the roots 
on the dry side, and a good plan is to plunge 
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the pots. This necessitates less water, and 
keeps the 6oil in a more uniform condition. 
I have frequently lifted Hybrid Perpetuals on 
the Manetti early in the autumn, and 
been successful when treating them in the 
manner suggested. But that was before we 
had such a quantity of beautiful Hybrid Teas, 
and previous to the almost universal use of 
the Brier stock in some form. Plante upon 
the Brier do not ripen so early, and give good 
autumnal displays. The after treatment of 
the plants would be the same as generally 
practised, only it would be wiser to grow 
them as steadily as possible.—P. U. 


OROHID8. 


ORCHIDS FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 

I have received a box of Orchids from British 
Guiana, of which country they are natives. 1 will 
be to much obliged if you can give me some infor¬ 
mation as to the treatment they should have. The 
names of the Orchids are Oncidium Laneeanum, 
Htanhopea eburnea Gongora atropurpurea. Onci¬ 
dium altissimum, Epidendrum ciliare, and Epiden- 
drum stenopetalum.— British Guiana. 

Oncidium Lanceanum.— The flowers of this 
species are very distinct, but, unfortunately, 
the plant has always been placed in the cate¬ 
gory of Orchids that are, under our artificial 
treatment, difficult to cultivate and keep in 
good health for many years together. Al¬ 
though from time to time large numbers of 

( ilants have been imported, good, sound, 
lealthy specimens arc rarely to be met with. 
The chief difficulty is to keep the foliage 
free from spot, for whenever this occurs, the 
plant seldom regains its former vigour, and 
usually dwindles away. Without a doubt, 
one of the principal causes of spot in the 
leaves is an unsuitable atmosphere, other 
causes are that during the dull winter 
months the houses are often subjected to 
sudden downward fluctuations of the tem¬ 
perature, especially at a time when the 
plants are in a moist state at the root, thus 
chilling them and affording too much or too 
little water while the plant is in a dormant 
condition. The best plan is to pot each plant 
firmly in a mode rate-si zed pot, filing it to 
about one half of its depth with clean broken 
crocks for drainage, using as a compost Os- 
mundn fibre, and a few heads of living Sphag¬ 
num Moss pricked in here and there over the 
surface of the fibre, principally as an indica¬ 
tion as to whether the soil is wet or dry. 
If you have more than one plant of this 
variety, it would be advisable to suspend 
one from the roof of a house having a Catt- 
leya-house temperature, which during the 
summer requires but little fire heat, and just 
sufficient in winter to maintain a moderately 
even temperature, ranging from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. The plant should be in quite a 
light position, but without direct sunshine. 
The other plant may be stood on an inverted 
pot or plant stand down among the other 
inmates of the house, but it is important 
to select a light position. While the plants 
are growing, water freely each time the com¬ 
post becomes quite dry, never keep it in a 
saturated condition at any time, and during 
the resting period the soil should be kept 
well on the dry side. 

STANHorKA 'eburnea.— This belongs to a 
genus of epiphytal Orchids, nearly all of 
which possess l.irge, showy flowers. Stnn- 
hopea eburnea has large, strongly-scented, 
ivory-white flowers, with a few purple marks. 
This plant will succeed best in a shallow 
leak-wood basket, but ordinary drainage is 
not required, because, if crocks be used, the 
flower spikes, which always push themselves 
out in a downward direction, would be broken 
or deformed by contact with them. The 
proper time for repotting is when the p’nnt 
is starting into growth. The compost should 
consist chiefly of roughly broken Osmunda 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss. When growing 
freely, the plant should be abundantly sup. 
plied with water, but when growth is com¬ 
pleted, and the flowering season over, the 
plant should be kept only just moist at the 
root. During the growing season, the inter¬ 
mediate house, which is a triflle lower in 
temperature and rather more damp than 
the Cattleya-house, will be found suitable 
for its requirements. When at rest a cooler 
temperature, like that of an ordinary green¬ 
house, a drier atmosphere, as well as more 
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light and air, will be the proper treatment. 
When the plant commences to open its 
flower-buds, great care should be taken to 
avoid wetting the flowers, as they are very 
fugacious, and would soon decay. 

Gongora atro purpurea is also an epi¬ 
phytal Orchid, easily grown, and free-flower¬ 
ing. It belongs to the botanical section of 
Orchids owing to the fantastic structure of 
the flowers, which are dark purple-brown 
spotted with purple. The flowers are carried 
on Iona, drooping spikes, produced from the 
base of the pseudo bulbs. The habit of the 
plant resembles that of the Stanhopea, and 
the culture is identical. 

Oncidium altissimum is a strong-grow¬ 
ing species, producing flower 6 capes 3 feet 
to 5 feet high, many flowered. The flowers 
are each about inches in diameter, barred 
and blotched, with chestnut-brown, lip yel¬ 
low, marked with red-brown at the base. The 
plant should be grown in a well-drained pot, 
the soil consisting of Osmunda fibre, Poly¬ 
podium fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportions, adding small, broken crocks in 
sufficient quantity to keep the soil porous. 
Pot the plant with moderate firmness, but 
not so hard as to prevent water from passing 
freely through the compost. Potting is best 
done when the young growth has grown 
several inches, and after potting very little 
water is needed at the root till the plant has 
re-established itself, when an abundance of 
moisture should be given. When growth is 
completed, water should be carefully applied, 
as if kept too moist at the root while at rest 
the plant will start away into growth and 
fail to produce its flower spikes, but water 
should never be withheld sufficiently long to 
cause shrivelling of the pseudo bulb 3 or 
leaves. Grow the plant in a fairly light posi¬ 
tion in the intermediate house. 

Epidendrum ciliare is a rather small, 
white-flowered species. The plant should be 
potted in Osmunda fibre and a little Sphag¬ 
num Moss, with plenty of small crocks inter¬ 
mixed, and the drainage should be good. 
Water should be applied as advised for the 
other Orchids. It will thrive and bloom 
freely either in the intermediate or Cattleya- 
house, keeping it well up to the roof glass 
at all times. These remarks apply also to 
Epidendrum stenopetalum. 

The above plants, being newly imported, 
should at first, be potted in crocks only, and 
water poured through them every day. Keep 
them well shaded from the sun, and when 
growths or roots make their appearance each 
plant should be potted and treated as pre¬ 
viously advised. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


IXORAS. 

When specimen plants declined in favour, 
the different Ixoras showed signs of becom¬ 
ing neglected. Within the last few years, 
however, they have been grown in the form 
of neat little bushy specimens, and in this 
way many of the varieties are very satisfac¬ 
tory. Numerous examples are to be seen just 
now in good condition in the T-range at 
Kew, where they form a very bright and 
effective feature. Some of the garden varie¬ 
ties are very much alike, but still a pleasing 
and distinct selection can be readily made. 
The typical Ixora coccinea, with orange-scar- 
let flowers, is very bright, and of it there is a 
variety lutea, with soft yellow flowers, but 
this is at present scarce. In Ixora Westi the 
flowers are pink, while those of Ixora Colei 
are white. Most of the varieties have, how¬ 
ever, flowers of some shade of orange or 
salmon, good ones of this section being 
Dixinna. Prince of Orange, Pilgrimi, ana 
Williamsi. One of the finest of all the 
Ixoras is 1. macrothyrsa, known also as I. 
Duffi, a tall-growing, sparely-branched shrub, 
with large, long leaves and huge heads of 
bright crimson flowers. To be seen at its 
best, this needs to be grown into a larger 
plant than the others. Ixoras are not 
vigorous-rooting subjects, and they need a 
fair proportion of peat in the soil—say, equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of sand. They are during the grow¬ 
ing season greatly benefited by a free use of 
the syringe, as, if the atmosphere is too dry, 


they are rather liable to the attacks of in¬ 
sects. Thrips and mealy-bug are the w T orst, 
but the thnps can be readily destroyed by- 
vaporising, and this will also kill many of the 
bugs. Those that remain can be easily got 
rid of by a drop of methylated spirit applied 
with a soft brush. By some, Ixoras are 
looked upon as rather difficult to strike from 
cuttings, but I have never found any diffi¬ 
culty in this respect. The best cuttings are 
formed of shoots of medium vigour taken 
when they are in a half-ripened state. A 
length of 3 inches or thereabouts is very suit¬ 
able for the cuttings, which should be cut off 
cleanly with a sharp knife at a joint, have 
the bottom pair of leaves removed, and be 
inserted firmly in pots of very sandy peat. 
The potj» should be quite clean ana effec¬ 
tually drained. Then, plunged in a gentle 
heat in a close propagating case, these cut¬ 
tings will, with ordinary attention, soon root. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Dlpladenla bolivlensls.— This is one of the 

most distinct of the Dipladenias, and though 
far less gorgeous than many of the others, it 
is, to my mind, one of the most beautiful. It 
is more sturdy in growth than many other 
members of the genus. The flowers, which 
have a more decided tube than many Dipla¬ 
denias, and a couple of inches or a little more 
across the expanded mouth, are of the purest 
white, except the interior of the throat, which 
is of a rich golden-yellow. Most of the 
Dipladenias require the temperature of the 
stove, but this species will succeed under 
cooler conditions—indeed, 1 have had it do 
well in the warmest part of the greenhouse. 
It was introduced from South America in 
the first half of the sixties. It first flowered 
in 1868, and was distributed the following 
year. While for most of the Dipladenias a 
compost made up largely of fibrous peat is 
prepared, this species is lees particular in its 
requirements. It will succeed perfectly in 
what may be looked upon as general potting 
compost, such as a mixture of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and sand.—X. 

Lobelia tenuior.— This is a handsome, 
large, and free-flowering variety, and grows 
approximately a foot high. It may be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the border, but its rather 
spindling habit makes it a rather untidy 
plant for that purpose unless loosely tied to 
thin stakes. L. tenuior, however, is well 
adapted for greenhouse culture in pot3, and 
gives a shade of colour which is not too com¬ 
mon during summer and autumn under glass. 
For greenhouse cultivation, if sown during 
April in gentle heat, pricked off, and grown 
on steadily until finally potted into pots 
5 inches in diameter, a fine display may be 
obtained during July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber. Should it be desired to have this Lobe¬ 
lia extra strong, seed may be sown in August, 
and the plants wintered in a greenhouse. It 
is certainly worthy of attention, and quite 
distinct from the ordinary run of Lobelias.— 
Kbt. 

Dlplacus glutinosus.— Some weeks ago a corre¬ 
spondent wrote respecting Diplacus glutinosus. I 
have found it so accommodating, and its colour so 
unique, that many people I know have been quite 
charmed on making further acquaintance with it. 
It ie a capital subject for covering a wire frame, or, 
if on the *4-age of the greenhouse, to run it over the 
rafters. It. is true that it does sometimes lose its 
lower leaves, but this does not afTect its blooming. 
It is nice to grow it also as small plants in pots, in 
bush form—say, 5-inch pots or so—and another way 
one can use these small plants is to set them out in 
the garden in the summer. The colour i9 to excep¬ 
tional that it nearly always gives rise to comment 
hy those seeing it for the first time. Cuttings of 
half-ripened wood will strike in the autumn round 
the side of a pot of sandy soil. — WoodbastwicK. 

Thunbergia grandiflora.— As a climber for a 
large structure, this Thunbergia has much to recom¬ 
mend it, as it i.. of rapid growth, and if not too 
much shaded flowers profusely, whi'e the large, light- 
blue blossoms arc very showy. There is a variety 
with white blossoms, but it i« much scarcer than tho 
typical form. This climber is useful only for large 
structures, as in small houses the pruning necessary 
to keep it within hounds ia detrimental to the pro¬ 
duction of blossoms, and much shading line prac¬ 
tically the same ellect. This Thunbergia strikes 
easily from cuttiugs. 

Climbers for Tenerlfte.— If “ E. W." would 
like to try a few Mandevilla, I have a lot which 
has been raised from seed out-of-doora In South 
Devon and would exchange a few for some creepers 
from TenerifTe, any of which he thinks would grow 
here. The Mnnd^viUa grows and flowers well here 
out of doors.-H. K. 8. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 

If the truth were known, one half of the 
failures which occur in the culture of plants 
in pots is caused by unskilful watering. What 
window gardeners havo to bear in mind is 
that they must keep as far from extremes 
as possible, neither allowing the soil to be¬ 
come dust dry nor bringing it into the condi¬ 
tion of mud by repeated waterings when tho 
soil is already moist. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that a plant which has recently been 
repotted does not need nearly so much water 
as one that has filled the soil with roots. 
After repotting, considerable care is neces¬ 
sary, for if an overdose of water is given the 
fresh compost becomes too close for the free 
entry of the roots. An absolute rule in this 
particular point is to allow the ©oil to be¬ 
come nearly dry* and then give enough to 
moisten it through. This keeps the compost 
sweet, and the roots come out of the old 
ball into it, finding the new quarters to their 
liking. In the summer, when the plants are 


I in the morning, and be looked through again 
at midday, when those that have become dry | 
should be watered. There is a great differ- I 
ence in the flowering and general appear¬ 
ance of plants which are thus looked to rogu- | 
larly and those that get but ordinary attention. 
Many plants by reason of possessing roots I 
which are very sensitive to anything like 
saturation of the soil require careful manage- , 
| ment; the rule with them is little and often, ' 
just giving enough water to keep the com- 
! post in a moist but not wet state. Cycla¬ 
mens, Primulas, Calceolarias, and Cinerarias ■ 
l>elong to this class, and it is generally owing ! 
to an error in watering that they go wrong. 
If such things as these are attempted to be 
grown, they should, if possible, be so placed I 
that a current of air should not play on the 
pots ; then they can be kept in an equable 
state of moisture without watering fre¬ 
quently, and this observation applies to all 
newly-potted plants—the roots commence to 
I work much more freely in the new 7 compost 
! when it is in a condition between wet and 
J dry. In winter no more w ater is needed than 
I is necessary to keep the roots from perish- 


An experienced plant-grower will know by 
the appearance of each plant whether he 
can water freely or whether he must 
think twice before he gives any. Plants 
grown in living rooms, especially those es¬ 
teemed for beauty of foliage, are liab’e to 
suffer seriously from an overdose of water, 
as, owing to the confined atmosphere, eva¬ 
poration goes on slowly, and the soil is liable 
to become sour. Such plants should always 
dry out before being watered. When a plant 
goes wrong, the cause of its doing so will 
generally be found to lie at the roots, and 
it is necessary to ascertain this. In order 
I to do so, place the left hand over the top of 
I the pot so that the fingers enclose the stem ; 

I then reverse the plant, and tap the rim of 
the pot gently on some hard substance, liold- 
j ing the pot in the right hand. This loosens 
i the soil from the sides of the pot so that the 
latter can be drawn away, thus exposing the 
ball of soil. Thus you will be able to 
see whether the roots are in a healthy state 
' or otherwise. If they are black at the tips 
| they have been over watered, and remedial 
measures must be taken. B. 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Asperula tinctorla.— The ladies of my 

family have “discovered” this plant, in the 
6 ense that they have found it to be preferable 
even to Gypsophila for cutting. I agree 
with them. It is a hardy perennial, which 
seems to do anywhere, and furnishes branch¬ 
ing panicles of tiny three petal led white 
flowers, interspersed with small foliage, on 
stems which can be cut to lengths of about 
I2 inches. It lasts wonderfully well in water. 
—T. J. Weaver, Edgware. 


FERNS. 


GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 


Part 0 / a bed oj Rose Melanie Souperl 


growing freelv, and especially when they are | 
coming into bloom, the soil should be con¬ 
stantly moist, as, owing to great root ac¬ 
tivity and quick evaporation, water is being 
drawn up into the plant and passed on 
through the leaves at a rapid rate. The 
more water a plant can utilise in the grow¬ 
ing season the greater luxuriance will it 
exhibit; in fact, the generality of plants do 
not increase much in size until they need 
frequent doses of water. 

Many amateurs think they fulfil their whole 
duty to their plants in this matter by lock¬ 
ing to them once a day, but I wish them to 
bear in mind that they can never hope to 
excel in plant culture if they do not learn to 
vary their practice according to circum¬ 
stances. The almost marvellous results at¬ 
tained by market growers are principally due 
to the discriminate use of the water-pot. I 
know of instances where tho plants are 
looked through four times a day in warm 
weather. Plants on window-ledges and bal¬ 
conies require a considerable amount of 
water, as thev are so exposed to atmospheric 
influences. In hot weather they should get 
a good watering in the evening, a little more 
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Kdmle Rectory. (See i*ige 52o.) 


ing. The soil should be allowed to become 
quite dry between each watering, and it must 
be borne in mind that much less water is re¬ 
quired to moisten it than in summer, when it 
becomes hoiited through by solar influence or 
dried out by parching winds. 

The art of watering plants consists in 
giving them the water they require and no 
more ; every drop given in excess of their 
needs may be said, without exaggeration, to 
contain the germs of disease or debility. A 
saturated condition of the soil, when the 
functions are sluggish, not only cripples 
the rooks, but tills the leaves with crude sap, 
which cannot be elaborated or thrown off for 
some time, and thereby sets up a gouty con¬ 
dition of tho tissues, the effect of which on 
the general state of health is soon shown by 
the leaves turning yellow and the whole plant 
looking sickly. Only practice can determine 
the exact amount of water that each plant 
should get, but it may in a great measure 
be determined by its general appearance. A 
vigorous-looking specimen, which has a good 
head of foliage in proportion to the size of 
the pot, may be watered more freely than one 
which has never made very strong growth. 


The genus Gymnogramma essentially con¬ 
sists of Gold and Silver Ferns, although some 
few of its species are not so ornamented. 
They all require the temperature of a stove. 
Some use loam in the soil for these plants ; 
but peat and sand form the best compost. 
They like plenty of water at their roots, but 
they must upon no account be watered over 
the fronds. During winter they are apt to 
damp off, and, therefore, care must be taken 
that the atmosphere is not too moist at that 
WMOII. The following are a few of the most 
distinct and desirable species and varieties : 

G. CHRYSOPHYLLA is a broad-leaved, mas¬ 
sive looking plant, deep green on the upper 
side, but below covered with a thick coating 
of heavy, golden-coloured powder. The 
fronds grow from 10 inches to 20 inches long, 
and are arched and spreading. 

G. CHRY 80 PHYLLA LAUCHEANA is a 
variety of more vigorous growth than the pre¬ 
ceding, producing longer, narrower, and more 
erect fronds. It is not quite so liable to 
damp off in the winter as the last-named 
plant. 

G. DECOMPOSITA is a variety of great 
beauty ; the farinose powder with which the 
under 6ide of the frond and the stipes are 
dusted is bright sulphur-yellow. It is a very 
elegant plant, which thrives in a stove tem¬ 
perature. 

G. su lphurea is an elegant dwarf-grow ing 
plant; the farina which clothes the under¬ 
sides of the fronds is neither gold nor silver, 
but pale sulphur-yellow'. The fronds are 
usually about 6 inches long. It requires 
stove heat, and should be grown near the 
glas3. 

G. peruviana is very handsome -when 
row r n into a good specimen ; its fronds are 
road and spreading—light green above and 
silvery-white beneath. 

G. PERUVIANA AROVROPHYLLA is a very 
handsome variety, having broad, spreading 
fronds, which are beautifully arched, and 
which measure upwards of 2 feet in length 
on well-grown specimens. The fronds are 
profusely clothed above and below with a 
white farinose powder. Upon no account 
must this plant be sprinkled with the syringe. 
It is one of the most beautiful of the silvery 
section. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. 

Those who have never crown hardy annuals 
from autumn-sown seed nave not yet realised 
their worth. There is no comparison be¬ 
tween plants that have wholly mode their 
growth in late spring and early summer and 
such as have gathered strength and obtained 
firm root-hold by the time the spring com¬ 
mences to encourage root action. I know of 
few things so handsome and effective as well- 
grown annuals, grown for their appearance 
as individual specimens as well os for the 
effect which they produce in the mass. There 
are some plants which have no beauty of 
form worth speaking of—we value them for 
their brilliancy or other good qualities—but 
many hardy annuab combine grace with 
effectiveness in no small degree, although 
this is only perceived in the case of we:l- 
grown plants. Many .do not succeed well 
with hardy annuals, for the simple reason 
that they delay the sowing until too late a 
period. "This is more especially productive 
of evil consequences where the soil is of a 
close, moisture-holding, and, therefore, cold 
nature; the young plants have no time to 
obtain a firm" hold of the ground ere winter 
grips them in a firm and often fatal em¬ 
brace. If they are not killed outright, they 
lose that freedom and vigour which they 
must retain if they are to yield us the full 
measure of their beauty. 

The first week in September is quite late 
enough to sow, and then the position should 
be sunny, and at the same time swept freely 
by the autumn breeze, which imparts health 
and that power of resistance to climatic 
vicissitudes during the winter months which 
enables a plant to retain its vital powers 
intact. Take care that the young plants never 
become crowded, thin them out to 2 inches 
or 3 inches apart as soon as they are well 
in growth, and by mid-October they will 
have developed into fine, sturdy little speci¬ 
mens. In a general way, it is not practic¬ 
able to sow where they are to stand, but if 
they are to be transplanted let it be done, 
if possible, quite by the second week in 
October, so that the roots get some hold of 
the ground by the winter. This is important, 
as it sometimes happens that hard frosts 
with drying winds come in November and 
December, and then there is not sufficient 
root action to keep the foliage full of sap, 
and the leaves then wither and untimely 
die aw T ay. In heavy soils early transplanting 
is more necessary than where the natural 
staple is warm and comparatively dry, though 
in soils which easily parch in hot weather 
it is best to get the plants into place as 
early as possible, as then they do not suffer 
so much when coming into bloom from 
periods of heat and drought. It is often said 
that soil should not be rich for annuals, but 
if you give them room enough you will 
scarcely err in this respect, as the more 
luxuriance the finer in quality and larger in 
quantity will be the blooms. But a word of 
caution is necessary—the luxuriance must be 
under control; there should be little signs 
of it before spring, as a too sappy autumn 
growth invites destruction. A top-dressing 
of some artificial or of decayed manure early 
in March will best answer the purpose, as 
the spring rains will carry the nourishment 
down to the roots by the time they most need 
it. In planting, quite 6 inches should be 
allowed from plant to plant, and if they are 
to be grown in a mixed border three plants 
together will be the best arrangement. Al¬ 
though this is a mere question of taste, a 
single well-grown specimen looks well, whilst 
a square yard or more of colour is most effec¬ 
tive. Erysimum Peroffskianum, for in- 
tance, produces an extremely fine effect when 
massed, the bright orange-tint of the flowers 
being almost unique ; whilst such shrubby 
growing compact-habited kinds as Godetia 
Lady Albemarle, which clothe themselves 
abundantly with foliage, do not so much need 
to be massed in order to display their beauty. 
One of the finest and most useful of hardy 
nnnuals is Clarkia pulchella, and those who 
need cut flowers should grow it largely; the 
flowers last long in water and the whole 
appearance of the plant is light and elegant. 
It is also one of the hardiest kinds ui culti- 
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vafcion. Being of much-branched habit and 
rather brittle, it, however, requires some sup¬ 
port, as, when the plants are large and coming 
into bloom, rough winds are apt to break off 
large sprays. Strong, twiggy Birch inserted 
here and there so as to catch the main 
branches will preserve them intact; there is 
no need to tie, os the shoots drop into the 
forks as they grow and there remain. Col- 
linsia bicolor also requires support in a simi¬ 
lar manner, as do all that grow anything like 
a foot high and which branch. Bartonia 
aurea is an old annual, but one which has 
lately become rather popular; it is showy 
and distinct, both in foliage and bloom. 
Nemo phi las, blue and white, and Silene pen- 
dula are well known, but the pretty little Lep- 
tosiphons are not much grown ; they are 
charming little, neat-habited plants, with 
beautiful rosv-pink or golden-yellow flowers, 
and give satisfaction - only when sown in 
autumn. T. 


DAHLIAS. 

With the temperature about 90 degs. in the 
shade, this moisture-loving plant is suffering 
considerably. I am glad to get away from 
them during the hotter parts of the day, as 
the foliage presents such a distressed look. 
Watering may do a little good, but nothing 
can be done to make the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere moist without rain. In the morning 
and evening the leaves brighten up a bit, and 
the blooms then look presentable, although 
undersized. Of course, early August is not 
the time we expect Dahlias to be at their 
best, and the plants would quickly respond 
to a change of weather, if cooler, and flower 
abundantly. My plants are in the open, con¬ 
sequently they suffer less than those in 
mixed borders, which have oilier subjects to 
draw and 6bare the moisture. In these 
latter places the flowers are especially tiny 
and withered-looking. Plants generally seem 
free from insect pests. 1 wonder at, this, 
because in some other dry seasons I have 
known Dahliasi absolutely refuse to make 
headway through the attentions of swarms of 
black aphis. There is plenty of work to be 
done in regard to keeping the growths pro¬ 
perly tied and thinned. About five main 
shoots will be plenty to form a good bush ; 
crowded growth is all too frequent a cause 
of unsatisfactory flowers. We do not want 
blossoms yet, and we therefore do not allow 
them to develop, except in the case of 'seed¬ 
ling plants, that have been raised this year. 
Being anxious to find something choice in 
the seedling-bed, we try, by very severe 
thinning of the growths, to get the buds to 
open. This is not the least interesting part 
of Dahlia culture, or, in fact, the culture of 
any particular flower—this watching one’s 
own seedlings open their blossoms for the 
first time ; and in respect to Dahlias, I know 
of few plants where those from seed are so 
variable. However choice the variety from 
which the seed was saved, a very large per¬ 
centage opens flowers of a weedy character. 
The idea of raisers just now is to obtain 
varieties especially of the beautiful Cactus 
form, producing fine blooms, on stout, up¬ 
right stalks, and I do think their efforts will 
be rewarded. We shall, in a few seasons, 
see the character of Cactus Dahlias quite 
changed. 

Among the newer and little-known Cactus 
varieties, Conquest is opening in nice form. 
It is a rich, velvety crimson flower, of excel¬ 
lent quality. The brilliant scarlet of Red 
Admiral shows up among the rest, and C. E. 
Wilkins, an older variety, which I should 
regard as being ideal were the flower-stems 
a trifle more upright, is giving nice blooms 
of a light salmon-pink colour. I like Jo¬ 
hannesburg. It may be thought a bit coarse, 
but there is no getting away from the effect of 
its large, bronzy-looking flowers. There is 
no white that I have seen to equal Prima 
Donna and I should say it will be some years 
before this is beaten. It would be an ad¬ 
vantage were the flower-stems a bit stiffer : 
dill, it is a marvellous variety. Yellows are 
not good yet ; this shade is more spoiled by 
thrips than other colours are. There is really 
a want of yellows. The best as a flower is 
Glory of Wilts, but its habit of hanging the 
blooms is bad. Exhibitors do not mind this 
habit in Dahlias- in fnct, it may be an ad¬ 


vantage. for one can tie the opening bloom 
among the leaves, and thus provide ready 
shading. 

I have already remarked that. the good 
watering does in hot weather is doubtful. I 
would prefer to give the plants a good soak¬ 
ing once a week than be continually giving 
them a little, and of real service is a mulch¬ 
ing of light, strawy manure, or even Grass, 
which tends to cool the surface of the earth. 
There is nothing like deep cultivation to 
bring Dahlias, as well as other plants, safely 
through a hot summer. Thinning the 
growth is a simple matter after the main 
shoots have been selected. From the points 
of each of these a cluster of bloom-buas will 
spring eventually, and as the buds develop, 
side shoots will form all down the stems. 
These shoots, except those quite at the bot¬ 
tom. should be removed, and more especially 
those immediately under the flower-buds. If 
these be not removed, a lot of useless, sappy 
steins will quite outdistance the flowering 
stems, and prevent their proper development. 
This removal of growths makes all the differ¬ 
ence between a wealth of fine blossoms and 
unsatisfactory flowering. H. S. 


NOTES FROM REGENT’S PARK. 

With the tropical heat and long-continued 
drought to contend with, the summer bedding 
for which Regent’s Park has long been 
famous has, of course, suffered to a con¬ 
siderable extent. It is not the flower-beds 
alone which go to form an attractive feature, 
for the w ide spreading trees and the long 
borders of herbaceous plants play a very 
prominent part therein. Now—early in 

August the leaves of many of the trees are 
burnt, as if they had been exposed to a fire, 
and the herbaceous plants are in many cases 
struggling hard to hold their own. Of the 
different flowering subjects in the beds, some 
of them are particularly bright, while, on 
the other hand, many have altogether lost 
their fresh and attractive appearance. Ex¬ 
cept to intensify the depth of colouring, the 
weather does not seem to have had any effect 
on the different varieties of Celcsia pyra- 
midalis, and they form a really brilliant fea¬ 
ture. The crude, harsh colours of these 
Celosias are sometimes urged against them, 
but at Regent’s Park they are toned down by 
a judicious use of the Canary Island Lotus 
peiiorrhynehus, whose long 6hoots, freely 
clothed with much-divided hoary leaves, form 
a dense mass of a peculiar greyish tint. 
Though the flowers are very attractive, this 
Lotus is well worth growing for its foliage 
alone. The Celosias, being somewhat thinly 
disposed on this neutral-tinted carpet, ap¬ 
pear to be much less crude than under dif¬ 
ferent conditions. Another purpose for 
which this Lotus is employed, with equally 
happy results, is in the case of the large, un¬ 
dulating beds of succulents, the highest peaks 
of which are in some eases crowned with 
large, well-furnished specimens of the Ameri¬ 
can Aloe. The undergrowth of these beds 
consists of this Lotus and different Mesem- 
bryanthernums, the general effect being good. 
A class of plants in no way adversely affected 
by the weather conditions that have pre¬ 
vailed so long are the Pelargoniums, of 
which, among the Zonal varieties, Paul Cram- 
pel stands out, ns it has done for a long time, 
far beyond its fellows. When one considers 
that this variety was unapproachable during 
the damp, cold summers of 1909 and 1910, 
and is equally good during the present sea¬ 
son, its position as one of the best of all bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums is unquestioned. The 
Ivy leaved varieties, so freely used in the 
large vases for which Regent’s Park has been 
long famous, are equally free-flowering. 
Considering the vast number of Ivy-leaved 
varieties that have been put into commerce 
within the last two or three decades, and the 
high encomiums passed upon some of them, 
it is surprising that so few kinds are generally 
grown. Those most freely used are Mme. 
Crousse, silvery-pink. cent out in the early 
eighties; Souvenir de Charles Turner, dis¬ 
tributed two or three years later; and Gali¬ 
lee, sent out in 1887. One could not hazard 
a guess at the number of varieties sent out 
since then, but they have yet to prove their 
superiority to the old kinds. As the original 
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species of Pelargonium from whence these 
garden varieties have sprung are natives of 
South Africa, and are consequently exposed to 
a dry atmosphere and burning sun, their be¬ 
haviour during the present season is readily 
understood. Fuchsias are very unhappy this 
season, their natural requirements being so 
markedly wanting. 

Of the large specimen plants which are 60 
freely used at Regent’s Park, the Palms feel 
the effects of the heat and drought, while 
the Acalyphas are very brightly coloured. 


of flowering subjects. Lastly, the authori¬ 
ties of Regent’s Park are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the shady positions in which the 
seats are placed, a piece of forethought sadly 
lacking in some of our public parks and gar¬ 
dens. X. 


NARCISSUS CORONET. 

A particularly fine bicolor Ajax, and, as 
will be seen by the accompanying illustration, 
having a very handsome, well-reflexed trum¬ 
pet, which in all the members of the Magni- 


and size, and is, I imagine, destined to oc¬ 
cupy a high place even in a large collection. 
Like the majority of bicolor Daffodils, it is 
excellent for pots or for exhibition. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Starved lawns. — lIavinR road with interest the 
article, entitled “ Starved Lawns,” in your issue of 
August 19, page 498, and having suffered from the 
same complaint, 1 would he glad if you would give 
through Garden.no Illustrated a little further in¬ 
formation regarding the mixture suggested as 



Karcitaus Coronet. From a photojraph of flowert in Mr. KinjsmiU's garden at Harrow IFealJ, 


Plumbago capensis, in the shape of large 
examples, is one of the most effective of 
flowering subjects, while a common tropical 
weed (Asclepias curassavica) is unusually at¬ 
tractive, not at Regent’s Park alone,-but at 
many other places. It is an upright-growing 
subject, with heads of orange-red flowers. 
The seeds are furnished with long, silky 
hairs, by means of which they fly for a con¬ 
siderable distance, and thus give a good deal 
of trouble in cultivated portions of the 
tropics. Heliotropes are lacking in fresh¬ 
ness—in fact, this must be said of the bulk 


coronati set adds not a little to the import¬ 
ance of the flower as a whole. This fine fea- 
' ture is seen to excellent advantage in the 
! lowermost flower of the picture, the front 
| view of which also affords a good idea of the 
strongly reflexed brim of the crown, with its 
irregular corrugations. Regarded as a 
j whole, the variety, which was raised by Mr. 

Engleheart, is in the garden somewhat sug- 
I gestive of Mrs. Walter T. Ware, itself cha¬ 
racterised by considerable refinement and 
J beauty. Coronet, however, is a better flower 
i in every way as regards refinement, stature, 


regards the proportions of each suitable for a clay 
i soil.—W. G. P. 

| [Your lawn, the soil being of a clayey 
nature, should not suffer so quickly from ex- 
| haustion as that of a lighter nature if it is 
properly drained. Frequently lawns on 
; clayey soil have a starved look, from being 
wet, and the best Grasses die out. Presum- 
j ing your lawn is well drained, and has a 
starved look, I should suggest using a good 
dressing of thoroughly decayed manure which 
has been turned and mixed several times. 
When turned the last time, add to each cart- 
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load 3 bushels of good soot and 2 bushels or 
3 bushels of wood-ashes that have been kept 
dry. If these are not available, then use 
ashes from a smother-fire, with £ cwt. of 
basic slag. Should you not be able to pro¬ 
cure wood-ashes, then add 1 cwt. of basic slag. 
Lime may be used instead of soot, or half of 
each. All should be well mixed together, 
and allowed to lie a week or two before put¬ 
ting them on the lawn. I have found early 
in the year a very good time to put such a 
dressing on the lawn. It is astonishing how 
quickly this works into the Grass if fre¬ 
quently moved with a rake. If placed on the 
lawn in the late autumn, there is a danger of 
much of its virtue being lost.] 

VEGETABLES. 

ALLOTMENT GARDEN CROPS. 
Seldom have allotment-holders had to ex¬ 
perience such a dry month as has been that 
of July. To have the soil very dry through 
long absence of rain has been common expe¬ 
rience, but this summer, beyond being dried 
up, it has been baked under the influence of 
the scorching sun. The weather, which has 
produced splendid corn crops, has caused all 
leafy vegetables to suffer severely from sap 
exhaustion, as the evaporation has been ex¬ 
cessive, causing all vegetable leafage to flag. 
During the month I have been over hundreds 
of cottage gardens and allotments in Surrey, 
and have had ample opportunities to note 
weather effects—generally, too, while the sun 
was at its hottest. In spite of such distress¬ 
ing drought, still in many cases have I seen 
really good crops, especially earlier in the 
month, ere the heat had time to do its worst. 
But even so late as the 29th, when my work 
in that direction ceased, yet did I find capital 
breadths of Potatoes, good Runner and dwarf 
French Beans, Parsnips, Beets, autumn- 
sown Onions, Shallots specially good, Tur¬ 
nips often good, winter greens, and various 
others excellent. Peas, so very good earlier 
in the month, succumbed to thrips and dried 
off rapidly towards the last. Spring-sown 
Onions were general failures through the at¬ 
tacks of maggot—indeed, 1 have never seen 
them worse. Carrots have been very partial 
crops, suffering partly from maggot, but 
mostly from Apnis. Broad or Longpod 
Beans found the heat intolerable, and soon 
became a prey to rust even more than to 
black dolphin. Late-planted Cabbages for 
autumn hearting have done very well, but 
autumn sown ones have been much eaten by 
earwigs, caterpillars, and other pests, the 
leaves being greatly riddled. The white Cab¬ 
bage butterfly has been unusually prevalent 
during July. In regard to Cabbages, also, 
how seldom one sees in cottage gardens or 
allotments other than big, coarse stocks. It 
was rare to see heads fit to pass muster in a 
competition. Celery, like Parsnips, so far as 
I have seen, showed no evidence of the leaf 
maggot, but there is ample time for that pest 
to display its destructive powers. Lettuces, 
if late, had nearly all bolted, but so late os 
July 2Wth I saw on an allotment at Brock- 
ham, the other side of Boxhill, a long row of 
a stock of Paris White Cos such as could not 
be beaten for hearting, cleanness, solidity, or 
quality in any garden in the kingdom. One 
would like to know from whence the owner 
secured it. Having regard to what I had seen 
in so manv places, the stock was, in seed 
form, worth its weight in gold. Tlie heat is 
suiting outdoor Tomatoes admirably, and I 
saw here and there many ripe fruits. Vege¬ 
table Marrows, where planted bn solid 
mounds, did well, but grown on the flat and 
in poor soil, very many were eaten up with 
the fungus known as the "yellows.” Leeks 
everywhere were strong and doing well. 

Wherever the worker had trenched his 
ground deeply, and worked into it a dressing 
of well-decayed manure, there invariably 
were the best crops. Generally the soils most 
retentive of moisture were clay and sand. A 
chalk base where there was a fair depth of 
surface soil carried very good crops. Those 
with the poorest crops were those on a deep 
base of gravel. Rarely have those who gar¬ 
den had to learn the value of deeply-trenched 
soil more than this year. It is a lesson which 


should be taken to heart. Where ground was 
but shallow'-dug, roots soon suffered from the 
heat, and rapidly gave out. Where there was 
deep working, there the roots found cool soil 
and much more moisture. If to the deep 
working was added a good dressing of half- 
decayed manure, also buried deep, then were 
crops thriving. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

National Vegetable Society's trial of 
Globe Beetroots. —Included with a much 
larger one of long-rooted Beets, which will 
be dealt with later in the season, were same 
seventeen stocks of Globe or round-rooted 
varieties kindly sent for trial by sixteen di¬ 
verse seedsmen. Trials of the entire stock 
were conducted simultaneously on sand at 
The Times Experimental Station, Sutton 
Green, Surrey, under the control of Mr. 
Harry Foster, and on loam at Marsh Farm, 
Twickenham, under the control of Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Poupart. At Sutton Green the rows 
were 22 feet long and sown in duplicate. At 
Marsh Farm the row’s were single and rather 
shorter. In both cases germination was ex¬ 
cellent, the plants later being moderately 
thinned, as no effort was mode to secure 
large roots by excessive thinning. That the 
unusually long spell of drought and heat ex¬ 
perienced during the growing season materi¬ 
ally checked the growth there can bo no 
doubt, but under the circumstances the roots 
were excellent. In few .cases were there very 
uneven stocks among the round-rooted sec¬ 
tion. The sowing was made in both cases 
early in the month of May. The primary 
tests were of the roots in form, and of the 
flesh in colour and in fineness of grain, as 
these features, and especially the latter, are 
of special importance. Consequently, of each 
stock several roots were pulled and cut 
to make the tests complete. After the most 
careful scrutiny of the roots of both trials, 
three marks or very highly commended were 
given to The Sutton Globe, from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading ; Crimson Globe, 
from Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Man¬ 
chester; Early Globe, from Messrs. Yates, 
of Evesham ; Early Red Globe, from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden ; and Blood 
Red, from Messrs. Hurst and Co., Hounds- 
ditch. Two marks or highly commended 
were given to Globe William Fireball, from 
Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter; Se¬ 
lected Globe, from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh ; Deep Blood Red, from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, New tow nards ; and 
Crimson Globe, from Messrs. Toogood and 
Sons, Southampton. With respect to these 
latter four it is but fair to say that on other 
soils their flesh may equal in colour those of 
the first group ; but it was obvious the results 
of the two trials named could only be adopled 
in this case. Several stocks showed the root 
flesh to be far too white or coarse to merit 
cultivation. The firms contributing seeds 
have the society’s warmest thanks. 

Bowing Cabbage seed.— There is now 
such a wide choice of Cabbages for autumn | 
sowing that the selection of a variety is some¬ 
what embarrassing. For a good many years 
I have pinned ray faith to April, Flower of 
Spring, and Early York, and I have, eo 
far, had no occasion to complain of results. 
April and Flower of Spring are of a email to 
medium size, not liable to bolt, and winter 
well. They are generally sown as early 
as possible after August 12th, followed by 
Early York at a fortnight’s interval. The 
last is considered now almost out of date, but, 
although a small percentage shows the flower- 
stem prematurely, I have found nothing 
superior, while it forms a fine succession to 
the varieties previously mentioned, and is 
much larger than either. —Kbt. 

Cabbage Harbinger.— We observe, in the 
issue of Gardening Illustrated of the 
26th inst., under “Notes and Replies,” 
page 516, a question with reference to Har¬ 
binger Cabbage, and in your reply thereto 
we note that you state, with regard to this 
variety, “Seed, which can be obtained 
from or through any first class seedsmen,” 
etc. We beg, however, to point, out that, as 
Harbinger Cabbage was raised by us and is 
one of our socialities, it can be only ob¬ 
tained direct from our firm at Reading.— 
Sutton and Sons. 


OAR DEN FOOD. 

SPANISH MELONS. 

Melons are not generally eaten in this 
country, as they are in America and 
some other countries, yet they are such 
a pleasant addition to food when of good 
quality. The English Melon does not answer 
this description, besides being expensive to 
row for anyone who has not a large garden, 
ts flavour is mawkish and distinctly inferior 
to that of the Melons grown in America, 
North Africa, Spain, and even in France, 
where the Canteloup is well grown outdoors. 
The North African Melon was a revelation to 
me when I first tasted it. It is an oval-shaped 
fruit, with a delicious Pine-like flavour. The 
American common field Melon more re¬ 
sembles ours in shape, bub it has a much 
better flavour when well grown. Of that 
source we have not, so far, availed ourselves 
as much as we might. The French Melons 
come to us in small quantities, and are rather 
dear. Our markets are well supplied with 
Melons from Spain, principally from Valencia 
and the east coast. They are good in flavour, 
as well as reasonable in price, and they 
should enter much more into our food. They 
are usually yellow or brown in colour. W. 


VEGETABLE MARROW. 

A most useful and generally-grown vegetable 
is the Vegetable Marrow, which anybody can 
grow T , and the only fault with it is the poor 
way of serving it plain with melted butter. 
Good cooks treat it in various ways to make 
it a delicious vegetable. It comes in, too, 
when Peas and some other good vegetables 
are over. The following recipes are by a 
practical cook of our acquaintance, who 
makes very palatable and varied dishes with 
it. The Italians fry it very well. 

Take a small Marrow, peel thinly, and cut 
into pieces, blanch for three minutes, take it 
up and drain on a piece of linen, lightly 
butter a grating dish, place the Marrow in the 
dish, and cover with sauce, sprinkle some 
breadcrumbs over, and bake in a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes. Sauce: One gill 
milk, 1 tablespoonful flour, 1 yolk of an egg, 

1 tablespoonful grated cheese; season to 
taste. 

Vegetable Marrow and cheese.— Glaze 
the Marrow with a little meat gravy, and 
sprinkle some grated cheese over, season to 
taste, place in a hot oven for ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

Vegetable Marrow and Onions.—F ry 
some Onion and Marrow together, add a little 
good gravy, season well, sprinkle some bread¬ 
crumbs over; bake ten minutes. 

Vegetable Marrow curried.— Fry a 
tablespoonful of Onion and one of Apple in 
butter, add a small spoonful curry-powder, 

1 gill stock; boil fifteen minutes, pass 
through hair sieve, season with salt, add the 
Marrow, and cook ten minutes; serve with 
some well-cooked Rice, plainly blanched and 
thrown into cold water, drain very dry, and 
place between two plates, and put into hot 
oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Vegetable Marrow with sausage is very 
good, stuffed with sausage-meat, and baked 
in a moderate oven for thirty to thirty-five 
minutes. Serve with some good gravy. 

Vegetable Marrow and Potatoes.— 
Stuff with mashed Potatoes and some cheese 
added; season. Bake twenty-five minutes, 
glaze, and serve. 

Fry Vegetable Marrow in butter or bacon- 
fat., add a few chopped herbs, a little Onion, 
and a little stock ; simmer for ten minutes, 
add two tablespoonfuls of cream, 1 teaspoon¬ 
ful of mustard, two teaspoonfuls of Parmesan 
cheese ; season to taste, cover the Marrow 
with this sauce, and sprinkle some bread¬ 
crumbs over; put in oven to brown. 

Vegetable Marrow and Tomatoes.— 
Take three good-sized Tomatoes; take out 
seed, place in a stewpan with one large 
Potato, one large Onion, small Bay-leaf, sprig 
of Thyme and Parsley; fry together a few 
minutes, add 1 gill of stock, boil for fifteen 
minutes, pass through a hair sieve, put into 
stewpan, add 1 tablespoonful grated cheese, 
season, cover the Marrow, place in oven ten 
nfinutes. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. —The selecting and put¬ 
ting in of cuttings of variou* tender and 
hardy plants will he taking place now. There 
must be a shaded frame for the very soft 
things, exclusive of Pelargoniums, which do 
better outside till frost is expected, and when 
the early frost comes, a very light covering 
of tiffany will suffice till winter quarters are 
ready. Cuttings of choice Dahlias will root 
now in a close frame. This is the season 
when some thinning is done, and the spare 
shoots may be made into cuttings. Cuttings 
of Roses will root during September and 
later, but there is no better month for 
the work than September. The young 
wood is now getting firm. Leave some 
of the leaves on the cuttings if shade can be 
given, as the foliage will hasten the formation 
of roots. Cuttings of choice evergreen trees 
and shrnbs will strike now under hand-lights 
or cloches, if shaded and sprinkled when 
necessary to keep the foliage fresh. The 
small details are most important. There is a 
good deal of transplanting of young stuff wait¬ 
ing to be done, but the weather has been so 
hot and dry, some delay has been met with on 
account of the difficulty of so much watering. 
Where possible a mulch on the surface will 
be valuable. Long litter has been used in 
some instances, as it is more important to 
keep things alive than study appearances. 

Fruit garden.— Apricots, Peaches, and 
other fruits are ripening fast, and should be 

athered before they are quite ripe if they 

ave to be packed for travelling. Finish 
planting Strawberries, and plant only on 
well-broken-up and manured land, made firm 
by treading. Autumn-bearing or perpetual 
Strawberries must have water, and if a mulch 
of short manure has been spread among the 
plants, with an occasional watering, a good 
crop may be obtained. We never have too 
much sunshine when water and the means of 
applying it are obtainable. Grapes and Figs 
on walls are doing well where the roots are 
comfortable and well nourished, but mildew 
is on Grapes where the roots have not been 
cared for. To be successful, mildew must be 
attacked the moment the first suspicious spot 
appears—in fact, it is better not to wait even 
for that. A weak dressing of sulphide of 
potassium will prevent its appearance. 
Apples are falling from drought, and some are 
dropping through the attacks of the larvae of 
the motli, and American blight is giving 
trouble. These matters have been referred 
to often, and those who neglect using the 
means available must expect trouble. 

Vegetable garden.— There is yet time to 
sow Onions, Spinach, late Turnips, and all 
kinds of salad plants. In blanching Celery 
during such a dry time, it is better to begin 
first with paper, so that watering may be 
continued for a time longer, and the earthing 
up can be done later. There is yet time to 
plant more Celery for late cooking. Late 
Feas can only be kept moving by careful at¬ 
tention to their wants in the way of mulch 
and moisture, especially atmospheric, in the 
evening. Thie has been rather a trying time 
for Scarlet Runners where mulch cannot be 
obtained. Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers are doing well where sufficient 
attention has been given, not only in supply¬ 
ing water to the roots, but the growths, which 
are spreading over the hot surface, must have 
moisture by using the hose' daily. Vacant 
ground, if any, should be trenched ready for 
various things, either fruits or vegetables. 
Earth up all green crops. Thin Turnips to 
10 inches or 12 inches. Mulch and water 
Lettuces, and tie plants up to blanch when 
large enough. Cool north borders should be 
made available for summer vegetables and 
salads in hot weather. Draw a little earth 
up to early Leeks, and plant in trenches for 
late use. 

Conservatory. —The sunshine is glorious 
when moisture is used when necessary. The 
ventilation is perfect, and the growth of the 
plants, if not shaded too heavily, will be well 
ripened. Shade there must be, but do not 
use it beyond what is necessary, and when 
combined with abundant ventilation, both 
foliage and flowers will be well developed. 


Most of the ordinary greenhouse plants will 
be outside now, partially shaded when neces¬ 
sary. There are positions in the open air 
where the sun’s warmth can be moderated. 
Under an east or west wall, shady positions 
may be found for plants that will not be quite 
comfortable in the full sunshine; but many 
things will do fully exposed on coal-ash beds, 
with the ashes between the plants damped 
occasionally, and the syringe or hose used 
in the evening. There is repotting to be 
done now. Cyclamens, Primulas, and other 
young winter-flowering stuff should be shifted 
into larger pots if required. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums intended for winter flowering will 
now be in 5-inch or fl inch pots, standing 
thinly with all flower-buds picked off. The 
watering should be in careful hands, as, if 
overdone, the plants soon lose tone, and will 
not recover. 

8tove: training speolmens.— For the most 
part some of the smallest plants have been 
moved to another house, as any vacant house 
can be converted into a stove now. This will 
probably refer mostly to young plants. Some 
of the larger plants, both fine-foliaged and 
flowering, will be taken to the conservatory 
for the present, where ventilation is suitable, 
and a little shade can be given, either from 
creepers or a blind. Liquid-manure in 
some form can be used for plants which have 
filled the pots with roots. This is the time to 
feed, when the roots are healthy and active. 
Climbers, where well nourished, are filling 
the house with flowers and fragrance. Arches 
covered with Heliotropes are charming, and 
if the longest shoots are shortened back, they 
will break out and flower later. 

Greenhouse.— It is lovely weather now for 
the greenhouse where the watering, shading, 
and ventilation are right. Do with as little 
shading as possible, and leave the ventilators 
open night and day as long as the heat wave 
lasts. When so much water is required, it 
will be wise to add a little weak stimulant 
to the water, only do not give stimulants 
when the soil is dust-dry. Never use hard 
water for syringing. If rain-water is not 
available, lay the syringe aside, and supply 
atmospheric moisture by damping floors and 
stages—in fact, on a roasting day the paths 
may be flooded in the middle of the day. 
Deal very carefully with newly-potted plants, 
as watering too freely will be hurtful. All 
fine-foliaged plants must have shade and 
moisture in the atmosphere. 

Melons.— If the plants remain healthy and 
free from red-spider, it is possible to take a 
second crop from them. It is not easy to say 
what should constitute a crop of Melons, as 
something will depend upon the variety. The 
Cantaloup that we used to grow years ago 
produces a large fruit, and four fruits would 
be a fairly good crop, especially if the fruits 
grow large. Hero of Lockinge, Eastnor 
Castle, Head’s Scarlet Flesh, and Sutton’s 
A1 are all good, though, perhaps, scarcely so 
hardy or so large as the Cantdloup. As the 
fruits show signs of ripening, reduce the 
water supply, and avoid pouring it near the 
main stem. Canker, if the heat declines, 
sometime® attacks the main stem, and its 
first appearance should be met by placing a 
slate beneath the diseased stem, and sur¬ 
rounding it with quicklime, changing it when 
it gets damp. 

Vlne8: rsd a 8plder. —This has been a 
serious time for Vines and Peaches on hot, 
dry soils, as, unless the situation is fully 
grasped and promptly dealt with, there will 
be trouble, and when the chlorophyl has been 
removed from the leaves, all their useful work 
has been done. Red-spider can only be met 
successfully by a prompt use of the syringe 
with pure soft water, with a dash of sulphur 
in some form mixed with the water. Now, 
of course, with Grapes ripening, we cannot 
close the house and saturate the atmosphere, 
and leave it so all night without ventilation, 
but we can sponge the foliage with a weak 
solution of Gishuret compound or some other 
insecticide, that will clear off the pests with¬ 
out damage to the Grapes if the work is in 
careful hands. 

Vines with surface-roots.— If the roots 
are encouraged, they will come up to the sur¬ 
face for food and moisture—in fact, the mois¬ 
ture is really a large part of the nourishment 


they require—and when the best feeding roots 
are close to the surface the nourishment is 
easily given in the shape of top-dressings, and 
the solar warmth, penetrating the border, 
stimulates the growth and reacts upon the 
circulation, and is in every way beneficial. 
Now that Grapes are ripening, the moisture 
may soon be reduced, but the water must 
be still used when necessary to con¬ 
vey liquid food to the roots. Of course, feed¬ 
ing in all forms must be done with judgment, 
as it is possible to overdo with plain water. 
The management of the ventilation is always 
important- less now, perhaps, than earlier 
in the season, ae a vinery now r should never 
be altogether closed. 

Tomatoes under gla88.— When planted in 
suitable soil, the crop under glass has been, 
and is now, very good. Abundant ven¬ 
tilation, a reasonable supply of moisture, and 
a couple of inches of short manure on the sur¬ 
face to check evaporation and afford the 
necessary nourishment, should be given. 
These are suitable conditions for health and 
fertility. With such intense heat, full venti¬ 
lation must be given day and night so long as 
this heat wave continues. E. Hobday. 


THE COKZHO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September '4th.— .Made a further sowing of 
Cauliflowers in a cold-frame, with the lights 
off for the present. Shaded thinly with 
branches till the seeds germinate or rain 
comes. We are still busy putting in cuttings 
of various kinds, as we want a large stock, 
and the growth of many things has not been 
so free this season, but the cuttings are firm, 
and will root freely in consequence. Longer 
and cooler nights are helping the growth of 
Celery, Leeks, and other green crops. 

September 5th. —Calceolarias have been 
pricked into boxes. Cinerarias and Cycla¬ 
mens are now being potted into 5-inch and 
6 -inch pots, in which size they will flower. 
Early-flowering bulbs are being potted for 
forcing. These will include Hyacinths, early- 
flowering Narcissi, and Freesias. We grow 
several thousands of the Dutch Roman Hya¬ 
cinths. They are not quite so early as the 
French bulbs; but they are more useful. 
Sometimes we in a busy time have started 
Hyacinths without covering, and they come 
right. Covering, of course, keeps the bulbs 
steady. 

September Gth. —Filled a frame with cut¬ 
tings of Roses, including strong-growing 
varieties—about equal numbers of H.T.’s and 
H.P.’s. We cannot do without H.P.’s, 
though the run just now appears to be on the 
H.T. e, but the fragrant crimson H.P.’s will 
always be wanted, as will also such whites as 
Frau Karl Druschki. A special bed has been 
prepared for them, and we shall try to keep 
the foliage fresh by shading and sprinkling. 
Roses for autumn flowering are encouraged 
by liquid-manure. 

September 7th. —Made a further sowing of 
hardy annuals for spring blooming. Pricked 
out more Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and 
Pansies. They will be kept moist till roots 
are established. Looked over wall-trees to 
remove stray shoots, and nail or tie in 
leaders. A few early Pears and Apples have 
been gathered and placed in cool fruit-room to 
complete ripening. Celery is watered daily 
in the evening, a little stimulant being added 
twice a week. 

September S/A.—Materials for Mushroom - 
beds are being collected! and placed in open 
shed for fermentation and intermixing. Out¬ 
side beds still in bearing are receiving weak 
liquid-manure in which a small quantity of 
salt is mixed. Salt not exceeding 1 oz. to 
a 3-gallon can of water is a very useful stimu¬ 
lant for Mushroom-beds, especially when the 
lower stratum of the beds is dry, as they will 
get dry even when the surface is w’et enough. 

September 9th.—' Tomatoes have been a very 
heavy crop under glass where the plants have 
been well nourished, and there has been no 
disease of any kind. A second crop will be 
taken from several houses, which can be 
given up to them till Christmas. New shoots 
showing a trues of blossoms are branching out 
up the main stems where the early fruits nave 
been gathered. The fruits come a little 
smaller, but they are abundant. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Ivy - leaved Pelargonium unhealthy (0. 

Goode). — Your Pelargonium leaves have been attacked 
by a kind of eczema to which the Ivy-leaved section 
i ri very liable. Plants that have been highly fed or 
that have been propagated lrom highly fed P ants 
are particularly liable to attack Those grown in 
poor, or comparatively poor, soil do not seem to 
suffer. A lessening of stimulants and removing the 
worst affected leaves will, as a rule, restore the 
plants to health. The disease will not attack other 
plants. 

Carnations failing (E. C. Prichard).-U is quite 
impossible, seeing you give us no particulars as to 
your treatment, to state the cause of your tarna¬ 
tions going off in the way of the specimen sent, for, 
though there are a few red-spider on the leavee, it 
is not sufficient to account for the death or the 
plants. As far as one can judge, the plants appear 
to have been overcrowded and the atmosphere too 
close for their welfare. They may also have been 
kept too dry or too wet. At all events, the plants 
are beyond recovery, and nothing can be done for 
them except to throw them on the fire and start 
with fresh stock. 


Plants for shady border and rockery ( L. T.) 

—Unfortunately you give us no idea of the t-ize of 
either of the above, and any list of plants we might 
furnish in the circumstances would be entirely of the 
speculative order. Kindly fetate width and extent of 
the border, and we will do our best to help you. I or 
the rockery you will not err in securing such dwarf 
Campanulas as pusilla, p. alba, Profusion, muralis, 
huylodgensis, C. F. Wilson, and garganica. Also any 
of the mossy Saxifrages, alpine and subulata 
Phloxes, Iris pumila. Primula rosea, P. Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson, P. cashmeriana, P. pubescens alba, Haberlea 
rhodopensis, Ramondias, Thalietrum minus, Saxi- 
fraga Geura, S. umbrosa, Wood Anemones, Primroses, 
Squills, etc. 

Rose Oloire de Dijon bare at bottom (G. H 

Morrison).—A very good plan to adopt with tall, 
lanky plants or this and other climbing Roses is to 
unnail the growths and renail them on to the wall, 
somewhat in the form of a letter S. New growth 
will break from each bend during the summer. Bring 
the old main growth as low down as it is practicable 
before bending, but avoid straining it too much. It 
will be better to give the growth more turns than 
are in the letter S, ns, by so doing, you get so 
many more new T breaks. All last season's wood 
that is not soft and pithy should be preserved, and 
any lateral grow’ths springing from wood made the 
previous year are shortened according to -their i 
btrength, the weakest to about two eyes, and the 
stronger to five or six eyes, or even more. 

Clover in lawn (IF. J. Jones).— Try the effect of 
a few dressings of nitrate of soda at intervals next 
spring, beginning as soon us growth shows signs of 
making a start. This will encourage the Grasses, and 
enable them to stand up against the Clovers. It 
would be as well to give a small dressing now, but 
It is late in the season to get the best effects from 
it, and the manure is expensive. You do not state 
the size of the lawn, but you may apply at the rate 
of lj cwfc. to 3 cwt. per acre—that is, at the rate, 
roughly, of 1 lb. to 2 lb. per 6qunte rod. What 
manure have you been using hitherto for the lawn? 
We put this question because it is well Chtablished 
that certain kinds—one in particular—have a tend¬ 
ency to encourage the production of Clover, and, as 
farmers like the latter plant in their pastures, this 
tendency is one of the reasons why basic slag is 
appreciated. Please send a specimen of the other 
weed to which you refer. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Destroying tree stumps (F. J S.).— The fol 
lowing is said to he a good recipe. In the autumn 
bore a hole 1 inch or 2 inches in diameter and 
18 inches deep, put in lj oz. of saltpetre, fill with 
water, and plug up close. In the following spring 
put into the same hole half a gill of kerosene, and 
then light. The stump will smoulder away without 
blazing and leave nothing but ashes. The best way, 
however, is, we find, to grub up the stumps. 

Flowering shrubs (Fifeshire).— You have a wide 
selection from among the many fine Lilacs now to 
bo had, Deutzins, Prunus. Double Cherries, the many 
forms of Pyrus Malus, double Peaches, Bird Cherries, 
Brooms, Thorns, Spincas, Olenria Haasti, Escallonias, 
Ribes, Weigelas, Mock Oranges (Philadelphia), Ber- 
beris, Laburnums, Forsythias, and the many species 
of Rose. There are also the peat-loving plants, as 
Rhododendrons, hardy Azaleas. Kalmias, etc., and 
the hardy Heaths, including the dwarf and tall- 
growing apecies. 

FRUIT. 


up and destroy all fallen fruits found under the 
trees, and w r e should strongly advise you to do the 
same with all you have in similar condition to those 
sent, as the disease is infectious. If you are not in 
the habit of doing so, we strongly recommend you 
to spray the trees during the winter months with 
caustic alkali solution, as this, though not of much 
service in subduing the above-named fungoid pests, 
is of the greatest value in cleansing the trees of in¬ 
sect pests, to say nothing about Moss and Lichen, 
which form abodes both for hibernating insects and 
fungoid germs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsley unsatisfactory (Shipley). — Farsley 
suffers from drought in poor soil, and a check some¬ 
times leads to canker, as may be «?en by the plants 
you send us, or insect attacks. Wood-ashes has a 
good effect in keeping Parsley free from canker at 
the collar, and watering with soap-«sudfl tends to 
prevent attacks from insects. If the plants are 
cleared where they stand of all discoloured leaves, 
and well soaked with soot-water, a beneficial change 
may be effected. 

Failure of Tomatoes (Anxious).— From the de 
scription you give of the behaviour of the foliage we 
are of the opinion that your plants, of which we 
should have liked to have seen one, are suffering 
from what is known as the “sleeping disease.” It 
is really caused by a fungus—Fusarium lycopersici — 
the resting spores of which attack the delicate root 
hairs and rootlets of the plant, finally invading the 
whole of the roote and spreading up the stem. The 
treatment recommended is that directly a plant is 
observed to droop it should be pulled up and burned, 
removing also the soil in which it has been growing 
and mixing with lime. This is evidently the only 
way in which the disease can be checked. If wire- 
worms are the cause, then the best way is to bury 
slices of Potato, Turnips, Carrots, or pieces of oil¬ 
cake about 1 inch below the surface, sticking a small 
wooden skewer into each so that such piecee may be 
easily found. These baite should be examined every 
morning. 

The Mummy Pea (Agnes Vrquhart).— This is 
the Crown or Cluster Pea, and grows from 4 feet to 
5 feet high. The leaves are at some distance apart 
on the lower part of the stem, but towards the top 
they appear, as in the case of the specimens you 
send, in a kind of cluster, the stems becoming fasei- 
ated by producing a number of leaves, from the 
axils of which the flowers issue. There are two 
forms of this Pea, one with white and the other 
with bocolor flowers. Neither is of much value in 
gardens, and they are worth growing only as a 
curiosity. It has no connection with mummies other 
than that seed of the species (probably Lathyrus 
polymorphua of botanists) grown in Egypt is sold 
by the Arabs to easily-gulled tourists with the story 
that it was taken from the hand of a mummy. For 
eating, the pods are quite worthless. The “ blue 
Mummy Sweet Pea,” to which you refer, is proba¬ 
bly Lathyrus magellanicus (Lord Anson’s Pea), the 
most beautiful of blue-flowered Peas, though in 
many gardens a particularly bright form of L. 
sativus, under the name of Lord Anson’s Pea, will 
be found. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

South Stafford —1, Please send particulars of how 
you grow the Kalosanthes, and then we will lie better 
able to help you. 2, Judging from the withered scrap 
you send us the failure is probably due to an imper¬ 
fectly cut layer.- A. T.— Trim your Furze hedge as 

soon as you can, so that it may have time to break 

into growth before severe Weather corner. - IF. E. (i. 

—We suppose you mean the Cottage or Darwin 
Tulips, of which tnere are now many colour forms. 

-.S’. S’.—Yes, your gardener is quite right. The 

sand you send is quite as good as silver sand in 

fact, we should prefer it.- P. £.—We should not 

advise you to plant any more trees. The Holly, if 
attended to. makes one of the best boundary fences 
we know, and will soon reach a sufficient height to 
shut out the view. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.- 0. Goode.— The white Beam- 

tree (Pyrus Aria).-A’.—1, Thalietrum aquilegifo- 

lium. 2. Veronica Teuerium. 3, Saxifraga Aizoon. 

4. Diplacus glutinosiH.- C.— 1, Campanula gloinerata 

dahuriea. 2, Inula glandulosa. 8. Galega officinalis. 

4, Astrantia major.- A. T. Roseveare.-Duke of 

Argyll’s Tea-tree (Lycium barbarum). 

Names of fruit.-.V. F- Impossible to say 
what your Apple is from a single unripe specimen. 

Please send not less than three fruits when ripe.- 

T. Hildebrand- Apples: 1, See next week. 2, 
Bramley’s.- A. T. Roserearc.— Specimen insufficient. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Figs scorched (F. T.).- You are quite right in 
your conjecture. The injury to the Figs is the result 
of sun scorch, which is not to be wondered at seeing 
how intensely hot the weather has been of late. We 
were looking at an Apricot to-day which had sus¬ 
tained injury of a similar nature. The only thing to 
be done is to allow the foliage to develop and afford 
as much shade as possible for the time being. In 
normal seasons it is generally needful to pull or tie 
the leaves on one side to allow sunshine free play on 
the fruit, but this summer, wall fruit—at any rate, 
up to the present—has been best left shaded by the 
foliage in each particular instance. 

Apples scabbed (A Reader of GARDENING) 
Your Apple Lord Suffield is infested with Apple scab. 
Dissolve 10 oz. of sulphate of iron in warm water, 
and spray the trees with the solution prior to the 
expanding of the buds next spring. After they have 
flowered and set their fruit, spray again, but this 
time with Bordeaux mixture, and repeat the spraying 
at fortnight'}- intervals, or twice afterwards. Gather 


Wills and Segar, South Kensington.- Bulb list for 
1911. 

E. II. Krelage and Son, Haarlem, Holland - 
General Catalogue for 1911-12. 

Wm. Bill and Son, Chelsea, London. S.W.-Cafa- 
logue of Bulbs. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading. -List of Bulbs for 
1911. 

R. Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham. -List of Bulbs 
for 1911. 

F. . P. Dixon and Sons, Limited, Hull.- Bulbs for 


101 1 . 

Dickson, Brown and Tait, Manchester. —Bulb List 
for 1911. 

W. CUTBUSH AND SON, Hightgate, N - Catalogue of 
Bulbs and Forcing Plants; List of Strawberries ; 
Catalogue of Carnations. 

R If. Bath, Ltd., Floral Farms, Wisbech.— Cata¬ 
logue of Bulbs, Roses, etc. 

Arthur S Ritchie and Co., ftl and S3, High street, 
Belfast Bulbs, Trees, and Plants. 


Watering in dry weather.— It would be a gn at 

assistance to many of your subscribers if you would 
publish an article on the drought and the best way 
to meet it, and would also give your views about 
watering; especially on the point whether watering 
with spring water i-s better than not watering at all 
in cases where kink water is not available. Also, 
it would !>e interesting to know what annuals will 
best withstand a prolonged drought like the present. 
Here there has been no rain for seven weeks, and 
the result is deplorable.—R. Durnford, Basingstoke. 


Autumn Rose show at the Crystal Palace.— 

We are asked to state that, owing to the continued 
drought, the date of the above show has been - 
changed from August 31 and September 1 to Sep¬ 
tember 28 and 29. 

Making a moraine.— How should a moraine 
garden Ik* made, and should the surface be flat or 
sloping? What alpine plants are likely to thrive 
in it in the absence of mould?—W. E. G., Devon. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

IV© like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and in the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of *' The English Flower 
Garden *' as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent „ Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may be included . 

FOR LESS THAN A 
PENNY PER SPRAY 

you can have Lily of Valley in bloom in pots in youi* 
own house all the year round. Wonderful, isn't 
it ? It is done by retarding or freezing the roots until about 
three weeks before flowers are required. Of course, you 
can't do this yourself, but Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, supply the 
roots ready for potting quite cheaply. Besides Lily of the 
Valley, Bees do a very large business in all other kinds of 



flower roots and bulbs. You will like their methods of 
doing business. Everything is very cheap but very good. 
They “ test" and “guarantee " all their bulbs, etc. That 

is why they call them “auarantested.” Write 

your name and address on a poftcard NOW. Affix Id- 
stamp, and post it before you sloep to-night. Bees 

wi.l send you their Catalogue by return gratis and post free. 


BEES, Ltd., 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A note from Kent. —The present feature in 
my garden is a glorious mas® of Zephvranthes 
Atamasco, quite unprotected, and Hibiscus 
Manihot lias flowers 8 inches across. Evi¬ 
dently a hot, dry year suits both.—C. Pren- 
TIS, Posters , Borden , near Sittingbourne. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mrs. Hawley.— In 
the course of time this variety will un¬ 
doubtedly be as much grown for window- 
boxes and hanging-baskets as Charles Turner, 
Mme. Crousse, and Galilee. Although much 
in the way of the first-named, it is sufficiently 
distinct to render it valuable. It is of vigo¬ 
rous habit, and the flower-trusses are large. 
This Ivy-leaved Pelargonium is bound to be¬ 
come very popular.— Byflbet. 

Vucoaa and mloe.— In “Notes of the 
Week ” I like to record successes, and one of 
the noblest flowers of the summer is, gene¬ 
rally, the Yucca of several kinds ; but this 
year, for some reason not clear to me, they 
have made a poor show. It cannot be that 
plants native of the hot States, of Eastern 
America cannot resist our sun, but the mice 
seem to have worked against them very much, 
cutting out the centre rosettes, and doing 
much damage.—W. 

Benonl Apple.— This Apple is of American 
origin. It is a really good early Apple. It is 
fourth on my list in order of ripening. I 
commence gathering with Gladstone, then 
Beauty of Bath and Lady Sudeley, followed 
by Benoni, which, I think, will become a 
general favourite. It is of excellent quality, 
and a very handsome fruit. The hot, dry 
summer has ripened it earlier than usual. In 
an ordinary summer it would not be fit for 
table before early in September. Apples are 
very good this year—plenty of colour, and 
well grown where the soil could stand 
drought.— Wm. Atxan, Gun/on Park Gar¬ 
dens, Norwich. 

The showy Heron's Bill (Erodium Mane®- 
cavi).—This is a useful border or rock plant, 
although the flowers are not free from the 
magenta hue which is at present rather under 
a cloud in popular estimation. Yet it is 
such a good doer and such a free bloomer 
that it cannot well be banned, while the 
foliage ia undeniably pretty for many months. 
The flowers, which may be called purplish- 
red, are in umbels, and are borne for months 
in succession. This summer has proved that 
the Erodiums are excellent plants for dry 
positions, as it has been surprising how fresh 
they have kept and how well they have 
flowered without any assistance in the way 
of watering.—Ess. 

Erodium guttatum.— The Heron's Bills, 
or Erodiums, appear to delight in a dry 
summer, and I have never had so much plea¬ 
sure from my plants as this season. They 
have bloomed long and continuously, and 
seldom have any of the plants been without 
blooms since they commenced to flower early 
in summer. At present one of the. prettiest 
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is Erodium guttatum, which is delightful 
with its finely-cut foliage and its pure white 
flowers, these having their purity heightened 
by the contrast of two black blotches on the 
upper petals. One of the best of our rock 
plants, this Erodium is very beautiful in 
summer, and its lasting into autumn makes 
it doubly precious.—S. Arnott. 

Calluna vulgaris alba gracilis.— This 
handsome variety of the common Ling, 
Calluna or Erica vulgaris, is a capital plant 
for the rock garden, its graceful habit 
rendering it specially appropriate for droop¬ 
ing over stones, while the elegant sprays of 
white flowers are always appreciated by 
those who see them. It is said not to be a 
very free grower, but I do not think that 
this is the case. At least, it is not so with 
me, as a very small piece I got a few years 
ago has now formed a handsome mass of its 
pretty green foliage and is now blooming 
freely. Out of a rather good collection of 
these Heaths, I consider this variety one of 
the prettiest. These plants are indispens- 
able for the rock garden where autumn 
bloom is required.—S. Arnott. 

Desmodium til iaefollum.— This very old 
species of Desmodium, which, by the way, is 
not often met with, was placed before the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 29th, but failed to get an 
award. Its chief value lies in the fact that it 
blooms at this season of the year, when out¬ 
door-flowering shrubs are scarce. It is 
classed as a shrub, though, like a near rela¬ 
tive, which used to be known as Desmodium 
penduliflorum, and is now called Lespedeza 
Sieboldi, it dies practically to the ground 
every year. A native of the Himalayas, Des- 
modium tilirefolium pushes up annual erect 
shoots, and reaches a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet. The trifoliate leave® are rather large 
and soft in texture, while the Pea-shaped 
blossoms are borne in dense clusters on the 
points of the shoots. They are of a distinct 
shade of pale lilac.—K. R. W. 

Buchanan’s Hew Zealand Burr.— Acmna 
Buchanani is a general favourite with those 
who admire these New Zealand Burrs. It is, 
in my opinion, one of the prettiest and most 
useful of all. The burrs, it is true, are not at 
all conspicuous, but the dainty leaves arc of 
the most charming shade of the colour we call 
pea-green. Then the growth, although fairly 
rapid, is not so rampant as that of some of 
the other AcsenaB, and it forme a nice, com¬ 
pact mat of attractive coloration. As a car- 
peter for bulbs it is excellent, and as it grows 
in practically any soil, it is accommodating 
in the extreme. It does not much object to 
being trodden upon should it be planted in 
the crevices of rough stone steps, and it can 
be allowed to stray upon the gravel path 
without any fear that it will suffer when the 
walk is being used.— S. Arnott. 

Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia).—I havb 
never seen the trees of the Mountain Ash so 
heavily laden with berries a® they are this 
year in Bournemouth and the New Forest 


district. Nor have I before seen such large 
and well-coloured berries. I thought they 
would be smaller than usual, on account of 
the excessively dry season acting on a natu¬ 
rally dry soil. As the tree® are not gross- 
growing, they are excellent for planting in 
medium-sized gardens, which are so nume¬ 
rous in the suburbs of large towns. I have 
found many very fine specimens in some part® 
of the Ne\v Forest, and also in the woods in 
that neighbourhood, and have noticed that 
the trees have done well in the woods in posi¬ 
tions where the sun could not reach them 
directly. The rooting medium was a varied 
one, being in some parts a peaty soil, in 
others gravelly, and in a few instances it was 
a deep loam.—G. G. B. 

Tufted Pansies.— The note on these at 
page 498, by “An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers,” is interesting, and should be help¬ 
ful to those who are about to purchase new 
stock. For the garden the habit of the 
plant is all - important. However good 
a flower may be, if the plant has a leggy 
habit I consider it worthless. Probably, 
some may ask: What kinds are of good 
habit? My answer is such as Swan, Mauve 
Queen, and Ardvvell Gem. Perhaps the 
writer of the note will favour us with the 
names of a dozen kinds in various colours 
ho has found good. There is much truth in 
his remarks on the way Tufted Pansies are 
exhibited. To judge of many things as to 
their fitness for the open garden they should 
be exhibited as they grow. This would be a 
simple matter, as the plants could be lifted 
from the open ground, as in the case of 
Polyanthuses, etc., showing them in boxes or 
baskets.— J. Crook. 

Myeporum parvlflorum.— I do not know 
if this is now grown by French market- 

? [rowers, but in years gone by it was a great 
avourite. As those who are acquainted with it 
know, it is of a trailing habit, but the Paris 
growers took up a single stem from 1 foot 
to 18 inches high, so that shoots hung down 
within several inches of the pot.. In my time 
thousands were cultivated in this way, and 
seemed to meet with a ready sale. It is easily 
propagated from cuttings, which should be 
grown on in the usual way, pinching out side 
shoots, topping at the desired height, and 
allowing a certain number of growths to 
form. It takes two seasons to form a nice 
head. The flowers are small, but numerous, 
and are well set off by the rich green foliage. 
In France this plant went by the name of M. 
crystallinum, owing to the dot-like excres¬ 
cences on the leaves. For room decoration 
in summer it is very useful.— J. Cornhill. 

Asparstgus Sprengerl in the sun.— In a 
lean-to greenhouse facing south, where the 
temperature has this season risen to 125 degs., 
I have this Asparagus growing unshaded, and 
I cannot see that the exposure has in any 
way affected the plants. In one end of that 
house, which is shaded for Aspidistra® and 
Ferns, there is one plant which, however, 
does not look better than those in the full 
sun. It is quite evident that this species does 
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not need shade. Not only do the older 
growths retain their colour/but the young, 
tender ones come up freely, and are not in 
the least affected. What makes me thihk 
that this Asparagus is really a sun-lover is 
that, for the first time with me, it is bloom¬ 
ing, but only where the growths are fully 
exposed. The flowers are white and very 
small, but are so powerfully scented that a 
dozen fill a moderate-sized house with their 
perfume.—J. Cornhill, By fleet, Surrey. 

Ac&na Inermis as a oarpet plant.— This 
is a nice plant for carpeting open spaces in 
the rock garden, although its reddish burrs 
are rather insignificant. Its main beauty, 
however, lies in the colouring of its foliage, 
which is of a pleasing bronzy-green shade. 
There is room for more of these Acnenas in 
gardens, their pleasing leaf-coloration and 
their value as carpeters being important fac¬ 
tors in their favour. Some of them spread 
rather quickly to be admitted to a place 
where the smaller rock-plants ought to have 
the space to themselves, but, as a rule, there 
is plenty of places about gardens where bulbs 
are grown, where these creeping carpeters 
of free growth, vet not rising much above the 
soil, are desirable. A suggestion occurs to 
me, which I hope to put into practice another 
season. This is to carpet the noble Colchi- 
cum speciosura album with Acoena inermis. 
The two should go well together, and should 
make a pretty feature in the lower stretches 
of the rock garden.—S. Arnott. 

An unusual exhibit of Aoalypha hispid*. 
—Thirteen years ago, when shown for the 
first time, this Acalypha startled everyone by 
the striking character of its inflorescence, 
and it at once . became popular. Being 
readily propagated, and quickly attaining an 
effective size, it was soon to be met with in 
most gardens. Of late, however, it has, I 
think, somewhat declined in favour, yet, m 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on August 29th, it would cer¬ 
tainly appear to be not yet played out. A 
group of some twenty-eight standard plants 
was shown by Col. Lockwood, Romford, and 
a very striking feature they made. These 
standards varied in height from 6 feet to 
8 feet, and as they bore a large number of 
their long, brightly-coloured, plush-like tails, 
they presented a striking, yet singular, effect. 
As shown, such plants would certainly be of 
great value for grouping, and for this work, 
perhaps, the Acalypha in question has not 
been so much used as it might be.—K. R. W. 

The welcome rains. —It the rains which 
fell on August 20th and 21st were general, 
they must have made gardeners busy in get¬ 
ting in many seeds which the time of year 
rendered it needful should be sown soon, or 
it would have been too late. The last week 
of August is a critical time for the gardener 
who wishes to secure certain winter and 
spring crops. There are old traditions as to 
when various seeds, especially of Onions and 
Cabbages, should be sown to stand the win¬ 
ter, but those dates better fitted operations 
when autumns were colder than oo\V. Too 
early sowings are apt to induce rather sappy, 
soft growth, whereas now, the soil being also 
specially warm, sowings made quite at the 
end of the month suffice to give less gross and 
hardier plants to stand the winter. Now that 
warm rains have fallen so freely, the soil is 
like a hot-bed, and seeds got in ten days later 
than the old or traditional times germinate 
rapidly.—D. 

Phlox panleulata.— It is only in old 
gardens nowadays that one comes across the 
old Phlox paniculate in what may be called 
its “unimproved’' condition. Yet I think it 
is better worth growing than many of its 
sister flowers which have been the product of 
the work of the hybridiser and seedi ng 
raiser, and for the decoration of the home 
I would prefer this to most of the newer 
forms. The truss is long and of graceful 
form, the flowers more starry than those 
which we see among the florist’s varieties, 
and the panicles distinctly more graceful 
than those borne by its modern sisters. It 
varies in colour from violet to white. A day 
or two ago I came across a small plant which 
had been in an old garden for many years, 
and subjected to rough treatment. It had 
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flowers of a pretty white, suffused w'ith pink. 
It was growing in poor soil, and was only 
about 3 feet high, but I have seen it mucli 
taller, and I have a vivid recollection of one 
plant which grew in a cottage garden, and 
which w-as about 6 feet in height.—Ess. 

Bouvardla King of 8carlet8.— It is now 
nearly ten years since this Bouvardia was 
sent here from Australia. It comee into 
bloom earlier than any of the other bright- 
coloured varieties, and is also remarkable 
from the fact that the individual flowers are 
larger than those of any others of that tint, 
particularly in the width across the mouth, 
as the tube is rather short. The colour is a 
clear bright scarlet, with an almost white 
tube. From the fact that it flowers before 
all the generally-grown kinds except B. Hum- 
boldti corymbiflora, this Bouvardia soon be¬ 
came a favourite, and it is now met with in 
all good collections. It cannot, however, be 
said of Bouvardias that they are as much 
grown now as they were some years ago—in 
all probability owing to the fact that the 
blossoms are not large enough. Time was 
when a truss of Bouvardia w r as recognised as 
an ideal buttonhole flower; now the largest 
Malmaison Carnation obtainable is scarcely 
considered large enough. At the present 
time ai?e is a very great consideration.—X. 

Clerodendron trichotomum.— This Japa¬ 
nese shrub or tree is this season flowering 
with great freedom—that is, where it has 
not suffered from drought to such an extent 
as to prevent the proper development of the 
blossoms. On page 493 directions are given 
for striking cuttings of the 6hoots, which are, 
as stated, a mode of increasing this Clero¬ 
dendron. Like many of the tender kinds, it 
can be very readily propagated by root-cut- 
tings, a fact first brought home to me after 
transplanting a large specimen, for from the 
roots broken off during the process quite a 
number of young plants made their appear¬ 
ance the following year. This Clerodendron 
flowers when the bulk of our trees and shrubs 
is over. The contrast in colour between the 
ruddy-tinted calyces, and the white, or almost 
white, flowers, forms a decidedly striking fea¬ 
ture. This character is also to be found in 
some of the tender kinds, especially in the 
popular Clerodendron Balfouri, in which 
case, however, the flowers are brightly 
coloured and the calyces w-hite.—G. S. C. 

Aeidanthera bicolor.— Of this rather un¬ 
common bulbous plant several examples were 
noted at the meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on August 29th. It is a native 
of the mountainous districts of Abyssinia, 
and was described considerably over’ half a 
century ago, but it was many years after be¬ 
fore it was introduced to cultivation. It pro¬ 
duces a rather roundish, flattened corra. The 
flowers are borne in a loose spike, which well 
overtops the foliage. Individually the blos¬ 
soms cousist of a lube about 4 inches long, 
which is divided into six segments, each about 
1 £ inches in length, and overlapping at the 
base. The ground colour of the flower is 
ivory-white, with a blotch of purple at the 
base of each segment, thus forming a de¬ 
cidedly uncommon combination. The flowers 
are pleasantly fragrant, especially towards 
the evening. This Aeidanthera is not quite 
hardy, but it will do well planted out in a 
frame from which frost is just excluded, or it 
may be grown altogether in pots and em¬ 
ployed for greenhouse decoration.—X. 

Hibiscus syrlacus Snowdrift, — This 
single-flowered pure white variety of Hibiscus 
syriacus was given an award of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society on August 29th.' 
It has figured in some of the continental cata¬ 
logues for the last four or five years, but I 
had never seen it. Although a beautiful 
variety, one cannot help asking whether it is 
superior to an older varietv in the same way 
—namely, totus albus? Without actual com¬ 
parison it is impossible to say, especially 
when the exhibit, as in the case of the variety 
Snowdrift, is limited to two or three 6mall 
sprays. At all events, it should serve to direct 
attention to the value of Hibiscus syriacus 
and its varieties for blooming at this period of 
the year, when flowering shrubs are com¬ 
paratively few. What is more, established 

S lants of this Hibiscus have withstood the 
rought better than many other shrubs. Of 
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the innumerable varieties of this 6hrub now 
in cultivation, I much prefer those with single 
rather than double blossoms, but on this 
point, of course, opinions vary 7 .—C. P. W. 

Lobelia tenuior.— Not so many years ago 
this Lobelia was comparatively unknown. I 
have seen it grown out-of-doors during the 
summer months, but under these conditions 
it was not seen to so much advantage as under 
glass, the loose habit and comparatively large 
flowers being liable to injury from wind and 
rain. In the greenhouse, however, grown 
either in pots or in suspended baskets, it is 
generally admired. The flowers of this 
Lobelia vary somewhat in colour, the most 
attractive, and what, I believe, is regarded 
as the typical, kind having blossoms of & 
clear cobalt-blue colour. I have seen a pink- 
flowered variety—in fact, it was given an 
award of merit half-a-dozen years ago—but 
the colour is far less pleasing than the blue. 
Lobelia tenuior is a native of the Swan 
River district of Australia, and is said to 
have been introduced in 1838, but it would 
appear to have dropped out of cultivation, for 
it is only w ithin the last depade or so that it 
has been generally grown. It is readily 
raised from seeds, and three or four plants 
in a pot 5 inches in diameter form a neat 
specimen. When necessary to move this 
Lobelia, it should be supported by four sticks 
with a strand of raffia around, otherwise it is 
liable to become top-heavy.—K. R. W. . 

Astllbe Davidi.— Although there is some 
difference of opinion as to the beauty and 
usefulness of Astilbe Davidi, there is little 
doubt that it is one of the finest acquisitions 
within recent years, and that, when well 
grown, it is a really fine plant. Its main de¬ 
fect appears to be the blackening of the 
flowers by wet weather. This is not peculiar 
to Astilbe Davidi, however, as practically all 
the plumose and other Spiraeas and Astilbes 
soon lose their colour after rain. Most of us 
have experienced great disappointment to 
find, for example, that Spiraea Aruncus, in 
perfection one day, would be discoloured and 
robbed of its whiteness the next by a night of 
rain. Some, also, have been disappointed 
with its grow th, through having planted it in 
poor and dry soils. It is in vain to expect 
the finest results in such soils. To secure 
them, it should be planted where it will re¬ 
ceive plenty of moisture, and then the in¬ 
florescence will reach from 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height. A charming group I saw last year in 
the garden of Mr. R. H. Beamish, at Ashford, 
Glenthaune, Co. Cork. By the side of a little 
rivulet running through a part of the grounds 
a good group formed one of the most delight¬ 
ful things in that garden.—S. Arnott. 

Crocus Crewel.— A pretty little Crocus 
which I should like to meet with again is 
C. Crewei, which I had from the late Mr. 
James Allen, of Shepton Mallet, a number 
of years ago, but which I, unfortunately, 
lost when I removed to my present garden 
some six and a half years ago. It is not the 
same as another one I also had under the 
same name, but which is a different thing 
altogether. That I received from Mr. Allen 
was buff on the exterior with purple mark¬ 
ings, while the interior was white with & 
yellow base. Its distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic was the black anthers, which gave the 
flower a remarkably pretty appearance. It 
appears to be a variety of C. biflorus, 
although the Botanical Magazine figured It 
as C. Crewei. It is as large as the ordinary 
form of Crocus biflorus, which is known as 
the Scotch Crocus, and, like it, bloomed 
very early in the year. I fear this variety 
is not in commerce, and, unless it is in the 
collection of Mr. E. A. Bowles, is hardly 
likely to be in any British gardens, save at 
Kew. Although Mr. Maw describes C. 
Crewei as having the inner segments white, 
his plate does not give one the impression 
that white is the colour of the interior of 
the inner segments of the flower he shows. 
The other C. Crewei, which for the present 
I call pseudo-Crewei, has the interior of a 
pale blue or purple, but the anthers are 
black, os in the case of that figured and de¬ 
scribed. I should be glad of information as 
to the whereabouts of the form of C. Crewei 
to wrhich I refer as having lost.— S. Arnott, 
Sunnyjncad, Dumfries. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SMOKE BUSH 
(Rhus Cotinus). 

Many years ago I saw, in a desolate ruin of 
a public garden near Bayreuth, a fine speci¬ 
men of the Smoke Bush (Rhus Cotinus). It 
sprang from the surrounding ruins of broken 
statuary and disused fountains, a thing of 
beauty, and I resolved to plant the SmoRe 
Bush forthwith in my own ltt-le garden in 
Kent. It is, I hope, too well known to need 
anything said about it, although os to this I 
have some doubts, for so many visitors 
regard it as a curiosity. The flowers are 
quito insignificant, but the seeding time, 
which gives us the beautiful filmy effect in 
tho picture and the autumn tints of the 
leaves, mako it an enduring object of beauty 
far into late autumn. Sydney Spalding. 


NEW CHINESE TREES AND SHRUBS. 
A large and very interesting exhibit of new, 
or comparatively new, Chinese trees and 


Of the named subjects, perhaps, the most 
striking of all, from its novel appearance, 

, was Hydrangea Sargenti, with stout, erect 
stems some 12 feet to 3 feet high, as shown, 

I but in all probability it would get much taller. 

The leaves, which are of a pronounced rugose 
I character, are broadlv ovate in shape, and 
I very large, the blade being over a foot long 
I and 8 inches or so in width. The stems and 
j leaf-stalks are clothed with long, 6tout hairs, 

I which present a decidedly singular appear¬ 
ance. From a flowering point of view it is 
not of great account, the sterile blossoms 
1 being very few and of a dull whitish tint. 

| The plants comprising the major portion of 
the exhibit included many representatives of 
Acer, Hypericum, Cotoneaoter, Viburnum, 
Rubus, Vitis, Berberis, Ligustrum, Diospy- 
I ros, and a great number of other subjects. 

Concerning the bulk of the plants exhibited 
it i6, of course, impossible to say anything at 
present concerning their value to planters in 
this country, but at all events they serve to 
show the grent variety among trees and 
shrubs which prevails in Central and Western 
China. X. 


seldom that one comes across it in bloom. 
It is, without doubt, a fine plant, but this 
shortcoming is to its detriment. Perhaps 
those who have it flowering freely can favour 
us with a note on the question of soil and 
I exposure.—Ess. 

Primus Piesardl (the purple-leaved Myro- 
balan Plum).—Although few of the smaller 
| trees have been more overdone in the way of 
planting than this, yet its merits entitle it 
to the consideration of most of us, and it is 
difficult to replace it in the garden by any¬ 
thing which w-ill be of equal value for certain 
purposes. Its leaves are not easily rivalled 
for colour, although there are others, such as 
those of the dark-leaved Barberry, which 
give even deeper hues. In Prunus 
Pissardi we have a combination of graceful 
habit, pleasingly-coloured leaves of moderate 
i size, and pretty flowers when the pliant 
branches are wreathed with bloom. It 
I should not be used too lavishly, and it ought 
to be employed in association with subjects 
of a suitable character for contrast or 
harmony. Dotted here and there, Prunus 
Pissardi will seem out of keep ng, but a 



Tlu Smoke Biuh (Rh\u CotinuiJ in Mr. Spaldiwj't garden at Famingham, Kent. 


shrubs was put up at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on August 29th 
by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, from Aldenham 
House Gardens. They were all grown in 
pots, and raised in three years and eight 
months, from 6eed sent home by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. These plants—some 800 in all- 
formed a large sloping bank, extending the 
entire distance of the back wall of the hall, 
and at>racted a good deal of attention. The 
bulk of the collection was unnamed except for 
the genus to which they belonged, but 
among them was a fair sprinkling of recog¬ 
nised kinds, and of them may be mentioned 
such things as Stransvaesia undulata, Polia- 
thyrsis sinensis, Acer Davidi, Liriodendron 
chinense, Halesia corymbosa, Acanthopanax 
Henryi, Staphylea holocarpa, several species 
of Rubus, Hypericum patulum Henryi, Loni- 
cera thibetica, Ailanthus Vilmoriniana, Vi¬ 
burnum rhytidophyllum, Cotonea6ter rugosa 
Henryi, and Buddleia nivea, one of the few 
subjects in flower, the blossoms being of a 
deep lilac colour. The specific name of nivea 
is derived from the white tomentum with 
which the under-sided <Jf the leaves are 
thickly covered. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Catalpa bignonioides seeding.— A fine 
I specimen of this is now carrying seed-pods 60 
I thickly as to be a feature in themselves. I 
never 6aw them so plentiful before. They 
hang almost as thickly as the pods of dwarf 
French Beans. Many of the pods are up¬ 
wards of 15 inches in length, and are now 
! turning a purplish-brown. The plant is 
about 30 feet high and as far through. The 
i hot summer would seem to have suited it, as 
I it was never 60 showy before. There are 
several plants in the neighbourhood, and the 
• specimen in question occupied the centre of 
' a rather sheltered lawn. It would interest 
me to know if others have found this tree 
; carrying its seed-pods in greater abundance 
this season.—P. U., Mid-Sussex. 

Spiraea Aitohisoni. —One would be glad of 
; a little information respecting the free flower- 
i ing or otherwise of this handsome shrubby 
I Spinea. As a fine-foliaged plant it is pretty 
! indeed with its elegantly-toothed leaflets of 
a bright, fresh green. But it does not ap¬ 
pear to flbwer vety profusely, and it is 


group will give it a charm which cannot be 
well secured otherwise. How to use it s a 
matter for consideraton, but an arrangement 
I once saw- may be given as a suggest’on. 
It was a little, thinly-planted grove of th s 
Plum, with a mass of Doronicums benea h, 
the gold of the latter going well with the 
purple of the Prunus, especially when the 
sun was glinting down through among the 
small trees. Such things as the Madonna 
Lily or Lilium testaceum look charming 
among or close to plants of Prunus Pissardi, 
and one small tree at the back of a wide 
border, with spires of tall-growing, Peach¬ 
leaved Campanulas looked superb on one 
visit to a large garden. Other combinations 
will readily occur to the reader. One 
pleasure afforded us by the Prunus is that of 
taking flowering branches in bud into the 
house and seeing them open out. It only 
occasionally fruits, and there are generally 
but few fruits on a tree. The birds are fond 
of the fruits, and even those which are 
formed seldom remain until rine to gratify 
those who wish to taste them. The fruits are 
pretty, but the flavour' is Said to be very poor. 
—S. A, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

BUD RETAINING. 

The retaining of buda is a detail of culture 
that mu«fc be observed, on and off, for several 
■weeks to come. This question of bud retain¬ 
ing is of considerable interest. Throughout 
August growers who are exhibitors will be 
concerned to get the buds of their large- 
flowered Chrysanthemums retained, and the 
sooner this work is completed the better. It 
is impossible to grow large, deep, full blooms, 
suitable for- exhibition, unless the buds are 
retained in good time, and growers who have 
so misjudged the timing of the buds of their 
plants, bringing their period of production 
into September, will sutler in consequence 
when the exhibitions are held in November 
next. These remarks apply with equal force 
to Chrysanthemums that are grown for con¬ 
servatory embellishment. Buds must be re¬ 
tained iu August almost invariably, if the 
resulting blooms are to reach the standard 
set up at the leading Chrysanthemum shows. 
In regard to Chrysanthemums of less size, it 
is not necessary to retain the buds of such 
lants so early as is recommended for the 
ig exhibition flowers. Handsome plants, 
carrying a dozen to twenty blooms of medium 
size, are grown in many gardens and market 
nurseries, and buds of these are usually re¬ 
tained during the early days of September. 
A few of the leading market growers grow big 
batches of the better sorts, restricting the 
number of blooms on each plant to six or eight. 
I have frequently seen blooms, quite good 
enough for most exhibitions, grown in this 
fashion, and this proves that the rigid disbud¬ 
ding of many exhibition Chrysanthemum 
plants to two or three buds on each plant is a 
mistake. Some varieties succeed much better 
than others. In order to economise 6pace. 
and also to obtain as much as possible from 
each pot of plants, many market men are 
growing two, and sometimes three, plants in a 
9-inch or 10-inch pot. Two plants that each 
develop four blooms, or three plants that 
evolve two or three blooms on each plant, 
make a grand show in the flowering period, 
and are often very profitable. Crown buds 
are always retained on plants grown in this 
fashion, as it is important that the resulting 
blooms should be large and full. 

Regarding the more free - flowering 
Chrysanthemums, it is gratifying to find these 
plants.are being grown more largely each suc¬ 
cessive season. In all gardens there should 
always be a fair proportion of plants of this 
description grown for cut flowers. They may 
be represented by either partially disbudded 
or naturally-grown plants, or by both. 
Sprays that "are disbudded to, say, three buds 
on each shoot, andthese disposed equi-distant 
from each other in the spray, are invaluable 
for decoration when the blossoms are fully 
expanded. Some of the Pompons and small- 
flowered singles are exceedingly useful when 
grown in this way, and the wonder is that 
comparatively few growers adopt this system. 
All such buds appear in clusters at the apex 
of the shoot, and therefore mark the termina¬ 
tion of the plant’s prowth ; hence their de¬ 
scriptive name, terminal buds. These ter¬ 
minal buds, as a rule, are developed on most 
plants during September and early October, 
and the buds should be thinned out and be 
reduced to the required number so eoon as 
they are seen to be of good form, and are dis¬ 
posed so as to make a pretty spray. Then 
there are the naturally-grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, that many readers admire so much. 
Some growers regard it almost as sacrilege 
to interfere with the natural development of 
any plant, and their enthusiasm for freely- 
flowered, naturally - grown, undisbudded 
Chrysanthemums is very keen. It must be 
admitted that there is a goodly number of 
decorative Chrysanthemums well adapted to 
this method of culture, while there is a host 
of sorts that are totally unsuited to such a 
system of treatment. • Chrysanthemums that 
develop their buds in a dense,, compact clus¬ 
ter should not be grown without disbudding. 

- Gro'wefra of- free-floWering decorative 
Chrysanthemums should watch their plants 
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very carefully during the next few weeks, and 
those who wish to have specimens of the de¬ 
scription referred to should treat their plants 
in the manner I have described. The clusters 
must be carefully thinned out if the results in 
the flowering period are to be satisfactory. 

There is one matter that should receive the 
immediate attention of growers, and that is 
the preparation of the glass structures in 
which these plants are to be housed. Too fre¬ 
quently this is left unduly late in many places. 
Broken and cracked glass should be made 
good, and the inside, and, if possible, the out¬ 
side, of the glass structure should be painted, 
so that the roof may be made practically drip- 
proof. Walls, etc., should be lime-washed, so 
that crevices in which insect pests are lurking 
may be filled up. The heating apparatus 
should be inspected, and anything out of 
order should be remedied at once. E. G. 


EARLY-FLOWERING SINGLE KINDS. 
The present season is a very extraordinary 
one. I have had early-flowering single 
Chrysanthemums in bloom since July last. 
There has been little in the blossoms that one 
could admire, however, because long before 
they were fully opened the florets were burnt 
and the colour was very fleeting. I have 
many of these plants in the outdoor garden 
that are now represented by spent blossoms, 
and there is good reason to believe that there 
will be an abundance of seeds. In the 
ordinary course of events, the early-flower¬ 
ing single Chrysanthemums should come into 
bloom during the latter part of August, and 
the plants should continue to blossom in 
succession until severe frosts cut them down. 
The calculations of many growers have been 
completely upset. In gardens where the 
plants have behaved in this eccentric fashion 
it would be a wise thing to cut back the 
plants to a limited extent. I should not be 
disposed to cut back hard, but just a few 
inches or to any point in the growth where 
the stems are not over ripe. This would 
cause many of the plants to develop new 
growths, and each of the latter would most 
certainly produce a series of buds, which 
would ensure a display at a rather later 
period than usual. There may be plants that 
have developed a number of basal shoots that 
may be growing away quite freely at the 
present time. In such cases I should "be 
disposed to cut out old and useless growths 
from those that originally developed, in 
order to make room for these basal shoots 
and that they may develop with greater 
facility. During the past summer 1 have 
noticed in different parts of the garden quite 
a large number of self-sown seedling early- 
flowering single Chrysanthemums, and in 
many cases I have allowed them to grow on 
unhindered. Already some of the plants 
have attained quite large proportions, and 
I arn looking forward to the blossoms open¬ 
ing. This fact proves the ease with which 
seeds of the early single kinds can be saved, 
especially when we recall the cold, wet, and 
unfavourable autumn of last year. As was 
said at the conference two seasons ago, it 
will soon be possible to treat outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums as annuals. E. G. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This more often appeals to the grower of 
big exhibition flowers than to those who see 
little that is interesting in the growing of 
such monster blooms. In my opinion, the 
feeding of Chrysanthemums should have ck>6e 
attention, no matter what the object may be 
in growing the plants. If so-called decora¬ 
tive Chrysanthemums are to be represented 
at their " best in the flowering period, the 
plants that carry a heavy crop of small or 
medium-sized blooms must be fed. The 
question that faces all cultivators at this 
period is, when should feeding be com¬ 
menced? For years it has been the custom 
in gardens where the Chrysanthemum is well 
done, to begin feeding the plants so soon as 
the buds have been retained. It is quite 
right to commence feeding at the period just 
mentioned in many cases, but the question of 
bud-retaining should not determine when feed¬ 
ing the plants should begin. Chrysanthemums 
need feeding when the roots have largely used 
up the plant foods stored in the compost used 
for the final potting, and this period is often 


reached long before the buds are retained. 
The absurdity of waiting until the buds of 
such plants have been retained before giving 
manure-water will be obvious to all readers. 
Indications of the plant’s requirements in this 
matter will not be wanting to a careful ob¬ 
server. When the roots have exhausted the 
fertilising properties of the soil in which they 
are growing, the plants will Boon begin to 
show signs of suffering. The foliage will be¬ 
come pale, and the plants will soon begin to 
have a debilitated appearance. It is better 
not to wait until such undesirable results 
follow, but to anticipate such a state of 
affairs and commence feeding. Feeding 
should be regular and systematic; it should 
not be confined to any one particular fer¬ 
tiliser. From careful observation, I am con¬ 
vinced that a change of diet is most desirable, 
and for this reason I would vary the manure- 
water from time to time, and alternate animal 
manures with artificial fertilisers, and occa¬ 
sionally give the plants a filip by watering 
with a stimulant, such as nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. At this late period I 
prefer the sulphate of ammonia, W. V. T. 


NOTES AND BEPLIE8. 
Maintaining Chrysanthemum-buds in an 
upright position.— In all cases where blooms 
of even contour and proper form are desired 
for exhibition, it is a matter of importance 
that the buds be maintained in an upright 
position in good time. All too frequently this 
apparently trifling detail of culture is lightly 
regarded. Anyone who has acted as a judge 
at Chrysanthemum shows knows only too well 
the prevailing weakness of a large number of 
growers to set up their blooms in the stands 
with their most presentable side to the front. 
They apparently forget that any judge who 
knows liis business is not content to examine 
the blooms as arranged on the stands. They 
are judged individually, so that a proper esti¬ 
mate of their worth is arrived at. How often 
an apparently good stand of blooms is placed, 
in a lower position, because, upon close in¬ 
spection, many flowers in such stands have 
proved to be one-sided. This fault should be 
traced back to its source, which must be at¬ 
tributed entirely to the careless staking and 
tying of the growths. The stems of the 
plants on which the buds are developing 
should be secured in an upright position from 
the time the buds are retained, and they 
should be maintained in this position until 
the blooms are fully expanded and cut for the 
shows. —E. G. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums.— 

Plants in the open border must have con¬ 
stant attention at this season. In some dis¬ 
tricts the plants are doing very well, but in 
others the results are anything but satis¬ 
factory. When watering has once been com¬ 
menced this must be continued. Growers 
in country gardens where water is scarce 
should mulch the plants after giving them a 
thorough watering. This will conserve the 
moisture and will assist to keep the plants 
in a satisfactory condition. It is imperative 
that they do not suffer from w'ant of mois¬ 
ture at this period, as the buds are develop¬ 
ing at a wonderfully rapid rate just now, and 
unless plump buds can be built up it is hope¬ 
less to expect good results in the flowering 
season. In poor soils we would apply liquid- 
manure to the plants pretty frequently, as 
they must in this way make up for what is 
wanting in the soil if the blossoms are to be 
satisfactory when they become fully opened. 
Every plant should have the support of at 
least one stake, and all growths should be 
securely but lightly looped to this 6take. On 
no account should the growths be tied too 
tightly; this is a mistake, as it not only 
spoils the even contour of the plant, but 
the branches and sprays of blossoms, as they 
evolve, become less natural in consequence. 
This staking and tying should be done -at 
once to prevent injury to the growths.— 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of Qardekisg Illus¬ 
trated is now ready (price id., post free ). The 
Binding Case for the same volume is also available (price 
U. Od., by post Is. 9d.). The Index, and Binding Case can 
be obtained from <iny neu-gagent, or from the Publisher, 
It, Fdrni&d Street, London, E.C. If ordered togeUier, 
the price of the Index and Binding Case is is., post free. 
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Fuchsia Mrs. Marshall in PecWiam Rye Parle. 


cessive drought, has been far from favourable 
to Fuchsias, which thrive beet under com¬ 
paratively cool and humid conditions. For 
this reason they did exceptionally well during 
the moist summers of 1909 and 1910. Even 
during the summer through which we have 
just passed some varieties have proved more 
satisfactory than others, one of the very best 
in this respect being the variety Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, here figured. This .belongs to what is 
termed the light-flowered section—that is to 
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i sent out year after year, it is somewhat sur- 
j prising that the best of the light-coloured 
| kinds for summer bedding—namely, Mrs. 

| Marshall, just mentioned, Lady Heytesbury, 
i Rose of Castile, and Starlight—are all very 
j old varieties. Other good kinds for this pur- 
| pose are Scarcity, Charming, Wave of Life, 
Marinka, Monarch, and Valiant,‘all dark- 
coloured single flowers, and of those with 
white corollas, Cadmus, Flocon de Noige, and 
I Mme. Cornellieon among the single kinds, 


TORENIAS. 

All the Torenias are very pretty free-flower¬ 
ing plants of easy culture, and under glass 
may be had in bloom throughout the greater 
part of the year, while where they are re¬ 
quired for blooming during the summer 
months alone, a little heat in which to raise 
the 6eeds and grow on the young plants till 
their earlier stages are passed is all that is 
needed ; in short, treated as tender annuals 
they are very useful. 

Being naturally more or less of a pro¬ 
cumbent habit, all the Torenias are well 
adapted for suspended pots or baskets, and 
very attractive they are in such positions, 
either in the temperature of a greenhouse or 
in an intermediate structure. Besides th e, 
they may be grown in pots, and in this way 
are often useful for the embellishment of tho 
greenhouse or conservatory, being in general 
appearance very different from most of 
the plants employed for such a purpose. 
They may be easily struck from cuttings, but 
the better way is to sow a pinch of seed of 
each of the varieties in the spring. The 
seed should be sown in a compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, and silver sand, this last being 
distributed pretty freely, as in all stages tho 
Torenias dislike a stiff, heavy compost. The 
soil should have a good watering through a 
fine rose previous to the sowing of the seeds, 
and while still wet sprinkle tne seed thinly 
thereon and give a very slight covering of 
soil. Then in a temperature of 55 dogs, to 
CO degs. they will quickly germinate, and 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS FOR THE OPEN GROUND. 
Of late veare Fuchsias have been more gene¬ 
rally employed for the embellishment of the 
garden than w'as at one time the case, either 
as single specimens plunged in the turf or 
disposed in beds or groups. The present sea¬ 
son, with its almost tropical heat and its ex- 


say, the tube and sepals are white, while the 
single corolla is rosy-carmine. I do not know 
how long since this variety was sent out, but 
at all events it is in no way a novelty, for 
forty years ago it was a popular market plant, 
and at the present time it holds its own with 
the very best. It possesses the desirable 
qualities of a graceful habit and medium- 
sized flowers, borne in great profusion. 

Considering that so many new Fuchsias are 


and Ballet Girl and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
with double blossoms. The orange and sal¬ 
mon-tinted varieties, Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mrs. Rundell, are also very well suited for 
this mode of treatment. Of double dark- 
tinted blossoms, perhaps two of the best are 
Avalanche and Phenomenal, but heavy 
flowers of this character are not so well 
adapted for growing outside as the lighter 
and smaller ones, for rough w’inds are apt to 
play havoc with them. A pretty dw arf-grow¬ 
ing variety, with a pure white corolla, is 
Alice Hoffmann, of more recent introduc¬ 
tion. It is particularly valuable as an edg¬ 
ing to the beds of larger-growing kinds. All 
Fuchsias are not grown for the 6ake of their 
flowers, as in a few' of them the foliage forms 
the most attractive feature. The best of 
these are Sunray, whose leaves are variegated 
with white, more or less heavily suffused with 
red, and gracilis variegata, a clearly-varie¬ 
gated form of that well-known species. In 
•such varieties as Cloth of Gold, Meteor, and 
Itegalia, the leaves are suffused with yellow 
or red. 

I For the outdoor culture of Fuchsias, old 
plants are much superior to young ones, as 
the latter are apt to grow strongly, so that 
they do not bloom with the same freedom. 
What is more, tall plants enable the blos¬ 
soms, from their drooping nature, to be seen 
to better advantage. These old plants can, 
from the hard, woody nature of their stems, 
and the fact that they are quite deciduous, 
be wintered wherever they are safe from 
frost. In the case of Fuchsias intended for 
placing out-of-doors during the summer 
months, it must be borne in mind that the 
production of blossoms over 6uch a 
lengthened period entails a great strain on 
the plants, and they consequently need liberal 
treatment. All are benefited by being re¬ 
potted in the spring, and in the case of those 
that are intended to remain in their pots the 
entire season this is absolutely necessary. 
Furthermore, when the pots are well filled 
with roots, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure or some other stimulant is very 
necessary. Hot, dry weather not only causes 
the flowers to drop, often before expansion, 
but it is also favourable to the development 
of red-spider, which quickly plays havoc with 
the foliage. In weather 6uch as we have ex¬ 
perienced, the plants are greatly benefited by 
a liberal syringing in the evening, while it is 
also very essential that the roots are not 
allowed to get too dry. 

The specimen figured was photographed in 
Pockham Rye Park, one of the most beautiful 
and informal of all London parks, and much 
appreciated by the inhabitants of south-east 
London. 
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when the young plants are large enough to 
handle they should be pricked off. Where 
large specimens are required, four plants 
may be put around the side of a pot, and 
•when this is full of roots they can be shifted 
on without being further disturbed, or the 
young plants may be pricked off into pans 
nr boxes and potted singly afterwards. For 
large plants pots 8 inches or 9 inches in 
diameter inay be used; while pretty little 
specimens can be grown in pots not more 
than 5 inches across. In any case, the soil 
must be of an open character, and when 
large pots are used, turfy loam, lightened 
by an admixture of leaf-mould, sand, and 
well-decayed manure, forms a very suitable 
compost. Red-spider is the principal insect 
pest, and to guard against this as far as 
possible the plants must at no time be kept 
in a warm, dry atmosphere, or allowed to 
get pot-bound when j-oung. As the flower¬ 
ing pots get full of roots an occasional dose 
of some stimulant will be of use, and, iudi- 
oioiislv applied, the flowering season will be 
greatly lengthened. By carefully hardening 
them off, I have had Torenia Fournieri suc¬ 
ceed well when planted out in a sheltered 
spot, but the yellow T. Bailloni seems to be 
rather more delicate. * 

The best kinds for general cultivation are 
T. Fournieri, with lilac and purple-coloured 
blossoms, which is a native of Cochin China, 
and T. Bailloni, or flava as it is some¬ 
times called, from the same region. The 
flowers of this are rich golden-yellow, with 
a purple throat, and it is also rather more 
procumbent in habit than the other. To 
these may be added the stronger-growing T. 
asiatica, a violet-blue flower; or, better 
still, a form known as rube ns, which appears 
to be a variety of T. asiatica with deeper- 
coloured blossoms. T. asiatica is one of the 
oldest members of the genus, being also a 
stronger grower than the two previously 
mentioned, while it appears to be rather 
more tender than either of them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUPS. 

An interesting feature in the majority of sum¬ 
mer shows is the class for a group of plants, 
and, when well done, certainly one of the 
most attractive. Mostly in a semi-circular 
form, with a background, and averaging in 
size about 12 feet by 8 feet—that is, in the 
smaller shows—they afford opportunity for a 
nice display of plants, sometimes remarkably 
well done. The material that 6eems most in 
favour, in addition to Palme, an occasional 
light Bamboo, with Ferns and variegated 
Grasses, would seem to be Crotons, Bego¬ 
nias, and Gloxinias, with Lilies and Carna¬ 
tions when in season, also Humea elegans. 
One thing that often strikes me is the ten¬ 
dency to overdo the lightness of the grouping, 
some exhibitors evidently thinking that if a 
few light plants arise from a carpet of Fern, 
that is about all that is required, without 
troubling as to whether such dot plants, as 
they are termed in summer bedding, are 
thoroughly well grown. Although no advo¬ 
cate for crowding, I am certainly of opinion 
that in all cases where groups of average size 
are concerned, well-grown flowering plants 
should certainly predominate, also that too 
much mixing should be avoided. Two of the 
best groups I have seen this season at small 
shows have been respectively Lilies with 
Gloxinias beneath, and splendidly-grown Be¬ 
gonias with a nice batch of Francoa ramosa 
waving above them. Not only were all the 
plants thoroughly well done, but the exhibi¬ 
tors had managed to have them in the pink of 
perfection just at the right time. A very 
pretty facing to these groups was little 
clumps of blue and white Lobelia, slightly 
raised on a carpet of Selaginella, the greenery 
in the centre and at the back being sup¬ 
plied by Palms and Maiden-hair Ferns. 
Aew exhibitors have often much to learn, 
not only in the way of artistic arrangement, 
but in the tidiness and finish so essential in 
staging. An exhibition of inverted flower¬ 
pots, also anything in the way of decaying 
flower or foliage, should be studiously 
i voided, also a profusion of stakes. These 
Jnst are, of course, essential in showing off 
the flowers to the best advantage, but it is 
not necessary that they should be too much 
in evidence. E. B. 8. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malmalson Carnations.—I would be much 
obliged if you would kindly let me know through your 
useful paper what treatment ought to be given to 
Malmnison Carnations which have finished flowering. 
Ought they to be repotted every year, and what its 
the beat compost? They have done very well witli 
me this year grown in a cold greenhouse. Ought 
they to be left in the house for the rest of the 
summer?— Anon. 

[The Malmaison Carnations should, as soon 
as the blossoms are over, have the old flower- 
spikes cut out, and be repotted with as little 
delay as possible. A suitable compost con¬ 
sists of good fibrous loam of a somewhat 
heavy nature, lightened by a little leaf- 
mould and sand. It may be, there are a few’ 
plants which do not need repotting, in which 
case as much of the surface soil as can be 
taken off without injury to the roots should 
be removed and a top-dressing of the same 
as that recommended for potting should be 
given. In potting, effective drainage is very 
necessary, while the soil must be pressed 
down evenly and firmly. The plants must be 
kept in the greenhouse throughout the year, 
taking care that they have plenty of light 
and air. When sending queries please sign 
each one.] 

Treatment of Hydrangeas.—T have some 
Hydrangeas, which I struck about u jear ago, and 
which are now standing out under a north wall. 
They are nice little plants, but have not bloomed. 
Would you be so kiira. as to tell me what treatment 
would be most likely to induce bloom?—A. 8. 

[You give us no idea of the size of the pots 
in which your Hydrangeas now are, but it is 
quite possible that they need repotting. If 
so, it should have been done two months ago, 
but even now, if done at once, it will not be 
too late for the roots to take hold of the new 
soil before winter. A compost made up of 
two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, wiih 
a little sand, will suit Hydrangeas well. If 
you wish the plants to bloom in a small state, 
a position under a north wall is by no means 
a desirable one, as they need air and sun¬ 
shine in order to set their flower-buds. We 
should advise you, after repotting, to place 
your Hydrangeas in an open, sunny spot, and 
when the leaves drop remove them to a frame 
during the winter. Then, when growth re¬ 
commences, give an occasional stimulant, and 
you will probably find that at least 6ome of 
them will bloom next year.] 

The Oleander.— Among the many plants 
whose merits are totally overlooked at the 
present day must be included the Oleander, 
of which therq are several varieties in culti¬ 
vation, but, except occasionally in some old- 
fashioned garden, none of them are ever met 
with ; and though to a limited extent kept 
in stock by a few of our nurserymen, theie 
is really no demand whatever for them. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the Oleander is a really 
beautiful shrub that will flower year after 
year with but little attention, brown in 
pots or tubs, it may be wintered in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and during the 
summer can be placed out-of-doors in a 
sunny spot. Such conditions are favourable 
to the production of blossoms, which ex¬ 
pand about July, the plant then being par¬ 
ticularly attractive. When in flower the 
plants may remain out-of-doorB or be re¬ 
moved to the conservatory if they are needed 
at that period. A loose, open-growing shrub 
it naturally is, and any attempt to alter its 
character in this respect will only end in 
failure. If a specimen is cut back, at least 
one year’s crop of blossom will be sacrificed. 
The cultural requirements of the Oleander 
are in no way exacting, for cuttings strike 
root very readily either in soil, sand, or 
water if they are kept close for a little 
while, and they grow away freely in any 
ordinary potting compost. In commencing 
with young plants, the tendency to run up 
tall and naked should be particularly borne 
in mind, and to obviate this they must be 
freely stopped during their earlier stages, 
as in this way the foundation of an effective 
specimen is laid.—T. 

Mignonette In pote.— Mignonette is always 
prized whether indoors or outside, and seeds 
sown forthwith and well cared for will pro¬ 
duce serviceable plants in early spring. Prej 
pare pots, varying in size from 5 inches to 
6 J inches in circumference, these to be well 
drained, with a dash of fresh soot over the 
crocks, and tben filled to within an inch 


with good loam mixed with a little pounded 
lime-rubble or oyster-shells rammed pretty 
firm, Bowing about ten seeds in a pot, the 
seedlings to be thinned down to three, or 
four of the strongest. Cover the seeds 
lightly and stand in a cold-frame until 
through the soil, when a cool, airy shelf will 
be the best position until they are fit for 
the conservatory or indoor decoration. By 
inching some of the plants a succession may 
e kept up, although it is well to make 
another sowing early in January. Feeding 
weekly must be carried out as soon as roots 
can be noted at the drainage hole, and the 
growth supported with twiggy shoots be¬ 
times. Bismarck, Crimson King, and Miles’ 
Spiral are a good trio for pot work.—M. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Before this is probably in print the majority 
of the Carnations may possibly be over, but 
none the less, a few remarks thereon may not 
be out of place. Nothing is better for ar¬ 
ranging with Carnation flowers than the 
shoots (or grass) of the plants themselves. 
My plan is to grow a good few seedlings 
every year, and those which prove to be 
single (some of these are very beautiful) are 
cut for this purpose, both the shoots and buds 
being used. In cutting Carnaiions some tact 
and decision are needed to do what is best. 
Sometimes it is better to let the first or crown 
flower be missed ; it may be one with a burst 
calyx, whereas the succeeding ones will not 
have this failing, or it may have a very short 
stem, whereas, by picking it out when faded, 
those that succeed it may possibly expand, 
two or three at once. In arranging Carna¬ 
tions, it is a common practice to place too 
many together. These are flowers that can¬ 
not be crowded together if a really good effect 
is to be had. Again, short stems are incon¬ 
venient for arranging in a free-and-easy 
fashion. The remedy in each case amounts 
to this: Cut a less Quantity, but take them 
with longer stems; thus, what is lost in one 
way is compensated for in another. The best 
vases for Carnations are small or medium¬ 
sized ones, none with a wide top being recom¬ 
mended. Erect specimen-glasses are as good 
as can be chosen, and never have more than 
two decided and distinct colours in the aame 
vase. Two or more shades of yellow, pink, 
or other colours can each be used with good 
effect by themselves. In the culture of seed¬ 
lings there is always the chance of a pro¬ 
longed season ; odd spikes often continue to 
yield a supply useful for cutting. Where pot 
plants are grown in conjunction with named 
kinds in the open ground, there need not be 
any blank at all. 

Sweet Peas, etc. —In no plants hae more 
advance been made of late years than in 
Sweet Peas as regards the varied shades of 
colours. I prefer those with soft tints and 
shades. These in any case lend themselves 
so well to purposes of decoration as to be 
greatly in request. They last well when cut 
provided they are taken as soon as the first 
flower is expanded; the buds will expand 
afterwards when fairly well advanced at the 
time of cutting. No flowers bear or pay for 
cutting more freely than Sweet Peas, for the 
more the flowers are cut the letter and more 
continuous will be the crop of bloom. When 
flowers alone are the primary consideration, 
and not seed-saving, all of the 6eed-pods 
should be pulled off directly the flowers fade, 
and before the swelling of the seeds has had 
time to weaken or exhaust the bine. If this 
be done, twice the amount of flowers will be 
had, provided cultural details are properly 
carried out as regards soil and watering, with 
mulching also, to guard against drought. 
Dahlias will now be coming into use. Of 
these I only grow Pompons and Cactus varie¬ 
ties, the decorative varieties being included 
under the latter head. I do not care in the 
least what becomes of the 6how and fancy 
kinds; personally I would not take pains to 
find room for any of them. They are too 
Drim and formal for decorative purposes, 
being also very weighty. The Pompons are 
far better for cutting, but these do not equal 
in any degree the Cactus fdrms. 

Grower. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

HENRY’S LILY. 

This fine Lily I find much more amenable 
to culture than some Lilies. I have had it in 
the same bed for years now, without any at¬ 
tention or change of any kind—in fact, it 
does so well that I do not care to divide it, 
although I expect 1 should get by so doing 
many times more bulbs than I put iu. I put 
it. first in a bed of Anna Olivier, a favourite 
Rose, but that has gradually died out. Be¬ 
hind is Phygelius capensis, which does very 
well against walls. 

A DARTMOOR GARDEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— I returned home after a month’s ab¬ 
sence, to find my Surrey garden absolutely 


the greatest surprise was the garden, which 
one saw immediately on entering the house. 
It was separated from it by the road, and was 
i on a slope, so that, whether sitting at meals 
| or lying in bed or looking out of the window, 

' this delightful prospect met one’s eyes. An 
old walled garden, the grey stone of which 
i was nearly hidden by fruit-trees (but in one 
I corner a blaze of scarlet Tropaoolum, growing 
happily side by side with Gloire de Dijon 
Roses), a walk across which separated them 
j from a herbaceous border which ran across 
' the green slope. This border was broken by 
an arch covered with a Rambler Rose, and 
the following flowers were all in bloom: 
Large masses of Phlox Coquelicot, white and 
pale mauve Delphiniums, Galega, scarlet 
Gladioli, Achillea, Japanese Anemones, Cam¬ 
panula, Scabious, Marigolds, Stock, Gail- 
lardia, white Daisy, Montbretia, Pansies, 


climbing species, and grows to a height of 
about 3 feet to 4 feet, although iu certain 
conditions it is taller. The leaves are neat, 
and the flowers, which are rather bell- 
shaped, are of a deep blue. Although i>opu- 
larly called a non-climber, C. integrifoka 
| must either have 6ome lows scanty-leaved 
shrub to support it or must be staked or sup¬ 
ported in some other way. A thin, bare 
branch will serve the purpose, but if left 
alone the plant will trail on the ground. A 
I good soil suits it best.—8. A. 

AMONG TIIE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Autumn borders. —I have been visiting a 
garden where a great feature of the place is 
a border of autumn-flowering plants. All of 
these were not in bloom, and I was told that 
i in ordinary seasons this border was at its best 
in September; but the show was very fine, 



Henry's Lily (Lilium JlenrgiJ in a Sussex garden. 


burnt up, and to learn there had been no 
rain of any moment all the tim.e I was away. 
This was the more dispiriting, as I had just 
come from Dartmoor, where there had been 
lovely showers, and, in consequence, flowers 
were abundant. I was lucky enough to get 
rooms for a week in an old-fashioned house 
standing back from the main road, and I was 
warned not to be disappointed, as it had no 
view. My first feeling, therefore, was sur¬ 
prise and pleasure when I saw the pillars of 
the porch covered with purple Clematis, while 
an old-fashioned red Rose flaunted its glories 
on the wall hard by. The beds in front of 
the house were full of standard Roses, Be¬ 
gonias, and Stocks, while an edging of yellow 
Oxalis close up to the wall immediately 
caught one’s eye. The window-boxes were 
gay with Nasturtiums and Pelargoniums, but 
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Centaurea, crimson Poppies, purple Cranee- 
bill. Then came the verdant green Grass 
slope, bordered at the foot with standard Tea 
Roses, many of them sending out fresh flowers 
and buds. "The wealth of colour was so unex¬ 
pected in the street that all pa6sers-by 
stopped to gaze at the garden and quite for¬ 
got to look at the house, so that sitting in 
front was as private as being at a remote dis¬ 
tance. The memory of those flowers has had 
to fill the blank of my own poor, parched 
border, and so I thought 6ome others in the 
same predicament might like to hear of them 
and feel encouraged to begin again. 

_ _ Rose. 

Clematis Integrlfolia.— This is a good 
subject for the border, although by no 
means a showy one. It is one or the oon- 


and led me to think of trying something of 
the kind myself, but on a smaller scale. Pcr- 
• haps some of your readers who have had ex- 
i perience will help me by suggesting suitable 
plants? In the meantime, I may 6ay that 
there would appear to be too many yellow 
, flowers, and that it is rather difficult to secure 
, blue and red flowers, especially the latter, for 
; the front of the border without confining our¬ 
selves largely to Starworts. I would line to 
i do without annuals if possible. Among the 
flowers I saw were several perennial Sun- 
; flowers, Heliopsis pitcherianus, which 6eems 
a bright flower, and is, I am told, a plant 
which blooms for months ; Starworts, includ¬ 
ing the red Aster Novae-Anglicc ruber, a 
tall one, flowering late. It was not in 
bloom the other day. Then the tall Pvreth- 
rum uligiuoeum was said to be a godd gtadd- 
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by for the back of the border, to give white 
flowers late in autumn. Rudbeckia Golden 
Glow was also grown, and I saw a white- 
flowered plant called Napaea dioica, which, 
though 6mall-flowered, was rather nice for an 
early autumn border, but I was told it would 
last into September. Phloxes were also 
grown in goodly numbers, and Monkshoods 
gave some good blues and purples. 

Drawbacks tor the small garden.— 
What troubles me in connection with this 
question is that in a email garden we cannot 
well afford to give up any part of it to purely 
seasonable borders. In a large place one 
could do it quite well by keeping these sea¬ 
sonable borders in suitable parts, where they 
would not obtrude themselves when the 
plants were out of flower; but in the small 
garden it seems to me that we would be 
thrown back on some, at least, of the evils 
of the bedding system, with the exception 
that the plants would not require any heat 
in winter, and the borders would always be 
furnished with some greenery, at least. \et 
I do not think that anybody who had a little 
garden would like to" have a good border 
absolutely bare of flowers for nine months 
out of twelve, which would, I suppose, be 
about the proportion. It does not seem to 
me impossible to combine an autumn border 
with a display of bulbs in early spring, but 
then I am a novice in the subject, and may be 
expecting too much from my garden. What 
say others? 

KnITHOFIA OR TrITOMA CAULE8CEN8.—I 
have come across the very singular and 
quaint-looking Torch-Lily known as Kni- 
phofia or Tritoma caulescens occasionally of 
late, and I am much taken with its appear¬ 
ance, although I have had my doubts as to 
its hardiness in average English gardens. I 
am assured by those who grow it that this 
striking-looking plant is quite hardy—at 
least, with the exception of the more arctic 
parts of these islands. I secured a plant, and 
some of my friends now ask me “What kind 
of Yucca is that?” I do not wonder at them 
doing so, especially as I did the same myself 
when I saw it first. It is like a Yucca in its 
general appearance before and after it 
flowers, but it is very handsome, with its long, 
broadish leaves, of a fine, glaucous colour. 
Then it has a habit of falling down, just after 
the manner of old and big plants of \ ucca 
recurva. The spike of flowers is rather too 
short for my taste, but then I am comparing 
it w ith some of the other Torch-Lilies, such as 
nobilis, a grand plant indeed. I have asked 
n Scottish friend, who has a good garden, and 
has grown this plant for a long lime, and he 
tells me that it is quite hardy with him. 

Orchis foliosa. -I see one of your contri¬ 
butors has been writing enthusiastically in 
favour of the Madeira Orchis, and, as I have 
been trying it, I venture to add a few words 
in support of the good opinion held of it by 
your correspondent. I was given a small 
plant by a friend, and I am quite satisfied 
with its conduct in a rather damp place in 
my garden. It is very handsome, and I like 
its broad leaves and its fine purple flowers, 
liut. its possession makes one desire to have 
more of the finest of these hardy Orchids, 
and I will hardly be content unless I can 
secure one or two others. 

The DESIRE FOR MORE FLOWER8. —This 
makes me think what insatiable appetites we 
seem to have for flowers once we have 
thoroughly tasted the pleasure they bring, 
We get together a few plants, we admire 
them, we cultivate them, and they give us so 
much pleasure that we are more and more 
devoted to their cultivation. Then wc eec 
another plant we would like. This is pur¬ 
chased or acquired in eorae other way, and so 
on, until we have a great many. Yet the 
same process must go on, and I have not yet 
come across the person w ho says ; “ I have 
all the plants I want, and I shall add no 
others, new or old.” Of course, I am now 
referring to a man or woman who really loves 
flowers. There are many who cannot be 
numbered among those who have a real love 
for hardy or other plants, and we may find 
among these some who will decry the cultiva¬ 
tion of plants, and who can only look upon 
their gardens as places for the growth of 
vegetables. 

An Amatiuil. o® Hardy Fj 


SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACHI. 

I was interested in the notes appearing on 
page 513 anent this fascinating and all too 
rare species—a rarity due not to slowness of 
growth, but rather to the risk to life and 
limb during the past three years or so of 
collecting it, whether by plants or seeds. 
Plant collectors who know it in the wild 
state also know that it exists in fair abund¬ 
ance, though the risks are too great to face. 
For a year or hvo after the plant received a 
first-class certificate in 1903—not an award 
of merit, as stated—it was fairly plentiful in 
nursery collections, and was quoted as low 
as ten shillings and sixpence per dozen. The 
recent troubles in Bulgaria and the surround¬ 
ing districts precluded the possibility of fur¬ 
ther supplies being for the moment obtained, 
and home nursery supplies becoming ex¬ 
hausted, the plant became quite a rarity. 
During the spring of 1910 I believe only two 
plants were seen at the exhibitions of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and, despite 
the‘ir comparatively small size, the rather 
' igh figure of seven shillings and sixpence 
..as asked in each case. Hence it is impor¬ 
tant that no effort should be spared by those 
possessing plants to secure seeds, though 
good seeds, so far as my experience goes, are 
not very abundantly produced. Seedlings of 
nearly all these choice Saxifrages require to 
be handled with the greatest care, as they are 
liable to damp off very quickly. Mention is 
made also at page 513 that the plant is “ easily 
grown,” though it has to be admitted that 
quite large examples fail suddenly, and with¬ 
out anDarent cause. 'Two years ago I lost a 
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out apparent cause. 'Two years ago 
fine specimen, made up of a dozen or more 
rosettes, the result of five or six years’ 
growth, and a fine variety to boot. 

It appears to be insufficiently recognised 
that the species is a somewhat variable one— 
more so, perhaps, in the matter of stature 
and the fineness of its inflorescences than in 
any other way. Some, indeed, are quite 
dwarf and insignificant in this respect, others 
may be nearly 1 foot liigh—indeed, I once 
heard of a solitary specimen which was 2 feet 
high, but which, like some others, died quite 
suddenly. Collected _ seeds so far have not 
always proved reliable, and have been found 
to be mixed to a large extent with S. Stri- 
buryi, which, while producing reddish or 
crimson bracts, is decidedly inferior from a 
garden ]>oint of view'. This latter is readily 
distinguished by its forked inflorescences and 
by its apparently characteristic dwarfness—I 
had almost said insignificance—as compared 
to the other plant. It is in such circum¬ 
stances as these, therefore, that there is need 
for care in the cultivation of S. Griesbachi, 
and still greater need for seedling-raising at 
home. The species, in its way, is well-nigh 
unique, or, at any rate, the most distin¬ 
guished member of the little set to which it 
belongs. _ E. H. Jenkins, j 

CAMPANULA EXCISA. 

There are some delightful little plants 
among the smaller Ilairbells, and much more 
might be made of them. One of these not 
often seen is Campanula excisa, a rare plant, 
both in its native habitats and in cultivation. 
Judging from the way it is growing in several 
gardens I have seen of Tate, there is no 
reason why it should not be more common. 
It is a beautiful and curious little plant, 
growing only an inch or two high, with erect, 
wiry-looking stems and narrow leaves. The 
little, nodding flowers are of a pretty violet- 
blue, and the plant has received the name 
from the appearance of these little bells, 
which at the base of the lobe have a small 
round hole, as if cut out, hence the name of 
excisa. This Iiairbell, where it docs well, 
seems to delight in sending up its little, wiry 
stems by means of underground runners until 
it forms a mat of leaves and flowers. Its 
cultivation is beginning to be better under¬ 
stood, and it promises to do well in our 
gardens when its requirements are fully sup¬ 
plied. It appears to be a moraine plant, and 
the finest specimens I have seen were those 
which were in artificial moraines, where they 
were spreading into good masses. It will, 
however, do in light, rather peaty soil on a 
level or almost level spot on the rockery ; but 
it is, I think, one of the plants which should 
be grown through roughish, but small, 


gravel. I think the slugs have a liking for 
it, and prior to surfacing the soil with gravel 
I found the growths disappearing during the 
night in an alarming manner. I am using 
whinstone gravel, such as is now so largely 
employed for road tarring, and this both 
looks well and seems to suit Campanula 
excisa. . . 

Mr. Reginald Farrer considers that it is a 
lime hater, and as at least it thrives without 
thie ingredient, it is as well not to jput the 
plant to the test of experience with lime. It 
is worthy of some pains, and such plants as I 
saw a short time ago in the garden of Mrs. 
Saunders, at Wenmngton Hall, are worth a 
great deal of trouble to secure. 

S. Arnott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Dividing Baxifraga apiculata.— llow eoon ran 
I take up Saxifraga apiculata, divide, and pot to put 
in cold-frame? —A. M. W. 

[The division would have been best done in 
spring, so soon as flowering was past, to 
enable a full season’d development to. the 
rosettes. As this was not done, the work 
should be taken in hand forthwith, taking 
care to collect the divided portions into com- / 

E act tufts, and planting them down to the 
ase of the rosettes, to encourage new root- 
action. You speak of putting the plant into 
a cold-frame, but as it is quite hardy, there is 
no need for this, and a partially-shaded spot 
in the open would be better. If you adopt 
the frame treatment, it should be moderately 
ventilated at all times, or the young plants 
may damp off.] 

Romneya Coulterl, moving.— Will you tell ms 
if llomneya Coultcri is n plant which suffers from 
being moved? I have a large plant, which w:m put 
into good light soil live years ago, and which lias 
increased very much and done exceedingly well till 
this year. This summer, though it has been watered, 
tho foliage has*turned yellow, and the flowers are 
email. Ought I to divide the plant and replant, 
and, if so, will it be best to do it in the autumn or 
spring?— Olivia. 

[Large established plants of this fine 
Poppywort resent interference, though the 
division© take more readily to light 6oiTs such 
as yours than to those of a clayey nature. 
Doubtless the plant has this year suffered 
from root-dryness, for nothing short of satu¬ 
ration could have done any good. You might 
lift and divide the plant during the coming 
month, pruning it back to about one-half size 
be'ore lifting. It will be advisable to pot 
and stand in a frame for the winter some of 
the smaller portions of the divisions, in case 
of the failure of the larger ones. In the 
event of your not being able to do the work 
in September, it had better be deferred till 
March. The first-named month is, however, 
much the better.] 

Kochia 8C0parla.— A decade since, this 
near ally of the Spinach was, outside of a 
botanic garden, comparatively unknown, while 
to-day it is, during the summer and early 
autumn months, met with nearly everywhere. 
At this season tho rich, bright green of its 
foliage at once arrests attention, as it stands 
out so markedly from the rusty appearance 
presented by so many of its associates. In 
summer bedding one meets with it largely 
used as dot plants, while it is also disposed 
in other ways, but always the uniform bright 
tone of green compels recognition. Later in 
the autumn the purple tint becomes very pro¬ 
nounced, and it wears then quite a different 
aspect. Not only is this Kochia largely used 
for bedding, but it has also been extensively 
taken in hand by some of those growers who 
supply Covent Garden Market. The result 
of this is that well-furnished, well-coloured 
little specimens may be frequently seen 
offered for sale on the costermongers’ bar- 
rows in the streets of London, or hawked 
from door to door in the suburbs. The fact 
that seed is obtainable at a very cheap rate, 
and that young plants quickly attain an 
effective size, are ]x>ints that enable good 
plants of this Kochia to be sold for a few 
pence.—X. 

▼lsoariaa.—In places where annuals are mostly 
relied on for the summer display, Vtecarias take a 
prominent place, and they have been wonderfully 
fine this year ; indeed, there is nothing in the garden 
brighter or more effective. Bow early in deeply-dug, 
well-manured ground, and thin out the seedlings to 
from 8 inches to 9 Inches each way. The most popu¬ 
lar sorts are catdirtalls, coerulea, and departs picta. 
Viscarias and among the most enduring of annuals 
if the plants are on good ground and not at all 
crowded.—E. B. S. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER placed slightly further back, -with another have quite a collection of the better-known 
QARDENS. ramming of soil. At this point, on the top rock plants, and am successfully experiraent- 

of the bank, which is backed by a hedge of ing with the more delicate subjects as my 
Myrobalan Plum, a large old stone sink was experience grows. Behind the sink, and 
NYMPH.EA GLADSTONIANA. I placed, with a hole cut through it at the clambering over the hedge, Tropaeolum spe- 

This is an American seedling with white bottom of one side, which could be easily got ciosum is just opening its buds, the damp 
flowers of great size, sometimes 8 inches at, and around the top of the sink a row of root-run suiting its needs admirably. Next 

across. They are free from all trace of colour single bricks was cemented, increasing its month the plug will be withdrawn, and the 

and 6tand well above the water on stout depth to about 10 inches. A third tier of sink will be dry until next spring. Through- 

stems, the whole plant being of free and open rockwork was then added, culminating in the out this extremely dry summer I have had no 

habit. It is, so far as we know, the only sink, which was by this time lost to view in plant distressed, and as the rockwork will be 
white variety from which all traces of pink the encircling mould and stonework. From perfectly dry during the winter, I do not an- 
have been eliminated. It is one of the first the lowest point of the path the rockery is ticipate losing any plants through damp, the 
to bloom in spring, and the last flowers are about 4 feet high in ascending scales, on the bane of alpine plants. Sandstone and other 
only cut down by autumn frosts. It was further side it is 2 feet high, the breadth natural rock are prohibitive to many of us 
unanimously given an award of merit when across being about 11 feet at the base. The on account of cost of carriage, but substi- 
shown before the Floral Committee of the sink was filled with peat, leaf-mould, broken tutes can be found, and money is far better 
Royal Horticultural Society on August 29th. I charcoal, and loam, and the Japanese Iris laid out on special needs for soil than on the 



Kymphaa Gladstoniana. From a photojraph in the garden* at Gunnertbury House, Acton, IF. 


ROCK GARDENS. 

• To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —The usual procedure in “building” 
a rock garden necessitates a very dry top 
and a more or less moist base, but in a very 
small rock garden I have successfully put the 
cart before the horse, for reasons which to 
me appear good enough. 

The site was a rough semi-circle on an 
existing bank, with a path leading round the 
base, and with a material known as “hard 
core” (which is simply large blocks of broken 
concrete) I built my rock garden. The bank 
was trenched, and had a good allowance of 
kainit and old manure incorporated there¬ 
with. Large blocks were placed around the 
base, the prepared soil was firmly rammed 
in, then another tier of stone blocks was 
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Kmmpfcri, Primula japonica, and Campanula 
isophylla Mayi planted therein. The hole 
was plugged with a cork and coated with 
wax, and the whole sink inundated with 
water, and all this summer has had a 2-gallon 
canful a day to keep the soil in a moist state. 

Everything on this little suburban rock gar¬ 
den thrives. A certain amount of water is 
always percolating through the brickwork at 
the top, and a colony of toads (most useful) 

| has established itself in it. At this date 
(August 29th) the Japanese Irises are a glo¬ 
rious green, and the Primulas w'ould put Let¬ 
tuces to shame. On the drier portions of the 
rockwork Helianthemums are planted, with 
Sempervivume, to stop the soil running 
through gaps in the stonework. On the 
shadier side, Campanula pumiia and inuralie, 
Cyclamen europoeum, various Saxifrages, and 
Auriculas do well* while on the sunny side I 


I more decorative but less needful natural rock. 
i That, at least, is the opinion of 

Woodford , Essex. II. R. Green. 

Saxifraga Aizoon Rex.— Lovers of rock 
I plants who are enamoured of the Saxifrages 
I will weary for the introduction to commerce 
of Saxifraga Aizoon Rex, which we may hope 
to see shortly in some of the catalogues. It 
is a true Aizoon, with a handsome rosette 
of foliage, and a vigorous grower, giving tall 
spikes for an Aizoon variety, ana bearing 
an abundance of its large white flowers in 
| due season. We have many lovely forms 
among the varieties of S. Aizoon, but this 
i seems ns if it will deserve the title of 
King of the set. because of its nobility and 
i beauty. The white flowers are set off by the 
carmine stems, so that this pretty Rockfoil 
has a combination of graces.— S. Arnott. 
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VEGETABLES. 


SITE FOE SOWING ONIONS. 

Have any readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated practised sowing Onions on the stite 
of old Strawberry beds without the ground 
first of all being broken up? One of my men 
informs mo that it was done in his last situ¬ 
ation, and with extra good results. The 
plan would seem to be a very rational one, 
as we all know that Onions prefer, and actu¬ 
ally require, a firm root-run, or at any rate 
a firm surface. The top of the ground on 
an old Strawberry plantation is as a rule 
much harder than any amount of treading 
or even rolling could render the surface or 
any newly-dug plot, and the repeated mulch¬ 
ings with ricn manure must leave a great 
proportion of their strength washed down 
some distance into the ground. Unless, in 
the case of beds that have had a longer lease 
than two years, much of the nourishment 
still remains beneath. Then, again, should 
a dry summer follow the sowing, the ground 
on such a plot would retain the moisture 
much more thoroughly than one more re¬ 
cently turned up and loosened, which would 
all be in favour of the crop. In addition to 
all this, an artificial stimulant could be sown 
broadcast during showery weather while the 
crop is growing, or liquid manure be applied. 
However, having recently cleared a bed of 
old Strawberry plants and faked the refuse 
from the surface, I have sown a limited 
quantity of Tripoli Onion seed with a view 
to testing the advantage or otherwise of the 
plan for myself.—C. 

[In a garden in Morayshire, where the soil 
is very light and in which Onions annually 
failed,' the following plan was adopted in 
order to see whether success could not be 
had. Immediately after the Onion crop was 
cleared a thick layer of cow manure was 
spread over the Onion plot. This was al¬ 
lowed to stand all the winter, during which 
time the strength of the manure was washed 
into the soil. In the spring, previous to sow¬ 
ing the Onion crop the manure was raked off, 
the surface levelled, lines drawn, and the 
seed sown. The seed was well trodden in 
and the whole levelled over with the back 
of a rake. We have never seen better Onions 
than those obtained in this way. The ground 
was never dug, hut the same plan was car¬ 
ried out year after year, auti the Onions, 
which previously had been a signal failure, 
were always of large size, firm, and of just 
the type suitable for keeping.— Ed.]. 

SMALL SEED POTATOES. 

1 HAVE a crop of Potatoes which,, in common I sup¬ 
pose with those of other people, have done very 
intdiy on account of the drought, the fault being 
that the tubers are very small. 1 am not satis- 
tied whether these would produce satisfactory crops 
if kept for seed, and should much esteem your 
opinion.—M. L. 

[We fear you would reap but a poor crop 
of tubers next year if you used for seed, tubers 
that are this vear very email, having, because 
of the drought, been dried up. Such eeed- 
tubere would almost inevitably reproduce 
other email ones. Then under "any circum¬ 
stances it ie unwiee to plant tubere the fol¬ 
lowing year in the came ground as grown in. 
So much is that fact understood in the south, 
from whence we write, that it is the rule to 
obtain seed-tubers from distant places, espe¬ 
cially from the north or Irelana, that good 
growth and crops may be secured. We do 
not know why your Potatoes have done so 
badly, unless your 6oil was poor, was very 
shallow-worked, and the seed-tubers planted 
were of local growth, 'luese three things 
would suffice, especially with a season so hot 
and dry, to cause failure. Here in the south, 
while the heat and drought have been most 
exceptional, yet generally Potatoes have 
done well. Specially so have they where the 
round was trenched 20 inches to 24 inches 
eep, and hod a dressing of- manure worked 
into it before being planted, also the sets 
obtained from Scotland or Ireland. In such 
cases plants do not seem to have suffered, 
and are giving very fine tuber crops. 

For your own satisfaction, however, save 
a few—say, two or three dozen—of some 
3-oz. tubers, place carefully in a ehallow box 
through the winter, and get from further 
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north than Dudley, or from Scotland, other 
sets, and from those select so many, and o! 
the same size as those saved from your own 
tubers, then plant side by side for a test. 
While giving advice, we all the same like to 
induce readers who may make such inquiries 
as yours is, to put that advice to the test in a 
practical way. But wherever you may get 
seed-tubers, in any case have your soil 
trenched and well manured, getting that done 
during the winter ready for planting in the 
spring. When you plant, also get a little 
mixed artificial manure, and dress that along 
the furrows at the rate of 6 lb. to 100 feet 
run.] --- 

CELERY FOR COOKING. 

The Celery is so much used in a raw state 
that when cooked it finds much less favour. 
There are few vegetables that are more use¬ 
ful from November to April than Celery, 
and in a cooked state many persons, who 
otherwise oould not, can digest it. It is 
not only excellent, but nourishing. To get 
good heads for cooking it is not necessary 
to sow early and plant in the way the Celery 
for exhibition is grown. I have obtained 
excellent results by sowing in the open in 
well-prepared soil and transferring the 
plants direct into the trenches. Treated 
thus, a dwarf plant is secured. It is essen¬ 
tial to sow very thinly in fine soil, and cover 
the seed-bed till germination takes place. 
Given a fine, friable soil, with some good 
decayed manure under the seedlings, they 
lift with a good ball of earth and roo*s, do 
not flag when planted, and soon get estab¬ 
lished. In the northern part of the country 
Celery is used more largely as a vegeable 
than in the south, and quite a different 
mode of culture is adopted. The seedlings 
are grown in wide trenches, from four to six, 
or even more rows in a wide trench. The 
soil is well enriched with manure, and there 
is ample room, with the result that a short, 
thick plant is obtained, with little waste, 
and just the size for cooking. There is less 
moulding up, and though blanching is 
almost as important as with Celery in an 
ordinary state, it is not necessary to have 
blanched heads so long. The sturdier the 
growth the better, combined with good 
quality. The hardier the plant is grown the 
better able is it to stand severe weaiher. 
Celery grown as advised is almost hardv, as 
the tissue of the leaf stalk is not nearly so 
tender when given ample room and mould - 
ing is not done too early. It is the bleached 
portion that is so tender. Too much or too 
early moulding causes the plants to decay 
in the centre. 

.For many years, requiring Celery da : lv 
for flavouring all the year round, I planted 
late in rows several rows together. These 
plants were never moulded up, with the re¬ 
sult that they passed through the worst 
winters uninjured and lasted till the early 
spring sown supply was available. This 
snows that Celery when, not coddled is 
usually far hardier than one would think. 
When it is necessary to mould up, th ; s 
should be done when the plant is nearly 
full grown, the work being done piecemeal— 
that is, a little soil should be added every 
ten days or fortnightly. 

Some varieties are more suitable than 
others for this work. For many y^ars I 
grew the on' named Sandringham Dwarf 
White. It is now an old Celery, but still one 
of the best dwarf white varieties we have, 
very solid, and one of the best for autumn 
use. Another equally good one, and later, 
is Incomparable Dwarf White. This has 
splendid flavour. A newer early dwarf 
Celery is the excellent White Gem, solid, 
crisp, and sweet. For late supplies the red 
Celeries are admirable, as after the turn of 
the year they lose much of their colour, and 
the edible portion is only very slightly 
tinged with red, which is lost in the cook¬ 
ing. Such varieties as Standard Bearer and 
Leicester Bed are excellent for this work, 
and they keep well—indeed, hv lifting in the 
spring and placing under a shady north wall 
t have had no trouble in keening the two 
last-named varieties well into May. Another 
very fine dwarf red form is A 1, much like 
White Gem, except in colour. This is a 
splendid ClelSry for use after Christmas. 

W. B. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A valuable summer Lettuce.— With eo 
much heat during the past few weeks, it has 
not been an easy matter to keep Lettuces 
solid and free from bolting. In spite of heat 
and drought Sutton’s Supreme hae been all 
one could desire, as the plants, though large, 
have remained quite solid, and invaluable 
where large quantities of salad are required. 
This useful Lettuce is of the large Drum¬ 
head type, and in good land is one of the 
largest of the Cabbage Lettuces, and un¬ 
equalled in such a season as we have expe¬ 
rienced. In a dry, hard soil, with only 
sparing supplies of moisture, and no rain all 
through July till the 26th, Supreme did not 
bolt, and the hearts remained quite solid and 
sweet. I had some other smaller kinds,-but 
they nearly all bolted. Lettuces in such* a 
season as we are passing through are of more 
value than in an ordinary season, hence the 
necessity of a reliable variety. The excel¬ 
lent quality of this variety, in addition to its 
long-keeping, makes it an ideal Lettuce for 
summer. Even last year, with excessive rajp- 
fall. Supreme did not fail. Though large, 
the hearts are so firm and compact that ex¬ 
cessive moisture does not cause decay as in 
some varieties.—B. 

Mildew on Onions.— As la well known, Onloni 
are liable to attacks of mildew, which unchecked 
much reduce the value of the crop. Heat and 
drought and excess of atmospheric moisture produce 
conditions favourable to the propagation of this 
disease, which should be promptly dealt with. This 
reason mv winter Onions were badly attacked. I 
syringed {hem with 6oft soap, at the rate of 3 ox. 
to the gallon, with a liberal addition of aulphur, 
which completely eradicated the mildew.—B yeleet. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Habranthus pratensis bulbs injured. - 1 

should be very interested to learn what ia the 
singular grub that has attacked a collection of bulbe 
of llabranthus pratensis.—J. 11. W. 

[The grub in the bulbs of Habranthus is 
that of the Narcissus-fly (Merodon equestris). 
Until last year this grub was known only in 
the bulb6 of Narcissus, where it is very preva¬ 
lent, but it was then found in some bulbs of 
Habranthus, and also in some of Vallota sent 
to the laboratory of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and it has recently been reported 
in Lilies and in Hippeastrums. It there¬ 
fore appears to be extending its food plants. 
It is the larva of a rather large two-winged 
fly, about the size of a blow-fly, but generally 
brown or foxy in colour (though the colour is 
very variable), and very hairy, so that it looks 
at first sight somewhat like a bee. The flies 
appear usually in May and June, or even in 
July, and hover for a time over the plants, 
making a very shrill sound with their wings, 
and now and then suddenly darting a dis¬ 
tance of a yard or so. They may be captured 
by the aid of a butterfly net. The egge are 
dropped near or on the plant, and the grubs, 
hatched in July, make their way into the 
bulbs and feed there, sometimes passing-to 
others near. The larvae pupate in the soil. 
All bulbs found to contain the larvae should 
be burnt, and if its presence is suspected, 
the bulbs should not be planted till, say, 
October, and all those found to yield to pres¬ 
sure between finger and thumb should be dis¬ 
carded and burned. This pest is now noti¬ 
fiable to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and notice should be at once sent 
to the secretary of the Board.] 

Harvest bugs (An Irritated Gardener).— 
From your description it is evident that you 
and your gardener suffer from the attacks of 
“harvest bugs,” which are small mites nearly 
related to the red-spiders, which are very 
common on many kinds of plants, particu¬ 
larly on French Beans, Currants, Goose¬ 
berries, Raspberries, Grasses, etc. They are 
of a bright red colour, and are only just 
visible to the naked eye. Persons differ 
very much in the way they suffer from these 
insects. Some are hardly troubled by them 
at all, while others suffer much. Sulphur 
ointment rubbed in or wetting the bites with 
ammonia in some form, benz’ne. or paraffin 
oil, and gently rubbing in will kill the mites. 
Flowers of sulphur rubbed into the bites is 
also a good remedy, and is useful in keeping 
them away if sprinkled on the undertlbthilfg. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR JERSEY GRATIOLI. 

Many growers do not place the above Pear in 
the front rank for flavour. In a light 6oil I 
think it one of the most reliable of our early 
autumn Pears. It always bears a fair crop, 
even in adverse seasons, ana the fruits mature 
quickly after gathering. They are above 
medium size, melting, and very sweet. It 
has a greenish-yellow, richly-flavoured flesh, 
the skin a rough russet. I prefer this variety 
grown in bush or pyramid form. Grown 
thus, the fruits are superior in flavour and 
less gritty. On walls they may come larger. 
It bears freely in the open on the Quince, 
while on the £ear it grows too freely, and is 
not so well flavoured. I have 6een this 
variety good grown as a standard in favour¬ 
able localities. Its season is usually given as 
October, but I have often had it ripe in Sep¬ 
tember. T. 


VINES IN LIGHT SOIL. 

There are many false notions in regard to 
the soil Vines have to grow in. For many 


in a border made of a light 6andy loam. My 
friend assured me they had never been lifted 
or the border renewed during that time. 
Every two years the surface soil was removed 
and the roots lifted out of it, new soil being 
added. I have seen these Vines occasionally 
for three years, and have seen crops difficult 
to surpass. In the Byfleet neighbourhood I 
have seen fine crops of Gros Colman, Ali- 
I cante, and other sorts. The borders had 
nothing but manure added to the light soil 
when they were made. When at Rood Ash- 
| ton in the autumn, I could but notice the 
contrast in many things (Grapes among 
jothers) to that adopted four years ago. Mr. 
Strugnell produces better crops at half the 
cost incurred in days gone by. 

Dorset. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Planting Plum and Apple-trees.- Will you 
advise me how to prepare the soil for planting l’Hnn- 
trccs against a wall facing east and Apple-trees in 
the open? I have made a mibtake in former years, 
and made the soil too rich. It is naturally a good light 
clay soil over a 6Ubsoil of clay and gravel, and the 
i garden is well drained. Ought manure to he added 
to the soil before planting or as a top-dressing after 
wards, and would you advise bone-meal, as the loil 



Ptnr Jersej Qratioli. From a photograph in 3 


years I have been convinced heavy soils have 
been over praised. Many cultivators are 
under the impression Vines cannot be grown 

S rofitably in 6oils of a light, sandy nature. 

lore Vines are short-lived on heavy 6oils 
than on those that are light and of a porous 
nature. I have not come to this conclusion 
from a limited experience. I much prefer a 
light soil to one of an opposite nature. None 
is so good as a red sandstone. When the 
loam is of a heavy, clayey nature (unless some 
provision is made to keep it open), the 
borders, after they have been made a few 
years, become so close and compnct that the 
root action and also the growth are feeble. 
Another evil attending heavy soils is that the 
Vines cannot be fed in the way those growing 
in a more open kind can. For many years I 
have not 6een any advantage in rich borders. 
Everyone must have noticed how far the roots 
extend when they can get liberty. In one 
place I was in the borders were outside, with 
a gravel walk between them and some As¬ 
paragus-beds. More active roots could be 
found in the Asparagus-bed than in the bor¬ 
ders. 

During the first half of January I saw a 
good grower lifting the top roots of some 
Vines forty years old. These were growing 
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• Brute's garden at Standen, East Grinstead, Smutex. 


is deficient of lime? The Plum tree will be planted 
in old garden soil that has been manured for other 
trees, but the Apples will be planted in an old 
I orchard that has not been much manured?— Olivia. 

[As we have pointed out in dealing with 
your other query, Plums should not be 
planted in rich soil until lime-rubble and 
plaster have been mixed with it. The old 
garden soil to which you allude should be so 
treated before planting, otherwise the trees 
will run to growth and be unfruitful. When 
i the trees come into bearing is the proper time 
to afford manure, and then from the surface 
only. As the soil in which you propose 
planting the Apple-trees is deficient of lime, 
j the following mixture would be found more 
I suitable than bone-meal alone: To three 
i parts of basic slag add two parts of kainit 
and one part bone-meal. Mix all intimately, 

I and apply at the rate of $ lb. per square yard 
! where you intend planting the trees. The 
| best way to get the manure thoroughly incor- 
i porated with the soil would be, first, to mark 
[ out the stations where the trees are to be 
planted, then open the holes 2 yards in dia¬ 
meter, apply the manure to the dug-out soil, 
and turn it twice. Avoid mixing either 
stable or farmyard manure with the staple, 
but mulch the surface when planting is com¬ 
pleted. When the trees come into bearing, 


manure will play an important part if placed 
on the surface within reach of the roots, 
either in summer or winter. In the event of 
the trees becoming stunted from overbearing, 
2 ozs. of dried blood per square yard strewn 
on the surface in spring to as ” far as the 
branches extend would stimulate growth. 
This may be used in conjunction with farm¬ 
yard or stable manure, and be either raked 
or lightly forked in. It should not, however, 
be used in excess or in two successive sea¬ 
sons, as it would then promote a too luxuriant 
growth.] 

Treatment of Plum-tree.— Will you be good 
enough to tell me how I ought to treat a rium tree 
that does not l>ear well? It is a Greengage, and was 
planted 6even years ago in what I now believe to 
be too rich soil. It is fan-trained on a wall facing 
west, and has had a top-dros9ing of manure every 
year. It has made a great deal of wood, the stem 
near the soil being 12 inches in circumference. It 
l>ears very little fruit, and some of the spurs have 
died off, though the general appearance of the trc-e 
is very healthy. Would you advise root-pruning so 
old a tree or do you think it will come into hearing 
if manure is withheld from it?— Olivia. 

[You have adopted quite the wrong tactics 
in your endeavour to make the tree fruitful, 
as the annual top-dressing of manure, in 
addition to the staple being rich, has had 
just the opposite effect. It is a great mis¬ 
take to plant Plums in too rich a medium, 
and when the soil is known to be naturally 
fertile a good quantity of lime rubbish should 
always be mixed with it prior to planting. 
This promotes a medium and fruitful growth, 
in lieu of that of a gross and sappy nature. 
Then when the tree comes into full bearing 
a top-dressing of manure, if applied either in 
the summer months as a mulch or in the 
winter months, will have a most beneficial 
effect. Your best course under the circum¬ 
stances is to lift the tree carefully as soon 
as the leaves are mature and are on the 
point of dropping this autumn, and replant 
it after having mixed some lime rubble or 
old plaster with the soil. If you have to 
open out a hole 6 feet to 8 feet in diameter - 
wnich would be none too large for the libera¬ 
tion in a proper manner of the roots of a 
tree of the age you name—and 2 feet in 
depth, you may safely mix a good barrow- 
load of mortar rubble or plaster with the 
soil thrown out. After the tree has been 
replanted give the roots a good soaking of 
water, and mulch the surface with snort 
stable litter, not rotten manure. It would 
be as well to defer pruning the tree until the 
end of January next year.] 

Best position for fruit-houses.— We want 
the sunshine, and a forcing-house for fruit 
culture should be so placed as to be fully 
exposed. The best position for a lean-to is 
south, or with a little leaning to south-east. 
Span-roofed houses should be north and 
south. Some years ago I had a span-roofed 
Peach-house and a span-roofed vinery, each 
about 100 feet long, running east and west. 
The trees grew and bore good crops, but the 
Peaches on the north side always lacked 
colour, and w'ere not equal in quality to 
those on the south side. Of course, that w r as 
a result that might have been expected. It 
is not so important for Tomatoes or Cucum¬ 
bers, but Peaches and Grapes want all the 
sunshine they can have. The best pitch for 
the roof is, I think, abont 45 degs., or what 
carpenters term one-half. For Cucumbers a 
flatter roof will be suitable. I have 6een 
Cucumbers do well in a flat-roofed house. 

Peaches: ripening.— Early and late 
Peaches are the most profitable where profit 
is a consideraton, as it is generally. Nowa¬ 
days the private gardener in many places is 
expected to make the most of the surplus pro¬ 
duce, and good Peaches are a good source of 
profit. Hale’s Early bears well and puts on 
colour freely. Dymond is a splendid Peach 
for succession. Noblesse is a splendid- 
flavoured variety, and the fruit has size and 
substance, which are always important. Wal- 
burton Admirable is a good late Peach for 
cool-houses. I am inclined to think a house 
of good early Nectarines—Early Rivers’, for 
instance—would pay. I am not so sure about 
Cardinal, but Lord Napier bears well, and is 
bright in colour. For travelling, Peaches 
should be gathered before they aro quite 
ripe, and it is best, where it can be arranged, 
to send the fruit direct to a shop, indepen¬ 
dent of the market. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— We cannot do much 
bulb planting till the beds are cleared, but 
where a (speciality ia made of choice Narcisei, 
the sooner they are planted the better. Cro¬ 
cuses and Daffodils may be planted on lawns, 
where the mowing may be delaj’ed in spring 
to give the bulbs a chance to make growth. 
The autumn-flowering Crocuses (Colchicums) 
are very effective in sheltered parte of the 
lawn or shrubbery, and if there are any bulbs 
out of the ground, have them planted at once. 
The Monkshood (Aconitum) is a showy border 
plant, but a dangerous poison. I have 
known several cases of poisoning arise from 
it—in one case mistaking the roots for Horse¬ 
radish, and in another case a horse was 
poisoned by eating a plant close to a fence, 
and died in two hours. Madonna Lilies 
should be replanted now if it is necessary to 
transplant them. Cuttings of many things 
may be taken now and inserted in pots, pans, 
or boxes. Now that rain has come to mois¬ 
ten the land, biennials and perennials from 
seeds should be transplanted, to get strong, 
to fill beds and borders by-and-bye. Hardy 
annuals may be sown now thinly on rather 
poor, firm soil, to give them sturdiness of 
character. Pretty well all the Californian 
annuals may be sown now for spring bedding. 
New beds may be prepared for Roses and 
borders for hardy plants, and additions to 
rockery or shrubbery made. 

Fruit garden*— The budding of fruit-trees 
may be done now if the bark moves freely. 
Probably the rains coming now will give the 
necessary stimulus. Where the grafts have 
failed, a biul or two inserted now may gain 
time. Apples, Pears, and Plums may be 
gathered when they part easily from the stalk 
when a little pressure is applied by lifting 
each fruit upwards in the hand. Line the 
baskets with paper to prevent bruising, and 
grade the fruits into large and small before 
sending them away. If required for home 
use, lay them on the fruit-room shelves 
thinly. The fruits are ripening earlier than 
usual in consequence of the hot weather, but 
the rain, if it continues, will give size to the 
lath varieties, and there is plenty of time for 
late Apples and Pears to grow to a large size. 
Liquid-manure, if obtainable, would help all 
late varieties. Peaches and Nectarines 
should be gathered as they ripen. A little 
pressure may be applied to the back of the 
fruits by the ends of the fingers, but there 
should be no pinching. Experience w ill soon 
tell how to do the work without injuring the 
fruits. Pack in shallow -boxes in single | 
layers in paper shavings. 1 have used wood¬ 
wool, but paper shavings are the better 
packing material. Wrap each fruit in thin 
paper, and pack tight enough to prevent 
movement. As Peaches are gathered, the 
wood not required may be cut out to facilitate 
the ripening of the wood left, and use the 
hose to cleanse the foliage. 

Vegetable garden.- Now that rain is 
coming, the grow th of all plants will be rapid 
and continuous. The earth will retain its 
summer warmth longer than usual, so' that, if 
sowing and planting of the crops have been 
delayed, there will be a chance of making up 
lost* time. Onions, Shallots, and Garlic 
should be harvested and stored. Onions 
have had a good ripening season, and should 
keep well. There is yet time to sow Onions, 
Spinach, and Turnips. Salad plants also 
should be sown and transplanted. If Pota¬ 
toes are ripe enough to lift, take them up, or 
super-tubering may take place, and the 
quality be injured. Finish planting Celery, 
and blanch either with paper or earth as re¬ 
quired. It is well in a season like this to be¬ 
gin the blanching with paper, and finish later 
with earth. Draw a-little soil up to Leeks 
from time to time, as required. Plant a 
frame with an early kind of French Beans. 
Scarlet Runners have not done well generally, 
hut more moisture and longer nights w ill help 
the late crops, nnd if the frost holds off all 
kinds of vegetables will be plentiful; even 
late Peas may be good if they have been kept 
healthy by the use of mulch and water. The 
trench system has been successful with both 
Peas and Cauliflowers. 
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Conservatory. —The most important work 
just now is to pot and box a lot of bulbs for 
forcing, including Freesias, early-flowering 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, early Tulips, etc. They 
must be placed in some position where they 
will have a chance to make roots. It is the 
custom to cover Tulips, Hyacinths, and Nar¬ 
cissi with Cocoa-fibre Or ashes. I have used 
long litter for all things except Freesias, 
which require no covering, and a little long 
litter, I think, answers every purpose to 
secure suitable conditions for root formation, 
which is all that is required. Sometimes 
Hyacinths and Narcissi will lift themselves 
almost out of the pots. This can be obviated 
by leaving the soil in the bottom of the pots 
with rather less pressure, so that the roots 
will be able to take possession with more 
ease. This need not prevent the requisite 
pressure being given round the bulbs. Tea 
and other Roses that were grafted in winter 
will now' be full of buds, and the flowers 
during the autumn will be appreciated. Sal¬ 
vias and Eupatoriums can be pinched for the 
last time. The Salvias will flower early, but 
the Eupatoriums will not flower till Christ¬ 
mas or later, and a few good specimens will 
be useful then. The conservatory at the pre¬ 
sent is partly furnished with Ferns, Palms, 
and stove plants, and they are feeling the 
benefit of free ventilation. 

Stove (young stuff).— For the most part 
the young stove plants will have a low, span- 
roofed house or pit to themselves, where they 
can be kept fairly close, and, if necessary, 
shaded, but 6liade should only be used when 
absolutely necessary. This is why a thin 
blind that is movable is the best for all 
plants. Fine-foliaged plants, as a rule, 
colour best when exposed to light. It is only 
when the foliage appenre distressed that 
shade is grateful and beneficial. Begonias 
and other plants required for winter flowering 
draw up weakly when over-shaded. We may 
pinch attenuated shoots to induce a bushy 
habit, but there must be light to give firm¬ 
ness to the growth, and w ithout this firmness 
the flowers will be few and small. Gesnera 
zebrina and G. cinnabarina are useful in 
winter, grown either in pots or pans. We 
have had nice stocky plants in 5-inch pots, 
that were useful in winter as table plants. 
Rivina humilis is a useful little berry-bear¬ 
ing plant, easily raised from seeds or cut¬ 
tings. 

Ferns and Mosses .— 1 The Nephrolepises arc 
becoming a large family. N. exaltata is a 
good plant for a large basket, but this family 
requires a little more warmth in winter than 
can be had in a cool greenhouse, though they 
are quite at home in a cool conservatory in 
summer. They are easily increased by divi¬ 
sion. Old Ferns of various kinds are pro¬ 
ducing ripe spores now. I gathered enough 
from a single plant of Pteris tremula to 
sow half-a-dozen pots less than a fortnight 
ago, and the surface is now quite green with 
the little plants. They grow better when 
sown on damp soil, the pots stood in pans, in 
which water is placed when moisture is re¬ 
quired. The Club Mosses are useful edging 
plants, and the glaucous-tinted variety (Sela- 
ginella caesia arborea) is a charming plant in 
a basket, and the fronds are useful for table 
decoration or to mix with cut flowers. 

Early Peach-house-where fruits are 
gathered. —Early houses have probably been 
cleared of fruit, and, to admit more air and 
sunshine among the young shoots that will 
bear next year’s crop, it is customary in many 
gardens to remove the shoots which have 
borne this year’s crop, if they can be spared. 
Where there is room for extension training, 
some of the young shoots may be left for that 
purpose. At any rate, a good deal of thin¬ 
ning may be done now with advantage. The 
hose or engine may then be got to work, and 
the trees receive a thorough washing, to be 
repeated as often os is considered necessary, 
with all the ventilators open night and day 
till the leaves are all down, and the house 
cleaned again for starting. 

Crapes ripening (sub-laterals).— During 
such hot weather as we have had lately a 
little more development of the sub-laterals 
may be permitted, especially for black 
Grapes, but now the change has come, some 
reduction is desirable, especially if the ends 


of the shoots touch or are nearing the glass, 
as, when the glass is touched, the shoots form 
conduits for conveying condensed moisture 
among the Grapes, which leads to decay. But 
though in certain cases some freedom may be 
given to the growth, in no case should the 
main leaves of the Vines be crowded, as the 
best work is done by the firm main leaves. 
Leave plenty of foliage upon Madresfield 
Court Muscat, as, if the foliage is thin, spot¬ 
ting and cracking may take place, though 
where the application of moisture has been 
sufficient there will be less cracking. 

Vines In pots for forcing.— The wood and 
foliage will now be ripening. They should 
be trained near the glass till the leaves are 
changing colour and the wood quite firm. 
The ripening can be finished outside by fas¬ 
tening the rods to a south wall. The roots 
may be given a little weak liquid-manure to 
plump up the buds. They may remain in this 
position till required for forcing-house. 
Varieties suitable for Forcing in pots are 
Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling. To 
these may be added Muscat of Alexandria, 
White Tokay, Buckland Sweetwater, and 
Madresfield Court, but where only two vane* 
ties are wanted, Black Hamburgh and Fos¬ 
ter’s Seedling are, perhaps, the most suit¬ 
able. Muscats and White Tokay—which is 
usually classed with the Muscats—will re¬ 
quire more heat and a little help w)»en in 
flower to obtain a good set. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 11th.— Planted out Lettuces and 
Endives on south borders. Thinned the 
summer-sown Parsley, and planted the thin¬ 
nings at the foot of a south wall. They will 
be easily protected in severe w’eather, and 
will come in useful after Christmas. Sowed 
more Mignonette in fl inch pots for flowering 
in winter. Worked the spade round Salvias 
and other flowering plants to check the roots 
ready for potting up shortly. 

September 12th.— Pelargonium and other 
cuttings are smaller and not quite so plentiful 
this season, in consequence of the drought, 
and some of the best of the old plants will be 
lifted before frost comes and cuttings taken 
in early spring. Sow’ed seeds of Schizanthus 
in variety for spring blooming. Several 
things in the way of Ferns and fine-folinged 
plants are receiving a shift into larger pots, 
but at this season only moderate shifts are 
given. 

September 13th.— The summer-flowering 
bedding plants will remain in the beds as long 
as possible, and to this end dead flowers and 
leaves are removed often. In the meantime, 
provision is being made for a good Bpring 
show in the shape of bulbs, Wallflowers, 
Tufted Pansies, etc. Turnips are thinned to 
8 inches and Spinach to b inches. Onions 
have been harvested and stored. Sowed 
Chervil. 

September The ground from which 

the Onions were taken has been top-dressed 
with manurial compost lightly forked over, 
rather deep drills drawn with the corner of 
the hoe, and Cabbages planted. This will 
form the main crop. A bed has been planted 
on a south border for early use, the plants 
10 inches apart. These will come in early, 
and be cleared in time for French Beans or 
some other early crop. 

September 15th.— Fruit-gathering is receiv¬ 
ing attention, but late Apples and Pears will 
be permitted to hang as long as possible. 
Late Plums also are more valuable than mid¬ 
season ones. We have given up growing ex¬ 
hibition Chrysanthemums, but grow several 
thousands for late cut flowers. Most of these 
are grown in pots. A specially prepaid 
compost is used for mulching, but not much 
feeding is done at present. 

September 16th.— Spare Crocuses and Daf¬ 
fodils have been planted in several spots 
about lawns and elsewhere, where they are 
likely to be effective. Named Pinks have 
been planted in specially prepared beds 
9 inches apart. Common ’Pinks have been 
divided and planted as edgings and in various 
groups for cut flowers. Liquid-manure is 
given to beds of Roses coming into flower. 
Original fro m 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 29th, 1911. 

The fortnightly exhibition held on the above 
date was full of interest, each of the com¬ 
mittees having considerable work before 
them. The outstanding feature of the meet¬ 
ing, however, was the unique collection of 
climbing and other plants from. China, seeds 
of which were brought home by Messrs. 
Veitch’s collector some two or three years 
since. In addition, the Floral Committee had 
a magnificent group of Acalypha before it, 
the like of which has never before been seen, 
while the fruit-trees in pots and fruit col¬ 
lections generally gave proof of the season of 
the year. The most important group before 
the Orchid Committee was one chiefly of 
Vanda coerulea, the examples being very 
finely flowered. 

Trees and shrubs.— One of the chief at¬ 
tractions of the meeting was the unique col¬ 
lection of new Chinese climbing plants and 
shrubs exhibited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), and which 
comprised some 800 or more examples, a 
large proportion of which have yet to receive 
specific names. The individual examples 
ranged from those of a few inches in 
height to others of 12 feet, or even 16 feet, 
high, and when it is stated that six huge pan¬ 
technicon vans were required to bring the 
plants from Elstree, some idea may be 
formed of the stupendous task undertaken. 
To go into details in the circumstances is, 
therefore, an impossibility, hence a few gene¬ 
ralities must suffice. The collection was, 
however, singularly rich in Rubus, Vitis, 
Cotoneaster, Hypericum, Potentilla, Spirtea, 
Araorpha, Cercis, Liriodendron, Rhus, Ber- 
beris, Buddleia, Rosa, and other important 
genera, though, if we attempt the difficult 
task of selecting one or two of the more strik¬ 
ing plants, we take at once Hydrangea Sar- 
genti, of sub-shrubby habit, and with rather 
soft, hairy leafage, that in form might rea¬ 
sonably be compared to Saxifraga (Megasea) 
ligulata speciosa; Ailanthus Vilmorini, whose 
pinnate leaves are said to extend to 5 feet or 
even 6 feet long; and to a new speciqp of 
Paulowma, with soft, velvety-looking leaves, 
and which comes to us with the very desir¬ 
able recommendation of greater hardiness 
than the too often tender P. imperialis. As 
yet, however, a large number are in their in- 
i Cy i J5, hou 8 h gleeful Birches and large- 
leaved Catalpas, among others, even now are 
very suggestive of what the more mature 
examples might provb to be. In viewing the 
group as staged, one could but wonder which 
was the greater—the richness of the flora or 
svlva of China, or the spirited enthusiasm of 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs in testing so huge a 
collection of novelties. The group very de¬ 
servedly secured a gold medal. 

Creenhouse plants —Under this head by 
far the most important—as it was also im¬ 
posing-exhibit was a group of twenty-five 
standard-grown plants of Acalypha hispida, 
also known as A. Sanderiana. The stems, 
which were 5 feet or so in height, were ter¬ 
minated by a head of some seven or eight 
brandies, from each of which depended about 
a dozen of the crimson-scarlet inflorescences, 
of from 1 foot to nearly 2 feet in length. 
Hence the display was remarkable—indeed, 
unique so far as our experience goes of a 
plant that is also unique, and whose possibili¬ 
ties were obviously not all discovered at once. 
The group came from Colonel Lockwood, 
Romford, and merited, as it also received, 
the highest praise, culturally and otherwise. 
From Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, came an interesting table 
of plants, of which the chief were well-grown 
examples of the Musscenda erythrophylla, re¬ 
cently certificated, finely-grown plants of 
Solanum Wendlandi, some of their choicest 
Javamco jasminiflorum hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons, a superb lot of Cannas, and many fine 
plants of the blue and white Plumbago capen- 
k-.R. Russell, Richmond, had a lot 
of Celosias in rich red, scarlet, orange, yel- 
low, and other shades, associated with Palms 
and Ferns. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Limited, Edmonton, were responsible for an 
excellent table of hybrid Veronicas, V. spe¬ 
ciosa and its rather rich following. Some 


of the more striking varieties were Eveline, 
deep rosy-carmine; Admiration, deepest 
violet-blue; Pearl, pink; Mont Blanc, 
white; Victor, reddish-pink; Valiere, gen¬ 
tian-blue ; and Attraction, royal blue, the 
lants being of even growth and arranged in 
atches. Many good Ferns were associated 
with the plants. The Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, staged a superbly-grown lot 
of Cannas in many leading varieties, the 
plants in all cases carrying fine heads of 
flowers. A few of the more striking in¬ 
cluded Venus, pink, with white edge ; Femes, 
a very handsome yellow, spotted with brown ; 
Frau A. Wendhausen, rich orange; Karl 
Schroera, orange-buff; Hermann Fischer, 
terra-cotta, very fine; and Frau Daisy 
Hultzsch, pink. Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, 
Chislehurst, had a well-flowered group of 
salmon Paul Crampel Pelargonium. 

Dahlias. —These were seen in considerable 
force, several leading growers staging large 
collections. The most extensive group was 
that from Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Lon¬ 
don Wall, E.C., whose exhibit, extending to 
two tables, comprised one entirely of Pieony- 
flowered and Colarette varieties, and another 
in which single, Pompon, and Cactus sorts 
were staged in plenty. In each case the flowers 
were surprisingly good. Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, also had a large group of 
these showy flowers, the single sorts from 
this firm always bearing the hall-mark of ex¬ 
cellence and refinement. Smaller exhibits of 
Dahlias came from Messrs. J. Stredwick and 
Sons, St. Leonards, and from Mr. H. Shoe- 
smith, Woking. 

Hardy flowers. —These, considering the 
trying conditions of the year, were remark¬ 
ably well shown, Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., staging a particularly 
fine lot of things in groups. Of the more 
striking, Aster Amellus Bouquet Parfait, rich 
blue, Crinum Powelli album, Gladiolus pri- 
mulinus, Lilium sulphureura (a splendid lot), 
Acidanthera bicolor (striking and fragrant), 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, Rudbeckia 
Herbstonne (perhaps the best of all). Phloxes, 
Helenium Riverton Gem, and Stenanthium 
robustum, the latter with plumes of creamy- 
coloured flowers, were also noted. Mr. 
James Box, Lindfield, Sussex, had a fresh¬ 
looking group of hardy things, in which 
Heleniums, Rudbeckiae, Helianthus Etoile 
d’Or, Gladiolus princeps, G. America, Mont- 
bretias, and a really striking lot of herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes made a very good display. Mr. 
Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, 
showed a fine table of the secondary spikes 
of Larkspurs, such varieties as La France, 
Lamartine, Queen Wilhelmina, Carmen, 
Jubilee, and King of Delphiniums being 
shown to advantage. Quite an extensive 
series of Water Lilies was also staged by 
Mr. Perry, the flowers being less fine than 
usual. The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
staged a nice lot of things, while Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had an interesting 
gathering, in which were Campanulas, 
Zauschnerias, Stokesias, Liatris, Liliums, 
many pretty Campanulas, and quite an as¬ 
sortment of silvery-leaved plants, so many of 
which have during this year of great heat and 
J drought shown to advantage. Early Cycla¬ 
mens were also pretty and effective. * Messrs. 

T. S. Ware and Co., Limited, Feltham, 
Middlesex, also brought herbaceous subjects, 
staging Larkspurs, Sunflowers, Heleniums, 
and a variety of other plants in season. Mr. 

J. Hudson, gardener to Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury, had some showy 
Water Lilies—notably Gladstoniana, a mag¬ 
nificent white, and Mrs. Richmond, pink, 
both securing awards of merit. Messrs. 
James Kelway and Sons, Langport, had quite 
a good table of Gladioli in variety, such ex¬ 
cellent sorts as Peace Envoy (white), Yellow 
Beauty (which received an award of merit), 
Royalty (rosy-crimson), Countess of Chiches¬ 
ter (bright rose, with white centre), Captain 
Carter (mauve,. violet blotch), and Eugene 
Sandow (rosy-crimson, white markings) being 
conspicuous in a large and comprehensive 
gathering. 

Fruit and* vegetables.— The gold-medal 
collection of pot-grown fruit, from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
was of exceptional merit and excellence, and 


extended across the whole of the western 
end of the hall. Embracing Plums, Figs, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, and Pears in 
considerable variety in each case, the group 
commanded attention at once, as much for 
the remarkably well-cropped examples as 
for the high culture apparent on every 
hand. Two noteworthy features were also 
remarked—viz., the free-cropping attributes 
of triple cordon trees, chiefly of Apples and 
Pears, and standard-grown Apples with 
Mistletoe growing upon them, and which 
now receives every encouragement owing to 
the increasing demand for such things. The 
new Apple, Rev. W. Wilks, shown as a two- 

J rear-old single cordon, bore seven of its 
arge and excellent fruits, and is obviously a 
fruit full of promise. Other Apples noted 
were Peasgood’s Nonsuch, ‘King of Tomp- 
kin’s County, Wealthy, Rival, Lady Sudeley, 
and American Mother. Of Pears, Triomphe 
de Vienne bore magnificent crops, while such 
as Souvenir du Congress, Dr. Jules Guyot, 
Clapp’s Favourite, Conference, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, and Marguerite Marillat were all 
seen in splendid condition. Of Plums, Early 
Transparent Gage, Brandy Gage, Jefferson’s, 
Denniston’s Superb, Grand Duke, and 
Kirke’s were all remarked. Some finely- 
fruited Peaches occupied a central position, 
the trees being heavily laden with fruits. 
Half-a-dozen examples in pots of the so- 
called Canadian Apple Berry, a broad- 
leaved form of Solanum nigrum with big 
berries that are black throughout, were 
shown. The fruits are said to make a gootl 
preserve, despite the poisonous character of 
the type, from which it is, however, dis 
tinct. Messrs. Carter Page and .Co. exhi¬ 
bited a collection of Tomatoes. Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers, Bedford, staged the 
Laxtonberry, which has resulted From the 
crossing of Raspberry Superlative and the 
Loganberry, the new-comer being perpetual 
fruiting, as evidenced by the examples 
shown, and also of considerable vigour. We 
noted, too, how cleanly and well the fruits 
parted from their cone-shaped eore, which 
is not always the case. Plum Laxton’s 
Blackbird, a deliciously juicy fruit, received 
an award of merit. It is also a great 
cropper, as was seen by the fruiting branches 
shown. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, 
had some sixty dishes of fruits, chiefly 
Apples and Plums. The fruits throughout 
were of an exceptionally high character, the 
Plums including Cox’s Emperor, Belgian 
Purple, Kirke’s, Oullin’s Golden Gage, Rivers’ 
Czar, Early Transparent Gage, and 
Monarch, while Apples of all kinds were 
plentiful and good. Messrs. S. Spooner and 
Sons, Hounslow, Middlesex, also exhibited a 
nice assortment of Apples. Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, had some three dozen 
basket-groups of Potatoes. A few of the 
sorts taken at random were Tnlisman, 
Russett Queen, The Admiral, Dobbie’s 
Favourite, Dobbie’s Extra Red, a fine 
Kidney, and Midlothian Early. 

Orchids were shown by several firms, but 
we regret that pressure on our space pre¬ 
cludes our referring to these in detail. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
appears in our advertisement columns. 


Royal International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion—Exhibits Of sundries. —Plans have 
been prepared and arrangements are now 
organised for exhibitors of horticultural 
sundries to negotiate for spaces at the 
Royal International Horticultural Exhibition 
to be held in the Chelsea Hospital Gardens 
from May 22nd to May 80th, 1912. By the 
term horticultural sundries is to be understood 
all subjects relating to a garden other than 
plants, flowers, trees, shrubs, seeds, and 
such like. Garden-houses, garden furnituie 
and ornaments, glass-houses, heating ap¬ 
paratus, implements, appliances, tools, 
manures, insecticides, and garden recrea¬ 
tions and games, etc., will be considered as 
sundries. Open-air spaces and spaces under 
canvas are both provided for. Plans parti¬ 
culars and application forms can be had 
from Mr. Arthur J. Gaskell, Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
London, S.W., to whom all communications 
respecting horticultural sundries should for 
the present be addressed. As the amount of 
space available for sundries is limited, those 
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W Smith and Son, Aberdeen.—Bulbs for 1911 
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Red-spider on Apple-tree 
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Tropaeolum tuberosum not blooming.- 
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addition to anv designation he may desire to be Woodlice in Cucumber frame (Ignoramus).- | 
used in the baber. When more than one query is Pouring scalding water into their runs and into the 1 
used mine paper\ . , * / A crevices of brickwork and places where nothing in 

sent each should be on a separate piece oj paper, /is the way of plant . )ife i3f w jn get r j d n ( a great 1 

Gardening has to be sent to press some davs in many 0 jr them. They may also be trapped by laying 
nd- auce of date auerics cannot always be replied to about where they are pieces of board bavin-r one or 
? V, . ' • ’4,.j iniinitdnrr their rcceibt. both surfaces in a half-rotten condition. They will 

in the issue immediately fol g P secrete themselves under the boards, and can then 

We do not reply to queries by post. easily be caught and destroyed. A hedgehog will, 

v« m i«n.nlQntQ 4 11 it'ho wish their blants if placed in a frame or house* infested with woodlice, 
Naming plants.— Alt Kho wsh ineirpianis ^ acpount for great number9 of them A little 

to be rightly named should send fair examples oj m jjj. p | aced in a saucer, and some bread soaked 
enrh—thc stem leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets either in water or milk, should be given to the 
f nnr/ Joints 0 f shoots are useless). Not hedgehog. If treated with kindness in the manner 

0 / leaves and points of snoozs are sug £* tc d, a hedgehog will soon clear off woodlice, 

more than four plants should be sent in any one black beo ti es> e t c ., when in a frame, greenhouse, or 
week bv the same correspondent. Where more than Mushroom-house. Potatoes cut in half and slightly 
se ,jt thev should be numbered. Of hollowed out will, if laid about in places which the 
one kind is sent mey'snoi uu < j woodHce frequent , trap a good many of them. These 

conifers the fruit should always cc sent. should be examined every morning. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif- -- 

ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind SHORT REPLIES. 

greatly assist in its determination. We have - 

received from several correspondents single sped- j ^ < 7 .—Kindly send a specimen of the insect you 

m/Mtc of fruits for naming, these in many cases write us about.- A. J. Simpson and ll. J. B .—We 

; . J '.. MUpvad** floor We can undertake cannot undertake to name more than four specimens 

being unripe and otherwise poor, we can unaerratic ^ fpu|t jn any Que weck and mU(>t liave at least 


to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Injury to Chrysanthemum leaves (Mr*. 
Stanley ).—The leaves sent have the appearance ol 

» _ .. ..4. rrvrvta h.iVP tlAfl 


having been burnt. I’ 
insufficient water; and 


water. Give the tree a good soaking of water at wy wccessiui neighbours^his scason ’followed’ suit, 
the root? and mulch with some good rotten manure. no one managed to obtain any blooms. The 

If the weather is dry, water frequently, It would . . bave Hone well some have covered spaces of 
also be well to syringe the tree when the leaves b , s*f"t ? e r p int,but thSt is alL List year 

have fallen with the ejns* to talka.solutlion winch - *Sd SfisT /rom' June till The frost set fn.- 
hae been ?o often referred to in these pages. Mervyn, Bournemouth. 

VEGETABLES. __ r ,, e 

Woodlice In Cucumber frame (Ignoramus).- PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDE o 

Pouring scalding water into their runs and into the AND PLANTS, 

crevices of brickwork and places where nothing in 

the way of plant life is, will get rid of a great - 

many of them. They may also be trapped by laying our readerTt 

about where they are piece* of board having one or IVo like to Interest our reuutr., 
both surfaces in a half-rotten condition. They will - n i~t urtssauo effects of gardens 
secrete themselves under the boards, and can then ** 

easily be caught and destroyed. A hedgehog will, and in ths beauty OT flower, 

if placed in a frame or house* infested with woodlice, n 

soon account for great numbers of them. A little tree, or plant • VvO Shall gw 

milk placed in a saucer, and some bread soaked „ r,,Inner for the best 

either in water or milk, should be given to the Prize of a Guinea Tor rnt 
hedgehog. If treated with kindness in the manner photoaranh sent US In each month, 
suggested, a hedgehog will soon clear off woodlice, r’hOtograp 

black beetles, etc., when in a frame, greenhouse, or and a copy of “ The English hlower 
Mushroom-house. Potatoes cut in half and slightly c mnll 

hollowed out will, if laid about in places which the Garden ’ as second prize . 2 >mau, 
woodlice frequent, trap a good many of them. These . «n//mr/ncR nhotoaraphs 

should be examined every morning. feeble, colourless pnoxogrup* 

■- cannot be reproduced with any 

SHORT REPLIES. advantage, and should not be 

J. B. G .—Kindly send a specimen of the insect you . sent > Post m Card photographs als 

write us about.- A. J. Simpson and II. J. B.— We iice/ess 

cannot undertake to name more than four specimens ^ mo 

of fruit in any one week, and mu*t have at least j _ - nnrriens natural or made. 

three characteristic specimens of each variety. See j nOCk garde , 

our rules to correspondents.——J. B G- Write to mav he included. 

Mr. F. C. Edwards, 12-15, Warehouse IIill. Coll Lane, may _ _ __—_ _ 

-Flo-aona*.—The best time to cut back the - _ 

Elteagnu* longipes i9 thc spring, as if done now and ■phis illustration OT ‘The Briae 
the weather comes severe, injury to thc young shoots ■ Single PODDy Anemone is from 

m £TSi-& . BttV Catnip of Guarantested Baiba. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. It. G — Kindly send a specimen of the insect you 
rite us about.- A. J. Simpson and II. J. B .—We 


three characteristic specimens of each variety. See 

our rules to correspondents.- J. B. G .—Write to 

Mr. F. C. Edwards, 12-15, Warehouse Hill, Coll Lane, 

- Elceagnus.-’Ihe best time to cut back the 

Elfleagnufl longipes i9 the spring, as if done now and 
the weather comes severe, injury to thc young shoots 
will probably result.- Miss C. L. Maynard .-Sec 


Probably the roots have had rep , y ' in our igsue of August 19th, page 493. The | BEES Catalogue ot uuarnntesiea ivuiuh. 

d although there is time for var j 0U3 hardy Heaths can be bad from any tree and , It is a really lovely flower for cutting, ann tne 


the plant* to improve in growth, the blossoms must f hrub nurseryman.- J. II. S .—Your Rosea have been r0 ots cost only a few pence per 

suffer through temporary neglect, attacked by mildew D ;^°‘ vc „ is merely an instance of tbe m 


Beconias and Gloxinias unhealthy (J- T., ... „ — -- -- - -. .. 

T 11 a Wells).—The leave* of tbe Begonias and a ffected parts at sunset on two consecutive night*. 

Gloxinias are eaten up with thrips, due to your-, W . de C.-l, Please send a few specimens of the 

having kept the atmosphere in which they were insect you refer to. 2, Whitewash the walls with hot 
grown too hot and dry. Thc only thing vou can do H m e, to which you can add soot to make it the 

is to fumigate frequently and keep tiiem in a colour you wish.-A. E. F-- 1 or such a soil as jours, 

moister atmosphere. That, however, in the case of more esj>ecially in a dry season, you can have nothing 
those you send will not restore them to health, as better than well-rotted manure, trenching the sou 
they are too far gone. Another ecason use more deeply and incorporating plenty of such manure. 
moisture in the house, and if any thrips are seen j V y Emerald Gem would be a good va [*® t > r ^ or v J;^ 

fumigate at once two or three nights in succession, purpose.- E. Bond.— 1, Ihe small size ol your 

In the case of the Gooseberry shoot*, the Campanula, Marguerite flower* is due, no doubt, to the very dry 
and the Pterie, the trouble is entirely due to dryness 6eil son we have passed through. The plants from 
at the roots. cuttings, if well grown, will produce flowers of normal 

iinenitnKia \vv W Atiid ndvise vou to examine the killed.- S. Fitton.-l, >ot at an unusu.u „ > c 


C quarts of soft water, and syringe the 


is merely an instance of tbe many beautiful, 
out-of-the way Bulbs which can be got 

so cheaply from BEES, LTD. Vou 

should get their Catalogue before you spend a 
penny on Bulbs. It 


zzvz &.*v 

pS U wd if"nny''o 0 f 1 the art Rb l o5e y are ‘thc^a^then cinnot .,nd€r.tand yo,,r j«y. ^ A flo.cr i.hoot of 

vou should at once repot It, clearing away the major Lavender, but we can find no seeds. 


vou should at once repot it, clearing away the major 
portion of the old soil from the roots. Aspidistra* 
can be kept in good health for years in comparatively 
small pots, provided the roots are kept healthy. If 
you decide to repot, use two-thirds loam to one- 
third peat or leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of 
coarse 9 ilver-*and. Be careful with the water-pot 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names of plants.-A\ Y.-l. Variegated Ground 
Ivv (Nepeta Glechoma variegate); 2. Lamium macu- 1 


until you find the roots are running freely in the new 8 The Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adian- | 

soil. Aspidistras can bo very easily divided. This tifo)ja ; G inkgo biloba); 4. Robinia sp. : — 

should be done always about the month of April. ^ ^ IV.—1, Solidago Virgaurea; 2, Hclenium 

Rose Fortune’s Yellow (Gladys E. Vivian).— autumnale; 8, Please send better specimen; 4, Kerr a 

We fear there are few localities in England where j ap0 nica.- Elaagnu *.—Please send a specimen of 

this Rose can be grown outdoors, unless it be on shrub vou refer to as a variegated Skimmia. 
the south wall of a southern county garden. It is Kingfisher .-Alyesum montanum.-K. A. W. W< 

;i Rose most impatient of damp in the air and too co tf._Gloriosa sunerba.- Titoki, Ihe sea 

much moisture at the roots. Probably in an upland Buckthorn (Hippophse rhamnoides). The other speoi- 
garden, given a specially-drained border composed rnen is evidently a Veronica, but we must nave 

of about 2i feet of sandy loam, this Rose would fl owera to be able to identify.- Mrs. tfolliot.— 

flourish, but, a 9 a rule, we do not recommend it g a i v | a splendens.- II. B. Smith.—I, Campanula, 

for outside work. A cool greenhouse is the best speC j m en too poor to ; dentify with any certainty; -. 
place for it. All the pruning necessary is to cut Helianthus decapetalus multiflorus. —— John u 

out some of the old wood and lay in the young, Groa f*.-Rose too far gone to be able to identiiy.-- 

spreading it out as much as possible so that sun G c.—l, Abelia cbinensis (syn. A. rupestns); 1 , me 

and air mav ripen the wood, on which deuends the Maiden-hair-tree; 8, Catalpa ap --Feu/«Ichen.-l, 

flowering. At the spring meetings of the Royal The French Tamarisk (Tamarix galllca) ; 2, You have 
Horticultural Society this Rose is often shown, and two gpocimen* numbered 2—that with the rose- 
all Rose lovers will be well repaid if they can devote coloure d flowers being Centaurea dealbata, the otner 
a roof or trellis of a .somewhat spacious greenhouse under Bame number being Campanula rhomboidalls; 
to Its culture. 8, c. pusilla; 4. C. garganica; 5, Sedum oppositi- 



TREF.8 AND SHRUBS. 


pusilla; 4, C. garganica; 5, Sedum oppositi- 

r ~ o j_1_• 7 WpvI 11m innnni 


is quite a revelation as regards the immense 
variety available to even a limited purse, owing , 
to the low prices at which roots and bulbs are 
offered. But cheapness with BEES doesn’t) 
mean a “ cheap quality.” BEES “test” and 
“ guarantee ” all their Bulbs in every parti- 

. TTT -i__... nn/1 aHrlmSS flfl D 


HRUBS. folium: 0. Sedum kamtschaticuin; 7, Sedum Japoni- I cu ] ar> Write your name and address on a 

Shrubs nnder Elm-tree, (E. P- S-L—Theishrubs ^our rul«M in ‘» an ^ on ". 0 pl9tcard now , affix « «amp and posba 

most likely to give satisfaction under the conditions specim i is before YOU sleep tO.-night, BEES 

named are. or evergreens. Butcher’s Broom, IJ «[ be ''is Names of trv.itm.-T al ’ -n B6nd /, u their Catalogue by return, gratis 

Aquifolium, Daphne pontica, Euonvmus radicans. we think, Longville’s Kernel, a vanetj of no value, will sena you men 6 j 

Periwinkles, Ivies, Privet. Box, and Cotoneasters. Of c . D.-l and 2, Apple Lady Sudeley, emall speci- and p 0S t f re 6, 

deciduous subjects may be especially mentioned the me ns.- P. E. V — Plum Mitchelson e.——F. Dillon- —- 

Blackthorn, Ro*a rugosa. Snowberry, Sweet Brier, P1<?ase rea d our rules as to naming fruit, it s im- _ 

Berberis of sorts, Coluten nrborescens, Hypericum poes ible to name such poor and immature EDecimens nPPO I 

calycinum, and the double flowered Bramble. a3 you send ua. — -A. T. Rfseveare. 1, Probably Uj* LiXCIli 

Cutting flown Wn LIVERPOOL. 

r blnnrn another season only one specimen Is sent. ■ ■ w a 

x Original from 

;U X lC UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


as you send us.- 


would lessen the pro<lucjii^ of bloom another season, only one si*erinien i. . n . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ill-placed trees.— I often thought that it 
■would be amusing, and not without instruc¬ 
tion, to make a list of the absurd things in 
planting one sees. The last feat in that way 
I have seen is along a road south of Mitcham 
Common, planted with the common varie- 

? ;ated Elder. It takes its place between 
orest trees for nearly a mile, as far as I 
could judge when passing in a motor. I com¬ 
mend it to your readers who rejoice in 
variegation.—R. B. 

€r00U8 Crewel.— Mr. Arnott’s note on 
Crocus Crewei seems to have been written 
without recent reference to Maw’s mono¬ 
graph on the Crocus, for the inner segments 
of Crocus Crewei are depicted clearly there as 
white except for the touch of yellow at the 
base. It seems, too, that Mr. Arnott’s pseudo- 
Crewei is really Crocus hyemalis, var. Foxi 
(Maw). This form agrees with C. Crewei in 
having almost black anthers, and, moreover, 
the inner sides of the segments are pale blue 
or purple.— W. R. Dykes, Charterhouse, 
Godaiming. 

Dyer'S Woad (Isatis tinctoria).—'This is a 
very effective border plant, and is also worth 
growing for cutting. It does extremely well 
in Mr. Maurice Prichard’s nursery at Christ¬ 
church. Long rows of plantB are to be seen 
In perfection there from June to September, 
the soil being a deep, light loam, and rather 
gravelly in places. The flowers are yellow, 
small like those of the Gypsophila, and borne 
in crowded panicled corymbs. The Isatis has 
long been cultivated in this country. The 
dye obtained from it was used by the ancient 
Britons for softening the skin.—G. G. B. 

Corlarla Japonloa.— In Mr. Prichard's 
nursery at Christchurch I lately saw several 
very fine specimens of this. In July the 
plants are covered with reddish-brown ber¬ 
ries, which turn black when ripe. At this 
stage nets must be put over the bushes to pro¬ 
tect the fruits from birds. A somewhat shel¬ 
tered position should be selected for thes 2 
plants, especially in the more northern coun¬ 
ties. They will grow satisfactorily in any 
good garden soil. C. terminalis has small 
yellow flowers on long terminal racemes, the 
flowers being followed by fruits of a good 
clear yellow, and about one and a-half times 
larger than the frnit of a Currant, and which 
are at their best in the autumn. These Cori- 
arias can be increased from suckers or by 
cuttings dibbled into very sandy soil in an 
air-tight frame.— Bourne Vale. 

Geranium Fremontl.— Fremont's Cranes- 
bill is a comparative novelty, and one which 
few people know. Seeds were received from 
Colorado a few years ago, but the plant does 
not appear to have found its way into general 
cultivation. It is rather a neat border plant, 
and looks well also on the larger rock gar¬ 
dens. In height it is about a foot or a little 
less, except in a moist situation, which it 


does not like so well as a dry one. The 
flowers, which are of a purplish-rose, each 
about an inch and a half across, are borne on 
a neat-growing plant. It lias been in bloom 
for some months this season, but it must be 
said that its flowers, though continuing for 
some time, are not very numerous. It has 
proved hardy with me for three years, but I 
know one or two friends who have lost it, al¬ 
though this may not have been caused by any ! 
tenderness.—S. Arnott. I 

Tree-pruning In the Mall.— In a con- j 
temporary has appeared a report on “ Tree- 
pruning in the Mall," prepared by a well- 
known professor of bota~ny, and, we are in¬ 
formed, presented to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment by command of His Majesty. It is to 
be gathered from the text that its prepara¬ 
tion was decided on to meet adverse criti¬ 
cisms that had been forthcoming "respecting ( 
the manner in which the trees in the Mall 
had been pruned." One wonders whether 
these criticisms were in all cases directed 
against the manner or against the neees- ! 
sitv of the systematic pruning referred to. 1 
While fully appreciating the necessity for a 
careful choice of the species of tree and of the 
individual specimens (to be employed, one 
fails to comprehend either the necessity for 
or desirability of treating forest trees as 
merely so much plastic material rather 
than as precious living things. —Platanus. 

Sedum speotablle. —The excessive brought 
hae had but little effect upon this Sedum, 
which is just now rapidly unfolding its large, 
flattened heads of pretty pink flowers. For a 
warm, dry border it is very suitable, as 
even before the blossoms expand the tuft of 
soft green leaves is very attractive. When in 
bloom a notable feature of this Sedum is the 
manner in which it attracts the brighter- 
coloured butterflies, especially the Red Ad¬ 
miral and the Tortoiseshell varieties. These 
may be seen hovering over the flowers for 
hours at a time. The dark-coloured variety 
of Sedum spectabile known as atropur- 
pureum, in which the flowers are in colour 
very much richer than those of the typical 
form, is not me^ with so much as it deserves. 
The “ Dictionary of Gardening" doee not 

S ive the date of the introduction of this 
apanese Sedum, but when I was at Kew in 
the late sixties it was grown freely there. A 
notable feature of the plants at that time was 
that they frequently produced variegated 
leaves, the markings being after the manner 
of the variegated sodum Sieboldi, but with 
colours less pronounced.—X. 

Lady Larpent'e Leadwort.— This plant, 
pleasing enough, apparently enjoys the warm 
and dry season we have experienced. It is 
one of the few truly late-flowering subjects 
for the rock garden. Its tardiness in 
ordinary seasons is, indeed, rather a fault, 
but with a little care in the selection of a 

C lace in which to cultivate it this plant can 
e had in bloom in good enough time in 
ordinary seasons. Fortunately, its liking 
for a dryish place makes it more suitable for 
planting in a dry, hot corner, where it is 
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almost certain to bloom before the winter 
pets in. In some very late seasons it has 
been the end of September before it bloomed 
with me, but this year it flowered in August. 
Th© flowers are of good size, and of a beauti¬ 
ful colour, more intense in their blue than 
tho pretty blooms of Plumbago capensis. 
The plant itself is an excellent one for grow¬ 
ing among stones on rockwork, and it 
spreads among these in a free, yet not en¬ 
croaching way. The whole plant is only a 
few inches high. Its old name was Plumbago 
Larpentm, but the name has now been 
altered to Ceratostigma plumbaginokles. It 
is hardier than its ally, the recently-intro¬ 
duced, Ceratostigma Polhilli.—Ess. 

Flowering Crass (Anomatlieca cruenta).— 
Thie may be found in most of the autumn 
lists of bulbs. The bulbs are a good deal in 
the way of those of a Freesia, but much 
smaller. From these bulbs is pushed up & 
tuft of eword-shaped leaves, which are just 
overtopped by the flower-spikes, the whole 
plant being little more than 6 inches in 
height. The flowers, borne in a branching 
panicle, are each nearly an inch across, and 
of a bright carmine-red colour, the three 
lower segments being blotched with velvety- 
crimson. In the warmer parts of the 
country, it is hardy in a well-drained border, 
but in colder districts it must be considered 
chiefly as a greenhouse plant. A short time 
ago a white-flowered variety was noted in 
bloom at Kew, but I cannot find it in any 
list to hand. The bulbs should be puchased 
early in the autumn, as, owing to their small 
size, they soon suffer if kept in store-rooms 
or warehouses. From eight to ten bulbs in 
a pot 5 inches in diameter form pretty little 
specimens. The bulbs should be put at such 
a depth that there is about half an inch of 
soil above the topmost portion of the bulb. 

Chrysanthemums and the drought.— In 
conversation with several of our leading 
Chrysanthemum specialists and market 
growers a few days ago, the question of the 
drought and its effect upon Chrysanthemums 
generally was the chief topic of interest. 
One grower, who has about 200,000 plants, 
spoke of the enormous amount of work 
and expense his plants had entailed 
this season. Another very noted firm 
of market growers said that, to keep 
their plants growing, and to ensure as far as 
possible desirable results, they had been 
practically watering them day and night. A 
well-known specialist told of large beds of 
early-flowering plants that were of little or 
no value except for stock. The character 
of the growth was stunted and unduly short- 
jointed, and the few flowers that had de¬ 
veloped were very poor, and quite out of 
character. In addition, the lower half of 
the plants appeared to be attacked by some 
fungoid disease, the foliage being limp and. 
brown. Still another testimony—more en¬ 
couraging, however—was to the effect that 
one grower, whose livelihood depended en¬ 
tirely on his Chrysanthemums, had main- 
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tained his plants in good health by hosing 
between them regularly once a week. 
Readers should make a note of this.—E. G. 

Cosmos. —This exceptionally dry summer 
has given an opportunity for testing plants 
that will stand the heat and drought. 
Cosmos is far ahead of anything I know in 
this respect. Nicotiana afnnis is good, and 
gives a fine effect in the evening, but the 
Cosmos, with its long, light, and feathery, 
green foliage, so useful and lasting for 
arranging with any kind of cut flowers, and 
especially its own, is deserving of special 
mention and more extensive culture. It 
seems to revel in the dry, parched ground. 
My first batch, which was sown, protected 
in a cold-frame, pricked out into boxes, and 
planted out, has given a continued supply 
of cut flowers from early in July, and I 
believe will do so until cut down by frost, 
although a second sowing was made out-of- 
doors, the plants of which are now 3 feet to 
4 feet high and about 3 feet across. No 
water has been given except to the first 
batch when planted out into ary ground. The 
pink and the white are the varieties I grow. 
I hope the other American varieties we read 
of may soon be procured in England.— John 
Walker, Myrtle Villa, Brooke Avenue, 
South Harrow, Middlesex. 

Vanda ooarulea.— Of the many exhibits at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
August 29th, a fine group of this charming 
Orchid sent up from Blenheim was one of the 
most noteworthy. The plants were arranged 
over a sloping bank of Palms and Ferns, in 
which way their delightful blue flowers were 
seen to great advantage. Vanda caerulea is 
a native of the Khasia Hills at a consider¬ 
able elevation, the coolest end of the Catt- 
leya-house, where a reasonable amount of 
air can be given, suiting it best. It thrives 
best in a mixture of live Sphagnum and 
broken crocks. The flowering season of 
Vanda coerulea is by no means confined to 
this particular season of the year, as it 
blooms throughout the autumn and winter 
months—indeed, at the meeting held on De¬ 
cember 6th last year grand examples of it 
were freely represented. In 1910 no less than 
three forms of this Orchid were honoured by 
the Royal Horticultural Society—namely, the 
Westonbirt variety in August, and a light- 
coloured form in November, both of which 
received first-class certificates, while a dark- 
tinted kind, Bluebeard, was given an award 
of merit in December.—X. 

The drought and the experlenoe of a 
Midland gardener*— A friend of mine in the 
Midlands, writing to me a few days ago, told 
me that the fancy Pansies, with few excep¬ 
tions, were in a bad way, and he would have 
no plants for autumn planting. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies were better. He was growing them 
in several different aspects, and by these 
means he hoped to have plenty of stock by- 
and-bye, the recent rains and rather cooler 
weather aiding the plants. Carnations have 
done extremely well, although the blooms did 
not last long in the great heat. There are 
abundant growths for layering. The Michael¬ 
mas Daisies are flowering unduly early. They 
have been very dry, but the plants look all 
right. Chrysanthemums in the outdoor bor¬ 
der have done badly, but they are beginning 
to show signs of “pulling round.” Herba¬ 
ceous plants, he says, are all right, but they 
have had an exceedingly trying time, and he 
thinks they will emerge from the ordeal satis¬ 
factorily. It is the labour bill and the water 
company’s charge that appear to give him 
concern ; he says the latter will be a heavy 
one. In the garden referred to, plants are 
grown in large numbers, and no pains are 
spared to achieve success.— D. B. Crane. 

Clerodendron feet Id uni.— The different 
Clerodendrons show a marked divergence 
from each other in flowers and other particu¬ 
lars, but especially so in habit. While this 
is very pronounced among the tender kinds, 
the only two hardy species show an equal 
dissimilarity. Both, however, flower in the 
autumn, but whereas Clerodendron trichoto- 
mum is almost a small tree, and bears loose 
panicles of blossoms, C. faetidum dies prac¬ 
tically to the ground each winter, and the 
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flowers are arranged in a terminal head or 
cluster. It pushes up stout, erect shoots to 
a height of 4 feet to 6 feet, or even more. 
The leaves in good examples are each about 
9 inches long, and nearly as much in width, 
the stems of a reddish-purple colour, and 
the young leaves suffused with the same tint. 
The flowers, borne in large, closely-packed 
heads during the late summer and autumn, 
are bright red when in the bud state, but 
more or a rosy tinge when fully expanded. 
This Clerodendron is a native of China, from 
whence in was introduced in 1820. The 
specific name of foetidum is derived from 
the leaves, which, if roughly handled, emit 
an unpleasant smell. The flowers, on the 
other hand, have a honey-like fragrance.—X. 

Ureeollna aurea.— This uncommon bul¬ 
bous plant is just now flowering in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse. In general 
appearance, the dark green leaves are not 
unlike those of the Eucharis, but smaller, 
and borne on shorter stalks. The rather 
stout flower-scape reaches a height of a foot 
or more, and is terminated by an umbel of 
drooping blossoms, which are of a thick, wax¬ 
like texture, and in shape like an inverted 
urn. The colour is a rich golden-yellow, 
with a greenish tinge at the contracted 
mouth. This Urceolina does best in a com¬ 
post composed principally of loam and sand, 
lightened, if necessary, by a little leaf-mould. 
Tne temperature of a warm greenhouse will 
be sufficient for its requirements. Towards 
the latter part of the summer, and before 
the flower-spikes develop, the leaves, as a 
rule, die off. After the flowers are past, the 
soil should be kept fairly drv till the spring, 
when repotting, if needed, should be carried 
out. This Urceolina will, however, keep in 
good health for a long time without repot¬ 
ting. It is a native of Brazil, and first 
flowered at Chelsea in the spring of 1864.— 
C. P. W. 

Chironla IlnoidOi.— This South African 
Gentianwort is a useful greenhouse plant, 
either in the shape of neat little bushes in 
pots 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter, or as 
large specimens. It is an old plant in gar¬ 
dens, but its present-day popularity dates 
from a comparatively recent period. Though 
the above name is regarded as the correct 
one, it is more generally met with under the 
specifip title of ixifera. The flowers, borne 
at the points of the shoots, are each nearly 
an inch across, and of a delightful shade of 
pink. This species may often be seen as a 
specimen plant at some of the exhibitions 
held during the latter part of the summer, 
especially in the more northern and midland 
portions of the country. It is not at all a 
difficult plant to strike from cuttings of the 
young growing shoots, taken during the 
spring or summer, dibbled into well-drained 
pots of very sandy peat, and placed in a 
close propagating-case in a gentle bottom- 
heat. The young plants should have the 
tops of the' shoots pinched out two or three 
times, in order to ensure a bushy habit of 
growth. The compoet, even for old plants, 
should contain a good proportion of peat.— 
X. 

Planting German Irises.— Your note, on 
page 512, is very much to the point. If the 
planting is delayed until the end of Sep¬ 
tember or October, which is the usual time 
for the nurserymen to send out plants of all 
sorts that may have been ordered from time 
to time during the summer, it is tolerably 
certain that the rhizomes will produce no 
flowers in the following summer, and thus 
a whole season is wasted. One should in¬ 
sist on receiving the plants as soon as they 
have ceased flowering, and a good way of 
planting them is as follows: Fork a little 
Vaporite into the soil, in order to ward off 
any pests which might attack the rhizomes, 
and let these be planted so that they are 
flush with the surface of the ground and not 
covered with soil. Peg them firmly down in 
the same manner as Carnation layers, but 
using stouter pegs, and then tie up the 
leaves loosely with two or three ties to 
stakes about 2 feet high. This prevents 
their being blown about by the wind, and 
the roots are kept firm till they have gained 
a hold. In about three weeks’ time the 


young roots will have pushed down into the 
soil, and the |>egs and stakes may be safely 
removed. When the planting is done in 
very dry weather, euch as we have had tire 
summer, and watering has to be done every 
day, care must be taken that the soil is not 
washed away from the rhizomes and the 
young rootlet* exposed.—H. V. W. 

The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata).—This 
beautiful Iris is often attacked by disease, 
and in mv own garden I have lost over three 
dozen bulbs. The failure of this Iris is 
probably more often attributable to fungoid 
infection than to unsuitability of soil, 
though A clayey loam is not conducive to 
success. Recently a case came under my 
notice where the disease w r as imported into 
a garden in which several hundreds of this 
Iris w'ere growing in the most robust health, 
by the introduction of a few dozen fresh 
bulbs. These bulbs evidently brought with 
them germs of the fungus, as they all died, 
and quickly communicated the disease to the 
healthy occupants of the border, which suc¬ 
cumbed in like manner. In another case, 
however, where disease was brought into the 
garden, there w*as an uncontaminated spot 
where the Irises were immune, and they 
have remained until the present day the 
; picture of health. This sanctuary was a bed 
only a couple of yards or so distant from the 
ruined border, from which it was divided by 
a gravel path, so that it would appear that 
the interposition of a barrier of closely- 
packed stone and gravel between the two 
patches of cultivated ground was sufficient 
to check the spread of the disease from one 
to the other. In another garden two bulbs 
were planted, one of which died, while the 
other became the progenitor of countless 
descendants. One recognises that had the 
surviving bulb been possessed of no greater 
vitality than was the portion of the one that 
died, the failure of the plants would have 
been, in all probability, attributed to un¬ 
suitability of soil, whereas that this was 
specially adapted to their culture was sub¬ 
sequently amply proved by the great in¬ 
crease of bulbs, the moral of this being that 
it is not by a single, but by repeated experi¬ 
ments that suitability of soils to the culture 
of certain bulbs can be assured, since 
failure may very probably be due to in¬ 
herent defects in the bulbs themselves and 
not to the soil.— South Devon. 

TropaBOlum epeclosum.— This in Scot¬ 
land grows in the greatest profusion in all 
manner of sites, and barrow-loads of roots 
may be had for the asking, but it is gener¬ 
ally considered difficult to establish in the 
south. In a garden in the vicinity of Teign- 
mouth many roots of Tropoeolum speciosum 
were planted some years ago in carefully- 
prepared soil. After the planting had been 
completed it was found that some roots re¬ 
mained over, and a cut was made with a 
spade beneath a Rhododendron and the 
roots put in. The carefully-planted roots, 
though frequently watered and attended to, 
made poor growth, and eventually died, and 
the attempt to cultivate the Tropoeolum was 
pronounced a failure. Two years later a 
trail of vivid scarlet appeared on a Rhodo¬ 
dendron, and it was found that the forgotten 
remnant of roots had become firmly estab¬ 
lished in the bed. Year by year the dis¬ 
play increased in splendour, and now in the 
summer, after the Rhododendron blooms are 
past, the bush supports a billowy sheet of 
vermilion. In another garden, a few miles 
distant from that just alluded to, a hedge 
of Berberis stenopnylla, which bounds one 
side of a tennis-lawn, is underplanted with 
Tropseolum speciosum. After the Berberis 
has blossomed the flowering sprays are cut 
back, and the bright orange of their blooms 
is replaced by the scarlet of the Flame 
Nasturtium, and the whole hedge glowB with 
vivid colour, making a glorious picture. On 
a north wall in the neighbourhood of Plymp- 
ton this Tropreolum flourishes in company 
with Lapagerias, red and white; and in 
another garden, a mile nearer the moor, it 
is doing well on the trunk of an enormous 
Silver Fir. On a northern house wall in 
the neighbourhood the Tropceolum has made 
amazing growth, having completely covered 
the wall to a height of 15 feet and. a breadth 
of 12 feet.—W yndham Fitzhbrbert, S. 
Devon. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ROSEMARY. 

As a dwarf and attractive shrub for clothing 
hanks in a drv and sunny position, the Rose¬ 
mary is excellent, and in such positions it 
may be considered hardy enough to stand all 
but the most severe winters. It is seldom 
found in gardens except in the form of iso¬ 
lated bushes, which give no idea of its beauty 
when seen in thickly-planted groups. To 
keep such groups in good condition, it is 
necessary to have a supply of young plants 
coming on, so as to fill up any blanks that 
may occur. Stock can easily be raised from 
cuttings taken during the summer and struck 
under a handlight in a shady corner T. 

-Miss Norah Hay, Thorney Hill, 


scribed from herbarium specimens in 
Hooker’s leones Plantarum in 1889, t. 1898, 
the specimens having been sent to Kew by 
Dr. A. Henry from Central China. It is 
only, however, within the last year or two 
that living specimens have been distributed. 
In the mountain forests of Hupeh the plant 
is said to attain a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet. From the manner in which it has 
grown in this country, however, it will 
probably attain larger dimensions. Its 
ornamental, pinnate leaves are generally 
composed of from thirteen to fifteen leaflets, 
and may bo up to 18 inches in length, 
though they are usually smaller. The 
leaflets are largest on the upper half of the 
leaf, and on vigorous specimens may be 
from 5 inches to 6 inches lont? and 2 inches 
wide. Individually, the yellowish flowers 



Rosemary ly tntranct gate. From a photograph by Mitt N. Bay, Thornty Hill, Christchurch, Hants. 


Christchurch, Hants, who 6ends us the photo¬ 
graph from which our illustration was pre¬ 
pared, says: — 

“ The illustration shows bushes of Rose¬ 
mary, which grow and flower extraordinarily 
well in our garden. The soil is light, sandy 
gravel, and these bushes were grown from 
cuttings, taken about four years ago. Rose 
Laurette Messimy is planted with them, and 
grows well, pushing strong flowering shoots 
through the Rosemary.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dipteronia sinensis.— Dipteronia is a 
new genus of the order Sapindnceae, and has 
for its associates amongst hardy trees and 
shrubs such genera as Acer, ^Esculus, and 
Staphylea. The plant under notice was de- 


cannot be said to be of a decorative 
character, but as they are borne profusely 
in large terminal panicles, their number 
makes them conspicuous. As in the case of 
the Sycamore, the fruits are borne in pairs, 
but in this instance each seed is surrounded 
by a thin, dry, wing-like membrane, which 
closely resembles that surrounding the seed 
of Ptelea trifoliata. Each division of the 
fruit is from half an inch to an inch across. 
Specimens of a second species have been 
collected in Yunnan. In this instance the 
leaves are somewhat similar in appearance, 
but the inflorescences appear to be larger, 
and the fruits are as large again as those 
of D. sinensis. Similar culture to that re¬ 
quired by the majority of the Acers seems 
to suit the plant under notice.—D. 


FRUIT. 


RASPBERRIES. 

While no fruit pays better for good culture 
than the Raspberry, the fair results pro¬ 
duced by an amateur or beginner with a 
few old stools or rows at hie command show 
that it ie easily grown. The let-alone plan, in 
fact, ie eo satisfactory to a certain extent 
that no fruit is more likely to be neglected 
year after year than Raspberries, the gather¬ 
ing of the fruit and thinning out of the old 
canes being all the attention they get in 
many places. The soil in which they are 
grown has a lot to do with continued success, 
and a fairly heavy, yet well-drained, 6oil can¬ 
not easily be beaten. Even in gardens of 
some pretensions there is a disposition to 
fight shy of disturbing old Raspberry quar¬ 
ters and planting new ones, yet, if gone about 
in the proper way and at the correct season, 
the work is as easy and the result as sure as 
making a new Strawberry-bed. The suckers 
that spring up at 6ome distance from the 
older stems are the moat easily detached and 
best for planting, and the safest time for the 
work is earlv autumn, while there is plenty of 
warmth in the soil, and yet little fear of long- 
continued drought. 

For private gardens there are many suit¬ 
able methods of training, but I question if 
any give less trouble than a wire at about 

3 feet from the ground, the canes being 
planted a foot apart and tied to the wire. 
Where much exposed, two wires are best, 
one at 2 feet from the ground, the other at 

4 feet, this steadying the canes, which may 
be allowed to run higher than the top wire if 
the lines are set at a good distance apart. 
The land, of course, will have been prepared 
long enough to have got nicely settled, and 
planting must be followed by a mulch of short 
manure. 

The depth at which the roots are set de¬ 
pends a great deal on the nature of the soil, 
but shallow rather than deep planting should 
be the rule. This because the Raspberry 
roots deeply with the lower tiers of roots, 
and seems, by the nature of the upper, 
more fibrous, parte, to delight in running iust 
under the surface. The long, thong-like 
roots steady the plants in position, while 
those nearer the surface collect food and 
moisture. For this reason they should be 
kept up, well spread out, and ns far as pos¬ 
sible kept always moist. In early spring 
these planting canes should be cut down to 
within a few inches of the surface, and as 
soon as strong, sucker-like growths appear 
from the base, the little lateral shoots may 
be rubbed quite out, even from the few 
joints left. The care of the grower will be 
to ensure a strong, healthy, and clean 
growth, that in the succeeding season will 
carry a fair crop of fruit. The second sea¬ 
son, if properly treated, a very heavy crop 
will be gathered, and after this the plants 
should go on improving for several years. 
Pruning consists, of course, in taking out the 
old wood after fruiting, and so thinning the 
number of young shoots annually that there is 
no crowding on the trellis. The old canes 
are best removed directly the fruit is taken, 
the additional room being useful, allowing 
sun and air to enter freely and thoroughly 
ripen the young canes. A heavier crop of 
fruit may in 6ome instances be gathered by 
topping the young canes to different lengths 
in spring, not indiscriminately as they come, 
but leaving the stronger canes a foot, or 
even more, longer than shorter or imperfectly 
ripened ones. A more regular supply of 
fruit down the trellis, and a heavier crop, 
owing to each separate cane being taken at 
the most suitable height, result. Perennial 
weeds are a great nuisance in Raspberry 
quarters, ns they run in and out among the 
canes, where they are difficult to get at. It 
is worth while on this account being at a 
little trouble in cleaning the land before 
planting, and, by frequent stirring of the sur¬ 
face. keeping all 6uch as wild Convolvulus, 
Twitch, and Thistles in check. 

As mentioned above, the Raspberry pays 
for good feeding, and a liberal dressing of 
the surface annunlly ie well repaid by the 
improved yield of fruit. The mulch need not 
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be all farmyard or stable manure. There 
are many things that are useful, such as 
potting-bench refuse and the soil from the 
decaying of garden refuse and a little lime. 

_ H. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 
(Reply to M. W. G. Crofton). 
Layering the runners into 3-inch or some¬ 
what smaller pots, and from these shifting 
into larger sizes, are the most common, most 
laborious, and the least satisfactory of all 
the various methods adopted, and we much 
prefer layering direct into the fruiiing-pots. 
The latter practice is a little more laborious 
than that adopted by market growers, but in 
other respects it suits private places, or 
where not many hundred plants are required, 
admirably. In this and all other cases it is 
of the greatest importance that the start be 
made with strong, healthy runners, or such 
as well-established young plants will produce 
in abundance if allowed to do 60 . It pays 
well to put out every autumn, on a conve¬ 
nient, moderately rich border, the requisite 
number of young plants for the sole purpose 
of producing an abundance of strong early 
runners. Garden space must be very limited 
if this plan cannot be adopted, but if fruit 
must be taken from all plants put out, the 
least that can be done is to see that the run¬ 
ners are not trampled upon by those gather¬ 
ing the Strawberries, the layering being done 
as early as possible after the beds are cleared. 
There is no necessity whatever to fruit late 
varieties in pots, and, as a rule, the required 
number of runners of the selected early and 
second early sorts—one of each is ample— 
can be layered from or dug up among plants 
on warm borders. All strike root most 
quickly and strongly when they have not 
previously made the attempt, and for this 
reason the secondary runners are often to be 
preferred to those first produced, and which 
could not well be layered when most fit for 
it. 

Seeing that all the plants have to remain 
in the fruiting-pots for at least nine months, 
and many of them two months longer, it is of 
importance that these be clean when used 
and well drained, a handful of ground bones 
or crushed oyster-shells being also placed 
over the crocks, and a little soot—the latter 
principally for the purpose of excluding 
worms. The favourite size is those 6 inches 
in diameter. It is also advisable to take 
more than ordinary pains with the 6oil used 
in potting Strawberries—not that they are 
at all fastidious, but anything that sours 
quickly—notably soils most retentive of mois¬ 
ture—ought as much as possible to be 
avoided. We have used a light, fairly fibrous 
loam cut from immediately over a deep bed 
of magnesian limestone, and this, though 
apparently the best of material, in reality 
proved the worst that could well be found. 
It held water like a sponge, soured badly 
soon after the plants were introduced into 
heat, the foliage changed to a sickly yellow 
colour, and the fruit set and swelled off 
badly. What usually answers well is a com- 

E ost consisting of three parts of rouglily- 
roken up good yellow fibrous loam to one 
each of sifted leaf-soil and old Mushroom- 
bed-manure, charred garden rubbish and soil, 
or, in the case of soil known to be liable to 
sour quickly, burnt clay and charcoal being 
also freely added. This charred material 
keeps the mass in a porous, sweet condition, 
and admits of liquid-manure being safely and 
frequently applied to the plants when being 
cropped. The soil when used should be 
somewhat dry, this admitting of the requi¬ 
site amount of ramming during potting with¬ 
out causing it to bind badly. Plante first 
layered in small pots ought to be well watered 
prior to being shifted into larger sizes, and 
be watered somewhat sparingly afterwards, 
or till they have taken possession of the fresh 
soil, when they will require abundance of 
water in dry. hot weather. All should bo 
arranged in a sunny, open position, being e^t 
either on boards or on a good thickness of 
ashes, in order to exclude worms. Where 
the better plan of layering direct into the 
fruiting-pots is addpted, the latter should be 
firmly filled, leaving good space for water, or 
the depth of the rim, and then carried or 
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wheeled to where the layering is to be done. 
In this case worms will have to be risked, 
the pots being set between the rows as level 
as possible, and a good runner fixed in the 
centre of each with the aid of a large pebble 
or piece of stone. Roots are quickly emitted. 
Water must be given sparingly, or only 
enough applied to keep the soil from be¬ 
coming very dry. Directly the plants have 
become moderately well rooted, detach them 
from the old clumps, as the latter are then 
more likely to rob their well-fed progeny 
than they are to afford them any additional 
support. All ought, therefore, to be early 
removed from the beds and arranged just 
clear of each other, as advised in the case of 
those differently prepared. 

Much is often made of the supposed neces¬ 
sity for the ripening of the crowns of Straw¬ 
berry plants in pots, but the importance of 
this has never been brought home to us. 
Quite the weakest plants will produce a com¬ 
paratively strong truss of bloom. Disbud¬ 
ding, or the timely removal of the secondary 
crowns, we hold with. Etra strong, early- 
established plants inevitably split up into 
several crowns, and these unthinned produce 
four times more flower-trusses than are de¬ 
sired. Thinning out directly it can be done 
without injury to the reserved crown must 
benefit the latter. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bed-spider on Peach-tree.— Kindly tell me the 
nature of the disease or insect attacking the enclosed 
leaves of Peach-tree, and also the remedy, and when 
first to apply it so as not to injure the fruit.— 
J. B. U. 

[The Peach-shoots are infested with red- 
spider, a very minute but destructive insect 
when it attacks the foliage not only of the 
Peach, but most other kinds of fruit also. 
Owing to the great heat and the prolonged 
drought, it has been unusually prevalent this 
season, and fruit-growers will have to take 
special care in the cleansing of their trees 
during the forthcoming winter if they wish to 
avoid a bad attack next year. Your only 
remedy, so long as the tree has fruit on it, 
is to syringe it copiously with clean cold 
water daily, taking particular pains to see 
that both the under as well as the upper sur¬ 
faces of the leaves are thoroughly wetted. 
Then, ns soon as the fruit has been gathered, 
take 2 gallons warm water, in which dissolve 
3 ozs. of soft-soap. To this add \\ ozs. of 
sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur), and 
as soon as it is dissolved, syringe the tree 
with the solution, taking the same care in 
seeing that the leaves are well moistened as 
when using plain water. If one application 
is not sufficient to kill the insects, give a 
second, and if a third is necessary it will not 
harm the tree. You can purchase the sul¬ 
phide at any chemist’s shop. Next winter, 
when the trees are quite dormant, either 
dress it with Gishurst compound or spray it 
with caustic alkali solution.] 

Fruit-trees under wire-netting.-I should be 
much obliged if you would kindly say in your next 
the be.-t bize (and the gauge) of wire-netting to use 
in enclosing 20 square yards of the kitchen garden 
for fruit. Any other hints would bo acceptable. 1 
find the birds are very destructive* and without wire- 
netting one is quite at their mercy.— Seer sen oft. 

[The best kind of wire-netting for your 
purpose is ^-iiich mesh, 20 gauge. This you 
can purchase from 3 feet up to 6 feet in 
width. The latter is the width we recom¬ 
mend you to use. You will need a frame¬ 
work to which to attach the netting. The 
uprights may be poles with their bases croo- 
60 ted to render them more durable. These 
should stand about - yards apart, both in the 
length and width of enclosure. Battens or 
laths 2 inches to 21 inches square should be 
nailed on the tops of the uprights, both 
lengthwise and transversely, to carry the wire 
for forming the roof with. Wire, gal¬ 
vanised, No. 12 gauge, may be used in lieu 
of the laths. To enable the wire to be 
strained quite tight, the four corner-post* 
must have struts, one on epch side, fixed m 
thq direction from whence the strain will 
come; otherwise, they will be drawn out ol 
the perpendicular when the wires are 
tightened. The intermediate po?te will re¬ 
quire but one etrut, and that on inner side 
only. A door and doorway must be arranged 
for at a convenient plade, generally at one 


corner, or that nearest to an adjacent foot¬ 
path. The total height of the enclosure 
should be 6uch as will allow of the gather¬ 
ing, pruning, etc., being done with ease. If 
you use wire-netting of the w'idth we advise, 
the height will then be 6 feet, and quite suffi¬ 
cient for ail ordinary purposes.] 

Apple-tree failing.— Twenty five years ago I 
planted a young Apple-tree; the name, 1 think, was 
Potts’ Seedling. It is a green Apple and the tree 
bears heavily each year. About a year ago, at 5 feet 
above the ground, the bark began to crack, open, 
and fall out for a space now 9 inches in depth and 
nearly half way round the trunk. The tree stands in 
a lawn, and appears healthy in other respects. It 
has been limewashed occasionally. A piece of the 
bark is enclosed. I am anxious to save it for the 
sake of the beautiful shade in summer. Can any¬ 
thing be done?-C. H. 

[We are of the opinion that the piece of 
bark on the stem of the tree has died as a 
result of its having been injured, either by a 
blow' or through something heavy having 
come into contact with it. The best thing 
you can do is to cut away all the dead por¬ 
tions of bark, and then to cover the wound 
with a good thickness of Moss, which bind 
on very securely. If this is damped occa¬ 
sionally, it will greatly assist in the repairing 
of the mischief, inasmuch as cambium or new 
bark will form more readily under the damp 
Moss than if the wound were left exposed to 
the outer air. It will of necessity take some 
time for the wound to become completely 
healed over, consequently the Moss may have 
to be renewed again and again before the 
object in view is attained.] 

Plum Pond's Seedling.— In a season, when 
stone fruit of most kinds is much scarcer than 
usual, this old variety, planted against a west 
wall, has given a fairly good account of itself. 
Since my apprentice days 1 have always been 
an admirer of Pond’s, its large size and hand¬ 
some appearance, esjiecially when grown on a 
wall, making it quite a conspicuous figure 
uniting Plums. While it is generally classed-- 
and rightly—among cooking varieties, still, 
when Pond’s is thoroughly ripe, it need not 
be despised as a dessert Plum, for it pos¬ 
sesses a distinct and agreeable flavour, and 
has the additional merit of being a free-stone. 
The latter point is not unimportant, many 
of our best dessert Plums being ding-stones. 
Pond’s, like Victoria, in ordinary seasons, 
is a heavy and consistent bearer, the indi¬ 
vidual fruit-s being of great size and sub¬ 
stance, and the tree succeeds well either as a 
pyramid or against a wall.— Kbt. 

Early vinery: lifting the roots.— If there 
are shanking and other troubles to contend 
with, half measures are of no use. Have a 
lot of top-spit from a common or pasture 
carted ready. There need be no hard-and- 
fast rule about the proportion of bone-meal 
to be added, nor yet the relative proportions 
of wood-ashes or old plaster, as something 
depends upon the character of the soil. As 
a general rule, we have found the following 
proportions suitable:One cwt. of bone-meal 
to 2 tons of turfy loam, 4 bushels of old plas¬ 
ter or mortar, and the same quantity of 
wood-ashes or charcoal-dust to 3 tons of 
loam, and 1 cwt. of Vine-manure, as ob¬ 
tained from the horticultural chemist, to 
3 tons of loam, or, if the loam is good, a less 
quantity may suffice, as top-dressings can be 
given on the surface when necessary, or an¬ 
nually. If the work is carefully done, there 
is no risk of failure. Begin at the front of 
the border, arid cover all roots. Shade the 
house. 

Pines.— The days are shortening, and the 
heat-wave is over, and Pines, especially in 
the frniting-houses, will require a little fire- 
heat to keep things moving steadily. Tem¬ 
peratures will be regulated by requirements. 
If ripe fruits are wanted soouer, night tem¬ 
peratures may run up to 70 degs., with at¬ 
mospheric moisture to correspond. The 
moisture can be supplied by damping floors 
with an afternoon syringing, if the water is 
pure. Young plants can lie shifted in,to 
larger pots, and the plunging-beds, if neces¬ 
sary. renewed. 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

— The Judex to Volume XXXII- of Gardening Idlcs- 
Yrmkd i* nc-.o ready (price id., post free ). The 
Biiulnnj Ci»e for the same volume is also available (price 
Is Gd., by p»st 1 *. 9 d.}. The Index and Binding Case dan 
be obt'iitud from any rieiryagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fur nival Str-ei, London, F. C. If ordered to.;* iher, 
the pri e of the Imex and Binding Case is 2 po*i free. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE FELLENBERG WITH EDGING OF 
BARRENWORT. 

This, we fear, often despised and neglected 
Rose is one of tlie most faithful things we 
have, giving us blooms through much of the 
summer and into autumn. It runs through 
Yew-bushes near, and is rarely pruned. It is 
a very har<fy Rose, and in this case it grows 
in the poorest clay. W. 


ROSE NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The scorching sun and drought experienced 
during July and August caused many of our 
Roses to become semi-ripened. Indeed, as 
“R. B.” remarks on page 510 of a recent 
issue, “ the young shoots and buds literally 
crumbled to ashes in one’s hand.” Now that 
we have had a little rain and the sun is fast 
losing its power, together with the extreme 
warmth of the soil, Roses are starting into 
growth, and I am looking forward with 
every confidence to a glorious autumn dis- 


wiuter. Although in many cases the plants 
' are quite fit for lifting and planting at once 
| in the open air, I would not do so because 
| of the drying weather we are still likely to 
experience. It is a different matter when 
the plants are to be potted, as we can then 
give them shade and overhead sprinklings 
as needed. During the dry summer many of 
the leaves of Roses were attacked by red 
rust and fell off rapidly. It will be well 
to collect these as far as possible and burn 
them before using the hoe, which tool will 
be very useful where the heavy rains have 
beaten down the surface. P. U. 


ROSES FOR WALL. 

(Reilly to “C. H. M.”) 

Your query is not very clear. It appears to 
us you want more upon the wall than would 
be likely to prove satisfactory. If you grow 
Roses, it would be out of place, and almost 
impossible, to have Clematis, Honeysuckle, 
and Virginian Creepers ‘‘under and behind 
them.” You mention, also, that cream and 
white arc not good, and yet, with the excep- 


not enjoy the warmth and shelter of 6uch a 
wall. These very free-growing and flowering 
varieties are much to be preferred to the 
extra vigorous growers, as they not only 
clothe the whole of the wall, but are more 
continuous-flowering. Mrs. B. R. Cant i6 a 
pink that is very hardy and 6weet-scented, 
besides being one of the most constant 
bloomers we have. Le Flambeau, a compara¬ 
tively new variety, is likely to prove the best 
dark red for such a wall if put upon the west 
I or the east side, but dark reds are apt to 
burn when upon walls. Although the walls 
are low, William Allen Richardson and Mare- 
chal Niel may be grown, if the branches are 
! trained rather more horizontally than usual. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Niphetos. - Kindly tell me why my 
Niphetos Rose, which blooms well, produces soft, 
loose-petalled blooms? Should not the blooms be 
Arm?—F. J. B. 

[Niphetos is not a firm Rose except where it 
does extremely well, and it is naturally soft 
and somewhat loose except in the bud Btage. 
If you want a good, solid white, try White 



play, provided we get average autumnal 
weather. Many of the plants were evidently 
on the point of starting fresh, and the relief 
now felt will be all the more welcome. 
Advantage might w r ell be taken of the present 
semi-ripened wood to root cuttings of the 
most suitable varieties, as they will callus 
at once now in the warm soil. I fear if we 
wait any longer much of the most suitable 
wood will be pushing into growth again if 
left on the plant. A border of sandy loam, 
without manure, will suit them best, and it 
is better to choose a place not fully exposed 
to the mid-day sun. The method of making 
the cuttings has been described in former 
notes, and I need only remind readers that 
the bottom must rest upon the soil and be 
made firm. Almost any free grower can be 
increased in this way, while there is no 
better way of . increasing the Chinas and 
dwarf Polyanthas. The Wichuraianas and 
most of th*e Ramblers may be rooted in like 
manner, and if inserted now’ will make tt few 
roots before the ground gets cold. Needless 
to say, the possession of such roots is a great 
help against the drying winds and frosts bf 
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Jlose Ftflenberg, tcith an edging oj Barremvort (Epimedh 


tion of Marechal Niel, William Allen 
Richardson, and Betty, the rest of the varie¬ 
ties you propose using are creamy-whites. 
We may 6ay at once a whitewashed wall 
would not harm any subject, but you will not 
be able to whitewash it at any future time if 
filled up 60 thickly w ith different subjects as 
you suggest. We advise you to forgeo the 
idea of the various climbers you mention if 
ou are going to grow Roses. A wall 
h feet high is the best possible position for 
many Roses, but not for climbing Devoniensis 
and Felicit6-Perpetuee. The 6pace is far too 
valuable for these rampant growers. 

I Generally speaking, it is only high walls 
{ and fences that are used for Roses, but those 
-ujf from 4 feet to 6 f^et are admirable for a 
large number of Teas, especially some of the 
, more tender varieties. No position could be 
. better for Mrs. Edward Mawley, Comtes se de 
Nadaillac, Maman Cochet, and White Maman 
I Cochet, Marie Van Houtte, Anna Olivier, 
Ernest Metz, Lady Roberts, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, and its white sport, Souvenir de S. A. 
Pripce ; in fact, there are no Tens tlmt wqtild 


Maman Cochet or the newer variety, Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens.] 

Rose La France under glass.— Would you 
kindly tell me if a young La France Rose would grow 
under glass? It ha6 not done well outside, only pro¬ 
ducing two blooms—inferior—this year. It seemed 
to die down last year, and I thought I had lost it. 
I have only had it for two years. I should like it 
inside If it is possible to grow it under gla^s.— 
F. J. B. 

[We wonder if your plant of La Franco 
happens to be worked upon the Manetti 
stock, which is often too strong for this 
variety. As it was deteriorating so much last 
year, it would not have had a fair chance 
during the present abnormal season. As a 
rule, La Franco is one of our best garden 
Roses. We would advise its being lifted and 
replanted rather than takeD indoors. Kil- 
j laruey and Lady Ashtown are better pinks 
' for culture under glass.] 

Roses for cool greenhouse.— Could jou kindly 
; recommend two good climbing Roses for cool green¬ 
house? I should like a brilliant scarlet and an 
apricot colour, Teas preferred, and to bloom in 
winter. Will they do quite well in large pots? Is 
the Lyon suitable?—N orah. 

[The climbing variety df Liberty, which 
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has scarlet-crimson flowers, and W. A. 
Richardson, deep orange-yellow, would, we 
should think, suit your purpose. W. A. 
Richardson is a Noisette variety, but it is 
very free and beautiful in the bud stale. 
Climbing Perle des Jardins is a true Tea 
Rose, but the colour of the blooms is yellow. 
A good free-flowering Rose to grow under 
lass is Souvenir de Pierre Notiing, the 
owers of which are apricot-yellow, and, 
therefore, near the colour you wish for. 
Richmond, which has reddish-scarlet flowers, 
is lighter than Liberty. The two last-named 
varieties are, however, not climbers, neither 
is the Lyon Rose, but it succeeds well grown 
under glass. Yes, they will do grown in 
large pots, if their requirements in the way 
of watering and feeding have proper atten¬ 
tion.] 

Rose Grand Duo A. de Luxemburg.— In 

the issue for August 26th a writer praises 
this Rose, and I quite agree with all he says. 
It was sent out in 1892 by Soupert et Notting, 
who also introduced Mrs. E. G. Hill, another 
Rose of much the same character, in 1906, 
and which is given as a cross between Caro¬ 
line Testout and Liberty. During the five 
years 1 have grown it, Mrs. E. G. Hill has 
oeen most satisfactory. It is more upright 
in growth than the free spreading Grand 
Due A. de Luxemburg, while the flower is 
much larger and heavier, also of deeper and 
more striking coral-red on the reverse of 
petals.—P. LT 


OHRYSANTHEMUM3. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PROSPECTS. 
Although this exceptional season has upset 
the usual calculation© with regard to the 
flower-buds, crown buds have been retained 
on practically all varieties at this date (August 
30th). The plants have still another month 
to stand outside, and there should, therefore, 
lie ample time for the buds to develop, as well 
ms the topmost leaves to harden, before glass 
protection is given. We are having night 
dews and showers of rain, and the earlier- 
formed buds are opening, so as to show the 
colour in the florets. Plants in this condi¬ 
tion are at once placed under glass, prefer¬ 
ably in a structure with a northern aspect, 
so as to keep them as much as possible from 
the sun. Many of those sorts we may term 
exhibition varieties are in capital condition, 
and such noted ones as Lady Talbot, F. 8. 
Vallis, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, 
Purity, Walter Jinks, White Queen, W. 
Mease, Mme. Radaelli, and Master James, 
among others, promise very fine blossoms. 
The varieties less well known, which are 
always watched with interest, include some 
that are sure to be heard of later. Mrs. Gil¬ 
bert Drabble, a huge white exhibited last 
year for the first time, has sturdy growth, 
about 5 feet high, and the early crown buds 
are shapely and stout. Much is expected of 
this variety. Another really grand white, 
William Turner, has growth that has nearly 
reached 4 feet high. D. B. Crane, about the 
best novelty of last year, makes a fine plant 
in the matter of foliage, and is about 4 feet 
high. This variety belongs to that strain of 
seed that has produced 6uch sturdy-growing 
varieties as White Queen, Purity, and Hon. 
Mrs. Lopes. It seems a strain quite unique, 
not only in growth, but in huge show blooms. 
Mrs. G. C. Kelly is a variety with healthy 
growth, about 5 feet high, but another 
equally fine novelty, named Mrs. R. E. 
Witty, has quite an unhealthy look. It 
seems difficult either to keep the foliage from 
becoming yellow, or to get strong wood. F. 
Chandler, another new sort, about 4 feet 
high, is of exceptionally stout growth. Wells’ 
White and Mary Poulton grow about 5 feet 
high, with promising crown buds, while 
Countess of Granard is a variety nearer 
8 feet in height to the first crown bud. The 
plants of this are especially promising. 

Growers of Chrysanthemums have been in 
the habit hitherto of hearing much of first 
crown and second crown buds; but after this 
year third crown buds must come in, for in 
very many cases such buds are retained. In 
ordinary seasons the third growth from a 
stoppage through a flower-bud appearing 
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would result in the last, or terminal, growth. 
Not so this, for quite a number of the in¬ 
curved varieties are selected from third 
crowns, also several of the Japanese forms, 
notably Mrs. W. Knox and Mrs. F. C. Stoop, 
and the 'length of growth between the buds 
seems shorter than usual this year. It is so 
because the intense heat has made it shorter- 
jointed. 

I never remember the plants more free of 
pests and diseases than they are at this date. 
Mildew in all forms, including the dreaded 
“rust,” is absent, and really the only trouble 
is the earwig. A big, long-legged green-fly 
has in a few instances poisoned the tips of 
the shoots. This fly will be noticed in the 
daytime by the points flagging, and, if care¬ 
fully watched, will be found running away 
down the stem, among the larger leaves. 
Catch it if possible, for the mischief it does is 

reat. This fly, I think, develops into that 

nown as “ the jumper,” an insect that will 
spring from the plant to the ground when dis¬ 
turbed. It eats the tender growth just 
under the flower-bud, so as to cause the latter 
to become one-sided. 

The prospects in regard to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown for market are at present any¬ 
thing but rosy. Thousands of plants are cul¬ 
tivated out-of-doors, and then lifted and 
planted under glass when Tomatoes and such 
crops have finished. In this case rain is 
badly wanted, as it is important that a ball 
of earth should lift with the roots. The 
plants this year are far below the average in 
size and healthy look. Those that have been 
watered look the most miserable. Those 
varieties naturally early to flower, the so- 
called outdoor ones, have, like the rest, had 
a bad time, and the plants are, consequently, 
starved-looking and late. They would, how¬ 
ever, quickly respond to rain that would 
reach the roots, and flower quickly, too; but 
I fear this year we will not see the wealth of 
blossom usually noted on early-flowering 
kinds. Not.over-robust at the best of times, 
they cannot withstand drought. Carrie, 
Polly, Marie Masse and its sports, generally 
so early to bloom, have not yet given us a 
clean, nicely-coloured flower. 

Returning to plants in pots, we endeavour 
to get surface roots by top-dressing, and have 
this season used chicken-manure with excel¬ 
lent results. The supply may not be at hand 
in all cases, but if that which has been lying 
in a heap for some time can be obtained, it 
may be used half-and-half with loam. Other 
manures, such as sheep, cow, or horse, may 
be equally effective, and are preferable to 
any of the concentrated fertilisers, not only 
because I think roots form better, but because 
there is jio danger of using these too strong. 
While encouraging surface-roots, do not 
allow those below to run through the bottom 
of the pots and spread in the ground, or 
when the pots are removed later a check will 
be given. An occasional shifting of the pots 
will prevent this. When stood under glass 
later, if roots can run into the earth, so much 
the better for the flowers, provided the plants 
remain in the same position until the blooms 
become fully developed. 

The promise, then, of a good season, where 
Chrysanthemums have been grown in pots, is 
distinctly bright, and cultivators who do not 
obtain such good results as they would wish 
will not blame the weather, but, rather, must 
look to neglect on their part, especially in 
the matter of regularity in watering. In my 
neighbourhood, West Surrey, I have never 
seen the plants look stronger, so clean in 
growth, or better ripened. H. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemum*.— Most 
people who grow early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums do so with the main object of provid¬ 
ing a show in the garden in the autumn, when 
the summer flowers have gone past their 
best. We have been accustomed to regard 
September as the month when our borders 
take on a fresh lease of colour by reason of 
these plants, but most people, I think, in 
common with myeelf, have had their calcula¬ 
tions upset this season, inasmuch as many 
varieties that are at their best in September 
commenced to bloom in July, hurried in their 
progress by the abnormal heat which has pre¬ 


vailed. Here are the names of a few that I 
noted in my own garden and in other places 
that were fully six weeks earlier this season : 
Polly, Goacher’s Crimson, Horace Martin, 
Cranford White; and, among singles, sorts 
like Miss Mary Anderson, Framfield Beauty, 
and Kitty Bourne. When I say they have 
bloomed ‘much earlier than usual, 1 mean 
that the flowers have opened prematurely, 
but not satisfactorily, because many of them 
have been below the average owing to the 
absence of rain. At the moment of writing 
welcome rain has come, and already a differ¬ 
ence is perceptible. I have noticed this sea¬ 
son that old plants which were left in the 
borders were the first to bloom, and, it should 
be added, were also the first to feel the ill - 
effects of the drought. Spring-struck cut¬ 
tings bave proved the best.— Townsman. 

Chrysanthemum—a new sport from 
8olefl d’OctObre.— At the first of the new 
series of meetings of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society’s Floral Committee, held at 
Essex Hall, Strand, London, W T .C., on Mon¬ 
day, the 4th iuet., the only novelty submitted 
was a beautiful golden-yellow sport from the 
popular market variety, Soleil d’Octobre. 
The blooms of the new sport were not repre¬ 
sented in nearly so good form and condition 
as the members of this family of Chrysan¬ 
themums are usually seen. It is a plant of 
very easy culture, and should not be eo 
rigidly disbudded, as the blooms of the new 
sport seemed to indicate they had been 
treated. There are elements of promise in 
the flower, and for this reason the Floral 
Committee very wisely asked that they 6ee 
the variety again. The sport bears the name 
of Golden Soleil d’Octobre.—E. G. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cure for mildew. —I have tried many 
things, but none so good as this. To 3 lb. of 
unslaked lime and 4 lb. of sulphur add 1 gal¬ 
lon of water, and boil all together for forty 
minutes. After settling, pour off the clear 
liquid and bottle. Use when required, dilut¬ 
ing from a quarter of a pint to half a pint in 
3 gallons of soft water. It may be used 
through a sprayer or an ordinary syringe, and 
is a cheap and most efficient remedy. I find 
it especially useful for outdoor crops, such 
as Roses, Onions, and Peas—anything, in 
fact, which is subject to attack. We are 
sometimes told that nothing will stop an at- 
attack of mildew on Onions, but I have never 
known the above mixture fail to cure. Age 
does not weaken the solution. I have some 
now that was made six years ago, and it is 
quite as good now as then. One word of 
caution is necessary—that is, if used on in¬ 
door plants, care must be taken not to splash 
any painted surface, or the paint will become 
sadly discoloured, and remain so for a long 
time.—T. 

Black-fly on Beane. —In this locality 
Broad Beans have, through the ravages of 
the fly, been a failure. In many gardens 
where vegetables are well done, not a pod has 
been picked, and local greengrocers could 
not execute orders. In a general way, early 
sowing and picking off the tops suffice to en¬ 
sure the crop, but this season a large portion 
of the stems was attacked. Last year I 
syringed with XL-A11 insecticide, and, find¬ 
ing it very effectual, I used it this season, 
and had a really good crop. In twenty-four 
hours after syringing the fly was dead, and 
in the course of two or three days it could be 
seen that the plants had recovered from the 
check, and the pods were swelling. I may 
say that I used the insecticide as strong os 
the directions allow, and not a leaf was in¬ 
jured, although the sun came out very hot the 
following day. For the future I shall syringe 
as soon as I see any fly on the stems.—B y- 
FLEBT. 


"The Bnglish Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds ?—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tion of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, the* 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Clot*, 
medium 8vo , 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
9 vole., half vellum , tUs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardxmxo Illvhtratkjj, 17, Fifrnivat. 
street, London, S C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

PHORMIUM TENAX. 

Many gardeners are still under the impres¬ 
sion that Phormium tenax can only be grown 
in quite the mildest districts in the British 
Isles. The plants here figured were raised 
from seed about twenty years ago, and have 
been twice transplanted. During the last 
two winters mats have been put round them 
in very severe weather, but up to that time 
no protection of any kind has been given. 
The climate of this district is certainly not 
a very mild one (23 degs. of frost three win¬ 
ters ago), and the easterly winds in spring 
are very trying. The finest bloom-spike this 
year is 11 feet 9 inches high, and the man, 
standing at a little lower level than the base 
of the left-hand plant, stands 5 feet 9^ inches. 
The two plants, in an open position in my 


more iu length. My soil being light, I, when 
planting, dig out a hole 18 inches deep, filling 
with old potting soil, placing bulbs of one 
size together, and covering them 3 inches to 
4 inches deep. For the small ones 2 inches 
are enough. Every care should be taken to 
prevent the foliage being injured. In deep 
pockets in the rock garden this Iris does 
well.— J. Crook. 


FLOWERS AND BUTTERFLIES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— It is very interesting to read that 
“ Mme. Butterfly” has succeeded in enticing 
so many sorts of butterflies into her garden, 

| and is content to watch and admire them in 
| their living state. In order to attract more 
specimens of the lovely orange-tip, 6he has 
! only to put in 6ome plants of the Garden 
Rocket (Hesperis matronalis), the fragrant 


not been a particularly favourable year for 
butterflies, with the exception of the Holly 
blue, which has been abnormally abundant. 

G. H. Raynor. 


j ART AND MONUMENTS IN THE PARKS, 
j I completely sympathise with your views 
about bad statuary in the parks and else¬ 
where, and 1 hope you will allow me, as a 
lover of landscape, to add a few words on the 
subject. All who remember the little lake 
that was cut up to make that change at 
Buckingham Palace may now see the result. 
If Lord Carlisle and others had not inter¬ 
fered. the park would have been irretriev¬ 
ably injured. There is no surer way of de¬ 
stroying the peace and beauty of a park or gar¬ 
den than dotting it over with 6tatues ; as is 
frequently done in Paris. The witty writers 
I over there see its error, and now declaim 



The .Vei c Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax/ in the garden of Mr. C. Prentis, PosUrs, Borden, SiUinybourne, Kent 


lawn, have a very striking appearance. The 
smaller plant is not blooming this year—why, 

1 know not. Perhaps 6ome of your readers 
would give their experience with other varie¬ 
ties of this really noble plant. C. Prentis. 

Posiers, Borden , near Sittingbourne. 

The netted Iris (Iris reticulata).—This, like 
so many other early-flowering bulbs, is often 
not given the proper position. From its : 
blooming early, the bulbs are placed on 6ome 
high and dry situation, with a view to pro- j 
tect them. For years I was not aware of 
the depth of soil this Iris needed. Some two 
years ago, having to lift some bulbs when in 
full growth, I found the roots were nearly 

2 feet long. These bulbs were very strong. 

I grow this in my garden in West Surrey, m 
an open border facing east, in large clumps. 
Last spring there were from six dozen to | 
seven dozen blooms oDen at one time. When 
strong, the flowers have stems each a foot Or 


flow ers of which are wonderfully attractive to agaiust it. In the Parc Monceau one may 6ee 
whites and orange-tips. The latter not only a monument of Guy de Maupassant, one of 
feast on the nectar of these flowers, but also the most unclean of writers. I hear that 
lav their eggs on them. The resulting cater- ; there is a statue of one of Mr. Barrie’s 
pillars eat neither the flowers nor the leaves, theatre creations in Kensington Gardens, 
but the unripe seed-pods, which they much Mr. Harcourt should not have allowed it to 
resemble. The large yellow butterflies be put there. Its place should have been the 
hovering over pink Verbenas were un- foyer of a theatre. Even one statue will in- 
doubtedly brimstones (Conepteryx rhamni), jure the beauty of a park glade, and in a 
and what your correspondent calls fritillaries climate like ours it is folly to put a good 
were possibly wall butterflies (Pararge statue in the open air. The right place for 
megaera), as the commoner fritillaries it is a building or attached to a building, ox 
scarcely ever leave the large woods they fre- sheltered by a building in some way. There 
quent. As for the “ beautiful little brown are many opportunities of placing such 
and gold-veined butterflies, which are always things in relation to public buildings and 
in pairs,” I can only guess them to be the j streets. Florence shows a fine example or 
small heath or one of the hairstreaks, possibly ' this. 

the white-lettered; but there is, I believe, no These great London monuments are like 
butterfly, either in England or elsewhere, | gigantic sculptured wedding-cakes, and they 
that invariably goes about in pairs. On the cost enormous sums of money, which would 
w'hole, despite the brilliant w'eather, this has t be much better devoted to the erectidn of a 
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great building for some human or public 
use, to be name<l after the person it was de¬ 
signed to honour. Statues might adorn such 
a building, as they did the lovely Parthenon. 
The addition to Westminster Abbey of some 
worthy annexe for monuments would be a 
good way of commemorating a great king, 
and bear his name. Buildings of 6uch a 
nature would surely come into architects’ 
work better than attempts at disfigurement 
of our gardens with needless things like 
those stone pillars in front of Buckingham 
Palace, which carry on their tops what, from 
6 ome points of view, appear about as grace- 
full as bundles of clothes on their way to the 
wash. 

The proposal in Parliament to compel the 
authorities to furnish plans of any proposed 
changes in the parks is a very wise one, as 
without it no end of harm may be done. A 
few years ago, one of the prettiest vales in 
Hyde Park was destroyed to make room for 
a large nurserv in the heart of the park. 
Without watchfulness, we shall probably see 
more nurseries, tea-houses, and frivolities 
rising in the parks. There is no need for ; 
iliis so far as nurseries are concerned, and 
the right way is to do as they have done in 
Paris- that is, have a large nursery in the 
suburbs for supplying all the needs of the 
parks and city gardens.—W., in Saturday 
Ii< v iiw. 

DIVIDING AND REPLANTING * 
BULBOUS PLANTS WHEN IN GROWTH. 

I am surprised to see Mr. Arnott (page 512) 
advocating in ever so small a way the practice 
of lifting and replanting bulbous-rooted 
plants when in growth, apparently on the 
strength of the behaviour of some Crocuses 
collected in flower on the Billiyniun Olympus, 
i >ne swallow—nor, indeed, many swallows— 
does not make a summer, and, in like manner, 
one or many families of bulbous-rooted plants 
would be insufficient to prove such a practice 
to be right, theoretically or otherwise. 
Indeed, speaking in a general way, it would 
be wrong—bad, also—because of the en¬ 
couragement it affords to the uninitiated ama¬ 
teur of performing such work at the worst 
possible time, and bad, too, because of the 
injury inflicted upon certain classes of bulbs, 
and the degeneracy which is almost certain 
to follow. What may be done for con¬ 
venience sake occasionally in one’s own gar¬ 
den, or what is virtually inseparable from 
plant-collecting abroad, is not proof that such 
work may be done with impunity. On the 
other hand, the many thousands of bulbous 
plants collected each year in the fulness of 
their growth, and received in a shrivelled 
state, and which perish afterwards, are but 
proof of the price that i6 paid for somewhat 
similar work. It is true that Mr. Arnott ad¬ 
vocates the early replanting of these dis¬ 
turbed bulbs, a precaution which would prob¬ 
ably reduce to a minimum the actual death- 
rate. But, even so, it cannot possibly reduce 
the injury inflicted on the bulbs, nor 
obliterate its weakening effects. Neglect of 
doing the right thing at the right moment 
cannot 6urely be advanced as an excuse for 
work of this kind, and the only good reason 
1 know for it would lie in the case of mixed 
stocks of things, and which could not be 
rogued with certainty at any other time. It 
is the knowledge of the subsequent behaviour 
of such “rogues,” often taken and heeled in 
right away, that compels one to condemn a 
practice which is quite unsound. Mr. Arnott, 
in his opening remarks, affects surprise that 
this practice has not been discussed before, 
forgetful of the fact that the first duty of the 
gardening press is to train its readers in the 
way they should go, and to avoid, as far as 
possible, the byways and slippery places of 
this, as of all other, phases of gardening. 

The most distinctly dangerous part of Mr. 
Arnott’s recommendation is that which in¬ 
cludes the Daffodil, and in all seriousness I 
ask y<nir correspondent whether he has ever 
known an instance of the root fibres of a Daf¬ 
fodil lifted in the fulness of growth retaking 
to the seal. I confess 1 have not. On the 
other hand, I have had. the most abundant 
proof, throfigh the handling of hundreds of 
thousands of collected UuIds, and the be¬ 
haviour of large number! of rogtre! almost 
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immediately replanted, that the majority of 
existing rOot-fibree perish as a direct result of 
the interference. Daffodils largely—very 
largely—emit their root-fibree as by a spon¬ 
taneous act, and once broken, by lifting or 
otherwise, appear entirely incapable of re¬ 
taking to the soil. If this be so, then every¬ 
thing that is bad must of necessity follow. 
It is due, I believe, in large degree to the fact 
that few,if any,lateral rootlets are produced 
on the main roots of these plants. Were it 
otherwise, the danger by lifting, as Mr. Ar¬ 
nott advises, would, in a measure, be dis¬ 
counted. The only modification of these con¬ 
ditions occurs in the poeticus race of these 
plants, and occasionally in the case of some 
Magni-coronati forms, or those of inoompara- 
bilis. In the former, root production is more 
or less constant or perpetual, and while the 
old root-fibres never, I believe, retake to the 
soil following disturbance of the kind recom¬ 
mended, other root-fibres are being constantly 
produced, and growth is thereby sustained. 
And it is just here—the spontaneous, periodi¬ 
cal, or perpetual root-producing proclivities 
of bulbous plants—in conjunction with the 
presence or absence of lateral root-fibres 
upon the main ones, that so much depends. 
Hence a Crocus or Colchicum, both of which 
are possessed of a rather long season of root- 
fibre production, may be lifted and replanted 
in growth with comparative impunity, though 
even here one could only measure accurately 
the belittling effects of 6ueh work by com¬ 
paring the lifted bulbs with others that had 
remained undisturbed. 

Even lifting, drying, and replanting in the 
dormant stage are a sort of necessary evil, 
and, where the replanting is long delayed, is 
ako productive of a greatly reduced stature 
and vitality. 

Curiously enough, Daffodils, particularly 
when being forced, and provided atmospheric 
moisture is present in abundance, have the 
power of producing leaf grow th and flowering 
almost unimpaired, even though the bulbs 
may have been disturbed, and the root-fibres 
powerless to act. Such effort, however, is en- 
I tirely at the expense of the bulb, and instead 
! of the latter, one is apt to find the veriest 
shell, whose recent inner being has been en¬ 
tirely absorbed and sacrificed by the pro¬ 
cesses referred to. Hence I entirely disagree 
with Mr. Arnott’s closing pronouncement 
that “ the lifting and replanting of the bulbs 
when in growth are a perfectly safe and fre¬ 
quently necessary practice.” Such recom¬ 
mendations, indeed, are unsafe and unsound. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


PROPAGATING CLEMATISES. 

A writer in Gardening Illustrated of 
June 29th speaks of the easy and right way 
of propagating Clematises by layers. It is 
the old way and the right way, and the 
nurserymen who gave up their layering 
grounds for any other w’ay were mistaken. 
There is an important nursery in this 
country which advertises Clematises very 
much, and I wrote to ask what stock they 
used, and they told me the common wild 
Clematis, which is almost like a forest-tree 
in its vigour. Imagine the wisdom of 
putting delicate climbers of other countries, 
like the Hairbell Clematis and the beautiful 
C. crispa, on a stock of this sort. I think 
it is naturally one of the causes why one 
sees so little of this beautiful family of 
plants. I gathered many kinds the other 
day in perfect beauty in the hot sunny 
weather, and I doubt if any other plant's 
would have shown so well in great heat. It 
is clear, therefore, that it is very important 
we should have the right way of propagat¬ 
ing them, and, as a first step, all buyer* 
should refuse to have plants that are grafted 
on the native wild Clematis. 

Grafting certain beautiful kinds that 
have sprung from C. Viticella on that stock 
is not so risky, and I believe plants so 
grafted root themselves in some cases. A 
very charming lot the forms of Viticella are. 
but even these might be raised from layers 
in the same way. It is when things of a 
totally different nature, like the large 
Japanese and the delicate little American 
forms, odme to be grafted on a totally die 
tindt iflant tbtft they softer. Mtfch ccftild be 


done from seed—for instance, the beautiful 
scarlet Clematis should be raised in that 
way, and others of the true species. The 
seed is produced in abundance. The fine, 
new C. tangutica is a plant that should cer¬ 
tainly only be raised in that way. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs and other plants for border.—I have 
a Grass walk bordered on the south side by a Coton- 
easter hedge, £> feet high. Between this and the 
Grass is a 5 feet border, with three large Lime- 
trees in it (planted half-way between the hedge and 
the Grass), 6 feet 6 inches apart. These and the 
hedge, of course take the nourishment from the 
soil, and the north-east wind cuts the upper end of 
it where a gate breaks a Privet-hedge, which other¬ 
wise gives protection. The Grass walk is only 
5 feet 6 inches wide, so this Privet hedge and a 
Copper Beech close against it darken it seriously. 
The lower end is open, and slopes away to the west. 

It is, therefore, both lighter and warmer. The soil 
is heavy loam, 200 feet above sea-level. 1 find 
8oIomon’s Seal does well, and a large-leaved Berberiw 
at the lower, lighter end has survived, though it 
flowers very little. I should be glad to know of 
suitable flowering shrubs for the background, or any 
that have berries for colour In winter, also lower 
plants for the front, chiefly evergreen and perennial, 
so as to save labour.— Moor-Hen. 

[The position is certainly not generally 
favourable to plant-growing, though we think 
Skimmias, Aucuba japonica in variety, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and Hollies among evergreen 
shrubs, may succeed quite well with such as 
the Mock Orange (Philadelphus), Weigela, 
Foraythia, Lilac, arid Viburnum among de¬ 
ciduous shrubs. Of perennials you might 
try any of the Megaseas, Lenten and Christ¬ 
mas Roses, Flag Irises in considerable 
variety, Lilium eandidum, L. croeeum, old 
crimson Paeonv, Spiriea Aruncus, S. venusta, 
Sedum speetabile, clumps or groups of such 
strong-growing Daffodils as Emperor, Sir 
Watkin, Empress, Princeps, Frank Miles, 
Beauty, and Victoria, together with Thalic- 
trums, Alstroeinerias, Sunflowers, Achilleas, 
and many more. Aster acris, A. Amellus, 
A. cordifolius in variety, and A. N. B. densua 
are well worth including.] 

Chrysanthemum arctloum.— This long- 
flowering plant continues to bloom despite 
the drought. I see that it is said to bloom 
from May to July, but this is hardly doing 
it justice, as this note is written at the end 
of August and it is still in flower. The 
foliage is pretty in itself, and the flowers 
are large for the size of the plant, being 
only a little smaller than those of Chrys¬ 
anthemum Leucanthemum, and of a pretty 
pinkish white, varying in the suffusion of 
pink in different parts of the garden and 
under the differing weather conditions. Its 
‘book” height is 9 inches, but I have a 
plant in a poor, dry place which is flower¬ 
ing at less than 6 inches, while I have seen 
it much more than a foot high. It grows 
more freely in a fairly moist place, which is, 

I believe, its natural position, but it is not 
fastidious in this respect or in that of soil.— 
S. Arnott. 

The golden-leaved Creeping Jenny.— As a 

carpeter for some of the early Scillae, the 
claims of the golden-leaved Creeping Jenny, 
or Money-wort (Lysimachia nummulana 
aurea) should not be overlooked. The blue 
flowers of such plants as ocilla bifolia and 
Scilla sibirica look very well against the car¬ 
pet of golden-yellow presented by the Lysi¬ 
machia, while the latter is in itself much 
more deserving of cultivation than many sup¬ 
pose. When it is in flower, there is a beau¬ 
tiful harmony between the leaves and the 
blooms, and even those of us who do not deny 
that they prefer the natural colour of green 
in many plants, are disposed to waive their 
objections in the cose of a plant like this. To 
^row it well, it should, however, have a 
rather dampish situation, and be away from 
:he strongest sunlight. This dry season has 
been much against the beauty of the golden- 
eaved Creeping Jenny, and it is only in tho 
coolest positions that it has looked its usual. 
—Ess. 

Inula Hookeri. —This has suffered more 
"han 1 expected from the dry season we have 
lad, and on many days its leaves have been 
Irooping and have shown sigus of the dis¬ 
tress the plant was feeling from the absence 
>f moisture. Yet it soon revived when it 
vhs given a CanfOl of water. This Inula 
liits largfe fldwers of a flue orhngfe-ytellbw, 
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past often lose a lot of foliage near the 
centre. In other instances if a slight pinch¬ 
ing or pruning be adopted and a good rich 
mulch given, both in early spring, there is 
hope of more compact tufts in what is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most delightful of blue- 
flowered plants. It is now a good time to 
put in cuttings of this plant, the young bits 
stripped off with a heel attached being the 
best, and a cold-frame or close hand-light, 
where a sandy soil has been prepared, the 
best positon. Such cuttings as these root 
freely and are safe for the winter in such a 
position, with the lights removed in mild 
weather. 

Lilium candidum and the heat.— Though 
one of the most beautiful of our early-flower¬ 
ing garden Lilies, candidum has its pecu¬ 
liarities. Many have had cause to regret 
removing the bulbs, 6uch removal often being 
followed by a cessation of blooming. During 
the past season, about the time of their 
flowering, as everyone knows, we expe¬ 
rienced a very dry and trying time. It was 
about the blooming period when my attention 
was called to a number of clumps that were 
in a most unsatisfactory condition ; they had 
promised well up to that point, but suddenly 
the leaves and flowering stems began to turn 
yellow, and they did no further good. Fail 
ures of this description are not altogether 
unknown in a period when much moisture is 
prevalent, but the failure in question w’as 
undoubtedly due to the extraordinary dry 
condition, and to the fact that the bulbs were 
growing on a border exposed to the sun all 
day. On another border in the same garden, 
much shaded by trees, the same ill effects 
were not so noticeable. We have been ac¬ 
customed to associate the growing of most 
Lilies with a sunny position, and much im¬ 
portance has been laid upon the ripening of 
the bulbs. It seems to me that, as far as 
Lilium candidum is concerned, dry weather 
affects its blooming to a remarkable degree, 
and there arc seasons, like the one we have 
had, which are not calculated to induce its 
flowering. I wonder if any other readers 
have had similar experiences with old-estab¬ 
lished Clump3?— WOODBASTWICK. 

Violets. —Up to the middle of June the sea¬ 
son was favourable to the growth of Violets, 
and runners planted in April made good pro¬ 
gress. Premature flower-buds, however, are 
now showing on those plants that have sur¬ 
vived the dry w’eather; many, I fear, w ill 
have to face losses on this account, but one 
may congratulate oneself on the fact that 
those plants which have gone through the 
ordeal will quickly pick up now that cooler 
conditions obtain, and the rain has helped 
them. Before long, consideration will have 
to be given to their winter quarters, but in 
the meantime the clumps ought to be helped 
with stimulants. When Violets are planted 
in a bed, it is sometimes convenient to place 
a frame bodily over them ; thus no disturb¬ 
ance takes place, and they commence to 
bloom almost immediately; but roots lifted 
carefully with a good ball of soil 60 on get 
over the shift, and are not long in flowering. 
An ideal position for a frame of Violets in 
winter nnd spring is under a south wall, 
screened from the worst weather.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Clematis montana.— What a fine town 
climber this Clematis is ! As 1 look from my 
window each morning during the hot, parch¬ 
ing weather, I see just beneath a plant of it 
, that runs from end to end over a fence some 
I 40 feet in length, which separates my back 
yard from that of my neighbour. It was 
! planted on the south side of the fence several 
years since, but now it gives each summer a 
mass from end to end, some 3 feet broad, of 
glorious green shoots and leafage, the long 
summer growths draping the fence to the 
ground on both sides. By way of contrast 
in colour, just now there are in my narrow 
border beneath, clumps of Montbretias, the 
foliage of which, in the great heat and 
drought, has become of a rich coppery hue, 
that is more interesting than pleasiug. My 
Clematis has failed to flower for two springs, 
but. I expect the present heat will so 
thoroughly ripen the wood that bloom will be 
plentiful next year, But, bloom or not, how 

g rateful and refreshing is the rich green 
?aF'age tfo abundantly displayed !—A. D. 
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Sweet Pea Queen Victoria Spcnccr. 


way of colouring than in especially large size. 
It is a light primrose hue, flushed rose, and 
has a nicelv-waved form. From an exhibi¬ 
tor's standpoint it will not be so favoured 
as a good form of that charming light- yellow, 
Clara Curtis ; but still it is a variety at once 
pleasing and choice. It is au American 
variety, introduced in 1909. 


The Japanese Primrose.~-While a borddr 
was being stirred up the other day, nyr atfPn- 
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the later types. Nevertheless, all of these 
forms are desirable, and with a minimum 
of attention look well in the border during 
spring and early summer.— Kbt. 

Lithospermum prostratum.— Among the 
ever - popular blue - flowering plants, this 
pretty trailer is always admired when Been 
in good condition. With the great heat and 
drought of this yUUr, however, it is Only in 
few places the plant has done welh Old 
plants that have put on a rusty lobk in thfe 


and with blackish, woolly-covered buds. 
The leaves are also rather pubescent. In a 
rather dry border hero it reaches a height of 
about 3 feet. A tendency to spread at the 
roots calls for care if it is planted near 
small-grow ing, choice subjects.— Dumfries. 

SWEET PEA QUEEN VICTORIA 
SPENCER. 

Among the newer varieties, this is one that 
has excellent qualities, more, perhaps, in the 


tion was directed to a very large colony of 
self-sown seedling of P. japonica. In a moist 
and slightly shaded border, this Primula 
always does well, and there is never any diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining a supply from self-sown 
seedlings. There are now , as is well known, 
various colours of P. japonica, but it is ques¬ 
tionable w-hether any of the newer varieties 
—except in the way of colour—are improve¬ 
ments on the older variety. I consider the 
old sort more robust and free-flowering than 
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VEGETABLES. 

WINTER SPINACH. 

For the main winter breadth I consider 
from August 15th to 25th the most suitable 
date, as plants from this sowing become 
large before the inclement weather sets in. 
As this is meant /or the winter supply, it is 
certainly a very unwise practice to com¬ 
mence gathering from these plants during 
autumn. For this purpose a sowing made 
during the first week in August will prevent 
this course being adopted. 

In many gardens the growth of winter 
Spinach is often very unsatisfactory on ac¬ 
count of the destruction of the plants by 
grubs, these clearing them off wholesale. 
According to my observation, these pests 
are more prevalent where the position is 
shaded. The want of proper preparation of 
the ground is often the source of many 
failures, and in some gardens this essent al 
part of the routine is utterly neglected until 
the ground is required for seed sowing. 
Birds are very fond of the grubs, and whilst 
the ground is lying undug the birds cannot 
work freely. Spinach may be sown very 
well after Peas or Potatoes, and if the 
ground is in a fertile condition, extra 
manure need not be added. Manuring, how¬ 
ever, should not be neglected if the ground 
is not in good condition, but the more de¬ 
cayed the manure the better for the crop. 
Soot is a capital fertiliser for Spinach, and 
sufficiently stimulating to ensure a vigorous 
start, and beneficial m clearing grubs. In 
the neighbourhood of large smoay towns, 
however, the value of soot is not so ap- 
arent, but in country districts there cannot 
e any doubt as to its value. Fresh slaked 
lime is also a capital fertiliser, or rather 
pulveriser, and in old gardens may be of 
more benefit than the soot. The two should 
not be applied together in any case if the 
soot is required as a stimulant. Whatever 
is applied should be strewn over the ground 
and worked in previous to sowing. The 
ground having been got into a pulverised 
condition, there should not be any difficu’ty 
in securing a good plant free from the 
ravages of grubs. For standing the winter, 
the old prickly-seeded variety has hitherto 
l>een principally used, but the newer 
Victoria will probably take its place in the 
majority of gardens, being considered qu te 
as hardy or even hardier than the older 
variety, whilst it has the additional ad¬ 
vantage of being more vigorous in growth, 
the individual leaves also being larger. 
Whilst 18 inches would be sufficient wid f h 
between the drills, the variety in quest : on, 
on account of its more luxuriant growth, 
nhould have an additional 6 inches allowed, 
and will also require to be thinned more 
freely in the rows. I shall not write in dis¬ 
paragement of the older variety, as it hae 
done good service in years gone by, and 
will probably do so again. The best advice 
would be to sow a part of each variety and 
note the difference. The seeds should be 
sown thinly in the drills, as being the more 
likely to form vigorous plants from the 
start, thick sowing having much the opposite 
tendency, as, besides the labour wasted in 
the extra time of thinning, the young plants 
have their root-hold pon6iderably loosened. 
Where the grub has hitherto been trouble¬ 
some the thinning should be gradual, not 
allowing the plants, however, to become 
crowded at any time. For the old prckly 
variety 5 inches or 6 inches apart will be 
sufficient space to allow, the larger growing 
Victoria having an additional 8 inches. As 
soon as the seedlings are visible, hoeing 
must be the order of the day, and on any 
dry day occurring throughout the autumn, 
no other crop would derive more benefit 
through this operation than the subject of 
this article. The ground being in a fertile 
condition, artificial stimulants should not be 
applied during the late months of the year, 
but. upon a change in the weather, in the 
following February or March, a dressing of 
either soot or guano sprinkled between the 
rows and hoea in will greatly assist the 
plants. 

A late September sowing will prove very 
valuable. This late date will just enable 
the seedlings to appear thrdu^i the ground 
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and grow about an inch or so, at which 
stage they keep throughout the winter, 
unless, of course, this should prove abnorm¬ 
ally mild. Upon the return of genial 
weather in the spring the young plants will 
grow ahead, ana, aided by timely hoeing, 
will appear in perfection at the time the 
winter breadths are over and cleared away. 
In the routine of Spinach culture this period 
has generally been considered the only time 
when a break in the supply has been con¬ 
sidered inevitable. The seeds being sown 
thinly, no thinning out will be needed, un¬ 
less the plants appear crowded in the follow¬ 
ing spring. A. 


ROUND AND KIDNEY POTATOES. 
Althouoh it should be fully recognised that 
really distinct varieties of round-tubered and 
kidney-shaped Potatoes are hard to find, and 
so many existing varieties give tubers of both 
forms, or of those which are intermediate in 
shape, yet horticultural exhibition committees 
still have such classes in their schedules. It 
is by no means uncommon to find the same 
competitor putting round and long tubers of 
Up-to-Date in both classes, or of such easily 
distinguished varieties as Edward VII., Early 
Rose, or Beauty of Hebron. Of course, no 
judge worth his salt would award prizes to 
the same variety in both classes, let the shape 
of the tubers be ever so diverse. When these 
classes are presented, rounds emphatically, 
even if quite medium-sized, or kidneys, as 
clearly so shaped, alone should have awards. 
Such awards help to show competitors who do 
not know the difference between round and 
kidney, the descriptions of shapes required. 
But I always advise the doing away with 
these shape definitions in favour of having 
classes for white Potatoes and for coloured 
Potatoes, as in such case there can be no 
possible attempt at deception. If there be 
but two classes, one for a single dish of white 
and one for a single dish of coloured, it is so 
easy to make others by having a class for two 
dishes of tubers, one white and one coloured, 
and, if desired, still further, a class for two 
white varieties and one coloured, the whites 
to be distinct. With classes so arranged, the 
difficulty of determining which are round or 
which kidneys is obviated. A. D. 


EEL-WORM IN CUCUMBER ROOTS. 

I have enclosed some roots of a Cucumber plant 
which appear to me to be attacked by some disease. 
I should be glad If you could tell me what it is and 
the cause of it. They were planted in rather heavy 
turfy loam, with lime rubble and leaf soil mixed. 
1 used no drainage, but placed turf on the slates 
Grass side downwards. Last year 1 had some very 
heavy crops under the same culture, but they have 
failed this season. There are hot-water pipes some 
distance from the elates.—J. W. 

[The nodules or swellings on the roots are 
caused by minute thread-like worms, called 
eel-worms. These prey on the tissue of the 
roots, and, when present in large numbers, 
soon bring about the complete collapse of 
the plants, as seems to be the case with 
yours. It is one of the worst pests the Cu¬ 
cumber-grower has to contend with. Authori¬ 
ties differ as to the way in which attack is 
set up. Some think the eggs are introduced 
in the water which is used for watering! 
others aver it is in the soil. We incline to 
the latter belief, for the simple reason that, 
having been sorely troubled with the disease 
some years ago, and on learning its true 
cause and the nature of the attack, we found 
that, by taking the precaution to sterilise the 
soil required for Cucumber-growing, we were 
but little troubled afterwards with it. We 
also found it necessary to give the structures 
in which the crops were grown a very drastic 
cleansing, and this was made an annual prac¬ 
tice afterwards. If the soil in which the in¬ 
fested plants have been grown is not entirely 
removed, and the house or pit thoroughly 
cleaned, an attack ie sure to follow in the 
ensuing season. 

Our method of sterilising the loam is to 
place it on some sheets of iron, which are laid 
on piers built of loose bricks, and to make a 
fire beneath. The soil should remain over 
the fire long enough to become partially 
charred only, and while the fire is going, to 
sterilise sufficient to last the season, both for 
this and all other purposes. Leaf-soil should 
be treated is like manner, but this only need 


be left over the fire long enough to become 
thoroughly hot. 

These, therefore, are the measures you 
must adopt if you wish to cope with this pest 
with anything like success. If you have no 
conveniences for sterilising the soil in the 
manner described, the alternative is to use a 
soil disinfectant, of which several are adver¬ 
tised in our columns. Be sure and white¬ 
wash every particle of brickwork annually, 
making the wash with lime fresh from the 
kiln, and while it is slaking work in 1 pint 
of paraffin. Every hole ana crevice should 
be filled in with the wash, and if applied hot, 
immediately after slaking is over, all insects, 
their eggs, and fungoid germs will at'once 
succumb.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pea The Pilot. —This new Pea has been re¬ 
markably good as an early variety. I would 
advise it as a distinct autumn Pea in land 
well prepared as regards deep culture, and 
ample supplies of food. The Pilot may be 
classed as of the Gradus type. It is a 8-feet 
Pea, with deep green pods, produced in 
abundance from tne base to the top of the 
haulm, the Peas of excellent flavour. Why 
I advise it for autumn supplies is on account 
of its free growth and fine pods for a dwarf 
variety. In yield it surpasses Gradus, and 
though, of course, it does not equal some of 
the large Marrows as regards size of pod, t 
these latter are not the best for latest sup¬ 
plies. I have found a round Pea of this 
type more suitable, as the plant is not so 
readily affected by extremes of weather as 
the true Marrow, and the pods are produced 
in greater quantities, though less in size. In 
adverse weather Peas of the Pilot type fill 
readily, and yield a good return in a few 
weeks from the time of sowing the seed. In a 
light soil, deep drills or shallow trenches 
should be made for this crop, and plenty of 
manure in a decayed state given. Then the 
yield in October will well repay for labour 
and space.—W. B. H. 

Refuse of the garden.— The early falling 
of the leaves, consequent on the great 
drought, and the premature failing of many 
plants in the garden, point to the necessity of 
getting together all waste material, not 
merely because of keeping the garden tidy 
for as long a time as possible in the autumn, 
but in order that full advantage may be taken 
of all decaying and dead matter to get it in a 
heap, and thus aid decomposition. It is 
more particularly now that one becomes 
aware of the ravages wrought by caterpillars 
and other grubs. One finds them prevalent 
on ground occupied by Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers. As soon as these are over, the best 
plan is to clear the ground, well dress with 
freshly-slaked lime, turning the soil over, 
incorporating in the refuse-heap plenty of 
lime also, and so get rid of any enemies 
quickly. In some gardens, ground which has 
been occupied with vegetables is left un¬ 
touched long after the crop is over. There 
is nothing gained by permitting the rem¬ 
nants of & crop to remain after it has finished, 
except to provide the happy hunting ground 
for the pests mentioned. There are two 
methods open to the cultivator—either ths 
burning of waste material, or, if this cannot 
be done, gathering it together as suggested. 
—W. F. D. 

Cucumbers for autumn and winter.— 

The bright sunshine hae been euitable for 
Cucumbers where there has been enough at¬ 
mospheric moisture, but heavy crops will 
soon run the plants out, and preparation 
must be made for raising plants for the 
autumn crop. In sowing, seeds may be sown 
singly in small pots, or, when a large house, 
or several houses have to be planted, we sow 
in boxes, and pot off the plants when large 
enough to move in a compost of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, and some sand. 
Cucumbers will do very well in sweet, turfy 
stuff, where there is warmth, thin shade 
and moisture, but it is very important that 
the house should be thoroughly cleaned and 
lime-washed for each orop; it saves labour 
in the long run. We shall start without fire- 
; heat so long as the thermometer does not fall 
below 60 degs. at sunrise. Where fruits age 
urgently wanted, fire-heat must be used. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE HICKORY NUTS. 

Op North American Nuts, the Hickories are 
of the greatest commercial importance. 
These are found nowhere else, and several 
species are native of every section from 
Maine to Florida, and west to Kansas and 
Texas, extending down into Mexico. The 
wood of the Hickory tree is the most valu¬ 
able hardwood known for the purposes of 
the waggon maker and carriage builder, 
and for the making of wooden parts of agri¬ 
cultural implements. For that reason saw¬ 
mill men have been ransacking the country 
for every available Hickory tree, until large 
trees are becoming exceedingly scarce in 
most sections of the country. 

• There are ten species of Hickory, known 
as the Pecan, Shellbark, Shagbark. Mocker- 
nut. Pignut, Bitternut, Water Hickory. 
Nutmeg Hickory, Mexican Hickory, and 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Queries will be answered by 'practical cooks. 

Cooking Indian Corn.— In reply to a cor¬ 
respondent in your issue of August 26th, re 
cooking Indian Corn, the Sugar Corn should 
be dropped into boiling salted water, and left 
at boiling point for just four minutes, then 
drained, and served hot with butter and pep¬ 
per on it. Of course, the husks are removed 
oefore cooking, but the Corn is left in the cob. 
—A. J. Simpson. 

-In Gardening Illustrated of 

August 26th, page 516, I notice “ H. Y.” 
wishes to know how Indian Corn should be 
cooked in a green state. 1 have had it seve¬ 
ral seasons, and find it best to use it very 
young, as even then the cobs take hours to 
cook. I have always had it stewed in milk 
and butter, it being served up in the milk it 
was cooked in. When it is well* boiled, you 
should be able to eat the whole cob, as it can 
be cut up easily into slices like a Banana.— 
S. A. M. 



Cvpripedium Miss Louisa Fouder. From a photograph in Sir T Lawrence's garden at Bur/ord, Dorking. 


little Pignut. The Shellbarks and Shag- 
barks are industriously gleaned in the woods 
by the boys of the farms throughout the Eas¬ 
tern States; and through their industry 
many tons in the aggregate reach the city 
markets. In flavour they are not inferior to 
the best of the imported Nuts, but their shells 
are hard and the kernels comparatively 
small and difficult of extraction. The Pig¬ 
nuts have excessively thick, hard shells, with 
very small kernels, and are rarely gathered, 
although they are sweeter and more agree¬ 
ably flavoured than either the Shellbarks or 
the' Pecans. All that need be said of the 
Bitrternuts is that they are true to their 
name. The other varieties are not impor¬ 
tant, except for the sake of their timber. 

Of all the Hickories, the Pecan is the most 
valuable as a producer of Nuts. It grows 
wild in river bottoms from Iowa and Ken¬ 
tucky south-west into Texas and Mexico. It 
is cultivated extensively in Texas and Louis¬ 
iana, but a large proporton of the Nuts that 
peach northern markets is gathered from 
wild trees. 
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Parsnips.— These hardy winter roots, too 
often almost despised, and far from being re¬ 
garded as a high-class vegetable, are likely to 
be in demand during the coming winter. 
W T hen, through excessive heat and drought, 
all descriptions of Brassicae are being parched 
and checked, both in getting planted out and 
in growth when set out; when, also, because 
of the intensely hot, parched nature of the 
soil, it is very difficult to get breadths of seeds 
of Spinach, Turnips, July-sown Carrots, Cole- 
worts, or white Cabbages to make good 
growth, then, with the almost certain assur¬ 
ance of vegetable scarcity, will come the 
chance for the Parsnip. These roots, because 
raised from an early spring sowing, have, as a 
rule, done well, and so far seem to have es¬ 
caped injury from the leaf-mining maggot. 
It is not at all probable the roots will be 
large or watery, but they should be fleshy, 
ana thus give really good, sweet, nutritious 
food. Those who like vegetables may be glad 
of a store of Parsnips, which are best scraped 
. and boiled whole.—A. D. 


ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM MISS LOUISA FOWLER. 
This pretty and distinct hybrid is a cross be¬ 
tween C. Chamberlainianum and the well- 
known C. insigne. It was exhibited by Mr. 
J. Gurney Fowler, Glebelands, Woodford, 
Essex, at the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 31st, 1899, when it obtained an 
award of merit from the Orchid Committee^ 
The flowers have a closer resemblance to 
those of C. Chamberlainianum than the other 
parent. The dorsal sepal is light green, with 
lines of purple blotches, becoming smaller 
towards the margin, the petals undulate, 
tinged and veined with purple, the lip or 
pouch light rose. Like its parents, the plant 
has a vigorous constitution, and is of easy 
culture, the flowers, too. lasting a very long 
time in good condition. Even when the first - 
opened flower fades, the others will remain 
fresh for a considerable time afterwards. 

Now is a good time to repot or to 
divide the plant. The pots should be of 
moderate dimensions, suitable to the sizes 
of the plants. They should be clean and dry, 
filling them to about one-lialf their depth 
with broken crocks, over which place a thin 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss, bo as to 
prevent the fine particles choking the 
drainage. The most suitable and the most 
durable compost to use is good, fibrous yellow' 
loam, Osmunda-fibre, and living Sphagnum 
Moss in about equal proportions. By cutting 
the Osmunda and Moss up moderately fine, 

I it will mix well with the loam, adding suffi¬ 
cient small crocks and coarse silver-sand to 
render the whole porous. Pot the plant with 
moderate firmness, taking care not to break 
or injure the roots, and leave sufficient 6pace 
below the rim of the pot to make watering 
easy. After the plant has been repotted, 
enough water should be afforded to moisten 
the compost. This should be continued for 
several weeks; then, as the new growths 
strengthen and push out fresh roots, a gra¬ 
dual increase in the water supply is neces¬ 
sary. Strong, well-rooted plants, that do not 
need repotting, may be almost deluged with 
water the whole year round. The plant 
should be grown in a warm, shady corner of 
I the intermediate-house, where the avernge 
winter temperature is about 55 degs., and in 
summer a trifle warmer and more damp than 
that of the ordinary greenhouse. Keep the 
plant well shaded from the sun at all times, 
and the leaves fresh and healthy by sponging 
them occasionally with tepid rain-water. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— The conditions for 
growth are improving with more moisture in 
the soil and the atmosphere. The lawns are 
recovering their colour, and any weeds in 
the turf may be taken out or killed with weed¬ 
killer. Lawn-sand may be used on Daisies or 
small weeds. Grass-seeds may be sown on 
bare places, as they will soon germinate 
now. September is a good month for sowing 
new lawns, but the ground should have been 
prepared in time to give the seeds of 
weeds a chance of germinating before 
the Grass-seeds are sown. With the 
cooler, moister atmosphere, Briers, especially 
dwarf stocks, may be worked easily, as 
during the heat-wave the bark did not move 
freely, and budding had to wait. There will 
be a scarcity of good Pelargonium cuttings, 
as the plants have not made much growth, 
but any cuttings available will root now in 
the open air, and we shall have to lift the 
best of the old plants and strike cuttings in 
the spring. Other soft things, such as 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, etc., will root now in a 
frame, kept close, shaded when necessary, 
and reasonably ventilated, to let out damp. 
Cuttings of Roses will strike during Septem¬ 
ber in a shady border or a prepared bed in 
a cold-frame. Beds of Pentstemons have 
been a special feature. Cuttings may be 
rooted at the end of the month in a cold- 
frame, and treated like Calceolarias. Sow 
in pans or boxes seeds of Centaurea ragu- 
sina and C. gymnocarpa, and stand in frame. 
These will make good edging plants for next 
season. Cuttings of Lavender, Rosemary, 
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and Euonymus will root now in cold-frame. 
Ivies also and various evergreen shrubs will 
root now in frame. 

Fruit garden.— The fruits are ripening a 
little earlier this season) and should be 
gathered when they part easily from the 
stalk when a little pressure is brought to 
bear, .but not before. The cooler weather 
conditions will cause later fruits to swell and 
colour well. I have just had a few fruits of 
the seedless Apple 6ent me, and if they are 
fair samples I should not advise anyone to 
plant it. Although there are no seeds, there 
are the core and a vacant space where the 
seeds should be, and the flavour is very in¬ 
terior. Before the fruit-gathering becomes 
general, the fruit-room should be thoroughly 
cleaned, and walls lime-washed. Nothing 
should l>e permitted in the rooms likely to 
cause decay. Straw is generally objection¬ 
able. Any old trees or bushes not healthy or 
likely to yield a paying crop should be 
marked for removal. It will soon be time to 
arrange for placing grease-bands round the 
stems. Both grease and bands can be ob¬ 
tained at a reasonable price from the sundry- 
shops, and the insects which are now lying 
in tne soil will soon be on the move. Though 
grease bands may capture a good many in¬ 
sects, they will not make a clearance, and 
therefore winter w-ashing will be necessary. 
One has only to gather the fallen Apples to 
see that the maggoty fruits are numerous, 
and a supreme effort should be made to clear 
them off. This is the fruit-grower’s most im¬ 
portant work, and before a clearance can be 
made it should be compulsory. 

Vegetable garden.— There is yet time to 
sow most of the usual autumn crops, and it is 
likely that seeds sown now under more 
favourable conditions will turn out better 
than crops sown earlier, and the earth will 
probably retain its summer warmth longer 
than usual this season. There is time yet to 
plant late Celery on what is termed the bed 
system, which consists of wide, shallow 
trenches, with the plants placed across the 
bed. Earthing up can be done when neces¬ 
sary by tying the plants up with matting, and 
working the soil from the ridges in between 
the rows. Of course, the plants may not 
grow so tall, but they will be sturdier, and 
will keep well. Every vacant south border 
should be filled up now with Lettuces and 
Endives, reserving a plot in a good aspect 
for very early Cabbages planted 10 inches or 
so apart. The main crop of Cabbages may 
succeed spring Onions, and Onions and Shal¬ 
lots ought to be fit to harvest now. Ail Onions 
should be wintered in a cool place, freely 
ventilated, as frost will not injure sound, 
well-ripened bulbs if kept dry. Row some 
of the annual herbs, such as Savory And 
Basil and Chervil. Provide a good stock of 
Mint roots for forcing. Tarragon-roots also 
will be required, to provide green shoots for 
flavouring. Earth up all greens to give sup¬ 
port to the stems. 

Conservatory.- Lilies, including retarded 
bulbs, may be strong features now. 
Climbers, if at ail crowded, should be 
thinned, as more light and less shade are re¬ 
quired now. Where Heliotropes and Ahu- 
tilons have been shortened hack, the new 
growths which break away will flower 
through the autumn and early winter. 
Fuchsias also, which are planted out, and 
have been shortened back, will flower up till 
Christmas. Jasminum gracillimum will 
flower more or less all winter. Tropmolum 
Fireball, trained just under the glass, and 
encouraged to grow, will be effective most 
of the winter in a light position. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, trained on walls, pillars, and 
suspended in baskets, will be bright and last 
some time. A few good specimens of late- 
flowering Heaths will give a pleasant variety. 
Crowea saligna latifolia, a pretty pink- 
flowered plant, will be interesting. Speci¬ 
men Coleuses will give colour, and will last 
till the cold nights come. Bouvardias are 
coming into flower, and there will be plants 
from the stove that may remain through 
September. Ferns and Palms, with other 
fine-foliaged plants, will do for backgrounds. 
Indian Daphnes, red and white, form Frag¬ 
rant l»n*h<»« uh^n planted out. ami they ar^ 


more thrifty than when in pots. The earliest 
Cyclamens will soon be showing flowers. 
Mignonette will add to the fragrance of the 
house, and should be sown in succession. It 
does best in rather firm soil, with a little 
lime and w'ood-ashes added. 

8tOV0.— If any half-specimen plants re¬ 
quire larger pots, no time should be lost now 
in giving them a shift, but the 6hift at this 
season should not be large. Young winter¬ 
flowering plants, such m Begonias, Poin- 
settias, Gardenias, Justiciae, etc., may be 
shifted now into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and 
helped on in a little warmth, pinching the 
leaders to induce a bushy habit. Clear out 
insects, especially that pest, mealy-bug. A 
small brush dipped in methylated spirits is a 
good way of getting rid of them, as every 
insect touched dies. Thrips can be cleared 
out by vaporising, and red-spider by copious 
syringing with clear water, but in all cases 
prevention is better than cure, and it is at 
the same time easier. This is the best season 
for doing any painting which may be neces¬ 
sary, and it pays to keep forcing-houses in 
good repair. 

Propagating — layering. — There are 
plants which are difficult to strike from cut¬ 
tings, which may be increased by layering. 
Luculia gratissima is a case in point. I have 
sometimes found a difficulty in striking cut¬ 
tings, but layering is easy and simple. Co- 

E rosma Baueriana variegata is easily layered, 
ut not alwaj-6 so easy to increase from cut¬ 
tings. Combretum purpureura, an old stove 
plant, with scarlet flowers, I have found diffi¬ 
cult to strike from cuttings, but layers will 
root if the right kind of shoots can be ob¬ 
tained. For difficult subjects, in striking 
cuttings, one cannot do much without bell- 
glasses and a close propagating-house or 
frame, with very careful attention to water¬ 
ing, and keeping the bell-glasses free from 
condensed moisture by wnping the inside of 
the glasses dry every morning. We root a 
good many things in boxes, covered with loose 
squares of glass, which fit closely on the top 
of the boxes. The glass should be reversed 
every morning. 

Cuoumbers for winter.— A good selection 
of Telegraph cannot be Beaten, I think, for 
winter work. If strong plants are set out 
early in September, there will be plenty of 
fruits for cutting in succession all the winter 
if treated reasonably, and not overcropped. 
There should be a comfortable bottom-heat, 
preferably from hot-water pipes laid in 
rubble, with the means of giving water among 
the rubble to keep the bottom roots from 
getting too dry. There are various ways of 
fixing up the bottom of the bed. I like a 
couple of pipes laid in rubble, covered in 
with slates, and on the slates a layer of leaves 
and manure, with the hills of soil, which 
should be sweet and turfy loam,*on the surface 
of the leaf-bed. Frequent light top-dressings 
through the winter will keep the roots near 
the surface. A night temperature of 65 dees, 
will be sufficient if the roots are comfortable, 
though Cucumbers will bear more heat if 
fruits are wanted. 

Orchard-house trees—repotting.— When 
potted trees have attained size, and are in 
large pots, it is hot absolutely necessary to 
repot annually, as the trees may be carried 
on and kept in healthy bearing condition. 
Apply rich top-dressings of good, turfy loam, 
fortified with bone-meal, basic slag, old 
mortar or plaster, and soot, all thoroughly 
blended. Before applying the top-dressing, 
pick out as much of the old soil as can be 
taken out without injuring the roots. If a 
small fragment of root is disturbed, the 
damage is soon made good when the roots 
come into contact with the turfy loam and 
other ingredients. If necessary, the 
drainage should be examined and put right. 
The. top-dressing should be made quite firm 
by ramming with a blunt stick. After repot¬ 
ting or top-dres9ing, stand the pots on a bed 
of coal-asnes to prevent worms entering the 
pots, and do not overwater. 

Crapes In unheated houses.— I never re¬ 
member to have seen Grapes do so well in 
cold-houses as they have done this season. 
This is due, of course, to the bright sun¬ 
shine and the grand Mince the Vines hare 
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made. Fortunately, in our own cold-house 
a little more attention was paid to the thin¬ 
ning, so the berries have had more room to 
grow'. Hamburghs are ripening ten days 
earlier, and Alicante, which last year did not 
finish quite well as regards flavour, though 
the berries coloured fairly well, will this sea¬ 
son have plenty of time to ripen properly. 
This house was not built for a vinery alto¬ 
gether, though Grapes have done fairly well. 
The house was built as a corridor to connect a 
block of span-roofed houses, in which open- 
air Vines were planted, to give a little shade. 

Tomatoes for winter.— Very good Toma¬ 
toes may be obtained in the shape of a second 
crop of Sunrise or some other good setting 
kind. The plants which bear the second 
crop are planted in narrow l>eds along the 
sides of span-roofed houses. When the first 
crop has been gathered from the lower half 
of the plants, new growths spring out at fre¬ 
quent intervals all up the plant. These are 
thinned and trained in to the wires or tied 
to the stems, which are denuded of all 
growths to make room. [Stimulants can be 
given to give size. Though, of course, the 
second crop may not be equal to the first, it 
pays. We have generally found that it is 
Best to have the fruits set not much later than 
October, and the supply will last till Christ¬ 
mas or a little later. Afterwards a new 
start must btf made, and many of the houses 
are wanted for other things, which require 
all the light to be had. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September ISth.—The usual routine work 
takes up a good deal of time, and there is a 

g ood deal of picking and pinching in the 
ovver garden, as we want to keep the beds in 
condition as long as possible. Paul Crampel 
is the best scarlet Zonal Pelargonium for 
bedding or window-boxes. 

September 19th.— The earth is warm, so 
seeds may be sown later than usual, espe¬ 
cially Spinach, Turnips, Lettuces, Onions, 
etc., as, w ith rain in prospect, seeds will soon 
germinate. See to the thinning of Turnips, 
Spinach, etc., and plant Lettuces on south 
borders to stand the winter. We fill all 
vacant spots in sunny positions with salad 
plants—Parsley, Chervil, etc. ; 

September 20th. —Winter-flowering plants, 
such as Salvias, Eupatoriums, etc., have been 
lifted. A little rich top-dressing has "Been 
given to Chrysanthemums. The roots soon 
work into it, and this saves the use of so 
much liquid stimulant, which, if used in 
excess, 6oure the soil. All spare time is 
given up now to painting glass houses. Our 
own staff does the work in their spare time, 
and saves expense. 

September 21st.— More bulbs, such as Dutch, 
Roman, and other Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips are being boxed and potted for suc¬ 
cession. There is a big demand for Daffodils 
for cutting. Freesias nko are charming at 
Christmas. A little late budding of dwarf 
stocks has been done, as there will be no ex¬ 
citement to cause the buds to start now, and 
I believe in dormant buds. 

September 22nd. —I have heard complaints 
of Pansy and Viola seeds not growing. Our 
stock this season was sown in boxes, and I 
think every 6eed grew, and the seedlings are 
now being planted out—a little later than 
usual, as we waited for rain ; but the ground 
is so warm that lost time will 60 on be made 
up. The Grass on the lawns is now growing 
freely again, and the mowing-machines will 
be busy again. 

September 23rd. —Thinned Rambler Roses 
by removing some of the breast-wood to give 
more room to the strong young shoote. 
Thinned the wood of Peaches and . Nec¬ 
tarines when the fruits have been gathered, 
old wood only being taken out, to give room 
for young shoots, and to encourage ripening; 
All fruits are gathered when easily detached ' 
from the stalk. Finished potting Strawber*- 
riee for forcing. These are chiefly late varie¬ 
ties. Placed grease-bands round stems of 
Apple-trees. More grease will be added as 
the surface dric*. 
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TOOPE'S 

HEATING 

APPARATUS 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


FRUIT ROOMS 


SEPTEMBER. 

Eeptember 14.—National Rose Society 8 Autumn Show; 

Br*»ekley Amatmr Gardeners' Associa¬ 
tion 8 Autumn Show; Dahlia Show at 
Shoreditch Town Hail (2 days). 

» 16.— Ilford Horticultural Society's Autumn 

Show; Didsbury and District Autumn 
Show. 

m 20.—National Dahlia Society (2 days). Crystal 
Palace; North of England Horticultural 
Society. 

*« 26.—R II.S. Committees; R H 3. Vegetable 

Prize*. 

OCTOBER. 

October 10. IC US. Committees; Show of British-grown 
Fruit*. 

m W- -North of England Horticultural Society. 

,, 24 —R. if.8. Committees. 

i, 31—Brighton and Sussex Horticultural Society's 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Bourne¬ 
mouth Horticultural Society s Autumn 
Show (2 days). 


Our portable wood huts are 
unrivalled for storing fruit. 
They are thoroughly well- 
built from best materials, 
by experienced workmen. 
Made in sections they can 
easily be erected by purchaser 

Write for Special List with 
- prices and particulars - 

Made in two sizes from 
seasoned red deal,planed and strongly nailed together 

Cash Prices, 30 in. by 19 in. 24 in. by 15 in. Carriage Paid on one 
18/- per dozen 15/- per dozen dozen irayi and over. 

Write for Illustrated List. Post Free. 


Qoulto/tSBSS® 

6 'P^UL l r ° ' 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 27, Fumival Street , London , k.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd 


NORWICH 


By Royal Warrant* 


For 25 Year3 


Why wait until your garden 
is in danger of destruction? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street , Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
UV do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All t vho wish their plants 
In be rightiv named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
vf leaves and points of shoots are useless}. Xot 
more than jour plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ffruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si'.e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. have 

received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and othenvise poor. W§ dan undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND PLOWERB. 

Madonna Lilies in poor condition (E. C.).- 
The Madonna Lilies are probably in shade or in a 
cold or tenacious soil, or, again, much too deeply 
buried In the earth, all of which are against them. 
In moderately light or good loamy, well-drained soils 
and a sunny position they are not much trouble, pro¬ 
vided that arch enemy disease is not present. You 
•say nothing of the.conditions under which they have 
been grown, and particulars on this head are always 
helpful. 

Plants for cold-house (Clay Soil ).—You can pur 
chase at once Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and other 
bulbs, which you can pot up and stand in the open 
air, covering with ashes, and when well rooted you 
can bring into your house to flower during the next 
spring. Many things, such as Azaleas (hardy), 
Prunus, Deutzias, Rhododendrons, and such like, 
eould also be potted up and kept in the open air, 
taking them into your cold-house in the spring, when 
they would bloom. You cannot keep Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums during the winter without heat. It is too 
late to pot up Tomatoes to fruit this year. 

Plants for house (Solitus ).—Such a structure 
should ho suitable for the flowering of bulbous plants, 
such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, etc., as, judging 
by your note, it must be fairly light. In summer it 
might be avullable for such things as Begonias, 
Fuchsias, and other subjects that do not need a great 
deal of light and fresh air. If too much shaded for 
these things, a good collection of hardy Ferns would 
give great pleusure. The bulbe should be obtained 
early in October and potted without delay. Then, if 
possible, they may be stood out-of-doors, well 
watered, and covered with aishee or Cocoa-nut-refuse 
till the pots nre well filled with roots, when they 
can be taken into your house. 

Asparagus plumosus nanus leggy (C. 77. 
Morgan ).—Asparagus plumosus is naturally of a 
climbing habit, and A. plumosius nanus h only a 
••elected form therefrom. These forms of Asparagus 
are increased from seeds, and as the progeny of most 

S lant* when raised in this way shows a greater or 
•as divergence from the parent, your plants may 
have developed the c'imblng habit very strongly. 
Nothing can be done to keep your plants dwarf, but 
if you wish to keep them low you can put three or 
four sticks around the edge of the pot, and twist the 
long, flexible shoots around them. In this way 
bushy specimens can be formed. The coarser-leaved 
A. Sprengeri and the slender A. tenuissimus can be 
kept dwurfer than A. plumosus and its eo-called 
dwarf form nanus, which is really dwarf only in 
name. 

Making a moraine OF. E. G., Devon).-The 
moraine should be made on ground fully exposed to 
the sun and away from trees. The soil should con¬ 
sist of fifteen parte of granite dust to five of very 
finely sifted leaf-mould, peat, and loam mixed. Per¬ 
fect drainage, if not already existing, must be pro¬ 
vided. Whether the moraine should be built with a 
•doping or flat surface is a matter of opinion. From 
the difficulty found in watering successfully a sloping 
surface, 1 should be inclined to recommend a flat 
one, with perhaps a very gentle slope from each side 
towards tne centre for the benefit of such plants— 
e.g.. Gentians bavarica— as need or are grateful for 
more than the average supply of water. The choice 
of plants for a moraine is bewildering, from the 
abundance of materials available. Nothing is said 
as to the size of the proposed bed, but a selection 
from the following list, according to the taste and 
means of the owner, could not be unsatisfactory:— 
/Ethionema coridifolium, Androsace Laggeri, 
Anemone vemalis, Eritrichlum annum (difficult), 
Androsace glncialis, A. imbricate, Ranunculus glacia- 
lis, R. alfiestris, R, anemonoides, R. kernerianua, 
Campanula pulloides, Viola gracilis, Campanula 
Allioni, Dlanthus glaclalis, D. callizonus. Primula 
glutinosa, Morca nypogtea, Mertensia primuloidea, 
Omphalode* Lucilim. Geum reptans. Houstonia 
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ccerulea, Saxlfraga oppositifolia, Trifolium alpinum. 
Campanula alplna, C. cenisia, Viola cenisia, Wahlen 
bergia saxlcola, Lithospermum prostratum, Daphnt 
striata, D. Cneorum, Draba aizoides, Douglasia vita- 
liana, Draba pyrenaica, Asperula suberosa, Anemone 
narciasifolia, Antirrhinum sempervlrens, Papaver 
alpinum.— A. C. Bartholomew, Park House, Reading. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Jasminum nudiflorum (Elaeagnut).— 
This Jasmine flowers on the young wood, and, if 
pruned hard, a good many of the blossoms would be 
cut away, unless the cutting-in was done immediatelj 
after flowering. The best time to prune is early in 
spring. By doing this, and allowing the plant to have 
its own way, long flowering sprays will be obtained. 
In mild seasons it often flowers in December, but the 
usual time is from the beginning to the end of 
January. It should always have a warm sunny 
aspect, against a wall if possible. 

FRUIT. 

Apples for wall (Clydeside ).-You do not say 
whether you want dessert or cooking varieties. If 
dessert, then try Beauty of Bath, Allington Pippin, 
and King of the Pippins. If cooking varieties, then 
we should advise Lord Grosvenor, Warner’* King, 
and Newtown Wonder. 

Grapes cracking (Rev. G. Cravoshay ).—The cause 
is in all probability a wet border. Some kinds, such 
as Madresfleld Court, are more liable to crack than 
others, and require careful management when ripen¬ 
ing. In all cases where the Grapes are ripening the 
ventilation should be ample night and day, and those 
Grapes that are liable to crack should have the 
roots confined to Inside borders. If you will kindly 
tell us the variety of Grape you send us (it is 1m- 
ossible to name, from one berry only), we may then 
e better able to help you. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fungus on Celery leaves (.4. T. Well*).-Your 
Celery leaves have been attacked by a fungus—the 
Celery-leaf-spot (Septoria petroselini var. apii). Pick 
off and burn all the affected leaves, and spray the 
others with Bordeaux mixture or an nmmoniacal 
solution of carbonate of Copper. Dissolve 1 oz. of 
carbonate of copper and 5 oz*. of ammonia in a 
quart of hot water, then add IB gallons of water. 
If next year you find any traces of the fungus 
spray twice lightly with Bordeaux mixture. In our 
Issue of October 15, 1910, page C16 (a copy of which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for lid.), you 
will find an article dealing with the leaf diseases 
of Celery. __ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Lily, Croydon .—No special treatment is necessary. 
After flowering, the trunk will throw out side shoots, 
and it Is not unusual to see Yuccas many times 
branched. These side branches will flower when 

strong enough.- Clydeside.— Yes, you could remove 

the surface roots as you wish. The best time to do 

this being the autumn months.- Rosemary.— 

Certainly, such trees as you speak of will do well in 

the open air. Plant them early in the autumn.- 

F. C. B .—The only reason we can assign for the bad 
colour of the leaves is that the soil is very dry and 
poor. Try what a good mulch of rotten manure and 
frequent soaking* of water will do for the plant. 
The leaves have been attacked by red-spider, due no 
doubt to the dry root-run we suggest. 2, Your best 
plan will he to get a good man to show you how to 
prune the various fruit-tree*. It is very difficult to 
advise without seeing the trees. 3, Seeing that your 
Apple-trees are healthy, then you may, with every 
chance of success, cut them down and regraft them 
next March. You will find an article and illustration 
In our issue of March 5th, J910, page 153. A copy 

can be had of the publisher, poet free, for lid.- 

.Venry.—Wc take it you mean the Poison Ivy (Rhus 
Toxicodendron), which is a very dangerous plant, tor 
whereas some people may handle it with impunity, 
on the other hand, many are badly affected by It, 

even to the extent of blood-poisoning setting in.- 

Jf. Hearn .—Write to the Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, who will be pleased to send 

you a form to fill up.- Bowling Green.—Each turf 

is 3 feet by 1 foot by li inches, so you can easily 
tell how many turves you will require. The turves, 
as a rule, cost, near London, about ten shillings per 
hundred delivered. As regards the labour, this de¬ 
pends on the wages in your district. You will also 
have to take into account the draining (if neces¬ 
sary).- By George.—We cannot undertake to name 

plants from a single leaf and a small shoot, such as 

you send.- Anxious .—Your Crimson Rambler Rose 

has been badly attacked by mildew. Dissolve 1 oz. 
of sulphide of potassium In 6 quarts of soft water, 
and syringe the plants freely on two successive even¬ 
ings. Next spring, on the first symptoms of the 

disease, treat as above advised.- N. 0. Hutchinson. 

—If you could arrange for some water to flow 
through the pond, then you might try In it some of 
the smaller Water Lilies now to be had, and which 
ought to succeed In your district. A 6mall pipe 
would do to convey the water into the pond, making 
provision for an outlet so as to keep the water in 

the pond moving.- Bassett .—The only conclusion 

we cau come to re the Beech is that, as you sus¬ 
pected, the roots were too dry. We fear you de¬ 
ferred watering too late. There are also traces of 
aphides on the dried leaves you send. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plant*.— K. Connel.— 1, Static® ati- 
folia; 2. Thalletrum aquilegifolium atro-purpureum. 
The Helianthus is, no doubt, H. multiflorus Soleil 

d’Or.- H. J. 77.—1, Campanula glomerata; 2, 

Heluinthemum vulgare; 8, Dactylis glomerata varie- 

gata; 4, Olearia Haastl. - W. Y.— 1, Hibiscus Syria- 

cn.s, var. totus albus; 2, Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pi.; 
3, Mnnthretin eroeosmiflcflnra- IF, P — 1 , A«p!eniwn 


bulbiferum; 2, FRtonia argyoneura; 3, Davallia 

Moo re ana.- C. C.—l, Alousoa inciaMolla; 2, 8edum 

spectabile; 8. Aster Amellus.-G. Jones.— 1, 

Helenium autumnale; '2, Uieracfum aurantiacura ; 3, 
Golden Rod (Solldago Vlrgaurea); 4, Alys*um mar>- 

timum.- W. T.—l, The Balaam. (Imp.itiens bal- 

samina); 2, Evidently a Linaria, should like to see 

better specimen.-77. Upton.—1, Erigeron philadeM 

phicus; 2, Elceagnus longipes.- A. B. M.— Oxalis 

rosea, syn. 0. floribunda.- Rev. R. Stoivell.— Rose 

had fallen to pieces.- Mervyn.— Ophiopogon Jaburan 

variegatum.-Mrs Booth.— Statice sinuata alba.’ 

Names of fruits.—J- Gray.— Apples: 1, Haw- 
thornden; 2, Lady Sudeley; 3, Keswick Codlhn- 4, 

King of the Pippins.-JF. Long.— Apples: 1, Lord 

Suffleld; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3. Worcester Pearmain ; 

4, Oslin, a favourite Scotch Apple.- X. Z.—Plums: 

1, Victoria; 2, Pond’s Seedling.-77. J. S.— Apples: 

1, Duchess of Oldenburgh; 2, Irish Peach; 3, Cellini; 

4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.- F. L.— Apples: 1, Colonel 

Vaughan; 2, Hawthornden; 8, Lady Sudeley; 4. 

Beauty of Bath.- E. M .~Apple Beauty of Kent. 

- F. C. P .—Apple Cox’s Pomona. Thanks for hand¬ 
some specimen.*.-Van der Hum.— Not recognise*!, 

probably a local Apple. When sending fruit for 
name, please read our rules. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.— List of 
Bulbs, Autumn, 1911 ; List of Gold Medal Daffodil 
1911. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58, Daw*on- 
street, Dublin .—List of Bulb*. 

Chas. Buck, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent - 
List of Carnation*. 


Book received.— '* The Gardens of England in the 
Northern Counties.” Edited by Chaa.* Horae. The 

Studio, Ltd., London, Paris, and New York.- 

“ Manures for Farm and Garden Crops,” by W. 
Dyke. Edited by T. W. Sanders. Price Is. net ; 
Is. Gd. bound in cloth. Farm and Garden. 148 9, 
Aldersgate-street. E.C 


Climber* for Teneriife.— Will " H. K. S.” 

kindly send his name and address? 


Hove* Cel*ii.— Is this extinct? It was once com¬ 
monly to be found in the shrubby collections in cool 
greenhouses. I have tried several nurserymen of 
repute (but without success) to obtain a plant.— 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

Wo like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and In the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colour/ess photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless . 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may bo Included 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
AUGUST. 

Thb following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition for 
August:— 

First Prize:— Mrs. Branston-Verman. Newberry 
Manor, Mallow, Cork, for “ Water Scene.” 

Copies of “The English Flower Garden” have 
been sent to each of the following:— 

Mr. \V. N. Lewis, The Orchard, Lissane, near 
Cardiff, for “ Heibaceous Border.” 

MR. G. W. Wynn, Rosemary, Hampton-in-Arden, 
Warwick, for “ Climbers on Verandah/’ 

BEES’ QUARANTESTED BULBS. 

The bulbs which are “tested” and " guaranteed ” are not 
sent on approval for a few days only, they 

ABE SENT ON APPROVAL UNTIL YOU 
APPROVE OP THEM. 

and that is, of course, when you see them in flower. That 
is the difference—a difference with a great distinction— 
between Bees’ " guarantested " business methods and the 
ordinary system. 

Bees don't consider a transaction complete until the 
customer fa completely satiffled. After all, it is the only 
commonsense way. It would take an expert “ all his time ” 
to say wnether a certain parcel of dry bulbs are likely to 
give good results, and that is what you are expected to do 
under the ordinary system ; but it is a simple matter for you 
to decide when they are in flower whether they are worth 
the money yon paid for them or not. If you are not satis- 
fled. Bees guarantee the return of your money. 

To help you keep track of the source of supply, Bees send 
gratis with each kind of bulb a permanent wooden label 
with the name indelibly printed thereon. Write your name 
and address on a post-card NOW, and post it before you 
sleep to-night. Bees will send you their Catalogue by return 

BEES LTD., 175b, LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

A note from Heathland.— Do you grow 
Llex Galli? The whole of the cliffs here 
are covered with it and Erica cinerea and 
common Heather in flower—a beautiful com¬ 
bination of gold and purple.—B., Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Nymphaea Cladstonlana.— I cannot under 
stand why an award of merit should sud¬ 
denly be given to Nymphaea Gladstoniana, 
nor why the Garden should have it in a list 
of new plants. I have had it for three years, 
and it was given to me from Frensham, 
where it certainly had been for some time. 
My gardener and I both think we have had 
blooms this year more than 8 inches across. 
It is still blooming well, but the flowers 
are not now as big as they have been.— 
H. R. Yorke. 

Portulacas. — I have been wondering 
whether Portulacas are everywhere unusu¬ 
ally fine this year. I put some in my rock 
garden in April, covering them carefully at 
night to prevent the ravages of slugs, and 
now, when there is not much else that is 
showy, these masses of bright colouring are 
singularly beautiful. They are both double 
and single. Some of the plants are 2 feet 
across. The colours are from deep red to 
pale pink, and others from dark orange to 
pale yellow.— M. Baker. 

Alpine plants in Tyrol.— Looking through 
one of my old garden books, I find the 
following, dated August 1st, 1899:—“Went 
for a holiday to Austrian Tyrol. Sunday, 
August 13th/is an ever-memorable day. On 
the way to Ferleiten, by the Pfaudel-Scharte 
route, we saw many alpine flowers, notably 
some thousands of Gentiana verna in bloom 
under a (brilliant sun and a sky that was 
only rivalled in colour by the deep blue of 
the Gentians carpeting the valley and the 
mountain slope. All along our route there 
were countless lessons in rock gardening, 
and I came to the conclusion that this should 
never be attempted except amongst natural 
surroundings in a garden that seejned to in¬ 
vite the skilful placing of rocks or in the 
more happy case of actual rocks cropping 
out of the soil.”—8. 8. 

The Himalayan Honeysuckle (Leyceeteria 
formosa).—This is a very ornamental shrub, 
and quite distinct from anything else that we 
have in our gardens. It is of free growth, 
pushing up several shoots from the base or 
near thereto, and reaching a height of 4 feet 
to 6 feet or thereabouts. The bark of the 
young shoots is of a distinctly green tint, 
which in winter, when they are devoid of 
foliage, forme a very notable feature. The 
flowers, which are borne in drooping racemes, 
are somewhat funnel-shaped, and more or 
less of a purplish tint. The large, leaf-like 
bracts are of a purple hue, varying a good 
deal in depth of colouring according to the 
situation and weather experienced!. Some 
examples that recently came under my notice 
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had unusually brightly-coloured bracts, the 
result, no doubt, of the present summer 
heat. While exposed to the sun, they were 
so situated that they did not suffer from 
want of water, whereas in many places this 
Leycesteria hae felt the effects of the 
drought very much.—X. 

Gesnera Orange King.- This Gesnera, 
which was given an award of merit last year 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, was 
noted at the meeting held on August 29th. 
The leaves are of the crimson velvety cha¬ 
racter common to several of the Gesneras, 
and the flowers, which are borne in a ter¬ 
minal pyramidal-shaped raceme, are of a bril¬ 
liant reddish-orange colour. As these Ges¬ 
neras form such a bright and pleasing feature 
at this period of the year, it is somewhat sur¬ 
prising that they arc not more grown, for 
their cultural requirement* are not at all 
exacting. They may be so managed as to 
flower throughout the greater part of the 
winter—I noted, in fact, during the month of 
January of the present year a variety some¬ 
what in the way of that above-mentioned, 
and bearing the name of Aurora, in bloom. 
If someone were to take these Gesneras and 
their allies in hand, and show them in good 
condition, I venture to think that they would 
soon be grown more than they are now. Col¬ 
lections of them are kept by very few of our 
own nurserymen, the explanation being that 
there is so little demand for them. These 
Gesneras can be readily increased from the 
small creeping tubercules, while they can be 
raised in quantity from seed, and plants ob¬ 
tained in this way show a greater or less 
amount of variability.—X. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora. —This species of 
Fuchsia was introduced from Peru in 1840, 
and, though a very striking plant, it is rarely 
met with outside some old-fashioned garden. 
It forms a large shrub—indeed, if so situated 
that it can grow freely, it is almost a tree in 
stature. The somewhat slender blossoms are 
each about 4 inches in length, and borne in 
large pendulous clusters, so that a specimen 
when in bloom is remarkably attractive. It 
is more fitted for planting out in a large con¬ 
servatory than for growing in pots. There 
is a very distinct and pleasing variety, alba, 
quite an old kind, but very rarely seen. *In 
this the tube of the flower is almost white, 
while the reflexed sepals are pink and the 
corolla* bright red. Beside these distinct 
features, the foliage is of a somewhat paler 
green, and the habit of the plant rather less 
vigorous than the type. While this species 
is well worth growing for its own intrinsic 
merit, it has also of recent years been em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist in the production of 
new varieties. In conjunction with the 
bright-coloured F. triphylla, it has yielded 
som^ very desirable forms, and a number of 
distinct hybrids sent here from the continent 
a few years ago show not only the influence 
of Fuchsia corymbiflora, but of F. fulgens 
and F. triphylla as well. The beauty of 


some of these hybrids would seem to indicate 
that we have not yet made the full use that 
we might do of 6ome of the original species of 
Fuchsia. 

Two beautiful perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations. —At the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on September 12th two beau¬ 
tiful Carnations were exhibited by Messrs. 
Allwootl Bros., the Carnation specialists, of 
Wivelsfield Green, Haywards Heath. Both 
were placed before the Floral Committee, 
and to one of them an award of merit was 
given. This is White Wonder, a charming 
pure-white flower. It is 6aid to be a seedling 
from white Perfection, and superior to it in 
all points. As to its floriferousness, ono 
cannot from a vase of cut flowers say much, 
but the blossoms are as well nigh perfec¬ 
tion as they can be, being just sufficiently 
■ fringed to take off all appearance of form¬ 
ality, while they are of a delightful shape. 
They are also deliciously fragrant, and borne 
on long, sturdy stems, such an important 
item in present day Carnations. The second 
variety, Gloriosa, which did not, however, 
j get the coveted prize, on the ground, I sup- 
' pose, that there are many other varieties of 
somewhat the same colour, is of a delightful 
shade of pink with a rather deeper centre. 
As shown, one cannot imagine a variety 
superior to this. An important item is the 
fact that even during the winter the stems 
are as long and firm as at other seasons.— 
C. P. 

Origanum Sipyleum (syn. O. hybridum). 
—According to the highest authorities, the 
true name of the plant sold as Origanum 
hybridum is O. sipyleum, but it differs 
slightly from the description given of the 
latter, which is said to be procumbent, while 
the one sold as hybridum is more erect, but 
with drooping heads and nodding flowers. 
At any rate, it is not the same as O. Tourne- 
forti, the only other really hardy Marjoram 
of its class with which I am acquainted, and 
which is taller and laxer in its growth and 
inflorescence. My plant grows 9 inches 
high. In a season like this it is, as might 
be expected, rather dwarfer than that. It is 
a pretty little rock plant, which this dry 
summer appears to have just suited. I have 
now grown it for several years, and I think 
it has never been so pleasing, with its 
glaucous leaves and its Hop-like little heads 
of small pink flowers. So far as my experi¬ 
ence of several years goes, O. hybridum is 
hardy in a sheltered place. With me it is 
growing in full sun on a low terrace of one 
of my rockeries, and in light, dry, well- 
drained soil. Earlier experience with O. 
Dictamnus (the Dittany of Crete) makes one 
suspicious of the hardiness of its allies, 
but with reasonable care and in a garden 
not too exposed, I think O. hybridum ought 
to stand our not-too-severe winters in most 
places. O. sipyleum is said to have been 
introduced as far back as 1699.— S. Arnott. 

Arl8tolochla elegans. —Nearly all the 
tender species of Aristolochia require a large 
structure for their development, but this is 
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well adapted for draping the rafters of a 
comparatively small house, under which con¬ 
ditions it is just now flowering freely. If 
grown in pots, and the flexible branches are 
trained around a few 6ticks, it forms, when 
in bloom, a very attractive specimen. The 
flowers, as in many other members of the 
genus, consist of a bent tube, which sud¬ 
denly expands into a shallow cup-like mouth. 
This is on the outside whitish, veined with 
purple, and in the interior a sort of purplish- 
brown, with light-coloured nettings, except 
in the centre, where it is of a darker and 
more velvety hue. These flowers are each 
about 4 inches in diameter across the ex¬ 
panded mouth. One desirable quality is that 
a succession of blossoms is kept up for a 
considerable time, while -another agreeable 
feature is that they have not the unpleasant 
smell common to many of the Aristolochiae. 
This species is very readily propagated by 
cuttings of the young growing shoots in the 
spring, and plants so obtained will, under 
favourable conditions, flower in the autumn. 
The temperature of an intermediate-house 
suits this Aristolochia best. It is a native 
of Brazil, and has been grown in this country 
for about a quarter of a century.—X. 

Hardy Fuchsias.— The.^e formed, along 
with Clematises and different Oeanothuses, 

I lie most prominent feature of a pleasing 
group of flowering subjects contributed by 
Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond, at the 
Horticultural Hall on September 12th. Mr. 
Russell has for many years made a sj>ecialty 
of these charming plants, and hie col¬ 
lection of hardy kinds is now a large and 
varied one. Those shown were for the most 
part small, sturdy bushes, freely laden with 
their bright-coloured blossoms. Prominent 
among them were: Mme. Cornellison, a 
variety sent out about fifty years ago, which 
has proved to be the hardiest of all those 
with white corollas, while it is still the 
most, popular of this colour for summer 
bedding ; globosa, with small, dark-coloured 
flowers, globular in a bud state; Enfant 
Prodigue, a semi-double dark - coloured 
flower, a cross between one of the garden 
varieties and an original species, raised 
manjr years ago by M. Lemoine, of Nancy ; 
Elysee, another from the same source, but 
with a great profusion of single dark- 
coloured blossoms, and a decidedly erect 
habit of growth ; tricolor, something in the 
way of a small-growing form of that old 
variety Rose of Castile; Brightoniensis, 
which forms quite a globular specimen about 
a foot high, and is absolutely a mass of 
flowers, showing a tendency towards the old 
crinoline shape; Thompsoni, a good deal 
like a small form of Fuchsia gracilis ; coral- 
lina or exoniensis, a well-known hardy kind ; 
the variegated - leaved form of Fuchsia 
gracilis; virgata, like a strong-growing form 
of this just-named species; and pumila, a 
dense, twiggy, rather upright little shrub, 
with a great profusion of tiny leaves and 
equally miniature blossoms. One of the 
finest of hardy Fuchsias—namely, F. R:c- 
cartoni—I did not notice represented in the 
collection. It is questionable if the merits 
of these hardy varieties are in a general way 
sufficiently recognised, for they give but 
little trouble, and are charming when in 
bloom, while, what ia more, their flowering 
period is a lengthened one.—X. 

Amaryllis Belladonna—Its forms and 
hybrids. —An exceedingly interesting ex¬ 
hibit at the Horticultural Hall on Septen. 
her 12th was a contribution of different 
forms of Amaryllis Belladonna from Gun- 
nersbury and also from other exhibitors. 
No less than three awards of merit were 
given—firstly, to the Kew variety; secondly, 
to a white form thereof; and thirdly, to 
Brunsdonna Sanderre alba. This was de¬ 
scribed as the result of a cros9 between 
Amaryllis Belladonna and Brunsvigia 
Josephime. Reside the pure white variety 
other individuals from the same cross were 
shown, and all showed a far more pro¬ 
nounced leaning towards the Belladonna 
Lily than to the other parent. The white 
form to which the award w-as given is a 
charming plant, and one that undoubtedly 
has a great future before'it. The bulb, so 
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Kew variety, is a very striking plant, and 
various suggestions have been put forward 
as to its origin. The generally-accepted idea 
is that it is the result of a cross between 
the Belladonna Lily and the above-men¬ 
tioned Brunsvigia, and certainly its general 
appearance suggests this as a very probable 
origin. The large, rounded umbel of 
blossoms, borne on a tall, sturdy scape, re¬ 
minds one of the Brunsvigia, whereas in 
Amaryllis Belladonna the flowers always 
lean to one side. This latter character was 
also noticeable in Messrs, Sander’s hybr.ds. 
The white kind sent up by Mr. A. Worslev, 
from Isleworth, as Amaryllis Kewensis alba, 
was, except in colour, a counterpart of the 
Kew variety. It has a strain or yellow at 
the base of' the throat, and, looking fully at 
a flower, one could not help being reminded 
of Clivia miniata. Probably Mr. Worsley 
will state the origin of this charming and 
remarkable plant. Beside these hybrids, or 
supposed hybrids, several well-marked forms 
of unquestionably Amaryllis Belladonna 
were brought up by Mr. Hudson from 
Gunnersbury. Prominent among them 
were A. Belladonna maxima, to wdiich on 
award of merit was given in 1901. The 
flowers of this are rounder than in most 
forms and of an almost self pink. Another 
fine kind is A. Belladonna rosea superba, 
raised by the late Sir Charles Strickland.— 
K. R. W. . 

Dry weather flowers.— In a summer like I 
that of 1911, given a rather light soil and no 
great facility for artificial watering, flowers 
that hold their own are very welcome. Quite 
in the front rank have been the many- 
coloured forms of Nicotiana hybrids, both 
aflinis and Sanderm. They have grown freely 
and flowered most profusely, and beds de¬ 
voted to them have been very attractive. It 
ie a good plan to mix the two forms in the 
beds, affinis alone having a rather dull ap¬ 
pearance during the day, although it com¬ 
pensates for this in the evening, alike in pro¬ 
fusion of flower and in perfume. Amateurs 
who are unable to raise plants under glass 
should buy a pan of seedlings, which may be 
transferred to single pots, and grown along 
into sturdy little plants ; under such condi¬ 
tions they come away after planting without 
any check. Beds of seedling Antirrhinums in 
many different shades of colour have also 
been wonderfully good. If no opportunity 
offers for sowing in February and growing 
along quickly, seed may be sown in August, 
and the plants kept in a cold-frame until 
the spring. Packets of seed are obtainable in 
separate colours, and there is a very fine 
variety, although the description of colour is 
sometimes rather peculiar, and leads to un¬ 
expected results in the attempt to blend when 
they are planted in mass. A very pretty 
effect on a sloping border was the result of 
filling in dwarf Nasturtiums Beauty of Mal¬ 
vern and Vesuvius round clumps of Sisyrin- 
ehium striatum. No amount of hot, dry 
weather affected this border. The Sisyrin- 
chium especially threw up its spikes in great 
profusion. This useful old plant is a bien¬ 
nial, and may be raised from seed or propa¬ 
gated from offsets, which are very freely pro¬ 
duced. Gorgeous displays of colour have 
been provided by the annual and hardy forms 
of Gaillardias. another species very little 
affected by drought. A welcome feature in 
the newer varieties is a stiffer flow-er-stem, 
rendering the blooms much less likely to be 
dashed down by wind and rendered useless 
for further display, either outside or for 
vases. In the same matter of stiff, wiry 
flower-stems, it is wonderful how some of the 
bloomy of the newer Sunflowers, 5 inches and 
6 inches in diameter, are borne aloft and 
sustained. These also, both annual and 
perennial, have been little affected by the 
drought. A casual observation of the flower 
and foliage of Petunias would hardly lead to 
the inference that they would come success¬ 
fully through a season like the present; but 
they have done so, and given a fine and pro¬ 
longed display. This applies to both strong- 
growing and dwarf forms.—E. B. S. 

N0t68 Of the Week. — The Editor will be 
grateful to readers v’ho will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty cr interest 
of the day. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Ornamental receptacles. —It is a custom 
with window gardeners to put their pot 
lants into receptacles of some kind, which 
y reason of their more or less ornamental 
character heighten their attractiveness. 
There is, however, a danger connected with 
this practice that many fail to realise. 
Ordinary flower-pots are porous, and allow of 
the passage of a certain amount of air to 
the roots. Experienced gardeners have 
always held the view that this is absolutely 
necessary, and have, therefore, given up tbo 
lazed pots as not fulfilling tqp necessary 
ealth conditions. These ornamental re¬ 
ceptacles are highly glazed, and, presum¬ 
ably, impervious to* the passage of air. 
Growing the plants in them would be more 
difficult, but the difficulty is accentuated 
when the ordinary flower-pot ie placed in 
them, as in this way the roots are doubly 
screened from the beneficial action of the 
atmosphere. In the open ground there must 
be a certain amount of porosity, and if by 
any chance this was destroyed for even a 
short period crops would perish. I mention 
ibis fact, as it will enable window gardeners to 
perceive that in using these ornamental 
flower-pots they are to a certain extent court¬ 
ing danger. Then, again, it is easily under¬ 
stood that the roots in this double casing re¬ 
tain moisture to a much greater extent than 
is the case when the plants stand in the 
ordinary way. The dry air does not act 
directly on the flower pot in -which the plant 
has been grown—in fact, seeing that the 
outer receptacle is of such a non-porous 
nature, it is practically untouched by out¬ 
side influences. Then, again, there is no 
drainage to these cesthetic flower-pots. The 
water that drains away from the ordinary 
pot cannot escape, a fact of which many 
window-gardeners appear to be blissfully 
ignorant. The consequence is that some of 
tne most active roots are frequently partly 
submerged in water. In the course of time 
these roots decay, and the owner wonders 
why it is that the flowers fade prematurely 
and that the foliage turns yellow. 
Draccenas, Ficus, Grevilleas, Aspidistras 
certainly have their decorative value en¬ 
hanced when placed in a finely-glazed, 
ornamental receptacle, and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the common flower pot has by no 
means an attractive appearance. It is, how¬ 
ever, easy enough to keep the plant in 
health. It is simply a matter of some extra 
attention and judgment in watering. The 
soil being doubly protected against the dry 
air does not, of course, dry out so quickly, 
therefore the window-gardener must be 
cautious os regards the amount of moisture 
given. Several times a week the plants 
should be lifted out so that the condition 
of the soil can be better examined. If there 
is any moisture in the receptacle, empty 
it, and- wipe both it and the flower-pot. 
Having done this let the pots stand as long 
as possible before replacing them, which will 
give the roots a better chance of being pro¬ 
perly aerated. Of course, all this means 
time and labour, but windoW-gardeners can¬ 
not expect their plants to thrive without a 
certain amount ot care. 

Autumn-sown annu t als. —I never re¬ 
member to have met with a window- 
gardener who realised the value of the hardy 
annuals for early 6pring display. Some of 
them are very suitable and so inexpensive 
and easily grown. Nemophila in colours, 
Collinsia * bicolor, Clarkia pulchella, pink 
and white, the latter very chaste, and 
Eseholtzia are among the best. A pretty 
arrangement would consist of a background 
of Clarkia, and Nemophila ih front to hang 
down and cover the boxes. I always advise 
window-gardeners to have two sets of boxes, 
one lot for spring, the other for summer and 
early-autumn bloom. These hardy annuals 
should be sown from the middle of Septem¬ 
ber up to the first week in October, but in 
no ease earlier than the first-mentioned 
date, or the growth will be too rank and so 
soft that- it will damp off in winter. Fill 
the boxes with nice, free soil, drain them 
well, and stand them where they get sun 
and air. IT there is a cold-frame empty, 
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stand them in it, taking the light off on fine 
days. A few degrees of frost will not harm 
them even when the lights are off, as this 
exposure will keep them hard. Failing a 
frame, stand them against a wall or fence, 
and cover in severe weather. Early in 
April they should be placed where they are 
to make a display. By the middle of June 
they will be over, and the other set of boxes 
with tender things can take their place. 


j a Hybrid Tea, and as such the reader will 
' appreciate its value for flowering more or lees 
continuously during the summer months. It 
is during the late summer and early autumn, 
however, that this beautiful Rose seems to 
possess a charm that adds very much to its , 
value at this period. The handsome clusters 
of blossoms are then very attractive, and the 
| bright scarlet-crimson colouring* of the | 
I flowers is enhanced by the beautiful dark 


ROSES. 

LONG PERIOD OF BLOOM IN A 
SMALL PLACE. 

The picture show^s an attempt, not alto¬ 
gether unsuccessful, to secure a success on 
of bloom in a small space. The central 
feature is an Apple-tree, nearly dead, whcli 
I used for a climbing Rose. The base is 
planted with Cistus laurifolius and Cistus 
cyprianus, giving good bloom through 
most of June. Immediately above these 
is a Blush Rambler, which extends its 
blooming time well into July in the half 
shade, and the whole is crowned by a fine 
specimen of the Climbing Aimee Vibert. 
which has entirely dominated the Apple- 
tree, and which continues to bloom until 
the early frosts come. Scaling the Bam¬ 
boo-fence are a couple of Clematis, which 
will in time, no doubt, propose to the 
climbing Roses, and. I hope, be accepted, 
when a happy marriage will result, and 
new joys be added to the scene. 

Sydney Spalding. 


PLANTING ROSES. 

Order early, and plant as soon as it can 
be done. By ordering early, one gets 
the best plants, and even if the ground is 
not quite ready, the plants may be laid 
in until it is. Very much depends 
upon planting when the soil is in a suit 
able condition. Choose plants upon the 
Brier stock in some form. They cost a 
trifle more at first than those upon the 
Manetti, and probably will not. be so 
large, but they will certainly be 
longer-lived, more perpetual in flower¬ 
ing, and, as a rule, the dark-coloured 
varieties will be of deeper and clearer 
shades than if upon the Manetti. Always 
plant firmly. I feel sure this is not borne 
in mind sufficiently. At the same time, 
do not tread the soil around the roots in 
such a vigorous manner as to bruise or 
break them. The average planter doe? 
not pay enough attention to keeping the 
roots spread out. Far too often they are 
more or less cramped into a bunch. It 
is also wrong to place too much soil on 
top of the roots before making them firm. 
In planting, too, there is often not 
enough attention paid to the average 
habit and strength of growth character^ 
ing each variety. Do not be too anxious 
for extra strong plants of any kind when 
making new plantations. These are not 
so good as might appear. What we really 
want is goon, vigorous growth, upon 
roots that are established, and a fair¬ 
sized plant now will secure this later 
much better than if we planted an over¬ 
fed specimen. Dw arfs should be planted 
so that the base of the nlant is 2 inches 
to 3 inches below the surface. Standards 
are better when not planted so deeply as 
is generally practised, but they must be 
staked or otherwise secured against wind- 
waving from the first. P. U. 


Rose Aimee Vibevt and another in Mr. Spalding s garden at Farningham, Kent. 


Treated in this way these hardy annuals 
make a charming display for a couple of 
months. ” Byfleet. 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz and white Ever¬ 
lasting Peas as cut flowers.— Few' Roses 
have given me greater satisfaction than Gruss 
an Teplitz. Although this variety is cata¬ 
logued as a climbing Rose, it is really only 
semi-climbing. I value it because the plant 
produces beautiful clusters of bloom, and be¬ 
cause of its delicious scent. It is classified as 


foliage. I use this Rose for cutting pretty 
freely when it is in good form, and quite re¬ 
cently I used the blossoms in conjunction 
with sprays of the white Everlasting Pea 
(Lathyrus’latifolius albus). Vases, etc., were 
each filled with either subject. No flowers 
last very long in the hot weather, 60 that 
when it became necessary to renew the white 
Everlasting Peas, I used blossoms of the 
newer variety, White Pearl, the individual 
flower.s of which are larger and pure white, 
and the flower-stem longer. —W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses In a warm greenhouse. —1 should 
t»c much obliged if you would tell me how to 
treat Roses for a warm greenhouse. 1 have 
several Ramblers, which have been standing out¬ 
side during the summer. Ought I to repot them 
now, and what soil would suit them? Should 
they be pruned now aud brought into the green¬ 
house at ouce or left out till about the end of 
November? Last year 1 gave them a top-dress¬ 
ing of manure, and they suffered very badly 
from mildew. Would this be due to too rich 
feeding do you think?— D. H., Malvern. 

[We are frequently having notes that 
would answer your queries more fully 
than can be done in a special reply, and 
shall soon be publishing notes about the 
housing of Roses that have stood in the open 
I during summer. We would not bouse the 
Ramblers yet—certainly not while such open 
i and ripening weather prevails. Atmospheric 
changes are more generally the causes of 
1 mildew than the use of manures, but 
| any check encourages this disease. If 
the pots are of good 6ize, we would not 
j shift into others. The summer growth on 
Ramblers should not be pruned, for it is 
j here that we get the largest number of 
flowers and the oest.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— Those who make a spe¬ 
cialty of choice Narcissi will be busy plant¬ 
ing, but I suppose only the wealthy enthu¬ 
siast plants the very expensive varieties, and 
the beds cannot be cleared just yet for the 
commoner cheap kinds, such as Emperor, 
Sir Watkin, and double Van Sion. The last 
makes a grand show, but is not 60 popular as 
the single varieties. It is marvellous how the 
Narcissus family has increased of late years. 
Surplus bulbs of good varieties may be 
planted in the lawns where mowing can be 
delayed in the spring, and where the shrub¬ 
beries are extensive they can be effectively 
used in open places. The tics of the early- 
budded Roses should be loosened, if not re¬ 
moved altogether. The bark of dwarf 
stocks, both Brier and Manetti, is working 
better now, and if budding remains to be 
done, get it finished at once. Autumn bloom¬ 
ing Roses must be well nourished with 
liquid-manure. Cuttings of Roses planted 
firmly in a specially prepared bed where 
shade ean be given will root during autumn 
and winter. There has been a wonderful 
improvement in the Snapdragons. Seeds 
sown now thinly in rather poor soil will 
pass through the winter safely, and may be 
planted out finally in spring, or they may be 
sown under glass in February or March. 
The dry weather has rather reduced the 
supply of hardy flowers for cutting. The 
Sunflowers in variety are the only things 
which have stood the drought really well. 
Early Chrysanthemums are becoming a 
special feature in the borders, and where a 
mulch has been used the plants have done 
well. 

Fruit garden. —The Raspberry crop has 
been rather disappointing in some places in 
consequence of the drought. Like the 
Black Currants, Raspberries want moisture. 
Where a mulch of good manure w-as avail¬ 
able they have done better. All old canes 
should be cut out now-, and the young canes 
thinned where too numerous. Autumn-bear¬ 
ing Raspberries are useful where the treat¬ 
ment has been liberal, but the manure ques¬ 
tion is becoming a difficult one, and artifi¬ 
cials, though exceedingly useful, will not 
take the place of animal manure altogether. 

1 know r one gentleman who fattens a number 
of bullocks in order to make manure for 
the garden. This is an example which might 
be followed with profit—at least, I think so. 
Apples on the Paradise Stock, where well 
nourished, are bearing good crops of fine 
fruits. These surface-rooting trees must be 
well nourished if they are to be profitable. 
Pears on the Quince must have moisture, 
and the best treatment is to mulch with 
manure. The fruit-rooms have probably 
had the usual annual whitewashing and 
cleaning. All fruit when gathered should 
be properly graded, whether grow-n for sale 
or home use. All newly-gathered fruits will 
ferment a little—sweating, the gardeners 
term it—at first, and ventilation should be 
given for the moisture to pass off. I do not 
like straw- to place under or over the fruits. 
Stout paper is better, and does not injure 
the flavour, and canvas or scrim is cheap. 
Finish planting Strawberries. The best 
plants will have been potted for forcing, and 
be placed in an open situation thinly and all 
runners removed at sight. 

Vegetable garden —Now that the Onions 
are harvested, the ground ean be prepared 
for Cabbages. The ground after Onions is 
usually in good condition, and if a dressing 
of soot is hoed in deeply, and drills drawn 

2 feet or so apart, the Cabbage-plants can 
be set out 8 inches apart in the drills and 
watered in. This may be called the main 
crop. Very early Cabbages are valuable, so 
if a part of a south border happens to be 
vacant one of the small early-hearting 
varieties may be planted there, about 
10 inches or 12 inches apart, to come in 
first, and be cleured off when ready, to be 
•followed by dwarf French Beans or some 
ether crop which is in demand. At the 
nine of writing the heat wave is still with 
us, and Celery', Cauliflowers, and Lettuces 
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will require water. We shall probably have 
rain enough soon, and as the soil is warm 
growth will be very rapid, and weeds, if 
permitted, will be troublesome again, but a 
good hoeing as soon as the seeds have 
germinated will check them for some time. 
Clear off all exhausted vegetables, and, if 
not already done, expose all garden rubbish 
to fire, to char, if not to consume it 
altogether. This makes a valuable compost, 
and is really better than permitting rubbish 
to decay in a heap, as the heat of the fire 
destroys seeds of weeds, insects, and their 
eggs, and the spores of mildew. 

Conservatory.—I never remember to have 
seen plants in conservatories so free from 
insect pests and mildew as they are now. I 
attribute this to the free ventilation which 
we have been able to give. Night and day 
the plants have been pretty well living in 
the open air, and the thought comes up 
in the mind whether we do not sometimes 
keep our plants too close. I am quite sure 
Tomatoes are often kept too elosc. There 
is no doubt that in a summer like the pre¬ 
sent all greenhouse plants and many stove 
plants might have had very free ventilation 
night as well as day, and the plants exposed 
to this treatment are in a better condition 
to pass through the short days of winter 
than where kept close, which involves more 
shading than where plenty of air is given. 
Kentias and other Palms and fine-foliaged 
plants in a house with all lights open are 
healthier than where kept close or nearly 
so. The time is near now when a, change is 
expected, and climbers must be thinned and 
night ventilation reduced. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums grown for winter flowering may bo 
permitted to bloom now, and when the 
colder nights come the plants must be taken 
indoors. Always when plants which have 
been fully exposed are placed under glass 
ventilation must be freely given, so that the 
change may be as gradual as possible, espe¬ 
cially in the ease of hard-wooded plants. 

8tOVO. —Now that flowers are rather 
scarce outside, there are several things in 
the cool stove that will be useful for cut¬ 
ting. Eucharis Lilies may be had in suc¬ 
cession where there is stock enough to rest 
them in batches. And this resting must be 
done chiefly by cooling down, with a little 
less water, though, as this bulb is an ever¬ 
green, it should not be dried off altogether. 
The Eucharis flowers beat when a little pot- 
bound. Another useful family at this 
season is the Ixoras. It was formerly 
thought the Ixoras required a tropical 
temperature, but w ? hen in flower they may 
be moved to the conservatory. Cuttings of 
Ixoras may be rooted now in a warm pro¬ 
pagating ease. Well-grown plants of Alla- 
mandas will still provide 6ome flowers. 
Torenia asiatica is an old plant that used 
to be rather popular for baskets in the stove. 
A new form, under the name of Torenia 
atro-purpurea has recently been introduced. 

Greenhouses.— When the change comes in 
the weather we shall probably have a good 
deal of rain, and some of the specimen 
Heaths and other hard-wooded plants will 
be safer under cover, leaving the ventilators 
open night and day for a time, so that the 
change may be gradual. Tree-Carnations 
which have been standing outside most of 
summer will soon require sheltering, especi¬ 
ally those which are coming into bloom. 
The Chorozemas are beautiful winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, and when neatly trained make 
nice specimens in the conservatory. They 
will be better under cover when heavy 
rains and gales come. The soft-wooded 
things for flowering in winter should be in 
a position where lights can be placed over 
them when the weather changes. We have 
housed nothing yet, but stand prepared for 
a move when necessary. Such -as Salvias, 
etc., have been lifted, but are at present 
outside in the shade. 

Potting and boxing bulbs.— These are 
Usually started in batches in succession, so 
that from Christinas onwards, at any rate, 
there shall be no scarcity of flowers, both 
for cutting and also for the conservatory. 
As regards flow-era for cutting, these can be 


grown in boxes where they are required in 
quantity. The Narcissi are the principal 
flowers" for cutting, beginning with the 
Paper-whites and working through the others 
as they come, taking the earliest varieties 
first. Tulips are usually started in boxes. 
Different people have different ideas of 
covering during the time the root-formation 
is going on. Tulips may be covered with 
litter, and we have found the same treat¬ 
ment suitable for Hyacinths and Narcissi. 
In potting the bulbs, Hyacinths especially, 
do not press the soil too firmly in the 
bottom, as when the roots come into con¬ 
tact with firm soil they sometimes lift the 
bulbs up out of the soil, and this is one 
reason w r liy it has been considered necessary 
they should be weighted down with ashes or 
other things. Seilla sibirica is a pretty, 
blue-flowered bulb that forces easily and 
quickly. 

Frames for Violets.— This has not been a 
good season for Violets, except under very 
good management. On dry, hot soils the 
red-spider will attack Violet foliage and do 
much harm. It is the gardener’s business to 
anticipate these evils, and counteract them. 
Thus where Violets have been planted on 
good land and the hose or water-pot used 
freely the Violets have made fairly good 
growth, and if there is a scarcity of water 
a mulch of short manure, such as Moss- 
litter or old Mushroom beds broken up 
small and spread among the plants, is 
beneficial, and they will soon be in condi¬ 
tion for lifting with balls and planting in 
frames, old Melon or Cucumber beds, with 
some fresh soil added if necessary, and 
made firm. Frames should be limewashed 
if there is any danger to be apprehended 
from red-spider. Plant firmly, and ventilate 
freely. 

Work In the vineries.— Be careful not to 
stir up dust where ripe Grapes are hanging. 
No plants should be left in a house where 
Grapes are expected to hang long, and if the 
house must be used as a plant-house, it will 
be better to cut the Grapes which are ripe 
and bottle them, and place the bottles in a 
slanting direction, so that the Grapes may 
hang clear. Special stands may be made 
where many Grapes have to be kept. Black 
Grapes keep the colour best where the light 
is subdued by the use*of curtains or shutters 
to the windows. Grapes keep best in a 
temperature not exceeding 50 degs. Late 
Grapes not yet ripe should have root mois¬ 
ture enough to continue growth. A little 
extension of lateral growth may sometimes 
be useful whilst colouring is going on, but 
the foliage should not be permitted to touch 
the glass to attract the moisture. If Grapes 
are expected to remain some time on the 
Vine a covering of dry litter on the borders 
will be useful. 

Mushroom-house.— Even where there are 
outside beds in full bearing, provision 
should be made for filling the spaces in the 
Mushroom-house with beds at this season. 
There is more difficulty in obtaining a suit¬ 
able supply of horse-droppings for Mush- 
rooiri-beds than was the case before the 
motor-car became so common, and it may be 
necessary to use some of the long litter or 
some leaves as a base for the beds. The 
manure should be taken from a stable where 
straw is used for litter. Moss-litter is not 
suitable, and sometimes in a time of scarcity 

1 have found the advantage of mixing a 
fourth part or so of loam or road-scrapings — 
where granite is not used for road-making 
or mending, as the scrapings when granite 
is used set so hard that nothing can grow, 
and, therefore, I think good loam will be 
best. The chief essentials for prolific beds 
are properly fermented manure built up 
firmly, good spawn broken up into pieces 
3 inches or so in diameter, inserted at 
6-inch or 8-jnch intervals just under the sur¬ 
face of the beds, the whole made firm, and 
when the spawn is running freely cover with 

2 inches of soil. 

Melons In frames.— This has been a good 
season for Melons and Cucumbers in frames 
when planted in rather adhesive loam and 
the groXvth kept within bounds by necessary 
stopping. Do Dot permit the young foliage 
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in the case of Melons to overshadow the 
main leaves, as the latter do the best work. 
There has been no trouble with canker this 
season, as the weather has been warm and 
the ventilation could be free. In watering, 
do not pour the water close to the main 
stems. It is very difficult to keep young 
bands from doing this. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 25th.— At the time of writing 
the heat and drought are still with us, and 
watering still remains a heavy business. 
Hoses coming into flower must be kept moist, 
Dahlias also, and late Phloxes have been 
helped with mulch, so they have pas-ed 
through drought without suffering. We 
have still some propagating to do. Pent* 
stemons and Antirrhinums of choice varie¬ 
ties will root now in cold-frames. 

Seeds of Antirrhinums also have 
been sown. 

September 26th.— Fruit-gather¬ 
ing is receiving attention, and the 
crops are rather better than at 
one time was expected. Grease- 
bands or hay-bands are being 
placed round the stems of Apple- 
trees at about 2 feet from the 
ground. Fifty years ago it was 
the custom to wrap substantial 
liay-bands round the stems of the 
tree to furnish hiding-places for 
the crawling insects, and when 
they had served their purpose the 
bands were burnt. These ap¬ 
peared to answer the purpose. 

September 27th.— To a consider¬ 
able extent this is a preparatory 
period. Besides the routine work 
which every day brings, provision 
has to be made for planting 
various things. The Rose-grower 
knows the importance of giving 
a thorough preparation to the 
site before planting anything of 
a permanent nature. We have 
some evergreens to move, but we 
are waiting for rain, as things 
suffer less check when moved in 
damp or cloudy weather. 

September 2Sth. —Winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, such as Begonias, 

Poinsettias, Primulas, Cinerarias, 

Cyclamens, etc., are being shifted 
into larger pots, and are being 
moved to a house where fire-heat 
can be used if required ; but fires 
will not be used till the cold 
weather comes, and ventilation is 
then given freely. We have never 
had such a crop of Tomatoes in 
our cool-houses, and the late 
flowers still continue to set 
freely ; but Azaleas and Genistas 
are coming on, and room must be 
be found. 

September 29th.— Cabbages and 
Lettuces are planted freely. We 
may have a spare house to fill, 
when partly-grown Lettuces may 
be moved with safety and be use¬ 
ful. The hoes are being used 
freely now to leave a loose sur¬ 
face, as the rains we had a fort¬ 
night ago have brought up a lot of small 
weeds. Bulb3 are coming on now, and will 
l>e dealt with promptly. Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Scillas are charming in the 
cool greenhouse, or in the borders, or 
beneath the trees. 

September 30th .—We usually take in the 
hardwooded plants before this date, or, at 
least, some of them, but this has been an 
exceptional season, and we are not hurrying 
anything indoors at present. Sowed Sweet 
Peas outside. Planted a house with 
Cucumbers for winter bearing ; a good selec¬ 
tion of Telegraph is a favourite with us. 
We make it a rule always to start with a 
clean house. 

Primula sinensis and P. obconica (.J. A. 11.). 
— Both Primula sinensis and P. obconica may be kept 
durinz the wiuter on a shelf near the glass in the 
zrcenhouse, provided that the heat fc eufllciei^ to 
keep out the frost at all times. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

IPOM.EA RUBRO CCERULEA, EARLY 
FLOWERING VARIETY. 

I have for many years rejoiced in the exqui- 
I site blue of the older form of this plant, and 
when my kind friend, Mr. A. C. Bartholo¬ 
mew, of Reading, sent me seeds of this early- 
flowering variety, I planted them with mixed 
1 feelings that they must be something good, 
or he would not have 6ent them, and at the 
same time that there was little room for im¬ 
provement in the older form. But when the 
seedling plants of a few inches high and a 
few weeks old began to present me daily with 
the clear, pale, Prussian-blue flowers, I 
realised that I possessed a treasure indeed. 
After many weeks of flowering under glass, I 
planted two out-of-doors, and the accom- 



Ipomcva rubro-coerulca. 


panying photograph was taken from one of 
these, climbing among a Rambler Rose. Of 
course, one has to be out early to get the 
full value of these fleeting Ipomicas, for soon 
after mid-day they begin to turn rosy and 
then to roll up, but I know of no other flower 
in the garden that is of just so lovely a shade 
of blue. Oxypetalum coeruleum comes near 
it, but there is an opacity about its much 
smaller blossoms that puts it a decided second 
in the competition. I think one may still 
grow the type form of this Ipornma, but I 
advise all to lengthen the season for it by 
adding this variety to their seed-list. 

E. A. Bowles. 

The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica). 

[ —This distinct, warm greenhouse or inter¬ 
mediate house plant forms a very striking 
feature when in bloom, and is quite distinct. 

! It is a very old plant in gardens, having been 
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introduced from China in 1816, but it is very 
rarely seen. It forms a large shrub, the 
flowers being borne in large terminal 
panicles on the current year’s growth. The 
petals, which are borne on unusually long 
stalks, are curiously crimped, and of a pleas¬ 
ing shade of deep pink. There is a variety, 
elegans, with much deeper-coloured flowers, 
but it is not so free as the preceding. This 
Lagerstroemia thrives best when planted out. 
It is very essential that the wood be well 
ripened. * In winter, when the leaves drop, 
but little water will be required. With the 
return of spring the shoots should be pruned 
to within a few buds of their base, and the 
plant then encouraged to break into growth 
by an increased supply of water and frequent 
syringing. Cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots are not at all difficult to root in the 
spring.—K. R. W. 

GROWING SCHIZANTHUS. 

Among other flowering subjects fitted for the 
decoration of the greenhouse from early Feb¬ 
ruary, note may be made of the Schizanthus 
in its many varieties, all more or less beauti¬ 
ful when well grown. Use well-drained pans, 
filling these with equal parts of loam and 
leaf-soil with a little 6and. The soil should 
be pressed moderately firm, and watered if on 
the dry side a few hours previous to scatter¬ 
ing the seeds thinly, and as thinly covering 
with similar soil. ThiB annual objects to 
coddling, and requires the full sun to get the 
best results when once established in pots. 
Place the pans in a cold pit, and cover with 
paper until the 6eed germinates, when stand 
near the glass, to keep the seedlings sturdy 
from the start, which is more than half the 
battle in securing good specimens later on. 
Before the plants get crowded, fill some 
4-inch pots with a like soil, and dibble in 
three plants into each pot, water with a rose- 
can, and shade from the sun a day or two 
until established, when full ventilation may 
be afforded, still keeping them as near the 
glass as possible, shelves being the best posi¬ 
tion for them while in a small 6tate. Care¬ 
ful watering is a necessity with these, as with 
other plants during the short days, and when 
the pots are full of roots, transfer them as 
they are into larger pots, 6 inches and 
7 inches in circumference, using a similar 
6 oil, though in a rougher state, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little well-decayed manure rubbed 
fine, firm potting ensuring a sturdy growth 
under conditions previously mentioned. With 
a mixed packet of seed, it is wisest to pot off 
singly, as all colours do not blend together, 
ana prove an eyesore to many. The Schi¬ 
zanthus responds to frequent pinching of the 
shoots, this tending to keep the plants 
dwarfer, as seedlings have a tendency to grow 
somewhat straggly. The grower can rectify 
this by studying the habit of each plant. I 
rooted many cuttings of the best-coloured 
varieties last spring, and they did remark¬ 
ably well, forming compact plants in 5-inch 
pots. Neat stakes must be given in good 
time, and weak stimulants applied to the 
plants once or tw ice each week when the pots 
are full of roots. Keep them as cool as pos¬ 
sible, near the glass roof, and ventilate freely, 
guarding against cutting winds and 6naps of 
frost. __M. B. S. 

POINSETTIAS. 

Although in the earlier stages of growth 
these need a close, moist atmosphere, with 
shade from the 6un, there comes a time when 
the treatment has to be considerably modi¬ 
fied. It is necessary that Poinsettias should 
make a free, succulent growth, but it is also 
indispensable that this growth should 
mature, otherwise the bracts will bo 6mall. 
Those who grow them in low, span-roofed 
houses, where the plants are near the glass, 
and w’here a variety of things is cultivated, 
should group them at one end, so that more 
light and air can be admitted. In many 
places the glass of warm houses is constantly 
shaded through the summer and early autumn 
months. Ferns, Crotons, Dracaenas, etc., do 
very well in this way, but Poinsettias are apt 
to become drawn, and the foliage and stems 
are deficient in substance. In their case 
shading should only be applied during the 
great heat of the day, so that the plants get 
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a considerable amount of early morning and 
afternoon sunshine. From the beginning of 
August up to the middle of September the 
best place for them is frames, where they 
may come near the glass, and can be exposed 
to the open air for an hour or two daily in 
fine weather. A nice, warm rain puts a lot 
of substance into them. If they have had 
good treatment from the beginning, by the 
end of July the pots will be filled with roots. 
Frequent watering with clear soot-water puts 
colour into the foliage, and an occasional ap¬ 
plication of very weak liquid-manure will in¬ 
crease the 6ize of the bracts. By the middle 
of September they should go into their winter 
quarters, so that the necessary night tempera¬ 
ture is ensured. If those who have hitherto 
grown Poinsettias all through the season 
among the general occupants of the stove will 
try the above treatment, they will obtain 
much better results. . Biflbet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oleander too tall.— Would you kindly inform me 
how to treat an Oleander which is getting far too 
tall? It has just finished flowering. Any informa¬ 
tion about the plants would be much appreciated.— 
H. C. J . 

[Your Oleander may, in the spring, be cut 
back to the required height, and at that 
season it will soon break out into growth, 
especially if stood in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse and syringed two or three 
times a day when the weather is bright. 
Should it need repotting, this must be done 
when the young shoots are about an inch 
long, a suitable compost being made up of 
two-thirds loam, to one-third peat or leaf- 
mould, and a good sprinkling of silver sand.] 

Begonia Dregei.— This neat, free-flower- 
iug Begonia is a great favourite of mine, 
while it is also of especial interest as being 
one of the parents of Gloire de Lorraine. It 
is of rather upright growth, the reddish 
stems being clotlieo with neat leaves, prettily 
marbled with white, while the pure-white 
flowers are borne in great profusion. A suc¬ 
cession, is kept up for a long time, but, indi¬ 
vidually, they do not remain fresh so long 
as those of Gloire de Lorraine. When 
raised from \seeds the young plants of 
Begonia Dregei show a considerable amount 
of variation, some having quite a red shad¬ 
ing to the stems and leaves, and some are 
distinctly marbled with grey. Others, again, 
are greenish, both in stem and leaf, with but 
few silvery markings. As far as my experi¬ 
ence extends, however, these differences all 
pass away in time, so that when grown up 
they are all much alike. Apart from being 
one of the parents of Gloire de Lorraine 
(B. speotrana was the other), this Begonia, 
in conjunction with the orange - salmon 
coloured B. Sutherlandi, yielded B. Welton- 
iensis, a one-time popular favourite with 
pink blossoms, and Moonlight, an hybrid be¬ 
tween B. Dregei and the tuberous-rooted B. 
Pearcei. While B. Weltoniensis was largely 
grown for many years, and is still cultivated 
to a limited extent, B. Moonlight did not 
prove so amenable to culture, and was never 
met with so frequently. The flowers of 
Moonlight are ivory-wiiite, with a slight 
yellow suffusion. Like Gloire de Lorraine, 
it needs, in order to obtain good plants, to 
be propagated from young shoots pushed out 
at the base.—X. 

Propagating Tree-Carnations.— While I 
do not claim any originality in my method of 
propagating Tree-Carnations, I have not seen 
it practised elsewhere, and it has invariably 
given good results. From their habit, these 
plants do not readily lend themselves to 
layering, except when laid on their sides, and 
even then some of the best shoots are occa¬ 
sionally not available. My plan is to take a 
sufficient number of pots 3 inches in diameter 
and enlarge the holes in the bottoms of the 
pots, so that the shoot to be treated may be 
slipped through the aperture. A light 6andy 
compost is prepared, and the layer is made 
in the usual manner, the pot slipped over, 
and filled. It is then secured to the stakes 
of the parent plant, and almost without excep¬ 
tion every one succeeds. It entails, of course, 
strict attention in the way of watering, but I 
have found this to be the most satisfactory 
way of increasing stock.—K^T. 
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VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-SOWN AND SPRING-SOWN 
ONIONS. 

When judging at a local Surrey show re¬ 
cently, I was interested to learn that the 
committee were so far liberal as fo allow 

lass raised Onions from a January sowing to 

e included as spring-sown. Having in many 
cases found an embargo put on the inclusion 
of these raised Onions in the class for spring- 
sown, I was grateful that here, at least, 
every desire was in evidence to encourage 
growers to produce good, fine Onions under' 
any conditions, to avoid injury to these 
plants from the maggot, rather than com¬ 
pelling them, if they did exhibit in that class, 
to face all the risks incidental to outdoor 
spring sowing. During the summer, no 
fact has been more manifest than has been 
the general failure of the spring outdoor- 
sown Onion-breadths—indeed, in very many 
cases the plants were non-existent, having 
been entirely eaten up. It is very probable 
that the great heat and drought of the sum¬ 
mer may have helped to that, as the plants 
could make a poor fight against insect pests 
under the conditions which prevailed—in¬ 
deed, it seems probable that the heat, which 
has proved 60 inimical to fungoid disease, 
has greatly helped the increase of insect life. 

But while there has been such wide destruc¬ 
tion amongst spring-sown Onions, the bulbs 
from breadths of last autumn sowing have 
been exceptionally fine and good—indeed, I 
have sdldom seen finer and riper bulbs than 
this hot, dry season has produced. But 
wherever there were beds or breadths of 
plants raised under glass early, and later 
dibbled out, these also have been wonder¬ 
fully good. I am not writing of Onions in 
private gardens, controlled by professionals, 
but rather of what I have seen in many hun¬ 
dreds of allotments and cottage gardens in 
Surrey, where cultural conditions cannot well 
be expected to manifest those more advanced 
conditions seen in good-class private gardens. 
But all the finest of Onion-bulbs have come 
from off ground deeply trenched and well 
manured, while the failures of the spring 
sowings, equally sown on well-prepared soil, 
seem to have benefited nothing by such good 
cultural conditions. Many advise a free use 
of soot as a remedy for the Onion-maggot; 
but soot, unless it can be induced to attach 
itself to the plants, is no check to the Onion- 
fly, and once the insects’ eggs are deposited 
in or on the plants, the germination of the 
destructive maggot is inevitable. Watering 
with strong soot-water is the more helpful, 
because the liquid may reach the insects, and 
certainly helps to fertilise the plants. Dres¬ 
sings of dry soot during such heat as we have 
of late experienced rather tend to burn the 
plants. All sorts of assumed remedies also 
seem useless. After all, the wisest course for 
Onion-growers is to sow seed at once, or not 
later than August 30th, of Ailsa Craig, Main 
Crop, or of Golden Rocca, and seed of the 
first named under glass in January. A. D. 


VEGETABLES AT SHREWSBURY. 

It was but natural, having regard to the 
nature of the weather, of some six weeks’ 
duration, so very adverse to the production 
of good vegetables, and especially of all of a 
leafy kind, that the display of vegetables at 
the recent great Shrewsbury exhibition 
should be looked for with great interest. In 
spite of heat and drought, there was to be 
seen, none the less, a truly wonderful dis¬ 
play, and there could hardly have been less 
than fifty to sixty collections, varying from 
six dishes to twelve dishes, staged, as well as 
reat numbers of single dishes and huge 
onorary or trade collections. Leeks, 
Celery, Onions, Carrots, Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Peas, and Runner Beans were all generally 
wonderfully good. The weakest kina, and in 
some cases very bad, was Cauliflower, of 
which just a few were fairly good, and many 
were the reverse. In the largest class, that 
of the society, the first prize was won bv the 
Duke of Portland’s gardener, Mr. J. Gibson, 
who brought some of the finest products, 
although the same grower’s nine dishes for 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons' class was a truly 
superb lot. In the society’s class the follow¬ 
ing kinds were shown : Gladstone Peas, Per¬ 
severance Runner Beans, Superb Pink 
Celery, Prizetaker Leeks, Ailsa Craig 
Onions, Ideal Potatoes, Intermediate Car¬ 
rots, Perfection Tomatoes, Delicacy Cucum¬ 
bers, Beets, Marrows, and Turnips. Neces¬ 
sarily, however good the stocks or varieties 
staged, only by very high culture can they be 
produced in such Buperb form. In numerous 
single dish classes Onions were 6een in very 
fine condition. But under whatever name 
shown, and whether from an autumn sowing 
or early spring sowing under glass, it was 
evident the variety presented was almost ex¬ 
clusively Ailsa Craig. But of the famous 
Onion it was very noticeable that bulbs 
varied from round to deep globular. This 
latter form is the one all growers should aim 
to produce. Parsnips were plentiful, but 
shown of such inordinate length that some, 
even though but half grown, ranged from 
36 inches to 40 inches. These roots were 
nearly all tail, and had little of fleshy shoul¬ 
der. It is a pity these very long, dog-whip¬ 
like roots get any kind of encouragement. 
Potatoes were in no case large, but were of 
good, even size and of handsome shape and 
very clean. No evidence of disease in the 
tubers was visible. ( The chief Cabbage 
shown was the hard green Winningstadt, 
which has very handsome hearts. Both Run¬ 
ner Beans and Peas, though not plentiful, 
were seen remarkably good. All single class 
Celeries were cut down the middle, but, oddly 
enough, in spite of’ the drought, none had 
prematurely bolted to flower. But generally 
the stems were less well blanched than usual. 
Carrots were few in the single dish classes, as 
also were Turnips, in some cases some quite 
good roots being seen. Altogether, the dis¬ 
play greatly exceeded anticipations. 

__ A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ground Infested with club-fungus.-1 have a 
piece of ground badly Infested with the Cabbage¬ 
clubbing disease. I intend putting gas-lime and 
trenching it this autumn. Will you kindly advise 
me if 1 should trench it first, then spread lime, 
digging in after eight weeks or so, or lime it first and 
then trench? I think the former, and my gardener 
think* the latter, plan best.—C. B. 

[If the fungus or plasmodium-produciiig 
club on your plants of the Cabbage tribe be 
near the surface, then if that soil be deeply 
buried in trenching, it would be very much 
out of the reach of the gas-lime, if that be 
applied after the trenching; hence it would 
be wisest to apply the dressing first, then 
trench afterwards. Put on the ground fresh 
gas-lime at the rate of three-quarters of a 
bushel per rod area, and at once spread it 
about very evenly. Let it lie exposed to the 
air fully three weeks, and once it may be 
roughly broken up finer with a coarse rake. 
Then, as the trenching proceeds, mix it with 
the upper 12 inches of soil, but do not bury 
tliafcsdeep. If, as you trenched, breaking up 
the bottom 12 inches thoroughly after the top 
spit was taken off, you could add to the 
bottom in each case a coat of soot, then 
place the top 12 inches of soil from the next 
trench on to that.] 

The Potato crop.— 1 have seen this season 
some singularly handsome, clean tubers. 
These features are the product of warm, dry 
weather and quick growth, as nothing so 
much conduces to the provision of smooth, 
shiny coats to tubers as does rapid swelling in 
warm sandy soil. Whatever may be the 
general character of other vegetables pre¬ 
sented at shows, Potatoes are certainly re¬ 
markably clean and good.—A. D. 

Soot in Tomatoes (A. B.).-Your Tomatoes came 
to hand a mass of pulp, owing to the way they 
were packed. Fortunately, however, the diseased 
art w as intact, and we find they have been attacked 
y a fungoid pest known as “ black-spot,” caused by 
moisture settling and hanging on the undersides of 
the fruit. Like all fungi, this germinates very fast 
in moisture, and spores washed to the base of the 
fruits soon grow there. The house in which your 
Tomatoes are growing should be well ventilated dur¬ 
ing the night, water should be given sparingly, and 
plenty of air admitted during the day. Pick off and 
at once destroy all affected fruits. The best cure 
for thia is made of 10 oz. of sulphate of potassium 
or liver of sulphur dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
water, adding 2 gallons of water and spraying the 
plants with this. 
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ROOK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

NATURAL ROCKS IN A SUSSEX 
GARDEN. 

Many gardeuers are not happy in pos¬ 
session of natural rocks, and in some 
counties, where such rocks are common 
enough, they are not always made the best of. 
In all the three kingdoms there are beautiful 
regions dotted over with lovely rocks, and 
men who settle in them have every chance 
they can want for the growth of alpine and 
rock plants. Even in the Home Counties 
rock6 sometimes occur, as in Kent and Sussex, 
of which we show a good example this week. 
In this case the natural rock is allowed to 
show itself without any attempt at making a 
rock garden except at the foot of the rocks. I 
w hich is the right w ay. Now and then a Wild 


rocky-surfaces we may do a good deal with 
the hardier and more enduring mountain 
shrubs, as is done in this case, in a quarry 
which is now a rock garden for shrubs 
mainly. 

One illustration 6hows what is so well 
and beautifully done in this case—how a 
rock garden may be made in a quarry. It is 
a sheltered and warm corner. People who are 
fortunate in possessing such rocks occasion¬ 
ally bring in the artificial rock-maker to help 
them, but this is a mistake. The quarry at 
Standen furnished stone for the house, and 
was then planted as a rock garden, with good 
effect. 

The sharp slopes of a quarry are not the 
best for the growth of alpine plants, but 
offer good places for climbers and reck 
shrubs, some of them evergreen, and giving 
a sheltering effect. 

Other incidents in this very interesting 
garden we hope to illustrate in future issues. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Globe Thistles (Echinops).—In a time of 
intense heat and prolonged drought the 
Globe Thistles have shown little distress. 
The flower-heads, although they did not re¬ 
tain their freshness so long as usual, showed 
no sign of distress, in this respect differing 
from hardy plants generally, the majority of 
which looked shrivelled, and could not dis¬ 
play their true character. Beekeepers should 
make note of the Globe Thistles. My plants 
are always thronged with bees and bumble¬ 
bees, and for them they neglect other things. 
If I kept bees and had the ground, I should 
plant these Thistles in quantity. They are 
quite happy where the ground is poor and 
sunbaked—in fact. I think that they are 
happier under such conditions than when 
growing in rich soil. 

Transplanting Pyrethrims. Last 



Part of rock garden at Standen formed in quarry. 


Cherry or Rowan may start out from the 
chinks, but the rocky face is let alone, and 
the iron stain is very fine in effect. There 
are some lovely groups of rocks round the 
district of Tunbridge Wells, often hidden 
away in woods and copses, and not made any¬ 
thing of. Colour and vegetation are all that 
one could wish, and sometimes one might 
gain a point by digging the rocks out of the 
ground, as the late Edward Cooke did at 
Glen Andred, but very often they stand 
free. 

If we want ^plants near such rocks, 
the best way is to grow them on the 
level ground—in the case of these rocks, 
rough Heaths, just right in situation, and 
Brooms. It is very often near such rocks 
that the natural soil, being of decayed stone, 
lends itself to .the growth of rock shrubs, 
which may afford us one of the best types of 
rock gardening in cases where the true alpine 
plants would be difficult to grow. In bare, 


Fritillaria armena.— A remarkably pretty- 
little Snake’s Head is F. armena, a gem for 
the rock garden, or even for the front of a 
border or for naturalising among short Grass, 
where, however, the turf must not be too 
thick or the soil too stiff. The dainty little 
flowers appear in April, and look very pleas¬ 
ing then, when in clumps of a dozen bulbs or 
60 . These flowers are yellow, and they look 
very bright in their time, but there are a few 
varieties, although only one which has red 
blooms is in the trade. This is not 60 bright 
as the yellow' one, which is also cheaper than 
the red variety. Bulbs should be secured as 
soon a-s possible, and planted at once in shel¬ 
tered places at a depth of from 2 inches to 
3 inches.— S. Arnott. 


A troublesome weed (G. M. £.).—There Is 
nothing of much use but removing every particle of 
the root of the Convolvulus, which is strangling the 
other plants. If you cannot do this, cut off all the 
shoots as early and frequently as possible. 


season, which, as all know, was in complete 
contrast to the one we are passing through, 
a bed of Pyrethrums, double and single, 
w-hich had been undisturbed for several years, 
became so filled with Couch and other weeds 
that I decided to transplant them. It so 
1 happened that I badly wanted the ground, 
and therefore had it forked over and the 
Pyrethrums picked out. This was about the 
middle of July, the soil being dust dry. 
They were well watered in and covered with 
old mats in the daytime. An occasional 
sprinkling was given to keep the crowns 
fresh. Now they are clothed with fresh, 
green foliage, just as is the case when they 
are starting freely into growth in spring. 
Having been so smothered with weeds, thev 
w'ere naturally very w'eak, but now they will 
undoubtedly bloom well next year. Had they 
remained until autumn before moving, prob¬ 
ably the greater part of them would have 
perished, for even strong clumps are liable 
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to perish under the influence of excessive wet 
and cold. When disturbed in late autumn 
no new roots are formed until the following 
spring, which fact puts them at the mercy 
of the elements during the dull months of 
the year. In a general way I plant in April, 
just as growth commences, but as Pyre- 
thrums bloom in June, they do not get well 
enough established to do themselves justice. 
Transplanted in July or August they bloom, 
as well as if they had not been disturbed. 

POTENTILLA ATRO-HAN GUINEA is One of tile 
showiest members of the family and a very 
effective garden flower. The finely-shaped 
blossoms are produced freely throughout the 
summer, continuity of bloom being de¬ 
pendent on the nature of the rooting 
medium. The ground for Potentillas should 
be deeply dug and well enriched, especially 
in the case of soils that readily part with 
moisture. 

Iris-OCHRoleuua, otherwise gigantea, may 
do very well in a damp position if the plants 
get an abundance of light, air, and sunshine. 
With me it does very well where I treat it 
fairly, but if grown on the let-alone principle 
f<jr a series of years, in the same way that is 
practicable with the germaniea varieties, it 
loses vitality and the. flower-stems are few 
and weak. Treated liberally it is one of the 
noblest, hardy plants we have. My soil is 
light, hut provided we get a fair amount of 
rain, I get a good show of bloom. In a 
garden not more than a hundred yards from 
me, and where most things do very well, this 
Iris, planted in the lowest and, consequently, 
dampest position in the place, absolutely re¬ 
fused to bloom. There it grew into a iarge 
and very healthy clump, but for some reason 
it did not throw up any flower-stems. I ad¬ 
vised the owner to move it on to higher 
ground, but he was disgusted, and passed the 
plants on to me. Three things are appar¬ 
ently necessary—food, a certain amount of 
moisture, and exposure to sun and air. To 
bee this Iris in its finest form it is, in a 
general way, necessary to divide and trans¬ 
plant into good ground every fourth year. 
This should, however, be done in autumn or 
not later than December. Planted in spring, 
the plants sulk and do not make growth for 
two years. 

I RI8 cristata. —Thero could not be a 
greater contrast to the preceding than this 
species, which is as charming as it is diminu¬ 
tive. In delicacy of tint and in form it rivals 
many of the smaller-growing Orchids culti¬ 
vated under glass. It must have the eleva¬ 
tion which rockwork gives, and if the soil is 
free the rhizomes will quickly spread over 
the ground. It is a capital thing for a bank 
where the soil is dry and light. It rejoices 
in the full sunshine and a free circulation of 
air, but does no good in shade. I find that 
this species, unlike tho preceding, can be 
moved both in autumn and in spring, but 
October I consider the best season, as the 
plants get well established by spring. 

J. CORNHILL. 


THE SEA HOLLIES 
(Eryngium). 

The Sea Hollies are, from the unique charac¬ 
ter of their foliage, and the beautiful 
metallic lustre of the bracte of 6ome of the 
species, particularly valuable in the herba¬ 
ceous border. Of the many species now' to 
be met with in cultivation, Eryngium ame- 
thvstinum i> one of the most ornamental, the 
bright, 6teel-blue bracts, when at their best, 
being very effective in the garden or when 
used for indoor decoration. Eryngium ame- 
thystinura is extremely rare in gardens, E. 
Oliverianum being generally supplied for it. 
E. Oliverianum is a handsome plant, nearly 
as brightly coloured as E. amethystinuin, but 
the growth of the two species is quite distinct, 
E. Oliverianum being of far more vigorous 
habit, and often attaining a height of 3 feet 
or more, while E. amethystinum rarely ex¬ 
ceeds 18 inches or 2 feet in height. Another 
handsome species is E. alpinum, a native of 
Switzerland. E. Bourgati, from the Pyre¬ 
nees, is well worthy of a place in the garden, 
as is the talL E. giganteum, a native of the 
Caucasus, which often exceeds 4 feet in 
height. E. coeruleum, from the Himalayas, is 
another pretty Sea Holly, and ia quite hardy 
in warm, well-drained suil. E pandnnifoliuai 


baa narrow leaves 6 feet in length, and throws 
' up towering flower-spikes 10 feet or more in 
height. It ia best suited to the wild garden, 
where groups have a fine effect when in 
flower. The common Sea Holly (E. mari- 
timum) is a well-known denizen of our aandy 
beaches, where its etretches of blue-grey 
foliage charm the eye with their subdued 
colouring. There are many other species, 
but those already named are best adapted to 
garden culture in this country, and of these 
the most attractive are the true E. ame¬ 
thystinum and E. Oliverianum. Sea Hollies 
are partial to a warm, porous soil, and should 
on no account be planted in clay or adhesive 
loam, in which stagnant moisture will remain 
about the roots during the winter. Ervn- 
giums may be propagated by division of the 
roots, either early in the autumn or in the 
spring. They are also easily raised from 
seed sown as soon as ripe, in boxes, that 
should be kept in a cold-frame through the 
winter. The seedlings will generally attain 
flowering size in three years. In planting in 
the border the best effect is obtained by ar¬ 
ranging the .species in bold groups. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

LILIES IN 1911. 

As far as my experience and observation ex¬ 
tend, this has been far from a good Lily sea¬ 
son, many of them being affected by the 
drought and intense sunshine. The various 
early-flowering forms of L. dahuricum and L. 
elegans or Thunbergianum quickly lost their 
colour and dropped—in fact, the first-named 
6 eemed quite to shrivel up under the influence 
of the burning sun. Even Lilium croceum, 
one of the most lasting of this section, had its 
period of beauty considerably curtailed. 
Some species, however, proved of a more 
lasting nature than others, among the best 
being L. chalcedonicum, long recognised as 
a good garden Lily, and the North American 
L. Humboldti. This is by no means in¬ 
variably met with in a thriving state, hut 
where it does well, the blossoms are remark¬ 
able for the length of time they remain fresh 
and bright. The Japanese Lilium Hansoni 
does not quickly drop, but the thick, wax-like 
petals burn in a very short time if exposed 
to direct sunshine—in fact, they become 
almost bleached. The stately Lilium Henryi 
behaves in a similar manner* but scarcely to 
an equal extent. The flowers of L. testaceum 
remain fresh and bright for a longer period 
than some others, and L. candidum lasts 
moderately well. The intense heat caused 
ilie pollen of L. longiflorum to be discharged 
almost as soon as the flowers opened, and in 
this way sullied the spotless purity of the 
lower part of the flower. Even in the green¬ 
house, where it was grown in pots and pro¬ 
tected from the 6uirs rays, the crimson- 
banded variety of Lilium auratum quickly 
lost its beauty, the bright red stripe down the 
centre of each petal changing to a brown- 
papery hue. L. auratum itself has proved 
very erratic, as usual, failures being far more 
frequent than successes. A Lily that has 
made good headway where the roots have not 
been too dry is L. speciosum, and with the 
welcome change in the weather the flowers 
now developing should, as usual, prove very 
satisfactory. Where Lilies have felt the 
effects of the drought, a notable feature is 
the low stature that 6oine of them have 
attained under these conditions. A striking 
example of this is noted in the case of Lilium 
tigrinum Fortunei, of which very large bulbs, 
sent here from Japan, can always be ob¬ 
tained during the winter months. I make it a 
rule to get a few bulbs each season, as freshly 
imported ones give the best display. Gene¬ 
rally they form a bold mass or clump from 
6 feet to 7 feet in height, but now they have 
only attained a stature of 3 feet or there¬ 
abouts. In the spring the stems came up as 
sturdy as usual, but during the dry period it 
was only possible to water them occasionally, 
hence their dw arf stature. The blossoms are 
fairly good. X. 


NOTES' AND HEP LIES. 

Tarring Water Lily tubs .—A word of cau¬ 
tion may not be unnecessary regarding the 
danger of tarring the interior of Water Idly 
tubs for the purpose of preserving them. 


They frequently rot quickly, and in order to 
lengthen their lives, they are tarred on the 
outside. A few, however, have tarred them 
! in the interior, and the result has frequently 
been that the Nymphaeas have been crippled 
for a time, if not destroyed. I saw a caee in 
point the other day, where a tub had been 
tarred in the insidej and a plant of Nvmphaea 
Laydekeri rosea planted m it. Tliie was 
some five years ago, and until last year the 
Nymphtea showed little sign of active life. 
This year it is much more vigorous, and will 
flower much better than for 6ome years. It 
is safer to paint the inside of the tub with a 
little petroleum and then to char it by setting 
fire to this, or—preferably, even—to put a 
few shavings into it and set’fire to these, so as 
to char the surface slightly. What is the 
effect of creosote on Nympheeas? It is prob¬ 
ably destructive, but one would like to know. 
-S. A. 

East Lothian 8tookS.— The present year 
has not been an ideal one for the growth of 
Ten Week Stocks. It has been far too dry 
for them, hence many plants have bloomed 
prematurely, and, in addition to this, they 
have been scarcely half their usual size. But 
those who were fortunate enough to sow East 
Lothian Stocks will, now that the rain has 
come, have noticed a perceptible difference 
in these early autumn-flowering sorts, and, 
should the winter prove mild, they will afford 
much bloom if they are planted on some shel¬ 
tered border. I think it is a pity that East 
Lothian Stocks are not more employed as pot 
plants, as, in a greenhouse from which frost 
is just excluded, they will bloom more or less 
all the winter. Their fragrance is very 
sweet, and a few plants under glass are suffi¬ 
cient to make a house very attractive in the 
dull time of the year—in fact, one may sow 
seed now in a cold-frame, keeping the plants 
there until spring, then potting them off, and 
so have plants to bloom to follow those that 
are now showing flower. People who have 
small greenhouses frequently pay much at¬ 
tention to summer-blooming Stocks for the 
open ground, but overlook the wealth of 
colur and sweetness they have in East 
Lothian Stocks.— Woodbastwick. 

Flowers In cottage gardens and allot- 
mentis. —Among the most pleasing impres¬ 
sions of a visit to cottage gardens and allot¬ 
ments in various parts of Surrey were those 
obtained from the largely increased cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers, both hardy and annual, not 
that they monopolised the ground to the ex¬ 
clusion of vegetables and fruit, but that in 
nearly all cases a small portion of each plot 
was devoted to them. There is a growing 
tendency to acquire good ftow r ers—i.r., alike 
from quality and endurance standpoints. I 
was particularly interested, for instance, in 
some very fine clumps of crimson and white 
Clove Carnations, the flowers of excellent 
quality and the foliage large, bright, and 
clean, with not a trace of disease. Flowers 
most in evidence among annuals were Asters, 
Cornflowers, Coreopsis grandiflora, Lavatera 
splendens and its varieties, Iceland Poppies, 
Sweet Peas, and Mignonette. Forms of 
Statice sinuata were also seen in many gar¬ 
dens. There is also a growing tendency to 
grow’, as space permits, a few good biennials 
in the way of Canterbury Bells, and Sweet 
Williams. GSnotheras, Sunflowers, and Asters 
are favourites. In the majority of cases, 
however, there is an inclination to regard the 
clumps of perennials in the light of a Mint 
or Horseradish bed—i.c., that once planted 
they will go on for an indefinite period with¬ 
out any attention in the way of lifting, divid¬ 
ing, manuring, and the like. Interesting and 
comparatively rare things are often to be 
found in such gardens.— E. B. S. 

Autumn hardy flowers. — Doubtless 
largely due to their root capacity to resist 
drought, the chief hardy flowers in gardens 
just now are those of the perennial Sun¬ 
flower family. In every direction may be 
seen Ilelianthus multiflorus, both single and 
double, and in all cases flowering profusely, 
apparently insensible to drought. II. rigidus 
is also plentiful, and occasionally H. Miss 
Mellisli is seen, but much less so than are 
the multiflorus forms. The encroaching 
tendencies of those named wide-rooting varie¬ 
ties make them rather garden depredators 
than welcome denizens. 1 have seen in one 
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10 feet to 12 feet in height, forming quite 
a dense screen for a brief period. Other 
yellow-flowered plants are Rudbeckia Golden 
Glow, so much valued for cutting, and the 
dwarf and very handsome R. Newmani, 
which is one of the very best autumn hardy 
plants we have. The several Heleniums also 
help to furnish yellows freely—indeed, where 
those hues dominate it is chiefly due to these 
various hardy plants.—D. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS FOR COOL-HOUSE. 

I have nearly finished building a span-roofed house, 
and intend growing cool Orchide. Will you kindly 
tell me the best sorts to obtain (should prefer 
Odontoglossums), also some hints as to their treat 
merrt? 1 intend to purchase established plants only 
-E. R. A. 

[Few Orchids are more worthy of cultiva 
tion than the cool-growing Odontoglossums, 
especially those of the well-known O. crispum 


i to purchase established plants, no doubt you 
will get some that flowered early in the year, 
and are now making their new growths, and 
as the young roots will soon be pushing out 
1 freely in all directions, no time should be 
lost in affording fresh potting material to 
those in need of it or to those that require 
larger pots. 

Fortunately for other beginners and 
growers of Odontoglossums, your question is 
quite opportune, as, without doubt, Septem¬ 
ber is one of the be6t months to repot the 
1 plants, as during the following period of cool 
nights there is little difficulty in maintaining 
i an equable moist temperature in the house, 
which is in every way favourable to the wel¬ 
fare of the plants. Some of the plants may 
be sending up flower-6pikes, and others not 
I yet started to grow, but these 6hould not be 
I disturbed by repotting now', it being prefer¬ 
able to defer the operation till new growths 
j nppear, and root-action is visible. Some of 
1 our readers may have among their collections 
a few unhealthy plants, with shrivelled 


Osmuuda-fibre, and Polypodium-fibre in 
equal proportions, cutting these materials up 
in a rough state, mixing them well together, 
and adding a moderate quantity of small 
broken crocks. It is important that the Moss 
should be well washed through a coarse sieve, 
and be carefully examined for small slugs and 
snails that may be concealed in it. By 
washing it thoroughly, many of the eggs of 
these insects may be done away with. If 
such work be neglected, much injury may be 
done by them to roots and flower-spikes. Pot 
each plant with moderate firmness, keeping 
the base of the plant or pseudo-bulbs just on 
a level with the rim of the pot. When the 
operation is finished, prick in a few heads of 
living Moss over the surface of the compost, 
as growing Moss is conducive to the health 
of the plants. 

The critical time with Odontoglossume is 
just after root disturbance by repotting, as 
it is an easy matter to afford too much water, 
thereby causing the old roots to decay and 
many ieaves to be lost; therefore, for a few 
weeks afterwards it is advisable to afford 
water very sparingly, merely sprinkling the 
surface of the compost often enough to in¬ 
duce the Sphagnum to grow. For this pur¬ 
pose a fine-rosed watering-can or fine 
syringe sprayer is most suitable. When the 
plants are growing freely, and new roots have 
obtained a hold on the inside of the pot, each 
plant should be thoroughly watered when 
ever it becomes dry. Damp the stages and 
between the pots often enough to maintain a 
decidedly moist atmosphere. Two or three 
times a day will be sufficient for several 
weeks to come, but after that time, espe¬ 
cially if the weather is dull and chilly, a 
morning and early afternoon damping down 
will suffice. As much fresh air should be 
admitted to the plants as is practicable, es¬ 
pecially when the outside temperature is 
about 50 degs. It is not good practice to 
open the top ventilatore during the daytime, 
when the air outside is hot and dry, but all 
the lower ventilators available should be 
wide open, the top lights being open only 
during the evening, and a little left on at 
night when there is no fear of the tempera¬ 
ture falling below 50 degs. When the 
weather is mild and wet outside, with little 
or no wind blowing, all the ventilators may 
be wide open, the doors also if there is no 
draught by so doing. Odontoglossume appre¬ 
ciate plenty of fresh air at all seasons, but 
cold or warm draughts should be avoided 
always. Some plants, after being repotted, 
finish their growths up rather quickly, and 
soon afterward push up flower-spikes’; but 
the 6pikes should be removed as soon as per¬ 
ceived, as no plant should be allow’ed to 
bloom until thoroughly re-established. The 
sole object should be to grow the plant 
strongly, 60 that when it has thoroughly re¬ 
established itself it can bring to perfection 
yearly a spike carrying from twelve to twenty 
flow'ers of good size and substance. Shade 
these plants from all strong sunshine.] 


Rocks near garden at Standen , with foreground of Bamboos and various 
hardy plants. ( See page 567.) 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


type, of which there are numerous distinct 
and beautiful varieties, some being among 
the most inexpensive Orchids to purchase, 
while some spotted and pure white varieties 
are the reverse. It is advisable for the be¬ 
ginner to go in for the cheaper sorts to com¬ 
mence with, and, as experience is gained, to 
gradually acquire some of the higher-class 
varieties. First, and undoubtedly the most 
popular, is O. crispum ; then come O. Pes- 
catorei, O. cirrhosum, O. Halli, O. luteo- 
purpureum, O. triumphans, O. Edwardi, O. 
Uro-Skinneri, O. Harryanum. A few' of the 
cheaper hybrid Odontoglossums may also be 
obtained, as some of them have a better con¬ 
stitution and grow more freely than many of 
the species. AH of these plants may be cul¬ 
tivated in the ordinary flower-pot, while, for 
such dwarf-growing species as 0. Rossi, O. 
Cervantesi, O. Galleottianum, 0. Krameri, 
O. Humeanum, O. aspersum, and O. Duvi- 
vierianum, shallow pans, with neat copper 
wires attached, that may be suspended from 
the roof of the house, are the most suitable 
receptacles to grow them in. As you intend 


pseudo-bulbs, and which possess but few 
roots. Such plants should at ouce be turned 
out of their pots, the decayed roots cut away, 
and each plant thoroughly cleared of all de¬ 
caying matter of every kind, repotting them 
into as 6mall pots as they will conveniently 
go into. As regards 6ome of your plants, a 
’ few of them may be in sufficiently large pots, 
but if the material is exhausted or sour- 
1 looking, it should be carefully removed with- 
| out disturbing the plant or injuring the roots, 
and fresh compost substituted. When repot- 
I ting any of the plants, care should be taken 
; not to use pot6 that are too large and out of 
proportion to the 6ize of the plants, as over- 
I potting under inexperienced treatment gene- 
• rally ends in injury and failure. The pots 
and pans used should be clean and dry. They 
should be filled to about one-lialf of their 
depth with clean crocks, over which a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss should be spread, 
60 as to prevent any fine particles of the 
I soil being washed down among the crocks. 
\ A suitable compost for Odontoglossums con¬ 
sists of freshly-gathered Sphagnum Moss, 


Stonoglottis longifolia.— Though terres- 
trial Orchids are not now grown 60 largely as 
the epiphytal ones, yet some of them are re 
markably showy, as in the case of the mag 
nificent group of Disa grandiflora shown at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Stenoglottis longifolia forms n 
rosette of narrow deep green leaves, each 
about 6 inches long, and wdth prettily undu¬ 
lated margins. The slender but erect flower- 
spike reaches a height of about 15 inches to 
18 inches, and bears on the upper half a 
large number of pleasing rosy-purple blos¬ 
soms, dotted with a deeper tint. There is a 
variety alba, whose flowers are almost white. 
The blossoms of this Stenoglottis are so 
numerous that, though small, they form a 
very attractive feature, and, what i6 more, 
a succession is kept up for a long time. A 
native of Natal, Stenoglottis longifolia will 
j succeed in the company of such Orchids as 
Masdevallias, Odontoglossums, etc. It grows 
well in a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf- 
mould, Sphagnum Moss, and silver-sand. A 
libeVal amount of water is needed during the 
growing scasou.—X. 
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TREES AND SHRUB8. 


THE HUDSONIAS. 

The list of new and rare plants for 
autumn, 1911, issued by Mr. G. Reuthe, of 
Keston, makes mention of two species of 
Hudsonia, which, though by no means new 
plants, can be legitimately included among 
the rarest of rare shrubs. Hudsonia belongs 
to the Cistaceae family, and has for its 
allies such genera as Helianthemum and 
Cistus. Two of the three species described 
in the Index Kewensis were known to Sweet 
nearly ninety years ago, for pictures and de¬ 
scriptions of H. ericoides and H. tomentosa 
occur in his Cistinese, which was prepared 
between the dates 1825 and 1830. Allusions 
to one or other of the species may also be 
found in other old works, for M. Buchoz 
published a figure and description of H. eri¬ 
coides in “Plantes Nouvellemeut Decou- 
vertes,” in 1779, and Nuttall gave original 
descriptions of others in his “Genera of 
North American Plants,” in 1818. All three 
species, H. ericoides, H. tomentosa, and H. 
montana, are described in Small’s “Flora of 
the South-Eastern United States,” whilst 
allusions may be found to them in other 
American works. 

As they are allied to such ornamental 
genera as Cistus and Helianthemum, one 
would expect the various kinds of Hudsonia 
to partake of their decorative qualities, but 
these expectations are not borne out, fdr 
although a well-flowered specimen would have 
a showy appearance, the individual flowers 
are tpo small to produce an effective display, 
unless they are borne in quantity. All are, 
however, of an exceedingly interesting char¬ 
acter, and many persons would be pleased to 
include good examples in their collections. 
Sweet alludes to H. ericoides being very 
rare in collections owing to its being re¬ 
puted to be difficult to cultivate. He, how¬ 
ever, says that his plant grew well in a pot 
of sandy peat. ^ That it and other species 
have never been well known would appear 
to prove that they are really difficult to 
grow, and we are aware that plknts received 
from America are difficult to establish. If, 
however, plants were raised from seeds or 
cuttings in this country it is probable that 
they would grow quite freely. From what 
can be learned of the requirements of these 
plants, sandy loam or peat would appear 
to be the most suitable soil, while a little 
shade is better than a position exposed to 
full sun, for the plants are often found 
growing in Pine-lands or in drift sand 
beneath Pines in the region of the coast. A 
position on a rockery would doubtless suit 
them better than an open border. 

H. ericoides is said by Small to be found 
from Nova Scotia to North Carolina. It 
forms a small, Heath-like shrub, from a few 
inches to a foot in height, with erect 
branches thickly covered with tiny, hairy, 
Eriea-like leaves, which are arranged in 
small tufts. From these tufts of leaves 
yellow flowers appear singly during early 
summer. Each one is about i inch or i inch 
across, and reminds one of a miniature 
Cistus flower. Mature examples are said to 
spread over a considerable space. 

H. tomentosa is found on the sands of 
the seashore and elsewhere in Pine-lands 
from New Brunswick to North Carolina, and 
is also common on lake and river shores. It 
differs from the last named by reason of its 
smaller leaves and almost stalkless, smaller, 

f ialer.coloured blooms. Both stems and 
eaves are clothed with a soft, dense felt, 
which imparts a silvery hue to the plant. 
As in the former species, the flowers appear 
singly from the leaf clusters. 

H. Montana is found at a high altitude 
in North Carolina. Like the other species, 
it is of dwarf habit, with tiny foliage and 
small flowers, which appear singly from the 
tufts, of leaves. Young plants are said to 
be erect, but older examples assume a 
spreading habit. 

The species given in the above-mentioned 
list are H. ericoides and H. tomentosa. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kadsura Chlnensls.— This strong-growing 
climber belongs to the Magnolia family, 
though from a superficial examination there 
would appear to‘be little connection between 
it and Magnolia. Growing to a height of 
15 feet or 18 feet, it may be expected to 
clothe a good-sized pillar or cover a wide 
expanse of trellis with greenery, for the 
dark green, fleshy leaves are borne freely, 
and are of large size, measuring 6 inches or 
so in length and a couple of inches in width. 
The flowers are borne in autumn, singly or 
in clusters, from the leaf axils, each flower 
terminating a pendulous stalk 1£ inches to 
2 inches in length. They are cream- 
coloured, with reddish stamens, and 
fragrant. The species is a native of China 
and Japan, and has long been in cultivation, 
though it never seems to have been well 
known. There is a very pretty variegated¬ 
leaved variety in commerce. It, however, is 
less vigorous than the type, and requires a 
more sheltered position and a more genial 
climate. For planting in a cool greenhouse 
or corridor it has much to commend it, and 
may sometimes be seen in excellent condi¬ 
tion in such a situation.—D. 

Wistaria not blooming (F. J. B.).—Wistarias, 
as a rule, do well when the young shoots are spurred 
back every year to the main stem, as then numerous 
flowering spurs are formed. You cannot expect the 
Wistaria to do well in company with the Virginia 
Creeper, as this robs the soil and starves the roots 
of the Wistaria, the result being that there are no 
young growths to cut back, which, as above stated, 
form the flowering spurs. 


POULTRY. 

SOME HINTS ON POULTRY FOR THE 
LATE AUTUMN. 

Some poultry-keepers never get their fowls 
through the moult until the winter is upon 
them, and, consequently, they are not brought 
on to lay as otherwise would be the case, and 
very often they get no eggs at all until the 
end of January or perhaps later. Now, if 
poultry are to be profitable they must lay 
in autumn, when egge are scarce, then they 
will also lay in winter, when eggs are scarcer 
and dearer still. You cannot get winter eggs 
unless you get your fowls early through the 
moult and start them on laying in autumn 
before the really bad weather comes. Once 
get a hen started laying and she will con¬ 
tinue, despite weather changes, as a rule; 
but let her get into those weather changes 
first, and she will be prevented from making 
a start, and, consequently, /will do noth : ng 
but consume food during the winter. The 
way to get poultry to finish up their moult 
early is to keep them warm, or at least pro¬ 
tected from cold winds, and feed them 
generously. Old hens—by which I mean any 
that have passed through two seasons of lay¬ 
ing—are always late in moulting, and often 
need to be specially dealt with. Some Hemp- 
seed and an occasional teaspoonful of Lin¬ 
seed-oil will often help things on consider¬ 
ably. These “mature ” heus make very good 
winter layers, if only they can be started 
before December comes along and checks 
them. 

The feeding of poultry now should be much 
more generous than during the summer. Re 
member that eggs are a surplus product of 
the fowl’s economy, and so must be grown, 
as it were, by a surfeit of food. Many of my 
readers are, doubtless, able to let their 
poultry out into a field ; but a Grass field 
does not yield now the food it did during the 
summer. A stubble field is much more valu¬ 
able : but even then, unless they get an ex 
ceptional quantity of food, for some particular 
reason which is not applicable to all stubble 
fields, they w'ill need extra food at home. 
The best plan of feeding now'—and this ap¬ 
plies to fowls both at liberty and in confine¬ 
ment—is to start them in the morning with a 
good warm breakfast. That goes a long way 
towards filling the egg-basket. Do not for¬ 
get the importance at this time of a regular 
supply of good, sharp, flint grit to ass : st 
them in digesting the extra food recom¬ 
mended. It is not what fowls eat, but what 
they assimilate properly that produces eggs. 
Again, fowls in confinement need in autumn 
and winter a specially-provided supply of 
vegetable food. Cauliflower leaves are plenti¬ 


ful, and answer well; so, too, do Swede 
Turnips. It is an excellent plan to hang up 
a Swede Turnip or a Cabbage a few inches 
from the floor, so that the poultry can reach 
up and peck. This not only provides them 
with green food, but keeps them active and 
employed, thus, consequently, warm. 


BIRDS. 

AVIARY NOTES : THE SHORTENING 
DAYS. 

The thoughtful bird-keeper will not forget 
that ere long, weather very trying to the birds 
may be expected—weather that, unless 
guarded against, will bring discomfort, if 
nothing worse, to the occupants of the bird- 
room and aviarv. As regards the outdoor 
aviary, one of the most important duties- of 
the moment is that of seeing that the roof is 
perfectly weatherproof, for interior dampness 
always brings disease in its train. Then the 
walls of the enclosed portion should be seen 
to, so that draughtiness of interior be 
avoided, and the whole exterior woodwork 
should be well painted or tarred, not merely 
for the enhancing of the appearance, but also 
for preservative purposes. Many otherwise 
good aviaries fail in the matter of flooring. 
Dryness is essential, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, the right way to assure this is to have 
the floor well raised above the surrounding 
surface, to have it well made of sound mate¬ 
rial, and to see that the eaves of the roof well 
overhang. Inside the bird-room the coming 
of autumn is not so severely felt, but^it should 
now be 6een to that the cages are sound and 
draught-proof, for a draughty cage is an 
abomination, even in the case of hardy birds, 
and much more so in the case of the more 
delicate varieties. With respect to the birds 
themselves, a determination should be come 
to without loss of time as to which 
*hall and which shall not be wintered. 
As an aid towards decision, it is ad¬ 
vised to retain rather too few than too 
many. Birds that it is not intended to win¬ 
ter should be disposed of at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, for they can be sold to better advan¬ 
tage now than later on. If, in going over the 
stock, there are vacancies that it is desired 
to fill, these may be filled now without diffi¬ 
culty. A word of caution is, however, timely 
with respect to the purchase of the newly- 
imported birds now to be had. Such birds 
are now much cheaper than the acclimatised 
^nes, but they are much more difficult to win¬ 
ter, and their purchase must, therefore, be 
regarded as somewhat in the light of a specu¬ 
lation. 

Many birds will now be moulting, and are 
then all the better for a little stimulative 
Food. The shed feathers should not be al- 
’owed to tumble about, or undesirable para¬ 
sites will be encouraged. The bjest thing to do 
with feathers—indeed, with all aviary accu¬ 
mulation—is to burn them. Generally speak¬ 
ing, breeding has now ceased, and the breed¬ 
ing-cages may, therefore, be overhauled, 
cleaned, and stored away until next spring, 
vs may also spare parts and utensils. If it is 
considered likely that aviary fittings of any 
kind will have to be purchased before the 
next breeding season, make a note of require¬ 
ments now, with a view to ordering early in 
advance of the busy season. J. T. Bird. 


BOOK3. 

"ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE.”* 
Books on alpine plants are rather frequent 
of late. We hope it is a good sign. This 
book appears not to be a guide to cultivation 
so much as for botanical reference and de¬ 
scription, very good in their way. It is pro¬ 
fusely and in some cases very well illus¬ 
trated ; in others the reduction is too great, 
and the present way of printing in colour is 
apt to impart rather a hard, metallic look. 
Still, many people will be glad of such aid 
as they afford. The book is well printed, 
and well fulfils its object as a handy Dook of 
reference. 

•" Alpine Plants of Europe.’ 1 by Harold Stuart 
Thompson. F.L.8. With coloured Illustration*. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 7s. Ud. 
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FRUIT. 

STORING FRUIT. 

I& many gardens the want of a suitable place 
for the storing of hardy fruits is often over¬ 
looked, and the gardener is obliged to put up 
with many make-shifts and use places very 
unsuitable. Of late years much has been 
done to remedy this want, but in small gar¬ 
dens the point is often overlooked, and the 
gardener expected to keep his fruit as long 
as his neighbour with every convenience. 
A costly fruit-room is not a necessity, of 
course ; but a well-fitted room, with perfect 
ventilation, is always a pleasing addition to 
a well-kept garden. I have, when short of 
room, used a disused dry ice house for many 
of the late-keeping Apples, and they keep 
much better than when in a fluctuating tem¬ 
perature and the fruit has often been in large 
heaps and very few lost. A cool tempera¬ 
ture, and perfectly sweet and dry, without 
damp straw or litter of any kind, goes a long 
way to preserve the fruit.* Careful handling 
when gathering, and gathering into small 
flat baskets or trays, with some dry Moss at. 
the bottom, are also very necessary, as much 
damage is often caused by piling up the fruit 


jthoroughly sound fruit. When first placed 
in the room, the fruit should be examined 
every few days, as much of it often decays 
immediately after gathering. G. 


MELONS. 

There are so many varieties of Melons in 
commerce that have high reputations for 
cropping, handsomeness, and rich quality of 
flesh, when caught at the right moment, that 
the intention of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to hold a trial of these fruits at- Wis- 
ley next year may 6eem to be superfluous. 
But even though there were a thousand such , 
good varieties in commerce, yet new or I 
I newly-named ones are constantly being pre¬ 
sented to the society’s Fruit Committee, and, 
as it is practically impossible to tell whether 
any such variety be new r or distinct from 
[many others of similar flesh, netting, colour, 
or shape when fruits alone are seen, it be¬ 
comes a matter of necessity to satisfy all the 
'respective senders of these Melons that such 
trial be held. If the trial could include the 
best-known ones, with the newer ones in¬ 
cluded, it would not be too large, although to 
the ordinary reader it may seem absurd to 
have so many named varieties in commerce, 


i caught right, flesh of the most delicious fla¬ 
vour. When there was a trial of Melons at 
Wisley some three years ago, one named 
Diamond Jubilee, having green flesh, stood 
out as richly-flavoured almost beyond all 
, others, although several were really excellent. 
But it is all a question as to catching the 
fruits of any variety just at the right mo¬ 
ment. It is right 6uch a trial as referred to 
should be held, and, when complete, its re¬ 
sults published far and wide in the gardening 
press for the benefit of all who may wish to 
grow 7 the best varieties only. A. D. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES AT BEDFORD. 
Of late years more attention has been paid 
to Strawberries, and many will say we have 
plenty of varieties. What we want is good 
quality; and this has in a large measure 
I been the aim of the Messrs. Laxton in the 
two new varieties George V. and Maincrop. 
The first named may be termed a first-early 
variety, and the latter, as its name implies, 
a good maincrop Strawberry. As most 
large growers well know, there is a great 
demand for a good maincrop Strawberry. 
Many have been raised since the advent of 
i the well-known Sir Joseph Paxton, but most 



Natural rocks by drive at Standen, ivitli Heaths in foreground. (See page 567.) 


in the basket, thus bruising it in it© early 
stages, and causing premature decay. When 
possible, the late fruit should be stored at the 
north or coolest end of the room, placing 
the early kinds as they mature for use, and 
removing the decayed fruit at the earliest 
moment if the slightest part is decayed, as 
one fruit soon affects all its neighbours. 
Great care is also required in the harvesting 
of the different varieties, as, if gathered too 
6 oon, the fruit shrivels and lose© much of its 
flavour, and if too late, frost often cracks the 
outside skin and thus causes mould. Many 
early Pears and Apples do not require storing 
at all, but may be used off the trees, as, if 
6 tored,*they soon decay and lose flavour. A 
few fruits gathered daily and placed on a 
shelf in a cool vinerv soon have the desired 
quality, as it is useless to leave all on the 
early trees to come in at one date, as they 
soon decay when fully ripe. If practicable, 
Apples should be stored separately from 
Pears, and late keepers as far apart as pos¬ 
sible from the early fruit, storing on clean, 
dry shelves, well ventilated, and in single 
layers for those required to be kept a long 
time. All spotted or doubtful samples should 
be placed away frojn the perfect and 
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seeing that any two or three might be as¬ 
sumed sufficient to satisfy all reasonable re¬ 
quirements. 

But Melons, even if having the highest re¬ 
putation, are of very uncertain quality. 
Plants may have the best of culture, fruits 
may be perfectly formed, and be well finished, 
I yet, when tasted, fail entirely to give that 
flavour without which the best of Melon-flesh 
is worthless. Divided into scarlet, green, 

I and white-fleshed, yet raiser© have so inter¬ 
crossed these diverse varieties that fre¬ 
quently the progeny shows flesh of two 
colours, with, also, the defect that the inner 
flesh is soft and pulpy, and the outer or 
diversely-coloured flesh is hard. It is not 
unfair to say of any considerable number of 
Melons, however well they may be pro¬ 
duced, and whether of one variety or many, 
that not more than 10 per cent.* will have 
really good flavour. 

Those members of the National Vegetable 
1 Society who the other day were privileged to 
! taste Messrs. Dickson and Robinson’s scar¬ 
let-fleshed Melon The Manchester, had a real 
treat. But I have found in His Eminence, 
Hero of Lockinge, Sutton’s Scarlet, Super- 
lative, Royal Jubilee, and many others, when 


of them lack what may be termed good 
packing qualities, as the fruits were some¬ 
what soft, this being a great drawback. 
Maincrop is a cross between Bedford Cham¬ 
pion and The Laxton. The first is a fine 
fruit, somewhat pale coloured, but of good 
flavour, whereas The Laxton is noted for its 
firm flesh and vigour. Maincrop is some¬ 
what conical in shape, of rich colour, and 
particularly good for packing and sending 
by rail. This is what growers have long 
wanted. As regards cropping, it is all one 
can desire. The plant is vigorous, and the 
trusses are bold and produced abundantly. 

I It is strange that the white or pale-pink 
Louis Gauthier should be one of the parents 
of the new George V. The new variety has 
the free-cropping of the other parent, floyal 
Sovereign, and the earliness of both kinds. 
George V. is bright scarlet, the flesh per¬ 
meated with a deep orange colour. The 
raisers say George V. is a week earlier than 
Royal Sovereign. For forcing it is excel¬ 
lent, and should become a great favourite 
for early crops in the open. Royal 
Sovereign has been a favourite for so many 
years that it is difficult to place any forc- 

1 ing variety in a leading position, but the 
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two parents of the newer fruit should give it 
the leading position. As far as I could see, 
the habit and growth should make it an 
ideal forcing variety, as the plants make 
very fine crowns, and set very freely early 
in the year. W. B. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines for new house.— 

Would you kindly tell me the lx»t four Peach-trees 
and Nectarines to put in a house which has just been 
built, 20 feet by 20 feet, span-roofed, north end on 
a high wall. I should like to get two trees on each 
side and one Nectarine on the wall. The centre is 
for staging for pot plants. There Is a flow and 
return around the house. I wieh to have a succes¬ 
sion of fruit.—D. C. 

[Four first-rate varieties of the Peach, 
which will ripen in the order they are named, 
are Duchess of Cornwall, Royal George, 
Barrington, Princess of Wales. A fine Nec¬ 
tarine is Early Rivers, and so is Lord 
Napier, the latter ripening three weeks later 
than the former. The first will ripen with 
Duchess of Cornwall Peach, and the second 
named with Royal George. If both are too 
early, plant either Dryden or Elruge.] 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.— I can 
scarcely recall any past season—certainly not 
for some twenty years—when the crop of 
Cox’s was so heavy. It is too soon to esti¬ 
mate the final results, but at the moment 
there is a most satisfying prospect. What is 
the explanation of this favourable change? 
Is it the tropical nature of the season suiting 
the delicate constitution of the Apple, or is 
there a reaction following such a long term 
of fruitless years? I had, like others, de¬ 
spaired of having a reasonable return for the 
space occupied and money spent in trees, but 
I shall not be surprised if the forthcoming 
season will not find a freeh and quickened 
demand for trees of this highly-flavoured but 
hitherto capricious Apple. It is a matter of 
common regret that its popularity, which had 
attained so high a standard, should be 
brought down by the exigencies of season, 
aggravated, possibly, by tenderness of con¬ 
stitution. One conclusion, perhaps, more 
than any other, to be drawn from its cropping 
this year is that a tropical summer suits the 
Apple in question. What do others say?— 
West Wilts. 

Apples (P. E.).— If you want an early dessert 
Apple, then Beauty of Bath or Lady Sudeley should 
do well. A later variety is Allington Pippin. If 
you want a late sort, then Stunner Pippin w'ould 
suit. Of cooking sorts, Lord Derby is good, good late 
varieties being Lane’s Prince Albert and Bramley'a. 
See also reply to Wallington ” in our issue of 
August 12, page 484. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 12th, 1911. 

As might have been expected, following so 
closely upon the Dahlia show held recently 
at the Crystal Palace, this popular autumn 
flower largely dominated the fortnightly 
meeting held on the above date—indeed, 
there w r ere Dahlias everywhere and of every 
section: Pompon, single, Cactus, Pompon 
Cactus, decorative, and Pseony-flowered, and 
that still more modern section known as 
“ Collarette,” which, in our opinion, em¬ 
braces not a little of the decorative and 
artistic in one. A chief characteristic is 
that the flowers are single, yet having a 
secondary set of smaller florets usually of 
distinctive colouring emerging from the 
bases of the outer florets. Some excellent 
Grapes and Nectarines were displayed, as 
also a fine group of pot-grown fruit-trees. 
Hardy plants w f ere not freely shown, though 
one group from Lindfield, Sussex, was in 
every way excellent. 

Dahlias. —Much the finest group of these 
flowers came from Messrs. Carter Page and 
Co., London Wall, E.C., whose representa¬ 
tive lot of Cactus, single, decorative, Paeony, 
and Pompon-flowered extended right across 
the western end of the hall. As an exhibit 
wholly devoted to these flowers, it left 
nothing to be desired, and considering the 
extreme and prolonged drought the flowers 
were excellent. The usual method of basket 
groups, with bolder crescent-shaped pro¬ 
minences here and there, was adopted, the 
whole being rendered attractive by the aid 
of Grasses and Kochias. Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, also displayed these 
flowers to excellent advantage, and in lieu of 
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the usual boxes and vases, had arranged 
half-circular groups on ladder stages, which 
are much more effective. The single-flowered 
varieties were very fine in this group. 
Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Derehnm, had 
quite an extensive table of the flowers, the 
whole of which were set up in tall stands, 
a prominent place at the front being given 
to those of the collarette set. Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough, had a table largely of the 
Paeony-flowered Dahlias, a small collection 
of the Pompon varieties he grows so well 
being displayed at one end of the group. 
Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, also had a 
good assortment of the Paeony-flowered varie¬ 
ties, Messrs. Sired wick and Sons, St. 
Leonards, confining themselves to exhibition 
Cactus varieties, of which two, Richard 
Box (soft yellow) and Miss Stredwick (rose), 
obtained awards of merit. Mr. J. S. West,, 
Brentwood, Essex, filled a table wiih 
Dahlias of all sections. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, added Michaelmas 
Daisies in variety to their fine collection of 
the other flowers named. 

Hardy flowera. —The chief exhibit under 
this head w r as that from Mr. J. Box, Lind* 
field, Sussex, whose collection of herbaceous 
Phloxes, both as regards fineness of truss 
and of individual flowers, w r as of high ex¬ 
cellence. Such an exhibit, indeed, would 
have done credit to these flowers in a year 
far more to their liking than the present, 
hence we were not a little surprised to see 
them so good. Larkspurs and Gaillardias 
were also of merit, and quite worthy of 
special remark were the groups of Gladiolus 
princeps and the large, rich yellow flower- 
heads of Helianthus sparsifolius. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, had a showy lot of the 
secondary spikes of Delphiniums, together 
with an exhibit of Water Lilies in conjunc¬ 
tion with waterside plants, Ferns, and 
Lilies. A fine columnar inflorescence of 
Gunnera was also remarked in the group. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had many 
choice and interesting plants, the group in¬ 
cluding an assortment of silvery-leaved 
alpines, as Achillea, Pyretlirum, Teucrium, 
and Artemisia, also Cyclamen, Sternbergias, 
Campanulas, and the like. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, showed a small col¬ 
lection of alpines, chiefly Campanulas, 
Hypericums, Sedum pulchellum, Erigeron 
mucronatus, and the like.. Messrs. Geo. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, displayed a 
collection of Aster Amellus in variety, while, 
from Gunnersbury, Mr. James Hudson 
brought excellent examples of Belladonna 
Lilies in variety. Mr. H. J. Elwes also 
showed an assortment of these flowers, in¬ 
teresting because of their great variety. 
Mr. A. Woreley, Isle worth, had a lovely 
plant in Amaryllis kewensis alba, while 
Messrs. Sander and Co., St. Albans, staged 
Brunsdonna Sanderce and B. S. alba, which 
were stated to be the result of crossing 
Brunsvigia Josephine and Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna. Regarded alone, the twain were 
beautiful and highly meritorious. We failed, 
however, to discover any influence from the 
first-named plant, which has been eo many 
times tried without success. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Higligate, N., filled 
a table with choice examples of Lilies, a 
capital group of Phoenix Roebelini, some 
well-grown Erica autumn gracilis, Dracaenas, 
and other plants. Mr. L. R. Russell, R : ch- 
mond, had a really superb table of Gesnera 
Orange King, the plants being particularly 
well flowered. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, arranged a table of shrubby 
Veronicas and Ferns, the latter including 
some of the best of the plumose section of 
the Nephrolepis. From Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, came a rather good assort¬ 
ment of Begonia Rex, also a fine batch of 
the crimson-flowered Begonia Washington, 
which, being dwarf and free and profuse 
in flowering, is admirably suited to bedding 
purposes. Mr. E. H. Brown, Roehampton, 
Surrey, had an excellent group of Crotons 
arranged with Dracaena Sanderiana and 
Palms and margined by Ferns and Caladium 
argyrites. The plants were well grown and 
coloured, and reflected considerable eredlt. 
Messrs. All wood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, 
showed Carnations White * Wonder and 


Gloriosa, the former securing an aw'ard of 
merit. 

Hardy climbers.— Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, was the only exhibitor of these, 
staging a collection of Clematis in many 
beautiful varieties. One of the more 'dis¬ 
tinct, perhaps, was C. integrifolia Durandi, 
the leathery texture of the petals adding 
longevity to an excellent kind. Clematis 
viticella (in blue, white, and claret-red 
colour), C. Nellie Moser, C. Ville de Lyon, 
C. Jackmani superba, C. Mrs. George Jack- 
man (white), C. Beauty of Worcester, and 
Lady Nort.hcliffe (gems of the deep-blue 
flowered set) were among the more notice¬ 
able in a particularly fine lot. Hardy 
Fuchsias in variety were also freely dis¬ 
played by Mr. Russell. 

Orchids. —These were not numerously 
shown, though there were noticeable some 
good Cattleyas and Laelio - Cattleyas in 
several of the groups. The most important 
novelty certificated on the occasion was 
Sophro-Lmlio-Cattleya Jeanette (L.-C. Mar- 
tinetti x Sophronitis grandiflora), a flower of 
quite remarkable size and colouring, the 
largest, and, indeed, the most brilliant, that 
has yet appeared. This magnificent novelty 
was "raised and exhibited by Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Hayward’s Heath. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., showed a good 
Dendrobium glomeratum, for which a cul¬ 
tural commendation was awarded. Messrs. 
Hassell and Co., Southgate, N., and Mr. 
E. V. Low, Hayward's Heath, each had a 
small collection of Cattleyas and Laelio- 
Cattlcyas. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had Vanda ccerulea, Odontoglossum 
grandis, and Houlletia Brocklehurstiana in 
a nice lot. Messrs. Sander and Co., St. 
Albans, displayed, among many others, well- 
flowered examples of Vanda Sanderiana, a 
species which always commands attention. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Fifty baskets of 
Onions, the produce of seeds supplied by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, and 
representative of that firm’s best strains, 
were shown by Mr. Stanard, Hertford. As 
shown, the collection divided itself into 
three sizes—viz., exhibition, medium, and 
small—thus demonstrating the value of dif¬ 
ferent methods of culture in these as in 
other things. The ten dishes of Nectarines 
from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Gunners- 
bury Park, Acton, included Pitmaston 
Orange, Pineapple, Albert Victor, Goldoni, 
Victoria, and Byron, and all were in excel¬ 
lent condition. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a capital exhibit of pot-grown 
Apples, among w r hich we noted Charles Ross, 
Rival, Bismarck, King of Pippins, Allington 
Pippin, May Queen, and others. Messrs. 
Low also staged many dishes of gathered 
fruits. From the Council School Garden, 
Purfleet, the result of trees planted in 
November, 1909, and cultivated by boys 
whose ages ranged from eleven to fourteen 
years, a nice collection of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums were staged, the fruits, if not large, 
being of interest and certainly of educational 
value for the reasons above named. In addi¬ 
tion to a splendid collection of twenty-seven 
bunches of black Grapes, which in¬ 
cluded such varieties as Lady Downes, 
Appley Towers, Alnwick Seedling, and 
Black Alicante, two bunches each of 
Golden Queen and Muscat of Alexandria 
were exhibited by Mr. H. P. Brandt, Nut- 
field, Surrey, the collection demonstrating 
high cultural excellence in conjunction with 
a system of packing which savoured of per¬ 
fection. We have, indeed, rarelv seen these 
fruits staged with more perfect bloom. Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Clarkson Nurseries, Wisbech, 
displayed dishes of hi6 Red Victoria Apple, 
which as an early culinary variety is 
attracting attention. In a corner at the 
eastern end of the hall, Messrs. Paul and 
Sons, Waltham Cross, had a good display of 
pot-grown Plums, Apples, and Pears, the 
first predominating. Among the finer 
examples we remarked Grand Duke, Prince 
Englebert, Cox’s Emperor, Pond’s Seedling, 
White Magnum Bonum, Monarch, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop. The trees were dwarf—not 
more than 3} feet high—and carried heavy 
crops of fruits. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertising columns. 
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MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


^TWE 6 R 5 

MANUFACTURED.nSCQTLAND. , 


SMART’S Greenhouses 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


FORCING 

HOUSES 


Specially designed and 
constructed for tho 
Early Production of 
Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables of all kinds 


Soul for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Estimates Free on Application for 

Conservatories, Peach Houses, Vineries, Carnation Houses, Orchid Houses, Ac. 

UCATIUP ADDADATIIC installed in Country Houses. Churches, and 
ntMlmu HrrHnHIUO Horticultural Buildings. 


in every variety always 
in stock. 

Send for Illustrated Price List. 

REEO MATS, 20/- drz. 
FRUIT TRAYS, 15 - doz. 

Carriage raid. 


(as illustrated). 


Glazed with 21 oz. glass. 
Painted three coats. 


Carriage Paid on all orders of 40s. value to most Goods Stations in England and Wales. 


BOULTON & PAUL,LTD., Manufacturers, NORWICH 


Our I)esciiptive CATALOGUE of the above, 
containing Full Cultural Directions and 
particulars as to Free Delivery, will be sent 
post free on application to our Offices at 
OVERYEEN, HAARLEM, or to our General 
Agents — 

MERTENS & GO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


ECONOMICAL. 
EVEN TEMPERATURE. 
NO TROUBLE. 

Guaranteed 
Minimum Burning | 


They WILL PAY If you feed them on 

LASCO’^al 


12 HOURS 

AT FULL HEAT. 

Thousands in use. 
Catalogue and 

Estimates Fre. 


WE HAVE PROVED 

Aft :r twelve months' severe tests that 1 LASCO' 
M«*at Meal will more than double the quantity 
and si/.; of the eggs laid by poultry during the 
Autumn, Winter, and Spring months. 

‘LASCO’ is the whole essence 
of Lean Meat, concentrated 
and dried, guaranteed to 
contain over 80% of purely 
animal matter, and to he 
equal to three times its bulk 
of Fresh Meat. 


Botanic ’ 


Noted for Hardy, Vigorous 
Stuff. FOREST or FRUIT 
TREE8, SHRUBS. ROSES, 
CLIMBERS, PLANTS, BULBS. 

Any variety, any quantity. 
State wants. Low Estimates 
and 30-page Catalogue free. 

HEDCINC&FENCINC BUSHES 

a great speciality. 

We hold an enormous stock of 

Holly, Yew, Privet, 
Beech, Quicks. Myro- 
h i lan, etc. 

N B. —Orders booked now hare 
first attention and pick of stock. 
FREE advice with pitasure 
We hold thousands of testi¬ 
monials from delighted cus¬ 
tomers. 

Try ordering from England's 
bleakest coast, and note the 

surprising vigour with 
which our stuff grows. 


IS HOURS S90VE 
□SYNDICATE ta” 

258 YAVXMAhh BRIDGE ROAD 

VICTORIA STREET. LCYIDOn.OW. 

PL CASE nOTC AD0RE55 OF OUQ ftCW 6 E/lLARCiED 
PREMISES d] 1 niflUTE CQO f\ VICTORIA STATION 


YOU SHOULD TRY 'LASCO' NOW, IT WILL 
NOT COST YOU MUCH, AND IT IS 
WELL WORTH A TRIAL. 


PRICES (Carriage Paid, Packages Free): 

7 lbs. 2- 14 1bs. 3 6 28lbs. 6 6 

581bs.il/- lewt. 20- 
Sixpenny Post Free Sample may be obtained 
(with booklet, "Poultry Keeping for Profit') 
but we not recommend a smaller size than 
11 lbs., which will give a thorough test. 

\-lb. per day is sufficient to keep SO hens in a 
perfect laying condition. 
TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


The Boundary Chemical Co., 

Cranmer Street, 
LIVERPOOL. . . 

If YOUR FBIKKD9 KEEP POULTRY, AS AOKSCT 
WOULD PAY YOU AND BEHEPIT THEM. 


No. 3, Oulton Nurseries, LOWESTOFT. 


Post Card for PATTERNS 
and EasySelF Mcasurvmenr Form of (he 

BEST WEARING TROUSERS EVER SOLD I 


ARMY TENTS. — Suitable for Garden, 

-C* Cricket, or Camping out. 40 ft. round, pegs, poles, lines, 
etc., oomplete, tent bag included, for 35s. each; cheaper kinds 
from 15s. New Bell Tents, 45s. each. Lists of Fancy Garden 
Tents free.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


3HAW& n0NT00NERYfi,Lo c »s 

628 ro 652 ARGYlEfr.(ilAS(i 0 HW 


PHILIP L ™o S JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSE TREES, & 


CARNATIONS are properly packed free of cost, and promptly dcliverod. carriage paid. 

Vast quantities of strong, healthy, fibrous-rooted Apple (on the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees, and 
Grape-Vines of superior quality, similar to those which have succeeded so remarkably well and given such great satisfaction 
to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years past. All true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Before ordering, every reader of this paper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and descriptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting 
and profitable methods of growing them, and illustrations taken direct from ohotographs of the best of the NEW ROSES, 
including the charmingly fascinating, sweetly scented Jersey Hybrid Tea Rose 

Mrs. PHILIP LE CORNU. 

No Rose in our Nurseries has flowered bo freely or proved so thoroughly perpetual throughout the past trying summer. 

Price 2s. 6d., each; 6 plants for 12s. 6d., carriage paid. 


WATSON’S LAWN SAND. 

(THE ONLY ORIGINAL.) 

Destroys Daisies, Plantains, Dandelions, Ac , and 
at same time Invigorates the Grass. 

34 - per cwt.; 56 lb. Kegs. 18 - ; 2Slb. Tina, 9 6; 
Canisters, 5/-. 2 6, and 1/- 

Plcase see that you get the genuine artlclo. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

a. J, Barbour&Co.,S,Upper Fountaine St.,Leeds. 


PHILIP “"a JERSEY 


NURSERIES 

JERSEY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


QuestiOH8. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Dahlias (H. M. 1 .).—The plants are badly diseased, 
the examples in box likewise teeming with thrips. 
The only remedy is Are. Lilt and burn them without 
delay. 

Failure of Phloxes U. R. Monton).—It one may 
judge by the pieces of Phlox you send us, the plants 
have been grown in the same place I or many years, 
and have quite exhausted the soil. Your only remedy 
is to make a fresh plantation in well manured, 
deeply-trenched ground. When replanting, select only 
the healthy young growths on the outside of the 
plant, or procure young healthy plants. 

Climbers for north wall {Eva U. Hutton).—The 
Clematis will grow and flower, but less well than in 
a westerly position. All the small-leaved Virginian 
Creepers succeed, also Clematis Vlticella alba and 
rubra, Lonicera aureo reticulata, Crataegus Pyra- 
oantha, Jneminum nudiflorum, J. officinale album, 
Luplnus arboreus, Euonymus radicane variegatus, etc. 
The Clematises in their many colours would also do 
well. 

Matricaria inodora (syn. Chrysanthemum ino- 
dorum fl.-pl.) (Mr*. Booth).— This is, no doubt, the 
plant you refer to as having seen at Margate. It 
is a pretty plant, with feathery foliage, somewhat 
like Fennel, and bearing perfectly double large white 
flowers. It is a creeping plant, requiring much space, 
and when pegged down forms a dense mass, which 
is very effective in the autumn. It is quite hardy, 
perennial on most foils, and is easily increased from 
cuttings or by division in the spring. 

Roses from cuttings (5. L. N., Derby ).—In 
October make a cut in the ground w'ith the spade 
about 5 inches in depth, put a little coarse sand into 
it, take for cuttings this year’s ripened wood, about 
A inches in length, with a heel if possible. Press the 
ruttings firmly into the sand, and tread the soil 
firmly. The cuttings should be put in rows. After 
frost see that the soil is firm: tread if necessary. 
The following April mulch with Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
leaf mould. This is very important to prevent the 
young roots being killed by the sun. In the following 
November the Roses are ready for planting in their 
permanent quarters. 

The Azure Sage (Perovekia atriplicifolia) (M. 
Richardson).— This can be raised from seeds, but 
*eeds cannot be obtained from seedsmen in the way 
that garden seeds can, and it is usual to propagate 
the plant from cuttings, except in cases where seeds 
can be procured. You would do best to purchase 
plants from a nurseryman. Do not place the plants 
under your Fir-trees, though there is no reason why 
they should not grow in the vicinity. Light loam 
would suit them exactly. It ia quite hardy, though 
the points of the 6hoots die back in winter. Salvia 
azurea grandiflora is not very closely related. It is 
not hardy, but Is a desirable greenhouse plant. 

Xochia tricophylla (C. M.).—Seeds of Kochla 
tricophylla will germinate equally well whether eown 
in a gentle heat in April or in the open ground later 
on. Whichever method ia adopted depends to a great 
extent upon the purposes for which the plants are 
required. If large plants are needed early in the 
(season, the better way will be to sow the seeds under 
glass in the spring, whereas If they are required later 
on they may, If preferred, be sown in the open 
ground. This Kochia is often extensively grown in 
pots, and for this purpose the better plan will be to 
eow the seeds in a box or pan under glass, according 
to the season at which they are required. We have 
raised them in large quantities under glass without 
any of the failures foretold by the firm you mention. 

Aquatic plants and Irises (M. Baker ).—You 
might try the following aquatics, none of which are 
of large sizeAponogeton distachyon, Caltha palus- 
tris. Ranunculus aquations, R. lingua, Orontium 
aquaticum, and Ficana ranunculoides. In the cool or 
quite moist places near. Primula rosea, P. japonic®, 
p Munroi, Cypripedium speot^abile, Trilliumygrandi- 
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florum, Hellonias bullatus, Chrysobactron Hookeri, 
Gentiana Andrewsi, and G. pneumonanthe would 
thrive quite well. To your collection of Irises you 
might add an assortment of Spanish varieties, which 
immediately precede the English in time of flowering, 
while such as I. orchioidea, I. Bucharica, I. steno- 
phylla, I. Tauri, I. tectoruro, I. cristata, I. tuberoea, 
and I. gracilipes afford both variety and charm. 
Irises, both species and varieties, are legion, and if 
you are really interested in the family the better 
way would be to make selections of bulbous kinds, 
also selections of Regilio-cyclus and others, so that 
you might accord them the special treatment they 
require. No genera of hardy plants is more fascinat¬ 
ing, none certainly richer in variety or beauty, or 
more valuable or decorative from the garden stand¬ 
point. 

Growing Arum Lilies {Gerald R. Dillon).— A 
very successful grower of our acquaintance recom¬ 
mends turning the plants outdoors in an open posi¬ 
tion early in June. Water for a time, and then 
gradually withhold it until In July and August no 
water whatever is given. What with sun-baking and 
no water for two months the plants are dried off 
nearly to the corms, but even so the root-fibres 
always remain fresh and plump. Towards the end of 
August the whole of the plants are shaken quite free 
of soil, all offsets detached, and the corms repotted 
in fresh loam, well-decayed manure, and a little 
sand. After the potting is completed, the pots are 
stood on a bed of ashes, and a little later each pot 
is given a thorough watering. Consequent on the 
long continued rest and drying 6ff, the plants are 
not long in making a move when water is given. So 
much progress is made that the plants are housed 
in September. This method of drying off is followed 
by market gardeners, and no planted-out Arums can 
compare with the rested ones in growth or solid and 
well-shaped spathes. In the natural order of things 
a rest should follow a prolonged flowering of these 
plants, and no one having once tried the drying-off 
process will again adopt the planting-out system. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Japanese Maple and Acer Negundo (Cobweb). 
—The enclosed specimen is not a Japanese Maple at 
all, but a variegated form of the North American 
Acer Negundo. It is propagated by budding on to 
seedlings of the common kind, but as these are 
seldom available, the better way will be to obtain it 
from a nursery, as plants are, cheap. 

Desfontalnea spinosa (S. A. M .).—Only in 
favoured gardens along the southern coast and in 
other mild parts can D. spinosa he successfully 
grown. It must have a light, loamy coil,and is only of 
value in very favoured places. We have never heard 
of its being used as a hedgeplant;and doubt its value 
for such a purpose. The sun shining on it after the 
white frost is no doubt the cause of the leaves turn¬ 
ing brown. 

Beech hedge (L. V.).-The Beech is always raised 
from seeds, the different varieties being increased by 
grafting in the spring. Under the circumstances, we 
should advise you to procure from a tree and shrub 
nurseryman seedling plants, each from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high. Hol’y would muke a far better hedge in every 
way, and be ornamental at all seasons. You say 
nothing as to your soil. The Beech thrives best In 
a surface soil of poor dry sandy loam with a subsoil 
of chalk mixed with gravel, sand, and small stones. 

FRUIT. 

Cutting down Pines (Af. D.).-Your suggestion 
to cut down the various subjects named by you in 
such a drastic manner is not practicable, for if this 
is done they will not break out from the lower parts, 
and in aU probability many of them will die. Your 
only course is to plant an undergrowth or a supple¬ 
mentary screen of evergreens, and of the different 
subjects available for the purpose there is nothing to 
surpass the Holly. Would it be possible to plant a 
Holly hedge at a sufficient distance from these trees 
to ensure its success, as in this way permanent 
privacy is ensured / 

Fruits to name (E . IF.).—Your large Pear is that 
high-class variety Doyennl du Cornice. You are fortu¬ 
nate to have so many fruits of this capital Pear. 
The fruits should be at their best from the middle 
of October. If you find any of them getting soft 
close under the stem, it is evidence they are ready 
for eating. The smaller, egg-shaped Pear ia Easter 
Beurre, which is a late ripener, and should be at 
its best in February or March, but much depends on 
how late allowed to hang on the trees to mature, 
then how stored, as, if in a very dry place, they 
shrivel up, and soon become worthless. The Apple 
is the old Golden Pippin—the whitish specks on the 
fruits are very characteristic—that should be ripe in 
November. The decayed Pears sent were so rotten 
and eaten up with fungus, because the rind had 
been pierced by some bird or insects, which exposed 
the flesh to the air and soon made it a prey to 
destructive fungus. So long a6 the coat or rind 
remained intact the rot-fungus could not get access 
to the flesh, hence the excellence of your uninjured 
fruits. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes (J. A. H .).—Tomatoes may be struck 
from cuttings, but it-is far more trouble than rais¬ 
ing them from seed early in the year. You could not 
safely plant them out in a cool-house befbre the 
month of May, so that for earlier planting the better 
way will be to heat the house. 

Scarlet Runner roots (H. H .).—It Is quite true 
tliat Scarlet Runner roots, being fleshy or tuberous, 
can sometimes be kept in the ground all the winter 
and growth will break up afresh in the spring. Still, 
very few trouble to attempt to preserve them In 
that way. and as they are tender frost soon destroys 
them even if slugs and other vermin do not prey on 
them. The simple way of sowing seed every year 
gives such excellent results that it is by a long way 
the best plan to follow. It would be well, if you 
decide to try keeping the old roots, to protect them i 
in some* way by covering with litter or bracken to | 
guard against severe frost. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mr». F. T. Simpson.—We think your best plan 
would be to inquire of some of the Manchester- fruit 
salesmen, as you are close at hand. They would be 
able to get you what-you want. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— C. Garnett.—It is impossible 
to name with any certainty a plant from the tubers 
We must have flowers and foliage. Can you iJ i 

a rough drawing of the plant?- Colby.— T:.c pi;.Mit 

appears to be Hablitzia tamnoides, though the name 
is given with aome diffidence, owing to the dr\. 
withered state of the specimen. It is, to us, vei> 
remarkable that so many of our readers defeat their 
own ends by neglecting to send specimens of plants 
for naming so packed a-s to reach os qui'c tmh. 
Dried up scraps sent in are about the worst pomb.e 
to identify with certainty.- Te \ nen — The Tama¬ 

risk now sent Ts Tamarix gr '. a. The ape-i-net.« 
appear to have become mixeJ i.i-; Oak may Di>:t 
when quite young, or may y tor c.ome years U-for-* 
doing so. Ita many vari* «■ arc not 'denti-.al in 

their behaviour in this rr.-p, , t- C. Haworth.- Wo 

do not undertake to name varict-av of Dahlia* ami 
other florists’ flowers. ThU is only possible in $ 
nursery or large co' * <n. v.; ere there i- opr°- 
tunity for compare 

Names of fruits .j i: f »»• :iar:k 2, 

Norfolk Beaufin i. nr.-.! Cox’- Or I ;j>piu: 
5. Newton Womb i - K I'ye a i m r W ..mi's 

King. - Wadmar. -Apm ki-mi h b pj. i. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDEN8 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and in the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant . Wo shall give a 
Prime of a Guinea for the host 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden 99 as second prize • Small, 
feeble, oolourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent . Post-card photographs also 
are useless • 


Rook gardens, natural or made, 
may ho Included . 



Bees’ Guarantested Boses 

are “raised” in their Nursery at Sealand (near Chester), in 
the County of Flint, North Wales, on the estuary of the 
Dee. There are over 200 acres of exceptionally fine land, but 
In the true sense of the word It is not a “ nursery "—not a 
sheltered plot of ground devoted to the careful rearing of 
delicate plants, but a huge, open, wind-swept plain, exposed 
to all the blustering galeB from the great Atlantic. 

It is no wonder that only strong plants survive, which 
annually delight Bees' customers with their sturdy, short- 
jointed growth and mats of fibrous roots. When trans¬ 
planted to more favourable situations Bees' Guarantested 
Roses grow with quite magical vigour. 

WRITE NOW for Bees' Rose Catalogue; it- is gratis and 
post free and offers the cream of the world s novelties, and 
standard Roses at astonishingly low rates from 4d. upwards. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Liverpool. 


You Never Will Know 

WHAT AN EXCELLENT CARDENER YOU ARE 

until you tee the results you can get from Bees' Guarantested 
Bulbs. 

Up to now you have expended your time and skill on the 
ordinary every-day sort of bulb which comes to you without 
a guarantee or preliminary test or any sort. Is it any wonder 
that results have been disappointing ? Why not give your¬ 
self a chance to show what you can do when you hare really 
first-class bulbs to deal with V 

If you are at all doubtful of your powers, even if you are 
totally unacquainted with the merest elementary principles 
of bulb culture, you must make a point of writing NOW to 
Bees for their Catalogue and Book, " How to Grow Bees' 
Guarantested Bulbs. ’ The Catalogue is gratis and post free, 
but the 32-page book will cost you Id. and Jd. postage. It is 
well worth it. The treatment for all kinds of bulbs is dealt 
with separately and exhaustively. 

BEES LTD., 175b, LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Variegated planting.— I can give even a 
worse instance of planting than that south 
of Mitcham Common, mentioned in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated last week. A big hotel 
has been built in Buxton—the moat imposing 
building in the place—and beyond the garden 
of the hotel there is an immense earth-bank, 
falling away, and covered with the most 
bizarre arrangement of planting I have ever 
seen—that is, of common evergreens alter¬ 
nated with variegated Elder. If a prize had 
been given to get the most leprous and ridi¬ 
culous effect, it could scarcely have been 
better won than by the spectacle there now 
spread out. There are hundreds of this 
plant so misused. Alas! for poor landscape 
gardening and planting when such things as 
this can be done in the face of day.—W. 

The drought and the crops.— According 
to general reports, the autumn sowings of 
Cabbages and Onions have in many cases 
proved a complete failure, owing to the ab¬ 
sence of moisture. The most disastrous 
effects of the drought have been apparent in 
the salad crops, but a scarcity of Runner 
Beans is a very noticeable feature in gardens 
generally, the sowing-time having this year 
been unfavourable to germination, and the 
lack of rain prevented satisfactory growth 
even, when germination proceeded normally. 
A secondary growth of Potatoes is recorded 
as more prevalent than is usual. 

British-grown bulbs for Holland.— The 
steamer Spurn Point has left King's Lynn for 
Rotterdam with a cargo of bulbs. This is a 
remarkable illustration, writes the correspon¬ 
dent of a daily paper, ot how we are beating 
the Dutch at their own game. For some 
years now around Terrington and Wisbech 
bulb-growing has been developed into an 
important industry, and the Dutch growers 
find it to their advantage to purchase British- 
grown bulbs for the improvement of their 
own stock. 

Aster Beaut6 Parfaite.— Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sons showed nice bushes of this Amellus 
variety at the Edinburgh Flower Show on 
September 13th and 14th, when it was much 
admired among a nice collection of such 
flowers. It is one of the most pleasing, grow¬ 
ing to a height of about 21 inches, and giving 
crowds of very large bright blue flowers of 
great beauty indeed, affording considerable 
warrant for the somewhat pretentious name 
borne by this Starwort. It presents no diffi¬ 
culty in its cultivation, and is one of the 
prettiest of a class of Asters now rapidly in¬ 
creasing in variety of growth and colour.— 
8. Arnott. 

Aster Amellus Ultramarine.— In a fine col¬ 
lection of varieties of Aster Amellus shown in 
the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, at the 
show of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, was a new one called Ultramarine, 
which has been sent out this year by some 


of the hardy plant dealers. It is unusually 
fine, with its flowers of great size, even for 
an Amellus variety, and its intense ultra¬ 
marine-violet blooms, which are of much 
value, either for cutting or for the decoration 
of the flower border in autumn. The range 
of colouring in the Amellus Asters has been 
greatly extended, and their dwarf habit ren¬ 
ders them of the highest assistance to those 
who grow autumn flowers to any extent. 
A. A.*Ultramarine grows about 2 feet high.— 
S. Arnott. 

Micromeria croatica.— Under this name I 
have had for a few years a neat little shrubby 
plant, little more than a foot high, which is 
always highly attractive in its season of 
bloom, which last's from about July until into 
October in favourable seasons. The Micro- 
merias are allied to the Thymes, and this one 
has a full, yet not overpowering, share of the 
fragrance that we associate with these sweet- 
scented plants. The leaves are small, and the 
little bush is attractive at any time. Now, 
however, when it is full of bloom, it is even 
more pleasing, as the bush is well supplied 
with short spikes of little flowers of a pleasing 
rosy-violet, the latter hue largely predomi¬ 
nating. This plant is quite hardy with me 
on an exposed part of the rock garden, and 
in only one season of the seven or eight I 
have liad it did it seem to suffer from cold. 
It soon revived, and is in perfect beauty at 
the present time—the end of the third week 
in September.—S. Arnott. 

Hypericum fragile.— This bright and 
pretty St. John’s Wort is again giving us a 
number of its golden flowers on a mass of 
pretty foliage, and by its autumn bloom is 
adding another to the many good points 
which combine to make it precious. We 
have so few bright flowers which bloom in 
autumn on the rockeries that this is proving 
an unusually valuable one. It is one of the 
best of the Hypericums for the rock garden. 
Perfectly hardy, it soon makes nice plants, of 
Compact, yet rather trailing habit, giving a 
nice effect with its glaucous foliage, whence 
spring a number of golden flowers, of large 
size for that of the plant, and with all the 
characteristic beauties of the St. John's 
Worts, whose bloom may be likened to minia¬ 
ture suns, with a central boss of golden 
stamens. This is a good St. John's Wort 
for the rock or wall garden. It will grow 
well in poor soil, and can be left undisturbed 
for some years.—S. A. 

Aconitum oceruleum. —Under this name 
Messrs. G. Gibson and Co., Leeihing Bar, 
exhibited a pretty Monkshood ot the last 
Edinburgh Show, and it is a plant which will 
be appreciated by those who wish good blue 
flowers in their borders in autumn. Mr. Gib¬ 
son informed me that it is a seedling from A. 
Wilsoni, from which, it differs in its lighter 
blue colour, so that it would form a good 
companion to that fine Aconitum, and the 
lighter shade of blue would render it accept¬ 
able for autumn-flowering borders, now being 
more frequently arranged in the larger gar¬ 


dens. At the show I heard a suggestion that 
it was the same as one sent out some time 
ago as A. septentrionale, but it is, I think, 
rather different in shade of blue from the one 
sold by that name. There is some confusion 
as to A. septentrionale, tvhich is referred to 
as A. Lyeoctonum by some, and by others is 
said to be a variety of A. vulparia. Probably 
the parentage of this new variety is correctly 
stated, as it seems a pale reproduction of A. 
Wilsoni.— S. Arnott. 

The Trumpet Flower.— This year of bril¬ 
liant sunshine has enabled us to see this 
plant in better condition than has been the 
case for several years, for it has to. be ad¬ 
mitted that dull weather in September often 
results in the buds falling before they have 
a chance to open. It is known bo.anically 
as Tecoma radicans, and it is one of the 
oldest exotic shrubs of our gardens, having 
been introduced from North America in 1640. 
In many places it is well known as a wall 
plant, its long, rather brittle branches bear¬ 
ing aerial roots, after the manner of the 
Ivy, and pinnate leaves 6 inches to 9 inches 
long. The flowers, which are borne in ter¬ 
minal clusters, are tubular, 3 inches or so 
long, and scarlet and orange in colour. 
When, as is the case at present, they open 
freely, a large plant is most effective. The 
position selected for this shrub should be 
exposed to full sun, a high wall with a south 
or west aspect being suitable. It, how¬ 
ever, sometimes thrives in the open ground, 
while in northern gardens it has been 
known to succeed , in a cool greenhouse or 
corridor. Loamy, well-drained soil forms 
the most suitable rooting medium, and cut¬ 
tings of ripened branches may be rooted out- 
of-doors, or long shoots may be layered. A 
closely allied plant, with larger flowers and 
inflorescences, T. grandiflora, from China and 
Japan, is also flowering well this year.—D. 

Gerbera Jameson! at Kew.— The exces¬ 
sively hot weather that we have experienced 
during the present season would appear to 
have been favourable to the development of 
this Gerbera, for the display at Kew which 
prevails just now greatly surpasses anything 
I have seen before. In the narrow border 
under the Orchid-house, where they have 
been for some years, these Gerberas form 
quite a brilliant feature. Their attractive¬ 
ness is considerably enhanced by the fact 
that the border is edged with a fairly broad 
margin of Zephyranthes Candida, whose pure 
white flowers serve admirably as a foil to 
the bright-coloured Gerberas. The Zephy- 
ranthes form a band of bright green, Rush¬ 
like leaves, from the centre of which the 
Crocus-like blossoms are pushed up in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Although it may appear 
almost heresy to say so after what has been 
written in their favour, I must confess that 
to me a good, brilliantly-coloured form of 
the typical Gerbera Jamesoni is vastly pre¬ 
ferable to most of the garden hybrids that 
have of late years been put into commerce. 
My experience of them is that in many of 
these newer hybrids the flowers are of a 
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poor, washy tint, which has been described 
as of various subtle hues, but the general 
effect of many of them is decidedly dull. 
This, at least, is my opinion, but at the 
same time I am aware that it is quite con¬ 
trary to the ideas of many competent judges. 
It is quite as well that we do not all. see 
eye to eye in these matters.—X. 

Pelargonium Sehotti.— Bv some this 
Pelargonium is looked upon as a true spe¬ 
cies, but the “Dictionary of Gardening-” 
gives it as a garden hybrid—probably, I 
should say, the result of crossing two dis¬ 
tinct kinds. Where a collection of the ori¬ 
ginal species of Pelargonium and hybrids 
once removed therefrom is grown, this 
variety is well worth a place, not only for 
the beauty of its blossoms, but also for i s 
prettily-cut, hairy leaves. The flowers are 
not large, but they are of a bright ruby- 
crimson colour, with dark blotches. The e 
is another which by the above-quoted 
authority is referred to as a hybrid, though 
on this point there are, I believe, differ- 
enoe.s of opinion—namely, Pelargonium 
ardens, of rather spare, upright growth, the 
branches being clothed with hairy leaves, 
somewhat scented. In colour the flowers 
are bright scarlet, with dark, almost black 
blotches. The Kew Hand List contains 
about 50 greenhouse species of Pelargonium, 
many of which are very pretty, and others 
extremely curious. They are, however, 
very difficult to obtain from nurseries, as 
the demand for them is not sufficient to 
warrant a stock being kept. Of species 
that are just now flowering freely may be 
mentioned Pelargonium echinatum, with 
curious, club-like, spiny stems and pure 
white flowers, with a dark-red spot on each 
upper segment, and the closely-allied P. 
Stapletoni, with pretty pink, dark-blotched 
blossoms.—X. 

Oxalis Bowlel. —A short time since there 
was a note in Gardening Illustrated 
calling attention to the fact that, grown 
either in pots or hanging baskets, the rose- 
coloured Oxalis floribunaa and its white 
variety formed pretty objects in the green¬ 
house, or even as window plants. Now that 
species is practically over, but one of the 
finest of this section is in good condition. 
This is Oxalis Bowiei, a free-growing spe¬ 
cies, with unusually large, trifoliate leaves, 
of a delightful shade of bright green. A 
mass of foliage alone forme a very pleasing 
feature, but in addition the blossoms are re¬ 
markably showy. They are produced on a 
many-flowered peduncle, and are indivi¬ 
dually about an inch across, and of a bright 
reddish-rose colour. The somewhat loose 
nature of both foliage and flower-spikes 
enables this Oxalis to be seen to advantage 
when suspended, while as masses in pots, or 
large examples in deep pans, it is very 
pleasing. Not the least interesting feature 
of the Oxalis is that many of the members 
of this genus are by the unin ; tiated looked 
upon as near relatives of the Clover family, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they belong 
to the order Geraniaceae. The bulbs of 
many of them can be purchased at a very 
cheap rate during the dormant season. The 
species above referred to are greatly bene¬ 
fited by an occasional stimulant during the 
growing season, when the pots are well fur¬ 
nished with roots.—X. 


The "silver fish."— We are troubled with a small 
insect, about I inch to f inch long, silvery looking, 
which runs very quickly. It is like a little fish. It 
has got Into our kitchen through our bringing wood 
out of the garden for kindling purposes. It seems to 
come out only at night when all is quiet, and is 
behind the skirting-boards. There are quantities of 
them, both large and very small. Do you know it. 
and, if so, can you suggest a remedy to get rid of 
them? I have sent you a few of the insects.— 
J. R. G. 

[The insect sent is generally known ns the 
“silver fish.” It never (unlike other insects) 
acquires wings, nor does it undergo meta¬ 
morphoses. It is a member of an archaic 
group, and belongs to the genus Lepismn. 
The curious springtails are nearly allied. It 
is often common in old houses, and appears to 
feed on 6ucli things as the paste under wall- 
paper and other similar organic substances, 
but does not usually do much harm. Sprink¬ 
ling Pvrethrum-powder about its haunts will 
reduce its numbers, there is little doubt.] 


RO 8 E 8 . 

AUTUMN v. SPRING PLANTING. 

I have more than once been asked which is 
the best time to plant—in autumn or spring. 
My own opinion is in favour of autumn plant¬ 
ing whenever the soil and other conditions 
are favourable. The latter part of October 
or early in November is an ideal time, be¬ 
cause the soil gets well set about the roots, 
and oftentimes the latter will make sufficient 
progress to be able to help against extra 
drying winds of winter. We all know how 
very quickly new roots form upon any plants 
that may have been laid in at this season, 
and it seems a pity not to have such as these 
in their permanent quarters. In soils that 
are wet and heavy in spite of drainage, I 
would prefer to plant m spring. But we 
should not have such soils when there is the 
opportunity of improving them before any 
planting is done. The drying winds of 
March arc very trying to Roses that have 
been newly planted. This is the reason I 
greatly prefer plants from pots when making 
up or filling in beds during spring. 

More than one prospective planter has re¬ 
marked to me that it must surely be wiser to 
wait until spring before planting, because 
then the nurseryman lias run all the winter 
risks instead of yourself. But the purchaser 
would hardly get such sound plants, sort for 
sort, by this somewhat selfish practice, and, 
taking the average, late autumn planting is 
the most satisfactory. Roses are by no 
means so tender or subject to frost as was 
thought years ago. Our own plants are in 
open fields, and I know of several Scottish 
gardens where they are the same, receiving 
no protection whatever. Indeed, so far as 
protection goes, I think Roses are frequently 
fetter off without what many apply with that 
intention. Roses will stand a lot of frost if 
the base of the plants is dry. P. U. 


THE ROSE SEASON OF 1911. 

It is fast approaching October as I write, 
and we may say that the season of Roses is 
generally over by that date. Before the ad¬ 
vent of so many late bloomers, one seldom 
saw any Roses after October. Now and 
again a stray flower of Mme. Falcot, Reve 
d’Or, or Gloire de Dijon was all we had. 
We cannot say the same to-day, for Septem¬ 
ber has become almost as much a month or 
Roses as June was a couple of decades ago. 
Indeed, not a few varieties are better then 
than during the hot days of July and August, 
and some of them are almost unrecognis¬ 
able as the same variety at the two seasons. 
More especially do we find the few petalled 
Roses better with the cooler weather, allow¬ 
ing as it does a more steady development of 
the flower. But I wished to say 'a little 
more of the past. Have we learnt any 
lessons during this very hot'and dry season? 
What has ©truck me most was the way 
plants upon deeply moved soil outdid olhers 
not so favoured. Certainly the few roots 
that had got deep down were able to with¬ 
stand the drought better. But it is very 
essential that the deeper soil should be of 
the right character. Another point that was 
brought home even more forcibly than ever 
was the folly of dribblets of water, which 
excited top roots for a time, only to be com¬ 
pletely parched up as soon as the supply of 
moisture ceased. Unless one gives a 
thorough soaking—one that will reach the 
whole of the roots—summer watering is of 
little service when not continued. Although 
our plants passed through the winter fairly 
well, they had a severe setback just as sap 
was commencing to move, so much so that 
we were almost dependent upon the second 
growth from lower eyes, as the first was 
much pinched when only an inch or two 
lone. I have marked a few Roses that were 
really good this year, and most of them 
figure among my list of varieties that can be 
depended upon. I mean those that do better 
than the majority of Roses, no matter what 
the season may be. It is these Roses thnt 
deserve more extensive planting, and it 
would appear wiser to confine oneself to such 
than to run the risk of newer varieties, 
however charming, but which have not been 
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so thoroughly proved. I have it on my 
notes that on June 11th we had 3 degs. to 
4 degs. of frost, and five days later it was 
150 clegs, in the sun. All through June we 
had great and rapid changes. In the first 
week we were revelling in the eighties, on 
the 14th it fell to 41 degs., while on the 11th 
(on the ground) we had frost of 4 degs. 
These changes, accompanied as th\v v. ere by 
north-easterly winds, were very trying to our 
Roses; and wherever early and persistent 
spraying was not kept up mildew was also 
helping to cripple young growth. Following 
this disastrous start in the Rose season, we had 
the excessive heat and drought. Altogether, 
it is surprising we have had any' Rose 
season at all. Plants upon the Manetti stock 
were soon dried up, ana we once more found 
the better staying powers of Brier as a 
stock. One pleasant feature is the splendid 
outlook for a few really good late Roses, and 
I think we could cut as well now as at any¬ 
time among our decorative Teas and 
Hybrids. AJl through the season the dwarf 
Polyanthas have been showy, and are so still. 
Plants that were grafted last winter and 
turned out in spring, and which had a 
blanket of snow the first week, are still a 
very showy feature, Phyllis, Jessie, Mrs. W. 
Cutbush, Canarienvogel, Orleans Rose, and 
Eugenie Lamesch being very prominent. 
The growths upon our climbers were, natur¬ 
ally, not so rampant as usual, because of 
the dry weather and partial check to all 
growth, but they appear likely to ripen up 
better than for many seasons, and if we have 
less wood it is decidedly more valuable. 

P. U. 


RENOVATING OLD ROSES. 

Some of our old favourites have suffered very 
much during the late trying weather, and in 
several cases it may have been decided to 
cast them away this winter. Unless it is to 
put some newer or more desirable variety In 
its place, I should hesitate to cast away too 
many of these. They have probably ex¬ 
hausted the soil, are retaining a quantity of 
worn-out wood and coarse roots. Let them 
be lifted carefully, the coarsest of the roots 
cut back, the oldest of the wood removed as 
far as possible, and then replant into some 
well-prepared soil. It is surprising how most 
of them will revive- If they are lo be re¬ 
turned to their original quarters, on no ac¬ 
count allow them to lie about exposed to air 
and drought. Immerse them in water, if 
dry, and lay in by the heels carefully, and 
see that the soil is not too wet or too dry. 
It is also an excellent plan' to syringe fre¬ 
quently, or to water over the wood should 
the atmosphere not be moist. Having made 
the plants secure, proceed to get the ground 
into a more promising condition. When 
Roses get deeply rooted into uncongenial 
soil, they cannot thrive. Naturally enough, 
in course of time the roots of strong growers 
will find their way to a considerable, depth, 
and if it were not for the support these roots 
frequently supply in the matter of moisture, 
we should have many more failures. It. is 
when the roots reach uncongenial soil, and 
have not been treated well enough near the 
surface, that failure results, and the past 
summer has found out their weak points. 

It will not be needful to remove much of 
the bottom soil unless it be very bad and un¬ 
suitable. Incorporate some manure with it— 
heavy or stiff manure if the soil be light, and 
the reverse if otherwise. You will not be 
likely to turn it over too much. Treat the 
surface soil the same, and replant in the usual 
way. It is surprising how the plants will be 
rejuvenated by this treatment. Reducing the 
wood not only avoids unreasonable strain 
upon the mutilated roots, but induces new 
growth above as well. 

This advice applies to standards as well as 
to dwarfs and wall plants. Do not fear to 
use the knife freely, but see that all of the 
cuts are clean, even upon the roots; for if 
these are simply mutilated, instead of being 
severed cleanly, new roots will not form so 
freely or so well. In some cases it may hap¬ 
pen that the plant cannot be removed because 
of its position. Take away as much as you 
can of the surrounding soil, and replace with 
some as fresh as you can procure. Never 
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allow a quantity of worn-out or inferior wood 
to remain. The life of Roses lies in their 
younger rods. Of course, 1 am not advocat¬ 
ing the severance of old wood that evidently 
must be more healthy than appears, or it 
could not be supporting the quantity of young 
growths above. Judgment and discretion 
must be used. P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses not blooming. —I have three Roses— 
Hugh Dickson, Prince Camille de Rohan, Frau Karl 
Druschki—planted in tub6 last autumn and pruned as 
dwarfs last spring. They have made good strong 
rowth, but have failed to bloom. A Gruss an 
eplitz under just the same conditions has been 
blooming freely since early June. If you can give me 
any advice through the medium of your columns I 
should be obliged.—C. H. F., Oxford. 

[It is most surprising to us that the three 
varieties you name should have failed to 
bloom, all the more so because they have 
made good growth and are about the freest 
bloomers in the class to which they belong 


pose eighteen varieties as probably the num¬ 
ber for your district in North London. 
Should you want more, increase the number 
of plants of these, as they are all good and 
likely to suit in the northern suburbs. The 
predominating colour only can be given in 
these notes : Fisher Holmes, Chateau dc Clos 
Vougeot, and Commandant Felix Faure (very 
dark). General Jacqueminot, Ecarlate, Gene¬ 
ral McArthur, Laurent Carle, and Gru6s an 
Teplitz (deepest scarlets), Mme. Ravary, Le 
Progres, and Mrs. Aaron Ward (deep yellows). 
But you cannot well omit Mme. Abel Cha- 
tenay and Caroline Testout as pinks. The 
last six we would choose from the Chinas and 
dwarf-growing Polyanthas : White Pet, Com- 
tesse de Cayla, Mme. Eugene Resal, Schnee- 
wittchen, Aennchen Muller, and Gloire des 
Polyanthas. The beautiful white Frau Karl 
Druschki must have a place, but it is apt to 
grow strongly, and this may seem, from your 
point of view, objectionable.] 


(a clear flesh), placing the last opposite the 
first. All of these are among our most con¬ 
tinuous bloomers, and none of them make 
erratic growth. Each 6et of four are also of 
about the same height. You might fill tne 
centre bed with Frau Karl Druschki, and so 
have the most perpetual and purest white 
Rose grown, which also keeps clean in towns. 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford would afford 
a clear silvery-pink, Augustine Guinoisseau a 
blush-white, or Victor Hugo a deep velvety- 
maroon. If large enough, why not place an 
outside ring of such dwarf Polyanthas as 
Mrs. Cutbush (pale pink), Katherine Zeimet 
; (white)-, Etoile d’Or (citron-yellow), or 
Aschenbrodel (blood-red and peach)? We 
| think you would find an added charm in 6uch 
an edging if the bed was large enough, and 
we commend the suggestion to your con¬ 
sideration. We understand you intend to 
plant one variety only in all five beds.] 



Nymphcea tuberosa Richardsoni. 


ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER]] 
CARDENS. 

NYMPHA2A TUBEROSA 
AND ITS VARIETIES. 
This, the vigorous Water 
Lily of the western and norih- 
wesiern United States, 
thrives in deep water, lifting 
ite flowers high out of the 
water, and spreading rapidly 
by long tuberous offsets. It 
should, therefore, be planted 
by itself in deep water, but 
flowers freely only under a 
warm sky or in hot summers. 
Its season coincides with that 
of our native Water Lily, the 
flowers opening from early 
morning to early afternoon, 
and lasting three or four days. 
They are creamy-white, with¬ 
out a trace of colour in the 
sepals or petals, which are 
longer and broader than in 
any other wild kind, and 
scentless. They vary from 
inches to nearly 9 inches 
across, and bear larger seeds 
than any other kind. The 
leaves are large, each 8 inches 
to 12 inches across, and rising 
from the water when crowded 
or near the surface. This 
wild plant is so vigorous that 
it is best not planted in the 
same pond with the finer 
hybrids. Syns. N. blanda 
and N. reniformis. 

N. TUBEROSA VAR. MAXIMA. 
—This is supposed to be a wild 
cross 'between N. tuberosa 
and N. odorata. It is of 
smaller growth, and blooms 
later than the parent, with 
cup-sliaped, * pure white 
flowers, prettily shaded with 
green upon the outer petals. 
The flower-stalks bear long 
hairs and a few faint brown 


(H.P.). The fact that Gruss an Teplitz has 
done well under similar treatment almost 
convinces us that your Hybrid Perpetuals 
were worked upon the Manetti stock, which 
has overpowered the Rose, and you are now' 
cultivating growth that is quite useless to 
you. Please send us pieces of the wood, 
keeping each separate. It would be a pity to 
continue the Manetti should our opinion be 
right. Gruss an Teplitz would be more likely 
to have the Brier for stock, or be upon its 
own roots. Frau Karl Druschki and the 
last-named are easily rooted, and you should 
have no difficulty with them if you use them 
in that form.] 


Dwarf Roses for border.—I shall esteem it a 
favour if you will kindly furnish me with a list of 
suitable dwarf Roses suitable for border which has 
semi-climbers planted on fences. If it is possible, 
please confine selection to varieties of compact habit, 
free, and continuous bloomers, and only a limited 
number of pink colours.—D aniel B. Loach. 

[We oould have given you a better selection, 
perhaps, had you given any idea of the num¬ 
ber you contemplated planting, but will sup- 
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Rose garden.-I am making a new Rose garden, 
as shown on the enclosed sketch plan. 1 wish to 
plant one kind of Rose (dwarf) in each tied. To form 
«i good balance the Roses in each of the four trian¬ 
gular beds should, I cousidcr, grow with the same 
vigour and with more or less the same habit. Iho 
Roses in the central oval bed might. I think, be of a 
more vigorous tvpo. The position is rather exposed 
to north and east winds. Would you be so good as 
to give me vour advice in a selection of Roses. I 
am not particular as to colour, but should like a 
choice of eight at least for the triangular beds and 
three for the central.—W m. Acworth. 

[You do not say the size of your beds, but 
it is an excellent idea to have only one variety 
in each of the corner ones. Le Progres would 
give you a clear nankeen-yellow, Lady Batter¬ 
sea a deep cherry-crimson, Viscountess 
Folkestone (creamy-pink), and Marquise de 
Salisbury (velvety-scarlet) would make one 
good combination, arranging the second 
variety opposite the last. If your beds are 
large enough, four other good ones would be 
found in Caroline Testout (light salmon-pink), 
General McArthur (clear scarlet-red). Mme. 
Ravary (deep golden-yellow), and Killnmey 


; streaks. Syn. N. odorata maxima. 

N. TUBEROSA VAR. RICHARDSONI. —This 
variety, a flower of which we figure to-day> 
is an American seedling w'ith double pure- 
, white flowers standing well out of the water. 
The flowers have finely-rounded petals, curv- 
ing inwards, the outer row and the sepals 
j slightly drooping. Its subdued growth and 
distinct globe-shaped flowers make it one of 
! the most distinct of white Water-Lilies. Syn. 

I N. tuberosa plena. 

. N tuberosa var. rosea. —A new varielv 
! and a supposed natural cross with the rosy 
Cape Cod Water-Lily. It is nearly as vigor¬ 
ous as its parent, with large pink flowers 
rising above the water and opening widely to 
show the crown of bright-red stamens. It is 
a good plant for deep water. 

Lawn (Cheadle).— You have been well advised, with 
i this exception, that the seed sowing would be better 
I done early in the coming month. There will be no 
I occasion to mulch the young sward with manure, and 
I ijf you employ fresh loam, finely sifted, for the 60 \ving 
| of seeds, all should be well. 
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FRUIT. 


CANTALOUPE MELONS. 

No doubt the passing craze known as French 
gardening has done much to bring these 
Melons into prominence, because it is found 
they are hardier and, therefore, adapt them¬ 
selves better to ordinary frame culture than 
do the majority of our British Melons. My 
experience of their flavour does not lead me 
to say they are superior or even comparable 
to the English-grown Melon—that is, when 
the best culture is given. Even our best 
house-grown Melons vary very much in 
flavour. One has only to judge Melons at 
the summer shows to find this out. The past 
summer has been one eminently suited to 
frame Melons, with or without the aid of a 
liotbed, because the nights have been warm 
enough to maintain the heat in the frame 
without coverings of any kind. I found that 
the few Cantaloupe Melon plants I tried this 
year grew freely, and I am persuaded they 
are a type of Melon better adapted to 
amateur cultivation than the hybrid garden 
Melons. In a warm summpr the seeds can 
be dibbled into a bed of soil in a frame 
where in time, by the necessary stopping of 
the leading shoots, they will quickly fill the 
allotted space—indeed, the rapidity of the 
leaf growth was to me a revelation. As Mr. 
Boss says on page 508, frames that might 
otherwise lie idle in the height of summer 
may be profitably occupied by these easily- 
grown Melons did their owners know how 
simple is their cultivation. The Cantaloupe 
Melon set8 freely, apparently, and, given 
attention and suitable soil, grows to a large 
size, and is handsome in the extreme—at 
least, this was the case with Paris Favourite, 
which I grew. Mr. Ross, in his remarks 
already referred to, solicits opinions relative 
to quality when grown under cold-frame 
treatment. Of course, the past summer was 
very favourable to cold-frame treatment, but 
I have become so impressed by the year’s 
experience that I do not hesitate to recom¬ 
mend others to give the Cantaloupe a trial 
another year. 

There is a tendency for the fruits to crack 
round the stem when ripening. I do not 
quite agree with Mr. Ross as to withholding 
water at any stage of their growth. The 
cracking of the fruit is an indication of 
ample juice, and in the case of the fruit 
for home consumption this is a distinct ad¬ 
vantage. For market sale, split skins would 
be a detriment, because, unless quickly dis¬ 
posed of, fermentation soon follows. This 
partly explains why so often shop Melons 
are deficient of flavour—they are not left 
long enough on the plants to become fully 
ripe, and, naturally, Melons, like most fruits, 
are better gathered in a fully-matured state 
from healthy plants. It is not difficult to 
procure Cantaloupe Melons up to 3 lb. and 
over in weight, nut these sizes come from 
plants carrying not more than four fruits 
each. To overcrop means the reduction of 
quality, and this is increased by withholding 
the needful watef supply. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-tree not fruiting. -I have a pyramid Pear- 
tree Ulou Morceau, planted in my garden eight years 
aco. It did not blossom till two years ago. and 
then only had a small bunch of blossoms, which did 
not develop to Pears. Is this usual with this kind of 
Pear? When it does start bearing, will it be a good 
Pear, or would you recommend me to dig up the 
tree? The under .oil is, I think, green wind. The 
other Prar-tree* 1 have—Williams’, Souvenir du Con 
gross, Beurr£ D’AmanUs, Pitmaston Duchese, Marie 
I.oui»e, and Bcurrtf Easter—do not bear very well. 1 
get t,\x to ten Pears on each tree, and they have 
tfceii planted from six to eight years. I top dres- 
th«*m with horse manure in the winter. The ground 
was badly infested with moles, but I have got rid of 
the maiority of these. Can you recommend me to do 
anything to them to make them bear better, or is it 
usual for them to take this time before they begin to 
bear well? — American. 

[Pear-trees planted eight years ago should 
now be in full bearing condition. That they 
ure not satisfactory is, we think, due in great 
measure to the subsoil consisting of such an 
unsuitable material as green sand, although 
it must be admitted that the fact of moles 
tunnelling under and round about them can¬ 
not but have had an injurious effect. These 
should have been got rid of at all costs at the 
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outset, and their runs searched for, filled up, 
and rammed firm. With regard to the sub¬ 
soil, can you not take out this green sand 
from round about and beneath each tree, and 
replace it with good, loamy compost, or, fail¬ 
ing that, W'ith garden soil? To operate on 
the number of trees mentioned would not be 
a very serious undertaking, nor would the 
quantity of compost required amount to a 
very great deal. If the trees are too big to 
lift and replant, the difficulty can be sur¬ 
mounted by opening a trench distant fai 
enough from the trees, so that the roots do 
not sustain any material damage, and deep 
enough, so that the sand can be removed from 
around and beneath the trees, doing one-half 
at a time, and then fill ill the space thus made 
vacant with the compost named, and make it 
firm with the aid of a rammer. The proper 
depth of soil for Pear-trees should be from 
feet to 3 feet, so this will give you an idea 
as to the depth it will be necessary to ex¬ 
cavate the sand. It is a mistake to top-dress 
Pear-trees on the assumption that it will in¬ 
duce them to bear. The manure should be 
withheld until the trees are actually carry¬ 
ing a crop of fruit, then a mulch will prove of 
the greatest benefit. With respect to the 
variety Glou Morceau, this seldom docs well 
out in the open, and succeeds best when given 
wall culture. Your best plan will be either to 
head it back and graft another variety on it 
next spring, or grub it, and plant a tree of 
another sort in its place this autumn.] 

Insects on Peaches. -reach Rivers’ Early 
Alfred ret la«t spring, leaves as per enclosed sample. 
Phnted on a west wall outside. What will remedy 
this disease?—E. A. M. 

[The curled condition of the Peach-leaves is 
the outcome of a bad attack of aphis or black- 
fly. This should have been dealt with as soon 
as the insects put in an appearance, and if 
this occurred at the time the trees were in 
bloom which would have of necessity pre¬ 
cluded the employment of insecticides—they 
could have boon held in check, if not exter¬ 
minated, by the use of Tobacco-powder until 
the fruit had set and the weather allowed of 
the trees being carefully syringed with an 
insecticide in a lukewarm condition. Quassia 
extract is excellent for this purpose, but it 
must not be used after the fruits are larger 
than a Walnut, otherwise the skins will have 
a very bitter flavour. Aphis attacks should 
always be dealt with in the initial stage, and 
never be allowed to develop, and if this were 
only done more frequently there would not 
be so many instances of damaged leaves, and 
the points of shoots twisted and curled be¬ 
yond recovery in evidence. Another season 
be on the alert, and as soon os you discover 
them, if but a few aphides only are present, 
apply Tobacco-powder at once with a puff 
sold for that purpose. Once the insects are 
seen, the trees should be scrutinised 
daily, and then, when the fruit is set, 
choose some mild morning to syringe the trees 
as advised. As soon as weather conditions 
allow, about the end of May or early in June, 
the trees should be washed daily either with 
hose or garden engine, which will tend to 
keep the foliage clean and clear of insects. 
The bleached appearance of the leaves is due 
to the juices having been extracted by a 
minute inject commonly known as red-spider. 
The very hot weather and drought have 
doubtless been responsible for this. The best 
of all antidotes is clean cold water, and if the 
foliage is well washed daily all through the 
summer months, taking care to see that the 
under sides of the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted, it is impossible for the spider to 
live. A thorough cleansing of Peach-trees in 
winter, when dormant, greatly lessens the 
chances of attack of insect pests in the 
spring.] _ 

Destroying wasps.- Perhaps the method 
of destroying wasps’ nests that 1 have found 
satisfactory may be of interest and service to 
others. Instead of using that most dangerous 
and deadly poison cyanide of potassium, 1 
get a cupful of petrol, and pour it into the 
hole very late in the evening (about nine 
p.m.), und then, quickly placing a sod over 
the aperture, leave it till morning, when no 
w'asps will lie found alivo in that nest, if 
properly applied,— V. E. Upton. 


VEGETABLES. 

CELERY TRENCHES. 

There ought to be no fixed rule as to the 
depth of trenches for Celery, so much de¬ 
pending upon the position of the garden, 
nature of the soil, time of planting, and the 

variety grown. In cold, lo w-lving position s._ 

and also in all £a‘5^'where’ the soil Is of a 
- 8’cep trenches are a 
misTake, and that, whether dug for early, inid- 
‘s^ason/ or late Celery. Nor are they to be 
commended for shallow' soils. Cultivators 
would appear to be under the impression that 
the Celery does and ought to derive its aole 
support from the trenches in which it is 
planted ; whereas the best produce, ao far as 
quality is concerned, is had when the roots 
spread out well into the surrounding soil. 

If the latter is warm nnd has been recently 
manured and trenched, then the roots will 
spread out into it freely, but when it is of 
a cold, sterile nature, the Celery roots will be 
principally confined to the trench. In cold, 
sunless summers Celery planted in deep 
trenches starts badly, and subsequent growth 
is of an unsatisfactory character, and, rather 
than plant in trenches from 10 inches to 
15 inches deep, I would preferjo put out t he 
plants nearly or’quiuTon the surTac<5._ Deep" 
trenches, if Trcquchlly unsuitable for early 
and mid-season Celery, as well as dwarf varie¬ 
ties generally, are still more, or always, so 
for tYie late crops. Buried deeply in satu¬ 
rated soil, the soft, 6appy stalks and the 
hearts, as a matter of course, are liable to 
decay prematurely, even during mild winters, 
while, should we experience severe frosts, 
Celery planted high and well moulded up, is 
not so liable to be badly damaged. 

Nor am I a great believer in the efficacy of 
solid manure when used to excess, as it very 
often is in Celery trenches. That this crop 
revels in a rich and moist root-run there is 
no disputing, and it must also be admitted 
that a deficiency of moisture at some period 
of the plant’s growth is very often the prin¬ 
cipal cause of premature bolting. By all 
means let the Celery have plenty of water, 
and also liquid-manure at the roots, not 
merely when first put out, but more espe¬ 
cially after the moulding up has been par¬ 
tially completed, this being often the time 
when plants suffer the roost. Properly at¬ 
tended to in respect to watering, it is not so 
very much manure that is needed, the plants 
foraging for themselves right and left, and 
instead of the top growth being soft and rank, 
the flavour also being much too strong, a 
solid, crisp, and sweet stick will be built up, 
this keeping belter and proving altogether 
superior to that obtained with the aid of so 
much manure and deep trenches. What I 
consider deep trenches are any wholly cleared 
of the first deep spit of soil. The latter, 
being distributed on each in the form of a 
level-topped ridge, certainly makes the 
trench appear to be much more below the 
j level of the surrounding soil than it really is, 
but it is, ns a rule, too deep nil the same. 

| In many cuses a depth of from 6 inches to 

9 inches of manure is thrown into the trench, 
a very little soil being brought up to the sur¬ 
face or mixed with this mass of manure, and 
this is supposed to be exactly what meets the 
requirements of Celery. hold ^lint the 
trenches ought not to be at any time cleared 
of more than half a spit of top soil, and that 
a depth of 3 inches of good manure is ample 
for mixing with what good top soil is still 
left in the trench. When ready for the 
plants, most of my trenches are filled with 
this mixture of soil and manure to within 

10 inches of the top of the ridge, nnd, the 
sides being made eloping, shrinkage is pre¬ 
vented, while the sunshine can reach the 
bottom of the trench throughout the greater 
part of the day. Those trenches intended for 
the latest crops are dill more shallow, but, as 
they are fully 4 feet apart, there ie plenty of 
soil between for banking up with. From the 
very first the plants do well, no matter bow 
small they may be when put out. 

After having tried trenches or beds 5 feet 
wide, these to hold four rows of plants, and 
others 18 inches or rather more in width, to 
take two rows of plantB, I long since arrived 
at the conclusion that in all cases where 
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garden room is not very limited and labour 
scarce, trenches 15 inches wide and single 
rows of plants are the best in the end. As 
far as the double rows are concerned, there 
is very little gain in the number of plants 
in a trench, especially seeing that in a single 
row they may well be put out not more than 
8 inches apart. It is not huge “sticks” or 
such as gladden the heart of the exhibitor 
that are the best for home consumption—they 
are really very wasteful—but neat, solid stuff, 
having hearts large enough for anything 

M. 

MARKET VEGETABLES. 

It 6eems to be most difficult to obtain other 
vegetables than Potatoes in ordinary market 
stores or stalls, the chief other vegetable 
being Runner Beans, which are few and of a 
bad sample. Evidently, in the hope of filling 
the bushels, but regardless of the strain on 
the plant, the pods are allowed to become 
thick, old, and tough, hence, sliced up how¬ 
ever small, and long cooked, they still eat 
hard, and are flavourless. As for Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Carrots, Turnips, and 6ome 
other ordinary vegetables, there seem to be 
none. Only where provided with deep and 
ample root-run or abundant moisture, Vege¬ 
table Marrows have continued to fruit. But 
these are few and dear. There seems to be 
little hope that the present scarcity will lie 


which are partially rough at the edges. When 
strong grown, these 6tand up fully 12 inches 
in height. Curled Endive has shorter and 
very fringed leaves, but not fleshy roots. The 
leaves of the broad-leaved or Batavian En¬ 
dive more closely resemble those of the Wit- 
loof, but these plants have no deep, fleshy 
roots. Both the broad-leaved and the curled¬ 
leaved Endives should be at once carefully 
lifted, and be planted out on to a warm, 
somewhat sloping border, in rows 12 inches 
apart, and be well watered to encourage rapid 
I growth. Both varieties need good blanching 
| before fit for eating. To have roots and 
crowns sufficiently strong for lifting and put¬ 
ting into a dark place to blanch, 6eed should 
have been sown not later than May. The 
rule is, as roots are lifted, to cut off all the 
leaves just above the crowns, then plant the 
roots thickly in good, damp soil in a very 
dark, warm place, when the new leafage 
grows upright and quite white.] 

Turnip Golden Ball. —For sowing in 
August, or even later in the south. Dobbie’s 
Golden Ball Turnip is of splendid quality, 
perfect as regards shape, colour, and good 
eating quality. In the southern parts of 
the country the yellow-fleshed Turnips find 
less favour among growers than in the north, 
but by those who study quality in winter 
vegetables, Golden Ball Turnip will not be 
omitted, on account of its hardiness and its 



Rhododendron Dalhousicv. 


made good in the winter, as it i$ so difficult 
to induce seeds to germinate under the soil 
conditions which now prevail. To meet such 
conditions, the ordinary stock advice as to 
sowing and planting is worthless. The con¬ 
ditions are abnormal, and can only be met by 
using special efforts. Whether for seeds or 
plants, the soil must be thoroughly watered 
j ust before being cropped. Mere surface 
waterings are of no use ; only thorough soak- 
ings will keep the 6oii moist long enough to 
induce germination. Whether Cabbage, 
Onion, Turnip, Spinach, or other 6eeds, or 
the plants to be put out are Cabbage, win¬ 
ter greens, Coleworts, Lettuce, Endive, or 
others, heavily saturated deep furrows must 
be provided, and as the plants are got out, 
the wet soil must be at once covered up with 
an inch or two of fine dry soil, as that acts as 
a mulch, and helps to the retention of the 
moisture. Cropping without these precau¬ 
tions will result in failures. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Witloof and Endive.—I sowed Wit loot in the 
summer. They have come up two-thirds plain, rather 
Dandelion-like leaves, the rest curled Endive. I pre¬ 
sume the former are the right ones to grow on for 
winter blanching, and the Endive-like to use as salad 
now —E. A. G., Stroud. 

[The seed of Witloof and Endive may have 
become accidentally mixed. In any case, the 
plants are easily distinguished. Witloof is 
a strong-growing form of Chicory, has deep, 
lieeliy roota and ratimr^long, broad|leave«, 
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excellent flavour when cooked. Some may 
object to the colour, but, in my opinion, 
it is advantageous to have variety for the 
table. Though I do not advise Golden Ball 
for summer supplies, for autumn and winter 
it cannot be beaten. On a light, good soil, I 
prefer late August or early September for 
sowing. The roots then winter well, or, 
sown earlier, they may be lifted and stored. 
I think a medium-sized root of this veget¬ 
able far preferable to a coarse one. The 
roots are so shapely that they are much 
liked by many, being so readily prepared 
for table. If desired, two sowings may be 
made, one early in August, and a late one 
for supplies early in the year. The latter 
sowing will give sweet, solid roots that will 
keep sound till the spring-sown roots are 
ready.—H. 

Gas-liming dormant soil (J. C .).—We fear the 
application of gas-lime as a destructive wire-worm 
agent to laud that has been lying dormant for 
several years, if simply etrewed over the surface, will 
have little effect on the insects. Ground so hard 
would be very impervious to moisture for some 
depth. If the surface be foul with Grass or weeds, 
have all such pared off. dried, and burnt, then open 
a trench at one eiid, throw out soil 2 feet wide and 
12 inches deep. Then strew the gas-lime thinly over 
the bottom, and well break that up, with a fork, 
10 inches to 12 inches deeper, well incorporating the 
gae-lime into it. Then throw- the next top-spit on 
to that bottom, and add yet a further thin dressing 
of gas-lime to that to wash in. Repeat that process 
over all the ground. In February dig in a heavy 
dressing of manure and plenty of soot* So treated, 
wire-worm should give little trouble, and the g'ound 
should earn excellent «rop* 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON DALIIOUSI.E. 

In your issue of June 3rd Rhododendron Dal- 
housite is described, and I take the liberty of 
enclosing a photo of this magnificent flower, 
which you may, perhaps, consider good 
enough to publish. “ K. R.” is quite right in 
his description, but I should have gone fur¬ 
ther in its praise. It seems almost like a 
Lily in its form, with a most delicate per¬ 
fume. The individual flowers of the truss 
photographed were 3 inches long, and the 
opening about 2^ inches. My plant has 
I flowered freely this year out-of-doors, bearing 
at the end of each stem a truss of three bells. 
In Sir Joseph Hooker’s “ Rhododendrons of 
the Sikkim Himalayas,” he describes it as the 
most beautiful species he met with in his 
travels in search of these plants. I have 
about two dozen different Sikkim Rhododen- 
| drons in my garden, and I must confess that 
this was the most beautiful of all. 

Frank R. Durham. 
FairhaVcn, Sulcombe, S. Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendrons. —May I ask your valuable ad¬ 
vice about our Rhododendron*, which have suffered 
much in the heat? They are planted near an east 
wall. Though standards. I thought of moving them 
to a more open space, having the ground well pre¬ 
pared, and giving them plenty of peat. Should they 
have well-rotted cow-matiure under the peat, 
and when best to move them?— Brackens. 

[The Rhododendons may be success¬ 
fully moved from the middle of Oeto- 
l>er onwards, provided that we have 
by then a reasonable amount of rain. 
If your soil is an ordinary loain of 
moderate consistence, we should not 
advise you to take out a hole and 
plant the Rhododendrons altogether in 
peat, but rather to make a mixture of 
the best of the loam and neat in about 
equal proportions. It will be better to 
omit the cow-manure when planting, as 
it may cause the soil to turn sour. 
Cow-manure is of considerable benefit 
to old specimens of Rhododendrons 
that show- signs of exhaustion. In 
that case it may be applied as a top- 
dressing, not in a crude state, but 
mixed with other substances, such as 
loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 6and. 
After top-dressing, copious supplies of 
water are of benefit in washing the 
stimulating properties of the manure 
down to the roots. In planting your 
standard Rhododendrons, especially 
where they are lifible to get dry, parti¬ 
cular care must be taken to tread the 
6oil evenly and firmly around the roots, 
while the ball of earth should be put at 
6uch a depth as to admit of a shallow- 
saucer-shaped depression in the soil 
| around the stem. This facilitates watering, 
j if any is necessary. It is also very essential 
! in planting not to bury the ball of earth 
deeper than it was before, as if this is done 
the plant is very likely to fall into ill-health.] 
Cotoneaster frigida.— There are many 
kinds of Cotoneaster suitable for garden 
adornment, but it is doubtful whether any 
one can be found which lias greater claims 
on our attention as an ornamental plant than 
this. In the first instance it is one of the 
most vigorous species, and may be expected 
to grow into a bush 20 feet or 30 feet high, 
and almost as far through, while, w-ith 
attention to pruning during its early years, 
it may be made to assume the proportions of 
a small tree. Its oval, deciduous leaves are 
up to 6 inches in length ; they, however,offer 
no special attraction, but in May, when the 
large, flattened heads of cream-coloured 
flowers, which appear from short axillary 
growths, are at their best, one of the showy 
features of the shrub is apparent. The 
flowers are not, however, the only asset of 
the species, for its most attractive period 
occurs during September and October, when 
every branch is laden with bright-red fruits. 
Then few more showy spectacles can be 
found. Unfortunately, birds are very fond 
of the fruits, hence they are rarely allowed 
.to fall naturally. C. frigida is* a good- 
natured shrub, and is suitable alike for 
garden and woodland. It might readily be 
used on the outskirts of plantations more 
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frequently than it is at present, for it would 
make a good companion to the Spindle-tree, 
Guelder Rose, etc. It is a native of the 
Himalaya, and has long had a place in our 
gardens.—D. 

Cereooarpus parvlfolkis. — The hot 

weather of the present year has resulted in 
this and one or two other species of Cerco- 
carpus perfecting their fruits, a condition 
which rarely happens in this country. Be¬ 
longing to the order Rosaceae, one would 
suppose that these shrubs or small trees 
would follow the example of other members 
of the order, and produce showy flowers, 
but the blossoms are small and incon¬ 
spicuous. They have, however, the pecu¬ 
liarity of producing long awns from their 
cylindrical fruits, which on various species 
range from 2 inches to 3 inches in length. 
These awns are covered with fine, silky 
hairs, which give them a most curious ap¬ 
pearance, and in America have given rise to 
the name of Feather Bushes, which is ap¬ 
plied to the plants. C. parvifolius is a native 
of California, and grows into a dense bush 
up to 12 feet or 15 feet in height. The 
obovate leaves are about half-an-inch long, 
dark green above and grey beneath. Though 
■not a plant to recommend for general culti¬ 
vation, it is well worth including in gardens 
where collections of interesting and curious 
subjects are encouraged. It thrives in light 
loamy soil.—D. 

Ide8la polyoarpa. The nearest well- 
known relative ; to this tree among hardy 
trees and ehrubs is Azara microphylla, 
though the two plants have little in common, 
except that their botanical characteristics 
place them in the same order. Azara 
microphylla is well known by reason of it? 
small, evergreen leaves and tiny, yellow 
flowers. The Idesia, on the other hand, 
which is not a common tree, has large, heart 
shaped, deciduous leaves, yellowish flowers, 
and black fruits. A native of China and 
Japan, it has been known in English gardens 
for a number of years, though it has never 
been widely planted, probably for the dual 
reason that it is a rather tender plant for 
two or three years in its early life, and it Is 
not an easy tree to transplant after it has 
attained any considerable size. It is of 
decorative appearance, for the blades of i s 
heart-shaped leaves arc 6 inches to 8 inches 
long and as far across. They are deep green 
above, silvery beneath, and are borne on 
long, reddish stalks. Male and female 
flowers appear on different plants. They 
are yellowish in colour, and are borne in 
panicles. In the case of the female plant, 
small, round fruits succeed the flowers. 
These aro alternately green, reddish-brown, 
and black, and they hang from the branches 
like bunches of Grapes. Trees commence to 
fruit when about eight or nine years o'd. 
Any good garden soil is suitable for the 
species, and a moderately sunny position is 
desirable. Year-old plants need slight pro¬ 
tection from severe frost.—D. 

Cotoneaster applanata. This handsome 
Chinese species has been in general cultiva¬ 
tion for about four years, for it was exhi¬ 
bited to the public at the Horticultural 
Hall in 1907, the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society voting it an 
award of merit. It is of free growth and 
looser in habit than many of the Coton- 
easters, a well-developed specimen being of 
peculiarly graceful appearance by reason of 
the pendulous character of its slender 
brandies. The ovate loaves are deep green 
above and grey beneath. As in the case of 
other Cotoneasters, the berries are the most 
showy feature of the plant. In this case 
they are bright red or scarlet in colour and 
are produced in great profusion. When 
birds leave them alone they hang on the 
bushes until well on into the winter. 
Cotoneaeters, as a rule, offer no difficulties 
as regards cultivation, for they thrive in 
light or heavy loam, and also in boi! of a 
rather peaty nature. Seeds or cuttings form 
ready means of increase, hence there need 
be no difficulty in keeping up a stock. This 
species was introduced by Messrs. Veitch, 

Chelsea, tn whor- seeds were sent by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson.—D. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

THE SCARBOROUGH LILY 
(Vallota purpurea). 

During the late summer and early autumn 
this South African bulbous plant is, as a rule, 
seen at ite beet, and very attractive it is then 
in the greenhouse or conservatory. Beside 
this, it ie a firet-rate window' plant, espe¬ 
cially in a fairly 6unny spot, for, like meet 
natives of South Africa, it rcvele in plenty of 
sunshine and air. Exception must, however, 
be taken to this during the flowering period, 
as the blossoms remain fresh and bright much 
longer when they are shaded from the sun 
than if fully exposed thereto. When first 
introduced in 1774, Vallota purpurea was 
Laced in the genus Amaryllis, and as 6uch 
gured in the Botanical Magazine. It was 
later on known as Cyrtanthus, which name 
was afterwards changed to Vallota. The 
origin of its popular name does not seem to be 
generally known, though there is a legend of 
a ship being wrecked off Scarborough which 
contained a quantity of its bulbs. Concern¬ 
ing the Guernsey Lily much the same story 
is told, but I am not aware of either of them 
being verified. Simple as the culture of 
Vallota purpurea is, instances of non-success 
are by no means infrequent, and this, I think, 
; s often caused by ail unsuitable soil, and a 
loo frequent disturbance of the roots. As 
the Vallota will remain for years without re¬ 
potting, it follows as a matter of course that 
the soil should be of a good, lasting nature, 
such as will keep sweet and fresh for an in¬ 
definite period. This being the case, manure, 
peat, and leaf-mould should be avoided, as 
these ingredients in time become decomposed, 
and are then apt to choke the drainage. Good 
yellow loam of a fibrous nature, with a 
sprinkling of silver-sand, forms a most desir¬ 
able and lasting compost. When repotting is 
absolutely necessary, it should be done imme¬ 
diately after the flowering season is past, and 
during the winter they should be kept in a 
good, light position in the greenhouse. At 
that season tne soil should be kept just moist, 
but not too wet. With the return of spring 
more water may be given, and in the case of 
established plants an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure will be beneficial. 

Varieties.— What used to be regarded as 
the typical Vallota purpurea is of rather 
dwarf growth, with fine, round flowers of a 
deep scarlet colour. Since the opening up of 
South Africa large numbers of bulbs col¬ 
lected in a wild state have been sent to this 
country, and the flowers produced by them 
are by no means of equal merit. For the 
most part they run up tall and spare, com-, 
pared with the old-fashioned sort, and many 
of the flowers are starry in outline. The 
colour also differs considerably, for pink and 
salmon-pink flowers sometimes make their ap¬ 
pearance ; but these -with me, at all events 
—soon die out. Rumours of a pure white 
Vallota also occasionally crop up, but it has 
not yet been my good fortune to meet with it. 
Owing to the fact that the South African 
seasons are the reverse of ours, imported 
bulbs are decidedly erratic in their time of 
flowering. Of varieties that have been long 
recognised, and may be yet mot with at times, 
iseximea, w ith large, round flowers, in colour 
bright scarlet, with a whitish throat. This, 
which was raised by the late Mr. William 
Bull, of Chelsea,'was given a special certifi¬ 
cate by the Royal Horticultural Society as 
long ago as 1863. Another good form, 
known as magnifiea, is of a tall, bold habit, 
with richly-coloured flowers. 

Seedlings. —These take from three to four 
vears to attain flowering size, so that increase 
by offsets is a decidedly quicker method. My 
experience in the raising of seedlings is that, 
even if the 6eed is saved from the very best 
form, the progeny show a considerable 
amount of variability, many of them, ns a 
rule, being decidedly inferior to the parent. 

Hybrids. -We have before now heard of 
hybrids between Vallota purpurea and the 
garden varieties of Hippeastrum. but I am 
not aware of their having been verified. One 
! very pretty hybrid has, however, been ob- 
l tained between this Vallota and Cvrtanthus 


or Gastronema sanguineus. This, which was 
first shown as Gastronema hybrida, was 
raised in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden, and 
a first claBs certificate w as awarded it in 1885. 
The foliage is just midway between the 
parents, while the flowers more nearly re¬ 
semble those of the Vallota, but are smaller 
and paler in colour. A year later a deeper- 
coloured form, under the varietal name of 
roseus, from the same source, received a simi¬ 
lar award. About the same period a large 
number of these hybrids was raised at Messrs. 
William Bull’s nursery at Chelsea, and were 
distributed later on under the name of Vallota 
hybrida. While collectively much the same 
as Sir Trevor Lawrence’s hybrids, there was 
a certain amount of individual variation 
among them. In the case of these Chelsea- 
raised hybrids, the Vallota was the seed- 
bearer, and the Cyrtanthus or Gastronema 
the male parent. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

8oarlet trumpet Honeysuokle.— This beau¬ 
tiful hardly climber is too rarely found in 
our gardens. Planted at the foot of a west 
or south-w'est wall and nailed thereto, it is 
always a delightful object when in flower. 
Being evergreen, it is best seen when planted 
alone, though there is no reason why it 
may not be associated and mingle with other 
climbers; for example, the Clematis. It is, 
however, not so rapid a grower ns some, but 
there can be little doubt that it is the most 
beautiful of ail the cultivated forms. Though 
very hardy and enduring, I am not sure that 
the best results are obtained by treating it 
as a strictly hardy plant. I know a wall in 
a cool greenhouse, which is heated only in 
severe weather in winter, which is quite 
covered by the plant, and annually in early 
summer this is a most charming picture. 
Surely there must be scores of amateurs who 
would delight to clothe the end wall of their 
small greenhouse, often bare and an eyesore 
to its owner, with such a beautiful and easily 
grown plant as this. Nor is this all, for the 
plant is of very neat appearance and subject 
to few pests, and, moreover, is easily kept 
in order. In such small greenhouses the 
plant will do best if planted out and brought 
up through the staging, if such exiet. A 
rough mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a liberal addition of old mortar rubbish, will 
meet the requirements of the plant. This 
and liberal drainage will suffice. Just now 
the plant may be freely propagated by means 
of cuttings, choosing the half-ripened shoots 
of 6 inches long and with a heel attached. 
Insert these in pots in sandy soil and cover 
with a bell-glass or substitute for same. The 
cuttings will rbot during the autumn months, 
but nothing will be gained by disturbing 
them before the early spring, when they 
should be potted singly into 5-inch pots.—E. 

Berberldopsl8 ooralllna. Although this 
Chilian climber is not sufficiently hardy for 
outdoor culture in any but the warmer parte 
of the country, its ornamental qualities en¬ 
title it to a place in a cool greenhouse or cor¬ 
ridor almost anywhere. Its strong, vigorous 
growth makes it suitable for a structure of 
considerable size, whilst in the southern and 
western counties it may be given a position 
against a wall or fence, where space is not 
restricted. Its more or less ovate, evergreen 
leaves are each 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 
armed on the edges with a few small teeth. 
The coral-red, drooping flowers appear freely 
in summer, and, disposed among the dark- 
green leaves, have a showy effect. It suc¬ 
ceeds admirably in light loamy soil, and may 
also be expected to thrive in soil which con¬ 
tains peat. When grown indoors, border cul¬ 
ture should be practised in preference to pot 
culture, but care must be taken to secure 
proper drainage, for if the soil becomes sour, 
the plant rapidly deteriorates. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London it has been observed 
blossoming freely trained against the outside 
wall of a warm greenhouse.—D. 

‘‘The Bngllsh Flower Garden and Homo 

Grounds.” —New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tiont of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illtistrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. “The l&nglish 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
t vole., half vellum, the. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardjuukq Illvmtkatkd, 17, Furnivab 
street, London, E.C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINE PHLOXES AND ANEMONE 
SYLVESTRIS. 

This cut shows a wall surrounding a court¬ 
yard with a stone edging, and dwarf Phloxes 
in front and Anemone sylvestris at the back. 
Here we have at last a form of Anemone 
which flowers very well, and is a very pretty 
plant. The Phlox also is of great use to us 
in all sorts of conditions and situations. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Striking cuttings.—A number of hardy 
plants, such as Phloxes, Pentstemons, etc., 
are easily struck from cuttings now. I find 
that a good coating of sand on the top of the 
soil in which the cuttings are put is a great 
assistance in rooming them. When the cut¬ 
tings are being inserted, the sand works down 
about them, and then, when they are watered, 
the water settles it well about them. If you 
put about \ inch of sand on the top, the cut- 


have but little cause to complain of their de¬ 
predations this summer. 1 fear my Colchi- 
cums will suffer a bit from them, as slugs 
seem fond of their succulent flowers. 

Colchicums.—I am enjoying these flowers 
once more, and I think that they, as well as 
the lovely Crocuses of autumn, a few of 
which have found their way into my garden, ! 
will increase in favour among my felkw-ama- 
teurs. But the question of the best carpeting ' 
plant is as yet an open one. I find that they 
like something taller than some of the 
smallest plants through which to grow, and 
that they will do perfectly well if carpeted 
with a dwarf Potentilla. after the fashion of 
a little one I have as P. dubia, instead of 
using a small Veronica, which was .recom- 1 
mended to me for the purpose, and which was 
called V. repens. I now have a little clump 1 
of a double Colchicum, which is carpeted 
with another Potentilla I got from a friend, 
and called P. alchemilloides. It is only 
5 inches or 6 inches high. 

Campanula carpatica.—W hat a useful 
plant this is ! I find that in a year like this it 


there they were flourishing. The problem 
with some of U6 i6 how to provide 6ome of our 
plants with their desires in a limited area, 
and I am endeavouring to obtain some infor¬ 
mation regarding the best way to make a 
little boggy place. From what I can see, the 
suggestions in “ The English Flower Gar¬ 
den ” are as much to the point as possible, 
and, as I am trying to find a little place in 
my garden, and convert it into a bog, I 
think I cannot do better than carry out the 
advice there given. There is about this Pan¬ 
ther Lily a wonderful attraction, barbaric 
though its colouring seems to some. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A SPRING AND AUTUMN BORDER. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —In reply to “Amateur’s” query con¬ 
cerning an autumn and spring border in a 
small garden, I 6end my experience of a little 
plot facing west (about 14 feet by 9 feet), 
very awkwardly placed, for it is backed by a 
tall, greedy hedge, and i6 alongside a vinery, 



Narrow stone edge border in entrance to courtyard. Edging of dwarf Rocky Mountain Phlox, and behind 
these Anemone sylvestris, with trellis of Chestnut for flowering shrubs. 


tings are not so liable to damp off at the junc¬ 
tion of the soil and the air. I have also 
found that it is often a mistake to put too few 
cuttings into a pot of any size, and that those 
which are placed round its edge generally do 
best. 

A cutting tot. —I received a little infor¬ 
mation with respect to striking troublesome 
things, or for keeping the cuttings in pots 
going if one had to be from home on business 
or pleasure. This is to use two pots, one 
larger than the other. The one in which the 
soil and cuttings are inserted is the smaller 
of the two, and the cavity between the smaller 
and the larger one is filled with damp Moss. 
This prevents the need of such frequent 
w atering, and when a sheet of glass is placed 
on the top of the larger one, w e have what is 
as good as a miniature frame. I have tried 
this plan, and have found it very useful. 

Slugs in the garden. —One advantage of 
a dry season is that slugs are less prevalent 
than usual, and the only ones which have 
given me much trouble this year nre the 
large black ones. Even these black slugs 
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has not been out of bloom for almost three 
, months, and that it is likely to flower for 
I some time to come. This, too, in a dry place, 

! where it also receives a lot of sun. I saw the 
other day, in a big collection, a large, flat- 
I flowered white variety, called White Star. 
This is very handsome, but it apparently 
grows rather taller than the common Cam¬ 
panula carpatica. So far as I can see, these 
| forms of Campanula carpatica do well in 
I nearly any part of my garden. There is a 
fine one called Riverelea, and a friend showed 
me one he said was an old one, but which is 
I now but little met with. This he called pel- 
viformis. It has flat flowers, of a very pale 
I porcelain-blue. 

The Panther Lily. —In looking through 
some bulb catalogues, I was reminded that I 
had taken n note of the Panther Lily (Lilium. 

! pardalinum), growing in a wet place in a gar¬ 
den, and that I should remove my own bulbs 
l or purchase some more. I had some grow- [ 
ing where they got a good deal of moisture, 

! but those, I observed, received more, and 
they were correspondingly more vigorous— I 
i in fact, they were almost in a swamp, aud I 


so that the gardener frowns on any flowers, 
for fear lest they rob the roots of liis precious 
Vine. However. I manage to get the fol¬ 
lowing flowers there (and the Vine does not 
seem to suffer): — 

In spring : At the extreme edge alternate 
clumps of Snowdrops and Scilla sibirica. 
Behind them, a thick row of Crocus. Behind 
this, clumps of blue Hyacinths and Cottage 
Tulips of sorts, and-filling all the rest of the 
border, nearly back to the hedge—a mass of 
Sir Watkin Daffodils. When the bulbs are 
dying off in June, I stealthily stir the 6oil 
between the clumps, and very thinly broad¬ 
cast Shirley Poppies, and sift a little fine 
soil over and let them “take their chance.” 
They generally do so, and make a gay show 
during late summer and early autumn. 

In autumn : Against the hedge are large 
masses of Chrysanthemum Leucanthemnm 
and Harpalium rigidium. Thev can fight the 
hedge and hold their own, I find. Towards 
I the front of the border (where the Tulips and 
| Hyacinths were in spring) are planted out 
i Zinnias, and at the edge, in front "(where the 
I Snowdrops and Scillas are asleep) the around 
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ie covered by a mass of Phlox Drummondi. 
Behind the Zinnias we sometimes place pots 
of bushy border Chrysanthemums, as the 
Zinnias completely hide the pots. In this 
way I get a continuous spring display from 
February to the end of May, and an autumn 
show of flowers from August to November. 

Sussex . Priscilla. 


PENTSTEMONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

(Reply to J. Campbell.) 

Among genera peculiar to the northern por¬ 
tion of the New World, to which our her¬ 
baceous borders are indebted for their gaiety, 
there is, perhaps, none more important than 
the Pentstemon. The North American Con¬ 
tinent is the home of the Pentstemon. Varied 
in colour, free-flowering, and possessing a 
graceful habit of growth, Pentstemons have 
a value for the decoration of our flower-beds, 
rock gardens, and shrubberies that few other 
plants possess, the more so as their blooming 
season nuiy be said to be distributed over a 
period of at least five months, commencing 
with the charming blue P. procerus in June, 
and finishing off with the endless varieties 
of P. Hartwegi, in all shades of rose, scarlet, 
and crimson, whose beauty holds its own even 
in the dull, dreary month of November, long 
after the more fragile denizens of the flower- 
garden have become things of the past. 
Within the past few years much has been 
done also in regard to the improvement of 
the Pentstemons by judicious selection of 
seminal varieties of the old P. Hartwegi and 
P. gentianoides, which, though they possess 
a wide variation in colour, lack the beautiful 
clear blue which we find in some of the spe¬ 
cies, and, therefore, have a somewhat mono¬ 
tonous effect. These garden varieties, or so- 
called hybrids, may be ranged under two 
series of colours 1 —those from 1*. Hartwegi 
belonging to the red-flowered set, and those 
from P. gentianoides to the purple-flowered 
class. As regards 

Culture, the species have, unfortunately, 
gained the reputation of being somewhat 
difficult to manage, as some, especially those 
of the shrubby section, show a remarkable 
tendency to suddenly die away when they are 
apparently in robust health. In order to 
ensure ordinary success, thorough drainage 
of the 6pot in which they are planted is a 
primary consideration, as it is a well-known 
fact that these, as well as a host of other 
Californian plants, suffer more from exces¬ 
sive moisture at the roots than from the cold¬ 
ness of our winters. The soil best suited for 
all Pentstemons consists of good, friable 
loam, with an admixture of well-decayed leaf- 
mould and sharp sand. It is specially ad¬ 
visable in the case of Pentstemons to have, 
in addition to the border specimens, a few 
plants in cold-frames, in order .to be able to 
fill vacancies should they occur. They may 
bo propagated either by means of cuttings or 
seeds. The former mode applies chiefly to 
the shrubby kinds, which strike freely in 
spring; and in favourable seasons seeds are 
freely produced from those from which it is 
not practicable to obtain cuttings. Any at¬ 
tempt to multiply them by division of the 
tufts will be found to result, for the most 
part, in the entire loss of the plants. P. bar- 
batus and P. procerus, however, endure this 
mode of propagation. Seed should be sown 
in February or March, on a gentle hot-bed, 
in well-drained seed-pans, filled with a mix¬ 
ture of peat and sand. In April the seedlings 
should be pricked out under a frame, and 
these, planted out in May, will, as a rule, 
usually come into flower by autumn of the 
same year. Another mode is to sow in May 
or June in the open air, in ground enriched 
with leaf-mould. In August the seedlings 
should be potted and removed to a green¬ 
house or conservatory for the winter. It is 
necessary to observe that the seed sown at 
either of these seasons frequently does not 
germinate until the following year. 

Cuttings should be taken in August or 
early in September from the young growths 
thrown up round the main stem, and they 
should be put into n prepared sandy bed, on 
a shady border, under a hand-glass, or in 
boxes or pots placed in a cold-frame. They 
root readily, and those in boxes or pots might 
be wintered in this way, aod not transplanted 
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till spring. Those struck on the border 
should be lifted and potted, or planted out in 
a cold-frame for the winter, or transplanted 
to the open ground in a well-prepared bed, 
and protected with a little litter or branches 
of evergreens during severe weather. The 
young plants should not be put out till the 
March or April following. When it is de¬ 
sired to increase the stock of any one or 
more varieties as rapidly as possible, the 
store pots of cuttings rooted in autumn 
should be taken into a gentle bottom-heat in 
spring and induced to grow ; and if the young 
growths be taken off as soon as they are 
2 inches in length, and put into pans of 
sandy soil in the same temperature, they will 
quickly strike, and by May and June, if pro¬ 
perly treated, will have grown into healthy 
plants. In 

Saving seed only the very finest varieties 
should be selected for the purpose. The 
seed should be sown in February or early in 
March in a gentle heat. It will quickly ger¬ 
minate, and w'hen the plants are large enough 
to handle they should be pricked off into 
shallow boxes, and, after a time, hardened off 
in a cold-frame. Here the plants can remain 
till the end of May or later, according to their 
size, and then be planted out in well-pre- 

E ared beds. A generous soil will serve to 
ring out the quality of the seedling flowers. 
When they flower, which they will do by 
August and September, any varieties of extra 
good quality should be marked for propaga¬ 
tion bv cuttings or for seeding from, while 
the interior ones will do for the mixed bpr- 
der. If the bed of seedlings be allowed to 
stand for another season (and it is always a 
good plan to do this), the seed-stalks should 
be cut away as soon as ripe, the bed cleaned, 
top-dressed with leaf-soil and short manure 
in spring, and it will yield a plentiful harvest 
of flowers the following summer. During the 
winter seedlings should be protected by a 
cold-frame, and planted out early in April 
in a deep soil and in a sunny position. 

B. L. 


HARDY FLOWERS AT SHOWS. 

With the exception of groups of plants well 
grown and staged there are no more attrac¬ 
tive features at small provincial shows than 
classes for collections of hardy cut flowers in 
six, nine, or twelve varieties, as committees 
may arrange, such collections often being 
splendid examples of quality, variety, ana 
tasteful arrangement. It has been difficult 
to get some flowers usually very prominent in 
such exhibits quite up to the mark this sea¬ 
son, the effect of the prolonged drought 
having been severely felt in many places, but 
a rather holding soil, deep tilth, partial 
shade, a good surface mulching, and facilities 
for watering have enabled exhibitors to 
triumph over difficulties and produce 6ome 
first-class stuff, and it may be noted that the 
improvement in quality has so advanced dur¬ 
ing the last decade that it is little use staging 
anything that is not of the best. Wnite 
flowers have been strongly in evidence. I 
have seen grand masses of Tapis Blanc Phlox, 
tlie new Everlasting Pea White Pearl, Arte¬ 
misia lactiflora, Campanula Moerheimi, white 
Lilies, and the large-flowered Shasta Daisies. 
From the time Phloxes commence to flower, 
no plants can furnish grander masses of 
colour for large vases, although, in a season 
like the present, the pinks, scarlets, and 
purples have faded quickly where tlie plants 
were fully exposed to the sun. I have seen 
fine vases of Selina, Georg von Strolilein, 
and William Ramsay. Roses (where allowed 
in such collections) also supply fine bits of 
colour. Favourites at the email shows seem 
to be Hiawatha, Lady Gay, and Philadelphia 
Rambler. Very lovely back-row flowers, 
when well staged, are Campanula latifolia 
macrantha and its varieties. An occasional 
vase of some flower not often seen in gardens 
supplies a rarity and richness to collections 
that are very welcome. As a background, 
for instance, to a pure white flower, there are 
few better things than that very fine variety 
of Sea Holly, Oliverianum superbum—one of 
the best ; and again as a foreground to the 
white, a well-filled vase of Heuehera Ban- 
guinea grandiflora. I saw some wonderfully 
One clumps of this lost week in a cottage gar¬ 


den. The new forms of Montbretias, too, 
may always find a place. When the classes 
are not confined to herbaceous plants, but 
may include all hardy plants, exhibitors will 
welcome a few of the high-class flowering 
shrubs, notably the new Buddleias and Tama- 
rix tetrandra, their graceful habit tending to 
relieve the stiffness that is inseparable from 
heavy flowers and massive spikes. 

E. B. S. 


BULBS BENEATH TREES. 

The beauty of our woodlands can be en¬ 
hanced by the judicious use of bulbs, 
corms, and tubers of hardy plants beneath 
the trees. Snowdrops are specially adapted 
for naturalising in the woods and by streams 
and lakes. Crocuses have a bright and 
pleasing effect, and may be utilised even 
among Beech-trees, beneath which we are 
often told that nothing will .grow. In a cer¬ 
tain South Devon estate Crocuses are grow* 
ing by the thousand among some fine, thinly- 
planted Beeches, and are charming in the 
spring. In 6ome woods the wild Hyacinths 
or “ Bluebells ” grow right up to the trunks 
of Beeches, and Cyclamen neapolitanum also 
succeeds under the same trees, so that there 
appears to be no reason for neglecting to un¬ 
derplant Beeches. Cyclamen neapolitanum is 
a great success under evergreens, and in 
Cornwall its large marbled foliage may be 
seen thickly carpeting the ground beneath 
huge specimens of Pious insignia* stretching 
from the trunk to the outer edge of the 
branches. The commoner Grape Hyacinths 
do well in the open wood, and look lovely 
when studding a mossy bank around a great 
tree-bole with their “ beaded cells ” of azure. 
Anemone apennina delights in the shelter 
and shade of a sparse woodland, and spreads 
rapidly, presenting a delightful picture in 
the springtide of the year. For a similar site 
Montbretias do well in the south-west, light¬ 
ing up the open spaces with their orange- 
scarlet scapes in the early autumn. In damp 
woods the Trilliums can be naturalised if 
peat or leaf-mould is at hand, and a charm¬ 
ing eight is a„colony of these Wood Lilies 
when their snowy three-petalled blossoms are 
fully expanded. Here, too, in deep soil, the 
towering Lily of the Himalayas (L. giganteum) 
will flourish, throwing up lofty flovrer- 
erowned^ stems 10 feet or more in height. The 
subjects' alluded to in this note are but a 
tithe of those suitable for planting within the 
confines of woods adjacent to the house, but 
the brief mention here made may serve as 
an inducement to readers who possess such 
desirable features in their grounds to add to 
their attractions by planting them with 
hardy bulbs. Thepresent is a good time to 
plant. Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 

Brilliant rich yellows are hardly welcome 
in the flower garden when the sun is shining 
so fiercely as we have experienced during 
this summer. It is, perhaps, for that reason, 
where Calceolarias are employed, that C. 
amplexicaulis is most favoured, because the 
yellow hue of its flowers is eo soft that it 
does not distress the eyes as masses of C. 
floribunda do. Granted that in dull seasons, 
such as we had in 1909-1910, almost any bright 
colours are acceptable in flower gardens, but 
the sunshine we experienced during July and 
a part of August rendered masses of bright 
yellow or scarlet or blue painful to look 
upon. Soft tints were, on the other hand, 
particularly pleasing. A special reason why 
bright colours have been discordant in flower¬ 
beds was the harsh brown appearance of the 
lawns, as it is long since we have seen Grass 
burnt up eo much as this season. If Grass 
be so shallow-rooting that it soon succumbs 
to the effects of drought, it equally soon re¬ 
sponds to the influence of moisture, hence 
the moderate rains which have just fallen 
will, no doubt, soon restore lawns to their 
normal green hue. Where Calceolarias are 
used in flower gardens, it is best to grow 
them as pillar plant's, put out thinly on a car¬ 
pet of some neutral-coloured plant, as then 
there is no blazing mass of yellow, as seen 
when beds are planted in bulk, or long rows 
or lines of that colour are presented. A very 
popular variety for the making of pillar 
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plants is C. Burbid^ei. One of its parents 
•was C. amplexieaulis. A fine greenhouse 
variety is C. Clibrani, but it does not seem 
fitted for outdoor planting, and R. Veitch 
and Sons’ dwarfer variety partakes too much 
of the herbaceous habit to render it a good 
bedder. A. D. 


OLD WALL, WITH AUBRIETIAS, 
ERINUS, WELSH POPPY, FERNS, 
AND CLIMBERS. 

This cut shows very imperfectly the beauty 
of an old wall covered with Aubrietias, Eri- 
nus alpinus, Welsh Poppy, and several native 
Ferns. The plants grow without soil, except 1 
for the decay of the wall, and there is no i 


elsewhere, and I have come across instances 
where the tubers have been planted in deep 
loamy soil, with which has been incorporated 
rotten manure, where success has ultimately 
been achieved. I think one reason why 6ome 
! people fail with it is because they neglect to 
I afford it a cool root-run, and do not always 
J give it the coolest position in the garden. In 
many places north of the Tweed, one may see 
1 it clambering over house-fronts and around 
I cottage doorways with a luxuriance that is 
seldom seen in the south of England.— 
Townsman. 

Aubrietias from seed.— Amongst low- 
growing, early-flowering plants, the Aubrie¬ 
tias hold a foremost place. Their free grow- 



Self-sown seedlings. Old ivall with Aubrictia , Erinus, Welsh Poppy , 
Ferns, and climbers. 


way in which they retain more perfect health 
or show their beauty to greater advantage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Flame Flower (Tropseolum speciosum). 
—Among flowering climbers there are few 
that are more brilliant in colour when in 
bloom than Tropteolum speciosum. The 
flowers are of a bright red, almost approach¬ 
ing vermilion, a colour that is intensified 
when contrasted with the pale green of its 
foliage. It is a plant which will not accom¬ 
modate itself in every garden, the dryness of 
the south, as a rule, being against it. 1 have 
come across ever so many people who have 
tried to grow this beautiful creeper all to no 
purpose. While it is recognised that the best 
possible position for this Tropieolum is one 
where moisture abounds, it does not alwavA 
follow that it cannot be grown satisfactorily 


I ing nature and ready way of reproduction 
bring them within the reach of all garden 
lovers. The seed of few things germinates 
so readily, as anyone having a garden frame 
may have a big stock for next season by ob¬ 
taining a packet of seed from a reliable 
source, sowing it about the close of April 
I or early in May in a box or a pan, and keep- 
i ing it in a frame till above ground, when it 
l may be placed in a shady position in the 
i open. The seedlings grow very rapidly and 
| will soon be large enough to prick out in the 
open, and by the autumn they will be strong 
I plants ready to go into the position they are 
| to bloom in. Last August, when walking 
' round a large garden where a large number 
1 of kinds is grown, my friend gave me a little 
1 seed. This I sowed in a pan. I allowed the 
j seedlings to remain in this pan till early 
I in January, when I pricked them out into 
boxes, and have about 2o0 plants. Many 


flowered last spring. It is worthy of note how 
some kinds seed compared to others. Many 
years ago I used to grow A. Hendersoni, but 
seldom did this seed. I observed, when 
looking over a big collection in bloom last 
season, that the kinds having the habit of 
this kind had the same tendency. Seedlings 
cannot be relied on to come true, but if the 
seed is carefully saved, there'will be a big 
percentage true, and there is the possibility 
of obtaining something better.—J. C. 

The Cobweb Houseleek (Semporvivum 
arachnoideum).— Despitd the fact of this 
being one of the prettiest of the House- 
leeks, it is only rarely one sees it spreading 
out int-o patches of sufficient size to com¬ 
mand attention. With a little extra care it 
is a plant that mav be made attractive, but 
w'lien left to itself it frequently becomes 
crow-ded and ineffective. It is surprising 
what may be done with the tiny webbed 
rosettes that cluster round the larger ones 
by picking the former off and pricking them 
out into separate colonies by themselves. 
Growers of these webbed forms will not 
need reminding how much purer in tono a3 
well as abundant is the web itself when the 
plant is growing freely, and since this is the 
characteristic feature of these forms, it is 
but justice to the species that the best side 
should be apparent. Some plants of S. a. 
Laggeri so treated make a fine display. All 
that is needed is a patch of ground—say, 
2 feet across—rather sloping preferred, tho 
loam freely mixed with old mortar, and the 
surface made quite firm. When this is done, 
dibble the rosettes out thickly over the sur¬ 
face and water thoroughly. During the 
season of growth the web-like down on the 
surface will be very pure and effective, due 
to the freedom of growth and greater susten¬ 
ance enjoyed by the individual rosettos of 
these interesting forms, all of which are 
worthy of like treatment. 

The Japanese Primrose. —I cannot agree 
with “Kbt.” when he urges that the newer 
coloured varieties of this Primrose are less 
robust than is the original form or species. 
Indeed, other than the divergencies of colour 
in the flowers, I have not met with any weak 
forms whatever. There are few places where 
these Primroses can be seen disporting them¬ 
selves so effectively or so beautiful as in 
some ditches and dells at Wisley, where the 
leafage of all alike is very large, and bloom 
wonderfully profuse. As to their reproduc¬ 
tive powers, that is indeed great, as the plants 
produce gerrainative 6eed in great abundance. 
Both at Wisley and at Clandon Park, Surrey, 
where grown largely, seedlings may be seen 
by tens of thousands. It is true at the latter 
place only the old crimson-flowered form 
is grown, but that is because masses of Pri¬ 
mulas, such as denticulata, white casli- 
meriana, the red rosea, and the crimson 
japonica arc preferred to mixtures. Even 
Polyanthuses are primarily white or yellow’. 
But the quantities are enormous.—A. D. 

Narcissus minimus.— This Tom Thumb 
among Trumpet Daffodils is a little gem, and 
not well enough known for the front of the 
border or the rock garden, as w ell as for pots. 
It is only 3 inches or 4 inches high, and has 
quaintly-formed little trumpets of golden- 
yellow. It often blooms in January or early 
February. The bulbs are small, and ought 
to be planted about an inch or 2 inches deep 
in rather light soil. A dozen in a 6-inch pot 
will give much pleasure, plunging the pot in 
ashes, and allowing a little top growth to be 
made before removing to the house or the 
conservatory.—S. A. 

The Savin on rockwork.— For large rock- 
work, a good plant of the prostrate Juniper 
(Juniperus Sabina) is very beautiful, its 
graceful habit and fine colouring rendering it 
always enjoyable, especially in a dry and 
almost tropical summer such as this, when we 
are glad to have something cool-looking to 
rest tho eyes upon. It is not of too rapid 
growth—an advantage for small rock gardens 
—but in time it covers a large space, and 
looks very beautiful. It is also a good plant 
for covering banks, and might be much more 
largely used for this purpose than is at pre¬ 
sent the case, v It is quite happy here on a 
dry, 6unnv bank of rather sandy soil.— 
Dumfries.’ 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— The heat and drought 
still continue, and the gardener has his 
hands full now in watering and surface-stir¬ 
ring. The latter work is exceedingly useful, 
as it must be used in combination with water¬ 
ing if the plants are to flourish. The 
Japanese Anemones are among the best of 
the dry-weather plants, and, of course, the 
perennial Sunflowers appear to enjoy the 
bright sunshine. Tuberous Begonias are not 
thriving generally. It was thought they 
would supersede the Geraniums, but the 
Geraniums and Petunias are holding their 
own and something more, n we get ram soon 
there may be some autumnal Boses, but 
liquid-manure will help them now. The sum¬ 
mer-flowering Chrysanthemums want mois¬ 
ture to make them a success, not only at the 
roots, but in the atmosphere. This is where 
root-watering fails. The plants that have 
been mulched, and were planted where the 
soil has been deeply stirred, are showing the 
advantage of it now. The difficulty has been 
felt in pricking off young 6tuff, and this work 
is backward, but the soil w'ill probably retain 
the solar heat longer than usual this year, and 
late-planted things will have the advantage 
when rain comes. We usually begin moving 
evergreen trees and shrubs about the middle 
of this month, but we are waiting for rain. 
1 have laid down turf for lawn-making in dry 
weather, when water has been handy and 
plentiful, but we are waiting till the change 
comes. If cuttings of anything in demand 
can be obtained, they will root nqw. 

Fruit garden.— On good land Apples and 
Pears will be fine and brightly coloured. 
When planting young fruit-trees on the site 
of an old tree, every bit of old root must be 
taken out, and a good deal of the old soil 
changed. With common fruits this will not 
be a difficult matter, as fresh soil can be ob¬ 
tained from the vegetable quarters. On wet, 
cold clay land plant on stations of concrete, 
and keep the trees well up, even to the ex¬ 
tent of raising the surface so as to form a 
slight mound. The Apple on the English 
Paradise and the Pear on the Quince will 
pay best to plant in such positions, feeding 
the roots on the surface to keep them out of 
the cold subsoil. If the roots are made com¬ 
fortable there will be no canker or other 
diseases to cause trouble, and this refers to 
pretty well all plants. We could not grow 
good Figs outside till the roots were got 
under control, though, when living on the 
south coast, there was no difficulty. Boots 
under control means that they should be kepi 
out of the cold subsoil. Deep borders are 
not required, as surface feeding, when neces¬ 
sary, will compensate for depth of soil. 
These matters can be thought over now, and 
preparation made for planting when the sea¬ 
son is suitable. Fruit-gathering is in hand 
now, but late fruits should be given enough 
time. 

Vegetable garden.— Speaking to us, a 
marke-t-gardener in rather a large wav the 
other day was dwelling upon the scarcity of 
even common vegetables, such as Cabbages 
and Marrows. Peas can only be had where 
they were planted thinly in manured trenches. 
Scarlet Runners are in some gardens failures ; 
even where water has been available the 
blossoms have fallen off without setting. A 
good deal of reliance has been placed upon 
artificial manures, and the season has been 
too dry for them to have the full effect. If 
the motor takes the place of the horse, the 
gardener will fall back upon hie old friend 
the pig. He will not only consume the waste 
vegetables, but give a return in manure* 
Market-gardeners, anyway, will, no doubt, 
see the force of this, as good crops cannot be 
grown without manure. Every bit of good 
stable manure suitable for Mushroom-grow¬ 
ing will be in course of preparation, so as to 
have every vacant space in'the Mushroom- 
house filled during the autumn, reserving 
spaces for Rhubarb and Seakale when the 
roots are ready. In the meantime, have the 
house thorougly cleaned and made ready. 
When Tomato-houses are cleared, if not re¬ 
quired for anything else, fill them with Let¬ 
tuces. A good glass-grown Lettuce is supe¬ 


rior to anything for salad-making. Keep the 
hoe going to destroy the germinating weed- 
seeds, and keep the moisture in the soil. 

Conservatory. —With a lower temperature 
the night ventilation will be reduced, and 
on cola, wet, or windy nights closed alto¬ 
gether, but the time for this will probably 
not be just yet, as I have seen the advantage 
of prolonging the period of night ventilation 
as long as possible. Watering may be done 
in the morning now, and less will be required 
with the coming change in temperature. 
Weak liquid-manure may be given to Camel¬ 
lias, Orange-trees, and other things which are 
approaching the flowering stage. The water¬ 
ing from this onwards will be important 
work, and should be in the hands of careful 
people. We use a hose for border watering, 
but after this date the hose will be packed 
away, and the water-pots used again. 
Climbers and other plants which have out¬ 
grown their position may be thinned to let in 
all the light possible. If any large Palms, 
India-rubbers, or other plants have been 
plunged out about the grounds in sheltered 

E laces, they should be brought back again. 

luring the next week or two a general 
rearrangement will be necessary to make room 
for the plants outside. The plants which 
have been lifted from beds and borders should 
be left outside as long as it is safe to do so. 

Greenhouse: preparing for housing.— 
Nights are getting colder, and although, with 
everything so dry, a little frost may not do 
much harm, still, we must be prepared either 
to afford shelter outside or to move things 
under glass. Azaleas will soon be coming In 
from Belgium, though I do not care to im¬ 
port Azaleas or other plants under the dry¬ 
ing influences of the present hot weather. 
Specimen Azaleas may be repotted if neces¬ 
sary. Camellias also may have a shift if 
they want it. In neither case will soil im¬ 
pregnated with lime be suitable. If we use 
a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and 6ilver-sand, 
we shall be on the safe 6ide. Pot firmly, and 
do not bury the collar of the plant. Camel¬ 
lias are nearly hardy, and may remain out¬ 
side till the end of the month under the 
shelter of north wall. If the buds are for¬ 
ward and numerous, some may be thinned, 
though thinning should not be carried too 
far, as sometimes a few buds may fall when 
taken iudoors. Imported Azaleas, after re¬ 
potting, should be kept cool, and be shaded if 
the hot weather continues. 

8t0ve: fire-heat. —Nights are getting 
cooler, and when the thermometer falls be¬ 
low 60 degs. at sunrise, fire-heat will be neces¬ 
sary, but small fires, which can be banked 
up early in the morning, will suffice for the 
present. Too much fire-heat just at present 
will be more harmful than a low temperature. 
Of course, when we want to push things into 
bloom, the temperature can be raised. This 
is the season when a general rearrangement 
takes place. Plants which have been in other 
houses are coming back, and very often there 
is a difficulty in finding room for everything, 
and some of the worst plants may go to the 
rubbish-heap when cuttings of the most de¬ 
sirable plants are rooted every spring. Old 
plants can be cleared out. as young, thrifty 
specimens are more attractive than old 
plants, and there comes a time when old 
things must be got rid of to make room. 

Work In the vineries.— This has been a 
good season for late Grapes, as the bright 
weather has enabled us to give more nourish¬ 
ment, and the berries are larger than if the 
weather had been dull and cold. If there 
has been any shanking or other signs of 
disease in early houses the present will be 
a good time to examine the borders. Lift 
the roots and see that tho drainage is right. 
It is a difficult matter to keen Vine or Fig- 
roots inside walls. They usually find a way 
out under foundations, and I would rather 
plant Vines inside and have the front wall 
or side walls on arches if the house is a 
span-roofed structure, and let them have a 
free passage out. and keep the roots at home 
by eurface feeding. In the old days Vine 
borders were generally deeper than we make 
them now. Three feet was quite a common 
depth, but deep rooting is alwavs bod—at 
least, I think so—and I should call anything 


over 2 feet deep rooting. I think by judi¬ 
cious feeding on the surface, with enough 
moisture, the roots can be kept from going 
down. 

Strawberries In boxes.— For late fruit¬ 
ing there is some economy in labour in grow¬ 
ing some of the late Strawberries in boxes 
of a movable size that will hold conveniently 
about four plants. The boxes may be about 
7 inches deep, and any width . or length, 
though boxes that will hold about four 
plants are not only easily moved but will fit 
almost any sized shelf or stage; or they may 
be brought on in a cold pit, to be moved to 
a house in urgent cases. E. Hobday. 


THE COlEXlfO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 2nd .—Sowed Grass-seeds on a new 
lawn. The ground was ’prepared several 
weeks ago to give the seeds of weeds time 
to germinate, so that on making the final 
preparation for the Grass-seeds the weeds 
would be destroyed. We have found the ad¬ 
vantage of covering Grass-seeds with very 
finely broken up manure, and then rolling all 
down firmly. This is a good season for 
planting evergreen trees and shrubs. We 
generally begin moving evergreens towards 
the end of September, but the dry, hot 
weather has caused some delay. However, 
work of removal is being put in hand now. 
The hose will be used over the foliage every 
afternoon unless rain comes. 

October 3rd .—In all planting operations 
we attach importance to the proper blending 
and aeration of the 6oil some time previous, 
and a heap of charred garden refuse, which 
has been screened, is reserved for placing 
round the roots of choice things; treading, 
and in some cases ramming, are resorted to 
to obtain firmness round the roots. We never 
plant in loose soil without making firm when 
the work is in progress or completed. Cut¬ 
tings of Roses of various kinds are still being 
inserted. Firm, well - ripened wood is 
selected, about 8 inches long, buried in the 
ground firmly rather more than half the 
length. 

October 4 th. — Thinned Spinach and 
Turnips, the former to 6 inches, and Turnips 
to 10 inches or so. Celery is being earthed 
up. The trenches for late Celery were only 
about 6 inches deep, and several rows were 
in each trench. We have a heap of burnt 
earth that will be used in the earthing up. 
We are busy moving various plants indoors. 
All late-flowering Cnrysanthemtims are still 
outside, and will remain outside a little 
longer if the weather keeps open, but we 
are ready to move them inside if the weather 
changes, and the wind at this season some¬ 
times is troublesome. 

October 5th .—We are always rather anxious 
at this season about the weather. All our 
stock of cuttings are at present in cold pits 
with the lights off. These, of course, can 
soon be made safe ; and there are some bulbs 
to Diant yet, and the beds are not a*l 
cleared, but the work is in hand, and will 
soon be finished. We always have a lot of 
surplus bulbs, some of which were grown in 
boxes last winter and spring, and these will 
be planted in various places outside. 

October 6th .—A plot of land has been 
trenched and manured for bush fruits, and 
a long line of cordon Gooseberries will be 
planted near the path and trained to wires ; 
and a new bed will be nlanted with Superla¬ 
tive Raspberries to obtain fine fruits for 
dessert. Several old Apple aud Plum-trees 
have been grubbed, and the site prepared for 
other trees. We always have some young 
trees in training, to fill vacancies, that will 
begin to bear almost immediately. 

October 7th .—Rearranged conservatory. 
Stove plants returned to the stove, and 
places filled up with Salvias, retarded Lilies, 
etc. Our last batch of standard Lihes have 
not flowered so well, some of the bulbs have 
not flowered at all. Yet the bulbs were ap¬ 
parently strong enough. There was some¬ 
thing wrong in retarding process. They ap¬ 
peared over-dried. Roses in pots have been 
gone over, and either repotted, or, in a few 
cases, only top-dressed. A few more will be 
potted up for late blooming. 
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POULTRY. 

VERMIN IN POULTRY. 

The poultry-keeper must wage vigorous war 
against vermin. If only poultry-keeperB rea¬ 
lised how much harm vermin did to their 
stock they would take more trouble to pre¬ 
vent parasitic infestation. Dirt, lack of ait, 
light, and sunshine, and particularly dirty 
crevices and nests, ore favourable to vermin. 
The method of prevention is obvious. Keep 
the runs and houses clean, provide light, 
well-ventilated houses, built without a lot of 
unnecessary crevices, and into every corner 
of which the sun can pour its rays. Wash 
all houses, coops, etc., twice during the 
spring and summer with lime-wash and soft 
soap, or lime-wash and a few drops of 
paraffin put into it, working it well into all 
corners and crevices and not forgetting the 
nest-boxes. Have movable perches, so that 
these also may be taken out frequently and 
cleansed and disinfected. It is most im¬ 
portant that the nests, and the straw or hay 
in them, should be kept thoroughly clean. 
Always provide a plentiful supply of dust 
baths under shelter from the rain, putting 
into the ashes flowers of sulphur or some 
insect powder. See particularly to sitting 
hens and their nests, dusting the nest and 
the hen with flowers of sulphur both before 
setting and after the hatch; allow all sitting 
hens a daily dust bath. There ore several 
species of lice and mites that attack poultry. 
Fleas cause the birds loss of blood and in¬ 
cessant irritation, particularly at night, and 
it is not surprising to find fowls getting out 
of condition solely as a result of being in¬ 
fested with these pests. Lice worry poultry 
in even a greater degree, and growing 
chickens infested with them will become 
stunted, and perhaps die. The various 
species of mites are even still more trouble¬ 
some to poultry. One species lives at the 
roots of the quills of the feathers, setting up 
severe irritation, in consequence o t which 
the birds peck at the parts, pluck out the 
feathers, and so become what is known as 
feather-eaters. Other mites live under the 
bird’s skin, and are the cause of what is 
known as “scaly leg”—the skin on the legs, 
instead of being smooth, is in large crusted 
scales, a condition that may be noticed very 
frequently. The common red mite only 
attacks fowls at night, living in the dark 
crevices and corners of the houses during the 
day. If it is suspected that the birds are 
being attacked by these they must be sought 
for at night. To guard against or to cure 
chickens with hens of vermin, put a little 
paste of melted lard and sulphur on .the head 
of each chick twice a week or so while they 
are little. Birds found to be infested with 
insects or mites should be separated from the 
others, and both in the case of scaly leg and 
feather-eating an ointment of creosote one 
part, and petroleum jelly twenty parts, 
rubbed on to the affected parts will usually 
effect a cure.—A. V. 8., in The Field. 


this way. I found the organa healthy. See 
whether the ducks get enough shade from the 
sun’s heat.— J. Freeman. 


Canary (F. X .).—This bird was too much 
decomposed to make a satisfactory examina¬ 
tion possible, but I could see that the liver 
had gone wrong. Maybe the hot weather 
precipitated the end. If you have any more, 
keep them cool and rather underfed, and give 
them some Epsom salts or sulphate of soda in 
thein drinking-water occasionally, by way of 
keeping their livers and systems generally 
clear.— J. Freeman. 


Poultry Post-mortems. —We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, IcknJeld-etreet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pipeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
tl 2 e Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other Information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further looses. Letters 
ahould be seat separately. 

Turkey (C. Reese ).—The turkey died of 
atrophy or consumption, which was, perhaps, 
constitutional, and in that case you should 
clear out the old stock, and not breed from 
them any more. It may be, however, that 
the ground is overdone, and that change to 
fresh ground, with a change also of food, and 
a tonic of some sort, will improve matters. 
You had better write me again, giving some 
more particulars, then I can, perhaps, help.— 
J. Freeman. 

Duck {Mrs. Gibbons ).—This appeared to me 
to be a case of sunstroke. The loss of power 
m the lege was due to paralysis brought on in 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Poultry trespassing (//. B.).— You must 
not kill the poultry or do anything else 
illegal. The law provides an ample remedy, 
-and you must use that. It will certainly be 
best to let your solicitor act for you, then 
no technical errors, which might spoil your 
case, are likely to be committed. The way 
to proceed is to make out a fair and reason¬ 
able bill showing damage you have suffered, 
and only covering items you can prove by 
strict evidence. Present this bill to the 
owner of the poultry, ask for its immediate 
payment and for a written undertaking that 
he will not allow any further trespasses. If 
both requests are not complied with, issue 
a County Court summons for the amount, 
and also claim an “ injunction ” to restrain 
the defendant from permitting further tres¬ 
passes by neglecting to keep his poultry 
under such control that they cannot escape 
into your garden. There will probably be 
no difficulty after that.— Barrister. 

Gardener Inoapaoltated ( Miss M.).—I 
take it this man is engaged upon weekly 
terms, and that, by a week’s notice, you could 
terminate his engagement. That being so, 
it is certainly desirable to begin by giving 
him a week's notice, so as to put yourself 
right in law as to liability for his ordinary 
wages. He must be paid in full up to the 
expiration of that notice. Next, he will be 
entitled probably to compensation under the 
Act, but on this point your best plan will be 
to consult the insurance company. If you 
are liable, so are they to you. Let them 
take the matter in hand at once.— Bar¬ 
rister. 

BEE8, 

Colour of honey.—On looking at my bees yes¬ 
terday, with a. view to taking the honey, I find all 
the frames filled with honey of a deep-red colour 
instead of the usual greenish-yellow that has been 
m the frames before. I have already taken honey 
this year. Some of the frames are sealed ready. 

. not Quit? ^ady;/ and this is the case 
b0th ^! V j 9 V Wo , ul<i having a large Mignonette 
f or <* e r- or ,n a °y wa y affect the colour? 

l shall be glad If you can name any cause. I sud- 
Epse tjie honey will be quite fit for eating.-E lsie 

a. BN ION. 

[Certainly the colour of the honey is due to 
the particular source from which the bees 
have derived the nectar, and in all proba¬ 
bility it is due to the Mignonette that your 
honey is now red. Mignonette yields a large 
< \ n ? OUn k of nectar, and, as other flowers are 
this season scarce, the honey is probably al¬ 
most wholly derived from your large border 
mentioned. If your bees can reach a jam 
factory, that might so influence the colour, 
but the honey would then taste of the jam, 
and not be pure honey, although made by the 
bees. Taste your honey, and if it is from the 
flowers it will be palatable, and may be eaten 
freely.— J. T. Bird.] 


QARDEN FOOD. 


AQUARIA. 

. . flah (S. Streeter).—For the time being 

the fish may be fed upon vermicelli, broken up into 
small pieces and dropped Into the water. The food 
should be placed where it can be seen, so that the 
quantity can be properly gauged, for stale food to 
tumble about upon the floor of the tank should be 
avoided. There is also special food-rather expen- 
sive-obtainable from firms that make a speciality of 
providing fry for the stocking of waters. Do not 
keen the fish in tho tank any longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, particularly if the temperature of 
the water cannot be kept down to that of the pond. 
® . a l 9 .° the tank affords the fish a reasonable 
amount of shade.—J. T. Birp. 
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Queries will be answered by practical cooks. 
Fun out Of Artichokes. —A house in Bir¬ 
mingham—Pitman and Co., “Health Food 
Specialists ”—issue a list of their goods, in 
which the true Artichoke is figured with the 
name Jerusalem Artichoke printed in bold 
letters on it. The plant so-called is not an 
Artichoke at all, but a Sunflower, which by 
corruption of the Italian word girasole 
has wrongly got endowed with a confusing 
name. A correspondent pointed out their 
amusing mistake, and in reply, instead of 
thanks, received the following : — 

Your comments re Jerusalem Artichokes are in 
accord with others we have received, to which tee 
have replied that authorities evidently differ, for 
many of these Artichokes are sold in the Bir¬ 
mingham markets, and the undersigned has 
bought them as Jtruiahm Artichokes. He made 
several enquiries also before preparing the illus¬ 
tration, and he found that there were just about 
as many dealers in the market who handled them 
as Jerusalem as there were as Globe Artichokes, 
but the usual custom teas to call them Jerusalem 
or Globe, while the Tuber Artichokes wire 
called Artichokes only.— Jas. Hy. Cook, per 
‘ Pitman ” Health Food Co. V 

Think of “authorities” differing as to the 
distinctness of an Artichoke and the tuber 
wrongly so-called. And then they offer the 
vegetable in tins, in which no one puts a 
Jerusalem Artichoke. What they must have 
is the bottoms of Artichokes, which are put 
m tins in France and Italy. 

Cooking Indian Corn. —I have rarely seen 
anything more confusing than the recipes 
given for cooking this in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for September 16th. Surely 

S. A. M.” does not attempt to cook the 
cob? He might as well cook a broomstick. 
Stewing in milk and butter, too, is quite 
needless, as the Corn, if a good kind, wants 
no addition. The age of the grain must de¬ 
termine the time of cooking, but from twelve 
to twenty minutes often suffices.—W. 

-— I entirely disagree with both your cor¬ 
respondents in the issue of September 16th. 

I have grown it for table for the l&$t thirty 
Z €ai ?* , ** rec l uipe « three-quarters to one 
hour s boiling, but I pity the poor mortal who 
tries to eat the whole cob. This hot summer 
has suited it well. We are now using splen¬ 
did cobs of Early Minnesota. I have never 
had finer. They should be gathered when the 
grains are easily indented with the thumb¬ 
nail. —Primrose Pechey. 

Carrots.— Young Carrots are so deli¬ 
cately flavoured and so superior to the roots 
which are grown to full size that it is sur- 
to find the old method of cultivation 
still in vogue in many gardens. Where large 
numbers of Carrots are required in the 
winter for soups and the stock-pot the prac- 
tme of sowing a quantity of seed in April 
and lifting the Carrots in the autumn to 
store them away from frosts must of neces¬ 
sity be relied upon for a supply. The 
gardener should make every endeavour to 
furnish only young Carrots. Throughout 
the summer this is quite an easy matter, 
but it is during tne winter that the 
gardener’s ingenuity will be taxed to main- 
toin a c ons tant supply of tender young 
Carrots. Where there exists every conveni¬ 
ence and labour is unlimited it is only a 
question of making up hotbeds and sowing 
the seeds at proper intervals. In the smaller 
establishments the kitchen gardener shou'd 
now select a border facing south or south¬ 
west, and sow seeds of a good Short Horn 
Carrot in rows 9 inches apart. The long- 
rooted kinds are not good for autumn sow¬ 
ing, as they almost invariably push up their 
flower-stems very early in the year, and the 
roots soon become tough and woody. Be¬ 
sides these failings, the young roots of this 
class of Carrot are insipid. This sowing will 
furnish roots for use during winter after the 
successional crops from the open ground are 
exhausted. Carrots in a young state are not 
nearly so susceptible to frost as the old roots 
are,- and they will safely pass through all 
but exceptionally severe weather, when a 
little protection should be given.—A. B., in 
The Field. 
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CORRE SPON DENCE, 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of. Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, £.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Pudlisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.-— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same corresponden t. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLAWS AND FLOWEBS. 


8taphylea colchea (W. it. C .).-Take cuttings of 
this year’s wood, about 9 inches in length, and insert 
them firmly in a sheltered border to a depth of about 
6 inches. 

Orange«funfpiB on Noses (J- R- Monton).' 
Your Roses have been attacked by orange-fungus. 

No real harm follows the appearance of this, except¬ 
ing, of course, the premature defoliation, which is a 
great drain on the plant. There is no remedy for it, 
but, in order to lessen the attack, you 6hould pick 
off the affected leaves and burn them, syringing the 
plants afterwards with soft soap dissolved in not 
water, to which some sulphur has been added. 

Irises in tub (Jf. 0. C .).-The only Iris likely to 
succeed submerged is the yellow Water Flag (Iris 
pseudacorus), which could be planted at any time. In 
such water as you describe all the Water Lilies should 
succeed quite well, and we certainly advise your 
trying them again, planting the roots preferably in 
March or April. The English Irises are bulbous, and 
not available in " clumps.” and should be planted at 
4 inches deep as soon as they come to hand. If long 
kept out of the soil a dry rot overtakes them, from 
which tliey never recover. 

Blooms from budded Noses (E. C. M. Stowell). 
—It is by no means unusual for Ro 9 ea to flower the 
same season as budded—in fact, we have a much 
larger number than usual this abnormal season. 
Such varieties as Mrs. W. J. Grant and La France, 
and often ripe buds from strong growers like Mine. 
Gabriel Luizet and Margaret Dickson, that produce 
the better part of their flowers from ripened growth 
of the previous year, also do this when well ripened 
buds are used and the stocks are particularly favour¬ 
able, so the occurrence you mention is not extra¬ 
ordinary this summer. 

Plumbago (D. H.).—Leave the Plumbago as it Is 
till the spring, and in winter keep the roots moder¬ 
ately dry. In spring shorten back any straggling 
shoots, and if there is an accumulation of old, 
crowded wood thin that out. Then, with an in¬ 
creased supply of water and an occasional syringing, 
fresh shoots will soon be pushed out. If in a pot, 
it may then be repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. As the season advances and the 
pot gets well furnished with roots an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure or of some other stimulant will be 
of service. 

Keeping bedding plants through winter 

(.Beginner ).—As your plants are now in a poor state, 
and the conveniences for keeping them exceedingly 
limited, your wish to preserve them throughout the 
winter is scarcely likely to be realised—at leiu-t, in the 
case of the majority of them. Your idea of planting 
them in a bed of soil on the staging is not at all 
likely to be successful, and placing them underneath 
would be far worse. The better plan will be to take 
up the plants, shorten back all long roots and strag¬ 
gling branches, and pot them singly into pots as 
small as will accommodate the roots. Then place on 
the stage of your greenhouse and give a good water¬ 
ing in order to settle the soil in it* place. After this 
the soil should be allowed to get moderately dry, 
but at the tame time enough water must be given to 
keep it slightly moist. No hard and fast rule can be 
assigned as to the time the plant* should be watered, 
as so much depends upon the situation of the house, 
weather, and other particulars. A mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand will suit the various plants 
named by you. 

Treatment of Vallota (S. S .).-The secret of 
getting this beautiful plant to bloom freely i9 to in¬ 
duce a strong growth during the early part of the 
season, and to ripen it off well in August, and then 
it seldom fails. A mistake is sometimes made in 
drying off the bulbs in winter, a practice produc¬ 
tive of much harm and an almost certain preventive 
of the plant blooming the following year. Potting 


should take place as soon as the flowering is past, 
giving a compost of three parts rich loam and one 
part well-decomposed cow-manure, leaf-mould, and 
coarse sand. The Vallota by no means needs re¬ 
potting every year, hence, when this is really neces¬ 
sary, the soil should be such as will remain in good 
condition for a long time. The plants should be 
given a light place in a warm greenhouse, and kept 
steadily growing, but until February very little 
water will be required. As the days grow longer 
more root moisture will be required, and from June 
till they throw up their flower-stems a cool pit facing 
south will answer well for them. Should mildew 
appear on the leaves, dust the undersides with 
sulphur, 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Lilacs (Constant Reader ).—In the case 
of Lilacs any pruning needed should be done immedi¬ 
ately after flowering. The buds for flowering are 
formed in the course of the summer and autumn, so 
that any pruning done now would destroy the bloom 
bud*. A Very suitable compost Tor Cyclamen may be 
formed of two parte turfy loam to one part leaf- 
mould, and a fourth part made up of broken brick 
rubble, dried cow-manure, and silver sand. They 
require to be potted moderately firm. 

FRUIT. 

Apple*scab (J. H. F.).-The Apple you fend is 
affected with the disease known as Apple scab (Fusi- 
cladium dentritieum). This attacks both wood and 
foliage, as well as the fruit, and you will, without 
doubt, find it present if you examine the tree. The 
best remedy is Bordeaux mixture, but the fruit has 
become too far advanced towards maturity for it to 
be used now. In the meantime destroy all leaves as 
they fall, and deal in the same way also with fruits 
likely to be of no service. Then as soon as gathering 
has been completed give the tree a thorough spray¬ 
ing with the first-named fungicide, repeating it after 
an interval of a few days. In winter spray twice 
with caustic alkali solution— i.e., in November or 
December, and again the end of January, to cleanse 
the trees of Lichen, Mose, and insects, as well as 
fungus spores. Then before the buds begin to break 
in spring spray with a solution of iron sulphate, made 
by dissolving 4 lb. of the sulphate in 6 gallons of 
warm water. Spring treatment will consist of spraying 
directly with Bordeaux mixture after the trees have 
flowered and set their fruit, and at intervals after¬ 
wards if it is seen that there are still signs of the 
disease being present. The latter can now be pur¬ 
chased ready for use, all that is necessary being to 
dilute it according to instructions and according to 
the season of the year it is required for. The fore¬ 
going instructions may appear very tedious, but it is 
the only effectual means of combating this fungus. 


VEGETABLES. 

ICnshroom spawn In a Grass field (Min E. J. 
Sing ).-The month of May is the best time to plant 
the spawn in a Grass field. A good plan is to dig 
out a hole wide enough and deep enough to hold 
about a barrow-load of fermenting horse-droppings. 
Tread these in firmly, place a few pieces of spawn 
2 inches into the compressed manure, and replace the 
turf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soli analysis (A. A. M.).-lt you are referring to 
a Rose garden only, we doubt if it is worth your 
while going to the expense of a soil analysis unless 
the conditions are altogether exceptional. However, 
if you wish the soil analysed you might avail your¬ 
self of the Farm and Home cheap analysis scheme, 
and send a sample to Mr. D. Finlayaon, F.L.S., The 
Redfern Laboratory. Wood Green, .enclosing the fee 
at the same time. For a complete analysis the fee is 
21s.; for a partial analysis, 10s.; for a mechanical 
analysis (extra), 21s. For the purpose you have in 
view the complete analysis would be desirable. 


but as soon as the tree is cleared the matter shou'd 
be taken in hand" with as little delay as possible. 
In a reply to another correspondent (*‘ J. H. W. ), m 
correspondence column, you will find full instructions 

how this should be done and the remedies to use.- 

E. Weston.— 1 Apple: Probably Calville Rouge 

Prtfcoce.- American.— 2 Apple*: Blenheim Orange. 

When sending again, please attach a number to each 

fruit.- j. W. M., Cornwall.—i Apples: 1, Ribston 

Pippin; 2, Warner’s King; 3, Stirling Castle; 4, Red- 
streaked Rawling. When sending again, kindly 

attach the numbers to specimens.- E. A. M.— 

1 Pear: Williams’ Bon Chretien.- Arthur White — 

Your Apple is not Pine Apple Russet; but is, we 

think, Irish Russet.- George M. Harris.— Winter 

Greening.- F. J. Childers.— 4 sorts Apples: 1, Wor¬ 

cester Pearmain, dessert for present use; 2. Bismarck, 
cooking, in use from November to January; 3, The 
Queen, cooking and dessert, November and December; 
4, Small’s Admirable, cooking, October to December. 
——Walter 'Jasper.—I Apple and 2 Crabs: Apple is 
Golden Spire; Crab, as you surmise, John Downie. 

CATALOGUES MECEIFED. 

Phipps and Ireland, Btfngalow Nursery, Barnham, 
Sussex.—Alpines, Rock Plants, and Hardy Perennials. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, London, S.W. 
— Bulbs, 1911. 

Allwood Bros., Wivelsfleld Nurseries, Haywards 
Heath. Sussex.-Pafent Plant Supports. 

Chas. P. Kinnell and Co.. Ltd., G5, Southwark- 
atreet, London, 8.E.— How Shall l Heat My Green¬ 
house ? „ . . 

A. W. Gamaoe, Ltd., Holborn, London.— Horticul¬ 
tural Catalogue. Autumn, 1911. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.—Autumn Bulbs and 
Plant List, 1911. 

Robert A. Morris, 22ff, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 
—Dutch Bulbs. 

Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.- 
Flowering Bulbs. 

Wm. Lumley and Co., Dawn Nurseries, Hayling 
Island, Hants.— S weet Pea List. 

Books received.—" The Bulb Book, or Bulbous 
and Tuberous Plants for the Open Air, Stove, and 
Greenhouse,” by John Weathers. With many illustra¬ 
tions. 15s. net. Published by Mr. John Murray.—— 
-Orchids for Amateur*,” by C. Alwyn Harrison, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. Messrs. W. H. 
and L. Collingridge._ 

Kew curator of Ceylon Botanlo Gardens.— 

The Kew Bulletin state* that Mr. J. J. Nock, a 
member of the gardening staff of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, has been appointed, by the Secretary of 
8tate for the Colonies, on the recommendation of 
Kew, Curator of the Hakgala Gardena, CeyloB. 


JTA1CEB OF PLANTS AND FBUXT8. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. White .—The name of the 
enclosed specimen is Olearia Haa*ti, a member of 
the Composite family and a native of New Zealand. 
It S* quite hardy in the neighbourhood of London, 
and is much appreciated as an August-flowering ever¬ 
green shrub. The individual leaves are not unlike 
those of the Olive, but it has no affinity thereto, 
while in the London district the Olive is not hnrdy. 

- Balcombe .—Aster linosyrls or " Goldilocks."- 

A. V .—Funkia grandiflora.- New Cross.— 1, Eccre- 

mocarpus scaber; 2, Clematis flammula.-A. E. D.— 

Phygelius capensis.- R. S.-Lycium chinense.- 

G. E. F. J.—1, Linaria dalmatica; 2, Gypsophila 

prostrata; 3, Silene S:haft«; 4, Tunica saxifraga.- 

Denbridge .—Cobeea scandens.- J. McKay .—Cassia 

marylandica.- Glenart .—Probably a Bomarea, the 

solitary flower was, however, quite dried up. Send 
complete flowering branch, and we will endeavour to 

name.- G. M.—l, Justicia Ghiesbreghtiana; 2, 

Tecoma jasminoides; 3, Cassia marylandica.- 

Winter. — Chlorophytum elatum varlegatum.- 

//. E. A/.-Crataegus coccinea.- S. J. K .—Please 

send along more complete specimen. Flowering 

examples are most desirable.- Fred Silva .—The 

Fern is Polystichum angulare lineare.- E. P. S — 

Should number all specimens for naming for con¬ 
venience of reference. The white-flowered plant i* 
Achillea mlllisefolia alba, the other is probably one 
of the shrubby 8pir«as, which can only be named 

when In flower.- G. E. Cunningham .—Hibiscus 

eyriacus, variety.- Colonel Fetherstonhaugh.—Quer- 

cus macrocarpa (Burr Oak). 

Names of fruits.— Mervyn .—The variety of Crab 
Apple sent is John Downie, and not that of the 
Plum-leaved 6pecies (Pyrus prunifolia), as you suggest. 

-J 7 . h\ Crawford .—The variety of Apple sent is. 

as you surmise, Stirling Castle, and the spot* on the 
surface are caused by a fungus known as Apple-scab 
(FusicIndium dentritieum). This particular variety i* 
not, as far as we are aware, more susceptible to 
attack than others, and we have had a far worse 
case come under our notice this season. The fruit* 
are too nearly ripe for any remedy to be applied now, 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OP GARDENS 
AND PLANT8. 

We like to Intereet our readers 
In picturesque effects of gardens 
and In the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. We shall give o 
Prise of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of ** The English Flower 
Garden ” as second prise. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot ho reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent.. Post-card photographs also 
arc useless .. 

Rook gardens, natural or made, 
may bo Included. __ 
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Bees’ Guarantested Boses 

are " raised ” in their Nursery at Sealand (near Chester), in 
the County of Flint, North Wales, on the estuary of the 
Dee. There are over 200 acres of exceptionally fine land, but 
in the true Bense of the word it is not a “ nursery "—not a 
sheltered plot of ground devoted to the careful rearing of 
delicate plants, but a huge, open, wind-swept plain, exposed 
to all the bluateriDg gales from the great Atlantic. 

It is no wonder that only strong plants survive, which 
annually delight Bees' customers with their sturdy, short- 
jointed growth and mats of fibrous roots. When trans¬ 
planted to more favourable situations Bees' Guarantested 
Roses grow with quite magical vigour. 

WRITE NOW for Bees’ Rose Catalogue: It is gratis and 
post free and offers the cream of the world's novelties, and 
standard Roses at astonishingly low rates from 4d. upwards. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Liverpool. 
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NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 


Rose His Majesty.— This Rose, which, 
when first exhibited in 1009, received the gold 
medal of the National Rose Society, 1 saw 
in one of the Aberdeen Rose nurseries lately, 
and was disappointed to find that it was the 
onlv one in the collection that had been at¬ 
tacked by mildew, the plants at the time I 
eaw them being quite overrun with this 
disease. It would be interesting to know 
how it has behaved in other parts of the 
country.—T. 

Ths Lyon Rose. —It will, I suppose, by 
some almost be regarded as heresy to criti¬ 
cise this beautiful Rose in any way, for of 
all the notes of it which I have seen during 
the present season, only one refers to the 
fact that it is far from a desirable Rose for 
grouping, as the flowers droop so. As to the 
Lyon Rose being awarded prizes as the best 
yellow Rose (which has been done this sea¬ 
son), I can only look on it as a joke. Were 
I a competitor, however, I should strongly 
protest against it.—C. P. . 

Tsa Rose Molly Sharman Crawford.— 
This has been one of our most pleasing Roses 
during the season, and now, at the end of 
September, it is one mass of blossom; no 
Rose could be more fulL Not quite white 
when fresh and young, but a very clear and 
bright white when expanded. It is a capital 
grower, spreading out uniformly, and will be 
one of our best white Roses for masses on 
that account. When the buds are thinned 
it makes a good exhibition flower. At present 
my plants are carrying trusses of from five 
to nine flowers, all of which are clean and of 
fair size. We have also had this Rose good 
under glass, and few make better heads as 
standards.— P. U. 

R6ss Melanie 8oupert.— This Rose, which 
I recently eaw in Mr. J. Thomson’s garden at 
Hazlehead, near Aberdeen, should receive at¬ 
tention, owing to the handsome, long, taper¬ 
ing buds and half-open blossoms, which ex¬ 
pand into l&rge-petalled, semi-double flowers 
of remarkable 6ize. This Rose was blooming 
for the second time, and is certainly deserv¬ 
ing of cultivation for its autumn-flowering 
habit. The colour is a delightful mixture of 
salmon-yellow, intermixed with carmine. 
The flowers, which are sweet-scented, last 
well when cut. As a Rose for the garden it 
cannot fail to please, and, when well estab¬ 
lished, grows and flowers very freely.—T. 

Nymphaa Gladstoniana.— “H. R. Yorke,” 
in commenting on an award of merit 
being given to this Nympnma, is appa¬ 
rently of opinion that awards or cer¬ 
tificates are granted only to new or 
comparatively new plants. As far as I can 
understand, an award of merit is given if the 
majority of the committee is in favour of 
such, provided it has not already had that 
honour bestowed upon it, and even then a 
slip is occasionally made. In proof that 
awards are sometimes given to quite old 


plants, I may mention that last year an 
award of merit was, on March 22nd,"given to 
Calathea crocata, introduced in 1879, and on 
February 8th a similar award was made to 
Crinum purpurascens, the date of whose in¬ 
troduction is 1826.—X. 

8oented Roses.— Though opinions may, 
and undoubtedly do, vary, personally I do 
not think that sufficient value is nowadays 
attached to the fragrance of the blossoms, 
for many of the newer varieties possess this 
charm only to a very limited extent. I do 
not know the rules which govern the judg¬ 
ing of Roses at the various exhibitions of 
our national flower, but if twelve points be 
allotted for a perfect Rose, my idea is that 
at least three of them should be awarded 
for perfume. This would prevent the prize 
for the best flower at an exhibition being 
given, as sometimes happens, to a bloom 
with little, if any, scent.—X. 

A note from Cumberland.— I would be 
much obliged if you would kindly tell me the 
correct name of the enclosed Fuchsia, which 
here (about a mile from the sea) is still a mass 
of flower, the plants being from 10 feet to 
12 feet high, and with a frontage of as much, 
a perfect sheet of red. The plants have 
always been very good, but never such masses 
of flower as this very dry year. Myrtles and 
Hydrangeas have made extraordinary growth. 
None of these have had the slightest protec¬ 
tion. There were forty-eight heads of bloom 
on one plant of Hydrangea.—L. R., Cam- 
forth, Cumberland . 

[The Fuchsia you send spray a of is F. 
macrostema gracilis.] 

Humiliations. —Would it be a good idea to 
have a corner in Gardening Illustrated 
with the above heading, to tell of our failures, 
and, perhaps, through them get a hint to do 
better? I will begin with one of my own, the 
scarlet Lobelias, among the finest late sum¬ 
mer plants we have. I nave failed with them 
now for three years. The best I have seen 
are in Ireland and the West of England, and 
very fine in Cheshire. I have a heavy soil, 
and have not the advantages of these dis¬ 
tricts, but even then I should not be wholly 
beaten. I'shall be grateful to any of your 
readers if they will tell mo the way t<s suc¬ 
cess. These Lobelias will not survive in 
winter out-of-doors with me, as they do in 
certain seashore and mild districts.—W. 

A Vallota hybrid. —A flowering example of 
the hybrid between Vallota purpurea and 
Cyrtanthus (Gastronema) sanguineus, alluded 
to in Gardening Illustrated for Septem¬ 
ber 30th, page 580, was noted in an exhibit 
contributed by Messrs. Robert Veitch and 
Sons, of Exeter, to the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on September 26th. 
Like the forms that have been previously 
shown, the foliage and general appearance 
of the plant are about midway between those 
of its parents, while the flower more nearly 
resembles a small bloom of Vallota than it 
does the Cyrtanthus, the segments of whose i 
blossoms are considerably reflexed. As it 


is, speaking from my own. experience, as 
I easily grown as the Vallota, or, for the 
matter of that, its other parent, this hybrid 
is worth a place among the more select of 
greenhouse bulbs.—X. 

Rose Molly 8harmarr Crawford.— In 
Messrs. Adam and Craigmile’s Rose nursery 
at Aberdeen this.Rose is held in high esteem, 
and I was told that it would probably sup¬ 
plant Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, which in 
many gardens is not always a success. As 
seen in the nurseries mentioned, the bloom 
was of splendid form, with high, pointed 
centre, and, no doubt, will be valuable to the 
exhibitor. Judging from the vigorous habit 
of the plants, it ought to be a good garden 
Rose.—T. 

The season and ollmblng Rose growths. 

—The past dry and hot summer appears to 
have been specially favourable for the 
growth of climbing Roses, and I cannot re¬ 
collect any season in which my climbing 
Roses have made such long and strong 
growths. This is noticeable with all classes 
of climbers, and extends to others as well, 
even some of the stronger Penzance Briers, 
such as Meg Merrilees and Anne of Geier- 
stein, having made very strong shoots. The 
Hybrid Teas do not appear to have made 
so much growth in proportion, but the 
Ramblers, such as Crimson and Blush 
Ramblers, and the Wichuraianas have all 
made exceedingly vigorous shoot*. Not onlv 
have they done so, but the dry weather and 
the strong sunshine have ripened the 
growths well, so that there are hopeful 
auguries for another season’s bloom. Even 
such slow growers as Thalia have formed 
strong growths this summer.— Sub Rosa. 

The earliest-flowering Tulip.— The typi¬ 
cal plant, Tulipa Kaufmanniana, x which 
ranges through shades of white, yellow, and 
red, seems to be commonly grown by lovers 
of early spiting flowers, but its variety 
aurea, which is far more beautiful, is very 
rarely seen. It is larger than the type, 
and is of a beautiful golden hue, striped ex¬ 
ternally with scarlet, and has the advantage 
of flowering at least a week earlier. A 
single bulb I purchased from Holland for 
two shillings in August, 1906, produced one 
flower on March 18th, 1907, three flowers on 
March 22nd, 1908, two flowers on April 1st, 

1909, and three flowers each on March 2nd, 

1910, and March 7th, 1911, whereas the 
dates of the flowering of the type were 
March 26th, 1907, April 1st, 1908, April 10th, 
1909, March 11th, 1910, March 19th, 1911. 
The variety I am here commending is cer¬ 
tainly expensive, ranging from le. 6d. a bulb 
in Holland to 3s. 6d. in England, but it is a 
truly glorious flower.— G. H. Raymond. 

New Sweet Peas—still they come _A 

contemporary gives a list of the new Sweet 
Peas to be distributed during the season of 
1912. They amount to just about 100, a most 
formidable list. Considering the confusion 
that already prevails, the putting of such a 
number of sorts with fresh nftmes on the 
market will only make confusion worse oon- 
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founded. I have no idea how many so-called 
new sort* have been dietributed within the 
last few years. That a great many of 
them ought never to have been put into com¬ 
merce is well shown by the list of too-much- 
alike varieties issued by the Sweet Pea 
Society. A dozen varieties are quite enough 
for general garden decoration, and then one 
or two of the old type might well be in¬ 
cluded, as they merit the distinctive name 
of “ Sweet,” which some of the newer kinds 
do not, or, at all events, to nothing like the 
same extent as the older ones.—K. R. W. 

ROSS Hugh Dickson.— In looking through 
the Roses in Messrs. Cocker’s nursery at 
Aberdeen in the early part of September, 
this variety attracted attention, on account 
of the rich crimson colour of the flowers and 
the vigorous habit of the plants. It is cer¬ 
tainly a Rose that deserves notice, more espe¬ 
cially in a dry season like the past. Another 
valuable trait in this Rose is its perfume. The 
plants of this Rose were growing on a wind¬ 
swept hill in a rather heavy, loamy soil. I 
also noted Liberty and Richmond growing 
close by, but of the three I certainly preferred 
Hugh Dickson.—T. 

Mar6chal Hlel flowering on maiden 

plants.— Some standards of Marechal Niel 
that were budded last summer are now (Sep¬ 
tember 21st) nicely in flower, and have been 
so for the past month. Several years ago we 
had the same pleasing result from this Rose 
us maiden standards. I do not imagine the 
abnormal season has had anything to do with 
this, for probably the germ of the Rose-bloom 
was, in tne bud, much the same as it is in the 
dormant eyes of long rods, which usually 
flower from each lateral growth. Upon one 
occasion we had some standards of Cloth of 
Gold flower very freely while in the maiden 
stage—in fact, they were among the best 
flowers I have seen of this erratic bloomer, 
which was introduced some twenty years be¬ 
fore Marechal Niel.—P. U. 

Erica Maweana.— Maw’s Heath is not 
often seen, and is frequently omitted even 
from I he catalogues of nurserymen who 
grow Heaths on a large scale. It does well 
in my garden, altiougn I consider it rather 
less hardy than the majority of others of 
its class. It is a very handsome Heath, 
with large flowers of a fine purplish-crimson, 
which are well described as after the manner 
of those of E. ciliaris and E. te>tralix. Its 
height jg about a foot or a little more, and 
it flowers for a long time, the plant being 
still in bloom at the end of September, when 
this note was written. It appears to have 
been introduced in 1882, but I have been 
unable to find any definite information as 
to its origin, although it is suggested in a 
work of reference that it is probably a 
hybrid. It is one of the most ornamental of 
our autumn-flowering Heaths.— Dumfries. 

A new Balsam (Impatiens kewensis).—For 
some time past a very pretty warm-house 
Balsam has been flowering at Kew, where it 
was raised. It is the result of a cross be¬ 
tween the old but rarely-seen Impatiens 
platypetala, with rosy-lilac-coloured blos¬ 
soms, and the recently introduced I. Herzogi, 
from German New Guinea. In I. Herzogi 
the flowers are of an orange-vermilion colour, 
but in the hybrid they are a kind of ruby-red 
or magenta-crimson, for in this respect there 
is a fair amount of individual variation. This 
new variety is of free growth and rather erect 
habit, while the flowers are borne over a 
lengthened period. We have now a great 
number of tender members of the Balsam 
family of considerable ornamental value. 
Perhaps the most generally useful is I. 
Holsti, in the typical kind of which the 
flowers are bright vermilion, but there are 
now varieties m which the colours range 
from white to deep red. This species will do 
well planted out curing the summer months. 
Beside this, we have the old I. Sultani, of 
which there are two varieties, one with car¬ 
mine and the other with salmon-coloured 
blossoms. Then there ie Impatiens Hawkeri. 
whose flowers are bright red, with a violet 
sheen, and the large-growing I. Olivieri from 
Central Africa, whose large flowen are pale 
mauve in colour. 


Rose Rayon d’Or.— This Rose, to which 
an award of merit was given on Tuesday, 
September 25th, well deserved the honour. 
When looking through Messrs. Cocker and 
Sons’ and Messrs. Adam and Craigmiles* 
nurseries in Aberdeen the other day, we 
were shown flowers borne on the plants this 
year. The colour as there seen was much 
more intense than in the flowers shown at 
the Horticultural Hall, and probably was 
due to the sea air, which is wafted over the 
plants in the nurseries referred to. One 
great fault, if one may term it a fault, is 
the enormous prickles on the stems of 
Rayon d’Or, and which I fear will militate 
against its popularity as a button-hole Rose. 

I have seen it stated that this Rose is shy¬ 
flowering, but, judging from what I saw in 
the nurseries referred to, this is not the 
case. Over-propagation may have had 
something to do with this shy-flowering.—T. 

Fuohslas In the open.— The note on 
page 5S7 is very interesting as calling atten¬ 
tion to a class of plants that furnish, in 
the majority of seasons, one of the most 
attractive displays in the ■ flowering garden. 
Their establishment in public favour, how¬ 
ever, is of older date than the note would 
seem to indicate, for it must be well over 
twenty years ago when the late Mr. Brown, 
of Hyde Park, realising their value, gave 
us, in some of the prominent beds, displays 
that have probably never been surpassed. 
In nearly all oases, too, these displays were 
rendered the more attractive by using one 
variety in each bed, and also by planting at 
wider intervals than is often now practised. 
Where a carpet was required it was 
furnished by sorts with coloured foliage, 
like Sunray, Meteor, gracilis variegata kept 
dwarf by pinching, or the naturally dwarf 
Dunrobin Bedder. To the c e have lately 
been added the attractive little Alice Hoff¬ 
man. As there are few plants which of 
themselves are more attractive, so there are 
few less amenable to association with other 
things, and there are no more objection¬ 
able mixtures than those in which Fuchsias 
are made to take part, especially in crowded 
beds where- plants of large size are huddled 
together in haphazard style with things of 
similar height. This applies to those sorts 
grown solely for their flowering. Nice 
symmetrical plants of F. gracilis variegata 
are very good occasional companions for 
things of dwarfer habit as the dwarf scarlet 
and pink Begonias, Cuphea platyoentra, and 
dark blue Tufted Pansies.—E. B. S. 

Varieties Of Apples.— I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that we grow the wrong varieties. If 
anyone writes to an “expert” authority 
asking advice as to the best Apple to grow 
for market, he will be told to plant Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, because it is a well-known 
market sort. Ite inferior flavour in com¬ 
parison with other sorts is admitted, but yet 
we are told to plant it in quantity because 
it is so highly coloured and attractive in ap- 

f iearance, I am sure that, looking to the 
uture, this is bad advice, for there are many 
better less-known kinds, and the public will 
some day learn to value colour less and fla¬ 
vour more, and wbat we should do ie to 
educate the public to distinguish the good 
from the bad. We are also strongly advised 
o plant sour varieties like Lord Grosvenor 
for cooking. This Apple is a great cropper, 
but it is uneatable unless cooked with 
much sugar, and this remark applies to many 
other cookers. Now, it should be known that 
fruits that are unpalatable unless cooked with 
much sugar are far less wholesome as food 
than those naturally palatable. Besides, 
even if “cookers ” be cheap and prolific, they 
are as dear in practice in the end. as the 
sugar costs more to sweeten them than the 
Apples would that need little or no sugar at 
all. I advise growers to abandon planting 
cookers altogether, and to plant those suit¬ 
able for dessert, and for dessert and cooking 
combined. The foreigners do this, and it 
pays them. It is important, too, that in 
texture Apples should not be extremely hard. 
The flesh should be melting and easy to 
digest. Crude, sour Apples are very far from 
being healthful, no matter how much sugar 
mav be added by the cook.— W. J. Farmer, 
RtilruXht Cornwatt, in Hereford Timet, 


FRUIT. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
An extensive breadth of Raspberries, planted 
in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Wisley, 
and this year seen in the best possible con¬ 
dition, has fully settled the question as to 
whether Superlative or other good summer 
fruiters will, treated as autumn fruiters are, 
carry autumn crops of fruit. Of several such 
varieties, not one had fruit. It was only on 
the recognised named autumn fruiters that 
fruit was found. But thsn, on these the 
crop was remarkable. While the canes of the 
non-fruiting varieties 6tood erect, those of the 
true autumn fruiters were bowed to the 
ground with the weight of fruit they carried 
—indeed, so great was the crop on most of 
the canes of these varieties that even old gar¬ 
deners were surprised and delighted with 
what was seen. The stools had ample room, 
and carried in each case but three or four 
canes, thus having plenty of space. It may be 
assumed that so warm a summer did much to 
lead to such heavy crops, which was doubtless 
oorrect. But the warmth which favoured the 
autumn fruiters also favoured the summer 
fruiters, and if those failed to carry fruit thie 
year, when could they be expected to do so? 
Assuming that the warmth of the summer did 
specially favour the fruiting of the canes, 
then is it evident, that they should always be 
planted in a warm, sunny position in the 
arden. The soil at Wisley is a deep sand, 
ut, because, trenched deeply and well 
manured, it has been a matter for sjpecial note 
bow well crops have been sustained on it 
during the tropical heat of the summer. That 
is due to the roots going deep, and being en¬ 
couraged to do so by deep manuring. Oira 
quarter close to the Raspberries was a huge 
breadth of trial Carrots—really the best 
breadth of these roots we have 6€en this sea¬ 
son—special evidence of the value of deep 
working and of keeping on the surface a loose 
mulch of soil. This loose mulch was seen 
on the surface of the Raspberry quarter—in¬ 
deed, at Wisley it is evident the value of the 
hoe as a surface cultivator is fully under¬ 
stood. 

It may be said, if the autumn-fruiting canee 
were so heavily laden with fruit that their 
tope touched the ground, why not tie them 
up to stakes? That is a proper criticism, but 
where birds are such depredators as at Wis¬ 
ley, the fact that the canes are pendant with 
the fruit on the under-sides of the canes, gives 
them some protection from the birds. Looked 
at. from above, no fruits were visible, but 
when the tops were held up, then the crop of 
fruit, ripe and green, found was astonishing. 
But while not destroying the pendant form of 
the canes by tying them erect, and yet not 
allowing them to touch the ground, where in 
heavy rains the fruits would get spoiled with 
grit, it would be preferable to drive in round 
each stool three or four stout stakes, 3 feet 
in height, tying round the tops of ihese, stout 
string or cord for the loaded canes to rest on, 
all that is desirable would be gained. The 
fruiting canes are cut close to the ground 
early in the year, new suckers soon a f ter 
breaking up freely. These, about June, 
should be hard thinned-out to but three or 
four of the stoutest to eftch stool. A liberal 
mulch of long manure about the stools is help¬ 
ful during the summer. Good varieties are 
Belle de Fontenay, Surpasse Fastolf, Mer- 
veille Rouge, Ever-bearing, and November 
Abundance. A. D. 


Strawberries In pots or boxes.— For 

early forcing. Strawberries are usually 
grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. When I have 
had them in 5-inch pots I have found the ad¬ 
vantage of placing a little good compost in 
pans of a suitable size and standing the 
pots in the pans. The roots will find their 
way through the hole at the bottom of the 
pot and take possession in the pans. This 
saves labour in watering; and when plants 
in small pots are placed on shelves near the 
glass, which is the usual position, without 
something to counteract drought and supply 
extra nourishment when needed, the plants 
may get a check that will bring itast on the 
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young fruits and red-spider on the foliage— 
therefore I think it pays to give them 6-inch 
pots. The plants for forcing will now be 
in pots in an open position, with the runners 
all cut back and all weeds removed. 


APPLE GRENADIER. 

By many this Apple is classed as a Codlin, 
but it has no claim to be included among 
the section of Apples designated Codlins, 
as it is quite unlike them in appearance. 
Codlins are conical, broad at the base, and 
tapering more or less towards the crown. 
Grenadier, on the contrary, is a round, flat¬ 
tened fruit, some inches in diameter, 
and the only feature in which in any way it 
resembles a Codlin is the prominent ribs, 
which extend from the base and terminate 
at the eye. Although not a Codlin, it is a 
fine, handsome Apple, the skin greenish- 
yellow, sometimes quite yellow when ripe, 
while it possesses that crisp, juicy flesh 


first year it cropped it did not have much fruit on it; 
but it came away from the stone quite easily. 
Each year since It nae had much more fruit on, but 
it will not leave the stone. Do you think the fault 
is in the pruning, as Dr. Hogg Is a late Peach, or 
is it over-cropping, or what can you say is the cause? 
-C. S. 


[The Peach named Dr. Hogg is a 
“ free-etone,” and, when fully ripe, the 
fruits are richly flavoured and very juicy. 
The specimen you sent is quite true, but is, 
unfortunately, not sufficiently ripe to prove 
whether the flesh would leave the stone. In 
its present condition it adheres to it rather 
tenaciously, but as to whv, there is nothing 
whatever present to solve the problem. 
Neither the pruning nor the time at which it 
is performed would have any influence on the 
fruits in this respect. We incline to the 
belief that the soil is accountable for it, some 
constituent—perhaps lime—being absent. 
Some kinds of loam, no matter how full of 
fibre they may be, are often deficient in cal- 
careoug matter, and this growers make good 


kainit, and mix all intimately, then strew the 
j ingredients on the surface of the border as 
! evenlv as possible and at the rate mentioned. 

Lightly prick it in, and then water it home at 
; once. Whichever of the two expedients you 

{ >refer to make use of, we should be glad to 
earn results in due course, or if it has the 
desired effect.] 

Blackberries.—An extraordinary yield of 
I these hedgerow fruits is apparent every¬ 
where. I have observed much activity 
among the juvenile population of the 
country gathering fruits for sending to the 
great jam-producing centres. The shortage 
of farm food and the threatened rise in 
butter prices will, no doubt, stimulate an 
accession of fruit preserves from the large 
as well as smaller distributors. In Surrey 
I and Hants there are many broad acres of 
heath land partly occupied by the common 
I Bramble, and everywhere the canes are 
laden with their berries. On the poorer land, 



An espalier tree of Apple Grenadier in Mr. Greers garden at Curragh Grange , Newbridge , Co. Kildare. 


which is usually a sure indication that it is 
admirably adapted for cooking. It is a sure 
and constant cropper, a free bearer, and a 
hardy, healthy grower. It may be grown 
in any form of tree, and is suited for or¬ 
chard and garden purposes alike. The variety 
succeeds remarkably well in the Midlands 
and the North, while it is much grown i.i 
the south for market. One valuable trait 
in this Apple is that it does well in a light 
sandy soil, some very fine trees, that bear 
freely every year, having recently been noted 
in the Camberley district of Surrey. It is 
a first-rate kind for growing in small gardens, 
as trees fruit freely when small. It comes 
into use during September, and lasts well 
into October, and was given a first-class 
certificate at the Fruit Congress in 1883. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach Dr. Hogg.-I have two kinds of Peaches 
In my bouse-viz., Dr. Hogg and Noblesse. They 
crop abundantly, but the flesh of Dr. Hogg will 
not leave the atone, even when *' dead ripe.” I 
prune both kinds at the same time, and they are In 
excellent loam. Dr. Hogg is seven years old, and the 


by the addition of old mortar-rubbish or 
plaster when constructing the borders. Lime 
is essential for all kinds oi fruits whose seed- 
vessels consist of a hard, bone-like sub¬ 
stance, and unless it is eituer present in the 
1 soil or supplied to the roots from the surface, 
the stones or seed-vessels are never so large, 
j even if they become perfected, as is the case 
when lime in some form is available. To put 
J the matter to the test, strew enough freshly- 
; slaked lime on the surface of the border to 
I whiten it as soon as the pruning, tying, and 
! putting of the house in order have been com- 
. pleted, and lightly prick it in with a fork. 

I This may be repeated any time between when 
i the fruits start swelling freely and when ap¬ 
proaching the stoning period, and it takes 
effect more quickly if it is followed by a good 
watering. An alternative would be to try 
the effects of artificial manures, mixed in the 
following proportions, and applied at the rate 
of 4 ozs. per square yard of border surface a 
I fortnight or so before you start the trees. 
Take 4 lb. bone-meal, 6 lb. superphosphate 
• of lime, 4 lb. sulphate of ammonia, and 6 lb. 


| certainly, the fruits are small, which is not 
a matter for surprise when quantities and 
| drought are jointly attendant incidents. In 
populous districts where the gathering of 
the fruit is made something of an industry 
j there are vans under commission to gather 
and pay for the children’s booty, ft has 
been suggested on many occasions that the 
British Blackberry would be a profitable 
i subject to treat commercially—that is to say, 
j brought under better garden or field culti¬ 
vation, the same as is done with the Logan- 
| herry and Raspberry. In cultivated land, 

■ w ith the canes brought into submission in 
; trellis training, there would naturally be a 
larger berry and higher-class product. This 
{ thought was clearly amplified recently in 
Mr. Crook’s garden at Camberley, where 
some Blackberries, having a little space 
j given them, and subject to the pruning- 
knife, gave some very fine fruite. I am 
inclined to the belief that well-cultivated 
Blackberries would be more profitable than 
, many cheap field Strawberries.—W. 8. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE AUTUMN AND WINTER 
VEGETABLE CROPS. 

The heat and drought in most parte of the 
country will, I fear, have crippled the 
growth of the late-planted Rrassieas as 1 
notice in many gardens that Brussels Sprouts 
that were at all late have been much infested 
with caterpillars, and made poor progress. 
What can be done to assist growth? I would 
strongly advise spraying with an insecticide 
that will dislodge the caterpillars. At the 
same time, care must be taken that the mix¬ 
ture used is not too strong, to make the vege¬ 
tables taste. I have found that Quassia is 
a splendid aid. I fear in many gardens a 
large percentage of the late summer and 
autumn Cauliflowers is totally destroyed, and 
in many cases it is useless to attempt clean¬ 
ing them. 

Roots, in many cases, have also suffered 
badly, but less than one would expect where 
the plants have had good culture in the shape 
of deep digging or trenching. The summer 
of 1911 will prove an object-lesson in this 
respect, as the progress of the plants where 
the roots could go down freely to get sus¬ 
tenance has been very marked. Early Beet¬ 
root will now be much better lifted and 
stored, as to leave it till matured means 
loss of colour. Of course, this refers to the 
shallow-rooted Globe section. The roots 
will keep well in a cool store. Failing this, 

I have buried the roots under a north wall. 
In gardens w'here this crop has failed, I 
should not hesitate even now to sow (very 
thinly, so that growth is rapid) a few rowB 
of a good variety. The roots, though small, 
will be excellent for winter use. They make 
rapid growth if the seed is well watered in 
at sowing, to assist germination. Onions 
have done remarkably well, and should keep 
well. In spite of the drought, Potatoes in 
most cases, in deeply-cultivated soil, have 
given splendid results. In & crude, heavy 
soil, I note that the Ashleaf type has failed 
badly. Vegetable Marrows given a moist 
root-run have been good, and Runner Beane 
also have this year been of much greater 
value than usual—indeed, in many gardens 
the Runner has been the chief vegetable 
where the plants could be given moisture. 
The dwarf climbing Bean is also equally use¬ 
ful, and has much more vigour. Of this 
there are several excellent varieties, which, 
can be grown in a limited space, and, pro¬ 
vided the pods are gathered almost daily, be¬ 
fore they age, they are of splendid quality. 
The Dwarf Bean was valuable for early sup¬ 
plies—indeed, this year I gathered pods from 
the open ground sowing earlier than I ever 
remember. 

To make up for the failure of the Bras- 
sicas, even now one may plant goodly-Bized 
small seedlings of Leeks. These soon make 
headway, and though they do not approach in 
6ize those planted months ago, they come in 
useful in the late spring. Carrots of the 
Short Horn type, sown now, give nice young 
roots all the winter and spring. Sown in a 
well-worked, not too heavy soil, they give 
good returns, and are quite hardy. In heavy 
land I have found it a good plan to dress witn 
fine lime-rubble, wood-ashes, or burnt refuse, 
this not only assisting the roots, but warding 
off slugs and other pests. It would be use¬ 
less to sow in land unless well prepared. I 
would advise thin sowing, to obviate too 
much thinning. I have advised the Short 
Horn section, and such kinds as Early Nantes 
and Gem are rapid growers. Turnips sown 
now will also prove a valuable winter crop, 
and these, with cooler nights, soon make 
headway. Such kinds as lied Globe, Match¬ 
less, and Red Stone, are good white kinds, 
with Golden Ball, Yellow Perfection, and 
Yellow Malta, yellow-fleshed varieties, but 
splendid for mid-winter and early spring sup¬ 
plies, will be welcome additions during the 
winter—indeed, the last-named are not 

rown nearly so much as they deserve. 

pinach of the Long-standing, large-leaved 
type, sown now, will give a good return in a 
few weeks. > I have often sown quite late for 
a succession, as often the small plants winter 
when larger ones are killed. For this crop 


the land should be well prepared, dressing 
the ground freely with lime or soot. In 
many cases where the spring Cabbage was 
sown at all early, a few seedlings may be too 
large for the main crop. If planted out at 
once, they will turn in at the end of the year 
or earlier, and, if green vegetables are 
scarce, they will be welcome. This year the 
large, late Savoys, such as New Year and 
Late Drumhead, will be useful. 

_W. B. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Sidney Potato.— Can you tell me the 
name or that variety of early Kidney that is grown 
in the 8outh of England, which produces medium 
(not large) sized tubers of a real Kidney shape and 
that has a firm yellow flesh when cooked? It cuts 
almost like yellow soap, and is not in the .least 
floury. 1 have been recommended several kinds said 
to have these qualities, but none have turned out 
right.—F. C. Beat. 

. [Varieties which to some extent answer the 
description of a yellow-fleshed Kidney Potato 
are Midlothian Early, Duke of York, and the 
old, well-known Ashleaf Kidney. The two 
former are rather the yellower, the latter 
has rather the closer flesh. But with regard 
to closeness or flakiness of flesh, very much 
depends on soil, sometimes also on season. 
We like these yellow-fleshed Potatoes in pre¬ 
ference to white ones generally when well 
grown, and they are dry and brisk-flavoured. 
You may, if you have not grown either of the 
above, also get tubers and grow Sutton’s 
May Queen and Ringleader. Midlothian 
Early and Duke of York you can get true from 
Dobbie and Co., of Edinburgh. If you spe¬ 
cially like yellow-flesh Potatoes, you may as 
well get from Sutton and Sons their special 
four varieties, Golden Nugget, Golden Ball, 
Golden Perfection, and Crimson Beauty, all 
having very yellow flesh. These varieties 
have been specially selected to suit the taste 
of those who prefer yellow Potatoes.] 
Potatoes and oooklng.— Generally I have 
found Potatoes to have harder flesh than is 
usual this season, and, in consequence, to 
need more boiling. That is a southern expe¬ 
rience, and from light soils, which have been 
literally baked hot with the great heat 60 long 

f irevalent. It would be very interesting to 
earn from other readers in diverse parts of 
the kingdom what their experiences are. I 
attribute this hardness of flesh to the crea¬ 
tion in excess of starch and the lessened 
moisture in consequence. Assuming such re¬ 
sults be general, it may materially affect the 
germinative capacities of tubers if used for 
seed purposes next year. I have always 
found that tubers stored for seed purposes, 
with ever so much care and in cool places, 
still have, during the winter, parted with 
some of their natural moisture through ab¬ 
sorption—indeed, many late-keeping tubers, 
too moist or close eating in November, have 
greatly improved, and become mealy, in Feb¬ 
ruary. It is more than ever probable that it 
will be—in the south, at least—needful to 
obtain seed-tubers from Ireland and Scotland, 
where cooler or moister conditions have pre¬ 
vailed, and tuber flesh is less hard or dry.— 
A. D. J 

Autuvviftrsown seeds.— Assuming that the 
rainfall of the 12th and 13th September was 
general, then is there now some prospect of 
getting Cabbage, Spinach, Lettuce, Onion, 
and even white Turnip-plants to form fairly 
ood ones to stand the winter. So hot and 
ry had been the soil up to the dates named 
that in myriads of cases, even where the 
drills had been saturated with water before 
the seeds were sown, no germination had 
followed, or, where it had, yet the tiny plants 
remained stunted. It is difficult, no doubt, 
for anyone to realise how rapidly the intense 
sun-heat took all moisture out of the soil and 
left it as dry as dust. In few cases did it 
seem possible to shade the ground effectively, 
as, indeed, any covering must have been re¬ 
moved the moment plant life appeared. How¬ 
ever, now the worst is passed, and no more 
scorching heat may be looked for. That the 
warmth of the soil should cause growth to be 
rapid is certain, hence belated seedlings may 
be induced to push on rapidly, and thus 
make up somewhat for lost time. Watering 
with weak liquid-manure or soot-water may 
be very helpful to that end.—A. D. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


Queries will be answered by practical cooks . 

Red Cabbage and Its best use.— Most 

gardens have this for pickling, but it is very 
good as a vegetable, braised or cooked in 
usual ways, and is better and more delicate 
in flavour than gfeen Cabbage. It is, there¬ 
fore, worthy of being grown in a more exten¬ 
sive way than hitherto. The different forms, 
too, deserve trial, to find out the best for the 
cook. I grow the following kinds: Dwarf 
Early Erfurt, Danish Stonehead, Danish 
Delicacy, Niggerhead, and Early Red Dutch. 
—W. 

Cooking Indian Corn.— An American 
friend of mine was much amused on reading 
some of the replies in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated on the cooking of Indian Corn. 
When in America, my friend used to grow 
and cook his own Indian Corn. I thought it 
might interest you to know the recognised 
way of cooking and eating Corn in America, 
which, I believe, is as follows, for there are 
two ways, though the first I give is supposed 
to be the correct way: Strip the husks (what 
we would call the leaves) from the cobs. 
Place the cobs in boiling water without salt. 
Boil for fifteen or twenty minutes, drain, and 
serve plain. Salt in water reddens the Corn, 
which is supposed to spoil it. The correct 
way to eat Corn cooked this way is as fol¬ 
lows : Smear the whole cob with butter, add 
pepper and salt to taste. Take an end in 
either hand, and eat the grain off the cob, 
just as a savage would pick a bone. The cob 
itself is never eaten, it being hard and woody. 
Another way is to slice off the grain from the 
cob and boil for from ten to twenty minutes in 
milk and a little butter. Serve in the milk 
it is boiled in. Do not use any thickening. 
The flavour being very delicate, it is supposed 
to be spoilt by so doing. This method of 
cooking is, I believe, not muoh favoured in 
America. The Corn should be young and 
milky, the cobs from 8 inches to 10 inches 
long. I never tasted Indian Corn, nor did I 
ever see it cooked. I merely give this as the 
way they do things in America. I do know, 
however, that all the Americans I ever met 
agree as to the correct way to eat Corn in the 
cob.—H. H. Brownrigg, Fairmount House, 
Moira, Co. Down. 

Koltl Rabl. —Gardeners who last Aprl 
sowed seeds of the Kohl Rdbi, or Krol Kohl 
as it is often called, have something to con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon now. Except 
where abundance of water is available, 
Turnips are at a premium, and the present 
superiority of the Kohl Rabi is indisput¬ 
able, for not only is this vegetable hardier 
than the Turnip, but it will also withstand 
drought to a surprising degree. In many 
houses there is still an insular prejudice 
against the Kohl Rabi on the ground that it 
is only a cattle food, but ou the continent 
the improved forms have long been 
esteemed, and are rightly looked upon as a 
very desirable vegetable. Our leading seeds¬ 
men are fully alive to the merits ana value 
of the Kohl Rabi, and now offer seeds of 
greatly improved varieties. The roots of 
these new varieties, especially those with 
delicate purple tints, have a very attractive 
appearance. For table use the large kinds 
should not be grown, roots certainly not 
larger than a cricket ball being preferable. 
First-class cooks usually have their own pet 
methods of dealing with this vegetable, and 
have hitherto preferred those with green or 
cream-coloured skins, which were decidedly 
superior in flavour to the old purple-skinned 
roots. Many cooks boil the roots with the 
rind left on, peeling and quartering them 
after they are boiled tender, and serving 
with white sauce. The cultivation of the 
Kohl Rabi is quite simple. Seeds are sown 
in March or April, according to district, and 
the seedlings are thinned out at an early 
date. When hoeing, care must be taken not 
to bruise the foliage, and the roots must not 
be earthed up, but encouraged to siwell 
above ground. The roots should be allowed 
to remain in the ground until they are re¬ 
quired. They will then remain in a condi¬ 
tion for use until early Turnips are avail- 
able.-B., in The Field. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

The hardy Lady Slipper Orchids are among 
the choicest things a good iiardy plant garden 
could contain. To the hardy plant gardener 
they ever possess an inportance of their own. 
It is in this sense that the hardy members of 
the group appeal so strongly to those who 
garden chiefly in the open air, and who con¬ 
sider absolute hardiness and reliability a« 
among their finer attributes. Some of the 
species, like that seen in the accompanying 
illustration, are of a most accommodating 
nature, and, being hardy and free-flowering, 
and increasing from year to year, naturally 
find many admirers. Others, again, as C. 
arietinum, C. candidum, C. guttatum, and C. 
acaule, beautiful and interesting though they 
undoubtedly are, rarely make specimens in 
British gardens, while for their flowering, cul¬ 
tivators have to depend very largely on im¬ 


parts, while C. spectabile is much more con¬ 
tent if grown as a semi-bog plant. Often 
enough the “ English Lady’s Slipper ” Or¬ 
chid is cited as having a preference for cal- 
1 careous 6oils, and, indeed, in the wild state is 
most frequently found thereon. The fact j 
1 that it may be grown into fine masses in a 
fairly low-lying situation in peat, leaf-soil, i 
loam, and manure in almost equal parts is 
not only proof that the lime theory is not an 1 
essential in the case, but that its sphere of ( 
usefulness is hereby extended and increased. 

I have grown and flowered it years on end 
in a low’ sunken bed, where Trillium6, Den- 
tarias, the moisture-loving Canadian and 
i North American Lilies, and Japanese and 
I Himalayan Primroses all shared alike, with i 
J the result that the plants finally grew into 
tufts of greater vigour, freedom of flowering, ; 
and excellence than I have ever seen, as the 
product of growing them in calcareous soils. 
That the species will grow and to some extent 
thrive in soils of such opposite natures is the 
best proof, I think, of the indifference with 
I which certain species of plants regard certain | 
soils. On the other hand, C. spectabrle is ! 



The Moccasin flower (Cypripedium spectabile) in Mr. Fremlins garden 
at Wateringbury , nr. Maidstone , Kent. 


ported plants. These latter too frequently 
are small and poorly rooted, almost in¬ 
variably nothing more than flowering crowns, 
and these, having played their part, perish 
soon after, or possibly continue for another 
year before they are quite played out. In 
all probability, could we but get tufts of some 
of these, as is the case with the lovely 
M ice Lgm Flower (C. spectabile), we might be 
able to establish them, and make them what 
all hardy plant growers desire they should be 
—permanent occupiers of our gardens. Pend¬ 
ing that very desirable consummation, there 
is satisfaction in the knowledge that those 
species most amenable to our gardens and 
climate are free of grow th and flowering, and 
practically without fastidiousness. These, 
then, are the attributes that assist to render 
beautiful plants popular. A plant, be it 
ever so beautiful or desirable, is not popular 
if only a few can grow it with success. 

Qf the hardy Cypripediums that all may 
grow, given reasonably good plants at the 
start, C. Calceolus, C. parviflorum, C. pubes- 
cens, and C. spectabile are the best, the three 
firet-nnmed succeeding quite well in a mix- 
ttffe of peat, loam, and loaf-mould in equal 


[ 


i 


never so happy or vigorous as when growing 
in partial shade and associated with peat, leaf- 
soil, and a never-failing supply of moisture. 
In short, it would be no error of judgment to 
regard and treat this fine subject from the 
bog-loving standpoint, and at that one not 
averse to rich food, such as annual mulchings 
of leaf-mould and decayed manure. To give 
it these and to arrange* in conjunction there¬ 
with, shade and free supplies of moisture, is 
to do what is possible to ensure complete suc¬ 
cess. Those who have handled large importa¬ 
tions of this last-named kind will have oft 
noted the lesson such things reveal—the 
thick bed of decayed leaves and other vege¬ 
table matter in which the crowns are deeply 
embedded. Then, again, the obviously 
radiating character of the root-fibres is im¬ 
portant. and suggests that superficial space 
rather than a great depth of soil is required. 
In the construction of the artificial boa. with 
this plant as the more important feature, I 
have never exceeded 1 foot deep of peat and 
leaf-mould, and with a few inches of drainage 
in order, saturation of the entire bed wns 
kept up throughout the growing season. It 
ifl wheu one sees a bed with scores or hun* 


dreds of flowers thus grown that the beauty 
of this handsome terrestrial Orchid is re¬ 
vealed. The plant, when established, is 
about 2 feet in height, the 6capes frequently 
two-flowcred. Autumn or winter is the best 
time for planting. 

The picture accompanying these notes, in 
addition.to portraying a goodly group of the 
Cypripedium, also shows Orchis latifolia in 
th*c background, and in this way is suggestive 
of much that might be done in this direction. 
In spring Trillium grandiflorum would be ex¬ 
cellent, while Dentarias, Dodecatheons, Pri¬ 
mula Sieboldi, P. rosea, P. sikkimensis, and 
Parnassias may all in turn spring from the 
earth, and make interesting and beautiful 
those cooler sequestered spots in garden and 
woodland that as yet have received but scant 
attention. E. H. Jenkins. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

Treatment of Oleanders.—I have some Oleander 
plante which have bloomed for the first time this 
year, and I want to know how to treat them for 
the winter. The leaves are turning very yellow. The 
plants have only single stems, but have grown tall 
and broken into three or lour branches, which have 
produced splendid blooms. Should they be cut down 
at all, and, if so, when and how' much?—E. M. N. 

[The Oleander is naturally a tall-growing 
subject, and if you cut the plants back in 
order to make them dwarf, it will be at the 
expense of next season’s crop of blossoms. 
They often lose a few of their oldest leaves 
at this season of the year. The Oleander is 
essentially a greenhouse plant, hence all that 
is necessary is to keep it in a temperature of 
45 degs. to 55 degs., and to take care that the 
soil is in a moderate state of moisture. In 
March, if, in your opinion, any of the plants 
need larger pots, they may be repotted in a 
compost made up of loam and peat or leaf- 
mould, with a little 6and. If you do not mind 
missing the crop of blossoms, and decide to 
cut your plants down, this should be done in 
March.] 

Agapanthus lifting.—I have a plant of this 
in the garden. It has grown so much that I cannot 
now protect it in winter under a bell glass. Can I 
take it up this.autumn and divide it, potting it into 
large note or tubs? It has not flowered this year 
(though it did so well last season), and would be less 
trouble in pots, which could be stored indoors in 
winter.—G. II. R. 

[Your better plan will be to take up the 
Agapanthus as soon as possible, divide it, and 
put the divisions into pots of suitable size. 
The 6oil used should be mostly fibrous loam. 
When first petted, the plants should be well 
watered, and be kept fairly moist for a time 
till the roots take hold of the new soil. In 
the depth of winter they may be kept quite 
dry, but watered again with the return of 
spring. They must be*kept safe from frost in 
winter.] 

Bulbs: early ripening: for forcing.— 

Nothing is more disappointing than, after 
purchasing, potting, and_ bringing forward in 
heat, to find that the results do not justify 
the expense. On several occasions I have 
obtained my supply of bulbs for early forcing 
from two or three different sources. After 
treating all exactly alike, 1 have found con¬ 
siderable difference in time of coming into 
bloom, size of spike, etc. Everyone must 
have noticed how quicklv Roman Hyacinths 
start sometimes compared to others. After 
much observation, I consider this due in a 
large measure to the position these are grown 
in the season^ previously. For early forcing, 
they can hardly mature too early. During 
the past three seasons I have been watching 
the time of flowering of Narcissus Golden 
Spur in my garden in two different positions. 
Those growing in a very warm spot facing 
south, at the foot of a hedge, are in bloom 
from a fortnight to three weeks before some 
of the same kind growing in a damp, open 
position. This past autumn, wher planting¬ 
time came, I noticed that those bulbs from 
the warm place had started long before those 
from the open, although stored and treated 
alike.— Dorset. 

Space under greenhouse stages.— Too 

! frequently the space under stages in a green¬ 
house is occupied by pots and boxes. This 
1 need not be, as, with a little trouble, the 
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roam may be occupied to much better ad¬ 
vantage. Particularly doee thin apply to the 
margins of pathways in a house where there 
ie ample light. One may, for example, use¬ 
fully employ Selaginellas, which make quite 
an attractive carpet, and Tradescantias and 
Ficue repen* may be brought into requisi¬ 
tion. By more than one pathway in a green¬ 
house I have noticed to what good effect 
Begonias, and even Gloxinias, have been 
used, while in houses that are shaded Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns often luxuriate. We do not, I 
think, sufficiently appreciate in winter and 
early spring the advantage of the space at the 
back of the hot-water pipes. Here one may 
force such things as Rhubarb, Seakale, As¬ 
paragus, Mint, and boxes of salad, and when, 
after root-action has taken place, and bulbs 
are well on their way, one may bring into 
heat Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, Hyacinths, etc., 
for a spring display. The partial darkness 
and the warmth at the back of the stages will 
help them un^il they are ready to be placed 
in position in the house where they are 
wanted to bloom.— Townsman. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE MASSE TYPE OF CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM. 

There are now eo many varieties of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemum* that it is occa¬ 
sionally difficult to make a selection which 
will bloom at a given time, be approximately 
regular in height, and produce flowers of 
good size and substance. While in no way 
disparaging the many excellent sorts which 
are now obtainable, I have relied entirely, for 
a considerable number of years, on the Masse 
family. The time of blooming of this valuable 
class is neither too early nor too late. Of 
course, many good Chrysanthemums may be 
had in bloom in mid-August; still, there are. 
many who think—not altogether without rea¬ 
son—that these flowers are, perhaps, just a 
little out of place so early in the season. On 
the other hand, there are varieties so late in 
character that, unless they are lifted and 
brought on under glass, their full beauty is 
never attained save in very exceptional sea¬ 
sons. The members of the Masse family 
bloom jusi when Chrysanthemums begin to 
be desirable—that is, from tne middle to the 
end of September, according to the weather 
conditions. The second requirement of uni¬ 
formity* in height is also in favour of this 
section, while the blooms, under good culti¬ 
vation, are of superior size and quality. In 
addition, there is also to be had a good 
range of colours, so that, for a general utility 

S lant, this family is worthy of attention. 

larie Masse, the original variety, is too well 
known to need more than a passing reference. 
White Masse is a good and sterling variety, 
while Ralph Curtis gives a pleasing shade of 
cream-colour. Perhaps the best of the type 
is Horace Martin, a variety which, in the 
estimation of many, is second to none as an 
intense and vivid yellow. Crimson Masse is 
also a showy and distinct variety, but “ crim¬ 
son ” is rather a misnomer, and somewhat 
misleading, as the colour might be better 
described as a warm chestnut. Grown in 
large quantities, these Chrysanthemums are 
very striking and handsome, and, lasting as 
they do over a long period, their value is 
great, whether as decorative plants for the 
garden or as producers of bloom for cutting. 
The height of these Chrysanthemums under 
good conditions is about 3 feet, and they are 
of a bushy habit, requiring but little atten¬ 
tion in the way of tying. Kbt. 


Chrysanthemums. — 1 do not think 
Chrysanthemums were ever cleaner or heal¬ 
thier than they are this season, and the 
growth is well ripened, and I have no doubt 
there will be a good crop of flowers. The 
watering has been heavy work, but there are 
compensations in the sunshine, not only in 
the growth of Chrysanthemums, but in 
Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and other 
things. The sunshine never does harm 
where proDer provision is made for a water 
supply.—H. 


R08E8. 

STANDARD BRIER STOCKS. 
October is by far the best month to purchase 
or collect Briers from the hedgerow to form 
standard stems of all heights. Those from 
hedgerows are far superior to any collected in 
woods or other dense cover. The collection 
of these is rather a rough undertaking for 
any but the experienced hedger and ditcher, 
so it will be wiser to purchase from such 
workers. Always reject Briers with a grey- 
white bark. It is almost certain 6uch have 
come from woods. Certainly they never, or 
hardly ever, thrive when exposed in the 
open, and perhaps none of our Rose stocks are 
so exposed as the stems of standards. Nor 
would I accept the stems of Rosa arvensis. 
But you are not likely to find many of these, 
because the tendency of this Brier is to creep. 
Still, I have been tempted to try them more 
than once, because the stems had the russety- 
brown ripeness eo desirable. Perhaps the 
best age for a Brier is two or three years of 
quick growth. Very old and sere-looking 
stems now are not likely to be long-lived after 
one has succeeded in growing a good Rose 
upon them, so it is better to start with as 
young and clean a stem as possible. 

There are two reasons for this early col¬ 
lection. In the first place, they have a much 
better opportunity to root; and the second is 
that few of our hardy plants suffer more if 
frosts are allowed to get at the roots than do 
these apparently hardy stocks. As .a rule, 
Briers do not have their roots trimmed hard 
enough for future benefit. When purchased, 
they are almost sure to be in the possession 
of large, knobby roots, with scarcely a trace 
of fibre. Cut most of the coarse root away, 
seeing that the edges are trimmed cleanly 
with a knife. They will not only root better, 
but one has the inestimable advantage of 
greatly lessening the number of suckers that 
are likely to spring from the base. When 
cutting down the top, do not imagine you 
can have them break out shoulders just at 
the desired height. Leave them taller, which 
will allow you a better opportunity of select¬ 
ing which shoulders to leave next spring. 
They must be planted firmly, and are far 
more likely to root if kept from swaying or 
moving in any way, which will injure the 
rootlets a3 fast as they form. Such large, 
stick-like cuttings are put to great difficulty 
in forming roots, all the more so because only 
a small proportion is underground, and they 
are consequently exposed to the drying in¬ 
fluences of wind and air. I like to give them 
9 inches from Brier to Brier in the row, and 
3 feet to 3£ feet from row to row. Because 
of the great uncertainty about their rooting, 
and the untidy appearance for a whole sea¬ 
son, I greatly prefer putting them in a bed 
by themselves, as suggested. We must have 
tall Brier stems for the weeping standard 
Roses, and it is well to put some of our large, 
heavy flowers upon a short stem, to keep the 
blooms away from the soil and dirtiness caused 
by rain-splashes. Then there are such varie¬ 
ties as Maman Cochet,White Cochet, Mrs. Ed¬ 
ward Mawley, Earl of Warwick, Lady Ash- 
town, and many more, having a tendency to 
droop through the great weight of their blos¬ 
soms, and these are helped very much by 
being raised off the ground a little way. As 
pure dwarfs, so many of the best flowers get 
spoilt. 

Rosa laxa is the name of a stock sometimes 
used upon the continent in the place of Brier 
for standards. It is often seen in the con¬ 
signments to Covent Garden and various 
auction-rooms, and has somewhat puzzled not 
a few of my friends. The stems are rather 
spindly, and need constant support. Instead 
of coming up perfectly straight, they are 
knotted or kneed, much resembling the taller 
growths of Rugoea calocarpa—in fact, many 
would be inclined to say it belonged to the 
Rugosa family. The Rosebud is not inserted 
in shoulders from the side of the stock, as in 
the Brier, but budded in the barrel of the 
stock itdelf. It is no improvement bpon our 
Brier. P. U. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Roses in west border.—I want to plant a few 
Rosea In a border facing west. Rosea grow here very 
well, but this ground has been much neglected, and 
will require to be manured. Under these circnm- 
etances. would you recommend that the Rose-trees 
be planted in the autumn or not until spring. 
1 also want to put a few climbers against the wall 
behind the border. Will you kindly give me tbs 
names of a few kinds that will do well with thia 
aspect?—W. Wilkinson. 

[As you are making a now border, by all 
means thoroughly prepare the ground, more 
especially as you say yours has been 
neglected. We think, if you look back to an 
article upon this subject which appeared in 
our issue for July 29th, you will find what 
you want. There is plenty of time to get the 
ground ready and plant this autumn, and we 
would prefer to do eo rather than wait until 
spring. You will find almost any climbing 
Roses thrive upon a west wall, as there could 
scarcely be a more favourable position, and 
it is only a matter of colours most desired. 
We name six: Mme. Alfred Carriers 
(white), Reine Marie Henriette (red), Wil¬ 
liam Allen Richardson (orange), Mme. Pierre 
Cochet (yellow), Climbing Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria (lemon-white), and Mme. de Tartae 
(pink).] 

Rose Alm6s Vibert.— Would you kindly tell me 
the name of this Rose? It was moved four years ago 
to a good position—arch with south aspect—but it 
never bloomed. Last February I took it away to 
replace it by a W. A. Richardson, intending to throw 
it awa/T but eventually planted it against the end 
of a new pergola, till I had something better. 
Although in taking up I saved practically no roots, 
as they were all under some turf that I did not 
want to disturb, the plant made rampant growth, 
but again did not bloom till now, and then only on 
one of the early shoots—5 feet long— of this year. 
It holds its leaves all the winter, even the trans¬ 
planting last February not causing them to drop.— 
Mervyn. 

[The Rose you send is Aim6e Vibert, end 
you have the climbing form of it. It occurs 
to us that you must have pruned away the 
wood of this Rose that did not flower during 
the previous summer. If so, it would natu¬ 
rally make more long growths. By all means 
leave the long growths this year, and you will 
most likely have a good show of bloom early 
in July. This variety is one of the freest of 
all white climbers, and frequently flowers at 
the points of long growths, as yours is doing 
now. Simply cut away old and partly ex¬ 
hausted wood when pruning, never the 
maiden rods of the previous summer. See 
the illustration in our issue for September 
23rd.] 

Cutting down Psnzanoo Briers.—I have a 

hedge of Penzance Briers, which I wish to keep 
as low as possible (and bushy) to the ground. They 
were planted last autumn, and have done fairly well. 
Do you advise me to cut them down almost to the 
ground—if so, when? Or would they do better with 
the growths tied to horizontal wires? Bushy and low 

f rowth Is more desired than free-flowering, ae 
hey are wanted for fragrance of foliage, and It la 
most important to keep them low, as they are in 
front of windows.—M. C. L. 

[Tho low, bush-liko hedgerow you desire to 
form would be best brought about by pruning 
either at once or in March nearly to ground 
level, and by subsequent pinching of the 
shoots—t.c., the removal of the noint of the 
shoot when a few inches of new growth have 
been made. By frequent repetition of this, 
in conjunction with hard catting back bien¬ 
nially, a fresh and vigorous growth would be 
retained, and you would get what you 
require.] 

Manuring Rambler Roses.— Should Ramblers 
(Roses) be manured now. If eo, with what?— 
Kensington. 

[Rambler Roses may have a mulching of 
thoroughly decayed stable-manure now, if con¬ 
venient, but we would prefer to wait until 
February, and thus avoid its somewhat 
unpleasant presence for a time. You do not 
say what your soil is like, and the class of 
manure depends much upon that. We may 
say, however, that it is not necessary to 
manure with the idea of - protecting from 
frost, because the drier the base of the plants 
can be kept, the better they are likely to come 
through the winter.] 

Roses in greenhouse (C. P. B .).—Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant i« better suited for pillars than as a 
climber. We are very short of good pink climbers 
suitable for growing under glass. A climbing eport 
from Lady Ash town is the best up-to-date; but this 
is new yet, and would coBt a little more. Still, it is 
well worth extra .expense, mid would, we feel 
sure, suit you admirably, as it is such a free bloomer 
and the flew'er’s are large and full. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
QARDENS* 


WATER LILIES. 

Never in our recollection have Water Lilies 
been finer than during the past summer, due, 
in great measure, no doubt, to the tropical 
heat that has prevailed. All the varieties 
have done well. In the sweltering heat, 
when the occupants of the garden have been 
limp and dried up, it has been a pleasure to 
hie to the Water Lily ponds, which have been 
such an attraction.* The Water Lilies have 
revelled in the bright sunshine and the high 
temperature that nave prevailed during tne 
past six weeks, showing clearly that in tropi¬ 
cal summers they attain their highest perfec¬ 
tion. The colours of such as Jas. Bryden 
and W. Falconer we have never seen so 
bright. 

One thing that has struck us this year is 
the danger of overcrowding, as we have 


stones along a little pathway (running east 
i and west), and using a slightly inclined border 
I on either side, I can get every aspect. The 
border facing north has a wall, which keeps 
it so cool and damp that I usually grow 
Watercress there with ease. It failed this 
summer, however. 

1 Now, space and purse being both, un- 
' luckily, limited, I want to know what plants 
I can raise from 6eed, and when and how the 
seed should be sown. I do not especially de¬ 
sire rare (nor any very tender) plants, but 
rather 6uch as will give a succession of gar¬ 
den pictures of form and colour, for as many 
months as possible, and perennials would be 
preferred. I have already in the garden such 
things as Alyssum saxatile, double Arabia, 

I Aubrietia, two or three kinds of Oxalis, 
Violas, Forget-me-nots, Limnanthes Doug- 
I Iasi, Creeping Jenny, Woodruff, Stachys 
lanata, Pulmonaria, Cerastium toraentosum, 
several of the smallest Narcissi, Snowdrops, 

1 Scillas in variety, Fritillaria Meleagris, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIVIDING AND REPLANTING BULBS 
WHEN IN GROWTH. 

I fear Mr. Jenkins (page 554) has not quite 
understood my position in writing on this 
subject on page 512. If he refers to my 
article, he will find that dividing and re¬ 
planting bulbs when in grow th are not recom¬ 
mended as a general practice, but only as 
one which may be followed under exceptional 
I circumstances. I thought I had made this 
sufficiently clear, and I venture to think that 
your readers interested in the subject would 
come to this conclusion. The following 
words appear almost at the beginning of the 
| article in question: “It is, of course, desir¬ 
able that the grower should, if possible (the 
( italics in this note are mine now), lift his 
; clumps as soon as the leaves have become 
I yellow.” I think that this is sufficient evi- 
I dence that the general practice is the one 



View of part of the Water Garden at Gunncrsbury House, Acton. 


noticed that when this is the case the flowers 
are not so numerous, while what flowers 
there are are hidden by the leaves. 

The illustration we give to-day shows a 
part of the water garden at Gunnersbury 
House, where Mr. Hudson grows the older 
varieties raised by the late M. Latour- 
Marliac, as well as all his more recent gains. 
In a coming issure we hope to figure flowers 
of some of the more recent novelties. 


FORMING A LITTLE ROCK GARDEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I have for years longed for a little 
rock garden, but all I^have seen, in photos or 
in fact, have been 60 obviously and utterly 
unsuited for my 6inall, level garden, that I 
had almost given up the idea till I saw the 
picture and read the description of Mr. King6- 
mill’s flat flagstone one, which showed a 1 
possible way to make one, not too glaringly 
artificial, nor in bad taste, for, by substi- 
tuting some old Horsham slates for the flag- 


Chionodoxa sardensis, and several winter- 
flowering Crocus species, Imperati, Susiauus, 
etc. 

I should like 6ome Rock Roses, Gentians, 
and other flowering plants, also Saxifrages, 
Sedums, and the Houseleek family, but do not 
know any of these by their special names, nor 
anything of their requirements as to soil, 
aspect, etc. Priscilla. 


Scarlet flowers for July (AT. U.).—Bright 
scarlet-flowered hardy herbaceous plants of 2 feet in 
height are by no means numerous at any time, and 
in July the number is reduced to a minimum. The 
varieties of Monarda didyma and Lilium chalcedoni- 
cum approximate to your requirements in point of 
height and time, though Gladioli and the herbaceous 
Phloxes, while both affording bright-coloured flowers, 
are usually too tall. Of Phloxes, Etna, Flam¬ 
beau, and Coquelicot are all bright and good. 
Lobelia cardinalis and L. fulgens in variety are too 
tall and late flowering. Paeonia sinensis embraces 
rose and crimson, but no scarlet. Lilium umbellatum 
is rich in orange and kindred shades. Alstroemeria 
aurnntiaca is also orange. These are mentioned, how¬ 
ever, for their diverse colour shades, and would, if 
embraced, break up thd yellow and blue of which 
you appear now to possess too much. 


advocated, save under exceptional circum¬ 
stances—a fact I also clearly stated, when I 
added that this was not always possible, and 
that, “ perforce, we may have to perform the 
work later in the year.” I see no reason 
whatever why I should retire from this posi¬ 
tion, especially as my experience, extending 
over considerably more than thirty years, is 
not confined to the “one swallow 7 ” of the Cro¬ 
cuses from the Bithynian Olympus, but has 
extended to Daffodils, a goodlv number of 
which have at various times been treated in 
this way, Scillas, Snowdrops, Colcliicums, 
Erythroniums, Chionodoxas, and a large num¬ 
ber of others, whose detail would be weari¬ 
some and unprofitable. It is quite a common 
occurrence for those interested in certain 
bulbous plants to have specimens 6ent them 
from friends by way of gift or exchange, and 
many of the Crocuses in my collection have 
been sent me at the flowering stage. So, also, 
with Snowdrops, Daffodils, Scillas, .and* the 
like, and I have never any hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that such plants 
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can be properly established in my garden, 
with attention to the practice which I advo¬ 
cated in dealing with them. 

The whole tone of my article was to the 
effect that the dividing and transplanting of 
bulbs when in growth can be satisfactorily 
effected with the precautions indicated in 
the notes on the subject. But Mr. Jenkins 
gives away even the case lor the bulbs when 
at rest, as he says that “ even lifting, drying, 
and replanting in the dormant stage are a 
sort of necessary evil.*' With this I quite 
agree, yet it is a practice which mu6t be fol¬ 
lowed in most cases. So, also, dividing and 
transplanting bulbs when in growth are, in 
many cases. “ a sort of necessary evil,” only 
to be followed under stress of circumstances, 
and I fail to see why the amateur in search 
of information should not be told that it can 
be done if certain precautions are taken. It 
is just things of this kind that amateurs 
require to know, and the absence of informa¬ 
tion on such subjects is what they feel a 
drawback in many ways. 

I think no one who has read my article 
carefully can fail to see that there is no real 
difference between Mr. Jenkins and myself, 
inasmuch as I am only informing others how 
to do what he, on hiis own statement, has 
to perform at times—the lifting of these 
plants when in growth—although one would 
prefer to perform the task while they are at 
rest. S. Abnott. 


SWEET PEAS IN 1911. 

There is a disposition among growers, both 
amateurs and others, with whom I come into 
contact, to try and forget this exceptional 
season and its result on Sweet Peas. We 
would be wise, however, to look around and 
consider why those failures occurred. To 
my mind, watering has had a great deal to do 
with the poor display in very many in¬ 
stances, and I have come to the conclusion 
that even in the driest summers Sweet Peas 
are better without water. In their anxiety 
to do the thing well, cultivators started 
watering very early in the plants’ growth, 
and thus defeated their object by making the 
ground cold, while all above was sweltering 
in the heat. This, I feel sure, in no end of 
cases has given a check that has brought on 
conditions we have put down as “disease.” 
I have obtained information from a goodly 
number of growers recently, but one remark 
that struck me was from a most successful 
exhibitor. “How are the Sweet Peas? Tell 
me in a word if you have made a mistake in 
the use of water.” “I mean to prepare my 
round better, and never water again while 
grow Sweet Peas,” was his answer. I have 
noticed particularly this year that all Peas, 
whether grown for the flowers or for eating, 
have lasted longer where no water has been 
given. This is against common practice, I 
know’; but when we think that the water used 
is mostly cold, no wonder the roots become 
chilled, and a lot of ills follow. Till this 
year I should not have thought that the 
modern Sweet Pea i6 so susceptible at the 
roots, and that it can be so readily killed. 

In the all-important matter of varieties, 
there is * still a great confusion. By 
the yearly trials the National Sweet 
Pea Society is doing useful work in try¬ 
ing to bring the number down to moderate 
dimensions. Tlrs season the so-called varie¬ 
ties numbered 2G8. A few certainly were 
known sorts, grown to test their character. 
The greater number are supposed to be new, 
either in form or colour. The variety se¬ 
lected for the silver medal of the society is 
Barb ara, a good form of that orange colour 
so favoured in the better-known Earl Spen¬ 
cer. All the sorts of this shade are of rather 
difficult culture, and somewhat small in 
the flower. There is not. one that is indis¬ 
pensable from an exhibition standpoint. A 
first-rate white is White Queen. This has a 
purity and a chaste look that took my fancv. 
A pretty marbled variety is May Campbell. 
The shades are creamy-buff, marbled red. 
This is most distinct and good. But no new 
variety at the trials appeared so fine as 
Melba. It, ia a charmins Pea, of a ealmon- 
cense shade, and I regnrd it as one of the 
be>t of all Sweet Peas. Ejfrida Pearson is 
another that must be added to the choicest 
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collections. It is a charming shade of blush- 
pink, and very much waved. It will prob¬ 
ably become much in favour as an exhibition 
variety. A deep mauve-coloured flower that 
appeared good is Bertha Massey, well worth 
a trial. The above-named are the only ones 
I would add to such well-tried varieties as 
Maud Holmes, Thomas Stevenson, Nubian, 
Freda, Clara Curtis, Miriam Beaver, Helen 
Lewis, Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, Elsie- Her¬ 
bert, John Ingman, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, 
Florence Nightingale, Marjorie Linzee, and 
Constance Oliver. To grow a large number 
of varieties is a source of weakness when ex¬ 
hibiting. I would include Audrey Crier and 
Lavender George Herbert, but they cannot 
be obtained true, and it is most disappoint¬ 
ing to find at flowering time, perhaps, only 
one in a dozen plants true. 

Sweet Pea flowers have this year been 
short-lived, but the season should bring a fine 
harvest of seed. On most of my varieties I 
have a capital crop. These I shall save for 
another year, instead of purchasing, as I 
only keep the beet type of each variety. 
How difficult it has been in past years to 
obtain good seed was emphasised by the 
raiser of the fine variety Melba, who told me 
his harvest the year it originated was one 
seed! One can fancy how he treasured that 
tiny globe, and how dose a splendid kind 
was to being lost altogether. H. S. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWER8. 
Viola cornuta.—I have been very much 
pleased with the remarkable persistency with 
which the old-fashioned Viola cornuta has 
bloomed, although the weather conditions 
have been far from favourable for its con¬ 
tinued flowering. It has gone on for months, 
and at present, except in the most parched | 
parts of the garden, it is delightfully fresh. 
This is especially so in the more shady nooks 
of the garden. Its only fault with me is that 
it sows itself wonderfully freely, and I have to 
weed it out in the most heart-breaking way. 
Yet I wonder why more people do not'grow 
it, and why it ceased to be so largely used as 
a bedding plant. I suppose it must have 
been because of the rage for tender plants 
bedded out, which, so far as one can read 
and hear of, banished so many good, hardy 
flowers from many gardens. We surely could 
now raise other colours of this Horned Violet, 
and thus secure practically any effect we 
want! I have a few plants of the lovely white 
variety, and one or two of the one called 
purpurea, which is quite a nice thing, al¬ 
though a little more funereal in its way than 
I care for when in company with the ordinary 
blue one. I do not in the least despise the 
modern Tufted Pansy, but I like this good 
old Horned Violet in my garden. 

The Whortleberry-leaved Knotweed. 
—Inspired by a note in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated some time ago, I invested a, few 
pence in a plant of Polygonum vaccini- 
folium, and I am now receiving an adequate 
return for my investment in the shape of a 
nice little trailing bush, with small, neat 
leaves and little spikes of pinkish flowers. I 
am greatly pleased with this little rock plant, 
and its value is probably heightened by the 
circumstance that it comes when we have 
very few rockery plants in bloom. I hear 
very conflicting accounts of its behaviour in 
gardens, however, and some of my friends 
tell me that they have some difficulty in 
keeping it from being cut by spring frosts, 
while others, agnin, inform me, with equal, 
or even greater, assurance, that it never 
“ turns a hair ” in any weather with them. 

I daresay the truth lies between the two ex¬ 
tremes, and probably some have no trouble 
with it. while others have a difficulty in keep- 
ing it in their gardens. One of the things I 
have learned lately is that Borne tender sub¬ 
jects suffer far more if they are exposed to 
the morning sun than to the influence of its 
rays later in the day. I suppose the theorv is 
that the frost acts as a kind of lens, and that 
the leaves are burned if the sun strikes much 
upon them before the night’s frost disappears. 
This may be the theory, but whether or not, 
I have found the truth of what I have been 
told, that tender subjects should not be ex- 

E ased too much to the morning sun. So I 
ave plan fed my Whur tie berry-lea Ved Kiwf* 


weed (what a burdensome name!] in a place 
facing west, and shielded from the morning 
sun by my house. Here it has stood, and ie 
now in bloom. I grow it in fairly moist yet 
well-drained soiL 

Primroses and Polyanthuses in 
autumn. —Last year I wrote respecting the 
free flowering in autumn of my Primroses 
and Polyanthuses, and asked the opinion of 
others regarding this in its bearing on the 
spring bloom. I was then assured by readers 
that the autumn blooming would not affect 
the free-flowering in spring. Now I see a. 
few plants beginning to flower again, al¬ 
though the weather cannot be said to be 
favourable for such subjects as these, and 
this reminds me that I ought to say now that 
the readers who so kindly favoured me with 
their experience have been quite right, and 
that last spring my Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses which flowered in autumn bloomed 
very freely indeed in spring. This was rather 
a good thing to know, as I see they throw up 
autumn blooms better in a shaded place than 
in one where the sun shines for a long time 
upon them. We all, I should say, want to 
have as many of these lovely flowers for as 
long a time as possible. Is there no possi¬ 
bility of some person with great patience 
evolving for us a strain which will supply us 
with an even fuller share of autumn and win¬ 
ter blooms? 

Small autumn flowers.— I am greatly 
disappointed, although not surprised, to see 
how small many of my Starworts, or Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, are this autumn. I wrote one 
of your constant contributors the other day, 
and mentioned this matter to him. In his 
reply he 6aid that he and others were ex¬ 
periencing the same thing, which was not 
surprising, in view of the little moisture in 
toe soil, and the consequent difficulty the 
Diants must have in maintaining their usual 
supply of sap for the nourishment of the 
lowers. But it is rather a disappointment 
to see one’s autumn Asters smaller than 
usual, and a good number of my other flowers 
of the autumn are also dwarfer than usual, 
and others, again, are showing by their 
withered leaves towards the base that they 
have been suffering severely. When water is 
scarce for the household, the garden has to 
suffer a bit, and it takes all that is to spare, 
together with what can be saved after house¬ 
hold use, to supply the wants of certain 
thirsty subjects, without treating any more 
than can be helped to the precious fluid. 
Little wonder, then, that the Starworts 
suffer! 

Clematis inteobifolia.—I saw a refer¬ 
ence the other day to this non-climbing Cle¬ 
matis, which was said to be an old and “old- 
fashioned plant ”—whatever the latter may 
mean as distinct from the former expression. 
It so happens that I got a plant of this from a 
friend, who said he had had it for a very 
long time. I saw it in his garden, and rather 
liked it. I find that it is a good dry-weather 
plant, and my friend told me that it was quite 
good in any season. Nobody can call it a 
showy plant.' but yet there is something very 
pleasing about it and its nice blue flowers, 
which, however, are not to be understood to 
be like the large-flowered Clematises we see 
among the climbers. I should endeavour to 
describe C. integrifolia as having flowers of 
rather bell-shape, with the segments opening 
a good deal towards the at>ex. 

An Amateub of Habdy Flow ebb. 


Gaum Mrs. Bradshaw. —A useful, long- 
flowering Geum is that named Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw, which has been making its way in the 
estimation of admirers of hardy flowers for 
a little while. It is a good plant for the 
border, flowering for a long time in summer 
and autumn, and giving many semi-double 
blooms of a fine crimson, which Are useful 
for cutting. It is a "fcood grower in any 
border of soil of a fertile nature, and is in¬ 
creased by division or seeds. It is not gener¬ 
ally known that Geum Mrs. Bradshaw can 
be raised from seeds, and that these may, 
with a good deal of confidence, be expected 
to give young plants true to the parent.' A 
bed of seedlings in one large nursery came 
entirely true, although this was unexpected, 
afc pfanfs shell os this 1 ffaVe frequently a 
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tendency to vary considerably from seed. It 
appears to have a good deal of the G. 
chilcense in its nature, and is a valuable 
subject for those wishing a Geum of its 
colour about a foot high.—8. A. 

NIEREMBERGIA FRUTESCENS. 

Or good vase plants to stand round tanks and 
elsewhere in summer, it is not easy to get a 
good choice. One does not care to use things 
that are quite hardy and do not want any 
such care, and hulf-hardy ones are not 
always pretty vase plants, so this year I 
tried the old Niereinbergia frutescens, and, 
I think, with pretty good results, as seen in 
the illustration. W. 


HERBACEOUS LOBELIAS. 

The species L. cardinalis and L. fulgens do 
not seem to be very generally discriminated 


coldest in the district, being low, with water 
i above it on both sides, and on one occasion 
| the thermometer showed 21 degs. of frost for 
two nights, while in the opening months of 
1895, although such intense cold was not ex- 
; perienced, the frost, continuing through the 
whole of January, February, and part of 
March, proved exceptionally trying to num- 
i bers of herbaceous subjects. However, the 
| plants of Lobelia fulgens, although divided in 
the October previous, and left entirely un¬ 
protected, passed through the winter un¬ 
harmed, and grew during the following sum¬ 
mer with their usual vigour, throwing up 
flower-spikes nearly 5 feet in height. The 
locality in which these Lobelias were grown 
j being South Devon, doubts were expressed in 
many quarters as to the plants proving 
equally hardy under similar conditions in 
districts having a colder climate. These 


I afterwards had to do with, they retained 
the most vigorous health, though hard frozen 
! for weeks in succession. Again and again 
one reads the advice : “ In cold, wet soils it is 
safer to lift the roots rather than let them 
remain in situ during the winter.” From my 
experience, I should be inclined to write: 
j “ In cold, wet soils, leave the plants alone, 
and they will take care of themselves, but in 
1 light soil lift and preserve through the win¬ 
ter as best you can.” 

Windham Fitzherbert. 


GUNNERA MAMCATA. 

This noble plant is now in the zenith of its 
beauty in the south-west, and presents 
a charming picture when growing in a shel¬ 
tered site Sy the waterside. One leaf I mea¬ 
sured in Cornwall had a spread of fully 



The tall Cup’flower (Niereinbergia frutescens) in a vase. 


between—indeed, with the many seedling 
varieties raised of late, it may be difficult to 
do so. L. cardinalis has green leaves, of a 
rougher texture than those of forms of L. ful¬ 
gens, and flowers some three weeks earlier, 
while the leaves of varieties of L. fulgens, 
which vary in colour from green—but never 
the intense green of L. cardinalis—to purple- 
maroon, have somewhat polished surfaces. 
L. cardinalis is a North American swamp 
plant, and I have found not only this species, 
but the dark-leaved variety of L. fulgens, 
known ns Queen Victoria, perfectly hardy In 
heavy, damp soil, in close proximity to water. 
The latter, presumably the tenderer of the 
two, was grown for seven years in the same 
site, being annually divided and replanted in 
October, when the ground was enriched, the 
plants never receiving the slightest protec¬ 
tion through the winter. The garden in which 
these plants were growing was by far the 
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| were, however, set at rest by a correspon- 
1 dent from the coldest part of Suffolk, who 
wrote that in damp, heavy soil, and in frost 
far more severe than was experienced in 
Devonshire, these plants had not suffered in 
the least in a totally unprotected bed during 
the winter of 1894-95. Another correspon¬ 
dent, writing from Ireland, mentioned that he 
had grown L. fulgens with complete success 
| in wet, heavy soil for years, but that the 
plants died during the winter when removed 
to a drier site. My own experience exactly 
coincides with his, for, when residing in one 
of the warmest and most sheltered spots in 
England, where for 6ome years the greatest 
amount of frost registered was 5 degs., I was 
never able to keep herbaceous Lobelias alive 
during the winter in the light 6oil, but was 
obliged to winter in boxes in cold-frames 
and to pot single crowns in order to main¬ 
tain a stock, whereas in the damp, heavy soil 


i 10 feet, and was borne on a stalk just over 
10 feet in height. Gunneras succeed best 
where they are planted on the verge of lakes, 
so that their roots may descend below the 
water level. In such a position, when grow¬ 
ing in porous soil, and annually dressed with 
animal or artificial manure, they attain their 
noblest proportions. It must not, however, 
be inferred from this that the culture of 
Gunneras should not be attempted except 
near water, for, although rarely exhibiting 
such exuberant vigour in a comparatively dry 
site, they form handsome objects in outlying 
portions of the garden, such as shady dells 
and wooded glades. In many places the ex¬ 
ceptional size that is attained by the water¬ 
side would be a fatal objection to the plant, 
and its less dimensions in dry soil enable it to 
manifest its fine form even when occupying 
a somew'hat limited 6pace. Gunnera mani- 
cata is decidedly superior to its Chilian rein* 
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tive, G. scabra, for ornamental effect, since it 
grows to a considerably larger size, and the 
outline of its leaves is more graceful. In the 
same garden, Gunnera manicata, growing in 
a somewhat dry position, produced far larger 
leaves than G. scabra occupying a wetter 
site. The Gunneras throw up quaint, dense, 
poker-like flower-spikes, which are unattrac¬ 
tive, and are far overtopped by the spreading 
leafage that constitutes the chief decorative 
feature of the plant. These flower-spikes 
may be removed as soon as formed, without 
in any way detracting from the appearance 
of a clump, while the leaves gain in size by 
.their • removal. The Gunneras, though 
natives of South America, are practically 
hardy, and are unaffected by 20 degs. of frost. 
If the crowns are entirely exposed, the young 
leaves are often badly cut by spring frosts, 
and it is, therefore, advisable to cut the dead 
leaves in the autumn and lay these over the 
crowns until all danger of frost is past. Gun¬ 
neras are easily propagated by division of the 
roots, and so great is their vitality that sec¬ 
tions of the root-stock left lying on the open 
ground through the winter have been known 
to strike root into the soil during the ensuing 
spring. Shelter should always be provided 
where possible, as the leaves are often badly 
damaged when exposed to strong winds. 

WYNDHAM FlTZHEBBEBT. 

GROWING SWEET PEAS. 

1 iiave a south-west border, 18 feet by 2| feet, which 
has hitherto been used for French Beans. Will it 
be a good place for Sweet Peas? It is sheltered on 
north and east by a 5 feet brick wall, and ut the 
north-west corner by a 7\ feet each way cycle sired. 
In the summer it is in full sun from seven or 
eight a.m. till night, and in the winter it gets prac¬ 
tically all the sun there is. If suitable for Sweet 
Peas, would it be advisable to plant in the autumn? 
I only grow for cutting for the house, but, being a 
victim to bronchial ailments, am not usually able to 
get out much in the spring, so should like to get 
them in before the winter, if safe. When planting, 
which of the«=e methods would be best—(1) In clumps 
of five of a kind, 9 inches between each Pea? (2) In 
clumps of six of a kind. 9 inches between each of 
back rows? (3) In sets of three of a kind, 12 inches 
between each at back? Would it be well to pinch 
the front rows, so as to get a better effect from the 
house, or would that tend to lessen the bloom? I 
am hoping to plant some Roses along the wall—one 
at each end at least. Must I leave those parts of 
the border blank when planting the Peas? As the 
border is a raised one, with a deep wooden edge, I 
want to grow some edging plants. Would Mignonette 
be too deep-rooted for the position, or would Mrs. 
Sinkius Pink be better, or double white Arabia, or 
dwarf annuals? Would one (good bushy) Pea stick 
be enough for three plants, or must each plant have 
a stick to itself?-C. H. M. 

[You can grow Sweet Peaa very success¬ 
fully in a border with an aspect such as 
you mention. It will be a very warm situa¬ 
tion during the summer months, however, 
and if Sweet Peas of rich colours, such as 
crimson, scarlet, salmon, orange, and mauve, 
are to develop free from scalding it may be 
necessary to shade them during the hottest 
hours of the day. We are aware that so- 
called “sun-proof” varieties have been 
raised, but we have yet to be convinced of 
this. You may, by deep culture and by en¬ 
riching the soil, render it suitable for your 
purpose. We cannot auite understand from 
your description whether the 5 feet brick 
wail is at the back of the border. We 
assume it is, and on this account the posi¬ 
tion is less suitable for Sweet Pea culture. 
The Sweet Peas prefer a good open posi¬ 
tion, where sun and air together may con¬ 
tribute to their well-being. Your garden 
being situated so far south, we think you 
can safely plant your Sweet Peas in the 
autumn, and by doing so ensure to some 
extent a batch of sturdy plants when the 
genial weather of late spring is with us 
again. If you are prepared to trench your 
border and incorporate a heavy dressing of 
partially decayed manure, there should be 
sufficient plant food stored away in this to 
meet the needs of the plants when they 
make their growth next spring after the cold 
days are past. This deep culture will lessen 
the risk of loss by damping, and if the 
border be raised several inches above the 
ordinary level of the garden the risk of loss 
arising from this cause will be minimised. 
The opening up of the soil will prevent 
moisture hanging about. We assume you in¬ 
tend to make a sowing of seeds where the 
plants arc to flower, and would advise you 
to do this in the early days of October next. 
With this end to view, the digging or trench¬ 


ing should be done as early in September as 
practicable, as. the thorough preparation of 
the soil for autumn sowing or planting is 
imperative. 

In reply to the three methods of sowing 
or planting you submit to ns; we favour the 
third. Your border would be far too narrow 
to sow the 6eeds 9 inches apart in this 
fashion: ‘ • " • ) . or even in the follow¬ 
ing manner: ’ *•*•" Clumps planted 

in either of the foregoing methods would 
never be satisfactory, aB you would realise 
only too soon when the plants attained 
reasonable proportions. Although we favour 
your third method, we wish to qualify our 
opinion, as follows: As we have already 
mentioned, your border is a narrow one— 
2 £ feet wide only—and to grow these plants 
successfuly, even for home use, it should be 
possible for air to pass round and through 
the plants. From this you will see that 
there should be a good space between tbe 
plants and the wall or fence behind them if 
they are to do well. We should plant the 
Sweet Peas or sow the seeds alternately 
thus : *, * * If this rule be observed 

the most is made of the space and plenty 
of room is allowed for the growths to 
develop. Nine inches between plants alter¬ 
nated will in this way enable the grower to 
economise the space at his command. 

You must not think of planting Roses 
along the wall behind the plants, as one 
subject would most assuredly harm the other. 
If you have a bare wall-space beyond the 
borders of Sweet Peas at either end, by all 
means utilise this, and plant Roses that suc¬ 
ceed on walls, such as William Allen 
Richardson (copper), Marechal Niel' (yellow), 
Reve d’Or (buff-yellow), Mme. Berard 
(salmon-rose), and Gloire de Dijon (buff). 
Either or both of the Banksian Roses (white 
and yellow) will also answer very well in the 

S osition you indicate. As an edging, both 
Irs. Sinkins Pink and the double white 
Arabia would be charming, but we should 
hesitate to use either of them, because we 
fear they would harbour 6lugs and snails, 
both of which would delight in such a 
hiding-place as they afford. These two pests 
are the greatest enemies to autumn-planted 
Sweet Peas, and for this reason we cannot 
recommend the plants before mentioned, 
much though we admire them. By all means 
make a sowing of Mignonette as an edginp 
and see to this being done in March, and 
so soon as the bad weather is past. By that 
time the Sweet Pea§ will have weathered 
the winter and the trying weather of early 
spring, and each day from this period the 
growth will become harder and more 
ripened and less susceptible to the attacks 
of either slugs or snails. Long before the 
Mignonette attains any size worth speaking 
of the Sweet Peas will be practically immune 
from the attacks of either of the pests just 
alluded to. Do not pinch the growths of the 
Sweet Peas in the way you suggest. The' 
Sweet Pea is naturally very bushy and 
branching, and quite early in the summer 
the plants will develop numerous lateral 
rowths, each of which will also in turn 
evelop others, and in this way grow into 
plants of wonderful proportions. When 
staking your Sweet Peas, you will find it 
necessary to give each plant the support of 
at least one stake. Branching Pea-sticks 
are by far the best for these plants, and 
they should be at least 10 feet to 12 feet in 
length. When your seedling Sweet Peas are 
through the ground, dust round about them 
pretty frequently with soot. The same re¬ 
marks apply to Sweet Peas planted out from 
pots. If you have the convenience, you will 
find it much safer to raise your Sweet Peas 
in pots in a cold-frame, keeping them cold 
all through the winter. The frame in which 
the plants are raised should be freely venti¬ 
lated on every day that it is possible through 
the winter, in this way keeping the plants 
hard and stocky. These can be planted 
outdoors in the spring—say, late March or 
early April.]_ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dividing and replanting Michaelmas 
Daisies and Anemone Japonica.— What is tbe 
best time to divide and replant Michaelmas Daisies 
and Anemone japonica. I wish to dig and manure 
the borders they are in. What would be the safest 
time to take them out and heel them in while the 
borders are being done, and then replant them? or 


course, the longer the borders could be left rough 
the better, as they are a stiff clay and want frost 
to pulverise them.—M. C. L. 

[Michaelmas Daisies and Anemone japonica 
would be best divided and transplanted in 
spring, though for your purpose the plants 
could be lifted and heeled in so soon as 
flowering was over, to admit of the prepara¬ 
tion of the land.] 

Flowers, butterflies, and birds.— I must 

thank G. H. Raynor for the letter in a 
recent Gardening Illustbated, and I will 
be sure to get some Rockets next month to 
plant for the orange-tips. Can anyone tell 
me if Epilobium angustifolium and Ascle- 

ias tuberosa are any good to attract butter¬ 
ies—if so, what sort? It really is true tnat 
| the little butterflies I spoke of always go 
about in pairs. I only saw a single one once, 
on the Sedum spectabile. In about five 
minutes it was joined by another, and they 
circled off into the air. I have just got a 
book of coloured illustrations of butterflies, 
and they seem to me to be Che Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy fritillary. My garden consists of an 
acre of ground. On the eastern side is a wide 
belt of large trees, so perhaps they come into 
the garden from there—there are numbers of 
them—and the red admirals are lovely, ana so 
tame. I have counted five of them altogether 
on the Buddleias. When I watch them, one 
will sometimes perch on my shoulder, and one 
lighted on my hand, which I kept quite still, 
as it opened and shut its wings in The sun 
quite prettily. I felt quite charmed with it. 

I am also very fond of birds, and I place 
boxes about for them to nest in. After a 
robin had built its nest in one of them, I 
went to pull it out, as it was finished with for 
the season, when my hand lighted on a 
swarm of dumbledore bees, which had taken 
it for themselves. They did not sting me, so 
I have let them alone, and they are very buey 
in and out in the sunshine. Curious, is it 
not? I thought this had been a eplendid 
summer for butterflies, as I have never eeen 
so many different t sorts about in my life 
before. I have flowers everywhere, even over 
my tool-shed, of which I send you a photo.— 
Mme. Buttebfly. 

Sedum pulehellutn.— One of the finest of 
the Stonecrops, S. pulchellum is valuable 
either as a rock or as a border plant. It is, 
perhaps, most successful when grown in a 
deep, somewhat moist border, where it is 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. Its 
interesting pink flowers, of good size, re¬ 
semble a starfish in shape, and are freely 
produced. This is a Sedum which, when 
grown in large clumps, always attracts con¬ 
siderable attention. \^Hien once established, 
it soon makes a handsome plant, and is 
readily increased by division. If planted in 
the rock garden, care must be taken to place 
it in a position where the conditions as to 
moisture are favourable to its well-being, as 
it is in a special degree impatient of anything 
approaching dryness at the, roots. —Kbt. 

Planting out Wallflowers.— Wallflowers in 
many places could not be got out of the seed¬ 
beds and established before the long period 
of drought set in, and, as a consequence, 
plants suffered very considerably, and are 
scarcely half their usual size in not a few 
localities, and certainly appear less vigorous. 

I do not think, however, that this is a very 
great hardship, as it has been proved over 
and over again that the smallest plants, so 
long as healthy, invariably turn out the best 
In getting the plants into their final quarters 
during the next few weeks, we should treat 
each separately— i.e., in removing them. Dis¬ 
turbing the roots more than can be possibly 
helped after a dry time is a mistake, and 
should be avoided.— Townsman. 

Eupatorium ageratoldes.— Owing to the 
favourable summer, this fine Eupatorium is 
already—September 20th—in bloom. In 
average seasons it is sometimes barely in 
flower before cut over by frost, and occasion¬ 
ally it meets with disaster even before it 
blooms. A few good clumps of E. agera- 
toides help to brighten up the herbaceous 
border iu the quickly shortening days, and 
it is easily increased by division. It is, per¬ 
haps. not quite so well known as it ought to * 
be, chiefly, I fancy, from the lateness of its 
period Of blooming.—K by. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOC1ETT. 

September 26th, 1911. 

The usual fortnightly meeting took place on 
the above-named date, and while it was in 
itself of a highly comprehensive character, 
was made doubly so by being held in con¬ 
junction with the society's annuaL vegetable 
exhibition. Hence, from every point of view 
—fruit, flowers, and vegetables—was there 
much to interest and attract. Vegetables, 
indeed, despite the great heat and long-con 
tinued drought, have never been seen in 
reater profusion or excellence, the lattei 
emonstrating somewhat of the art anc 
patience of the cultivator even under the 
most trying circumstances. Fruit, both out 
door and orchard-house-grown, was superb. 
Dahlias made quite an exhibition alone, and 
of greater refinement than at any previous 
meeting this season. A collection of orna¬ 
mental Gourds from Addlestone, the finest 
thing of its kind that has yet been seen, at¬ 
tracted large numbers, though the group par 
excellence , to our mind, was that of stove and 
greenhouse plant* from Chelsea. The fact 
that three gold medals emanated from the 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee and one from 
the Floral Committee shows both the excel¬ 
lence and the extent of some of the finer 
groups, and for which we have nothing but 
praise. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— Messrs. 

James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
displayed a magnificent group of these plants, 
and never before, perhaps, has the western 
end of the hall been so handsomely orna¬ 
mented as on this occasion. The space occu¬ 
pied—some 600 feet or so—was entirely- 
covered with the finest productions of the 
stove and greenhouse, whether fine-foliaged 
or flowering. Not a few of the plants wer< 
in large specimen form, notably the Tree 
Ferns and Palms, and not less so such Drn 
caenas as Goldieana, Sanderiana, Godseffinna. 
and others. Occupying a central position wa* 
a capital group of Orchids—Lselias, Catt 
leyas, and the like—while immediately be 
hind towered a fine specimen, many feet i) 
height, of Coccoloba pubescens, whose hand 
some perfoliate leaves were of giant propor 
tions. Crotons were superbly coloured anc! 
in considerable variety. Cannas and Lilies 
furnished their quota of flowers, while 
Begonia Rex or its near allies, in 
conjunction with Ferns, Aralias, and 
other plants, afforded variety and finish 
to the whole. Many well - pitchered 
examples of Nepenthes were also remarked, 
and these, arranged on tall pedestals, added 
materially to the importance of a group which 
w'e admired as much for its variety and ex¬ 
cellent effect as for the cultural skill. The 
gold medal awarded w r as richly deserved. 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, Herts (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett), staged a large half-circular 
group of Verbenas in many excellent varie¬ 
ties, the pot-grown plants demonstrating 
good cultivation. Messrs. Alhvood Brothers, 
Haywards Heath, showed a few vases of Car¬ 
nations, of which White Wonder, Lady Aling- 
ton, and Gloriosa were tne chief. Messrs 
Wm. Wells and Co., Meretham, and Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, also showed Carna¬ 
tions, a fine stand of the new Lady Alington 
being contributed by the last-named firm. 

Ferns.— The only exhibit of Ferns came 
from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, E:lmonton 
whose group comprised excellent examples of 
Adianlum Farleyense gloriosum, A. Collisi. 
A. cardiochlrena, Selaginella ccesia arborea. 
effective and useful in bronzy garb, S. gra¬ 
cilis, S. atroviridis, Brainea insignis, Cete- 
rach auretim, Nephrdlepis Marshalli com- 
pacta (very beautiful in the mass), excellent 
specimens of Platvcerium Cordreyi and P. 
Stemmaria, together with well - grown 
examples of Davallia fijiensis major, D. f. 
elegans, and Notliochlaena M a ran tee, the 
whole well grown and pleasingly displayed. 

Hardy plants.— There were many collec¬ 
tions of these, the largest group being ar¬ 
ranged by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons. 
Higngate, N., on the floor. Here was seen 
quite an array of Michaelmas Daisies in fine 
bold masses, also several groups of Golden 
Rods (Solidago). More important still, per¬ 
haps, were the Italian Starworte, Aster Amel- 


lus in variety, one of which (Ultramarine) is 
he deepest royal purple we have seen. 
Stella, Surprise (rose-pink), Onward, and 
Framfield are all good and distinct members 
of this valuable set, and worth attention. 
Colchieum giganteum, C. Bornmulleri, C. 
speciosum, Crocus speciosus, C. zonatua, 
with Crinum Pow r elli album and Lobelia car- 
linalis, were all of merit. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Co vent Garden, had a varied group of 
! iardy flowers, in which Sternbergias, Lilium 
mlphureum, autumn Crocuses, Cyclamen, the 
dainty Leucojum autumnale, Dictamnus 
lybridus, Phloxes, and Michaelmas Daisies 
were eeen. Misses Hopkins, Shcpperton-on- 
Thames, had a small hardy plant exhibit, in 
which Campanulas, Hypericums, Potentilla 
Willmottiana, Colchieum speciosum album, 
tnd other good hardy, plants were remarked. 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, Exeter, sent 
a small group of Nerines and Cyrtanthus, the 
former comprising N. Bowdeni, N. Veitchi 
'said to be a new species from South Africa), 
N. Exonia, and others. Messrs. J. Back¬ 
house and Sons, York, had a glorious display 
of Colchieum speciosum album, the group 
containing hundreds of the pure white 
lowers, together with C. s. atrorubens and 
Crocus speciosus. Saxifraga Brunoniana, a 
starry, yellow-flowered species from the 
Himalaya, was also shown by this firm. It is 
a pretty and interesting plant. The Guild- 
f ord Hardy Plant Nursery had many good, 
hardy things, though none more showy than 
Clerodendron foetidum, whose corymbs of 
rosy-carmine flowers attracted a good deal of 
attention. Asclepias tuberosa was also good 
n this group. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, staged quite a variety of 
teasonable hardy flowers. Mr. J. Box, Lind- 
field, Sussex, arranged a ground group, 
’argely composed of Miehnelmas Daisies, 
^olidagos, and the very fine Helianthus spar- 
sifolius. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keeton, Kent, staged 
a group rich in rare and choice plants, of 
which Rhododendron intriea'um, Pen’s l emon 
cordifolius. Calophaca wolgarica (a yellow- 
lowered member of the leguminose order, 
with glaucous, pinnate leafage), Plumbago 
Larpentae. and Oxalis lobata, with golden- 
vellow flowers, were a few. Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild and the Earl of Warwick each ex¬ 
hibited Water Lilies, while Mr. Chnrles 
Turner, Slough, sent huge, well-flowered 
clumps of Gynerium pumilura, which at¬ 
tracted much notice. Mr. L. R. Ruseell, 
Richmond, had a capital assortment of Cle¬ 
matises in flower in pots, the more con.rji- 
cuous being Ville de Lyon (claret-red), Jack- 
manni alba, J. superba, Beauty of Worcester, 
and Lady Northcliffe, the two last of rich 
blue colouring. Hardy Fuchsias were also 
shown bv Mr. Russell. A vase of the new 
hybrid Brier Rose Rayon d’Or was exhibited 
by Mr. G. Paul, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt. It 
is delightful in colour and fragrance. Messrs. 
H. J. Jones, Limited. Lewisham, filled a 
long table with a choice assortment of 
Michaelmas Daisies. 

Dahlias. —These were both good and plenti¬ 
ful, the leading grower* bringing of their 
best. Quite the largest and most imposing 
tiroup was that from Messrs. Carter Page and 
Co., London Wall, a superb lot' of Paeony- 
flowered, Cactus, decorative, and Collarette 
varieties being shown. Mr. J. B. Riding. 
Chingford, staged a large, representative 
gathering of the Collarette varieties, of which 
Crown Princess Charlotte, Exposition de 
Lyon, Baronne Rothschild, Henri Farmnn, A. 
Nonen, and Souvenir de Chabanne were a few 
of the more distinct. Messrs. Bakers. Wol¬ 
verhampton, and T. S. Ware, Limited. Fel- 
thara, Middlesex, each had representative 
gatherings of the Pseonv-flowered section of 
these plant*. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, arranged a very fine group, in which 
the giant singles and giant decorative sorts 
were conspicuous features. There were also 
displayed a goodly number of the Collarette 
and Cactus varieties. Snowcloud and Can- 
nell’s Favourite among the first-named set, 
Souvenir de G. Douzon and Mme. F. Mol- 
lard in the giant decorative, and Geisha and 
South Pole (yellow and crimson and pure 
white respectively) among the Pseony- 
flowered set, were atpong the finer sorts in the 
grotip. Ideasra. Streowick and Soufi, St. 


Leonards, and Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking, 
showed excellent Cactus yarieties, Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, contributing & 
small collection of Collarette varieties, Mr. 
V. M. Seale, Crawley, had a mixed arrange¬ 
ment of the flowers tastefully displayed, while 
Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, Essex, and 
Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, each had 
large representative gatherings of a flower 
which, in its many aspects and phases, still 
finds numerous admirer*. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The awarding of 
three gold medal* by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee i*, perhaps, the best proof that 
the exhibits were representative and of ex¬ 
ceptional excellence. Perhaps the most at¬ 
tractive exhibit from the ornamental point of 
view was that of Gourds from Mr. E. 
Mocatta, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey 
(gardener, Mr. T. Stevenson), who staged 
some six or seven dozen varieties of these, 
ranging from those of pigeon-egg size to huge 
pumpkins of about 56 lb. or so. Grey 
Boulogne and Red Etampea were two of the 
giants in the group. The Snake Gourd, of 
modified Cucumber outline, approximated to 
4 feet in length. The Turk's Cap is of 
curious cup-and-saucer arrangement, while 
Warty Orange and Orange Gourd may fairly 
claim to be self-descriptive. Not only for 
their infinite variety of size and form, but 
equally so for peculiar colour markings, are 
these plants of interest, and in a year like 
that of 1911, when, under good cultivation, 
this coloration appears very striking. A gold 
medal was awarded. A similarly high award 
was given to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read¬ 
ing, for a superb collection of vegetable pro¬ 
duce, the group covering a superficial area of 
about 200 Feet. In all, 132 dishes were staged, 
the more prominent groups being those of 
Autumn Mammoth Cauliflower, Solid White, 
Solid Red, and superb Pink Celery, giant 
Onions of the Ailsa Cra'g, A 1, and Perfec¬ 
tion classes, Beet, Carrots and Pnrsnir*« of 
great length and superb quality, Best of All 
and Prizewinner Runner Beans, whose pods 
of 13 inches in length had all the outward 
evidence of youth and tenderness, a really 
superb lot of selected Gladstone Pea, in¬ 
valuable a* a late variety, together with 
salads of all descriptions, and that infinite 
variety so highly esteemed in the culinary 
department generally. Mr. J. A. Nix, Til- 
gate, Crawley (gardener, Mr. E. Neal), staged 
an admirable collection of fruit, which in¬ 
cluded handsome bunche* of Gros Maroc, 
Black Alicante, Mr*. Pince, and Madresfield 
Court Grapes, excellent in berry and finish, 
superb Peaches and Nectarines, together with 
Apples, Pears, and Plums of the choicest 
description. Melons were also very fine. 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co.. Maidstone, ar¬ 
ranged a grand lot of orchard-grown fruits— 
Pears, Peaches, Apples' Plums, Figs, and the 
like. Some six fruits of Uvedale’s St. Ger¬ 
main Pear were over 12 lb. in weight, seven 
fruits of Marguerite Marrillat were 13 lb., 
and so on. Durondeau was equally higli- 
class, and grandly coloured. Of Peaches 
there were Lady Palmerston and Golden 
Eagle, Plum* were represented by Coe’s 
Golden Drop and Late Transparent, while 
Apples Wealthy, Rival, Allington, Ribston 
Pippin represented all that was good in des¬ 
sert sorts, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Em¬ 
peror Alexander, The Queen, some of the 
finer examples of the cooking sorts. 'Die 
finish and colour of the fruits‘caught the eye 
at once. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited. Chelsea, arranged quite a superb lot 
of vegetable*, the more important dishes in¬ 
cluding the fine yellow Tomato Coronation, 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Cheltenham 
Green-Top Beet (perhaps one of the finest- 
flavoured), Defiance Vegetable Marrow. Ailsa 
Craig Onions, Celeriac (very fine), Hackwood 
Park Runner Beans (splendid for quality, 
crop, and size), and handsome dishes of 
Tomatoes Invicta, Golden Jubilee, and Chis¬ 
wick Peach. A superb collection of hardy 
fruit* was sent by Lieut.-Col. A. C. Burton, 
Cheveney, Maidstone (gardener, Mr. J. 
Whittle), and for which a gold medal was 
awarded. The group included Pears, Apples, 
Peaches. Crabs. Damsons, Blackberries, and 
the like, a huge boat-shaped basket filled with 
Emperor Alexander Apples being graud. 
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Allington Pippin, The Queen, and The Rival 
were also superb in size and colour. Mesers. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, staged a re¬ 
presentative lot of vegetables, in which a 
great variety of things was noted. Messrs. 
Laxton Bros., Bedford, had Plum Laxton’s 
Plentiful (Grand Duke x Monarch). Mr. 
Robert Leigh, Barham Court, had some very 
fine Peaches. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury Park, Acton, sent an exhibit 
of Peaches, Melons, and Pineapples, the 
fruits being in each case of excellent quality 
and finish. 

Several firms brought small collections of 
Orchids, which we regret we are unable to 
give in detail. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals will be found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— The shrub-planting is in 
arrears in consequence of the dry weather. 
There is no better time than the present for 
planting all kinds of evergreen trees and 
shrubs, but if we have to move any before 
rain comes, we shall give a soaking of water 
the evening before, as that will keep the 
soil round the roots better, and when planting 
in very dry weather we have found an advan¬ 
tage in puddling the roots in, as the water 
settles the soil round them, and the trees do 
not suffer from removal. When watered in 
in this way, they may be left for a time to 
settle, and when the whole is finished off, the 
soil can be made firm. Every shrub likely 
to be disturbed by the wind must be staked 
or supported in some other way, and a mulch 
of littery manure placed on the surface 
within a week or so, to check evaporation. 
In planting berry-bearing shrubs, such as 
Aucubas, Sea Buckthorns, and other 
bisexual things, it is necessary to have a few 
males, or there will be no berries, but two 
or three males will generally suffice for a 
considerable group of females. This has been 
a bad season for obtaining cuttings of Gera¬ 
niums. Many gardeners will have to pot up 
some of the best of the old plants, and strike 
cuttings in the spring. The work of clearing 
the beds and planting bulbs and other spring 
flowers will soon receive attention, and any 
tender plants required for stock should be 
lifted. In extending the rockery, have the 
pockets made large enough to give the things 
planted a chance. I have seen a rockery 
lately where the plants have been thrust into 
small holes and have perished. Top-dress 
weak lawns with good short manure. 

Fruit garden. —Root-pruning, if necessary, 
may be done now, and if the work is spread 
over two years, doing half round now and the 
other half next year, the check will probably 
be sufficient. It will be an advantage to lift 
and replant all young trees when they have 
been planted about three or four years. 
Fruit gardens should not be made too rich. 
Fairly good loam, with some old mortar and 
some basic slag, will be rich enough without 
manure. I have always found that if trees— 
especially Peaches and Apricots—require 
extra nourishment when carrying an aoun- 
dant crop, it is better to feed on the surface. 
Wall borders should not be cropped with 
deep-rooting vegetables near the wall. As¬ 
suming the borders are 10 feet or 12 feet 
wide, at least half may be left for the trees 
alone. Young Peaches in glass-houses very 
often make too much growth, and in such 
cases it is better to lift the roots before 
things have gone too far, as a gross Peach¬ 
tree will not bear fruit. In planting new 
houses, it is possible to lift young trees just 
coming into bearing from the wall without 
losing the crop if the work is done in Novem¬ 
ber. I have done this later, but the earlier it 
is done after the leaves fall the better. 
Grease-bands should now be placed round the 
stems of Apple-trees about 3 feet or so from 
the ground. Trench and prepare land for 
fruit plantations. 

Vegetable garden.— The ground still con¬ 
tinues too dry for growth. Leeks and Celery 
may have liquid-manure. Of course, early 
Leeks and Celery have b*«n earthed up, but 
the main and late crops haVe not yet been 
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done, though in the case of Celery the base 
may have been cleared of surplus growth, 
and be drawn together with paper, to be fol¬ 
lowed by earth a little later. For late Celery 
the trenches need not be more than half the 
usual depth, especially where the land is 
poor. The Turnip-rooted Celery is easily 
rown, and is useful in the kitchen. Car- 
oons are not much grown in moderate-sized 
gardens. The leaves should be drawn to¬ 
gether and secured with haybands round, 
though I think rather stout paper would 
answer the same purpose. In a season* like 
the present, when all these crops require 
liquid-manure to enable them to do their 
best, the blanching may be delayed till well 
on in September. Of course, if paper is 
used at the beginning, the blanching will now 
be in operation. There should be plenty of 
Endive and Lettuces coming on now, and 
as soon as frames can be spared, partially- 

f rown plants can be moved into frames, or 
omato-houses will pay for Lettuce-growing. 
Radishes and small salads may be grown 
under glass now. Brussels Sprouts are one 
of the most useful garden crops, but, unless 
planted out in June or earlier, the plants 
will be small. 

Conservatory. —Good specimens of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in pots will be 
useful and give variety. It will soon be 
time to place all early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums under cover. Late kinds, which have 
not yet shown buds prominently, may remain 
as long as it is safe to do so. Frost and 
wind may damage them if exposed. Good 
plants of scarlet Salvias are very bright and 
effective. There is still brightness in the 
present occupants, such as Begonias, 
Fuchsias, etc. A few good Heaths will be 
useful now, and provide a much-desired 
change. Tree-Carnations can be had in 
bloom now if specialised, but to do them well 
Tree-Carnations want a house to themselves. 
The Carnations which have passed the sum¬ 
mer outside will flower over the autumn and 
most of the winter. There are other plants, 
such as Cyclamens and double Primulas, 
which do well if properly managed, but some 
people fail with them, mainly through using 
inferior, unsuitable soil, and not taking suffi¬ 
cient care and judgment in watering. The 
best soil for Cyclamens is good turfy loam 
two-thirds and one-third made up with leaf- 
mould, peat, sand, and a small quantity of 
two-year-old cow-manure, if obtainable. The 
drainage must be efficient. 

Stove. —Steady fires will be necessary now> 
but from 60 degs. to 65 degs. night tempera¬ 
ture will be sufficient for the present, anyway, 
and from my point of view that will be high 
enough for the winter. The atmospheric 
moisture should bear some proportion to the 
fire-heat used. A dry fiery atmosphere will 
fill the house full of insects. A trained gar¬ 
dener, the moment he puts his head inside a 
glass structure, can tell if the atmosphere is 
right, and will use the syringe if the water is 
pure when necessary, and if the water is not 
pure the necessary moisture can be given by 
damping floors and other surfaces. Watering 
is best done in the morning through the win¬ 
ter. Weak liquid-manure can be given to 
any plants which require help—usually plants 
maturing flower-buds, and which have filled 
the pots with healthy roots. Palms may have 
a little weak stimulant once or twice a week 
if they are pot-bound. This house will be 
full now, as plants are coming in from other 
houses, but do not overcrowd. Gloxinias, 
Achimenes, and Caladiums are going to rest, 
and will require much less water. 

Greonhouso (OOOl). —Hard-wooded plants 
will now, for the most part, be under cover, 
and the house should be well ventilated, and 
some air given at night. At present fires will 
scarcely be required, but our climate Is so 
uncertain we never know when a frost may 
come. For the present all we aim at is to 
keep out frost, but the gardener is always 
ready either to light fires or apply covering, 
as may be necessary. The watering is a 
business which requires judgment, and at 
this season it is not wise to anticipate the 
needs of a plant. Give water when required, 
and do it promptly. Cyclamens and Pri¬ 
mulas are not safe in cold-frames now, as 


damp is as injurious as frost. Show and 
Zonal Pelargoniums also must be under 
cover and near the glass. Yallota purpurea 
is a bright, free-flowering evergreen bulb 
now throwing up the spikes. Good speci¬ 
mens make a bright display in the conserva¬ 
tory when the flowers open. They bloom 
best when ripened by exposure in the open 
air. 

Extension training for Vines.— When 

roots go down deep into the earth they are 
forced to do so to keep up the necessary 
supply of moisture. Especially is this the 
case in a hot season, when the evaporation 
from the foliage must be supplied by the 
roots. A a regards extension training, thero 
is plenty of evidence in the country to prove 
its value. If we plant a dozen or more 
Vines in a house, some will do much better 
than others, and the weakly ones should be 
gradually weeded out, and the strong Vines 
encouraged to extend. Those who have 
never tried this system will find out its ad¬ 
vantages in a very short time if they try it; 
and I think it will be more in evidence in 
the case of Vines than other fruits. Wide- 
spreading Peaches and Pears or Apricots 
will sometimes, under favourable conditions, 
bear immense crops of fruit of fine quality ; 
but I have found more difficulty in main¬ 
taining such trees in health than with Vines. 
Of course, Vines being under glass may be 
an advantage. 

Lifting the roots of Peaches.— Young 
trees, especially under glass in a good 
border, very often make wood of gross cnar- 
acter, and the remedy is to lift the trees 
and replant, making the soil quite firm 
beneath the roots. I believe all fruit-trees 
do best in a firm root-run. I do not mean 
the firmness of unmoved soil. I have no 
doubt it is an advantage,\ in preparing 
borders for fruit-trees, to thoroughly break 
up and blend the soil, adding any required 
ameliorating substances, in the way of bone- 
meal, basic slag, lime, etc., when turning 
the soil over, and then make it firm by tread¬ 
ing if there is not time for natural settle¬ 
ment. I think all young fruit-trees should 
be lifted and replanted at the end of the 
third year. This gives a chance to spread 
the roots at a proper level. This in a 
general way will fit them for their life’s 
work in the future. 

Orohard-house. —Most of the Peaches and 
Nectarines will be ripe and gathered now. 
The trees can be placed outside on a coal-a6h 
bed, and those trees which require larger pots 
may have a shift now, and those which do not 
require repotting should be top-dressed with 
good, rich compost, a large proportion being 
good, sound loam, enriched with bone-meal, 
basic slag, and a little old manure. Before 
applying the top-dressing, remove as much of 
the old soil as possible without damaging the 
roots. Ram the soil in firmly, and pTace the 
pots outside on the ash-bed. All the pruning 
necessary may be done in January, when the 
trees are housed again. The pots should be 
protected with long litter when frost is ex¬ 
pected. The house will come in useful now 
for Chrysanthemums, or it may be filled with 
bulbs or anything likely to be useful, but it 
will require a thorough cleaning before the 
fruit-trees are returned again. 

Cucumbers.— The plants in cool-houses 
and frames will have done their work, and 
may be cleared out to make room for other 
things. The winter supply will be coming on 
now in a warm-house, with a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. and a comfortable bottom- 
heat. Of course, Cucumbers will bear a little 
more heat, but it is not wise to push matters 
to extremes. The soil for Cucumbers need 
not be quite so heavy as for Melons; still, it 
should have some body in it, as, when planted 
in very light stuff, the growth comes weak 
and the plants are soon run out. Equal parts 
of good, sound loam and leaf-mould or old 
hot-bed manure will be suitable. Light top- 
dressings should be given often, to encourage 
the surface roots. Pinch all shoots one leaf 
beyond the fruit, and do not overcrop. 

Tomato-houses.— Those who want Toma¬ 
toes in winter will either have plants coming 
on in pots, or will secure a second crop from 
the plants grown near the glass in span- 
roofed houses. If grown in pots, the plants 
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will be setting their first trusses now, and 
others coming on in succession, so ae to have 
a good lot of fruits set by the end of October, 
as they do not set so well during the very 
short days, though, when heat is applied, the 
fruits swell and ripen all right. We find a 
night temperature of 60 degs. push them on 
fast enough, but the flowers must have some 
assistance in setting. The cool'houses will, 
of course, be cleared in October, as they will 
be wanted for Chrysanthemums, and room 
must be found for Azaleas when they come in 
from Belgium, and bulbs will take up a good 
deal of space. 

Pines.— It is probable the proper winter 
arrangements have been made, Dut, if not, no 
time should be lost in adding fresh material 
to the plunging-beds, and old stools from 
which the fruits have been cut can be cleared 
of suitable suckers and thrown out. Night 
temperature 65 degs. to 68 degs. fruiting- 
house, successions 60 degs. to 63 degs. 
Use the syringe on bright days, and give a 
little air when the thermometer reaches 
75 degs. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

October 9th.— This is a busy season where 
planting has to be done, and we have always 
some work of this kind in hand. Turf can 
be moved easily now, and Grass-seeds sown. 
We have found an advantage in scattering a 
little very short manure, broken up fine, over 
the Grass-seeds, as it encourages growth and 
revents the birds eating the seeds. This can 
e done after the seeds are sown, and the 
whole rolled down. 

October 10th. —A few over-luxuriant fruit- 
trees have been root-pruned, and other 
younger trees will be lifted and replanted. 
This gives them a good start, and, as far as 
possible, all young trees, when three or four 
years planted, are treated in this way. Seve¬ 
ral new beds have been prepared for Roses. 
We have adopted the plan of planting groups 
of one colour, generally of one kind, and 
planting thick enough to make some effect 
at once. This permits of extending the beds 
of suitable varieties. 

October 11th.— Planted several beds of Car¬ 
nations. Commenced clearing beds, and 
filling up with bulbs and spring flowers. 
Snare bulbs have been got out in various 
places. We force a good many bulbs, and 
most of these, after flowering, go out in the 
shrubbery or in retired spots about the lawn 
—in fact, wherever there is room, as they 
accumulate in large numbers. All the Pota¬ 
toes have been lifted and clamped. 

October 12th .—Planted a group of the Scar¬ 
let Oak in the grounds. The foliage is very 
bright. I am anxious to find positions for 
several more of the American Oaks, as we 
want more variety. The Turkey Oak grows 
very fast, and makes a large, handsome tree, 
but the timber is not equal to that of our Eng¬ 
lish species. Planting operations are well in 
band now, and the soil works well. The 
Tulip-tree is a fine lawn or park tree. 

October ISth .—We are busy moving plants 
indoors, as we do not feel safe now, though 
in a measure provided with covering material 
for an emergency. We can find room for all 
the late Chrysanthemums just yet, but in the 
event of a frost likely to be injurious, we 
shall lay them down and cover with canvas 
sheets. A very light covering will suffice for 
a day or two. 


BIRDS* 

AUTUMN AVIARY HINTS. 

The duty of the bird-keeper in autumn is to 
see that the natural change in the tempera¬ 
ture does not injure his pets, and also to 
make all possible preparation in anticipation 
of the winter. As the breeding season is now 
mostly over—the exception being, as a rule 
in the case of budgerigars, which often breed 
during the autumn—the pressing business of 
the moment is that of clearing out promptly 
all birds on hand that it is not desired to 
winter, and tho cleaning, mending, and stor¬ 
ing away of the surplus cages until again 
wanted in the spring. In the storing away of 
cages, it is imperative first to see that the 
cages themselves are thoroughly dry, and 
then to store in a perfectly dry place. When 
storing away cages, it "helps towards the 
keeping of them free from dust and cobwebs 
to tie them over with paper. Mice should be 
kept away from stored bird-cages. With 
spare cages removed, the bird stock can be 
grouped well together for handiness in at¬ 
tending to them, and, should more than one 
breed be kept, it is advisable that cages con¬ 
taining birds of one breed be placed together. 
Colder weather frequently sends mice into 
the dwelling, but these should, at all cost, 
be excluded from the bird-room. A mistake 
sometimes made at this time of the year is 
that of unduly limiting the ventilation of the 
bird-room. Admit at all times enough fresh 
air to keep the interior of the room sweet, 
but take precautions against draught. 

From the outdoor aviary all delicate birds, 
that it would be risky to keep out through 
the winter, should now be removed indoors, 
and all surplus birds should be cleared. 
Such aviaries should always be roofed, and 
now is the time of year to see that such roofs 
are perfectly rainproof. Then, the autumn 
gales should be borne in mind, for, should, by 
any chance, the roofs be not properly 
secured, the winds are likely to wreck the 
aviary. Aviary floors should always be dry, 
but in the case of many outdoor aviaries the 
floors have been fitted too low to assure 
dryness. In 6uch a case, have the floor 
raised now, then the winter may be faced 
with confidence. Outdoor aviaries should 
always be well protected from the full sweep 
of the wind, and now is the time to do neces¬ 
sary repairs to the wind-breaks. The pre¬ 
sent, provided that dry weather can be taken 
advantage of, is a good season to give the 
outdoor aviary a coat of paint or tar. The 
country dweller may now gather and 
dry for storing, various seed-heads re¬ 
lished by the birds, which will not 
only keep down the seed-bill, but benefit the 
birds. Get in, also, a supply of sharp sand 
for the covering of cage and aviary floors. 
Keep an eye open against parasites, for, once 
got well under now*, no more trouble will be 
experienced for some time. J. T. Bird. 

POULTRY. 

Peafowl ( John Walker).— These birds re¬ 
quire a considerable range, being restless and 
given to wandering beyond bounds, although 
returning to their usual roosting-place at 
night. They do not require the shelter of a 
house, as they prefer to roost in trees or ou 
some other elevated position, such as the roof 
of a barn or top of a haystack. They are 
very hardy, and may be fed on ordinary 
poultry mixture. The young are at first 
fed upon ants' eggs, custard, and oatmeal, 
and are as easy to rear as chickens. 


October 11th. —All the houses have been 
gone through, and plants rearranged to make 
room, but I would rather get rid of some of 
the old plants than overcrowd. The houses 
are very apt to become crowded at this sea¬ 
son, and though I have houses empty, it is 
possible to do much harm by overcrowding. 
Many of the beet Pelargoniums have been 
potted up to produce stock in spring. 
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LAW AMO CUSTOM. 

Claim to an estate [It. Bates).— I am 
afraid I must draw the line at giving advice 
to a man who wants to lay claim to an estate 
as being the descendant of the last member 
of the family known to have held the estate as 
far back as 1756. Nothing is more hopeless 
chan for a poor man to attempt to set up a 
olaim of this kind. There are hundreds of 
people wasting their time and their money, 
ind worrying about wealth to which they 
allege themselves to be entitled; whereas, if 
they could only appreciate the fact that pos¬ 
session is a great deal more than nine points 
of the law, tney would trouble no more about 
it.— Barrister. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communicaii ns 
should be clearlv written on one siae of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strcet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming ft*uit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTE AND FLOWERS. 


Perns (John Scott ).-You ■hould have numbered 
your specimens according to our rules. The Ferns 
are quite distinct, and are, apparently, Polypodium 
Dryonteris and D. Phegopteris that w tn the i> untiah 
rounaed pinn® being the former, and that with more 
acutely-pointed, saw-edged pinn® the latter. The 
difference is obvious at the merest glance. 

Striking Clematis (G. Butler).-C uttlngs of 
Clematis may be struck in the spring if formed of 
the young growing shoots and put in a close pro¬ 
pagating case with a gentle bottom heat. It iB very 
necessary that the cuttings should be taken from 
plants brought on under glass. The best way to pro¬ 
pagate Clematises is, however, by layers, and the 

E resent is a good time to put them down. They may 
e layered Tn just the same way as Carnations. 
Nurserymen propagate them by grafting, but plants 
so obtained are very apt to die off suddenly. 

Spanish Irises (H. G. B. E .).—You might lift 
the Irises and replant at once, and in the rearrang¬ 
ing employ Tufted PansieB or Mossy Saxifrages to 
carpet the ground. If the Irises are a permanent 
success with you, there would be no need for lifting 
them now, and good, freshly-rooted cuttings of the 
Pansies planted in April should flower well from July 
to October, provided the soil be good. Mignonette, 
8weet Alyesum, Godetias, or Eschschoitzias, among 
annuals, by sowing the seeds In early June, should 
also afford a nice display at the time named. 

Border (E. M. B .).—As the slug pest Is rather 
troublesome, you had better first treat the border 
with some soil fumigant—Apterite, Vaporite, or the 
like. Later on you might give a dressing of basic 
slag, bone-flour, and soot—say, one bag of each mixed 
together, with an equal bulk of loamy soil, and sow 
on to the border and fork it in. In March or April 
you might obtain about 2 cwt. of nitrate of soda, 
mix it with twice its weight of finely-sifted loam, and 
sow on to the border, taking care not to sow this 
mixture in or too near the crown tufts of the plante. 
The rains will wash this down to the roots of the 
plants and will greatly assist growth the coming 
year. 

Growing Violets in frame (.4. C.).—The plants,. 
which we presume you have been growing in the open 
air during the summer from runners put out last 
April, may, towards the end of October, be lifted 
and transferred to the frame. The frame should be 
in a sunny position, facing south if possible, the soil 
rather light, and the plants when set out should 
come to within 6 inches of the glass. Give a good 
watering to settle the soil round the roots, and 
little or no more water will be required until March. 
In frosty weather the glass shou'd be covered with 
mats, but, unless the weather is very .evere. air 
must be left on at night. Free ventilation keeps 
down the damp, and the plants should be looked over 
frequently, and decaying leaves removed. 

Double white Japanese Boses (.V. 0. r.) —The 
Rose you refer to will probably break again from the 
base, but if not the hard prun rig back of the shoots 
now retained will bring about the desired result. 
Should the plants be very old entire renewal would 
probably prove the better plan. It is hazardous to 
advise the u*e of sulphate of ammonia w ithout know¬ 
ledge of the plants, their s : ze. am! general corn! t ; <m 
of health. The safer plan, where the plants are 
large and well established n pots s to • r ]> - $ if u 
solution —one ounce to the gallon — , nd w. ter th<- 
p'ants twice or thrice weekly till improvement is eeeti 
Quo tions on different subjects should be >ent on 
separate sheets of paper, as they may be dealt with 
by different writers. 

Treatment of bulbs (E. A. G., Stroud ).—The 
different subjects named by you should be taken into 
the greenhouse and be supplied with water, ns before, 
till they show signs of going to rest by the leaves 
turning yellow. Then water must be gradually dls- 
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continued, and the bulbs kept dry during the 
dormant Season. About the end of February or in 
the early part of March they may be repotted, 
taking away as much of the old soil as possible, and 
putting them iu a compost made up of two parts 
turfy loam to one part leaf-mould, and a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand. After that they must be 
watered, increasing the supply ns the roots take 
possession of the new soil. As the Hedychium has 
just thrown up its stems it will in all probability 
keep green throughout the greater part of the 
winter. 

Crimson Anemones failing (E. C.).—If by 
*' crimson Anemones” you ore referring to the 
scarlet-flowered Anemone fulgens, it is highly prob¬ 
able they have been grown either in a too heavy 
soil or a much too shady position. The plant delights 
in the sunniest places, and in a light, warm, well- 
drained soil of average richness. In addition, it and 
others nearly allied are benefited by annual lifting— 
that is, taking up the tuberous roots in July, and 
resting them in sand or dry soil till the end of 
! September, when they should be replanted 4 inches 
deep in a frenh position. Thus treated they are 
more reliable. Usually, if left alone in uncongenial 
soils, they soon deteriorate. In any case, the newly- 
imported roots are so Inexpensive that they are 
easily replaced. You say nothing as to how you 
have grown the Anemones. The treatment meted out 
to a plant should always be given so as to help us 
in the way of an answer. 

Herbaceous border (J. R.).—The more showy 
herbaceous border perennials would include single and 
double-flowered Pyrethrums, a large number of Irises, 
Trollius of several kinds, Gaillardias, Oriental Poppies, 
Columbines, such Campanulas as clomerata speciosa, 
C. carpatica in variety, C. perslcifolia in its best 
forms, Helenium pumilum, H. p. magnifleum, Thalic- 
trum aquilegifolium, Rudbecklas, herbaceous Phloxes 
in pure white, scarlet, salmon, pink, and blue, Alstroe- 
merias, Montbretias, Lilium candid cm, L. croccum, 
L. umbellatum. L. tigrinum in variety. Aster acris, 
A. A melius of sorts, A. ericoides In several kinds, and 
a small set of Aster Novi Belgii varieties. You mis-ht 
also include English and Spanish Irises, Galtonia 
candican*, and Gladioli. In addition to these things, 
you might have groups of 8weet 8ultnns, Asters, 
Stocks. Qodetias, Marigolds, and Antirrhinums. In 
the background Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 8unflowers, 
and Perennial Peas could be arranged, and, if need 
be, some early-flowering- border Chrysanthemums for 
early-autumn effect. We can hardly arrange the 
border for you, as we do not know whether you 
intend planting groups of things or solitary examples. 

Treating a small garden (Margaret Dickson).— 
If we take your queries as we find them we should 
say that—(1) The manures should have been In stack 
or pit for some considerable time, and, the fowl- 
manure more particularly, liberally mixed with soil 
prior to being used. The leaf-mould you can employ 
as liberally as you like. (2) Of the flowers named. 
Carnations and 8wect Peas are those most likely to 
succeed in the natural soil, provided that it be free 
of wireworms; but for the Roses specially deep beds, 
with not less than 8 feet of soil, should be made. 
(3) The success of vegetable crops will depend upon 
the nature and depth of the soil, in conjunction with 
deep tillage and free manuring. (4) 8tone fruits— 
Plums, Nectarines, and Peaches (the two last on 
walls)—should all succeed, If the soil is as above. 
Plums and Apples would be best as pyramids, as 
these are not only the more serviceable in a small 
garden, but come more quickly into bearing. Cordon 
or bush-grown Currants and Gooseberries would also 
be of service. (5) This is entirely optional, but 
assuming that you desire the kitchen garden hid 
from the flower garden, a divisional terrace wall 
might appear at this point, with Rose or flower border 
below. Some levelling would be necessarv, seeing 
that the house is at the lowest level, and upon the 
lawn neAr the house, flower-beds might be arranged. 

TREES AND 8HRUB8. 

Laburnum-tree (F. C. Bray ).—The leaves are 
affected by the Laburnum leaf-spot (Phyllosticta 
Cytisi), a fungus common to the plant in this and 
other countries. All you can do is to collect and 
burn the leaves as they fall. 

Lavender (.V. Grant ).—You may cut back the 
Lavender-hedge at once—in fact, the sooner it is done 
the better, as the young growths will then get some¬ 
what hard before winter seta in. If the bushes are 
in good health, you may certainly cut them back 
severely. 

Beeoh-tree (Mitt Drinkwater ).—It is unfortunate 
you allowed the tree to go‘so long, as now we fear 
the trouble has obtained too strong a hold to be 
remedied. If, however, the tree is sufficiently small 
and get-at-able, you might try syringing or scrub¬ 
bing lightly with a paraffin and sort-soap emulsion in 
order to reduce the pest so far as the stems and 
branches are concerned, and collecting and burning 
all the leaves as they fall. The former would require 
frequent repetition to be of much service, and it is 
doubtful whether the tree would repay you for the 
labour this involves. 

FRUIT. 


Apple-trees (Jf. Grant).— (1) The fact of the tree 
being leafless may be the result of the excessive heat 
and prolonged drought experienced this season, as 
fruit-trees have suffered in this way in many parts 
of the country. On the other hand, the leaves may 
have been attacked with the brown-rot fungus, and 
have fallen in consequence. In any case, the 
shrivelled fruits would be best cut off and burnt, and 
if the dead leaves are lying beneath the tree, gather 
and burn them also, which w ill prevent the dissemina¬ 
tion of fungus spores, assuming, of course, that such 
are present. Spray the tree thoroughly and at once 
with Bordeaux mixture. (2) The leaves of this tree 
are badly infested with the previously-mentioned fun¬ 
goid disease. Take the same precautions in regard 
to fallen leaves, and spray the tree two or three 
times—with a few days’ interval between the appli¬ 
cations—with Bordeaux mixture. In the winter spray 
twice with caustic alkali solution, to rid the trees, 
both in this and the foregoing case, of Lichen, other 
parasites, and insects. Before the buds break in 
spring spray with a solution of sulphate of iron, made 
by dissolving 2 lb. sulphate in 4 gallons of warm 
water. Spray with Bordeaux mixture as soon as the 
trees have flowered and set, and as often afterwards 
as may appear necessary, should the fungus again 
put In an appearance. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Celery (IF. G. M .).—Your Celery plants 
are very badly attacked by a fungus very much like 
that which attacks the Hollyhocks. It is a very 
unusual form of disease, as we have rarely seen 
it anywhere, and this season Celery has not only 
been generally free from this disease, but free also 
from the leaf-mining maggot. Obviously, it is useless 
to hope to save plants so seriously diseased as yours 
are—indeed, there seems to be no other course open 
but to cut all the leaves off close to the ground and 
burn them, lest the fungus should spread further. 
That the spores will rest in the soil during the winter 
there can be no doubt, and after forking over the 
ground where the Celery is being grown, to level it, 
then apply gas-lime at the rate of 2 bushels per 
8 rods, spreading It evenly, letting it be exposed for 
a month, but further distributing it more evenly 
with tbe aid of a coarse rake, then digging it in to lie 
in the ground all the winter. It may be unwise to 
plant Celery on the same ground for a couple of 
years. The Tobacco solution would have been ad¬ 
vantageous as a spray had the attack been of injects. 
Practically, the sprays used should be anti-fungicides, 
such as sulphate of copper, sulphur paste in solution, 
Abol, or some similar strong liquid. But most of 
these solutions are of a poisonous nature, and are 
not pleasant to apply to such vegetables as Celery, 
the stems of which when blanched are to be eaten. 
You may do well to get seed from some totally dif¬ 
ferent source, as such attacks as yours may have 
been conveyed in the seed stock. It is really quite 
incomprehensible how these fungoid diseases are 
caused in such isolated ways as yours. It might help 
to the solution of the mystery did you learn whether 
others In your locality had found their Celery diseased 
in a similar way. In any case, the longer your plants 
are left in their present condition the greater is the 
danger of the spores spreading widely and affecting 
other crops. 


SBOBT REPLIES. 


JI. W. Simpson and K.—“ Mushrooms and How to 
Grow Them,* 1 by John F. Barter. Price Is. 2d., post 

free,through any bookseller.- E. W.—Re “Climbers 

for Tenerifte,” in our issue of September 2nd. 1911, 
the address of the writer of the note is Mr. H. K. 
Sanders, 8outh View, Thurlestone, Kingsbridge, 8. 

Devon.- W. B. Lantley .—There is no special book 

devoted to the culture of Peaches. You will find 
the subject treated in “ Fruit Culture,” by G. Bun- 
yard and Owen Thomas. Price 21s., through any 

bookseller.- Oepfelmut. — Any good fruit - tree 

nurseryman can supply the Apple-trees you inquire 
about. Plant as soon as you can get the trees from 
the nurseryman you order from. As regards the pre¬ 
paration of soil, all depends on ite condition and 
what has been growing on it, particulars as to which 

you give us no idea.- Golden Holly .-The best 

thing you can do is to give the plants a good dress¬ 
ing of well-rotted manure. 


BAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Naipas of plants.— If. C. L.—l, Rose had fallen 
to pieces; 2, A poor form of Michaelmas Daisy, and 

not worth growing; 8, Linaria vulgaris.-Af. U. S ,— 

The Australian Pepper-tree (Schnlcus Molle). The 

plants require to be placed under glass in winter.- 

/. L.—It is very difficult to name Rosea so late in 
the season, but we think the variety you send is 

Edna Metz.- 1 — Mrt. Booth .—Aster acris.- B.— 

Specimens insufficient.- G. H. Raynor .—Impossible 

to name from such a scrap as you send us.- 

L. R .—Fuchsia macrostema gracilis.- Robert Green¬ 

ing.— Cotoneaster sp., but too shrivelled to name 

with any certainty.- Talbot.—1, Rose Gruss an 

Teplitz.- S. S .—Atriplex hortensis atro-sanguinea. 


Diseased Pear (E. Watson ).—Your diseased Pear 
reached us in such a condition of decay that it was 
Impossible to determine Its name. But the lumps you 
refer to in the fruit, In spite of its decay, were but 
too evident. In cutting the*e whitish h.'rd lumps in 
h.ilf we found with;!! th m eurk -p < ■ >.. evibnr.y 
caused by some fungoid spores, which have caused 
these hurd swellings to form out of the flesh. How 
the^e spores were generated or what origina.ly caused 
them to find footing in the fruit we do not know— 
indeed, it Is very doubtful, so strange is their ap¬ 
pearance, whether anyone can tell. It may well bo 
tn tout co. -.d r t on wlkthc: it is w t- to con¬ 
tinue the tree in its present state. Better have it 
beheaded next spring and grafted with some other 
variety, such as Durondeau or Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. Of course, these diseased fruits are uneat¬ 
able. 


Digitized b) 
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Names of fruits.— F. Rost.— Pears: 3, Beurrd 
d’Amanlia; 2, Pitmaston Duchess; 3. Marie Louise; 4, 

Williams’ Bon Chretien.-Af. Way.— Apples: 1, 

Gloria Mundi; 2, Lord Derby; 8, Cellini; 4. Warner’s 

King.- J Knight.— Apples: 1. Ecklinville Seedling; 

2, Lord Derby; 3, Worcester Pearmain; 4, Empeior 

Alexander.-Af. C. Af.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange 

Pippin; 2. Wellington; Pears: 8. Jersey Gratioli; 4, 

Beurr6 d'Amanlis.- G. IF.—Apples: 1, Blenheim 

Orange; 2. Warner’s King; 3, Cox’s Pomonu ; 4. King 

of the Pippins.-Dr. Choton.—Evidently one of the 

many cider Arpies.-F. G. D.~ 1, Apple not recog¬ 

nised; 2. Sturmer Pippin; 8, Bramley’s Seedling; 4. 

Lord Derby.- Rev. IF. U. Partridge .—Small fruit of 

Gascoigne’s Scarlet.- Hutton Butcel .—Pear Bellis- 

aime d Hiver. a stewing variety.- A. B. Sampson.— 

Apples: 1, New Hawthornden; 2, Cellini Pippin; 8, 
Specimens too immature to say definitely, but think 


the variety to be Blenheim Orange; 4, Small's Admir¬ 
able.- G. R.— Apples: 1, Cox's Pomona; 2, 

Alfriston; 8. Stirling Castle; 4, Wellington or 
Normanton Wonder.— Oepfelmus .—Specimens much 

too poor to be able to identify.- Robt. Greening.— 

Evidently Cox’s Orange Pippin. When sending fruits 
for name, kindly read our rules, as it is very diffi¬ 
cult to name from one fruit only, and that bruised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

John K. Kino and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex.—Bulbs, 
Roses, Plants, Seeds, and Garden Sundries. 

R. 8. Banks, Sn&inton, Yorke.— Choice Bulbs , Hardy 
Plants, and Roses. 

Soupert and Nottinq, Luxemburg.— Rosts for 
1911-12. 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin.—Bulbs and Flower Roots. 

Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland.— Daffodils, Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants, Shrubs, etc. 

Chr. Kiept and Sons, Limmen, near Haarlem.— 
Dutch Bulbs and Plants. 

Robert Sydenham, Ltd., Tenby-street, Birmingham. 
— Unique Bulb List. 

Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deansgate, Mancbester.- 
Bulbs and Roses, 1911. 

J. Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Carliele.-Lisf of 
Bulbs. - 

Daniels Bros.. Ltd., Norwich.-List of Bulbs and 
Flower Roots, Fruit-trees, Roses, etc., for 1911. 

Haaoe and Schmidt, Erfurt.— Novelties of Seeds for 
1912. 

D. M. Andrews, Rockmount Nursery, Boulder, 
Colorado, U.8.A. —Wholesale Catalogue of Colorado 
Native Plants and Shrubs. 

Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, Haarlem.—Cata¬ 
logue of Dutch and Cape Bulbs. 


Books received.- “ The British Fern Gazette.” 
September, 1911. Th# British Pteridological Society, 
Kendal, Westmoreland.-“ North of England Horti¬ 

cultural Society Monthly Magazine and Circular.” 


Using Barberries.— Can you or any of your 
readers give me any information ae to what Bar¬ 
berries can be used for? I have a quantity, and 
should like to know how to use them.—G. T. 1L 


Calico greenhouse.— I should be obliged if any 
correspondent can give me information on the subject 
of calico greenhouses, such as are said to be in use 
in Norfolk. Would they be suitable for early veget¬ 
ables and as wintering shelters for plants from a cool 
greenhouse? This is a windy spot near the sea; no 
frost.-0. J. Morris. 


PHOTOQRAPH8 OF GARDENS 
AND PLANT8* 

Wo tike to Interest our recuters 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and in the beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prise of a Guinea for the host 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
tutd a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden " as second prise. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not bo 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rook gardens, natural or made, 
may be Included. 



YOU DON’T HAVE TO USE 
A MICROSCOPE 

to find the guarantested Roeea which are raised at Bees' 
Sealand Nursery in North Wales. They come to you with 
stout growths like whip stocks, and roots % mass of flbra; a 
sure sign of perfect health. 

Besides this, they are "tested” and "guaranteed” true 
to name. You don't Experience the horror of waking one 
morning to find jour " Rayon d'Or” or ’* (Hnlre Lyonnais# ” 
Mowing a miserable caricature of a flower like—well, like % 
"Rj>u Job” That is, you don't, if you buy your Roses 
from Bees'. 

Wriie your name and address on a past-card NOW and 
post it before you sleep to-night* Bees will send you their 
Catalogue by return. It offers the dlite of the Rose world 
at astonishingly low prices from 4d. each. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Liverpool. 

Original ftem 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Pitmaston Pear.— In my garden, 700 feet 
above sea level, in Monmouthshire, I have, 
in a walled kitchen garden, a pyramid- 
trained tree on the Quince of Pitmaston 
Pear from which seventy-two fruits have 
been picked, the weight of the largest fruit 
being 1 lb. 6 oz., and that of the smallest 
8 ©z. The weight of the entire crop was 
71 lb.—M. 

Early Chrysanthemum Goacher’s Crim¬ 
son. —This has done very well J-hie season in 
the south of Scotland, and has probably never 
been so fine before. A plant in the garden 
of Mr. Joseph Black, Church-street, Max- 
welltown, has been giving fine flowers of the 
brightest crimson, and of quite the catalogue 
size of 5 inches across. Although not a 
novelty, it is a valuable variety, and ite 
height—about 8 feet—is not too great for 
moat gardens.—D fs. 

IpomaBa rubro-ocerulea.— I note the re¬ 
mark of Mr. E. A. Bowles, re Ipomma rubro- 
coerulea, and I think he may be interested 
to know that early last June I planted, on a 
trellis, six plants. These have been in 
bloom since early in July, and to-day (Sep¬ 
tember 28th) I counted over forty blooms 
which remained open until sunset. It is 
the most beautiful half-hardy Ipomtea I have 
seen, and is well worth growing for garden 
decoration.— Theodoeb Martin, Temple 
Cloudy Bristol. 

Elscholtzia Stauntoni.— At the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep¬ 
tember 26th a large specimen of this un¬ 
common Himalayan Labiate was exhibited 
from the gardens at Aldenham. It is of a 
half-shrubby character, and, as shown, 
formed a bushy specimen about 6 feet h’gh 
and 4 feet through. The flowers, which are 
freely borne in terminal spikes, are of a 
dull-reddish colour. It is an interesting 
plant, but, as seen at the Hall, can scarcely 
be described as showy.—X. 

Rhododendron intricatum.— It was some¬ 
what of a surprise to see among a number of 
rare shrubs exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on September 
26th a plant of this Chinese Rhododendron 
in full flower. It is a pretty little species, 
of a dense twiggy growth, with lavender- 
coloured flowers, each about 4 inch in dia- 
meter, and born© freely in small, compact 
trusses. Its lowly stature fits it for planting 
in the rock garden. The European Rhodo¬ 
dendron ferrugineum—or, at all events, its 
variety latifolium—was also shown at the 
same time, flowering freely.—X. 

Chrysanthemum Custave Crunnerwald. 
—This old early variety seems to have been 
excelling itself this season in the south-west 
of Scotland, and although I have grown it 
since its introduction, I have never seen it 
so fine as this season. It was early in 
flower, and the blooms, even towards the 
end of* September, are large for this Chrys¬ 


anthemum, and the colouring is exquisite. 
The centre of the flowers is almost white, 
deepening towards the edges to a bright 
and pleasing pink. Did it always maintain 
the beauty it is showing this season it 
would become a greater favourite.—D fb. 

Helianthus tomentosus.— Among Sun¬ 
flowers at present in bloom is the pretty H. 
tomentosus, which was introduced a few years 
ago, and soon found favour in the best gar¬ 
dens. It is very distinct in ite way from 
most of the others, and makes a good border 
plant. It is about 4 feet high (rather dwarfer 
in this dry season), and bears several 
branches from the erect stems, each carrying 
a number of flowers about 3 inches across, 
these being of a fine golden-yellow, approach¬ 
ing to orange at the centre. The leaves are 
hoary and the stems hairy. The whole look 
of the plant is very distinct from that of its 
allies, except H. mollis, although there are 
also points of difference between the two.—S. 
Arnott. 

Annual Larkspurs.— Some of the most 
effective and charming groups of plan's I 
grew this year were annual Larkspurs, single 
and double, in many shades of colour. They 
commenced to flower early in July, and by 
picking off seed-pods ana giving art occa¬ 
sional watering to which some stimulant was 
added they are still in full beauty. I sowed 
the seed last autumn, thinly, in boxes, plac¬ 
ing them in a cold-frame during winter, 
planting out the seedlings in well-pulverised 
and manured ground in April. I had to 
adopt this mode of treatment to preserve 
the tiny plants from attacks of slugs and 
snails, as these peats are particularly fond 
of all the Delphinium family.— Patrick 
McDonnell, Tullow Hill, Carlow. 

September Cauliflowers.— Planted on 
deeply-worked ground, Autumn Giant and 
Eclip«m are now turning in, having suffered 
very little from the prolonged drought. I 
am gradually inclining to the belief that 
Eclipse is in many respects superior to 
Autumn Giant. It is equally large, closer 
in the curd, and whiter. Whether the strain 
of Autumn Giant which I have been grow¬ 
ing for the past year or two is not quite 
what it should be I cannot say ; but it ap¬ 
pears to me that this old and tried variety 
is deteriorating. It would be interesting to 
hear the opinion of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated on this matter. I am 
reluctant to discard Autumn Giant, but 
latterly it has been rather disappointing.— 
Kbt. 

Clematis nutans.— Earlier in the season 
X mentioned to you that I had got Clematis 
nutans, one of the new plants brought from 
Western China by Mr. E. H. Wilson, and 
that I had not made up my mind as to its 
merit. I have now come to the conclusion 
that it Is distinctly a good thing. I got it 
fiom Veitch in January, and planted it on 
the house as soon as. the place wns ready 
for it. It is now 20 feet high, and has been 
in bloom for at least seven weeks, and is 


still covered with the clusters of bell-shaped, 
pendulous flowers, which have a very 
pleasant scent. The colour of the blooms I 
should call a deep ivory, and they look very 
well mixed, as they are in my case, with 
those of Mme. Bann Veillard.—H. R. 
Yorke. 

Ardisia Olivieri.— The Ardisias in general 
cultivation are remarkable more for the 
beauty of their fruits than for their blossoms. 
That at the head of this note is well worth 
consideration as a flowering plant, while the 
berries, which are, when ripe, of a shining 
black, are also noteworthy. It is a native of 
Costa Rica, and in this country requires the 
protection of a warm greenhouse or stove. 
The flowers, freely borne in clusters at the 
points of the shoots, are individually about 
4 inch across, of a bright rose-pink colour, 
with a light centre, and remain in condition 
a considerable time. This Ardieia forms a 
freely-branched evergreen shrub, that will 
soon attain an effective size. Cuttings of 
the young shoots are not at all difficult to 
strike if put into pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a close propagating-case in the 
stove.—X. 

Helianthus Daniel Dewar —I observe that 
some class this with H. laetiflorus, but it is, I 
believe, a variety of H. rigidus, and Mr. M. 
Cuthbertson, of Rothesay, who raised it, 
will be able to correct me if that is not the 
case. It is of much the same habit as other 
varieties of the rigidus type, and possesses 
the great failing of these—a tendency to in¬ 
crease so freely os to encroach upon other 
plants in the border. It should, therefore, be 
planted where it cannot harm other plants, 
or be afforded a good space to iteelf. The 
flowers are of practically the same size as 
those of the typical XI. rigidus, but they are 
distinct, inasmuch as the petals are pointed 
and incurved, nfter the style of a single Cac¬ 
tus Dahlia. They are of a good yellow, and, 
when cut ere the disc-florets are fullv ex¬ 
panded, they last for a considerable time in 
water. A good clump in a border is very fine 
just now. and it has been in bloom for a 
considerable time.— S. Arnott. 

Apple Ribston Pippin.— Not for a con¬ 
siderable number of years has the crop of 
this fine dessert Apple been so satisfactory. 
Not only is the crop above the average, but 
the individual fruits are large, and, owing 
to the bright sunshine, have the tinge of 
scarlet and gold which adds so much to 
the appearance of Ribston Pippin. 
Strangely, the fruit from very old trees is 
much superior to that from trees planted a 
few years ago, not only ns regards size, but 
in respect of colour ns well. Most probably 
the reason is that the roots of the older 
trees, being deeper in the ground, have 
found more nourishment during the dry 
weather than those of the younger trees ; 
but, against that, the old trWs suffer con¬ 
siderably from canker, from which those 
mere recently planted are, as yet, free. Old 
and young trees were treated alike, and well 
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mulched, liquid-manure in a diluted state 
being freely given whenever available.— 
Kirkcudbright. 

Varbenafi In pots.— It is rarely that one 
see® a collection of Verbenas so late in the 
season as September 26th, yet on this date a 
splenaid exhibit was set up from Aldenham 
House Garden®. The different varieties were 
represented by good flowering examples, the 
range in colour among the several varieties 
being very great. Since the advent of the 
variety Mi6® Willmott, Verbenas have been 
far more grown in pots, and they are now 
largely brought into Covcnt Garden Market, 
neat flowering examples in 5-inch pots finding 
a ready sale. Particularly notable among the 
many varieties exhibited were Miss Willmott, 
a delightful shade of pink ; A. Blondin, some¬ 
what in the same way, but of & deeper 
colour; Chloris, deep purple, with a large 
white eye ; La Niagara, pure white ; King of 
Scarlets, vivid scarlet; Massilia, carmine, 
with white eye ; and an unnamed brilliant 
scarlet, with white centre. A great number 
of different shades of blue and purple was 
represented among them, with in most cases 
a conspicuous white eye.—X. 

Blgnonla radlcana In the north.— Al¬ 
though in our northern climate Bignonia radi- 
cans cannot always be relied upon to bloom, 
still, in seasons when the conditions are 
favourable, during late September and until 
frosts occur in October, there are usually a 
few blossoms. During the present phenome¬ 
nally hot year, however, the Bignonia has 
made exuberant grow’th, and is at present 
covered with handsome clusters of gorgeous 
orange-coloured flowers. These have been 
in evidence for over a fortnight, and there 
are many flowers still in bud, 60 that there is 
every likelihood of the display being pro¬ 
longed for some time. Apart from the beauty 
of its blooms, the Bignonia is in itself a hand¬ 
some climber, and needs no attention in the 
way of tying or nailing. The specimen under 
notice has been planted for over a dozen 
years, and is perfectly hardy, although on 
two ocasions it has been cut to the ground¬ 
line during severe winters. It is not at all 
fastidious as to soil, being planted against a 
wall in a gravel walk, where there is consider¬ 
able traffic over its roots.— Kirkcudbright. 

The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans).—One 
appreciates more highly every year the 
Cornish Heath (Erica vagans), whose flowers 
are welcome in autumn. It is an excellent 
lant for edgings when kept clipped, and 1 
avo- seen it used frequently for this pur¬ 
pose ; but to see it in it® truest beauty it 
should be planted where it is allowed to 
develop into large plants, the habit being 
so graceful and the plants so free when sc 
treated. It is difficult to say whether the 
red or the white is the prettier variety of the 
Cornish Heath, and the question is best 
settled by procuring both. I have at pre¬ 
sent a large plant crowning a knoll in the 
reck garden, and this ha® been verv fine fo‘ 
a long time. The red variety is that I 
have m this position, and it has been ven 
attractive with its handsome habit and its 
many, rather conical heads of flower, each 
with its projecting stamens, which are 
specially visible in the w r hite variety, as the\ 
are chocolate coloured and show well 
against the white of the body of the flower. 
E. vagans does not require .peat for its culti¬ 
vation.— S. Arnott. 

Clematis paniculate.— A® a rule, this Cle¬ 
matis blossoms too late in the year for it® 
beauty to be ®een in the neighbourhood of 
London, for, although buds nre borne in 
abundance, they rarely open well. It mature® 
it® blossoms, however, in the south-west 
counties, and ha® been noted in fine condition 
in the vicinity of Falmouth. This year it 
seem® a® if it® flowers will open in other 
place®, for they were much further advanced 
than usual in mid-September. It is a etrong- 
growing Japanese specie®, and the branches 
may be expected to grow to a height of at 
least 20 feet. The pinnate leave® are dark 
green and handsome, and the white flower®, 
which are borne in axillary and terminal in¬ 
florescences from a goodly portion of the 
present season’s growth, are extremely beau¬ 
tiful. They are individually from 1 inch to 
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14 inches across, aud bear a resemblance to 
those of the well-known C. indivisa. Like 
other Clematises, it thrive® best in Ioann- coil 
containing lime. A moderately sunny posi¬ 
tion is necessary, and it ought only to be 
planted in early districts or in places where 
a mild autumn is io be expected.—D. 

Habenaria mllitarls. —Terrestrial Orchids 
are seldom seen at exhibition®, yet such a 
group a® that of Disa grandiflora, recently 
shown at the Horticultural Hall, and the 
smaller one of Habenaria militari®, sent up 
from Gunnersbury on September 26th, should 
serve to direct attention to their high orna¬ 
mental value. The group, as shown, con¬ 
tained over two dozen spikes of this lovely 
Orchid, and was much admired. It is, as 
far as I know, the showiest of the Habe- 
naria®, the flowers being of a clear bright 
scarlet colour. It pushes up a fairly stout, 
erect stem to a height of a foot or a 
little more, and is terminated by a cluster of 
blossoms. The showiest part of the in¬ 
florescence consists of the large lobed lip, 
which is, in vigorous examples, about an inch 
long and nearly as much across. This Habe¬ 
naria needs a warm structure and a free 
supply of water during the growing season.— 

Crocus Crewel.— I am much obliged to Mr. 
W. R. Dykes for his note regarding this. My 
Crocus pseudo-Crewei is not C. hyemalis, 
var. Foxi, which blooms much earlier, and is 
quite a different flower. I may add that the 
form of C. hyemalis which has chocolate- 
coloured anthers has not invariably the blue 
or purple colouring of the segments indi¬ 
cated in Maw’s Monograph. By the way, 
Mr. Dykes says that the “inner sides of the 
segments (of var. Foxi) are pale blue or 
purple,”, while Maw informs us that the 
‘ outer surface of the outer segments is 
freckled and suffused with purple.” The 
segment® of C. hyemalis are given as white, 
veined with purple line® toward® the base. 
The plant I had from the la*e Mr. Allen was 
a much finer Crocus than that given in 
Maw’s Monograph as Crewei, which, in the 
full flower figured, show® a good deal of 
purple freckling, although the inner segment 
separately shown is white, with yellow at the 
base. I fancy there is yet a good deal of 
confusion existing as to some of these forms, 
and Mr. Bowles’s seedlings have shown how 
variable many of the Crocus specie® are when 
raised from seeds.— S. Arnott. 

A new Nerlne.— At the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on September 
26th. an award of merit was given to Nerine 
Veitchi, shown by Messrs. Robert Veiich and 
Sons, of Exeter. It may be likened to the 
now comparatively well-known Nerine Bow- 
deni (remarkable "for the large size of its in¬ 
dividual blossoms), except that the flowers 
are of a blush tint. It is certainly a very 
pleasing addition to this charming family of 
South African bulbous plants. The bulbs of 
this newcomer are said to have been imported 
direct from South Africa. In addition to this, 
examples of the typical N. Bowdeni were also 
noted, as well as a hybrid form—Exonia— 
raised between N. Bow-deni and N. Fother- 
gilli. The flowers of this variety nre large, 
with wavy segments, the colour being deep 
carmine. The beauty of these Nerines was 
well exemplified in another part of the hall 
by large, splendidly-flowered masses of the 
brilliant scarlet Nerine Fothergilli. It is, as 
in this case, when several bulbs are grown in 
one pot, that these Nerines nre seen at their 
best, while, what is more, they flower beat 
when the bulbs are crowded together in large 
pot®, provided the roots are in good condi¬ 
tion. To ensure this, the potting compost 
should consist principally of good, fibrous, 
yellow loam and sand, a® this will keep sweet 
and fresh for years. 

Clematis orlentalls var. tangutloa.- 

Clematis orientals is an intere»t : ng plant 
in account of its small, yellow flowers, s 
colour rare in the genus, although there are 
several kinds whe e flowers have a veil ~>w’ish 
•hade. The tvDe Is, however, far l*ss showv 
’ban the variety tangutica, which has much 
larger flowers of a deeper shade of yellow. 
The flowers aonear during a fairly long 
period, for, whilst some may be found in 


early summer, it is possible to find others 
as late as the end of August. The flowers 
are not, however, the only interesting 
feature of the plant, for after they are over 
large fluffy balls of fruit appear. Each seed 
is terminated by a long hairy appendage, 
which may be as much as 2\ inches in 
length. These appendages are twisted 
together in a curious manner and form quit® 
a decorative feature. C. orientalis and its 
variety thrive in loamy soil containing lime. 
They are seen to the best advantage when 
allow r ed a certain freedom of growth, such as 
is ensured w r hen they are allowed to ramble 
at will over an old bush or fence. By look¬ 
ing over the plants in spring and removing 
the dead ends of branches, additional light 
and air are let into the bushes, which results 
in^more vigorous growth and more flowers. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin.— “West .Wilts” 
voices the surprise and delight of number® 
of your readers, not only as to the record 
crop for quantity, but also the size and 
quality of this favourite dessert Apple. 
This summer has been the means of putting 
new hope into myriads of Apple-growers who 
had become disappointed with the culture 
of Cox’s. For continued success we must 
go a little further even than a bright and 
dry season. It most be carefully and 
thoughtfully planted in warm situations, 
and what I find is a great factor is the sub¬ 
soil also. I have seen nurseries and planta¬ 
tions in Kent and Surrey thi® season where 
there is only a foot of loam on top of the 
chalk, and this chalk subsoil suits • Cox’s 
splendidly—in fact, in one place there was 
hardly any loam, but it looked like pure 
chalk, and the Cox’s bushes were roped 
from root to tip with fruits. It is no u?e 
amateurs putting their trees into cold, 
wet, heavy situations. They will never do 
well in it - like, say, Bramley’s or Lord 
Derby. We must give more care and 
thought when planting sorts, if we would get 
good results. On the other hand, I often 
think Cox’s overrated. When Houblon, 
Jas. Grieve, Chas. Ross, and Allington are 
more known and more widely grown we shall 
find these quite a® good, and better, than 
the parent Apple. I used to say that to have 
good tree® of Cox’s vou wanted a nurse to 
look after them, but I think we can dispense 
with that now, and given warmth, a good 
situation, good loamy rooSrun with a chalk 
subsoil, Cox’s increase in number and 
qualitv every summer.— Wm. H. Lewis, 
Wallington. 

-As vour correspondent's remarks 

this year’s crop of Cox’s Orange Pippin refer 
more* especially to West vVilt®, 1 thought 1 
should like to endorse them in regard to my 
own experience in County Durham. For 
about twenty years my three tree® have pro¬ 
duced very little fruit, and what I have 
pulled, often at the end of October, have 
been small in size. This year in quantity the 
crop has been double, if not treble, the 
average for the above period, the quality and 
size much superior, and the fruit ha® ripened 
a month earlier.— W. W. Willmott, Dar¬ 
lington. 

-It is almost universally admitted that 

thi® Apple i® cropping well this season, and 
carrying very clean, handsome fruits. I have 
seen it in fruit in many widely diverse dis¬ 
tricts, and found it to be good everywhere. 
But is it right to assume that this fine crop 
is due to the warmth of the season? With the 
exception of a few days’ warmth in June, fol¬ 
lowed by three day® and night® of cold, with 
even frosts, we had none of the tropical heat 
referred to until July. Long before then the 
tree® were well in fruit. Really, their great 
effort to produce so fine a crop wa® begun last 
year, when fruit-buds were formed, and these 
were of a thoroughly fertile nature, having 
in them, when bloom expanded, plenty of 
nollen. That bloom set during w-hat was, 
happily, a favourable time, and fruits began 
to awell freely long before the heat com¬ 
menced. Of course, the heat has. with thi® 
varietv. as w-ith most other Apples, killed 
fungoid spore® and left the fruits clean. Still, 
it does not do to assume that heat created 
fruit-spurs and bloom, and, later, good fruit. 
—A. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS POETICUS VARS. 
Those of your readers whose experience of 
the poeticus race of Narcissi can recall the 
varieties representing this section twenty or 
more years ago will need no reminder as to 
the remarkable improvements which have 
been introduced within that period of time. 
Indeed, in large degree, the major portion 
of the modern race—one of the best of which, 
Cassandra, figured in the accompanying 
illustration—is of much more recent date. 
Going still further back—say, a decade or so 
—to the time when such as N. p. angusti- 
folius was considered good because of its 


over that gulf and to have given gardeners 
the world over a succession of varieties which 
provides an unbroken chain of flowers for 
weeks on end is, I consider, one of the 
greatest achievements in connection with the 
modern race of these plants. For this, 
gardeners owe their indebtedness to the 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart, who first saw the 
gulf in question. The gulf was bridged, I 
believe, through the intercrossing of the late- 
flowering N. p. recurvus with chiefly N. p. 
ornatus, N. p. grandiflorus, and N. p. 
poetarum, and it is not impossible to discern 
the influence of some of these in the variet'es 
engaging our attention at the moment. So 

t reat is the fascination of these singularly 
eautiful and fragrant sorts that some 



Narcissus poeticus Cassandra. From a photograph by Mr. P. G. Tillard i 
Coulsdoti, Surrey. 


earliness, and when its companions were 
chiefly N. p. ornatus (then by no means well 
known or even generally grown), N. p. 
grandiflorus, N. p. poetarum, and N. p. 
recurvus, the improvements we know to-day 
appear even more highly magnified. Nor is 
it an improvement of a solitary character 
alone—size of flower, for example—but an 
improvement which embraces not only fine¬ 
ness of flower, size, purity, and petal quality 
alike, but that decidedly "greater attribute of 
stature. Nor is this all. Formerly the 
poeticus race naturally divided itself into 
two sets, early and late, the latter being 
recognised as May-flowering. Between the 
two there was, as it were, a great gulf fixed, 
an entire cessation of flowering for three or 
more weeks. To have successfully bridged 
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? rowers largely specialise in them, and the 
act that new varieties are catalogued at , 
from three to five guineas apiece is proof of 
the value set upon them by their raisers. I 
At the present time upwards of thirty 
varieties are listed by leading firms, a large 
proportion of these being named appro¬ 
priately enough after the poets of all ages. 
Of the proportionate size of the flower tnat 
now figured affords ample illustration, and, 
indeed, it is regarded bv 6ome ns one of the 
very finest of its set. The eye, too, is richly 
and heavily rimmed with red, while the plant 
is of vigorous habit. Horace is another fine 
variety, in which the eye is almost wholly 
of blood-crimkm tone. Homer, Herrick, 
Chaucer are all excellent, while Ruskin, 
Socrates, and Tennyson are of more recent \ 


date, and still figure at somewhat high 
pricee. Snow King, raised by Mr. S. M. 
Crossfield, and certificated at Birmingham 
last year, is one of the most notable varie¬ 
ties of the present time. This last year was 
priced at £10 10s. per bulb. 

I have refrained from giving detailed de¬ 
scriptions of the varieties because in words 
there would be great similarity, and, despite 
their distinctness to the close observer or the 
specialist, there is to the ordinary individual 
a great family likeness. The differences are 
differences of size and form of petal, of size 
and form of cup or eye, and intensity or 
otherwise of its colouring. There are also 
differences of petal substance and purity, 
now that of an almost dead white or anon of 
that glistening whiteness which catches every 
eye. Then there are differences of stature, 
some attaining to nearly or quite 2 feet in 
height. Not least, however, are the differ¬ 
ences in time of flowering, and which is one 
of the most valuable of many important attri¬ 
butes. Virgil, Homer, and Chaucer, with 
prsecox are among the early ones ; ornatus, 
Juliet, and Cassandra are in a sort of middle 
group; while Almira, poetarum, grandi- 
tiorus, and The Bride are among the latest 
to flower. Hence, those who desire to em¬ 
brace a long season should select from each 
set. 

Culture. —It is important to observe that 
these poeticus Narcisei resent long resting 
seasons out of ground more than any others, 
chieflv because of a root action which is con¬ 
tinually on the move, and to such an extent 
that it might in some be regarded as per¬ 
petual. Moreover, their root-fibres are 
almost persistent—a fact which should not be 
lost sight of by the planter. To lift such as 
these and long expose them in shed or ware¬ 
house, and to denude them of their root- 
fibres is no gain to the bulb, though of neces¬ 
sity it has to be done commercially. Hence, 
one would advise as little drying as possible, 
with replanting at the earliest possible 
moment. Not a few of the older types de¬ 
light in cool, moist meadow land or even 
the margin of a streamlet, and, indeed, a 
cool rooting medium is good for all. 

E. H. JENKIN8. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Helianthus Miss Mellish. — I have been 
trying 6everal of the perennial Sunflowers, 
and I have come to the conclusion that the 
one called Miss Mellish is not to be easily 
displaced by any of the others. I find it is 
comparatively late, which is no disadvan¬ 
tage, but rather a gain, while I like its big, 
semi-double flowers. They are of a good, 
deep, yet bright yellow, and are very hand 
•some when cut and placed in large glasses 
or vases. They are plentiful enough when 
the plants are of a fair size, and this they 
soon attain, as the plant spreads freely— 
rather too freely, in fact, for some places. I 
do not know much about the origin of this 
variety, but it appears to me that it belongs 
to the same class as Helianthus rigidus, 
which a friend tells me was named Har- 
palium rigidum in the old days. I expect, 
from what I have seen of it, that it may just 
be a seedling of rigidus, but whether this is so 
or not, it is much superior to the common 
H. rigidus. The dry weather has told on the 
height of H. Miss Mellish this season, and it 
is much shorter than I had it last year. 

Transplanting bulbs when in growth. 
—I was speaking on this subject to an expe¬ 
rienced grower of hardy plants the other day, 
and he told me that years ago he had seen a 
keen amateur, who had a habit of roaming 
among gardens and of asking for plants of 
things which took his fancy, carrying a 
plant or two of a certain bronzy-coloured 
Spanish Iris from one garden to his own 
when the plants were in bloom. This ama¬ 
teur showed him the Irises in flower in the 
following year, and they had not suffered 
in the process of removal. When asked 
what he did to ensure their growing, he 
said that he had made a hole for the plants, 
filled it with water, set in the bulbs, had then 
put in some soil, which, with the water, had 
made a kind of puddle of mud, and had then 
filled the whole up with soil. A showery 
time followed, and the Irises ripened their 
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growth in practically a normal way, and 
were then quite at home. 

Starworts this autumn.— I am sorry to 
see that many of my Starworts are giving 
smaller flowers than usual, and there can be 
little doubt this is caused by the drought 
which has lasted so long. These Starworts 
are rather valuable, although there are a 
number of weedy plants among them. I 
think this is most observable in the Asters of 
the Novse-Angliae and Novi-Belgii classes. The 
A. Amellus varieties do not seem to have been 
quite so much affected by the dry weather. 
I wish somebody would give us some infor¬ 
mation as to which Asters thrive best in a 
dry place, as some are evidently happier than 
others when under such a condition. We 
amateurs, and many gardeners also, to all 
appearance, seem to think that all these 
flowers need the same treatment. 

Campanula macrostyla.—I raised this 
from seed, and was pleased this year with the 
very handsome and striking large flowers, of a 
kind of violet and rose, with long, projecting 
styles, which added a good deal to the in¬ 
teresting look of the blooms. The plants 
grew about a foot and a-half high, and formed 
rather a pretty group in one of my borders. 
I showed them to an experienced cultivator 
of hardy flowers, and he rather annoved me 
by saying that they were extremely pretty, 
but that they were not perennial. I am sorry 
for this, as the large-styled Bellflower is a 
really pretty species, and is well worth 
growing. There are 60 many pretty Cam¬ 
panulas that we can keep from year to year 
that we may as well avoid those with short 
life unless they have some commanding merit, 
and I cannot say that I should prefer C. 
macrostyla to, say, C. persicifolia or C. lati- 
loba. 

The Edelweiss.—I cannot say that I ad¬ 
mire the Edelweiss, and fail to understand 
why such a halo of romance has gathered 
about it as to induce people to risk their lives 
in collecting plants. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is easy to grow in a dry and 
sunny position well up on the rockwork, that 
it is quickly raised from seeds, either sown in 
little shallow' drills in fine soil, and covered 
less than a quarter of an inch deep, or in 
pots and pricked out when large enough. It 
delights in sun, and a little lime in the coil 
looks as if it gave additional whiteness to the 
flowers. But it is a dowdy plant, and not 
attractive to me. 

An Amateub of Hardy Flowers. 


BELLADONNA LILIES. 

I quite agree with “K. R. W.,” at page 562, 
as to the value of these beautiful autumn- 
flowering bulb3, which have been so ex¬ 
ceptionally fine this season, as the result, 
doubtless, of the long spell of heat expe¬ 
rienced. I, too, was much interested in the 
many varieties exhibited on September 12th 
last, and from such diverse localities, since 
the fact alone proves that the flowering of 
these South African Lilies has been some¬ 
what general this year, and that there are 
those who still take keen interest in their cul¬ 
tivation. From quite a small planting, I 
have had a display chiefly of the blanda 
variety, which came from Straffan many years 
ago, for nearly a month, and at this date— 
September 20th—the first buds from the latest 
)reduced scapes are just expanding. What 
las appealed to me more strongly this year 
than ever before is the intensity and richness 
of the colouring of the flowers,‘and which are 
materially heightened as the blooms reach 
maturity. To this welcome touch of bright¬ 
ness has, in the variety under notice, to be 
added a spicy fragrance that is delightful in 
the extreme, and renders it of inestimable 
value at this time. One welcomes the colour 
of these flowers all the more because of its 
comparative rarity at any season, and just 
now it is as charming as it is unique. At 
the same time, these Belladonna Lilies are 
not everybody’s flower, since they cannot be 
planted and flowered in a few w'eeks or 
months, even under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions. Those, however, who can wait will 
not grudge the period of waiting, for when 
they flower, they are the admired of all— 
“something worth writing home about,” as a 


Scottish amateur gardener and neighbour 
aptly put it but a short time ago. 

Their chief requirements are the hottest 
place a garden can afford, a narrow 
border at the base of a greenhouse wall 
having a south aspect being one of the beet 
so far as most inland gardens are concerned. 
In more favoured’ places near the sea they 
thrive as open border plants, resenting here, 
however, as elsewhere, the lack of sunlight 
and sun-heat. Doubtless the recent exhibit 
referred to by “ K. R. W.,” and more parti¬ 
cularly the novelties then certificated, will 
create interest anew', and give a fresh im¬ 
petus to their cultivation, and certainly, for 
those who desire flowering plants of excep¬ 
tional beauty or merit, no plant or group is 
more worthy. In not a few instances the 
scapes are fully 3 feet high, and, flower- 
crowned for weeks together, present an im¬ 
posing picture. As the season of planting is 
still with us, those interested may like to 
know that a well-drained border of fairly 
light and rich soil should be prepared, plenty 
of sand and old mortar being added to 6oile 
of a clayey nature, and quantities of manure 
to such as are largely composed of sand. Let 
the tops of the bulbs be 6 inches below the' 
surface at planting-time, and water freely 
during the growing season of spring and early 
summer should that period be dry. 

E. H.‘Jenkins. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Herbaceous Phlox.— With respect to this 
indispensable family of hardy plants, I never 
recollect such a disappointing season. In 
this district, unless where frequent waterings 
could be given, there has been no display 
worth mentioning. With me, by the middle 
of August, plants were practically flower- 
less, and the foliage looked yellow and partly 
shrivelled. It happens that I have not re¬ 
planted for three years. I meant to have 
done 60 early in spring, but press of work 
prevented my doing so. In a fairly moist 
season Phloxes will bloom very well where 
allowed to grow into clumps, if manure is 
forked in round them during the winter; but 
in a dry time the crowded growths are 
starved, the trusses are small, and they 
quickly fade. Next summer may be in com¬ 
plete contrast to the one we are passing 
through, but I have noticed, in the southern 
counties at least, that frequently we get some 
very hot, dry weather just as Phloxes come 
into bloom. Biennial transplanting, deep 
digging* rich food, and a mulch put on in 
June, must be the routine of the grower who 
wishes to in a great measure guard himself 
against conditions similar to those that have 
prevailed this summer. Either in late 
autumn or in early spring l shall divide my 
plants, and replant in deeply-dug, well- 
manured ground, leaving from two to three 
shoots to each stool. 

Everlasting Peas.— I have never seen 
these so much affected by dry weather as is 
the case this season. In a general way, I can 
rely on an abundance of flowers. When the 
great boom on the Sweet Pea to some extent 
expends itself, perhaps hvbridisers may wish 
for a new field to conquer, and will then 
bestow some attention on the perennial kinds, 
which, in my humble opinion, are quite as 
valuable. Only those who knew the Sweet 
Pea of forty years ago can realise the change 
which selection and hybridisation have 
effected. New colours have been evolved, the 
variety of tint now being very great. There 
is in the Everlasting Pea a decided tendency 
to variation, which those who have time and 
patience might take advantage of. In my 
time I have raised thousands of the common 
latifolius, and I am sorry that I did not select 
some that showed variation. I once had 700 
in bloom, and among them were a few that 
were either distinctly brighter and some were 
paler than the seed-parent. Had I marked 
these and bred from them, I should probably 
by this time have secured varieties very dis¬ 
tinct from the type. As it happened, ‘there 
came a boom in the Everlasting Pea, and in 
the spring I had not a plant left. Several 
years ago a plant sported in a remarkable 
manner. Every flower on one truss differed 
from the others. I never saw anything more 


charming. Some had the upper petals pure 
white, others had the lower petals of white, 
and some were irregularly variegated. The 
plant which sported in this way was an old 
one, which flowered abundantly, but never 
before or since has it shown any tendency to 
variation. Unfortunately, the summer was 
cold and wet, and no seeds were produced, 
otherwise I should probably have been able to 
have raised a new race of Everlasting Peas. 

Tradescantia ^virginica. —Here we have 
another old inmate of our gardens, which has 
remained practically unchanged for upwards 
of two hundred and fifty years. It was 
introduced in 1629. I am inclined to believe 
that it was the first hardy exo-tic plant intro¬ 
duced into this country. I have looked 
through the Hortus Britannicus, and cannot 
find an earlier date. Undoubtedly the 
Spiderwort was a great favourite for a cen¬ 
tury or more. Nowadays the Spiderwort has 
in a great measure to take a back seat among 
hardy flowers, many net deeming it worthy 
of a place in the herbaceous border. There 
are a quaintness and quiet beauty about this 
old perennial which have always appealed to 
me, and those who have woodland and a semi- 
wild garden may utilise it to advantage. It 
is so strong-habited and so truly perennial 
that it is ab.e to hold its own with vegetation 
of not too coarse a nature. For this reason 
it ought to do well in the Grass. 

The Thymes.— Long-continued drought 
and a blazing 6un have no power over these— 
in fact, it is under such conditions that they 
lead a happy life. I remember once, in an 
extremely dry summer, walking over a Surrey 
common, where every old mole-hill ' W'as 
covered with Thyme, smothered in bloom, 
and looking fresh and bright. This suggested 
a way of planting the various kinds of Thyme. 
They are not suitable for the border, and they 
are too encroaching for rockwork, but on 
hillocks thrown up irregularly they would 
look very well. J. Cornhill. 


SWEET PEAS AND THE DROUGHT. 

It has been interesting and instructive to 
note how Sw ? eet Peas have done during the 
excessively hot and dry weather of the pre¬ 
sent season. I grow a large and representa¬ 
tive collection every year, and the quarter 
allotted to their cultivation is specially pre¬ 
pared for their reception, the various'kind® 
being brought together in a large border, and 
planted with the idea of the colours har¬ 
monising as far as possible. This vear eighty 
varieties were put out in clumps 6 feet apart, 
the plants having been raised in pots from 
9eed sown early in January in a cold-house. 
They were got out during ihe third week in 
April, and made steady growth until checked 
by the drought in late May. In spite of re¬ 
peated soakings of water, some of the clumps 
made after that time very little progress, 
while others have grown quite well, and are, 
indeed, quite as fine in haulm and bloom as 
it is possible for Sweet Peas to be. The ques¬ 
tion now is, whether, under equal conditions, 
jome varieties are more capable of resisting 
drought than others. Even to a casual ob¬ 
server of the Sweet Pea border it is at once 
obvious that the paler-coloured sorts are by 
far the beet, followed by the dark and laven¬ 
der shades, while many of the pinks and 
almost all the red^ and scarlets are practi¬ 
cally failures. Of the first mentioned, the 
following varieties are outstanding, all of 
them over 9 feet high, and covered with 
bloom (September 10th) from top to bottom : 
Mrs. H. Sykes, Apple-blossom Spencer, Mrs. 
^.Ireland, Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, Marjory 
Willis, Constance Oliver, Evelyn Hemus, 
Mrs. H. Bell, and all of that particular shade. 
The best dark-coloured and lavenders in¬ 
clude : Lord Nelson, Black Knight Spencer, 
Frank Dolby, Lady G. Hamilton, Mrs. Wal¬ 
ter Wright, Othello, and Duke of Westmin¬ 
ster, while King Edward Spencer, Queen 
Alexandra, John Ingman, Bolton’s Pink, 
Doris Burt, Countess Spencer, Helen Lewis, 
and George Stark are the best of the red or 
ink varieties. White®, generally speaking, 
ave been fairly good, especially Etta Dyke, 
Nora Unwin, and Dorothy Eckford. The 
classification of colours is, perhaps, a little 
rough and ready, but will serve a® an indica- 
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tion of mv meaning in respect of the shades year. In any case, the extra depth at which 
which have withstood the drought in a you have planted the bulbs will cauw them 
marked degree. Kbt. , no harm, provided, of course, that there js 


a fair deplh of soil below the bulbs. Tho 
I chief difference between Lilies that are 
stem-rooting and those that are not is that 
the former set flowers in the year of plant¬ 
ing, whereas those producing basal roots 
only are much more slow to re-establish 
themselves, and do not give a characterise c 
flowering until the second year following 
disturbance.] 

The Neapolitan Cyclamen.— One of the 

most beautiful of the hardy Cyclamens 
which are now coming into their own again, 
through the increased favour shown to rock 
and other dwarf plants, is the Neapolitan 
Cyclamen (Cyclamen neapolitanum), some¬ 
times called C. graecum, but more frequently 
C. hederaefoliuro. Some exquisite effects 
have been produced by planting along with 
this, early bulbs, such as Scillas, Snowflakes, 
and the smaller Daffodils. It is not a diffi¬ 
cult plant to grow, and thrives in well- 
drained soil. It is exquisite at the roots of 
old trees, at the base of walls, or on rock- 
work, and is none the less valuable because it 
prefers a partly shaded place. It may be 


POTENTILLA DAVURICA. 

There appear to be two plants in English 
gardens under this name. One is a close¬ 
growing, almost bullate little creature, very- 
well suited to make a miniature busli among 
choice alpine plants in the reck garden. But | 

I have never seen an attempt at flowering on 
the congested growths. The other form is 
that shown in the illustration, and a very 
lovely thing. My bush is some 18 inches 
high, and, as the‘branch depicted shows, is i 
wonderfully floriferous. The flowers are 
pure white, and, I think, of very beautiful 
shape and proportions. I believe this white 
Potentilla was one of the parents, P. fruti- 
cosa being the other, of the beautiful hybrid, 
p. Friedrichsehni, the mingling of the white 
and yellow species producing the dainty 1 
lemon-yellow of the flowers of the offspring. 

E. Augustus Bowles. 

Waif ham Cross. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. prefers a partly shaded place. It may 

Xallium chalcedonicum with stem roots.-l ■ j t d j n summ er or in early autumn, 

I while, as some nurserymen keep it in pots, 



Potentilla davurica in 


Mr. E. A. Bowles' garden at Myddlcton House , 
Waltham Cross, N. 


the ordinary Liliura chalcedonicum. They have not 
done quite so well the last few years as they formerly 
did. and this year 1 resolved to replant them, add.n« 
some fresh soil. All the old stalks that I found 
remaining on the bulbs were adorned with roots (I 
send a specimen with two rings of them), and I felt 
it a clear case of the necessity of replanting deeply, 
without consulting any book. A few days afterwards 
someone called my attention to the fact that Lilium 
chalcedonicum was amongst the Lilies that only made 
bulb roots, and, therefore, did not require deep plant¬ 
ing. In a further search I And that Lilium Martagon 


it may be purchased ready for planting out 
at any time. It may also l>e raised from 
seed, sown as soon as ripe, although this is 
a 6omewhat slow process. Its rosy-pink 
flowers are produced in the autumn. The 
silver-marbled leaves, which follow the 
flowers, last for months, and are highly 
attractive. They vary in shape, and where 
the plant has been long established and has 

_ -----1 - v. - ,i reproduced itself from self-sown seeds, some 

and its varieties, chalcedonicum, etc., and others G f in f €rest j na variations in the forms of the 

a similar character, ouly produce basal roots, l I mrereawug vui * u 

should like to have the experience of others who leaves are to be found, .kss. 

have grown this Lily, and if the stem roots 1 find Dahlia Souvenir de liUStaVG DUZOn.— 

this year are abnormal, perhaps caused by the . Dahlias of the giant-flowered type. 

drought, for I do not doubt the Lily to be other | A p c f r iUina ic Souvenir de Gus- 

than Lilium chalcedonicum.-B. C. Pode. , one of the most striking is bouvenir de gus 

Sir;" vlTtL 1 " Hefdreichi flowers, someUmes 8 inches in dinner, ... 
and maculatum are all July flowering, and a V1V1 


FRUIT. 

PLUMS. 

The sharp frost and cold, cutting winds of 
the early spring, which played such havoc 
with the outdoor Peach crop, did not have a 
like influence on Plums, whether wall 
grown, bush, or standard trees, for every¬ 
where one meets with favourable crops of 
many kinds, but of Victoria in particular. 
The great heat of tho summer forced the 
early kinds out of their ordinary season— 
indeed, we have not had for some years 
such an early Plum season. Naturally, the 
popular Early Rivers’ was the first to give 
ripe fruit, and it is remarkable how regular 
is the bearing of this small but useful Plum. 
One might presume that its early clearance 
gives a stimulus to the latent buds that are 
destined to yield next year’s crops, and til's 
opinion is strengthened when one remembers 
the freedom with which it fruits from year 
to year. Late fruits tax the energies of any 
kind of tree, and it is often remarked that, 
late-maturing fruit-trees often bear ouly in 
alternate seasons. Orleans followed pretty 
closely this year on the heels of the Early 
I Rivers, and gave some exceptionally good 
fruit from an east wall. There are 
varying forms of this old Plum, 
the earliest maturing at the end of 
July or beginning of August, the 
later one continuing much longer 
under exactly the same cultural 
conditions. Peach Plum, which 
apparently belongs to the Orleans 
class, is another valued sort for 
early picking, and is one that has 
given me a crop more or less heavy 
for a good many successive years. 
This year, though the soil was so 
dry from summer drought, the 
fruit was perhaps finer than in 
any previous year since I have 
planted it. The value of this, as in 
the case of the Orleans, lies in its 
early maturity. As soon as 
Oullin’s Golden Gage comes into 
season a change of aspect at once 
appears, because there is scarcely 
a comparison between them. Hand¬ 
some though the Peach Plum is, 
it pales distinctly before a well- 
coloured dish of ripe Oullin’s— 
indeed, there is not in its early 
season another Plum that cau ap¬ 
proach it. For several years we 
have met with a fine dish of this 
Plum at the Fro me Flower Show, 
always held on Bank Holiday in 
August. It is said that the tree 
occupies a very favoured site, 
benefiting from the warmth de¬ 
rived from a chimney-flue passing 
through tho wall on which it is 
trained. It is nearer the middle of August 
that I am able to gather this kind e ther 
from south or west aspects. I have no ex¬ 
perience of the variety grown in bush or 
standard form, but I look upon it as an 
indispensable kind even in the smallest 


are but rarely seen in flower in the open 
before the middle of that month. None of 
these is stem-rooting Lilies, ordinarily 
speaking, though an occasional departure 
from the rule creates no surprise. A year 
or so ago w-o noted some pot-grown bulbs 
inclining to stem-root production, though 
the freak never assumed any largo propor¬ 
tions. These stem roots, like the stems, are 
but on annual production, and the former 
may not be repeated on the stems of another 


garden that has a boundary wall. Jefferson 
in ordinary seasons comes in well for Sep¬ 
tember fruiting, and is a handsome golden 
Plum when well grown. In suitable soil 
there is a crimson flush which adds attrac¬ 
tively to an already handsome fruit. This, 
like Oullin’s Gage, is a cling stone Plum.- 
Kirke’s Black stands out ns a good type of 
dessert Plum, and like those already men¬ 
tioned has given mo a g3od crop this year. 
Primate is a comparatively new kind, round 
in shape, and large in size, reddish-purple 
in colour tones. This has not fruited so 
well as some others. Reine Claude Comte 
d’Althan’s Gage has a distinctness all its 


j own, pale red, covered with a dense bloom, 
and is richly flavoured. This with me bears 
j very regularly, and ripens in early Septem- 
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of a vivid crimson, and from their colour and 
imposing size at once attract attention. Ihe 
blooms, of course, are of little use for cutting, 
their 6ize and rather coarse texture being 

against them for this purpose. Under good , . __, _. D -. . - 

cultivation, this Dahlia attains a consider- ber. Washington, once so lughlv appraised, 
able height, and is useful for planting in is now superseded by Oullin’s Gage. Bello 
shrubberies where there is sufficient light de Louvain, though such a favourite in some 
overhead to permit of its development. To- market gardens because of its heavy crop of 
wards the end of the 6ea6on the blooms in- , handsome Victoria-like fruits, has not yet 
cline to become semi-double, but until then justified its popularity with me. It makes 
they are full and perfectly double.— Kbt. n very handsome tree, but is sparing in us 
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crop. It may be one of those Plums that 
suit certain soils and localities. Bonne 
Bouche Gage has not justified its planting, 
though strongly recommended as a bush- 
growp tree. Czar fruited well this year, as 
also did Pond’s Seedling, Archduke, 
Monarch, Heron, and Wyedale. The last 
comes in valuable for late October gather¬ 
ing for the kitchen. Coe’s Golden Drop and 
Coe’s Tate Red, both valuable late Plums, 
have fruited shyly, owing, I believe, to 
immature growth of last year. Grand Duke, 
Diamond, and Prince Englebert have 
cropped moderately. They are usually 
heavy and regular bearers for kitchen uses. 
Late Orange at the time of writing is de¬ 
veloping some grand Plums for late Septem¬ 
ber use. The hot season evidently suits this 
articular kind. • Denniston's fruited 
eavily, but the old Green Gage was more 
sparing, especially in standard form. 

W. Strugnell. 


VINES FAILING. 

I am troubled about the condition of my Grape 
Vlnee. They have borne excellent crops for many 
yean until two years ago, since when the crop has 
been indifferent, both in number and *ize of bunches, 
shanking and mildew. My vinery is 80 feet long, and 
divided into three sections, and is planted with Bar- 
barossi, Foster's Seedling, BuekLand Sweetwater, 
and others, but no really late sorts. The roots ore 
outside, but we can find none within fi inches of the 
surface. My gardener, who has not been with me 
long, wishes to clear the whole out and plant better 
sorts with the roots inside the houses, and suggests 
making a 8 feet wide and 3 feet deep border inside, 
and planting, say, in the middle bouse Muscat of 
Alexandria, and in one end house Black Hambro’, 
and in the other a good late variety, such as 
Alicante or Groe Colman. There is a width of 
ubout 12 feet of floor in the vineries—at present tiled 
—and he suggests, after the second year of planting 
the young Vines, widening the border by another 
8 feet, and so on till a border of H feet or '.) feet 
is reached. Wc should be grateful if you would tell 
us in GARDENING Illustrated what you think of this, 
as one hears of old Vines, such as at Hampton Court, 
producing good fruit, and we should like to know 
whether the fault is ours. The ventilators are the 
old sliding sort, but the vineries are in good condi¬ 
tion, and the Vines make plenty of good wood, which 
is well ripened. We grow Figs on the unoccupied 
inside wall, and Strawberries on shelves, and store 
plants on the floor in winter.— Ciiaui.es Fettiward. 

[That Vines will flourish for years and 
attain a great age is well known, in testi¬ 
mony of which mention may be made of the 
fine old example that is to be seen at 
Hampton Court, as well as others in many 
private establishments. But we must also 
odd that in each and every instance the 
Vines have, to enable them to attain 
longevity, been accorded proper, cultural 
treatment in every respect. Now, with re¬ 
gard to the Vines mentioned in your note, 
we fear they cannot be included in the latter 
category, or they would not be in the condi¬ 
tion you name. In the first place, it would 
not be at all surprising to hear the Vines do 
not bear well, and that the Grapes 6hank, if, 
as we read your letter first, you grow 6tove 
plants in the w inter. But we gather that this 
is not the case, and that you simply store 
lants in the winter. It would, of course, 
e a mistake to deprive Vines of that 
natural period of rest which they, in common 
with other species of fruit-trees, must experi¬ 
ence if their health and fruit-bearing capa¬ 
cities are to be maintained unimpaired. 
Utilising the back wall for Fig culture does 
not matter so much, provided artificial heat 
or the maintenance of a temperature suit¬ 
able for the Fig is not practised after the 
Grapes have ripened. If desirous of retain¬ 
ing the Vines, they could be brought back to 
health again by lifting the roots and putting 
in a new border. If this were done and the 
growing of plants in the vineries in winter 
discontinued they would quickly recuperate, 
and eventually regain their health. If ne¬ 
cessary to place plants in these structures at 
that season of the year they should be such 
as only need a sufficient amount of warmth 
to exclude frost. Your gardener’s sugqes- 
tion, in the face of the Vines having got into 
such a condition, has much to commend it; 
but we must point out that inside borders 
entail much more labour than those situated 
outside in the way of watering. In a normal 
season outer borders require but little water, 
but those inside must have it whenever it is 
needed, irrespective of the nature of the 
season. Therefore, unless labour can be 
afforded to apply water whenever circum* 
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stances demand it, outside borders give the 
better results. The great consideration with 
regard to inside borders is that they are so 
much more under control; and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that, given the extra 
labour entailed in watering, Muscats and 
late-keeping varieties of Grapes can be 
grown more successfully when the roots of 
the Vines are in an inside than in an outside 
border. The suggestion as to the making of 
the border piecemeal fashion is good, and 
quite the correct course to pursue, and we 
would advise that the base of the border be 
concreted and a good drain laid to carry off 
superfluous moisture on each occasion when 
water has to be afforded. The depth of 
border mentioned—viz., 3 feet—is, we take 
it, inclusive of drainage materials. The fore¬ 
going remarks with respect to the construc¬ 
tion of inner borders in sections, etc., are 
equally applicable to the making of those 
outside. 

If you decide on discarding the present 
Vines, and adopt your gardener’s suggest on, 
the selection of varieties for the planting of 
the first and second house is good, but in 
the third we would suggest Appley Towers, 
instead of Black Alicante or Gros Colman. 
The latter is, of course, a fine, handsorae- 
looking Grape, but is only second rate in 
flavour. The variety we name is far superior 
in every way to the two sorts you name. If 
you wish for an excellent late white variety, 
plant half of third house with Lady Hutt.] 


APPLE AND PEAR-TREES. 

I AM intending to plant some good sorts this autumn 
against a south wall, and shall be glad to know 
how the ground should be prepared in advance and 
for any hints as to the best method of actual plant¬ 
ing. According to a book on “ Clean Culture,” 1 
should get better results without any animal manure! 
The soil is very good, and everything grows well in 
the garden.—F. C. Bray. 

[If, as you intimate, the soil in the garden 
is good and suitable for things in general, 
fruit-trees should do well in it. We are not 
acquainted with the work you name, but are 
quite agreed that the use of animal manure 
when planting fruit-trees is, as a rule, best 
avoided. There are exceptional cases, such 
as when the staple is very poor, whether of 
a heavy or light nature, when a little well- 
rotted manure may with advantage be em¬ 
ployed, but, speaking generally, it is best 
omitted at planting-time. The time when 
manure of this description does good is when 
the trees begin to bear freely. If placed on 
the surface in the form of a mulch beneath 
the trees in early summer, so soon as it can 
be seen what the nature and weight of the 
crop are likely to be, manure then does an 
infinite amount of good. If the staple, and 
particularly the substratum, is of a heavy 
consistency, the mixing of a fair amount of 
lime-rubbish with it will render it more 
porous, and improve it generally for the 
growing of the fruits you name. Open out 
holes for the reception of the roots of the 
trees, not less than 4 feet in diameter—6 feet 
is better—and place the top spit or the best 
of the soil on one side, for placing about the 
roots when planting takes place. Dig up the 
subsoil one 6pit deep, throw it out, and then 
dig and break up the bottom with a digging- 
fork, and let the holes so remain until the 
trees come to hand. Then return the 
sweetened subsoil, with lime-rubbish mixed 
with it, if its addition is considered necessary, 
and tread the soil, if in a dry state, quite 
firm. If at all inclined to be wet and sticky, 
little or no treading should be done. Then 
cast in a sufficiency of the good 6oil to form 
the shape of a shallow mound like an inverted 
saucer, on which to place and spread out the 
roots. The quantity of soil needed for this 
mu6t be determined bv the old soil-mark on 
the trees, as the latter should never be 
planted any deeper than they were before 
thev were lifted. All bruised and broken 
ends and pieces of roots must be trimmed off 
with a sharp knife ; then cast some of the 
fine soil over, and work it between them. 
Add more soil, tread it firm, then finish bv 
filling in rather above the surrounding level, 
giving all a further treading, and mulch the 
surface with short littery manure for the con¬ 
servation of moisture and natural warmth 
contained in the soil, as well as to exclude 
frost. Should the soil be in a very dry state, 


give all & thorough watering when planting i® 
completed, and before applying the mulch. 
Should the subsoil appear unduly moist, dig 
the holes 3 feet deep, and put in a layer 1 foot 
thick of brickbats, stones, etc., in the bottom. 
In this case the surplus, or the worst, of tho... 
subsoil can be dispensed with altogether.] 

NOTE'S AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees for wooden fence.— Kindly advise 
me as to what trees I should plant against a wooden 
partition fence, sauth-*;outh-ca6t aspect, 6 feet 
3 Inches high, with close pales, allowing 18 feet 
between each tree. 1 want one Loganberry, one each 
Peach and Apricot, three Plums, four Pears; also, for 
the open garden, two Damsons and one Crab Apple. 

1 presume horizontally-trained trees axe the most 
suitable.—C arleton. 

[A good Apricot for your locality would be 
Shipley’s. A good Peach that would ripen 
early in August in a normal season would 
be Rivers’ Early York. Crimson Galande 
would come into use early in September, 
and Stirling Castle towards the end of the 
month. All three are hardy and bear freely, 
while the quality of the fruits is first rate, 
so that we leave you to select the one which 
will appear best suited to your requirements. 
Three varieties of Plums would be Early 
Prolific, Jefferson’s Gage, and Monarch. 
The first may be used either for cooking'or 
eating, the second is a delicious’y-flavoured 
Plum, while the third, though* a large- 
fruited, prolific, hardy kind, is more suited 
for cooking. If you require a late dessert 
Plum, plant Coe’s Golden Drop. Four 
Pears would be Williams* Bon Chretien or 
Souvenir du Congres, both mueh alike in 
appearance, but the latter much the larger 
fruit of the two, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Conseiller de la Cour, Doyenne du Comice, 
or you mav substitute the last-named for 
Conseiller de la .Cour, and plant Josephine 
de Malines as a fourth, if you wish for a 
very late variety. You would find Bradley’s 
King and Crittenden two varieties of Dam¬ 
sons excellent in every way. The Dart¬ 
mouth is a large, highly-coloured Crab 
Apple. John Downie bears smaller fruits, 
but is wonderfully prolific and very orna¬ 
mental. The Apricot, Peach, and Plum- 
trees should be fan-trained, as none of these 
fruits lend themselves to being trained hori¬ 
zontally like the Pear, which, on the con¬ 
trary, would be best so trained for your 
purpose.] 

Work In vineries.— Most of the Grapes in 
the early houses will now be cut, and any 
remaining on the Vines may be cut with 
8 inches or so of wood, and the wood placed 
in bottles, and stood on racks in a slanting 
position, so that they hang clear of every¬ 
thin!?. When the Grapes are cut the young 
wood may be reduced. This will throw more. 
force into the buds left, and add to their 
strength and firmness. Later on, when the 
leaves are falling, the pruning and washing 
can be done. Vines in pots intended for early 
forcing have probably been reduced in length, 
or, if not. the sooner this is done the better. 
The length left for fruiting will depend upon 
the strength and maturity. Strong, well- 
ripened canes may be left 6 feet long, and will 
carry 6 lb. or 8 lb. of Grapes if well nourished 
with rich top-dressings. As a general rule, 
Vines do not make fresh roots till the leaves 
are expanding. 

Peaches under glass.— The fruits from 
the early houses will be all gathered, and the 
greater part from late houses also. The bor¬ 
ders must not be permitted to get too dry, or 
the buds will suffer. I am assuming all the 
wood not required for training in, especially 
old wood, will have been cut out, or will be 
removed at once, and the engine or the hose 
brought to bear upon the foliage, os it is just 
possible, after such a dry, hot summer, there 
mav be red-spider, which should be dealt 
with now, in an effective manner, and it may 
ba necessary to repeat this washing, in order 
to make a* clearance. All the ventilator® 
should be left open day and night now, as it 
will hardlv be necessary to use the house® 
for anv other purpose, though I have some¬ 
times been obliged to use late Peach-house® 
to shelter Chrysanthemums for a time till 
some other arrangement can be made. Very 
few gardeners will have too much room— 
for a time, at any rate—especially if there is 
a l.arge conservatory to provide for. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
flowering shoots of an ornamental shrub 
which is but rarely met with in the open air 
in this country, though it might bo expected 
to thrive in gardens where Australian and 
New Zealand plants are a success. The 
flowers, not unlike those of E. pinnatifolia, 
are white with yellow stamens, and each 
about 2 inches across. Here, however, the 


than a moderate-sized bush, and that only 
in favoured places. The plant from which 
the illustration was prepared is growing in 
Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, a 
garden which is renowned for its numerous 
rare and beautiful shrubs. Messrs. Veitch 
are said to have been the first to flower it 
out-of-doors in this country, it having blos¬ 
somed in their Coombe Wood Nursery in 
1897. E. cordifolia may be expected to 
thrive best in soil of a peaty character, and 
once planted it ought to have no future dis¬ 
turbance. D. 


new kinds. Of rather loose and graceful 
habit, it soon attains a height of 4 feet, and 
ives promise of becoming very much taller, 
ts dark-green, ovate leaves are 2\ inches to 
inches long, and upwards of an inch wide. 
The under surface is glaucous, and, together 
with the young wood, downy. The bright red 
fruits, each about a quarter of an inch 
long, are borne ill rather loose clusters. 

I From the habit of the plant, its distinct 
! foliage, and showy-coloured fruits, there 
would appear to be good prospects of its 
! becoming a valuable garden shrub, particu- 



From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemere , 


Eucryphia cordifolia. 


resemblance ends, for instead of the leaves 
being made up of several segments, as in the 
case of the better-known species, they are 
simple, more or less oblong, up to 3 inches 
in length, and 1$ inches wide. Their tex¬ 
ture is thick, and they are dark green nbove 
and greyish beneath. * It is a native of Chili, 
and is said to reach its largest proportions 
where the atmosphere is moist and the 
temperature moderately even. In such 
places it attains a height of 40 feet, with a 
trunk 1 foot to 2 feet in diameter. In Eng¬ 
land it cannot i»e expected to grow into more 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cotoneaster rugosa, var. Henry!.— This is 
one of several new kinds of Cotoneaster which 
have been recently introduced into English 
gardens from China. As a rule, these, 
whether species or varieties, are quite distinct 
from any which were previously grown, while 
several give promise of being among the most 
ornamental of the genus. The subject of this 
note is of striking appearance, on account of 
its distinct habit and foliage, though, 60 fryr, 
it has fruited less freely than several other 


larly if, as it becomes older, the fruits are 
borne more freely. Like other Cotoneasters, 
it thrives in any good garden 6oil, with a pre¬ 
ference for that of a loamy nature.—D. 

Shrubs on chalky soils (Q . Butter).-The shrubs 
you name will do quite well, and to tlie^e may be 
added flowering Currants. Weigelns, Deutzins. Scarlet 
Thorn, Koraythias, Ci6tua florentinus, C. laurifoliUB, 
and, in sheltered places, Romneya Coulter! and 
Choisya ternata. Quite a large number of Conifer® 
do well on chalk soils, also Box, Holly. Lavender, 
Rosemary, and others. Not a little of the success 
achieved, however, depends, naturally, on the avail¬ 
able depth of soi'. Among the larger trees, Beech, 
Lime, and Elm are worthy of attention. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

Perhaps we never had a mdre promising 
outlook for our last Roses of 1911. The 
recent general rain, combined with the 
favourable condition of wood and tempera¬ 
ture of soil, can scarcely fail to result in a 
good crop of late blooms. What is already 
most noticeable is the greater depth of 
colouring than usual, especially among the 
Teas ana their Hybrids. Such varieties as 
Marie Van Houtte, that generally afford some 
most charming combinations of outside 
colourings, are better than I ever remember. 
Besides the variety named, one of the most 
striking is Hugo Roller, a Tea from 
Waltham Cross m 1907. It is difficult to 
describe this Rose at any time, but I never 
saw the same depth and clearness of crimson 
on the outside before. More often than not, 
it has a rich lemon-yellow centre. But 
throughout the whole flower the shades are 
intensified. Hugo Roller is a very free 
bloomer and grower, and, although classed 
as a Tea, it appears to possess considerable 
China blood. Some flowers of white Maman 
Cochet nre bearing outside petals almost as 
deeply tinted with crimson as the shade that 
makes Marie Van Houtte so particularly 
charming in a warm and sunny autumn. 
W. R. Smith, a variety that is a decade 
newer, and which favours it somewhat in 
form, is also more highly tinted than usual. 
Oftentimes this Rose comes as white as 
Niphetos, and is a grand doer. It hns the 
merit of being as hardy as any of the Teas, 
and will, doubtless, soon occupy the some 
position in the open as a pure white Tea- 
scented variety that has been held by 
Niphetos for close upon seventy years under 
gloss. Some others that are carmine tinted 
on the edges in a more pronounced way are 
our hardy old friends Homere and Mme. de 
Watteville. Francisco Kruger is coming 
good, but it calmot be compared to Mme. 
Jean Dupuy, a Tea that lias.proved itself as 
hardy as Homfere. Mme! Jean Dupuy is a 
very vigorous and yet free-branching grower, 
always with handsome foliage and well 
marked flowers in the autumn ; but at p e- 
sent it is exceptionally fine. 

Mme. Antoiks Mari.— A Rose that 1 
do not often see in gardens, and by no 
means enough praised in the press, is Mme. 
Antoine Mari; after nine years it should be 
better known. A freer grower it would be 
difficult to select, or one less prone to mil¬ 
dew’, that disease which too often detracts 
from the beauties of our autumnal Roses. 
Every bud is useful for the coat, and as it 
flowers in immense, spreading trusses, it is 
equally good for decoration. Its main colour 
is creamy-white, always accompanied by dis¬ 
tinct carmine edges, which are intensified 
in the autumn, while it is among the very 
last to cease flowering. The peculiar colours 
of Generals Gallieni and Schablikine are 
very striking at present. A new Rose from 
Waltham Cross (1907) that greatly favours 
Mario Van Houtte just now, and named 
Mrs. Dudley Cross, is sure to become popu¬ 
lar. It is both larger and more double. 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, Souvenir de 
W. Robinsou, rnd Souvenir de Stolla 
Gray can only be classed as moderate 
growers, but are very free flowering, and 
their blendings of coppery-carmine, orange 
and apricot, backed up as they nre by 
bronzy-purple foliage, can never fail to 
charm during a clear autumn, nnd are natur¬ 
ally more noticeable now. The depth of 
colouring found in Mme. Ravary, l^e Pro- 
gres, Mrs. Aaron Ward, and others of 1 ke 
clmrncter is better than at any other period 
of the season here. Then we find I.adv 
Battersea in altogether better form than it 
can be caught during any but a cool summer, 
and although always a beautiful Ro-e in 
the bud, it surpasses itself when allowed 
more time to develop. The same can be 
said of Cornllina, Peace, Lady Roberts, 
Mme. Fnlcot, G. Nnbonnand, Betty, and, in 
fact, nil of onr Roses that possess jono buds, 
but only a small number of larce petals. In 
the summer they must be caught very early 
in the morning, if one is to see their ch ef 
beauties. There is a fascination me in 
a mass of these Roses when the flowers are 
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fully expanded, and many of them remain 
fresh for a long time. The bud stage is 
charming, but it is not always their “ highest 
phase of beauty,” to quote a term bo often 
used among exhibitors; and it is, perhaps, 
well that we do not all think alike on this 
point. What, for example, can be mote 
showy nnd without any semblance of the 
lare found among our scarlet Zonals than 
eds of Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Ravary, 
Marquis de Salisbury, and Vicountcss Folke¬ 
stone when fully expanded? And we have 
dozens of equally suitable varieties. 

A few of the dark Hybrid Perpeluals are 
good again, but most* of these were hit 
harder by the sun than is the case with 
Teas and their Hybrids. Perhaps the best 
of the first-named class are to be found in 
Victor Hugo, Fisher Holmes (always good 
here), Tom Wood, and Ulrich Brunner. 
Etoile de France does not open eo well in 
summer as later in the year, and is often 
disappointing in another way, being much 
subject to sunburn. Just now, however, it 
is in such a condition that if one did not 
know more of its character it would take a 
very high position as a good, dark Hybrid 
Tea. To my mind, the best we have for 
late darks is General McArthur. Richmond 
is coining a mass of blossoms, but they so 
soon put* on a dull appearance, whereas 
General McArthur is quite clear to the la : ,t. 
Ecarlate is another scarlet that docs not 
lose its freshness until the blooms fall. This 
Rose retains an exceptionally uniform habit 
of growth, as much so as Marquis de Salis¬ 
bury, and so is well adapted for beds, 
borders, or masses. Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Caroline Testout, Lady Ashtown, and 
Killarney are four pinks of absolutely dis¬ 
tinct forms that are to be relied upon, and 
are equally as good after giving us a grand 
display during the past tropical heat as if 
they hod enjoyed a cool season. It is such 
Roses as these that one need never fear to 
plant, for they are never missing during any 
season. But I cannot close without a word 
for the dwarf-growing Polyanthus and a few 
of the Chinas, more particularly Coratesse 
de Cayla, Mme. Eugene Resal, and Laurele 
Messimv from the latter class. All of the 
dwarf Polyanthas seem to revel in one last, 
spurt of flower, and the buds upon their 
trusses are difficult to number. So good are 
they as a whole that I must refrain from 
mentioning varieties. P. U. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Mildew on Boses. —In one of your i<^ues for June 
you uere kind enough to give me a remedy for mildew 
on Rose-leave©—viz., potassium sulphide. I mixed this 
in the proportion given by you, and found that the 
solution acted as a temporray check only—the mildew 
appearing again after a short time. I then mixed a 
stronger solution, but without any better effect. I 
should be glad if you could inform me whether 
potassium sulphide w considered to be a lasting 
remedy or not. If not, do you know of any other 
cure for mildew?—C. P. Lancaster. 

[There is no lasting remedy for mildew, and 
frequent syringing is necessary, more or less 
according to the weather conditions. Potas¬ 
sium sulphide is as good a cure as any we are 
acquainted with. It is impossible to have a 
lasting cure, because new growth is con¬ 
stantly being made, that could not have been 
touched by the solution, and it is the younger 
leaves that take the disease first.] 

Rambling Rosas* —I have been much 
interested by a note in a recent issue on the 
rambling character of the roots of Roses and 
their power of spreading under a paved 
surface. It recalls an interesting example of 
this which impressed me much ns a child. 
A lady of my acquaintance, residing in an 
old-fashioned country house—a devoted lover 
of flowers, but an invalid and unable to visit 
her garden—one day perceived in the draw¬ 
ing-room window, between boards and skirt¬ 
ing, what she fancied to be a little green 
caterpillar; but on looking more closely, she 
found it to be the young shoot of some plant, 
so she ordered the servants not to interfere 
with it. It grew, and gradually developed 
Rose-leaves, and in course of time, much to 
her delight, became a flourishing Rose-bush, 
flowering abundantly in due season. The 
strange thing was that there was no bush of 
the same kind of Rose nearer than the 
opposite side of the house, so the roots must 
have come quite a long way. The lady was 
in the habit of saying that, as she was unable 


to go to the garden to see her Boses, they 
had come in to her—most welcome guest*. 
The bush never received any water in the 
house, and being under cover, used to flower 
when there were none out-of-doors. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I cannot name the species. There 
were comparatively few Roses then. I used 
to hear of Rose Celeste, the Maiden’s Blush, 
the Hundred-leaved Rose, etc.—E. W. 

Rose Mme. dee Tartas.— Among several 
hundred varieties grown here none with¬ 
stood the heat and drought better than this 
old Rose. Mme. des Tartas woe introduced 
bv Bermede so long ago as 1860, and 
although its colour is somewhat undecided, 
compared to that of the many fine Teas sent 
out since, its invariable freedom of bloom¬ 
ing, hardiness, and vigorous growth make it 
difficult to understand how this Rose can 
have so nearly passed out of cultivation. 
Where beds of otner free growers have been 
greatly crippled, Mme. des Tartas was quite 
unaffected, and is still carrying immense, 
spreading trusses, every bud of which gener¬ 
ally opens. On the wall of a house facing 
due south it has also stood the ordeal of the 
ast heat wave, so that it is little wonder it 
id so well in the open. Very few British 
catalogues mention this Rose, which has 
been one of the parents of several'well-known 
varieties. The colour is purplish-carmine, 
but is clearer than this suggests.— Mid 
Sussex. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 

WASPS. 

The plague of waspe, which appears to be 
universal, is a bit of a mystery to me. Had 
last season been normal, with just a sprink¬ 
ling of nests, I could have better understood, 
but this district seemed to be practically 
waspless. I did not see more than a score 
of wasps all through the summer and autumn, 
and, although it is my custom to pay boys for 
all the nests they can find, I could not hear 
of one. This year, in a radius of half a mile, 
nearly three hundred nests have been taken. 
It is all very well to say that the dry weather 
is responsible, but where were the queens 
reared? Of course, there must have been 
nests, and the queen wasps, which came out 
in the autumn, must have been quite out of 
proportion to what usually happens. Many 
use cyanide of potassium, which is effective, 
but the nests must be dug out the following 
day, or the grubs come to life in a day or 
two, and the relief is but temporary. It 
sometimes happens that nests are made in 
roofs of houses or buildings of some kind, 
in which case it is, of course, impossible to 
get the comb out. In such cases the cyanide 
must be applied several times in the course 
of a week, so that the young broods are killed 
as they come to life. My favourite plan is 
to half fill an ordinary meat-tin, such as are 
sold in grocers’ shops, with tar. In the day 
I carefully mark the place, and clear away 
any obstruction, such qs Grass, overhanging 
boughs, and return about nine o’clock, when 
the enemy is at home. The tar is then 
poured in, and the tin trod firmly in and 
allowed to remain. This obviates the neces¬ 
sity of a second visit, as one can always get 
plenty of these empty tins, and every insect 
and grub are killed outright. I am this year 
using the old-fashioned hand-light trap, 
wliicn, if I remember rightly, I once de¬ 
scribed in this paper, but which, probably, 
many of your older reader* have forgotten 
and newer subscribers have not seem The 
trap is made by placing a hand light on four 
bricks, a second one being placed on it, the 
sides being stuffed with some material, to 
prevent the insects escaping when they have 
found their way there. In the apex of the 
bottom handlight a hole is made in the glass 
about an inch square. The next thing is to 
bait the trap, which is done by putting fam 
or something similar in a flat under the bot¬ 
tom handlight. The wasps come to this, and 
not one in a hundred will go out by the way 
it came in. They flv upwards, and after a 
bit find their way through the hole, which 
they never make an attempt to pass through 
again. My trap is placed in an open position 
about 40 yards from the Grap^-house, arid 
this year I have caught thousands 
Byfleet, Surrey. - J. GOBNHtLL. 
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ROOK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
QARDENS. 

PRIMULA PULVERULENTA. 
Probably not since the introduction of Pri¬ 
mula japonica, about the year 1870, has so 
important an addition been made to the bog- 
loving section of the genus as the species 
above-named, introduced by Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, Chelsea, through their collector, 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, from Western China. At 
first sight the species would appear to be but 
a geographical variation of P. japonica, and 
certainly in the tallness of the flower-stems, 
the whorled character of the flowers, and 
their decidedly bog-loving nature, the two 
plants have much in common. P. japonica, 


stature it is a giant among its kind, and in 
profuseness of flowering it has no equal—in¬ 
deed, I regard it in this respect as quite 
unique. A Primula species that will reach 
a height of more than 3 feet, and emit from 
| its leafy tufts such a profusion of 6pikes as 
shown in the picture, is one which should be 
; welcome in every garden. The plant, too, 
flowers somewhat later than P. japonica, and 
1 is valuable on this account, while its more 
conspicuous beauty—the contrast of heavily- 
powdered stems and calyces against the hun- 
l dreds of its crimson-magenta flowers—makes 
it worthy of the best place the garden affords. 
That best place is a cool and moist one in 
I thin shade. 

i Of great vigour and abundant flowering, it 
1 is also a free seeder, the seedlings springing 



Primula pulvcrulcnla. From a photograph in Sir Henry Yorke's garden . 


however, has a larger, coarser leaf-growth, 
the rosettes of leaves assuming a more de¬ 
cidedly prostrate form, while covering a 
larger area of ground. I have had, by actual 
measurement, rosettes of leaves of a diameter 
of more than 3 feet. The species now so well 
illustrated ha6 a less coarse leaf-growth than 
P. japonica, and in this respect would appear 
to be more nearly intermediate between P. 
japonica and P. denticulata, and with not a 
little of the ascending leaf characteristics of 
the last-named species or some of iis forms. 
Most important of all, it is a first-class gar¬ 
den plant, and for this alone all garden- 
lovers will be grateful to its introducers. In 
every sense of the word it is a distinct plant, 
free-flowering and absolutely hardy, of simple 
cultural requirements, and amenable to the 
climatic conditions of the British Isles. In 
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up by hundreds about the parent group, and 
virtually uncovered on the cool and moist 
surface of the ground, affording an object- 
lesson of incalculable worth. Of its value in 
this direction ample proof was afforded by a 
fine group in Mr. Harry Veitch’s East Burn¬ 
ham garden only last year, and where I saw 
hundreds of seedlings—possibly thousands— 
springing up around the old plants. Than 
this no better evidence of a plant’s worth 
could possibly be adduced, though it may not 
be desirable in all cases to allow the plants to 
shed their seeds in this way. To those who 
garden in cool and moist woodland places, no 
plant ie more worthy of attention, since it is 
essentially a subject for free grouping, and 
where, amid natural scenery, it will in large 
degree take care of itself. Those who garden 
within more circumscribed limits will find 


the plant invaluable for the rich soils of the 
garoen, where, failing continuous supplies of 
moisture, it should be arranged in low beds, 
60 that a few copious waterings may be given 
it during the season. Shade also in such 
cases is important, while a rather heavy 
dressing of well-decayed manure will not be 
given in vain. Primula pulverulenta, which 
received an award of merit in May, 1905, has 
already been employed in cross-breeding, and 
has given some important additions to the 
group. E. H. Jenkins. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TREATMENT WHEN UNDER GLASS. 
As. I write, plants are being placed under 
glass, as frost may do damage at any time* 
after September. The most forward plan.s 
have been in the greenhouse a couple of 
weeks, and are fast unfolding their blooms. 
No effort is made to arrange the plants per¬ 
manently, except that the tallest go into the 
highest part of the structure, and those most 
backward into that part of the house (if any) 
where the most sunlight is available. The 
best plants are generally given the best posi¬ 
tions, and everything possible is done to 
avoid overcrowding. The principal desire 
being the production of show flowers, any 
weakly plant not likely to be of any use is 
weeded out, and this practice might well bo 
followed by amateurs, who mostly try to get 
a considerable number of plants into a 
limited space. This season there apprars to 
be but little to do except to put tne plants 
under cover straight away. Mildew is ab¬ 
sent, and the same may almost be sa d of 
“rust.” Here and there a speck is noticed 
on the underpart of the leaves. These are 
just touched with paraffin. There is 1 ttle 
need to wash the pots, and it is difficult to 
find decaying leaves. At fi r st the vent la o' s 
will be left open day and night, and the 
doors all day, and I do not mind water being 
splashed among the pots during warm and 
dry weather. As the flowers open great car ' 
should be taken to prevent moisture, and 
what watering is necessary should be done 
in the morning. Bv evening the surround¬ 
ings should be quite dry. There appears to 
be far more difficulty in preventing the 
earlier flowers decaying than there is in 
the case of later ones, and care is, there¬ 
fore, taken to shade the former, more espe¬ 
cially as the sun is rising, the condensed 
moisture of the night and the warm’ll of 
the sun being a cause of damping of the 
blossoms. Some growers fix tiffany over the 
flowers, immediately under the glass. Thin 
mav be an advantage, but hardly necessary 
when ventilation is properly carried cut. It 
is important that the side air be reduced 
as the blooms open, as anything in the 
nature of cold draughts prevents them Ex¬ 
panding to the full. I always I ke a 1 t le 
top air, even at night. Fire heat is not re¬ 
quired yet. but it will be advisable if we 
get a spell of dull, wet weather. At all 
times the temperature mav be about 50 decs, 
to 55 degs., so that the fire should lie 
arranged accordingly. As the b g Japanese 
blooms expand they will benefit by warmth : 
but if fire heat is employed to ra : se the 
temperature higher than above indicated the 
incurving clavss will be damaged—the heat 
. will have a tendency to reflex the florets 
and to take from their substance. 

It is rather curious that cultivators are 
this year complaining of Chrysanthemums 
being late. It is only fancy—they always 
have a habit of opening very quickly as 
November approaches. At any rate, I do 
not believe in pushing the flowers by extra 
fire heat—harm from this is certain to 
follow". Many fine blooms are spoiled by 
shifting the plants here and the”e—first to 
advance, then to retard them. Roots seem 
abundant, which is a good sign, and we must 
not fail with ample watering when the 
plants are under glass. Once the roots have 
become thoroughly dry we cannot make up 
for the damage done. And it is well to con¬ 
tinue the use of liquid-manure. In fact, it 
seems to me that now it is more required 
than at any time during the season. Liquid 
from the farmyard and that made from 
sheep droppings or chicken manure are 
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favoured; but where these are not obtain¬ 
able fertilisers in a dry form may be used. 
I would, however, warn amateurs to avoid 
the use of either nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia. These are dangerous even 
with the most skilful handling. Many of 
the flowers when grown 'for show throw 
themselves some distance up from the foliage 
on long stalks. These stalks, in most in¬ 
stances, are not stiff enough to hold the 
blooms upright. It is, therefore, a good 
plan to fasten them to either lengths of wire 
or slight sticks. If done early a bloom ha3 
a better chance of developing evenly. 

H. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDEN VARIETIES OF VERONICAS. 
Th® value of the different garden varieties of 
the shrubby Veronicas for decoration at this 
season was well 6hown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on August 29th, 
when a group of the now numerous varieties 
was shown. While these Veronicas are 
justly valued as outdoor shrubs in the more 
favoured parts of the country, they must in 
most districts be regarded as greenhouse 
plants. The specimens referred to showed 
well their value for this purpose, as all were 
neat little bushes, bristling with flower- 
spikes, on which the blossoms were either 
fully opened or rapidly approaching that 
stage. They were all in the regulation 48- 
sized pot. In order to obtain such neat little 
bushes as these, cuttings should be taken 
early in the spring, and, if put into sandy 
soil in a close propagating-case, where there 
is a gentle heat, they will soon root. Directly 
they have rooted they must be potted off 
singly in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, and when the roots take hold of the 
new soil the young plants should have their 
tops pinched out, in order to induce a bushy 
habit. The best place for them is a cold- 
frame, where they can have plenty of light 
and air. As the season advances the lights 
may be removed altogether, or the plants 
stood outside. Care must be taken that the 
plants do not suffer from want of water, espe¬ 
cially as the flowering season approaches. As 
shown, there was a small group of each 
variety, and, arranged in a bank of Ferns, 
their beauty was greatly enhanced thereby. 
Last year several varieties were exhibited as 
standards, but I much prefer them as small 
bushes. Most of these varieties are of con¬ 
tinental origin, and, though classed as forme 
of Veronica speciosa, they sho\v a marked 
divergence from the type and also from each 
other. Of those exhibited, the following 
were especially good: Admiration, rich deep 
blue; Andersoni variegata, a well-known 
kind, with silvery-variegated leaves and light 
blue flowers; Attraction, deep violet; Dia- 
mant, bright crimson, bronzv leaves; Eve¬ 
line, salmony-rose; Gabrielle, lilac-pink; 
grandis, very deep blue, dark leafage; La 
Seduisante, violet-purple, bronze foliage; 
'Mauvena, bluish-mauve ; Mont Blanc, white ; 
Heine des Blanches, white, with a lilac suf¬ 
fusion ; Ruby, deep crimson ; and Valerie, a 
showy-growing variety, with deep blue 
flowers, and particularly robust habit of 
growth. __ X. 

HIPPEASTRUMS NOT BLOOMING. 

FOUR years r.go I tried some bulbs. I succeeded with 
them the year, since then I have had no 

blooms 1 pive them no water from October until 
they begin to grow in March cr April. I pot them 
in March, usin'? loam, leaf-mould, old manure, rand, 
and a little peat. My house is heated with hot 
water. Winter temperature from 40 di■«?.-. to jo degs. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me wh.it treatment 
wou’d be most likely to induce bloom?— Rose. 

[The failure to flower your Hippeastrums 
would indicate that there is some error in 
their culture, but what that is it is impossible 
for us to say. All that we can do is to give a 
short account of the necessary treatment, and 
by following that vou should be successful 
another season. The bulbs, when absolutely 
dormant, may be kept ouite drv and perfectly 
6afe in a temperature of 40 decs, to 50 decs, 
during the winter. In the spring, as they 
show signs of starting into crowth, water 
must be given, to be increce^d as the leaves 
and flower-spikes develop. Ac soon as those 
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that are not going to flower can be selected 
is a good time to repot them, and in the case 
of those that bloom, directly after the blos¬ 
soms are over. A suitable compost may be 
made up, principally of good, fibrous, yellow 
loam, lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould 
and sand. Annual repotting is by no means 
necessary, but whether it is done or not will 
depend upon the condition of the roots. In 
the case of plants that are not repotted, they 
should, after the flowers are over, and while 
they are making their growth, be given an 
occasional stimulant, in the shape of liquid- 
manure or one of the concentrated plant 
foods. When growing, they should be kept 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse, as at 
that time they are benefited by increased 
heat. As to the summer treatment, the best 
place for them is in an ordinary garden frame 
facing south. While the plants are growing 
this frame can be shut up early, so as to hus¬ 
band the sun-beat and encourage good, 
healthy growth. As the leaves mature, 
plenty of air and full exposure to sunshine 
will be very necessary. In this way firm, 
well-ripened bulbs are obtained. As the 
leaves commence to turn yellow, and thus 
show signs of the bulbs going to rest, the 
water supply must be gradually diminished, 
till, when they are quite dormant, it may be 
discontinued altogether. It is very essential 
that the bulbs be taken into safe quarters 
before the autumn frosts set in.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Agapanthus,— Can you te l me if this 
h the right time to repot Agapanthus Lilies, or ought 
it to be done in the spring? Also, what soil ought 
to be used, and should they be watered after re¬ 
potting? I have several pots of them, and most have 
bloomed this summer, but they seem to be pushing 
thenvelvcs out of their pots, and the roots coming 
to the surface, and the leaves do not look very 
healthy. I should be much obliged if you would 
kindly tell me how to treat them.—K. M. B. 

[The best time to repot Agapanthus. um- 
bellatus is in the spring just before the 
plants start into growth. After being potted 
they should be watered whenever necessary. 
A suitable compost may be formed of two- 
thirds good turfy loam, and the remaining 
third made up of leaf-mould, dried cow- 
manure, and sand. At the same time, we 
may point out that Agapanthuses flower 
better when the roots are fairly pot-bound 
than if growing too freely. For all this, 
root constriction ' must not be carried to 
excess, and any which in your opinion would 
be better for larger pots' should be shifted 
next spring. If any of them are not re¬ 
potted it will be a great advantage to assist 
them during the growing season with occa¬ 
sional doses of liquid-manure or one of the 
many concentrated plant foods now so much 
used. During the winter the Agapanthus 
may be kept in a shed or stable where there 
is a little light and the plants are safe from 
frost. No water will be needed throughout 
the winter. In spring, however, when ready 
to start into growth the plants must be 
watered. It is then necessary to remove 
hem to a lighter position, such as a green¬ 
house, conservatory, or cool vinery, & 3 , if 
left in semi-darkness, the new leaves will 
become so weak as to topple over and 
quickly turn yellow.] 

The golden Arum Lily (.4no/).).— Ae you put 
five or six tuber© into a 7-inch pot, they 
must be rather email—indeed, tubers of that 
size we should scarcely expect to flower. In 
habit of growth and cultural requirements, 
Richardia Elliottiana differs markedly from 
the Arum Lily, its best-known relative. In 
the first place, the yellow-flowered species 
produces tubers a good deal after the manner 
of a Caladium, which tubers pass the winter 
in an absolutely dormant state, during which 
time they must be kept quite dry, and in a 
minimum temperature, as far as possible, of 
45 degs. Then, about the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary or a little later, the bulb9 mav be 
shaken quite clear of the old soil and repotted 
; n a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, well- 
decayed manure, and sand. In potting, these 
tubers should be buried to a depth of a couple 
of inches or nearly so. After being potted, 
they should be placed in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse, giving them just enough 
water to keep the soil slightly iboief. With 
this treatment roots will quickly make their 


appearance, the leaves develop, and in time 
the flower-stems push up. After the flower® 
are past, the plants must be watered as be¬ 
fore, till the leaves commence to turn yellow, 
when the water supply should be lessened, 
and by the end of the summer or early 
autumn they will be quite dormant, and must 
be kept dry during the winter. 

8olanum8. —I never remember a summer 
that had a more prejudicial effect on plants 
intended for the greenhouse in the winter 
months, than the past one. One might well 
write of many plants which we have long 
since regarded as almost indispensable, like 
Primulas, Cinerarias, etc., that, by reason of 
the great heat they have had to endure, many 
of them are now found to be suffering from 
“extreme debility,” so weak are some of 
them and 6horn of their usual vigour. The 
same may be said of the Bolanums, the ber¬ 
ries on which are scarce, in consequence of 
the blossoms dropping in the hot weal her. 
Experience has once more proved, however, 
that plunging the pot9 in ashes and giving 
them a north position, have resulted in 6ome 
of them coming through unscathed.— Wood- 
BASTWICK. 

Dlohorlsandra thyrslflora.— This usually 
blooms during the autumn and winter, but 
is this season—probably owing to the abnor¬ 
mal weather—flowering earlier than usual. 
Dichorisandra thyrsiflora forms a fleshy root- 
stock, from whence are pushed up stout 
shoots of a somewhat succulent nature. These 
shoots, which reach a height of 2 feet to 
4 feet, are clothed with broad, dark-green, 
somewhat fleshy leaves. From a fine-foliage 
point of view alone it is very ornamental, 
but, as above stated, the flowers are an ad¬ 
ditional attraction. They are borne in an 
erect pyramidal-shaped thyrse, and are of a 
rich dark blue colour, to which the bright 
yellow anthers afford a marked contrast. 
This Dichorisandra is certainly distinct from 
the other occupants of the stoves, for a warm 
house and a liberal amount of shade are 
necessary for its successful culture. It is a 
native of Brazil, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1822, but, though so handsome, it is 
now rarely seen in gardens. It succeeds per¬ 
fectly in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, with a liberal amount of water during 
the growing season. Propagation is effected 
by means of division.—X. 

Cyclamen8.— These are indispensable win¬ 
ter and spring-flowering plants, and seeds 
sown last spring will supply theee for 
1912 and 1913. For sowing the seeds pans 
are the best, the tiny seeds being dibbled in 
4 inch apart, covering the 6eeds to about that 
depth, and placing in gentle heat, shading 
the pans until the seedlings are through the 
soil. A temperature varying from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. should be aimed at during winter 
and. spring, with a fair amount of moisture 
overhead, keeping the young plants within a 
foot of the glass roof. When large enough 
to handle, prick out into pans 2 inches 
asunder, about half burying the corm, and 
shade from strong sun from March onwards. 
By the time the leaves meet, carefully lift 
and transfer each plant into pots from 
3 inches to 4 inches across, and return to the 
same position, watering carefully, and dewing 
overhead with the syringe several times daily. 
Should aphis appear, fumigate two evenings 
in succession. Towards midsummer day the 
plants should be fit to be transferred to 
Dj-inch and 6-inch pots, and stood on an &6h 
bottom, covering with a shallow frame. 
Shade and keep a bit close for three days, 
when gradually give full ventilation, closing 
about 4 p.m. When the plants are fully es¬ 
tablished, apply weak soot-water, changing 
this for weak guano occasionally, and on fine 
nights during September and early October 
the lights may be drawn off, the night dews 
benefiting such plants as Cyclamens, Cine¬ 
rarias, and even Primulas. Should flowers 
appear above the foliage before the middle of 
October, they should be pulled out, unless 
flowering plants are required during that 
month. Keep & look-out for green-fly. Thrip. 
too, will appear if too dry an atmosphere is 
kept up, but fumigation will destroy both. 
The giganteum strains are the best to grow, 
the flowers being ever so much finer "than 
formerly.—J. MAliXE, Devon. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA GIGAS AND C. DOWIANA. 
Your very kind and practical replies to several of 
my inquiries have teen very helpful to me, so may I 
again trouble you? 1 have just had sent me some 
small, newly-imported pieced of Cattleya gigas and C. 
Dowiana, and should be glad of directions as to their 
treatment. I have a warm intermediate house, and 
one for cool Orchids.—W. F. W. 

[Carefully sponge the plants all over with ! 
tepid rain-water, and thoroughly examine 
every pseudo-bulb for the very destructive 
Cattleya-fly, which is often found amongst | 
newly-imported plants of these species. The 1 
pest may be found in any old, deformed 
pseudo-bulbs, or if a small hole is observed 
m any part of the bulb its existence may j 
be proved. Sometimes these insects appear 
in the new growths when they are only a 
few inches high. The small growths soon 
commence to swell at their base, and to 
gradually taper off thinly at the top, and 
make but little further progress. When the 
plants are so affected the voung growths 


hold the plant so that the base of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs is about on a level with the rim of 
the pot, then fill up to the rhizome with 
smaller crocks, and steady each plant, if 
necessary, by tying the pseudo-bulbs to neat 
stakes, but use no other potting materials. 
The crocks in which the plants are placed 
should for a time be very sparingly watered. 
This being the season when the plants make 
most roots, these will soon commence to 
push out from the last-made pseudo-bulbs, 
when the plants may then be supplied with 
material for the roots to establish themselves 
in. The compost should consist principally 
of good, hard Osmunda-fibre, adding a little 
Sphagnum Moss and small broken crocks at 
the discretion of the cultivator. This should 
be packed quite firmly around the roots, 
but not so hard as to prevent water passing 
freely through the whole of the soil and 
drainage. These newly-imported pieces 
should not be subjected to much heat and 
i moisture, otherwise the dormant eyes which 
1 are showing at the base of the foremost 



Cattleya gigas. 


plants are best suspended from the roof, 
while in low, span-roofed structures they 
may be elevated on pots on the side stages. 
In either case it is important that the 
leaves should be within a few inches of the 
roof-glass, for a good, clear light, when the 
sun is not too poweful, is, of all things, the 
most likely to induce the plants to flower. 
When established, the proper time to repot 
the plants ie within a fortnight after bloom¬ 
ing, or when the new pseudo-bulbs are fully 
made up, as it is at that time that the 
plants produce their greatest number of 
roots.] __ 


VEGETABLES. 

CROPPING A GARDEN. 

I am taking a house with a walled-in kitchen garden 
of about i acre, and should be obliged if you would 
tell me what I had better put in the garden in order 
to get a regular succession of crops of vegetables 
throughout the year, and perhaps you could teil me 
roughly what special kind of treatment the different 
kinds of vegetables will need? I sball have a frame. 
As there are only three in the family, I shall not 
require as many Potatoes as the last tenant, and, 
besides, I do not care for them much. There aie 
fruit-trees growiug against the walls and several away 
<rom the waits, and I suppose the shoots of these 
ought to be pruned and some manure put to the 
roots?—M. C. P. J. 

[Assuming that you have no crops what¬ 
ever in your walled-in kitchen garden, the 
best crop to plant at once is Cabbages, 
using fairly' strong plants. If you put out 
plants of Savoy Cabbages and curled Kales, 
they might give small heads in the spring, 
but it is too late now for many of the 
usual winter crops, such as Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Coleworts, 
winter Onions, Turnips, and Spinach, also 
for Celery, Leeks, or Carrots. For the e, 
sowings or plantings must be made in the 
summer. If you have tho ground well 
trenched and manured during the winter 
ready for spring cropping, you can in 
March, on a warm aspect, plant early Pota¬ 
toes, and also Cauliflowers, and sow seeds 
of Early Shorthorn Carrots, Turnip-rooted 
Beets, Lettuce, Radishes, and Spinach. 
Then follow in the open with more Potatoes 
and Peas, making three or four sowings of 
Peas at intervals of fourteen days, also Long 
Pod Beans, Onions, Parsnips, Carrots, Long 
Beets, white Turnips, and more Spinach; 
also sow for late planting Cauliflower, Broc¬ 
coli, Cabbage, Kale, Savoy, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Celery-seed, and. later, Scarlet 
Runner Beans and Dwarf French Beans, 
with oth:r crops as the season advances. 

It is thus possible soon to fill up half an 
acre of ground. Have the ground well 
trenched and manured now, then in Feb¬ 
ruary have it deeply forked over to make it 
light and porous * Sow seed thinly, and 
when plants are well up thin freely to give 
plenty of room. If you use your frame, 
either fill it with soil to within fi inches of 
the top, and sow in it Cabbage, Caul : flower, 
and Lettuce-seeds to stand the winter, or 
sow in shallow boxes and keep them in the 
frame. You had better act a prorer 
gardener to prune and nail your wall fruit- 
trees, and give them surface manure dress¬ 
ings, but not right on the bare roots.] 


should be cut off and burnt. If once these 
insects are allowed sufficient time to estab- j 
lish themselves in a house, it is almost im- | 
possible to complete their destruction before ; 
a very considerable amount of damage has 
been done, and perhaps many valuable 
plants ruined. If once it is suspected that 
the plants are afflicted with the larvae of 
this fly, in addition to cutting off the 
affected pseudo-bulbs, a good remedy is to 
vaporise the house every evening for two 
or three weeks with the XL-A11 compound, ; 
and previous to this operation the house 
should be thoroughly damped down, bo.h 
underneath the stages and between the pots. 
It is important that the vaporising should be 
done just before sunset, ns it ie principally 
at that time that the flies come out from 
their hiding-places, and go from growth to 
growth depositing their eggs. 

After the imported plants have been well 
cleaned, they should be placed singly in 
pots just large enough to allow for one 
season’s growth. The pote should be nearly 
filled with rough drainnge material, then 


pseudo-bulb will probably start away into 
growth before proper root-action com¬ 
mences, and, although the plants may make 
fairly good pseudo-bulbs, they will not, 
during winter, become properly matured, 
and when their natural season arrives for 
new growth, those plants that break again 
will be weak and unsatisfactory. It is, 
therefore, advisable to place these plants in 
a cool, dry corner of the Cattleya or inter¬ 
mediate-house, where they may obtain 
plenty of fresh air. The primary object 
should be to induce root activity and pre¬ 
vent growth as far as practicable. It is not 
always possible, however, to prevent every 
imported plant making new growth now*, 
and those plants which do start should be 
given every encouragement by heat and mois¬ 
ture to grow' quickly. After such growths 
are completed, keep the plants in the coolest 
part of the intermediate-nouse, where water 
will only be required occasionally. If kept 
too wet, the roots do not push .out in the 
free manner necessary for the future wel¬ 
fare of the plant. In lofty houses these 


EARLY TOMATOES. 

I SHALL be obiiRed if you will tell me how to Ret very 
early Tomatoes. I have some plants now in 5-inch 
pots, which I fear are too late to fruit this year. 
Can I utilise these in any way for an earlier supply 
than 1 could get from sccdlinRS raised in January'? 
I have seen somewhere that p'ants raised from 
cuttings will fruit earlier than those from seed. 1 
can give heat.—F. C. 

[The Tomato plants have been raided t:o 
early for keeping them in the pots they are 
now’ in throughout the winter, with the view 
to transferring them to fruiting pots either 
in January or February next for the purpose 
of obtaining a very early crop of fruit. The 
latter end of September would have been 
soon enough to nave sown the seed. On 
the other hand, the plants have been raised 
too late for them to yield a full crop of fruit 
between now and the end of the year. The 
end of June or not later than the middle 
of July would in this instance have been 
the best time for sowing the seed. However, 
as vou have the plants and the house in 
which to grow them at disposal, yo\i may 
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induce them to yield a useful crop of fruit 
if you at once plant them in pots 12 inches 
in diameter, filled to about two-thirds their 
depth with suitable compost. If they have 
already flowered and one or two trusses 
have set fruit, all the better, as this will 
tend to prevent them making rank growth. 
The chief thing to observe is the avoidance 
of a high temperature, 60 degs. by day and 
56 degs. at night, accompanied by a free 
admission of air by day and to a less extent 
by night, sufficing. To ensure the air being 
dry and buoyant, recourse must be had to 
artificial heat, and keep the hot water circu¬ 
lating day and night, especially so in dull, 
damp, and foggy weather. In the latter event, 
the inlet of air should for the time being 
be reduced to a minimum. Keep the soil 
about the roots on the dry side until a 
good set has resulted, and do not slop writer 
unnecessarily about on the floors, and take 
the precaution to artificially fertilise the 
flowers. 

With strict attention to these cultural 
matters, and favoured with fine outside 
atmospheric conditions, the plants should 
yield fruit far in advance of that you would 
get from plants raised in January. We once 
saw a splendid crop of Tomatoes secured 
under much the same conditions and in close 
proximity to a large manufacturing town, 
and where much smoke had to be contended 
with. Opinions differ as to whether seed¬ 
lings or plants raised from cuttings give the 
best results. We much prefer the seedlings.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 

Queries will be answered by practical cooks. 

SALADS AND SALAD-MAKING. 

Mr. Hermann Sbnn gave the following ad¬ 
vice on “ Salads and Salad-making” at a re¬ 
cent Horticultural Society’s meeting: 

“ All salad plants must be thoroughly 
washed, but not soaked. Then they must be 
drained and torn—not cut—into shreds. 
Above all, never cut the materials with a 
steel Hoife. When the shredding is accom¬ 
plished, put the whole into a salad-basket or 
into a cloth, and swing thoroughly, to remove 
the superfluous moisture. Dressing should 
be done as near as possible to the time when 
the salad is required for the table. Two or 
three times as much oil as vinegar should be 
employed, and the vinegar should be sour 
wine^ The salt should De mixed with the 
vinegar, in which it dissolves, and then the 
vinegar should be added to the oil. If good 
oil be beyond the means of the salad-maker, 
some fat bacon cut into vefy thin shreds and 
fried till it is just browned will provide the 
necessary fat. A good way to flavour with 
garlic is to place a piece of toasted bread 
in the salad-bowl, cut a piece of garlic, and 
rub the toast with it. That is all. You then 
place the salad on top of the bread, and it 
acquires just the delicate soupgon of garlic 
which is desired.” 

Experts are not always right no more 
than other mortals, and Mr. Senn is 
wrong as regards the use of vinegar. It 
is often harmful. If any acid is wanted 
use a squeeze of Lemon. All salads should 
not be washed. Lettuce well grown is 
often better used as it comes fresh out of 
the garden, and this takes the oil better. 
Vinegar is injurious in all food, and salads 
are better without it. As good olive oil is 
easy to be had there is surely no need to 
cut up bacon to get the necessary fat. It 
would be a sure way to spoil a garden 
salad.—W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

QUInoa marmalade.— This is delicious. 
To every \ lb. of Quinces allow one pint of 
water and } lb. sugar. Gather the Quinces 
before they are quite ripe, rub them clean, 
quarter and core them (not peel), then slice 
them very finely, weigh, and put them with 
the water in the stewpan, and leave it for 
twenty-four hours, then boil until quite 
tender, add the sugar, and boil until it will 
set.— M. Baker. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that rain has come 
to moisten the land, evergreen ehrube and 
trees can be moved with safety. To make 
sure work of large specimens, it will be better 
to open a trench round 2 feet or 60 from the 
stem, shorten back the roots, and fill in the 
trench with good soil and make firm, and 
wait a year for new fibres to form. All things 
exposed to the wind should be staked or 
otherwise secured. Mulch and water, espe¬ 
cially over the foliage, will be necessary till 
the roots get to work. Beds may be cleared 
now or shortly, and filled again with bulbs 
and spring flowers of various kinds. Wall¬ 
flowers and Tufted Pansies are always effec¬ 
tive. Among annuals, Silene compacts makes 
a pretty bed, or it may be used as a ground¬ 
work for Tulips or Narcissi. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are bright now’, and Mme. Desgrange 
and its yellow variety, Gustave Wermig, are 
not yet out of date. There is a scarcity of 
good Pelargonium-cuttings this season, and 
some of the best of the old plants are being 
lifted for spring propagation. Scarlet Pelar¬ 
gonium Paul Crampel has made a name for 
itself, and there is a demand for cuttings, but 
if the old plants are lifted and placed in heat 
in February, there will be a lot of good cut¬ 
ting*. as it grows freely. Any alterations 
which involve the removal of turf can be car¬ 
ried out now, and new beds made for Roses 
and herbaceous plants. Many things are left 
too long without moving. Phloxes, for in¬ 
stance, should be broken up and shifted often 
to obtain fine spikes. When planting bulbs, 
do not. forget Poppy Anemones, as they are 
so useful for cutting. 

Fruit gardon. —Ground should be trenched 
and manured for new plantations of bush 
fruits and Raspberries. These do best when 
grown in quantity in plots by themselves, 
though they are often planted round the mar¬ 
gins of the vegetable quarters. When planted 
in groups, they are easily protected from cold 
winds and birds. I have seen them covered 
with wire-netting, the ground intersected by 
wires, to which the bushes were trained cor¬ 
don fashion. Very heavy crops of good fruits 
are obtained in this way. When the stock is 
clean and free from mildew, strike a few cut¬ 
tings annually to keep up stock without buy¬ 
ing. Black Currants should have a bit of 
cool, moist land, if possible. Do not dig 
among Raspberries, but mulch freely with 
manure, as they are 6urface-rooting things. 
There is a growing demand for Loganberries, 
and the Lpwberry is being talked about. 
Among the interesting fruits which may be 
planted in the ornamental grounds are Mul¬ 
berries, Quinces, and Medlars. Finish 
planting Strawberries as soon as possible 
if fruit is wanted next season. Even those 
who cling to old, well-proved varieties may 
try a new kind occasionally, and if the cha¬ 
racter given to the new variety, Geo. Munro, 
is reliable, it will be in demand as an early 
variety, especially for forcing, as it is said 
to be a week earlier than Royal Sovereign, 
and has a good colour and bears freely. Basic 
slag may be used as a top-dressing for fruits of 
all kinds at the rate of 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. per 
square yard. 

Vegetable garden. —There is a scarcity of 

f ;reen vegetables, and it is pretty certain that 
ate-planted Brussels Sprouts will be useless, 
or nearly so. though since the rain came 
things are trying to make up lest time. Pota¬ 
toes are good and free from disease where the 
land has been properly treated. Salt has 
been useful for many crops, but not for Pota¬ 
toes. It suits Beet, Onions, Carrots, Sea- 
kale, and Asparagus, and may be used at the 
rate of f lb. per square yard. I have used it 
in summer scattered between the rows of 
plants, and hoed in. Beet should be lifted 
and stored before frost comes. Late-sown 
Spinach and Turnips should be thinned, the 
former to 6 inches and Turnips to 10 inches 
or 12 inches. The Black Stone, which is a 
good, hardy variety, does not grow so large 
as others, and 10 inches will be ample space. 
Weeds are coming up freely since the rain 
came, and the hoe should be busy now. 
Earth up Celery and Leeks. Clear off all 


exhausted crops, and prepare for the next, 
though there is not much one can plant now 
except Lettuces and Endives. Spare frames 
can be filled with partially-grown Lettuce* 
and Endives. Provision should be made fdr a 
good supply of Parsley. The seeds sown 
about the end of June will he making head* 
way, and the plants thinned, and a bed made, 
to be covered with frames later. 

Conservatory.— Camellias and Oranges 
should be under cover now. They have prob¬ 
ably been left out rather longer in some 
places this season in consequence of the 
beautiful weather, for, although there has 
been a little frost, no harm has been done, as 
plants which have been out during the sum¬ 
mer are not so susceptible to cold as when 
first turned out. Arum Lilies should have a 
little warmth now if they are wanted in 
bloom at Christmas. If retarded Lilies and 
&piraeas/are purchased, only the best are, as a 
rule, satisfactory. Cheap bulbs or roots are 
often disappointing. Abutilons that were 
cut back early enough in August to break into 
growth will flower most of the winter in a 
light position. Bouvardias on a stage near 
the glass are nice in a group. Some of the 
Grasses, such as Eulalia gracillima variegata, 
are very graceful, and a good stock of Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus and Sprengeri will be useful for 
many purposes, especially in mixing with cut 
flowers and basket-work. The flowers of Lapa^ 
gerias, when plants are well established in a 
cool house, are very useful for making up, and 
are very attractive when left on the plants. 
The Passion-flowers and Tacsonias should be 
thinned rather severely now, but such things 
as Tropreolum Fireball and Cobaea scandenn 
variegata should be encouraged to grow and 
festoon about, as these two plants blend so 
well. Coronilla glaucn is an old plant, nearly 
always in flower, and the variegated variety 
makes a pretty plant trained as a pyramid. 
Coprosma Bafteriana variegata is a very 
pretty golden-leaved Japanese plant, that 
makes a handsome pyramid. Genista frng- 
rans is coming into flower now, and good spe¬ 
cimens are useful. 

Stove. —There is some risk in keeping stove 
plants in cold-houses now, but certain-plants 
which are dry and resting may be kept cool a 
little longer. Steady fires will be required 
now, as the nights are cool, and frost may be 
expected at any time. If the house is fitted 
with blinds which can be rolled down at 
night, less fire may be used. If the night 
temperature ranges from 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
many plants may be had in flower through the 
autumn and winter. Some of the following 
may be in flower or bud now, and will blcom 
in succession for some time: Begonias, Jus- 
ticias, Plumbago rosea, Euphorbias, Poin- 
settias, Coleus thyrsoideus, Pentas carnea 
and varieties, Gardenias, Thyrsacanthus ruti- 
lans, Tabernaemontana and others. Fine- 
foliaged plants will include Crotons in 
variety, bright-leaved Dracaenas, Pandanus 
Veitchi (grand plant for central position). 
Cyperue alternifolius variegatus (a graceful 
plant, suitable for table decoration), Palms, 
especallv Cocos Weddelliana and C. flexuosa, 
beautiful table plants, and Kentias, which are 
among the most ufeeful for all decorative pur¬ 
poses. Cool-grown English-raised plants are 
more lasting than plants raised in strong 
heat, as most of the foreign plants are. 

Greenhouse (cool).— Many Heaths are in 
flower now, and are bright and interesting, 
and are not difficult to manage if the water¬ 
ing is in careful hands, and the ventilation 
free and ample. Many thousands of 
these interesting plants are distributed 
all over the country from the autumn 6ales in 
September, beautiful little plants coming into 
flower, and all they require is cool treatment, 
with careful watering. The price is usually 
so moderate that everybody fond of flowers 
can buy them. Azaleas are coming in from 
Belgium, and may for a time be kept in a 
cool, rather shady house, syringed on bright 
days, and the roots kept reasonably moist. 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Cvc’amens are now 
coming into flower, and will do well in a 
house with a night temperature of 50 degs. or 
so. Cinerarias for the present may do in a 
lower temperature, but must not be exposed 
to frost. Cinerarias do better 6n a cool bed 
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than on a stage, aa on the stage they are 
more subject to insect attacks. 

Ferns under glass.— i'oung plants raised 
from epores, when large enough to handle, 
may be pricked off into shallow boxes to get 
strong, and be placed in a house where there 
is a temperature of 60 degs. or so. They 
should have a moist, shady position, without 
being deluged with water. Young plants 
established in small pots may have a shift into 
4 -inch pots, aa they are useful in that size— 
in fact, Ferns are in demand now in quite 
small pots for table decoration. Among the 
most useful varieties are the Pterises and 
Maidenhairs. Asplenium bulbiferum is also 
useful in a small state, and is easily propa¬ 
gated, though the plants are longer in coming 
to a useful size. The new form of Adiantum 
known as Farleyense gloriosum will become 
popular, especially if it produces spores abun¬ 
dantly. For basket-work several of the forms 
of Nephrolepis,sucli asexaltata, tubercsa, and 
todeeeoides, are useful. They grow freely, 
and last well in baskets. All this family must 
haYe a little warmth in winter, as they lose 
tone if kept below 50 degs. 

Frsme8—some uses for.— There is always 
work to be done in frames. If it is necessary 
to make an effort to carry on the Cucumbers 
and Melons a little longer, warm linings may 
be placed round the beds, but the crop is 
scarcely worth it now, and there should be a 
warm-house or two for Cucumbers and 
Melons if late Melons are wanted, and then 
the frames can be used for Violets, shelter¬ 
ing bulbs, Carnations, salad plants, and 
Strawberries for forcing. Usually a frame or 
two may be used for propagating Roses, 
shrubs, and cuttings of various hardy plants 
can be brought on in cold-frames, including 
such half-hardy plants as Calceolarias, Pent- 
stemons, etc., and as forced vegetables will be 
in demand shortly, Asparagus and Seakale 
may be started when ready. Asparagus, if 
there is a good stock of four-year-o^d roots, 
may be cut back and rested at once, and be 
planted on hot-beds early in November. 

ROS68 In pots should have what pruning is 
necessary. To obtain long-stemmed flowers, 
the pruning must be hard. Any repotting re¬ 
quired should have attention at once, and 
other plants that will do without a shift can 
be top-dressed, and the pots plunged in ashes 
for a time. Roses .may be lifted from the 
ground and be potted for late blooming, the 
heads to be reduced, but not finally pruned 
just now. Standard Roses are useful in the 
conservatory in April and May, and plants 
potted np now will flower then. 

E. Hobday. 


m OOXZIO WSEXl WOE*. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 16th .—Routine work now includes 
the use of the mowing-machines, as, after 
the rains, Grass is springing up again. Leaves 
are falling from Limes and other trees, and, 
where neatness is necessary, some sweeping 
is being done. Carnations are being planted, 
but a few will be potted and wintered in cold- 
frames, to make good if any failures. Celery 
and Cardoons are being earthed up when dry. 
Lettuces and Endives are blanched by tying. 
Saucers are placed over Endives to keep 
damp out of tue hearts. 

October 17th .—We are busy now clearing 
beds and filling up with bulbs and spring 
flowers. Tulips and Narcissi are planted 
over a groundwork of Tufied Pansies and 
various annuals. Several thousands of Win¬ 
ter Aconite are planted somewhat thickly on 
a shelving bank beneath trees, where the 
shade is not dense. The Poppy Anemone is 
useful for cutting, and several large groups 
have been planted. The blue Anemone 
blanda and the double-flowered Wood Ane¬ 
mone are pretty on a rocky, shaded mound. 

October 18th .—We have just finished hous¬ 
ing the late Chrysanthemums. They have 
been left out rather longer than usual, be¬ 
cause we could not clear out the Tomatoes, 
and the weather has been fine. Some things 
are rather crowded, but we shall open out 
shortly, and one must make the most of the 
space/ The beds intended for herbaceous 
plants and Roses have had another turn over 


with forks, as I believe in thoroughly inter¬ 
mixing the soil, but it will be firmed by tread¬ 
ing before planting. 

October 19th .—There are still some ever¬ 
greens to be moved and turf to be relaid, 
but we are doing the work which is most 
urgent first, and this is a busy season where 
planting is in hand. There is much work to 
do iu the fruit garden. Several old trees are 
to be grubbed, and others to be cut back for 
regrafting, and several late kinds of Apples 
and Pears to be gathered. 

October 20th .—Filled several frames with 
Lettuces and Endives. The lights will re¬ 
main off for the present. Manure for Mush¬ 
room-beds is always being collected and fer¬ 
mented in the open shed, and new beds are 
made up from time to time cs manure accu¬ 
mulates. Planted the last of the Crocuses 
and Narcissi in the Grass beneath several 
trees, which do not shade unduly. Scillas 
have been planted on a rocky bank. 

October 21st .—More time is given to the 
conservatory, in rearranging and changing 
the plants. Early-flowering bulbs, such as 
Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, Paper-white 
and other early-flowering Narcissi are being 
helped on in a little warmth. A few of the 
early-flowering Azaleas also are placed in 
heat, as they are useful at Christmas. There 
is plenty of Chrysanthemums now, and they 
will fill vacant places. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Agreement to ereot greenhouse (J. T. 

D.).—l see no reason for stamping th:3 
document. It is not so much an agreement 
as an acknowledgement of your right in the 
matter, and in case of any dispute in the 
future you could produce the document to 
show that the greenhouse had been erected 
by the consent of the owner upon the dis¬ 
tinct understanding that it should remain 
your property and be removable.— Bar¬ 
rister. 

Wife's debts (II. P.).— It all depends upon what 
the debts were for. It may be that the wife con¬ 
tracted against your wish, but unless you had given 
public notice that you would not be re*r>onsible, you 
cannot avoid having to nay for proper household or 
family necessaries, which every man’s wife has an 
Implied authority to pledge his credit for.— Bar* 
RISTER. 

Water-tub doing damage (Anxious).— The neigh¬ 
bour has no right to permit this, and If you think 
it worth the trouble you can take action against 
him In the County Court for an injunction and 
damages. You would be well advised, however, to 
first put the matter into the hands of your solicitor, 
and let him write a letter. That may have the 
; desired effect.— Barrister. 


Claim to part of neighbour's garden 

(■Anxious).—No, certainly not. You are only entitled 
to claim what belongs to you—that Is to say, the 
soil up to the edge of your own land.—B arrister. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-etreet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, d rect to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising bow td prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Cockerel ( Miss Yat'asseur). —This was a 
case of heart failure. Cases of this sort are 
quite unaccountable, but one does occasion¬ 
ally have an instance of sudden heart 
failure, just as it occurs in the human 
family, and there is nothing whatever that 
you can do to prevent it, except see in a 
general way that your poultry are not over¬ 
feeding.—J. Freeman. 

Chicken (B. Humphreys ).— This bird died 
of atrophy, or wasting, which is most likely 
due to want of proper food or else to the 
fact of your birds beigg overcrowded. As. 
however, you give me no information at all 
as to how they are kept, it is impossible for 
me 4o advise vou. I think, however, you 
w'duld do wisely , to give them a tonic in 
their drinking water.—J. Freeman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in - 
seried in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should been a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Srveral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of ihe same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLAHTB AND PL0WEB8. 


Lilies for heavy soil (M. C. L.).-Llllum chalce- 
donicum, L. testaceum. L. Mart agon, L. croceum, 
and L. davurlcum are all good for heavy toils. 


Lifting May-flowering Tulips (M. C. L.).- 
In a vear like tne present May-flowering Tulips might 
be lifted to the end of July with impunity; but In a 
cold, sunless year, like 1910, the early days of the 
month would be safer and better. 


Hyacinths and Wallflowers (Remington ).—We 
see no reason why the Hyacinths and Wallflowers 
should not succeed in your locality, but we presume 
you do not purpose employing them together, as the 
l&ttcr would probably overwhelm the former. 

Grass falling to grow (Remington ).—The more 
probable cause of the failure of the Grass is the 
dry, impoverished condition of the soil beneath the 
trees, if you can improve this by removing a little 
of the surface soil, adding fresh soil after a good 
soaking of water had been given, you might a few 
hours later level the whole and make a fresh sowing 
of seeds, protecting these from the attacks of birds. 

Succession to Spanish Irises (M. C. LX— 
Aster Amelias would muke a good succession for 
Spanish Irises, and so would Gypsopliila paniculata 
or Its double form or Qallhudias. The bolder 
Daffodils, Emperor or Sir Watkln, would be better 
companions for Delphiniums, Phloxes, or Peonies 
than May-flowering Tulips, since these latter would 
require to be annually lifted, while the Daffodil! may 
remain permanent. 

Repotting Oleanders (W. J. Jones ).—The beat 
time to repot the Oleander is the spring, a suitable 
compost consisting of two parts good loam, two parts 
well-rotted mannre, one part pent, and one part leaf- 
mould. If it should not be convenient to *hift the 
plants, then feed liberally with liquid-manure to 
which has been added plenty of soot. Firm potting 
is necessary, and the plants must have plenty of 
moisture when growing, and if grown indoors, espe¬ 
cially in towns, should have the leaves frequently 
sponged. 

Perennials for border (Kenringfonj.-Some suit¬ 
able and free-flowering perennials should include 
Aster Amellus, A. acris, A- Itevigatus, Gaillardias, 
Phloxes .in variety, the single and double forms of 
Gypsopliila paniculata, Campanula Moerheimi, C car- 
patlca alba, double crimson Pwony, old crimson Clove 
Carnation, Pentstemons, Megasea cordifolia purpurea, 
Helenium pumilum, Monarda didyma, half-a-dozen 
Flag Irises of sorts, Heucheras, Doronlcuma, Del¬ 
phinium Belladonna, Anemone japonica In white and 
rose, and many more. 

Keeping Begonias ( Kensington ). — With the 
arrival of frosts the Begonias should be lifted and 
divested of some of the larger and rougher leaves, 
placed in boxe9 of dry soil or sand, and removed 
to any cool place from which fro~t is excluded. 
Given a month of this treatment, the tubers may be 
overhauled, when the old leaves and stems will fall 
away. The tubers should now be quitedry. and may be 
placed in boxes in fine, dry sand for the winter. Any 
spare room or dry cellar excluding frost will do as a 
store, and the boxes must on no account be closely 
covered. 


Lilies among Pseonles (G. H. It.).— The follow- 
lng are half-a-dozen of the best Lilies for the pur 
po*e named by you, but where such a large choice 
extet9 opinions differ somewhat. At all events we 
should select those herewith given-.—Lilium c o eum 
(Orange Lily), end of June and early part of July; 
Lilium chnlcedonfcum (scarlet Martagon), July and 
early August; Lilium longfflorum (silver Trumpet 
Lily), end of June and in July; Lilium specio»nm. a 
beautiful Lily, whose flowers vary from white to 
carmine-rose, August and September; LlllUm teeta- 
ceqm (Nankeen Lily)! July; $md Lilium tigrinum 
(Tiger Lily), Ah gust and September. Of this last 
there are two particularly good varieties—namely, 
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splendens. which flowers early in August, ami lias 
very bright coloured blossom?, and Fortune!, a larger 
grower, with somewhat paler-coloured flowers, at its 
best in September. 

Lifting Tulips (.V. D. Oibbcm).— Tul.p bulbs 
should Ire lifted at the end of June or early in July 
and gradually dried oil by firet. placing them in 
shallow boxes fully exposed to the air, but not to 
the sun. When fully dried, any offsets may be re¬ 
moved from the large bulbs, the whole being placed 
on a shelf to rest till planting-time a?ain comes 
round. The late-flowering kinds, generally known as 
May-flowering, can be lifted a little later than the 
time given above. We should prefer to sow the 
Grass seed on the bare patches of your tennis- 
court during next April. 

TREES AND 8HRUBB. 

Laurel-leaves (Gardening Reader ).—There Is no 
high mnnurial value in the leaves, as compared to 
Oak or Beech, though for adding porosity to clay or 
retentive soils all leaves, when thoroughly decayed, 
are serviceable enough. All vegetable matter of this 
description is assisted to an earlier decay by the 
addition cf lime and soot in alternate layers and by 
occasional turning over and moistening, should the 
need arise. By further presently incorporating freeh 
stable dung with the bulk a mass of material will 
be created valuable alike for kitchen garden or for 
flower-beds. 

Exochorda grandifiora (E. C. Hatherden ).—You 
say nothing about the 6ize of the plant or what 
progress it has made in the two years. You say 
nothing, too, of the soil it is growing in, and in the 
absence of such information we cannot advise you 
satisfactorily. The last two years, moreover, have 
boon cold and sunless and unfavourable to its flower¬ 
ing. If the wood made this season is of the size of 
Wheat-straw or upwards, we should advise that the 
plant be left alone “ this year also.” In any case, 
the pruning should be done in early summer when 
flowering is past, and not at this season. 

FRUIT. 

Pyrus japorica fruits (.Y.).—Yes, a pi-ererve is 
sometimes made from the fruits of Pyrus japonica. 

Keeping Walnuts (J . K. Bennett, II. J. S., and 
IF. II .).—Walnuts keep be> t when allowed to fall from 
the trees, but if that cannot be then they should be 
gathered when it is found that the green coats part 
readily from the shells, laid out on a floor to dry, 
and after being separated from the coats, cleaned 
by putting a pock at a time into a sack held by- 
two jktsoiis, who would by tlie upward and outward 
motion cf their arms allow the Nuts to run back 
ward and forward in the sack. Then they may be 
put into Inrge jars or similar receptacles with a 
little dry salt strewn in among the layers to ward 
off mildew. A cool, dry place or store is best, and 
when wanted a gentle rub through a coarse bag ns 
before will brighten them up. 

Planting fruit-trees (.Vemo).—Apples for early 
eating are Lady Sudeley and Worcester Pearmain, 
both ripe by the end of September. If that be too 
early, then plant Allington Pippin and Cox’s Orange 
l’ipnin. ripe in October and November. Two good 
early kitchen Apples are Early Victoria and Lord 
Grosvcnor, for use in September. Twelve keeping 
varieties are Golden Noble, Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
Royal Jubilee. Lord Derby, Bismarck, M£re de 
Menage, Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, 
Brantley's Seedling. Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, and 
New Northern Greening. Two varieties for flat train¬ 
ing. presumably as espalier?, are Lord Derby and 
Wellington. Your ground should grow Currants well. 

If you plant Black, get Boskoop Giant; and of Red, 
Fay’s Prolific or Comet. If your surface soil is not 
deep break uj> the blue clay beneath several inches 
deep to admit air; but, all the same, plant trees 
•hallow to keep the roots in the good surface soil. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring Potato ground (Clydeside).— It is by 
no means good practice to at once follow Potatoes 
with Potatoes. It is possible, shou’d the first crop 
have been disea-ed. that the second crop would be 
much more so, also that the first crop, having taken 
from the ground certain manurial elements which the 
second crop would also need, there may result to the 
second planting n rather popr crop. However, if it 
be determined to plant Potatoes again next spring, 
your best course would be to obtain seed of Tares 
(Vetches), with a small proportion of black Oats, and 
sow that thickly en the ground, well raking it and 
rolling it in. Growth would soon follow. When 
there is formed a dense carpet of greenery dig it in 
deeply, and at the same time give a dressing of basic [ 
•lag at the rate of 4 lb. per rod. When you plant 
Potatoes in April do not disturb the dug-in green 
crop. It soon decomposes, and makes a cap tal 
manure dressing. You may in that way get a very 
satisfactory crop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Heating apparatus (Silver Medal).-The boiler 
concerning which vou inquire we know to be a good 
one. but we have had no experience of it for such a 
small structure as yours. We have not a price list to 
hand, but do not think you will obtain the boiler 
with pipes and necessary fitting.? at the price named. 
As yours is a 6pan-roof structure, we consider that a 
flow and return around the house would be much 
superior to having all the pipes on one side as you 
suggest. The price for heating your small house 
cou.d be readily obtained from the advertisers in 
Gardening Illustrated. 

Heating greenhouse (A. Campbell).—Two lamps 
would be required for the size house you name, and 
these with duplex burners of moderate size. You do 
not say what the contents of the greenhouse are 
likely to be, but a temperature just above freezing 
w somewhat dangerous, or, at least, risky, because of 
damping and the like. Many plants are safe enough 
In a low temperature when kept moderately drv. A 
ipofct Important item concerning oil heating is abso¬ 


lute cleanliness, and with good oil not much harm 
should ensue. Why not write to some of the firms 
who advertise in our columns from week to week for 
their lists of oil-heaters? 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. B.. Otwestry.—As, received, the flowers arc poor 
and very inferior to many others now in cultivation. 
You should submit properly developed blooms to the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 

Society.- Lakenheath .—Had you root-pruned your 

tree and left it in the open you would have 
been able to bring it into bearing. A Damson does 

not conform to wall culture.- A Reader.— Regret 

to cay we do not know the makers of the Grass 
boxes you inquire about. Staffs .—We fear a Peach¬ 
tree will fruit but sparsely in Staffordshire in the 
open air, and as you are only to occupy the garden 
for three or your years it is not advisable to plant 

any fruit-trees.- E. IF. James.—It is illegal to 

row Tobacco in England for use in horticulture, 
he Tobacco or nicotine horticultural preparations 
generally used are prepared in bond from duty-free 

Tobacco.- G. II. C. — l, Weed killers can now be 

obtained so cheaply that it is far better to purchase 
them ready prepared than trouble about making 
them at home. 2, The only way is to have the 
ground thoroughly trenched, picking out every piece 

you can find in doing so.- C. L. G. F.—The leaves 

you send have been eaten by thrips, which have been 
very prevalent owing to the very hot summer we 
have had. Syringe the plants with Tobacco-water or 

a solution of Quassia extract and soft soap.- 

Lymington.—l, Y'our best plan would be to submit 
the recipe you refer to to an analytical chemist. 2, 
We should prefer to mix the ingredients just liefore 

using.-V*. A. S .—Sec reply to J. K. Bennett.- 

K. S. C .—The better plan would be to leave them 
alone until you see whether they are of any value 

when they bloom.- F. Moerchell .—You cannot do 

better than plant on such a bank the WichuraJana 
Rose and its hybrids. Plant them at the top, and 
allow them to cover the bank with their vigorous 

growths.- By George .—Your query was answered 

in “Short Replies’’ in our issue of September 16th. 
page 560. We really cannot name plants from leaves 
and nieces of a shoot such as you send us. See our 
“ Rules to Correspondents." 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—.V. J. B. TF.-Clerodendron 

feetidum.- Robert Greening.— The Creeping Bugle 

(Ajuga reptans).- Onkleigh. — l, Crataegus Azarolus; 

2, Cratagus tomentosa.- Anon. — 1. Specimen 

insufficient; 2, Aster acris; 3, Aster ericoides; 4, 

Helianthus muitiflorus plenus.- Brayrecs.— Probably 

a Convolvulus. We sliou’d like to see better 

specimen, if at all possible.- Mrs. Goodford.— 

Justicia sp.. please send when in flower.- Q. Wil¬ 

liamson.—The double Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis 

fl.-pl.).-J. M.—l, 2, 3, We cannot undertake to 

name florist flowers, as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Carnations, etc.; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.— 

Mrs. G.— Goldilocks (Aster Linosyrie).- Mrs. Booth. 

—1, Aster Nov-K-Anglite Mrs. Raynor; 2, A. Iftvis; 

3, A. Novi Belgii Robert Parker.- John Thorp. 

—Origanum sipyleum.- G. E. P. Hutchinson.— Red 

fruit, Crataegus Azarolus; the other specimen, C. 

tomentosa.- H. S. Williams.— Crataegus Azarolus. 

-B. E. Spragge. —Quercus sessiliflora; not quite 

typical, but apparently one of the many hybrids 
which have originated between Q. sessiliflora and Q. 

pedunculata.- II. Wells.—1, Aster Novi Belgii 

Robert Parker; 2, Aster Novse-Anglise pulchellus.—— 
M. Allfrey.— Eupatorium Weinmannianum. We do 
not reply by post to queries re named of plants. 

Names of fruits.—J. E. Kempe.— Apple Foam’s 

Pippin.- C. IF. Hutchins.— 1 and 2. Should like to see ; 

when quite ripe; 3, Bromley's: 4, Carlisle Codlin.- 

John Palmer.—1, Cellini; 2, Alfriston; 3, King of the 

Pippins; 4, Lord Burghley.- Mrs. Goodford.— Pear 

Beurrg Diel.- Peter Tyrer. — Apples A and C are 

mixed: the large Apple A is Hampshire form of 
Blenheim Orange; II, Yorkshire Greening; C. One 

sample in C is Tyler's Kernel.- P. Dunne.— Pears: 

1 and 3, Glou Morceau; 2, Brown Beurr£.- 

H. Salter.— Specimens insufficient.- The Rev. H. S. 



Davies.— Apples: 1, Decayed, appears to be Golden 
Nob'e; 2, Flower of Kent; 3, Undersized specimen of 

Beauty of Kent.-IFadmar.—The Apple you rend is, 

in all probability, Lady Hennuker. Specimen too de¬ 
cayed to say with certainty. Many varieties have 
ripened in this premature fashion this year, parti¬ 
cularly fruits which have had to endure lull sun¬ 
shine. Barleigh .—The pointed fruit is Hormcad 

Pearmain; the round, flattened one Winter Haw- 

thornden.- C. D.— Apples: 1, Lean’s Pearmain; 2, 

Probably Belledge Pippin; 3. Prince Bismarck: 4. 

American Mother.- P. M. R.— Apple*.: The dark-rel 

fruit is New Bess Pool; the small, yellowish one an 

undersized specimen of Hawthornden.- Geo. Slal- 

lard.— Pears: 1. Bishop's Thumb; 2. Large specimen 
Mme. Andrd Leroy; 3, Beurr6 Diel; 4, Probab’v 

lJergamotte Thouin.- P. E. V.— A, C, and D, 

Specimens too poor to name with any degree of 
certainty; B, Downton Pippin.-IF. J. —Apple Nor¬ 
folk Beauftn.-J. M .—Apple Ribston Pippin. When 

sending fruit for name, kindly read our rules.- 

Pool .—Apple not recognised from the one specimen 

you send us.- F. llayter .—Pear Pitmaston Duchess. 

- Mrs. Hull .—Apple American Mother.- G. E. 

Malet .—Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.-.4. T. Ro*c- 

veare.— Apples: 1, M£re, de Menage; 2. Not rccog- 
n : sed; 3, Norfolk Stone Pippin; 4. Dutch Mignonnc. 
Kindly, when sending further specimens, read our 

rules as to the naming of fruit..- Emily M. Hindleg. 

— Margil.- Lloyd. Wellington. — Keswick Codlin.— — 

Leonard Phillips .—Looks like small specimens of York¬ 
shire Greening; 2, Not recognised from the single 
fruit you tend us. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wm. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs .—List of Sweet Peas. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex.— Catalogue of 
Delphiniums; List of Bulbs and Tubers. 

F. C. Hein EM ANN. —Special Trade Offer of Novelties, 
1912. 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia .—Choice 
New Sweet Peas for 1912. 

Mrs. A. M. Pym, Vine House, Woodstone, Peter¬ 
borough.— General Nursery Catalogue. 


Double Peach fruiting.— I have a double Peach 
planted in a border for ornamental purposes. My 
gardener this autumn discovered seven ripe Peaches 
of good size hanging on it. which proved excellent 
eating. Is not this unusual?—J. E. Kempe, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. _ 

Lilium speciosum vars.— Will some reader 
kindly tell me what are the distinguishing marks 
between LiUum speciosum album. Crown Princess, and 
Lilium specioeum Krwtzeri?—J. T. 8. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 


IV© //Are to interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and in th3 beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. IV© shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for the best 
Photograph sent us In each month, 
and a copy of *• The English Flower 
Garden " as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 


Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may be Included. 

“FINE ROSES 3 A Id” 

Yes! the finest Roses of your own grow¬ 
ing will cost you less than 3 a id. if you 
buy Bees’ Cuarantested Rose-trees 


No matter whether you want one Rose-tree for a pot, or a 
thou-and bushes to form a Rose garden, you should write 
for Bees Catalogue. 


There are several excellent reasons why you should. 
First. Bees’Roses are “Guarantested." “Tested’’ 

to prove description, hardiness, freedom from disease and 
insect pests, and ‘ Guaranteed " to buyers. 


Second. 

each. 


Bees’ Boses are sold at prices ranging from 4d. 

Half the usual prices. 


Third. Bees offer all the beBt standard sort? and the 
ertam of the new Gold Medal Roses. 

Fourth. Bees have an immense stock of Roses covering 
about 30 acres, on splendid Rose soil exposed to the full 
force of the Atlantic galea. The trees are, as a conse¬ 
quence, well rooted, and po^sa Bturdy, short-j linted. 
well ripened growtha, which do not “ die back.’’ 


Fifth. Bees guarantee complete satisfaction, or return 
your money. 


Write for Bees’ Catalogue to-day. Besides Roses it offers 
Clematis, Trees and Shrubs, Fruit-trees and Bushes, new 
Chinere plants, and a special List of herbaceous plants for 
autumn planting. 


BEES LTD., 175b, Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Raspberry Perpetual de Blllard.— On the 

first days of October I had the pleasure of 
enjoying a dish of this large, well-flavoured, 
and in all ways welcome fruit. 1 have grown 
Superlative and many other kinds I heard 
of as good, but I have never found a Hasp- 
berry so good as this. It is a fine autumn 
fruit.—W. 

Rose cuttings under bottles.— In your 
issue of July 9th, 1910, page 416, you gave 
particulars relating to the above plan of 
striking Rose-cuttings. It may interest some 
of your readers who are trying, to increase 
their favourites in this way to know that all 
those I tore off with a heel in October last 
have rooted.—J. S. S. 

viola cornuta purpurea.— I cannot under¬ 
stand how Viola cornuta purpurea ean be said 
to have a “funereal appearance.” It seems 
to me one of the brightest and most cheerful 
plants, and one which, during the late hot 
summer, was indifferent to heat and drought. 
In April last I planted a bed of this Viola, 
which flowered from June to the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Many of the plants were as much 
as 20 inches across.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Derw , Beltws-y-Coed. 

Rose Fellenberg.— This fine old Rose seems 
independent of the season, and this year it 
has been in bloom for months at a time, its 
pleasing, fragrant flowers of deep pink being 
always acceptable and almost always avail¬ 
able. It is very useful as a climber. I have 
it against a wall and over an archway, and 
even into October it is supplying a goodly 
number of its pleasing flowers. It is one of 
the hardiest of my Roses, and is always one 
of the most acceptable.—D fs. 

R 080 Hugh Dickson. —I am pleased to see 
attention drawn to this beautiful rich crim¬ 
son-coloured Rose, which has furnished two 
crops of its handsomely-formed flowers this 
season. As mentioned in the note alluded to, 
this Rose has a beautiful perfume, and the 
blooms do not burn or turn a bad colour 
under the influence of bright sunshine. As 
the writer remarks, it has a vigorous habit, 
it flowers freely, and succeeds well as a 
standard. Compared with the two other 
varieties mentioned—Liberty and Richmond 
—neither can approach Hugh Dickson for 
brilliancy and richness of colour.—A. W. 

Colchlcum Sornmullerl and C. gigan¬ 
teum. —Are these identical? A well-known 
Covent Garden firm say so in their current 
bulb catalogue, whereas an equally noted 
Essex firm give them as distinct, and price 
them differently; 60 does a large Dutch firm. 
You, in your article on Colchicume in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated for December 21st, 
1907, only mention C. Bornmulleri, whereas 
Mr. Arnott, in Vol. XXXI. of your paper, 
page 93, alludes to both, without any hint as 
to their being synonymous. An up-to-date 
article on the genus Colchicum would, I 
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think, be very useful, especially if all known 
varieties of such a noble species as C. 6pe- 
ciosum were included.— G. H. Raynor. 

A Pear-tree in full bloom.— I am sending 
you a little photograph which may be of 
some interest. It represents a pyramid- 
trained Pear-tree (Directeur Alphand) in full 
bloom. The picture was taken on Septem¬ 
ber 28th ! This tree was planted in a newly- 
made orchard in November of last year. In 
the spring it had much blossom, but no fruit 
set. During the July drought (watering 
being impossible) the leaves turned yellow 
and fell off. However, when the August 
rain came (we had a heavy fall on the 25th) 
the buds started afresh, with the present 
unlooked-for result.— Nelson K. Chbrrill, 
Hawthorn Cottage, Haslemere. 

Caryopteris Mastaoanthus.— The brilliant 
summer and autumn that we have experi¬ 
enced has apparently favoured this Caryop¬ 
teris, as it is blooming with unwonted 
freedom, the flowers also being richly 
coloured. This Caryopteris belongs to the 
Verbena family, and is of rather upright 
growth. The flowers, which are borne in 
clusters from the axils of the leaves, are of 
a rich lavender-blue colour. It is a native 
of China, and has been known in this 
country for over sixty years, but even now 
it cannot be regarded as common. A few 
seasons like the present will, however, prob¬ 
ably lead to its being more generally grown. 
It thrives best in a light, well-drained, 
sunny border, for in cold, damp soils it is 
not very hardy. There is a white-flowered 
variety, but it is seldom met with, and it is 
much lees effective thin the typical form. 

Three beautiful Helenlums.— The three 
varieties here named should be grown by 
those who like to have plenty of flowers 
in their borders for cutting during the 
late summer and early autumn months. 
Riverton Gem and Riverton Beauty (the 
latter raised in New York) flower very freely, 
the blooms rich in colour and of large size. 
H. cupreum grows 2 feet high, and bears 
yellow blossoms on stout stems. Few kinds 
of flowers remain fresh on the plants or 
cut for a longer period than Helen iums. 
During the recent spell of hot weather I 
Saw large batches of these plants doing 
freely in comparatively poor soil. Many 
amateurs allow their herbaceous plants to 
remain a long time in the borders without 
lifting and dividing. Many. kinds soon de¬ 
generate when so treated, but the Helenium 
continues to thrive for a very long time, 
though it deserves, and should receive, the 
best cultural treatment.—G. G. B. 

Herbaceous Lobelias. — The paragraph 
under heading “ Humiliations,” October 7th, 
page 587, and also the article, “Herbaceous 
Lobelias,” in same issue, page 595, induce me 
to add my experience on the subject. With 
me they have flourished for three years, never 
moved nor divided, in a continually moist 
soil, with Iris Keempferi, and never have they 
been better than this year, great clumps, 
4 feet high, a blaze of colour since the middle 


of August. Ihaveaiways called them “Lobelia 
cardinalis,” as they are from the plants got 
under that name, but according to the de¬ 
scription in the article referred to, they must 
be L. fulgens, as both stalks and leaves are 
maroon-red. 1 live in Suffolk. These plants 
are in a sheltered spot near a large piece of 
water, but the soil is not heavy.— Bosmere. 

Roea Soulieana.— This Rose has been in' 
cultivation in English gardens for about 
twelve years. Of very vigorous habit, it may 
in some respects be classed with R. moschata, 
though the leaves and flowers are both 
smaller. Growths up to 10 feet or 12 feet in 
length are formed by healthy plants in a 
season, while a young specimen will in a few 
years form a thicket 10 feet high and 12 feet 
or 15 feet through. The leaves nave a greyish 
or somewhat glaucous hue. The creamy- 
white flowers are each inches to 1^ inches 
across, and are borne in June in large 
corymbs. The fruits, which are freely borne, 
are, when ripe, orange-coloured, with a red 
flush. R. Soulieana ought only to be planted 
where it can have unrestricted room, for to 
prune would be to destroy its ornamental 
qualities. A position in the wild garden or 
park is better suited to its requirements than 
a shrubbery. Good 6oii is a necessity. The 
species is a native of China. 

The large-leaved Spindle-tree.— In some 
parts of the country very beautiful effects are 
produced in hedges and plantations by the 
common Spindle-tree (E. europaeus), and to 
form an idea of what the large-leaved 
Spindle-tree (E. latifolius) is, one has to ima¬ 
gine a plant fruiting quite as freely, but with 
fruits twice as large, as those of E. europmue. 
E. latifolius is a native of Europe, and is 
looser-growing than the common Euonymus. 
The approach of October heralds a change in 
the colour of the foliage, which, previous to 
falling, takes on a rich red and orange colour¬ 
ing. TThe fruits have the familiar red outer 
covering of those of E. europaeus, while the 
seeds have a similar bright orange skin. E. 
latifolius is well worth including in a shrub¬ 
bery, or it may even be given a good place as 
a specimen bush, for, although the greenish 
flowers are of no account, the fruits are 
among the most ornamental in our gardens. 
Any good garden soil is suitable for it. Even 
in light, sandy ground it gives a good account 
of itself, but only when moderately good 
loam is provided do we see it at its best.—D. 

The Staff Vine (Celastrus scandens).—An 
opportunity occurs at the present time of 
seeing this North American Celastrus in 
fruit at Kew. For several years past the 
Chinese and Japanese C. artieulatus has 
made a pretty autumn and early-winter effect 
by reason of its orange-coloured fruits, which 
when ripe open and disclose the bright-red 
seeds within. The American plant has nit 
fruited freely, however, and though odd 
fruits have occasionally been matured it has 
not previously been so effective as it now is. 
The fruits are borne in axillary clusters, and 
each one is almost half as large again as 
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those of C. arbicuia-tus. They are rich orange | 
in colour, and, like the other kind, produce 
bright red-coated seeds. The showy fruit is, 
however, its principal asset, For, though a 
good climbing plant, there is nothing anout 
the foliage to call for special attention, 
whilst the flowerB are small, greenish-yellow, ! 
and would easily escape notice The Cclas- 
truses call for no special cultural treatment. 
They may be planted in good garden soil 
v here they can have plenty of room to de¬ 
velop, for it is only when they are allowed 
to grow freely that they are seen to ad¬ 
vantage. If a low tree or a large bush can 
be given up for a support for the branches, 
they will soon take possession, and give 
little future trouble. Seeds germinate 
readily, and good plants are soon formed. 
—D. 

Calanthus Ikarla.— Lovers of the Snow¬ 
drop who wish variety should bear in mind 
the claims of this Snowdrop. It is more like 
Galanthus latifolius than are some of the 
others, as the leaves are of a fine green, and 
broader than are those of ourt common 
Snowdrop. It is, however, more graceful 
than G. latifolius, ae the handsome long 
leaves arch gracefully over, while the flowers 
are larger than those of that species. The 
flowers ' are pure w r hite, and set off by 
their contrast with the dark-green markings 
which deck the flow r er, and the fresh and 
picfcty green leaves. It is also hardier than 
G. latifolius, and forms a pretty ornament 
to any garden. In little clumps on the 
rockery or in the border, as well as in Grass, 
it is a’charming Snowdrop, worthy of more 
extended cultivation.—S. Arnott. 

An uncommon shrub (Atraphaxis spinosa). 
—Very few among the visitors to the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on Septem¬ 
ber 26th recognised this, which was exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Veitch. As shown it is a 
more attractive plant than I ever considered 
it to be, and it attracted the attention of 
many. It formed a dense, twiggy, spinose 
shrub, about 18 inches in height. The i 
slender stems are greyish and the tiny leaves 
of a whitish hue. The flowers, which are 
freely borne in small clusters at the points 
of the shoots, are white, tinged with 
brownish-red. It is a member of the Poly¬ 
gonum order, and is a native of the Levant 
and the borders of the Caspian Sea. It was 
introduced as long ago as 1732. Loudon 
refers to it as an elegant and rare plant, 
which deserves a place m every choice collec¬ 
tion. 

Apple Lord Croevenor.— The note and I 
illustration of a tree laden with fruit of the | 
above-named variety of Apple appearing in 
the issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
October 7th, remind me of a tree I saw a few 
weeks since in a neighbouring garden, and 
which was carrying a heavy crop of fruit. 
The tree alluded to is n bush about 9 feet in 
height, and the same through the widest part. 
It was lifted and transferred to its present 
position two years ago, come November, and 
has borne a wonderful crop of fruit this, the 
second season after lifting. In spite of the 
heat and drought, all the fruits had attained 
a large size, and were perfect in form and 
quite free from blemish. Prolific as the 
variety is, I never saw a finer and a heavier 
crop of it than that under consideration, 
although my acquaintance with it dates back 
to the time when my old friend, the late Mr. 
David Lumsden, who presided over the gar¬ 
dens at Bloxham Hall, in Lincolnshire, used 
to cultivate it so well. The favourable 
opinion given of it in the note alluded to 1 
quite agree w f ith in every particular.—A. W. 

Callioarpa purpurea.— At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep¬ 
tember 26th among the more uncommon slid 
jects there noted were some standard speci 
mens of this Callicarpa freely laden with 
their clusters *of deep violet-coloured berries. 
Callicarpa purpurea is quite an old plant in 
gardens, for, according to the “Dictionary 
of Gardening,” it was introduced from India 
in 1822. That authority is, however, at fault 
with regard to its stature, for its height i? 
given as 3 feet, whereas a vigorous specimen 
is considerably more than that. This Calli¬ 
carpa is of a loose habit of growth. The 
flowers, borne in flattened clusters upon 
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axillary footstalks, are greenish in colour, 
and quite insignificant, but they are suc¬ 
ceeded by berries w r hich when ripe are very 
effective. These berries are borne for a con¬ 
siderable distance along the shoots, and in 
this stage a plant is very showy. It is not 
at all a difficult subject to cultivate, for 
cuttings of the growing shoots strike very 
readily in the spring, and grow away quickly 
afterwards. It is useless to attempt to grow 
it in a neat bushy, form, as it is the long, 
flexible shoots that produce the best crop of 
blossoms. As standards, Callicarpa pur¬ 
purea is seen to considerable advantage.—X. 

Cotone&8ter pannosa.— Within the last 
tw r enty years the number of hardy Cotoneas- 
ters available for our gardens has been added 
to largely, many of the new-comers being of 
a decidedly showy character. Previous to 
these introductions the majority of the spe¬ 
cies had been received from the Himalaya, 
but most of the later ones hail from China. 
C. pannosa is a Chinese species, first col¬ 
lected in Yunnan and named by Franchet. 
It appears to have been introduced by way of 
France, and was cultivated by M. de Vil- 
morin at Les Barres before it was brought 
into English gardens about ten years ago. It 
grows into a mode rate-sized bush, with long, 
many-branched main stems, the branchlets 
being long, slender, and pendent. The rather 
inconspicuous flowers, borne during late 
May, are succeeded by clusters of small red 
fruits, which ripen in September, and bang 
for a considerable period if protected from 
birds. Like other Cotoneaaters, it may be 
grown in any.fairly good garden soil, that 
of a loamy character being most favourable. 
Cuttings of semi-ripe wood inserted in July 
in sandy soil root in a few weeks, while there 
is always an opportunity of obtaining seeds 
for propagating once a good plant has been 
secured.—D. 

The American Smoke-tree (Rhus coti- 
noides).—Although, throughout the greater 
part of the year, there is nothing about this 
shrub to warrant attention to it, it is during 
autumn one of the most noticeable of the 
numerous trees and shrubs which are con¬ 
spicuous by reason of the gorgeous tints as¬ 
sumed by their leaves previous to falling. R. 
cotinoides tthe Chittam Wood of the southern 
United States) may be said to occupy a some¬ 
what similar position there to what the Vene¬ 
tian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus) dees in Europe. 
It differs from R. Cotinus, however, in having 
a looser habit, stronger branches, and larger 
leaves. The leaves are scarlet or orange- 
scarlet in autumn. Plante growing in com¬ 
paratively poor soil usually colour more bril¬ 
liantly than those which have been planted in 
better material, for in the latter case shoots 
are formed which grow until late in the year 
and never become thoroughly ripened, while 
plants in poor soil form 6hort branchlets, 
which mature early. The plant is not easy to 
propagate, for, although cuttings of young 
shoots can be rooted during summer, it is 
-arely that many young plants are obtained. 
Cuttings of ripened shoots inserted out-of- 
doors in autumn do somewhat better, but per¬ 
haps the best results are obtained by layering 
the branches in spring.—D. 

The 8ea8on and climbing Rose- 
growthe.— My experience with climbing 
Roses this season does not coincide at all 
with that recorded by “Sub-Rosa” in his 
note appearing under the above heading in 
the issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
October 7th last, as they have, without ex¬ 
ception, made less growth than usual. This 
has not arisen from any want of attention, as 
all have been watered most copiously 
throughout the summer, but it appeared as 
if the intense and continuous heat expe¬ 
rienced prevented them from growing away as 
freely as usual. I have been forced to arrive 
at this conclusion by the amount of secondary 
growth they have made since cooler weather 
has prevailed, and also by the vigorous man¬ 
ner in which dwarf bushes of Tea, Hybrid 
Tea, and China Roses have grown through¬ 
out the whole of the summer. Most of the 
'atter have enjoyed the advantage of a certain 
amount of shade cast by adjacent timber- 
trees at certain times during the day, and 
this, coupled with the great heat, induced the 


plants to make extra strong and more free 
growth than is usually ihe case. Hybrid 
Perpetuals have, on the contrary, made but- 
poor growths wdien compared with previous 
seasons. These have had to endure the full 
glare of the hot sun daily, consequently, 
growths which were being made wrhen the hot 
weather set in were arrested, and made no 
further progress. Such wood as the plants 
have produced is thoroughly ripened, and 
they will, no doubt, as a result, give a good 
account of themselves next year; but the 
autumnal crop of blooms usually borne by 
many varieties will be greatly missed. Teas 
and Hybrid Teas have never blossomed in 
greater profusion than has been the case 
this season, and gny disappointment expe¬ 
rienced by the flowers fading more quickly 
has been amply compensated for by their 
being produced in greatly increased numbers 
throughout the season.—A. W. 

Na8turtiume ae floral screens.— Wishing 
to screen off a somewhat objectionable back- 
round, I had to put up some lattice-work 

feet by 12 feet, and decided, in the interests 
of economy and efficiency, to cover it for the 
summer with climbing Nasturtiums, and 
nothing in a summer like that through which 
we have lately passed could have been better 
adapted for the purpose. It is a common 
belief that Nasturtiums will grow in any kind 
of soil. So they will in a way, but when one 
wants them to make plenty of sturdy, short- 
jointed growth, and furnish an abundance of 
bloom, a fairly good compost is required, and 
so a liberal dose from a heap of rather stiff 
road-sidings was incorporated with the natu¬ 
ral soil. Holes 4 inches in depth and 1 incu 
in diameter were made for the seeds, and 
filled with a lighter soil, to give the young 
roots a start, a double row being put in close 
up to the screen, and the surface of the 
ground covered with coal-ashes, in case slugs 
were present. Some half-a-dozen varieties 
were purchased in different colours, varying 
from a deep crimson to a pale primrose 
ground, with dark spots, and in sowing care 
was taken to mix the different shades. The 
seeds came up well, and the plants have 
flourished exceedingly. The screen for a 
long time has been a mass of long-stemmed 
flowers, of large size and good substance. A 
little attention in diverting the shoots, an 
occasional soaking, and the prompt removal 
of seed-pods have been all the care bestowed. 
A wealth of material, too, is provided for 
iudoor decoration, the flowers being in great 
request for small bowls and vases.—E. B. S. 

The Flame Flower (Tropeeolura 6pecio6um). 
—The difficulty many people experience in 
establishing this plant may be due to im¬ 
proper planting, and it may be useful to tell 
your readers wdiat I noticed when digging up 
some 6elf-so\vn plants in Perthshire. The 
creeper had established itself on two old Ayr¬ 
shire Rose-busies growing close together, and 
the roots entirely under the shade of the 
bushes were at a uniform depth of about 
10 inches. When removed to the north-west 
front of a house in Ayrshire, and replanted 
at the same depth, these roots quickly estab¬ 
lished themselves. The Perthshire soil was 
reclaimed peat and the Ayrshire soil was 
clay-loam. The plant sows itself freely in 
the Loch Tay district, where they call such 
plants “weeds.” It seems to thrive particu¬ 
larly well when the roots get under the 
cobblestone paving which is so common in 
front of crofter’s huts.—W. G., Glasgow . 

[We have distinct recollections of this plant 
extending itself freely into a gravel path from 
a border in which it w f as planted by the 
gardener’s house at Fyvie Castle, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. So vigorous was it that it even in¬ 
vaded the lawn, which ran alongside the walk 
referred to. In conversation with Mr. Cocker, 
nurseryman, Aberdeen, who had freouently 
failed to establish it on his house, he told us 
that success followed growing the tubers in 
small pots, and then planting them out, pots 
and all. This treatment was certainly suc¬ 
cessful, as the plants were, when we saw 
them, running riot over the front of the 
house. We also remember having 6een this 
Tropreolum wreathing the front of a cottage 
perched on a dry, gravelly embonkmeut over¬ 
looking Balmoral Castle.] 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE POTTS’ SEEDLING. 

This Apple, a fruit of which we figure to¬ 
day, is a very prolific and hardy kind, and 
the season must be a very untoward one in 
which it fails to bear. The fruits are large 
and pale yellow when ripe, but not 60 deeply 
coloured as those of Lord Suflield or Lord 
Grosvenor, while it also keeps better than 
either of those. It is a splendid sauce Apple, 
and delicious when baked, and, last, but not 
least, is a good market Apple, while it will 
also succeed in the neighbourhood of smoky 
towns better than most Apples. Its season 
is during August and September, according to 
the district, but, if stored in a cool cellar, it 
keeps longer than many of the early ripening 
Cod Li ns. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
The awards of merit given to no less than 
seven varieties (after trial at Wisley), at the 


as true autumn fruiters, say, a month later 
or the middle of October. On the other 
i hand, I do not minimise the importance of 
j the autumn Raspberry at, say, the middle of 
September, but it appears to me that the 
latest varieties should not be overlooked. 
Of late we have had a goodly number of 
berries of the Logan and late Raspberry 
l type introduced, and the tendency to in¬ 
crease is great, but none of them can com¬ 
pare w'ith the true autumn Raspberry for 
I lateness. On the other hand, some of the 
new berries are so much alike that they are 
less valuable on that account. On the 26th 
I the fruits of the Laxtonberry were much 
admired. This appears to be later than the 
Logan, and it is much sweeter, with a small 
, core, which parte readily from the fruit, in 
this respect more resembling the Raspberry. 

1 Another very fine berry was Rouge Mer- 
veilie, and an enormous cropper. It will be 
interesting to note the behaviour of these 
Raspberries in what may be termed an 
adverse season, as this year everything as 
regards weather for ripening is in their 



Apple Potts' Seedling. From a photograph of a fruit grown at 
Gunnerbury House , Acton. 


meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
on September 26th, proved that there aie 
many autumn-fruiting Raspberries woith 
growing. The awards given, after testing 
the new forms at Wisley, to old varieties 
may appear somewhat numerous, but there 
was a considerable number of varieties on 
trial, including all the older and well-known 
kinds. All the newer forms were notable 
for their heavy fruiting, and though some 
were much alike as regards size of berry 
and colour, a few were superior as regards 
flavour. The autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
are a most valuable addition, as they pro¬ 
long the season and give such an excellent 
return. Some of the true autumnal forms, 
such as October Red and October Yellow, 
were conspicuous by their absence from the 
awards, and the thought occurred to me that 
it was somewhat early to decide as to the 
merits of true autumn Raspberries in the 
third week in September. I am aware the 
season is abnormal. On the other hand, I 
feel store the older forms are at their best 


favour, and grown on the light, warm, sandy 
i loam at Wisley they were in a favoured 
| position, as regards ripening. It will, in the 
1 future, be equally interesting to note the 
growth and other points of the new hybrid 
berries on trial, and their value in comparison 
j with the new Raspberries, as the ordinary 
| summer fruiter can readily be made a late- 
summer fruiter by severe pruning in the 
1 early spring. I have frequently had excel- 
! lent crops of Superlative in September by 
i late spring pruning, as the fruits are then 
I produced on the new growths. W. H. 

[We made a careful examination of the 
! several autumn-fruiting Raspberries referred 
to, and failed to 6ee the necessity of aw r ard- 
[ ing certificates to so many, as, with the ex- 
| ception of the yellow-fruited variety and 
another red variety, Everbearing Feld- 
brunnen, the flavour of which seemed 
I superior, all seemed alike, both as regards 
the heavy crops borne and the size of the 
fruit, while, if one may judge .bv the ripe 
j and ripening fruits, the season of all of them 


was about the same. In such trials as re¬ 
ferred to, in addition to testing the value of 
the subject, the names of the varieties should 
be given some attention, and all synony¬ 
mous sorts classed together to prevent 
growers taking up room with the same 
variety under different names.— Ed.] 


RENOVATING AN ORCHARD. 

Will you kindly tell me what is the best thing to do 
to help to renovate an Apple and Pear orchard which 
has been planted for thirty or forty years? The 
fruit is small and rather 6tarved-looking. The 
orchard has a gentle slope to the north, but gets a 
good amount of sun. The soil is largely calcareous 
grit. The ground is covered with pasture Grass. The 
district is the East Riding of Yorkshire.—E. Procter, 
Ashcroft. York. 

[The best material you can employ for the 
purpose named is, if you have it at dis¬ 
posal or can obtain it, well-rotted farmyard 
manure. A thorough dressing of this should 
be given each tree, and the sooner this is 
applied 60 much earlier will the roots de¬ 
rive benefit from the same and the trees be 
induced to make new and stronger growth 
next season. Assuming you have or can ob¬ 
tain a sufficiency of the kind of manure 
stated, the first proceeding will be to sLrip 
off the turf to as far as the branches extend 
all round each tree, dealing with one tree at 
a time. Put the turf on one side, and then 
remove as much of the soil as is necessary 
or until roots are met with, and put this on 
one side also. Then, after loosening the 
soil between the roots with a fork, spread 
manure over the surface 3 inches to 4 inches 
thick. Then chop the turf into pieces 
3 inches to 4 inches square, cast it evenly 
over the manure, and give it a good tread¬ 
ing if the soil is in a fairly dry condition. 
This done, finish by returning the loose soil 
removed from beneath the turf. When this 
has been spread evenly and trodden firm, 
mulch the surface with short litter. If un¬ 
able to procure the manure mentioned, make 
use of the following mixture:—Take 3 cwt. 
basic slag, 2 cwt. bone-meal, and 2 cwt. 
kainit. Mix all thoroughly, and apply at 
the rate of $ lb. per square yard in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as advised for rotted 
manure. In the spring a dressing of nitrate 
of soda may be given just before the trees 
burst into leaf in either case. Another 
method of renovating the trees would be to 
apply farmyard manure now, and in the 
autumn of next year to give a dressing of 
the above-named mixture of artificial 
manure at the strength stated, only, instead 
of burying it, sprinkle it on the surface and 
lightly fork it in. Autumnal and winter 
rains will do the rest. In any case, you 
must be prepared to sacrifice the turf 
beneath the trees. If this is chopped up 
and used as advised it will be equivalent to 
giving the roots the benefit of a dressing of 
new’ loam. You sav nothing as to the condi¬ 
tion of the trees. These should, if necessary, 
be relieved of all dead wood, carefully 
pruned, and sprayed afterwards with caustic 
alkali solution to rid them of Moss, Lichen, 
and insects, etc.] 

GATHERING AND STORING APPLES. 
The profits of Apple culture depend largely 
upon the fruit being carefully gathered and 
stored, honestly graded, and well packed in 
suitable packages, which should be of known 
standard capacities. A clean, neat, new 
package helps the sale of its contents, and 
its cost is more than recovered in the extra 
price obtained. The great bulk of tho 
Apples imported into the United Kingdom is 
packed in barrels of about 24 gallons to 
27 gallons capacity, and boxes of about 
1 bushel capacity. On the whole, the On¬ 
tario barrel, which has a capacity of about 
27 gallons, and the bushel box, of shape simi¬ 
lar to the Canadian and Oregon boxes, ap¬ 
pear to be the most suitable for Irish Apples ; 
these packages are well known and popular ; 
the bushel box is increasing in popularity 
with buyers ; it is more difficult to pack than 
the barrel, and for that and other reasons 
it will probably be used mainly for dessert 
Apples of good quality for some time to 
come ; the barrel is, without doubt, generally 
speaking, the best package for cooking 
Apples. Packers of Irish Apples 6liould use 
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barrels and boxes of fixed standard sizes, 
for the following reasons:—(1) Buyers willJ 
then know exactly what quantity of fruit the " 
package contains; a package of known 
capacity can always be sold more readily 
than one of unknown and varying capacity; 
(2) makers of boxes and barrels will know 
exactly what is required,.and will, therefore, 
be in a position to supply them more rapidly 
and cheaply than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The Department recommend that all 
packers of Irish Apples should adopt and use 
the standard barrel and standard box here¬ 
after described, for Apples which can be 
graded to the standards herein recommended, 
and that they should also adopt and conform 
to the grading conditions given below. It is 
only by such action that Irish-grown Apples 
can be placed on the market in a condition 
to hold their own in competition with im¬ 
ported Apples. 

Standard barrel for Apples. —The stan¬ 
dard barrel for Apples roust be a good and 
strong barrel, made of seasoned wood, free 
from strong odour, and of dimensions not less 
than, and as nearly as possible conforming 
to, the following: —Between the heads, 
26} inches, inside measurement; middle dia¬ 
meter, 17 inches, inside measurement. 
The barrel should be hooped with not less 
than six or eight flat hoops of elm or other 
suitable wood, two of which must be on each 
end, and one or two on each bilge ; the head 
and bottom of the barrel to be each not less 
than } inch in thickness, dressed, clean and 
sound, and to be fitted with grooves, with 
ouside lining hoops for top and bottom. This 
barrel, when of the minimum dimensions 
given above, is of 26} gallons capacity, and 
will hold about 138 lb. of Apples, weighing 
42 lb. per bushel. 

Standard box for Apples. —The standard 
box for Apples must be a good and strong 
box, made of seasoned wood free from strong 
odour, and of the following dimensions— 
viz. :—Length, 20} inches., inside measure¬ 
ment; width, 11 inches, inside measurement; 
depth, 10 inches, inside measurement. The 
end pieces must be not less than } inch nor 
more than } inch thick ; the sides not less 
than, and as nearly as possible, } inch thick; 
the tops and bottoms not less than, and as 
nearly as possible, } inch thick; the tops, 
bottoms, and sides should each be in two 
pieces of equal width, and of the full length 
of the box; the ends should be in two pieces 
of eaual width and 10 inches in length, each 
end naving affixed to it externally two cross 
battens, each of which must be 11} inches 
long, and not less than 1} inches deep by 
f inch in thickness; these battens will not 
only hold the end pieces together, but will 
also provide convenient hand-grips. Cement- 
coated No. 14 gauge wire nails should be 
used. It is desirable that the space between 
the top, bottom, side, and end boards, re¬ 
spectively, should be not less than } inch 
and not more than } inch. It may, and prob¬ 
ably will, be necessary to nail cleats, 11 
inches by } inch by about § inch thick, across 
each end of the top and bottom boards, to 
allow for the “swell” given in packing. This 
box is of 1 bushel capacity, and will hold 
about 40 lb. to 42 lb. of Apples. Both boxes 
and barrels should be made of wood having a 
good appearance, and should be free from 
any objectionable odour when required lor 
use. 

< fathering and storing.— Much damage is 
done by rough handling when picking. 
Apples should be picked by hand and 
handled with very great carej if necessary, 
the sides and bottom of the receptacle into 
which the Apples are placed as picked should 
l>e lined with some material to prevent 
damage being caused to the fruits. Apples 
should be handled very carefully when being 
moved from the orchard to the store ; rough 
jolting in a springless cart i6 most objection¬ 
able. Whether the Apples should be graded 
before or after they are stored will depend 
upon local circumstances, but it would prob¬ 
ably be generally advisable to grade Apples 
at once when picked, into selects, firsts, 
seconds, and culls; in any case, all Apples 
which are bruised or nffeetod by spot or scab, 


or the skin of which is broken, should be 
removed from sound AppleB and disposed of ] 
as soon as possible; any Apples much 
affected by “spot,” or having bruised or 
broken surfaces, are likely to decay rapidly, 
and to cause injury to others; they should 
not, therefore, be mixed with sound Apples. 
A further advantage to be derived from grad¬ 
ing before storing is that the quantity of 
Apples on hand of each variety and grade 
can then be accurately estimated. 

A satisfactory method of storing Apples is 
to pack them in 6 hhd. or 3 hhd. egg cases, 
or boxes of a similar type; such egg cases 
will hold 140 lb. to 70 lb. of Apples respec¬ 
tively ; Apples would probably keep better 
in the smaller-sized cases. The lids should 
not be fitted on, but it is a good plan to cover 
each filled box with paper; the cases may be 
tiered one over the other to a convenient 
height—say, about 8 feet; they should be so 
stacked as to permit of inspection while in 
6tore. The 6tore should be 6uch that Apples 
therein will not be exposed to extremes of 
heat or cold, dampness or dryness, or to 
draughts. A very suitable store would be 
one having an earthen or concrete floor, walls 
of brick or stone, and a roof so constructed 
as to provide against extremes of heat and 
cold; there should bo sufficient light to per¬ 
mit of the proper examination of fruit when 
the door is closed; windows should prefer¬ 
ably be on the north side. Sufficient venti¬ 
lation can, as a rule, be provided by the door¬ 
way. The store should be kept clean. It is 
recommended that a store in which any ap¬ 
preciable quantity of diseased Apples has 
been stored should, after their removal, be 
sprayed internally with a 1 per cent, copper 
sulphate solution before any more Apples are 
stored therein, and it would probably be well 
to spray all storing-boxes similarly once a 
year. The atmosphere of a store should be 
cool, and tend rather to dampness than to 
dryness. If the store is too dry, evaporation 
will take place ; if too damp, the Apples will 
mould; in either case the fruit will be 
spoiled .—Extract from leaflet of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland. 


FRUIT-TREES ON WOODEN FENCE. 

In out kitchen garden there ie a long, creosoted 
fence, about 6 feet high, and trained to it on wires 
(which were painted some years ago) are fruit-trees 
of various kind*. The fence faces, more or less, 
south-west. The fruit-trees include GIou Morccau 
and Jargonelle l’oars, and Kirke’s and Coe’s Golden 
Drop riums. Nonfc of these trees are leally a success, 
though Glou Morceau had a good crop of Pears some 
three years ago. Jargonelle has never had a single 
Pear. The Plums and now the Glou Morceau Pear 
only fruit quite at the end of the branches. 1 may 
mention that we have a good gardener, and fruit- 
trees in other parts of the garden do well, including 
Pears on the house walls. The fence has been up 
quite ten years. The fruit-trees are watered both 
with liquid-manure apd plain water, so far p.s time 
and the supply of water permit. We usually have 
good crops of Morello Cherries from this same fence, 
but this year even they are an utter failure. It ‘ 
seems a pity that trees on such an apparently pood 
situation and fence should not do better. Perhaps 
you can explain the mystery? The boards of the 
fence are quite clo*e, and no draught can pet 
between them. Can you suggest any reason for the 
failure of fruit?— Madame. 

[Provided the soil is suitable, fruit-trees 
are generally a success when trained against 
boarded fences. It is, however, the rule to 
paint such fences a neutral or reddish tint, as 
sufficient warmth is then absorbed to benefit 
the trees, and at the same time the boards 
do not become hot enough to injure them. If 
painted black, tarred, or creosoted, the 
ooards absorb a great amount of heat, and 
become intensely hot, and the trees trained 
against 6uch fences are bound to suffer to a 
greater or less extent, particularly in such 
a hot summer as the present is. Creosote is 
the worst of all preservatives to employ for 
this purpose, as, when the boards become 
heated, a spirituous exhalation is given off 
that is deadly to vegetation. This will go on 
for several years—in fact, the more carefully 
or longer the boards have been steeped or 
dressed with the creosote, the greater the 
period that elapses before the spirit becomes 
finally dissipated. As fruit-trees do 60 well 
in other parts of the garden, we incline to the 
belief that either the exhalation given off by 
the fence or the fact of its being black— 
either of which exercises a baneful effect on 
fruit-trees—is the reason why the trees in 


question fail to bear. To put this matter to 
the test, we advise you to coat the fence next 
winter with a mixture consisting of lime wash, 
linseed-oil, and with enough Venetian red 
added to render the whole of the tint of an 
old brick w r all. For the purpose, procurd 
enough lime direct from the kiln, and while 
it is slaking add half a gallon or a gallon of 
linseed-oil, if a good quantity of wash is re¬ 
quired, and stir thoroughly. Then dilute to 
tne consistency of paint with warm water, 
afterwards adding as much of the colouring 
matter as is required. Two coats of the wash 
may be necessary to colour the fence pro¬ 
perly, and it can be applied easily with a 
whitewash-brush. Two seasons must elapse 
before it can be finally determined as to 
whether the creosote was responsible or not 
for the failure, but we think you will detect 
an improvement in the condition of the trees 
in the early part of the second season.] 


BLACK HAMBURGH VINE. 

I have a Black Hamburgh Grai>e Vine in a cold- 
house (facing south), which is five years old, and tli.s 
is the second year it has been allowed to fruit. 
It has one main stem, running across the front, and 
five rods from the maiu stem to the top of the 
house, which is about 8 feet wide, and depth of 
roof about 10 feet. There are about thirty to forty 
bunches on it, and it promised well until mildew 
appeared. For this 1 ducted all parts of the house 
with flowers of sulphur, and got rid of it. Then 
the Grapes began to crack, and the wasps soon com¬ 
pelled me to cover up any that were worth saving, 
l’lease can you help me to prevent this again? 
Has the Vine had too much Water (I give it a 
good soak once a week), or what? I have a top 
window in the roof, and the door of the kitchen 
opens into the greenhouse. The Vine is planted out¬ 
side in the border on the east side of the house, 
but it gets as much sun as if it were in front of the 
greenhouse.— Grapes. 

[Considering how hot, bright, and dry the 
past summer has been, it is somewhat sur¬ 
prising to hear of Grapes being badly at¬ 
tacked by mildew. For one thing, the attack 
cannot be attributed to the usual cause for 
the fungus making its appearance in ama¬ 
teurs’ vineries—i.e., a cold and stagnant at¬ 
mosphere—but as the other extreme is also 
oonducive to mildew, we are of the opinion 
that the attack is due to inadequate ventila¬ 
tion and aridity of the internal atmosphere. 
You do not give the total length of the vinery, 
but as you have as many as four rods trained 
up under the roof, one ventilator or window, 
as you term it, is insufficient to maintain a 
free circulation of air and to ensure the tem¬ 
perature not rising to too high a figure. Ven¬ 
tilators for vineries, both at the top and 
front, should always be continuous, and the 
opening and shutting of the same be so ar¬ 
ranged that the admission of air can be regu¬ 
lated to a nicety. You had, therefore, better 
rearrange your ventilating arrangements, so 
that they conform to these principles, during 
the coming winter, or as soon as the Grapes 
have ail been cut. With regard to aridity, 
the greatest vigilance on the part of the 
grower has been needed in the way of damp¬ 
ing down of floors, border surfaces several 
times daily, in addition to the syringing of 
walls, etc., at closing time, to counteract the 
effects of the extreme heat in the past sum¬ 
mer. Neglect of these details, combined 
with insufficient ventilation, would naturally 
lead to an attack of mildew and other ills to 
which Vines are subject. Even in a normal 
season 6uch routine matters should have the 
most careful attention. We are afraid you 
can do nothing at present, but as soon as the 
Grapes are ripe you can either vaporise the 
house with sulphur, using a proper vaporiser 
for the purpose, or spray the foliage 
thoroughly with sulphide of potassium, 4 oza. 
to 6 gallons of water. Use the water warm, 
and dissolve an equal weight of soft-soap in it 
before adding the sulphide. The latter, un¬ 
fortunately, spots and discolours the paint, 
so that, unless the woodwork is to be painted 
in the winter, it had better not be used. If 
not painted, the house should certainly un¬ 
dergo a thorough cleansing as soon as prun¬ 
ing has been carried out. Well limewash 
the walls, and finally paint the rods with 
Gishurst compound. Then, with careful at¬ 
tention to ventilation next spring, omitting to 
damp down during spells of cold weather, 
also in the avoidance of oold draughts, to¬ 
gether with the maintenance of a genial and 
buoyant atmosphere at all, times, von should 
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not be troubled with mildew again. If it 

should appear, however slight the attack may 
be, dust the affected leaves or bunches with 
flowers of sulphur immediately, and wash it 
off with clean soft water the day following, 
or, better still, vaporise the house with 

sulphur.] _ 

NOTE'S AND HE PLIES. 

Grapes not ripening. —I have, la a cold-house, 
a Grape-vine, which is about five years old, and at 
the present time has about twenty good bunches of 
Grapes on, and had about the same last year, but 
I find the bunches do not ripen well, some of them 
having one Grape quite green in a bunch. The 

Grapes are about the size of large or fair-sized 

Damsons. I am sending you a sample leaf from the 
Vine, as I cannot understand the foliage going as 
this has done. It went off the same last year, and I 
put it down to the cold nights we had then, but this 
year beiug so flue this cannot be the reason. Will 
you kindly oblige by giving me your opinion as to 
the cause of them going as they have? I have the 
roots outside in a border made up according to 
Gardening Illustrated some few years ago. The 
Vine is, I am told, a Gros Colman, which, I under¬ 
stand from Gardening Illustrated, is not very suit- 


I bunches. Twelve at most would have been 
quite sufficient under the circumstances. 
Another season try and infuse new life into 
the Vine by affording the border a top-dress¬ 
ing of fresh compost, after removing the old 
| and perhaps inert soil from the surface, 
i Take this off with a fork to a depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches, or until roots are met 
with. Use good, fibrous loam for this pur¬ 
pose, which should be enriched with a Vine 
t manure. Of the latter you will find several 
kinds advertised in our columns. Then, by 
! cropping lightly, and by encouraging the Vine 
j to make as much growth as there is space 
for, the same to be trained in without c row’d- 
ing—for without ample foliage there cannot 
j be free root-action—and by giving strict at¬ 
tention to watering and such like routine 
matters, the Vine should by this time next 
year have recovered its health, and in future 
produce foliage of normal size.] 

Apple James Crieve. -Few of the early 
varieties of Apples stand out so prominently 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHYSIANTHUS ALBENS 
(Syn. Araujia sericifera). 

I This Brazilian plant was introduced into 
! this country from Buenos Ayres in 1830. 

I Though often seen in greenhouses, there is 
J no reason why it should not be grown out- 
i of-doors in the southern counties—in fact, 
j it is already an occupant of numerous 
gardens, where it may be found clothing 
wnlls and trellises to a considerable height, 
i The clusters of white flowers appear from 
j the leaf axils during summer and early 
autumn. No special culture is required, for, 

! provided moderately good loamy soil is 
i given at planting time, rapid growth is made 
and a vigorous example soon clothes a con- 
! siderable area. No other pruning is re¬ 
quired than what is necessary to keep the 
I plant within bounds. Cuttings form a satis- 
I factory means of increase, and they root 



Physianthus albens on open wall at Standen, Sussex , 


able for cold-houses, but I see no reason for the 
leaves going as they have.— Old Reader. 

[The leaves you send are, for the variety, 
small, thin, and wanting in texture. They 
should be from three to four times larger, 
and have a leathery feeling when handled, 
The one leaf is somewhat scorched, and both 
exhibit signs of premature ripening, which, 
in all probability, is due to the excessive 
heat experienced during the past summer. 
The fact of the foliage being so undersized 
points to a want of vigour in the Vine, and we 
should say, judging by the particulars you 
give, that this in great measure is the result 
of overcropping both in this and the previous 
seasons. Root-action is, no doubt, almost, 
if not quite, at a standstill, in consequence of 
the energies of the Vine having been over¬ 
taxed, and this will account for the Grapes 
ripening in such a desultory fashion. The 
fact that Gros Colman is a variety requiring 
heat and a long season in which to perfect its 
fruit must, of course, not be lost sight of, but 
independent of this, we must poiut out, you 
have allowed the Vine to carry too maDy 


as James Grieve, which often bears a heavy 
crop when others fail—indeed, so far, I have 
never known this variety to fail, though, of 
course, in some seasons the crop has been a 
light one. This year, when the Apple crop is 
a fair one in most counties, James Grieve 
stands out prominently, the trees not only 
bearing freely, but the fruits are of excellent 
quality and beautifully coloured. This latter 
remark more especially refers to bush and 
cordon trees. Grown thus, I think it one of 
the best Apples for amateurs we have, as 
trees only two or three years old fruit freely, 
and as they age they are wonderfully prolific. 
From my experience it appears to thrive on 
most soiis and localities, and this year, grown 
as a cordon in a heavy, stiff loam, the fruits 
are of perfect shape and colour, and, though 
earlier than usual, they are of splendid 
quality. As a dessert fruit it is at times com¬ 
pared to Cox’s Orange. I do not go thu6 far. 
At the same time, it will crop when Cox’s 
often fails. It is a great favourite in Scot¬ 
land. and is one of the newer Apples, well 
worth room in nil gardens. —W. B. H. 
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quickly if inserted in sandy soil during 
summer. ' D. 

The Medlar-leaved Oak. —This is one of 
several distinct forms of the Sessile Oak, and 
it is known scientifically as Quercus sessili- 
flora, var. mespilifolia, though it may also 
be sometimes met with under the name of 
Q. Lovetti. It is well adapted for planting 
to form a lawn specimen, for it is of vigorous 
habit, forms a shapely tree w r ith little help 
from the pruner, and is of particularly 
healthy appearance, the leaves being very 
deep green and keeping their colour until 
autumn. Though known as the Medlar¬ 
leaved Oak, tho leaves bear but a slight 
resemblance to the foliage of that tree. 
They are, however, very different from those 
of the type, and could not easily be mistaken 
for those of any other variety. They may 
be 6 inches or more in length, and 1} inches 
to 14 inches in width, with wavy or corru¬ 
gated margins. The acorns differ very little, 
if any, from those of the type, and the cups 
are similar in shape. Though not a common 
variety, it is occasionally quoted in nursery- 
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men’s catalogues, and intending purchasers 
ought to find no difficulty in obtaining 
plants.—D._ 

AUTUMN COLOUR. 

Now, early October, many trees and shrubs 
are gay with coloured foliage, whilst others 
are almost equally showy by reason of their 
brightly-coloured fruit. Amongst the smaller¬ 
growing trees the various Thorns are very 
conspicuous, some by reason of foliage alone, 
and others by the combination of Fruit and 
foliage. The various forms of Crattegus 
Crus-galli are among the most effective, and 
it would be difficult to select anything more 
pleasing than the varieties prunifolia and 
splendens, for the bright-red fruit is half 
hidden amongst leaves which show many 
shades of colour—red, bronze, scarlet, and 
yellow being equally in evidence. C. Doug- 
laai and, more particularly, its variety rivu- 
laris, are resplendent in scarlet, bronze, and 
yellow, though the black fruit is not often 
in evidence. The large red fruits of C. 
punctata are borne with great freedom, 
whilst the ypllow fruits of the variety 
xanthocarpa form a good contrast. When 
the large red fruits of C. pinnatifida are at 
their best they are also showy, but lees con¬ 
spicuous than those of C. coccinea and C. 
mollis. Several forms, of the common Haw¬ 
thorn command attention. C. monogyna 
fusca and C. m. fuscata have very large red 
fruits, whilst C. m. aurea has yellow berries. 
The scarlet berries of C. Pyracantha are 
conspicuous everywhere. The hips of various 
Roses lend colour, for, from the common 
Dog Rose and Sweet Brier bo the large- 
fruited R. rugosa all are ornamental. The 
same thing may be said of the Cotoneasters, 
for many of them create a fine display by 
reason of their red fruit. Such species as 
frigida, rotundifolia, buxifolia, Simonsi, 
pannosa, Francheti, applanata, and micro- 
phylla can be depended on to give a good 
account of themselves. Pyrus offers a num¬ 
ber of showy fruiting-trees—P. Ringo, P. 
baccata, P. Aria and Its varieties, P. Aucu- 
paria and its numerous forms are a few 
showy kinds. Among coloured-leaved plants 
the Rhus family contains a number of showy 
species. One of the most highly coloured is 
the poisonous R. Toxicodendron, which, un¬ 
fortunately, cannot be recommended for 
general cultivation on account of the 
poisonous properties of its juices. The 
ternate leaves at this period are orange and 
red. R. trichocarpa is a brilliant red, R. 
cotinoides orange-scarlet, and R. typhina 
orange and red. Nyssa aquatica has been 
conspicuous for several weeks by reason of 
its scarlet foliage, whilst the Juneberry 
(Amelanchier canadensis) may be seen from 
a long distance by reason of its bright-red 
leaves. The various Azaleas create a fine 
display, for in most cases the leaves are of 
various shades of red, yellow, or bronze. 
Carva tomentosa has fine golden foliage, 
whilst the leaves of the Maiden-hair-tree 
(Ginkgo biloba) die off of a similar colour. 
Amongst the Acers are numerous kinds with 
brightly-coloured foliage. The several forms 
of A. palm&tum, for instance, are gorgeous 
in red and yellow, A. Ginnala is bright red, 
and A. dasycarpum, A. circinatum, and A. 
saccarhinum are others which may be 
selected. Parrotia persica is handsomely 
coloured, as also is the deciduous Cypress. 
Many of the Barberries bear conspicuous 
fruits, while Berberis Thunbergi is also 
notable bv reason of its orange and scarlet 
fcliage. Vitis Coignetiie is one of the most 
conspicuous of the large-leaved Vines when 
it colours well; but, unfortunately, it rarely 
does itself justice. V. quinquefolia and V. 
inconstnns are so well known as scarlet¬ 
leaved plants in autumn that they require no 
special recommendations, but a word may be 
said in favour of the newer Vines of the 
armata section, for their leaves colour finely, 
while under satisfactory conditions the 
leaves of V. Henryi turn scarlet. Magnolia 
fruits here and there form a showy feature, 
for the reddish pods burst to allow the 
escape of the orange-red seeds within, which, 
when liberated, hang from the fruit for some 
little time by a small thread. Euonymus 
europoeus and E. latifolius are both con¬ 
spicuous fruiting plants, while the same may 
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be said of Celastrus articulatus. Where 
Liquidambar etyraciflua is grown a fine 
effect is produced by its gaudy foliage, 
whilst a more lovely American plant is 
noticed in Corylus americana, the leaves of 
which are bright red and bronze. 

Although the plants mentioned by no 
means exhaust the number of trees and 
shrubs with showy-fruit and foliage, they 
are sufficient to show what a wealth of 
material is available for garden decoration. 

' _ D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Coral Barberry (Berberidopsis coral- 
lina).—This Chilian shrub, not quite hardy 
in some places, forms a delightful feature 
when in bloom, in which condition I have 
met with it several times of late. It is 
strictly an evergreen, the leaves of a dart 
green colour, and furnished with spines 
around the edges. The plant is of a more or 
less scandent habit of growth, and given the 
protection of a wall, it will thrive in localities 
where it will not survive the winter in the 
open. The flowers, which are borne in ter¬ 
minal drooping racemes, are of a bright 
crimson colour, and hang suspended by long 
pedicels. In shape they very much resemble 
those of some of the Barberries, and from 
their thick, wax-like nature, they remain 
fresh a considerable time. This Berberi- 
dopsis succeeds best where a humid atmos¬ 
phere prevails, such as in the south-west of 
England, in Ireland, and, in fact, in many 
districts not far removed from the sea. It is 
not at all a difficult subject to strike from 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close 
propagating-case in a gentle heat.—X. 

Lonicora Heckrotti. —This Honeysuckle be¬ 
longs to the climbing section of the genus, 
and it is one of the best of those which bloom 
towards the end of summer. Occasionally a 
fair number of flowers may be found in July, 
but as a rule it is at its best during August 
and September, for at that period each young 
shoot is terminated with a fine inflorescence. 
It may be distinguished from other Honey¬ 
suckles by means of its glaucous leaves, which 
are more or less heart-shaped, and an inch 
or so long, with a similar width. Thirty or 
more flowers are borne in a single head, each 
flower being upwards of an inch long, deep 
red on the outside, and golden on the inside 
of the petals. L. Heckrotti is of garden 
origin, and is supposed to be a seedling be¬ 
tween L. sempervirens and some other climb¬ 
ing species, though there is some doubt as to 
its parentage. It is hardier than L. semper¬ 
virens, and will thrive in most parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, it is rather addicted 
to attacks of aphis, which, if not kept in 
check, seriously disfigure the flowers, and 
cause them to 'open badly; therefore, it is 
imperative that steps should be taken to keep 
the plant clean. It not infrequentlv happens 
that double flowers are borne by this plant, 
though they cannot be said to be any im¬ 
provement on the type.—D. 

Laurua Lauro-cerasus schlpkaensls.— The 
Schipka Pass Laurel is a flat, spreading 
bush, with narrow, shining leaves, and focll 
suited for exposed positions on large rock- 
work. A plant which has been here for a 
few years on the top of an exposed rockery 
is now some 6 feet or more across, and only 
about 3 feet high. This year it is showing 
bloom for the first time, and is giving a 
number of pretty spikes of small, pure white, 
scented flowers. I cannot say that the scent 
is too agreeable, but the flowers look well 
against the dark green of the leaves. Like 
other Laurels, this Schipka Pass one re¬ 
quires to be used with discretion, especially 
as the genus has been greatly overdone in 
gardens.—S. Arnott. 

Acer nikoense.— This interesting Japanese Maple 
is worth planting more extensively, for It is very 
distinct and well worth growing as an Isolated lawn 
specimen. It belongs to the comnound-lenved group, 
of which the variegated Box Elder (Acer Negundo 
variegatum) is the best known. The yellow flowers, 
each about half-an-inch across, and usually borne in 
threes, are succeeded by fruits each 1 inch to 
1$ inches In length, which are covered with down. 
In Japan it ie said to grow to a height of 40 feet 
to 60 feet, with a trunk 1 foot to H feet in diameter. 
Profe&sor Sargent collected the seeds, from which 
many of the plants in cultivation were raised, nearly 
twenty vrnr.- ago whilst travelling in Japan 1> 


PLANTS AND FLOWER3. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Clematises In pote. —We are accustomed 
to eee large specimens of Clematis as early as 
the Temple Show, and as illustrating the 
length of time over which their flowering sea¬ 
son extends, a fine collection of plants in 
bloom, in comparatively small pots, shown by 
Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond, on Septem¬ 
ber 26th, is well worthy of note. Plants such 
as the?© will be particularly valuable for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse, as the usual 
summer-flowering occupants of that structure 
are on the vrane. The varieties shown by Mr. 
Russell were not numerous, but there were 
several examples of each arranged in groups. 
Notable among those shown were President, 
rich purple ; Lady Northcliffe, & charming 
shade of blue; Jackmanni euperba, rich 
purple; Jackmanni alba, white; Ville de 
Lyon, red ; La France, purple, much undu¬ 
lated ; Nelly Moser, lavendd*, carmine 
stripe; Duke of Edinburgh, deep blue; and 
kermesina, one of the Vitioella section, with 
small crimson flowers.—X. 

Achimenes cocoinea —This, the oldest 
member of the genus, for it was introduced 
from Jamaica in 1778, is seen at its very 
best as a basket-plant in the cool portion ot 
the T range at Kew. The leaves, which are 
in whorls of three, are small and of* a dark- 
green tint, while the flowers are considerably 
less in size than those of the many garden 
varieties now 4 in cultivation. As a set off, 
however, they are of a brilliant scarlet 
colour, and borne in great profusion, so that 
when growing in a suspended basket a speci¬ 
men of this Achimenes presents quiie a 
brilliant feature. All the Achimenes are ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, and, what is more, they 
maintain a succession of bloom throughout 
the summer months. Despite their beauty, 
they are but little grown nowadays, tie 
cause doubtless being that they are not avail¬ 
able for cutting from. A selection of the 
best Achimenes can be bought at a very 
moderate rate, and may, in the early 
months of the year, when dormant, be sent 
by post for a few pence. Purchased at that 
season the carriage of pots, which go to form 
a bulky parcel, is thus obviated. To start 
them into growth in the greenhouse the 
warmest part of the structure should be 
chosen for them, or, if it is available, a little 
more heat just at first is an advantage. It 
is very essential to remember that the 
Achimenes, in common with most gesnera- 
ceoua plants, prefers a liberal amount of 
leaf-mould in the soil, equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould with a little sand forming a 
very desirable compost.—X. 

Clerodendron ugandense.— For the last 
two or three summers this Clerodendron has 
been flowering at Kew, and so distinct is it 
from all other members of the genus that I 
am surprised that it has not made its way 
into general cultivation. Many of the Clero- 
dendrons are decided climbers, while others 
are of an erect habit, with terminal heads of 
blossoms, such as the well-known and 
brightly-coloured Clerodendron fallax. C. 
ugandense belongs neither to the one section 
nor to the other, for it forms a loose-growing 
shrub, whose long branches are clothed with 
toothed leaves of a hairy nature. The flowers, 
which are borne in loose terminal panicles, 
are of a decidedly uncommon colour for a 
Clerodendron, being for the greater part of a 
distinct shade of pale blue, while the lower¬ 
most of the five segments is of a much darker 
tint. Though a native of Uganda, it occurs 
in elevated regions, and will, consequently, 
thrive in a greenhouse. At Kew it is grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse, the long, flexible 
shoots being trained to a rafter. Though 
not a climber, it is a good rafter plant, in 
much the same way as Plumbago capensis, 
whose flowers are also blue. The fact that 
this Clerodendron blooms during the late 
summer and autumn months is another great 
point in its favour. It might be grown as a 
bush, but I have not yet met with it under 
such conditions.—X. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IN A SUFFOLK GARDEN. 

Thb three picture© on pages 621, 623, 625 are 
from Mr. Long’s garden at Saxmundham. 
This is a good example of the difference 
between a garden always under the care 
and design of the owners, as opposed to a 
garden in sole charge of a head gardener 
with an owner who merely takes an 
academic interest in the place. Here we 
see beautiful groupings of flowers and 
plants, and the keynote of the place is a 
certain artistic negligence v^hich is very 
captivating. Take, for instance, the free 
way the Roses Jersey Beauty and Una, in 
the picture on page 625, are allowed to 
fling themselves on to the luwn and lie along 
the Grass. It is difficult in a photograph 
to give the unexpected charm of this. The 
border in the picture on this page is a 
happy grouping of Climbing Rose6, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, dwarf Delphiniums, and Pinks, 


which appears to require the minimum of 
care, and should find a place in every garden 
where such plants are appreciated. This 
Toadflax likes a dry soil and a sunny posi¬ 
tion, and is increased by division or seeds. 

I The division is best ^fleeted in spring, soon 
1 after growth commences, and the seeds can 
also be sown in spring, either in pots or in 
j shallow' drills in the reserve garden, and 
covered slightly with fine soil. L. mace- 
donica is a true liardv perennial, although I 
i see it stated in a work of reference that it is 
an annual.—S. A. 

| AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster ericoides. —I have been very much 
| pleased with this Michaelmas Daisy this sea¬ 
son, and would commend it to those who 
like the small-flowered Starworts. There 
are some who despise these, but I have a 
great liking for them. There is something 
very dainty about the Michaelmas Daisies 
! with small foliage and little flowers, which 


respect, and some of the canine race show 
they appreciate this by taking advantage of 
plants on the level by using them as couches 
in preference to almost any other plant. I 
find it a very easy subject to grow in a dry 
place, although it can do with some mois¬ 
ture at the root. Even if it never gave us 
any of its little purple flowers, we might well 
admire this Woolly Mountain Thyme. 

Crocus zonatus. — I do not wonder that 
there seems to be an increasing number of 
admirers of the Crocus species among your 
readers. Those I grow have given me much 
pleasure since I acquired them, and this 
autumn I have been delighted with the lovely 
little one called Crocus zonatus. It is worth 
a good deal of trouble—far more than this 
Crocus seems to require. As for the Meadow 
Saffrons, which are. no doubt, very beautiful, 
they are inferior to Crocus zonatus. I speak 
comparatively, and without any intention of 
belittling such good autumn flowers ns the 
Colchicums. Yet it is undeniable that they 



A border oj Climbing Roses, Canterbury Bells , Delphiniums , and Pinks in Mr. Long's garden at 
Saxmundham , Suffolk. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


while that in the picture on page 623 is a 
free arrangement of Sweet Williams of all 
lovely shades with Pinks as a foreground, 
and a background of tall Delphiniums. 
There is no appearance here of design, 
although the design is there. All is grown 
with tYie careless grace of nature, and the 
whole garden is full of delightful bits of 
artistic planting, which are enhanced by the 
environment of fine trees and .shrubs. S. S. 

Linaria macedonica. -This pretty Toad¬ 
flax, which appears to differ little from L. 
dalmatiea save in the possession of broader 
leaves, has been apparently rejoicing in the 
dry season, as I have never had it so fine as 
this year. It has lasted in bloom for,months, 
and has afforded a long succession of its 
pretty, Snapdragon-like flowers, with the 
long spurs which differentiate the Toad¬ 
flaxes from the Antirrhinums. Growing on 
a dry part of the garden, it reaches a height j 
of 3 feet or so, and looks gay and attractive j 
with its tall stems clad pleasingly with neat, 
soft green leaves, and surmounted by spikes 
of large, yellow flowers. It is a hardy flower 


appeal to me. Then the fact that they come 
when so many of our favourite flowers have 
gone to rest--a time when these little Star- 
i worts are at their best—makes them all the 
| more precious, and it is just possible that we 
would not care for them earlier in the season. 
Its height of 2^ feet is not too mlich for most 
gardens. 

The Woolly Thyme.—I have during the 
last summer been pleased with a cushion of 
the Woolly Thyme (Thymus lanuginosus), 
which i6 hanging over a big 6tone on one of 
my piece© of rock work. It is but a shy 
! bloomer with me, but I do not mind that, as, 

, so far as the flowers go, it is no worse than 
many of the other Thymes. It has a beauti- 
I ful habit, and makes quite a close cushion of 
grey, woolly-looking foliage. At a little dis¬ 
tance the plant looks as if it were covered 
with a thin hoar-frost. One thing always 
amuses me, and that is, that people who look 
at it 6eem to be frequentlv seized with an ir¬ 
resistible desire to lay their hands on the 
plant and test for themselves its softness 
to the touch. It is quite plensnnt in this 


have not a tithe of the daintiness and en- 
j trancing beauty of these autumnal Crocuses, 

■ of which zonatus is one of the best. In cata¬ 
logues the colour is given as “rose-lilac, 
with an orange zone,” but such words show 
I us how far short verbal descriptions fail. It 
seems vain for me to attempt to tell its beau- 
ties in words, and my advice to those who 
wish to know what it is like is to buy a few 
| bulbs and see for themselves how far short 
| any word-painting can come of depicting the 
real loveliness of the flower. The little cone 
1 of lilac it makes is enchanting in form when 
it is> closed, and then when it opens the 
! charming little cup is of the most fascinating 
I contour and hue, with its exquisite colouring 
j of soft lilac, and the bright little zone of 
I orange, or almost scarlet, which gives the 
I flower such a delicate finishing touch. No 
I one who has grown and studied this Crocus 
w ill ever accuse me of exaggerating its loveli- 
I ness. 

Sternbergias.—I t would be a favour if 
those who are successful with these autumn 
bulb© would inform us how they grow them, 
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and whether they flower with them annually 
or not. Some people seem to recommend 
them, but others, of no slight experience, tell 
me that they cannot be trusted to bloom, and 
that there are very few seasons in which they 
can be trusted to flower. I have just had an 
opportunity of seeing a very good new book 
on bulbs, which has just been published, and 
I do not find any reference there to any defi¬ 
ciencies in flowering. Yet, if my friends are 
to be relied upon, and they are scattered over 
different parts of the country now, I fear the 
experience of unsatisfactory blooming after 
the first season is rather widespread. What I 
should like to know is this: Is there .any of 
the species offered in catalogues which will 
bloom regularly every autumn ? If not, which 
one is the most satisfactory ? I am very de¬ 
sirous of trying a few bulbs, but I do not 
intend doing so unless I am nssured that there 
is a good chance of them flowering well. I 
can give them a dry and sunny aspect or a 
shady and moister one. Limestone seems to 
be recommended, and this can be supplied 
also if needed. Will anyone enlighten me 
from actual experience? 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

Gardening in town is beset with many diffi¬ 
culties, of which the coumry gardener knows 
nothing. The best results are not attainable 
in town, and many people might, therefore, 
think that it would be wiser not to attempt 
gardening in town, and to allow it to remain 
a country pleasure. There are, however, 
people who cannot accept this advice, a6 the 
love of plants is too strong in them. This 
feeling is testified to by the lanky, ill-grown 
Geraniums iu jam-pots and the starved Nas¬ 
turtiums in blacklead-boxes seen in the slums, 
no less than by the well-cared-for little plots 
of the more prosperous parts. 

The town gardener must, however, re¬ 
member that “ the best is the enemy of the 
good ” ; he must, therefore, sternly repress 
all comparisons between town and country 
gardens, lie must measure his achievements 
only with those whose limitations are similar 
to his own ; he must not hope to produce re¬ 
sults which are possible only where the east 
wind does not whirl round corners, devastat¬ 
ing all that it finds in its path, where the 
sparrows do not descend in locust-like sw arms 
to prey on every tender bud, and where the 
heavily-laden air does not leave a deposit of 
grime on leaves and flowers alike. 

Space is the primary consideration in a 
town garden, and one’s first feeling in be¬ 
ginning to work there—especially if previous 
experiences have been under happier condi¬ 
tions—is that there is no room for anything, 
llotbeds must be foregone, a propagating-bed 
(that first necessity in a garden) is difficult to 
provide, and the storing of such essentials as 
manure, sand, and 6oil is a still more serious 
trouble. In town the whole garden is en 
evidence —there are no back parts in which 
unsightly requisites can be concealed. All 
that can be done is to find the darkest and 
most out-of-the-way corner, and there to 
plant a hedge or form some sort of screen 
behind which indispensable stores can be 
kept. It is generally possible also to find a 
spot with a good aspect where some sort of 
ornamental screen can be improvised, and 
behind which the tiny propagating-bed can be 
placed. 

The most practical way of increasing the 
space in a town garden is to use the walls, 
and they can be made very effective if pro¬ 
perly dealt with. The first essential is that 
the pockets made in them shall be large 
enough to contain a good quantity of earth. 
The pockets must be made of rough blocks of 
atone, supported by iron staples, which, when 
all is finished, will not be see.n. A little 
cement is necessary to join the stones, but 
use it sparingly, as it stops the drainage in 
the pockets, and is generally undesirable. It 
is wiser to stand by yourself when the pockets 
are being made, or it may happen that when 
you go to look fit the large irregular pockets 
that you have ordered to be constructed on 
the top of your wall, you will be confronted 
by a straight, regular line of small protuber¬ 


ances strongly resembling swallows’ nests. 
Next conies the 

Filling of the pockets.— It is well to 
put some pieces of roughly-broken sods in the 
bottom, and in a few of the deepest I some¬ 
times put a very little well-rotten manure, 
then fill up with a good mixture of maiden 
soil, leaf-mould, and sand. Now- comes the 
question of planting. Wallflowers, Snap¬ 
dragons, and red Valerian first suggest them¬ 
selves, as these plants are everywhere to be 
seen on old walls. The wealth of material 
from which you can choose for your walls is 
great, as, fortunately, most rock plants do 
well in town. I have had sprays of Saxifrage 
longifolia here on my wails in the centre of 
Dublin, almost, if not quite, as fine as those 
which hang from the rocks in its native home 
in the Pyrenees, where it is known as “ Reins 
des Pyrenees.” Then, in addition to the 
Saxifrages, there is the whole of the Dianthus 
family to select from, as all ordinary Pinks 
thrive splendidly on walls, and the sheets of 
grey foliage clothe the stones beautifully, and 
later, when the pink and white starry flowers 
appear, their charm is still further enhanced. 
The creeping Veronicas, Alyssums, Arabises, 
Helionthemums, and the smaller Cistuses all 
do well. Aubrietias I find rather disappoint¬ 
ing; they flower late with me, and never very 
freely. "German Irises are at home on walls, 
and they should be used where height is de¬ 
sired, as their stiff, sword-like foliage always 
looks well among tine stones. There are 
scores of other plants which can also be em¬ 
ployed ; in fact, my experience would lead me 
to advise that anything that is not a moisture- 
loving plant, and not manifestly unsuitable, 
left oyer in the propagating-bed, should be 
experimented with on the walls. It once 
happened that I had. a plant or two of the 
variegated purple Sage, which I put on the 
wall simply to get them out of the way. The 
following winter was a very bard one, and 
every plant of this Sage in the beds was 
killed, while those on the wall survived. 
Next, as regards a 

Herbaceous border.— Quite fair results 
can be achieved in this direction in town. All 
the follow ing plants can be relied on to bloom 
quite satisfactorily: The various kinds of 
Poppies, Michaelmas Daisies, Geraniums, 
Helcniums, Helianthemums, Veronicas, Inu- 
las, Thalictrums, Campanulas, Carnations, 
out-of-door Chrysanthemums, Anchusae, Py- 
rethrunis—including uliginosum—Irises, Aco- 
nitums, Erigerons, and Funkias, if the last 
can be protected from the ravages of snails, 
which are a special plague in town gardens. 
Delphiniums here only do moderately well; 
they flower, but rather poorly. Plants to be 
eschewed are Roses. The results achieved in 
Stephen’s Green with certain Roses may seem 
to contradict this. There is, however, much 
more open space in Stephen’s Green than in 
most town gardens, and the ordinary town 
gnrdener wifi do well to leave Roses severely 
alone, and also Violets and Anemones. I 
have flowered and grown some Anemones 
here, such as Baikalensis, sylvestris, narcissi- 
flora, but they are not to be recommended. 
Rhododendrons do extremely well in town 
gardens if they are properly planted in peat, 
but as a rule there is not much room for 
them ; one or two may, however, be intro¬ 
duced ; their dark foliage is good all the year 
round, and the flowers in spring make an at¬ 
tractive touch of colour. I had upwards of 
seventy blooms this year on one compara¬ 
tively small plant. Daphne Mezcreum does 
well in town; I had a very fine specimen 
hero, which, unfortunately, was destroyed by 
the snow a few' winters ago. Choisya ter- 
nata thrives in town, and the small Phila- 
delphuses are wreathed with bloom in sum¬ 
mer. The common white Lilac blooms well, 
but I have never flowered the newer varieties. 
The following shrubs can be grown with suc¬ 
cess against the walls : Azara microphylla, 
Aristolochia Sipho (for arches), Buddleia 
variabilis, Clematis montana (almost too ram¬ 
pant), Clematis Jackmanni (for arches), Cis- 
tus ladauiferus, Ceanothus Veitchianus, Cy- 
donia japouica (all varieties). Crataegus pyra- 
cantha (for north aspect), Escallonias, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum (and all the hardy Jas¬ 
mines), Kerria japonica, Piptanthus nepalen- 


sls, Primus sinensis rosea plena, Ruhue deli- 
ciosus. Spiraea ariaefolia, Vitis Henryana. 
With regard to 

Bulbs, they do admirably for the first year, 
hut Daffodils and Tulips, instead of increas¬ 
ing, are apt to deteriorate. I find it neces¬ 
sary to take up all Tulips every year. I have 
grown in the rock garden such species as 
Batalini and linifolia, and by taking up the 
bulbs they go on from year to year. Such 
varieties, however, as the Darwins and Ges- 
neriana are never 60 good the second year. 
With Lilies I have not had much success. L. 

E ardalinum and L. pyrenaicum do well, and I 
avc flowered Martagon album, chalcedoni- 
cum, speciosum, and auratum, but on the 
whole they are not very satisfactory. 

A corner should, if possible, be found for a 
diminutive Water Lily pool. The stronger of 
the Marliac varieties flower freely and well, 
and the Water Hawthorn, Aponogeton dis- 
taebyon, is a pleasure during most of the 
year. Fuchsias do well, and,* if cut down and 
covered with soil, they stand the winter 
perfectly. 

There is always a strong element of chance 
as to what plants will or will not do in a 
town garden. Every gardener, therefore, 
should experiment freely according to his 
fancy ; his failures and successes will be alike 
unexpected. I have flowered well such un¬ 
likely plants as Cypripeclium Calceolus and 
Iris tingitana, whereas no amount of nursing 
and coaxing will ever induce Monarda didyma 
to do anything but languish and die.—Miss 
H. M. White, in Irish Gardening. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perennial Candytufts.— As a subscriber to your 
journal, I should be very glad if S. Axnott would 
kindly let me know what are the best varieties of 
Iberis and mode of cultivation. Perhaps lie could 
say where the varieties that were raised by Mr. 
Grieve could be obtained?—A. SAUNDERS. 

[I consider the best of the perennial 
Iberises of a truly hardy character are tins 
following: I. corretefolia, with large white 
flowers and fine foliage, and an excellent 
trailer; I. sempervirens plena, the double 
Candytuft; I. Clinax, a very liand&ome 
variety, with large white blooms, and of a 
good habit; I. Little Gem, a charming, erect, 
dwarf plant, with small heads of small white 
flowers and dainty little leaves ; Perfection, 
pure white, and of excellent habit and 
colour; and superba, a capital white variety 
of sempervirens, free in growth and in flower. 
All of these, except Climax, are catalogued by 
Messrs. Cocker and Son. Aberdeen, but 
Messrs. James Grieve and Sons, Redbraes 
Nurseries, Edinburgh, will doubtless he able 
to supply you with plants. These are ail 
easily grown in ordinary soil, preferring a 
rather light one, however. They may be 
planted either in the border, in the rock gar¬ 
den, or in a wall garden. They look best in 
the rock or wall garden, trailing over the 
atones. Cuttings, preferably with a heel of 
the old wood attached, taken in early summer, 
after the flowering is over, and put either 
into sandy soil under a h&ndlight or into 
pots of similar soil in a frame or greenhouse, 
root easily. To keep the larger-growing 
varieties in good condition, they may be 
annually cut back a little after flowering, if 
necessary.—S. Arnott.] 

Flower borders.— I have two borders (A and B), 
both of which are backed by high hedges and occa¬ 
sional small trees, which take the goodness out of the 
soil (not of the best, to start with), and keep it 
poor. In summer they are for the same reason dry, 
but can be watered to some extent. Border A faces 
south-south-west, and is in full sun nearly all day, 
and, consequently, hot. B faces a little north of 
east, and is also partly overshadowed, consequently 
generally more or less in shade, and in some places 
nearly continuous shade. The conditions are, there¬ 
fore, anything but good, but the borders are con¬ 
spicuous. and I wish them to look as bright and well 
as possible under the circumstances. 1 should be 
grateful if you could give me a list of (I) perennials 
and (2) hardy annuals (must be capable of being 
raised in the open, either in seed beds and trans- 

E lanted or in sites, in a mild climate), which would 
e likely to do pretty well, or, at least, better than 
most, under these conditions. The perennials are the 
more important. The circumstances being what they 
are, it is useless to expect to be able to fulfil all the 
conditions one would wish, but, as far as practic¬ 
able, length of flowering season is desirable, and also 
a good proportion suitable for cut flowers. As 
regards perennials, I should like things that become 
established pretty quickly, so that, put in lote thia 
autumn or early next spring, they would make a 
decent show the first year. I have, so far, thought of 
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(for A) Iris gerinnnka, pent ran thus, Asters, Sedum 
spectahile, and, perhaps, Kpilobiutn in the May of 

E ?rennlAl*. Border B is narrow—about 4 feet. 

order A varies in this respect. The stnple soil is, as 
I said, poor and dry, but border B. being shady, 
keeps dampish in a season with average rain, but 

f ets very dry in a season like the one Just pnst. 
t is. however, the handiest to water. I can im 
prove the soil somewhat with manure, but good 
natural manure l» difficult to get here. Would arti 
fl< ial manure be any good? The climate is mild, but 
Windy. —W. M. A., ItrymonfA. 

[With the borders backed by hedges, and in 
which treea occur occasionally, you are 
labouring under difficulties, and unices you 
can cheek the root-spread of these, your suc¬ 
cess is likely to be limited, and more particu¬ 
larly in a soil not over good at its best. The 
best way to proceed would be to trench and 
manure the borders throughout. Cut away 
all tree and hedgerow roots to a depth of 
-i feet, so as to keep the border free of these 
for a time. This is the first and most impor¬ 
tant step. Having done this, select of peren 


dug, and a little slaked lirnc sprinkled on the top. 
It is a good, friable black loam, and one plot gets 
plenty of *mi all summer. Kindly Mate how 1 should 
proceed now and what quantity of plant* would be 
required? I prefer Wallflower*, Hollyhocks, Sweet 
Williams, Lavender, Narcissus, L’arnatious, Roma, 
Lilies.— Dax. 

[There will be not the least difficulty in 
maintaining a supply of flowering plants 
from May to August in the borders you name. 
Being of considerable width, you might at 
the back arrange Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Sunflowers, Sweet Peas, 
tall Campanulas, and the like. In a second 
row, Heliopsis, Flag Iriees, Oriental Poppies. 
Achillea, such Iris species as aurea and 
orientals, Peach leaved Campanulas, and 
others, and in a third row single and double 
Pyrethrums, Trollius. Rudbeekiaa, Gaillar- 
dias, Roses, Liliums, Carnations, and other 
such plants. The front line might be planted 
with Aubrietias. Pinks, Narcissi. English and 
Spanish Irises, and much besides. The bet¬ 



Fart of a border filled with Delphiniums, Sweet Williams, and Pinks in 
Mr. Longs garden. (See page 621.) 


main from such things as Flag Irises, Gail 
lardias, Aster Amelins, Columbines, single 
and double Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckia, Campanulas 
in variety. Poppies, double crimson Paeonies, 
Spanish Irises, such Liliums ns candidum, 
croeeuin, tigrimim, umbellatuni, and testa- 
oeum, also a goodly collection of Daffodils. 
Garden Pinks, Sweet Williams, Sweet Peas, 
and Snapdrngons would all be useful. In the 
early spring you might select almost at will 
from any list of hardy annuals, and sow in 
the open ground. China Asters and such like 
things would require to lie raised in a frame. 
The artificial manures never could take the 
place of well-decayed organic manures in a 
case like yours.] 

Planting borders. - Advice wanted In planting 
two plots of ground, each nhout 35 feet hv lu feet 
(there is a pathway between them from the hnij*r 
floor down to the highway), with perennials that 
would give ;» rueci-fcsion of bloom from May to 
Anfij6t, if possible. The ground has ju-t lietn freshly 
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ter plan would be to plant the perennials 
named in grou|x> of three plants each, to givo 
a more immediate effect, i he bulbous Irises 
should be arranged in groups of a dozen or 
more, the Daffodils about half that number, 
and so on. In this way the lines of groups 
we have named would fill the beds. The 
plants would be better put out at once. Any 
of the hardy plant nurserymen will supply 
von with suituhle material.J 
The Orange Fleabane.— The pretty flowers, 
with starry ray-petals, of the Erigerons are 
usually much udmired. A considerable num¬ 
ber are in cultivation, and one of the prettiest 
of the dwarf ones is E. aurantincus, the 
Orange Fleabane, which is easily raised from 
seeds, and is hardy in most places. Slugs 
and snails are very destructive, especially in 
lato autumn, cropping the plants to the 
crown, and sometimes preventing them from 
growing in the springtime again. E. nnran- 
tlacus grows about 0 inches high, and gives 


charming little orange-coloured flowers, about 
the size and character of those of the single 
Daisy. It is increased by division or by seeds 
sown in spring, in the usual manner for hardy 

perennials.—S. A. 

Helianthus orgyalis. - Although the 
flowers of this are small, the plaut is one o! 
the most graceful of our border perennials. 
This it owes to the elegant habit of its leaves, 
w hich are very narrow and recurved, and each 
from 5 inches to 6 inches long. These clothe 
the lull stems in a particularly pretty way, go 
that, if this Sunflower never bloomed, it 
would form an excellent subject for the back 
of the border or for the wild garden. The 
flowers are small, and borne in a panicle at 
the tops of the stems. It comes very late 
into flower, so that in cold gardens it is cut 
off by frost in some seasons before it blooms. 
It grows from 6 feet to 10 feet high, and forms 
an imposing object in the garden.—Ess. 

Ageratum.— Since the value of Helio¬ 
trope for use in flower beds was recognised, 
it is to be feared that the claims of tn.3 old 
favourite have been somewhat neglected. 
Ageratum may be had in a great range of 
colour, from white to darkest blue ; it docs 
not necessarily require to be propagated 
from cuttings, coming freely from seed ; and 
if it lacks the sweet perfume of Heliotrope, 
it is equally as effective in flower-beds or as 
edgings. Plants from seed sown in a cold- 
frame in late April are now, in September, 
at their best, whereas Heliotrope already 
begins to show signs that, for tender plants, 
the season is far spent.— Kbt. 

Belladonna Lilies. - The Dutch bulb mer¬ 
chants grow some half-dozen named sorts 
o? the Belladonna Lily—viz., g ganlea, 
rosea, pallida, speciosa, spectabilis, and 
blanda. A few years ago there came to 
light another and a far more beautiful 
variety than any, which, fir*t flowering at 
Kew’, came to be known as the Kew Bella¬ 
donna. Its origin was interesting, for it 
had been bred in a garden in New South 
Wales, its parents being the Belladonna 
Lily and another and rarer bulb, also a 
native of South Africa—namely, Brunsvigia 
Josephines. It is noteworthy that Dean 
Herbert had perceived the close affinity of 
these two plants, for ho crossed them and 
obtained from them a batch of hybrid'*. 
This result led him to the conclusion that 
the Brunsvigia was an Amaryllis, and in his 
Amaryllidacete ho altered its name, call¬ 
ing it Amaryllis Josephinana. The Kew 
Belladonna was raised in the garden of Sir 
Henry Parker, forty or fifty years ago. 
Then came Messrs. Van Tubergen, of 
Haarlem, with a batch of seedlings of a 
hybrid which they had raised, nnd these on 
flowering proved to be so like the Kew 
Belladonna that there was nothing for it but 
to give these hybrids a distinctive name, and 
Amaryllis Parkeri was decided upon. The 
best of these hybrids is probably one 
of the batch raised by Messrs. Van Tuber¬ 
gen. Mr. A. Worsley, of Isleworth, one of 
our leading amateur growers of bulbous 
plants, showed it at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, bv whom it was 
most deservedly awarded a fimt-clnss certi¬ 
ficate. In the size of the umbel of flowers— 
there were about, twenty blooms open—it 
was unsurpassed by any of the Belladonnas 
shown, and as the flowers were white, save 
a dash of orange-yellow at the base of the 
tube, it appealed to connoisseurs, as albinos 
invariably do. Its name. A. Parkeri alba, 
admits it into the select circle of the hybrid 
set.— Fit Id. 

Verbascum Caledon la. -This i* ,i lovely variety, 
tearing sulphur-yellow flowers, slightly suffu^d with 
bronze. The plants attain to a height of nhout 3 feet, 
and flower from June to Bepteniber. It is one of 
the dwarfest of the Verbascum*. and very su table for 
mu.vsiug iu border* :».t about 4 feet from the front. I 
saw some beautiful specimens in the Riverslea 
Nurseries at Chrktchurch lately.— BoiR.NI Vale 

Funkia grandlflora.—When it flower* freely, 
this is a really handsome plant, but it does not 
always bloom well. The present season would, how¬ 
ever. appear to have been particularly favourable 
to the production of blovoms. The flowers are long, 
w-hite. and trumpet-shaped, nnd produced several 
together on a snpo that well overtops the mass of 
handsome leafage. It is also known ns F. juponiea. 
In addition to their other features, the blossoms are 
very fragrant. Grown in pots and assisted with some 
stimulant during the summer months, this Funkia 
forma an attractive object in the greenhouse when 
many of the occupants of th; t structure arc p;i£t 
their best. 
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ORCHIDS. 

VANDA TRICOLOR LOSING ITS 
LEAVES. 

I have a number of tall plants of Vandas of the 
tricolor section, which have during the past summer 
lost a considerable quantity of their lower leaves. 
Please tdl me the cauee of this, and what is best to 
do with them?—A. W. S. W. 

[When these plants lose a number of their 
lowermost leaves, it certainly causes them 
to become very unsightly, but it is no un¬ 
common thing to find plants in collections 
with stems bare towards the bottom for a 
foot or more, the cause of which will prob¬ 
ably bo found due to excessive flowering, 
hot and irregular temperatures, insufficient 
ventilation, also in many cases too dry an 
atmosphere. As a rule, their cultivation is 
not difficult, and a group of them furnished 
with strong, healthy leaves down to the rim 
of the pot, forms, whether in or out of 
bloom, an imposing feature among other 
plants. A dry vvarmth for these Vandas is 
always detrimental, as it causes weak growth 
and unhealthiness. The plants should be 
grown in an intermediate-house, the tem¬ 
perature Of which should bo very steady, 
varying iu wiuter from 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and during summer, especially in such hot j 
weather as we have lately experienced, with¬ 
out any fire-heat. At the present season 
(October) the temperature may fluctuate be¬ 
tween 60 degs. and 65 degs. or 70 degs., the 
higher readings bv day and the lower during 
the hours of darkness. Some growers stana 
their plants on open woodwork stages imme¬ 
diately over or near to the hot-water pipes, 
the worst possible place for them. If they 
must .stand over the pipes, the stage should 
be covered with thin slates, over which a 
layer of small coal or some other moisture- 
holding material should be laid to the depth 
of several inches, and thus render an in-' 
jurious aridity impossible, if care be taken 
to keep the bed moist. From the present 
time till the end of November is the best 
time to repot or resurface any of these 
plants that require it, as they soon com¬ 
mence to push out fresh roots, which will 
quickly enter and appreciate the fresh pot¬ 
ting material. As regards cutting the plants 
down, so as to make the specimens more 
pres-entable, this is the best time of the year 
for the work, as less foliage is likely to be 
lost than when the operation is carried out 
at any other season of the year. As your 
plants should be repotted because of loss of 
leaves at the base, the old material and 
drainage should be removed, and if any 
roots arc clinging to the sides of the pot, 
use all the care possible to detach them. 
Roots, as a rule, will be found well up the 
stem, and on lifting the plant out of the 
pot the base of the stem may be cut off so 
far that when the plant is transferred to 
the new pot the lowermost leaves will be 
on a level with the rim. Place the plant in 
the centre of the pot, and then put a few 
large erodes at the bottom, and over these 
a thin layer of rough Sphagnum Mess, over 
which spread the lowermost roots, and care¬ 
fully work in among them some clean crocks 
and a moderate quantity of Sphagnum 
Moss, pressing it down firmly, then distri- 
buto more roots in like manner, filling up 
to within ] inch of the top, and finishing off 
with a cone of clean, healthy Sphagnum 
Moss, well mixed with small crocks. It is 
important that each plant be made quite 
firm by tying the stem to a strong, neat 
dick, as anv swaying about may cause a fur¬ 
ther loss of leaves. Plants that do not need 
repotting—V.c., those that are healthy, and 
have sufficient room for further develop¬ 
ment-will only need to be resurfaced with 
living Sphagnum ; but- if there he anv sus¬ 
picion of the Moss low down in the pot 
having become decomposed, it should be 
carofullv picked out from between the roots 
and replaced with fresh material. After re¬ 
potting or resurfacing the plants, they 
should be kept well shaded from all sun¬ 
shine, and if the Snhagnum is damp, which, 
of course, it should be, no water need be 
afforded for several days, after which true 
give them a thorough watering. The Mess 
<m the surface will soon become dry again, 
wlu-n it should be lightly sprinkled over, 
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and kept growing in this way till each plant 
is established, \vhen a more liberal quantity 
may be afforded. If the plants should lose 
many leaves, or they do not . produce suffi¬ 
cient roots, it is advisable to remove all 
flower-spikes that appear for one or two 
seasons, and to give them generous growing 
treatment. Any or all of the large, fleshy 
roots, as they become long enough, should 
be carefully guided down to the Moss, and 
long, straggling roots may be pegged over 
the surface ; these in time will send fresh 
roots into the Moss, and help the plants to 
grow vigorously. 

It is essential that these plants be kept 
all together at one end of the house, so that 
their immediate surroundings may easily be 
kept humid by syringing between them 
several times a day, especially when the 
weather is warm and bright, but during the 
dull days of winter less will suffice.] 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The late September meeting of the Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society was remarkable in that not a single 
novelty was submitted, whereas, at the corre¬ 
sponding meeting of the previous year, there 
were no fewer than fifty new sorts exhibited. 
At the meeting held at the Crystal Palace on 
October 5th lost an interesting series of new 
varieties was staged. They were not con¬ 
fined to one type of the Chrysanthemum, but 
represented large-flowered exhibition Japa¬ 
nese, market Japanese, and early-flowering 
outdoor single kinds, os well as a few sterling 
novelties belonging to the ordinary border 
sorts. The varieties that were recognised by 
the committee were the following : — 

Phcebe.—A large, full, recurving Japanese, 
having broad florets, which curl and incurve 
at their tips; colour, a pleasing tone of sil¬ 
very-pink. This variety gained a unanimous 
commendation. Sent by Mr. H. W. Thorp, 
Durrington, Worthing, Sussex. 

Emperor. —A useful market variety, of 
pleasing Japanese reflexed form ; florets, long 
and fairly broad, grooved, and slightly 
pointed; colour, bright crimson, with golden 
reyerse. This is a distinct acquisition to the 
October-flowering kinds. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Limited, 
Uxbridge. 

Eskimo. r—This is a fine Japanese variety 
for market. The bloom is creamy-white, of 
true Japanese reflexed form. Commended. 
Also from Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, 
Limited. 

Bronze Goacher.— This is a sport from 
the well-known and popular border sort, 
Goacher’e Crimson. The 6port is of a lovely 
shade of bronze, and will be welcomed. First- 
class certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, Surrey. 

Roundabout. — A promising border 
variety. As exhibited, it was distinctly at¬ 
tractive, not the least of its good points 
being its colour, which may be described as 
golden-bronze. Commended. From Mr. 
Thorp. 

Virginia. —An excellent addition to the 
white market varieties. It is a chaste and 
beautiful bloom, of incurved form, with broad 
florets of good length. The glossy character 
of the florets and the greenish tinge in the 
centre of the flower give this variety a very 
distinct appearance. First-class certificate 
to Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer. 

Miss E. Finch. —In this variety we have a 
capital addition to the early-flowering singles. 
The flowers are of medium size, and their 
form is good ; colour, bright terra-cotta. The 
plants submitted were dwarf and sturdy. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Frank Brazier, 
Caterhnm, Surrey. 

A promising exhibition Japanese variety for 
October is Mrs. W. Hookey. It is a large 
bloom, of drooping form, having broad in- 
curving florets. The colour is pale yellow, 
tinted rose. _ 

Fail tars of flower-buds.— One hears this season 
of trouhle in the formation of flower-burls, not so 
muc'h that tho hurts refuse to form, but that many 
are lost when they have cot to the size of marbles. 
A refusal to swell is noticed, nnd on examination it 
is seen that they are black in the centre. They are, 


of course, quite useless, ahd such plants may be 
discarded. Curiously, the strongest plants are the 
most liable, so that one would think the hot sun has 
burned the sap. It is, however, an unusual experi¬ 
ence. In the case of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
the buds have refused to swell because of insufficient 
moisture. Seldom, indeed, have plants of this useful 
class looked so unhappy as they do this year.—H. 8. 

The Diana Chrysanthemums. —The two sorts, 
Diana and Crimson Diana, have been enjoying the 
fine summer, and, although a little late, have done 
very well, and are giving handsome blooms. The 
flowers of the parent are in colour brouzy-oranue, 
shaded with gold, and Crimson well describee the 
colour of the sport. The height is about 21 feet, 
and tho normal time of flowering—September—is 
being adhered to this season, even though others 
are late.— Dfs. 


FERN 8. 


SPLEENWORT CULTURE. 

The successful culture of the British Spleen- 
worts under glass presents difficulties which 
are not experienced with most of the other 
genera, and a few words, therefore, on a 
chance discovered method by me may be wel¬ 
come. Some years ago, after a visit to my 
collection by some friends who evidently did 
not grip the fact that variation was an essen¬ 
tial therein, one of them sent me from Scot¬ 
land a bunch of quite normal Asplenium 
Trichomanes. On receipt I wa6 somewhat in 
a quandary, as I did not want them and did 
not like to throw them away. They came in 
a bundle, tied up, with the roots in Moss, 
and, having a tumbler handy, I crammed 
them into the tumbler, Moss and all, so that 
some of the loose Moss just reached the 
bottom. Naturally, I watered the Moss, and 
a little water percolated through and re¬ 
mained at the bottom of the tumbler, which 
was stood out of the way on a shelf. Much 
to my surprise, growth commenced and pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly, and now, two years later, 
there is a strong, healthy grovth—quite a 
pretty specimen. Regarding this as a wrinkle 
worth following up, last year, when I re¬ 
ceived a somewhat curious form of the spe¬ 
cies from one of our members, in the shape 
of a small, and by no means strong plant, I 
resolved to test both the plant and the new 
system. I therefore installed it w r ith a little 
soil in the middle of some Moss, and crammed 
the mass into another tumbler in the same 
w T ay. It immediately started healthily, and 
at the present moment is a beautiful strong 
specimen, showing very peculiar characters 
of subimbrication and partial subdivision on 
quite distinct and interesting lines. En¬ 
couraged by this, I treated an almost mori¬ 
bund plant of A. fontanum in the same way,- 
and this, to my delight, is recovering rapidly, 
while a seedling A. laneeolatum, transferred 
when at the point of death, crammed into the 
Moss at the edge of the tumbler, but just in 
contact with the thimble potful of soil in 
which the fontanum was installed, has sent 
up two or three fronds on the healthiest pos¬ 
sible lines. By this system it is clear that 
the living Moss induces a circulation of mois¬ 
ture and permits an aeration of the soil which 
is very congenial to such species as those 
concerned. The Moss, be it noted, does not 
fill the tumbler; about an inch is left at the 
bottom, where a little water remains, to be 
drawn upon as required by the little wisps of 
Moss which reach it. Now and again, when 
this water disappears, the tumbler is im¬ 
mersed in water to the edge until it is full; it 
is then reversed, and the water run out, until 
only a little is left, as before. On one occa¬ 
sion the normal specimen originally installed 
was forgotten for so long that all the fronds, 
old and new, were curled up and withered, as 
occurs on its native walls during a long 
drought. A few hours’ entire immersion 
under water, however, restored it completely, 
precisely as would be the case when soak ng 
rain succeeds a drought. This method in¬ 
volve® a minimum of trouble. Watering is 
only required at long intervals, the tumblers 
can be kept clean outside, and, with the 
growing Moss inside and the pretty Ferns 
surrounding them, look far better than pots. 
We strongly recommend further experiments 
in this direction to our members, especially 
with A. Ceteraeh, which remains yet to be 
experimented upon, and is a bv no means 
easv subiect to deal with.—C. T. D., in the 
British Fern Gazette. 
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VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

We have been realising this summer how 
much we owe to Vegetable Marrows. These 
tender plants, where well cared for and given 
plenty of root-run, have revelled in the heat, 
which has withered up Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Broad Beans, Peas, Turrtips, and 
other vegetables. These fruits, with Pota¬ 
toes and Tomatoes, seem to have been the 
primary vegetable garden products of the 
season. Assuming that we may now have a 
cycle of hot, dry summers following on a 
range of cool, wet ones, is it possible to so 
improve the Vegetable Marrow as to make it 
a garden product of far greater food value 


j the best edible Gourds tgken in hand, inter- 
j crossed and worked so as ultimately to pro- 
' duce fruits of a variety that greatly excelled 
as food anything now in cultivation. The 
bush Marrows offer admirable scope for this 
description of experimental work. It is of 
' little use to waste time over varieties of 
i Gourds that are purely ornamental, or of 
i Pumpkins, which produce per plant but one 
or two giant fruits only. We want rather 
hardier strains, very free .fruiters, and those 
| having flesh much more solid and less watery 
than is that of the average Vegetable Marrow 
| of to-day. A. D. 

CARROTS. 

i Whilst there seems to be a large number 
I of varieties, so far. as nomenclature is con- 



Roses Jersey Beauty and Una by side of lawn in Mr. Long's garden. 
(See page 621) 


than it now is? Very recently I was presented 
with one of the round-fruited Squashes, very 
like such as I grew many years ago under 
the name of Ohio Squash ; but the flesh of 
the fruits of that variety was yellow', whilst 
the flesh of the one given me was whiie. The 
fruit measured 21 inches round each way, , 
was very handsome, wonderfully solid, hav¬ 
ing in it no cavity, and weighed 6 lbs. When i 
cooked, the flesh was of a delicious soft, 
marrowy texture, and greatly excelled that 
of the long Marrows so commonly grown. It 
is worthy of note th^t, whilst such unim¬ 
portant fruits as Cucumbers have had spent 
upon them great labour and effort to pro¬ 
duce improved varieties, though not always 
with success, Vegetable Marrows seem to I 
have been left severely alone. Yet it does 
seem as if there were in them the elements , 
of great impTbvCm'en't were they and some of I 
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j cerned, it is doubtful whether there are 
more than a round dozen really distinct, 
i Still further, there is little doubt but that 
; some four of these commonly suffice for 
garden culture. Under various names, espe¬ 
cially that of Early Gem, most useful for 
forcing, is the true early French Horn. 
That is cne. Then comes the pretty Early 
Nantes, roots bright red, of medium size, 
and about 6 inches long. It is a stump- 
; rooted variety. That is a capital one to sow- 
early on a warm border, also for sowing 
I in July or early August for pulling small 
during the winter. It is a very fine summer 
Carrot, and specially suited for exhibition, 
the roots being of a bright pale-red, but 
thick of flesh, and stump-rooted. This is 
both known as stump-rooted Guerande, 
Model, Favourite, and under other ap¬ 
pellations. Finally comes the popular new 


Scarlet Intermediate, the finest main crop 
variety in commerce, and which for winter 
: use seems to have ousted other old varie- 
I ties from the markets. Whether wanted for 
exhibition or for a winter supply this Carrot 
! is the most favoured. Other varieties that 
used to have high reputations are Long 
Surrey and the purple-topped Altrincham. 

This season, because so dry, whilst roots 
have gone deeply they have been of very 
reduced dimensions. Blood Red is a long, 
narrow Carrot of deep colour that possesses 
some of the hue of a dark Beetroot. That 
will not become popular with us. The Long 
White, also, whilst making excellent food for 
horses, is not acceptable as a garden variety, 
i One of this colour closely resembles roots of 
Parsnips in shape and appearance. The 
long, coreless Carrot resembles a sausage in 
form, as it does not taper. It seems to lack 
sufficient robustness to make it an accept¬ 
able variety. It would be indeed a boon 
to gardening could seedsmen be induced to 
give one identical name solely to each dis¬ 
tinct variety. Generally every seedsman has 
a diverse name, which is deplorable. No 
doubt, stocks under all these titles are good, 
but that is no reason for such a babel of 
names. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cropping a vegetable garden. —I have a piece 
of ground to spare, 30 feet by 42 feet, and want to 
use it for vegetables. Would you kindly tell me 
which its the best way to face rows? My garden is 
very sunny, facing south, and has two high hedges 
east and west, with a path in between, so it i9 warm. 
Is it too lute to put in Cabbage, Cauliflower, 8prouts, 
and Strawberry plants? The soil is rather heavy. A 
row of Scarlet Runners I put in this year, alongside 
a tall hedge in between two houses, has done well this 
year, and is still covered with bloom.— Vegetables. 

[In such a warm position it is of no con¬ 
sequence which way you face rows of veget¬ 
ables, but the best course invariably is to 
run them across the garden quarters the 
narrowest way. If the rows be east and west, 
they shade each other a little in hot mid¬ 
day sunshine. We advise you not to let your 
east and west high hedges get too high, cer¬ 
tainly not more than 6 feet at the most, or 
they will shut out air and keep the garden 
far too hot in summer. It is not too Tate to 
plant Cabbages—indeed, it is a good time 
to put in strong plants. If Cauliflowers be 
sown, that should be in a frame, or, if the 
plants be young, they should be dibbled 
into a frame to stand the winter, otherwise 
frosts would kill them. You may safely 
plant Strawberries now to carry fruit next 
year, but they should be good, strong, well- 
rooted plants. No doubt the high hedge 
shaded your row of Runner Beans, but the 
roots of hedges always prey on crops that 
are near. Hedges aiso harbour slugs and 
birds.] 

Lettuce.— One of the most difficult tasks 
during the past summer, so far as the veget¬ 
able gardener is concerned, has doubtless 
been to meet the demand for a daily supply 
of Lettuces, and the few and indifferent 
specimens found at many shows bore elo¬ 
quent testimony to the scarcity. Proprietors 
of suburban shops also are unanimous in the 
opinion that on most days right through the 
summer the supply was very limited. It 
is during such hot spells that one realises 
the advantages of a cool west border, and 
also of sowing where the plants are to stand 
rather than transplanting sowings. The 
border should be well prepared by working 
in deeply when digging liberal supplies oi 
good manure, and if at all on the light side 
a slight treading is advisable. Soak the 
drills before sowing, and then, if the border 
is not exposed to the full force of the mid¬ 
day sun, the young plants will require no 
water until thinning out. Where this is 
done give a good soaking and put on a 
mulch of short manure or anything free 
from insect life to prevent the ground dry¬ 
ing out. Most growers have their favourite 
varieties. Especially in a season like the 
present, I prefer the Cabbage section, and 
generally rely on Golden Queen, Perfect 
Gem, and Continuity, the first sowing con¬ 
sisting of two rows of the two first named, 
the second of the two last, while for the 
remainder of the season Continuity reigns 
supreme, and with slight protection will laet 
until within a few weeks of Christmas.— 
E. B. S. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— In rearranging the 
shrubbery or rock garden room may per¬ 
haps be found for specialities, such as berry¬ 
bearing shrubs and glaucous or grey-tinted 
things. Carry a elliptica foemina does best 
on a wall, though I have seen it planted as 
a shrub. The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus 
Unedo) usually does best near the sea. I 
have seen grand masses of it near the south 
coast. To ensure a crop of berries on the 
Sea Buckthorn a few males should be intro¬ 
duced, and the same may be said of the 
Aucuba family, and if the males flower 
before the females, collect the pollen and 
scatter it among the females when the 
flowers are ready. The tree or bush Ivies 
are very interesting when in fruit, and they 
make grand bushes on the lawn. The Per- 
nettya hybrids are very interesting. P. 
speciosa is one of the l>est, and berries 
freely. Citrus trifoliata is a hardy, deci¬ 
duous Orange. I have seen it in fruit. It 
is interesting where a collection of uncom¬ 
mon things is being made. The ground 
works freelv now, and arrears of planting 
should be moved forward, and those who in¬ 
tend planting Roses or hardy herbaceous 
stuff will be making preparations now, if not 
already done. A little good compost, but not 
lank manure, round the roots of everything 
that is moved will be an encouragement. 
Charred garden rubbish is excellent for plac¬ 
ing round the roots, and the manure can 
partly be blended with the soil and laid on 
the surface as a mulch when the planting is 
finished. 

Fruit garden. —The wood has ripened up 
veil, and the pruning may soon begin. We 
usually begin first with the bush fruits, first 
selecting some of the best and longest shoots 
for cuttings. The cuttings can be prepared 
on a wet day, and laid in the earth till it is 
convenient to plant them. There should be 
some sort of system of rotation with bush 
fruits. Old bushes are more likely to be¬ 
come a prey to disease and insects than 
young, vigorous ones. What the duration of 
a Gooseberry or Currant bush may be must 
in some measure depend upon it3 condi¬ 
tion ; but from ten to fifteen years, roughly, 
will be a fairly long life, and a young planta¬ 
tion should be started and got into hearing 
l.ofore the old one is entirely cle ired. It 
ir.ay be worked on the instalment system, 
the same a.s Strawberries. Do not plant 
young bushes on the old bed without chang¬ 
ing the soil, and it would be better to select 
a new site. The Apple, with few exceptions, 
bears fine fruits on the Paradise stock, but 
the trees are not so long lived as they are 
on the Crab. I planted a collection of 
Apples on this stock twenty years ago, and 
they are now worn out, although a few of 
them still bear fruit, but they will not pay. 
In some hands thev wear out sooner, because 
they are not nourished on tlje surface suffi¬ 
ciently. For permanent orchard trees Apples 
should be on the Crab or on a vigorous, free- 
rooting stock. 

Vegetable garden.— Carrots and Beet 
may be lifted, during this month and stored. 
There are various ways of storing these 
rcots. The usual way is to mix them with 
dry earth in a stack in a cool shed. Beet 
will keep very well covered with straw and 
earth outside. Beet should be handled care¬ 
fully, and the leaves twisted off, as if a 
knife is used or the roots wounded in any 
way the colour will boil out in the cooking 
and the flavour be injured. Parsnips, 
Salsafy, and Jerusalem Artichokes will keep 
liest in the ground for some time yet. If 
the Artichokes are covered with litter they 
can be lifted as required, and be u«ed fresh. 
Beds of Lettuces which are full grown may¬ 
be tied up when dry and the spaces between 
filled with dry leaves, as if a full-grown Let¬ 
tuce is exposed to frost decav soon sets in. 
Every spare frame may be filled with Let¬ 
tuces and Endives, and be freely ventilated. 
Endives may be tied and moved to the Mush¬ 
room-house to blanch. The Mushroom- 
house yvill be in full work. It is too soon 
yet to start Seakale or Rhubarb, as the 
crowns must have rest to complete the ripen- 
irg. Fill'tip all vacant land with Cabb-ig* 1 ?. 
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Conservatory.— The nights are getting 
colder, but I do not think fires need be 
used yet, as most of the plants in flower 
now are coming on in their natural season. 
When it is necessary to force flowers, or if 
there comes much wet or dull weather, a 
little heat may be an advantage. Of course, 
we must be prepared for frost, but too much 
fire-heat in early autumn will fill the houses 
with insects. As soon as the plants are 
arranged in the houses, it will be a good 
plan to use the vaporiser and start clean. 
Among the plants in flower now are Salvias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums just coming into bloom, 
having been grown specially for winter, 
retarded Lilies, and Carnations. Cyclamens 
are coming into bloom. Some of the larger 
forms of Primula obconica are very effec¬ 
tive, and are easily grown. But the great 
standby now will be Chrysanthemums, yvitJi 
good Palms, Dractcnas, New Zealand Flux, 
and Bamboos for a background and to give 
elevation. There will, of course, be a little 
colour left yet in the climbers, and baskets 
filled with various effective plant#—flowering 
and fine-foliaged—will be charming. 

Stove.— Now that flowers for cutting are 
not quite so plentiful outside we shall have 
to fall back upon the plants under glass, 
and there yvill be many useful things in the 
stove. Poinsettias, when they have warmth, 
will soon produce large heads of scarlet 
bracts. I nave had them good planted out 
at the back of a warm-house, but for the 
most part they are grown in pots, as then 
there is a chance of getting the wood 
ripened in a cool pit before bringing them 
into heat and giving stimulating drink to give 
size to the heads. Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora 
is a grand thing planted out at the back of a 
warm-house. In such a position long yvreatlis' 
of scarlet blossoms are produced in succes¬ 
sion all yvinter. Eueliaris Lilies will be com¬ 
ing on now, and will be useful, as winter 
flowers are always yvanted. 

Greenhouse. -The early-potted bulbs will 
now be starting, and should be moved in¬ 
doors where they can have a little yvarrath. 
A night temperature of 50 degs. or so will 
suffice. The difficulty in the management of 
mixed collections is that such plants as 
Heaths yvill be better in a low temperature 
than where fire-heat is used. The gardener 
is always dealing with yvhat may be termed 
a compromise. This may be managed in a 
large house, but not so well in a small one. 
In "a large house the ventilation may be so 
managed as to make one end of the house 
much cooler than the other. Cyclamens and 
Primulas do best on shelves or stages, Cine¬ 
rarias on an ash bottom where it is cool and 
rather moist. Azaleas, especially imported 
plants just potted up, do not want much 
warmth at ‘present, but in good peat they 
soon begin to make loots, and early varie¬ 
ties may be yvarmed up a bit. 

Hardy plants for forcing.— Shrubs of 
various kinds should be potted up and placed 
in cool-house for autumn. Many shrubs are 
grown in pots for forcing now. Some of the 
most useful arc Lilacs, Deutzias, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Kalmias, deciduous Azaleas, 
Spiraeas, especially Van Houttei, and others 
—in point of fact, all flowering shrubs which 
are well established in pots and have plenty 
of stout flower-buds may be brought on in 
heat quickly, but not rushed in a very high 
temperature. Besides shrubs which may be 
forced there are many hardy herbaceous 
plants which, when established and the 
crowns ripened, will respond to warmth and 
moisture. Dielytra spectabilis in a good- 
sized mass is charming in the conservatory. 
Then there is some variety in Spirmas, 
Hydrangeas, Canterbury Bells, and other 
Campanulas, and a collection of hardy 
Primulas is charming. 

Forcing Asparagus.— If there is a stock 
of strong, young plants, four or five years 
old, the tops may be cut back without wait- 
ing for them to ripen completely, as we may 
assume the removal of the tops will cause 
the roots to become active as soon as heat 
is applied. I have had more success yvith 
hotbeds in frames than in any other way, 
though where only a small dish or two is 
required, and there is plenty of strong plants 
which have never been exhausted by cutting, 
Asparagus may be forced in any warm-house. 


It will do very well in the Pine stove or 
Cucumber-house, brought forward in deep 
boxes or in flat nursery baskets, and, of 
course, with a number of boxes or baskets 
and a good stock of strong roots, a constant 
succession may be obtained. I have brought 
it on in the Mushroom-house and movea it 
to the vinery, or other warm-house, to 
finish it. 

Fruit-culture In pots.— Those beginning 
pot-culture should start with a light house, 
well provided with ventilation, especially in 
the roof, as front ventilation is often in¬ 
jurious till the weather is warm and calm. In 
June and later the larger the house the 
better,, as all kinds of fruit may be grown in 
pits. Many people confine their attention to 
stone fruits, but choice dessert Apples, 
Pears, and Plums may be included. Goose¬ 
berries, also, and Loganberries are quite 
manageable in pots, boxes, or tubs. I have 
grown Cape Gooseberries and Passion fruits 
in the large orchard-house, but Passion 
fruits do rather better where a little more 
warmth can be given than the real orchard- 
house supplies ; and the same may be said of 
Figs, as where warmth is given the second 
crop, which is generally the heavier, comes 
to perfection. Get the trees potted up 
towards the end of tills month, selecting the 
trees carefully, and potting firmly. 

Bulbs in the rooms.— The present notion 
is to grow bulbs in fibre specially prepared. 
Good, sound Hyacinths, Tulips, and Nar¬ 
cissi will flower well in any kind of re¬ 
ceptacle, and some of the new styles of vases 
are very ornamental. The main thing is tn 
obtain good, sound bulbs. Keep them dark 
and cool for a month to make roots, and 
then gradually move them to the light. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 23rd. —Filled several cold-frames 
with young Cauliflower plants, but the lights 
will not be put on yet, as the plants cannot 
have too much ventilation. If wet or frosty 
weather comes the lights will be placed on 
and propped up back and front alternate 
lights. Finished root-pruning fruit-trees. 
Selected a good assortment of cuttings of 
bush fruits. A plot of land lias been 
trenched and manured for Raspberries. 

October 24th. —Finished housing the last of 
the Chrysanthemums. Only late-flowering 
varieties have been left out so long. Chrys¬ 
anthemums are so useful for cutting that we 
find it advisable to prolong the season as 
much as possible. Of course, Narcissi, 
Tulips, and Hyacinths will be ready for 
cutting, but a few Chrysanthemums with 
long stems are useful well into February, 
and may be had. 

October 25th.— Besides the usual routine 
work, all trees, shrubs, and hardy plants arc 
being moved now with success, special at¬ 
tention being given to Roses and fruit-trees. 
It is not safe to discard the good old things, 
especially in Roses, to fill up with the new, 
some of which will probably disappoint. 

October 2Cth.— In the kitcfien garden every 
spare minute is given up to digging the soil, 
adding as much in the way of manure as can 
be obtained, regard being had to fit the land 
for the crop which stands next on the list. 
With deep working and an occasional dress¬ 
ing of lime, the question of rotation is less 
important, except in the case of the Cabbage 
tribe. 

October 27th. —Potted up a lot of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and other suitable shrubs for forc¬ 
ing, but they will remain in the cool-house 
for the present, as we have plenty of things 
that will supply flowers till after Christmas. 
Bulbs are a strong feature with us, and many 
are coming on quietly readv for a little 
wajrmth if wanted in & hurry. Fires are kept 
down during mild weather. 

October 28th.— Pruned Vines in early 
house. These will not be started till 
January', as pot Vines will come on first. 
Materials for MushrQom-beds are being col¬ 
lected to fill all spaces in this house. Hot¬ 
beds are being mode up for Asparagus. 
French Beans are started in pots, five Beans 
i«i a 6-inch pot, on shelves near the glass. 
Boxes of Mint and Tarragon are coming 
on in heat. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURE SOCIETY'S 
FRUIT SHOW. 

The autumn fruit ehow—the eeventeenth 
•since it was first instituted—was, as has been 
usual since the building of the hall, held 
there on Tuesday, October 10th, and the day 
following. Weather conditions being favour¬ 
able, the show was largely patronised by the 
public—in fact, more people were present 
on the opening day than has been the case 
for several years past. Compared with 
former exhibitions, the one now under con¬ 
sideration will rank with the best for the 
general excellence of the exhibits both by 
private and market growers. When the ab¬ 
normal conditions of the weather expe¬ 
rienced during the past season are taken into 
consideration, the display of fruit, drawn as 
it was from various parts of the country, was 
really wonderful, and one of which British 
fruit-growers and the society may well feel 
justly proud. 

Some few varieties o? Apples have been 
seen more highly coloured in former years, 
but, taken collectively, the colouring on this 
occasion reached a high standard of excel¬ 
lence. Speculation was rife at one time as to 
whether Apples and Pears would attain full 
size, and fears entertained that Apples would 
be deficient of colour, for, remarkable as it 
may seem, the fruits remained in a very green 
state so long as the great heat lasted. But 
directly cooler weather set in, and dewy 
nights prevailed, a change at once became 
apparent, and the fruits began to assume the 
beautiful tints which served to render so 
many of the different varieties staged so 
handsome and attractive to all who visited the 
show. In other respects, such as size, form, 
and freedom from blemish, the fruits, taken 
generally, exhibited all these qualities to a 
high degree, and such as would satisfy the 
most exacting. To enter into details would 
absorb too much space. Suffice it to say that 
particularly fine examples were noted of such 
well-known varieties as Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Emperor Alexander, Bismarck, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Gascoigne’s Seedling, Mere de 
Menage, Norfolk Beauty, and Gloria Mundi. 
The different varieties raised by the veteran 
Charles Ross were also largely in evidence, 
the one named Rival, perhaps, being the most 
highly-coloured of all, and more frequently 
staged than either of them. This is a nice¬ 
sized fruit, and of just the right stamp for 
the dessert. Ribston and Cox’s Orange have 
never been shown in finer condition as regards 
size, colour, and freedom from spots. Other 
less-known Apples noted were May Queen, a 
deliciously-flavoured very late dessert variety, 
Blue Pearmain, Belle de Boskoop (a ribbed, 
conical-shaped fruit, and nicely coloured), 
and Tibbett’s Pearmain (the examples in this 
case being highly coloured for the variety), 
and Hambling’s Seedling (a splendid green¬ 
skinned late-keeping variety). 

Pears were fine in size, but wanting in 
colour compared with those seen in the pre¬ 
vious year, otherwise they were clean, well 
developed, and, as a rule, typical examples. 
Doyenne du Comice and Pitmaston Duchess 
were, as usual, represented by magnificent 
specimens. Beijrrd Alexandre Lucas and 
Charles Ernest were also much in evidence, 
and to a somewhat less extent Durondeau, 
Marie Louise, and others. Several dishes 
were noted of Comte de Laihy, a deliciously- 
flavoured, though small, Pear; Thompson’s, 
than which there is not a higher-flavoured 
Pear in existence when in season ; and Fon- 
dante de Thirriot. A very fine dish of the 
singular-looking, cylindrical-shaped Pear, Le 
Brun, was observed, and a magnificent 
example of a new Pear, partaking much of the 
character of Charles Ernest and Beurre 
Alexandre Lucas, was staged by an exhibitor 
in the annexe. Of this more will, no doubt, 
be heard in the future. 

Plums, as might be expected, were not 
shown to any great extent, but any deficiency 
in numbers was amply atoned for by the 
quality of such fruits as were staged. Among 
them many fine dishes of that grand 
late variety, Coe’s Golden Drop, were 
noted. Rivers' Late Orange was also in ex¬ 
cellent condition, and the same may be said 
of Primate and Reine Claude de Bavay. Of 
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Cox’s Violet there was a magnificent dish, 
beautifully coloured, and we much question 
whether this variety has ever been exhibited 
in such prime condition before. The Grape 
classes were well filled, and the examples 
staged were, on the whole, of average quality. 
The Black Muscat variety Prince of Wales 
was noted in one instance to be of excep¬ 
tional merit. This Grape has never been 
seen in finer condition since it was exhibited 
by its introducers some ten or eleven yeara 
ago. White Muscat was represented by 
some good bunches, but one does not now 
see this Grape grown and exhibited as it used 
to be some twenty-five or more years ago. 
Market growers and nurserymen—particu¬ 
larly the latter—staged large and very repre¬ 
sentative collections of Apples and Pears in 
beautiful condition, many of the samples 
being superb and highly coloured. The 
King’s Acre Company, Hereford, put up a 
collection of fruit-trees in pots, many of the 
specimens being heavily laden with fruit. Of 
these, Glou Morceau, Marie Benoist, and 
Durondeau, among Pears ; King of Tomkins’ 
County, Twenty-ounce, Emperor Alexander, 
Belle Pontoise, Mother, and Jonathan, among 
Apples ; and Plum Monarch call for special 
mention. Messrs. T. Rivers had a fine group 
of pot Vines in variety, carrying numerous 
bunches of fruit, and the same firm also 
staged a fine collection of orchard-house trees 
in pots, to which a gold medal was awarded. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, to 
whom a gold medal was awarded, put up 
a collection of hardy fruit, which well de¬ 
served the award, the Apples being very 
highly coloured and not too large. Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers, Bedford, received the Hogg 
Merl9>rial Medal for a collection of fruit, 
the arrangement of ’which was worthy of all 
praise. 

A list of the principal awards will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

COOKING INDIAN CORN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Directions for cooking Indian Com, 
on page 557, interested me, for I live in the 
region where they grow Hackensack Corn, 
which is always quoted at the highest price 
in the New York market, not for varietal 
excellence, though naturally special strains 
are grown, but because it is taken in by 
and is thus the freshest green Corn 
the New Yorker ever sees. No other veget¬ 
able deteriorates so quickly as green Com, 
and the ideal method is to have your kettle 
of water boiling, and then go out and pick 
your Com. A. J. Simpson is quite right 
about the cooking, except the length of 
time. If very fresh and milky, a longer 
time than four minutes is required to set 
the milk—from eight to fifteen minutes is 
better. It should be gathered in the height 
of milkiness, but before it begins to toughen, 
and if the milk is not set in cooking it is 
not a graceful performance to eat it from 
the cob. In fact, eating green Corn from 
the cob after the manner of playing the 
flute is not really aesthetic, and even an ex¬ 
perienced Corn-eater usually finds himself 
wallowing in butter. But “ S. A. M.,” who 
eats it cobs and all, amused me hugely. I 
feel sorry for one who has had Com several 
seasons and has yet never really tasted it. 
Those tasteless, watery little green ears that 
take hours to cook (including the cob) are 
not green Cora as we know it, and one might 
just as well boil the young stalks till soft 
and eat them as the cob. “ S. A. M.” re¬ 
minds me of an English housekeeper I knew, 
who boiled Lima Beans, shells and all, and 
decided that their quality was much over¬ 
rated. Let “S. A. M.” leave her Corn, until 
tho smooth, tender, white kernels exude 
milk upon the pressure of a finger-nail, and 
boil on the cob, eating the kernels only, and 
she will regret those poor little ears eaten 
in green immaturity. Do not stop at boil¬ 
ing it on the cob. Shave off those milky 
kernels with a sharp knife, pressing down 
the denuded cob afterwards, so as to scrape 
out all the milky pulp without the husky 
socket, and cook in a dozen ways. Stewed 
with milk and butter, nicely seasoned, it is 


delicious. The addition of shelled green 
Beans (you do not have Limas, I think) 
makes succ&iosh. Stirred into light baiter 
and dropped by spoonfuls into hot fat, it 
makes most delicate fritters. Cooked in 
white stock, strnined, seasoned, and finished 
with a roux of butter and flour, it is our 
favourite soup, mixed with breadcrumbs, 
butter, and seasoning. It makes excellent 
forcemeat for stuffing baked Tomatoes. 
It is excellent baked in layers with sliced 
Tomatoes, well seasoned with butter, pepper, 
and salt, and finished with buttered bread¬ 
crumbs, or mixed with beaten egg and milk, 
well seasoned, and baked, serving as a 
savoury. Really, there seems no limit to 
the ways of .cooking it, only I shall exhaust 
your patience if I continue. 1 hope jour 
readers try Golden Bantam, which is of the 
highest quality, though yellow while still in 
the milk. It is very eariy, with small ears. 

. Emily Taplin Royle. 

Maywood , New Jersey. 

-It is well that Mr. Brownrigg has 

told readers in such plain terms how Indian 
Corn-cobs have to be cooked and eaten, if 
done whole. I have ahvays held that, assum¬ 
ing, ae I had learnt from others, the Ameri¬ 
can way of cooking whole and eating them at 
table was as he describes, English people 
would not adopt that method, as being to 
them repulsive. One may fancy refined per¬ 
sons first rolling 6 inch long Corn-cobs in 
melted butter, then holding them up witli 
both hands to have the Corn eaten off. I 
can very w f ell understand that the green 
Corn will make a nice dish if it be first 
sliced from the stems, then cooked and 
served as described, with milk. But serv¬ 
ings of that description take any vegetables 
from out of the region of foods into the 
region of luxuries, and few can wish to 
make good vegetables into those. No doubt 
here we have a far wider selection of 
really good, well-flavoured vegetables than 
America produces.—A. D. 

—— Your correspondent in Co. Down 
admits he neither has tasted Indian Corn nor 
seen it cooked. Having; lived some years in 
America and learned many ways of using 
“Sugar” Corn, I can assure him it requires 
to be stripped of the husk and hair, and to 
be cooked in boiling salted water for four 
minutes only. Longer cooking toughens it 
and destroys flavour. Perhaps he thinks of 
tho ordinary Indian Com, which is not 
generally used for cooking. I grow here 
two varieties of Sugar Corn, one the Mexi¬ 
can, which is blackened on edge of grain, 
and another which is golden in colour. The 
boiling in salted water does not alter tho 
colour of these varieties.—A. J. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

_ Fun out Of Artichokes. —As regards that 
fun out of Artichokes in Pitman’s case, it 
shows well the stupidity-of having for dif¬ 
ferent things names resembling each other 
in any form. In France we never hear of 
the Jerusalem Artichoke by any such name, 
and neither should we. We have also the 
Horse Chestnut, which is not’a Chestnut at 
all, and is not called so in any other country. 
An American firm has given the name of 
Grape-nuts to a compound made out of 
Barley, Wheat, etc., and the old Pomeloo 
is now called in Covent Garden Grape 
Fruit! All this leads to endless confusion. 
I think the Italian name Girasole is the best 
of all names for this misnamed plant, and I 
am going to label my own plants with it 
and do tul I can to make others use it also. 
It is only a few years since that wretched 
little Stachys cam© from China called some 
form of “Artichoke,” but absolutely dis¬ 
tinct and worthless.—W. 

Carden food. —The editor will be grateful 
to those who will tell our readers of any of 
the garden food products of the week w hich 
meet their expectations, and any questions 
about garden food cookery' will be answered 
by live cooks. Our gardens are now T in such 
an advanced state, as regards fruit and 
vegetables, that we ought not to depend 
wholly on the slaughter-house. Most people 
do not get half the good out of their gardens 
that they ought, os regards food, and that 
the best of all food. They f&il in the choice 
of things, and, above all, in cooking. 

ungii 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
• 77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 

on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. i4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some daxs in 
advance of date, queries'cannot always be replied to 
in^ the issue immediately following 1 their receipt 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples o) 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. H T e can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


warn against cutting down the long rod or rode upon 
plants purchased in pots this winter. We generally 
advise that all climbers be cut down to the base 
the first year, but this is an exception. As they are 
upon established roots, one can realise a crop at 
once from these rods, which arc usually better 
ripened than those growing in a border. Cut down 
close after they have flowered and treat in the usual 
way. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Eliretia serrata (F. A. Af.) comes from the 
East Indies, and is generally treated as a stove or 
evergreen greenhouse tree or shrub. The flowers aie 
white, small, numerous, and have a powerful honey¬ 
like perfume. It is said to grow to a height of 
6 feet, 

Csesalpinia Japonlca (F. A. M .).-This plant is 
hardy in the district around London, and in your 
district (Honiton) we should have no doubt as to its 
standing the winter. It does best in good free soil, 
and is excellent for dry banks. It first flowered in 
this country in 18S7. and at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 30th, 1888, the Floral 
Committee gave it a first-class.certificate. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Crafty - Seeing the Wistaria is doing so well we 
should prefer to leave the soil round the roots as it 
i«, and not cover with Crass.- Me Is on A'.—Impos¬ 

sible to say unless you tell us the weight of tubers 
you planted, the weight of the crop you have se¬ 
cured, the names of the varieties you experimented 

with, as also particulars as to soil and manuring.- 

R. H\ Penn. — See reply to “ M. C. I*. J re “Crop 
ping a garden." in our issue of October ]4th, 
page Oil. As regards your Plum-trees, we advise you 
to get a practical man to prune them for you.-— 
A\ II. 0. — No need to cut it down; thin it out next 

spring.- E. B. Elliott.— Without seeing vour garden 

it is very difficult to advise you. and* we would 
suggest that you consult a practical gardener in the 
neighbourhood. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Fungus on Violet leaves (E. Privctt).-Tl 
violet-leaves are attacked by the fungus Urocjvt 
viol®, which is producing the swelling on the petioh 
and veins, and is now fruiting and forming masse 
of black spores. The bevt plan would be to" destro 
the plants completely, or at lenst to pick off an 
burn all the diseased leaves. We have frequent 1 
noticed that, once the disease starts in a plant 
there is little doubt that it will reappear in the sam 
plant in the next year. Destruction should be jmm< 
diate and thorough, so as to prevent the germinatio 
of the-spores. 

Hardy plants for a border (Af. C. P. J.).- 
There are myriads of hardy plants suitable for 
border in the garden, but it would be useless to nam 
too many. First, you should have the horde 
trenched 2 feet in depth, adding aa that is done 
good dressing of manure. Then vou may plant a 
any time during the winter whilst the weather i 
open and the soil works well, such things as Viola* 
Pansies, Polyanthuses, perennial Candytufts, Doron 
cums, Heucheras, Giant Daisies, Ervngiums, Er 
gerons, various Phloxes, Rudbeckias. perennial Sun 
flowers. Everlasting Pea*. Michaelmas Daisies, am 
autumn-flpwering Chrysanthemums, also Pinks, Corns 
tions. Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Canter 
bury Bells, Wallflowers, Snapdragons, Pentstemons 
and many others, all of which may be either raiser 
from seed or got from the florists as plants. In m 
cae should they be planted too close. The thing 
named would flower for fully ten months. 

Bulbs for spring (Invalid ).-Apart from tin 
subjects named by vou, the list of bulbs suitable t< 
flower in pots in the dwelling-house is not a larg. 
one. We can recommend Scilla sibirica, 6 inche 
high with bright blue flowers; Chionodoxa Lucilin? 
6 inches, sky-blue, with a light centre; Aliiun 
neapolitanum, beads of white flowers on 15-incl 
stems; Muscari botryoidcs, and its white variety 
J bese pretty little plants, known as Grape Hyacinths 
have dense spikes of small globular flowers, deer 
blue in the typical kind and white in the vnrietj 
alba Iris reticulata, a species that reaches a height 
of about 9 inches, and whose flowers nrc of a pleas 
jng purple-blue colour, reticulated with black ant 
ye low, is amenable to the same treatment, but it> 
bulbs are more expensive than the others. Of tlx 
above, about six bulbs of the Allium and Iris mnv 
be put into a 5-inch pot, and of the others, 
No special soil is needed, ns tliev 
hv vo, l ?u thc 8ame . as the other bulbs named 

for the'Irls th th ° except,on of a J *ttle more sand 

ioJ! a rn? hal r F 1 ? 1 ln c <>ol*house (J. F. /?.).—All 
long rods of last summer s growth should lie left 
Intact, so far as they are sound and fairly ripe. 
There is time yet for more growth, but it would be 
better not to encourage this, withholding water 
somewhat and affording nil the air and light possible 
There is always a rush to get plants under covrr at 
this season of the year, but all the air possible 
should still be given, merely using the cool-house as 
protection during bad weather. It is the long 
maiden growths of Marshal Niel that throw the 
best and most flowers. Train them far enough away 
from the glass to prevent the young growths touching 
jt too soon—8 inches to 12 inches away is none too 
far. On walls, too, the rods are better when kept 
in a rather horizontal position, and this should be 
studied wherever our strong climbing Roses nre 
grown. If growing perpendicular from the base, the 
sap is npt to unduly run to the top or end eyes, 
and those below—which are really the mo*t valuable 
because of their more efficient maturing—do not get 
sulficient to do themselves Justice. in fact, they 
are often quite dormant, whereas If trained more 
horizontally the eyes will break uniformly through¬ 
out the long growths. The rods may be placed in 
position at any time whc Q_jdp e. We would like to 
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Names of plants.— A’. 1’.—3, Impossible to name 
from such a specimen as you send us; 4. A tree Ivy. 
——.Vo Name. —1, Helxine Solieroli; 2. ChloropUJHuni 

elatum.- Gorton. — The white Beam-tree (Pyrus 

Aria).- W. Woodcock.— The Zephyr flower (Zephyr- 

anthes Candida).- E. D. Lys.— Ceratostigma plumba- I 

ginoides (syn. Plumbago Larj>entK').- Fern Lover — 

Litobroehia ineisa.- A. Campbell.— Strawberry-I ke 

fruit, Arbutus Unedo. Shoot with ripe and unripe 
frnits, Lycium europium The other is The Glad 
win (Iria foetidissima). It is always best to 

number each specimen when sent for‘naming.- 

Enquirer.—Coryd alia liitea.- Mrs. Durnford.-Ko\- 

toma asteroides.- W. S. B.-I, Hibiscua Rosa 

sinensis semi-plenus; 2. Teeoma jasminoides; 3, 
Achimenes Williamsi; 4, Justicia sp., please send in 

flower.- A. tt.— l, Sedum spectabile; 2, Ceanothus I 

azureus; 3, Statice latifolia 4, Helenium autumnale 
-—Jl —1. Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl.; 2, Chclone 
barbata: 3, Sedum album; 4, Coreopsis grandiflora. 

- T. lioss. —1, Aster acris; 2, Aster Amellus; 3, 

Aster Novte-Anglife ruber; 4. Aster Linosyris.- 

John Thomson.—Mens serrulata. Grow the plants 
on until they bear 6pores, which you can gather and 
sow next spring. 


Names of fruits. -Cornubia.—l. Duke of Devon¬ 
shire; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, Spring Grove Codlin. 
~ -American .—1, Rynier. a badly-coloured example; 
-. Kilkenny Pearmain; there is nothing the matter 
with the fruit, the reticulations of russet on the 
surface being a natural condition and characteristic 
of the variety; 3, bears a resemblance to Somerset 

Lasting, a cooking Apple.- M. C’.-l, Apple small 

Peasgoods Nonsuch; 2. Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, 

Red or Winter Hawthornden; 4, M£re do Menage.- 

B. II. II — 1, Lord Derby; 2. Warner’s King; 3, Cox’s 

Orange; 4. Ribs-.ton Pippin.- Northleigh .—Apple 

Annie Elizabeth; 2. Royal Pearmain; 3, Probably 
Alfriston, should like to see later on in the season. 

- S. L. IF. —1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Bess Pool; 

Pears: 3, Marie Louise; 4, Durondeau. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

I ^ F*A»K Cant and Co., Colchester.-Lisf of Roses for 

Geo. Buntard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone. -Descrip- 
i live List of Fruit-trees and Roses. 

I^Papb and Bergmann, Quedlinburg.— Novelties for 

G. f. Letts, 45, nadleigh, Suffolk.— Special Autumn 
List (1911). 

The Royal Eiland Nursery Co., Hillegom, Holland. 
— High-grade Dutch Bulbs. 


Packing plants for Australia.—I ehould be very 

much obliged if you will let me know the best way 
to pack the following plants so that they may arrive 
in Australia in good condition: —Rhododendrons, 
Gooseberry-bushes, Raspberry canes, and Lily of the 
\ alley roots. Would Tulip and Snowdrop bulbs travel 
well in a tin box?— Lizdeth. 


Trees for open heath.- 1 should be much ob’iged 

by you kindly telling me what trees you consider 
most suitable to plant on an open heath, exposed to 
south-west winds. The soil consists of from 4 inches to 
6 inches of heath soil with a subsoil of chalk. The 
Grass on the heath is short; no Heathef or Furze 
bushes grow there naturally. It is proposed to d;g 
holes 2 feet 6 inches deep and 4 feet in diameter to 
plant the trees in. These holes would be filled in 
with soil. — Heath. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTS. 

We like to Interest our readers 
in picturesque effects of gardens 
and in th3 beauty of flower, 
tree, or plant. Wo shall give a 
Prize of a Guinea for tho best 
Photograph sent us in each month, 
and a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden "as second prize. Small, 
feeble, colourless photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage, and should not be 
sent. Post-card photographs also 
are useless. 

Rock gardens, natural or made, 
may be Included. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- 
SEPTEMBER. 

The following are the names of the successful com¬ 
petitors in the photographic competition for 
September 

First :-Mr. G. A. St. Croix Rose. The Red House, 
Sonning, Berks, for “ Romneya Coulteri.’’ 

A copy of “ The Englk-h Flower Garden ’’ has been 
awarded to each of the following: — 

Mr. C. W. Ball, Botanic Gardens, Glasncvin, 
Dublin, for " Lily Pond at Glasncvin.” 

Mr. Geo. M. Low, 14. Royal Terrace, E. Kings¬ 
town, Co. Dublin, for ” Portion of Desert Garden at 
Mr. Henry’s, Dalkey, near Dublin.” 

Mr. P. g. Tillard, 2, Wnrwick-road. Coulsdon, 
Surrey, for “ Daphniphylluni inacropodum in the 
Winter.” 

Mr. W. Ellis, The Gardens, Denzel!, Bowden, 
Cheshire, for •• Eichornia speciosa, syn. Pontederia 
cra«vsipes in Greenhouse.” 

Mr. A. Bendall, 9. Sandford-terrace, Keynsham- 
road, Cheltenham, for *’ View of Garden.” 


THERE’S NO EXCUSE 

for even the smallest cottage garden to be devoid of the 
delightful beauty which Climbing Roses so effectively 
contribute. A good many people, if asked “ Why don’t 
you grow Climbing Hobos?'' would reply, “I hare-, 
nothing for them to cover, no ugly walla or fences to 
hide. I've no use for them." 

But why wait for uglinesB to hide before growing some 
of the loveliest things in creation? There s nothing 
batter than a stout branch of a tree or a hop pole with a 
few spurs. If you can't get either, a plain clothes post, 
with afew scraggy branches nailed on here and there, would 
soon be a mass of flowers and foliage, But if you have 
room to erect a pergola or a si mi-covered pathway, what 
glorious possibilities are open to a wise buyer of Bees 
Guarantested (guaranteed and tested) Climbing Roses. 

Besides Climbing Roses, Dwarf Roses, Standard Roses, 
Shower Roaes, and all the other kinds of Roses, new and 
old, which Bees offer at astonishingly low prices from 4d. 
each, the Catalogue includes Fruit Trees, Clematis, new 
Chinese Primroses, and a host of other good things. 

There’s a free copy for you, please write for it NOW. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Liverpool. 

Original from 
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Abr.tilons. 630 Carnation Scarlet Glow 633 Diaanthua cercidifoliua 629 Gras*, dwarf Pampaa .. 629 Pasture land for allot- Rosea for posts .. 633 

Amaryllis Belladonna Chrysanthemums, early Echinops rutheuicus Gynerium argenteum ments, preparing .. 640 Roses, repotting.. .. 636 

blanda. 630 outdoor. 634 from seed 641 Kendatleri 629 Phloxes, herltaeeous .. 637 Shrubs, autumn-flower- 

Apjile Blue Pearmain .. 639 Chrysanthemums: notes Enkianthus campanula- Hajmanthu3 coceineua 633 Plants, sheltering hardy 637 ing .631 

Apple growers, the delu- on the recent Crystal tus 629 Hazel, Virginian Witch 629 Plants, rock, which have Snowdrops in lawn, 

sions of. 630 Palace Show .. ..634 Escallonia langleyensis 630 Kniphophia modesta .. 639 withstood the drought 635 planting.637 

Apple's, keeping, in Chrysanthemums, the Escallonia macranlha, Lespedeza Sieboldi 632 Potato King Edward VII. 640 Sweet Peas, classitica- 

barrels. 639 newer. 634 pruning. 642 Lilies, the Torch .. 637 Pyrus arbutifolia Bril- tion of.636 

Apples, some good Clematis nutans and C. Figsnotswelling 639 Liliuni speciosum album liant . 629 Thom, the Cocknpur .. 6.30 

cooking. 638 paniculata .. ..629 Flowers and butterflies 630 and b. b Knetzeri .. 633 Quercus tuacrophylla Tomatoes, notes on .. 639 

Ash, the Blue ..632 Clematis orientals Tar. Foliuge, the influence of Lily, the Madonna, utuUr Albertsi. 629 Trees and shrubs. 

Beech, the Evergreen .. 632 tangutica ., .. 637 the past summer on .. 630 a north hedge .. .. 637 Raspberries, autumn- autumn colour from .. 629 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Autumn colour from trees and shrubs. 

—In southern England and Ireland—at 
least, where the planting of hardy trees and 
shrubs is done with 6pirit—we are trans¬ 
forming the effects of autumn, a fine year 
making it almost more charming than the 
spring. This idea is borne on us towards 
the latter end of October, when Mr. T. 
Smith ©ends us from his inexhaustible 
garden at Newry a box of very brilliant 
leaves, so many, * indeed, that it is difficult 
to pick out the best. Most striking, per¬ 
haps, are the Dogwoods, apart from the 
Siberian Dogwood, which ia too common ; 
the kinds of the large Rockfoil (Megasea), 
which are most effective and beautiful in 
colour; also the Pyruses, that love this 
time; and the Rhus. Mr. Smith is doing 
much for the beauty of our autumn gardens. 
It is not only the garden shrubs that are 
so good in colour, but some of the forest 
trees, like some of the tree Maples, are 
quite splendid. Also, in the pleasure garden 
and by the banks of streams and lakes we 
see effects which we never succeeded in 
getting years ago. 

Fothergilla alnifolia.— This plant, little 
known in gardens, is very attractive in its 
dress of yellow and bright leaves. A dwarf 
shrub. 

Virginian Wltoh Hazel. —This is quite 
distinct from all the showy shrubs, the 
flowers being of a very soft yellow, and 
freely produced. 

Cornus Ammonium. This does not seem 
so bright in foliage as the other Dogwoods, 
but it bears clusters of dark-purple fruit, 
which, coming in abundance, make it very 
effective. 

R 08 a rugosa oalooarpa.— This is a com¬ 
pact form of the Japanese Rose, and is fine 
m colour and full of pretty fruit, not quite 
so big as that of the ordinary form, but a 
pretty shrub for autumn effect. 

Pyrus arbutifolia Brilliant.— Some of the 
smaller wild Pears are very pretty in colour, 
and this is particularly so. This group used 
to be known as Aronia, but, no doubt, is 
very properly put under Pyrus. 

Kniphophia modesta. — One of the 
greatest novelties we have seen for a long 
time—a pale, ivory-white Kniphophia, with 
yellow stamens turning black. A most 
elegant and quite distinct form. 

Enklanthuo oampanulatus.— We are not 
sure how far this plant easily grown 
everywhere in our country, but it is well 
worthy of a trial, the leaves in October 
being of an intense purplish red. 

Rose Irish Beauty.— This is in fine and 
effective bloom towards the latter end of 
October. It is surely the best Single white 
Rose in cultivation. It does not go back 
on the Brier, and is a grand plant for the 
flower garden. 
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Ribes amerioanum (syn. R. floridum).— 
Even the Currants help a little with a good 
show of colour. This, as it comes to us 
from Newry, is a mixture of green and very 
finely-coloured purple-red leaves. 

Disanthus oeroldlfollus.— This, a native 
of Japan, is a striking plant in colour. It has 
bronzy, dark leaves of fine form. We know 
nothing of its aspect at other seasons of the 
year, but it is certainly worth growing for 
its foliage. 

Querous maerophylla Albertsi.— A large- 
leaved Oak, with handsome bronze foliage, 
the largest we have seen. We know nothing 
of its country, but evidently it is quite at 
home in Ireland. From Mr. T. Smith, 
Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. 

Cynerlum argenteum Rendatlerl.— An 
early-flowering Pampas Grass is much to be 
desired, and we have made various attempts 
in this direction, but the best I have so far 
is one called Rendatleri, one of the pink 
ones, and a very graceful form.—W. 

Dwarf Pampas Crass.— The Pampas 
Grass is such a noble plant for effect in 
various positions that every good form of it 
may be helpful. This dwarf one comes from 
Daisy Hill Nursery, and is about 4 feet high. 
Its name is Gynerium argenteum pumilum. 

Rhus oopullna. —This is one of a striking 
group of Sumachs, many of them taking on 
fine autumn colour. The leaves are of a 
dark purplish tint, and, like, all the family, 
it is probably not very free from poisonous 
properties; but its effect in autumn is that 
of a very pretty shrub. 

Comus Nutalll.-It is not only the 
Siberian Dogwood that adds the charm of 
brightness to our gardens in autumn, but 
there is a number of other Dogwoods, which, 
as they come to us from Newry, show a 
reat, bold leaf, and form very attractive 
ushes. Among them is the above. 

Berberis vlrescens fruotu rubro.— The 
Barberries begin to take a brilliant place in 
our gardens, and this is a very good one. 
It is quite a hardy, free-growing shrub. 
With it also comes the silvery and very 
elegant Berberis dictyophylla, not showing 
any fruit, but a most distinct and charming 
species. 

The Pannonian Oak (Quercus conferta).— 
This noble Hungarian Oak comes to us, 
among a lot of other fine-leaved plants, 
from Mr. T. Smith; And, without havinc 
the brilliant colour of the scarlet and rea 
Oaks, its soft amber colour is a attractive. 
It is a fine forest tree, and the’sooner our 
nurseries have a good stock of it the better. 
The seed should not be difficult to obtain. 

Clant Rookfolls.— In the Newry nurseries 
much attention is being rightly given to 
these plants, which are useful even in their 
commonest forms, especially for those who 
care for good winter effects. We use them 
largely as bold edging plants for shrubs, and 
they never fail, growing in any common soil. 
Mr. T. Smith has got kinds whieh, as they 


come to us, are very handsome in colour. 
There was always some good colour in 
them, but this is a particularly good lot, 
especially one called Magog, the largest. 
Others quite brilliant are Progress, Pigmy, 
Croesus (a rich cherry-red), and Iris. 

The Red Oak (Quercus rubra).—This is one 
of the Oaks of N. America which do well in 
our country, and it is now very beautiful. 
It is not so popular as an ornamental tree as 
the scarlet Oak, but I think it is the more 
beautiful. The leaves are large on my rather 
young trees, the form of leaf fine, and the 
colour lovely. The plants are all from seed, 
and vary slightly as to time of coloration.— 
W. 

Crocus pulchellus.— This charming little 
Crocus has done well this autumn, and its 
pearl-blue flowers have been greatly enjoyed. 
It is many years since it first came to my gar¬ 
den, and it has never failed to give me great 
pleasure. It flowered first in late Septem¬ 
ber, is yet in bloom, and, should the weather 
continue favourable, will continue in condi¬ 
tion for some time. It is not an expensive 
species to purchase. Smaller than Crocus 
speciosus or C. iridiflorus, it is yet an ex¬ 
quisite plant for the choice border or the rock 
garden.—S. Arnott. 

Crocus Iridiflorus major.— Perhaps the 
finest of all the autumnal-flowering Crocuses 
is C. iridiflorus, and the major form, which is 
not very scarce in the trade, is a lovely flower. 
The name iridiflorus pretty well describes the 
appearance of the flowers, which are shaped 
almost like those of an Iris, caused by the 
difference in size between the segments of the 
bloom. The colour is somewhat difficult u» 
describe. One might call it a kind of 
sapphire-lavender, but it is possibly more 
lilac than that would convey. It is far more 
refined than C_ speciosus, and is a flower 
which everyone who owns prices. The colour¬ 
ing is improved by the unique purple'stig¬ 
mata. The flowers of this Crocus vary in 
size. The late Mr. James Allen selected 
several very good varieties, and some of these 
I have now in bloom.—S. arnott. 

Clematis nutans and C. panloulata.— 

These two species of Clematis, referred to in 
“ Notes of the Week ” in issue of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated for October 14th, I 
lately saw trained up stout poles. My choice 
of the two would undoubtedly be Clematis 
nutans, from Western China. The flowers 
and their most prominent features are so 
fully dwelt upon by H. R. York© in the note 
referred to that nothing further need be said 
concerning them. This Clematis, which was 
first distributed in the autumn of last year, 
should quickly become a favourite. Cle¬ 
matis paniculata, a Japanese species, was. 
under similar conditions, equally full of 
flower. The “Dictionary of Gardening” 
gives the introduction of C. paniculata as 
1796, but it was very little known till sent, 
here by way of the United States some thirty 
to forty years ago.—X. 
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Abutilon8. —I sometimes ask myself the 
question whether the day of the Abutilon 
is over, as I seldom see it grown now to 
any extent. How seldom, for instance, do 
we see Abutilons planted out, unless it be 
in the sub-tropical arrangements in a public 
park? Then, again, how seldom one meets 
with them grown up the back of a green¬ 
house wall or trained over the roof. Abu- 
tilons are apparently out of date in many 
places, but it cannot be urged that they are 
not beautiful flowering plants or that they 
need more attention than what is needed for 
the usual run of greenhouse plants. 1 have 
had them, in a house kept moderately warm, 
with a good sprinkling of blossoms most of 
the winter, but one might almost say of 
them that they are “semi-perpetual flower¬ 
ing plants.”— Townsman. 

The Teinturier Crape.— This name is ap¬ 
plied to the variety of the common Grape- 
Vine known as Vitis vinifera purpurea. So 
far as the fruit is concerned, it is not worthy 
of consideration when compared with that of 
other varieties, but the plant has consider¬ 
able value for decoration, as the leaves, 
which are similar in shape, but smaller than 
those of the ordinary V. vinifera, are of a rich 
purple colour. This colour is very pro¬ 
nounced from the time the leaves expand 
until they fall, the shade during the last few 
weeks having been very rich. Fortunately, 
the leaves do not possess any of the diseased 
look which is so common with some coloured 
foliage shrubs, and the only thing one has to 
guard against is mildew, to which this Vine 
seems rather susceptible in some years. It is 
well adapted for planting against a pergola 
or fence, and may be expected to give a good 
account of itself in either position. A mode¬ 
rately severe pruning may be given each 
winter. 

Esoallonla langleyensis —This is, I con¬ 
sider, one of the finest hybrid shrubs that we 
have in our gardens. When placed before 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, it only received an award of 
merit, but cut sprays of a hardy shrub do 
not always show the subject to the best ad¬ 
vantage, and it is well worth a first-class cer¬ 
tificate. Its value as a screen or wall shrub 
is well exemplified in the Coombe Wood Nur¬ 
sery of Messrs. Veitch. Though its usual 
season of blooming is 6oon after midsummer, 
it was, early in October, bearing a great 
number of its brightly-coloured blossoms. 
These are in the height of summer of a deep 
reddisli-rose colour, but the later ones were 
of a bright ruby-red colour. When trained 
on a fence or wall, the long, flexible branches 
hang down for a considerable distance, and 
form a delightful screen, quite devoid of 
any stiffness. The parents of Escallonia 
langlevensis were E. macrantha and E. plii- 
lippiana. Some specimens rambling over a 
mound of roots are very attractive each year 
at Kew. It is not at all diffcult to strike 
from cuttings of the current season’s shoots, 
taken in August, put into pots of sandy soil, 
and placed in a frame, kept close and shaded. 
-K. R. W. 

Amaryllis Belladonna blanda.— In Mr. 

E. H. Jenkins’s article on Belladonna 
Lilies, page 604, he speaks of growing the 
blanda variety, and says that what appeals 
to him more strongly than ever is the in¬ 
tensity and richness of the colouring of the 
flowers, which is materially heightened as 
the blooms reach maturity. So far as my 
experience goes, however,' the blossoms of 
Amaryllis Belladonna blanda arc not rich 
in colour, their shade being a uniform pale 
flesh-pink over the whole of the petals, with¬ 
out any suspicion of the red edging to the 
petals seen in the typical variety. Many 
years ago I brought home from South 
Africa a single bulb of the blanda variety, 
which has now increased to about fifty. It 
is, in my opinion, a far finer plant than the 
type, the stems being about 3 feet high, 
and the pale-flesh petals recurving more 
than in the typical plants. I also grow the 
variety styled rosea perfecta. In this the 
colour over the whole of the petals is deep 
res-? without any trace of white, and there 
are the “intensity and richness of colour¬ 
ing ’ spoken qf by Mr. Jenkins as shown by 
the blanda variety. Rosea perfeet’a is a 


very strong grower, the flower-3teme averag¬ 
ing 3 feet in height, whereas the type rarely 
afttains a height of over 2 feet.* At any 
rate, blanda, as grown by me, and rosea 

rfeota are very beautiful forms.— 

YNDHAM FH..&ERBBRT. 

Magnolia grandiflora.— This noble Mag¬ 
nolia is usually trained against a wall, where 
its large, ivory-white, scented blossoms are 
often freely borne; but it is only when 
grown os a tree in the open ground, as it 
may be. in the warmer districts of our 
islands, that it attains its fullest measure of 
beauty. There are several forms of this 
Magnolia, some of which are practically 
flowerless, the best being that known as the 
Exmouth variety. Of this there are several 
fine examples in tree form in the south-west, 
the largest probably being in the village of 
Cockington, near Torquay. The tree in 
question is growing in a gravelled yard in 
a sheltered valley, and is about 28 feet in 
height, wth a branch-spread of 35 feet, 
while the circumference of the trunk is 
nearly 5 feet. About 10 feet of the upper 
branches of the tree were broken off in the 
blizzard of March, 1891, but all trace of 
that loss has now disappeared. However, 
had that, not happened, it would now be 
nearly 40 feet high. It blooms profusely 
during the summer and autumn, commenc¬ 
ing to flower in June and often continuing 
until November. It usually bears consider¬ 
ably over three hundred blossoms in the 
season, and often carries between two and 
three dozen expanded flowers at the same 
time. In a garden near Chepst jw there is 
a very fine standard tree about 40 feet in 
height.— Wyndham FitzHerbbrt. 

Flowers and butterflies.— In reply to 
“ Mme. Butterfly,” I may say I have never 
seen more than one 6ort of butterfly frequent¬ 
ing the flowers of Epilobium angustifolium, 
and that is the white-lettered Ilairstreak, a 
very local insect. Asclepias tuberosa I have 
never grown in England, but in Sydney, 
N.S.W., the leaves of this plant are readily 
eaten by the caterpillars of the milkweed but¬ 
terfly (Anosia plexippus),of which some thirty 
examples were captured in England between 
1876 and 1896, but doubtless they were only 
immigrants, ns the species lias never estab¬ 
lished itself in this country. I doubt whether 
the Duke of Burgundy Fritillary ever fre¬ 
quents gardens, but, if it does, it would only 
be between the middle of May and mid-June\ 
whereas a somewhat similar insect, the small 
copper, has been unusually abundant this 
year from May till October, thei© having 
been at least three broods—a by no means 
unusual occurrence in a really hot summer. 
If your correspondent will send me a speci¬ 
men next summer, I will gladly name it for 
her, and with a view to this have added my 
postal address below. I fear I am etill a little 
sceptical as to any butterfly going about regu¬ 
larly in pairs, and would invite the opinion 
on this subject of two of my good friends, 
who, being enthusiastic gardeners, no doubt 
carefully peruse your colums, and are also 
excellent entomologists—Messrs. F. J. Han- 
bury and E. A. Bowles.— Rev. G. H. Ray¬ 
nor, Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon. 

The Influence of the past summer on 
foliage. —The exceptional summer wa© re¬ 
sponsible for very early leaf-shedding, and in 
some places by tiie middle of August one wit¬ 
nessed the somewhat unusual spectacle of 
standard Apple-trees partially denuded of 
foliage and fruit, a state of things answerable 
for premature ripening and non-keeping. 
This is also apparent in berry-bearing trees 
like the Mountain Ash. In the majority of 
cases the trees were loaded with fruit, but 
the foliage fell early, and the berries fol¬ 
lowed very quickly. Much the same thing 
happened in the case of Elders. Young trees 
of Pyrus baccata (the Siberian Crab) pre¬ 
sented, under somewhat similar conditions, a 
very strange appearance. Nearly all de¬ 
ciduous trees have also been affected in a 
similar way, and as a consequence the period 
when they were at their best was very brief. 
A nice plant of the Kentucky Coffee-tree, one 
of the latest to come into leaf and the ear¬ 
liest to shed,- seemed hardly to l>e fully de¬ 
veloped when the leafage had a tinge of y'el- 
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low and was quickly down. Pavia flava (the 
yellow Buckeye) was bare quite early in 
August. Whether in the case of fruit-trees 
the early leaf-shedding will be prejudicial to 
the plumping and ripening of the fruit-buds 
remains to be seen. I am rather afraid ruch 
is likely to be the ca«e, especially where the 
crop has been heavy. On trees not affected 
by the drought so far as loss of foliage is 
concerned, everything points to an early de¬ 
velopment of autumn colour, and already the 
gold, bronze, and red are strongly in evi¬ 
dence, although here, too, it is probable that 
the display will be very brief.—E. B. S. 

The delusions of Apple growers.— Mr. 
J. W. Farmer’s notes in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, October 7th, I quite agree with. 
Years ago, in the old Garden and also in 
Gardening Illustrated, I often said that 
the best eating Apple is usually the best 
cooking Apple. The division of Apples into 
cookers and eaters is wrong and against pro¬ 
gress. Throwing manufactured sugar into 
an Apple is bad practice, which we can 
avoid if we get the Apples we require, like 
the Blenheim. But it is almost hopeless to 
fight against the multitude of catalogues 
giving too many kinds, and often descrip¬ 
tions, that are not trustworthy. The man 
who writes the descriptions does not seem to 
have tasted the fruit always. In the cata¬ 
logue of a first-rate house that soapy Pear 
the Pitmaston Duchess is described as a first- 
class Pear in fine seasons. It has never been 
seen as a first-class Pear in any state or 
season. The delusion about Apples did not 
matter so much when there were no rivals in 
the markets—anything the grower chose to 
send was welcome in Covent Garden—but 
now r in every street one sees examples of 
first-rate Apples in size, flavour, and keep¬ 
ing qualities, and it is vain for growers to 
go on with kinds which will not compare well 
with these. A few of our best Apples will do 
it, but what we want is half a dozen kinds 
to fight the battle. The Blenheim is, per¬ 
haps, the noblest English Apple and the 
finest of its season, and I wish Mr. Bunyard 
would give us five kinds to precede and fol¬ 
low it. They should be hardy and vigorous 
trees on any stock.—W. 

The Cookepur Thorn.— The beauty of this 
this year is charming. Every year it is good. 

I planted perhaps more than most people do 
of it in the form of fences and on rough, 
clayey ground, where I wanted a hedge. It 
is a grand fence plant, especially for fencing 
woodland. Nurserymen do not quite know of 
its value or keep sufficient stocks of it. It 
is easily raised from seed. When it ,was 
rarer, there was some excuse for grafting it, 
but the grafting on our native Thorn even¬ 
tually leads to the death of the plants 
worked on it. The plant is as hardy as our 
own Quick, and will grow in any soil.—W. 

-This North American Thorn is known 

under the name of Cockspur Thorn and New¬ 
castle Thorn, but more often under the 
former. On some of the varieties the thorns 
are not numerous, however, but are casually 
produced along the branches. The Cockspur 
Thorn and its several varieties are recognised 
as belonging to the more ornamental of the 
American kinds, for not only are they showy 
when in blossom, but the fruits are orna¬ 
mental, and the foliage of fiorae varieties 
assumes brilliant hues previous to falling. A 
good deal of variation is noticeable between 
the habit and size of leaf of the varieties, 
ranging from long, narrow' leaves in the case 
of Fontanesiana, linearis, and pyracanthi- 
folia, to broadly ovate leaves in ovalifolia, 
prunifolia, and splendens. The habit of the 
latter kinds results in a large round head of 
branches, while in case of some of the smaller- 
leaved kinds the branches are more or less 
horizontal and the trees smaller. So far as 
ornamental qualities go, the varieties pruni¬ 
folia and splendens are ahead of the others. 
Their bright red fruits are borne with the 
greatest freedom, and during autumn few 
trees bear more brilliant-coloured foliage, 
the colours being a mixture of yellow, orange, 
red, bronze, and scarlet. Added to this, the 
colour remains good for several -weeks. Occa¬ 
sionally these kinds ore recognised a© dis¬ 
tinct species, and may be obtained as such 
from nurseries.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM MARIESI. 
The illustfation we give to-day depicts a 
head of bloom of this plant, a group of 
which was figured and a description given 
in our issue of August 19th of this year at 
page 493. The photograph was taken in Sir 
Henry Yorke’s garden at Hillbrooke Place, 
Iver, Bucks. 

AUTUMN-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The subject of spring-flowering shrubs has 
been well ventilated during the last few 


parts of the country where the climate is less 
mild. Hydrangea Hortensia always appeals 
to the norther grower visiting southern gar¬ 
dens in autumn. The fine specimen he may 
have grown in a tub is insignificant when com¬ 
pared with the immense bushes ho now meets 
with, single plants bearing from two to three 
hundred heads of flowers, while hundreds of 
plants form the undergrowth for the woods, 
as at Mount Edgecumbe and Menabilly. He 
may also be fortunate enough to note how 
the flowers change their colour when taken 
from ground w here iron is not present to land 
where iron is found in quantity. In the first 
instance, the flowers are pink ; in the other 
case blue. Shrubby Veronicas will also ini- 


in these favoured gardens, and large bushes 
covered with white blossoms may be noted. 
Numerous kinds of Escallonia are gay with 
flowers, and bushes 12 feet to 18 feet high of 
some kinds are to be seen, while 60 common 
are others that they are used for hedges. E. 
macrantha is the one usually employed for 
this work. Cordyline australis is another 
plant to attract attention, for the large 
panicles of fragrant white blossoms, wdiich 
appear from the centre of heads of deep 
green leaves, are very imposing. In some 
gardens Magnolia grandiflora forms a good- 
sized tree, and blooms late into the year. 
Very fine specimens of this noble species are 
to be found at Mount Edgecumbe. 



A flowering shoot of Viburnum tomentosum Mciriesi. 


years, but less attention has been paid to 
shrubs and trees which blossom late in the 
year—say, from the middle of August to the 
middle of October. The number, some may 
say, is too small to warrant serious considera¬ 
tion, but closer reflection will bring to mind 
a goodly number, some of which rnav well 
claim to be included in the front rank of 
ornamental shrubs. Autumn - flowering 
shrubs are valued by owners of estates, who 
are in residence during the autumn months. 
The part of the country in which a garden is 
situated is to a great extent the determining 
factor as to the number of autumn-flowering 
shrubs which may be cultivated, for there are 
many things which may be grown in Devon¬ 
shire, Cornwall, South Wales, and Ireland, 
which hfe quite out of the question in those 
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press him, for bushes 4 feet high and 5 feet 
or 6 feet through, covered with wdiite, red, 
pink, or purple flowers, are common. 
Fuchsias, again, provide a fine display, espe¬ 
cially F. Riccartoni, for this may be 6een as 
bushes 6 feet to 10 feet high and as far 
through, every branch covered -with blossoms. 
As a Avail plant, Cassia corymbosa is, per¬ 
haps, the most showy subject, and it is pos¬ 
sible to find whole house-fronts agloAv with 
its large corymbs of orange-coloured blooms. 
In a similar position, Solanum jasminoides is 
covered with trusses of white flowers, while 
the occupants of other w'alls may include such 
subjects as Correa alba, C. speciosa, Myrtles 
in variety, Rosa bracteata, and Lapageria 
rosea, all in bloom. Myrtus.Ugni is one of the 
ehowi^t of S^ptembcr-floAv'ering evergreens 


It is not, however, with semi-tender things 
| that we are concerned, so much as with thovse 
which are capable of withstanding less favour¬ 
able climatic conditions than those which pre¬ 
vail in Devonshire and Cornwall. This year 
1 of record sunshine has been favourable to 
late-floAvering shrubs, and many which 
usually bloom in September Avere quite good 
! at the cud of the first week in August. 

| Though some people object to Hibiscus syria- 
i cus, on account of its stiff habit, it is really 
! a very useful floAvering shrub for August and 
I September. It can be had in numerous 
1 varieties, with single and double flowers. 

One of the most striking of the single kinds 
j is Hamabo, a variety with blush petals, each 
( one of vAbieh is marked with a deep claret- 
1 coloured blotch at the base. The flowers are 
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each from U inches to 4 inches across. 
Coeleete is another showy variety, for its blue 
flowers offer a decided contrast to those of 
other kinds. Albus is a good single white, 
while bicolor hybridus has large, double white 
flowers, each of the petals being marked at 
the base with a deep red blotch. Other showy 
varieties are Leopoldi flore-pleno, red; fae- 
tuosus, pink, with a dark mark at the base 
of each petal; limbus plenus, red; and 
pceoniflorus, red, all double-flowered sorts. 
The Clematis offers a number of species and 
varieties, which make fences and walls gay 
in many places. The numerous varieties of 
Jackmani and Viticella provide red, purple, 
and white blooms. Durandi is another kind, 
with large bluish or pale purplish flowers. 
Flammula attracts attention by reason of the 
fragrance of its white blossoms, while the 
variety rubro-marginata is more showy by 
reason of its red-margined sepals. Yellow is 
evident in orientalis, and its more showy 
variety, tangutica. The common C. Vitalba 
makes hedges and trees conspicuous in many 
places with its many small, cream-coloured 
flowers, while quite late in the year the white 
flowers of C. grata appear after those of most 
kinds are over. C. heracleeefolia, a sub- 
shrubby species, with tubular blue flowers, 
makes a good display and the same may be 
said of its several varieties. 

In gardens in the northern parts of the 
country jEsculus parviflora bears its long, 
upright racemes of white flowers in August, 
though further south it often blooms in July. 
The fragrant white flowers of Clethra alni- 
folia, C. canes^ens, and C. acuminata appear 
during August and September, while in some 
southern gardens good bushes of the ever¬ 
green species from Madeira (C. arborea) may 
be seen in full blossom. Ericas are among 
the most beautiful of autumn-floweringshrubs. 
There are several kinds which bloom at this 
season, conspicuous among them being E. 
cinerea, with varieties which produce white, 
pink, red, and purple blooms; E. vagans, 
the Cornish Heath, which covers many acres 
of ground in Cornwall and is such an effective 
feature in the neighbourhood of the Lizard; 
E. Tetralix, E. ciliaris, and one of the 
showiest of all the reds, E. Maweana. A re¬ 
lative is found in the Ling (Calluna vulgaris), 
which is as 6howy as the Heather. The one 
species includes a great variety of forms, 
which bear flowers of various shades of red, 
and other forms with white flower©. The 
Irish or St. Dabeoc’s Heath (Daboecia poli- 
folia) is another very beautiful and free- 
flowering member of the Erica family. "Its 
reddish, urn-shaped flowers are borne with 
the greatest freedom during August and Sep¬ 
tember. Varieties with white flowers, and 
with red and-white blooms on the same stem, 
may be obtained. In a state of nature, the 
French Gorse (Ulex Galliae) is often inter¬ 
spersed with the Heather and Ling, and its 
golden flowers, contrasted with the red and 
purplish blooms of the latter plants, are 
most effective. A free-flowering, large-grow¬ 
ing tree is seen in Sophora japonica, the 
cream-coloured flowers of which are borne 
in large terminal panicles, usually in Septem¬ 
ber, but this year many were open at the 
end of the first week in August. Magnolia 
grandiflora has already been referred to as 
seen in the south. It, however, blossoms 
freely in other parts of the country when 
planfed against walls, and flowers continue 
to open until well on into September. Two 
evergreen Privets (Ligustrum japonicum and 
L. lucidum) bloom freely in August and Sep¬ 
tember. The latter forms a very large bush, 
sometimes 15 feet to 18 feet high and 10 feet 
through, and flower-heads are borne from 
the points of most of the branches. L. Qui- 
houi, almost the latest shrub to flower, opens 
its white blossoms late in September, and 
continues into October. September sees Ar¬ 
butus Unedo in full blossom, and very showy 
a large bush is when covered with cream or 
reddish flowers. Clerodendron trichotomum 
bears fragrant white flowers, with reddish 
calyx lobes, during tlje two month© we are 
considering, while September see© the large 
flat heads of red flowers which are borne by 
C. fnetidum at their best. 

Tecoma grandiflora and T. radicans are 
strong-growing climbers, which bear showy 
brick red, tubular flowers in August and 
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September. Both require a sunny aspect. 
Vitex Agnus-castus, the Chaste Tree of the 
Mediterranean region, though rarely seen in 
gardens, may be expected to open its light- 
coloured blooms in September if grown 
against a warm wall. An allied shrub may be 
obtained in the blue-flowered Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus, which blossoms about the 
same time. Aralia spinoea, A. chinensis, 
and Fatsia japonica are three allied shrubs 
with ornamental foliage, all bearing immense 
inflorescences of cream-coloured flowers in 
September. Hamamelis virginica may be 
expected to produce its curiously-twisted 
flowers in September likewise, as may also 
the showy Lespedeza bicolor, which bears 
inflorescences feet to 2 feet long, of red¬ 
dish-purple blooms. Laburnum caramani- 
cum is a furious Broom-like plant, which 
blossoms towards the end of September. Its 
flowers are yellow. The later kinds of Spi¬ 
raea continue to bloom until well on into 
September, especially the japonica, salici- 
folia, and Douglasi groups. v 
From the plants mentioned, it will be re¬ 
cognised that a goodly number of shrub© and 
one or two trees may be had in bloom at a 
time when one is inclined to claim that the 
sole beauty of ornamental trees and shrubs 
lie© in their coloured foliage and fruit. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Virginia Creeper and Azaleas, planting.-I 

should be very much obliged if you would tell me in 
your paper if this is the correct time to put in 
Virginia Creepers. We are only three miles from the 
heart of the city (Manchester), but Virginia Creepers 
do well here. Would you advise me to get plants 
from a local nursery garden? Is this the time of 
year to plant small Azaleas, also Snowdrops and 
Da flodi Is?—A lfred Johnson. 

[Established pot plants of the above may 
be put out at any time during open weather, 
the plant being perfectly foaray. Obtain the 
plants from the nearest nurseryman of re¬ 
pute. The Azaleas (which require peat) may 
also be planted now with impunity, also the 
Daffodils and Snowdrops.] 

Creeper for house.— One 6ide of my house faces 
north, and is covered with Ivy. Some of this has died 
off this summer, and I was wondering if I could not 
grow something more interesting in its place. I live 
close to the sea, in the south-west.—H. T. C. 

[If your idea is to have a plant or plants 
that will attach themselves to the wall, after 
the manner of Ivy, the only subject available 
is Ampelopsis Veitchi, known also as Vitis 
inconstant. This is deciduous, and might, 
therefore, not suit your purpose. Good wall 
plants of an evergreen character are C^ano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles,. Crataegus Pyra- 
cantha, Garrya elliptica, Magnolia grandi¬ 
flora, Escallonia macrantha, Escallonia Lang- 
leyensis, and Passiflora coerulea, with its 
white variety. Of deciduoilb subjects the 
choice is much greater, there being innumer¬ 
able forms of Clematis, Jasmines, Honey¬ 
suckles, Forsythia suspensa, Hydrangea 
petiolaris, and many others.] 

Climbers for wall.- 1 have a wall facing almost 
due south, and protected from both cast and west 
winds. The length of the wall is 45 feet, height 
about 10 feet, rising to a gable 15 feet : stables at 
back of wall. Will you kindly advise as to the best 
climbers, to include one really good yellow or apricot 
Rose? I already grow Ceanothus, Chimonanthus, 
Pyrus japonica, and such like things elsewhere, so 1 
want something more uncommon. I also already 
have a good collection of Clematis. There is a good 
border at foot of wall of the best sandy loam, well 
enriched with manure. There is no lime naturally, 
but 1 could add this if required.—E. L. A. H0D80N. 

[Roses likely to suit your purpose are W. A. 
Richardson, Mme. Pierre Cochet, and Bouquet 
d’Or. Beside the subjects named by you, the 
various large-leaved Vines will make a goodly 
show. Magnolia grandiflora, too, does 
grandly on a wall, and so do Escallonia 
macrantha and Escallonia langleyensis. The 
Fire Thorn, too, with its scarlet berries, in 
the autumn, is also very attractive. Cotoneas- 
ter horizontalis and the newer Cotoneaster 
applanata are also good wall plants, and so is 
Garrya elliptica, its long catkins forming a 
very striking winter feature. The Myrtle, 
too, may possibly be hardy against a wall in 
your district.] 

The Blue Ash. —The scientific name of 
Fraxinus quadrangulata suggests the com¬ 
mon name of Square-stemmed Ash for the 
species, which would appear to be more ap¬ 
propriate than that of Blue Ash. The latter 
name is given, however, not on account of 


the colour of the foliage or from any peculiar 
colouring of flowers or fruit, but on account 
of a blue dye which may be made by mace¬ 
rating the inner bark in water. The four- 
angled character of the branches presents a 
feature by which the species may be readily 
recognised among other Ashes, the angles on 
the younger wood being of a corky nature. 

It is a native of the United States, and to¬ 
wards the southern part of its range forms a 
very large tree, sometimes as much as 120 feet 
high, with a trunk 4 feet in diameter. Such 
proportions are, however, reached only in 
places like Southern Indiana and Illinois ; 
further north its maximum height is said to 
be between 70 feet and 80 feet. In Hough’s 
Handbook of the United States and Canada 
the peculiar rough bark of old trees is 
alluded to. This baric is said to hang loose 
from the trees after the manner of the bark 
of the Shag-bark or Shell-bark Hickory 
(Carya alba). It is usually found with other 
Ashes, Oaks, etc., and often on dry limestone 
ridges. It is a rare tree in this country, and 
it is doubtful whether any old trees are to be 
found. So far as timber is concerned, it is 
said by American timber experts to be suit¬ 
able for the purposes to which other Ash 
timber is put.—D. 

Le8|fedeza 8leboldl.— A sunny autumn is 
necessary for the proper development of the 
flowers of this eastern shrub or sub-shrub, 
for it is rarely that the blossoms commence 
to expand before the beginning of September, 
and the time when they may be expected to 
be at their best is about the end of the month 
and during the early part of October. A 
native of Northern China and Japan, it has 
long been in cultivation, though its presence 
in gardens is usually limited to those places 
where botanic collections of shrubs are en¬ 
couraged. Under normal conditions it at¬ 
tains a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, and though 
the branches are not always killed to the 
ground-line during winter, it is found most 
satisfactory to treat it as a herbaceous plant, 
and cut it down to the ground each spring. 
The small, Pea-shaped, reddish-purple 
flowers are borne in .rather loose racemes 
from each leaf-axil on the upper half, and 
from side branches and the points of each 
shoot, the whole branch forming a large, 
loose inflorescence. When at its best, the 

f dant is very showy, and as it blooms so - 
ate, there is little else in flower to rob it 
of its effect. It thrives in any goed garden 
soil, and, once established, gives little 
trouble.—D. 

BUXU8 balearioa.— The common Box, or, 
rather, the stronger-growing form of it that 
is commonly called Tree Box, is quite a 
handsome shrub when in good form. The 
Balearic Box is, however, more striking, 
and owing to its compact, comparatively* 
dwarf growth and rich, constant verdure, is, 
for small gardens, one of the best evergreen 
shrubs I am acquainted with. It keeps its 
colour all through the year no matter how 
inclement the weather may be. It is a pity 
that such things as this are not more fre¬ 
quently seen in place of the speculative 
builder’s choice selection of Laurels, Limes, 
etc., with which he embellishes so many 
small and mo derate-si zed gardens. The 
common and Portugal Laurels are good 
things in their way, where they can nave 
abundant space, bui in gardens of moderate 
extent they only crowd out a host of good 
evergreen and flowering shrubs, which would 
be a real and lasting delight to the owner. 
—Byfleet. 

The Evergreen Beech.— Here and there about 
the country, more especially in the south and south¬ 
west, fine examples of this species are to be met 
with. It is known as Fagus betuloidcs, or, in some 
of the later books, including “ Trees of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” as Nothofagus betuloides. It has been 
grown for many years, though it has never been 
common, and its introduction is said to date from 
the Antarctic Expedition of the Terror and Erebus. 
It is said to form a tall tree with a large trunk, 
usually 3 feet, but often 4 feet, in diameter. 
In Terra del Fuego it Is stated to form the pre¬ 
dominating feature in the landscape, whilst it ex¬ 
tends northwards for a considerable distance. 
Towards the more southern parts of Its range it is 
not found at a very high altitude, its place being 
taken by the deciduous F. antarctica. Good examples 
are to be found at Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire. 
Bicton, in Devonshire, and varidha other places. It 
is a tree which Is deserving of wider cultivation in 
the south and west, but it is not suited to cold 
districts. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CANNA IRIDIFLORA EHMANNI. 
This is a hybrid of Canna iridiflora, a strong¬ 
growing variety from Peru, whence it was 
introduced into this country in 1816. It is an 
extremely handsome plant, with lafge, arch¬ 
ing, Musa-like leaves, and rich, rose-red 
flowers, that droop gracefully under their 
own weight. It is grown fairly largely in 
Devon and Cornwall, and, being practically 
hardy in that locality, is not lifted in the 
winter. It often attains a height of 6 feet or 
more, is of fine colour, and still one of the 
best for the garden. Few plants are finer 
than this Canna in leaf-effect, and strong 
specimens grown in tubs are useful for sum¬ 
mer gardening and under glass at other sea¬ 


healthy suckers are put in in August, and 
grown on in small pots and with a single 
j stem, and these will flower in a warm-house 
through the dark days of the yenr. For 
blooming in the spring strong suckers should 
be taken from roots started in heat early in 
| February and treated in the same way, using 
a compost of fibrous loam and rotten manure 
' mixed with rough grit and bone-meal, while 
liquid fertilisers should be given when the 
1 pots are full of roots. To attain success in 
i pot culture the plants should have alternate 
periods of growth and rest, should not be 
overpotted and not over-watered when freshly 
potted. Abundant watering is good, except 
i during the winter. New ly-started plants 
need care, and syringing in the early morning 
! is better than too much water until the roots 
' have a firm hold of the soil. When they are 
once well established, they may be fed, and 
when planted out, as they are gross feeders, 

I frequent applications of liquid-manure and 



Canna iridiflora Ehmanni. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert , 

South Devon. 


sons, while small plants serve for room and 
table decoration. Few plants are more easily 
grown than the Canna, and with care it may 
be had in flower at almost any season, its 
culture varying with the season at which it 
is desired to have it in bloom. For the open 
air the rhizomes should be potted as they 
start into growth, grown fairly cool, and 
hardened off for planting out when all fear of 
frost is gone. The soil should be deeply dug 
and enriched with well-decayed manure as 
for Dahlias, while copious watering in dry 
seasons and a mulch of leaf-mould or light 
litter will be found beneficial. If they are 
planted 3 feet apart, Cannas, commence to 
flower about midsummer, and continue to 
bloom until the first frost. As these plants 
are often at their best in the autumn, they 
are sometimes grown in sunk pots, which can 
be lifted without giving them a check when 
frost threatens, and will produce a con¬ 
tinuous bloom under glass well into the win¬ 
ter. Where winter flowering is desired, 
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soot-water will tend to encourage their finest 
development. The specimen shown in the 
accompanying illustration is growing in a 
South Devon garden. 

WyNDHAM FlTZnERBERT. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM AND L. S. 

KR/ETZERI. 

Of the three Lilies about which your corre¬ 
spondent, “ J. T. S.,” inquires, in the number 
of Gardening Illustrated for October 
14th, Crown Princess is unknown to me, but 
the other two are quite distinct from each 
other. The variety Krmtzeri, the bulbs of 
which are principally obtained from Japan, 
has distinct pointed bulbs of a yellowish 
colour. The’ stem is particularly stout and 
erect, and thickly clothed with rather pale 
green, pointed leaves. The flowers are in 
strong examples borne in an almost pyra¬ 
midal-shaped head, while their segments re¬ 
flex in a very regular and pleasing manner. 


They are white, with a greenish suspicion on 
the exterior, while inside a greenish stripe 
extends from the centre to about half-way 
down each segment. Towards the base of 
the petals there are numerous raised papillae. 
As above stated, this variety is sent here 
chiefly from Japan, and occasionally under 
the name of album. The true and originaL 
album is, however, that grown by the Dutch, 
and largely sent to this country from Hol¬ 
land. In this the bulbs are of a dark red¬ 
dish-brown colour—in fact, as dark as those 
of any form of rubrum—but in this respect 
there is a certain amount of variation, as a 
good deal depends upon the soil in which 
they have been grown and the amount of 
exposure they have had. The bulb of album 
is frequently more irregular in shape than 
that of Kroetzeri, and far more prone to push 
up two or three stems. These are suffused 
with chocolate, whereas those of Krretzerl 
are green. In album the buds have also a 
reddish-brown tinge, while the leaf stalks are 
of the same colour. The leaves themselves 
are broader and less pointed than those of 
Kraetzeri. When first expanded, the flowers 
are pure white, except a small greenish star 
in the centre, but after a few days’ sunshine 
the petals acquire a slight pinkish tinge, 
while they reflex in a very irregular manner, 
totally distinct from those of Krsetzeri. 
There is a fasciated form of album, known 
as corymbiflorum, in which the flowers are 
crowded together at the top of the stem, but. 
though curious, it is, from an ornamental 
standpoint, not worth growing. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Haemanthus coccineus.— Several of the 
species of Haemanthus require a warmer 
structure than a greenhouse, but this will 
succeed perfectly therein, and, what is more, 
it forms at this season an exceedingly striking 
object. Although one of the finest members 
of the genus, and introduced to this country 
as long ago as 1771, Haemanthus coccineus is 
not often met w.ith, and, furthermore, it does 
not occur in the original volumes of the “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening,” but finds a place in 
the Century Supplement. Some of the spe¬ 
cies are not very amenable to cultivation, 
but this is of a robust habit, and, provided 
suitable treatment be given, it can be de¬ 
pended upon to flower well year after year. 
The bulb of Hcemanthus coccineus is a large 
and solid one, and from it are pushed up two 
broadly strap-shaped, fleshy leaves. These 
leaves make their appearance just after the 
flowers are past—that is to say, in the 
autumn, and they continue green till the end 
of the spring or early summer, when they die 
off. As soon as this stage is reached, the 
plants should be stood on a shelf in Mie green¬ 
house or in some position fully exposed to the 
sun, and no water must be given. After a 
spell of this baking process, the flower-spikes 
will begin to make their appearance, and 
directly they are seen the plants may be 
watered. The sturdy flower-stem, which is 
freely dotted with reddish-brown, will reach 
a height of 8 inches to 10 inches, the bright 
red flowers being borne in a crowded cluster 
at the top. This cluster, which is about 
3 inches in diameter, presents, owing to the 
prominent stamens, a somewhat brush-like 
appearance.—X. 

Flowering Cannas.— On the 26th of September 
grand flowering examples of these showy subjects 
were noted at the Horticultural Hall. As varieties 
are so numerous and the range in colour now so 
great, there is in some of the newer kinds a 
tendency towards flowers of a more washy tint rather 
than those of a clearly-defined hue. 1 must confess 
to a leaning towards the last, the bright yellows 
more or less dotted with red, the clear oranges, 
scarlets, and crimsons appealing most strongly to 
me.—K. R. 

Carnation Scarlet Glow.— The flowers of this 
are of a brilliant scarlet, perfect in 6hapc, and 
borne on long, firm stems, it was given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society last 
autumn, and should be made a note of by all lovers 
of these beautiful flowers who do not "happen to 
possess it.—C. P. W. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Judex to Volume XXXII. of Gaudemxg Illvs- 
traikd is now ready (price 3d., post free ). The 
Binding Ctsefor the same volume is also available (price 
Is. 6d., by post Is. 9<i.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumival Street, London, B.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON THE RECENT CRYSTAL 
PALACE SHOW. 

It was feared that, owing to the abnormal 
weather of the past summer, the exhibition of 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums held on Oc¬ 
tober 4th and 5th would be a failure. The 
show on the occasion above referred to was 
not equal to many of its predecessors, but, 
considering all things, and .the difficulties 
against which so many growers have had to 
contend, it was really very good. At this 
meeting it is customary to devote by far the 
larger share of attention to what are gene¬ 
rally described as early-flowering outdoor 
Chrysanthemums. This October show is 
largely the outcome of a desire on the part 
of the N.C.S. to bring into greater promi¬ 
nence the value of the early Chrysanthemums 
for border culture, and it cannot be denied, 
that a great impetus has been given to their 
culture as a consequence of these annual ex¬ 
hibitions. If evidence were needed to prove 
the advantage that Scotch cultivators en¬ 
joyed over their less fortunate southern rivals 
during the past summer and early autumn, 
this was forthcoming in the magnificent ex¬ 
hibits set up by Mr. John Smellie, of Busby, 
near Glasgow-. His collections in several 
classes easily gained the premier award, and 
they were an object-lesson to those who 
visited the show in the art of effectively ar¬ 
ranging the bunches of bloom. The flowers 
were fresh, clean, and of beautiful colour, 
and the sprays of blossoms were freely 
flowered, and little or no disbudding had been 
observed.' In the leading class for twelve 
bunches, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
distinct varieties, grown in the open air and 
not disbudded, Mr. Smellie staged remark¬ 
ably fine bunches of the better sorts. For 
the benefit of readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, the. names of the varieties may be 
mentioned. They are as follows: White 
Masse (white, with primrose centre), Leslie 
(buttery-yellow), Caledonia (a true Japanese 
white), Diana (bronzy-orange, shaded gold), 
Roi des Blancs (pure white), Crimson Diana 
(crimson sport fr5m Diana), Dolly Reeves 
(pink, on white ground), Elstob Yellow (a rich 
yellow, very much like Horace Martin), Nina 
Blick (a lovely reddish-bronze), Lillie (pearl- 
pink), Hector (mauve-pink, of pleasing form), 
and a pretty variety named Hecuba. These 
same varieties were repeated in several other 
classes by this grower and by others also. In 
another class, for six bunches, James Bate¬ 
man, a pretty pink sort, was much admired^ 
and a 6uperb bunch of Hector, already men¬ 
tioned, was probably the best in the show. 
Another free-flowering variety worthy of men¬ 
tion is Fee Parisienne, a deep mauve, with 
long florets. The grower of these flowers 
stated that a good rain in early July had 
saved the situation, and in the North they 
had enjoyed climatic conditions that were 
quite foreign to growers in the south during 
the past summer. Conclusive proof of this 
fact was met with in the group of the 
Chrysanthemum trade specialists. We never 
remember seeing the early-flowering kinds 60 
sparsely represented in the trade groups at any 
former October show-. There were compara¬ 
tively few bunches in evidence, and few of 
them deserve any special recognition. Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, showed 
Bronze Goacher, a sport from Goacher’s 
Crimson. This new sort should become popu¬ 
lar. A pretty single, named Miss E. Finch, 
was shown by Mr. Frank Brazier, of Cater- 
ham. This was a flower of medium size and 
of good form, in colour a bright terra-cotta. 
The plant, too, has a capital habit of growth. 
Mr. Norman Davis exhibited an excellent 
early-flowering white Japanese kind, named 
Fra infield Early White. It should prove a 
useful sort for those on 'the look-out for a 
new, rather small, decorative variety. An 
exceedingly pretty Japanese market kind, of 
medium size, from another source, was 
Edmee. This is a pure white flower, of re¬ 
fined and pleasing reflexed form, having 
twisted and slightly curling florets. Tw-o 
grand market varieties were seen in the group 
of Messrs. Crngg, Harrison, and Cragg, of 
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Heston and Hounslow. As an early market 
variety of a beautiful pink colour Cranford 
Pink is ideal. The flowers are of medium 
size, the florets twisted, and the flow-ers of 
good form. In the same group was Cranford 
Yellow. When disbudded, the flowers should 
be superb for market. 

Big exhibition blooms were represented in 
a few classes. In some instances the blooms 
were quite out of character, showing that 
grow-ers had retained the buds unduly early, 
and that the hot weather had tested them 
somewhat severely. In the winning stand of 
twelve Japanese varieties distinct, the fol¬ 
lowing were exhibited: White Queen, Mme. 
G. Rivol (yellow, and out of character), Mr. 
J. Bunce (pure white), F. W. Lever (creamy- 
white), Mary Poulton (shell-pink), D. B. 
Crane (the yellow novelty of last season), Mrs. 
Geo. Mileham (silvery-mauve, shaded rose), 
Mrs. L. Thorn (canary-yellow), Mrs. A. T. 
Miller (pure white), Gladys Blackburn (buff), 
and Mr. H. Thornton (a large flower, of a 
soft blush colour). In the class for 
six Japanese blooms, distinct, among 
other good blooms we noticed J. W. Moly- 
neux (rich velvety-crimson), Hon. Mrs. Lopes 
(golden-yellow), Rose Pockett (old gold, 
shaded salmon), and Mrs. F. C. Stoop (white, 
flushed rose). Special mention should be 
made of the grand examples of White Queen, 
a very fine white Japanese Variety, of com¬ 
paratively recent introduction, exhibited by 
Mr.~H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, S.E. 
By growers they were considered by far the 
best blooms in the show. This grower also 
staged in the centre of his large group a grand 
mass of this same variety, each plant in a 
6-inch pot, and bearing a single bloom. It 
is an attractive flower, and is undoubtedly a 
plant of easy culture. 

Single-flowered varieties were only repre¬ 
sented in the decorative classes, and some of 
the exhibits were very pretty. Pompons were 
shown pretty freely, but in less attractive 
form than usual. We fear that unless better 
culture is accorded these interesting old Pom¬ 
pon sorts, they will be superseded by the 
more attractive singles. A few of the better 
Pompons staged were: —Little Bob (syn. 
ScaTlet Gera), Anastasia (light purple). Early 
Blush, Blushing Bride, Fred Pele, and 
Piercy’s Seedling. E. G. 


THE NEWER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Each year a considerable number of varie¬ 
ties obtains awards or certificates of merit. 
Some of them are heard of again, others are 
not, so that the best way to judge a variety is 
to see it growing. Here ohe can note any 
peculiarities of growth whether tall or dwarf, 
and so on. I take more notice of the raiser 
than anything else, for it is a fact that the 
varieties from one particular “strain” may 
go on for some years and not be beaten. That 
particular “strain” in time runs out; new 
ones follow, and so improvement goes on. 
Thinking of big Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
were one to name a present-day raiser, I 
fancy few will disagree with me when Mr. 
Martin Silsbury, Shanklin, is mentioned as 
a most successful producer of handsome new 
varieties, or that the Australian seedlings, 
which usually bear the prefix of Wells- 
Pockett, include each year some really splen¬ 
did novelties. 

D. B. Crane is, in all probability, the 
variety of the year. It i6 a rich, deep yel¬ 
low, with sometimes—more especially in late 
flowers—a bronzy tinge. The florets arc 
thick, long, and rich-looking, and the bloom 
is large, deep, and perfectly formed. In 
growth it is dwarf and sturdy, with robust 
foliage. 

II. E. Converse. —This is a huge flower, 
with florets of moderate length, wide and 
thick, with just a curl at the tips; colours, 
buff and yellow. The height of the plant is 
medium, and the growth is sturdy. 

Mary Loomes appeals to me as being a 
very desirable type; colour, a chestnut 
shade. On plants of moderate height and 
stout growth, it produces flowers with hang¬ 
ing florets, of exceptional length, width, 
thickness, and size. 


Mrs. R. E. Witty.—T his is a bold, hand¬ 
some form, of a deep terra-cotta shade. The 
drooping habit of the bloom is of the best 
type. It may be less robust than the others 
named, but is a fine exhibition variety. 

Mrs. G. C. Kelly.—T his is of rather flat 
formation, but with florets of quite remark¬ 
able width and substance; colour, a rosy- 
crimson shade. The growth of the plant is 
vigorous and healthy-looking. 

WilliAi Turner. —Of the incurving 
shape, this may turn out a leading white 
variety for exhibition. The plant is dwarf 
and of easy culture. It i6 a very bold and 
striking flower. 

Mrs. Gilbert Drabble.— This is an 
English-raised variety, of marvellous develop¬ 
ment, judging by the half-opened blooms, 
which are pure white. It should be specially 
noted, as we shall hear much of it at no 
distant date. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Early outdeor Chrysanthemums.— My 

plants of these, which in ordinary seasons 
would have been in flower during September, 
are now (middle of October) giving nice, clean 
blossoms. The bronzy-yellow Polly is one of 
the best, and Leslie is a yellow of great 
beauty. Goacher’s Crimson seems quite the 
best of that shade. Roi des Blancs is a 
charming white, but requires some sort of 
covering, as the blossoms easily get damaged. 
Marie Masse os a pink, Crimson Marie Masse 
(deep bronze). White Masse (really a cream- 
colour), and Horace Martin (deep yellow) are 
four varieties differing only in the colour of 
the blooms. I like Perle Chatillonaise, its 
creamy-buff flowers being very chaste, but thq 
plant is comparatively tall, and it is not so 
free-flowering as some. This makes a splen¬ 
did pot plant. A rather deeper-coloured 
“sport” from this, named R. Bannister, is 
equally useful.—H. S. 

, Early Chrysanthemum Leslie.— It is surpris¬ 
ing how well this variety has come out, when most 
are so bad. It seems to have withstood the drought 
better than most, and, aa a yellow, it is the best of 
any. The habit of the plant is particularly good, 
and the flower-«tem stiff. The blooms are freely pro¬ 
duced. and especially rich in colour. Improvement 
in a few of the old varieties is a slow process, but 
this newer variety may be safely recommended.— 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

Mussel-scale on Pear-tree.— I enclose a twig 
from a Catillac Tear-tree growing on a south wall in 
my stable-yard. Most of this year’s wood is covered 
with the same sort of scale as this shoot. Can you 
kindly tell me what it is and how it should he 
treated? The fruit on the tree is quite healthy in 
appearance.—A. L. Bayley. 

[The shoot you send is attacked by the 
common “ Mussel-scale.” You cannot do 
better than scrub the affected parts with a 
stiffish brush, dipped in a solution of 
paraffin emulsion or some of the insecticides 
that are sold which contain paraffin and soft- 
soap. The scale Lays its eggs beneath itself, 
and then shrivels up and dies, the outer 
covering of the insect remaining and form¬ 
ing a shelter for the eggs and young scale. 
In applying any insecticide it is most im¬ 
portant "to remove the scale so that the 
former may reach the eggs or young insects. 
Any time in the winter would be a good 
time to perform the operation. The young 
ones hatch and leave the scale towards the 
end of May or early in June. If the in¬ 
fested parts are then well scrubbed, even 
with a dry brush, the young ones will be de¬ 
stroyed. If the insect attacks parts of the 
tree which cannot be dealt with in this 
manner, the best way is to spray it with the 
following caustic wash : Put 1 lb. of caustic 
soda into a gallon of water, and add 3 lb. 
of carbonate of potash (pearlas-h). Stir until 
all is dissolved, then add 9 gallons of water, 
and, last of all, 10 oz. of soft-soap that has 
been dissolved in a little hot water. Stir 
all thoroughly together, and the mixture is 
ready for use. This mixture is very caustic, 
and will injure the clothes if it gets upon 
them, and should not be allowed to remain 
on the skin. It will destroy any insect life 
that it comes into contact with, also Moss 
and Lichens, but it must be applied during 
the winter when the trees are at re*t.] 
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ROOK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
QARDENS. 

NYMPH^EA COLOSSEA. 

I HAVE had this Water Lily for a good many 
years, and like it better every year. I have 
it in an open lake, exposed at all seasons, and 
the effect is good in every way. The one in 
the centre of the lake does not tell so well — 
it lacks the delicate flush of colour—but in 
the ones near the margin we get that to per¬ 
fection. It is a vigorous grower, and one of 
the best of Water Lilies in every way. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock plants which have withstood the 
drought.— The rock plants which have come 
through unscathed are : Silene chlorcefolia, 
Polemonium eonfertum, Androsace lanu¬ 
ginosa, Daphne Cneorurn, I). striata, D. ar- 
buscula, Gentiana septemfida cordifolia, Gen- 
tiana Pneumonanthe latifolia, Antirrhinum 
glutiuosum, A. Asarina, A. sempervirens, A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS* 


EVERLASTING PEAS. 

Mr. Cornhill’s note on these (page 604) is 
interesting and useful, as well as highly 
suggestive. I have not found Lathyrus 
grandiflorus so much affected by the 
drought as L. latifolius, and I gather from 
experience of the former that it does not 
require a rich and deep root-run like the 
broad-leaved Everlasting Pea. The ques¬ 
tion of the attention of hybridisers being 
called to the Everlasting Pea is one which 
I have frequently advocated, as there ap- 



Even as it is, the one we know as L. lati¬ 
folius gives us a good many shades, aud 
from a packet of mixed seeds from a good | 
source flowers varying from almost blush to 
deep red, as well as pure white, can be ! 
obtained. There is less variation among 
the plants of L. grandiflorus, which does I 
not seed so freely with me, but I have had 


interest, especially in view of the fact that 
some day or other the Sweet Pea will have 
given us so many much-alike varieties that 
the fashion will change, and it will be less 
cultivated. Then the Everlasting Peas will 
come into their own again. S. Arnott. 


SOME GARDEN JOYS IN EARLY 
AUTUMN. 

| It is the last day of September, and the 
north wind is howling and tearing the leaves 
i from the trees, yet what a wealth of beauty 
lingers in the garden ! Never does Magnolia 
glauca present a more delightful picture 
than now', when the beauty of its silvery 
foliage is enhanced by the scarlet fruit 
among the blooms which this autumn is 
giving us. Its near relative M. Thomp- 
soniana is not so generous, and I can see no 
fruit or flowers on it. Scrambling every¬ 
where, throttling everything it can, is the 
Flame-flower. It has already destroyed 
Rhododendron myrtifoliura and . the lower 
branches of a glorious Magnolia stellata, has 
climbed to the top of the variegated Cornus 



Nymphcca Colossca in open icaicr. 


gibraltarieura, Potentilla nitida, Erodium 
amarum. E. chrysanthum, many of the Dian- 
thuses, but not alpinus or negleiJtus, Poten¬ 
tilla Salescw iana.—A. C. B. 


Garden borders (Brock). — In our opinion your 
garden borders are surrounded by too much Privet, 
than which no shrub of our acquaintance is so poor 
and meaningless in effect or so great a robber of the 
soil. With less of this, we should suggest planting 
the borders with a selection of herbaceous plants, 
as Irises, Lilies, Iheouico. Michaelmas Daisies, 
Columbines, single and double Pyrethrums. (iaillar- 
dias. Aster Ainellus, Daffodils, Spanish and English 
Irises, Campanulas, and so forth. In addition. Carna¬ 
tions and a variety of annuals would assist in making 
the whole effective. Good Roses for the bed on lawn 
should include La France, Ulrich Brunner, Captain 
Hayward. Caroline Testout, Grace Darling, and in 
your district Souvenir de la Malmaison. Pentstemons 
and Antirrhinums, with Asters and Stocks, would also 
assist in maintaining a good display. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." — A'eio Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, lbs.; post free, lbs. Gd. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
2 vols., half vellum, 2/a. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Qakdbmxo Illustrated, 17, Furnival- 
street, London, E.C. 
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I a deep-coloured one, which was sent out, 
if I remember aright, as L. grandiflorus 
I Frederick Unfortunately, it was left be- 
I hind in removing to my present garden, and 
was destroyed by the new owner. There 
i is a pretty wide field for the raiser of new 
| Everlasting Peas, wider far, in fact, than 
tliat which lias given us the Sweet Pea of 
I the present day. Even if the annual Pea 
; cannot be used for hybridisation, and I do 
not think we shall be able to do so, although 
one says this with all reserve, there are 
such perennial Peas as L. pubescens and the 
fine scarlet one known in gardens as Wood’s 
Scarlet, besides a few others of the same 
i habit. L. pubescens is tender t<3 some ex¬ 
tent, no doubt, but it might possibly be 
useful for hybridising. Some years ago I 
I also had another climbing Everlasting Pea, 

| called by the vendor L. Armitageanus, but 
it was not correctly named, so far as I could 
1 gather from the descriptions of L. Armita- 
i geanus. It had its flowers in clusters, but 
they were a little dull in colour. It, un¬ 
fortunately, shared the fate of Frederici. 
The whole subject is of more than passing 


Mas, and has even laid hands on the lower 
branches of Eucryphia pinnatifolia. Oppo¬ 
site is Abelia rupestris, a bush 8 feet high, 
and as many through, with its myrtle-green 
leaves and its pretty pink, sweet-scented 
flowers, with their reddish sepals. Why is 
this seen so seldom? No frost has ever in¬ 
jured it, and so easy of increase is it that 
some twigs cut off and put in to give tem¬ 
porary shelter to a young Ipomcra Purga*, 
rooted and now form a permanent support, 
over which the climber may scramble. 
Sunning itself in the border is Silene laci- 
niata Purpusi, a new’ arrival, but so wel¬ 
come, its scarlet petals, set off by the strik¬ 
ing white anthers, at once attract attention 
and win our admiration ; but it is a frail 
beauty, and though it will survive a wintor 
like the last, it is much crippled, and its 
flowers are late and few. In the last few 
days, as if by magic, but true to their time, 
a hundred Crocus epeciosus have sprung out 
of the ground, and open wide their lilac 
cups, striped with deep purple, and display 
their orange, prettily-fringed stigmata. 
By I heir side, and cont rasting with them, is 
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C. zonatus, with its rosy-lilac, daintily- 
striped flowers and its bright-golden throat, 
making, when fully expanded, a picture not 
easily forgotten. C. Scharojani, the earliest 
of all, lias been out a month and is still 
flowering. Theoretically,' its deep-orange 
flowers ought to be "accompanied by its 
leaves of last year, but, as a matter of fact, 
there are, in" this case, no leaves visible. 
In other parts of the garden C. cilicicu6 and 
C. cancellatus are flowering, to be followed 
immediately by C. pulchelius, and C. cas- 
pius is just through the soil. Of a rare 
treasure, a white form of C. medius, I can 
see no sign, but its time is not yet. 

On the southern wall Pentstemon cordi- 
Folius is still showy, with its flowers of the 
colour of Chrysanthemum Professor Tillier; 
and Trieuspidaria lanceolata, with a western 
aspect, is giving a foretaste of the feast we 
may expect next June. All along the Lot 
of the wall, on stalks 2 feet in height, are 
rows on rows of Belladonna Lilies ; there 
are many shades between pink and white, 
and all are beautiful. Clinging for support 
to a Fuchsia and to Indigofera alba, in a 
corner free from all draught, in sandy soil, 
is Mutisia decurrens ; but its beauty is past 
for the present, though it seems as if it 
would produce some more of its precious 
flowers. Salvia Grahami, though described 
in Nichohon as a greenhouse plant, lives 
here unprotected, and is most, ornamental 
in September and October. I wonder when 
Gerbera Jamesoni will deem that its year’s 
work is done and that it is time to rest. 
New buds are ever springing up, and the 
leaves show' no sign of decay, but it is not 
rs hardy as the Salvia, and has refused to 
live here except in a very sheltered posi¬ 
tion, where it is kept dry all the winter. 
As long flowering as the Gerbera, but as 
hardy as a Daisy, is Potentilla alba, a gem 
for the rockery in shade or sun. There is 
hardly a month in the year when you may 
not find a blossom. Books tell one to put 
Zephyrnnthes Candida in a bog, but it is 
not fastidious, and will throw up its white 
cups in September and October in the driest 
of borders. 

Is there a more priceless treasure than 
the group of hardy Cyclamens? Is any 
beauty so tolerant of neglect? You 
get, a corin of C. neapolitanum, and plant 
it, and go your way, and forget all about it. 
No one tends it or waters it, and ugly weeds 
grow over it; but early in September, as 
you go by, your eye is caught by the dainty 
pink or white flower, with its crinkled edge, 
and in a fortnight’s time its no less beauti¬ 
ful leaves appear. Though half shade and 
it soil of leaf-mould and old mortar-rubble 
are what it likes, it will live and flower 
anywhere, if it be not water-logged in 
winter. C. cilieicum is very free-flowering, 
and I have just counted nearly a thousand 
blossoms on a piece of ground one yard 
square. The seed capsule will partially bury 
itself, and will burst when the seed is ripe, 
and no sooner has the seed ripened than the 
new flowers appear. Even had the flowers 
no charm, one would sadly miss the beauty 
of their leaves. In late summer and early 
autumn C. europieum, C. neapolitanum, and 
C. cilieicum flower, and C. Coum and C. 
ropandum will prolong the feast till May. 
Now, too, is the time when Paeonia coral- 
liua gives supreme delight with its split 
pods of large black shining seeds, set spar¬ 
ingly among the crimson grains, which seem 
to serve no other purpose than that of 
giving pleasure to the eye. Could we always 
reckon on a summer like the past, few 
plants could be found to rival the claim 
for autumnal beauty of Zauschneria eali- 
fornica, the Californian Fuchsia, as it is 
called. Into this has crept unnoticed a 
white Linaria, and the effect of this unpre¬ 
meditated alliance is charming. 

Linaria alpina and its no lose beautiful 
variety, albo-rosea, are still flowering 
abundantly. They sow themselves every¬ 
where, and are no less happy when 
fate lands them in a crack in an 
asphalt court than they are when planted 
on the rockery. In the gravel path, down¬ 
trodden though they be and often crushed 
by the roller, they luxuriate in company 
with that sweet little black Pansy, which 
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centuries ago woo tho love of the painter 
Vander Goes, and is immortalised by him 
in “11 Presepio,” painted about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and now hanging 
in the Galleria dell’ Arcispedale di S. M. 
Nuova, in Florence. Tho Gentians are 
almost, over, though one, Gentiana scabra, 
has yet to open. G. aseiepiaclea is still 
blooming, and G. Pneumonanthe, from the 
very brink of the pond, is sending up its 
lust blossoms. It is astonishing how rapid 
is the process of seed ripening. 

The moraine and the rockery have their de¬ 
lights. The Chilian Oxalis iobata covers a 
foot square with a sheet of ruddy gold when 
the sun is out. No less charming is Stern- 
bergia lutea; the combination of its lustrous 
deep - green leaves and its rich - yellow 
goblets provides a perfect picture of floral 
beauty. Grown here, on a sunny slope, it 
seems as much at home as if it were in 
Syria. Now, too, many of the Colchicuras 
are at their best, but the absence of foliage 
detracts from the beauty even of such a 
gem as C. speciosum album. The-first sight, 
however, of the rosy-pink bloom of C. De- 
caisnei, peering through the bare boughs of 
a low-growing Genista, was pure joy. The 
praises of Daphne rupestris have been sung 
by many bards — would that my pen 
were able to do justice to those of D. 
arbuscula. It is on the moraine, and cer¬ 
tainly for six weeks past it has been in 
flowe'r, really and literally “ amaranth ”— 
unfading. I can see no sign of any flowers 
having withered, and all, now expanded, 
are at their best and others are preparing 
to open. A. C. Bartholomew. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SWEET PEAS. 


The Floral Committee of the National Sweet 
Pea Society presents the following as an up- 
to-date selection of varieties. The varieties 
in each colour class are placed in order of 
merit. 

Maroon Red. 


Birofor. 

Mrs. Cutlibert son 
Arthur Unwin 
Mrs. Andrew Ireland 
Colleen 

Blur. 

Flora Norton Spcnerr 
Mrs. Cl. Charles 
’’Lord Nelson 

Blush. 

Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes 
Prineens Victoria 

Carmine. 

John logman 

Virtue. 

Cherry Ripe 
Chrissie Unwin 
•Coccinea 

Cream, Buff, and Ivory. 
Clara Curtis 
Paradise Ivory 
Isobel Malcolm 

Cream Pink (Pale). 
Mrs. Routzahn 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson 
Gladys Burt 

Cream Pink (Deep). 
Doris Usher 
Mrs. R. Hallam 
Constance Oliver 

. Crimson. 
Bunproof Crimson 
Maud Holmes 
King Edward Si»oncer 

Fa nr if. 

Afterglow 
Charles Foster 
Prince George 


Red Chief 

Mauvr. 

Queen of Norway 
Tennant Spencer 
Wenvoe Castle 
Helio-Paradise 

Orange-Pink. 
Edrom Beauty 
Helen Groavennr 
Helen Lewis 

Orange-Scarlet. 
Thomas Stevenson 
Dazzler 
Edna Unwiii 

Picotee Edged. 
(Cream Ground.) 
Mrs. C. W. Breadmore 
Evelyn Hem us 

Picotee Edged. 
(White Ground.) 
Elsie Herbert 
Marchioness of Tweeddale 
Mrs. Townsend 

Pint. 

Elfrida Pearson 
Hercules 
Countess Spencer 

Rose. 

RoBahelle 
Marie Corelli 
Marjorie Willis 

Salmon Shades. 
Stirling Stent 
Barbara 
Melba 

Earl Spencer 

Scarlet. 


La tender. 

Masterpiece 

Asia Olin 

Florence Nightingale 


Lilac or Pale Man re. 
Mauve Queen 
Winsome 
Mrs. R. II. Currad 


Magenta. 

Mcnie Christie 
Marbled and Watered. 
May Camptiell 
‘Helen Pierce 


Maroon. 

Nubian 

Tom Bolton 

Black Knight Spencer 


Maroon Purple. 


Arthur Green 
Mrs. J. M. Gerhold 


Red Star 
Scarlet Emi>eror 
George Stark 

Striped and Flaked. 
(Purple and Blue) 
Loyalty 
Suffragette 

Strijteel and Flaked. 
(Chocolate on Grey Ground.) 
W. R. BeaTcr 
Senator Spencer 

Striped and Flaked. 

(Red and Rose ) 

Mrs. W. J. Unwin 
America Spencer 
Aurora Spencer 

While. 

Etta Dyke 
Nora Unwin 
‘Dorothy Eckford 


*• Indicates a gmndiflora variety, all others arc waved. 


Too-much-alikb Varieties. 

The following varieties have been bracketed 
as too-much-ahke. “ Not more than one of 
the bracketed varieties 6hall be shown on the 
same competitive stand at any exhibition of 
the National Sweet Pea Society.” The names 
are placed in alphabetical order. For order 
of merit see “ Classification of Sweet Peas.” 


Blue. 

{ Anglian Blue 
Flora Norton Spencer 
Kathleen McGowan 
Shawondasee 
Zepyhr 

Blush. 

BobbyK. 

Countess of Northbrook 
Florence Morse Spencer 
Lady Evelyn Eyre 
Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes 
Princess Victoria 
i Bhiah Spencer 
I Lady Althorp 
I Mrs. T. G. Baker 
I Paradise Regained 
Saukey Spencer 

Carmine. 
r E. J. Castle.. 

I George Herbert 
I John Ingman 
1 Mrs. W. King 
I Paradise Carmine 
V Spencer Carmine 

Cream, Buff, and Ivory. 
(Grandijtoro ) 

{ Harold 
James Grieve 
Mrs. Collier 
Mrs. A. Malcolm 
Yellow Hammer 

(Waved.) 

Clara Curtis 
Giant Gream Waved 
Mrs. Miller 
Paradise Cream 
Primrose Paradise 
Primrose Spencer * 
Primrose Waved 
Princess Juliana 
Waved Cream (Malcolm's) 

{ Paradise Beauty 
Paradise Ivory 
Queenie 
Sea Foam 
Lady Knox 

Cream-Pink. 

-A. B. Bantock 
Earl of Plymouth 
Holdfast Belle 
Juliet 

Mrs. Alec Ware 
Mrs. Henry Bell 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson 
Mrs. Routzahn 
Mrs. S. S. Champion 
Queen (Sutton's) 

Queen Mary 
Romani Rauni 
Seashell 

'-W. T. Hutching 

Cream-Pink (deep). 
Anglian Pink 
Doris Usher 
Lancashire 
Minnie Fumell 
Miriam Bea»er 
Mrs. Gibbs Box 
Mrs. R. Hallam 
Syeira Lee 
/ Constance Oliver 
\ Nell G wynne 

Crimson. 

/Dodwell F. Browne 
G. C. Waud 
King Alfonso 
King Edward Spencer 
Maud Holmes 
Northumbrian Crimson 
Paradise Crimson 
Rosie Gilbert 
Sunproof Crimson 
8unproof King Alfonso 
The King 
The Squire 

Lavender, 
f Asta Ohn 
Frank Unwin 
Maori Belle 
Masterpiece 
Mrs. Chas. Foster 
Mrs. E. Noakes 
R. F. Felton 
/"Florence Nightingale 
I Freda Unwin 
J Gladys Cole 

"i Lavender George Herbert 
I Lavender Paradise 
'-Lavender Spencer 

Lilac or Pale Mauve. 

( Bertha Massey 
-| Mrs. R. H. Carrad 
V, Winsome 

Maroon. 

'Anna Lumley 
Black Knight Spencer 
Douglas Unwin 
Dusky Monarch 
Maroon Paradise 
May Gerhold 
Nubian 

Othello Spencer 
Prince of Asturias 
Silas Cole 
Tom Bolton 


Magenta, 
f Menie Christie 
\ Mrs. Charles Mander 

Mauve. 

Amethyst 
Empress 
Helio Paradise 
Ida Townsend 
Mrs. Walter Wright 

Spencer 

Queen of Norway 
Tennant Spencer 
'-The Marquis 

Orange-Pink. 

{ Anglian Orange 
Helen Grosvenor 
Helen Lewis 
Maggie Stark 
Miss J. Brown 

Orange-Scari et. 

I Dazzler 
Earl of Chester 
Edna Unwin 
Gordon Ankentcll 
Prince of Orange 
Ruby (Alderney) 

St. George 
Thomas Stevenson 

Picotee Edged. 

(Cream Ground.) 

( Evelyn Hemus 
\ Mrs. C. W. Breadmore 

Picotee Edged. 

(White Qrountl.) 
/"Dainty Spencer 
I Distinction 
J E. J. Deal 
I Elsie Herbert 
I Picotee 
'-Winifred Deal 

( Eric Harvey 
Marchioness of Tweeddale 
Martha Washington 
Paradise Apple Blossom 

Pink. 

I Countess Spencer 
Enchantress 
Hercules 
Overcomcr 
Paradise 
Pink Pearl 
Thora. - 
f Marjorie Linzee 
>( Minnie Toogood 
l Olive Bolton 

Salmon. 

/"Barbara 
I Charlie Irving 
I Earl 8pencer 
) Melba 
I Nancy Perkin 
'-Sterling Stent 
f Flossie Jeffrey 
[ Iris 
l Isabel 

Scarlet. 

/'George Stark 
I Premier 

Alexandra Spencer 

-Star 

\ Scarlet Emperor 
I Scarlet Empress 
I Scarlet Monarch 
VVennilion Brilliant 

Striped and Flaked. 
(Chocolate.) 

( President 
l Senator 8pencer 
(W. R. BeaTer 

Striped and Flaked. 
(Red and Rosr j 
/America Spencer 
I Lizette Lumley 
J Mrs. Wilcox 
\ Paradise Red Flake 
I Uncle Sam 
v Yankee 

/ Magnificent 
\ Mrs. W. J. Unwin 
f Ethel Roosevelt 
{ Gipsy Queen 
l Mrs. Tigwell 

Hose. 

{ Albert Gilbert 
Lady Farrcn 
Marie Corelli 
Marjorie Willis 
Rosabella 

White. 

/’Etta Dyke 
Freda 

Moneymaker 
Nora Unwin 
Paradise White 
Purity 
8nowflake 
, White Spencer 
V White Waved 
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THE MADONNA LILY UNDER A NORTH 
HEDGE. 

The illustration shows Lilium candidum 
growing in my garden under a north hedge. 
This is the first time for five years that the 


the winter is experienced more than in other 
localities an attempt is sometimes made to 
shelter plants that, though hardy to a cer¬ 
tain degree, will not stand an extended 
'frost, and as during the next few weeks 
frost may visit us at any time, it is well 


might have been prevented with the merest 
screen from heavy frost.—W oodbastwick. 
Clematis orlentalis var. tangutioa.—I 

am glad to see the note by “ D.” (page 602), 
in which a favourable opinion is given re¬ 
specting the pretty C. orientalis tangutica. 
It is a good number of years since I first 
cultivated C. orientalis, wnich proved a 
little disappointing on account of the want 
of brilliancy in the yellow colour. But in 
the case of the variety tangutica the colour 
is more intense, while the greater size of 
the blooms is a decided gain. This species 
appears to be quite hardy in the north of 
England and tne south of Scotland, and 
will probably be so throughout Scotland. 
It is very pretty on a trellis or over an 
arch. As “ D.” remarks, the Beed vessels 
are interesting.—S. A. 

The Torch Lilies (Kniphoflas).-The Kniphoflas 
were not seen at their best during the pas-t season 
by reason of the drought. Some plants did not 
bloom so well mainly on this account, but others 
that 1 saw suffered owing to overcrowding, which was 
brought about in consequence of not dividing the 
plants the previous autumn. Splitting up the roots 
is not a very easy matter, as one in apt to more 
harm than good if care is not exercised. As a friend 
once said to me. “ It is something more than a 
spade division.” It means taking up the plants, and 
with a blunt knife working between them, and thus 
reducing the loss of the fleshy leaves and roots to 
the lowest possible minimum. If treated thus the 
pieces will grow freely.— Leahurst. 




The Madonna Lily under a north 
Mrs. Hay , The it 


hedge. From a photograph sent by 
ed House , Bawdsey. 


leaves have not dried off, 6o I think a dry 
season must suit this Lily, for it has been 
quite a picture. I have Czar Violets set be¬ 
tween the Lilies, and get a tremendous crop 
every year. Some of the blooms have stems 
over a foot long. I have them transplanted 
every three years, but they have been in the 
same place nine years, and the Lilies six 
years. Sarah Hay, Woodbridgc. 

Planting Snowdrops in lawn.—I want to put 
some Snowdrop bulbs in the lawn. How deep ought 
I to put them in?—A lfred Johnson. 

[If you are thinking of planting the 
Snowdrops in an ordinary lawn—that 
is, one constantly rolled and mown — 
we cannot hold out much hope of suc¬ 
cess. Such things do quite well in 
Grass land, but the consolidated con¬ 
dition of a well-kept lawn is not Grass 
land as usually understood. Many 
thousands of bulbs have been put into 
lawns, and have never been seen 
ngain. If you have Grass as rf bor¬ 
dering to shrubbery quarters, plant 
your bulbs there, by all means, or 
even on sloping banks, but on the lawn 
proper—no !] 

Herbaceous Phloxes.— The expe¬ 
rience of Mr. Cornhill (page 604) ap¬ 
pears to have been a general one this 
season. Even in places where the 
drought has not been so severe as in 
his part of the country, the herbaceous 
Phloxes have been very disappointing, 
especially iri the case of plants which 
had not been replanted or freshly pro¬ 
pagated. In few’ seasons, however, 
do we see the effects of dry weather on 
the Phlox so pronounced. The plants 
have been dwarfed, the trusses small, 
and the pips much smaller than usual, 
w hile the blooms have never opened up 
to their usual form, and the foliage 
has looked far from healthy. In gar¬ 
dens where special preparations were 
made for the Phlox, and where it is 
cultivated in beds dug over and 
manured annually, they have done 
much better, and mulching and w ater¬ 
ing have done wonders in some other 
gardens. Mr. Cornhill’s advice as to 
biennial transplanting, deep digging, 
rich food, and a mulch in June should 
be followed by those who wish to have 
this fine plant in perfection. By 
the way, we seem to have too little 
attention paid in the newer kinds to the 
form of the truss, which is frequently too 
low and flat.—S. A. 

Sheltering hardy plants.— In certain 
parts of the country where the severity of 


that we should take stSck of plants in the 
garden and give special attention to those 
that are the least hardy, or any that may 
have been newly planted. It is surprising 
what a deal of frost may be warded off 
plants by the merest covering. In this con¬ 
nection such things as Bracken, straw’, or 
even the dried haulm of Peas may be put 
to good use. The idea that to mulch borders 
heavily with manure in winter would keep 
off froet is, I think, not largely credited 
I now, inasmuch as heavy manure keeps away 


A PLEASING COMBINATION. 

I must freely confess that most of the suc¬ 
cessful colour combinations in my gardening 
have come by chance. The illustration shows 
one of them—a very beautiful one, too. I 
planted an edging of Kitty Bell Tufted Pansy, 
and behind that the pure white form of 
Thalictrum aquilegiaefolium of the sub-alpine 
woods, a much whiter and better form than 
the one in general commerce as T. aquilegiae¬ 
folium album. At some distance I planted 
some Elymus glaucus, the bluest-leaved of 
all Grasses, and now—three years after—it 
has run from its backward position, through 
the Meadow Rue, right to the front of the 
border, and the combination of the steely- 


,4 pleasing combination : Thalictrum aquilegicefolium and Elymus glaucus 
in Mr. Bowles ’ garden at Myddleton House. 


the air, and one finds many losses in spring 
resulting from this. On the other hand, 
any light material used as suggested does 
what is actually required. A good many 
people value Chrysanthemums in the garden, 
and yet they have to confess to losses that 


blue leaves of the Grass, the soft, yellow- 
green leavee of the Rue, and its white blos¬ 
soms above the cool lavender of Kitty Bell 
Pansy, has given me ae much pleasure as 
auything in the garden for the fortnight of 
the Rue^s flowering. E. A. Bowles. 
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ROSE8. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE AND CANKER. 
This Rose is admitted by all to be peerless 
among the Teas when at its best, but, un¬ 
fortunately, it is very liable to canker. 
Good flowers cannot, of course, be expected 
from cankered pi ante, and the poor quality of 
the blooms is often attributed to this cause 
and to this alone. It is probable, however, 
that locality has much to do with the excel¬ 
lence of the blooms, and that in some dis¬ 
tricts it is impossible under any cultural 
conditions to produce blossoms oi sufficient 
size^ and depth of colour even from healthy 
plants, though often at a few mile9 distance 
this may be attained with but little trouble 
and attention. One of the most successful 
Tea Rose exhibitors in England, whose 
Marechal Niel blooms leave nothing to be 
desired, informed mo that another noted 
exhibitor, living but three miles away, was 

S uite unable to grow satisfactory flowers of 
lis Rose, although he neglected no cultural 
detail that could be thought of in order to 
command success. In a certain urban west- 
country district with which I am acquainted 
many hundreds of Marechal Niel Roses are 
cultivated, yet on none of them do the 
blossoms approach the acme of excellence. 
These Roses are grown in various aspects 
and under sufficiently diverse conditions to 
afford the probability, at leaet, of some ex¬ 
ceptional successes, but the high-water mark 
of perfection has never been reached. Far 
otherwise i.s it in a village five miles dis¬ 
tant as the crow flies, for here, in a little 
greenhouse, is a Marechal Niel Rose that 
annually bears hundreds of blooms fit for 
the show table. The plant in question was 
budded by its posses-o-r over twenty years 
ago on a hedge Brier stock at a height of 
3 feet from the ground. High budding such 
as this is generally considered more condu¬ 
cive to canker than when the stock is 
worked low dow r n, so that the junction may 
be below the ground and the scion thus 

f iven the opportunity of forming roots in- 
ependently of the stock. In the present 
case, however, there is no sign of canker in 
this old Rose, which is in the most vigorous 
health. The main stem of the scion, just 
above the point of juncture, is 12 inches in 
circumference; but the stock is consider¬ 
ably less in girth. The growth of the Rose 
covers the whole of the roof and a portion 
of the sides of the house—a lean-to about 
17 feet by 12 feet. The blooms are pro¬ 
duced in great profusion, seventy dozen 
flowers having been cut in one season ; but 
it is their size and colour that at once rivet 
the attention, the mniority of the blooms 
being as large as a good-sized teacup and of 
the deep golden-orange tint so much ad¬ 
mired, instead of the pale yellow too often 
seen. The roughly-constructed greenhouse 
in which it is planted was put up by the 
owner of the plot of kitchen garden where 
it stands and faces north-east. It is un¬ 
heated, and during the winter the door is 
left wide open, while, ns soon as signs of 
growth are observable the Rose is pruned, 
being afterwards fed with liquid cow- 
manure. A cutting of this Rose was struck 
and planted a few miles off, but has never 
produced flowers that could compare with 
those of its parent. It has been stated that 
Ma.rochal Niel Roses require renewing every 
six or seven years and that they all eanker 
at the graft sooner or later. These state¬ 
ments are possibly correct as applied to the 
majority of Marechal Niel Roses, but that 
there are notable exceptions to the rule is 
proved by the instance above quoted. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repotting Roses.—I have a number of Roc.; in 
pots, which have become full of root? I» tli's the 
rielit time to repot? Should the old mould be 
entirely removed from the roots? What compost 
.should be used, and what sized pots? They are at 
present in forty-eights.—F. Taylor. 

[The present is a very suitable time to 
repot your Roses. The size of pots must 
fh'pcnd upon the habit of growth cf each 
variety. Let them be well drained. Half¬ 
inch 1 tones aiv> better than so many crock- 
sherds in the bottom. The bones feed as 
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well as give the necessary drainage. A 
compost of stiff loam with a third of well- 
rotted stable-manure is good. Add a little 
bone-meal, but no other artificial foods 
when repotting. As much of the old soil 
should be removed as can be managed with¬ 
out disturbing the roots too v much. About 
half of it may be safely taken away. Pot 
firmly, and do not hurry the plants in any 
way yet. A seasonable article upon pot 
Roses will appear shortly, which we hope 
will help you further.] 

Roses for posts.— Will you be kind enough to 
tell me the best dozen Roses to climb on posts in the 
open? I should like Climbing Caroline Testout, but I 
think that does beat on a wall. Also Minnehaha, 
Mine. Alfred Carrifcre, Longworth Rambler, Dorothy 
Perkins, and Gruss an Tephtz would, I think, all do 
well in that position, but I do not know any others. 
I especially want those that flower twice during the 
season, if possible.— Owen C. Piiillipps. 

[Climbing Caroline Testout is even better 
as a pillar than a wall Rose. Minnehaha 
and Dorothy Perkins do not afford many 
flowers after the first. The following make 
a good collection, and supply a good variety 
of colours, while all are free and continuous 
bloomers: —Ards Rover, Bouquet d’Or, 
William Allen Richardson, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Papillon, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Zophirin Drounin, Mme. Alfred Carrier©, 
Climbing Lady Ashtown, Climbing, La 
France, J. B. Clark, and Ben Cant.] 


FRUIT. 


SOME GOOD COOKING APPLES. 
The range of selection of really superior 
cooking Apples- is now so great that it be¬ 
comes a matter of concern in making such 
selection to know which are the best. We 
have seen some, once regarded as exception¬ 
ally fine, and in their earlier davs un¬ 
doubtedly so, now regarded with distrust, 
because subject to canker, fungus, or other 
troubles, or because evidently not long-lived. 
Could the original seedling trees have been 
seen, it is possible that a better idea as to 
their health or endurance would have been 
realised. In any case, either because now 
found to have some weaknesses, or else 
elbowed out by newer and presumably better 
varieties, a change is gradually being effected, 
which, it may be hoped, is for the good of 
Apple culture. Of varieties of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, Early Victoria has 
soon taken a leading place. It 60 far has 
proved to be one of the very best early cook¬ 
ing varieties we have. It 6eems likely to dis¬ 
place Sufiield, Grosvenor, Ecklinville, and 
Potts’ Seedling from the primary position. 
It is not absolutely new, as in some midland 
districts it was well known under the name 
of Emneth Early, a local title, which was 
not calculated to catch on with the public. 
A much newer and superb-looking Apple is 
the Rev. W. Wilks, which, if yet only little 
grown, is a variety which bids fair to be¬ 
come one of the very best second earliee in 
cultivation. Very much to the front has 
come Norfolk Beauty, a variety for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Allan, of Gunton Park. 
It has fine, clean, handsome fruits, which are 
in season in November and December. A 
very popular variety, which merit® wide cul¬ 
tivation, is Royal" Jubilee, put into com¬ 
merce many years ago by the late Mr. 
Graham, of Cranford, Middlesex. This is a 
remarkably good cropper, as long experience 
has shown. Two seeedlings of Mr. Charles 
Ross’s raising—Encore, a noble conical late- 
keeping Apple, of good size, and Charles 
Eyre, not yet put into commerce, a rather 
earlier ripener, but a splendid white, conical 
fruit, of great substance and quality. Both 
these will presently form verv valuable addi¬ 
tions to our range of cooking varieties. In 
respect of late varieties, there 6eems to be 
at present little indication of change, as we 
have those which are so exceptionally good. 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, Newton 
Wonder, Bramlev’s Seedling, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, and New Northern Greening make up 
a half-dozen for use from January till May 
such as it is probably impossible to excel. 
But good as are the dozen thus mentioned, 
there still remain Grenadier, Golden Noble, 
Warner’s King, Stirling Castle, Frogmore 


Prolific, Bismarck, Mere de Menage, Alfris- 
ton, Byford Wonder, Wellington, and others, 
all good, which in their day have had very 
high reputation©. Possibly in some sods and 
localities they may yet be held* the best. 
Still, that we have during the past half-cen¬ 
tury greatly progressed in Apple production 
is very clear. A. D. 


FRUITS FOR MARKET. 

Having taken a larger garden, 1 again Beek advice, 
with many thanks for past help. The garden dopes 
almost due east, slightly, to the south, subsoil gravel. 

I am thinking of growiug late Apples for market, as 
bushes. Are The Queen, Annie Elizabeth, Lane's 
Prince Albert, Braraley’a 8eedling, and Wellington 
suitable, and what stocks should they be worked on? 
If the above are unsuitable, could you kindly name 
a few varieties suitable for market? I take the 
points to be large fruits, nice shape, and good 
croppers. I am also planting Plums Rivers’ Prolific, 
Czar, Victoria, and Monarch. Can you suggest any 
improvement in Plums? The Plum-trees—standards— 
will be filled up under with Gooseberries, Red and 
Black Currants. I thought of Gooseberry Keepsake, 
for picking green. Can you suggest any better? 
Kindly name best Red Currant, large berries, and 
Black, early and late one, as they always sell well? 
My garden is nearly 8 acres. How far apart should 
the Plum-trees be planted, also Apples, to be filled 
up with small bush fruits?— Perplexed. 

[As you are evidently anxious to economise 
space as far as possible, we advise you to 
plant the Apples as bushes on the Paradise 
stock, in rows 12 feet apart, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 9 feet between tree and tree. For 
the time being, or until the trees require 
the space, you may plant either a Currant 
or Gooseberry-bush between the trees in the 
rows. Then, midway between the rows of 
trees, you may plant a single row either of 
Currants, Gooseberries, or Raspberries, 
these to remain as a permanency. We re¬ 
commend the Plums to be in half-standard 
form rather than as full standards. These 
may be planted 12 feet apart each way, if 
the heads of the trees are confined to 
moderate dimensions. If larger-sized heads 
are desired, then plant them 18 feet apart. 
Trees in bush form may be planted the same 
as for Apples. The trees in all of the above 
instances may be allowed to reach a height 
of from 10 feet to 12 feet. We should have 
mentioned that if the Plums are planted at 
the greater distance named, two rows of 
bush fruits may then be planted between 
the rows as permanent occupants, and the 
ground between the trees in the rows can 
be filled up in like manner. You may also 
fill up the ground nearer to the trees than 
this, or in the way you suggest, until the 
latter grow and Bprend and demand more' 
space. With regard to the selection of varie¬ 
ties of Apples, we think Bismarck to be 
better suited to your purpose than Queen, 
as it is a more solid fruit, a heavier cropper, 
and a more regular bearer. For the same 
reason Alfriston would be more suitable 
than Annie Elizabeth, and Newton Wonder 
than Wellington. Lane’s Prince Albert is a 
continuous and heavy cropper, and so is 
Tower of Glamis. Bramley’s Seedling is 
first class in every way when it oomes into 
bearing, but it needs several seasons before 
it becomes established, and the same may be 
said of Hambling’s Seedling. A very heavy 
cropping and good - keeping Apple is 
Northern Greening, and another prolific sort 
is Belle Pontoise. The whole of those 
named are of first-rate quality, and, with 
the exception of Northern Greening, all are 
large in size, attractive in appearance, ex¬ 
cellent keepers, and, therefore, profitable 
cooking Apples to grow for late market 
work. 

Plums suited to your purpose are Rivers’ 
Prolific, Czar, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, 
and Monarch. If a very late sort is desired, 
plant President. All five sorts ripen in the 
order in which the names are given, they 
are abundant croppers, and specially suited 
for market supply. A good Black Currant 
is Boskoop Giant. Carter’s Champion or 
Baldwin’s Black is another good variety 
w-orthv of cultivation. Of Red Currants, 
The Cherry or Fay’s Prolific is the largest- 
berried sort in existence. It is a heavy 
cropper, but somewhat awkward grower. 
Rabv Castle has very long bunches of fruit, 
the berries are large, and it rs the latest to 
come into use. Where late Currants are in 
demand this variety stands unrivalled for 
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that purpose. Scotch or Red Champagne is 
an excellent Currant, and is the earliest to 
ripen. If a fourth variety is needed, select 
New Dutch. Among the white sorts, Ver¬ 
sailles and Dutch cut-leaved can be recom¬ 
mended. Of Raspberries, you cannot do 
better than plant Superlative, Baumforth’s 
Seedling, and Norwich Wonder. Keepsake, 
WliinhanTs Industry, and Crown Bob are 
three first-rate varieties of Gooseberries to 
come in early for gathering while green for 
marketing.] 


APPLE BLUE PEARMAIN. 

The Apple of which we give an illustration 
bears the singular but rather misleading 
name of Blue Pearmain. This has been ap¬ 
plied in reference to its peculiar colour, 
which, however, is not blue, but of a dark 
purplish hue, the whole surface being also 
covered with a heavy bloom like a Plum. 
It is the latter which imparts a faint bluish 
cast to the fruit when viewed at a distance, 
but as soon as the bloom is disturbed the 
true colour is apparent. Being large, free 
from blemish, handsome, and regularly 
formed, and. moreover, very highly coloured, 
a good typical dish of it always tells in 
favour of the exhibitor when it is selected 


done sweating. Then cover them down, but 
it is quite unnecessary to make them air- | 
tight. The barrels should be stood in a [ 
perfectly cool and frost-proof place, and 
preferably where the atmosphere and floor i 
are of a damp nature, which will ensure the , 
fruit keeping firm and for a much longer j 
period than if stored where the reverse con¬ 
ditions prevail.] 

I Figs not swelling.—Last June my Fig-tree had 
fonie hundreds of fruits on it, all nearly of the same 
size. In August and September I had about seventy 
nieo ripe Figs, but all the rest stopped swelling, and i 
turned very hard. Is it due to the great heat or 
should I have thinned the Figs? If so, when should 
jt have been done, and which ohould be kept on the | 
tree—the ones nearest the tips of the branches or 
lower down? The tree is in a south-east corner, and 
always does well. Generally at this time of year ' 
there are a great many very small Figs on tlie tree 
that I rub off. but this year they are quite 11 inches 
long, and look like the original fine crop that did 
not ripen.—K. 

I [We think the cause of the greater part 
,of the Figs failing to ripen was due to dry- | 
ness at the roots, and not to overcropping. 
In the latter event the fruits would have 
dropped wholesale. A partial thinning 
would have helped, matters to a certain ex¬ 
tent, as those Figs which did ripen would 
have been of a much larger size ; but if, as 
we surmise, the soil about the roots had 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

In many respects the year 1911 will be remem¬ 
bered as a good one for Tomatoes. Many 
who at the commencement planted them out- 
of-doors had in view of previous bad years 
certain misgivings os to whether it was really 
worth while going to the trouble of setting 
out in the open ground plants that at least 
could be depended upon for fruiting under 
glass, but fears were dispelled when the hot 
weather came and continued for so long. 

In many places the outdoor crop has 
proved most remunerative, the only difficulty 
experienced being that of affording water in 
sufficient quantity. The best results, so far 
as I have been able to observe, have come 
from plants grown on the long-rod system 
and out-of-doors ; at any rate, I submit that 
it is the best method to pursue. In regard 
to plants under glass, the season having thus 
far advanced, it is desirable to assist them 
in finishing off the fruit already formed and 
discourage any further trusses. The better 
plan, therefore, now is to rub off all 6ide 
shoots immediately they show, and tie back 
any large leaves surrounding bunches of 



Apple Blue Pearmain. From a photograph in Gunnersbury House gardens. 


to form one of the varieties in a good re¬ 
presentative collection. It is of a true Pear¬ 
main shape, and the largest of all this parti¬ 
cular type of Apple, and those who prefer 
small to medium-sized fruits for the dessert 
would find it too large. It is, however, a 
first-rate cooking Apple, as well as being 
fitted for the dessert, a position to which it 
is entitled by reason of its rich flavour. It 
is in seasoli from late November until 
January, and keeps well* 

The tree possesses a good constitution, 
and may be grown either as a bush or as a 
pyramid. It also bears freely. Blue Pear¬ 
main has in past years been granted both 
an award of merit and a first-class certifi¬ 
cate by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Apples in barrels.—I have been told I 
that a very good way to keep Apple*, especially those 
picked when hot quite ripe, is to place them in a 
barrel, and to immediately cover them down, so as 
to make them airtight. Is It a good plan, or should 
they be allowed to sweat for a week or tw'O 
uncovered /—Corn isu m an. 

[Apples keep remarkably well in barrels, 
which should bo quite clean, dry, and free 
of odour of any description, otherwise the 
fruits will become tainted. You may, as 
suggested, allow the barroLs to remain un- 
coveTed for a time until the Apples have 


parted with most of its moisture, it would 
not even then have resulted in a very large 
accession in numbers. As a rule, it is un¬ 
necessary to thin the crop on outdoor Fig- 
trees ; but should such an occasion arise, 
the w T ay to accomplish it would be to first 
remove all the badly-placed fruits, such as 
those situated between the shoots and the 
wall, or any that are likely to be unduly 
shaded and suffer deprivation of sunlight 
and air. If too many remain after this, the 
next step would be to pull off some of the 
smallest fruits regardless of their position 
on the shoots, and by proceeding on these 
lines the crop would, as a result, then be 
reduced to safe numbers. With regard to 
the Figs present on the tree at this time of 
year, these should be pulled off at once, irre¬ 
spective of size, as, if left, they never come 
to maturity the year following.] 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.—Admitted that 
there was great likeness to eacli •other in the red 
autumn fruiters tried at Wisley, it was not possible 
to indicate one as better than the other without 
doing those left out an injustice. So far as taste 
was concerned, at Wisley there was no difference as 
to flavour or sweetness. The fruits being there 
gathered fresh were then at their best. Even though 
it might be possible to indicate 6cvera! as all alike, 
no one name has any eiaiin to be regarded as 
original or the prior one. Superlative at Wisley, 
even in this highly-favoured season, did not carry a 
single fruit.—A. D. 


j fruit £0 that light and sun may reach them 
l quicker. At this time of the year many 
! growers of Tomatoes are tempted to cut off 
j such leaves, but the practice is a bad one, 
as it causes bleeding, and instead of helping 
|-the fruit to swell it has a reverse effect. 

I Doubtless there are those who on reading 
! these lines are anxious to make preliminary 
■ arrangements for the housing of certain 
plants, Chrysanthemums and bedding plants, 

| for instance. To achieve this object, let the 
Tomatoes havp all the available light, stimu- 
j late them with w-arm applications of manure, 
and should the nights begin to be cold, a fir3 
for a few hours will bring the fruit on very 
I quickly. At any rate, the bulk of it will be 
I sufficiently large to admit of being gathered 
and subsequently ripened in the kitchen. 

A question which frequently exercises the 
minds of growers of Tomatoes in the autumn 
is the desirability or otherwise of propagat- 
I ing cuttings in order to have plants for an 
: early start another year. Now, whilst it is 
1 admitted tlmt cuttings strike easily enough 
just now, and with very little effort may bo 
kept, going until Christmas, unless great care 
I is taken after that time the plants do very 
! little good, and my experience of striking 
I cuttings in this way and endeavouring to 
keep them until spring before potting them 
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on, is that unless special care is given them 
such plants cannot hold their own with those 
raised from seed sown in heat early in the 
new year. Many a time I have seen a batch 
of Tomatoes in a greenhouse in winter along 
with other plants, and I am bound to say 
that very rarely have I come across any that 
were kept until the following year exhibiting 
anything like the vigour that those raised 
from seed possessed. Small growers, at any 
rate, will be w*ell advised to finish up the 
season by ripening off the fruit as suggested, 
and then clearing the house of the old plants, 
making a fresh start by sowing seed in Janu¬ 
ary or February, according to the heat at 
one’s disposal, and thug start another season 
with plants full of vitality, free from any 
trace of disease, that will give the grower 
much more satisfaction and obviate the ne¬ 
cessity for keeping plants during a time when 
very frequently room is w-anted for other 
things. 

Talking to a grower a few woeks ago when 
in one of his houses, he stated that the aim 
nowadays seemed to be the production of 
varieties yielding medium-sized fruit, as pur¬ 
chasers would rather have five or six to the 
pound than one or two large ones, and this 
is borne out by many retailers. It has always 
seemed a point not easy to be understood 
why so many private growers confine them¬ 
selves exclusively to the culture of red var c- 
tios, when in the yellow* sorts we have not 
a few that are of delicate flavour and are 
particularly nice for eating in an uncooked 
state. It seems to me that it is largely a 
question of prejudice, but I venture to think 
if the yellow-fruited varieties were given a 
trial by those who have not hitherto grown 
them, they would be ready to admit that in 
some respects they were superior to the red 
varieties. Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Preparing pasture land for allotments.—I 

win preparing a plot of ground, 110 yards by 30 yards, 
for small allotments. The soil is gravelly, with little 
loam above, and is at present under (jrara, but part 
of the turf has been previously stripped. Will you 
kindly «ny how much manure should be required, and 
what sort of manure is best?—E. S. 

[It is unfortunate, seeing that the soil ou 
your pasture ground is rather shallow, that 
any oi the turf should have been removed, as 
such stripping makes the soil still more 
shallow*. The best course is to have the 
whole of the ground trenched. Open a 
trench 15 yards long and just half the 
breadth. Let that trench be 2 feet wide, 
using a garden line to secure straightness. 
First pare off the turf 2 inches thick, and 
place that on one side. Then dig and throw 
out on another side fully 12 inches thick¬ 
ness of the soil, then break up the bottom 
soil, even if gravelly, some 9 inches or 
10 inches deep, and leave it there, but, if 
to be had, lay on it a dressing of short 
stable-manure. Pare off the turf 2 inches 
in depth from the second trench 2 feet wide, 
and cast that into the first trench, Grass 
downwards, then on that the next spit of 
soil, 12 inches deep, and break up and 
manure the bottom of that trench. Proceed 
to serve all the 15 yards breadth all the way 
to the end in the same way. Then, taking 
the next half of the same width, pare off 
other 2 feet wide of turf, and cast, that into 
the last trench yet open on the first breadth, 
and fill it up with soil from the new trench. 
Treat all that breadth as the first was 
treated. When the end is reached, the turf 
first and soil afterwards thrown cut from 
the first trench come quite fiandy to wheel 
in and fill up this last. one. When the 
work is completed it is then in capital con¬ 
dition for any cropping. If, after this work 
is done, you can then in February give the 
ground a fairly good dressing of well-de¬ 
cayed .short stable-manure, put on at the 
rate of a ton or good cartload for each 
4 rods, or about 7 tons for the whole area, 
the ground should wonderfully benefit and 
carry excellent crops. Failing stable or 
animal manure of any sort, then give and 
fork in a dressing of 8 lb. per rod of fish- 
guano, or 6 lb. of bone-flour, kainit, and 
sulphate of ammonia in equal portions.] 
King Edward VII. Potato.— It ia rather 
surprising to note how widely this very pretty 
and distinct Potato is grown for market sale 
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—indeed^ it seems to be highly favoured by 
growers. Its tubers are of good medium size 
and handsome, and consumers find this year, 
in any case, that they cook well, turning out 
mealy. If in cold, wet seasons the tuber- 
flesh is hard and close, certainly this season 
it is dry and excellent. One feature which, 
growers appreciate is that there are no over¬ 
large tubers. As compared with so fine a 
variety as Factor, the crop is relatively some 
20 per cent, less, but the tubers are of more 
equal size. Probably the original sender out 
of King Edward little realised that it would 
make a popular market Potato. It is quoted 
in the Potato markets at as good a price, as 
is any other variety, a fact which serves to 
show the estimation in which it is held. The 
primary market Potatoes, according to the 
price quotations, seem to be Up to-Date, 
British Queen, Eclipse, Epicure, Puritan, 
and King Edward.—A. D. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Queries will be answered by practical cooks. 

Pear Beurre Coubault.— This rather small, 
well-formed Pear charms me from its deli¬ 
cate and excellent flavour far better than 
that of /the over-planted Williams*. It does 
well in our country, and is the best, I think, 
of the early Pears.—W. 

Cabbage au^ gratin.— Cut two medium¬ 
sized Cabbages^ blanch in boiling water with 
a little salt five minutes, then well rinse in 
cold water and drain, butter a gratin dish, 
and lay in the leaves of Cabbage, between 
each leaf pour some cheese sauce, and put in 
oven to brown. Cheese sauce : Boil 1 gill 
cream of Bechamel sauce, add 2 ozs. grated 
cheese, season to taste. 

Tomato rissoles.— Peel 1 lb. Tomatoes and 
cut in half, take out seeds (which do not use), 
slice one large Onion, put into a stewpan with 
Tomatoes and 2 ozs. butter and a small bunch 
of herbs, Bay-leaf, Thyme, and Parsley, cook 
gently for twenty minutes, then add 1 cupful 
rice, previously blanched, and cook twenty- 
five minutes, add 1 oz. cheese and a little 
salt; cook a few minutes, and serve very hof. 
. 8weet Com.— This has lately been in 
good condition for table use, perhaps owing 
to the exceptionally fine weather, but it grows 
well, too, every year with a little care, and 
is an excellent vegetable, and not a mere 
novelty, like the little Chinese Artichoke, so- 
called, but a substantial and wholesome addi¬ 
tion to our food. It is not the common 
Maize, but the garden kinds raised from it 
in America, some of which are very good in 
flavour and habit. Our own seedsmen have 
probably not paid much attention to the 
plant, so, to be sure of good kinds, I go to 
some good- American 6eed house like Thor- 
bum’s, New York, or Burpee. Philadelphia. 
In our country it is essential to get a few of 
the early and best kinds to cultivate. There 
is a good one called Howling’ Mob, and there 
are three or four others. 

Roasted Potatoes with Mushrooms.— Six 
medium-sized Potatoes (of uniform shape), 
vegetable butter, 3 ozs. minced Mushrooms, 
1 slice Onion (scalded and minced), 1 oz. 
dairy butter, 2 ozs. finely-sieved Hovis bread¬ 
crumbs. 1 teaspoonful chopped Parsley, 1 egg, 
seasoning, thick brown sauce, Parsley for 
garnishing. Trim the Potatoes, after peeling 
them, so that they are round and as nearly 
the same size as possible, and out a piece from 
one end, so that they will 6tand upright ; put 
them into a baking-tin containing some hot 
vegetable butter, and bake in a well-heated 
oven until thev are nicely browned, basting 
them frequently. When done, remove the 
centre of the inside with an Apple-corer or 
small tubular-shaped cutter, and fill the 
cavity with Mush rooms, prepared as below. 
Replace the Potatoes in the oven for about 
ten minutes, and serve them surrounded bv 
some thick brown sauce and a little piece of 
Parsley on the top of each. For the stuffing, 
fry the Mushrooms‘and Onion in the butter 
for ten minutes, stirring gently all the time, 
then add the breadcrumbs and the chopped 
Parsley, season lightly, and stir over the fire 
for six minutes more. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Of late years a lot of 
tree-planting has been done in suburban dis¬ 
tricts. Several avenues in a district near 
me have been planted with Huntingdon or 
other fast-growing Elms, and these fast-grow¬ 
ing, strong-rooting trees ruin the gardens 
near, and in the course of years will depre¬ 
ciate the value of the property. There are 
Ebros not so objectionable. I noticed an 
Elm planted in one of the new roads at 
Skegness, of pyramidal outline, that was 
making very handsome trees, and in the 
course of my wanderings I have seen avenues 
of Birch, Acacia Bessoniana, Mountain Ash, 
Laburnum, Bird Cherry, Paul’s double scar¬ 
let Thorn, all interesting and effective, and 
that will not prevent anyone growing a few 
flowers in the front garden. This is the 
planter’s busy season. From now to the end 
of November everything in the way of trees, 
shrubs, or hardy plants may be planted wiili 
a fair prospect of success. Of course, these 
who make new gardens are planting pretty 
well all the year round. It is only a question 
of a good supply of water and plenty of suit¬ 
able labour. There are some things w-hich 
should be moved before they get old. I have 
had some trouble in moving Lawson’s Cy¬ 
press when large, especially where trans¬ 
planting has been neglected. It is the cheap 
stuff that generally dies. 

Fruit garden.— The leaves are falling, and 
planting may be done now. The Apple, so 
far as usefulness is concerned, is the most 
important fruit, and more attention is being 
given by planters to varieties that may be 
either cooked or eaten raw. Blenheim 
Orange, for instance, will answer to this cha¬ 
racter. Duchess of Oldenburg and Alfriston 
may be planted with the same result, only 
the latter is a late-keeping Apple. It is good 
for eating in April. Duchess of Oldenburg 
is good m September, when a soft-fleshed 
Apple is appreciated. Mank’s Codlin is a 
good cooking Apple, and it is also very good 
for eating raw where some little acidity is 
appreciated. There is no better dessert 
Apple than Allingtou Pippin for late use,and 
Lady Sudeley for medium. Annie Elizabeth, 
Bramley’s, Grenadier, Normanton Wonder, 
and Warner’s King arc good Apples for or¬ 
chard planting on the Crab stock. As soon 
as most of the leaves are dow-n pruning may 
begin. We generally begin with bush fruits, 
saving a few of the best shoots of suitable 
varieties for cuttings. Gooseberries and Red 
Currants are useful for covering fences or 
low walls, trained as three or five-branched 
cordons. When trained as bushes, do not 
prune hard back, but thin pretty well. The 
voung wood bears best, though Red Currants 
bear well on spurs. 

Vegetable garden. -In many gardens 
there is, and will be through the winter, a 
scarcity of good green vegetables, and the 
question will be anxiously considered ns to 
the best means of eking out the supply. The 
forcing gardener, who is well supplied with 
heating materials, may do much. The Musli- 
room-house will do something, as Mushrooms, 
Seakale, Rhubarb, Chicory, and Asparagus 
will make smooth working with the cook. 
French Beans may be had in succession 
where there is warmth enough. They are 
usually grown as catch crops in vineries or 
other warm-houses. Tomatoes also are in¬ 
dispensable, but cannot be improvised on the 
<pur of the moment. Good Lettuces will be 
coming on in hot-beds, or even in pots on 
dielves near the glass. I am afraid Broccoli 
will be scarce, but early Cauliflowers may be 
brought on quickly in pots under glass. Much 
may be done to further plant growth where 
ample means are allowed. Early Cabbages 
’nay be grown somewhat thickly on a warm 
border. Tom Thumb Savoys, planted 
10 inches apart, are very useful in winter, 
and what excellent vegetables Onions, Leeks, 
and Turnip-rooted Celery are. Early Car¬ 
rots may soon be sown in a gentle hot-bed. 

Conservatory. —A few good specimen 
Scarborough Lilies (Vallotas) will be very 
effective. They are easily cultivated. I have 
often seen good plants in the cottage win- 
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dow. Repot in spring when repotting ia 
neoeeaary, which ia not often, or, rather, 
shift the plants into larger pots without 
breaking the balls up. Retarded Lilies are 
indispensable now'—more eo now than after 
Christmas, when Narcissi are plentiful. 
Lilium Harrisi from Bermuda flowers rather 
earlier than longifolium from Japan. As 
soon as the Japanese bulbs come to hand 
they should be potted and plunged in Cocoa- 
fibre for a time, while roots are being made. 
We generally plunge our Lilies in a cold- 
house and let them begin work quietly, and 
take out the earliest to start to a warm green¬ 
house, and work through to the conservatory 
when ready. A good batch of white Mar¬ 
guerites, which have been cut back and 
broken into growth, makes nice, bushy stuff 
in 5-i.neh and 6-inch pots. The early-flower- 
ing Tuberoses and Nerines are coming on, 
and make a nice group. White and yellow 
Arums may be moved into heat to get the 
flowers out by Christmas. I am assuming 
there will be a good show of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but we want something in addition. 

Greenhouse. —If we want flowers, we must 
use a little fire-heat now. Tree-Carnations 
want light and a little warmth and fairly 
free ventilation. Cyclamens coming into 
flower will thrive under 'similar conditions, 
as will also Chinese Primulas, including the 
double varieties, which are so useful for cut¬ 
ting. Primula obcomica has a bad character, 
from those subject to skin diseases, but it is 
a most useful winter-flowering plant, and the 
large-flowered forms are useful for cutting. 
The plants are easily raised from seeds, but 
the seeds should be new, as old seeds gene¬ 
rally fail to grow. To obtain 6eeds from 
Primulas of all kinds, grow on shelves in an 
airy position, and use the camel’s-hair pencil, 
and if the pods do not fill up and swell pro¬ 
perly, try pollen from another plant. Aza¬ 
leas have come in from Belgium, and should 
be potted firmly in good peat and s&nd, and 
kept cool and shaded for a time. 


Ferns under glass.— Seedling Ferns from 
store pots may be pricked off into boxes of 
good loam, leaf-mould or peat, and sand, and 
should have warmth bo start them into 
growth. Maiden-hairs for cutting should be 
grown in a light position in a moderate tem¬ 
perature. They may be fixed near the glass 
in a special wire suspender, now commonly 
used for Ferns and other things where space 
is limited. These are not expensive, and 
may be obtained from the sundry shops. We 
find retarded Lilies and Lily of the Valley 
very useful now, and they do not require 
much heat to bring them into flower. They 
are indispensable for cut flowers, and asso¬ 
ciate well with Ferns. A few Orchids, such 
as Calanthes, Cypripediums, etc,, are very 
useful also, and’ they are lasting in a cut 
state. 

Early Peach-house (pruning).— Some of 
the pruning was done when the last of the 
fruits were gathered, and now that most of 
the leaves are down, the pruning can be 
finished and the trees and house cleaned, the 
trees trained, and the borders examined, dry 
places, if any, moistened with liquid-manure, 
and the ventilators left open night and day 
to make the rest as perfect as possible. I 
believe in giving the trees as long a period 
of rest as can be afforded, as trees which have 


been well rested burst into vigorous growth 
when the time comes for starting, and trees, 
both Vines and Peaches, which have been 
forced, are generally ready to start at the 
usual time without much forcing. 

Late vinery. —Late Grapes have ripened 
and coloured well this season, in consequence 
of the favourable weather, and Grapes 
ripened under such conditions always keep 
well. They may be kept on the Vines for 
some time, if required, but the sub-laterals 
should be reduced. Especially is this neces¬ 
sary where the leaves touch the glass. In 
many vineries the Vines are trained too near 
the glass, though in some instances, where 
the foliage suffered from fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature, lowering the trellis was a great ad¬ 
vantage. This may not always be conve¬ 
nient, but, where possible to lower the trellis 
to 18 inches from the glass, the foliage will be 
better developed. ■ 
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Forcing pot Vlncs.r-For forcing, the best 
Vines are H&mburghs, and if a white Grape 
is wanted, Foster’s Seedling works well with 
the Hamburgh. A bed of leaves will be use¬ 
ful to partially plunge the pots in, but do 
not be in a hurry to start where late Grapes, 
such as Gros Colman and Lady Downe’s, are 

g rown. The first of December will generally 
e soon enough to start the pot Vines, ana 
my experience has been in favour of giving 
as much rest as possible, pushing them a 
little faster when growth begins. The leaf- 
bed is a great help, and if a covering can be 
used on the house, there will be less fire-heat 
wanted. In my experiments, carried oiit 
some years ago/a covering of a blind was 
equal to 5 degs. of temperature inside, and 
the atmosphere was more genial. 

Cucumbers.— Th« plants will now be 
coming into bearing in the warm-house. I 
think there is an advantage in letting the 
main stem of the plants get some distance 
up the rafter before stopping the leaders. 
By stopping early we may get one or two 
fruits a little earlier, but the unstopped 
plants are the stronger, and are more profit¬ 
able in the long run, as vigour always tells. 

E. Hobday. 


Ill COXXNCI WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October SOth. —We have commenced prim¬ 
ing, as we like to get forward with this work 
early. It is always better to leave plenty 
of young wood in Gooseberries, but not in a 
crowded condition. One of my amateur 
friends tells me his bushes ore 60 thick he 
cannot get his hand among the branches, and 
on such crowded bushes there is not much 
fruit. The remedy for this is to thin well, 
but not shorten much, and there will be 
plenty of fruits. Red and White Currants 
are spurred back. 

October 31st.— Roses are being lifted now 
for planting and potting, to flower late in the 
conservatory. Some of the long shoots of 
the planted Roses arc shortened, to relieve 
the pressure on the roots. The sooner Roses 
are planted now the better. A little fresh 
compost is placed round the roots, but not 
manure, as that is better mixed with the 
soil of the beds or placed as a mulch on the 
surface. Standard Roses are staked as soon 
as planted. 

November 1st. —This is the best season for 
lifting and replanting all hardy things, and 
at the moment our hands are very full. For 
the most part bulb-planting has been finished 
but there are always surplus bulbs to find 
room for. Several years ago we had over¬ 
looked a lot of Narcissus Barri conspicuous 
till March. They were then planted, and we 
had a splendid lot of late blooms from them. 
I mention this to show that late-planted 
bulbs, if good, will flower well. 

November 2nd.— Vaporised several plant- 
houses. They were not badly infested, but 
there were some flies iu them, and these are 
things to which no quarter is given. Two of 
our 100-feet Tomato-houses were left to pro¬ 
duce a second crop, which came on the 
young shoots, and they are bearing very well, 
and, with a little fire-heat, will carry ripe 
fruit for a long time. The variety is Sun¬ 
rise. Finished earthing up Celery and 
Leeks. Full-grown Lettuces have been pro¬ 
tected with dry leaves between the rows. 

November 3rd. —It is not everybody that 
can be trusted to prune fruit-trees. Some 
do too much and others do it in a wrong wav, 
but every good pruner, who works with his 
head as well as his hands, will be kept busy, 
and in every garden there are trees to be 
grubbed and others prepared for regrafting. 
We are giving more attention to late-keeping 
Apples, as there will be a demand for these in 
the future. 

November 4th. —We usually sow early Peas 
under glass, and have given up sowing out¬ 
side in autumn. Potatoes for planting In 
frames have been started in pots. Leaves 
will be raked up and carted ftito the frame- 
ground, to be made into hot-beds for As¬ 
paragus, Potatoes, Carrots, etc. Such herbs 
as Mint, Tarragon, Basil, and Marjoram ave 
coming on in warm frame to be ready when 
wanted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly -written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. 7 he 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot al'ways be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Srveral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tropseolum tuberosum not blooming (Mrs. 
White ).—It is quite possible that you have been 
growing the plant in too heavy soil. It should be 
grown in open spots in very poor soil, supporting 
the branches in some way or allowing them to trail 
along the ground. It is not quite hardy, so the 
tubers must be lifted during the winter, stored in a 
dry place, and planted out again in the spring. 

Echinops ruthenicus from seed (J. F. A.).— 
There is not much difficulty ia raising this plant from 
seeds provided these are of good quality. If you have 
a frame or greenhouse, sow the seeds in a pot or pan 
any time before the end of the year. covering about 
a quarter of an inch with finely-sifted sandy soil. 
Avoid much watering, and when the seedlings put iu 
an appearance and are in the rough leaf, pot the 
young plants singly into small pots. If you have 
old plants you could raise a stock more quickly by 
inserting root-cuttings than from seeds. The root- 
cuttings should be put in during November and 
December. 

Cosmos not flowering (Mrs. White ).—In some: 
gardens this half-hardy annual refuses to blcom. We 
think the difficulty arises from not having the plants 
strong enough at planting-time to allow of their 
becoming fully grown and capable of flowering while 
summer weather ia yet with us. By raising the 
seedlings early in March and growing them on, after 
they have been pricked off into boxes, about 5 inches 
apart, in mild heat, they make nice bushy plants by 
the third week in May or at planting time. Such 


THE 4d. ROSES and 

CLEMATIS at 6d. 

which Bees offer in their new Rose Catalogue will no doubt 
be scornfully iirnorol by the supercilious gardener to the 
wealthy aristocrat., BUT. 
it will he in total ignoranoe 
i»f the fact that his master 
nays two, three, and even 
four times as much for 
plants which are no better 
-nay. not so good *'by a 
long chalk.” 

There is only one thing 
more remarkable than the 
low price about Bees' 
Hoses, Clematis, Fruit 
Trees, and oi her stock, and 

that is the remark* 
ably high quality. 

Quality, by the way. is 
■ l-noted by the healthy, 
obust growth, vigorous 
fibrous roots, and the 
guarantested trueness to 
Catalogue description. If 
vnu can get all this to Bees’ 
Roses for 4d., or in Bees' 
Clematis for 6d., why need 
you pay double or treble? 
Vou have no interest in 
adding to the other man's 
wealth unless he can give 
you something you want 
in return. 

But don't jump to a con¬ 
clusion all at once. Spend 
a halfpenny on a postcard 
and write for Bees' Cata¬ 
logue of Guarantestcd 
Roses, Fruit Trees. Clem¬ 
atis. Ornamental Trees, 
fShru v -g,H>rbaceo'i»Plant«. 
new Alpine Primulas, and 
then decide whether you 

- will pay Is. 6d. for one 

plant, or have of Bees' Guarantested plant* for the 
same sum. WRIT* NOW. 
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plants we have never known fail to flower if given 
a good sunny position. Good results can also be had 
by growing the seedlings in small pots instead of 
pricking off into boxes. If you want only a few 
plants, then we should advise you to try this plan. 

TREES AND SHREBB. 

Escallonia macrantha, pruning (Southport).- 
This shrub should be pruned in the spring, and the 
warmer the locality and the position it occupies the 


VAXES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— -Y. Y.-The labels had 

become detached. The red-berried plant is Bryonia 

dioicia, the other Vitis heterophylla.- Mrs. Booth.— 

1 and 3, Too poor to identify; 2, Aster Novw- 
Angliie.— Mrs. J. F. Raifner.— Aster Novie-Angli® 
pulchellus. We only undertake to name four speci¬ 
mens in any one week.- J. Harris.—1, Lamium 

maculatum; 2. Helxine Solieroli; 3, Begonia hydro- 


it to grow of its own sweet will uVI It re .P, tans -- F A - Y ~Tagetes s gnat a pumila. It 

is? ye ? 

i° which case the young shoots ma/b^n Sr^but ‘"ffow U U~v? t K£..Z‘ n ‘‘“sw'lEIS 

Mr„ g the p,ants wm “* rt ,rom ,he ioUoln i0 Sj^f’a **£ i&i'r 

v *’ - pulchellus; 4, Please send better specimen.- X. Y. 

_____ _ —h 8tellaria sp.; 2, The Yarrow. The only wr.y to 

SHORT REPLIES. get rid of such weeds is to have the lawn remade. 
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tr <r rr Leycesteria formosa; 2, Plumbago Larpentae; 3. Ber- 
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M e ue tra t Ct ’ wh »ch >'° u c:,n IwchaBe ready for mens of the fruit.- Mrs. Barron Newell -RudlTa 

use, we ste no reason why you should not master macrantha.- Bucks.— 1, Acer Negundo- 2 Please 

« »-'«***»* to send whcn in bloom; 3. Verbascum Thapsus.- 

tay from the one small leaf you send us.- Thomas Clark *.-Nerine curvifolia, var. Fothergilli. 

ilsue o S rM lyC ^r p0, l d .f“ t ?.. ,n •??! , Grehan.-l, Oerastium tomentosum ; 8 2. 


«*ason Why you should not master macrantha. - Bucks.— 1. Acer Negundo- 2 Please 

lav ^Vom k \°h f e th one 8rC€, ‘ n y '7~f L ' /, _,nip ^ 66ible t0 send wh en in bloom • 3 « Verbascum Thapsus.- 

eay from the one small leaf you send us.- Thomas Clarke .-Nerlne curvifolia, var. Fothergilli. 

f'H’ jv Xff reply to se\era! correspondents in our- Miss Grehan.-l. Oerastium tomentosum - 2 

fungus vou^sen^ifl^hp’p |, r 8e ni 6 M - »T FM " ff M _ ^t ,e f am F anil,a pusilla alba; 3, Sedum pulchellum’; 4,’ 

oeeing you live so near Kcw, we would advise you 


te authorities there-- ^ N w mes of ^rtiits.-Tody Hamilton .-Apple MtSre 

reply •• W G M ” re - Mtli Apple Blenheim Orange; 

issue of October’ 7th Pcar 1 ttmaston Duchess. Thanks for excellent sjieci- 
r. — For such a screen we Wen ?)~Z ' «^ / , i ,*'~ Specirnen8 to ° P° or to identify. 

L-s or Clemati but it is U'*W»9ton .-Apple Cathead.- Mrs. 

u ijive us no idea of the Woodford — Apple looks like small specimen of Bis- 

xtent_ AII B —You w * r « k .^ — Beatton.— Looks very much like the Red or 

nklc the lime and soot A V,nU?r Hawthornden.- Trewan. - J, Blenheim 

re nute core th?tOrange; 2. Tom Putt; 3. Ecklinville Seedling; 4. Not 
S a me,-W,thout some ^"'^d.—R. Gillard.- Apples: 1, liambledon 
ssiblc to account for the P eu «„^f !s ' 2. lyler s Kernel; 3, Grange’s Pcarmain; 

Rose/- -MJB1V- 1; ^"tei* Majetln.- Mr. McAlister.- Apples: 1. 

ved crushed! t'hf sne'ei- H!U!k f d ?." e D °.V, X ... An f ; *• Hodge’s Seedling; 3, 
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failure or your Cabbages and Rose*.- M. J. B. IF.— 
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- ddheu t t advise, as you give us no idea of the fnarck -- 

height of the trellis or its extent.- A. II. B- You 1 

cannot do better than sprinkle the lime and soot or-ncJ- 9 
among the Violets, if you are quite sure that slugs recodniseri 
arc the culprits.— M. E. James .-Without some Am 

further nartim Lira. if u imnnc..i.i.. ...* .l. Lfeux AP.s 
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query re French Beans "was answered under “Short ^!P, pinR ’ f 2 . Be * ,e Ronne; 3, Too shrivelled to 

Replies ” to the initials “ C. L. G. F.,“ in our issue fh" y i !—Beatson -The large one is 

of October 14th, page G14. For diseased Celerv see ’ \ he otf,e r t ^'° are Burchard’sSeedling, 

reply to " W. G. M ,” in oii issue of OctSbe/rttT fa + ct of the \ wo var,e f ie8 being produced by the 
page flOO.~Jfa»cfc«l«r“w?do“ot^undertake to SSf.infh ’vin" 0t r a freak ;. »>ut due to Burchard’s 

name florist flowers.- A Reader .—The Danhncs will ^ a « n8 * at S( ? me V me , ^ en “budded” or 

not require pruning in any way.- U. E Morris — Geo^W** strfii'arH 0 5 branch of Lady Henniker.- 

The best plan to guard against any grubs beini in ? ni.7iSi i lf ^ llwinainR; 2 ’ Vineus ^: 


too decayed; 5. Fearn's Pippin.- F. G. D. —A|»ples: 

1, Nonpareil; 2, Ecklinville Seedling; 3, Bramley's 

Seedling; 4, Lemon Pippin.-C. D. — Apples: 1, 

Blenheim Orange; 2. Wellington; 3, Not recognised- 

4. Bramley’s 8eedling.- A. R. B.— Apples: 9 ! 

Margil; 10, Fearn’s Pippin; 11, May be Farleigh 

Pippin; 12, Burn’s Seedling.- H. E. Simmonds.- 

Apples: A. Broad-eyed Pippin; E, Hambledon Deux 
Ans; S, Misshapen example of Bramley’s Seedling. 

An autumn garden.—I shall be glad if some 
reader will give me the names of some hardy late- 
summer and autumn-flowering or coloured rock plants 
and dwarf shrubs. 1 am forming an autumn garden 
which, of necessity, includes a bit of rock wall 
garden. It is difficult to give this good colour in the 
autumn. The rock wall garden is at the foot of a 
bank on which are growing good colouring subjects, 
such as Scarlet Oaks. Maples, Rosa rubrifolia. R. 
lucid a, Azaleas, etc. The dwarf shrubs are required 
for placing between these and the more definite 
roekwork. which will be about 5 feet or 6 feet wide 
from back to front. Another side to the autumn 
garden is a long Aster border, in shaded groups 
along a Grass path, the effect being good.—B H M 
Dumfries. ' ** 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ROCK GARDEN 
AND WATER PLANTS. 

IVe //Ire to Interest our readers In 
pIcturesQue effects of gardens and in 
the beauty of flower, tree, or plant. Wo 
shall give a Prise of a Guinea for the 
best Photograph of Rock or Alpine Water 
Gardens sent in each month, and a copy 
of " The English Flower Garden" as 
second prise. 

The so-called rockeries are generally 
so hideously made that good examples 
will help very much. Artificial water, 
too, Is often stupidly made without any 
gs-ace of outline, and good examples of 
these would be welcome, too. In doing 
this wo need not confine ourselves to 
gardens, because sometimes any rocky 
ground In nature gives beautiful 
examples of what we mean. Therefore, 
Into this list would come any natural 
formation of rock or water that would 
Illustrate what Is desired. In the lake 
districts ofthe West of Ireland, and In our 
own country too, and Scotland, there are 
beautiful suggestive things everywhere. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Comus Officinalis.— This is a bright¬ 
leaved Dogwood, and along with it may be 
also named Comus glabrata, which is also 
quite free and pretty in leaf. 

Ross Hugh Dickson.— I quite agree with 
all that is said on page 615 by “A. W.” con¬ 
cerning Rose Hugh Dickson. It is a 
splendid town Rose, and grows and flowers 
profusely. I have always contended that this 
Rose was an Hybrid Tea, and the raiser, 
Mr. Hugh Dickson, is inclined to favour this 
theory. Richmond and Liberty have failed 
to come up to the standard with me. Here 
in London they do not seem to have suffi¬ 
cient vigour in them.— Edward F. Kemp, 
Clapton, London , N.E. 

Giant Knotworts (Polygonum).—These 
are the most wearisome plants that ever 
disgraced a garden. Some years ago I, un¬ 
fortunately, got in some near a green spot 
commanding a pretty view, and, wanting to 

S et rid of them ever since, I have cut them 
own and pulled them up every time I saw 
them.. This has gone on for three years, and 
still they come up. But, to give the devil 
his due, I find one or two large kinds,* which 
are well known to your readers, very fine in 
colour on rough places right away from the 
garden, especially this year.—W. 

Mlohaslma8 Daisies and mildew.—A 

fine collection of Michaelmas Daisies has 
been, this season, much disfigured by mil¬ 
dew ; and pressure of work,* owing to lack 
of water, has prevented it from being dealt 
with. The taller varieties of Novi : Belgii and 
Novae-Anglice have suffered severely, the 
vimineus type to a considerable extent, 
while the Ajnellus type, such as bessara- 
bicus and Perry’s Favourite, are practically 
immune. A number of recently-planted 
kinds have, owing to the drought, given a 
poor account of themselves, and several are 
evidently dead.— Kbt. 

Rosa Moysei In a 8oottish garden.— This 
remarkable and pretty Rose species looks as 
if it would be a useful plant for northern 
gardens. I saw it in a garden in a cold part 
of Dumfriesshire the other day, and was 
pleased to hear good accounts of it. The 
flowers seem to be a little variable, the 
orthodox colouring of old-yellow or orange, 
shaded with rose, in the flowers being fre¬ 
quently more rose than orange. It has made 
good, though not vigorous, shoots in a dry 
garden this summer, and is likely to be 
hardy in most places in the United Kingdom. 
—S. Arnott. 

Blue autumnal Groeus (C. speciosus).— 
This is the most beautiful blue of the autumn 
Crocuses, and does very well in the Grass, 
mown or meadow. I despaired of it as a 
Grass bulb some time ago, bnt after a long 
trial I find it is getting stronger and better, 
and is far more beautiful in Grass than the 
(Vdchienm, which is often miscalled “autumn 
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Crocus.” The distant effect of the flowers in 
the Grass is excellent, and near at hand, too, 
they are charming, while they have a delicate 
fragrance. It is the best of the autumn Cro¬ 
cuses as I know them for planting in turf. 
It is a native of Persia, the Caucasus, and 
Hungary. 

Aetinldla Ohlnensls.— This free-growing 
fine-foliaged climbing plant from China was 
given an award of merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. Since then it has been 
much employed for the clothing of pergolas 
and similar purposes, it being of very quick 
growth. I am not aware of its having 
flowered in this country until the present 
year, when a specimen in Messrs.* Veitch’s 
Coombe Wood Nursery bore a number of 
bright yellow salver-shaped blossoms, each 
nearly a couple of inches in diameter. These 
were succeeded by drupe-like fruits, each 
about the size of a very large Cherry, and, 
when ripe, brown in colour.—X. 

Lilacs on own roots.— During a recent 
visit to the Coombe Wood Nursery of Messrs. 
Veitch I noticed a large space devoted to 
the layering of Lilacs, and was assured that 
all the plants in the nursery were propagated 
in that way. At one time, when Lilacs were 
grafted, the stock employed was seedlings of 
the common kind. In this case the suckers 
from the stock were always a nuisance, and 
frequently overgrew the scion. Worse was, 
however, to follow, for then the fashion arose 
to graft Lilacs on the Privet, and though a 
union was soon effected, the plants «o propa¬ 
gated quickly died. Now that layered plants 
can be had, one may depend on the plants 
growing into permanent specimens.— X. 

Populus laslooarpa.— Of the different 
Poplars, this comparatively new Chinese spe¬ 
cies is one of the most remarkable, a very 
prominent feature being the large size of the 
leaves. These in vigorous examples are each 
over a foot in length and nearly as much in 
width. These leaves are of a clear bright 
green colour, while the petiole, principal 
veins, and midrib are of a rich red hue. In 
a state of nature in Central China it is said 
to attain the dimensions of a tree 40 feet in 
height. This Poplar was given a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society three years ago, and it has, up to the 
present, proved to be quite hardy on the 
slopes of the Coombe Wood Nursery.—X. 

Belladonna Lilies. —In reference to the 
remarks on the above in a recent issue, I 
may state -that here, in a garden in the West 
Riding, I have had a magnificent display 
this autumn. There were over 200 spikes of 
bloom, the first appearing on September 8th, 
and a few have still to come out. They axe 
planted in a narrow border at the base of 
a greenhouse wall, with a southern aspect, 
as suggested by Mr. Jenkins, and were a 
sight worth going many miles to see, and as 
I live near a manufacturing town, with 
volumes of black smoke frequently descend¬ 
ing upon us, the exquisite show was all the 


more to be wondered at. This year I have 
for the first time planted in front of the 
Belladonna Lilies a row of Zephyranthes 
Candida, which has been very successful.— 
Raven, Halifax. 

The Connemara Heath In 1911.— This lias 
for years been my favourite plant, and I grow 
its forms in some quantity j but for the first 
time the pretty little flower-spikes seemed 
grilled by the great heat this year. I gave 
it up as hopeless, and cut ‘the shrivelled 
flowers off, hoping to strengthen the plants 
for another year. However, the cool days 
and the rains, perhaps, of late, have induced 
the plants to6tart again and flower. All the 
forms are quite attractive, and though the 
flower-spikes are much shorter than usual, 
the effect is really good. I have four forms— 
viz., the ordinary, the white, the bicolor, and 
the deep red, and all have grown in the same 
way, and are quite the prettiest things I have 
now.—W. 

Physianthus albens fruiting. — This 
plant, which we figured recently in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated as doing so well on an 
open wall at Standen, in Sussex, has since 
fruited freely, fruits being, as b:g as a 
medium-sized Pear. 

-I was much interested to see an illus¬ 
tration of Physianthus albens in a recent 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, and would 
be glad to have an opinion as to whether the 
enclosed can be the fruit. You do not men¬ 
tion fruit in your paragraph. My climber is 
on a wall, and was a mass of small white 
flowers throughout the summer. It now 
bears from thirty to forty green fruits 
like the enclosed.— Stonehanger, Salcombv, 
Devon. 

[Yes ; the fruit you send is that of Physian¬ 
thus albens. In Devon and Cornwall the 
large, corrugated seed-pods are frequently 
seen.— Ed.] 

CratSBgus Carrlferel.— Amongst the many 
ornamental kinds of Thorns, this stands out 
on account of its fruit ripening later and 
hanging on the tree longer than in a 
number of the* other sorts. It is said 
to be of hybrid origin, and to have been 
raised in France. It bears a good deal 
of resemblance to C. mexicana, and that 
species is probably one of its parents. 
The leaves keep green and hong on the 
tree later than those of many of the other 
kinds, and for this reason alone it is 
worth including amongst the occupants of 
the garden. It3 flowers, however, are very 
showy, for they are quite half an inch 
across, borne in large heads, and are white 
with pink stamens. The fruits are each 
nearly half an inch long, oval, and orange 
or scarlet in colour. They ripen in October 
and usually hang until well on into winter. 
Like many other hybrids, it is of vigorous 
habit, and grows quickly.—D. 

Hardy Azaleas.— The Azaleas have taken 
on their autumn tints much earlier than 
usual. Those who have never seen a border 
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of these flue shrubs, especially when they 
attain a considerable size, cannot realise 
what a magnificent display they make when 
the leaves colour during late September and 
October. While these Azaleas are wonder¬ 
fully accommodating in the way of soil, they 
make most progress when grown in that 
which is naturally of a peaty nature. The 
present is a good time for transplanting, 
should any removals be necessary ; and as 
the roots are naturally of a fibrous character 
they can be lifted with good balls, and 
scarcely ever experience any ill-efTects from 
the moving. One of the prettiest sights I 
have seen for some years was the other day, 
when I saw a border of hardy Azaleas, with 
its gorgeous display of 6earlet and bronze, 
backed bv a line of Maples, about 10 feet 
high, the leaves of which were a pale yellow. 
The combination was particularly happy, the 
colours contrasting and yet being, as a 
whole, harmonious, while a stretch of closely- 
shaven lawn formed an effective foreground. 
—Kbt. 

Nlerembergla frutescens.— The illustra¬ 
tion in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated reminds me of the time when 
this Nierembergia was a great favourite both 
for planting out, hanging-baskets, and 
window-boxes. If I had a penny each for 
every cutting I have put in it would amount 
to a goodly sum. The demand for it was 
so great that trade growlers often found a 
difficulty in getting a sufficiently large stock. 
Blooming so abundantly and continuously, 
there is frequently a difficulty in obtaining 
succulent cuttings in summer and early 
autumn. The practice in a nursery where 
bedding-out plants were largely grown, and 
where, of course, the object was to work 
up large stocks in the shortest time possible, 
was to grow some plants along in pots, pick¬ 
ing off the blooms, and getting the plants 
well established in 3-inch pots by autumn. 
These, in early spring in a genial tempera¬ 
ture, furnished an abundance of cuttings, 
which rooted with freedom. Those who 
wish to strike a few cuttings in summer 
should keep a plant or two from blooming. 
The cuttings root freely in a cold-frame.— 
J. CORNHILL. 

Fruiting Of the Indian Bean (Catalpa big- 
no no idee).—The warm, sunny, weather of the 
last few months has been very favourable for 
the perfecting of the fruits of this and other 
sun-loving trees, and although it cannot l>e 
said to be a rare event for this tree to fruit, 
it is seldom that such a crop is matured as is 
the case at present. The Indian Bean is a 
native of the Southern United States, and has 
for many years been a familiar object in gar¬ 
dens in the southern part of the country. 
The fruits, which are less familiar than the 
flowers, are in the form of cylindrical pods, 
and may be anything from 9 inches to 
15 inches long. From a couple to ten or 
twelve may be borne together from one 
flower-head, and a well-fruited tree is a very 
curious object, wdth the long, narrow pods 
hanging between the large broad leaves. 
Such a tree has been an object of interest for 
two months near the north end of the tem¬ 
perate-house at Kew, and, doubtless, many 
similar effects are to be met with in different 
parts of the country. This Catalpa is a very 
good town tree, and numerous fine examples 
exrst in gardens and squares about London. 

Roses In Sootland In October.— One of 

the prettiest sights in a Dumfriesshire 
garden in the beginning of October was n 
Rose garden, which, despite the season of 
the vear, was full of bloom. On one side of a 
Grass path which intersected the garden a 
fence w as covered with an old white Ayrshire 
Rose, the border in front being planted with 
China, Polyanlha. and other Roses. On the 
other side of the path the border is planted 
with Polyantha Roses in front. Chinas 
behind, and Rose Fellenberg at the rear, 
the fence being clothed with a fine variety 
of Wichurainna Roses. This side of the 
Rose garden is by far the prettier, and in 
the beginning of October was charming, 
there being hundreds of Roses in bloom. 
The Roses on the other side wore not so 
good, although a fair amount of bloom was 
present. It is suggested by the owner of 


the garden that the Ayrshire Rose robs the 
others of too much of their nourishment. 
It is very beautiful in its season, but in 
autumn does not produce the same effect as 
the Wichuraianas, some of which give a 
fair share of flowers late in the season, while 
the glossy, tinted foliage is charming.— 
S. Arnott. 

Some good dry-weather plants.— The 

persistent drought which has so sadly short¬ 
ened the display of Colcliicums, Senecio 
pulcher, Eoraecon, and some other autumnal 
favourites, has encouraged certain plants to 
a display far beyond their wont in the 
humid west. One of these is Zauschneria 
californica splendens, which began to flower 
early in August, and is now— October 14th 
—still a blaze of scarlet. Another, which 
contrasts with it delightfully, is the Chinese 
Plumbago Larpentae, whereof the cobalt- 
bluo blossoms are shyly displayed in wet 
seasons, but are now in great profusion. 
Hypericum Hookerianum rushed through its 
bloom in September, but H. patulum, fcri- 
florum, and the hybrid Mozerianum are 
carrying on bravely. H. patulum is re¬ 
ported tender in some gardening w'orks. 
Here it survived a temperature below zero 
in the winter of 1894-5, some of the hushes 
being more than thirty years established. 
All these species are invaluable for autumn 
flowering. Geranium Wallichi&nura, though 
rather impatient of drought, has com© well 
through the summer in a north-eastern 
aspect, and will continue to open its sky- 
blue flowers, white-eyed and red-veined, 
until the first sharp frost. Eucomis punc¬ 
tata, not seen so often as it deserves in 
virtue of its massive spikes of sweet-scented 
flowers and marbled stems, is still in full 
bloom.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

8tembergia8. —“An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers” asks for information respecting 
these autumn-blooming bulbous plants. 1 
have but one variety—viz., S. lutea—but I 
can assvlre the w-riter of the note in ques¬ 
tion that it is most satisfactory in every 
way. With me the bulbs have never failed 
to bloom and make a good show since first 
they were planted, some eight years ago this 
autumn. The position selected was an open 
spot in front of a rockery, where they are 
shielded on the north side by a border¬ 
ing of Kentish Rag, and experience an 
abundance of sunlight right through the 
season. This latter is, I think, most essen¬ 
tial, as from observations made during the 
past and in former seasons, it seems that 
the greater the amount of sunshine the 
plants receive in the summer, with its re¬ 
sulting ripening of foliage and bulbs, the 
mere freely do they bloom in the ensuing 
autumn. I have three good-sized clumps of 
them, and never have the plants yielded 
such an abundance of their bright-yellow 
flowers as has been the case this season—a 
fact to which the roasting hot weather which 
prevailed throughout’ the past summer no 
doubt largely contributed. The compost 
used was a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
and. with the exception of an annual top¬ 
dressing of light material, they have never 
since been disturbed in any way. The posi¬ 
tion being well drained, the soil becomes 
dust-dry in summer, this also contributing 
towards the ripening of the bulbs. I, there¬ 
fore, recommend “An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers” to give S. lutea a trial, and if he 
accords it a position and plants the bulbs in 
compost similar to that named above, I ven¬ 
ture to think he will experience no difficulty 
whatever in getting it to succeed and flower 
well.—A. W. 

-In reply to your inquiry in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated about Sterubergias, I got 
one dozen bulbs of S. lutea about 6ix or seven 
years ago. and, though they have not flowered 
at all uniformly, last, vear being almost a 
complete failure, they have done fairly well, 
and have increased greatly in number. I lift 
them every second or third year and take off 
the offsets, and put them in a stock border to 
mature. A lot of about fifty of these that I 
put out in a border last April has flowered 
pretty freely this autumn, in addition to a 
good show on the parent bulbs. I daresay I 
have had fifty or sixty flowers altogether from 
the two lots. Judging by their failure last 


year and success this season, I conclude that 
heat and drought suit them. Both lots are 
in full sun on a south border. My soil is a 
light loam on dolomitic conglomerate rock, 
dry and porous. I give them no special 
treatment beyond mixing a little sand with 
the soil when planting, and the only enrich¬ 
ment the border has had. has been burnt 
refuse from the garden rubbish-heap. A 

ood many of the old bulbs seem to damp off, 

ut their place is taken by the offsets they 
produce, and my stock steadily increases.— 
John Grubb, The Down , Winscombe, 
Somerset. 

-In reply to “An Amateur of Hardy 

Flowers,” p. 621, I have had no difficulty in 
getting Sternbergia lutea to bloom during the 
last fourteen years, both inWest Somerset and 
on the Chiltern Hills, some 550 feet above 
sea-level. Having tried it in various situa¬ 
tions as an interesting experiment, I find it 
does best on sloping ground under a south 
wall, and I think it likes sandy soil, though 
this does not seem to be essential. Full ex¬ 
posure to the sun is necessary, and after 
the hot summer this year it has bloomed 
better than ever. After being five or six 
years in one pluce the bulbs become crowded, 
and are better for being taken up and re¬ 
planted singly. This should be done at the 
end of June or in July, just when the leaves 
are dead, and I think that the bulbs should 
be planted again at once, as naturally they 
rest for a very short time only, and form new 
roots almost at once. The plant grows wild 
in luxuriance on the sunny slopes of Lyka- 
bettos, the beautiful mountain just outside 
Athens, all among rocks and stones, where 
no water can lodge.—H. H. Worthington, 
Lane End , Bucks. 

The delusions of Apple-growers.— In 

reply to “ W.” in last week’s issue, page 630, 

I fear the growers are not the deluded par¬ 
ties. They know the varieties that sell freely 
and those that pay for culture. I do not 
deny that Blenheim Orange is good as a 
cooker and fine for dessert, but few growers 
care to plant it as standard trees, and wait 
twelve to fifteen years before they 6ee a pay¬ 
ing crop. As a landlord finding trees for a 
tenant, I should insist on a portion of Blen¬ 
heims being planted for posterity, but can 
any grower be expected on, perhaps, a four¬ 
teen years’ lease, to experiment? As to 
cooking sweet Apples to save sugar, every 
cook, and ninety-nine out of one hundred 
Apple-tart eaters, prefer a sharp Apple, and 
the mixture of acid and sugar is preferable to 
a mawkish flavour. Why, again, do the nur¬ 
series keep such a variety? Because they 
are in demand. If a client says, " I will not 
have any others but those I order” (even if 
second-rate), how can growers act otherwise? 
But if the public would trust the nursery¬ 
men, and leave selection open, I feel they 
would only get useful kinds. Now, as to Pit- 
maston Pears. This year mine are very acid 
and astringent, but generally they are good 
and melting, and the public will have a big 
Pear. Even the gardening journals do not 
help us nurserymen to keep down sorts, as 
some client sends a good photo of an obsolete 
kind and a glowing account—according to 
his lights—being, perhaps, out of touch with 
the best, and it is figured and demanded. 
You ask for six only, I presume for dessert, 
that will do os standards, to include Blen¬ 
heim Orange. I should off-hand say Mr. 
Gladstone, September; St. Edmund’s Rus¬ 
set, October ; Allington Pippin, November ; 
Blenheim, December; Adam’s Pearmain, 
January; and for the latest, Sanspareil or 
Clavgate Pearmain. The 6ame will do for 
dwarf trees. I omit Cox’s Orange, the best 
general dessert Apple, as it is tender in 
many places, and, to make up ten, add 
Mother Apple, November; Lady Henniker, 
December; Mannington Pearmain, March ; 
Ross Nonpareil, January; and yet leave out 
twenty fine dessert kinds.— George Bun- 
yard. _ 

Notes Of the Week.- -The Editor will he 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE LORD GROSVENOR. 

This distinct eariy Apple belongs to the 
Codlin section, in which Lord Suffield holds 
the first place, the variety under considera¬ 
tion—a tree of which in bloom we figure to¬ 
day—ranking next to it, both in point of size 
and general utility. It is a good bearer, and 
will crop every year if the fruits are thinned ; 
otherwise it is usual for it to bear heavily 
one year and rest the next. It is a healthy, 
vigorous grower, and may be grown as a stan¬ 
dard, in bush form, or as a cordon. It is not 
liable to canker, to which Lord Suffield is so 
addicted, and for this reason in many places 
Lord Suffield has given place to this. The 
fruits of the two varieties, when cooked, are 
about equal as regards quality. It is also 
known in some districts as Joliy Beggar. 

T. 


a brick wall built parallel to the existing 
wall and carried across either end to join 
the latter, thus converting it into a tank-like 
receptacle, or by putting in a rampart, as it 
i were, of lime-rubble between the border and 
j the adjacent ground, whatever it may con¬ 
sist of. A border 3 feet square to 4 feet 
square, according to the size of the tree, 

I usually suffices when it is necessary to prac- 
i tice restriction, and the depth about 3 feet, 
with ample drainage beneath. When root- 
! pruning, be careful to search under the 
j ball, as here a great number of roots will 
most likely be found striking straight down 
into the subsoil. To omit this precautionary 
I measure would render the operation 
nugatory. To prevent the roots again going ( 
downwards it would be well t*o place some- 
I thing in the mature of paving-stones or 
slates between the ball and subsoil, or, if 
i this is not possible, put in a good layer of 
lime-rubble, and pound it as firmly as cir- 


Bracken between, and cover all with mats, 
the embryo Figlets present on the young 
wood will then sustain no harm. The fruits 
you mention as being now present on tree 
should be pulled off, as they will never 
come to perfection if allowed to remain.] 


POPULAR BUT BAD. 

Of late market growers have specialised al¬ 
most entirely on the Royal Sovereign, be¬ 
cause it is a sure and prolific cropper, is 
large and highly coloured. Without doubt 
it is a handsome Strawberry. But what of 
its flavour? Many people have not ineptly 
compared it to that of a Turnip. Good Tur¬ 
nips, though all very well in their way, are 
hardly acceptable in the guise of Straw¬ 
berries. Yet the tonnage of Royal Sove¬ 
reign grown and eaten is enormous. Occa¬ 
sionally one hears a mild complaint to the 
effect that Strawberries arc “not quito so 
good this year,” but beyoifd that very little 



Apple-tree Lord Grosvenor in bloom. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. H. Bambrough , 

Linslade , Bucks. 


AN OVERGROWN FIG-TREE. 

Can you advise me as to my Fig-tree? It is a large 
old one against a wall, which get9 south and west 
sun. Until last year there had been hardly any 
fruit. Last year I had sixteen ripe Figs, this year 
five; but there are quantities of small ones ready 
for next year. The tree has grown very much, 
spreading out over the border, and also broken away 
from the wall. My gardener, who says he does not 
know how to treat Figs (though otherwise he is a 
good pruner), wants to cut away all the lower 
branches and fasten the others tightly to the wall. 
I have been advised against this. What ought I to 
do?—A. H. 8. 

[Depriving the tree of a number of its 
branches will in no way help matters, as 
the cause of its over-luxuriance and failure 
to fruit satisfactorily is due to the roots 
having got out of bounds. Therefore, in¬ 
stead of pruning the tree in the manner 
hinted at, root-prune it iustead, and take 
steps to prevent a recurrence of the evil in 
future by restricting the root-run. This can 
be done by confining the roots either with 


cumsiances permit. If the latter material 
is U6ed in lieu of a 44-inch thick wall where¬ 
with to confine the roots and prevent them 
straying, it will be necessary to open a 
trench 2 feet wide, in semicircular form, in 
front of the tree, and distant some 3 feet 
to 4 feet from it, and 4 feet in depth. Then 
fill in with lime-rubbish and ram it as hard 
as possible while the filling in is proceed¬ 
ing. A certain amount of branch thinning 
may, if necessary, be done afterwards by 
dispensing with such branches as have be¬ 
come worn out or are carrying but a small 
number of subsidiary branches meagrely 
furnished with bearing wood. Otherwise, we 
advise you to let the tree alone, and not 
attempt any kind of rigid training, secur¬ 
ing such of the main branches as stand in 
need of it to the wall, allowing the others , 
to remain unrestrained. If when very severe 
weather seems imminent you bundle up and | 
tie the branches together,* working straw or j 


, is said. With a liberal amount of sugar and 
cream even inferior' Strawberries become 
tolerably palatable. 

Just now that miserable specimen known 
as the Gladstone is being offered to a con¬ 
fiding public as a dessert Apple. True, it 
cannot be classed among the cooking varie¬ 
ties, but surely that does not entitle it to be 
placed on the list of Apples suitable for des¬ 
sert. Nothing more than a practical test is 
required to confirm the accuracy of this com¬ 
ment. But there is another, and perhaps 
equally great, fraud in the way of Apples 
for the table, and that is no other than the 
.Worcester Penrmain, a variety which would 
liever be tolerated were it not for its attrac¬ 
tive colour. It is shapely and of pleasing 
hue, but its flavour is very insipid. Never- 
I theless, many English orchardists are deeply 
grateful to the public for their regular pur- 
j chases of Worcester Pearmain. When ap¬ 
proached on the subject growers and sales- 
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men freely admit that, in regard to flavour, 
it is unquestionably poor, “ but,” they add, 
*‘ it pays handsomely.” That, of course, is 
the alpha and omega of the growers’ creed, 
and who shall blame them on tnat account?— 
Field. 


AN OLD VINE. 

I am unhappy about an old Vine on my house. 1 
enclose the photo cf it. It has now died back to the 
ink-line, and looks terribly ill—leaves rusty, and the 
main stem (as thick as my arm) cracked. About ten 
years ago the roots were injured when drain-pipes 
were being put into the ground, and since then it has 
failed every year. The drought will, 1 fear, quite 
finish it. I have the drapes taken off as soon as 
formed, and the usual dressings, both liquid and 
solid, put on. I have watered it as long as 1 
could afford the water. Can you advise any remedy? 
Would blood-manure be any good, and, if so, must I 
get the real article from a butcher, and how much? 
When shall I apply it?-M. B. G. 

[When outdoor Vines get into such a bad 
condition as that described in your note, 
they seldom pay’for the time and labour 
which have to be expended on them in endea¬ 
vouring to restore them to a healthy state. 
Still, as you are desirous of saving the speci¬ 
men, if possible, the best course for you to 
adopt is to try to incite the roots to renewed 
action by affording them some new and rich 
compost. The first thing is to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the roots, or, at any rate, 
where the major portion of them are situated. 
We are unable to determine -by the photo 
whether the gravel extends to the house wall 
or whether the area where the Vine is 
planted is turfed over. In any case, what¬ 
ever it may be must be either removed or 
stripped off, to enable the roots to be got at. 
The soil beneath must be taken away alto¬ 
gether, as this will be replaced with the new 
compost. Sufficient of the old soil should be 
forked out to lay bare a good number of 
the roots, for the greater ihe number of these 
that can be placed in direct contact with the 
new compost, the greaier will be the quan¬ 
tity of new roots emitted— i.e., provided that 
the old roots are not too far gone to respond. 
The roots, as they are laid bare, should not 
be exposed to the air longer than is necessary, 
and keep them covered with wet mats until 
such time as th^ new soil can be placed about 
them. ' You may set about doing all this early 
in October, and in the meantime get the 
requisite Quantity of compost in readiness, so 
that no delay may occur once the work is 
started with. The compost should consist 
principally of good, sound, fibrous loam. 
Chop this up roughly, and to every ton of it 
add four barrowloads of well-rotted manure, 
two barrowloads of lime-rubble, 4 cwt. °f 
bone-meal, and i cwt. of I-inch bones. If 
you have such material as the ashes remain¬ 
ing from the burning of garden refuse, you 
may add two barrowloads of this to the other 
ingredients.. Mix all thoroughly together, 
and protect it from rain until 6uch time as it 
is required for U6€. The compost must be 
made very firm about and over the roots, and 
before replacing the gravel or turf, as the 
case may be, give a good soaking of water if 
it is'at all on the dry side. 

Do not make use of blood-manure, particu¬ 
larly the kind you suggest, but when the 
Vine begins to recover and. makes free 
growth, you may assist it by sprinkling Vine- 
manure on the surface, according to direc¬ 
tions, washing it in with copious supplies of 
water. Properly compounded Vine-manures 
are to be had from any dealer in garden sun¬ 
dries who advertises in our columns. You 
were quite right in not allowing the Vine to 
bear fruit, and we advise the adoption of the 
same course next year. As soon as the leaves 
fall, cut back the dead stems, as shown in 
the photo, to where the wood is alive and 
sound. You may also adopt the expedient 
of encasing the main stem with hay bands or 
Moss for a season, or until the Vine begins to 
grow freely once more. The exclusion of 
air will also be the means of hastening the 
healing of the fracture, and this will be fur¬ 
ther expedited if the Moss or hay is mois¬ 
tened occasionally during the growing 
season.] _ 

American-bllght on Apple-trees.-During the 
t-princ and summer some of my Apple-trees are 
covered at various points, especially where the scar of 
a lopped branch nives a hold, with a white, fluffy 
substance, which covers dark reddi-h coloured insects 
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of some sort-or, at any rate, they show red when 
squashed. I believe this is called American blight. 
Is it not? Anyhow, what I want to know is what 
to do to remove it. The trees are young standards, 
and this last summer was the second since they were 
planted in my garden. Now that the fluff, etc., has 
disappeared, I see that the young branches have 
been badly damaged, the bark having cracked and 
parted from the tree to a small extent wherever the 
pest settled.— Cantab. 

[We have no doubt, from the description 
you give, that your Apple-tree has been at¬ 
tacked by American blight. The best remedy 
is petroleum emulsion, which is made as fol¬ 
lows : Dissolve half a pint of soft-soap in one 
pint of boiling water. As soon as this is 
done, lift the vessel from the fire, and imme¬ 
diately pour in about a quarter of a pint of 
petroleum, and churn all together with a 
syringe for several minutes, to ensure 
thorough combination. A creamy emulsion 
will result, to which add five pints of warm 
water, when it will be ready for use. Go 
carefully over the tree, and with a stiff brush 
dipped into the solution destroy the American 
blight. Keep some of the mixture by you, 
ana in the summer, when any insects appear, 
destroy them in the same way. We should 
also advise you, when the leaves have fallen, 
to spray every part of the tree with the caus¬ 
tic alkali solution, the recipe for making 
which has been so often given in our pages. 
A friend of ours—a well-known and success¬ 
ful fruit-grower—uses neat’s-foot-oil, which 
he finds very efficacious.] 

Apple-trees from seed.— Will you kindly elate 
how seeds of Apples are sown to produce trees?— 
R. B. 

[You can raise Apple-trees from seeds or 
pips in any quantity. Sow them in shallow 
drills, on good, well-worked soil, 2 feet apart, 
doing that in April next. When you have 
done that, and assuming you obtained a few 
hundred seedlings, you would have, if not 
next autumn, at least tne following one, to 
lift them all, and put them out far more 
thinly on fresh ground. Two or three years 
later you would again have to lift all your 
seedling trees and replant from 4 feet to 
6 feet apart, as by that time they would be 
getting strong. When some eight years to 
ten years from seed, some at least might 
produce fruit. Some others might not do so 
till even later. Then there is every chance 
that the fruits produced would be inferior to 
those already in commerce, and thus you 
would have wasted time, labour, and land, 
all of which might have been more profitably 
utilised. If you are anxious to start raising 
new Apples, you will find the field occupied 
with splendid varieties now in commerce and 
named, of which we have literally hundreds, 
and also by experienced raisers, who have 
been at the work all their lives, and whose 
sole reward consists in securing a good 
variety now and then. Only a variety of 
special excellence can find a place now. You 
may spend a lifetime in seedling Apple¬ 
raising, and then reap only disappointment.] 
Work In the vineries.— The Vines in the 
early house may be pruned as soon as the 
foliage is ripe without waiting for the last 
leaf to fall. The wood is now very firm and 
ripe, and with early pruning there is no fear 
of bleeding. Where large bunches are re¬ 
quired there is some advantage in cutting 
t) a good plump bud; but where the roots 
are near the surface close pruning will pro¬ 
duce large bunches. Where the roots are 
deep in the ground, it may be sometimes 
better to leave two buds. In late houses 
look over the bunches often to remove de¬ 
cayed berries. See to the ventilation, and 
remove all foliage touching the glass. A 
little warmth in the pipes will be useful 
now. 

Sleepiness in Pears (G. A. S.). —Your Pear i* 
Autumn Bergamot, which is in season during October. 
The decayed appearance you find is known as 
“sleepiness,” and is very characteristic of some early 
kinds. What is the muse of this it is very hard 
to say. It may be due to some form of fungus, the 
spores of which enter the fruit in the bloom or 
later through the embryo fruit. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of Gardening Illub- 
traibd it now ready (price 8 d., post free 3Jd X The 
Binding Cose for the same volume is also available (price 
Is. Od., by nost 1*. dd.X The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumioal Street, London, E.C. If ordered together , 
the price cf the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE EARLY SPRING CABBAGE CROPS. 
Cabbages will be more valuable than usual 
in the coming spring, on account of the gene¬ 
ral failure of the ordinary winter and early 
spring green crops, owing to the extreme 
heat and drought during the growing season. 
Many of the JBrassicas that usually give a 
full crop after the New Year have failed, 
thus making the Cabbage more valuable. 
The earliest plants of Cabbage will, in con¬ 
sequence, be of greater value than in a sea¬ 
son when there is a full supply of green vege¬ 
tables. Anyone who has a good supply of 
roots will find them serviceable, as they will 
eke out the supply. I recently saw large 
breadths of green vegetables entirely destroyed 
by fly, as the pest appeared in such numbers 
that it was impossible to cope with it at the 
time. 

The past season has been an object-lesson 
to those who do not trench the soil. Green 
crops in many gardens are very poor, and in 
some they have failed altogether, hence there 
will be a great scarcity. It will be well to 
meet this fallingoff as far as practicable by 
planting early Cabbages. Harbinger, un¬ 
doubtedly the earliest Cabbage yet intro¬ 
duced, should, in consequence, be valuable 
next season. I regret to say that not only 
is there a scarcity of winter vegetables, but 
also, in many parts, a scarcity of good Cab¬ 
bage-plants. Lately, in a very large garden¬ 
ing centre, at the weekly market, where Cab¬ 
bage-plants are sold in great quantities, there 
was not a single lot. It may be suggested 
that there should have been no difficult with 
the August-sown Cabbage, but the soil was 
too dry for the seeds to germinate freely, the 
result being weak plants and few of them. 
This year it is interesting to note the differ¬ 
ence between seed sown very thinly in drills 
12 inches apart and that sown broadcast. 
The value of drills in such a season as the 
past was apparent. It was necessary to 
water the seed-bed daily, with the result that, 
when sown in drills, the hoe could be used 
afterwards to loosen the surface, and the 
seedlings found great benefit from this; 
whereas, sown broadcast, the surface 6oil was 
hard and baked, and the seedlings made no 
progress—indeed, during the second spell of 
hot weather, in September, the plants did not 
move. I fear there will be none too many 
early Cabbage seedlings, and this at a time 
they are much wanted. Those who have a 
good seed-bed will do w’ell to plant even what 
one terms the coarse seedlings, which appear 
in most 6eed-beds. Even as greens these will 
be valuable early in the year. Last year I 
had Harbinger in February, but the winter 
was not severe. Small Cabbage of this type 
occupy so little room that thev are just suited 
for the amateur’s garden. No matter what 
variety is grown, it will this season well re¬ 
pay the grower for extra care in cultivation, 
so that an early supply is secured. Land 
that has previously been given deep culture— 
indeed, I place more importance on this than 
on huge masses of rank manure—should be 
chosen for the early Cabbage crop. 

W. B. H. 


USING ANIMAL MANURES. 

(Reply to “Inquirer.”) 

There can be no doubt that vast quantities 
of what should be very nutritive animal 
manure are greatly deteriorated by bad stor¬ 
ing or usage. No greater evil exists in rela¬ 
tion to it than in either exposing it to the 
action of heavy rains or putting it into large 
heaps to ferment, thus exhausting itself of its 
fertile elements. To apply animal manure 
and quick-heating horse-manure, especially to 
soils, the best course, that all their fertile 
properties bo retained, is to do as is dune 
when hotbeds or Mushroom-beds are being 
prepared. Then the horse-manure—forcowor 
pig-manure is of no use for such purpose—ie 
either laid out thinly, that it doee not heat, 
under a shed, while enough is being accumu¬ 
lated, all the long, dry straw being removed, 
or it is put at once into a heap, being well 
shaken and mixed, if there be enough col- 
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lected, and also well moistened. When the 
shed-stored manure is sufficient, that is 
treated in the same way. A long, pointed 
stick is forced into the middle of the heap. 
A few days later the manure-heap is tested by 
the stick, and if found warm, then the heap is 
turned, well mixed, and, if needed, further 
damped. Again, a few days later, its heat is 
tested, and it is turned, mixed, and damped 
a third time. The object is to have all the 
manure in equable fermenting condition. 
The next process is to make up the bed. The 
heat generated is not fierce, but it is endur¬ 
ing, and it i6 found that when its purpose is 
done, it still retains fertile properties in the 
highest degree. 

But if it be purposed to put the manure on 
to the ground, if it be prepared by turning 
and damping two or three times first, it goes 
into the soil literally full of fertility. If the 
heaps must be made up in the open, and 
heavy rains prevail, a large mat or two placed 
over them will throw off the rain. Damping 
for garden purposes may well be done with 
house-slops or any sewage liquid, as in that 
way valuable constituents are added to the 
soil. If the ground be light or porous, a mix¬ 
ture of horse and cow-manure a few times 
turned and partially heated is good. Manures 
should not be applied to soil in a dry state, as 
they are then almost worthies?. S^ ill further, 
if such stuff be dug into soil in the spring, it 
but serves to keep soil very l : ght and open, 


would crops generally be of drought. When i 
roots can go down into a well-trenched and 
manured soil 3 feet in depth, no wonder 
they find there the moisture which crops in I 
shalknv-worked soil cannot obtain. It is that 
deep working which so largely accounts for | 
the tall, free-fruiting Bean-rows so commonly 
seen. No better work can be taken in hand 
this winter than in deeply trenching soil. No 
matter if previously done, the garden motto 
should be, “Do it again and again.”—A. D. 

Late-sown Spinach.— This season more at¬ 
tention will probably be given to this crop, 
in consequence of the scarcity of good vege¬ 
tables owing to the heat and drought. Those 
who have room and like this vegetable will find 
that seed sown even now w ill give a good return 
next spring. During the winter the seedlings 
will not make much progress, but as soon as 
the days lengthen they grow freely, and give 
a wealth of material at a time green vege¬ 
tables are scarce. Sow thinly, as, if this is 
done, it is not necessary to thin out later on, 
and early in the season the plants can be cut 
over as soon as the leaves are large enough. 

It is also advisable to sow in well-prepared 
land. Allow ample room between the rows. 

A space of 18 inches is none too much, as this 
allows of frequently hoeing between the rows. 

I would advise a large-leaved variety, 6uch as 
Longstander or the Improved Victoria. The 1 
seedlings on heavy land benefit greatly by* 
using wood-ashes or burnt refuse freely before 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

CAMPANULA PUSILLA. 

This dainty-flowered Hairbell may be re¬ 
garded as one of the gems among hardy 
plants, valuable alike because of its dwarr- 
ness, its freedom of flowering, and its adapta¬ 
bility to so great a variety of conditions. We 
see its carpets of drooping flowers oFten 
enough in the rock garden ; we see it again in 
diverse parts of the country as broad and 
effective edgings to garden paths, and we see 
it again—less frequently, it may be—on old 
ruins, or more often embellishing the chinks 
in wall gardens, and not infrequently in these 
latter days, snugly ensconced between the 
6tones in the flag-paved way, and in each and 
all growing and flowering abundantly. It is 
just this and its nearly allied types that are 
so admirably suited to the “flat rockery”— 
“that badly-paved back-yard arrangement,” 
afc someone styled it, and of which an example 
is to be seen in Mr. Kingsmill’s garden at 
Harrow'. Yet it is exactly this and similar 
types of the Bellflower family that so ser¬ 
viceably fit into these badly paved ways, that 
afford them an opportunity of being, and per¬ 
mit them to embellish certain phases of gar¬ 
dening, for which not every alpine plant is 



Campanula pusilla pallida in Mr. Fremlins garden at Wateringbury, Kent. 


thus causing it to dry rapidly, without im¬ 
parting fertility to it. Very wet and rotten 
manures will also be largely washed out, and 
have lost much of their fertility, being also 
very cold. A further matter of importance in 
relation to the application of animal manures 
to garden crops is that they should be buried 
well down. To that end ground should be 
trenched from 24 inches to 30 inches deep, 
layers of manure being put in low dow n as the 
trenching proceeds. That method encourages 
roots of crops to go deep out of the hot sur¬ 
face soil in summer. So treated, crops 
benefit by it very much more than if but just 
dug into the 6oil very shallow. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Runner Beans.— In spite of the heat and 
drought of the summer, scarlet or white- 
flowered Runner Beans have in many direc¬ 
tions been wonderfully good. I have seen 
many exceptionally fine rows, of great height, 
and fruiting abundantly, thus showing that 
where roots have ample depth and find food 
and moisture, these Beans rather enjoy the 
heat than otherwise. Mr. J. Crook, of Cam- 
berley, who has been making good selections 
from the best growers and podders for several 
years, had a row 14 feet in height in his gar¬ 
den, product of a fine stock, and of deep cul¬ 
tivation*. Did all kitchen garden ground get 
served as that for a row or 60 oi Runner | 
Beans, it *ftuld prove hdw very independent i 
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sowing, and plenty of lime when slugs 
abound. Frequently, where Spinach is sown 
early, a severe winter will kill the large 
plants, while tho^e from the late sowing are 
but little iujured.—W. 

Early planting of spring Cabbage.— The 
usual advice is not to put out the large, leafy 
plants that are so prominent most seasons in 
the seed-bed, but those of a dwarfer nature, 
and less likely to bolt. I fear, unless special 
attention has been paid, there will be none 
too many large seedlings. I would advise 
planting the largest and earliest, forming a 
special quarter of the largest seedlings, plant¬ 
ing in richer land than usual, and by go doing, 
getting heads at the end of the year. Though 
a few may run, a large percentage will turn in 
late in December, or even earlier. I am 
aware this is not the usual advice, but then 
we have had an abnormal season, and as 
far as possible make up losses. Should these 
early plants fail to heart, they will be valu¬ 
able for their tops and sprouts weeks in ad¬ 
vance of the spring Cabbage, and at a season 
of the year when, I fear, green vegetables will 
be at a premium. The early seedlings need 
not take up much space, as they can be 
planted somewhat close, and should be given 
a favourable position and ample moisture at 
the 6tart. This done, growth will be rapid, 
and well repay for labdur. Of course, I 
j w'ould not advise this method only in eeagoflS 
i of scarcity.—W. H. 


equally well suited. Here, however, we have 
a plant endowed with the dainty grace of the 
true alpine, of great freedom of flowering and 
perfect hardiness, that appears to delight in 
the tight corners of the garden, and which is 
thus admirably adapted for covering up the 
defects of the badly-paved way to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made. 

In short, it is a valuable and delightful 
plant, and no less valuable because it is well 
known or plentiful—rather the reverse, for it 
is out of such things alone that good garden 
pictures can be made. Indeed, we may gar¬ 
den with such a plant at will and at no great 
cost, and a rugged, rocky edging or verge of 
100 yards long might become a feature in 
many a garden did its owner but grasp the 
importance of the plant and treat it well. In 
like manner, spacious areas in the rock gar¬ 
den might be planted, remembering always 
that it is benefited by frequent transplanting, 
and capable of being pulled to pieces in 
either autumn or spring. The one possible 
need of the plant, if the fullest development 
is desired, is a cool rooting medium, though it 
is by no means fastidious or exacting. There 
are blue and white-flowered varieties of this 
pretty plant, which is about C inches high, 
and blooms in July and august. There is 
also a large-flowered variety named C. p. 
Mistf Willmott, with lustrous pale blue 
floWdrd, which Mr. Clarenod Elliott exhibited 
so well at the show at Olympia. .. E. H. J. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

LIFTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In many gardens it is the custom to lift 
plants from the open border and place these 
in boxes or pots, removing them under glass 
in order to develop the blooms. A great 
amount of labour is saved by these means, 
and amateurs and other small growers who 
cannot grow Chrysanthemums in pots during 
the summer months, owing to the attention 
the plants require, are glad of an oppor¬ 
tunity of growing them outdoors. 

The time has now arrived when lifting 
should be done, and in view of the probable 
approach of frosty weather, it behoves the 
grower to deal with his plants without fur¬ 
ther delay. The middle of October is gene¬ 
rally regarded as the date at which it is de¬ 
sirable to begin the lifting of the plants. As 
a rule, terminal buds are well set by this 
date, and the florets in embryo ensure the 
development of blooms of a useful decora¬ 
tive size and character. It is the mid-season 
and late-flowering Chrysanthemums that I 
have in mind, and, provided the plants be 
lifted with ordinary care, there should be 
little risk of the roots suffering unduly in 
the operation. Large pots in sufficient quan¬ 
tity should be got ready and be carefully 
crocked, covering the potsherds with pieces 
of turfy loam or anything of this character 
that will prevent the smaller particles of soil 
working down into the drainage and clogging 
it. A heap of light, gritty compost should 
also be prepared. A suitable compost may 
be made up of two parts loam and one part 
each of road-grit and leaf-mould. As each 
plant is lifted, place it straight away into its 
flowering-pot, and, after carefully disposing 
the roots in the pot, fill in all round with the 
prepared compost, making this firm. After 
potting, water the plants, and for a few days 
stand them fairly close together to recover 
from the check. I should have mentioned 
earlier that the spade should be inserted suffi¬ 
ciently far away from the base of the stem 
of each plant, that the roots shall not be 
damaged more than can be helped in lifting. 
It is a good plan, where it can be done, to 
insert the spade on one side of the plant a 
few days or a week before the other side of 
the plant is dealt with.' The check is less 
severely felt when this is done, and it is more 
satisfactory. Place the plants under cover 
so soon as it is convenient, and shade from 
bright sunshine for a time. The plants are 
greatly benefited bv an occasional syringing. 
Boxes may be utilised in thf place of pots, 
if more convenient. In some cases it may 
be possible to place two plants in one box, 
and where this can be done space under 
glass is economised.’ Market growers dig 
over the soil in their houses and embed the 
plants in this. Plants lifted late will provide 
« supply of cut flowers well into the month of 
January, when Chrysanthemums are much 
valued for indoor decoration. E. G. 


SELF-SOWN EARLY - FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Few plants in the outdoor garden dur¬ 
ing the present autumn have been seen 
to greater advantage than the early-flower¬ 
ing single Chrysanthemums. This type of 
the flower appears to have been less 
susceptible to the dry conditions of the past 
summer than the double-flowered Japanese 
kinds. Whilst the double-flowered plants 
are distinctly later in coming into bloom 
than one might reasonably expect, the single- 
flowered kinds have been very little different 
in their period of flowering. I have had 
single Chrysanthemums in flow r er since July 
last, and now that cooler and moist weather 
prevails new growths have been produced 
that have developed a mass of blossoms of 
the most dainty description. What has 
pleased me more than anything else, how¬ 
ever, is the display made by a large number 
of self-sown seedling single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. In a quarter of the garden devoted 
to those plants last season a beautiful lot of 
self-sown seedlings appeared. In many 
cases the flowers are a distinct improvement 
mi tho-.e that found fa\v**^ last year, -gand 


in my estimation, they are infinitely better 
than many of the named varieties that have 
gone up so greatly in popular esteem. 
These 6eedling singles are represented in 
many colours, and in a variety of pleasing 
tones, some of which are quite" new. When 
the small seedling plants were recognised in 
the early summer, instructions were given 
that they were not to be interfered with. 
Consequently, they have grown well, and 
have attained quite large proportions. All 
the plants are dwarf, and freely studded 
with charming blossoms. Some of the stel¬ 
late or Cactus-shaped flowers are extremely 
pretty, and, for decoration, I can conceive 
nothing more suitable. When gathering the 
flowers, cut small epravs rather than large 
ones, as the blossoms last so much longer. 
These facts go to prove that the single 
Chrysanthemums for border culture may be 
practically treated as annuals. Seeds sown 
on a hotbed or in heat in a greenhouse 
in the spring will result in large seedling 
plants by the succeeding August or Sep¬ 
tember, and such plants will yield a profuse 
display of ideal blossoms for many weeks 
together.. It is a good plan to cut the spent 
blossoms out of the plants about once a 
week, this preserving their good appearance, 
and, at the same time encouraging the de¬ 
velopment of other blossoms; 

A fact that must strike the reader is the 
wonderful fertility of the seed of these early- 
flow’ering single Chrysanthemums. The fact 
that the self-sown seedlings here referred to 
were the result of plants that had remained 
outdoors throughout last w'inter, when we 
experienced several very cold and trying 
spells, proves the hardy character of the 
seed. Not a great many years ago I and 
other Chrysanthemum growers w’ere regret¬ 
ting that seed could not be saved in England, 
and now', a few years later, we find pollen 
developing satisfactorily on blooms growing 
outdoors, and fertilisation taking place with¬ 
out any artificial aid whatever. E. G. 
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NOTES AN If REPLIES . 

A good white Chrysanthemum for 
market. —There was a time when the Floral 
Committee of the N.C.S. would hardly look 
at any Chrysanthemum unless it was a huge 
mop of a bloom, fit only for exhibition. All 
this has been changed, and every type of the 
flower now receives due consideration. Last 
year this committee awarded a first-class cer¬ 
tificate to a%vhite Japanese market variety 
named Mrs. W. Roots, and what I have seen 
of the flowers this season proves that the 
Floral Committee were quite right in their 
judgment. The plant possesses a very sturdy 
habit of growth, and develops a goodly num¬ 
ber of full flowers, of ideal form for market 
when disbudded.—W; V. T. 

Single Chrysanthemum Snowflake.— 
This was one of the most striking pure white 
large-flowered singles that" was certificated 
last season. During the present season 
growers have been experimenting with plants 
of this fine novelty, and one of the results of 
the experiments has been that the buds must 
not be retained at too early a date, otherwise 
there is a danger of their becoming hard and 
failing to open kindly. First crown buds 
give large flowers, but these require some 
skill in bringing them to perfection. Al¬ 
though rather later, a second crowd bud is 
much better, as the blooms resulting from this 
bud selection open kindly. Growers should 
stop the plants at the end of March, and grow 
on the resulting shoots to the second crowm 
buds. This would bring the flowers early- 
enough for the shows.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums and the season.— 
Growers for show are beginning to complain 
that the blooms generally will be late. This 
seems strange after the continued hot weather 
of the grow ing season. A worse trouble than 
this, however, is that a considerable number 
of buds are refusing to open. I saw, the other 
day. in a large collection, a third drnwback. 
Tt is that, in the case of some varieties the 
top growth appears undeveloped. The 
grower concerned thinks that the hot weather 
in August was too great just at the time 
flower-buds were forming. Strong-growing 
kind* like While Queen, Mine. 1*. Radnelli. 


and Mme. G. Rivol are affected in this way, 
and the tops have a stunted appearance. One 
would think the want of sufficient moisture at 
the roots is the cause. At any rate, the open¬ 
ing flowers are suffering, and they will be 
much smaller than the strength of the plants 
warrants one to expect. After all, in all 
seasons varieties vary; some may be extra 
fine, while others come much below form.— 
H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Gilbert Drabble.— 

Before the season is past we shall hear a 
great deal of the merits of this gigantic 
white Japanese variety. Last year it was 
exhibited early in December. This fact 
somewhat detracted from its value as a show 
variety, and it was thought it was naturally 
late. I now find that the blooms are likely 
to be fully out in time for the November 
exhibitions, and for this purpose it will 
prove an acquisition. It is notable not only 
for size, but for beauty of form, while the 
marble - whiteness commands attention. 
Raised by Mr. Bryant, of the Isle of Wight, 
who had already produced a great variety in 
Mrs. L. Thorn, this comparatively new 
raiser will soon be a§ well known as is that 
other successful introducer of good Chrys¬ 
anthemums—his neighbour, Mr. M. Silsbury. 
I have thought D. B. Crane, a variety from 
the latter, might be found the greatest gain 
of last year; but it will be.a race between 
this and the novelty referred to.—H. S. 

A good Ootober-flowerlng Japanese 
Chrysanthemum.— From an educational 
point of view, the visit of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society to the market nurseries of Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, at Heston and 
Osterley, on Saturday, October 21st last, was 
exceptionally interesting, and of consider¬ 
able value. Of the immense number of plants 
seen at both nurseries, nothing seemed to im¬ 
press the visitor so much as the large batches 
of the October-flowering Japanese variety 
Market Red. In the centre of one long 
house there were 800 plants of the variety 
under notice. They were growing in pots, 
two plants in each pot. The two plant© to¬ 
gether bore some nine flowers, each of good 
quality, and many of the blooms were quite 
large enough for exhibition. The practice 
at this nursery is to stop the plants at the 
first break, and to retain first crown buds. 
The blooms are cut with 2 feet to 3 feet of 
stem. The colour of the flowers ds a tone of 
bright red—some say metallic-red—with 
bright golden reverse. The height of the 
plant is about 5£ feet. It is a plant of easy 
culture.—A. R. H. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum D. B. Crane.— 

In the opinion of many, this was last year 
regarded as the best new sort, and from re¬ 
ports from several sources, this opinion 
appears likely to be borne out this season. 
The better blooms, that are just finishing, are 
noteworthy for the great length of their 
florets, these building up large and handsome 
drooping flowers, that will stand exhibitors 
in good stead. One of our most successful 
growers regards this new sort as the best 
yellow Japanese bloom in cultivation. When 
this variety received a first-class certificate 
last season, the colour was described as rich 
golden-yellow, tinted bronze. Probably the 
exceptionally warm weather of the past sum¬ 
mer is responsible for the earliest blooms 
being of a vellow colour and devoid of bronze. 
-C. A. H. 

Single Chrysanthemum Altrincham Yellow. 

—T do not think ♦here is a yellow to equal this, and 
although it has been in commerce several years, we 
‘~>ec it none too often. The habit of the plant is 
particularly dwarf and branching, and the flowers 
are borne on stiff stalks. It Is very free, and the 
medium-sized to large blooms are of nice shape and 
rich in colour. Effective little bushes may be ob¬ 
tained in small pots, the^e being most useful for 
house decoration. Mrtny of the single varieties that 
appeal to one at an exhibition will not do 60 as grow¬ 
ing plants; hut the above-named one is choice-looking 
wherever seen.—H. 8. 

Chrysanthemum Bronze Goacher.— This Is one 
of the very few really good new early-flowering varie¬ 
ties of recent introduction, obtained as a sport from 
Goacher’s Crimson, an ideal sort for open-air culture. 
Like the tvpe. it is dwarf, branching, free-blooming, 
;ind bears good-sized flowers on stiff, unright stems. 
It has been recognised both by the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Snriety and the Royal Hortimltnral Society. 

H S. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

WOODLAND GARDENING AT THE 
HOLT. 

The illustration of Foxgloves and Ferns ac¬ 
companying these notes possesses one great 
attribute over all others—viz., that of natural 
beauty—and is very suggestive of that type of 
gardening “which doth mend Nature,” since 
the more savage phases of the latter have 
been entirely deleted, and in their stead has 
sprung up a simple and picturesque beauty, 
in perfect harmony with all that is good and 
pleasing in Nature everywhere. This, then, 
is gardening in very truth—gardening which 
embraces intelligent treatment and much 
thought—the seeing of the end from the be¬ 
ginning, as it were, as opposed to thoughtless 
cutting here or slashing there, and the mak¬ 
ing of many grievous errors, which only years 


In carrying out work of this kind, however, 
care must be exercised that the woodland be 
not made a dumping-ground for all and 
sundry, of which the garden may have too 
1 much”at the moment, since, to be effective, 

! woodland planting should not only be done 
| in a free-handed 6ort of way, but in a way 
1 also which permits of no antagonism between 
the subjects employed. In other words, the 
: period of flowering in the case of the plants 
employed should be well thought out, 60 that 
each group might in its season predominate. 

I For many a good lesson in this direction the 
worker cannot do better than go to Dame 
Nature herself, for here there are no mis- 
j takes—that is to 6av, none of those more 
, frequent gardening errors, which, aiming at 
everything, are nothing quite. We may see 
I —we do 6ee, indeed—a density and over- 
| crowding, with that semblance to wildness 
! unfettered and unchecked so common to 


] cloud-pictures are rendered the more enjoy¬ 
able at close quarters by sombre Pines over¬ 
head. At one time the visitor might see the 
unusual sight of a Wistaria flowering high in 
a Scotch Fir; at another the eye would be 
attracted to the Flame-flower (Tropaeolum 
I speciosum), mantling bush or shrub through 
woodland w alks, while anon the grace of the 
Willow Gentian, springing up in a variety of 
positions, would be a source of delight. Quite 
late in the season the big fruiting bushes of 
Pernettya put on their colour, while cleverly 
interwoven, as it were, between all are restful 
beauty spots such as the accompanying pic¬ 
ture portrays. Hence The Holt is a garden 
of varied interest and much charm. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

A double Soapwort.— A catalogue which 
i has lately come to hand offers a white 



Foxgloves and Ferns in Mr. Kingsmill's garden at The Holt , Harrow Weald. 


can rectify, if at all. The pretty Femdale 
represented by the picture is but one of the 
many beauty spots that occur in Mr. Kings- 
mill's interesting garden at Harrow, where 
the photograph was taken. And, quite natu¬ 
rally, too, it is but a phase—a season that 
is moving and changing with the year. In 
such a spot as that now presented to the 
reader, and while the Ferns were rousing 
themselves from their long winter’s sleep, or 
the Foxgloves had attempted to send forth 
their effective spires, pretty effects of Blue¬ 
bells might appear, and, thinly planted, I 
know of nothing more pleasing than these— 
nothing which harmonises 60 well with the 
russet-brown of the unfolding fronds or their 
presently tender or elegant green ; or, again, 
where cooler and more retentive soils are 
found, Primroses or Daffodils might be 
placed, Loosestrife or Willow-herb to bring 
up the rear in the late summer months, and 
provide a touch of colour-warmth not other¬ 
wise readily imitated in woodland gardening. 
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natural woodland scenes ; but these are the 
things the good gardener must seek to relieve 
and improve. Such things are but the dia¬ 
mond in the rough, with the cutting and 
polishing to follow in their turn, and, as we 
know-,there are the good and the less good in 
I each. In a garden such as that possessed 
| bv Mr. Kingsmill we see the diamond, not in 
the rough, hut long since cut, polished, and 
well mounted. Twenty-five or more years 
ago it was unmistakaby in the rough, while 
to-day it is a monument to forethought and 
unceasing and intelligent care and planting— 
j a garden from which the natural savagery 
and useless wildness have been deleted, re- 
I placed by what is best, and in keeping with 
I what has been retained. Hence to-day it is 
j richly endowed with tree, shrub, and plant 
life of all descriptions—a garden teeming 
with interest from the time when Snowdrop, 
Dog’s-tooth Violet, and Daffodil follow each 
other, to be presently joined or succeeded by 
Rhododendron or Azalea, whose brilliant 


variety of the double Soapwort. I do not 
feel any inclination to try this white variety, 
seeing that I have been engaged in expelling 
the double pink one, a troublesome plant 
which insinuates its growth among other 
border flowers. The catalogue gives a glow¬ 
ing account of the plant, but I am not going 
to be tempted to buy it. 

The double Marsh Marigold.—I feel 
compelled to say a word in favour of thi3 
plant, especially for those who have a 
moist place for it. There are several varie¬ 
ties of it, and I like them all, so far at least 
as I know them. They are bright and cheer¬ 
ful, and look different from almost any 
other flower which opens at the same time. 
I know' some meadows and streamsides 
where the single Caltha palustris grows 
freely; but we do not need to take the 
single variety into our gardens, showy and 
bright though it is. The double varieties 
have the same glossy leaves and full double 
flowers. I know of three double varieties - 
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the one called Caltha pal us iris plena; that 
with bigger blooms, named monstrosa; and 
a small-flowered one called minor plena. 
A little group of the last named is quite 
nice in its season by a little pond in the 
garden ; and the big-blnonied one is fine in 
the distance, the great golden flowers look¬ 
ing like handsome clusters of balls of gold. 
The fault they have, in my estimation, is 
that of having* a decided dislike to drought, 
and this involves giving them plenty of 
water if in a dry place. 

Trapping earwigs.— I have had a good 
many earwigs about the garden this year; 
and one objection I have to the use of 
Bamboo-canes for staking is that if there is 
an open end at the top of the stake it makes 
a choice hiding-place for the earwig, whence 
it can sally forth and reduce greatly the 
beauty of some of our flowers. I suppose 
the best thing to do to prevent this is to saw 
the cane off at the joint, so that there is no 
opening left. That, of course, involves a 
good deal of trouble. A friend of mine 
simply puts a peg in the top of his canes ; 
while another dabs in a little putty or stiff 
clay to keep out the vermin. Undoubtedly, 
the earwig destroys the beauty of some of 
our blooms, and it is not at all pleasant to 
cut a few flowers and to find an earwig 
coming crawling out from among them. 1 
have been trapping some in flower-pots in 
the old-fashioned, yet effectual, way of 
putting a flower pot with a little hay or dry 
Grass in it, inverted on the top of a stake. 
Another amateur, who grows Dahlias very 
largely, always follows this old plan, and he 
tolu me the other day, with great glee, of 
the thousands lie had caught this season. 
It was rather a formidable t.tal, which 
would have made one doubtful if it were 
possible; b«t this amateur kept a book with 
a record of the number he secured each 
night. A glance at it was enough, and gave 
one a good idea of what pests these 
creatures are. 

The double Greater Celandine.—A 
plant which has given me a good deal of 
disappointment, and which I was persuaded 
by an enthusiastic writer to purchase, was 
the double variety of the Greater Celandine 
or Chelidoniura. No doubt, the foliage is 
pretty, and the flowers individually are 
bright, though small for the stature of the 
plant ; but it is a great seeder, and seedlings 
are too plentiful to plea c e me, conveying the 
idea that this plant has become a weed. I 
have been trying to eradicate this plant 
from my garden. As one looks at it one is 
confident that a plant like this could never 
have inspired Wordsworth with the senti¬ 
ments he expresses in his ode to the Lesser 
Celandine. 

Shading flowers after frost. —A 
veteran grower of hardy flowers can often 
give one a few’ wrinkles, and I have been 
lately grateful to such a man for telling me 
that a little shade over a flower which is 
white with hoar frost, is frequently all it re¬ 
quires to enable it to pull through without 
being “frosted,” which, he assures me, 
should be “ burned,” as it is the sun’s rays 
which convert the frost crystals into lenses 
and destroy the plant. Probably tho best 
thing to do is to prevent the frost from 
settling on the blooms' by covering them 
early, but the fro-t occasionally comes when 
we least expect it, and we find that the 
flowers ar^ white in the morning, lie re¬ 
commended me to throw a sheet of paper or 
a cloth over the blooms until the heat of 
the day had melted the frost before allow- 
ing the sun to shine upon them. This I 
have found valuable advice this nmumn. 
Another amateur advises watering the 
flowers before the sun shine? upon them, 
so as to wash off the frost, but 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that the former is the safer 
course. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Old flower borders.— Tho <e who grow 
hard^ plants sometimes err on the side of 
neglecting to take them up and trench and 
manure the ground —indeed, in many in¬ 
stances, the poverty of the soil in gome 
gardens where hardy plants are grown may 
be traced directly to lack of attention in 
this particular. One may leave such borders 


unmolested too long, and an impoverished 
soil and putting off the division of the plants 
when such work should be undertaken re¬ 
sult in poor flowers. This is the best time 
of the year to get on with the work. Very 
often it will be found advantageous to in¬ 
corporate new soil along with manure, and 
so give the plants a good start. There is 
another reason why autumn should be se¬ 
lected for the renovation of old flower 
borders, and it is that one is better able 
to distinguish the different clumps than is 
the case when left until spring. It is 
always advisable, however, at the time of re¬ 
planting to carefully locate each specimen 
by a label, as unless this is done one may 
inadvertently disturb something that should 
have been left alone.— Woodbastwick. 


GUERNSEY LILIES IN THE OPEN IN 
DEVON. 

Here the Nerines luxuriate in a narrow’, 
raised border, in front of a south-west wall. 
The first to bloom was Nerine Fothergilli 
major, which developed its large, brilliant 
scarlet flower-heads towards the middle of 
September. These heads are often 6 inches 
across, and the individual flowers are about 
2 inches in diameter, while twenty or more 
are often borne on a single head. A dozen 
flower-spikes were thrown up by this clump, 
which had a glorious appearance when in full 
bloom. About 2 yards distant, in the same 
border, is another colony of the same Nerine, 
which, curiously enough, is always a month 
later in blooming. The blooms are now 
(October 12th) just expanding, while those 
of the other clump have been over for some 
lime. Between the:-;e two groups is a small 
planting of half-a-dozen bulbs of Nerine 
Bow deni, w hich has this season throw n up 
ten flower-spikes, bearing very large, pale 
pink flowers, each about 4 inches across. 
One of the stems was 2 feet in height, very 
tall for a Nerine. For numbers of flowers on 
a spike, N. Bowdeni compares unfavourably 
with N. Fothergilli major, for not more than 
eight blossoms have been carried oil any 
spike. Two years ago Nerine flexuosa alba 
was planted in the same border, but it showed 
no signs of flower-spikes when the first clump 
of N. Fothergilli major was in bloom, and I 
concluded that they would not blossom this 
vear. However, during the last fortnight ten 
bloom spikes have been pushed up, and are 
now about a foot high. However, the flowers 
will be very late, and will probably not be 
expanded before November, by which time 
the blooms of the latest clump of N. Fother- 
illi major will be over. Another interesting 
ittle plant in the same border is Cyrtant.hus 
lute^cens, now in bloom. - Cvrtanthus 
McKenni, with white flowers, was formerly 
grown in the border, and flowered well for 
some years, but then unaccountably died out. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS WORTH 
GROWING. 

The writer of these notes has been for many 
years past in the habit of entering in an 
interleaved edition of the “Kew Handbook 
of Herbaceous Plants” any points of interest 
bearing on the cultivation of such bulbs and 
plants as attracted him. Ho has also been 
through, more than once, tho whole of the 
volumes of the “Botanical Magazine,” on 
the outlook for fresh treasures to introduce 
into his garden and fresh hints for growing 
them. With the same object he lias spent 
days over Sibthorp’s “Flora Groeca” (ten 
volumes) and the “Botanical Register,” and 
has noted not only plants to be desired, but 
tho e to be avoided. The weekly gardening 
papers have also supplied much interesting 
and valuable matter. Having found these 
notes of very great assistance to himself 
when selecting plants and seeds, he is in¬ 
duced to believe that there are many readers 
of Gardening Illustrated, especially 
among those who have but lately become 
interested in the cultivation of hardy plants, 
who will not be sorry to profit by his ex¬ 
perience and so avoid many of the mistakes 
into which he has fallen, and it is with this 
hope that these notes are given. The ‘,‘IIand 
List" will be followed regularly from be¬ 


ginning to end, and only those plants will he 
alludea to, save by way of warning, which 
have proved of interest to the writer. 

Abronia arenaria (Sand Verbena).—Of a 
dwarf, trailing habit, producing showy, 
golden blossoms in dense Verbena-like 
clusters—the flowers have the fragrance of 
honey. A gem for a sunny pocket on the 
rockery. The soil should be common 
builder’s sand. The growth will cover a yard 
or more of ground each way. It has proved 
under this treatment quite hardy here, and 
has set and ripened seed this summer. Cali¬ 
fornia seed sown in cold-frame on March 
16th germinated on April 20th. 

Abutilon vitifolium.— This fine shrub 
should find a place in every garden. Given 
a south wall, no difficulty will be experi¬ 
enced. It flowers and sets seed abundantly. 
Tho flowers are pale blue or white, and 
large, resembling those of a Mallow. No 
more beautiful object can be imagined than 
a specimen of A. v. album in full bloom. 
Not a long-lived nlant, and care should be 
taken by means of cuttings in early spring 
or September and by seeds to keep up tho 
stock. Seeds sown in cold-frame on March 
18th germinated on April 20th. 

Acasna. —Dwarf, shrubby plants, useful 
for rockwork if they are not allowed to en¬ 
croach on less vigorous subjects. A. micre- 
phylla has long showy crimson e-pines, and 
A. Buchanani is attractive from its evergreen 
pea-green foliage. They should have sandy 
soil, and are increased by cuttings taken in 
August and grown in a cold-frame or by 
division in spring. 

Acantholimon. — Dwarf, hardy, tufted, 
evergreen plants, excellent for rockwork. 
Plant in a well-drained, sunny exposure, on 
slope or flat, in sandy soil. A. venustum— 
the best, but dear. Flowers larger, foliages 
glaucous. Limestone, loam, and Basel. 
Examine after frost, and if it has been 
pushed out replace. A. glumaceum—some 
recommend growing this in peat. Increase 
(1) by cuttings in late summer placed in a 
cold-frame and left there all the winter. (2) 
By seeds sown on a warm but shady border 
and transplanted when large enough to 
handle. (3) By layering in August, as is done 
with Carnations. A. C. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES .. 


Primula obconlca and P. kewensla In 
winter.—Can Primula obconlca and P. kewensis be 
grown through winter without heat? Will either 
stand frost out-of-doori>?— UNIONIST. 

[Neither of the Primulas named can be 
grown in a satisfactory manner in winter 
without heat, and neither of them will stand 
frost out-of-doors, though occasionally a 
plant of Primula obconica might survive in a 
sheltered spot.] 


Micromeria croatica.-In your issue of Sep¬ 
tember 30th Mr. S. Arnott speaks of a very beautiful 
little Micromeria lie has. Do you think be could 
explain more of the plant to us and say where a 
specimen might be purchased? I have a species 
called M. Douglasi, which i« charmingly scented, 
and I thought M. croatica might prove a useful 
addition to the collection of scented plants culti¬ 
vated here.—H. R. T., Twicket Cattle Gardent, 
Deldcn, Holland. 


[If I recollect aright, I obtained Micro¬ 
meria croatica, from Mr. T. Smith, Daisy 
Hill Nursery, Newry, Ireland, and he prob¬ 
ably has it still. It is a charming little 
sweet-scented plant, and since I w : rote the 
note about it tho autumnal tints it has 
assumed are delightful. The leaf-colouring 
was at first a warm russet-brown, but it is 
now an almost pure brown.—S. Arnott.] 
Polygonum vacclnifolium. — This is 
blooming freely this season, and its value as 
an autumn-flowering rock plant should induce 
more to cultivate it for this late season for 
alpines. With its trailing habit, its uice, 
narrow foliage, and its little spikelets of small 
pinkish flowers, it is a welcome plant in late 
autumn, lasting generally until after frost has 
set its 6eal upon many other things. It is 
not, I think, so common as at one time, a 
few years ago, when there was not the same 
choice of plants as there is now for the rock 
garden. Its cultivation is not so difficult, 
although there are some who find it trouble¬ 
some to retain in places subject to cpld 
draughts in winter and early spring, ec.cpm- 
panied by severe late frosts, and followed by 
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bright sun in the morning. It grow© well at 
or near the base of rockwork in rather moist 
soil, but it looks better when placed a foot 
or two above the ordinary level, so that its 
trailing branches may have free scope to show 
their beauty.—S. A. 


NYMPII/EA MRS. RICHMOND. 

This variety is one of the finest that the late 
M. Latour Marliac has given us, and when 
shown by Mr. L. de Rothschild (gardener, 
Mr. James Hudson) before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
was unanimously given an award of merit. 
The flowers, as may be seen, are large and of 
excellent form, the colour being a soft pink, 
the centre deep carmine-pink. From what 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 

SCALE ON FRUIT-TREES. 

I send you herewith fiomc shoots of a Peach tree on 
which there are some insects. Will you kindly tell 
me what the pest is, and what steps I should take to 
destroy it? 

[Your Peach-trees have been attacked by 
scale, one of the worst pests which affect 
fruit-trees, and it is astonishing how rapidly 
this increases if steps are not taken for its 
destruction. Figs and Peaches growing 
under glass become more affected, perhaps, 
than any other kinds. Not but that these 
may be kept exempt, and are, in fact, in the 
majority of gardens ; but there are numbers 
of cases where scale attacks the subjects 
named through non-attention to trifling dc- 


trees, may cause the foliage to fall too 
quickly, thereby weakening the fruit buds 
for the following season, and most likely 
i causing them to fall. By closely following 
the course of treatment we recommend an 
1 effectual clearance of scale will be made. 
All leaves should be collected together and 
burned as they fall, removing also by the 
hand any that will come away easily. The 
trees should now be syringed with a decoc¬ 
tion of petroleum and soft soap, mixing with 
warm soft water. This latter is very im¬ 
portant, as in its warm state the decoction 
is much more efficacious. The petroleum 
should be used in the proportion of about a 
couple of wineglassfuls to three gallons of 
water. Care must be taken that the whole 
is kept well agitated as it is being ejected 



Nymphcva Mrs. Richmond. From a photograph in Gunnersbury House gardens. 


we have seen of it, it is a very free-growing 
variety, and well worth the attention of those l 
who grow Water Lilies. 


Front-door gardens in spring.— Thote who 
make a practice of beautifying their front-door j 
gardens for the summer do not always bestow much 
interest upon them in regard to a spring display. 
It 6«ems a pity, however, that the front-door plot 
should be left shorn of spring beauty in thete days ! 
of cheap bulbs.—W oodbastwick. 

Fuchsia exoniensis.— This Fuchsia does well in 
warm borders, where, with a little protection, the 
plants may be left out all winter in the southern 
counties. It is a scarlet and purple-flowered hybrid ' 
between F. globosa and F. cordifolia. Cuttings of 
young shoots inserted in a sandy compost in spring 
and kept in a warm frame soon root, and, if duly 
planted out in moderately rich, but firm soil, they 
will flower in the open borders the same year. They 
are ako excellent for planting in vases, tubs, and 
window-boxes.— Bourne Vai.b. 


tails of cleanliness, or where plants affected 
are placed in close contact. If once the 
trees become affected, no half - hearted 
measures will effect a clearance, but the in¬ 
sects will appear in increased numbers in 
succeeding seasons. If only scale is noticed 
on a single branch or even shoot of either 
the Peach or Fig, the stronghold should be 
attacked at once, or it may quickly spread 
over the whole tree. Scale will attack not 
only the foliage and young wood of Figs, 
but the fruit also, making it quite unfit for 
use. The Royal George Peach is more sub¬ 
ject to scale than any other variety that we 
are acquainted with, in many cases killing 
the young wood. Where the trees are badly 
affected no very drastic measures can be 
undertaken until the foliage has fallen, or 
the remedy applied, especially with Peach- 


i on to the trees, and wdiich must be done 
thoroughly, wetting every portion of wood. 
Two syringings at intervals of a fortnight 
or three weeks will be sufficient. The 
branches should now be washed over with 
soapy water, using a fairly hard brush for 
the old wood and a sponge for the young. 
In the case of Peach-trees this must be done 
j carefully, so as not to injure the buds. A 
second washing of Gishurst, not too strong, 
will complete the operation of cleansing, 
when the following season no scale will be 
seen.] _ 

Plants for carpet bedding (Suttonian).— Anten- 
narla tomento*>a, Coleus iu variety, Echeveria 
secunda, glauca, Herniaria glabra. Alternanthera!, 
i Iresines, Cerastium, Lobelia, Mesembryanthemum cor- 
I difolium variegatum, Sedum Lydium. S. glaucum. 

Sempervivum californicum, and Veronica repoue are 
i all extensively used in carpet bedding. 
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VARIETIES WORTH GROWING. 

To see and note a variety at an exhibition is 
all very well, but too many of those varieties 
that produce handsome blooms are not satis¬ 
factory in a growing 6tate. It may be the 

g rowth is weakly, or the plant is shy in 
owering. One striking fact is that the 
Hybrid Perpetuais, which have been in cul¬ 
tivation so long, are doomed as a class for 
general culture. Among the Hybrid Teas 
may now be found all colours we have been 
used to in the former class, and in all re¬ 
spects superior. There may be a few, such 
as Frau Karl Druschki, Hugh Dickson, and 
Mrs. John Laing, that seem to defy compe¬ 
tition, but it would not be very difficult to 
go through a long list of names of the Hybrid 
Perpetuais, and compare each with some 
Hybrid Tea of recent origin which surpasses 
it. While thinking of this class, however, I 
would name one new variety of great merit, 
Rouge Angevine. It is described in cata¬ 
logues as poppy-scarlet in colour, and al¬ 
though the flowers are not particularly well 
formed, it makes one of the most effective de¬ 
corative Roses, and is well worth trying. 

The Hybrid Teas do well as dwarf plants, 
and make nice bushes, and for standards they 
are especiall adapted. Avoca has been noted 
as particularly fine this year, and is not un¬ 
like the old General Jacqueminot. It is a 
rich crimson, with beautifully-finished petals. 
Betty is pretty in its variations of copper, 
rose, and yellow. Caroline Testout need not 
be described, as there is nothing superior in 
its colour. The dry senson appears to have 
suited Dean Hole, and in a mass it is most 
attractive. The blooms are freely produced, 
and stand upright, and the salmon and car¬ 
mine shading appeals to all. I like the newer 
Duchess of Wellington. The colour is 
amber-yellow. The buds are pointed and 
nicely formed, and carried on upright stalks. 
George C. Wand has well-shaped blooms of a 
vermilion shade, which colour it keeps well 
in all weathers. It is a very fine variety. 
The colour in His Majesty is dark crimson, 
and in all respects this is one of the best of 
that shade. Full, well-shaped bloom 3 of 
large size, and with grand petals, it bears 
on stout stems, and has a free branch¬ 
ing habit of growth. Joseph Howe, also 
known as Lady Fairs, to my mind is a splen¬ 
did Rose, which originated as a sport from 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. The colour is a rosy- 
salmon shade, clear and rich. Not particu¬ 
larly double, but most beautiful in the bud, 
and with petals of rare depth and substance, 
it is alike good for the open air or for grow¬ 
ing under glass. Lady Hillingdon, like the 
last-named, is among the most charming of 
Roses. This has blossoms of an amber, or 
commonly described as apricot, tint, favoured 
by all. The blooms are deeply formed, and 
most effective, perhaps, in the bud and half¬ 
open stages. The habit is free. A charm¬ 
ing variety is Killarney, flesh-pmk, with long, 
pointed bud. It is not very double, but so 
free to bloom ae to make it most effective in 
a mass. Lady Alice Stanley appears to me 
to be an acquisition. The blooms, which are 
large and well-shaped, are borne 6n very 
stout stalks, which hold them upright; 
colour, a pleasing shade of rose. Liberty 
and Richmond are to all intents and purposes 
the same, and in the crimson shade will be 
difficult to beat. They should be planted 
closer than most varieties, as the growth is 
not over-robust. Lyon Ro-e is admired on 
account of the colour of the blooms, a pretty 
shrimp-pink, which is new and distinct. The 
shade, however, is fleeting. I fancy this 
Rose will not gain in popularity as time goes 
on. Mine. Abel Chatenay is a charming 
variety for any purpose excepting for exhibi¬ 
tion, and is known to everyone who takes an 
interest in Rose culture. The snme may 
almost be said of Mme. Ravary, an amber- 
yellow. which is hardly surpassed for mass¬ 
ing. Mme. Melanie Soupert, saffron-yellow, 
suffused pink, is magnificent for show, and 
when the variety gele past the weakening 
through over-propagation, should be strong 
enough in habit for massing. For a com 


bination of colouring. Marquise do Sinety is 
unique; coppery-orange will describe it 
briefly. It is a rich-looking flower, but, I 
fear, not robust enough in growth for massing 
—at least, the variety is, like the last-named, 
somewhat diflcult to obtain as strong plants. 
Mons. Joseph Hill is a remarkably hand¬ 
some, well - formed bloom of a salmon- 
yellow tint. It is large, and quite as 
useful for the garden as for exhibition. 
Mrs. Alfred Tate is of a coppery-fawn 
colour. A good, although* not a robust 
grower, it is very free-flowering. In some 
respects a similar Rose is Mrs. Arthur R. 
Waddell, rosy-salmon, with yellow shading. 
The form of the bloom may not be so perfect 
as in those required for show, but for cutting 
this is really first-rate. Mrs. E. G. Hill pro¬ 
duces large, handsome blossoms on stiff stalks, 
and the growth is vigorous. A grand Rose is 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, colour blush-white, 
flowers of large size andj very'perfect in form. 
Pharisaer is a neglected variety. We seldom 
see it, and yet it is a magnificent variety. It 
has huge, deep blooms, with ebell-like petals 
of extra substance, the colour being a pleasing 
light pink. The growth is free, and the 
blossoms are borne on stout, straight stalks. 
Introduced in 1902, it has taken a long time 
to force itself to the fore, which it will un¬ 
doubtedly do. Viscountess Folkestone is an 
old variety, of a creamy-white shade. War¬ 
rior is also first-rate for massing, and the 
flowers are of a blood-red colour. 

The only two Roses in the class of Teae 
proper that I would plant are Maman Cocliet, 
salmon-rose, and the white Maman Cochet. 
Many varieties that have become well-known 
—at least, in print—do not appeal to me in 
the growing state, two notable sorts being 
Juliet and Rayon d’Or. A climbing variety 
likely to take the place of Crimson Rambler 
is Excelsa, a Hybrid Wichuraiana. The so- 
called White Dorothy Perkins is dirty in' 
colour, and will, I fear, never be popular; 
but Debutante, 6oft pink, is especially pleas¬ 
ing. Hiawatha should be grown as a weep¬ 
ing Rose—that is, budded on a high stan¬ 
dard. It makes a splendid object in the gar¬ 
den. Nowadays one seldom sees good speci¬ 
mens of the once popular Gloire de Dijon, 
nor, indeed, Wm. Allen Richardson. For a 
pillar Rose I like Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
It is really handsome. So, too, is Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, a very fine white. Gruse an 
Teplitz will be difficult to beat as a crimson. 
_ H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Propagating Wichuraiana Roses.— Most 
of the hybrid Wichuraianas root quite as 
freely as’the Brier or Manetti, and some of 
them even more so. A cutting from 4 inches 
to 6 inches long and with a number of eyes 
is more suitable than those of greater length, 
and will give a much stouter plant, besides 
being better ripened. In planting these, 
more room should be allowed than in the 
case of Manetti and Brier, because the 
Wichuraianas will often make 5 feet to 
10 feet lengths of growth during the first 
summer from the cutting. Another reason 
for a greater distance lies in the fact that 
we do not want to cut away the young 
growth entirely, as in the case of Brier cut¬ 
tings for Rose stocks, and so it is difficult to 
dig the plants up without bruising and 
injury to the wood when planted too closely. 
As the cuttings are green and still full of 
sap, they should be inserted as quickly as 
possible after making, to avoid any undue 
drying of the sap. At the time of writing 
(October 21st) I have some cuttings already 
pushing out rootlets. November this year N 
likely to be as full of growth and bloom as 
is usually the case early in October, and we 
may safely put in cuttings later than would 
generally be advisable.—P. U. 

Bose leaves shotted (Jas. Grant ).—Your Rose 
leaves arc attacked by a disease known as Rose-leaf 
black-blotch. It is a very common fungus, and many 
growers treat it ns of small account, except that it 
disfigures the plants. If you pprny your plants 
another season with copper solution you will be able 
to keep it in check. The recipe is as follows:— 
Carbonate of copper. 1 oz .: carbonate of ammonia, 
5 oz. Mix these together in a quart of hot water 
and then add 1C gallons of water. Apply at intervals 
of a few <lay« until you are satisfied that the fungus 
has been checked. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The smallest Ampelopsis.— Please tell roe the 
name of the smallest of the Ampelopsis, and whether 
you can recommend anything better to cover a wall 
behind a rockery facing south, but rather under «n 
Elm - tree. 1 want & close - growing creeper. — 
Christon. 

[As a close-growing climbing plant, that 
will attach itself to the wall without any 
trouble, there is nothing better than Ampe¬ 
lopsis Veitchi. . There is a very . pretty 
variety of this, known as Lowi, which is of 
rather more slender growth than the normal 
form, and the small leaves, which press 
closely to the wall, are much more deeply cut 
than those of the ordinary Ampelopsis 
Veitchi.] 

Cntting Rhododendron flowers.— Is it wise to 
cut off Rhododendron flowerB for house decoration? 
1 have been advised that such checks the flowering 
for the succeeding year, which mainly dej>ends upon 
the two buds left on each side of the seed-poda when 
gathered after flowering this year.— Beatson. 

[Rhododendron flowers may be cut to a 
reasonable extent for house decoration with¬ 
out interfering with the crop of blossoms 
another year, out, of course, if every flower- 
head is cut off with its attendant wood, the 
next season’s crop of blossoms will be natu¬ 
rally limited.] 

Creeper for west wall.—I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me what is most likely to succeed on 
a west wall which is made quite hot by a kitchen 
chimney, and protected from the north by a wall 
8 feet high. I think of putting a blue Plumbago and 
pink Ivy-leaf Geranium, unlees you can suggest any¬ 
thing better.— Exeter. 

[The two subjects given by you are, in your 
favoured climate, very likely to succeed under 
the conditions named, while we think that 
a plant of Bougainvillea Sanderiana would 
also give satisfaction.] 

Planting a Wistaria.— Kindly advise me as to 
the aspect, soil, and time to plant a Wistaria. 1 
am anxious to give it every chance to grow quickly. 

1 live in S. Devon, 400 feet above the sea, inland.— 
Deveron. 

[The Wistaria may be planted as soon as 
the leaves have fallen. We presume you 
intend planting it against a wall, in which 
case it will be as well to get out a hole about 
3 feet in depth and the same in diameter. 
By doing this, you will be able to see the 
kind of soil, and if it is of tairly good quality, 
one-half of it may be mixed with an equal 
amount of chopped-up turves, the hole filled 
up again, and the Wistaria planted firmly 
therein. A south or south-west aspect is 
most suitable for it. When sending various 
queries, please sign each one.] 

Treatment of Wistaria.—I should be much 
obliged if you could tell me whether a seedling 
Wvtaria will flower or whether it must be “ worked ” 
on another stock. I have a flourishing plant. Which 
w self-sown in my garden, and should be glad to 
know whether it is worth potting up or transplant¬ 
ing to a better situation.— Thorpe. 

[We never remember meeting with a self- 
sown plant of Wistaria sinensis, but young 
shoot3 are readily pushed up from pieces of 
the roots that may have been left in the 
ground. In any case, no grafting or work¬ 
ing is necessary. All that is needed is, 
when the plant has lost its leaves, to transfer 
it to a spot where the space and conditions 
are such as to allow of its development. If 
a seedling, it will probably take some little 
time longer to flower than if it has grown 
from a piece of a root.] 

Olearla maorodohta.— Although this is 
not suitable for general planting, it is well 
adapted for gardens in the southern and 
western counties. It is a native of_ New 
Zealand, and was originally described as 
Eurybia de-ntata. In the “Handbook of the 
New Zealand Flora ” it is said to grow to 
a height of 20 feet, with a head sometimes 
as far through, and a trunk 30 inches in 
diameter. In this country it grows into 
quite a fine bush, 6 feet to 10 feet high, and 
blossoms freely. The margins of the leaves 
are deeply toothed and the upper surface 
is deep green, with prominent impressed 
nerves, whilst the under surface is silvery. 
The inflorescences of white flowers, each' 
6 inches and upwards in diameter, aro 
borno during early summer. In addition to 
forming a useful specimen bush, the species 
might well be employed in the gardens of 
the south-west for informal hedges, for it 
stands cutting well and becomes quite dense 
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if attention is paid to pruning. As it is a 
good seaside shrub, it might well be used 
more extensively. Cuttings of the young 
shoots may be rooted in a cold-frame if in¬ 
serted firmly in sandy soil in July or 
August and* kept close until roots' are 
formed.—D. 

GARDEN VARIETIES OF WEIGEL A. 
Though botanists tell us that these are cor¬ 
rectly Diervillas, they are far more com- 


mine-rose, it for a long time enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable amount of popularity, but has now 
given way to other and newer forms. At all 
I events, I have not met with it for some time. 
Two varieties that were sent out about the 
same period, however, siill hold their own— 
| namely, Abel Carriere (bright rose) and Can¬ 
dida (white). As far as rose-coloured flowers 
go, I do not think I have seen any variety 
superior to that ju6t named, but of whites the 
old hortensis niven is by some preferred to 



Weigela ( Diervilla ) Gloire de Bosquet. 


monly known in gardens and nurseries as 
Weigelas. The original species from whence 
the present-day varieties have sprung are but 
three or four in number, but they have given 
rise to many garden forms, varying greatly 
from each other in habit, colour of the 
flowers, time of blooming, and other particu¬ 
lars. It is about thirty years since many dis¬ 
tinct varieties were distributed from the Con¬ 
tinent, that-herewith illustrated, Gloire de 
Bosquet, being among them. As may be 
eeen, it is exceedingly free-flowering, and the 
blossoms being of a plotting shade ,of car- 
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Candida, while the comparatively new Mont 
Blanc is particularly fine. The bright claret- 
red-coloured variety Eva Rathke, is remark¬ 
able from the fact that a succession of blos¬ 
soms is kept up throughout the entire sum¬ 
mer, and often well on into the autumn. 
About a dozen years ago, M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, distributed a plant imported from 
Japan under the name of Weigela prcecox, 
whose main characteristic was that it flowered 
earlier than any other Weigela then in culti¬ 
vation. Sinde then, by crossing and selec¬ 
tion, several earl y-flbttfeH tig fdVfliS have beett 


obtained, notably Avant Garde (soft rose), 
Esperance (white, tinged with salmon-rose), 
Fleur de Mai (purplish-rose flowers, lighter in 
the interior), Le Printemps (deep rose), and 
Avalanche (white). Of varieties other than 
this early-flowering race, mention may be 
made of Conquerant (carmine-rose), Con- 
quete (very large, rose-coloured flowers). La 
Perle (rosy-white), Pascal (deep red), and 
Saturne (bright carmine-red, very showy). 

One desirable feature of these Weigelas is 
their accommodating nature, for they are not 
at all particular as to soil or situation. One 
sometimes reads implicit instructions as to 
the pruning of these beautiful flowering 
shrubs, but examples may often be met with 
that have never been pruned in any way, and 
yet flower profusely year after year. Still, 
when too much overcrowded, they are bene¬ 
fited by a thinning out of the old and ex¬ 
hausted wood. For forcing, Weigelas have 
made a considerable amount of headway 
within the last few years, particularly the 
variety Eva Rathke. Of this many finelv- 
flow'ered examples were noted last spring at 
the various exhibits of forced shrubs at the 
Horticultural Hall. Those that naturally 
flower early should prove particularly amen¬ 
able to this mode of treatment, but up to the 
present I have not seen them employed for 
forcing. _ * X. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 24th, 1911. 

The fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date was full of interest, several exhibits of 
high excellence being brought together. 
Conspicuous among the number was the fine 
lot of evergreens and other choice 6hrubs 
from Coombe Wood, these, and the represen¬ 
tative collection of Bamboos from Richmond 
occupying two sides of the Kail. Coloured 
foliage, too, of tree and shrub was much in 
evidence. Dahlias, in all probability, made 
their final bow to the public this year, while 
Chrysanthemums and Carnations began their 
annual campaign. Choice Nerines attracted 
a large share of attention, as did, too, the 
somewhat belated Michaelmas Daisies. 

Trees and shrubs.— Of these, Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, .Limited, Chelsea, 
sent from their Coombe Wood nurseries a 
rare assortment of the choicest and best, the 
group extending throughout the western end 
of the hall, attracting attention by reason of 
its freshness, and in some instances distinc¬ 
tive colour beauty. The plants were in great 
variety, though we select as the best such as 
Berberis Gagnepanni, Cotoneaster latifolia, 
Viburnum Henryi, Lonicera nitida, a plant 
whose habit and leafage were more akin to 
those of Cotoneaster, Ilex Pernyi, Berberis 
W T ilsonse (well in fruit), Magnolia Delavayi, 
Berberis accurainata, Vitis armata, Sareo- 
coccus^ liumilis, all of which are modern in¬ 
troductions from China. Of other attractive 
subjects, we remarked Yucca gloriosa varie- 
gata, Smilax canduca, with sagittate shining 
leaves, Clematis paniculata, Quercus coc- 
cinea, and, not least, the finely-fruited pen¬ 
dent branches of the new Snowberry (Sym- 
phoricarpus occidentalis). This last, indeed, 
was a great attraction, and the clusters of 
white fruits, appearing from axillary buds 
and terminals, render it at once distinct and 
highly ornamental. Adjoining this fine 
group, and facing the entrance, was a large, 
representative gathering of Bamboos in pots 
and tubs from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond. 
These are plants, however, that, by their 
grace and elegance, attract in the garden 
rather than in the exhibition hall. The 
examples shown by Mr. Russell were in many 
sizes, from those of a few inches high to 
others of several feet high, and all were in 
excellent condition. From the same exhibit 
tor came a table of berry-bearing shrubs— 
Aucuba, Pernettya, Cratrcgus, Pyracantha 
Leelandi, and such-like. From Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Higligate, N., came an 
extensive exhibit of new Vines, Clematises, 
and other climbing plants from China, a 
large number of which are as yet unnamed. 
Messrs- Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt;.had an exhibit of cut 6pravs of trees 
atul shrlitis With doloflFed leafage, together 
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with a large variety of fruiting sprays of 
Roses, which attracted by reason of their 
high colouring. A similar, if more extensive, 
exhibit of coloured foliage of tree and shrub 
was presented by Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons, 
Crawley, and here we remarked Oaks, Rhus, 
and many others, resplendent in autumn 
tints, and affording a good lesson for the 
planter. Quite one of the most interesting 
examples shown was Clerodendron Fargesi, 
with turquoise-blue fruits. This came from 
Kew. 

Carnations.— Of these there were several 
good exhibits, the finest coming from Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, nighgate, N., who 
set up many excellent vases of the flowers. 
One of the most conspicuous in the group 
was the firm’s new maroon-crimson, Countess 
of Lathom, which not merely appeals by 
colour and fragrance, but that equally desir¬ 
able attribute in perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tions—viz., perpetual growth. Of this latter 
the plants shown gave abundant proof, while 
the handsome and richly-coloured flowers 
were all that one could desire. Scarlet Glow’, 
White Perfection, and May Day w'ere all ex¬ 
cellent, a brilliant scarlet, as yet unnamed, 
being among the finest of this colour we have 
seen. Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, had a small stand of Carnations, ol 
which the new White Wonder was the best. 
Lady Allington, Scarlet Glow, and May Day 
were all good. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a rather extensive display, their 
fine group including Lady Allington, Glo- 
riosa, Mrs. Crooks (a bizarre or mottled 
flower in crimson and white), Rose-pink En¬ 
chantress, and Baroness de Brienen (pink). 
Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, 
showed White House, Princess Charming, 
Brooklyn (rose), Scarlet Glow, and R. F. 
Felton, among many good sorts. 

Hardy plants. —A previously intimated, 
the Michaelmas Daisies were in rather strong 
force, a rather imposing bank being well ar¬ 
ranged by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate* N. The more prominent varieties 
included the rich blue Climax, a pure white 
oricoides variety named Profusion, and the 
deep blue Amethyst, which is stated to be a 
seedling from Climax. - There was a great 
wealth of the flowers, and the sprays, cut at 
ground level or near, gave garden pictures 
within the limits of the exhibition hall. Bor¬ 
der Chrysanthemums and other flowers were 
also shown. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., had pretty masses of autumn¬ 
flowering Crocuses in variety, Iris Vartani 
(pale blue and white), and the highly in¬ 
teresting Narcissus serotinus, wdiose minia¬ 
ture, starry white flowers attracted quite a 
large number. Mr. G, Reuthe, Keaton, 
brought pans of autumn-flowering Cyclamens, 
Saxifraga Fortunei, Nerines, with flowering 
sprays of Helianthus orgyalis. Mr. J.. Box, 
Lindfield, had a particularly good display of 
Michaelmas Daisies and early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, the whole being well arid 
tastefully arranged. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, set up a pretty grouping of 
Cosmos, the dainty grace of the flowers and 
pleasing colours appealing to all. Rose 
Queen is a delightful flower, and to this 
White Queen and Crimson King afford good, 
as well as striking, contrasts. 

Dahlias and Chrysanthemums.— There 
were several large gatherings of the Paeony- 
flowered section, the most imposing array 
being a collection of some forty or more 6ort« 
from Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton. Another 
large exhibit came from Messrs. Carter Page 
and Co., London Wall, their collection em¬ 
bracing the new and pretty pink-flowered 
variety Delice, which secured an award of 
merit. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Fel- 
tham, staged excellent Dahlias, of which 
Albatross, Winifred Pomeroy (carmine), Mrs. 
Ainslie (a lovely pink shade), and Mrs. G. 
Gordon (creamy-white) are a few. Quite a 
large bank of the early-flowering or border 
Chrysanthemums was also staged by this firm. 
Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, Essex, set up a 
capital lot of the Collarette Dahlias, which 
are attracting so much attention just now, 
displaying them very finely in large stands. 
Mnie. Porrier (pansy-blue), Gallia (crimson), 


Souvenir de Chabanne (yellow and crimson), 
M. Rivoire (deep crimson, white collar), and 
Mme. R. Crozy (pinkish-heliotrope) were 
among the best. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co. 
showed a number of Chrysanthemums. 

Ferns.— Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, were the only exhibitors of Ferns, 
the firm filling a table with a highly repre¬ 
sentative and well-grown lot of Adiantums. 
In a ceutral group we noted A. Farleyense 
and A. F. gloriosum, while associated with 
these were such as Veitchianum, flabellatum, 
Fcrgusoni, Wilsoni, lunulatum, macropliyl- 
lum and its variety bi-piunatum, Williamsi, 
obliquum, cardiochlsena, and many others. 
Good cultivation and that general high ex¬ 
cellence of the specialist dominated the 
whole, with a pleasing, effective grouping. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
Veiteh and Sons, Chelsea, staged an interest¬ 
ing lot, more particularly the groups of 
hybrid Javanico-jasminitiorum Rhododen¬ 
drons. Included also were Begonia Mrs. 
Heal, Nerine Fothergilli major (rich in colour 
and splendidly flowered), white and red Lapa- 
gerias, Callicarpa purpurea, and others. The 
group of Ceiosia pyramidalis from Mr. E. 
Mocatta, Woburn Place, Addlestone (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. Stevenson), was of showy charac¬ 
ter, the plants, each about 3 feet high, being 
well grown and absolutely true, though raised 
from seeds. In the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory just now r such examples would be most 
welcome. The hybrid Nerines from Mr. 
H. J. Elwes, Cirencester, were a very taking 
lot, and attracted much notice, by reason of 
their colour variation and exceptional size. 
Four of these were selected for award—Mrs. 
Balfour, Snowflake, Mrs. Meade-Waldo, end 
Hon. Mrs. Gibbs. The pretty yellow- 
flowered Urceolina pendula, a flowering 
branch of Pieonia lutea, and a well-flowered 
plant of Stenoglottis fimbriata, Sander’s 
variety, were among other rare or interesting 
plants from Colesbourne. Messrs. R. Veiteh 
and Sons, Exeter, also showed some good 
Nerines, N. Bowdeni, N. B. pallida, N. 
Colossus, with excellent example® of N. 
Fothergilli, being remarked. Veronica 
Veitclii (deep blue, of the shrubby set), and 
Buddie la Colvillei (w’ith clustered terminal 
heads of reddish, Megasea-formed flowers) 
were also remarked in tne group from Messrs. 
Veiteh. 

Orchids.— Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cook-bridge, showed the fine Lselio-C&ttleya 
St. Gothard, McBean’s variety, which gained 
a first-class certificate. Sir G. Holford had 
Laelio-Cattleya luminosa aurea (C. aurea x C. 
tenebrosa), which gained a similar award, 
Vanda Kimballiana alba from Messrs. Man¬ 
sell and Hatcher, Yorks, receiving an avyard 
of merit. Collections of Orchids were pre¬ 
sented by Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chel¬ 
tenham, Sander and Son, St. Albans, Has- 
sall and Co., Southgate, Stuart Low’ and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells, Charlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, and Messrs. McBean, 
Cooksbridge. 

Fruit and vegetables. —These were not 
greatly in evidence, the former being repre¬ 
sented by some thirty baskets of Apples and 
Pears, sent by Ambrose Palmer and Co., 
Grosvenor-square, the latter by some sixty 
varieties of Irish-grown 6eed Potatoes from 
Mr. W. E. Sands, Hillsborough, Co. Down, 
Ireland. As an exhibit of good produce, this 
latter was highly meritorious. For 6eed pur¬ 
poses pure and simple the tubers erred on 
the side of large size. The tubers were 
clean, and gave every outward evidence of 
health. Coe’s Violet * Plum, from Lord 
Howard de Walden, obtained an award of 
merit. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and the medal awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


"The JOngllsh Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Eew Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all ths best plants. trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo. 16$.; post free, 15s. 6d. " The Bnglish 
Flower Garden” may also bs had Andy bound in 
f volshalf vellum, tbs. net. 0/ all booksellers or 
from ths oglee of OARoraora Illusteatbd, 17, Fumivdl- 
street, London, B.C, . 


QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— If there are any surplus 
bulbs after all the beds are planted, plant in 
quiet spots round the lawn or in the wilder¬ 
ness. The bulbs that were forced last year 
may be utilised in this w r av, and now that im¬ 
provements are being carried out, special 
features may be made of groups of Pampas 
Grass, Tritom as. Yuccas, and hardy Bam¬ 
boos. The last-named associate well with 
water. The Pampas Grass also does well in 
such positions. Yuccas may be grouped on 
the rockery, in association w'ith such low’- 
growing Conifers as Abies Clanbrasiliana and 
others of dwarf growth. The glaucous- 
tinted Conifers are interesting. Cedrus at- 
lantica glauca and Abies Parryana glauca 
make nice specimens on the lawn, and they 
do well generally. This is the planter’s busy 
season, and the soil works well now. In 
planting Roses which have made long shoots, 
the latter should be shortened and some of 
the main leaves removed, as, if left, they only 
wither and give trouble later. This removal 
relieves the pressure on the roots. Turf can 
be relaid now, and made firm. 

Fruit garden. —As soon as the leaves fall, 
pruning may be done. ■ It may, of 
course, be done now, but I like to see 
most of the leaves down first, as one gets a 
better view of the outline of the tree. I do 
not believe in bard pruning anything. Judi¬ 
cious thinning and shortening, in my view, 
meet most cases. I think it is well to per¬ 
mit a reasonable development annually, 
studying, of course, each tree, as each tree 
possesses its own individuality. There is 
room in the fruit garden and orchard for 
much thought and study. It has been stated 
that some varieties of Apples are sometimes 
deficient of pollen, and that may account for 
thin crops in some cases. There seems to be 
a dead set in some places against what we 
have always considered our best dessert 
Apple, Cox’s Orange, and planters of this 
variety should make the roots comfortable. 
It might be better to plant oil stations. Lord 
Burghley is one of the best-flavoured late 
dessert Apples I have ever tasted, but it does 
not seem to have made much headway. With 
me it was rather subject to canker, and* pos¬ 
sibly it may have other faults. For orchard 
planting, trees on the Crab are best. The 
late John Scott, a West Country fruit¬ 
grower, selected the fibrous-rooted seedling 
Apules for stocks, and this system answers 
well. 

Vegetable garden.— The forcing gardener 
will be busy now, as he must try to make up 
deficiencies in the vegetable crops outside. 
Seakale will be started as soon as the crowns 
are ripe. Hot-beds will be made up for As¬ 
paragus, and there are no better Lettuces 
than those grown under glass. Some cooks 
make dishes of Lettuces when greens are 
scarce. Endive also and Chicory may be 
cooked in the same way, and when Cucum-. 
bers are plentiful, they also can be got rid 
of in the kitchen. I am afraid Brussels 
Sprouts in some gardens are not a success. 
In the old days Brussels Sprouts were in 
some gardens sown in the autumn, to get 
strong plants. Late-sown plants this season 
will be too late to produce good sprouts. The 
late-sown Spinach and Turnips will be 
thinned, and, as the soil is warm, even the 
latest-sown will be useful in the spring to 
produce greens. Early Peas may be sown 
now on the warm border, but where Peas 
and Beans are started under glass early in 
the New Year, autumn sowing has been dis¬ 
continued. Early Cauliflowers may be 
brought on under glass. Veitch’s Forcing 
may be grown in pots. 

Conservatory.— Every effort should be 
made now to have a constant stream of 
flow’ering plants passing through this house 
during the winter. There are plants that 
flower naturally under glass in winter, and in 
addition there are in most establishments 
forcing-houses to bring things on in succes¬ 
sion. Camellias are not so popular as they 
were, as the flowers are not 60 suitable for 
cutting. Some of the old-fashioned single 
and semi-double varieties are useful for eut- 
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ting, but the large, heavy, double flowers 
soon fall. The cutting tiowere wanted now 
are Chrysanthemums and Narcissi iii variety. 
Trumpet and other Lilies, by using retarded 
bulbs, may be had all the year round. Lily 
of the Valley also, with retarded crowns, is 
always available, and they flower without 
much forcing. Large groups of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, with smaller groups of other things 
round the margins, will be nice, as variety 
is always charming, and we want fragrance 
in the conservatory, including Mignonette, 
Daphnes, Roses, and other things, where a 
good collection of plants is grown. Violets 
in pots may be had in flower now, and though 
they are not showy, the fragrance is diffused 
through the house. 

8tOVO. —Among bright winter-flowering 
climbers, we may include Ipomsea Horsfallise 
and Paesiflora princeps. The flowers of the 
Ipomaea only last one day, but fresh flowers 
open every morning. Thyrsacanthus ruti- 
lans, when trained up a rafter, is effective. 
The flowers are tube-shaped, and are sus¬ 
pended at the end of long, thread-like stems. 
The plants flower freely trained in this way. 
Jasminum gracillimum, planted out and 
trained in a light position, is useful for cut¬ 
ting, and is nearly always m flower, and will 
succeed in any house where there is warmth. 
Gardenias should be coming into bloom now 
where the growth has been ripened by cool 
treatment in summer. Franciscea calycina 
flowers freely when the growth has been 
ripened under cool treatment. It flowers 
best when the plants have been placed out in 
the sun during August to complete the ripen¬ 
ing. Strelitzia Regime is a very striking 
plant both in foliage and flower. I had it 
some years ago in a brick pit in an early 
vinery, where it flowered freely. 

Forolng-house. —We do not want to push 
anything much yet. A night temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. will be high enough for 
the present, and the house, in addition to 
forcing flowers, may grow French Beans if 
there is any room to spare, but French Beans 
can be taken as a catch crop from any warm- 
house where there is stage or shelf room to 
spare. Among the flowering plants which 
may be helped on now are bulbs, including 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Lilies (retarded), and 
Lily of the Valley (retarded). Recently-im¬ 
ported Lilies of the Valley will require more 
heat, and the light excluded, but I prefer to 
trust to the retarded crowns for the present, 
and give the recently imported stuff a little 
more time to rest. If the crowns are exposed 
to frost, the rest will be more perfect. Some 
of the early-flowering Azaleas may be moved 
into heat now. 

Early Peach-house—pruning.— The gene¬ 
ral rule is to cut all ties except a few at¬ 
tached to the* largest branches, to steady the 
tree and hold the branches in position while 
the pruning is being done. The pruning is 
done with the object of filling every bit of 
the trellis with young bearing wood, and both 
the pruning and training are important work, 
and require skill and judgment. In cutting 
back, it is necessary to cut close to a wood- 
bud to obtain a leader, as without a leader 
there will be no progress, and the fruits will 
not swell. Healthy, vigorous trees will often 
throw buds in triplets—a wood-bud between 
two flower-buds, and where these occur, one 
may cut there to make sure of a leader. 
When pruning is finished wash all the wood 
with Gishurst compound in solution, 8 oze. 
or so to the gallon, dissolved in warm water. 

Early vinery—pruning.— One wants to 
know something about the conditions of the 
Vines before one is competent to prune, if 
we really want a good crop of fine bunches. 
When the roots are in a deep border it is 
sometimes necessary to prune to a plump bud 
wherever it may be, but surface-rooting 
Vines may be pruned pretty close, as every 
bud will produce one or more bunches of 
Grapes. The sun during the past summer 
has ripened all fruit-trees under glass 
thoroughly, so that there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining good crops of Grapes and 
other fruits next year.. The pruning should 
be done as soon as the wood is hard and firm, 
without waiting for tb£ Ihst. le?f tol fall. 
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Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, Mus¬ 
cat, and Alicante always produce more 
bunches than are required. 

Violets In frames.— There should be 
plenty of flowers coming on now, and if the 
weather is mild, all the ventilation possible 
should be given. If there are any signs of 
damping, scatter a few dry ashes among the 
plants from time to time when necessary. 
Dry, sifted stuff from the fire, where garden 
rubbish has been charred, is very useful. A 
heap of this material may be kept in an open 
shed, for U6e in cold-frames. Now tree- 
leaves are plentiful in most places, they may 
be used for packing between the pots of 
Strawberries, not so much for sheltering the 
plants as to keep the pots from breaking, as 
a little frost has a resting effect upon Straw¬ 
berries. 

Flg8 In pots. —If these are outside, place 
under cover at once, as frost may injure the 
wood. If any plants require more root- 
room repot at once, and do any pruning that 
may be necessary. Sometimes old plants 
are pruned hard back, and the roots re¬ 
duced, and such plants may be started in a 
light, warm position, and the young shoots 
thinned and stopped. There will be no first 
crop from such plants, but the young wood 
will produce a good crop in advance to what 
is usually the second crop. 

_ E. Hobday. 

m comvo mra woil 

| Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 6th. —In pruning bush fruits, 
Gooseberries are thinned freely, but not 
much shortened. Black Currants are being 
pruned on somewhat similar lines, but Rea 
and White Currants are spurred in rather 
close. As regards Gooseberries, close prun¬ 
ing often fills the bushes with useless wood 
that fails to bear. Cordon Gooseberries, 
being thinly trained, the wood gets better 
ripened, and spur-pruning is more suc¬ 
cessful. 

November 7th. —From this time onward 
pruning will occupy a good deal of time and 
attention. It is useless to place the matter 
in the hands of an untrained man ; but in 
pruning it is better to do too little than too 
much—at least, such is the practice we adopt 
with our assistants. We nave to do with 
two kinds of pyramid fruit-trees—the close 
and the open. The latter are usually grafted 
on a Crab stock, and are permitted reason¬ 
able development. The close pyramid is 
generally on the Paradise. 

November 8th. —We are in the midst of 
planting fruit-trees, Roses, and hardy plants 
generally. The heaviest part of the work is 
preparing the sites, and that for the most 
part has been done. We never plant a 
young tree on the site of an old one without 
changing the soil, either from the vegetable 
quarters or, in the case of choice trees, by 
wheeling in fresh soil from the loam and 
compost heaps. 

November 9th. —Cool-houses ha\e, for the 
most part, been cleared of Tomatoes and 
filled with Chrysanthemums. The Toma¬ 
toes, in a couple of warm-houses, will be left 
to fruit through the winter, and as the 
Tomatoes are planted along the sides of the 
houses, all the centre is being used for 
plants of various kinds. Boilers have been 
put in order, but fires for cool-houses have 
not been lighted yet. 

November JOth. —Pruned Pears on west 
wall. As soon as the pruning is dode the 
cuttings are cleared up and the trees are 
retrained. In pr-ming wall-trees, or, m fact, 
any other trees, if the spurs are very close 
together some thinning is done, and a small 
pruning-saw is useful for the work, but all 
wounds are smoothed with a knife, and if' 
the wounds are large they are painted over 
with Stockholm tar. 

November 11th. —Among the important 
work now is planting Roses of all kinds, 
grubbing old fruit-trees, and preparing the 
site for young trees. Our pruning now goes 
regularly on, and at this season it is best 
to specialise the work, each man taking up 
the work he is beat fitted for. Trenching is 
also being done. Weeds will be dug in at 
this season and converted into manure at 
once. Weedy walks are being turned over 
and rolled down firm. 


QARDEN FOOD. 


TURKISH FOOD. 

Miss H. D. Jenkins, in her “Behind 
Turkish Windows,” gives some information 
on the “food fashions” of the country. 
There is, she says, an abundance of luscious 
fruit in Turkey—Melons of several sorts, the 
beet being a longish yellow-skinned Melon 
of fine flavour; Apples, Peaches, Apricots, 
and Nectarines ; many Oranges and Lemons; 
Figs, red or green, fresh from the trees, 
or half dried in Smyrna ; Mulberries, black 
or w hite j Japanese Medlars; and of Grapes 
a hundred varieties, of which the most deli¬ 
cious are the famous Chaoush Grapes. 
There are also Cherries, and the deep- 
coloured, deep-flavoured Vishnu Cherry, and 
Strawberries; rather pale and tasteless to 
our palates, and Raspberries. 

Vegetables are also abundant in Turkey, 
and the cooks are skilful in preparing them 
in a great many different ways. Many of 
these vegetables are cooked in Olive oil and 
served cold; Artichoke thus prepared, and 
seasoned with tiny Onions and pieces of 
Lemon, will melt in the mouth. Another 
attractive way of preparing vegetables is to 
stuff them. Vegetable Marrow stuffed with 
rice, Tomatoes stuffed with rice and meat, 
to be eaten hot, or stuffed with rice and 
Pine-nuts to be eaten cold, are excellent 
dishes. Egg-plant is also good stuffed with 
green peppers or filled with rice. A usual 
luncheon dish is a vegetable or fruit stew 
with tiny pieces of meat in it, and every 
Turkish dinner should include pilaff, whicn 
consists of rice cooked in meat stock so that 
each grain is perfect, and with Tomato, or 
chicken giblets, or Pine-nuts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Mme. Treyye. —The late Mr. Barron, 
of Chiswick, recommended me this Pear, 
and believing in his great experience and 
wisdom, I planted it, and have never re¬ 
gretted doing 60 . It is one of the best of 
the early Pears, and is much more delicate 
than most that come in at this season. 

Red Cabbage. —This Cabbage may be 
cooked as ordinary Cabbage, ana by many is 
highly esteemed. It is also delicious when 
stuffed with meat, game, etc., and braised 
or boiled according to fancy. Again, if can 
be dried by hanging it up when fully 
matured, and proves an excellent vegetable 
when other kinds in the winter are scarce.— 
H. R., Twickel, Holland. 

Use of Barberries.— In reply to query on 
page 600, respecting the use of Barberries, 
I should like to say they are very useful and 
delicious for jam, made with 1J lb. or H lb. 
of sugar to 1 lb. of fruit. Boil the fruit 
until soft, a little water necessary to prevent 
burning. Then add the sugar, and boil for 
twenty minutes. They also make nice 
puddings mixed in batter or placed in the 
bottom of a basin and batter poured over. 
They also can be pickled. I have not tried 
them, but fifty years ago I annually made 
Barberry jam; now I cannot obtain them. 
The jam requires attention when being 
made. It is very enjoyable with suet pud¬ 
ding, rice, or game. Barberries also make 
a nice cake. Take \ lb. flour, teaspoonful 
baking-powder, \ lb. dripping, or butter, and 
lard mixed, 1 oz. sugar, three or four hand¬ 
fuls of Barberries; mix with milk until 
rather firm, and bake on plate (not tin). 
Eaten with butter and sugar it is delicious ; 
More flour could be used.—(M rs.) C. M. 
Chessman. 


Carden food. —The editor will be grateful to 
those who will tell our readers of any of the 
garden food products of the week which meet 
their expectation *. and any questions about 
garden food cookery will be answered by live 
cooks. Our gardens are n^w in such an 
advanced state, as regards fruit and vegetables , 
that we ought not to depend wholly on the 
slaughter-house. Most people do not get half 
the good out of their gardens that they ought , as 
regards food , and that the best of all fbod. 
They faU in the choice of things , and, above all 9 
m cooking. 
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CORRE SPON DENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , ilolbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot altvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLAHTS Aim nowssa. 

Primula, pulvsrulsnta (Mrt. Ritk).-Sow the 
aeedi In a pan and stand in a cold-frame. When 
strong enough prick the seedlings off and transfer 
finally to their permanent quarters, giving them such 
a position as is recommended in our issue of 
October 14th, page 609. Any eeedsman would procure 
needs for you, but in order to save time it would be 
well to purchase email plants, which can also be had. 

Yarrow in tennifl-court (B. J?. Salter ).-The 
soil is evidently very poor, and the beet thing you 
can do is to have your lawn dug up deeplv, incor¬ 
porating as the work proceeds plenty of good rotten 
manure and at the same time clearing out the weed. 
After the soil has settled and become firm, you can, 
having well trodden and levelled the surface, returf 
it If you can get good clean turf in your district. 
Should you fail to get good turf, then vou may sow 
it down with Gra- s-seed next April. Do not use seed 
from a hay-loft, as that is full of weed seeds. 

Carnation Mrs. J. Whitcombe Riley 
{L. L. This is an American-raised variety, and, 
we believe, a seedling. If. when the flower is fully 
opened, you send it to this office packed in green 
Moss in a tin box, it would reach us in a sufficiently 
fresh condition to give an opinion respecting it It 
is usual for the branch on which a sport occurs to 
give flowers similar to the sport after propagation, 
though instances of reversion to the normal state 
are abundant. In any case, a solitary flower is of no 
use to r.nyone, and the variety if worthy should lie 
perpetuated by means of cuttings, and then well 
grown. If when so treated it proves distinct, send a 
flower along that we may help you in the matter. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Holly (St. Leonardt).-Tbe Holly 
has considerable recuperative power, so that there 
will be no risk in cutting back yours to the extent 
suggested ibis operation is best carried out as soon 
as possible after the severe weather of winter is 
over—say, some time in March. 

Growing Lavender (B.).-The best position for 
Lavender is an elevated one with a southern and 
western expo tire. Shelter from the north is also 
very important. The subsoil must be dry during the 
winter, and the surface soil of a calcareous nature. 
»Vhere a loamy soil overlies chalk, all necessary con¬ 
ditions for success are present, A too rich soil in¬ 
duces rank growth, which will not stand severe 
frost. It is very easy to propagate Lavender if side 
pieces with a heel attached be pulled off from old 
w ~ l . I,,to °Pen ground to one-third 
winter ^ 118 ^ ou rna * autumn or early 

FRUIT. 

Apples spotted (Alice, Hull ).-The spots on the 
fruits you fend us ure caused by a fungus brought 
about no doubt, by the roots getting into a told 
subsoil, which cannot supply proper food Vou 
should, as early as you can during this autumn, open 
a trench round the tree 4 feet or 5 feet from the 
stem, and sever all downward roots, refilling the 
trench with some good turfy loam, bone meal, and 
wood-ashes, mulching the surface afterwards with 
rotten manure. In the winter you should svringe 
the tree with the caustic alkali solution i| at we have 
so often recommended iu these pages, as this would 
destroy the spores of the fungus, which seldom 
attack healthy trees. 

VEGETABLES. 

'r^ ol J iato ? 8 cracking (5. D.).—The cracking of 
lomatoes is generally due either to overfeeding or 
withholding stimulants until the skin of the fruits 
ItTrn m ard ,? r tounh: then, if they are afford 

that thev the s , kin so distend 

mat they ultimately crack, or they unlit ns % n 
sequence of the sklu» having become sp hard 
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unyielding. It is a matter entirely under the con¬ 
trol of the cultivator, and does not arise from physi¬ 
cal causes. 

Forcing Rhubarb (Miss Morrin ).—The best 
Rhubarb for forcing is Hawke's Champagne, but 
unless you have established plants you cannot force 
It in the way you suggest. You can procure crowns 
and force such under the greenhouse stage or any 
such place, but you cannot plant them now and force 
them by covering them with pots and manure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

D. W. H .—The best way is to dig the Toadstools 
out, and mix some lime with the soil from which they 

have been cleared.- Mrt. McSab .—Kindly say what 

! Saxifrage you are referring to. If one of the Mos^y 
Saxifrages, you may press the whole down to one 

level, and no harm will follow.- E. J. E.— Seeing, 

as you say, that your garden is very wet, the allies 
will be of ^io use, and your only remedy is to have it 

drained.- E. J. E .—You should procure a copy of 

“ Vines and Vine Culture,” price 5s. 6d.. post free, 
from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 

London, VV. A new edition is now in the press.- 

F. C. B .—Are you quite sure that the variety is true? 
If so, then the trouble ia due to your allowing the 
tree to fruit. It would have been better to have 
picked off all the blooms, and thus encourage the 
freer rooting of the tree.- P. S. M .—Burnt screen¬ 

ings from hay are of no value whatever. We have 
never heard of yeast as a manure. The best dressing 
for ground infested with slogs and other pests is gas- 
lime, which can be had. no doubt, in your neighbour¬ 
hood.- Pen and Ink. —Any hardy plant grower could 

supply you with roots of the Tropseolurn speciosum. 
Some nurserymen have them in pots, which, if you 
get, you can plunge in ashes in a cold frame during 
the w'inter and plant out when growth is en the 

move next spring.- M. IF. S .—Your Apples have 

been gathered too soon, causing them to shrivel. 
Are there any signs of canker, to which the Ribeton 

is so liable?- G. It. L .—Regret to say we have no 

knowledge of the book to w r hich you refer.— —Con¬ 
crete.—We have no knowledge as to the use of rein¬ 
forced concrete, and we would advise you to call in 

the aid of a builder.- Mrs. R T. Bridge. — Certainly, 

leave the self-sown seedlings alone. If the weather 
corner very severe, you might protect the Peas with 
some branches and draw- the soil closer up to them. 

- A Striking Combination .—It is very difficult to 

give a list of “striking combinations,” as such are 

usually haphazard, as iu the case you mention.- 

P. S. M .—Your best plan will be to get some stiff- 
loam and intermix with the staple, at the same time 

incorporating a good dressing of manure.- Cham.— 

See our issue of April 24th, 1909, page 237.- 

Carleton .—Give the arches two coats of good paint 
as a foundation, then a third coat of whatever 
coloured paint you prefer. This will obviate all 
danger of any injury to the plants you intend cover¬ 
ing the arch with. 


If AMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Mr*. James.— Lophospermum 

I scandens.- Anon.— 1, Atriplex Halim us. This need 

not be pruned, unle- s you wish to keep it within 
certain limits. In this case it may be cut back any 
time during the winter and early spring: 2. Ccano- 
thus Asteroide; 3, Salvia azurea.- M. B. — l, Cine¬ 

raria maritima; 2, The Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia 

adiantifolia, syn. Gingko biloba).-B.—l, Nerine 

undulnta; 2, Aster Nova>-Angliee pulchetfus; 3, Aster 

ericoides; 4, Aster Isevis var. - H. S. Bostock.— 

Elieagnus pungeus variegata.- A. Carrington.— Your 

tree is evidently a Pyrus of some sort. We should 
like to see flowers and leaves next spring. It is 
certainly not a Mountain Ash.- M. C. L.—We can¬ 

not name from such poor specimens as you send us. 

- F. A. R. IF.—Seems to be a Rhus of some kind. 

Should like to see in flower before naming with any 
certainty. 

Names of fruits.— A. M. B.—5. Not recognised; 
6, Evidently a small fruit of Golden Reinette; 7, 
Rosemary Russet; 8, Not recognised from the one 

fruit only you send us.- F. Tiermy.— Apple Waltham 

Abbey Seedling.- J. IF. if., Cornwall.— 5, Line’s 

Prince Albert; 6, Northern Greening; 7. Malformed 

fruits of Lady Henniker; 8, Specimens insufficient.- 

Indoctus.— 1 and 4, Blenheim Orange; 2. Ribston 
Pippin; 3 and 6. King of the Pippins; 8, Wellington; 

10, Rymer.-H’admar.—We regret having made a 

mistake. The Apple you now send is a fine and 
typical specimen cf the true Herefordshire Pear- 

main.- The Rev. C. IF. II. Dicker. —The Apple sent 

appears to be identical with an old Dorsetshire 
variety named Iron Pin.- C. D.— The Pear is a stew¬ 

ing variety, which we fail to recognise. Tim fruits 
have been gathered too early. Allow them to hang 
till the er.d of October another year before gathering. 
Even then the flesh will be crisp, but skins will not 
shrivel. Store in a cool dry place.—Mr*. M. S. 
Parsons.— The Pear is, we think. Princess, which 
ripens towards end of December. It is a good vrr'ety, 
and worth retaining. Should be allowed to hang till 

end of October before gathering.- F. G. L.— Apples: 

1, Warner's King; 2, Tibbet's Pearmain; 3, Not 

recognised; 4, Fearn’s Pippin.- M. L. Evans.— Apple 

Court Pendu Plat.- Mrs. Powell.- Apple Kentish 

Fillhacket. Pear, specimen insufficient.- B. F .— 

Apples: 1, Blenheim; 2, M£re de Menage; 3. Well¬ 
ington; 4, Norfolk Beaufln.- A. Ross. — Apples : 1. 

Waltham Abbey Seedling; 2. Golden Noble; 3, Lord 

Derby; 4, Ecklinville.- L. W. II. — Apples; 1. King 

of the Pippins; 2, Small fruit of Cellini; 3. Golden 

Spire; 4, Wellington. - F. H.— Ajiples : 1, MC-re de 

Menage; 2, Ribston;-3, Stone’s; 4, Tower of Glamis. 

-B. S. — Pears: 1. Beurrtf Bose; 2, Marie Louise; 3, 

Glou Moreeau; 4, Brown Bcurrtf. - G. A. S.— Pear 

Autumn Bergamotte. See note in this issue on 

page 646.- II. C. M— 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Next 

week; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Not recognised.- Sunset. I 

— I. 8raall fruits of Scarlet Nonpareil; 2, Pott’s 
Seedling; 3, Ross Nonpareil; 4, Leathcrcoat Busret. 
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CATALOGUES received. 

Edmunds and Co., Alexandra Nurseries, Milton, 
Cambridge .—List of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds. 

Bees, Ltd., Liverpool.— Guarantested Roses, Shrubs, 
Clematis, Fruit-trees, etc. 

W. Seabrook and SONS, Chelmsford.—Fruit-tree#, 
Roses, etc. 

F. Delaunay, Angers.-Li«t of Fruit-trees, Shrubs, 
etc. 

J. Cheal and Sons, Lowfleld Nurseries, Craw’ey, 
Sussex.—Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Fruit-trees, 
Roses, etc. 

R. J. Barnes, Malvern.—Ro*e*. Sweet Peat, Violas, 
etc. 


Books received.—" A Few Notes on Growing and 
Exhibiting Sweet Peas,”, by Thomas' Stevenson. 

Hallam’s, Moseley, Birmingham.-“ Vine Growing 

in England.” With illustrations. By H. M. Tod, 
F.R.H.S. London: Chatto and Windus. 


Preserving leaves. -Could you tell me how to 
treat Maple and other leaves, so as to keep their 
colour? I should like to preserve some for table 
decoration.— Austins Close. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ROOK GARDEN 
AND WATER PLANTS. 


IV<e like to Interest our readers tn 
pksturosguo effects of gardens and tn 
the beauty of flower, tree, or giant. Wo 
shall ghee a Prime of a Guinea for tho 
heat Photograph of Rock or Alpine Water 
Gardena sent In each month, and a copy 
of “ The English Flower 'Garden ” as 
seeoncf prime '. 

Tho so-oailed rookeries are generally 
so hideously made that good examples 
will help vary much. Artificial water, 
too. Is often stupidly made without any 
grace of outline, and good examples of 
these would be welcome, too. In doing 
‘this we need not confine ourselves to 
gardens, bscause sometimes any rooky 
ground In nature gives • beautiful 
bxamplos of what we mean . Therefore, 
Into this list would come any natural 
formation of rock or water that would 
Illustrate what Is desired . In the lake 


districts of the West of Ireland, and In our 
own country too, and Scotland, there are 
beautiful suggestive things e verywh ere. 



THE PERFECT ROSE 

Can only be obtained from a perfect plant of a perfect 
variety by perfect cult iration. Buc. no amount or degree of 
excellent culture will give the glorious success of a perfect 
Rose if things have gone wrong at t he beginning. You know 
where a Rose plant begins, cf course. In a healthy Dog 
Brier is inserted a healthy, vigorous bud, from a well-growr*. 
healthy pedigree Rose plant. All being well, the bud unit's 
with the “ stock,” commences to grow, ami hence orward sil 
"Dog Brier " grow ths are removed, and the full strength am. 
vitality cf the ” Brier stock " is focussed on the production of 
perfect Roses, providing that the foundation has been well 
and truly laid. 

Bees have made a science of Rose Culture on an immense 
scale. Their Scaland Nursery covers over 200 acres of the 
finest alluvial land. It is mainly cultivated by the steam 
plough and hat row. These titanic tools are directly respon¬ 
sible for the two most striking things about Rees’ Roses: 
The low price (from 4d. each), due to the reduced cost of 
working; the remarkable health and vigour, due to the 
thorough and efficient cultivation. Bnt you can learn all 
about Rees Guarantested Roses from the Catalogue, which 
is sent free on application. 

BEES, J-TDp, LIVERPOOL. 
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Apple, diseased 
Apples, cordon 
Apple-trees, pruning .. 
Apple Wellington 
yApple Annie Elizabeth 
Aster Coombefishacre .. 
Aster St. Egwin 
Autumn colour 
Begonias, keeping 
Berberis verruculosa .. 

Books . 

Brussels Sprouts, late .. 
< Cabbages, town .. 
t-aryopteris Mastacan- 

thus . 

Caustic alkali solution.. 
Chrysanthemum Canary 
Bird, single 

Chrysanthemum, Pom¬ 
pon, sport from a very 
old. 
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Chrysanthemum David 
Ingamells 

Chrysanthemum - leaves 
diseased. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
Richard A. Witty .. 

Chrysanthemums, early- 
flowering 

Chrysanthemums, early- 
flowering, lateness of 


Chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door, in N. London .. 
Chrysanthemums, some 

new . 

Conservatory 

Crab, the Dartmouth .. 

Crocus satiTus var. 

Haussknechti 
Dianthus oaesius Spencer 
H. Biekham .. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Diospyroe Lotus 
Drought, lessons of the 
Echiuin giganteum 
Eremuri, growing 
Fire Bush, the 
Flowers, hardy, among 


Fruit-trees on allot¬ 
ments . 

Fruit-trees, planting .. 
Fungus for name 
Garden food 
Garden work 
Holly hedges 
Humiliations 
Insects in soil 
La Triomphante and its 
white sport 
Lawns, burnt-up 
Lettuce for winter and 
spring. 
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Lilies, Belladonna, is a 
Devon garden .. 

Lily of the Valley bed, 
making a 
Lily, the Kaffir 
Lonicera nitida .. 
Mosses and alpines 
Oak, the Chinquapin .. 
Pieonies, herbaceous, 

planting. 

Peach for outdoors 
Pear, name of 
Pears of the season 
Pear Thompson t 
Phillyrea and Stran- 

vtesia . 

Plants, herbaceous, 
worth growing.. 
Plants, silver - leaved 

bedding. 

Plums, cooking .. 


670 
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Potatoes, Irish grown 

seed . i 

Potato selections .. 6 
Quercus dentata.. .. ( 

Rains, the.( 

Rhododendron Pink 
Pearl at Iver Heath.. 659 
Rosa ferruginea (rubri- 
folia) in late autumn 6 
Robb lucida plena in 
autumn.. .. f 

Rosa nitida in Novem¬ 
ber .657 

Rosasericeapterocantha 662 
Rose Mine. Joseph Com- 
bet making strong 

growths.f 

Rose Mrs. W. Cutbush 662 
Roses for back wall of 
greenhouse .. .. 662 

Roses in October .. f 


Roses, mildew on .. 662 
Roses not blooming .. 662 
Rose, the Macartney ■. 662 
Salvias in October .. 653 
Shamrook Pea, the . . 664 
Shrubs, flowering, for 
the rock garden . . 665 
8hrubs for town gardens 660 
Spring, preparations for 661 
Sternbergia lutea .. 657 
Strawberries in cold- 

frames . 667 

Thom, the Washington 66 ( 
Tomatoes in winter .. 606 
Veronica Veitchl .. 638 
Vine-roots, lifting, and 
improving borders .. 667 
Vines in October storms 657 
Vitis inconstans .. .. 653 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing .669 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

RO808 In Ootober.— These are practically 
over except China#* and some of the Poly an- 
thas. Felienberg is one of the most free- 
flowering Boses I grow.— Dumfries. 

Autumn colour.— Mr. Arnott, writing to 
us on October 18th, says : “ Autumn tint* are 
very fine just now, and the Mossy Saxifrages 
in the rock garden are now of a vivid green, 
showing up the reds, ambers, russets, etc., of 
other things. The colour of the leaves of 
Megasea ligulata purpurea ia now very fine, 
and a big plant on a dry border is worth 
looking at.’* 

Chrysanthemum David Ingamells. — 

When first exhibited this was certificated as 
an exhibition variety, and as such it is a 
good thing. Market growers have found out 
its value, however, and in the leading 
nurseries large batches are already yielding 
blossoms of goodly proportions and of a rich 
tone of yellow. The, florets are very broad, 
stiff, ana of good substance, and the habit 
is sturdy and dwarf.—C. A. H. 

Aster Coombefi8haore.— This pretty Star- 
wort, raised by Mr. Archer-Hind, has been 
very fine this year. It has not the root- 
spreading habit" of some Asters, which thus 
become troublesome in the border, but 

f rows sufficiently freely to make a good 
ush in a year or two. It has a nice habit 
of growth, reaching a height of about 3 feet, 
ana bearing fine sprays of flowers of a 
bluish-lilac tinted with rose.—S. A. 

Pears of the season.— There is such a run 
on the few Pears of great excellence like 
Doyenne du Comice that there is a chance of 
nearly equally good kinds being neglected. 
I have been trying some varieties lately, and 
I find the best at the end of October are 
Thompson’s, Fondante dee Bois, and Beurre 
Dumont, all distinct and wholesome in 
flavour. A good many of the Pears in culti¬ 
vation are not worthy to be compared with 
these, being poor in, quality in all conditions. 
—W. 

Croous sativus var. Hausskneohtl.— This 
variety of the autumnal Crocus sativus is at 
present in bloom. The conns were only re¬ 
ceived this autumn. The typical C. sativus 
usually fails to bloom after the first year 
here. C. s. Haussknechti is a pleasing 
flower of a kind of pale purple. Maw tells 
us that it occurs in a wild state in Western 
Persia and Kurdistan,' where it was first 
collected by Haussknecht. I. am hopeful 
that it may prove more reliable than the 
type.—Ess. 

Humiliations. —I do' not know if hunt¬ 
ing for lost plants will come under this. 
I have been hunting some years for 
Clematis campaniflora, without getting 
what I suppose to be the true form, 
which should be blue like a Harebell, 
whereas I get a delicate, charming little 
white flower, withi th<8 least stain., of lilac in 
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it. The last time I saw the plant I seek was 
in the late Mr. Wilson’s garden in Surrey, 
where the Royal Horticultural Society’s gar¬ 
den is now. Perhaps some of your readers 
will kindly tell me where to get it.—S. 

Sternbergia lutsa. —One of your corre¬ 
spondents,'in a recent issue, sought for the 
experience of others respecting Sternbergios. 
I have had 8. lutea here (in Sussex) for half- 
a-dozen years, and I am convinced that the 
bulbs flower more freely in a sunny, dry 
period than in a dull, wet one. Would this 
not be naturally the case if (as some say) 
they are identical with the Lily of the New 
Testament, and, therefore, presumably of 
Eastern origin? Mine have never flowered 
so freely nor so early as in the present year, 
and they are in a light, dry soil, under a 
south wall.—M. D., Horsham. 

Apple Wellington. —In the west, notwith¬ 
standing the exceptionally dry summer, this 
variety has borne full crops, the fruit being 
highly coloured and of usable size for the 
kitchen. Of late years this variety has not 
been a success as an orchard Apple, the 
tree cankering very badly. One large grower 
had more than once threatened to grub up 
all the trees in his orchard. It is to be 
hoped that the tropical weather of this 
summer will have ripened the new growths 
sufficiently to withstand our variable climate 
and that good crops may still be had of this 
late-keeping, good cooking variety. — J. 
Mayne, Devonshire. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth.— It is some years 
sinoe I saw such good crops of this Apple on 
standard trees as could be seen in many or¬ 
chards this year. The tree grows much 
more erect than the majority of orchard 
varieties in general, and may be planted 
somewhat closer together than is usually 
allowed for standards. The fruits are liable 
to be badly spotted in some seasons, which 
lessens their value from a market point of 
view. This season they appear much cleaner, 
and have commanded a ready sale. By far 
the finest crops were to be seen on trees that 
had been cut back—not too severely—and 
regrafted some twenty-five years ago.— 
J. M. B. 

The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea).— 
The spikes of this are this year much earlier 
in the open than usual. The foliage, too, is 
much healthier than I have ever seen it, and 
free from the minute black spots which in 
damp seasons disfigure it. The Kaffir Lily is 
well worth a place in the cool greenhouse, 
where its bright flowers contrast well with 
the earliest batch of Roman Hyacinths, and 
show up well during the dull days before 
Christmas. When grown in pots, S. coccinea 
requires to be attended to as regards water¬ 
ing, as it is impatient of anything approach¬ 
ing excessive moisture, and the atmosphere 
ought to be buoyant and as dry as possible. 
With a little care it may be had in bloom 
for a long period, and the spikes last a 
considerable time when cut.— Kbt. 


Vines In October storms.— I thought the 
great storms of October would have destroyed 
the beauty of these, but they did not. Many 
leaves were swept away, but the beauty of 
colour went on, the Japanese Vine being the 
most remarkable both on pergolas and Apple- 
trees. The forms of the French Tenturier 
were also beautiful, but never quite so strik¬ 
ing as the big Japanese, though well worth 
growing. So, too, the new Chinese Vines 
are very promising, though they do not seem 
to last so long in beauty as the Japanese and 
French. What a wonderful family we have 
in them, with every probability of adding to 
them from Japan, Manchuria, China, and 
other regions'—W. 

Berberis verruculosa.— Among the many 
shrubs introduced from Western Cbiua 
within the last decade or so, the genus Ber¬ 
beris is strongly represented. Some of them 
are interesting chiefly from a botanical stand¬ 
point, while others are valuable from their 
ornamental qualities. One that has, since its 
introduction, become very popular is Berberis 
WikonaB, while the species at the head of 
this note, which wa§ given an award of merit 
on October 24th, promises to be equally ap¬ 
preciated. It is of dense, compact habit, 
forming a bushy specimen a couple of feet or 
so in height, the branches being prettily 
arched. The leathery leaves are spiny, 
shining green above, and very glaucous be¬ 
neath. The flowers are yellow, and the 
fruits purple when ripe.—X. 

Eohlum giganteum.— I send you a picture 
of two plants grown from seed I brought 
from the Canary Islands three years ago, and 
which are now flowering for the first time. 
It is an Echium—E. giganteum, I think— 
and is known in the Canaries as the Pride of 
Teneriffe. The height of my plant is rather 
over 7$ feet. You will observe that, like the 
Liatris, it begins to bloom at the top first. 
It is a noble plant, but I never met with it 
till I was in Teneriffe. Is it often grown in 
England?— (Mrs.) R. Moss Kino. 

[The Echiums are natives of Southern 
Europe, the Canary Isles, and Madeira, and 
can only be trusted in the open in the mildest 
parts of the west and south-west counties of 
the British Isles. We regret that the reduc¬ 
tion of the photograph is much too great to 
do justice to such a handsome spike of bloom 
as your specimen shows.] 

Rosa nitida In November.— Though a 
sharp frost, followed by a gale of wind and 
rain, carried off all the prettily-tinted leaves 
of Rosa nitida, yet on November 1st it is still 
exceedingly pretty. The removal of the 
leaves shows the fine red colouring of the 
branches and thorns, while quite a number of 
deep-coloured hips remains on the bushes, 
and harmonises well with the ruddy colouring 
of the branches, which they approach in hue, 
being only a trifle brighter. This is a charm¬ 
ing little Rose at all seasons, and it is one 
which might well be more largely planted, if 
only for the sake of its branch colouring at 
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the dead season. The single flowers, of a 
bright pink, are also pretty, while the leaves 
assume the most beautiful tints ere they fall. 
—Dumfries. 

Lonlcera nitlda.— I was very pleased to eee 
this delightful little Honeysuckle given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October 24th, for, as seen a week 
or two previously at the Coombe Wood Nur¬ 
sery, it attracted particular notice, from its 
distinct and pleasing character. This Honey¬ 
suckle is one of the many recent introduc¬ 
tions from Western China, where it is said 
to attain a height of 3 feet to 6 feet. The 
specimens shown were each about a couple 
of feet high, and of neat, dense growth, the 
slender shoots thickly clothed with small, 
leathery leaves of a bright, shining green. 
The flowers are said to be fragrant, and 
cream-white in colour. This Honeysuckle is 
of a strictly evergreen nature, so that it is a 
promising subject for winter decoration when 
grown in pots, as the Euonymus and similar 
subjects are.—X. 

The rains.— What a remarkable change in 
weather conditions we are now experiencing! 
But yesterday, as it were, the soil was baked, 
vegetation nearly dead or greatly suffering, 
heat intense, and a vegetable famine almost 
imminent. Now r the soil is saturated, rains 
almost excessive, moisture gone deep, and 
work hindered at times because soil is too 
wet. Yet how welcome to nurserymen and all 
purposing planting trees and shrubs is this 
heavy rainfall! How dry . i was in and about 
the roots we knew full well a week or two 
since. Now it is possible to lift trees and 
shrubs with ease, and find the soil amply 
moist to replant in. Whilst work of that 
kind has been much hindered during Octo¬ 
ber, no doubt, given fairly open and mode¬ 
rately dry weather, very much will, during 
November, be done to make up for lost time. 
The soil -deeper down has not yet lost that 
warmth it derived from the summer scorch¬ 
ing, and the rains, so far, have not been too 
cold.—D. 

Herbaceous plants worth growing.— The 

notes by “A. C. B.” on this subject will be 
valuable, but they would be more so if the 
writer would give us some idea of the locality 
whence he writes, or at least of the-climate 
of his part of the country. Judging from 
the inieresting notes he gives regarding 
Abronia, Arenaria, and Abutilon vitifolium, 
his experience lies in a favoured part. 
Neither of these can generally be accounted 
hardy enough to stand the winters of the 
midlands of England or further North, while 
there are one or two favoured districts in 
Scotland and some in Ireland where they 
might live for a while. The Abutilon lias 
often been tried without permanent success 
in some of these northern gardens, but will 
not grow long unless in favoured spots by or 
near the sea. It is certainly not hardy in 
every garden. I may add that most of the 
Acaenas come readily from seeds, as well as 
from the cuttings spoken of by “A. C. B.” 
—A. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums in N. London. 

—The display of outdoor Chrysanthemums 
at St. Marylebone Cemetery, East Finchley, 
London, N., this season far exceeds in beauty 
anything of the kind 1 have ever seen. Long, 
slightly raised, curved beds are filled with 
the freer ami more interesting border 
Chrysanthemums, and the arrangement of the 
plants and the colour association leave 
nothing to 1x5 desired. Mr. Thomas Bevan, 
the superintendent, values the older kinds if 
they possess a good habit of growth and a' 
free display of blossoms. The Japanese bor¬ 
der kinds occupy the centre of the beds, and 
overhang in graceful fashion. Interspersed 
among the undisbudded plants are numerous 
examples of disbudded plants of Soleil d’Oc- 
tobre (yellow) and its lovely bronzy-fawn 
sport, the large flowers of these two varieties 
contrasting effectively with the blooms of 
other small-flowered sorts. Not the least in¬ 
teresting are the Pompons, which are used as 
margins to the large beds and as sole occu¬ 
pants of the smaller ones. These Pompons 
are mostly compact in their habit of growth, 
are profusely flowered, and are represented 
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by the best varieties now in cultivation. 
Such a display as here referred to shows how 
useful the early-flowering kinds are for 
making the garden bright during the autumn. 

—e. a. 

Veronica VeltChl. —A garden form of the 
speciosa section of Veronicas, under the name 
of Veronica Veitchi, has been twice sub¬ 
mitted to the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is of free growth, 
and the flowers, which are borne in consider¬ 
able numbers, are of a rich purple colour. 
There are, however, now so many garden 
forms that it is impossible, without actual 
comparison, to say whether it is distinct 
from or superior to others in cultivation. 
The specimens were exhibited by Messrs. 
Robert Veiteh and Sons, of Exeter, who 
speak highly of it as an outdoor shrub. Of 
course, in their favoured South Devon clime 
Veronicas occupy a much more prominent 
position as shrubs in the open ground than 
they do in colder localities. This season, 
however, some of the garden forms that were, 
in the neighbourhood of London, planted out 
after the cold weather was over, have flowered 
very freely.—X. 

Fruit-trees on allotments.— On a group of 
allotments at New Malden, Surrey, which 
have been secured, and are being worked by 
a body of London compositors, who have 
come there to reside, a broad cart-road runs 
through them from end to end, and the 
holders have come to the unanimous decision 
to plant one standard tree on each allotment 
fronting this cart-road, to form an avenue, 
and also hoping in time to obtain some good 
fruit. The varieties to be planted are not 
yet selected, but advice as to the best for 
such purpose has been obtained, and tenders 
as to cost of trees also. I should much have 
preferred the planting of bush-trees, but it is 
the desire to have the avenue of overhanging 
trees flowering profusely in the spring, and, it 
is hoped, fruiting well in the autumn. Hap¬ 
pily now we have had ample rains to put the 
soil into good condition for planting, and it 
is hoped that very soon that work will be 
done. Generally there is much hesitancy to 
plant fruit-trees on allotments.—A. D. 

Caryopterls Mastaoanthus. — However 
much the heat and the long drought of the 
summer may have adversely affected many 
shrubs and plants, they have evidently 
suited this, which I have never before seen 
so strong or so finely in flower. It suffers 
during our hardest winters if left without 
some kind of protection, and although not 
often killed outright, it is liable to staxt 
weak and late, and even by the end of the 
grow in" season is no larger than it was at 
the same period of the jirevious year. It is 
of semi-woody growth and belongs to the 
Verbena family, producing its flowers in 
short, semi-globular cymes, one of which 
occurs in each of the axils of the leaves. 
The blossoms, closely packed in each cluster, 
are of a bright and pretty blue, the lower 
lip of the corolla being fringed. It is best, 
perhaps, grown near the base of a wall; in 
the open it ought to have a winter covering 
of dry leaves and branches. It thrives with 
litale’or no protection in places on the con¬ 
tinent, where they experience considerably 
harder frosts than we do here, but that is 
the case with many shrubs, and is simply 
due to the greater amount of sun-heat they 
get in summer, which ripens up and hardens 
the grow th, and makes it much better able 
to withstand cold than our comparatively 
soft and sappy wood. An interesting fact in 
connection with this plant is that Dees are 
very fond of the flowers.—T. 

The Dartmouth Crab.— Those who are 
anxious to add interesting features to their 
pleasure grounds now that the planting 
season is with us should not overlook the 
above Crab. For weeks past several trees 
have been greatly admired, and they will 
retain their beauty until a sharp frost or 
high wind robs the long and graceful 
branches of the mass of highly-coloured 
fruit. The kitchen garden I do not con¬ 
sider the most desirable position for this 
tree, as there arc so manv other parts of 
the garden where it could t>e used to better 
advantage—viz., in the mixed shrubbery and 
pleasure grounds. Even as a lawn tree it 


could not possibly fail to please, as it would 
prove no less interesting in early summer 
when covered with delicate bloom than later 
in the season, when the branches are almost 
borne down with the weight of deep, richly- 
coloured fruit. There are many trees and 
shrubs now used in such positions certainly 
much less ornamental than this and other 
Crabs. Of course, to see the trees in full 
beauty they should not be pruned in any 
way, which would result in restricted growth 
and few fruit—a practice often followed so 
unwisely in the orchard. The habit of the 
tree is naturally spreading, and the branchee, 
being situated some distance apart, become 
studded with flower-spurs their full length, 
and when the trees attain a good size each 
branch forms, as it were, long ropes of fruit. 
The best form of tree is a standard with & 
stem not less than 6 feet. The lower 
branches naturally become pendent with the 
weight of fruit.—G. 

8alVia8 In Ootober.— There is an extra¬ 
ordinary display of colour on Salvia Glory of 
Zurich at the present time (October 6th), 
in fact, it is the brightest of all autumn 
flowers, and good alike in bed, border, vase, 
tub, or box. Under the latter conditions the 
display on the balconies at Gunnersbury 
House is very effective. Where facilities for 
watering were not available plants in open 
beds and borders were handicapped by the 
prolonged drought and persistent attacks of 
red-spider, but rain in early September, 
followed by moist, cooler nights, cleared the 
foliage, and was incentive to growth of a 
short, stocky character, that in its turn pro¬ 
duced abundance of bloom. It is well w-nen 
one gets such a display to take note of other 
autumn flowers that may be associated with 
the Salvia, and also as to the manner of 
planting to produce the best results. A very 
pleasing combination is obtained by group¬ 
ing them with those two fine white Japanese 
Anemones, Lord Ardilaun and Whirlwind; 
the contrast in colour and the difference in 
growth, alike in flower and foliage, are all in 
Favour of a very effective mixture, either on 
a large or smaJl scale. Some of the light- 
flowered Starworts, also, are very charming 
associates, and I saw lately a bold group of 
the Salvia backed by densely-flowered 
plants of Aster puniceus pulcherrimus that 
were very effective. Plants grown in tubs, 
vases, or' boxes require careful attention in 
the way of water, and occasional stimulants. 
Liquid cow-manure is one of the best stimu¬ 
lants, and if the tube or boxes can stand on 
a cool bottom the plants will be greatly 
benefited.—E. B. S. 

Vitls Inc6nstans.— Very lovely just now is 
this well-known Vine, and with all looking 
dull around it, we admire it the more. The 
upper part is still of the brightest green, the 
centre of varying shades oi red, the older 
leaves becoming a deep, bronzy-purple. All 
these shades are prettily graduated, and what 
looks fine at a distance is even more beautiful 
on closer inspection. Even in winter, after 
the foliage is gone, the delicate tracery of 
the clinging stems over old, mullioned win¬ 
dows is charming. This creeper is one of the 
very best for hiding unsightly walls or lor 
covering old mansions, its free-growing cha¬ 
racter enabling it to soon cover a large space, 
and, what is of still greater importance, it 
thrives in any description of soil or situation. 
In very shady places it will not, of course, 
take on the same beautiful tint in autumn ae 
it does in positions more exposed to sun and 
air, but even there it is attractive. It is 
always best to give the young plants a start 
by digging out a couple of barrow-loads of the 
old soil if worn out, and replacing it with 
good new compost. They may be planted 
either in spring or autumn, the latter for 
preference. Young plants are easily raised 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, these 
being taken about 6 inches in length and 
rooted in pots in a close frame in late sum¬ 
mer. Some years ago, when on a visit to 
Saltwood Castle, near Ilytlie, in Kent, we 
were astonished at the vivid colour of the 
leaves borne by some plants that were grow¬ 
ing on the walls of the castle, while we also 
have a distinct recollection of some plants at 
Gunton Park, the foliage of which was of the 
! richest scarlet we have ever seen. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE FIRE BUSH 
(Embothrium coccineum). 

No flowering tree can rival the Embothrium, 
perhaps better known by its English name of 
Fire Bush, when in full bloom. Specimens 
from 20 feet to 40 feet in height are then 
masses of vivid vermilion, and are a feature 
in the landscape. Flowering branches are 
sometimes shown at the Temple Show, and 
always attract much attention. In mild win¬ 
ters, followed by genial springs, the trees in 
Devon and Cornwall are often in bloom by 
the end of April, though they do not show 
their full beauty until the month of May. 
There are many fine specimens of this gor¬ 
geous tree in the south-west. Until a few 
years ago probably the largest example in 
this country was to be found at Scorrier, but 
this tree has since died. There is a fine tree, 
40 feet high, close to the lake at Carclew. 
Most gardens of repute in southern Cornwall 
contain one or more specimens, while in 
south Devon two fine trees, about 25 feet in 
height, existed a few years ago, and probably 
still live, in the gardens at Coombe Royal, 


failing, and had, in consequence, been cut 
j hard back. This remedy had apparently 
answered the purpose, since the tree was 
I throwing out numbers of vigorous young 
I shoots, and in many cases old trees, that have 
displayed signs of lo?s of vigour, and have 
been severely pruned, have regained their 
health. Cuttings 4 inches in length, placed 
in sandy peat in well-drained pots, and kept 
in a close propagating-frame, in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, will generally root in 
the course of a few inonins. The Emboth¬ 
rium may also be raised from seed, but layer¬ 
ing, where practicable, is, without doubt, 
the most satisfactory method of propagation. 

Wyndham Fitzuekbeut. 

RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL AT 
IVER HEATH. 

In this part of the country we have a good 
deal of peaty soil, which, of course, suits 
Rhododendrons admirably, and I grow a 
great many of the different garden hybrids 
and varieties—some forty of different names 
—and after five years’ experience I have 
come to the conclusion that Pink Pearl easily 
takes the first place. I am not speaking 
now of the beauty of the blooms—about that, 


usually grafted*, though the conditions here 
are probably not quite suited to its require¬ 
ments. Even in Japan it is 6aid to be of less 
imposing presence when mature than several 
other kinds. The foliage in this country ap¬ 
pears to be susceptible to attack by the 
spangle-gall insect, and the under-surface 
of the leaves is sometimes quite covered with 
this gall about the month of September.—D. 

HOLLY HEDGES. 

When enclosing a garden, the question often 
arises as to the kind of fence to be used, 
where it is not intended to build a wall. 
Wherever possible I plant Holly, and I am 
convinced in the long run it is the cheapest. 
Some may say the plants are expensive, but 
this is not so when the time a llolly-hedge 
lasts is considered. I should not like to say 
how many years a Holly-hedge will continue 
in health when attention is given to planting 
and the after management. Hollies thrive in 
varied soils. In the west, where the soil is 
heavy, I have found them a great success. In 
the neighbourhood of Bagshot i6 one of the 
finest hedges to be found, and still in splen¬ 
did health. I know one in this district that 
has been planted about twenty-five years, and 



Rhododendron Pink Pearl in Sir Henry Yorke’s wild garden at Ilillbrooke Place, Iver Heath, Ducks . 


near Kingsbridge, while at Greenway, on the 
banks of the River Dart, there are healthy 
specimens. In the south of Ireland the Era- 
bothriura also flourishes, there being, at Fota, 
Co. Cork, a symmetrical example, about 
30 feet in height, which has 6ent up nume¬ 
rous suckers, 6ome of them many feet dis¬ 
tant from the parent trunk. If these suckers 
are given room, it appears as if they would 
in time form a large group, which would be 
very handsome when in flower. 

An impression appenred lo exist at one 
time that the Embothrium w-ns very impa¬ 
tient of root disturbance, but this is not 
borne out by cases that I have met with. In 
one instance a tree about 9 feet in height 
had been transplanted, and had evidently 
benefited by the move, while in the other a 
good-sized specimen that was blown over in 
the blizzard of 1891, after being propped up, 
shifted into a hole that had been dug behind 
it, and cut back, made exceptionally rapid 
end healthy growth. It would, therefore, 
appear that change of soil and pruning are 
beneficial rather than otherwise. When 
these trees reach a certain size, they, in many 
cases, lose vigour, and often perish. One 
that I saw at Trelissick had given signs of 
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I imagine, there is only one opinion—but of 
the hardiness and rapidity of growth of the 
plant. I got some small plants at the end 
of 1906, and they are now very large bushes, 
some of them 7 feet high and more through. 
Every season since I have had them they 
have bloomed profusely, and even this vear, 
in spite of the abnormal drought and heat, 
they were as good as ever. Of course, as 
was the case with all Rhododendrons, the 
j blooms lasted but a very short time. The 
plants here have stood drought and frost 
better than any of the other varieties I 
have. * II. Y. 

Quercus dentata.— The leaves of this spe¬ 
cies are easily distinguished among those of 
other Oaks, for they are frequently from 
9 inches to 12 inches in length, and 5 inches 
to 6 inches wide, with deeply-lobed margins, 
j Unfortunately, it does not in this country 
| form a handsome tree. Q. dentata is one of 
! the principal Oaks of Japan, where it is 
i known under the name of Kaslmva. Its bark 
i is very rich in tannin, and for that reason the 
species is highly prized. The poor trees met 
I with in this country may, to some extent, be 
accounted for by the fact that they are 


which now is 16 feet high by 12 feet through. 
It is a mistake to make high, narrow banks 
and plant on these. The plants grow well 
enough for a time, but with age they show- 
signs of weakness, while those planted on the 
level or in a sunken position outlive them by 
many years. When in a high position the 
drought starves the plants. Recently an ex- 
I perienced nurseryman (in the Bagshot dis¬ 
trict) said to me : “ If you w ant Hollies to do 
their best on this dry soil, feed well.” About 
four years ago, when the garden at Farn- 
borough Hill was made, two-thirds were 
closed in with a Holly-hedge. One portion is 
much raised, while the major portion is other¬ 
wise. Recently, when visiting these gardens, 
I could but notice the marked difference, 
those on the high ground being worn out com¬ 
pared to the others. 

In keeping Holly-hedges within bounds, 
j they have to be clipped. Here, again, many 
errors arise, by allowing them to get too high 
I at first, and then constantly clipping them to 
the same level. In this way they form a 
thick crown of shoots, which becomes so 
heavy that it hangs down and becomes weak. 
Much of this could be avoided if a little more 
! attention were given in summer by cutting a 
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portion back more closely. Some twenty years 
ago, when at Farnborough Orange, I bad a 
Holly-hedge that was too wide at the base, 
and it became a question of a remedy. I re¬ 
solved to cut it back 3 feet at tbe sides and 
2 feet at the top. This rejuvenated it, and 
now it looks in as good health as when I first 
saw it thirty-five years ago. It cannot be less 
than fifty to sixty years old. In some cases 
it is wise, when cutting back, to apply a coat 
of manure for a few years. Sometimes it is 
necessary to put in a young plant if one or 
two have become weak. In doing so a large 
hole should be dug, removing the old soil and 
adding new, if only from the vegetable gar¬ 
den. West Surrey. 


SHRUBS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 

The cultivation of shrubs in towns is, per¬ 
haps, of more importance than in country 
districts. In the country, trees, shrubs; or 
plants of some kind are present aronnd the 
cottages as well as the mansions. In large 
towns it is different, and although public 
parks and gardens are annually increasing in 
numbers, yet migrants from the rural dis¬ 
tricts miss the flowers and shrubs they have 
been accustomed to at home. Many are the 
pathetic attempts made to grow a few flower¬ 
ing plants or a shrub or two in the small plot 
attached to the house, and even window- 
boxes are called into service in the endeavour 
to have something green amid a waste of 
bricks and mortar. There is, of course, a 
great difference in the atmosphere of different 
towns. In large manufacturing cities the 
cultivation of plants of any kind is decidedly 
difficult. There are other towns where the 
staple industries do not cause large quanti¬ 
ties of smoke, and ‘in these it is possible to 
grow a fair selection of plants of all kinds. 
In every city, however, there is always a pall 
of 6moke more or less dense obscuring the 
sun’s rays, and, therefore, plants which bear 
a certain amount of shade often succeed 
better than those which naturally demand 
abundance of light and the pure air of high 
altitudes. 

Another circumstance which militates 
greatly against the growth of shrubs 
in and near large towns is the miserable 
nature of the soil about the houses. There 
are 6ome old gardens in large centres like 
London and elsewhere that rival many in the 
country. This is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that they were in existence before the streets 
which now surround them, and the original 
soil has been kept in condition by good cul¬ 
tivation. That many fine trees and shrubs 
continue to live and grow in such gardens 
leads to the conclusion that a 6weet and 
healthy rooting medium is a distinct advan¬ 
tage in assisting the leaves and branches to 
carry out their proper functions even in the 
presence of smoke, dust, etc. From 6ome ex¬ 
perience of the preparation of small suburban 
gardens, I have found that the 6oil of these 
tiny plots usually consists of the subsoil 
which has been spread over the original sur¬ 
face in the throwing out of foundations, 
drains, sewers, etc. As the work of erecting 
the house proceeded this subsoil became 
mixed with cinders, wood-shavings, pieces of 
wood, lengths of wire, iron hoops, tin cans, 
rags, etc. ; in fact, there is no telling what 
may turn up. 

There is only one way to deal with this 
state of affairs if shrubs are to be grown, 
and that is to trench the ground 2 feet deep 
and remove all rubbish as the work proceeds. 
Usually, the original top-soil will be met with 
in the trenching, and some of this should be 
returned to the surface to be mixed with the 
subsoil which has reached the top, as shown 
above. As the trenching proceeds, the sur¬ 
face should be made as level as poissible. The 
subsoil remaining on top will, after being 
exposed for some time to the action of sun, 
wind, and rain, develop into quite good soil. 
All subsoil, except in the case of sheer gravel, 
which must come out if too near the surface, 
only wants exposure to the air to become 
capable of supporting plant life. The size of 
the garden will determine the selection to be 
made. In the small front gardens of terrace 
houses wide-spreading species should be 


avoided, as they soon become unsuitable. 
As a rule, shrubs which shed their leaves 
annually are recommended as being best able 
to withstand the deleterious atmosphere of 
smoky towns; yet some evergreens have 
proved to be of great value. 

For small gardens the following may be 
recommended : Berberis Aquifolium, Euony- 
mus japonieus, E. radicans, Golden Privet, 
Olearia Haasti, which flowers freely as a 
6mall bush, the common Boxwood, Hyperi¬ 
cum ’calycinum, the smaller-growing Bush 
Ivies, Cotoneaster thymifolia, Daphne Lau- 
reola, all the foregoing being evergreen. Of 
deciduous shrubs, Berberis vulgaris, For- 
sythia viridi&sima, Persian Lilac, Hyperi¬ 
cums, Daphne Mezereum, the smaller-grow¬ 
ing Philadelphusee, Spiraea japonica, Ribes 
sanguineum, etc., may be grown and kept 
within moderate dimensions. For larger 
town gardens, where there is a considerable 
space about the house, which may be standing 
in its own grounds, all the foregoing may be 
utilised, and in addition: Aucuba japonica, 
green and variegated; Osmanthus Aqui¬ 
folium and varieties; Rhododendrons, espe¬ 
cially Cunningham’s White; Flowering Cur¬ 
rant (Ribes), Jasminum fruticans, Ligustrum 

i 'aponicurq, a handsome evergreen Privet; 
Jlacs, the Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opnlus 
sterile, Weigelas, Philadelphuses, Colutea ar- 
borescene, Kerria japonica, etc.—J. W. 
Bbsant, in Irish Gardening. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES . 

Phlllyrca and Stranvasia.— Will you let me 
know whether the Phillyrea is hardy in this part of 
the country? I should also like information as to 
the hardiness or otherwise of Stranvspsia glnucescens 
and S. undulata. I noticed both on one of the walls 
at Kew.— H. J. Bostock, Stafford. 

[Phillyreas are hardy in the London dis¬ 
trict, for though they may suffer during an 
exceptionally severe winter, they, as a rule, 
quickly recover. This applies to the smaller- 
leaved kinds, as P. decora, often known as 
P. Vilmoriniana, is absolutely hardy. The 
leaves of this are considerably larger than 
those of any of the others. Stranvsesia 
glaucescens and undulata are usually re¬ 
garded as somewhat tender, but they thrive 
on a wall at Kew, and in the open at Messrs. 
Veitoh’s nursery at Coombe Wood.] 

The Chinquapin Oak.— The most notice¬ 
able feature about this North American Oak 
is its habit of spreading by underground 
stems until a single example may cover a 
considerable area. It is at its beet but a 
scrub Oak, for, although it may under 
favourable conditions attain a height of 
12 feet or 15 feet, it is more often met with 
but a third as high. It is known as Quercus 
prinoides. Enjoying a fairly wide distribu¬ 
tion, it is found on rocky slopes and hill¬ 
sides in Massachusettes, Carolina, Nebraska, 
etc. Its leaves are as large as those of our 
common Oak. Under cultivation it is useful 
in certain positions for undergrowth, or it 
may be introduced as a bold mass in places 
where a fine autumn feature is desired, for 
the foliage turns to brilliant shades of red, 
bronze, and gold previous to falling.—D. 

Diospyros Lotus.— This, the common Date 
Plum of Asia and Darts of southern Europe, 
has been conspicuous this year by reason of 
the large crop of fruit which it has borne. 
The fruits are similar in shape to those of 
the Japanese Date Plum (D. Kaki), which 
are sometimes seen in the English market. 
They are, however, less brightly coloured and 
very small, the larger ones being little more 
than half-an-inch in diameter. When ripe 
they are greenish-yellow in colour, and are 
curious from the manner in which the green 
calyx surrounds the base. In this country 
it forms a small tree. Neither in Asia, S. 
Europe, nor in England are the fruits con¬ 
sidered to be of any economic value, their 
aetringency being against their use for food. 
Though the w'ood of this species is of little 
value, several kinds of Diospyros produce 
verv important timber. Thus D. Ebenum, 
from Southern India and Ceylon, is the chief 
source of the Ebony of commerce, whilst a 
very curious fancy wood comes from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. This is 
called Andaman Marble or Zebra Wood, on 
account of its being irregularly striped with 
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white or pale yellow and black. The wood 
of the American D. virginiana is also used 
somewhat extensively. The fruits of D. 
Kaki are sometimes used in this country, 
but in China and Japan they form an im¬ 
portant food crop, for they are used in a 
fresh state and dried.—D. 

The Washington Thorn (Crataegus cordata). 
—Though this Thorn has long been grown in 
British gardens, it might be planted more 
freely, for its fruits ripen a month later than 
those of most other kinds. It is a native of 
North America, and grow r s from 20 feet to 
35 feet in height, with a trunk a foot or 
more through. Its heart-shaped leaves are 
almost like those of some kinds of Acer in 
shape, hence the name Crataegus acerifolia. 
The small, white flowers appear in good- 
sized heads in June, and are followed by 
fruits which very much resemble in size ana 
colour those of C. Pyracantha. They ripen 
in October, and sometimes hang on the trees 
for a couple of months, for birds appear to 
be less fond of them than of those with more 
flesh over the seeds. In addition to the 
fruits being showy, the' autumn foliage is 
also richly coloured, and creates a pleasing 
effect in October.—D. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES . 

Fungus for name.— Will you kindly tell me the 
name of the accompanying fungus, and say whether 
it is edible or not? A large quantity has sprung up 
on my little lawn, both lust year and this. I am a 
lover of Mushrooms, and should like to know what 
these are. I have Dr. Cook’s book, “ British Edible 
Fungi,” Worthington Smith’s “ Mushrooms and Toad¬ 
stools,” and “ Edible and Poisonous Fungi,” issued 
by the Board of Agriculture; but this specimen does 
not appear to be mentioned, either us edible or 
poisonous in any one of the three.— Horkstow. 

[The fungus sent was incomplete, lacking 
the base, and, furthermore, had been cut 
away from the stem. All parts should be 
left intact. It does not appear to be one of 
those usually regarded as very poisonous, nor 
is it one of the recognised edible ones. We 
will endeavour to identify it if more com¬ 
plete specimens are tent us.] 

Insects In soil.—I enclose some insects with 
which my garden ie infested, also my pots in green¬ 
house. My Violas were eaten up with them during 
the spring, and nothing I have tried seems to clear 
them. Would you kindly name them, and give in¬ 
structions how to treat the soil, as I am about to 
turn it up rough for the winter?—A qua. 

[The pest of which you complain is one of 
the millipedes—Julus complanatus—a most 
destructive insect. It is usually most abun¬ 
dant in soils containing much organic mat¬ 
ter, and the condition of acidity existing in 
such soils may be best counteracted by the ad¬ 
dition of lime. This is best added now, and in 
such cases as yours in the form of quicklime 
placed in heaps on the soil at the rate of 
l bushel to each 2 square rods, each heap 
being covered with a small quantity of soil, 
allowed to slake and powder, spread, and at 
once forked in. This will not entirely de¬ 
stroy the pests, but it will do much towards 
making the conditions less congenial for 
them. Vaporite, Apterite, and similar sub¬ 
stances have the power of driving the pests 
away, and they may be trapped by placing 
hollowed-out pieces of Carrot or Potato near 
the plants it is desired specially to protect.] 
Diseased Apple (Chicago ).—The Apples 
sent are very badly affectWl with a fungus 
that preys greatly upon some varieties. In 
your case the attack seems to be a very bad 
one. The fungus is known to mycologists 
as Monilia fructigena. Its spores seem to 
settle on the fruit coats, and, when aided 
by moisture in the form of dew, to penetrate 
the thin skins and grow into the flesh, quite 
destroying it, as seen. That a good deal of 
the evil is due to the tree-roots being in poor 
or sour soil there can be no doubt, and much 
good is done when the tree-root* are root- 
pruned, or the tree is lifted and replanted. 
If your soil is damp in winter, it is a good 
plan to replant somewhat on a mound, mix¬ 
ing with the soil a little old decayed manure, 
some soot, and wood-ashes. Try lifting the 
tree, as advised, and also, perhaps, you can 
place it more into the sunlight. Some soft- 
fleshed varieties of Apples are more sus¬ 
ceptible to these attacks than are others. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At the meeting of the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, at 
Eseex Hall, Strand, on Monday, Octo¬ 
ber 23rd, the entries were fairly numerous, 
and the quality and character of the flowers 
left nothing to be desired. Early-flowering 
outdoor’Japanese and outdoor garden singles 
were shown in fine form, but the plants were 
much later in coming into bloom than usual. 
The varieties to which awards were given 
were as follows : — 

Gertrude Peers. —This is a large exhi¬ 
bition Japanese bloom. The florets are 
slightly twisted, revealing their golden re¬ 
verse. The colour may be described as 
ruby-crimson. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, Mers- 
tham, Surrey. 

Walter Parsons.— This is a large and 


Jinks, The Gardens, Newlands, Thames 
! Ditton. 

j Mrs. W. Hookey.—T his is a large, 

; loosely-built Japanese bloom. The florets, 
very long and of good breadth, recurve in 
pleasing form ; colour, straw-yellow, shaded 
| rose on the lower florets. Commended. 
Also from Messrs. Wells and Co. 

E. Cox.—This is an incurved sport from 
i the well-known white market variety Money¬ 
maker. The colour is a pure cream, and- for 
j market it should become popular. Com- 
' mended. Exhibited by Messrs. Cragg, Har¬ 
rison, and Cragg, Merrivale Nurseries, 
Heston, Hounslow. 

Thorp’s Terra-cotta.— For market in 
disbudded form, this new sort is promising, 
as it conies into flower at mid-season. The 
! golden-bronze flowers are of fair proportions. 

I Commended. Also from Mr. Thorp. 

Mrs. W. Garner.— Those who value the 
handsome, large blooms of the single- 
flowered Bronze Edith Pagram will best ap¬ 
preciate the variety under notice, when it 
! is stated to be a sport from that variety. 
The colour of the new sport is also bronze, 


opening of the flowers. In looking through 
a collection of plants this morning (Octo¬ 
ber 20th) I was much surprised to see such 
popular sorts as Horace Martin and other 
members of the Mme. Marie Masse family, 
of which there is now a most interesting 
number of varieties, only just opening their 
blossoms. As a rule, these varieties are at 
their best fully a month earlier, and the late 
opening of the flowers has been a great dis¬ 
appointment to many growers. Other 
popular sorts are equally late, and there is 
now the danger that a sharp frost may catch 
the flowers and destroy numerous specimens 
that are now fast opening. I fear the 
ordinary semi-early kinds will not come into 
flower until November is well advanced.— 
W. V. T. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

In a season when outdoor varieties have not 
been a success, owing to the drought, and 
when many of them are quite out of char¬ 
acter, I did not expect to find such a show 
of blossom as may now, late October, be 



Group of Rhododendron Pink Pearl in the garden at Hillbrooke Place J Iver Heath , Bucks. (See page 659.) 


attractive exhibition Japanese bloom of con¬ 
siderable promise. The florets are long and 
of good breadth, curling and twisting in 
pleasing fashion ; colour, chestnut, suf¬ 
fused golden-yellow. First-class certificate 
to Mr. H. W. Thorp, Durrington, near 
Worthing. 

Coronation. —In this we have a pretty 
Japanese reflexed bloom, of fairly large pro¬ 
portions, that will be valued for its colour, 
which may be described as deep rose with a 
silvery reverse. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Wonder. —This is a very distinct Japanese 
bloom, that is especially beautiful under 
artificial light. The florets are long, reflex¬ 
ing in very even fashion, and building up a 
large and refined flower of a rose colour, 
shaded terra-cotta. First-class certificate to 
Mr. Martin Silsbury, Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight. 

Miss Venitta Hartmann. —Another in¬ 
teresting Japanese flower, of a lemon-yellow 
colour. The florets are long and narrow, 
twisting and curling in a most attractive 
manner. Commended, from Mr. Walter 


but much brighter than in the original. The 
colour is really a distinct tone of bright 
bronze, the broad florets tipped gold and 
the base also gold, so that a neat, golden- 
yellow zone is formed round the disc. First- 
class certificate. Exhibited by Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Gragg. 

Surprise.— This is very free-flowering, the 
I blossoms of medium size; colour,, bright 
! reddish terra-cotta. Commended. From 
Messrs. H. J. Jones Nurseries, Limited, 
Lewisham, S.E. 

Yvette Richardson. —One of the most 
attractive single-flowered garden sorts seen 
at this meeting. The flowers are exceed- 
I ingly pretty, and under artificial light the 
reddish-rose blo&soms, of medium size, were 
| much admired. First-class certificate. From 
Messrs. Jones, Ltd., Lewisham. E. G. 


Lateness of the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —Those who have grown the 
j early-flowering outdoor border Chrysanthe- 
| mums for many years are complaining of the 
1 lateness of the plants in coming into bloom 
' this season. There is little doubt that the 
long, dry summer is responsible for the late 


found at the nursery of Messrs. W. Wells 
and Co., Merstham. This firm has intro¬ 
duced many excellent varieties, and they 
also test those that reach here from the 
continent. Judging, however, from the col¬ 
lection of recent novelties now in bloom that 
originated in France, they may well be satis¬ 
fied with their own. Aberoorn Beauty is a 
sport from Polly, and of a deeper bronze 
than that variety. Bronze Goacher is 
another valuable variety obtained from 
Goacher’s Crimson. Cecil Wells is a taking 
| yellow with bronze centre, and, like many 
of the earlies, pays for having the flower- 
buds slightly tliinned. Countess is a nice 
pure-white ; and Crimson Grunnerwald is an 
improvement, as it belongs to a capital type. 
Golden Glow is a fine variety disbudded; 
the blooms are extra large for an early sort, 

I and they have incurved florets. La Rhin is 
one of the few useful varieties received from 
abroad, terra-cotta in colour. I like Le 
Cygne, which has pure-white blooms, and 
the stalks are particularly good. Leslie is 
one of the finest yellows. I was told this 
1 was nearly lost as a seedling. Its merits 
then did not strike the raiser, yet it was 
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thought inadvisable to discard it, and after 
a thorough trial its value became known. 
Mignon, mauve, is exceedingly pretty; so is 
Normandie, of a delicate pink shade; this 
is also very early to flower. Patricia, again, 
is a charming mauve-coloured variety; and 
Provence, pink with gold tipe, appeared one 
of the best. Roi des Blancs is not surpassed 
as a white. .Verona, a medium-sized flower 
of a deep bronzy shade, was very effective. 

__ H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single Chrysanthemum Canary Bird.— 

. Single Chrysanthemums of a yellow colour 
are not so plentiful as are those of other 
colours, and in the early and semi-early 
varieties there is a dearth of good flowers. 
When looking through a very large collec¬ 
tion of the single-flowered kinds a few days 
ago the variety under notice was remarkable 
for the freedom of its display of large and 
handsome blooms, and although these plants 
are later in coming into flower this season 
than is usual, those of Canary Bird were 
making a very bright and attractive display. 
The colour is a pretty and distinct tone of 
bright yellow, and the flowers are of good 
form.—E. G. 

Sport from a very old Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themum. —One of the oldest of the early- 
floweting outdoor Pompon Chrysanthemums, 
Anastasio, a pretty little, soft, violet-purple 
variety, raised many years ago by the late 
Alfred Salter, has recently sported. The 
sport is a pretty bronze, tipped gold, and is 
far more attractive than the parent variety. 
The sport is quite fixed, and the new sort 
may be regarded as a distinct acquisition. 
The habit is identical with that of the parent 
variety, being bushy, sturdy, and very dwarf, 
and the plants are covered with dainty little 
blossoms of true Pompon form. The flower¬ 
ing usually begins in late August, continuing 
throughout September and October. A 
bunch of the sport was submitted to the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society on October 23rd last, and 
excited considerable interest. The early- 
flowering Pompons have lost some of their 
popularity since so many good singles and 
Japanese sorts came into being. Still, they 
have a value, and a few of the better sorts 
are well worth growing.—E. G. 

La Trlomphante and Its white sport.— 

One would have thought that, with all the 
newer introductions and the many good 
things in the way of decorative and market 
Chrysanthemums distributed since the above- 
mentioned Chrysanthemum was first placed 
on the market, these comparatively old sorts 
would have been superseded long since. La 
Triomphnnte and its sports have been grown 
•n both market and private gardens for many 
ven*-* mat. a"d the plant* still seem to main- 
t'n ^Wr v'nronr and n>ld a fine crop of 
beautiful blossoms. Tbe white snort is 
known hv the name of Parson’s White, and 
there is also a vellow sport, distributed under 
the name of Yellow La Triomphante. There 
is no better proof of the value of any variety 
than the fact that market growers continue to 
grow a plant when it has been in commerce 
for yeare, and as the sports and the parent 
plants are grown in large batches, others, who 
desire to grow varieties they can rely on, 
should make a note of the sports herein re¬ 
ferred to. The blossoms are borne on fine, 
long stems, and they may also be gathered 
in beautiful spravs. A simple form of culture 
is to grow the plants outdoors and lift them 
in the early autumn. They may be planted 
on the floor of the house, where this is pos¬ 
sible, and the plants seem to go ahead at 
once. A batch of such plants outdoors 
wa* nolv watered twice during the past 
summer.— E. G. 


ROSES. 

THE MACARTNEY ROSE 
(Rosa bracteata). 

This lovely Rose is sometimes described as 
tender, though, as it is a native of China, 
it ought to be fairly hardy. It has with¬ 
stood tolerably severe frosts without being 
permanently injured. About eighteen years 
ago I obtained a specimen, ana planted it 
at the foot of one of the pillars of a pergola. 
That winter there were over 20 degs. of 
frost on two consecutive nights, but the 
plant was unharmed, and threw up shoot 9 
5 feet in length the next summer. The next 
winter was the severe one of 1894-95, when 
for many weeks in the early part of the 
Latter year the ground remained frost-bound. 
The Rose was absolutely' unprotected, and 
its leaves were seared and browned by the 
long-continued frost, but with the return of 
more genial weather it burst into fresh 
growth, none of its shoots being killed, and 
subsequently flowered well. Seeing that this 
Rose had ■ no wall protection, but was 
trained to a post, I think it may be claimed 
to have successfully withstood a tolerably 
trying ordeal. However, it may not be suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to warrant its being recom¬ 
mended for trial in any exceptionally cold 
district, even if given wall protection. It is 
largely grown in the south-west, where 
many fine specimens exist covering wide 
expanses of wall. One of its chief charms 
lies in the length of its blossoming season. 
It rarely commences to bloom before the 
end of Jure or commencement of July, but 
from that time until the end of October, and I 
sometimes well into November, it continues 
to jproduce its single, white blossoms, about 
4 inches in diameter, with their golden 
stamens, which possess a faint and delicate 
fragrance resembling that of a ripe Pear. 
The individual flowers remain attractive for 
about two days, and are produced in rapid 
succession, large plants often carrying from 
four to five dozen expanded blooms at the 
same time. In comparison with Roses whose 
flowering season is short-lived, this number 
may appear insignificant, but it must be 
remembered that this average is often kept 
up for fifteen weeks or more. Its dark, 
glossy foliage is practically evergreen. It 
would be an excellent Rose to .associate with 
Rosa laevigata, where this flourishes and 
flowers well in the open, since the flowering 
season of Rosa laevigata is in May and is 
entirely ended by the end of June, at which 
time the Macartney Rose would be com¬ 
mencing its lengthy blooming period. The 
blossoms of both are very similar in appear¬ 
ance, but those of Rosa laevigata are greater 
in diameter by fullv an inch and a half. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


seasons. Henrietta de Beauveau is r very 
clear yellow, large and well formed. This 
also needs just such a sheltered position as 
you describe, and is not generally successful 
outside.] 

Rose Mrs. W. Cutbush.— Although I have 
knowm this Polyantha Rose since its intro¬ 
duction, I never realised until lately its true 
value, especially late in the season. In a 
garden I visited the other day I saw a mass 
of Rose Mrs. W. Cutbush, which in the 
beginning of October was full of bloom, the 
plants giving a wonderful display of their 
beautiful little pink flowers.—D umfries. 

Rosa luolda plena In autumn.— In a 
Dumfriesshire garden in which autumn tints 
receive due consideration, the value of Rosa 
lucida is very evident. In nice groups in the 
garden the fine autumnal hues of the leaves 
and the ruddy stems and branches were re¬ 
markably pretty. The one grown is the 
double variety, which gives a good supply of 
nice, red flowers in the early season, followed 
in autumn by its strongest feature, the rich 
oolpur of branch, twig, and leaf.—S. 
Arnott. 

Mildew on Rosea.— I have used the X L 
mildew wash for some years, and have found 
it so efficacious that I should be sorry to be 
without it. I had two tolerably large 
Ramblers that were badly attacked. 1 
thoroughly drenched them, and thev started 
away into fresh growth and bloomed beauti¬ 
fully. I grow _ Strawberries rather largely 

ildew 


Chnrsanthemtim Mrs. Richard A. WPtv.— 

This Japanese variety receded the first-class certificate 
of the National Chrysanthemum 8oMety on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd. 1910. At that time fome growers failed to 
see red quality in the flower, but any douhr* in that 
respect have been now removed. A’ready this season 
blooms remarkable' for their sire and general good 
quality have been shown. It la a massive bloom, 
having long, very broad floret* that recurve in fairly 
even fashion and build up an exhibition specimen of 
splendid substance. The colour may be described as 
chestnut-red, with bufl reYer#e.-C. A. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roses not blooming.— I have a bed of Roses, 
which I planted some years ago on the south fide of 
my garden. Some of them show plenty of buds in 
the season, but on others there are no signs of them. 
The buds do not come to maturity. 1 have manured 
the ground every autumn, but it does not seem to 
make any improvement. The soil is sandy. I shall 
be glad to know through the medium of your interest¬ 
ing paper if there is anything further I can do to 
remedy matters.— Linenopolis. 

[Before it gets too late, please send us a 
few pieces of the wood from the Roses that 
fail to flower. Such a Rose district as yours, 
and the treatment afforded, make it very 
mysterious that several should not flower at 
all.] 

Roses for back wall of greenhouse.— Kindly 
tell me the very best six Roses suitable for training 
up back wall of greenhouse wall, 10 feet high? I 
already have Niphetos, Cheshunt Hybrid, Marshal 
Kiel, and Wm. Allan Richardson.— Rosa. 

[Reiue Marie Henrietta is a better red than 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and also has the merit of 
coming much deeper under glass than in the 
open air. You might also try Fortune’s 
Yellow, certainly one of the most fascinating 
Roses when in a cool-house. It is only semi¬ 
double, but the well-formed buds of yellow, 
flaked with carmine, always please. Climb¬ 
ing Liberty and Climbing Papa Gontier 
should give a couple of excellent deep rede. 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot is a golden-yellow, 
with clear carmine centre, and comes better 
un<t«r glass than in the open during average 


in frames, and have no trouble with mildew 
now. I have also used it with good results 
an Onions. If the foliage is thoroughly 
covered the mildew will be completely 
destroyed in forty-eight hours. My experi¬ 
ence with mildew is that, if you can deal 
with it thoroughly, it rarely comes again. 
It is simply a question of eradication and 
complete destruction of the spores. This 
disease will only come where conditions are 
favo i urable. The weather is in nine cases 
out of ten responsible. Those who have 
grown Roses for any length of time know 
that in some years mildew is troublesome, 
in others it does not put in an appearance. 
The great thing is to syringe the moment it 
appears and thoroughly drench the whole 
plant.— Byflebt. 

Rosa serlcea pterocantha.— This, which 
is called the “ coral-thorned ” Rose, is a good 
subject even in autumn, when its red stems 
and larse, almost coral-red spines show even 
better than when the foliage is in its heyday. 
It seems to require a little consideration in 
planting, so that its 6pines may show as well 
as possible. I saw a plant the other day in 
a position which gave it full opportunities of 
displaying its distinctive features. Planted 
on a low wall, it arched over, and one could 
see its branches and red spines better than 
when on the ground level. It seems also ad¬ 
visable to plant it in such a place that the 
Rose comes between one and the sun. By 
doing this, we see the colouring much better, 
and the transparent red spines give us their 
true effect in this way. To grow it properly, 
it should be encouraged to make long, arch¬ 
ing shoots, as these show the full characteris¬ 
tics of this Rose better than those which 
are short, weak, and lacking in vigour.—S, A. 

Rosa ferruginea (rubrifolia) in late autumn. 

—In a border garden, the other day, I saw a fine 
group of Rosa ferruginea, more commonly called 
rubrifolia. In my own garden the hips, which have 
been unusually plentiful this year, have been consumed 
by the birds, but the foliage, with its dying tints, 
remained longer on the plants. In the garden to 
which I refer the hips remain, while the foliage has 
fallen. In association with the ruddy stems and 
branches, the deep-red hips were very pleasing. This 
Rose has flowered very freely this season.—8. 
Arnott. 

Rose Mme. Joseph Combet making strong 
growths (Sunflower ).—This fine Hybrid Tea is really 
a climbing kind, and it is not unusual for it to make 
growth* 10 feet or 12 feet long in one season. The 
best way to grow it le either as a pillar Rose or 
upon a wall, where its huge double flowers may 
expand properly. 


Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXlI. of Gardening Illus. 
TRAiBD it now ready (price Sd., post free ). The 
Binding C ite for the tame volume it alto available (price 
It 6d. t by pogt le. 9d.y The Index and Binding Cate can 
be obtained from any newt agent, or from the Publisher 
17, Fumival Street , London, E.C. If ordered together , 
the price ef (he Index and Binding Cate it 2s., poft free. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

BELLADONNA LILIES IN A 
DEVON GARDEN. 

The row of Belladonna Lilies is 96 feet long, 
and there are 296 blooms, the tallest being 
30 inches high. Many of the heads have 
seven to eight flowers, which are unusually 
large and full coloured. They are in front of 
a wall, facing south-east, with Tiger Lilies 
between. The wall is covered with Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, the rich autumn colouring of 
the foliage throwing up the flowers. The 
bulbs have been undisturbed for about twelve 
years. They usually flower well, but, of 
course, this year are exceptionally good. 

Dawlish. A. Bayldon. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Geranium cinereum.—I have been greatly 
pleased with this during the past summer, 


upon the beauties of these autumn Crocuses. 
This Crocus is, I think, far prettier than any 
of the Meadow Saffrons, pretty as these are 
in their own way. I wonder 60 manv of us 
( devote so much of our interest to the spring 
Crocuses. Not but that these are lovely, but 
we need these autumnal ones much more than 
| those of spring, and I think we enjoy them 
more. I admire this Crocus very much, and 
the delightful light blue colouring, with 
deep veining, of the open flowers, is very 
pleasing. I have it now in bloom (October 
7th), although it began to flower in Septem¬ 
ber. 

Gaillardias. — I am not sure that these 
i are so hardy as we are told, as I have lost 
several, and I find that some of my friends, 
who are also taken with the glowing colours 
' of these Blanket Flowers, would like to keep 
them, but lose a considerable proportion, if 
not the whole, of their plants in winter. 

I What I should like to know’ is if the varieties 


The Rock Madwort.—I t i6 a pleasure to 
6ee this, which I raised from seeds a year or 
two ago, now in bloom. Such a sprinkling 
of yellow adds a good deal of brightness to 
the rock garden at this time. I raised my 
plants in shallow’ drills, sowing the 6eeds 
thinly in these, and covering them with 
about a quarter of an inch of 6andy soil. 
When the seedlings came up and were big 
enough, I pricked them off, and planted them 
in their proper quarters in early autumn. 
They gave me a few blooms the first spring, 
but are now big plants, which flower freely 
at that season. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


LESSONS OF THE DROUGHT. 

The drought of the past summer has, it is to 
be feared, affected most gardens adversely, 
and in some cases it may be even said irre¬ 
parably 60 far as the present year is con¬ 
cerned. Especially have those gardens suf- 



Part of a line cf the Belladonna Lily in a Devonshire garden. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Bayldon y Daulish. 


since it appeared to stand dry weather with¬ 
out suffering. I look upon it as a pretty 
lant in every way. The leaves are of a 
ind of grey colour—ash-grey, I suppose it 
would be called—and the flowers are of a 
very nice 6liade of pink. With me it is only 
about 6 inches or 9 inches high, and it always 
gives me pleasure to see it in flower, raised on 
a rockery to about the height of the eye, 
where one can sometimes see the sun shining 
through the petals of the blooms. I find that 
it requires rather careful division when one 
wants to increase it, and that it i6 advisable 
to have the soil well about its crown for a 
little while before attempting division. I 
then U6e a sharp knife, so as to get it divided 
with little injury. I think it flowers best in 
semi-sh ade. 

Crocus speciosus. —I am the happy pos¬ 
sessor of the lovely Crocus speciosus, and I do 
not wonder that Mr. E. A. Bowles, with 
some other contributors, expatiates so highly 
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of Gaillardia grandiflora are hardy in the 
| north of England, and if any special treat¬ 
ment is necessary to save them. Even in 
i this, a milder district than that named, I 
find that I cannot keep them well over a 
winter or two. It has occurred to me that 
the fault is, perhaps, mine, although, as I 
have remarked, some of my fellow amateurs 
, have the same trouble. It is just possible 
that they are not so hardy on light 6oil a6 on 
that which is heavier. I was in a local gar- 
j den the other day, and saw a good plant of a 
fine named variety called Chrysolora, and 
w T ns told that it had stood all last winter quite 
[ well, but that it had not been more than 
the two summers and one winter in the gar¬ 
den. A plant of what I was informed is the 
typical Gaillardia grandiflora had been there 
for several years, and the two were very fine 
—grandiflora, with its crimson flowers with 
a yellow band, and Chrysolora, with its 
finely-formed, pretty yellow’ flowers. 


fered where the soil is naturally light and 
porous, and even where the soil is retentive 
of moisture, flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
have also suffered to a considerable extent. 
Generally speaking, when a shortage of 
water is feared, those in charge of the gar¬ 
dens are requested to be as economical as 
possible ; and when a famine sets in, as has, 
unfortunately, happened in many cases, the 
effects of the scarcity first become apparent 
in the garden. 

There are always lessons to be learned, 
and experience, to be valuable, must be some¬ 
times bought. Even from the drought, rules 
for our guidance in future may be formed, 
and the first of those is increased care in 
storing rain-water. Where there is a great 
expanse of roofs, it is generally the rule that 
when the cisterns and water-barrels in con¬ 
nection are full, the overflow is wasted. 
Taking into consideration how cheaply empty 
barrels, galvanised or iron tanks maybe pur- 
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chased, it is worth while to provide ae many 
of these as may be needful. Rain-water ie 
more valuable for garden purposes than any 
other, and a little expense to secure an in¬ 
creased supply is money well laid out. 
Another method of combating drought, as is 
well known, is 

Deep cultivation. —Not for many years 
has the value of trenching deeply been so 
noticeable. For example, Peas grown upon 
a break which had been dug to a depth of 
30 inches, and liberally, but not extrava¬ 
gantly manured, carried crops which lasted 
throughout June, July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber; while on quarters which had been 
merely dug over to a 6pade’s depih, the 
haulm was dwarf and unsatisfactory, while 
the Peas bloomed, podded, and ripened pre¬ 
maturely. Cauliflowers and French Beans 
planted in deeply worked ground were, in 
spite of the drought, over the average, while 
on lightly-dug ground Cauliflowers to a plant 
buttoned, and French Beans failed en¬ 
tirely. It is, of course, where help is limited, 
and where there is a large extent of ground to 
cultivate, impossible to trench or double-dig 
the whole garden, but it is good practice to 
undertake as much as time' can possibly be 
found for. 

Mulching, too, has been much resorted to. 
This not only checks evaporation, but keeps 
the roots cool, and prevents damage from 
continued dry weather. The material need 
not necessarily be manure. Lawn-mowings 
and rough Grass, half-decayed leaves, may 
all be used with advantage, and where it is 
possible to procure a few loads of seaweed, 
it forme an ideal mulch. If it is impossible 
to provide sufficient ma f erial for mulching, 
keep the flat hoe at work. Manv—both gar¬ 
deners and others—look upon this valuable 
tool as a mere instrument for cutting down 
weeds. Never was there a greater mistake, 
for it is one of the most valuable aids to good 
cultivation. Especially is this the case in dry 
weather, for the continued use of the hoe 
forms a fine tilth on the surface of the soil, 
which is a very efficient mulch in itself. In¬ 
deed, I would prefer the continued use of 
the hoe to half-hearted watering. 

These, then, are some of the lessons which 
may be learned from the drought of 1911. 
Preserve the rain-water to a greater extent, 
dig deeply, and manure- well, mulch as far 
as raav be possible, and keen the soil well 
stirred up with the hoe; and if the results 
are not all that they should be. at least the 
dangers of excessive dry weather will be in 
some measure mitigated. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens that, as & last resource, water is ob¬ 
tained from stagnant ponds, quarry-holes, or 
disused pits. While there is no positive dan¬ 
ger in the use of such for a limited period, 
its continued use is dangerous, especially in 
the case of pot plants, as not a few have 
learned to their cost. Kbt. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS P/EONIES. 
(Reply to “A. B.”) 

There is no season in the whole year so 
suitable for transplanting the herbaceous 
Piconics as the early autumn months. I have 
often seen it stated that spring-time, when 
the plants have made a few inches of growth, 
is the best time for planting. As a matter of 
fact, no worse time in the year could possibly 
be named. The reason of this is obvious 
when it is seen that these Pneonies make but 
two sets of roots each year, and one of these— 
viz., the fibrous roots—is produced each year 
in early autumn. The oilier set of roots— 
viz., the large, fleshy ones, which go down 
deeply into the earth—is most active during 
the growing season. I have more than once 
traced these roots in a stiff, holding eoil, to 
fully 3 feet deep. When once planted, these 
Pceonics may remain for n dozen or a score 
of years without interference. Given good 
soil, they will in about six years reach to good 
specimens. The following items should 
always be borne in mind at the original 
planting: It is impossible to have the soil 
cither too deep or too rich for them. Pro¬ 
vided the soil permitted, I would trench it 
3 feet deep, turning in good manure in plenty 
at from feet to 2 feet from the surface. 


Very light, aaudy soils will be benefited by 
adding good, clayey eoil in proportion to one- 
fourth. In all but heavy clay soils I prefer 
using cow-manure for these plants, and by 
breakiug the eoil up deeply and enriching it 
with manure, the whole will be in a fit state 
for the long tap-roots when these shall reach 
it. 

There is little to be gained by planting 
extra large specimens, the most suitable-sized 
plants being those of about four to six crowns 
each. Frequently very large stools, when 
planted intact, will remain so, without 
any attempt at making fresh root ; whereas, if 
pulled to pieces, they will soon make a fresh 
start. In all cases plant firmly, but before 
doing this it will be needful to cut off the 
longest tap-roots, as these are so brittle that 
they break at the slightest touch. In plant¬ 
ing, bury the crown buds about 2 inches 
deep, and allow the surface of the bed to be 
1 inch or 2 inches below the ordinary level, 
that the plants may be deluged with water or 
liquid-manure in dry weather. This is very 
important from May to the end of July, when 
the demand for support is greatest, and in 
the latter month frequent soakings of liquid- 
manure will be of the greatest benefit. In 
some soils the Paeony is liable to a sort of 
canker, and to produce in some varieties a 
more woody trunk-like root-siock. Where 
this occurs the plants do not make such satis¬ 
factory progress. As a rule, I use every en¬ 
deavour to discourage this kind of root-stock 
by shortening the trunk, cutting away all 
canker, and cutting a niche in the root-stock 
about 3 inches below the base of the crown 
buds. The latter process invariably con¬ 
duces to root-production in the ensuing sea¬ 
son, particularly if the plant is surrounded 
bv a handful of good loam, leaKsoil, and very 
short manure in equal parts. This handful 
of soil is more than fully repaid in those nur¬ 
series where large stocks are raised and 
where heavy soil obtains. Frequently the 
plants are divided into single crowns where 
the varieties are valuable, but such extremes 
are neither necessary nor desirable in a pri¬ 
vate garden or with the majority of amateurs 
whose sole object is to obtain the best results 
in the shortest possible time. Those who are 
purchasing these plants for the first time 
would do well to plant a few varieties only, 
and these of the most decided shades of 
colour. Far too many so-called double 
Pneonies are little more than semi-double, a 
row of guard-petals and a central tuft of 
short petals forming the centre. A dozen 
distinct kinds are quite sufficient for any gar¬ 
den. In the selection of a suitable position, 
always avoid the close proximity of trees and 
shrubs. E. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SPRING. 
Where a dual system of planting is prac¬ 
tised in the formal garden the preparations 
for the spring display are quite as elaborate 
as for summer now that such an infinite 
variety of plants is available. Possibly one 
of the most popular features of spring bed¬ 
ding is the display of bulbs, Tulips, 
Daffodils, and Hyacinths on a dwarf carpet. 
The annual introduction of many new r varie¬ 
ties of the different species of bulbs will, 
doubtless, in time find several old favourites 
ousted, but at present sorts like Golden Spur 
and Blackwell in Daffodils, Marie and 
Baroness von Tuvll in Hyacinths, and Snow¬ 
drift and Colour Cardinal in Tulips, to only 
name half-a-dozen sorts, continue to hold 
their own in public favour. In connection 
with new things introduced for the purpose, 
compact, and in some cases erect-flowering 
forms of Myosotis and Silene made their ap¬ 
pearance, but they were hardly a success, 
things of low, trailing habit being decidedly 
preferable to show’ the bulbs to advantage. 
Ncmophila discoidalis vittata, a very dark 
flow er, was used rather largely with* Daffo¬ 
dils last year, and was a great success, and 
an early free-flowering Pansy also proved very 
serviceable. The double white Arabia is one 
of the most popular of spring flowers, and 
forms a charming contrast to blue and pink 
Hyacinths and scarlet and pink Tulips. It 
is, however, somewhat too vigorous in habit 
for a carpet plant, but the sturdy stock-like 
spikes show to advantage nguinst the varied 


colours, and there is nothin? stiff or formal 
about them. Aubrietias in variety, also 
Daisies, furnish very bright dwarf carpets, but 
the latter are hardly so popular as in bygone 
years, and some of the new- introductions 
from the continent, with enormous flowers, 
are not very free. A plentiful supply of 
Wallflowers is always welcome, and the 
many varieties now in commerce give a great 
variety of colour, and also vary very con¬ 
siderably in height and time of flowering. 
Of a score or more different sorts catalogued 
it is probable that a good deep crimson and 
a rich golden yellow are the most popular. 
The above comprise the different species 
most largely used, but many varieties of 
Primula, Hepatica, and other things of 
similar habit and season enter more or less 
largely into many arrangements. Huge masses 
of Polyanthus, the result of the division of 
the plants of a previous season, are ir„t ro 
popular as in bygone years ; but strong, 
healthy seedlings, throwing massive stems 
and fine heads, are successfully utilised for 
small beds. The practice of planting late 
Daffodils among the Polyanthus is hardly to 
be commeuded. The charming representa¬ 
tives of the Primula family are quite suffi¬ 
cient to make an effective and pleasing 
display. _ E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Eremuri.—1 would bo obliged could 
you or anyone through your paper lot ine know ttie 
way to got Eremuri to bloom. I have grown them 
for years, and only once got a bloom-spike, the roots 
several timts dying oft. — A Mil’. 

[A loose, sandy loam, very rich, and even 
mixed with stones, so that it be thoroughly 
drained, will be found the best soil in which 
to grow the plants. The fleshy roots are 
thus enabled to run about and find nourish¬ 
ment readily. A close, damp soil, poor and 
sodden witH water, is fatal to the successful 
cultivation of these plants. It should be 
rich, for the Eremuri are gross feeders, and 
fond of a warm and sunny situation, to a 
certain extent protected from w ind ; though 
it is surprising to see how the spikes resist 
its force without anv artificial aid. The 
plants also require a certain amount of mois¬ 
ture during their time of growth, which is 
rapid, and, as the large heads make their 
appearance above ground somewhat early in 
the season, it is necessary to protect them 
from sharp frost by means of leaves or 
Bracken. The best time to plant is during 
the months of August and September. Care 
must be taken when opening the ground with 
& fork to avoid any serious damage to the 
long, snake-like roots, which are very brittle. 
The plants can be stored dry for a month 
or two, or planted in their new’ positions at 
once. When replanted, the tuber and its 
roots should be buried about 6 inches below 
the surface of the soil, the tuber itself rest¬ 
ing upon and surrounded by a little coarse 
sand, to secure thorough drainage. In cold 
districts such as yours, it is advisable to 

f irotect the Eremuri with ashes or a little 
itter the first year after planting, but, as a 
rule, they do not require any protection, and 
are quite hardy when established.] 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—The first flowers of this generally 
open towards the end of September, and are 
usually at their best during the month of 
October and early in November. It is a 
very attractive object in the garden through 
the late autumn and winter months, when 
its Clover-like foliage is thickly starred with 
Pea-like blossoms of a delicate, clear blue. 
The colour of the blooms deepens as the 
winter advances, and plants will often re¬ 
main in flower until the end of January, 
provided severe frost does not intervene. 
When hard frost occurs the expanded blos¬ 
soms are killed, but on the return of more 
genial weather flowers arc again forthcom¬ 
ing. It was introduced in 1820. Being a 
native of the Himalayas, it cannot be con¬ 
sidered perfectly hardy, but is never killed 
in the south-west, though in hard winters, 
such as have been experienced in late years, 
it loses its leaves, but starts into growth 
again as soon as the warmer spring weather 
arrives. In the colder districts it is often 
killed in severe winters. It is a moisture- 
loving subject, and should be copiously 
watered at frequent intervals if planted in 
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a dry position. It has once been lost here 
owing to drought. A mulch of leaf-mould 
in the early autumn is beneficial to the 
plant. In light, porous soil on the higher 
ledges of the rock garden, where the flowers 
are brought near the eye, it is seen at its 
best, while the creeping stems root freely 
in all directions. At Mr. Walpole’s garden 
at Mount Usher it could never be per¬ 
manently established until it was planted in 
a damp spot near the river, where it is now 
thriving in company with Ourisia coccinea. 
I have it growing on a flat bed of leaf- 
mould backed by a wall up which wire 
netting is strained. It has ascended this 
to a height of 2 feet, and is now very pretty, 
profusely studded with blue flowers.— 
WYNDHAM Fitzherbert, South Devon. 

Burnt-up lawns.— Evidently, no one need 
be at all troubled over his burnt-up lawn. 
The way lawns literally browned, so that all 
the Grass seemed to be dead, have recovered 
and now become green is remarkable, and 
shows that, whilst the herbage of a lawn 
may have been burnt up as if scorched with 
fire, yet the roots remain alive, although 
with them existence has been a hard 
struggle. Lawns have so recovered that in 


growing Antennaria tomentosa, which, as a 
carpet-plant, is in its tone unsurpassed. A 
whitish-leaved plant at one time very exten¬ 
sively met with, but now much less planted 
than formerly, is Gnaphalium lanatum. Much 
; the same remark will apply to Stachys 
lanata. A silvery-leaved plant that has 
I (where drought has not affected it) been just 
at home in the past season is Polygonum 
! lanigerum.—X. 

Aster St. Egwin.— This dwarf Starwort is show¬ 
ing how well it deserved the award of merit bestowed 
upon it by the Royal Horticultural Society some tune 
ago. The flowers are not large, but they arc very 
numerous, and are of a charming soft rose colour. 
It is a good subject for the front of a Michaelmas 
Daisy border._ 

ROOK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
QARDEN8. 


DIANTHUS CAESIUS SPENCER H. 
BICKIIAM. 

Mr. Bickham has told us that this brilliant 
Pink appeared as a chance seedling on his 
rockwork, and he suggests that its parents 
were the Cheddar Pink (D. caesius) and the 
| Maiden Pink (D. deltoides), and, still further, 
1 that it resents wet in winter, and perishes 



Dianthus coesius Spencer H. Bickham in Mr. E. A. Bowles ’ garden at 
Myadleton House f Waltham Cross. 


many places mowing has to be done, lest the 
Grass be long and ragged for the winter. 
Those who wish to have a good, green lawn, 
devoid of weeds, will do well to at once ex¬ 
tract any coarse weeds, then top-dress with 
native guano, which, whilst furnishing at 
once grit and manure, will contain no weed 
seeds. A dressing at the rate of 20 lb. per 
rod, costing a shilling, gives, in due course, 
reallv good results. One danger which is 
incidental to top-dressing lawns with fine 
soil is that such soil may contain many weed 
seeds.—A. D. 

Silver-leaved bedding plants.— The past 
brilliant summer has served to intensify the 
silvery character of many of our bedding 
plants of that hue. In Artemisia arborescens, 
which, as specimens from 2 feet to 4 feet 
high, is now much employed in the beds of 
mixed subjects so frequently met with, the 
prettily-cut leaves are of a dazzling white¬ 
ness, and the same may be said with regard 
to the colour of Leucophyton or Calocepha- 
lus Browni. This used to be regarded as a 
rather difficult plant to grow, but, judging by 
the numbers one meets with even as large 
plants, these difficulties would appear to have 
been overcome. Cineraria maritima and 
Centaurea candidissima are two others that 
have done well, and jfHias the deq^e, low- 
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unless in a well-drained situation. This 
sounds unlike the parents named, both of 
w'hich are British plants and exceedingly 
hardy. D. caesius is 60 plainly stamped all 
over it that one cannot doubt as to its seed¬ 
bearing parent, and I should not be surprised 
to learn that experimental crossings of D. 
caesius with one of the brilliant crimson 
forms of the Indian Pink would produce 
i something very much like it. One of the 
most curious things about it is the astonish- 
i ing ugliness, coarseness of habit, and crude 
I colouring that so far distinguish all its seed- 
\ ling descendants. The real thing, however, 

I is very precious, the good colour of its steely, 
glaucous foliage, and the brilliant crimson- 
pink flowers being backed up by a singularly 
neat and tufted habit. E. A. Bowles. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

There is amongst flowering shrubs 
number of charming kinds which are well 
fitted for the rock garden, for in their native 
haunts they occupy similar positions, and 
sometimes grow in companionship with the 
various herbaceous subjects which are popu¬ 
larly termed alpine plants. Furthermore, 
some dwarf, slow-growing subjects are safer 
on a rockery than in the open ground, for 


they are not so easily overlooked, and there 
is not the same opportunity for them to be¬ 
come overgrown by coarser neighbours, 
therefore they are valuable for tne rock 
garden. Some of these plants save the rock 
garden from bareness in winter, for their 
leaves are evergreen, and in a few cases 
bright-coloured fruit is produced. As a rule, 
it is advisable to plant the shrubs when they 
are quite tiny, for then they may be placed 
in small fissures, and the roots will mako 
shift to obtain the necessary food supplies, 
whereas it would be impossible to establish 
larger plants in such places. Some of the 
likely kinds are at home in bog land, there¬ 
fore use can be made of moist places as well 
as those parts where drainage is perfect. 

Quite, a number of the dwarf kinds of 
Rhododendron may be accommodated in the 
rock garden. Two of the fir->t to suggest 
themselves are the European R. ferrugineum 
and R. hirsutum, both of which make glow¬ 
ing masses of colour in May. Then there are 
the Chinese R. racemosum, R. nigro-puncta- 
tum, It. intricatum, and several other new 
species from the same country, also R. lepi- 
dotura, Anthopogon, glaucum, afghanicum, 
indicum vars. amoenurn and Ka?mpferi, and 
others of a like nature. The allied plant, 
Rhodothamnus Chamoecistus, is a delightful 
little evergreen shrub, with showy flowers, 
from the Austrian Alps. It usually thrives 
most satisfactorily when its roots are 
squeezed in between limestone rocks. Other 
suitable plants in the Erica family are 
various kinds of Erica, Bryanthus empetri- 
formis, B. erectus, and B. taxifolius, Andro¬ 
meda polifolia for a moist place, and various 
kinds of Arctostaphvlos and Gaultheria. In 
the latter genus, G. Shallon is too coarse for 
the rock garden, but low-growing kinds, such 
as G. procumbens, G. nummularioides, and 
G. tricnophylla are excellent. The various 
Thymes are all excellent for masses, as they 
flower freely and are fragrant. Amongst the 
Brooms are various dwarf species of Cytisus 
and Genista, all of which are showy. Good 
ones are C. Ardoini, C. kewensis, C. Beani, 
C. leucanthus, C. purpureus, G. ferox, G. 
horrida, G. dalmatica, and G. hispanica. 
Amongst the Daphnes are such pretty kinds 
as the Garland-flower, D.- Cneorum, D. 
Blagayana, D. alpina, D. altaica, and D. 
oleoides elegantissima, all pretty-flowereci 
plants which thrive amongst, limestone rocks. 
Several of the low-growing kinds of Hyperi¬ 
cum make excellent rockery plants, and they 
have the advantage of possessing a prolonged 
flowering season. Erinacea pungens is a 
curious little shrub with blue or violet 
flowers. It is well adapted for rockwork, 
but is, unfortunately, difficult to obtain. 
Astragalus Echinus and A. Tragaeantha 
form compact tufted masses of spring shoots, 
both flowering freely during early summer. 
Ononis arngonensis is a yellow-flowered 
shrub, growing 1 foot to 1$ feet high. It 
should be given a sunny place. Some of the 
dwarf Cotoneastors are well worth placing 
on a rockery. C. microphylla is very effec¬ 
tive in places where the branches can hang 
down the face of a rock. C. horizontalis is 
also useful. They must,however, be planted in 
places where they can have plenty of room. A 
new Cotoneaster, C. humifusa, is peculiar by 
reason of its long trailing branches. It 
might be planted, but would require a wide 
space. Some of the dwarf-growing species of 
Rose may bo employed, particularly tho 
Scotch Roses, while here and there kinds 
like R. alpina and its varieties come in well, 
especially in autumn when the fruits aro 
ripe. Throughout late spring and early 
summer the Cistuses and Helianthemums 
make a glorious display, whilst they have the 
advantage of being at their best where the 
ground is poor. Lithospermuro prostratum 
is always useful, its blue flowers being ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. The same thing may be 
said of Moltkia petraea, a rare shrub from 
Dalmatia. Where space can be spared for 
Yuccas, the taller sorts, such as gloriosa and 
recurvifolia, look well in bold situations, 
while the dwarf Y. angustifolia is equally de¬ 
lightful in less conspicuous places. 

Though the plants mentioned by no means 
exhaust the list of suitable subjects, they 
serve to direct atteojtion to the . nnm ornim 
things that may be called into use. D. 
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VEGETABLES. 


LETTUCE FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 
However well adapted are the various 
materials other than Lettuce for using dur¬ 
ing the winter months as salad, few will dis¬ 
pute that Witloof and Endive are only con¬ 
sidered as adjuncts, and if Lettuce were 
plentiful at this dull season of the year the 
others could be very well dispensed with. 
Except in large gardens, however, winter 
Lettuce is very scarce, or at least gener¬ 
ally so, for unless the plants when of large 
size are efficiently protected, decay through 
damp or frost will clear them off wholesale. 
Frost, as is well known, plays sad havoc 
with Lettuces growing in the open air during 
the winter. In these cases I am under the 
impression that the seed was sown too early 
for the plants to winter successfully. I d d 
not lose a single plant of the later sowing, 
whilst those of larger growth were all kil.ed. 
Some few hundreds of both Hicks’ Hardy 
White and Black-seeded Brown Cos were 
set out on a west border. Hicks’ Hardy 
White was the first to turn in amongst Cab¬ 
bage Lettuces. All the Year Round is very 
useful for wintering in frames, with Ham¬ 
mersmith Hardy Green and Stanstead Park 
for the open air. Quality in winter Lettuces 
must be secondary to usefulness, but with 
the varieties in question, when well grown, 
there should not be any complaints, con¬ 
sidering the season they will be in use. 

The mistake generally made is in relying 
upon about two sowings to range over the 
seasons mentioned, one for storing in frames 
for winter use and the other for wintering 
in the open air for the early spring supply. 
When this is the case the latter, if the 
autumn should turn out mild, are too for¬ 
ward to winter successfully. Where there 
is frame space at disposal for making up 
slight hotbeds, or even vineries or Peach- 
houses at work, the loss is not so keenly’ 
felt, but in those gardens where there are 
not such conveniences the case is d.fferent. 
For storing in frames a sowing ought now 
to be made, taking care to raise the plants 
on an open sunny spot. South borders re¬ 
cently cleared of Potatoes I utilise for the 
purpose, and here they succeed admirably. 
By sowing the seeds very thinly in drills 
15 inches apart, sturdier plants are obtained 
than when sown broadcast, for these, unless 
very thinly sown, are apt to become crowded 
and drawn. It is also necessary that plants 
to be relifted should be transplanted, as 
these lift better than any not removed. 1 
do not think it wise, however, to place in 
frames all the plants which may be raised, 
as a good batch may be efficiently protected 
by a covering of mats, these being kept off 
the plants by wooden supports. During a 
mild winter I have kept full-hearted Let¬ 
tuces until far into the winter with no other 
protection than that accorded above; and 
even during the generality of winters, at any 
rate, such a supply should last until Christ¬ 
mas. Keeping up a supply during the early 
part of the winter is a simple matter. The 
plants should not be too large when trans¬ 
ferred to frames, and the best course I have 
found is to transplant direct from the seed¬ 
bed into the frames, these latter being filled 
to within 12 inches of the top with fairly 
light and rich soil, with a fair proportion 
of burnt garden refuse. The plants take 
freely to the soil, the lights being only 
needed on the approach of frost or cold 
rains. These plants, on account of being 
well rooted and established during the early 
part of the winter, are not so likely to be 
affected by damp. Along the front of un¬ 
heated Peach-cases is a favourite position, 
and should be made available wherever pos¬ 
sible, as, unlike frames, damp is rare’y 
troublesome, especially where a free cou s > 
of ventilation is accorded on all favonrab e 
occasions. Whilst growing in frames dur'ng 
the winter months, it is very essential that 
frost be efficiently guarded against, fur if 
the plants should be full hearted, decay will 
quickly set in if frost reaches them. Banking 
the sides and tops of the frames with a suffi¬ 
cient covering of dry litter is the safest pro¬ 
tection, taking the precaution to ventilate 
freely in damp or muggy weather, also 


closely picking off any decaying leaves and 
stirring the surface soil occasionally. 

For passing safely through the winter for 
turning in during the spring, a sowing may 
be made during the first week in September 
and another one tow ards the second or third 
week, and which will produce plants wh ch 
may be relied upon for wintering safely in 
the open air. The plants having been 
pricked out into their permanent quarters 
only require sufficient time to take root-hold 
and become established before the approach 
of wintry weather. Damp is probably a 
greater evil than frost, and for combating 
the evil as much as possible in damp or 
cold districts raised borders facing both 
south and west are good positions. An addi¬ 
tional sowing may be made during the first 
week of October, and the seedlings remain 
in the seed-bed throughout the winter. 
Plants from this sowing will also turn in 
very quickly if planted on a slight hot-bed 
in frames at the turn of the year. For this 
purpose All the Year Round is the best 
variety. Early Paris Market, I am well 
aware, if sown early in January and grown 
on on a gentle hotbed, also turns in readily, 
but the others by being raised in the open 
are at hand for filling up any likely gaps if 
the supply should be running short. The 
soil must be fairly rich and friable and also 
free from wireworm, as these depredators 
will clear the young plants off wholesale by 
eating right into the hearts of the plants. 
The plants must be lifted very carefully and 
planted firmly, also taking care that they 
do not suffer from want of water. 

Attention to the above details, and guard¬ 
ing against frost and damp, with free venti¬ 
lation on all favourable occasions, and also 
surface-stirring amongst the plants, are the 
main points to ensure a supply of winter and 
early spring Lettuces. A. 


IRISH GROWN SEED POTATOES. 
The well-known Irish Potato-grower, Mr. 
W. E. Sands, of Hillsborough, Co. Down, 
brought over to tiie meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on October 24th a col¬ 
lection of Potatoes, comprising 60 baskets in 
36 varieties, all admirably set up, and form¬ 
ing a very attractive and interesting exhibit. 
A pleasing feature of the collection was that 
none were unduly large—indeed, throughout 
they manifested excellent table size, such as 
is so desirable for cooking. Not a speck of 
disease w r as 6een on the tubers—Indeed, Mr. 
Sand 3 declared that in all his big area of 
Potatoes not a vestige of disease was to be 
seen. That fact will greatly encourage those 
who may wish to invest in Irish-grown tubers 
to do so with confidence. Several of the 
varieties were of purely Irish origin. Among 
these, Williamson’s Colleen stood out as of 
great excellence. It is a heavy-cropping, 
second early white, flattish-round. Erin’s 
Queen, white round, and which recently se¬ 
cured an award of merit; Irish Gem, first 
early ; Irish Hero, fine for main crop; Lein¬ 
ster 'Wonder, Erin’s Best, Irish Queen, and 
the newer King George V., all heavy crop¬ 
pers, show that Ireland is far from being 
backward in Potato production, and also that 
these newer varieties evidence considerable 
improvement on the old ones of Irish origin. 
Mr. Sands also grows a good selection of 
Scotch and English varieties, including such 
early ones as May Queen, Midlothian Early, 
Sharpe’s Victor, Sir John Llewellyn, Epicure, 
Snowdrop, Eclipse, and others of the early 
section, and of later ones British Queen. Lang- 
holrne Model, Abundance, Windsor Castle, 
Factor, Langworthy, Up-to-Date, Duchess of 
Cornwall, President, and others ; hence it is 
seen that this grower caters for all customers, 
and by no means restricts himself to home- 
raided varieties. 

That Irish grown tubers make for English 
growers most valuable seed for planting, 
there can be no doubt. Experiments here 
have fromiently shown that, as compared 
with Scotch-grown tubers, these latter have 
had a hard fight to hold their own with the 
Irish, and sometimes have been distinctly 
beaten. But the differences found in Irish 
and English southern-grown tubers as seed, 
when producing crops, have been remarkable. 


Still, that special reproductive vigour 
to exist only for the first wear, as but 
year’s growth in southern England seenu 
suffice to deteriorate both Irish and See 
stocks. That fact shows how important it 
if really good, vigorous crops be looked : 
that fresh seed from Scotland "or Ireland 
secured. Some of our own Potato m 
chants and seedsmen now have all th 
stocks grown in one or other of th< 
countries. D 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato selections.—When should seed tubers 
next season be set up In sprouting-boxes. and i 
you,kindly name three really good varieties for eai 
mid-season, and main crops? For the first a clc 
eating, yellow flesh is desired, and tor the others 
Potato of medium size, of good shape, with shall 
eyes, and good, floury cooking quality, also a «c 
cropper and keeper. There are so many kinds on t 
market that 1 find it difficult to select from iis 
The soil is a good, fairly stiff loam. Last spring 
wa« strongly advised to try Duchess of Cornwall i 
mam crop. It yielded well, but the cooking quuii 
js bad, the fleh “ sticky ” and not in the least flour 
I am very disappointed with it.—F. C. Brat. 

[The quality of Potatoes i& so dope ndo i 
on seasons and soils that it is exceeding! 
difficult to name any one variety that wi 
give you absolute satisfaction. We have i 
previous seasons found Duchess of Cornwa] 
to be first-rate. Your soil may be damp am 
climate wet. Those are not conditions t< 
produce good Potatoes for eating. But ii 
any case, where you propose to plant tuber< 
next spring, give the ground a dressing ©l 
fresh kiln-lime, at the rate of a bushel in a 
heap for each 2 rods area. Put it dow n now, 
and cover an inch thick with soil. It soon 
slakes ; then spread it evenly over the ground 
and dig it in. For a yellow-fleshed early, 
get Midlothian Early, and for a second or 
mid-season crop get The Colleen, while for a 
last one you should find Langworthy good. 
Tubers may be set up in shallow boxes at 
once, and if well exposed to light and air, w ill 
harden and be in no haste to prematurely 
sprout.] 

Late Brussels Sprouts.— This season, when 
most of the Brassicas have had a severe trial 
to weather the intense heat and drought, has 
shown the value of late-planted- Brussels 
Sprouts. No matter what the variety, these 

f ilants during September have made wonder- 
ul progress, and though the Sprouts will be 
small, the crop will be good, and a welcome 
addition in a season of scarcity. The earlier- 
planted Sprouts are much injured by cater¬ 
pillar and fly, and in some cases are so much 
diseased that they are worthless. The late 
plantings from seedlings raised in the open 
ground in spring will be very useful, as, 
though the produce may not approach what is 
termed market stuff, it will be acceptable to 
the private grower. I have recently, to 
get rid of the pests referred to, late in the 
day used a Quassia solution, and the plants 
have benefited wonderfully in consequence. 
Some of the Kales, and especially the Curly, 
and late Savoys are ruined, so that any Bras- 
sica that will yield a fair return will be most 
valuable. With cooler nights and the genial 
autumn weather, once the growths are clean, 
the plants will quickly respond to their 
altered conditions. Those who can give 
liquid-manure in showery weather may get 
good results even at this late season.—B. 

Tomatoes In wlnt8r. —Tomatoes must 
have fire heat now. It is not at all difficult 
to obtain a good second crop from Sunrise 
and, perhaps, other good setting kinds, but 
we have had no difficulty with Sunrise whero 
the growths are kept thin and there is a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night. 

The foliage must be kept thin, and the venti¬ 
lation must be as perfect as is consistent 
with keeping up the temperature and ex¬ 
cluding cold currents. Do not overwater 
and the plants will continue to bear till 
February or later. Young plants may be 
raised from seeds first week in January, to 
be ready to meet the lengthening days, and 
those early plants mav have a little more 
warmth and all the light possible, and be 
potted on Into 5-inch pots as soon as they 
are large enough, growing as near the glass 
as possible. The early blossoms may re¬ 
quire a little help with the camel-hair brush 
in sotting. 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR THOMPSON’S. 

This, one of the highest-flavoured Pears in 
cultivation, ripens towards the latter end of 
October and beginning of November. It has 
a flavour quite unlike that of other varie¬ 
ties, and is delicious when thoroughly ripe. 
The late Mr. Barron used to consider this 
one of the best-flavoured Pears we have, 
ranking next to Doyenne du Comice. I have 
known it do well as a half standard, and it 
is first rate as a bush, it then bearing most 
profusely. It is also good on a west wall 
as a cordon, and for orchard-house work 
cannot be surpassed. On the Pear stock the 
tree is apt to make rather rank growth, 
necessitating the lifting of the main roots 
and laying them afresh in new, but rather 
poor soil. This brings the tree into good 
bearing condition and is better than root- 
pruning. On the Quince, growth is slow, 
and the tree then is prone to fruit too freely, 
and unless well thinned the fruits come 


would use them in a new forcing-house just 
built. In carrying this out the Vines were 
planted in rather large crates and plunged in 
a leaf-bed. The Vines grew well and bore 
a fair crop that was very fine in bunch and 
berry, especially in berry. Of course, it was 
the warmth of the leaf-bed that was the 
prime factor in the work. Strong roots 
emerged through the openings of the crates, 
and spread through the leaves in the genial 
warmth. I expect most gardeners know the 
value of a leaf-bed in forcing.—H. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

Mortar rubbish, recommended to be mixed with the 
soil and amongst the roots of newly-planted fruit- 
trees—indeed, to all fru.t-trcoA, both vouuy and old— 
but is not always obtainable. Kindly tell me 
whether broken up chalk may be made a substitute, 
or what? I always mix the soil of fruit-trees with 
fresh-burnt powdered lime.—J. B. H. 

[It is unfortunate you are unable to pro¬ 
cure lime-rubbish, as this is generally ob¬ 
tainable in most localities, particularly 
where there is a builder’s yard in the 
vicinity. Lime-rubbish is employed princi- 


need of lime, you could use brick-rubble to 
ensure porosity, and supply the former by 
mixing it with the soil when preparing the 
holes for planting, or employ bone-meal in¬ 
stead, using about a peck of the latter for 
fortifying the soil thrown out in the case 
of a hole that is 6 feet in diameter and 
2 feet 6 inches in depth. In the case of 
soils which are inclined to be or really are 
of poor quality, bone-meal may be used 
in addition to the lime-rubbish. Ballast or 
burnt clay, charred refuse, and, to a certain 
extent, wood-ashes, also render retentive 
soils warmer and more porous, but all are 
deficient of lime ; therefore, when this in¬ 
gredient is required, an addition either of 
lime-rubbish, fresh-slaked lime, or bone- 
meal must necessarily be made.] 


STRAWBERRIES IN COLD-FRAMES. 

I saw recently a frame of about twelve lights 
in length, filled with robust runners of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry, that will give ripe 
fruits prior to the earliest outdoor crops. The 
flavour of Strawberries grown thus would be 


Pear Thompson s. From a photograph of a fruit receiv’d from Mr. A. Ward , Godington Park Gardens , 

Ashford , Kent . 



small. This variety should be double- 
grafted on the Quince, and if worked on a 
vigorous-growing kind, a more robust con- 
situation is imparted to it, while at the same 
time growth never becomes too gross. I 
have seen it recommended as a good espalier 
Pear, but after growing it several years as 
such, I cannot speak well of it, as it fruited 
but sparsely. 

This Pear w as raised by Van Mons in 1819, 
and grafts of it were sent by him to the 
Royal Horticultural Society without a name. 
The then secretary of the society, Mr. 
Sabine, named it in honour of Mr. Robert 
Thompson, who was at the time superinten¬ 
dent of the fruit department. A. 


Lifting Vine - roots and improving 
borders. —Vines will bear a good deal of root 
disturbance if they are placed in a good posi¬ 
tion in good soil afterwards. Some years ago 
I was acquainted with a case where a lot 
of Hamburgh Vines was pulled up, as the 
house was wanted for another purpose. The 
Vines lay on the rubbish-heap for some days, 
when the gardener bethought himself he 


pally for two purposes, the one being to 
supply lime where this substance is absent 
from the staple, or otherwise to make good 
I the deficiency when it is not present in suffi- 
! cient quantity for the needs of the plants or 
fruits it is desired to grow' in it; the other— 
and in this case the question as to whether 
I the soil contains a sufficient amount of cal- 
I careous matter is generally ignored—is to 
render heavy and retentive soils porous. 

I We may also add that lime in some form is 
I absolutely necessary for all kinds of stone 
fruits, and its use is desirable in the culti¬ 
vation of other fruits also, as it tends to 
promote a firm, short-jointed, and fruitful 
I growth. Freshly-slaked lime will, of course, 

I supply any deficiency there may be of this 
i substance ; but it will not impart the neces- 
j sary degree of porosity to a heavy soil. 

Chalk would form a substitute, but should 
| not be used alone. If you could obtain a 
| quantity of old brickbats and reduce or 
j pound them up to a fairly fine condition, 
you could then use the rubble in the pro¬ 
portion of one half to an e^ual quantity of 
dry, broken chalk. Again, if your soil is in 


distinctly better than from pot-grown plants 
forced on shelves in ordinary glass struc¬ 
tures, because their conditions would not be 
far removed from the natural course of 
growth, as the lights can be removed during 
the autumn mouths, and as far into the win¬ 
ter as the 6tate of the weather will allow. 
In winter it is only a case of protection from 
severe weather, 'it is in the spring, when 
the flower-spikes appear, or even before they 
do appear, that care must be exercised, for 
the slightest frost damages the tender Straw'- 
berry-flower. The drought of the past sum¬ 
mer and autumn has had an adverse influence 
on Strawberry-runners for forcing, as well 
as the open beds—at any rate, those whose 
soil is of a light nature, and water supply 
limited, have found this to be 60 . 

The forwarding of Strawberries in frames 
i6 bv no means a new' idea, for it has been 
practised by those having plenty of frame 
room for many years past. Just prior to the 
first pickings from early districts, prices are 
often high, because then there is often a 
dearth of supplies. It would not be too late 
even now to use open-ground runners or pot- 
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layered a lock for this system of culture. Some 
growers make a great effort to procure, early 
m the autumn, large, leafy plants, with pots 
full of roots, but I have proved that such 
plants result in disappointment. Straw¬ 
berries root early and late—in fact, are not 
long in a dormant state—so that late autumn- 
formed roots in good soil may be expected to 
give substantial results in late spring. Boyal 
Sovereign has been mentioned, and is eo 
often employed for early crops that other 
useful kinds scarcely get recognition. I have 
for some time stood by Leader for early 
pickings, because from early borders and 
yearling plants I have gained a few days over 
Sovereign. The new George Munro is said 
to be earlier by a few days, but this has not 
had an extended trial yet. Soil for frame 
plants should be substantial, though not over¬ 
rich, and made firm while it is in a fairly 
dry state. Loose soil promotes exuberance 
of leaf, which tells seriously against early 
pickings and heavy crops. I filled a frame 
holding some 200 plants with Leader, be¬ 
cause its neat growth allows of closer plant¬ 
ing. _ W. S. 

CORDON APPLES. 

If the correspondent on page 484 is at all 
doubtful as to the advisability of planting the 
above, he should pay a visit to one of the 
good fruit nurseries or to some private place 
where fruit i# thoroughly well done, and a 
careful inspection will hardly leave him 
longer in doubt. Where plenty of space is 
available to plant standards and bushes, it 
may hardly be necessary to include cordons, 
although a few' might find a place, from the 
fact that they come so quickly into bearing. 
It is in the small place, however, where it is 
essential to utilise all available space, where 
cordon trees are so useful. They require 
good and careful culture, and the grower who 
sticks in his trees in a haphazard fashion and 
leaves them to shift for themselves is simply 
courting failure. There is nothing excep¬ 
tional in the treatment required beyond that 
easily learnt by a keen amateur. If the 
ground destined for the trees is on the heavy 
side, it will need little preparation except 
trenching, and the addition of a little good, 
short manure, but if inclined to be light, a 
liberal dose of heavy road-sidings and cow- 
manure, in the proportion of five barrowloads 
to one of manure, may be incorporated with 
the natural soil. Such preparation should be 
made some time before planting, to allow for 
a settling-down of the soil. Plant a little 
deeper than the former ground level indicated 
by the stem mark, and rather firmly; im¬ 
merse roots in a puddle of soil and water 
after planting, and give a surface mulching 
of good short manure, a little over a yard in 
diameter, all round the stem. A great 
variety of sorts is undesirable. If I were 
planting half-a-dozen, my choice would be 
Langley Pippin, Cox’s Orange, Reinette du 
Canada, Lord Grosvenor, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, and Alfriston. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Pruning Apple-trees.—Last November I planted 
a few fruit-trees (Apples and Plums), about four years 
old, standard and bueh. They have made very little 
growth during the past season, and, except at the 
ends of the branches, the bushes were almost devoid 
of leafage. The standards have been more leafy, but 
have made little growth. Ought 1 to prune them, 
and to what extent? It seems a pity to cut off what 
new wood they have made. Your advice will be 
greatly appreciated.— Fruitless. 

[Seeing that your Apple-trees have made 
such very poor growth, it would be unwise to 
prune them at all, except, if the branches be 
at all crowded, to thin out the inner ones. 
But it may be that, although little wood- 
growth has been made, numerous fruit-buds 
or spurs may have formed. Should that be 
so, the trees may fruit well next year. But 
while that may be a most desirable thing for 
robust-growing trees to do, it may not be so 
desirable in tbe case of very weak-growing 
trees like yours, as to carry a fruit crop 
needs some strength and strong root-action. 
In any case, whether there be a prospect of a 
fruit crop or not, evidently the trees need 
feeding, and for that purpose they should 
have placed about over tbe soil round them 
a good thick coat—say, 8 inches deep—of 
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well-decayed manure, and that also *be 
washed in to the roots by giving occasional 
good waterings or weak liquid-manure. 
The first coat of manure should be removed 
at the end of March, to enable the sun to 
warm the soil, and a second coat given early 
in June. So treated,. the trees might re¬ 
cover vigour and make strong growth.] 

Peach for outdoors.—I shall be obliged if you 
can inform me as to tbe best kind of Peach for 
outdoor -work, and one which specially resists leaf- 
curl.— 

[If by leaf-curl you mean the disease com¬ 
monly called “ Peach-blister,” neither of the 
three following sorts—Early York, Crimson 
Galande, Stirling Castle—are addicted to it. 
They ripen their fruits in the order named. 
We name three, as you make no mention ot 
the time you require the fruit for use. If, 
on the othei: hand, it is the curling of the 
leaves caused by “ aphis ” attack you mean, 
no variety is free from it, and it depends en¬ 
tirely on the efforts of the cultivator in deal¬ 
ing with the attack in its initial stage as to 
whether the insects are to be allowed to 
damage and ruin the foliage and points of the 
growths or otherwise. This is not a disease, 
and the remedy is in the hands of the grower.] 

GARDEN FOOD. 

Queries will be answered by practical cooks. 

Cooking Indian Corn. —Indian Corn cobs 
need very careful cooking to obtain an 
appetising dish, and the cob needs to be 
just at that stage when the eating tempts 
one for more. Tnis is only found by experi¬ 
ence, and cannot naturally come to users in 
England all at once. When the cob is right 
and the cooking right, the Corn easily leaves 
the core, and possesses a pleasant flavour, 
and an undescribable crispness, without 
being hard. To eat the Corn as they do in 
America and some other places one needs 
to do as is done in India when eating a 
Mango—that is, strip, and forget ceremony. 
With butter melted over the whole cob, the 
Corn is easily removed with an ordinary 
knife, and so is no more difficult to eat than 
Green Peas.—H. R., Twickel, Holland. 

8we©t Corn. —Miss Emily Taplin’s notes 
on Indian Corn, on page 6217, show that she 
knows all about it. I had a fine year’s growth 
of it, several kinds, and liked Howling Mob 
and Cosmopolitan very much. “A. D.” is 
quite too squeamish in his remarks on our 
picturesque w ay of eating this vegetable. It 
makes a nice variation from conventional 
table manners to eat it as a dog gnaws 
at a bone, and I can assure him I enjoyed 
it very much that way. The seeds can be 
cut off if you like, but the Corn tastes much 
better eaten off the cob. I think it is the 
best novelty among vegetables that has been 
introduced *for many years, and it should be 
grown in every garden where it can be. It 
comes in at the time when Peas in certain 
soils fail us, and I would not be without it 
on any account.—W. 

Outdoor Mushrooms. — In Devonshire 
these have been abundant, and yet a fair 
price—ranging from 2d. to 4d. per lb.— 
could be bad for them. The first gatherings 
dated as far back as the Coronation, and 
have been continuous since, and even now— 
nearly the end of October—they are in 
plenty. One field that had a dressing of 
agricultural salt in early spring has yielded 
a large quantity, and this the first to come 
in, so that one must assume that the ground 
was kept somewhat damper than the 
meadows not so treated. Many people have 
pickled the small buttons, merely boiling the 
vinegar and pouring the same over them 
when cold, first sprinkling salt and pepper 
over them, a little mace added giving flavour. 
—Devonian. 

Vegetable Marrows. —In your issue of 
October 21st, page 625, “A. D.,” writing of 
the Vegetable Marrow, asks whether it is pos¬ 
sible to improve it so as to make it of far 
greater food value—a very free-fruiter and 
having flesh much more solid and less watery 
than is that of the Vegetable Marrow of 
to-day? It has occurred to me that in the 
French Potiron we have the requirements 
of your correspondent to a large extent. 
Some years since I had a quantity far 


beyond my requirements, and I sent, for ex¬ 
periment, two or three crates to Birming¬ 
ham. The salesman, _ in writing, expressed 
his regret at the poor return, and explained 
it by the ignorance and prejudice of the 
public, and that he thought it was a matter 
for regret that such a valuable food product 
should be so little appreciated among us. 
They are very prolific, and do pot require 
anv more elaborate culture than the Veget¬ 
able Marrow. Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux, 
and Co., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, 
catalogued seven varieties, and of the one 
I name above (Nicaise) they say: “Fruits 
smaller and fuller. An excellent variety, and 
very useful for small households.” 

BOOK 8. 

“HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES.”* 

We like to 6ee a cook’s name on a book on 
cookery. Unfortunately, a great many books 
are published on this subject which are 
merely the rakings together of sub-editors and 
contributors, who know very little about 
cookery. Mr. Senn is, we believe, an expe¬ 
rienced and a practical cook. The idea of 
the book is a very good one, because even of 
the many people who have gardens, few make 
the best of their vegetables or get a fair 
supply of food out of their gardens. Then 
comes the difficulty of cooking, which is very 
serious, because the British cook has no 
knowledge, except mainly of cow, and Cab¬ 
bage cookery, which will not do ai all. We 
w’ant the delicate garden and cereal material 
cooked as the Italians or people who live 
mainly on such cook it. The author is a bit 
conventional in some ways, and in his recipe 
for red Cabbage he adds a small glass of 
brandy and a glass or two of claret. Re<l 
Cabbage is an excellent vegetable, although 
commonly used for pickling. Stewed or 
braised, it is better than the green Cabbage, 
and how a cook can venture to put such 
doses of alcohol into a simple dish is hard 
to see. 

Mr. Senn gives some general hints on the 
cooking of vegetables which we reproduce ; 
but the stereotyped notion of Balt is a 
mistake. Some vegetables taste better 
without it, and there is also scientific proof 
both in France and England that the exces¬ 
sive use of salt is a great factor in the promo¬ 
tion of gout and diseases of the same order. 
There is no worse practice in cookery than 
that of putting salt into everything. It is 
as bad as the common cook’s way of putting 
manufactured sugar into os many things as- 
she can, and spoiling them in so doing. 

AH vegetables must undergo some kind of prepara¬ 
tion, washing, drying, scraping, peeling, etc., before 
they can be cooked in the correct sense, and unless 
this is done well, the success of a dish is often 
spoiled. 

Always cook the vegetables on the same day on 
which they are prepared and wanted for tabic. 

Vegetables of strong flavour, which include almost 
every kind of green vegetable, should be cooked in a 
large quantity of water, sufficient to well cover the 
articles to be cooked. 

The water in which they are cooked must be well 
seasoned with salt. About a teaspoonful to every 
quart of water is the average proportion used. 

All green vegetables, and most others, should be 
put into fast boiling water and be cooked rather 
rapidly till done. Potatoes and Jerusalem Artichokes 
are put into cold water. 

Over-cooking vegetables is just as harmful as 
under-cooking them; they must always be done just 
to a nicety. 

After cooking, vegetables should always be well 
drained, to free them of all superfluous moisture, 
whether they are to be served with the sauce poured 
over them or in a separate dish. 

The strong and often offensive smell caused in 
boiling Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Onions, Leeks, and 
other greens, can be avoided hv using lots of water, 
changing it once or twice during the cooking, and 
by putting a piece of toasted bread or a crust of 
bread along with them whilst boiling, leaving the lid 
off. This also preserves colour, which is further 
assisted by a pinch of soda in the water. 

It Is essential that all vegetables and their sauces 
should be served hot. 

All root vegetables, such as Potatoes, Artichokes, 
Turnips, Parsnips. Carrots, Beetroot, etc., are infi¬ 
nitely superior if served with a good sauce. 

Next to these come 8prouts, Celery, Leeks, Onfons. 
Marrows, Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Aspara¬ 
gus. Spinach, Broad Beans. Haricot Beans, Mush¬ 
rooms. Scarlet Beans, French Beans, and Seakale, all 
of which are made more wholesome, more tasty, and 
certainly more appetising, if a suitable sauce is 
served with them, or incorporated with them In 
some wa y._ 


S°°k Vegetables,” by C. Herman Senn 
London: The Food Cookery Publishing Agency, WesU 
minster. Price 2s. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— There is plenty of work 
waiting to be done, and the only way to keep 
pace with it ie to do that which fits in wun 
the weather. Planting new beds or groups 
of Hoses will be first taken in hand by those 
who love Roses, which means every person 
who owns a garden. In making selections, 
do not discard old favourites for something 
new. Many of the new Roses will disappear 
in a year or two, but such old varieties as 
La France, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brun¬ 
ner, Caroline Testout, and Charles Lefebvre 
will remain, and the Teas and Hybrid Teas 
will require some weeding out. The same 
necessity for weeding out inferior varieties 
runs through pretty well every family. The 
Starworta or Michaelmas Daisies are beauti¬ 
ful, but one-half the varieties may be weeded 
out w ith advantage. A list of Starworts now 
before me includes nearly 100 names, and the 
only chance the purchaser has is to see the 
plants in bloom before buying. In planting 
Rosea, I think it is better to remove the ends 
of all soft young shoots, as they 'only shrivel 
and exhaust the roots if left. Green, healthy 
foliage is beneficial in stimulating root- 
action, but shrivelling, withered foliage has 
no value. The roots also should be cut back, 
to encourage the production of fibres, and 
Roses, planted now that the soil is moist and 
warm, will begin work at once. Shrub and 
tree-planting is still going on, and will con¬ 
tinue so long as the weather remains open. 
In planting new shrubberies, there is often 
too much crowding, and thinning is usually 
too long delayed. The main features should 
be maraed out first, and no encroachment 
upon the choice permanent things should be 
permitted. 

Fruit garden.— Pruning and planting con¬ 
stitute the chief work now, and the selection 
of suitable varieties is most important. 
Though Apples on the Paradise are not so 
lasting as upon the Crab or free stock, stm 
the English Paradise ie, in my opinion, the 
best stock for the small garden. The ten¬ 
dency of the age is intensely selfish on the 
average. Most people want immediate re¬ 
sults, and the dwarfing stocks supply that 
demand; but we must bear in mind that a 
surface-rooting stock must be fed—in point 
of fact, all trees will benefit from surface 
feeding. Deep rooting may be harmless on 
good, well-drained soils, but on inferior soils 
deep rooting means small crops of poor fruit, 
and ultimately canker and death. In a pri¬ 
vate garden we cannot choose our soils, but 
we can improve them by adding suitable 
substances, or in the worst cases we can 
plant on stations of concrete, that will keep 
the roots out of the inert subsoil. As regards 
pruning, some pruners leave Gooseberries 
and Red Currants to the spring, to see what 
the birds will leave. This is a fatalist doc¬ 
trine, that was not popular in the past. A 
better course is to do the pruning and dress 
the trees with something that will keep the 
birds off the bushes. Only do not wait until 
the birds have got a taste of the buds before 
taking precautions. 

Vegetable garden. —The growth is rapid 
among green crops now, and when some pro¬ 
gress' has been mode it will be safer to -give 
Broccoli a check by laying down or heeling in 
all late Broccoli. The prophets anticipate 
a bad winter, but I do not think it will come 
yet, even if at all; but we should be prepared 
to secure all Cauliflowers and autumn Broc¬ 
coli before frost comes. The safest course ie 
to lift the plants which have commenced to 
form hearts, remove a few of the bottom 
leaves, and plant in a deep pit or cool-house, 
or, failing glass, plant in a trench in a dry 
border, with the leaves tied over the hearts, 
but partially exposed, which can be further 
protected by mats or litter when the frost is 
hard. The forcing-house and warm-frames 
will all be occupied now, and the Mushroom- 
house will be full of produce coming on. 
Those who depend upon outside sowings for 
early Peas may now sow an approved variety 
on a warm south border, covering the 6eedis 
from 1J inches to 2 inches deep. In digging or 


trenching dr manuring land during winter, 
keep in mind the crop that will be planted 
next upon the land. Onions, for instance, 
want liberal manuring and deep working. 
Root crops (Potatoes excepted) require a 
deeply-worked soil, without fresh manure. 

Conservatory. —We have just housed the 
last of the late Chrysanthemums. They have 
been kept out later this year, in consequence 
of the mildness of the weather. They have 
been housed in a late vinery, from which the 
Grapes have been cut, and those not cleared 
bottled. We expect to cut blooms from these 
plants in February. We had decent blooms 
last year up till the end of February from 
similar plants. All late Chrysanthemums 
expand better if they get a little warmth at 
the finish. During damp weather a little 
warmth in the pipes, in combination with 
free ventilation, will keep the atmosphere 
reasonably dry and pure. Of course, 
Chrysanthemums will be a strong feature, 
but groups of Zonal Pelargoniums, Salvias, 
retarded Lilies, and other things will give 
variety. Ferns, Palms, Indiarubber plants, 
and Grasses are useful, and a good stock of 
Asparagus plumosus and others will be indis¬ 
pensable for cutting and basket work. Bulbs 
are coming forward in the forcing-house, to 
be ready when wanted, but not forced hard 
at present. Lilacs and other shrubs should 
be potted ready for work. Some of the 
samples of newly-imported Lily of the Valley 
crowns are inferior this season, the blame 
being laid on the dry season, which appears 
to have checked growth in Germany as much 
as here. 

Stove: plants In baskets.— Of late years 
some of the old-fashioned, useful basket 
plants have been lost sight of, mainly, I sup¬ 
pose, because the flowers are not suitable for 
cutting. Among the old things we used to 
grow in baskets are Hoya bella, an interest¬ 
ing drooping plant. Russellia juncea pro¬ 
duces long, drooping, Rush-like stems, from 
which come scarlet tube-shaped flowers, in a 
very effective manner. Mancttia bicolor is 
another pretty twining plant, flowering in 
winter. The Epiphyllums are an interesting 
raoe of the Cactus family, that flower freely 
in winter, and do well in baskets, and when 
in flower, may be taken to the conservatory. 
Cere us repens is ’ another member of the 
Cactus family, good in a basket. Begonias 
of the Gloire de Lorraine section will do well 
in baskets in warmth. The baskets may be 
draped with the pretty Indian Grass (Pani- 
cum variegatum), Asparagus Sprengeri, or A. 
plumosus. There are also Ferns and Orchids 
which may be grown in baskets. 

Propagating and forcing-house com¬ 
bined. —Gardeners very often have to com¬ 
bine forcing with propagating and other 
work which requires warmth. It is best, of 
course, to have separate houses for each pur¬ 
pose, but in these times the most efficient 
man is the man that can do the most with 
limited means; and many things can be 

? ;rown well under the same roof if well cared 
or. There is, perhaps, not much propa¬ 
gating in hand just now, but there are many 
things that require warmth. The heads of 
Poinsettias come larger in heat, and it is w T ell 
to have a few young Cucumber-plants coming 
on, in case of accidents in the Cucumber- 
house, or to start a second house, if neces¬ 
sary. French Beans will do well on shelves 
near the glass. Bouvardias, if backward, 
may be helped on, as the flowers are useful 
for cutting. Eucharis Lilies which have 
been rested may be forwarded. Lily of the 
Valley may have a dark, warm corner re¬ 
served for it, to be moved to the light later. 
The crowns may be brought on in succession. 

Planting new Peach-houses.— If there 
are suitable trees in training on the walls a 
new Peach-house may be planted, and a crop 
of fruit obtained the first year after planting. 
This means that the trees are seven or 
eight years old, and are healthy and clean, 
and the removal into a well-made border in 
a clean house will give them a splendid start, 
and the trees under such conditions will pro¬ 
duce abundant crops for years. When young 
trees are planted they generally make gross 
wood, and require root-lifting or root-prun¬ 


ing before they fairly settle down to work. 
In border making Peaches do not want yard- 
manure. If the subsoil is bad, it will save 
time and trouble in the future if the site 
under the trees inside can be concreted. The 
outside roots can be lifted at any time with¬ 
out disturbing the trees, and if the site is 
damp a drain 3 feet deep along the front of 
the border will suffice. All stone fruits re¬ 
quire lime, and this may be given in the 
shape of old plaster from the atbris of old 
buildings, and basic slag will be helpful. 
The quantities will depend upon the char¬ 
acter of the main staple. If I nad any choice 
in the matter, I should obtain 4 inches or 
5 inches from the surface of an old sheep 
run with a clay base, and to each load would 
add 2 cwt. of old plaster, ^ cwt. of bone- 
meal and basic slag in mixture. I am assum¬ 
ing the border would be 12 feet wide. 

Forcing Roses. —Strong plants established 
in pots that were pruned back to strong buds 
will move strongly partially plunged in a 
leaf-bed w r here gentle fermentation is going 
on. A pit with a hot-water pipe rouna will 
give heat enough for the present, as a 
temperature of 50 degs. at night will be suffi¬ 
cient. When the roots become active weak 
liquid-manure may be given once a week. 
More warmth may be given later if the de¬ 
mand it urgent. Strong plants potted off 
now and plunged in leaves in a pit without 
fire-heat will come in succession for late 
blooming. Deut/ias and other things which 
are well established in pots may come on 
quietly with the Roses. Rhododendrons 
which are well budded will move quietly 
under similar conditions. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November ISth.— There is generally some 
thinning to do in the shrubbery, and we are 
introducing a few of the newer Lilacs and 
some good pyramid Hollies, clearing out some 
of the Laurels and other common things. In 
planting a new shrubbery I have given up 
the idea of planting commoner things as 
nurses, as the planter's ideas are seldom 
carried out, and much injury is often done. 

November /^A.—Planted a group of pyra¬ 
mid Cherries on a dwarf sto.ck. In this case 
the Mahaleb was selected. The Duke 
Cherries do well on this stock, and make 
very fruitful trees, which can easily be netted 
up from the birds. Pruned Pears on west 
wall. We have a special man for pruning, 
and his whole time is given to it at this 
season. Sometimes where the spurs are 
numerous some thinning is being done. 

November 15th .—A new plan has been 
made of both kitchen and flower gardens, 
with the planting or cropping ground marked 
thereon. This, is useful as a reminder in 
preparing land for cropping, especially as 
regards manuring. Trenching is important 
work, and as much as possible will be done 
during winter, both for vegetables and 
flowers. Manure will be added, if necessary. 

November ICth .—Every bit of garden- 
rubbish is collected and converted into 
manure by passing it through a smouldering 
fire. Rubbish-heaps are breeding places for 
insects and weeds, and the heat sterilises the 
matter and fits it for the roots to work in. 
Pruning and training fruit-trees are going 
on, and we are making preparations for wash¬ 
ing the trees. Grease-bands, also, have been 
fixed to the stems. 

November 17th .—Potted up a lot of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and hardy Azaleas for forcing. We 
always plant these out after flowering, and 
make a fresh selection for ootting up the 
next season, and it is not necessaij to have 
these things established in pots. L : lacs are 
worked on the same principle, as after they 
have been potted a few seasons they regain 
their fibrous habit, and lift with good balls. 

November 18th .—Saturday is usually taken 
up—partly, at any rate—in rearranging the 
conservatory and other matters in connec¬ 
tion with the glasshouse. Bulbs are moved 
to the warm-houses—at least, those are 
which require and can bear heat. Some 
things, such as Freesias and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, are coming on fast enough in a green¬ 
house temperature. Early potting means 
early rooting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-street , Holbom, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Keening Begonias (Subscriber).—As noon ns the 
bulbs nave become sufficiently dried, clear away all 
the soil adhering to the tubers, as well as the old 
roots. Then lay the tubers thickly into shallow 
boxes and cover with dry, finely sifted foil or silver 
sand. Then stand the boxes in a dry position where 
they are quite safe from frost. Be careful when 
putting the tubers into the boxes to lay them the 
right side uppermost. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum* (P. E. 

Vaughan).— The following are good varieties: Nina 
Blick (reddish-bronze), Perle Chatillonaise (creamy- 
white, shaded peach), Roi des Blan.s (purs white), 
Champ d’Or (yellow), Clara (deep creamy-yellow). 
Dolly Prince (white), Orange (bronzy-orange), Polly 
(orange-amber), Ro-ie (bronzy terra cott. ). Tapis d': 
Neige (white), Agnes (utlmon-bronze). Leslie (yellow), 
Goaeher’s Crimson, and Bronze Goacher. The Masee 
family are all good. 

Chrysanthemum leaves diseased (G. 77.).— 
From the appearance of the foliage we are disposed 
to attribute the loss of the leaves to the use of soil 
of too heavy a character. The fact that your 
plants have suffered in this way since June last only 
confirms the opinion we have just expressed. Appar¬ 
ently the trouble began soon after the final potting. 
Had the trouble been due to the attack of a fungoid 
disease the applications of sulphide of potassium 
which you have given should have effected a remedy. 

Making a Lily of the Valley bed ( Cheshire ).- 
The best time of the year is October and November, 
the beet position a partly-shaded and moist one, and, 
failing this, a more shady spot. The crowns, if the 
bed is desired quickly to form a mass, may be 
4 inches apart each way, or 6 inches will do quite 
well. A deep bed of rich, loamy soil, with a heavy- 
layer of manure, worked in 9 inches deep, is neces¬ 
sary. If you plant threc-yenr-old crowns, these will 
flower next year, and if you wish this you had best 
purchase flowering crowns. “Crowns” are not, how¬ 
ever, generally used, and clumps may be procured of 
which a third may flower the first year. Such as 
these would require much more room, even if broken 
up for planting. 

Mosses and alplnes (Ignoramus).— Moss growth 
is not infrequently created by moisture and shade, 
and may. of course, be introduced by means of reeds, 
though the above conditions are almost essential to 
success. Small-growing alpines suitable for crevices 
should include Scdum I.ydium, S. acre, 8. corsicum, 
8. djwyphyllum, Campanula pusilla, C. p. alba, C. 
garganica, C. muralis, Erinus of sorts. Thymus 
Syi-rpyllum coccineus, Mentha Requieni, Linnria 
pilosii, L. alpina. Saxifraga mu«coides, 8 apicu’ata, 
S. san ta. Mazus Pumilio, Corydalis lutea, Lotus cornl- 
culatus. Dianthus ca?sius. D. deltoides, Draba aizoides. 
Thymus lanuginosus, and many more. Such plants 
are best introduced to old paved walks by means of 
small rooted pieces or by seed*. Sowing or planting 
should be done during autumn or very early spring. 

FRUIT. 

Cooking Plums (American).— Three excellent and 
prolific varieties of cooking Plums are Belgian 
Purple, PondV Seedling, and White Magnum Bonum. 
The last doubtless ia the variety to which you refer, 
as it is one of the largest Plums grown. Although 
styled white, it is in reality a yellow-skinned variety. 
Three fn e-bearing dessert Plums are Comte d A.than’e 
Gage. Jefferson. Late Transparent Gage. 

Name of Pear (Pnire).— The Pear sent is Aston 
Town, a hardy, small, good-flavoured, but very old- 
fashioned October variety. Seeing that the tree is of 
the age Muted, we think it to be in a remarkably 
vigorous condition to be capable of yielding 6uch 
heavy crops year after year, and there appears to be 
but little you can do towards improving its condi¬ 
tion. No doubt, the spent lime used in the manu¬ 
facture of the sulphate of ammonia has largely con 


tributed towards maintaining the tree in such a 
healthy and free-bearing state for to many years. 
We, therefore, can only advise that you give the 
surface beneath the tree to as far aa the branches 
extend, a good dressing of well-decayed manure this 
autumn, rather than use chemical manures, and fork 
it lightly in. Th s may possibly cause an increase ir. 
the bize of the produce, but, as before mentioned, it 
is but a small variety, and you must not, therefore, 
look lor too much in this direction. With regard to 
the latter part ol your query, we do not think the 
variety to be worth propagating, as there are now 
so mauy, and far superior. Pears to bf bud. 

VEGETABLES. 

Town Cabbages (E. D. W. P. Palmer).—Vie 
should not at ull care to eat your Cabbages if all 
be like the portion sent, which, whilst white and 
fairly well blanched, yet had live stock in the form 
of numerous small, greyish maggots. These are the 
product of eggs deposited in the leaves or hearts 
earlier by a 6mall moth or fly. The best remedy for 
these would be either dusting the Cabbages over¬ 
night with fine castor salt and well washing it off 
next morning, or by making up a rather strong 
solution of salt and water and now and then gently 
wetting the plants or hearts with it. A town garden 
is far more likely to be affected by insect life of 
this nature than is one in the open country. With 
respect to your Kales, the green aphis which infests 
them is the product of the very dry atmosphere of 
your locality. They can be got rid of only by fre¬ 
quently gently spraying the Kales with a strong solu¬ 
tion of Quassia chips and Tobacco, but that would 
render the Kale nauseous, or when the Kale heads 
are cut they must be thoroughly washed. Winter 
rains und frosts may kill many of the insects. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caustic alkali solution (J. B. 77ir«f).-The 
caustic alkali solution is made as follows: If you 
only wish to make a small quantity, dissolve \ lb. of 
cauktic soda in a gallon oi water, then add { lb. 
of commercial potash (pearbash), stir well, then mix 
both, adding enough water to make 5 gallons of 
solution. Apply to the large stems with a brush, 
and to the small branches in the form of a spray 
with a syringe or engine. Take care the solution does 
not touch the bare hands or the clothes. You must 
also bear in mind that the above can only be used 
when the trees are at rest. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

77. E. T — The Begonia being a seedling, you can 
name it as you please. Very possibly some of the 
flowers from which you saved the seeds may have 
been semi-double, hence the occurrence of the double 

flowers.- A 1. —Your best plan will be to take a 

year or two in a good general nursery.— - —Edward 
Miller.— No; Dahlia-roota are never eaten, and this 
is not to be wondered at, owing to their acrid 

flavour. Cattle will not touch them.- A. Donovan. 

—No; the Lima Bean cannot be grown successfully 
in this country. In the United States the Lima Bean 

is one of the most valued of autumn vegetables.- 

Miss Hale.—The remedy is in your own hands. Give 
instructions that no smoking is*allowed in the garden 
during working hours; but you should not prevent 
the workmen from having a pipe in their meal times. 

-Violet.—You will find an article in our issue of 

August 21st, 1909—a copy of which can be had from 
the publisher, post free, for l£d.—dealing fully with 
the cultivation of Violets and their treatment when 
transferred to frames. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Durnford.— Your speci¬ 
mens are too poor to be able to name with any 
certainty. Besides, the varieties of Aster are now so 
numerous that unices one has access to a large collec¬ 
tion it is very difficult to name them. Kindly also 

read our rules as to naming plants.- Min Pie.— 

Aster ericoides.- Mrs. Booth.— Quite impossible to 

name from such specimens as you send us.- A. G. E. 

Miller.—1 , Hibiscus Rosa sinensis 6cmi-plcnus; 2. 
Cestrum elegans; 3, Centrum aurantiacum; 4. 

Euphorbia splendens.- E. M. 11. C.— Specimens too 

poor to identify. 

Names of fruits.— Mrs. Good ford.—Apple King of 

the Pippins.- Emily M. Hindley. — Apple Newton 

Wonder.- A. Johnston.— Apples: 1, Wareham 

Russet; 2, Not recognised. The flavour and colour of 
flesh are much like those of Ea-ster Pippin; 3, Sturmer 

Pippin ; 4, Not recognised.- E. Slade.— Rosemary 

Russet; 2, A variety of cider Apple.-J. Bebb.— 

Malformed fruits of Kentish Fillbasket.- A. Salt.— 

Pears: 1. 2, 3, Specimens in-uffleient. Apple: 4, King 
of the Pippins. We do not know the Pear you refer 

to as Janet.- East Suffolk.— Apples: 1, Winter 

Colman: 2, Sturmer Pippin; 3, Not recognised.- 

C. Fustin.— Apples: 1. No specimens sent; 2, Speci¬ 
men's insufficient; 3, Pear Doyenne du Comice; 4. 
Apple King of the Pippins. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, S.W.—List of 
Roses; List of Carnations and Picotees; List of Sew 
Hardy Plants from Western China; List of Neve 
Fruits; List of Fruit-trees. 

W. Wells and Co., Ltd.. Merstham, Surrey.— List of 
Chrysanthemums. Delphiniums, Phloxes, etc. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart.— List of Roses and 
Bulbs. 

Sliis and Groot. Enkhuizen, Holland.— Advance 
Price List of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural 
Seeds. 


Books received.—” An Eneycloptedla of Garden¬ 
ing.” by W. P. Wright. Illustrated. Volume 556 in 
Everyman’s Library. J. M. Dent and 8ons. Ltd., 

Publishers.-“National Chrysanthemum Society: 

Schedule of Prizes. List of Members, Annual Report, 
etc." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF ROCK GARDEN 
AND WATER PLANTS. 


We like to Interest our readers In 
plcturesgue effects of gardens and In 
the beauty of flower, tree, or plant Wo 
Shall give a Prixo of a Guinea for the 
best Photograph of Rock or Alpine Water 
Gardens sent In each month, a> da copy 
of “The English. Flower Garden” as 
second prize. 

The so-called rockeries are generally 
so hideously made that good examples 
will help very much. Artificial water, 
too, Is often stupidly made without any 
grace of outline, and good examples of 
these would be welcome, too. In doing 
this we need not confine ourselves to 
gardens, because sometimes any rocky 
ground In nature gives beautiful 
examples of what we mean. Therefore, 
Into this list would come any natural 
formation of rock or wator that would 
Illustrate what Is desired. In the lake 
districts of the West of Ireland, and In our 
own country too, and Scotland, there are 
beautiful suggestive things everywhere. 

National Sweet Pea Society. — This 
society will hold its annual meeting on 
Friday, December 8th, at the Hotel Windsor, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, at two o’clock. 
Notices of new rules or alteration of rules 
should reach the lion sec., Mr. C. H. Curtis, 
Adelaide-road, Brentford, on or before 
Friday, November 17tli. The annual meet¬ 
ing will be followed by a dinner at six 
o’clock, and this, in turn, will be followed 
by a Sweet Pea conference, at which the 
following subjects will be dealt with: — 
“Sweet Pea Diseases,’’ by Mr. Fred J. 
Chittenden, F.L.S., Director of the Wislev 
Laboratory; “ Packing Sweet Peas for 

Market,” by Mr. Thomas Page, of Hamp¬ 
ton ; and “Packing Sweet Peas for Exhibi¬ 
tion,” by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, of Addle- 
stone. 



BEES’ CUARANTESTEl 
SHOWER ROSES, 

or Weeping Standards, are the very acme of elegance at 
beauty. The illustration is a poor, feeble effort to convey 
you some idea of the unique effect these plants are caput 
of. Dorothy Perkin#. Hiawatha, Crimson Rambler, as w 
a# other newer and belter climbing Rose#, are all «>tfer 
in this delightful “shower” form in Bees’ Catalogue 
Guarantested (guaranteed and tpstedl Roses. 

Beside# these. BEES 80-PAGE CATALOGUE, which 
lieautifully produced and illusfraied on art paper, contain 
I is of all the most famous Roses you ever heard • f. n 
hundreds besides. Gold Medal Roses of 1911 und previi 
years standard tort# of 10 and 20 years ago. in ehuri. thecre 
and 61ile of the entire R..se world, are offered in hundreds 
thousands of strong, healthy plains at prire9 from 4d. Cat 
Bees'Roses are famous tor their herdinesa. Or«»wn ot 
huge oj>en plain, exposed to the full force of the Atlar 
gales, they withstand Arctic winters without a shudder. 
BEES’ BEAUTIFUL ROSE CATALOGUE 
free to you. Write for a copy now— JUST* NO W 
LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, LTD., LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Abutllons. —“ Townsman,” in Gardening 
Illustrated, October 28th, page 630, re¬ 
marks upon “ Abutilons as being apparently 
out of date.” I have them out-of-doore every 
summer from cuttings made in autumn, and 
this year they grew over 5 feet high, flowered 
profusely, and ripened 6eed. Near here the 
common variegated one lives out-eff-doors all 
winter.— Brackens, Lymington, Hants. 

Pear Beurrt Dumont. — This Pear is 
perhaps not very well known in our country. 
I have been comparing it lately with some 
others of the season, and find it one of the 
best we can have at this time of year. It 
is large, pleasant, but not over-rich in 
flavour, and I think a good bearer, judging 
by several years of its work here. This Pear 
was raised in 1831 by Mons. Joseph Dumont, 
gardener to Baron de Joyny, at Esqueli’nes, 
near Tournay. 

Groundwork for beds of bulbs.— Many 
amateurs are now filling their flower-beds 
with bulbs (Tulips, Hyacinths, etc.), and they 
seem to have no idea of putting anything else 
in but the bulbs. If they mixed with the 
bulbs a few plants of Arabis, Aubrielia, or 
Myosotis, not only would they have a good 
groundwork for their flowers in spring, but 
they would have a little “greenery” in the 
beds in the dull winter months.—J as. W. 
Hebdon, Musselburgh. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus race- 
mosus) In fruit. —This most graceful plant 
fruits, in my garden, but rarely; but I 
have it in cool soil, and have a very fine 
group of it growing in partial shade of 
Apple-trees in an orcharck I uso it much for 
the house, but this year it surprises me by 
fruiting much more than usual—pretty, red 
fruit. I do not know why it is called 
Alexandrian Laurel, but it is one of ihe best 
plants in the hardy garden.—W. 

Polygonum equlsltlforme.- The various 
members of the Knotweed family differ 
markedly from e4ch other, some being weeds, 
while others are decidedIv ornamental. This 
species, recently iioteti in full bloom 
at Kew, is a very uncommon and, at the 
same time, remarkable kind. It forms a 
tuft of long, green shoots, quite devoid of 
foliage, these shoots being- studded for a 
considerable length with clusters of small, 
white flowers. A native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, this Polygonum is pretty in 
the autumn when in full flower.—X. 


Rosa nltlda. —I see that Mr.- S. Arnott puts 
in a good word for Rosa Moysei in a recent 
issue, and I felt I would like to do the same 
for Rosa nitida. It is very easily grown, and 
affords a "bit of brilliant colour in the garden 
when that is scarce. In late June and July 
its bright red flowers are fine; then, in 
autumn, the foliage takes on a brilliant (I 
might call it vermilion) tint, that is very at¬ 
tractive. Here, near Edinburgh, it is 
flourishing on a rockery, by the side of an 
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artificial pond, in rather heavy soil, and 
grows about 2 feet high.—J as. W. Hebdon, 
Musselburgh. 

The Hop-leaved vine (Vitis heterophylla 
humulifolia).—We have this from Mr. W. L. 
Fox, Carmino, Falmouth. It is a graceful 
little climber. We have somewhat neglected 
it, and seldom see its beauty. Although 
these beautiful specimens come from so good 
a climate as that near Falmouth, it might 
elsewhere, on low- walls and in sheltered 
positions, be well grown. The fruit in its 
present state looks like the eggs of some 
dainty humming-bird, with small black spots 
on delieato green or blue ground. Later on 
it will take on a deeper colour. What a 
wonderful family the Vine is now becoming 
for gardens. 

A useful berried plant for the winter 

(Rivina humilis).—This is a free-growing 
plant, whose slender branches have a some¬ 
what upright tendency. The flowers, which 
are insignificant, are borne in long, pendu¬ 
lous racemes, and are succeeded by berries 
of a bright-scarlet colour when ripe— indeed, 
they are a good deal like small Red Cur¬ 
rants. The e berries are at their be.-t in 
autumn and winter, at which fcime a group 
of this Rivina forms a very bright and cheer¬ 
ful feature in a warm-house. There is one 
with yellow berries, but it is less effective. 
The Rivina is readily propagated either from 
seed or by gut tings, and grows freely in a 
fairly light potting compost.—X. 

Raepberry fruiting a eeoond time.—I 
enclose a photograph of Raspberries taken 
on Saturday, October 28th. The fruit was 
of full size, and perfectly ripe. It has 
seldom been known about hero before for 
a Raspberry so far north to blossom and 
bring fruit to perfection twice in the same 
year, ©wing to the extraordinary mildness 
of the weather this Raspberry plant, in the 
garden of Miss Miller, MUibaink, Omagh, 
not only blossomed and bore fruit, but the 
individual fruits were about half as large 
again as those of the summer crop.— 
Violet M. Fleming, Campsie House , 
Omagh, Co. Tyrone. [Regret to say the 
photograph is too much reduced for us to 
get a good result by reproducing it.—E d.] 

The Box Thom (Lycium chinense).— Dur : 
ing the autumn I saw this Lycium fruiting so 
freely at Maidstone that I thought it was dis¬ 
tinct from that we see growing plentifully 
about London. I learn, however, that it was 
the same, soil and situation being instru¬ 
mental in so maturing the wood as to cause 
flowers to become fertile, and to fruit freely 
later. The Maidstone soil was on chalk. 
That may have to some extent checked luxu¬ 
riant wood-growth and conduced to the fruit¬ 
ing. Near the sea coast this fruiting is more 
common. As seen in fruit, the effect was 
charming—indeed, for beauty, few hardy 
fruiting plants could excel it. The long, 
bottle-shaped, scarlet fruits hung in long 
racemes in the most graceful way on both 
east- and west aspects.—A. D. 


Apple Cox'8 Orange Pippin ae a keeper. 

—A great deal is said about this Apple as to 
its fine flavour, and come are finding that it 
is a much better bearer than it was thought 
to be ; but no one, to my knowledge, nas 
said anything about its excellent keeping 
qualities. I have two quite young trees, ana 
I have nothing to complain of as to their 
bearing, while as to the keeping qualities of 
the fruit, I can speak very hignly. I store 
my fruit in an old tin trunk, which is stood 
in a boarded outhouse roofed with felt. I 
keep the lid tilted back until hot weather 
comes, and then .shut down close. Stored 
in this way the fruits have kept sound and 
good, retaining their fine flavour till past 
midsummer. This autumn I was delighted 
to find an A>pple of last year’s crop in fine 
condition.—W. H. J., Lincoln. 

Eranthemum Andereoni.— This, now in 
bloom, has particularly showy blossoms. It 
forms a stout, erect-growing plant, the 
flowers being borne in long terminal spikes. 
The individual blooms are about an inch 
across, and pure white, except the lower 
lobe or lip, which is freely blotched with 
ricli purple h-lake, and therefore contrasts 
markedly with the rest of the flower. This 
Eranthemum is mo t effective when three to 
five plants are grouped in a large pot or 
deep pan and allowed to grow at will, as, if 
stopped freely to ensure a bushy habit, the 
flower-spikes will be poor. Cuttings root 
readily in the spring, and young plants so 
obtained will grow away freely in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, anil sand. It needs the 
temperature of the cool end of the stove, 
or, better still, that of the intermediate 
house.—X. 

Glerodendron fargeel.— This was intro¬ 
duced a few years ago from Szechuen, China. 
It grows about a yard high, the leaves red¬ 
dish when young, particularly on the under¬ 
side, becoming quite green with age. The- 
flowers, which are white, are borne in loose 
panicles. In the autumn the large, fleshy 
calyx, which is persistent, assumes a rich, 
glossy crimson colour, and set in the middle 
is a bright turquoise-blue berry, about the 
size of a Pea. This makes the fruit even 
more decorative than the flowers —indeed, we 
do not know of any fruit that lias such a re¬ 
markable combination of colours, turquoise- 
blue and crimson. Unfortunately, birds are 
F ond of the berries. This year the plants 
have fruited very freely. It is quite hardy in 
England, and when shown from the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. before the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Octo¬ 
ber 24th, was given an award of merit. 

8ymphorlcarpue occidental^.— It is a 
matter for surprise that the merits of this 
Snowberry should be so long overlooked, as 
t was introduced many years ago, and yet 
was comparatively unknown wdien given an 
ward of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society last year. It is the Wolf-Berry of 
the United States, and is distinguished from 
the common Snowberry by its dwarfer and 
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more compact habit, and the fact that the 
large white berries are borne for some dis¬ 
tance along the points of the shoots. Each 
branch arches overVith the weight of fruit, 
and a pretty effect is thus produced. It 
formed a notable feature in Messrs Ye itch’s 
group of hardy shrubs at the Horticultural 
Hall on October 24th, and a large mass of it 
in their nursery at Coombe Wood is very 
striking.—X. 

8orbus (pyrus) discolor.— Under the 
name'of Sorbus discolor, a small tree, said 
to be from China, has been offered within 
recent years, and has been highly recom¬ 
mended because of its autumnal colouring. 
It i6 evidently very closely related to our 
own Mountain Ash, or Rowan, but my plant, 
which I have had for several years, has 
never flowered with me. Our native 
Mountain Ash colours finely in autumn, but 
this Chinese one has shown its autumn tints 
earlier, while the coloration has also been 
much deeper, the leaves becoming quite 
red. It is fairly constant in this re¬ 
spect, but as the tree grow s older the colour¬ 
ing seems to be deeper. This year it has 
been, and still is, very pretty.- S. Arnott. 

Olearla maorodonta.— This plant is 
favourably mentioned by “D.” in your issue 
of November 4th. It is, however, suitable 
for a greater part of the United Kingdom 
than your contributor seems to think, as he 
says that, although it “ is not suitable for 
general planting, it is w*ell adapted for gar¬ 
dens of the southern and western counties.” 
It is hardy in a good part of Scotland at 
least, while in Ireland it also does well. The 
note by “D.” may be commended to all who 
seek information respecting this fine New 
Zealand shrub or tree. A hedge of this 
Olearia, suggested by your contributor, would 
be very handsome, and would form quite a 
distinct feature to a place, especially by the 
sea, where it would grow* with considerable 
freedom, at least, if one may judge from the 
manner in which it thrives in places known 
to me.—A. 

Funkla lanclfolla, var. tardlflora.— This 
Japanese Plantain Lily has been very effec¬ 
tive for several weeks past in the Royal Gar¬ 
dens, Kcw, and is now, at the end of Octo¬ 
ber, in full flower. It is used as an under¬ 
growth for beds of shrubs, and groups may 
be seen near the Water Lily-house and near 
King William’s Temple. It forms clumps each 
9 inches or a foot across, with an abundance 
of dark green, lance-shaped leaves, among 
which the lilac flowers are borne on stout 
stems, thirty to fifty blooms forming each 
inflorescence, and a dozen or so springing 
from each clump. It appears as if it appre¬ 
ciates sun, for the plants which occupy the 
more exposed positions are flowering most 
freely. There does not appear to l>e any 
difficulty respecting the grow th, provided it is 
given moderately good soil and a fair amount 
of water during summer. Division in spring 
is a ready means of increase, for each crown 
with a piece of root attached may be expected 
to form a plant.—D,. 

The American Holly (Ilex opaca).—This, 
. from the Eastern United States, occupies a 
position in North American gardens very 
similar to that enjoyed by I. Aquifolium in 
the gardens of the British Isles. It occurs 
wild over a fairly wide area, for it is met 
with from New York to Florida. The larger 
examples may be 45 feet high, with trunks 
2 feet to 3 feet in diameter, though the 
average size is much less. The leaves vary 
from a couple of inches to4Jinches in length, 
whilst the margins show* different degrees of 
spininess. It may be easily distinguished 
from I. Aquifolium by its duller and Tighter- 
coloured leaves. Like the other Hollies, 
male and female flowers are borne on dif¬ 
ferent. plants, therefore many specimens are 
to be found which never produce a fruit. 
The berries, rather smaller than those of 
the common Holly, are bright scarlet in 
colour. When only a few plants are re¬ 
quired, care should be taken to obtain 
female examples, for even in the absence of 
a pollen-bearing tree, fruits often ripen 
though the seeds are not fertile. It appears 
to cross naturally with the common Holly, 
and it is probable that some of the dull¬ 
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leaved kinds which are kept up as varieties 
of I. Aquifolium are hybrids with -this 
species.—D. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Nor¬ 
mandie. —Two or three years ago, when 
blooms of this fine outdoor Chrysanthemum 
were submitted to the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, the 
variety received a fir&t-clas© certificate, and 
several growers recognised in it a Chrysan¬ 
themum of sterling worth. Quite recently I 
saw a large area devoted to the outdoor cul¬ 
tivation of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
and one of the most noteworthy sorts in the 
collection was the variety under notice. 
Although the better blooms had been 
gathered, there wore still numerous blossoms 
fit for cutting, and these, it appeared, were 
all secondary flowers—j.c., blossoms that had 
developed from growths in the axils of the 
leaves. Were open weather to continue, 
there is little doubt that these secondary 
blossoms would yield a handsome return. 
The colour of this French novelty may be 
described as a lovely tone of pale pink. It 
is good either disbudded or in sprays, and 
the plant is less than 3 feet in height.— 
E. G. 

The Italian Starwort (Aster Amellus).— 
There is no more glaring case of the multipli¬ 
cation of varieties than in the Michaelmas 
Daisies. This charge cannot be sustained 
against the lovely Italian Starwort and its 
several varieties. While the list of varieties 
has increased somewhat rapidly in recent 
years, a large collection of well-grown plants, 
such as I saw at Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
quite recenty, gave no indication that any of 
them were unnecessary. They were in ideal 
condition, and made one of the prettiest 
floral pictures I have seen this autumn. In 
this collection of the Amellus type there were 
no fewer than twenty-nine varieties, and 
there were six plants of each variety. Massed 
in a series of long, wither narrow beds, the 
plants were 6een to great advantage. The 
colours varied in their tones, and the size of 
the blossoms and their form were varied, too. 
The plants had been raised from cuttings in¬ 
serted in the early days of the year, and, pre¬ 
vious to planting outdoors, had been grown 
on with due care. Most of the specimens 
were rather more than 2 feet through, and 
they represented a fine mass of colour.—E. G. 

Autumn Cauliflowers.— It is evident that 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers have soon re¬ 
covered fronft the attack of the “blues ” from 
which they suffered so severely in the late 
summer. I have seen really beautiful, white, 
firm heads, generally fit for exhibition any¬ 
where, in great quantity in shops and on 
market stalls recently, showing how wonder¬ 
fully the plants benefited from the rains 
wdiieh have fallen from time to time. In 
other directions Brus*els Sprouts,. Savoys, 
Coleworts, and Borecoles have improved 
wonderfully, and will be in fair abundance 
in due course. The abundance and cheap¬ 
ness of Cauliflowers are a great boon to all 
vegetable consumers. They come in at a 
time when Cabbages are rather scarce and 
Runner Beans are getting over. That they 
furnish really good, wholesome food in a 
large degree also renders them more ac¬ 
ceptable. At a cost of 2d. and 2Jd. each 
consumers can buy quite large, solid heads. 
It is to be hoped the autumn will remain 
open for some few weeks yet, as, if so, there 
will lie an abundance of Cauliflowers with 
other green stuff, and the once feared winter 
.Greens famine will be in no sense a dancer. 
-A. D. * 

Oxalla oernua.— Attention may well be 
directed to this pretty South African sjjccies 
of Oxalis, as when in flower it forms a 
beautiful object in the greenhouse. Added 
to this, it is a plant of exceedingly easy 
culture. The bulbs are small, and may be 
potted three in a pot 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. 'They may be then placed in the 
greenhouse, giving just enough water to 
keep the soil slightiv moist until growth 
recommences. When this takes place they 
must l)e given a good light position, other¬ 
wise the foliage is apt to become drawn and 
weak. The blossoms, borne in a loose umbel, 


are each about the size of a shilling, and 
a beautiful buttercup-yellow colour. T 
Oxalis may be grown in pots, and the flow 
©capes secured to a slender stake, or it c 
be put into suspended baskets, the foliage a 
blossoms being allowed to dispose themsel 
at will. In this way an exceedingly pre 
effect is produced. Apart from its beau 
this Oxalis is also remarkably interesti 
as, though it increases entirely by bulbils, 
has, as an escape from cultivation, made 
way along the Mediterranean shore, wh 
in many.places it is quite a weed. There 
a double-flowered variety, but it is less eff 
tive than the ordinary single form.—T. K. 

Vitls inconstans.— It appears to me t 
this Vine of many names, referred to 
page 658, is represented in our gardens 
more than one form, and some, liowe 
situated, never colour to the same extent 
other© do. The form which, when o 
established, pushes out large-lobed leaves 
long stalks, seldom becomes bright, for 
leaves, as a rule, ©imply turn brown. r . 
young leaves of this are in ©pryig qi 
green. Beside this, and what may be 
garded as the ordinary form, which h 
however, varies considerably, there is < 
sometimes met with under the varietal ns 
of purpurea. Its distinctive features 
more particularly noticeable in the spr 
and early in summer, just as the yoi 
foliage is expanding, and again in 
autumn before the leaves drop. In 
spring the freshly-expanded leaves are c 
peculiar, yet beautiful, bronzy hue, wl 
colour also extends to the leaf-stalks 
bark of the young shools, and when gr< 
in proximity to the common kind its dist 
tive features are very noticeable. This 
take© on a rich tint in autumn, and so c 
the comparatively new Lowi, with rat 
small, deeply-cut leaves. A notable feai 
in connection with the grow'th of Vitis 
constans is that it w*ill often make but li 
headway till the months of August and £ 
tember,’when it will grow rapidly.—X. 

Layering Strawberries.— Layering Sti 
berry plants in June! and July, for fori 
and new plantations, became such a tax 
time and labour that it led me to ado] 
different method, yhich I have success? 
practised for the past five years. A\ 
there are 2,000 plants to lnyer at the on 
June and first week in July, and these ne 
layered plants have to be watered daily 
three-weeks, gardeners know* well how < 
cult it is to ©pare so much time and al 
tion (which the young plants roust have 
this very busy part of the summer, 
system I carry out now is to take off all 
w*ell and strongly-rooted runners, that 1 
themselves, when the bed© are cleared oi 
October. I lay them in on an east or 
border, about 6 incite© apart. I leave 1 
there until end of April, when the p 
will be starting into fresh growth and 
©howing a truss of bloom, which is ni 
out as the plants are removed. The p 
are then ready for a new plantation, 
those that are required for forcing arc p 
into small pots, and stood in a half-si 
position until the pots are full of roots, 
they are potted into the fruiting-pots. 
always sow my spring Onion© on a pie 
well-prepared ground, in lines 2 feet 6 ii 
apart, this piece of ground' is ready t 
oeive the young Strawberry plants as 
as the rows of Onions are visible. 1 
the Onion crop is harvested the Straw 
plants have grown into fine plants, ca 
of carrying a full crop of fruit the foil 
year. " This plan does away with 
gardener’s anxiety about the uncertaii 
securing the requisite number of runni 
a hot, dry summer, like the past. Mv g 
berrv plants were all potted up into 
fruiting-pots by the last week in June, 
to the astonishment of an eminent and 
known gardener who called upon me a 
time, wlio said, “Yours are potted i 
cannot get runner© thi© hot, dry sei 
In a well-kept garden, where every i 
tion and improvement tend to increa 
labour required to keep the garden in i 
©tate of good cultivation, it makes one 
of the most expeditious way of getti 
with the work that must be accompli© 
Wm. Allan, Gunton Park Gardens. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


FERNS. 


THE CANADIAN MAIDEN HAIR 
(Adiantum pedatum). 

Our British Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus 
Veneris) cannot be recommended for open-air 
culture unless in very sheltered epot6 and 
under favourable conditions, either in Corn¬ 
wall, Devon, Wales, or Ireland, our winters 
being too severe for it. This, however, can¬ 
not be said of the Canadian Maiden hair, a | 
group of which we here figure. In its native 
country it will stand over 30 degs. of frost— j 
indeed, in England it has withstood severer j 
frost, as Lowe, in his “Ferns, British and 
Exotic,” tells us that “In January, 1854, j 
plants of Adiantum pedatum lived out-of- 
doors with the temperature 6 degs. below | 
zero, while Adiantum Capillus Veneris, grow - „ 
ing close by, was killed.” We remember, 


GRAFTING. 

It is full time that a few’ stocks were potted 
up for this purpose if stocks established 
during the past summer are not available. 
In the latter case they will, of couise, be cdill 
left in their beds of ashes or other suitable 
material, but stocks lifted now and potted 
will answer the purpose almost as well. Lot 
them remain plunged in either case. A few 
can be brought in as required, it being pre¬ 
ferable to have them in the warmth for two 
or three weeks previous to grafting. The 
operation itself has often Deen explained in 
these pages, and the present note is more as 
a reminder to get the stocks ready, so that 
there may be no delay when the wood is 
fitter and the propagating-case at liberty. I 
may warn, however, against any refuse in the 
way of decayed wood, etc., that may have a 
tendency to encourage damp and mustiness 
in the case, as this is very detrimental to a 


and not of fixed cases. In the latter instance 
j one must do the best possible to get the glass 
dry inside, and at the same time avoid mucli 
1 exposure! I am in favour of a span-roofed 
I case, made so that the squares of glass can 
be lifted at will. This allows, too, of much 
better ventilation, because one can allow any 
j desired space between the squares. There is 
no need for putty or other fixings inside of 
the house, and one can get at any desired 
part by simply removing one or more squares 
as becomes necessary, without exposing the 
whole of the contents of the case, as in the 
! old way. P. U. 


THE LEADING ROSES OF THE YEAR. 

, Now that planting-time is again with us, it 
may be of interest to give a few notes on the 
most desirable new Roses. All readers of 

I Gardening Illustrated will be studying 
the catalogues, and a short description may 
l>e helpful in making a selection. The con¬ 
ditions are exceptionally favourable, the 
plants are well ripened, the soil is still 



A group of the Canadian Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum pedatum) in an East Sussex garden . 


several years ago, having seen A. pedatum 
growing luxuriantly in Mr. Sclater’s interest¬ 
ing Fern garden at Newick Park, where are 
6 ome of the best pieces we have ever seen 
outdoors in any garden in the south of Eng¬ 
land. the tufts tall, with wide-spreading 
fronds, and a picture of graceful, healthy 
growth. Owing probably to A. pedatum 
being so hardy, it commences to grow early 
in the spring, and is then liable to suffer from 
late frosts and cold east winds. Given a 
position protected from these injurious in¬ 
fluences, and in the shade, where the young 
fronds will not be caught by the early morn¬ 
ing sun after a night’s frost, there is no rea¬ 
son why as lovely a clump should not be 
secured as in its native wilds. To Gee it at its 
best, a group should be formed as in the illus¬ 
tration, and, grown thus, the plants produce 
a very pleasing effect. 

Pampas Grass plumes, cutting (M. F .).—They | 
should be cut just before they are fully expanded, ' 
then hunc up in a warm room where they will open 
freely. If left until they become fully expanded 
they get dirty, and are very inferior to the soft, silkv 
plumes that are cut before they are fully developed.* 


j successful resuLt. Also, one can scarcely 
keep the plants too close at first. It is not 
| so much the heat that is needed as this close¬ 
ness of atmosphere. Provided that the case 
i is kept at 60 degs! to 70 degs., it will be 
ample. 

All suspicion of damp must be avoided, nor 
should they ever be watered overhead until 
callus has quite filled up any crevice that may 
have been left between scion and stock. Air 
and light should be admitted very gradually, 
and with great care, to watch the effects, for 
a few minutes’ too much exposure to either 
J while the grafts are in such a critical state 
I mav mean failure. If the stocks are well 
watered before grafting, and the bottom of 
the case also, there should be little or no 
need for more moisture until they are better 
able to take it. Keeping the case close con¬ 
serves the moisture. At the same time, all 
condensed moisture is harmful, and if the 
glass be wiped or simply turned over each 
morning this is avoided with little trouble, 
i I am writing now of such enses whore the 
I squares of glass are simply laid upon a frame, 


warm, the recent rains have penetrated to 
the subsoil, and there is no better time for 
planting than the month of November. First 
on the list comes 

Rayon d’Or, a hybrid Brier, hardy, a 
1 good, vigorous grower in the open garden, of 
a wonderful colour—rich sunflower-yellow. 
It is, perhaps, the best all-round yellow 
since Marechal Niel. So far, it is not very 
double, but will probably improve with age 
and more rational methods of propagation. 
The demand for the striking novelties is so 
i great that express methods are employed to 
| produce plants of saleable size, and the 
i variety is not at first fairly represented in 
I consequence. Get this Rc-e established in 
| the open garden, and it will be a source of 
pleasure for years to come. Next on the 
list, and not one whit less desirable, is 
another hybrid Brier, 

| Juliet, an almost indescribable mixture 
of red and yellow, so brilliant that it is 
1 liable to kill less highly-coloured varieties ; 
and as it is a rampant grower, it should be 
grown as a pillar Rose in a shrubbery 
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border. .It is very free-flowering, and is one 
of the most deliciously-scented Bosee in 
cultivation. 

Lyon Bose is not new, but h&s hardly 
yet got into general cultivation. It has pos¬ 
sibly been more shown this year than any 
other Bose, and it will probably take a high 
position in the Bose analysis. It is a good 
grower, without being too strong. It ought 
to have a bed to itself, the delicate tint of 
salmon-rose showing best when massed, and 
no more beautiful variety for the purpose 
could be imagined. 

Lady Hillingdon and Miss Alice 
de Bothschild are two very fine yellow Tea 
Bosee. Both are fairly good growers for 
their class. Tea Roees, to my mindj are 
best in pots and cultivated under glass. 

Duchess of Wellington is gaining in 
favour* and rightly so. It is one of the Deet 
yellows for garden decoration, a strong, 
healthy grower, worth a place in any garden. 
The blooms this autumn have been remark¬ 
ably good. The finest dark Rose we have 
had for some time is ' - 
Florence Haswell Veitch. It is of a 
brilliant scarlet, shaded with black, a very 
rich colour. It blooms continuously all the 
season, the growth strong enough for a pillar 
or large bush. This is a Rose that everyone 
will want, the scent is delightful. In 

Sylvia we have at last a really perpetual- 
flowering Wichuraiana hybrid, pale yellow 
in the bud, opening pure white, double, and, 
therefore, lasting, with a very sweet per¬ 
fume. This is a real advance ’in this class. 
The one and only objection to the Ramblers 
generally is the comparatively short time 
they remain in perfection. We shall 
probably have various colours in sorts that 
are true perpetuals at no distant date, and 
this will add to their present great popu¬ 
larity. A new Rose that I do not possess 
and can only speak of from seeing in the 
seedling tent at the National Bose Society’s 
show is 

Sunburst, a variety that seemed to me to 
be an ideal garden Rose, but hardly large 
enough for exhibitors. The growth was 
strong and bushy, 'every shoot crowned with 
a long-pointed bud on a stiff stem, the colour 
a good shade of yellow. I do not know when 
it will be put into commerce, but it is one 
to make a note of. It is a Rose with a 
future, and the most perfect button-hole 
Bose of its colour that I have seen, and head 
and shoulders above the other seedlings. 

Twickenham. F. H. Burton. 


NOVEMBER BOSES. 

In spite of two or three white frosts lately, I 
can still cut a fair amount of Roses from the 
open. Among them all, none beats the dwarf 
Polyanthas, and as I write (November 2nd) 
some Bamboo stands filled with these in front 
of me are as pretty as at any time in the 
summer. The short 6prays of these lend 
themselves so well to the numerous recep¬ 
tacles upon such stands, and none of their 
shades of colouring are coarse or heavy. A 
stand of all one 'variety appeals to me most. 
In the present case they consist of Jessie 
(dark orange-red), Phyllis (deep cerise), Mrs. 
W. H. Cutbush (soft pink), Katherine Zei- 
met (pure white), Leonie Lamesch (coppery- 
red and yellow), and Perle d’Or (nankeen 
and orange). I still have Frau Karl 
Druschki very good and clean, also such late 
bloomers as Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mme. Antoine 
Mari, Lady Ashtown, and Caroline Testout; 
but I think the palm goes to Molly Sharman 
Crawford, a pure white, that grows freely 
and flowers in spreading trusses. 

In mid-Sussex we have now had delightful 
rains, and, in consequence, the naturally late- 
growing climbers, with many of the Teas and 
their hybrids, are growing freely, and we 
have a quantity of unseasonably 6oft wood for 
this date. This is not so noticeable with the 
standards as dwarfs, the latter sending up 
extra suckers as soon as the weather became 
favourable. Zepherin Drouhin is even better 
than ever this autumn. We have few varie¬ 
ties among the Wichuraianas that flower with 
any satisfaction late, but Mrs. Alice Gamier 
and Emilie Fortepaule, two of the newer 
ones, are still beautiful upon standards, 
flowering on the first growth of this year, 
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which became semi-ripened during the dry 
summer. The recent weather has appa¬ 
rently caused much wood to flower that would 
otherwise have waited until next year. Until, 
recently we have heard little about Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot, and I am pleased to find it 
noticed in so widely different parts of the 
country. From the first it has been a great 
favourite with me, and is capital under glass 
as a half-climlber. P. u. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW AND CHOICE CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS — CERTIFICATED VARIETIES. 
At the autumn exhibition oE the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, held at the Crystal 
Palace on November 1st, 2nd, and 3rd last, 
the list of new sorts set up for adjudication 
was a very long one. Single-flowered sorts 
largely predominated, and there was a 
goodly list of market varieties, as well as a 
fair representation of exhibition blooms of 
the Japanese and incurved types of the 
flower. The following varieties were recog¬ 
nised by the Floral Committee: — 

Miss Margaret Walker. — This is a 
large single, of superb quality, and ideal for 
exhibition or for bold decorative displays; 
colour, golden-bronze. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Celia.—A large-flowered market single of 
beautiful quality, having several rows of 
florets of good breadth, neatly disposed 
round a fair-sized disc; ' colour, bright 
yellow. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, Merrivale 
Nurseries, Heston, Middlesex. 

.Mrs. John Peed. —Another useful large- 
flowered single, of pleasing form, and flower¬ 
ing freely; colour, bright yellow. First- 
class certificate to Messrs. John Peed and 
Son, Roupell Park Nurseries, West Nor¬ 
wood, S.E. 

Caterham Bronze.—A bright, attractive 
single of medium size, that develops natur¬ 
ally beautiful sprays of dainty blossoms; 
colour, terra-cotta bronze. First-class cer¬ 
tificate to Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham/ 
Surrey. 

R. G. Burge. —One of the most beautiful 
large-flowered, pure-white singles intro¬ 
duced during the present season. The form 
leaves nothing to be desired, and disbudded 
it is ideal. First-class certificate to Mr. 
Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent. 

Shoreham Old Gold.—T his is a distinct 
single, of medium size, and of a pleasing old- 

§ old colour. The form is good, and when 
isbudded the flowers are attractive. Com¬ 
mended. From Mr. L. Lawrence, Shoreham 
Cottage Gardens, Shoreham, near Seven- 
oaks. 

Dorothy Dann. —A free-flowered single 
of medium size, that does well either dis¬ 
budded or undisbudded. The colour is 
bronzy terra-cotta of a pleasing tone. Com¬ 
mended. From Messrs. Wells and Co., 
Limited. 

Charles Dickens. —A pretty, single 
flower of good size and pleasing form. This 
variety was much admired, its beautiful 
golden-yellow colour bqing noticeable. First- 
class certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, Fram- 
field, Sussex. 

White Beauty. —This is another large- 
flowered single of good quality. The flowers 
were shown disbudded. Commended. From 
Mr. W. Higgs, Fetcham Park Gardens, 
Leatherhead. 

Yellow Caprice. —This market variety is 
a yellow sport from the popular Caprice du 
Printemps. The certificated plant was grow¬ 
ing in a 5-inch pot and was carrying a 
beautiful crop of disbudded blossoms. Com¬ 
mended. From Messrs. Butler Bros., Bexley 
Heath, Kent. 

Heston Bronze. —Another superb market 
variety of Japanese origin. The blooms, of 
excellent size for market, are borne on a 
good length of stout, erect, flower-stalk. 
The form is very even and reflexing, and 
the florets narrow to medium; colour, light 
bronze. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg. 


Mrs. Percy E. Wiseman.— This is a 
pretty primrose sport from the well-known 
exhibition incurved Variety Mrs. J. P. Bryce, 
which readers will remember is of a white 
flushed pink colour. As exhibited, th« 
blooms were of good form, and fully justi¬ 
fied the Floral Committee’s award—a first- 
class certificate to Mr. P. E. Wiseman. 

Mrs. Andrew Walker.— This is a rich- 
chestnut sport from Freda Bedford. The 
parent is a well-known and popular bronzy- 
orange, shaded apricot, market variety. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. Wells and 
Co., Limited. 

A few very promising kinds the Floral 
Committee wished to see again included 
Bose Queen, an exhibition Japanese ; 
Cardinal, also an exhibition Japanese of a 
beautifully rich colour; Mrs. J. Wiltshire, a 
broad-petalled incurved of good form, colour 
rich yellow; Chas. Hale, a fine single oF 
promise; Mrs. Albert Hall, a splendid in¬ 
curved bloom; Bob Pullen, a massive-look¬ 
ing, yellow Japanese; and Elsie Newton, 
another very fine large, white single variety. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine group of Chrysanthemums.— 

What was considered by many as the finest 
exhibit of Chrysanthemums ever put up at 
the Horticultural Hall was contributea by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons to the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November 7th. The plants would not appeal 
to the lover of huge, mop-like blooms on 
tall stems, but, at the same time, they 
showed a very high standard of cultivation, 
and well merited the award which was be¬ 
stowed upon them. The varieties shown 
belong to what is usually termed the decora¬ 
tive class, and were made up of about an 
equal number of singles and doubles. Each 
plant was a perfect model, about 18 inches 
in height, and as much, or a little more, 
through, and each carried a considerable 
number of beautiful flowers. They were 
arranged along the back wall of the hall, 
and formed a sloping bank throughout the 
greater part of its length, a few ^alms 
and taller Chrysanthemums being disposed 
along- the back of the group. The plants 
were struck last March, and were shown in 
pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. It 
is impossible to imagine anything more 
useful for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house at this season than Chrysanthemums 
such as these, and, what is more, they are 
extremely valuable for dropping into orna¬ 
mental vases indoors and for similar pur¬ 
poses, as none of them had any weak side, 
but were equally effective viewed all round. 
Such an exnibit speaks far more in favour 
of the Chrysanthemum as a decorative plant 
than a corresponding group of tall, large- 
flowered examples. Tne exhibit was made up 
of several of each variety, so that a limited 
number of kinds only was shown. Chief 
among them were:— Singles —Miss Mary 
Pope, soft pink; Elsie Hill, purple; Ex¬ 
mouth Yellow; Mary Richardson, amber; 
White Bouquet; Ladysmith, deep pink; 
Countess of Egmont, bright orange-amber; 
Devonshire Queen, white; Alice Crate, 
purplish-lilac; Lillie Godfrey, pink; and 
Primrose Girl, soft yellow. Doubles —Soleil 
d’Octobre, yellow; Kathleen Thompson, 
crimson and gold; Caprice du Printemps, 
light purple; Greening’s Caprice, lilac; J. 
Shrimpton, deep crimson, reverse cold; 
Felton’s Favourite, white; Cranford Yellow; 
Dazzler, bright crimson; Red Cap, ruby- 
red, yellow centre; White Cap, Purple 
Cap, and Yellow Cap. This last was given 
an award of merit by the Floral Committee. 

Chrysanthemum Wells’ White.— With no end 
of good whites for cutting as bush plants, this new 
variety, as seen growing compels admiration. The 
blooms are pure white of medium size, and of recurv¬ 
ing Japanese form, nice In substance, and altogether 
striking on etifl, upright stalks. The growth of the 
plant U superb; and it forms a really fine object 
when the snoots are reduced to, say, a dozen, each 
bearing but one flower. A good companion to this 
would be the deep-yellow Golden Glory, a very 
taking variety when the plants are disbudded to 
a dozen flowers. It is upright and has capital 
foliage. Another favoured yellow is David Ingaraells, 
a variety not sufficiently known as a market or cut- 
flower variety. The medium-sized flowers are full 
and nicely formed, and the plant is especially dwarf 
and sturdy.—H. 8. 
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resented the dry summer, and to have been 
much less vigorous than usual. It has been 
a common doctrine that the Stonecrops de¬ 
lighted in dry weather, but the teaching does 
not evidently apply to all the species, and I 
am inclined to think that S. spectabile likes 
a better soil than some of the others. I got 
my plants from a large garden where this 
Stonecrop was used to fill small beds for 
autumn bloom, and the plants there were 
1 fted every spring, the eoi} dug up and 
manured, and the ©tools of the plants broken 
up before replanting. In autumn the beds 
were, masses of bloom, and the plants grew 
with considerable vigour. Looking pack 
upon this I begin to think that I may have 
been too parsimonious in my treatment and 
that my plants would be the better for some 
manure. 

Akdrosaces. —I lately read that it was ad¬ 
visable to plant Androsaces now. Those who 
think of doing so should do nothing of the 
kind, unless they are prepared to plant good- 
sized specimens—not such as they usually 
buy from nurseries—established in pots, so 
Uiat they can be turned out with good balls 
of soil. In any case, it will be more profit¬ 
able to wait until spring. The usual nursery 
plants are very small, and even when in pots 
the soil is usually so loose and friable that 
they will hardly turn out of the little pots 
with the ball unbroken. If they are not 
well established when winter sets in they are 
lifted by the frost and suffer a good deal. 
Then the chances of loss are greatly multi¬ 
plied bv their having to stand the winter, 
especially in the case of plants which have 
been grown in frames, as we often get them 
from nurseries. I speak with feeling, as I 
have been through the mill myself, and have 
spent a good deal in replacing Androsaces, 
which were lost by being planted too late in 
the year. Punch’s advice to those who think 
of marrying is applicable to planting 
Androsaces now’—Don’t. 

What is thb best flowering Yucca?— 
I think a great deal of the Yuccas, and ad¬ 
mire their handsome growth and spikes of 
flowers; but I am anxious to know which are 
the freest-flowering species. It seems pretty 
generally agreed that in many places few of 
them will flower regularly, and this taJlies 
exactly with my own experience. Some tell 
us that Yucca filamentosa is the most fre¬ 
quent bloomer, but on going to a nursery 
and asking to see the Yuccas, I found that 
w hat had oeen pointed out to me elsewhere 
as filamentosa, and which I had bought by 
that name, was called Whipplei, and that 
the Y. filamentosa of this nursery was a dif¬ 
ferent plant. I was assured, with some 
grounds, on comparing the plants that this 
nursery’s filamentosa w'aa the green-leaved 
variety of the old Y. f. variegata, and a less 
robust plant than Y. filamenu>-a of gardens, 
wdiich I was told was Y. Whipplei. Both 
had the filaments at the edges of the leaves. 
An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A DO?EN CACTUS DAHLIAS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Kindly give me the names of twelve good Cactus 
Dahlias for exhibition? My time is limited, and my 
garden is a small one.— Enthusiast. 

[In this case we must select the hand¬ 
somest blooms in the most striking colours, 
and such a list may be useful to readers of 
Gardening Illustrated, who may not have 
an opportunity of seeing the finer develop¬ 
ments in these flowers. In 

C. E. ‘Wilkins, salmon-pink, the flowers 
are not over large, but most refined and 
striking. 

Dr. koy Appleton, salmon yellow shade, 
long, straight florets; large bloom, and 
choioe-looking. 

Harold Peerman, bright yellow, slightly- 
incurving, loi«g florets. Some would prefer 
Glory of Wilts in this colour, but it has a 
bad habit of growth, and is not free to 
bloom. 

H. II. Thomas, crimsoD, much incurved in 
form, large, and of handsome shape. 

Indomitable. —This must be included on 
account of the shade—lilac-pink. Otherwise, 
there is room for improvement. 

Mary Purrier, crimson-scarlet, a very 
large bloom; probably the largest Cactus 
variety with narrow florets. 


Monarch, bronze, with vellow centre, a 
full, well-formed flower of large size. 

Prima Donna, white; finer than any in 
that colour. 

Red Admiral, scarlet; very fine, but it is 
not an easy one to exhibit, as the flowers do 
not last well. 

Rev. T. W. Jamieson, yellow', edged 
rose ; a large variety of veTy easy culture. 

The Imp, almost black; not over large, 
but very striking. 

William Marshall, fawn, with yellow 
centre ; this is well known as a giant variety. 

If anyone is inclined to pay the rather 
high price for novelties of thi9 year, he 
should grow' Golden Wave instead of H. 
Peerman, Florrie Wells in place of Indomit¬ 
able, Miss Stredwick instead of Rev. T. W. 
Jamieson, and Mrs. Brandt, a new one from 
Australia, in the place of William Marshall. 
—U. S.] _ - 

MISTAKES ABOUT WIL’D GARDENING. 

I have been reading in a good catalogue that 
it is “ important, to ensure success, that care 
should be taken at the start to see that the 
ground is dug and cleared of roots and a 
liberal supply of rotten manure worked in.” 
This care is entirely unnecessary in the case 
of some of the best plants of the wild garden 
proper, which is often made in inaccessible 
places, or places at least awkw T ard to get at, 
where carting and manuring would be not 
only unnecessary, but impossible. I have 
planted several millions of Narcissi, Cro¬ 
cuses, Grape Hyacinths, Solomon’s Seal, and 
other things, and have never given an ounce 
of manure to any of them, or dug the ground 
at all. The only thing resembling digging is 
where we turn the 6od back in order to put 
a little group of bulbs in. I never fail in this 
way, but, of course, the flowers are not always 
such as one could send to a show. That is 
not wanted—we want beauty. The late Mr. 
Burbidge and Mr. Robert Sydenham both 
said they never saw Queen of Spain doing 
better than in my Gra-ss, and it was treated 
in the way I describe. Of course, the eoil 
must suit the things, but if my soil were a 
cool or a dry one, no amount of digging would 
probably do any good. One of my prettiest 
and most picturesque effects is in a deep 
gulley in a wood, where 1 could hardly get a 
cart of manure even if I wished to do so. 
We have plenty of digging to do in the. gar¬ 
den proper, without seeking it .elsewhere. 
Sometimes on lawns near the house I take 
advantage of hollows or depressions to shake 
my Crocuses or Grape Hyacinths in, and use 
waste soil to fill up level, and in this way J 
establish my plants, and get the lawn to a 
proper surface. *• 

1 have also sown a large area of shrubs, 
Brooms and Furze of ihe kinds of which cced 
is easily procurable, and have never even 
covered them, often sowing them in the 
wildest places, where there was no coil in the 
garden cense, and in this way I have done 
very well. 

Apart from bulbs, many of the stronger 
herbaceous plants do not want any digging 
if we stick them into the right places. Such 
things as the Giant Knot-weeds, the Star- 
worts, autumn Moon-Daisies, and various , 
good water-plants thrive without any atten¬ 
tion beyond sticking them into the ground. 

■ - - - - ‘ W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mon on lawn.— During "the hot summer my 
lawn got much burnt up, and became very bare in 
places. Soon after there had been some rain, instead 
of the Grass coming again, a great quantity of Moss 
began to appear on the patches which bad been 
most burnt up. Before the drought the turf was in 
good order, and very little Moss was to be seen at 

aM. The soil is very light and sandy. The turf is 

well established, of good texture, and fine, part of 
the lawn havinR been one of the putting greens of 

the golf club a few years ago. Would you kindly 

advise me what would be the best treatment to 
adopt to get rid of the Mojs.—J. W. Houlgate, 
WaUonon-Tham.es. 

[Two courses are open to you. One is to 
pull out all the Moss with a long-toothed 
iron rake, then get some turves, and after 
breaking up the pieces from which the Moss 
has been cleared, to lay the turves down, 
making them firm and level. Another way 
is to, next April, fork up the bare places 


deeply, remove seme of the soil, and a- 
some good soil, which level well and ma 
firm. About the second week in that xnon 
sow the bare places over with good lav 
Grass-seed. Your lawn is evidently ve 
poor, and it would be beneficial to give 
a good top-dreeing of loam, rotten manur 
and wood-ashes, allowing this to lie on tl 

round till the spring, when it could 1 

roken up and intermixed with the Gras 
You could then treat the bare pieces as vs 
have advised above.] 

Colohbum Bornmuelleri and C. gigar 
teum. —These, as I know them, are n< 
identical, and I have had both for severe 
years. I obtained mine from the late Mr 
Leichtlin, and they have proved quite di* 
tinct. C. Bornmuelleri ia much earlier air 
has a differently-formed flower, being les 
like C. epeciosum than C. giganteum i- 
The colouring is also different, the flower 
of C. Bornmuelleri opening out a pale liln 
or pale purple, with a large white centre 
and passing off a deeper colour, with th< 
centres still white. C. giganteum is of tli< 
same form as C. epeciosum, and is not r< 
deep in its coloration as the varieties of that 
species, as a whole, are. It would require 
an expert botanist, with every opportunity 
to study the living plants, to give a really 
up-to-date synopsis on the Colchicums. At 
present the best authoritative synopsis of the 
Colchicums is that by Mr. J. G. Baker, and 
is contained in “The Journal of the Linncan 
Society,” Vol. XVII. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, neither C. Bornmuelleri nor C. gigan¬ 
teum is there described. The 1900 supple¬ 
ment to Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing ” gives C. Bornmuelleri, with the re¬ 
mark that: “This closely resembles C. 
speeiosum, of which it is perhaps merely 
a geographical form.” But it adds that it 
flowers in May, which is an obvious error. 
If Mr. G. H. Raynor (page 616) will try tho 
Colchicums as sold by the firms who offer 
them as distinct, he will be likely to get 
distinct plants.— S. Arnott. 

Campanula celtldifolia (E. Molyneux).— The 
pyramid of grey-blue flowers of this grand perennial 
show to great advantage at the bi/ek of a herba¬ 
ceous border. Strong plant* attain to a height of 
nearly 0 feet, and bear flowers very freely during the 
months of July and August. Where any difficulty is 
experienced in getting plants of various kinds to do 
well in a partially-shaded petition, the Campanula 
here referred to may be planted, a3 the flowers, in 
friendly ehade, come of a very pleasing soft grey- 
blue.—BOURNE Vale. 

Aster Mme. Oouchault.— This grows about 
2 feet high, and gives quite a profusion of exquisite 
pink flowers. I saw it doing well in a Dumfriesshire 
garden the other day, and it was one of the moot 
striking and pleasing in a border devoted to the 
perennial Asters. It ha9 dene very well, even in a 
dry season, and has not suffered in the same way as 
a number of others, which lo;t their lower leaves cn 
account of the drought.—Ess. 

The Red Ifew England Aater.— The fault of 
the varieties of Aster Novic-Anglia* is their grci.t 
height, and the fact that the flowers are produced 
at the top of the stems. This is a fault in tlx* 
garden, but is not so much felt where cut flowers ate 
desired. A. Novw-Aiiglim ruber is very pretty, with 
its deep crimson flowers, but A. Novae-Anglioe ruber 
superbus is even liner, with its intense dcep-crirason 
flowers.—S. A. 


The cold frame.— Too often the only 
shelter afforded in* a garden for tender plains 
during the winter is, as a rule, a veritable 
death-trap for them, ^especially for those 
which are soft-wooded and scon succumb to 
the effects of damp.. Stood- on the ground 
in the sunniest and most sheltered position 
in the garden, with dry tree-leaves and 
strawy litter or Fern .stacked firmly 12 inches 
thick all round the sides, no frost, however 
severe, will enter other than from the top. 
But when frosts da prevail, the glass must 
be thickly covered up, especially at night, to 
protect from frost, and if the days be cold 
and frosty the glass cannot be uncovered or 
air given. It is then, with a damp atmos¬ 
phere generated from the soil floor, mischief 
is done, white moulds are generated and 
leaf and stem decay sets in wholesale. 
Many such tender plants will keep fairly 
healthy in a cold-frame, provided frosts be 
slight "and glass coverings be needed only 
at night, ample light and air being given 
during the day. A cold-frame will securely 
house during severe weather fairly hardy 
plants, and to fill it with such, whether 
flowers or vegetables, is the best u i e to 
which it can be put.- A. D. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Gentian and Androsaces might well be left 
out until the gardener knows more of the 
capabilities of the soil and the suitability of 
the position. It is best to begin with some 
of tne hardy, vigorous growers that are so 
beautiful, if not rare. Thus: Banks and 
cushions of Aubrietias of various and ever- 
varying shades of purple, violet, lilac, crim¬ 
son, and soft pink-rose. These alone fill 
the rock garden with royal enchantment in 
the spring and early-summer months. Saxi¬ 
frages, both the Mossy and'encrusted varie¬ 
ties, whose names are legion, are easy to 
grow and have a perennial charm whether 
in flower‘or not. On dry, sandy crests of 
the rock garden may be grown to perfection 
the many lovely varieties of Helianthemums 
(Sun Roses), and near to these, but not too 
close, will flourish the beautiful sorts of 
Phlox subulata, so easy to grow and to in¬ 
crease, and which begin to cover themselves 
with their marvellous drapery of flowers as 
soon as the Aubrietias have reached perfec¬ 
tion. Choice Sedums and Sempervivums 
will grow almost anywhere without much 
trouble or care. The Dianthus family, such 
as D. callizonus and D. alpinus, though it 
contains some of our fairest gems, which are 
not so easy to grow, produces endless varie¬ 
ties of single, double, and -fringed pinks, 
which in June fill the banks of the rock 
garden with loveliness and sweet perfume. 
If any amateur has dry banks of poor, sun¬ 
burnt, chalky soil in his garden, let him try 
Thvmus coccineus, T. lanuginosus, or the 
wild T. Serpvllum. They will, in time, form 
sheets of colour that are as charming and 
as full of repose as any of the fairest 
jewellery of mountain chains. 

Other kinds of alpine plants that are easy 
to grow are the Campanulas (Hairbells). 
There are many dwarf varieties of these that 
are invaluable additions to the rock garden. 
Alyseums, Silenes, Onosmas, alpine Violas, 
Arenarias, Erinus, Linarias, Drabas, Poten- 
tillas, Asperulas, Erodiums, Antonnarias, 
Arabis, Ceraetiums, Edelweiss, Oxalis, and 
other similar species, with their endless 
(needlessly endless) varieties, will, perhaps, 
be enough for the beginner to choose from. 
Care should be taken in planting the rock 
garden that the strong and rampant-growing 
plants are not placed too near those of 
weaker habit, lest the former should smother 
such tiny gems as Dianthus neglectus or 
Linaria hepaticsefolia. G. H. Addy. 

The Drive, Belmont ,* Surrey. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which, un¬ 
fortunately, is too dark to get a good result. 
-Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Greenhouse plants in September and Octo¬ 
ber.- WHl you kindly tell me what plant* I could 
prow to have in the nouse at the end of September 
and through October? I have a moderately good 
gardener, and I have a combined greenhouse and 
vinery, and a small hothouse. Arc Heaths easy of 
culture, and would they flower now? The Zonal 
Pelargoniums were very poor, and 1 think I ought to 
have had those to fall back upon before the Chrys¬ 
anthemums. Would you also kindly tell me the 
names of some nice Chrysanthemums, not more than 
18 inches high, that will flower the first week in 
October (pink and white)? To achieve this, .when 
ought 1 to take them into the greenhouse? As soon 
as 1 see the buds, I suppose they should be dosed 
with manure-water?— Canterbury. 

[A good many of the ordinary summer- 
flowering occupants of the greenhouse will 
flower well on into the autumn months. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, when grown for the purpose, 
are especially valuable for autum and winter 
flowering. Other subjects that will bloom 
through October are Lantanas, Begonias, es¬ 
pecially the fibrous-rooted Corbeille de Feu, 
Cannas, Bouvardias, and the brilliantly- 
coloured Salvia splendens. Heaths are not 
at all adapted for growing in a vinery—in¬ 
deed, with your limited accommodation, you 
cannot expect a good dispay of flowers of any 
kind. Good Chrysanthemums to flower in 
October are Mme. Desgrange, Roi des 
Blancs (white). Bouquet Rose, Charles Jolly, 
and Lillie (pink).] 

Plumbago rosea superba.— This, now in bloom, 
is very pleasing, the flowers large and charming in 
their delightful rose-ptnk shade. It is a good plant 
for the warm greenhouse. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

A SUBURBAN ROCK GARDEN. 

I send a photograph of a small rock garden 
on the fringe of Banstead Downs, where 
chalk is the natural formation. No rocks 


have a deep root-run of good soil, which 
should be thrown up, without set design, 

1 into natural-looking mounds and undula¬ 
tions, which should face all directions, and 
should get all the wind and sunshine that 
are possible. The rock garden should not 
be too near trees, and all formal surround- 
! ings should be avoided. An old, well-de- 


Yucca gloriosa: single stem. (See page 675.)- 


or stones have been imported, but the large 
and small flints with which the land abounds 
have been used to give some protection and 
coolness to the roots. For three years this 
small rock garden has been indescribably 
beautiful, and the amateur who is a true 
lover of alpine plants can make a similar 
garden at a surprisingly small cost. The 
great secret of all good rock gardening is to 


cayed rubbish-heap covered with, say, 1 foot 
of rich loam, makes an ideal foundation for 
a rock garden. Rocks and stones are useful, 
but not absolutely necessary. Above all 
things, do not insult your alpine gems by 
the unlovely companionship or “burrs” or 
burnt bricks or similar abominations. 

The beginner should not be too ambitious 
at first. Such alpine gems as the Vernal 
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POTATO MATURATION. 

If, as has been so generally held. Potato- 
tubers of southern growth are, when planted, 
so much less reproductive than are those of 
Scotch or Irish production, owing to their 
over-maturation, then should that feature be 
more than ever marked next year from pre¬ 
sent season’s seed-tubers. My experience of 
Potatoes this season is that their flesh is un¬ 
duly hard, and needs more than the usual 
cooking time to render the flesh soft and 
edible. So much I attribute to the excep¬ 
tionally hot, dry weather of the summer, 
which, while it so severely repressed the 
disease, also greatly hardened Potato-flesh. 
Assuming that reproductive powers in 6eed 
Potatoes are largely dependent on the amount 
of 6ap the tubers may retain when they are 
planted, it is quite possible that these 
southern-grown tubers may next year, if 
planted, be .less productive than such Pota¬ 
toes have been in previous years. Neces¬ 
sarily, what is thus assumed can only be 
proved by the planting of south and Scotch 
or Irish-grown tubers under the same con¬ 
ditions next earing. It would be, I think, 
wise, having regard to previous years’ expe¬ 
riences, to plant fewer of the former and 
more of the latter. How largely our leading 
seedsmen who deal in seed Potatoes have re 
cognised the deficiencies of southern-grown 
tubers in comparison with those from the 
north is evidenced by the fact that they 
now get most of their stocks grown in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. It is quite possible, be¬ 
cause the very dry summer materially limited 
the bulk of the tuber crop, that seed-tubers 
will next spring be dearer than usual, but so 
far as seen, prices have not been raised. That 
fact should encourage intending purchasers 
to get in their seed-tubers at once, and store 
them loosely on end, with their buds upper¬ 
most, in shallow boxes, where, fully exposed 
to light and air, they would harden, Remain 
dormant, and when, in the spring, sprouts 
were formed, those would be short, sturdy, 
well coloured, and of the greatest service 
when planted in ensuring a good tuber crop. 

A. D. 


VEGETABLE SELECTIONS. 

I have got a small kitchen garden, and for two years 
have bought seeds from catalogue descriptions, and 1 
do not seem to have been lucky. 1 would be very 
glad if you would advise me as to the best, dwarfest, 
and most compact kinds of vegetables and Sweet 
Peas suitable for an amateur (with some good help 
in the way of a gardener).— Brinette. 

[Various kinds of vegetables grown in your 
northern garden may vary considerably from 
their normal form when the soil is too rich, 
or the atmosphere is damp and cool. We 
know full well by experience that many things 
which thrive and do well in one place will be 
coarse and out of character in another, so 
much depending on local conditions. Three 
good dwarf varieties (not kinds) of Cabbages 
are April, Ell am’e Early, and Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial. Dwarf Gem and Aigburth are good 
Brussels Sprouts, with Early Gem, Early 
Ulm, and Dwarf Green Curled Savoys, Snow¬ 
ball and Dwarf Mammoth Cauliflowers, 
Dwarf Green Curled and Victoria Borecoles, 
Ne Plus Ultra and Long-podded Negro 
Dwarf French Beans, Johnson’s Wonderful 
and Green Longpod Broad Beans, White 
Lisbon Onions to pull young for salad, Ailsa 
Craig Onion to sow in spring, or raise in 
frame and plant out in May for keeping 

bulbs. Six diverse varieties of Peas are:_ 

First early dwarfs, William Ilurst and Win¬ 
der; taller varieties, Gradus, Webb’s Sena¬ 
tor, The Pilot; and Gladstone for latest. 
Celeries: Sandringham W'hiie. Sulham Pink, 
nnd Standard-bearer, red. The best Globe 
Beet is Crimson Globe, but to keep late sow 
in May. For earlier use, sow in March. 

Two good white Sweet Peas are Etta Dyke 
and Dorothy Eckford. Of reddish hues, 
Helen Lewis, Thomas Stevenson, John Ing- 
man, and Sunproof Crimson are all first-class. 
Of yellows, none are really so classed, but 
Paradise Ivory and Constance Oliver may 
please you. while of striped varieties get 
Senator Spencer and America Spencer. We 
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trust, if you get these selections, and you 
grow them well, they will please you and 
make ordinary growth, but it dees seem as if 
allowance has to be made for the nature of 
your soil and climate.] 


CELERY TRENCHES. 

I quite agree with all that “M.” says about 
Celery trenches on page 578, September 30th. 
When I lived in Lancashire, I had ample op¬ 
portunity of seeing Celery grown, and taking 
a share in its cultivation, in deep, and in some 
instances rather peaty, soil. Having "been 
heavily manured for many years past, the 
soil was rich, and, owing to frequent banking- 
up, it was good to a considerable depth. I 
have also grown Celery in other counties, 
where the soil was of a clayey, retentive 
nature. Deep trenches in such soil were not 
suitable places in which to grow fine Celery. 
Very often, I have noticed, cultivators have 
taken out the best 6oil—the top portion— 
planted the Celery in the cold subsoil, and 
earthed up the plants with that first removed 
—the good loam. This is undoubtedly wrong. 
In one garden I had charge of, all my Celery 
trenches were very shallow, only a few inches 
deep, the rotted manure being well mixed 
with the best soil, which was replaced in the 
trench before the plants were put in. I 
favour single rows because in winter the 
plants dry more quickly than those in double 
rows, and can be more readily protected from 
severe frost. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Fennel.—I should be vely much 
obliged if you could give me a few hints on glow¬ 
ing Fennel for salad. I am very fond of the roots 
as salad, as they eat it in Italy, and tried to grow 
some this year, but perhaps the summer was too dry, 
as it went to seed. Can you tell me if it will stand 
the winter aud go on growing if left out, as some 
roota appear to be developing?— Fennel. 

[It is not the common Fennel that is so 
much used in Italy, but a variety of it, called 
Finochio, or Florence Fennel, an annual. 
It is blanched and eaten like Celery—either 
raw or cooked. It requires a light soil and 
a rather moist situation. Sow from April to 
July, in deep drills, 1 foot to feet apart, 
covering the seed lightly. Thin out Hie 

lants in the rows to about 8 inches or 

inches apart. Earth up when sufficiently 
large. In flavour it somewhat resembles 
Celery, but with a sweet taste and a more 
delicate odour. In about ten days after hav¬ 
ing been earthed up the most forward plants 
njay be cut, and cutting continued as each 
plant advances in growth.] 

Asparagus-bed in winter.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will let me know through your paper 
what I ought to do to my Asparagus-bed. The 
stems have not been cut down yet. Is it beet to 
give it manure now or wait until the spring, and 
what about salt?—!. FRANKLIN. 

[As soon as the tops have become quite 
ripe at'once remove them along with any 
weeds, so that all will be tidy for the winter, 
also see to it that the soil is closed in round 
the stems, if there is any space caused by 
wind-waving. At this season of the year it 
is the rule in many cases to apply a surfacing 
of manure irrespective of the soil and the 
conditions under which the Asparagus is 
growing, and the results are far from satis¬ 
factory. Sometimes very little, if any, harm 
follows, but this is the case only where the 
soil is very sandy or well adapted to the 
cultivation of Asparagus. Manure should 
only be applied to t-lie surface when it can 
act as a fertiliser, and this cannot take place 
while the roots are dormant. The applica¬ 
tion of salt to Asparagus beds also depends 
on the soil.* If very heavy and clayey, then 
salt does more harm than good, causing the 
soil to retain more moisture than Asparagus 
likes. The best time to feed Asparagus is 
after cutting has ceased. Then a top-dress¬ 
ing of good rotten-manure may be given, but 
if this cannot be had, then fish-manure is 
as good as any. In the spring sulphate of 
ammonia also suits Asparagus, a moderate 
sprinkling being lightly s-tirred into the sur¬ 
face. Nitrate of soda, again, at the rate of 
1 lb. to even' square yard, now and again 
in April, has also been found an excellent 
manure for Asparagus.] 

Savoy Early Ulm.— To bridge over the 
period lie tween the la*t of the early Cab¬ 


bages and the main crop of Brussels Sproul 
those who have to supply daily a quanti 
of vegetables will find this Savoy of mu 
value. Compact and particularly w< 
flavoured, its size is no drawback, f 
being small, it may be planted qui 
thickly. Sown during April, it turns in 
perfection in October, and I always pla 
a good breadth of this variety. The dietan 
between the plants is 12 inches each we 
and when cutting commences alterna 
plants are used from the lines, thus m 
mitting those left more room to develc 
Early Ulm appreciates a rich soil, and t 
.heads are very firm and of a good colour. 
Kbt. 

Runner Beans in late autumn _It is n 

usual for a constant supply of succuk 
Runner Beans to be maintained jnto t 
month of November. Such, however, is t 
case this season, and, what is more sat 
factory, is the fact that a continuance 
edible pods has been available all throu 
the summer, or, at any rate, since cai 
July. The drought has m some gardens i 
duced the Bean crop to almost vanishi 
point, while in others the Beans have do 
well. The character of the soil and its cul 
vation have been clearly reflected in t 
supply of Beans this year.. Many persua 
themselves that heavy land alone is that 
w'hich growth will be maintained when t 
weather is tropical and the rainfall parti 
I have, seen several instances this sumir 
where, on heavy soil, the crops have be 
poor, w'hiie at the same time, on land of 
sandy nature, crops have been good. T 
best rows of Beans in my case this y< 
were from a sowing made in land manur 
for and cropped with late Potatoes last ye; 
mulching with short manure following irnn 
diately on the sowing of the seeds. In tl 
W'ay stored moisture was not wasted 
evaporation, and the height of the Beans w 
such that steps -were required to gather t 
pods in late summer. In & summer like t 
past, mulching of the surface is very ess< 
tian in the case of many crops, anti 13eti 
and Peas in particular.—W. S. 

Young Carrots.— If the advice given in t 
paragraph on page 585 is«#ieant to imply tl 
the sowing to supply young Carrots for win I 
pulling should be made in September, it 
very misleading—that is, if it applies s !< 
to outdoor culture. The plant would have 
time to do its work, and the roots on the i 
vent of sharp weather would be no thick 
than a lead- pencil. The sowing for win! 
pulling should be made, as previously * 
vised in Gardening Illustrated, notlai 
than the end of July, and requires, in 
season like that through which we ha 
passed, special care. Choose a shelter 
border, not too much exposed to the sun, o 
cleared of early Potatoes and well manur 
for that crop answering the purpose. Brc 
the soil up thoroughly with a fork, and tro 
slightly before drawing the drills, which, 
the weather is very dry, should be thorougl 
soaked before sowing. With the advent 
sharp weather some protection will be net 
sary, and this is best supplied by Heath* 
which lies loose and light, and is not beat 
down by heavy rain or snow like Fern or lo 
litter. This sowing will supply young Carr* 
right through the winter. If there is a < 
mand for them all the year, and heated p 
are not available, it will be necessary to s- 
on a slight hot-bed towards the end 
January. This, with the three outdoor sc 
ings in February. April, and July, will k« 
up the supply with very little of any break 
E. B. S. 

Dwarf Kidney Bean and Celery leafage (( 

stant Header). — Evidently your Dwarf Kidney 11 
plants liave been attacked by the very minute si 
ing insects known as red-spider, which lias drai 
all the sap and chlorophyll from the leaves and 
them as now seen. If early in growth the pin 
had been frequently syringed with soot-water, 
render the leafage nauseous, that might have sa 
the plants. In spite of the waterings you g 
them, because the leafage was so near the very 
soil, that helped to breed this sucking insect wli 
sale. Your Celery leaves, however, are alre 
affected with a spotted fungus, which is doinj 
them just what the spider did to the Deans. 1 
should nt once pick, off and burn every lenf, t 
get from a seedsman a tin of Abol. Mix a sr 
quantity, aa instructed on the tin, with water, 
ucntly syringe or spray the plants every other 
for a fortnight, doing it in the evenings. I.a 
give liberal washings overhead with clear water. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE FLOWER OF KENT. 

Tue Apple, of which we now give an illustra¬ 
tion, is a very old variety, and yet it is not 
widely known. There are two Apples known 
and grown in 6ome parts under the same 
name, the one being the Goff Apple, or 
Orange Goff, and the other the true variety, 
herewith figured. Both are Kentish Apples, 
but are widely dissimilar in appearance. 
Orange Goff, as is well known, bears a very 
marked resemblance to Wellington, while a 
well-developed example of Flower of Kent is 
not unlike Lane’s Prince Albert in 6hape, 
only it has from four—and in some cases five 
—broad angles at the apex, which terminate 
in the wide, shallow basin in which the eye 
is situated. Again, Orange Goff is a laie- 
keeping variety, w'hfle Flower of Kent is what 
may be termed a late autumn or raid-winter 
kind. Both are excellent cooking Apples. 
How Orange Goff ever came to be called 
Flower of Kent we are unable to discover, 
but we notice the late Mr. John Watkins 
mentions in one of his lists of fruit-trees, pub¬ 
lished some years back, that this is the name 


doubtedly the best results are obtained from 
orchard-house trees, the fruit from these 
being much superior to, and consider¬ 
ably earlier than, that obtained from ordi- 
i nary wall trees.—K bt. 

DELUSIONS OF APPLE-GROWERS. 

I am grateful to Mr. Bunyord for his notes, 

| and agree that we are all to blame for having 
' too many kinds, but there are other con¬ 
siderations. 

Time and the Blenheim .—The great philo¬ 
sophers tell us there is no 6uch thing as 
' “ time,” and that it is a figment of “our ima¬ 
gination.” Whether this be so or not, it is 
just as well to put time aside in planting the I 
I Blenheim, because it is too valuable an Apple 
to omit planting. I think it is the noblest | 
British Apple, and we only want a few as good 
| to back it up to compete with the world. 

| Apples arid suyar. —For many years I have 
cooked the best eating Apples of our own 
country, and that come to Covent Garden 
from America and elsewhere, and have always 
found that the best eating Apple is the best 
cooking Apple. One or two kinds, like Wei- 
| lington and the French Crab, have a valuable 
acid quality, but what I should call a good 


grateful to cooks because they gave him 
nearly all his patients. Excess of sugar and 
salt is known to bo active factors in gout 
and other diseases. W. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

How to treat Pomegranates In winter.— 

I have had some good plants of these from 
France. Will you please tell me how to 
treat them in winter?—W. [A grower, who 
succeeds with these, writes as follows:—- 
“With respect to your inquiry re treatment 
of the Pomegranate during tlie winter, my 
plan is to place the tubs under a verandah 
facing the (youth. Here they are sheltered 
from any keen, freezing wind. I always 
protect the tubs. I consider this most essen¬ 
tial, otherwise the roots would become much 
too cold during a frost. My plan is to select 
a good, sound Archangel mat, and secure it 
lightly round the tub, then I pack in as 
much as I can of dry stable-litter, enough 
to make it—the mat—quite tight. This, of 
course, is done in an equal manner down to 
the ground. Then cover the top also in the 
same way, and if very much exposed bind 
some of the same dry litter upon the ntem. 
I do not do this latter, because when I see 
a frost setting in I have canvas covers that 



Apple riowcY oj Kent. 


under which it is grown in the Herefordshire 
orchards. 

The illustration is at once a convincing 
proof as to the handsome contour of this 
Apple, but, although the lights and shades 
denoting the variation in the colouring are 
most faithfully portrayed, only a faint im¬ 
pression of the beautiful colour which well- 
grown samples assume when fully ripe is 
given. It has a white flesh, which is tender, 
juicy, and mildly acid. The tree is a robust, 
spreading grower, and forms a gcod orchard 
standard. It is a good cropper, and one of 
those varieties which seldom fail to bear. 

Three good early Plums.— Among the ear¬ 
liest of the larger-sized Plums is Denniston’s 
Superb, usually obtainable in the early days 
of August. This variety is. of first-class 
flavour, and is also a consistent bearer. A 
succession to this may be found in Belgian 
Purple, which, although classed among 
kitchen Plums, is equally valuable for des¬ 
sert. Belgian Purple, when thoroughly ripe, 
is richlv-flavoured and juicy, and very pro¬ 
lific. These are succeeded by Angelina Bur- 
dett, dark purple in colour, and smaller than 
those previously named.- These varieties re¬ 
quire wall-space to do them justice. Un- 
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Apple has acid as well as enough 6ugar. 
There is no “mawkish” flavour in a cooked 
Blenheim, Ribston, or Newtown. 

Dessert and kitchen Ajoples .—I do not admit 
any reason at all for the division of Apples 
! into dessert and cooking Apples. A first- 
rate Apple is good in all ways. I have been 
■ 6aying this for many years now, and perhaps 
j some day it will be adopted. People say, 
“Why cook a dear Apple?” I find a first- 
rate Apple' cheap as compared with other 
forms of food. The old way of growing many 
1 kinds, and having various classifications 
| among them, did very well when the market 
was only supplied with much miscellaneous 
J fruit of inferior quality, but now in every 
f street we see Apple* of the finest quality 
from America and the colonies. Nothing will 
fight these except cultivating really good 
kinds. Our raisers should seek flavour more 
than they do, and there is a long gap to fill 
I up in this way. 

As regards cooks and their preferences, 

; and their over-use of sugar and salt, like 
other arts, cookery is full of stereotyped 
I errors. The French have a saying that 
cooks have done much harm to cookery, and 
we may remember Abernetliy, who was so 


I use to cover in all the front of the 
verandah. Here, and under this plan, I 
find that the plants always winter well* Tho 
Pomegranate is nearly hardy, but not quito 
with mo here. I was pleased to hear that 
your Pomegranates flowered well. Ours were 
the grandest sight, I think, I ever saw'. The 
reason, in my opinion, was the phenomenally 
hot weather—just the thing for them.”] 

-Please tell me all about the PomRrjinate— 

native country, fruit, etc.—ti. M. 

[The Pomegranate (Punica Granatum) is a 
native of Northern Africa and Western Asia, 
and varies from 15 feet to 20 feet in height. 
If appears to be indigenous to North-western 
India and the countries south and west of the 
Caspians to the Persian Gulf and Palestine. 
It is now found throughout the warm parts 
of Europe, and in the 6ub-tropical regions 
of both hemispheres. There is a dwarf variety 
sometimes called P. nana, which is natu¬ 
ralised in the West Indies. The flowers of 
the Pomegranate are, as a rule, scarlet, though 
sometimes white or yelknvish, and have a 
leathery top-shaped calyx, divided at the top 
into from five to seven lobes, and as many, 
or in some double-flowering varieties a larger 
i number, of petals. Pomegranates are valued 
: in warm countries on account of their deli- 
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cious and refreshing pulp. There are many 
Varieties, come being 6weet, while others 
have a bitter, astringent taste, the colour of 
the pulp also much redder than in others. 
The fruits are generally about the size of 
the fist, and have a leathery rind, of a rich 
golden colour, tinged with red, and crowned 
with the remains of the calyx-lobes. The 
rind, especially that of the bitter kinds, con¬ 
tains a large quantity of tannin, and is used 
in tanning the well-known Morocco leather, 
and also as an astringent medicine. ' The 
flowers likewise yield a red dye.] 

Manuring fruit-trees.—I have not sufficient 
farm or stable-manure for fruit-trees and Straw¬ 
berries. What substitute would you recommend? I 
have been informed that Seaweed is not pood for 
the purpose. Please say if this is so, or would it be 
injurious? I can get any quantity of it.—O rchard. 

[For light soils, and in a very dry season, 
seaweed would be valuable as a mulch only. 
Seaweed has' been tried, and found suitable 
fof fruit-trees growing in very porous soils 
and where the rainfall is light. In our issue 
of January 16th, 1909, page 31, you will 
find an article dealing fully with manure for 
fruit-trees. A copy of this can be had of 
the publisher, post free, for l^d.] 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
November 7th, 1911. 

The meeting on this date was of unusual 
interest, the exhibits being also of excellent 
quality throughout. To the 'usual- displays 
of Chrysanthemums expected at this season 
of the year were added several handsome 
groups of Orchids, a sort of foretaste of 
what the winter period has in store. A huge 
bank of dwarf pot-grown decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemums, of exceptional cultural excel¬ 
lence, from Chelsea, attracted much atten¬ 
tion, and not le;s so the new winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias from the same firm, and which, 
without doubt, constituted the most im¬ 
portant novelties before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee on the occasion hi question. A large 
number of drawings in water-colour of 
garden scenes and flowers was arranged by 
two well-known artists, and which also 
attracted much notice. Fruiting sprays of 
Benthajnia fragifera bore testimony to the 
exceptional character of the past summer, 
and many saw these for the first time. 

* Chrysanthemums.— These were of con¬ 
siderable importance, both as cut flowers 
and pot-grown plants, the imposing bank of 
the latter, staged by Messrs. James Veitcli 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, being, perhaps, 
the finest exhibit of its kind ever seen. 
The group in question was remarkable for 
more than one reason, and, apart from its 
high cultural excellence, demonstrated to 
the utmost the sporting tendency of an old, 
well-known variety—viz., Caprice du Prin- 
temps. The fact that the Messrs. Veitch 
were able to stage seven sports of this kind 
constitutes, wo imagine, a unique record in 
the history of the Chrysanthemum. Yet here 
they were, a dozen or a score of each, every 
plant a model of its kind and a perfect 
double of its neighbour, bushes of 18 inches 
high, and as much through, each bearing 
from a score to two dozen, and in seme in¬ 
stances even a few more of well-developed 
flowers in purest white, pink, rich yellow, 
purple, red, bronze, and magenta, that were 
the admiration of all. Plants of such 
compact growth and flowering Mould he 
esteemed anywhere—in conservatory, corri¬ 
dor, winter garden, sitting-room, or where 
vou will—requiring nothing to set them off. 
Their distinctive names are Red Caprice, 
White Caprice, Yellow Caprice, Purple 
Caprice, Greening’s Caprice (pnle pink), 
Kathleen Thompson (a glorious bronze), and 
the original, the parent of the set, Caprice 
du Printcmps (of a rich, deep magenta 
shade). Other good varieties exhibited were 
Felton’s Favourite (white), Dazzler (crim¬ 
son), and Countess of Eginont (bronze), all 
of the highest merit. Messrs. G. C. Price 
nnd A. K. Fyfe, Grove Park Nursery, Lee, 
showed many good Chrysanthemums, the 
more notable being Felton’s Favourite nnd 
R. F. Felton, the latter a rich golden orange, 
a magnificent colour. Messrs. Wra. Wells 
and Co , Limited, Merstham, Surrey, had a 
full table of Chrysanthemums, three of 
which, Golden King (an incurved yellow), 
Yellow Caprice, and Mrs. Andrew Walker 
(reddish-mahogany, with drooping florets), 


received awards of merit. Snowflake (white, flowered B. Agatha, were well showi 
large), Cedric Mason (crimson), Joan Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmoi 
Edwards (rosy-lilac), Dorothy Dann (bronze), who also interspersed the plants with 
all* single-flowered, were admirably well Ferns as Adiantum Neo Caledonia, 
shown ; Foxhunter and Alice Lemon (crim- trapeziforme, Dynaria quercifolia, Dc 
son-scarlet and blush respectively) also com- aspera multifida, Davallia elegantiss 
manding attention. Messrs. Peed and Sons, Blechnum oorcovadense orispum, Nej 
Streatham, staged many fine flowers, such lepis elegantissima compact a, and ot 
as Mrs. J. Peed (single yellow), Bronze Mr. Lilley, Guernsey, brought a nice \< 
Pagram, Kitty Browne (rich golden single), Nerines, his most conspicuous being 
Mensa (purest white), and Mrs. W. Iggulden Bowdeni, which is large-flowered and l 
(rich yellow), a fine show flower, being some in appearance. Mr. Vincent S 
among the best. Messrs. Carter Page and Taunton, had a showy lot of Zonal F 
Co., London Wall, also contributed a finely- goniums, Carmania "(rose-salmon), 1 
grown lot of these flowers, making a splendid (deep salmon), Clevedon (orange-sca 
centre of Altrincham Y’ellow, a really good Blenheim (scarlet, white eye) being 
single. Gaiety (bronze), Mrs. W. Roots marked among single-flowered sorts. *] 
(pure white), Glitter (rich yellow), and H. J. was also a number of double-flowered \ 
Jones (golden), were other notable flowers, ties. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, I 
Mr. W. H. B. Brandt, Nutfield, had a well gate, N., filled a table with miscellar 
arranged group of Chrysanthemums, which, plants, of which the early-autumn He 
aided by bronzy foliage and much artistic Orange-trees in fruit, and winter-flow* 
taste, constituted a great attraction. Gold Begonias were the chief. 

Spray, exhibited by Mr. G. J. Tubbs, New Orchids. —These, as w r e have said, 
Eltham, Kent, and labelled as a sport from good and the collections numerous, a j 
Lizzie Adcock, appeared to us nothing more cularly fine lot of Cypripediums—c 
than a reversion to the original Source d’Or, vigorous examples—being staged by M< 
from which Lizzie Adcock sprung. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. The 

Carnations.— Messrs. Stuart Low and lection included C. Sander®, C. Har< 
Co., Enfield, were the only exhibitors of Hall, C. Priam, C. Jastin Boultel, an 
these, the firm staging many fine vase? of Germaine Opoix. There were aleo gooi 
blooms, and not a few of their own novelties, amples of Cattleya aurea, Stanl: 
For example, the richly-coloured, sweetly- eburnea, Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, Cat 
scented Lady Alington, and the bizarre Mrs. Martini nobilioi't and Phaiocymbium Ci 
Crooks were in excellent condition, while warense, all in admirable condition. M< 
such as Gloriosa (fine pink), Duchess de Charlesworth and Co., Haywards H 
Brienen (handsome pink flower, award of also displayed a nice lot of Cattleyas 
merit), White Wonder, White Perfection, Cypripediums, also delightful example 
May Dav, White Enchantress, Beacon, Vanda eoerulea, L®lio - cattleya M 
Scarlet (jlow, and many others were all Odontioda Bohnhofi® (the reddish fle 
staged .in good form, and, naturally, borne with great freedom), Zygopet 
attracted much attention. Sanderianum, Stanhopea convoluta, 

Hardy flowers. —These would appear to Pesoatorea Roezli superba. Mr. G 
have almost reached the end of their tether, Moore, Burton-on-the-Water, had a 1 
so small and insignificant were they, two lot of Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, some i 
exhibitors only coming to the front—viz., coloured, others pure white, or delic 
the Misses Hopkins, Snepperton-on-Thames, shaded lilac or pink. There is a grace \ 
who had examples of dwarf Lavender, these plants which always charms, whil 
Hamondias, Sedum pulchellum, and the season of their flowering renders the 
richly-flowered Potentilla Miss Willmott, great value. The examples were even 
and Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, who, in remarkable from the cultural srand( 
addition to a large array of Nerines—not seeing that the plants were old and 
hardy, of course—had a collection of silvery- giving such evidences of youthful vi 
leaved alpines and some pretty pots of Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbi 
autumn Crocuses, of which C. longifolius, C. had some excellent examples—Cattleya 
Clusi, and C. marathonisius (the last a avior alba, C. Venus lutesoens (in whic 
lovely white with rich orange stigmata) were sepals and petals are yellow), and I 
the best. A highly-interesting plant in Mr. Cattleya Arachne (in which there are e 
Reuthc’s group was the Spikenard of the site blendings of ’bronze and sal 
ancients (Nardostachys J a tarn ansi), a plant Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, s 
of some rarity, though not very attractive. a beautiful lot of Cattleyas in va 
8hmbs. -The.se call for but liLtle notice, though none mtfre notable than C. A* 
Me.ssrs. L. R. Russell, Richmond, filling a table alba (C. Harrisoni® and C. gigas), i 
with berried Aucubas’and Perneityas in pots, gained a first-class certificate. Cypripc< 
and fruiting sprays of Arbutus Unedo ; Mr. and Dendrobium Phalaenopsis were ah 
A. Kingsmill bringing from The Holt, marked. Mr. R. Ashton, Tunbridge "\ 
Harrow Weald, some richly-fruited sprays had, among others, the lovely B: 
of Pernettya mueronata in red and white, Cattleya Lehmanni®, whose handso 
some of the varieties being of exceptional fringed lips and bronzy-salmon and ch 
size and high decorative excellence. These yellow sepals and petals appealed t 
plants are invaluable at this season, and Epidendrum vitellinum was also effe 
their merits are probably insufficiently Mr. Gurney Fowler had a fine racei 
known, otherwise they would be more fre- Cymbidium Traceyanum. Mr. E. V. 
quently 6een. Haywards Heath, had a small groi 

Greenhouse plants.— The exhibits of Cattleyas and Cypripediums, while 
these were of much importance, Messrs. Norman Cookeon, Wylam-on-Tyne, 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, Calanthe Cookson®, which received a 
bringing a fine group of the winter-flowering class certificate, the same exhibitor sh 
Begonias, such as Mrs. Heale, Julius, Agatha, Cypripedium Sibyl superbum, w r hicb re< 
and the richly and profusely-flowered Ela- an award of merit, 
tior. The greater attraction on the present Fl0WGr-paintlng8 and plotures. — 
occasion, however, was the novelties—this in were two exhibitors of these—Mis 
a twofold sense—now to the exhibition arena Walters Anson, Broadway, Streatham, 
and new and distinct in colour—a great who displayed a dozen or so charming 1 
stride forward indeed, since the new-comers scenes, together with numerous drawij 
embrace some of the finer attributes of the Caladium leaves, for which a silver Bai 
tuberous-rooted section of these flowers medal was awarded, and Mr. Frank 
wedded to winter-flowering. Three novel- worthy, Weybridge, w r ho contributed i 
ties were presented—Her Majesty (orange), tensive series of water-colour drawin 
Exquisite (rosy - pink), and Acquisition Darwin and May-flowering Tulips, I 
(salmon-pink), each receiving an award of dendrons, and choice shrubs, 
merit by a unanimous vote. We have no Fruit. —There were only two small « 

hesitation in regarding these as a great gain, tions of fruit, well-grown Apples bein 
and the day cannot be now far distant when by Mr. Walter T. Voss, Eastwood-road 
we shall see all that is best in the tuberous leigh, Essex, and by Messrs. Stuart Lo 
•section—colour, form, and size—wedded to Co., Enfield, who had some wel 
this fine race of winter-flowering plants, baskets of excellent produce, all clea 
Begonias of the Gloire de Lorraine set, as handsome in appearance. 

Turnford Hall, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, A complete list of awards and meda 
in conjunction with the type and the pink- be found in our advertisement column 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— On the morning cf Oc¬ 
tober 29th we had 6 degs. of frost, and the 
Dahlias are now quite black, and the tops 
may be cut off and the roots lifted, 
dried, and stored away for the winter. 
Gladioli and Cannas may also be lifted 
and eared for during winter. Monlbrc- 
tias may be lifted where crowded and 
replanted. They should be covered about 
8 inches, and mulched with old leaf-mould. 
Beds of Rose-cuttings outside should be 
mulched with half-decayed leaf-mould to 
afford shelter during winter. Any bulbs re¬ 
maining out of the ground should be planted 
now. A good deal can be done with bulbs. 
There are positions on the lawn and in the 
shrubbery. On the rockery, where there is a 
vacant spot, bulbs may be planted. Some of 
the small-flowered Narcissi are nice for cut¬ 
ting in spring, and groups may be planted on 
the rockery. Masses of Bluebells arc charm¬ 
ing in the wild garden in association with 
Foxgloves and the Evening Primrose (CEno- 
thera biennis). In many places the Calceo¬ 
laria has been a failure this season, but if 
cuttings can be found, the soft young ehoots 
will root now in a cold-frame in loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Planting of Roses, ever- 

r m,and deciduous trees, and shrubs should 
pushed forward. Assuming the ground 
has been well prepared, there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in making holes w ide enough to spread 
out the roots. Make the soil Arm, adding, if 
necessary, a little fresh compost, but do not 
place manure round the roots. 

Fruit garden,— Get on with the planting 
and pruning. The wood appears to be well 
ripened, but failures sometimes occur, even 
when we start under favourable conditions, 
.and I have sometimes thought there must be 
something wrong with the pollen or its appli¬ 
cation. It has been suggested that there 
would be some advantage in planting a Crab 
or two in the orchard for the sake of the 
pollen, and this is worth some consideration, 
as American or Siberian Crabs are not only 
ornamental but useful. If there are inferior 
varieties of Apples, which possess vigour 
enough to carry a new head, reduce the 
branches now, to be ready for regrafting in 
the spring, as soon as the sap moves. In the 
meantime, select suitable scions, and lay in 
on the north side of a wall or fence. There 
are old, useless trees in many gardens and 
orchards that should be grubbed up and the 
site prepared for young trees. It is unwise to 
plant a young tree on the site of an old one 
without changing the soil. If many of the 
trees are old, start a new orchard on a fresh 
site. Break up the land, and add manure and 
lime. Basic slag is a good manure for fruit- 
trees, and it may be used at the rate of 5 cwt. 
or 6 cwt. per acre, and blended with the soil. 

Vegetable garden.— The forcing gardener 
will be busy now in starting Rhubarb, Sea- 
kale, French Beans, etc., in succession. 
Mushrooms are a very important crop, and 
there should be no break in the supply. In 
many gardens the Mushroom-house is too 
email, as so much can be done in it. At this 
season Endive, which does not blanch quickly, 
may be tied up and moved to the Mushroom- 
house for a few days. Lettuces which are 
nearly full grown may be tied up, and the 
spaces between the plants filled with dry 
leaves to shelter the plants from frost and 
hasten the blanching. Cauliflowers and 
autumn Broccoli must be taken care of now, 
as they are valuable. Those who planted a 
good bed of Brussels Sprouts early in May 
will find them valuable now. Late Broccoli 
should be heeled over, with heads to tfie 
north, as it will be better to have small Broc¬ 
coli than none. A good early Cauliflower 
may be brought on in pots under glass; 
Veitch’s Early Forcing will be a suitable 
variety. Encourage Spinach to grow freely 
by thinning and surface-stirring, and every 
spare minute should be devoted to deepening 
and improving every vacant bit of land. 

Conservatory.— Chrysanthemums will be a 
leading feature now. Do not overcrowd. 
Ventilate freely, but avoid cold draughts, and 
use a little fire-he^t-^o dispel damp, or there 
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will probably be mildew. Palms, Camellias, 
Oranges, and Bamboos may be used for back¬ 
grounds. Luculia gratissima makes a good 
wall plant, or does well as a bush planted in 
the border. Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses that 
were grafted last spring will be in flower now, 
and be valuable for cutting. Habrothamnus 
elegans will flower freely on a wall. Zonal 
Pelargoniums that were specially grown for 
winter flowering will be bright now in a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. We have a lot of Paul 
Crampei in 48’s, throwing some good trusses, 
but they want a little fire-heat and free ven¬ 
tilation. All flowers now must have a little 
fire-heat, combined with ventilation along the 
ridge, to dispel damp. Tropseolum Fireball 
will flower freely now in a temperature of 
50 degs. Damp is the enemy to guard against 
now in this house. Abutilons are flowering 
freely now ; Salvias also are bright. Carna¬ 
tions and retarded Lilies w-ill be appreciated 
now. A few good specimens of Vallotas will 
be valuable. 

Foroing-House. —Lily of the Valley crowns 
are very small this season in consequence cf 
the dry weather, and the prices are higher/ 
but they appear to be well ripened, and pos¬ 
sibly they may flower well. There are several 
ways of using and forcing Lily of the Valley. 

I have started them in a warm frame, matted 
up till the crowns had started, and they may 
be grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, or they may 
be ouilt up as pyramids. We force a good 
many crowns in 5-inch pots in a warm, dark 
pit, gradually inuring to light when the 
flower-spikes appear. Retarded Lily of the 
Valley crowns are very useful, and do not re¬ 
quire 60 much forcing. Some of the Azaleas 
with well-developed bud9 may be had in bloom 
by Christmas if started now. Roman Hya¬ 
cinths that were potted early are now moving, 
and, with a little warmth, % will soon be in 
bloom. The Dutch Romans* are superior to 
the French, but are not quite so early. The 
Paper-white Narcissi are moving, and the 
Van Sion or Double Daffodil will booh be 
moving where potted early. 

Greenhouse. —A little warmth will be 
necessary now for Bouvardias, Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Zonal and show Pelargoniums. 
Tree-Carnations also must have light, and a 
temperature of 50 degs. or so. Freesias are 
moving, but must not be hurried. Epiphyl- 
luras are now coming into bloom, and will last 
some time. With so many Chrysanthemums 
in bloom, and others coming on, there is no 
necessity for hurrying other things, that will 
not be required till Christmas or later. The 
Chrysanthemums will supply the cutting 
flowers for the room vases, with Lily of the 
Valley, Roses, Carnations, and Bouvardias 
for working up, with plenty of Maidenhair 
Fern and Asparagus. The time of pressure 
will probably come at Christmas and the 
New Year, and it will be as well to prepare 
for that time, so that the flowers may come to 
hand just when they are required. 

Ferns for decorating.— There is a con¬ 
siderable demand for small Ferns in tiny 
pots. Maidenhairs in thumbs and 60’s are 
always useful, and when the roots require 
more room, they can be shifted into a size 
larger, just to keep them moving. Pterises in 
variety, including major, Wimsetti, serru- 
lata, and cristata com pact a, are all useful in 
small pots. Pteris tremulamakes very useful 
plants in 5-inch pots, but is not so lasting in 
thumbs. All this family is easily raised, from 
spores. Aspleniums in variety are also use¬ 
ful, and most of them are viviparous—little 
plants forming on the fronds, which can be 
easily taken off and put somewhat thickly into 
shallow' boxes till established, and then 
started separately in thumbs. All the above 
will succeed in a greenhouse temperature. 
The Nephrolepis is now becoming a large 
family, and requires rather more warmth in 
winter. 

Work In the vineries.— Outside borders 
may be dressed, if necessary, with basic slag 
and bone-meal, and then covered with a foot 
or so of Oak-leave*. This refers to early 
houses only, but borders of late houses may 
bo covered with dry leaves, to retain the 
summer's warmth and absorb the moisture. 
Bones and basic slag are very slow in their 
action, and may be used now. More stimu¬ 


lating manures may be given in spring, in the 
shape of a top-dressing. There is a good deal 
of value in the Vine manure Supplied by the 
chemist. I have used it for several years as 
a surface-dressing. The way the roots come 
after it shows it is beneficial and not over 
costly. Guano does well for one application, 
but once only. 

Pruning Vines.— Old Vines may be helped 
by running up young rods from the bottom 
and permitting them to extend in other direc¬ 
tions. Feed the roots on the surface, and 
give more room to the branches and foliage. 
Save some of the best shoots for propagating. 
These can be laid in for the present. Vine- 
eyes are easily rooted, thrust into square sods 
of turf, one eye in the centre of each sod 
4 inches or 5 inches square, with a little leaf- 
mould and sand to secure firmness and en¬ 
courage root formation. Vines may be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings a foot or so long, bury¬ 
ing the cuttings most of their length, leaving 
one eye only exposed. I have seen a small 
house furnished in a couple of years by 
planting cuttings in this way. They are 
planted firmly in a good border, and en¬ 
couraged 

Cherries In pots.— All the Duke Cherries 
may be successfully grown in pots. I have 
seen good crops from old trees permanently 
planted out under glass. This was years 
ago, and it was thought pet culture was bet¬ 
ter, as the trees only occupied the house part 
of the year, and their culiure might be com¬ 
bined with Plums and other stone fruits. 
Cherry culture under glass is very interesting, 
as the trees are easily kept clean by vaporis¬ 
ing, the fruit is not difficult to keep from 
birds, and the necessary feeding to give size 
j to the fruits is easily done by tep-dressing and 
■ giving liquid stimulants. Lime in some form 
should be mixed vith the compost, and basic 
slag also is very beneficial. One pound may 
be added to each bushel of Dottina com Dost. 



THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 20th. —Some addition is being 
made to the rockery. This might be called 
annual work, as a special site is sometimes 
required for a special group, and the interest 
of the rock garden is in its adaptability to 
increase of surface. Finished heeling in 
late Broccoli, covering the stems with earth. 
Planting cold-house with Lettuces. Plant¬ 
ing a frame with Parsley. 

November 21st. —Potted up a lot of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons with buds. After flowering, the 
plants will be returned to the beds ano fresh 
.plants potted up annually. Lilacs are 
treated in the same way. They force very 
well in this way without keeping them in 
pots. The plants make fibrous roots in the 

g round, and we can select for forcing well 
udded plants. 

November 22nd. —Planted a bed of Poly- 
antha Roses. Several Rose pyramids have 
bpen made with tall Bamboos placed in a 
circle and drawn into a wire ring at the top. 
They are made of different heights. The 
tallest are planted with Ramblers, with a 
few Chinas round the bottom. Pruned 
Plums on a west wall. When the trees are 
pruned they will be sprayed with an insecti¬ 
cide. 

November 23rd. —Rearranged trees on 
Peach wall. The trees are rather crowded, 
and we are opening them out; and we snail 
take three of the trees to plant a new house. 
Leaves are being carted to frame ground 
for making hotbeds and covering Vine 
borders. Hotbed making is a good deal in 
evidence now. 

November 2!,th. — Pruned Vines and 
Peaches under glass. The trees and paint 
will be washed and the borders top-dressed. 
Work of this kind can be done in bad 
weather. There is some turf repairing to 
do when the men cannot work on the land. 

November 25th. —Potted up a lot of 
Deutzias and other shrubs for forcing. 
These wdll be kept in cold-house, to be 
moved on os required to keep up a succes¬ 
sion of bloom. In rearranging conservatory, 
faded Chrysanthemums are removed and re¬ 
placed witli others just opening. Potted up 
a few Sweet Briers for fragrance. 

Original from 
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. Pegged-down Boses (J/. C. L.).— In the ease of 
koses intended foh jigging down every encourage¬ 
ment should be afforded the young wood, removing 
the flowering shoots immediately they have ceased to 
bloom. Peg down now the strong growths that have 
been made this season to take the place of any that 
have done blooming. Also cut out any weak shoots. 

Dahlia imperially (.Mrs. Rainsford).—Th\* has 
large and graceful, much-divided leaves, and flowers 
of a beautiful French white thrown up in a great 
cone-like mass. It rarely Hewers in the open air. and 
must be grown in a large pot cr tub, standing it in 
the open r.ir during the summer, and on the approach 
of cold weather transferring it to the conservatory, 
where it will flower. 

Keepinff Echeveriaa in the winter (D. E. 

Morris).— The name of your plant is Echeveria 
metallic.-!. which ran be easily increased from the 
offsets which you find clustered round the original 
plant. This Echeveria does not want heat, but to b? 
simply kept from frost aud damp in a cold-frame, 
putting over the plants in very severe weather some 
little extra covering, such as mats or old litter or 
Bracken. 

Physalises, growing (D. E. Morris).- Leave the 
clump as it is during the winter, then next March 
lift and divide it. The Phyaalis likes a warm border. 
If the winter is severe and your soil cold and heavy, 
it may he advisable to lift the clumps and place In 
a cold-frame, treating as above, next March. The 
Cape Gooseberry is Physalis edvlia. We have never 
heard of P. Alkekecgi aud P. Frunchetti being used 
for preserving. 

Polygonum baldschnanicum (T. C. J.)—This 
needs plenty of sunshine and air, and does best when 
abowed to ramh'e into and drape the branches of an 
isolated tree. It will flourish in comparatively poor 
eoil — indeed, a rich soil is more conducive to the 
production of leaves than flowers. There is no need 
for pruning in any way. We should advise you to 
move the plant away from the wall and give it such 
a position as we have recommended above. 

Keeping plants in the winter (IF. M. Crow¬ 
foot).— Established plants cf the different subjects 
named by you may be wintered in a greenhouse, but 
as your plants are so small and tender, it will be 
better to give them a good light position in the 
coolest portion of the stove, or if you have a struc¬ 
ture kept r.t an intermediate temperature they mav 
be safely wintered therein. Throughout the winter 
the soil must be kept fairly moist, but not too wet. 

Boaes in pots to bloom in May (F. A. Y.)— 
If you want your Roses to be in bloom so late as 
May they should not be housed yet, except to keep 
excessive wet or frost from them. February would 
be quite soon enough to start them in heat. Do not 
cut away any of the sound, young wood made last 
summer, as this should produce flowers from almost 
every eye Both William Allen Richardson and 
Oloire de Dijon should be summer-pruned—i.e., cut 
away the worst of the wood that ha* flowered, so as 
to leave longer rods of maiden wood than later prun¬ 
ing would secure. 

Brugmansias (F. M. G.).— Brugmansins require 
the protection of a greenhouse during the winter, 
and if you keep them in a cold-frame they are sure 
to die back. If you winter the plants in the green¬ 
house. keeping them fairly dry during that period, 
then in spring shorten back any shoots that need it, 
not necessarily to the old wood, and encourage growth 
by more water and frequent syringing, young shoots 
will soon be pushed out. When these are an inch 
long repot in some good soil, and as the pots get 
f.u °/ /°°. u ^member that the Brugmansia is a 
liberal feeder and that an occasional stimulant is 
very helpful. 

Growing Xxias (Ledbury).- Five bulbs should be 
planted in a 4j-inch pot, a corresponding increase in 
the number being made where larger pots are used. 
The compost should consist of two parts snndv loam 
and one part leaf-mould, and the bulbs should be 
placed 2 inches deep in the soil. Plant in the auturma 
and place the pots in a cold-frame, covering them 
with 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre until growth com¬ 
mences. As soon n« this appears the pots should be 
removed from the frame and placed on a shelf of a 
cool greenhouse near the glass. Water moderately as 
soon as the bulbs start into growth, and. as the 
snoots advance, give weak liquid manure at alternate 
waterings Water lo S9 after the flowers fade, and as 
J? avcs signs of yellowing withhold 

*^hl te ^.A toRether and kecp the quite dry until 
the potting season comes round again. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Priming Laurela and Hollies (Miss King).- 
It is always best to prune Laurels in March or April, 
a* then the shoots made following the pruning get 
firm before the winter. A thriving Hollv needs little 
or no pruning. All that is required is to. here and 
there, top a shoot that may be getting too far out of 
spring 16 0t uniformity * T ™» 1* best done in the early 

FRUIT. 

Grease-bands (Subscriber).—As soon as you can 
put strips of brown paper at about 1 foot from the 
base of the tree, and smear these with cart-grease or 
any eticky substance to prevent the females of the 
codiin-moth getting on to the branches. Do not 
paint the stem of the tree. Examine the bands fre¬ 
quently, and smear them a second time if the grease 
has become dry. No, the grease-bands will not check 
whut we suppose you refer to as the Pear-tree-slug, 
the chrysalides of which winter in the soil. The best 
plan to combat this is to remove from 3 inches to 
4 Inches of the soil over the roots, bury elsew-here. 
and replace with fresh. If the slug appears next 
•umroer dust the trees freely In the evening with 
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fresh-slacked lime, giving a second dusting two or 
three evenings later. After a few days syringe the 
treea with clear water to thoroughly cleanse them. 

Apples cracking (J. E. Kempc).— Had you given 
us some particulars as to the age of the Apple-tree 
from which the specimens you send were gathered, 
we could then have been better able to have helped 
you. As it is, we can only conclude the tree is a 
very old one, added to the fact that the roots are 
working in uncongenial soil. The trees are evidently 
in*a bad condition altogether, little growth being 
made, and the soil exhausted. So many things lead 
up to the condition in which you find the Apples you 
send that it is not safe to advise in the absence of 
any particulars as to soil and subco.T, and of growth 
or the absence of it from the trees. If you will 
kindly send us such paiticulars wc will do our best 
to help you. 

Scale on vine (T. W. F.).~ The leaves you send 
nave been attacked by scale, and you will, no doubt", 
find the pest on the rods as well. When von prune 
your Vines gather up all the leaves and sheets and 
at once burn them. Then tie up the rods in a bunch 
and have the house thoroughly cleaned, washing all 
the woodwork and glass with a mixture of soft-soap, 
which lias been dissolved in boiling water, to which 
has been added 2 oz. of petroleum to a gallon cf 
water. Also dress all the brickwork with hot lime- 
wa*h. Then scrub the rods with hot so py water 
and afterwards dress with Gishurst compound, brush¬ 
ing this well into any crevice where the scale us likely 
to lurk. It would be well also to clear eff the surface 
•oil of the border, if an inside one. wheel it away, 
and either bury or burn it, replacing this with some 
good, rich turfv loam. 


VIEWS OF ROCK, BOG, FERN, 
AND WATER QARDEN8. 

IVi» //Ire to interest our readers h\ 
Picturesque effect* of gardens and in 
the beauty of flower, tree, or giant Wt 
shall give a Prise of a Guinea for thi 
host Photograph of Rock or Alpine Watet 
Gardens sent In each month, and a cop* 
W ** Ths English Flower Garden” at 
second prise. 

The so-called rockerlss are general i 
so hktsousty made that good oxamplot 
will help very much. Artificial wafer 
too. Is often stupidly made without ant 
grace of outline, and good examples ol 
these would be welcome, too. In dolnt, 
this we need not con ft no ourselves t< 
gardens, because sometimes any rock% 
ground In nature glvee beautlfu 
examples of what we mean. 'Therefore, 
Into thle list would come any natura 
formation of rock or water that woult 
Illustrate what Is desired. In the lakt 
districts of the West of Ireland, and In out 
own country too, and Scotland, th era an 
beautiful suggestive things everywhere 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E - S, T Ye f’ the **** i8 scale -- Edward L. Agar. 

Any hardy-plant nurseryman cap supply vou with 
plants of Gunners. The best time to plant them 

would be the spring.- Cold Ash.- The only way will 

be to h ave the lawn remade—i.e.. have it dug over 
and the weed cleared out, relaying with turf or sow¬ 
ing down next-April. R^W. Rom—W o doubt very 

much whether you could cut down a plant of the size 
you refer to. When cutting down is practised it is 

done annually.- Mrs. H. Shaw .-See reply to 

Fennel,” pa ge 678. _ J 

HAKES OF FX.AHTS AHD FBUXT8. 

Hamea of plant«.-R. T. Codd.- Dyed shoot ol 
the common Butche&’e Broom (Ruecus aculeatus).— 
*• Adiantum decorum; 2, Pteris erotica; 8 

ti *> Adiantum coneinnum latum.- 

M. Q.— l, Eupatorium riparium; 2, Diplacus g.uti 
nosus; 3 Begonia manicata; 4, Schizostylis eoccinea. 
T~ J - ^•“ 1 > L, num trigynum; 2. Cyperus alterni- 

rolius.- II. Forrester.—1, Cryptomeria japonica; 2 

Uupressus sempervirens; 3, Fitzroya patagouica; 4, 

Tsuga canadensis.- A. L—1, Retinospora pisifera: 

2. Cryptomeria elepnns; 3, Spiraea Anthonv Waterer; 

4. Juniperus chinensis.- E. Clark.- Cotoneastei 

frigida.-.Y. Y. Z.—Leyce6teria formosa. 

a ° f . fruit *--& . E ■ Apple Norfolk 
Bearer; 2, Specimens insufficient; 3, Probably a small 
sample of Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Pear Brown Beurte. 
——T. White.— Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin ; 3, London or Five Crowned Pippin ; 
4, King of the Pippins.- E. C.-Apples: 1, Will¬ 
ing ton ; 2, Cellini; 3, Fearn’s Pippin.- J. Ross.— 

Pears: 1, Glou Moreeau; 2. Brown Beurte; 3, 

Durondeau; Beurte Bose.- F. J. G.— Apples- 1 

Leathercoat Rus-et; 2. King of the Pippins; 3 ! 

■Waltham Abbey Seedling; 4. Wellington.- C L C 

—Apples: 1, Catshead; 2, M6re de Menage; 3, Blen¬ 
heim Orange; 4, Cellini.- M. Jf—Pears: 1, Beurr<5 

Ranee; 2. Brown Beurr£; 3, Doyenne du Conrce: 4. 

Catillac, a stewing Pear.- N. A.—Apples: 1, 

Waltham Abbey Seedling; 2, Wellmgton; 3. Golden 

Noble; 4, Red or Winter Hawthornden.- C. W — 

Pears: 1, Duchesse d’Angouleme; 2. Beurr£ Capiau- 
mont; 8, Thompson’s, see la*t week’s Issue, page 667; 

ii v Br °o W " , Bei '" r ^- N Gray—Pears: 1, Winter 

Nelw; 2, Glou Moreeau. Apples: 8, M£re de Menage- 

4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.-C. G.- Apples: I, R bston 

Pippin; 2, Wellington; 8, Tower of Glamis; 4, Lemon 
Pippim- R. Ross.— Apples: 1, Golden Pippin; 2, 
Lord Derby; 3, French Crab; 4, Blenheim Orange, 

very small fruit.- J. E. //.-Pears: 1, Durondeau; 

2, Marie Louise. Apples: 3. Rymer; 4. Red or Winter 

Hawthornden.- C. D.-Apples: I. Cellini Pipp n ; 2, 

Rymer or Caldwell’s Keeper; 3. Golden Knob, cyn. 

Lord Clyde; 4, Belle Bonne.- Indoctus.- Apples: 1 

Too decayed to identify with certainty, but specimen 
bears a close resemblance to John Gidley Pearmaui ■ 
2. Wellington; 5, The Queen; 7. Yorkshire Beautv —’ 

South Fieu?.—Apple Lady Heiiniker, we think_ 

9,- AfcMurdo—Apple Newton Wonder.- 

G. Booth Walker.— Pears: 1, B6urre d’Aremberg- 2 
May be Beurr6 Hardy, but should like to see charac¬ 
teristic fruits.- Chislehurst.—\\e cannot undeit ike 

to name Cider Apples.- J. Q. Warren.- App'e : 1 

Gascoigne’s Seedling.- R. H. Acland.-A pp'e- l 

Grenadier. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath-Roses, Fruff-frees. 
etc. 

The Florists- Sundries and Wreath Company, 150 , 
Old-street, London, E C— Wholesale Trade List. 

Henry Drew, Lougworth, Farringdon, Berios— The 
Thames Valley Roses. 

Allwood Bros., Hayward’s Heath, Sussex— List of 
Carnations. 

W. Atlee BURPEE, Philadelphia— Choice Sew Siceet 
Peas of 1912; Advance Offer of Sweet Peas for 1912. 

W. Smith and Son. Marked-street, Aberdeen — 
Illustrated Catalogue of Forest Trees. 

Pennick Co., Delgany Nurseries, near Dublin — 
Catalogue of Flowering Shrubs, etc. 

Hook received—” R.H.fi. Gardeners’ Hferv for 
1912.” Is. Mem* Chare Lette and Co , London. 


FHOTOGBAFHIC COMPETITION— 
OCTOBER. 

The following are the names of the successful con 
petitora in the photographic competition fo 
October:— 

First :-Mi38 E. Frank, Blackhurst, Tunbridg 
Wells, for “ Anglo-Japanese Garden.” 

A copy of “ The Enelioh Flower Garden ” has bee 
awarded to each of the following:— * 

Mr. . Geo. E. Low, 14, Royal-terrace, East, King- 
town, Dublin, for “ Cypripedium Maudlse.” 

Mrs. A. J. May, Tjemeer, St. Tudy, Cornwall, fo 
“ Group of Yucca gloriosa in bloom.” 

Mrs. E. M. J. Heygate, The Wells, Bromyard, fo 
** View of Rock Garden.” 

Mrs. E. Gaye Hodge, Hexhem Rectory, nea 
Exeter, for " Rock Garden.” 

Mr. J. Smith, Coorobe Houee, Wey, near Durslex 
Gloucester, for ” A Rock Border.” 


OBITUARY. 

Death of Mons. Edouard Andrf.— 

regret to announce the death of this gentle 
man, which took place in his house a 
Touraine on October 27th. M. Andr6 was 
perhaps, the most distinguished of Frencl 
horticulturists and in various other ways a 
a botanist and designer of gardens. A fu] 
account of his Hfo and work is given in th. 
last number of the Rtvue Uorticole r whicl 
he edited for many years, and there is als< 
an account of his life atod work in th 
Garden of July 6th, 1895. He designer 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, apd a number o 
gardens in all parts of Europe, and travellei 
as a botanist in South America, where h- 
collected many interesting plants. 

BEES’ ROSE CHAT (No. 8) 

During the past few weeks we have successfuH 
proved to readers of Gardening Illustrated— 
(t) That Roses are an indispensable necessity. 
( 2 ) That Rees’ Roses are ahead of anything o 
the market for price and quality. 

But somehow we have failed to convince you th.i 
YOUR interest as a Rose buyer will be best servrd b 
a study of BEES’ Catalogue (which is free to a 
applicants). 

We are, therefore, carrying the argument a littl 
further. At the outset, it is sa e to assume th? 
Roses interest you and that you probablv have a fe ( 
bushes in your Rarden. or you may^have manj 
They occupy valuable space, and looked at in lb 
light they are costing you something every week i 
what we will call ground rent. The question is 
Are you getting a fair return ? Are they repayin 
you with an abundance of first-class blooms? If no 
there is something wrong, and it is lime that yo 
applied a remedy. Have you got the right sorts, c 
are they just good old has-beens, fit for nothing bi 
the rubbish heap ? 

Probably you can’t reply to these queries offhnne 
It may be you are slightlv out of touch with the be: 
Rosqs of recent years. If this is the case, it will 1: 
well worth your while to spend a ^d. to get inform; 
tion which will put you ai courant with the opinio 
of the Committee of the National Rose Society, th 
foremost experts in the world. 

BEES’ Catalogue of Guarantested (guarantee 
and tested) Roses gives you full lists of selections fc 
practically all purposes, and offers hardily grow 
plants at asionishingly low prices, from 4 d. eael 
Besides this it gives particulars of Fruit-trees, Orns 
mental Shrubs and Climbers, Hardy Bjrder Perer 
nials. etc., for present planting. 

Write for a copy at once. JUST NOW. LES‘ 
YOU FORGET. 

BEES, L7 D. ( 175 B, LIVERPOOL. 

Original Trcn 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A little, lost calceolaria.— Many years 
ago I used to grow a little Calceolaria, quite 
hardy, and even thriving in London smut. 
It had yellow flowers, with little, black 
spots, and its name was C. Kellyana. 
Perhaps some grower of rock or alpine 
plants can tell me if it is still to be had?—S. 

Pear Beel de St. Agll.— Among the Pears 
I have been eating lately, this pleases me 
well, for its fine form, pretty lemon colour, 
good size, and really good, wholesome 
flavour. Finely-shaped fruits each weigh 
about f lb., or sometimes 1 oz. more, and in 
quality it is far better than some more 
commonly-grown Pears.—W. 

The 8hamrook Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis) In autumn.— I have had this in 
large terra-cotta vases during the summer, 
ana it was rather slow in flowering, but now 
(in mid-November) it is full of bloom, and 
has a very graceful drooping habit. In the 
midst of November storms it is a very wel¬ 
come thing. It is a lovely and distinct 
plant, and deserves to be widely known and 
grown.—W. 

Meconop8le Integrifolia.— This is one of 
the most ornamental of the Meconopsis 
species, and a general favourite with those 
who know and grow it. Like the most of 
the race, it is a biennial in most places. 
A white-flowered variety appeared in one of 
the Scottish gardens last year, and an effort 
is being made to secure its perpetuation, if 
it will come true from seeds. A cool situa¬ 
tion appears to suit M. integrifolia best.— 
S. A. 

The Loquat (Erlobotrya Japonlca) In 
flower.— Some flowering sprays of this were 
noted at the Horticultural Hall on Novem¬ 
ber 7th. They were not showy, but were in¬ 
teresting from the fact that at least in many 
parts of the country they are but seldom 6een. 
The flowers, which are borne in erect ter¬ 
minal panicles, are each about an inch in 
diameter, and of a greenish-white colour. A 
prominent feature is their pronounced Haw¬ 
thorn-like fragrance.—X. 

8axifraga aepsra bryoides.— This is one 
of the Rockfoils which we do not too fre¬ 
quently meet with. It makes a close tuft of 
foliage, quite mossy in its general appear¬ 
ance, and justifying the name of bryoides, 
or “Moss-like.” The flowers are but 
sparsely borne in most gardens, and are 
creamy white in colour, but the plant would 
be interesting even if it never flowered. It 
has a preference for a rather shady and 
moist spot on the rockery.— Essa. 

Rose Allster 8tella Cray.— If anyone 
wants a really good hardy Rose, let him' get 
Alister Stella Gray, jfrine has been in 
bloom through all the drought, masses of 
flower since that was over, and now has 
stood the whole force of last week’s gale 
from the west and south-west, straight from 
the Isle of Man, tho open sea being only 
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two fields off, and the Rose 310 feet above 
the sea. To-day (November 9th) it is 
covered with buds, which may open if the 
weather will allow them to come out. It is 
climbing into a Bay-tree.—L. R. 

Apple Gascoigne’s 8oarlet.— This is one 
of the most beautiful Apples, its delicate 
waxen bloom and vivid colouring being quite 
pleasing. The common expression on seeing 
it for the first time is: “Oh! how beauti¬ 
ful.” It does well as a standard, or as a 
cordon on the Paradise, or for regrafting 
orchard trees; and as a market variety it 
will need no introduction. It is classed as a 
cooking Apple, but is a very good eating 
Apple as well, though perhaps not quite so 
good as its appearance would suggest.— 
Almondsbuby. 

Linaria multlpunotata.— Towards the 
end of July several seedlings of Linaria 
multipunotata, which must have been self- 
sown during the previous autumn, appealed 
on a rockery. One of them started growing 
in an extraordinary manner, and began to 
flower towards the end of September. I 
find it measures just 14 inches by 12 inches, 
and there are still many flowers. The 
curious thing is that the other seedlings 
have not grown at all, and are merely single 
stems about 3 inches in height. The plant 
I refer to looks like a tuft of some very 
dwarf Heath.— E. Charles Buxton, Betws- 
y-Coed. * 

A pretty Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, Miss 
L. H. Popham. —As double-flowered varieties 
of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium are now so 
extensively grown, it is not often that one 
meets with any of the single-flowered forms. 
A very pretty member of this class, bearing 
the above name, was, however, noted at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November 7th, among a number of varieties 
of Pelargoniums in the shape of cut flower set 
up by Mr. Vincent Slade, of Taunton. It 
bears trusses of good, round blooms, totally 
unlike the flowers of most of the single varie¬ 
ties, and the colour is a pleasing shade of 
bright rose, with a clearly defined blotch of 
crimson in the upper part of the flower.—X. 

Winter-blooming Tropaeolums. — When 
plants have been specially grown throughout 
the summer for winter bloom they will now 
be effective. I have grown them to cover a 
trellis to be trained up the roof or cover a 
back wall In a light house, in a tempera¬ 
ture of not more than 55 degs. in dull 
weather, they will bloom all through the dull 
months. The thing is to keep them gently 
moving without forcing them. They will do 
very well in company with Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, winter-blooming Pelargoniums, etc., 
for which only enough warmth is used to 
prevent stagnation. It is, however, in early 
spring that these Tropaeolums are seen in afi 
tneir glory. At that time, if all has gone 
well with them, they are & mass of dazzling 
scarlet. In former days I used to cover the 
back wall of a greenhouse with them. 
Cuttings were put in in May, and about thfe 
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first week in August they were pul into 
8 -inch pots, so that by the end of the 
autumn they pretty well filled the wall. 
They bloomed from October onwards, and 
in March and April they were a grand mass 
Of Colour.—J. CORNHILL. 

The Macartney Rose not blooming.—I 

have read with much interest Mr. Wynd- 
ham Fitzherbert’s description of his Mac¬ 
artney Rose (Rosa bracteata), in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of November 11th. About 
five years ago I had this Rose planted at 
foot of a stone arch, and although the soil 
was rather dry, it grew and flourished, but 
it did not blossom. In the autumn of 1910 
it was moved to a better position. The 
transplanting neither checked nor injured the 
plant, which continued to grow vigorously, 
its glossy foliage being evergreen, but again 
it did not blossom. So during these years 
the Rose-tree has not put forth one single 
bud. How can this non-blossoming state be 
accounted for, and what treatment should 
be adopted?— Mrs. G., Gloucester. 

Antholyza panloulata In winter.— Al¬ 
though this has proved hardy in all but the 
coldest parte of the United Kingdom, it fre¬ 
quently requires a little protection for the 
first and second winters. If planted at a 
depth of from 4 inches to 6 inches it is 
usually safe, but in a light soil the frost 
reaches the c'orms more readily, and deeper 
planting is desirable than is * required in 
heavier soil. It is a good plan to cover the 
spot where it is planted for the first and 
second winters with 3 inches or 4 inches of 
dry ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or some other light 
material. After that' it will likely come 
through an average winter unscathed. It is 
a handsome bulb, with scarlet and yellow 
flowers, and broad, plaited leaves, and blooms 
in late autumn.—Ess. 

Fruit and vegetables.— At the conference 
of the National Federated Associations of 
Fruiterers and Florists, held at Sheffield on 
November 14th, an appeal was made to the 
Government not to sanction any increase in 
railway charges on foodstuffs, as the present 
rates were excessive, and an additional im¬ 
post would seriously interfere with trade in 
London. It was explained that the wharfage 
and cartage charges on greens, fruit, Pota¬ 
toes, etc., had both increased 33 per cent, 
owing to a 10J per cent, increase in wages. 
To-day it cost 20s. to buy foodstuffs that 
could have been bought for 14s. ten years 
ago. The president, Mr. W. E. Bovee 
(Leicester), said there was a big future for 
English vegetables and fruit when the 
growers had a better knowledge of public 
requirements. At present English packers 
were the worst in the world. Foreign fruit 
sold, not because it was better, but because 
it was packed better. 

Dorothy Perkins Rose pegged down.— 

What a lot of uses this splendid Rose can be 
put to! Last summer I 6aw a large bed of 
Dorothy Perkins pegged down, with a stan¬ 
dard plant in the centre, surrounded by 
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standards of Gruss an Teplitz. The deep 
crimson flowers of Gruss an Teplitz showed 
up to perfection the huge spray® of pink 
flowers of Dorothy Perkins, and everyone 
that saw it remarked what a splendid com-- 
bination it was. Not only does the pegging 
down produce a fine effect, but anyone who 
adopts this plan will find that wherever the 
shoots come into contact with the soil, they 
will throw out roots, which send up shoots on 
their own account. These young plants can 
be severed from the old one, and a good stock 
of plants soon obtained.— Jas. W. Hebdon, 
Musselburgh. 

The Lllao Ciliclan Crocus.— Under the 
name of Crocus cilicicus lilacinus, I have a 
pretty Crocus, which is in flower in the 
open as this is written (November 8th). 
It has been open for a few days when the 
weather permitted, which was but seldom, 
and it has stood the recent gales well. It 
is a pretty little autumnal-flowering Crocus, 
with lilac’flowers, and is welcome at a time 
like this, when other flowers are scarce in 
the rock garden. Maw classes Crocus cili- 
oicus as a form only of C. cancellatus, and 
it must be admitted that the differences 
between the two are very slight. It is, how¬ 
ever, too cumbrous a name to employ when 
we have to write it down ns C. cancellatus 
cilicicus lilacinus, and that given above is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The 
flowering this year is about the normal time 
with me, and, judging from Maw’s records, 
there is little difference in this between his 
and mine.— 8. Arnott. 

Erica carnea.— The dry summer appears to 
have suited this Erica, and 1 have never 6een 
my plants showing better than they do at the 
present time. If the weather is open at 
Christmas, I shall have the white variety, E. 
carnea alba, in bloom, with, possibly, sprays 
of the typical carnea, with its lovely, wax- 
like, flesh-coloured flowers. The white 
variety with me is always the earlier. The 
flowers of this variety are not borne in the 
thick-set sprays of the type. In the border 
this Heath is pretty, but it appears to do 
better in the rock garden, where either 
variety looks delightful amid the setting of 
rocks or stones. Erica carnea is so neat in 
growth, and so hardy in loam or peat, that 

. it is one which should be found in every gar¬ 
den, either as a bush or as an edging to other 
Heaths and small shrubs of a different class. 
It is hardly possible to employ it amiss in 
the rock garden or the shrubbery, while a 
few plants in the border for hardy flowers 
will increase its attractions in the earlier 
part of the year.—D umfries. 

Frontignan Grapes.— It is to be regretted 
that this class of Grape appears to be going 
out of cultivation, or nearly so. The fashion 
in Grapes seems to be now for such kinds as 
Alicante, Groe Colman, and Gros Maroc, 
which look well on the dinner-table, but few 
will dispute that all are infinitely inferior to 
well-grown Frontignans. It is easy to under¬ 
stand the large-berried Grapes being grown 
for market, but for home use quality should 
be the first consideration, and all fruits 6ent 
to the table should be of superior flavour. 
Many of the young gardeners have no know¬ 
ledge of the Frontignans, showing how- little 
grow r n they are, and they are hardly ever 
seen at shows. Of all the Frontignans, I 
prefer the Grizzly Frontignan, one of the 
richest-flavoured Grapes in cultivation. The 
Black and White Frontignans are of excel¬ 
lent flavour, take on a pleasing colour, when 
well grown, while they also keep well. The 
White Frontignan will ripen in a cool-house, 
as was the case at Chiswick in years gone 
by, but when grown in a warm-house the 
flavour is considerably improved. -T. 

Secateurs.— For many years I used these 
instruments very sparingly, for, getting hold 
of a common make. I found the resulting 
work rough and unsatisfactory; but since I 
discovered the “ Aubert ” pattern, I use 
nothing else for my pruning. They arc made 
in four different sizes, varying in price from 
lis. 9d. to 4s. 6d. In the ease of the largest 
*dz<\ at any rate, a little firm pressure enables 
one to cut clean through a Bamboo cane, such 
as is used for staking, 60 that “An Amateur 
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of Hardy Flowers,” whose interesting articles 
we all appreciate, need no longer use a saw 
for this purpose (see page 150 of your issue 
for November 4th). Also the writer of “ The 
Coming Week’s Work,” on page 655, says 
that he uses a pruning-saw, but “ all wounds 
are smoothed with a knife.” The work of 
the secateurs I here recommend leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of smooth¬ 
ness, and I need hardly say one can prune 
much more rapidly with these delightful 
cutters than with knife and saw.—G. H. 
Raynor. 

The Pecan Nut. —Pecan Nuts, the fruit of 
Carya olivseformis, are sometimes seen in 
fruiterers’ shops during the winter months, 
and they form an agreeable addition to the 
better-known Nuts which are produced in 
this country. They are each rather over an 
inch in length, and about f inch wide, with 
shells thin enough to be broken by the 
fingers, and good-sized kernels, shaped some¬ 
thing like those of the Walnut, with a rather 
similar flavour. In the United States the 
tree grows up to 170 feet in height, with a 
girth of 18 feet. Unfortunately, it is one of 
the least hardy of the Caryas, and there is 
no reason to suppovse that satisfactory crops 
of fruit will be borne in this country, 
although the tree may be grown in the 
warmer parts. Several species of Carya 
produce the Hickory-wood of commerce ; but 
the timber of C. olivmformis is poorer in 
quality than that of other kinds. C. tomen- 
tosa is another kind grown in America for 
the sake of its Nuts. It is of strong growth, 
and succeeds well in many parts of England. 
Throughout the summer its large, Ash-like 
leaves are attractive, but they are at their 
best in autumn, for they change to a rich 
orange colour previous to falling.—D. 

Pear Thompson’s. —With reference to this 
Pear so well figured and described in a 
recent issue of Gardening Illustrated, 
the fruit, from which the photo was made 
was gathered from an espalier, a form of 
training under which the variety succeeds 
admirably. In my opinion this is one of, 
if not the richest-flavoured Pear in its 
season, and whenever I have entered it in the 
class for flavour, as has been the case when I 
was an exhibitor of fruit, I have never known 
it beaten. My first acquaintance with it waB 
when living at Tortworth Court, Gloucester- 
vshire, where Mr. A. Cram be, the then head 
gardener, who was a noted fruit-grower, grew 
it as a large open bush in the kitchen garden. 
This tree always bore well, and I was so im¬ 
pressed with the delicious flavour of the fruit 
that I have never since cared to be without 
the variety wherever I have since lived. 
Why it is not more often met with I am at a 
loss to explain, as it is an excellent cropper, 
on whichever stock the tree may be. There¬ 
fore, if the fruit figured and the descriptive 
note accompanying it should be the means 
of making the variety more widely known, 
and lead to its being more extensively culti¬ 
vated in future, a very excellent purpose will 
have been served.—A. W. 

The Crested Iris (Iris cristata).—This is 
one of the dwarfer species, which has long 
been familiar to me, and one which has for 
many years been a great favourite. Years 
ago I first saw’ it in Mr. T. Smith’s nursery 
at Daisy Hill, Newry, where it flourishes 
amazingly, forming broad lines, and flowering 
in the most delightful way. In another gar¬ 
den, in Scotland, it forms spreading masses, 
and there also it 6eems as happy as in the 
sister isle ; while in sunnier England it also 
thrives. It is impossible by words to give 
an impression of the attractiveness of this 
Crested Iris. Only a few inches high are the 
neat green leaves, which are produced from 
slender rhizomes which run along the soil, 
rooting as they go, and objecting to be 
covered with soil. Above all, there come the 
lovely flowers, which are wonderfully large 
for such a dwarf plant, and whose colouring 
is of the finest china-blue, .still further beauti¬ 
fied by a bright and striking crest of gold. 
Its cultivation presents few difficulties, its 
only enemy being the slug, which, when the 
plants are small, is very destructive. This 
Iris will creep freely along on poor, stony 


soil, it will thrive in the-ordinary border,* 
will not disdain the higher parts of the t 
ficial bog, with its feet out of water, howe 
It is a mountain plant, and hails from I 
tucky, Virginia, and Carolina, where it gr 
on hillsides and along the sides of stream 
S. Arnott. 

Throe new Begonias.— It is now aboi 
quarter of a century since Begonia J 
Heal, the first of the B. socotrafia hybi 
was raised, and during the interve; 
period several desirable additions have 1 
made to this valuable winter-flowering c 
Finality has, however, not yet been reac 
and the veteran raiser brought up to 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Soc 
on November 7th three varieties, eac 
marked break-away from those previousl 
cultivation, and all grand flowering pis 
All three received the honour of an awar 
merit, and the opinion of everyone was 
they well deserved it. Compared with 
varieties Mrs. Heal and Elatior, which 
perhaps, the best of the older kinds, t 
newer varieties are more sturdy and f 
branching, with the foliage showing a ne 
approach to the tuberous kinds, though t 
are marked evidences of the influence of 
gonia socotrana. While the flowers 
borne in the greatest profusion, the indivi 
blossoms are considerably larger than t 
of the varieties of this section prevk 
raised. The three to which awards 
made are : Acquisition, bright pink, wi 
?light yellowish suffusion; Her Maj 
warm orange, with a reddish tinge tow 
the edges ; and Exquisite, deep pink, w ii 
edges of the petals darker, and a sliadii 
orange, especially towards the centre, 
three were obtained by the intercross i 
B. socotrana and a yellow-flowered varie 
the tuberous-rooted section.—X. 

Layering Carnations. — On Septo 
5th I layered about five dozen Carnal 
all of wnich are now well rooted and 
pot off. On account of the weather, 1 
somewhat late, the plants not being r 
In your issue of September 9th, in ar 
to a question, you say it is too late, it i 
to have been done six weeks ago. 
long experience, I venture to assert 
can be no hard-and-fast time for lav 
Carnations or budding Roses—it do; 
upon the state of the plants and the 
of the weather. To be a succ 
gardener you want common sense am 
servation, and these cannot be obt 
from either books or newspapers. A 
practical book on gardening I should 
to find.—C. C. Ewbank, Langford Via. 
Biggleswade. 

[A young, well-rooted Carnation : 
layered early and planted out when 
rooted, will have time to become estab 
before the winter, and will thus be al 
stand the severe weather. We ma 
that early layering is the best. £ 
layered in July are by the end of A 
well rooted, and, if desired, can be pi 
out in September or be left on the 
till later, as they will gain in strengt 
take no barm. ’ When the layering 
ferred so long as you say the shoots c 
root so readily, as September is often 
acterised by heavy rains, and wetn 
not conducive to the free rooting of ( 
tion layers. As a rule, Carnation shoo 
be found quite fit for layering by the i 
or end of July, when an effort shoi 
made to get them done as quickly a 
siblc, for the loss of a week or two the 
have disastrous results later on i 
autumn be cold and wet. If the lave] 
done early and expeditiously the lave 
the benefit of the warm summer su 
plants are strong, with great balls of 
and we should hear little of winter lo-s 
the open air if they are carefully plan 
potted. Even when potted up, a w 
ill-rooted layer, the result of late pr 
tion, cannot be expected to make a 
plant, and Is as liable to perish aa a < 
plant when put out into the open g 
Further, you must remember that th 
been an abnormal season in many re 
and it would be rash to base future 
on results obtained in exceptional 
tions.] 
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curred, but much valuable time lias been 
wasted. Now a fresh start has to be made, 
and thie on greatly impoverished soil. What 
few choice things may have been planted in 
the first instance have gradually dwindled 
away as the rampant growth of both root and 
branch of the Poplar increased. Such a ram¬ 
pant-growing subject shouTd never find a 
place in a small garden or near a building, 
though it proves useful on a rough site to 
form a shelter or hide any unsightly object 
in the distance. Some, however, may find 
room and wish to plant at least one shade 
tree, for which purpose I would recommend 
the Lime in preference to the Poplar as being 
a less greedy feeder ; other things may become 
established in close proximity. Its form, too, 
is pleasing, while its perfume, when in flower, 
is enjoyed in the garden. Another instance 
of a mistake made in the selection of trees 
for certain positions lately came under my 
notice, this being the Spruce Fir, a pair of 
which were placed on either side of an en¬ 
trance, where they had no chance of spread¬ 
ing, the result being the lower branches had 


own straggling habit. These and other 
things are often allowed to occupy valuable 
space, where more beautiful and interesting 
subjects could become quite established. 

My advice to intending planters is to give 
due thought to the future in furnishing their 
gardens with trees and shrubs, selecting only 
such as are most likely to give a lasting and 
pleasing effect. For "this there is nothing 
better than a collection of flowering trees 
and shrubs, the latter forming a setting, with 
suitable Coniferae and other choice ever¬ 
greens, to the former. Avoid planting over¬ 
grown specimens for immediate effect, as 
young, well rooted material generally proves 
more reliable, and gives better results. 

South Coast. 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

Some of us are apt to forget this very beauti¬ 
ful climber, fond of our country though it is, 
and doing very well in many parts 6outh and 
west. Occasionally w’inter or other acci¬ 
dents will destroy it, and possibly we forget 
to plant it for that reason, but a more grace¬ 
ful ornament for the autumn garden we do 
not possess,- as we see it in this case in 
Sussex. 


WHAT TO AVOID IN THE VILLA 
GARDEN. 

As the planting season is now’ with us, it may 
be of interest to refer to the selection of 
various trees and shrubs suitable for the villa 
or small garden, and point out some things 
that should be avoided. In some respects 
more judgment is necessary in making the 
most of a small garden than is the case with 
others of greater dimensions, inasmuch 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Tupelo Cum. —Nyssa aquatica, the 
Tupelo Gum of the Southern United States, 
grows, under favourable conditions in its 
native habitat, to a height of 80 feet or 
100 feet, with a trunk 3 feet or 4 feet in 
diameter. Here, however, it doevs not attain 
its maximum dimensions, though it 

_ may be expected to grow 30 feet to 

40 feet high. Its position in British 

I gardens is due solely to its highly- 
coloured foliage in autumn, for the 
leaves turn to a bright scarlet pre¬ 
vious to falling. In the United 
States it inhabits wet or swampy 
ground, and is found in company 
with the deciduous Cypress. Here it 
adapts itself to ordinary methods of 
cultivation, and succeeds in well- 
drained ground in a similar manner 
to most other trees. It is of no use 
as a flowering tree, for the yellowish- 
green blossoms are tiny and incon- 
L*." spicuous.—D. 

The deciduous Cypress (Taxo- 
dium distichum).—'There are few 
more lovely trees during the hot mid¬ 
summer days than the deciduous 
Cypress, its feathery foliage being of 
a tender green that is restful to the 
^ . eye. Vigorous and comparatively 

young specimens, 30 feet to 40 feet 
in height, form attractive pictures 

when planted in a somewhat open 

situation, where their pyramids of 

palest green are thrown up by a 


Solatium jasmitioides at Statiden , East Grinstcad. 


as the space available, being frequently all 
too limited, no corner of it should be ham¬ 
pered with unworthy subjects. 

In planting a garden attached to a new 
residence, or even in renovating old gardens, 
too much importance is frequently given to 
immediate effect rather than to the pleasure 
and lasting interest of the future, coarse 
and eventually unsatisfactory occupants, 
w hich should never find a place in so small an 
area, being introduced. This can be ceen 
throughout the country. I am led, however, 
to refer to the subject now, as I notice in 
several gardens severe lopping, cutting down, 
and grubbing are going on apace, and cer¬ 
tainly not before they were wanted, ns in 
most cases the trees had become, not only an 
eyesore to the owners, but a danger also to 
the public. Many new residences had been 
built in my district some few years ago, and 
it w ould appear either the landlord or tenant 
had almost a mania for the Italian and other 
Poplars round and about them. The result, 
ns might have been expected after a few 
years, has proved anything but satisfactory, 
with the result that not only have much 
labour and expense in their removal been in¬ 


to be cut off in the first instance, but proved 
60 unsightly that the trees had to be grubbed 
and replaced by a pair of Cupressus Law- 
soniana lutea. Many other instances might 
be quoted where mistakes of the same kind 
have been, and still are being, made. Should 
one desire to plant any of the Conifer® in a 
small area, forethought should be used in 
selecting such as are naturally compact in 
habit, or those which may be pruned without 
disfigurement. 

I would further condemn the too free use of 
both the Privet and Laurel. The former, 
when well looked after, may be kept within 
bounds, and thus form a neat hedge, but 
there are other things that would answer the 
same purpose, and give a pleasing variety in 
the garden—such, for instance, as Berberis 
Darwini. Few shrubs when in flower are 
more beautiful, and to keep it in line or hedge 
form, all that is necessary is to prune back 
the flower shoots directly the flowers fade, 
and graceful racemes of bright orange- 
coloured blossoms are secure ! annually. The 
common Laurel often is made quite hideous 
in the garden, either by close cropping into 
some formal outline or allowed to follow its 
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ing leave© and the yellow berries has been 
complete, and is brightened up by the red 
seeds, now showing well. I must confess 
that I have never before appreciated this 
Celastrus to the full, and that I had serious 
thoughts of discarding it. It seems better 
suited for northern gardens than C. scandens, 
of which “D.” speaks on page 616.—Ess. 

Magnolia glauca. —The normal season for 
the flowering of this North American species 
of Magnolia is during the height of the 
summer, but, as a rule, it bears a scattered 
selection of blossoms till checked by the 
frost. There are two forms in cultivation, 
one of which is strictly deciduous, while the 
other is almost sub-evergreen in character. 
This latter appears to have its autumn- 
flowering qualities more pronounced. The 
flowers are each from 2 inches to 3 inches in 
diameter, creamv-white in colour, and deli¬ 
ciously fragrant. The leaves are remarkable 
for the glaucous character of their under¬ 
sides. It forms a loose-growing 6hrub, from 
6 feet to 10 feet in height, and is well suited 
for growing on small lawns, where its 
fragrant blossom© can be appreciated. A 
fairly moist soil suit© it best.—X. 

Taxus baccata var. ati^ressa - Of the 
numerous varieties of the common Yew this 
is one of the most distinct and desirable 
kinds, for it grows into a handsome and 
shapely bush, and is a welcome change from 
the other green-leaved kinds. Growing at 
least 10 feet high, it forms a uniformly- 
shaped bush, 12 feet or 15 feet in diameter, 
without any attempt at a central trunk. 
There are several forms of this variety, the 
most conspicuous one being aurea, a golden¬ 
leaved kind. Although T. baccata adpressa 
is only seen as a bush, there i« no reason 
why it should not be tried as a hedge where 
a neat, low evergreen fence is desired. Like 
the other Yews, it may be propagated by 
means of cuttings during late summer.—D. 

The Balsam Poplar.— The fast growth and 
generally healthy appearance of this tree 
make it "popular for garden and street plant¬ 
ing, whilst the fragrant, Balsam-like odour 
of its buds and leaves adds to its charm. 
There is, however, little else that can be 
said in its favour, for, apart from its decora¬ 
tive value, it is not considered of much ac¬ 
count, for its wood is inferior for box-making 
to that of several other kinds, though it is 
used rather largely for paper-pulp. It is 
w idely distributed ’ in tin* northern United 
States and Canada, extending north and west 
to Alaska. As it stands wind fairly well, it 
is often planted to form a wind break. 
Planted in wet ground, it grows with 
astonishing rapidity, both in height and 
trunk girth. Propagation is invariably by 
means of cuttings or layers, and from either 
way good saleable plants are quickly 
obtained.—D. 

Mountain Ash-tree failing.— Last winter I 
stored some turf to rot. and part of it came aguinst 
the t runk of a. Mount am Ash-tree. In the spring it 
wart removed, and we noticed the trunk, 3 feet or 
4 feet from the ground, was scarred on the bark. 
The leaves came out, but they had a drooping ap 
pcaranfe, and the berries never came to perfection, 
but bad a withered appearance. The leaves have 
only recently fallen, in spite of being brown and 
dead-looking for a long time. What I want to know 
is whether the tree is likely to recover next year. 1 
can account for it in no other way but the turf, and 
vet this seems hardly enough to cauae permanent 
Injury. It U an old tree —probably over thirty years 
planted —and the turf has sort of blistered the bark 
on one side only. If permanently injured I should 
like to cut it down before next year. —A Regular 
Subscriber. 

[No doubt, the turf round the stem has 
been the cause of the injury. Placing earth 
round tree steins is frequently adopted 
where there is surplus soil to be disposed 
of, but it cannot be too Btrongly con¬ 
demned.] 

It trims deliciosus.—I saw a good plant of thi-, 
in a South of Scotland garden the other day. It it 
quite hardy there, as well as in other places in the 
same locality with which I am acquainted. It fc 
hardier than many suppose, and its large, handsome, 
white flowers are highly ornamental in the month of 
May, while the foliage, pleasing at all times, it- 
unusually so in late autumn. — S. A. 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus.— “ T.,*' in vour 
issue of November 11th (page has not said n 

word too much in favour of this pretty shrub, and 
has done well to mention it* failing in our climate. 
It, oa your contributor says, suffers during our 
hardest winters if left without protection. Its blue 
flowers are so welcome that it is unfortunate it if 
not absolutely hardy. —A. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERN8. 

SOWING FERN SPORES. 
Undoubtedly the best results are obtained 
when the spores are sown eo soon as they are 
ripe—that is, about July with most of the 
species. By sowing freshly-gathered spores 
of Hart’s-tongues, Lady Ferns, and Lastreas 
at that season, prothalli are usually visible in 
two or three weeks, and the young plants 
may be visible in five or six weeks later, 
always provided that they be kept thoroughly 
moist, free from sunshine, but otherwise well 
exposed to light. Polystichums, however, are 
much slower in development, and spores sown 
in July, though they produce prothalli in the 
early autumn, may quite possibly refuse to 
produce plants until the next grow ing season. 
Osmund a regalis spores must be gathered as 
soon as the fertile spores complete their 
grow th ; they are then quite green in colour, 
and if the brown stage, usually indicating 
ripeness, be waited for, all the capsules will 
be withered and the spares shed. Germina¬ 
tion in this species is rapid, a week or ten 
days sufficing to show green prothalli, though, 
of course, it is some weeks later before these 

? ;rovv to full size, and effect their reproductive 
unctions. For the beginner, Lady Ferns, 
Hart’s-tongues, and Lastreas are the easiest to 
deal with, as is proved by the fact that under 
glass they appear in abundance as strays—?.<?., 
self-sown plants—which is rarely thecasse with 
Shield Ferns. Polypodium vulgar© varieties 
are very slow, and it requires several years 
to bring the young plants up to specimen 
size. 

Next to sowing immediately when ripe— 
that is, in the middle of the growing season— 
collecting spores then and sowing them early 
the following spring—say, in March—have the 
advantage that if the summer-sown prothalli 
do not make plants before the winter, there 
is a danger of confervoid growth invading 
them or sourness setting in during the rest¬ 
ing season, from which spring-sown 6poree, 
of course, are exempt. If, however, a mode¬ 
rately warm house be available for winter ac¬ 
commodation, all the stages of growth are 
greatly accelerated and much time 6aved. 

The first essential in all cases is persistent 
moisture. The pots or pans containing the 
spores should be well drained and kept stand¬ 
ing in saucers of water, and be covered with 
glass slips. The soil should be of a leafy, 
open character, surfaced with a little loam 
in small lumps, and pressed flat. Prior to 
sowing, a piece of paper should be laid on 
this, and boiling water poured thereon until 
it runs out at the bottom scalding hot. This 
kills all worms, germs, and alien spores, and 
gives a fair field for the Fern-spores, which 
should be scattered very thinly and evenly 
over the soil when it has cooled. Cover with 
glass, make a registry of the sowing by means 
of a number, marked clearly on the pot or 
pan, or preferably on a 6mall label, and put 
in a well-lighted position out of sunshine, 
standing them in saucers or plunging them 
in CocDanut-fihre. As anv small pot will ac¬ 
commodate quite a sufficient crop for any 
amateur, it is well to sow in thimble-pots, a 
number of which can be compactly bedded in 
a 9-inch pan, and covered with one pane of 
glass. All that is then necessary is to see 
that the fibre is kept quite moist. Watering 
must be done from below when necessary, 
by plunging the pan up to its edge in water, 
until it appears glistening on the surface. 
Flooding the soil surface itself is detrimental 
until it is covered with mature prothalli. 
when, if done with clean water, it may facili¬ 
tate the fertilising process. 

The time required for germination may, 
perhaps, be roughly put down at three weeks 
in the growing season, but the subsequent, de¬ 
velopment depends largely upon the nature 
of the caudex which the Fern forms, and if 
this be large and fleshy in the full sized plant, 
is is probably a question of four or five years 
before the full character is brought out. 
When once, however, a course of sowing has 
been begun, each season brings its own re¬ 
ward in turn, and many Ferns, when only a 


year old, or even less, are very beautil 
even though not of full size. Owing to I 
difference in the period of spore developing 
it is alw ays advisable to sow each species a 
variety separately, unless crossing or Hyfc 
dising is intended, since otherwise the m< 
rapid growers are bound to develop at t 
expense of the others. So soon as the you 
plants show, or sooner if the prothalli a 
crowded owing to too liberal sowing, it 
well to prepare pane, scalding them as inc 
cated, and prick out little patches of protha. 
an inch apart, pressing them gently into tl 
soil after inserting them into little depre 
sions made to fit them. Each will then pr 
duce a little clump of plants which, whe 
again crowded, can be lifted and droppe 
into a saucer of water. This will facilitat 
the separation of the plants, and particular! 
the roots, and enable them to be pricked on 
separately again an inch apart, when the 
will develop into a size for potting on. B 
this time their character will be evident, an< 
any rogues or inferior forms should be thrown 
away or improvements marked for specia 
care.—C. T. D., in British Fern Gazette. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

POTATO SCAB. 

Many growers of Potatoes, who have found 
tubers, when lifted, much affected by the 
common skin scab or abrasion, have been 
alarmed lest it be assumed that this trouble 
is really the much-dreaded black scab (Cliry- 
sophlytes endobiatica). Common scab is but 
a skin trouble, and does not affect the edible 
flesh of the tuber. Still further, it has often 
been found that this form of scab indicates a 
dry, mealy flesh when cooked. It is curious, 
as showing how varied is the attack, that 
while on a root the earlier-formed tubers 
have been much scabbed, later-formed ones 
have not been so. Again, diverse varieties 
in relatively the same soil have shown scab 
and freedom from it. It is assumed that the 
trouble is the product of a fungus, which is 
I attached to the 6eed-tubers when planted, but 
with spores in a dormant stage. To correct 
that it has been advised to soak the seed- 
tubers in a formalin solution, made by mix¬ 
ing a pint of formalin with 30 gallons of 
water, then allowing them to dry before 
planting. That may be a safe thing to do, or 
it may seriously affect the buds or eyes, and 
check* growth from them. Then, if any tesis 
of this treatment be applied, the test should 
be with sets saved from scabbed tubers. Even 
then, to make the test of value, some of the 
tubers only should be so treated, others not 
being so, yet all planted similarly. It has 
often been found due either to the nature of 
the season or to 6oil, that scabbed tubers 
when planted have produced clean tuber 
crops. In the same wav, if seed-tubers jpved 
From what seems to 1)e a clean stock be 
dressed w’ith .the solution, some of those 
should be planted also undressed. Rightly 
or wrongly, it has long been assumed that 
scab was a soil production—lime, sourness, 
or other elements have equally been credited 
with the trouble. 

Black scab, so-called, is a grave trouble, 
and may be at once recognised on tubers 
when lifted if found in the form of black 
swellings or blotches, or of dark, 6ponge-like 
excrescences. All such tubers should be 
collected and burnt. None of that stock 
should be saved for seed, and the ground later 
dressed with gas-lime at the rate of a bushel 
per rod, strewed evenly early in October, 
allowed to lie exposed for a month, then dug 
in. Such a dressing should kill the scab 
fungus. _ A. I). 

Celery leaf diseased (Ur*. Young and If. II. OX 
—Your Celery has boon attacked by the Celery 
leaf-spot fumrus (Septoria petro^ellni, var. apiij. 

IVk off and burn all the infested leaves, and spray 
the others with Bordeaux mixture or an ammoniacn! 
solution of carbonate of copper. Dissolve 1 oz. of 
carbonate of eopj»er and 5 oz. of carbonate of am¬ 
monia in a quart of hot water, then add 10 gallons of 
water. If next year you see any sinus of the fungus 
spray twice lichtiy with Bordeaux mixture. If your 
plant* are all affected in the way the leaves you 
send are we should not trouble about them, but pull 
them up and throw them on the fire. We do not 
reply to queries by post, unless the usual fee of Gd. 
is sent with the query. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CAPRICE DU 
PRINTEMPS AND ITS SPORTS. 
Few plants have 6ported so freely 
the Chrysanthemum under notice. In 
the old days the incurved section was quite 
remarkable in this respect, and many of 
our present-day growers are familiar with 


goodly list of sports that will be welcomed 
by all who value a plant having a good con¬ 
stitution and that flowers freely. Fortu¬ 
nately, the variety under notice and its 
sports are of easy culture, and for this 
reason they are well adapted for beginners, 
and those, also, who desire plants with a 
dwarf, bushy habit of growth. These plants 
are grown in large numbers for market, and 
I this should be regarded as excellent testi- 


brown, tipped gold), Mme. G. Barro (pur¬ 
plish-red, tipped gold), nnd, more recently, 
Yellow Caprice (yellow). There are four 
sorts, sent out under the names respectively, 
of Lilac Cap, Purple Cap, Red Cap, and 
White Cap—abbreviated descriptive namevs 
—which there is good reason to believe are 
identical with the French sorts enumer¬ 
ated above. Huge specimen plants may be 
grown of these varieties, and dainty little 



Chrysanthemum Yellow Cap. From a photograph of flowers from Messrs. W. Wells 

and Co . 4 Ltd., Mcrstham . 


Princess of Wales and its several sports, 
and those also belonging to the Queen 
of England and the Empress of India. 
In more recent days growers have become , 
familiar with the lar«e family of early- 
flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums, of 
which Mme. Marie Masse is the original 
parent. None, however, are more prolific 1 
in sports than Caprice du Printemps. This I 
excellent decorative variety has given us a : 


mony as to their undoubted worth. Caprice 
du Printemps is a flower of a deep ivory- 
pink colour, and from this plant, by sport¬ 
ing, wo now’ have the following beautiful 
varieties:—Kathleen Thompson (crimson, 
with gold tips), Ami Jose Barre (a pretty, 
jure white), Surprise (rosy-cream, tinted 
ilac), Mme. Andre -Bocuf (rose-purple, 
tinted lilac), Dr. G. Barre (deep reddish- 
purple), Mons. Charles Bceuf (reddish- 


plants to flower in 5-inch pots may be 
obtained from a spring progagation. 

E. G. 

Hardy Japanese Chrysanthemums.— I nm 

told that some Chrysanthemums are much 
] hardier than others, and it would be a boon 
! if those who have a full acquaintance with 
1 these plants would tell us something about 
( the hardiest varieties. Of course, oy this 
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remark I do not mean that I want to know 
anything at present about such Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as the varieties of C. maximum and 
its kindred. It would be a great boon were 
♦we to become possessed of Chrysanthemums 
which would stand for several years, and 
which we could feel assured would pull 
through our hardest winters without any shel¬ 
ter, and not require propagating every year. 
This is possibly asking too much, but I have 
been told that some of the older varieties 
were wonderfully hardy. I came across a red 
one last year, which, I was told, was practi¬ 
cally after the style of which I speak. It 
was apparently about half-way between a 
Pompon and a large incurved.—S. A. 


BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF THE 
YEAR. 

Vaeieties have their seasons. Some are so 
constant that every year we find them in 
good form. This year is certainly no excep¬ 
tion to the rule, and a recent visit to several 
well-known collections, where large exhibi¬ 
tion blooms are cultivated, gives one a good 
idea of those varieties that a hot summer has 
favoured. Ripened wood has ever been one 
of the wishes of a grower, but it would ap¬ 
pear that this may become too hard. At any 
rate, it is a likely cause of a considerable 
number of hard flower-buds, that refuse to 
open properly. Maybe the roots have some¬ 
times been allowed to get dry, for those 
varieties with the most faulty blooms are the 
stronger-growing ones. Among Japanese we 
find Alice Leman, a promising flower, of a 
drooping character, in colour a pretty shade 
of light mauve. Beecham Keeling, amber, 
has broad and deep flowers of an incurving 
formation. The well-known yellow, Bessie 
Godfrey, is producing big, handsome blos¬ 
soms. I like Captain Mitford, with its long 
florets of a silvery- amaranth shade, and Coun¬ 
tess of Granard, a new variety, bearing huge 
yellow flowers. Very fine is D. B. Crane. 
The blooms are large, most refined, and ex¬ 
ceedingly rich in deep orange-yellow colour. 
Duchess of Sutherland, than the colour of 
which few yellows are so intense, is opening 
with massive broad florets, and Edith Smith 
bears creamy-white flowers, remarkable for 
their substance. Evangeline is a nice white ; 
Frances Joiiffe, cream, with pink edge to 
florets, is full and deep. I fancy that fine 
show variety, F. S. Vallis, will hardly be so 
perfect this year as usual; its long florets are 
taking too long to unfold. George Hemming 
is rich in its purple shade. Gladys Black¬ 
burn, creamy-buff, appeals to me, although 
it is not one of the largest; the finish of the 
flower is excellent. H. E. Converse is a fine 
new variety, of a creamy-bronze colour; J. 
Lock is another bronze with large, handsome 
blooms. Kara Dow, deep golden-bronze, is 
this year in fine form, but I fancy Lady Tal¬ 
bot has blooms less perfect than was the case 
last season. Mary Poulton, a pretty pink 
flower, is nice in form, too. The long, 
drooping florets in Master James build up 
the most useful of crimson show flowers. 
Mme. G. Rivol and Mme. P. Radaelli have 
indifferent blossoms, but Miss Annie Nicoll 
was never finer. Its white florets seem less 
inclined to incurve than do those of the 
parent, W. Jinks. Rarely has Mr. H. Thorn¬ 
ton produced blooms so highly developed as 
they now are, and from buds retained so 
early as the middle of July. Mrs. A. T. 
Miller is a magnificent white, with massive 
yet graceful flowers. This, however, has a 
rival in Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, a new variety 
of the present year. It is opening blooms in 
grand style. Mrs. G. Miloham is still un¬ 
beaten as a pink, and Mrs. W. Knox is a first- 
rate yellow. Pockett's Crimson is extra good 
this year, and its solid-looking drooping 
flowers are most effective. In Purity, one of 
my favourites, the blooms have long, hanging 
florets, of extra substance, and the rich, old- 
gold shade of Rose Pockett is seen in deep, 
handsome blossoms. The Hon. Mrs. Lopes, 
so disappointing last year, is better this. 
The flowers are full, deep, and gracefully re¬ 
curving in formation. Walter Jinks, car¬ 
mine-rose, with a satiny look, has blooms of 
remarkable depth and beauty. W. Mease is 


late in opening its immense blooms, a remark 
that applies to W. Turner, a big, massive, 
incurving flower. 

The incurved varieties, generally at their 
best not before the second week in November, 
are in a few instances opening badly, but 
seldom have they been seen so large. Butter¬ 
cup, a deep yellow, revels in ripe wood, as 
the sorts do generally. C. H. Curtie, a 
lighter shade of yellow, is built up of count¬ 
less narrow florets, and Clara Wells is a 
massive, rounded bloom of a rich cream 
colour. Not of late years have I seen such 
grand flowers of Duchess of Fife as noted 
this, and when in such form, there is no white 
for show to equal it. Daisy Southam, deep 
buttery-yellow, and Edwin Thorp, a good, 
deep white bloom, are good. Emblems Poi- 
tevine, very large, and smoother than usual, 
is a good yellow ; so is Godfrey’s Eclipse. A 
neat white is H. W. Thorp. J. Wynn, white, 
with pink suffusion, has depth of bloom and 
exceptional beauty and neatness of petal, and 
Le Peyron, of a deep yellow colour, is very 
good. Mrs. Barnard Hankey is of a distinct 
mahogany colour, and Mrs. F. Judson is a 
large white. As a pink, the silvery Mrs. G. 
Denyer is quite the largest, and Mrs. J. 
Wynn is first-rate; colour, blush-white. 
Pantia Ralli, buff, is another variety most 
distinct in colour, and for this reason is ap¬ 
preciated in a class in which there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of sameness. Romance, than 
which few are neater, is a fine, deep yellow 
flower. W. Pascoe, soft lilac, is an extra 
large, well-shaped flower. H. S. 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SHOW. 
The recent exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
in extent and variety, maintained its repu¬ 
tation as the most important Chrysanthemum 
show held during the year. Competition in 
the larger classes—in fact, all classes— 
seemed weaker than usual; but I do not 
remember seeing the exhibits of a non-com¬ 
petitive character so extensive or more 
varied. Single varieties were represented by 
splendidly-grown blooms—indeed, these were 
a great feature—and the improvement in 
their culture is noticeable. 

Among the large Japanese flowers there 
was plenty of good specimens, but few of 
outstanding merit. Blooms of the white 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, from Mr. W. Mease, 
Leatherhead, were probably the finest of 
any, run very closely by the grand golden- 
yellow Duchess of Sutherland, from the 
same exhibitor. Evangeline is a very fine 
white, with florets of excellent quality. 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes is clearly disappointing, 
and I did not see a good bloom of Lady 
Talbot or F. S. Vallis. The most striking 
of the newer Japanese varieties are D. B. 
Crane and Mrs. G. Drabble, both magnifi¬ 
cent novelties. Of those to be introduced 
next year the only one on view that appealed 
to me was King George V., a dark-crimson 
flower of large size and nice build, from 
Mr. Godfrey, Exmouth. The show was too 
early for incurved flowers, which were 
generally not fully developed, and, conse¬ 
quently, wanting in depth. Half-a-dozen fine 
blooms of the yellow Buttercup were, how¬ 
ever, exceptional. A new: variety, too, in 
this class is worth mentioning. . This is Mrs. 
Percy E. Wiseman, a light straw-yellow 
sport from the white variety Mrs. J. P. 
Bryce. Those who like the type will do well 
to grow the new one. 

Single Chrysanthemums were very fine; 
but these were found chiefly in the groups of 
the trade growers, showing that amateurs 
have not yet given them such attention and 
skill as they require to grow them to perfec¬ 
tion. A vase of about a dozen and a half 
flowers of the white variety Mensa seemed 
to me one of the most charming exhibits in 
its wav. Bronze Pagram and Edith Pagram 
were splendid. Several notable new singles 
were on view, mostly, however,- yellow in 
colour. Chas. Dickens and Kingsley, from 
Mr. N. Davis, Uckfield, are varieties of ex¬ 
treme beauty, apparently seedlings from 
Mensa, a variety raised by that grower. 
Celia, again, is another very fine yellow. 
The older variety, Sylvia Slade, so often 
recommended, is one of the most distinct* 


and striking. Of what are now tor; 

“ decorative v * varieties, by which are m< 
smaller flowers of the Japanese and inci 
ing types than are required to win pri 
there were several notable varieties. I>* 
Ingamells is a clear, rich yellow ; and 
cernber Gold a most intense yellow, wh 
may be grown big enough to be inclui 
among show varieties. It is a cho 
variety from every point of view. Fr< 
Bedford is a pretty amber-coloured bloc 
and Miss F. Collier a capital whi 
Heston Bronze, which obtained a first-ell 
certificate, should be noted as being choi 
in its colour. I liked Phoebe in its sha 
of mauve; and Market Red is difficult 
beat in crimsons. 

The classes for table decorations were w< 
filled ; but I thought the flowers wanting 
quality and the colours dingy. Many exh 
bitors, too, depended on elaborate arrang 
ments in the way of epergnes, which show^ 
too much of what your correspondei 
“A. D.” has often termed “scaffolding. 
The ornamental baskets of coloured foliag 
and autumn berries appeared to me beauti 
fully done, and they were most effective. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums In 5-lnoh pots.— In 

looking through the extensive collection of 
Chrysanthemums grown for market by 
Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, at Hes¬ 
ton, Hounslow, recently, I was much struck 
with the beauty and usefulness of a large 
number of Chrysanthemum plants, growing 
vigorously and flowering freely in 5-inch pots. 
Quite a number of the better varieties grow 
most satisfactorily in these small pots. 
Among them I noticed Normandie, the pretty 
pale pink Japanese, Nina Blick (bronzy-terra¬ 
cotta), Holmes’ White, Carrie (bright yellow), 
Polly (orange-yellow), White Countess, Roi 
des Blancs (white), Provence (bright rose- 
pink), La Somme, Mrs. Dove Elliot (a useful 
pure yellow sort, forgotten by many), Miss 
Constance Collier (a reflexed white sort), 
Ryecroft Glory (bronzy-yellow, still regarded . 
with favour), Cranford* Yellow, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Mme. Marie Mass6 family. 
Charles Jolly, a well-known rosy-pink 
varietv, was also doing well in these small 
pots. An immense number of plants is 
grown in this way, the practice being to 
strike the cuttings in May or June. They 
must not be neglected in the slightest, and 
watering is all-important so soon as the 
plants have filled their pots with roots. The 
.plants are partially disbudded, and make 
very pretty specimens.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum Pockett’s White Australis. 

—This might well be called a White Lady Talbot, so 
much does it resemble that favoured exhibition flower 
in all save colour. It has tha wonderfully long, 
narrow, slightly-curled florets, and develop? a bloom 
in a similar huge yet refined mass. The likeness is 
carried further, inasmuch as the foliage would lead 
one to think that the new-comer was obtained as a 
sport. This, however, is not the case.—H. 8. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Andrew Walker.- 
This is a “ sport ” from that charming decorative 
sort Freda Bedford. The type is of a bronzy-fawn 
shade, the plant in all respects excellent as a bush. 
The sport is similar in growth, but the colour or 
shades of colour are deeper—coppery-red with yellow 
suffusion woulfl describe these. 

Chrysanthemum White Queen.— Not only for 
exhibition will this be esteemed, but for cutting there 
are few whites to equal it. The plant is of ea*y 
culture, with ample foliage, and very free. Its 
blooms open rather early—that is, during October- 
and they are always double, stiff in the stem, and of 
good quality.—H 8. 


Tree-leaves. —These will have to be col¬ 
lected, if only that the garden and grounds 
he made tidy. But it is very possible to 
find a far more valid reason for such collec¬ 
tion, seeing that when in a at ate of semi¬ 
decay leaves constitute good food for garden 
crops. When it is remembered how in 
woods and forests trees have created their 
own manure through leaves that have fallen 
and have given back to the soil even more 
than the roots had taken from it, what 
wonder, then, if those who collect tree-leaves, 
cast them into heaps, occasionally wet them 
with sewage or house slops and turn from 
time to time, find them really good plant 
food? Liberal dustings of soot, mixed with 
the leaves, also greatly assist.—A. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM SPEC10SUM. 

This Lily is a native of Japan, from whence 
bulbs sent by Dr. Von Siebold flowered for 
the first time” in Europe in the Botanic Gar¬ 
den, Ghent, in the month of August, 1832. 


bulbs from Japan, and now practically all our 
supplies are obtained from the Far East. A 
curious feature is that at least two of the 
varieties—album and punctatum—which are 
grown by the Dutch, do not appear to be 
found in Japan. Whether they were origi- 
I nally sent from that country, or are the result 
I of selection by the Dutch growers, I cannot 


growth, and less prone to push up several 
shoots from one bulb. It is in every way a 
grand form of Lilium speciosum, and w'hs 
given an award of merit at the Holland Park 
Show in 1903. A group of this Lily, as here¬ 
with depicted, forms a charming feature in 
the greenhouse or conservatory, while it is 
equally effective out-of-doors, though in cer- 


Lilium speciosum magnificum in Mrs. Chambers' garden 


at Haslemcre. 



As might be expected, it aroused a 
great deal of interest, which was stimulated 
a year later by the flowering of a pure white 
variety of the same species. Soon after its 
advent the cultivation of Lilium 6pecio6um 
■was taken up by the Dutch growers—so much 
so that in my early days all the bulbs grown 
in this country were obtained from Holland. 
After a time, however, we began to import 
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say. At all events, the Japanese bulbs, as 
now sent, are remarkable for their large 
size, and especially for the superiority of the 
coloured kinds. The variety Melpomene has 
for long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
finest of ali the deep-coloured varieties, but 
its position is now assailed by that herein 
figured (magnificum), which, though in the 
way of Melpomene, is of more vigorous 


tain seasons and localities the nights get too 
cold for the latest blossoms to develop fully. 
Lilium speciosum may, taken altogether, be 
regarded as one of the most useful of all 
Lilies—indeed, the only species to equal it 
in that respect is Lilium longiflorum. Both 
readily lend themselves to retarding, 60 that 
it is now possible to obtain flowers of both 
of these Lilies all the year round. Whether 
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this ignoring of the seasons by such extreme 
artificial treatment will appeal to the real 
flower-lover is questionable, but the fact re¬ 
mains that from a commercial point of view 
it is very remunerative, hence there is no 
likelihood of it being dropped. The bulbs of 
Lilium speciosum are of a firm, solid nature, 
and little prone to decay at the base, 60 that 
they may be kept in the refrigerating-cham- 
bers for'a long time without much deteriora¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the mortality 
among Lilium auratum treated in the same 
way is often very great. Without any arti¬ 
ficial treatment—that is to say, when the 
bulbs are simply potted and stood in a cold- 
frame during the winter, and in summer 
grown out-of-doors—they are exceedingly 
valuable for the greenhouse at a season when 
some of the summer-flowering occupants of 
that structure are past their best. Another 
point in favour of L. speciosum is that the 
flowers are less heavily scented than those 
of most Lilies, while it is also not so liable 
to insect pests, which require such careful 
watching in the case of Lilium longiflorum. 

When planting Lilium speciosum in the 
open ground, it should be borne in mind that 
it is greatly benefited by being associated 
with low-growing shrubs, as these serve to 
protect the tender shoots during the sharp 
frosts and cutting winds of spring. A well- 
drained sandy loam suits this" Lily well. 
Where, in the open ground, it is somewhat late 
in flowering, it should be remembered that 
the Dutch bulbs flower earlier than the Japa¬ 
nese ones, w hile these latter, after a season in 
this country, are not so late as freshly-im¬ 
ported ones. Lilium speciosum forms a 
dense mass of stem-roots, so that, whether 
planted out or grown in pots, this feature 
must be considered—indeed, when in pots, it 
is a common practice to leave space for a 
1 l>eral top-dressing when these roots develop 
and the plant stands in need of extra nourish¬ 
ment. One reads of a long 1 i>t of varieties of 
Lilium speciosum, but the original species is 
l ever alluded to. It is, however, 1 presume, 
v. hat is commonly referred to ns L. speciosum 
rose urn. 

Considering the prominent manner in 
which the sexual organs of the different Lilies 
are borne, it is somewhat surprisiriggthat we 
have so few hybrids. L'lium Speciosum lias, 
however, played a part in the production of 
one of the finest of all Lilies, ns, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Lilium auratum, it yielded Lilium 
Parkmanni, which is, I learn, unfortunately 
now quite lost to cultivation. X. > 


LAVENDER GROWING. 
Lavender, which was introduced into 
England from the South of Europe in the 
sixteenth century, is grown commercially in 
a few districts in England where conditions 
have proved to be especially suitable to its 
cultivation. The principal Lavender planta¬ 
tions are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Mitcham, Carshalton, and Beddington, in 
Surrey, and at Hitchin and Canterbury. At 
each of these places the industry has been 
carried on for many years, and a local re¬ 
putation for their lavender production has 
been established, which is no doubt a valu¬ 
able' asset. Recently its cultivation has been 
extended to Dorsetshire, where a somewhat 
large area at Broadstone has been devoted 
to it in conjunction with some other similar 
plants. Although it is not improbable that 
there are many other districts where the 
crop coukl be grown with success, the diffi¬ 
culty of disposing of any large quantity of 
the produce in places where no still exists 
must be borne in mind. Distillers arc often 
loth to take produce from a distance, owing 
to the fact that in order to get the best 
results distillation should take place imme¬ 
diately after harvesting. On the other 
hand, it may be jxoinied out that most large 
(owns provide a fair market for bunches of 
Lavender flowers. 

Son. AND CLIMATE.—The Lave/ider plant 
i* probably more dependent on climate than 
‘oil, though a light loam overlying chalk 
and a sunny, sheltered position "sloping to 
the south or south-west are, perhaps, most 
favourable. It is successfully grown at 
II i t oh i n on a light gravelly subsoil. 
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Lavender is indigenous on the hills border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean, and conditions 
which closely resemble those of its native 
habitat are necessary for its successful culti¬ 
vation. As regards soil, good natural 
drainage, a light, fairly rich soil, and a 
warm position are essential, while a mild 
winter, with a low rainfall, followed by a 
warm, dry summer, favours a good crop and, 
what is equally important, a high-quality 
oil. A naturally sheltered position should 
be chosen if possible, as the plants may be 
injured by high w inds in summer ; but the 
artificial shelter of hedges or walls is not 
usually recommended. The plant is very 
liable to injury by frost. 

Preparing the soil.— The ground should 
be thoroughly cleaned before planting by 
being allowed to lie fallow, the weeds being 
collected and burnt, and the soil ploughed 
and cross-ploughed to produce a good tilth. 
A medium dressing of dung may be given 
at the same time. 

Planting.— Cuttings should be taken 
from established plants in the summer from 
June onwards, and struck in prepared beds, 
where they can be watered during dry 
weather. They should be put in 3 inches 
'>r 4 inches apart. The old custom of tear¬ 
ing off the woody branches of the plant and 
planting them thickly in trenches, though 
vomewhat quicker in* its results, is a bad 
one, as cuttings taken in this way tire said 
to be more liable to attacks of fungus 
disease. The young plants will be ready to 
plant, out in their permanent positions in 
the following spring about May, when they 
should be dibbled in about 4 feet apart in 
rows, and G feet between the row s. At this 
rate 2,000 will be required per acre, and if 
they have to be purchased the co-t mav be 
16s. per 100, or less. After the ground* has 
been stocked, the grower would provide new 
plants by striking cuttings himself. In the 
■fir.it year the plants should be cut back to 
prevent them flowering ; in the third and 
fourth years they will be in their prime ; 
and after the fifth year they should be dug 
up and burnt. Practice in this rc-pect 
differs. At Hitchin they are taken up at the 
end of the third year. In making a new 
plantation, therefore, planting should be ex¬ 
tended ever several years, to that too large 
an ajea may not have to bo grubbed up at 
once. After the Lavender plants have been 
cleared out. some other crop, such as Pota¬ 
toes, should be grown for a year or two 
before the land is again planted with 
Lavender. 

Harvesting. —The time of harvesting will 
depend on the character of the season, but 
it is usually early in August. Mr. F. Ran¬ 
som, writing in the Pharmarfufical Journal, 
states that the earliest season recorded by 
him was in 1868, when it commenced on 
July 17th, while the latest was in 1894, when 
it w as deferred till September 3rd. 

The same w : riter estimates the average 
yield of oil at 12 lb. per acre if the whole 
area under cultivation, including that de¬ 
voted to cuttings and to the first year’s 

G rowth, is taken into consideration. But 
rom 15 lb. up to as much as 30 lb. of oil 
may be obtained in a favourable season 
when the plants are in their prime. The 
value of the oil varies according to quality, 
demand, and other seasonal conditions. 
From 100s. per lb. thirty years ago it fell to 
20s. to 30s. per lb., but during the present 
year the price has risen, and 40s. per lb. 
may be given as the current wholesale price. 
Apart from growing for oil, which is not 
advisable unless a Lavender di-tillery exists 
in the neighbourhood, the plant may be 
grown fjr its dried flowers. There is a 
limited sale for these at Covent Garden, 
while they may also be sold locally. It is in 
the latter direction that small holders may 
be able to dispose of the crop from a small 
area. Caution, however, is desirable, os the 
normal demand is not large. 

Disease. --The lavender plant is very sub¬ 
ject to a fungus disease, which attacks the 
root and stern indeed, the decline in culti¬ 
vation which took place some years ago is 
said to be duo to this cause, with the result 
that large quantities of foreign oil were im- 
|K>rtod, and to some extent supplanted the 


home product. In view’ of the liability < 
the plant to this disease, it is very desirab 
(1) to root up and burn the old plants i 
order to destroy any fungus spores or myc< 
lium that may be present, and (2) afte 
sterilising the soil with quicklime to plar 
the ground with another crop for a year <i 
two .—Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

A Michaelmas Daisy border.—I have fo 
the first time had a good Michaelmas Dais; 
border, although the season has not favoured 
me, and some of the kinds are showing sign* 
of the stress they have undergone by th< 
lower parts of the 6tems losing the leaves 
This is more noticeable on the plants or 
the drier parts of the border, especially or 
those having light sprays of flower, such ai 
A. diffusus. I have a grudge against the 
Novos-Angliae set, their height making the in 
less suitable for the small borders of the 
amateur, but this year they have not boon 
so tall as usual. The Novi-Belgii set is 
very fine, and I like the moderatoly-size<l 
flowers. For the front of the border I like 
the Amellus forms, and Aster alpinus would 
be more useful for this position were it to 
bloom later, so as to be in flower at the 
same time os the others. A Michaelmas 
Daisy border is useful in autumn, as one 
can "get sheaves of flowers with little sacri¬ 
fice of the show’ for the time. 

Veronica vikginica. — Like all learners, 

I have made some mistakes, and one of those 
was putting Veronica virginica (the Vir¬ 
ginian Speedwell) into a dry, poor border. 
The result was that the plant was dwarfed, 
and did not show its true beauty, although 
even in a dry border it is not to be despised. 
Its nice, whorled leaves and its spikes of 
small flowers make it a handsome plant, 
even wlten starved in a dry place. One day 
1 went to see a garden where the Virginian 
Speedwell had what it wanted—a good, 
rich soil, and plenty of water in its growing 
season. The result amazed me. A tall 
plant, 6 feet or so high, with luxuriant, 
leaves and handsome spikes of flower, made 
me envious of the grower who owned this 
specimen. In addition, his was the white 
variety, which I like immensely. 

The Bee Balm or Oswego Tea. - 
Similarly, I have learned how to treat 
Monarda didyma, which I bought and put 
into the only available place I had at the 
time—a dry border with a subsoil of sand 
and gravel. As the result, the plant lingered 
out a most unhappy existence, until it 
struck me that it needed better fare than I 
had provided it with. It flowered, cer¬ 
tainly ; but that was all. It looked miser¬ 
able," and I thought that this much praised 
Monarda was a poor thing. On making in¬ 
quiries, I learned that it liked a good, 
stiffish soil, and plenty of moisture at the 
roots. I removed it to another part of the 
garden, where its wants could be supplied, 
the Tesult being a vigorous plant, which pro¬ 
duced pretty flowers of a fine scarlet and 
fresh, thriving foliage. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that there are good and bad varieties, 
and one I have seen, called Cambridge 
Scarlet, has been finer than any other I 
know’. 

Lychnis IIaageana.—I have been waging 
war against some slugs which have attacked 
my young plants of Lychnis IIaageana, a 
gorgeous Lychnis, with big flowers of varied 
colours. I purcha ed a packet of seeds, 
sowed them in a pot of light, sandy soil 
in the usual way for hardy flowers. In 
due time the seeds germinated, and I pricked 
the seedlings out an inch apart in boxes, 
keeping them in a cool-house until they 
seemed strong enough to plant out. I put 
them in a nursery berl ; and then my troubles 
began, as the slugs found them nice tit-bits. 

I tried quicklime dusted over them, then a 
ring of ashes about the plaeo. For a day 
or two all went well—the ravages were 
stayed. Rain came, the lime was washed 
away, the sharp corners of the ashes were 
toned down, and the slugs came again. Even 
yet they have not ceased their ravages, and 
my young plants of Lychnis IIaageana are 
stunted and unhappy. 

Sternbergias.—I owe sincere thanks to 
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our several correspondents who have so 
indly given their experiences with these 
autumn bulbs. They have given such full de¬ 
tails of their treatment and the position the 
bulbs which succeed occupy, that if in 
my garden they will flower under the same 
conditions, I shall in the end hope for suc¬ 
cess. I have already gained a great deal from 
airing my troubles in your columns, and 
it is just things such as this which are 
among the trials of the amateur who wants 
to grow plants as well as possible. If I can 
succeed with the Sternbergias I shall be for 
ever grateful to your correspondents who 
have so kindly written. 

Armerias. —I wish somebody who knows 
about the Thrifts would tell us something 
about the different species and their ways. 
I rather like these plants, and when I go to 
parts of the sea coast where they abound I 
admire the sheets of pink they give. I have 
grown one or two, and I see in a foreign 
catalogue that there are far more species 
than I had any conception of. There are 
more than twenty offered under one name or 
another. What I should like to know is: 
Which are the most distinct and the 
hardiest? I have been told that one of the 
finest is Armeria cephalotes, but this one 


MY DESERT GARDEN. 

Having been for years very keen on succu¬ 
lents, Cacti, etc., of all sorts, I this year de¬ 
cided to put my collection (hitherto kept in 
a corner of the greenhouse) into a small out¬ 
door garden, situated in the very sunniest 
part of my place. Mount Henry, on top of 
a hill 350 feet above the sea, and facing from 
south south-east to south south-west, is quite 
sheltered from all cold winds, and gets very 
little frost, even in severe winters. Having 
studied the class of place suitable to a desert 
garden during a visit to Malta, I selected a 
corner facing due south, and began by attend¬ 
ing to the drainage, all clay being removed to 
a depth of 4 feet. The hole was filled in 
with quantities of lime-rubbish, broken 
flower-pots, clinkers, and ashes. Large 
stones were then set deeply here and there 
to break the level of the garden, and raise 
it fn places, and over all went two loads of 
sea-sand and a load of good loam mixed. I 
did not harden off anv of the various succu¬ 
lents, etc., which were planted in the garden, 
but put them out, beginning on Easter Mon¬ 
day, 1911, and finishing the following Satur¬ 
day. A few' flat stones were laid up the 


be resorted to every now and then. Remov¬ 
ing all old blooms kept them in continual 
flower, and even now (October 24th) there 
are many blooms 6till to be seen. Nearly all 
the Aloes bloomed, also the Opuntias, Gas- 
terias, Haworthias, Othonnopsis crassifolia, 
and those that did not flower grew apace in 
a wonderful fashion, far beyond anything I 
anticipated. The desert garden was an im¬ 
mense success, this no doubt being due very 
largely to the scorching summer we had here, 
and to the care taken in giving proper atten¬ 
tion to the soil and drainage. The photo 
was taken by Mr. Geo. E. Low on September 
6th, 1911, when the garden was at its best. 

On the right hand of the illustration of the 
garden you will note Cephalocereus 6enilis 
doing the best, behind it Sedum spectabile, 
Aloes all round it, a very prickly Cactus also 
there, Mesembryanthemums at the side show¬ 
ing flowers. I do not know the name of the 
plant in the centre against the wall. It has 
a large flower, showing blackly ; it was post 
office-red, with golden stamens, and was in 
bloom for eight weeks. The name of the 
handsome plant in lower right-hand corner 
is also unknown to me. You will note a 
bloom on it—red, w r ith orange centre. Be- 



Portion of desert garden at Mount Henry, Dalkey, nr. Dublin. From a photograph by Mr. Geo. E. Low. 


seems to be rather short-lived—at least, I 
have found it so. There is a nice variety 
of the common one, called Armeria mari- 
tima Laucheana, which is very bright and 
good, and also very hardy. l N hen there is 
one called caespitosa, which some tell me 
they find difficult to keep in wet winters. I 
have also had A. plantaginea, which is pretty 
hardy with me. Sometimes some grub 
attacks the bigger species and eats the top 
of the root, just below the leaves, and the 
plant dies. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flow'ers. 


Jerusalem Sages. There is not a wide 
range of varieties among the Phlomis, but 
those we have are all worthy of cultivation. 
The hardiest variety is P. Russelliana, 
which grows over 2 feet high, and bears its 
bright whorls of yellow flowers profusely 
during July, August, and September. P. 
fruticosa is, perhaps, scarcely so attractive, 
but is well worthy of attention. It attains 
a height of 3 feet, and blooms slightly in 
advance of Russelliana. I have known this 
variety to be killed in a very severe winter, 
so I protect it until danger from frost is 
over. Another good kind is P. tuberosa, 
with bright purple blooms produced in June 
and July.— Kbt. 
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centre of the garden, making a pathway, to 
enable me to attend to the weeding, etc. 

In the garden were planted all the follow¬ 
ing : Aloe saponaria variegata, Aloe capitata, 
Aloe Bartiana, Aloe latifolia, Aloe brevifolia. 
Aloe ferox, Aloe campylosiphon. Aloe Bausnii 
(and one or two others—small—I do not know 
the names of), Cephalocereus senilis, Cereue 
candicans robustus, Opuntia Bergeriana, 
Opuntia hsematocarpa, Crassula falcata, Gas- 
teria planifolia (and three other Gasterias, 
names unknown tb me), Mamillaria spinosis- 
sima, Mamillaria sanguinea, Mamillaria ele- 
gans, Mamillaria Pfersdoeffae, Echinocactus 
Pfeifferi, Anhalonium prismaticum, Pelecy- 
phora pectinata, Rhipsalis, several Agaves, 
Echeverias (including E. pulverulenta), Ha¬ 
worthias, Stapelias. Echinopsis, Phyllocacti 
(various colours, all of which flowered, one 
ulant having seven orange-coloured flowers'of 
large size on it), Cotyledons, Sedum specta¬ 
bile, Sempervivum barbatum, Othonnopsis 
crassifolia, and many other smaller fry. 

Round each side of the garden, Mesem¬ 
bryanthemums of various colours—white, 
golden, three different reds, magenta, dark 
orange, pink, rose—were planted. These 
were all struck from cuttings, and were quite 
small when first, put out. Thev grew so fast, 
especially M, edule, that cutting back had to 


hind is an Echeveria in full bloom. To the 
left you will note Othonnopsis crassifolia 
spreading all over the place, and in front 
Mesembryanthemum edule, while just behind 
you will see one of the Mamillarias. The 
four Mamillarias are the only plants taken 
up to winter in greenhouse. Coming as they 
do from Mexico, I do not care to risk them. 

The entire desert garden will be covered 
with a light frame, with mats to help should 
severe weather set in. Each sunny day— 
and we get a good many in this favoured 6pot 
—the frame will be opened while the sun is 
strong. 

Richard C. McM. Smyth, F.R.H.S. 

Mount Henry, Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 


Planting Idlium auratum (G. U. R.).-Tho 
best time to plant is any time during March. A 
great drawback to too early planting is the usually 
wet condition of the soil, and, as the bulbs have no 
roots, they are very liable to perish if put into such 
ground too early A very good way out of the ditll- 
culty is to start the bulbs in cocoa-fibre in boxes or 
pots in a dark frame, afterwards transplanting them 
to their permanent positions. So long as the fibre is 
just moist no water will be necessary, but care mu*t 
be exercised when planting out, as the young, fresh 
roots are very brittle Another way is to take out 
a hole where you wish to put the bulbs, mid put in 
about half a peck of cocoa-fibre, planting three or 
more bulbs into this in such a way that the bulb is 
quite covered. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM. 
The firm of importers from whom I received 
the bulb shown in flower had had the same 
lying over from their stock in their office 
for a considerable time, and when I re¬ 
ceived it it was much shrivelled up, and 1 
was very doubtful as to whether it would 
grow. I plunged it into a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda for about thirty-six hours, 
when it came up nice and plump. I planted 
it in a 10-inch pot, the compost being one 
half good Oak-leaf mould, the remaining 
half loam with a good-sprinkling of sharp 
sand, a handful of the latter being placed 
under the base of the bulb. 

The bulb was sunk well 
into the pot, with £ inch of 
soil over the crown, then 
it was placed under the 
staging of a greenhouse, 
wherein a Grape-vine was 
grown. A good soaking of 
water was given at the 
start, and the soil was 
never allowed to get dry. 

The result was that three 
spikes . came from the 
centre within 1 inch of 
each other, and the pot 
was not removed until the 
stem had grown about 
18 inches. It was then 
transferred to a conserva¬ 
tory, and the flowering- 
stems supported by Bam¬ 
boo sticks. The bulb even¬ 
tually threw eiglity-nine 
blooms of a normal size. 

The height of the plant 
was 5 feet 2 inches, while 
the circumference round 
the head of bloom was 
5 feet 6 inches. 

W. Meller. 

Sorrento , S penccr-road, 

Wealdstone. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Camellias.— There are 
certainly signs of a revival 
in favour of Camellias for 
greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration, and many 
dealers find that the de¬ 
mand for them ha6 of late 
years considerably in¬ 
creased. There is, how¬ 
ever, one marked change 
from old-time ideas. In 
days gone by the formal 
flowers were most sought 
after, whereas now the 
singles and semi-doubles 
are in greater demand. 

For clothing the back wall 
of a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory the Camellia is un¬ 
surpassed. Camellias do 
well in large pots or tubs, 
and, grown in this way, 
they may be stood out-of- 
doors during the summer. 

These large plants are, 
however, generally speak¬ 
ing, in no particular demand, it being speci¬ 
mens from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, and well 
set with flower-buds, that are most sought 
after. Another point to be noted with regard 
to Camellia japoniea and its varieties is that 
they are far hardier than is generally sup¬ 
posed, for in mnny districts they may, in a 
sheltered spot, be grown in the open air.— 
C. P. W. 

Rhododendrons In bloom.— The Javanese 
section of Rhododendrons flowers more or 
less throughout the year. At the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
October 24th some notable examples were 
shown. For some reason or other these 
Rhododendrons do not appear to be grown 
to the same extent as they formerly were. 
Why this is so, it is difficult to say, as they 
possess so many desirable qualities. In the 


first place, their continuous flowering must 
be taken into consideration. Next, the 
colours of the blossoms are exceedingly 
variable, ranging in tint as they do from 
pure white to deep crimson, through various 
intermediate shades of pink, rose, yellow, 
orange, fawn, etc. Their cultural require¬ 
ments, too, are not. at all exacting. The 
original species from which these varieties 
have sprung occur chiefly as epiphytes in a 
state of nature, hence they need free 
drainage and a soil consisting mainly of 
fibrous peat and sand, as stagnant moisture 
is very injurious to them. Besides this, they 
grow * chiefly on mountain slopes in the 
tropics, where a good deal of atmospheric 
moisture prevails, on which account they 
must under cultivation be freely syringed 


during hot weather. These Rhododendrons 
are usually spoken of as greenhouse varie¬ 
ties, but to be seen at their best they need 
during the winter a temperature somewhat 
higher than that of an ordinary greenhouse— 
say, from 50 degs. to 65 degs.—K. R. W. 

Gasteria candicans (.Wmo).—This is the name 
of the plant you semi us. The Gasterias thrive best 
pi a mixture of Kandy loam and peat, and if you can 
add some old brick-rubbish or any such material to 
ensure perfect and rapid drainage, so much the 
better. Watering, especially during the winter, must 
be carefully done. They thrive in an ordinary green¬ 
house, and cannot have too much light. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXII. of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated is now ready (price 3d., post free 3pf). The 
Binding Vise for the game volume is also available (price 
1« 6 d., by post 1#. 9 d.). The Index aiul Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furniral Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
the pri -e of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


Lilium speciosum magnificum growing in a pot. 
From a photograph by Mr. Hebleivfiite, High- 
street, Wealdstone. 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 

While the Gooseberry is not at a.11 fa^ 
dious as to soil, it gives the best results 
ground which is fairly rich, and should t 
intention be to make a fresh plantation, t 
quarter which has carried the curre 
season’s crop of Onions will be found ve 
suitable. 

The Gooseberry has its own particul. 
enemies, and, as if it were not alreac 
liable to the attacks of birds, sawflies, occ 
sionally red-spider, and sometimes ordinal 
mildew, there are now in some distric 
grave attacks of the American mildev 
Care must, therefore, be taken to ensure, 8 
far as possible, that only clean stock be ol 
tained. The better way to keep clear of cor 
lamination- is to rely upon home-grow 
plants. As is w'ell known, the ripened woo 
of the current year readily forms roots who 
inserted in rather sandy soil, and in th< 
course of a season the young plante are read; 
for their first transplanting. Afterwards, i 
is merely a case of forming the plant as mai 
be desired, whether bush, standard, 01 
cordon. 

If a quarter has to be used which is nol 
in good heart, it is better to trench it deeply, 
tulding half-decayed leaves or vegetable 
mould, than, as is often done, to incorporate 
large quantities of crude manure. In the 
latter case the young plants make excessive 
growth, which is soft and sappy and liable 
to be injured by severe frosts. The aim of 
the grower ought to be short-jo-inted, firm 
wood, which will ripen well. When the trees 
are established and requiring support, well- 
decayed manure may be carefully forked 
around the plants, or, better still, applied 
to the surface in the form of a mulch. 
When the latter plan is adopted, there is no 
danger of interference with the roots, which 
when cut or injured in any way are prolific 
of suckers. During the dormant season, 
drenchings of liquid-manure are of value, 
and its effects are plainly visible upon the 
plants in the way of increased yield and of 
healthy and vigorous wood and foliage. 
As regards 

Varieties, much depends, naturally, 
whether the fruits are to be used in a 
green state, for preserving, for dessert, or 
for exhibition. There are a few varieties 
which may be said to combine all these 
qualities. Unless space is very limited—and, 
indeed, even where it is limited—it is a good 
plan to plant a fair quantity of trees of the 
chosen varieties—that is to say, that if three 
preserving Gooseberries are to be grown, It 
is much better to have them all of one 
variety than to plant three distinct sorts. 

Of course, where a succession is desired it is 
quite different; but I think that too many 
varieties in small or medium-sized gardens 
are a mistake. An amateur of my acquaint¬ 
ance, who has a fancy for Gooseberry grow¬ 
ing, is this autumn replacing his collection of 
twenty-four varieties—one of each—by half- 
a-dozen plants each of a green, yellow, red, 
and white sort, having, as he say^, plenty of 
Gooseberries, and yet never a sufficient 
quantity at any one time to make the pick¬ 
ings valuable either for sale or for home use. 
The choice of varieties of Gooseberries is 
embarrassing, and it is little wonder that un¬ 
suitable kinds are often planted. Many of 
the older and better-known kinds have been 
•supplanted by varieties which have little but 
their size to recommend them. How often 
is the small, delicious Green Gascoigne or 
the small old variety which was known as 
Preserving Red met with nowadays? That 
mammoth berries look well on the exhibition 
bench, I admit, but many of them are use¬ 
less from any other point of view. After a 
fairly extensive experience of Gooseberry 
grow'ing, the following selection appears to 
me to be pretty representative. For using In 
a green state Whinham’s Industry, Crown 
Boh, Warrington. For preserving: Above 
three, and, in addition, Ironmonger, Wash¬ 
ington, and Forrester. For dessert : Green 
Gascoigne, Yellow Sulphur, Hedgehog 
(green), Keene’s Seedling (red), Champagne 
(red, white, and yellow), Whitesmith, and 
Bright Venus (white). For exhibition: 
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Red— Dan’s Mistake, Slaughterman, Bollin 
Hall; yellow—Trumpeter, Leviathan, Hue- 
and-Cry; green : Thumper, Matchless, Tom 
Joiner; white—King of Trumps, Queen of 
Trumps, and Antagonist. Kbt. 


PEAR BEURRE ALEXANDRE LUCAS. 
This fine Pear has soft, melting flesh, en¬ 
tirely devoid of grit, and keeping sound 
throughout up to the last. It is a November 
Pear, keeping well till the middle of the 
month. Its flavour much resembles that of 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. The fruit .here 
figured was one of a dish which took first 
prize in its class at the recent Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Fruit Show, and was grown 
by Mr. A. Basill, of Woburn Park Gardens, 
Weybridge, Surrey, on an open pyramid. 
Mr. Basill reports of it that the tree is a 


the trees, but the said growths would in 
a short time become of inordinate length, 
and would thus, of necessity, have to 
be shortened back. In a general way, even 
when given every attention, spurs on Plum- 
trees have a tendency in the course of time 
to become of undue length and project some I 
distance from the wall, thus losing to a great 
extent the protection afforded by the latter. 
You will, therefore, see that it is for the 
benefit of the trees that these side growths ' 
be spurred back close while they are in a 
young state.] 

Apple Newton Wonder. —I consider this 
one of the very best late-keeping Apples, I 
and one that should have a place in every I 
garden, great or small, where this point is 
of importance. The tree may be grown in I 
any form, and it fruits freely about the | 


VEGETABLES. 

LATE POTATOES. 

This year, in spite of heat and drought, the 
late Potatoes—indeed, all the kinds that 
were planted in time to get well ahead of the 
drought—have turned out well, and there is 
little or no disease, the tubers also being 
clear-skinned and of fine quality. A great 
deal of the success attending this season’s 
yield is due to what I may term good culture. 
At the show of the National Vegetable 
Society, late in August, the Potatoes staged 
made a splendid exhibit, and I never saw 
clearer-skinned tubers, and of such all-round 
excellence, especially in the large collections. 
I do not know if it is general, but there is 
in some heavy soils a large percentage of 


Pear Bcurre Alexandre Lucas. 



first-rate grower and one of the most pro¬ 
ductive of Pears. The fruits, always large 
and clean, are at first green, speckled with 
brown, then as it ripens turning to a bright- 
golden hue. Mr. Basill has found it good 
also both as an espalier and a standard. 
The Weybridge soil is a dark, deep sand, 
and suits Pears remarkably well. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Plum-trees.—I have some fan-trained 
Plums, and the main branches are full of new 
growths, each about 4 inches long. Should these 
fruiting-spurs be cut back to about four eyes, or, 
sty. 2 inches long, or would you leave them as they 
are? Will they fruit better if primed?—Cox's 
Emperor. 

[The side - grow ths in question should 
certainly be pruned back now to three or 
four buds to form the bads of future 
fruiting spurs. If left unpruned, not only 
would it detract from the appearance of 
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third year from time of planting. Healthi¬ 
ness and freedom from disease, particularly 
canker, appear its chief characteristics. 
The fruits are medium to large, very 
shapely, and become highly coloured when 
fully matured upon the tree, which is then, 
when most other varieties are gathered, a 
very conspicuous object. — James Day, 
Wigton, in The Scottish Gardener . 

Mealy-bug on Vines (Veronica).—This pest is 
most difficult to get rid of. and you can do little 
until the Vines are at rest. When you prune remove 
all trimmings and leaves and burn them. Then pull 
off the loose outer bark and burn that. Coat the 
Vine stems, leaving the buds union: lied, with a mix¬ 
ture of soft-soap, Tobacco, clay, and paraffin. Also 
well scrub every part of the house with boiling water, 
and dress the walls with hot lime to which some 
sulphur has been added, repaint the woodwork, if 
need be, and clear off all the surface soil and burn it, 
previous to adding fresh soil. If during the following 
summer any mealy-bug appears touch them with some 
methylated spirit. Perseverance is the great factor 
in clearing out this pest. 


enormous tubers, most of them by no means 
rough or ungainly, and of good eating quality. 
One would have thought the crop would have 
been poor, owing to the season, but, as I 
previously remarked, where there has been 
good culture, the return is all one may desire. 
As regards varieties, a few are remarkable 
for their heavy crops. This season Whiie 
City, in heavy land, has cropped well, the 
tubers of fine shape, and remarkably dry and 
floury. Great Scot has also proved a very 
fine Potato, with no sign of disease, while the 
yield is very heavy. In spile of heat and 
drought, the haulm was very green when that 
of others suffered. This received an award 
of merit at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on September 26th, after trial ‘at 
Wisley. The tubers cook well, and the fla¬ 
vour is excellent. Superlative this season is 
also good as regards crop, shape, and cooking 
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qualities. Few of the newer Potatoes are 
superior to Superlative as regard© quality. It 
is a cross between Windsor Castle and Up-to- 
Date. There are others well worth includ¬ 
ing in this li6t, but those named, being of 
recent introduction, are, therefore, less 
known, and worth attention on account of 
the peculiar season. W. B. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers in warm-house.— Top-dress 
often when the young roots are working on 
the surface. A little fresh soil on the sur¬ 
face keeps the atmosphere sweet and is a 
grettt encouragement to growth. A tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be high 
enough, though if the demand increases the 
temperature may be raised a little to meet it. 
Damping floors will supply atmospheric mois¬ 
ture. Weak liquid-manure may be given if 
required. Cut all fruits when large enough 
to use, a© the fruits, if permitted to hang 
long when full grown, have an exhausting 
effect upon the plants. If the house, includ¬ 
ing the beds, is thoroughly cleared out after 
each crop, there will not be much trouble 
from woodlice or other inseets. Keep the 
growth thin by disbudding when necessary, 
and ©top all shoots one joint beyond the 
fruit, and remove all deformed fruits when 
small. 

Late 8avoy8.— This season the small early 
Savoys, though more valuable than usual on 
account of the scarcity of other greenstuff©, 
are not equal to the late varieties, as the 
latter, after frost and exposure, are'of much 
better quaiity. I have always made it a point 
to grow r a goodly quantity of the late Savoys, 
and this year they will be more valuable than 
ever. Though planted somewhat late, they 
made rapid growth during September and 
October, and will, with a favourable autumn, 
continue to grow freely, as, unlike some vege¬ 
tables, Savoys are not readily injured by 
severe weather. There are one or two late 
varieties which are very suitable for use after 
Christmas, one of the best being the New 
Year Savoy, a large variety, remarkable for 
its hardiness and good quality. If large 
heads are not liked, it is an easy matter to 
sow late—say, in Mav or June—according to 
the locality. I have in the north, after a 
severe winter, had this variety good in April. 
Late Drumhead is also a good late variety, 
and very hardy. The Giant Green Savoy is 
also late and very hardy, and if a smaller 
variety is liked, ^Reliance is useful, being 
dwarf and of splendid table quality after 
Christmas.—»W. 

Beetroot Cheltenham Creen Top.— For 

many years I have grown this excellent Beet 
for late supplies—rthafc is, to come into use 
from October to May. As regards quality, I 
do not know of any better variety. A© its 
name implies, it was introduced many years 
ago from Cheltenham, being largely grown 
in the market gardens there, and much valued 
for its bright red flesh. It must not be grow n 
on land recently manured, as in such the 
roots come coarse, and are then of poorer 
colour and flavour. The seeds of this variety 
should not be sown too early. At a large trial 
of Beetroots by the National Vegetable 
Society, the above variety heads the list for 
quality. This excellence was general at the 
trials both in heavy and light soil. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the best Beetroot we have.—B. 

Carden Favourite Potato.— I grew this 
variety for the first time this seaon. It is a 
handsome purple-skinned Kidney, but the 
colour does not run into the flesh/which is of 
a lemon-tinted white hue. I found it to lie a 
late, robust grower and a heavy cropper. Its 
great charm lies in the special excellence of 
its flesh when cooked, which is the very best 
and pleasantest T have so far tasted. Gene¬ 
rally, I have found Potatoes, even when 
fairly well cooked, eating very hard and dry. 
This I have attributed to the excessively hot, 
dry nature of the soil. This purple Potato is 
quite free from that characteristic. Of 
course, a variety having a purple coat should 
not be cooked in it—indeed, I strongly object 
to any Potato, boiled or steamed, being so 
cooked with its coat on. Once this has be¬ 
come hard, nothing can prevent the astrin¬ 
gent taste of the coat entering the flesh, and 
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when that is so, then is the taste called 
earthy. To have really good Potatoes, they 
should be peeled, well cooked, and served to 
table hot and beautifully flaked or floury.— 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Indian Corn.—I noticed some notes in 
a recent issue of your very interesting paper regard¬ 
ing Sweet Corn. I am sorry I have not seen Miss 
Taplin’s notes. I wish you would Jet me know if 
Sweet Corn can be grown in this country. I was 
surprised when I found any reference to its growing 
here. Does it require to be planted under glass, or 
is there a variety for outdoor growing? Where can 
I get the seed and instructions for growing it, as 1 
have been very fond of it? Miss Taplin mentions 
Howling Mob and Cosmopolitan—perhaps those are 
the best kinds. I would appreciate very much all the 
assistance you can give on producing it.—W. F. F., 
Dublin. 

[In dull, sunless season© this crop i© usually 
a failure in this country, but, given a fairly 
hot and dry summer, it succeeds admirably. 
A sheltered, sunny 6pot should be chosen for 
it, and the ground should be trenched and 
well manured during the winter. The seed 
should be sown thinly in boxes in heat, and 
care taken that mice do not reach it. The 
young plants, being very tender, should be 
well hardened off in cold-frames previous to 
planting out, which should be done towards 
the end of May. Before planting, the ground 
should be forked over and the plants set out 
in rows 3 feet apart, and 12 inches from 
plant to plant. Abundance of water must be 
given during dry weather, and the ground 
kept loose with the hoe. Seed may be sown 
during the last week of April in the open, 
planting each seed with a dibber, and bury¬ 
ing 3 inches. When the plants are up, they 
may be thinned out to the distance given 
above. Sowing under glass is, however, 
much better. Any good American eeed- 
hou6e could supply the varieties you 
mention. See our issue of October 28th, 
page 640.] 

Pear Fondante des Bols.— We are all apt 

to run in crowd© after choice Pears like 
Doyenne du Comice and a few others, so 
that sometimes sorts of equal value are for¬ 
gotten. This Pear is very good just now’, 
and I think it as good in flavour as one 
could wish, if not quite 60 rich as some 
others. I ©aw it many years ago in a great 
collection of Pears shown at the Pnris Ex¬ 
hibition, and have never forgotten it. The 
size is large or medium, the colour very 
pretty, and the shape very good.—W. [This 
is the Flemish Beauty of English gardens, 
and was discovered by Van Mons in the 
village of Deftinge in Flanders. In Lind- 
lev’s “Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden,” published in 1831, it is mentioned 
as having been grown in the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s garden at Chiswick as an 
open standard. It is in season during 
October, and can, by gathering at various 
times, be had for about a month.—E d.] 
Cantaloupe Melons. — Being somewhat 
interested in the recent discussion concern¬ 
ing this type of Melon, it has occurred to me 
to augment some of the remarks made. 
Certainly, this is the type of Melon most 
suitable for the amateur with only frames 
at his disposal. To obtain the best results, 
careful cultivation must be given, and for 
early and late supplies a gentle hotbed will 
make a vast difference in flavour and 
growth. To obtain the highest flavour, a 
quick growth must be secured, and an abun¬ 
dance of w T ater and some feeding—such as 
soot-water and guano—given. Grown as 
any other Melon should be, with attention 
at all times to raising, watering, and stop¬ 
ping, the fruits of the best kinds will attain 
a largo size, weighing from 10 lb. to 14 lb., 
and sometimes even to 18 lb., with four and 
five fruits to a plant. Reasonably-sized 

fruits of 6 lb. to 8 lb. are of the very best 
flavour, equal to English hothouse grown. 
Small fruits and many are no criterion of 
the excellence of the best Cantaloupes. 
Probably the very best variety is that 
known as Prescoe. It is a rough and un¬ 
couth fruit when well grown, but has a deli 
eious flavour and a high perfume.—H. R. 
Twicbl, Holland . 


QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Really good, hard 
plants, suitable for cutting, are coming mor 
to the front. I am not thinking so muc 
about Rose© and Carnations, which ar 
always popular, but good, hardy, herbaceou 
plants, that will flower in succession durinj 
the summer. There is plenty of work nov 
in preparing sites and planting Rose©, shrubs 
and other things. 

Fruit garden. —Bush fruits should not b« 
left till they are old and useless, a© eud 
bushes are more likely to be attacked by mil 
dew. This disease is supposed to be spread 
by human agency, the spores clinging to the 
clothes of workers and visitors. Those wh<i 
move among Gooseberry plantations cannot 
be too careful. Big-bud in Black Currant© 
may, I think, be cleared out by hard pruning 
if taken in time, followed by the sulphur and 
lime dressing. Fruit planters may learn 
something from taking note of the best bear¬ 
ing trees in their locality, and planting such 
varieties. All trees do best with roots in 
firm ground, but the firmness should he 
created by treading and ramming when the 
surface is dry. No one would plant tree© 
without giving some preparation of the land, 
breaking it up deeply, and adding manure of 
some suitable kind. Pruning should be 
going on now. The rule-of-thumb man often 
does too much. There is no operation which 
requires more thought. We want to let in 
the air and the sunshine to ripen fruit and 
wood. A crowded tree cannot do good work, 
and the thinning is most important, but some 
progress should be permitted, or, in oilier 
words, moderate extension is necessary to 
longlife. Surface feeding of the best bearing 
trees will keep the roots out of the cold sub¬ 
soil. 

Vegetable garden.— Broccoli and other 
green crops will suffer if the frost comes, and 
precautionary measures should be taken, as 
the plants are soft and sappy. Cauliflowers 
and autumn Broccoli are important crops, 
and should be lifted with balls arid plained 
in a deep pit or in a trench where protection 
can be given. Celery will need protection 
when severe frost comes, though it is 
safe yet. Endive and Lettuces, especially 
plants nearly full-grown, will suffer if ex¬ 
posed to severe frost, though small plants 
planted on a warm border may not take 
much barm. All vacant space in frames or 
cold-houses may be filled now with Lettuces 
and Endives. There is plenty of leaves blow¬ 
ing about now, which should be raked up and 
conveyed to the frame-ground for making hot¬ 
beds. The Mushroom-house is an important 
structure, and should be filled with Mush¬ 
room-beds in succession, Rhubarb, and Sen- 
kale. Heat enough may be obtained from 
the beds to do the necessary forcing, but 
there should be a pipe round to obtain 
warmth when necessary. Asparagus should 
be brought on in succession. Small salads 
can be grown in boxes. 

Conservatory.— The watering must have 
careful attention now, as, if much water is 
throwm about, the damp will settle on the 
Chrysanthemums aud spoil the flowers. Do 
the watering in the morning, selecting bright 
mornings, if possible, and give a little air to 
let out the damp, nnd on cold nights or in 
damp weather keep a little heat in the pipes. 

On foggy days only enough ventilation should 
be given to keep the air in motion. Do not 
overcrowd anything, as the foliage soon 
suffers if the air cannot circulate among the 
plants. Retarded Lilies from a good source 
are usually reliable, but cheap bulbs are of 
no use. We were tempted last summer t<> 
buy some at a cheaper rate, but half of 
them did not flower, though the bulbs were n« 
large as usual. There will be plenty of 
Chrysanthemums till the end of January or 
later. Still, we want something besides 
Chrysanthemums. A good batch of scarlet 
Salvias is very effective, and a dozen well- 
bloomed plants of Vallota are bright, A 
few good plants of Clivia miniata will be 
valuable bv-and bye. Well-grown Cyclamens 
make a nice change, and the flowers are use¬ 
ful for cutting. Luculia gratissima will 
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cover a large space on a wall, and be very at¬ 
tractive. Zonal Pelargoniums in variety and 
Begonias a>e now ooming in without much 
forcing. 

8tove—dinner-table plants.— Most of the 
plants for dinner-table decoration will come 
from a warm-hou6e. Among flowering plants 
Begonias are useful. Gesnera zebrina, 
Ixoras, Justicia speciosa, Plumbago coccinea 
euperba, and email standard plants of Epi- 
phyllurns are nice for a change. In my ex¬ 
perience frequent changes are always appre¬ 
ciated. The greatest reliance can always be 
placed upon fine-foliaged plants, such as Cro¬ 
tons and Dracaenas. Pandanua Veitchi is a 
striking plant for central positions. The 
only objection to it is the spines on the 
leaves. The Fittonias, when the leaves en¬ 
velop the pans in which they are grown, are 
useful where low plants are wanted. Cyperus 
alternifoUus variegatus is graceful. Of course, 
plenty of Smilax and Asparagus is wanted. 
Croton and other leaves are sometimes 
wanted for decorations on the cloth, and 
various Ferns and Palms come in well for a 
change. 1 orhaps the most useful Palms are 
Cocos Weddelliana, Geonoma gracilis, and 
Kentia Belmoreana. Maiden-hair Ferns in 
various sizes are always nice for a change. 
They are useful for small pots. 

Forcing-house—bulbs, etc.— Narcissi for 
cutting are always appreciated, and the early 
varieties, that were potted early, can be 
moved into heat when well rooted. Hya¬ 
cinths and Tulips will be coming on now. I 
am very partial to the Dutch Romans. They 
not only flower well in pots, but are easily 
forced, and, being longer in the stem, are 
good for cutting. To get Tulips fairly long 
in the stem, the plants, whether in pots or 
boxes, should be grown in a subdued light, 
and helped on in heat. Lily of the Valley 
crowns will bear a close, warm, dark pit to 
start them. Many of the crowns are small 
this year. The Paper-white Narcissi are 
coming into flower where potted early. Van 
Sion is smaller than usual, and the best bulbs 
are dearer, in consequence of the dry 
weather. 

Greenhouse — hard-wooded plants. — 

Heaths up to the present have not required 
any fire-heat, but the ventilation should be 
ample. Australian or New Holland plants, 
many of which are very beautiful, will re¬ 
quire a little warmth, but a night temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. will be high enough. 
Chorozeraas are now in flower, and other 
things are coming on. Azaleas (early varie¬ 
ties) may be moved to a warmer house. 
Azalea Deutsche Perle may easily be had in 
bloom by Christmas in a warm-house, and the 
buds of other early varieties are getting pro¬ 
minent, and only require warmth and mois¬ 
ture to push them on. Cyclamens, Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, and its varieties are now 
bright and effective. When first introduced, 
there was some difficulty in getting good cut¬ 
tings that would strike, but there is no diffi¬ 
culty now, as the tops of young plants will 
root easily. 

Apples and Pears In pots.— Apples and 
Pears may be fruited well in pots. It will be 
better to have them established in pots 
before attempting to fruit them. We know, 
of course, that trees lifted well furnished with 
flower-buds will bear some fruits, but it is 
not treating the trees fairly. Have them on 
dwarfing stocks, Apples on the Paradise and 
Pears on the Quince, if these stocks suit the 
varieties. Pot firmly in good loam enriched 
with bone-meal and basic slag, with a little 
lime and soot. The trees can be helped when 
carrying a crop with top-dressing and liquid- 
manure. The following varieties will be 
suitable. I should not recommend very early 
varieties unless Specially wanted. Apples: 
Cornish Gilliflower, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
James Grieve, Newton Wonder, Clavgate 
Pearm a i n, Allin gton Pippin, Peas good’s* Non¬ 
such, Charles Ros9. Pears: Beurre Bose, 
Glou Morceau, Doyenne du Comice, Le Lec- 
tier, Durondeau, Marie Louise, and Brock- 
worth Park. N 

Forcing Asparagus. -The old hotbed 
system cannot be beaten where there is plenty 
of leaves and enough stable manure t<r put a 
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little life into the leaves and hold them to¬ 
gether, and the beds built up firmly. The 
best roots for early forcing are about four 
years or five years old. Grown specially for 
forcing, these can be placed close together in 
the- frame on a couple of inches of light 
soil, and covered 5 inches or 6 inches deep 
with very light stuff and moistened with w arm 
water. 

Tomatoes In oool-houses.— To ripen 
Tomatoes properly requires a temperature of 
55. degs. or 60 degs., and this temperature 
should be dry, or fairly so. We find the best 
way to ripen the remainder of the cool-house 
crop is to gather the fruits, place them in 
not too deep boxes, and stand the boxes in 
a warm-house. Under these conditions they 
will ripen well, and the house can be cleared 
for another crop, which may be Cauliflowers, 
Peas, Lettuces, or anything useful, that will 
not require much heat. 

Winter Cucumbers.— If many Cucumbers 
are wanted, another house may be planted 
now or shortly, when healthy plants are avail¬ 
able. A good variety of Telegraph is always 
reliable, and bears fruit very freely, of a 
useful size. It is very important that the 
house should be clean and the soil free from 
earth insects, the worst of which are eel- 
worms and wireworms. Vaporite may be 
used as a preventive, mixed with the soil at 
the rate of a pound to the bushel. Soot also 
is useful, and basic slag, as for winter Cu¬ 
cumbers we want something that will harden 
the growth. Woodlice will not give much 
trouble if the beds are cleared out. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 20th .—Bulbs for early flowering 
are being moved into heat. Lily of the Valley 
is being potted in succession, about ten or 
twelve crowns in each 5-inch pot. The 
strongest Cinerarias and Cyclamens have 
been shifted into 6-incli pots for late flower¬ 
ing. Early varieties of Azaleas have been 
placed in heat to flower at Christmas or soon 
after. Mint and Tarragon are coming on in 
heat. 

November 21st .—Start a lot of early Potato- 
tubers for planting in frames. Sharpe’s Ex¬ 
press and the old Ashleaf are good forcing 
kinds. We used to have an old variety of 
the Ashleaf, with foliage blotched with a gold 
tint, that came very early and cropped well, 
but we have lost sight of it of late years. 
Plants with stout single stems are best for 
forcing, as the tubers are all large. 

November 22nd .^Pruned Plums on .north 
wall. We often have a good crop on north 
walls w’hen the flowers on better aspects are 
cut by frost. Finished pruning bush fruits 
and top-dressed with manure. Will be 
lightly forked over when opportunity serves. 
Potted a lot of late Primulas into 5-inch pots, 
including some P. obconica and Double 
White. 

November 23rd .—Mulched dwarf Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses with charred material from 
fire-heap, placing it well round the stems as a 
protection from frost. Mulched a. bed of 
Rose-cuttings with the same material. Put 
in cuttings of Brier to raise dwarf stocks for 
budding, and planted Brier stocks obtained 
from the hedges, to be used for standards. 
They are secured from disturbance by wind. 

November 2!,th .—Pricked off Cauliflowers 
into frames. We shall not depend upon these 
plants altogether, as a further sowing will be 
made early in February in heat, , and grown 
singly in small pots, to be planted early in 
April in warm position. A little ridge of 
soil has been drawn up round early Cabbages 
as a shelter when cold weather comes. Let¬ 
tuces are coming on in frames and cold- 
houses. 

November 25th .—All late bulbs have been 
either potted, boxed, or planted out, includ¬ 
ing filling a long border with late-flowering 
Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus, which comes in 
useful for cutting. We find a large bed of 
Barri conspicuus very useful for late cut¬ 
ting. Planted Darwin and other late Tulips. 
Boxes of early Tulips have been moved to 
warm-house in subdued light. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn , London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who ivish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, fioiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Late Chrysanthemums (E. B .).—Good late 
varieties are Golden Princess Victoria, L. Canning 
(pure white), Mine. R. Oberthur (white), Niveua 
(white), Prid.' of Ryecroft (yellow), Mme. Therese 
Panekoucke (whit?.). Allman’s Yellow, Tuxedo (terra¬ 
cotta bronze), and Winter Queen (white). Any Chrys¬ 
anthemum specialist can supply the above. 

Plantains on lawns (Sydney Green ).—Plantains 
on lawns are diltleult to get rid of, but perseverance 
in digging them up will eradicate them in time. 
Vitriol or salt dropped into the cavity from which 
the crown has been taken will destroy them. In 
very bad cases it is far better and cheaper to pare 
off the turf, dig the land over, and in doing this 
clear out the roots, then sow some good Grass seed. 

Crocus (J. B.).—The Crocus you*now send is C. 
speciosus, a strictly autumn-flowering species, having 
no connection whatever with the C. biflorus form 
you sent us in the spring. There are great differ¬ 
ences of stature, bulb, and colour, and, while one is 
spring-flowering, the other is autumn-flowering. Your 
stock* are obviously mixed in some way, and you will 
only need to observe the colour of the flowers and 
stature of the plants to fully realise the distinctness 
of the two species named. 

Fuchsias in the winter, keeping ( Carthusian ). 
— After the plants have finished flowering gradually 
lessen the water supply and stand in a frost-proof 
cellar or some such place. The plants will require 
but little water during the winter, but it is well to 
examine them and slightly moisten the soil about 


BEES’ ROSE GHAT 


(No. 9). 

Having decided to add a few Roses to those already in 
your garden, or to replace old and worn-out bushes with up- 
tc-date kinds, jou are face to fAce with the problem 

WHAT SHALL I BUY & WHEM SHALL I BUY? 

We touched upon the first point last week, and advised 
you to consult the Committee of experts appointed by the 
National Rose Society, who have designed collections suit¬ 
able for every practical purpose. 

This can be done quite conveniently and well through the 
medium of Bees’ Catalogue. But you will have to decide 
for yourself where to buy. The points calculated to 
influence your decision are Cost* Quality, and Suit* 
ability. To take the last first. Wherever you live, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the me u-C.ardily the Roses are 
grown, the better they will thrive with yon. If it were 
possible to grow Roses satisfactorily in Iceland, everyone 
would want them. The growth would be sturdy, the roots 
would be strong, and the constitution (oh, yes ! Roses have a 
constitution) would be like cast irpn. as the saying goes. 
But of course Roses are not grown Iceland, and those 
grown further South are a negligible quantity until you get 
as far down as North Wales. There, where the Atlantic 
gales sweep the seaboard for miles inland, is Bees’200 acre 
Plant Farm, where Roses are grown by the hundreds of 
thousands; 30 acres alone are entirely devoted to Roses, and 
this area is being added to constantly. 

Bees’Sealand Nursery is one of the "bleakest spots on 
earth." so the Nursery hands declare. The *' nor-wester ” 
sweeps along in icy blasts for the greater part of the winter 
months, and anything that survives may safely be planted 
anywhere in the British Isles. In short, it is become a 
recognised saying that when planted in more favourable 
localities "Bees’ Roses grow like magic.” 

We were going to say something about the " Steam Tools" 
which Bees use to cultivate the Rose lands, but space is 
filled ami the matter must be left over until next week. 
However, you will find illustrations of them in Bees’ Cata¬ 
logue, which is free for the asking. Better write for it. It 
is time your Roses were in the ground. 

WR1TK NOW, before you do another thing, LEST YOU 
FORGKT. 

BEES, LTD. 5 | LIVERPOOL. 
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rnre a month. Early in March prune into shape, and 
when growth is on the move turn the plants out of 
the pot*!, shake away the soil and repot in equal 
parts of loam and leaf-soil, with a little sand and 
well-rotted manure. After potting be careful as to 
watering. 

Mildew on Chrysanthemum* (/inriou*).—You 
have put of! employing a remedy too long, and we 
fear your plants will now do little good, as the 
mildew has got such a hold, if we may judge by the 
leave.! you send us. You might, however, try the 
following remedy: —Place 2 lb. of sulphur and 2 lb. 
of lime, which has not been slaked, in 10 gallons of 
water, or, if you only have a few plants, half the 
quantity of each, and boil for twenty minutes. For 
syringing on the plants use two wineglassfuls of the 
mixture to four gallons of clear cold water. In your 
ease we should lay the plants on their sides on a 
piece of canvas or a mat and drench them all over. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bay-trees in winter (Carthu»ian).—A cold green¬ 
house is the best place in which to store these during 
the w inter, but if this is not to be had. then a stnble 
or coach-house will keep them safe. When growth Ison 
the move, and If the tubs are well filled with roots, 
you may give weak doses of liquid-manure or apply 
a top-dressing of rotten manure, and water freely, so 
as to wash the goodness of the same down to the 
roots. You can stand the plants in the open air in 
April. 

Climbers (Lymington).— Unfortunately, you say 
nothing about the positions for which you require 
the climbers, and which is a rather important matter. 
In the absence of these particulars, we may state 
that wc consider Gloire dc Dijon (buff cream), Reine 
Marie Ilenriette (rose-cerise), Perle dc Lyon (yellow), 
Wm. A. Richardson (apricot and cream), and Aimee 
Vibert (white) among the best of climbing Roses. 
Others may think, and rightly, too, for Roses do not 
behave alike in all localities, that Lady Gay (pink), 
Hiawatha. American Pillar (both single crimsons with 
whitened centres, the latter most pronounced), Phila¬ 
delphia Rambler (red), and Jersey Beauty (the last a 
lovely large single creamy flower) among the best a 
garden could contain, while Felicitt-Perpetud (flesh 
to white) is a superb thing in July. Here, then, 
yo i have the advantage of two opinions in one, as it 
were, and if you take the whole of those named, 
you will certainly not err on the side of beauty, 
fragrance, or abundant flowering. Of Clematis, you 
cannot do better than select Jackmani superha 
(purple). Miss Bateman or Jackmani alba for white, 
Beauty of Worcester (deep blue), and Vitieella rubra 
(claret-red). For a flowering climber, you could have 
nothing better than Wistaria sinensis. This would 
require training, while AmpelopsiB Veitehi or A. 
muralis are self-clinging climbers, grown chiefly for 
their leaf beauty. 

FRUIT. 

Greenfly on fruit-trees ( F . M. G.).- As the 
greenfly has done practically all the mischief it can 
do this season, we should not syringe the trees now-. 
Directly the leaW>s drop collect them all together 
and burn them, so that any eggs may be destroyed. 
Then spray the trees with the one-in-thlrtv solution, 
and again early in the year before the buds’ burst. At 
the least sign of greenfly in the spring or summer 
an application of the weaker solution should be 
effectual. 


rod. If you find that this fails, then you should, 
next spring, give a further dressing of loamy soil, 
working it well in with an old broom, and then sow 
some good Grass-seeds over the whole. 

Colour-washing wooden fence (F . 77. A.).—If 
a gallon of linseed-oil be used to make the required 
fence wash, obtain a bushel (50 lb.) of fresh lime, 
which should be placed in a large tub, and be gently 
slacked by sprinkling with water. When quite a 
powder, then add the oil, well stirring it into the 
lime. Add warm water gently, so that the mixture 
be not made too thin. It is not easy to soy exactly 
how much of the Venetian-red is required to fully 
colour the mixture, but probably 1 lb. would suffice. 
In any case the mixture should be of a dull red 
colour. Were a fence painted, we prefer a dull 
green or lead colour. There is always danger when 
the portion of a wood fence buried in the roil is 
creosoted that roots coming into contact with it 
would suffer. For that reason narrow sheets of 
corrugated iron sunk in front of the wood would 
serve to keep the roots from contact. A fence of 
wood should be devoid of openings and very thick. 


SHORT REPLIES'. 

Dorset.— Let the Lavender grow naturally, and if 
the spring is dry you may mulch with some rotten 

manure, and, if need be, water.- John C. Willmer. 

— Yes, Bcrberis dulcis is quite hardy, but is not 
suited for pot culture. Do not prune it in any way, 
but let it grow naturally. You will find an illus¬ 
tration in our issue of June 19th, 1909, page 841. 
Kindly eay to what section of Chrysanthemums you 

refer—Japanese, incurved or early-flowering?- 

Mulch.— The rotted Oak-leaves would be preferable, 
in both eases, applied now. Mix the manure with 
the Ohk-leavcs, and use the mixture for both the 
fruit-trees and the Roses when growth starts, in the 

spring.- Violet Wood.— You have been giving the 

plants too much water and keeping them much too 
close, if we may judge by the drawn-up leaf-stalks. 

Violets are best grown in frames.- J. R. W 7 .— 

Leave the plants as they are. You planted too late 
for them to flower, and they will bloom next spring 
now that they are well established. They should 
have been put into their flowering quarters not later 

than the previous October.- G. M.— The foliage, if 

we may judge by that you send us, has been scorched, 
due, no doubt, Jo the fumigating. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— 37m. Qrareson.— The Golden 

Privet.- Dorset.— The Common or Field Maple.- 

Names of frnits.— C. E. Morris.—I is, we think, 

Catshead; 2, Not recognised.- Thos. S. Girdler.— 

Apple Scarlet Nonpareil.- S. A. McC.— Apples: 1, 

Scarlet Nonpareil; 2, Lord Grosvcnor; 8, Blenheim 
Orange; 4, Wellington.- M. S. D.— Apples: 1, Speci¬ 

mens insufficient; 2, Blenheim Orange; 8, Scarlet 

Nonpareil; 4, Lord Grosvenor. - L.—l, Lemon 

Pippin; 2, Not recognised; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, 
Old Nonpareil. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Haags and Schmidt, Erfurt.— Novelties of Seeds for 


Gooseberry - caterpillar (Donegal). -When the 
leaves fall rake them all up and burn them, also 
remove, in the winter, some 3 inches of the surface 
soil from beneath the bushes, wheeling it away and 
burning it, and replacing with frteh soil from the 
vegetable quarters. In that way many of the cater¬ 
pillars arc got rid of. It is well when the bushes 
are pruned to collect the trimmings and burn them 
also. Dress the surface soil heavily with soot and 
newly-flaked lime to be washed in, as that, again, 
helps to kill the caterpillars. Next year you should 
take steps to deal with the caterpillars os soon as 
they put in an appearance. 


1912. 

F. C. Heikemann, Erfurt.—Special Trade Offer of 
Novelties in Seeds for 1912. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Planters' Guide 
for 1912. 

Sir Jas. W. Mackey, Ltd., 23, Upper 8ackviIIe- 
street, Dublin.— Nursery Catalogue—Garden and 
Woodland. 

Leonard Littlb, 107, Cours Emile Zola, Lyoir 
Charpennes, France.— List of Novelties. 

C. F. A. Van der Sluts, Ramee, Guernsey.— 
American and British Tree-Carnations. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato for name (J. F .).—The name of the brown- 
skinned Kidney Potato sent is Peacemaker. It was 
put -into commerce, several years since, by Mr. 
Scarlett, of Edinburgh, as giving fl-sh, when cooked, 
of very great excellence, being both mealy and well- 
flavoured. Whatever may be its cropping qualities 
an the north, they, unfortunately, proved to be very 
poor in the south, hence it seems to have soon gone 
out of general cultivation. 


Books received.— The National Rose 8ociety: 

'* Official Catalogue of Roses.”-“ Roses.” by H. R. 

Darlington. Being a double volume of “ Present 
Day Gardening.” With coloured Uhistrations. 2s. 6d. 
net. Published by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, 67, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 


VIEWS OF ROOK, BOO, FERN, 
AND WATER GARDENS. 


^tert-dlsease in Potatoes (Subscriber).— Your 
Potatoes have been attacked by the Potato black- 
►< nb or wart-disease, and the best plan will be to 
burn all trie tubers so affected. All the ground on 
which there have been grown should be heavily 
dressed with gas lime, which, having lain for some 
time should be well b~.kcn up and dug in. Do not 
< r°p the ground until next spring, and on no account 
plant Potatoes in It. Ton will find an article dealing 
with this pest in our issue of November 12th 1910 
page 678. 

Cucumbers in frames (Regular 7?cader).-flub- 
ntnntial beds of leave* and stable manure should be 
built up firmly, and as soon as the heat 1* regular 
and steady, place in the centre of each light good- 
sized hills of soil, equal parts of loam and lenf- 
mould. Make the hills firm, and put one plant into 
each light. Use warm coverings over the glass nt 
night. Ventilate according to the weather at the 
back of the frame. Sprinkle with a ror-ed pot on 
( .cry flne day, and close early. Add more earth to 
extend the hill* as the roots work through, and peg 
out and pinch the shoots as they grow. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A poor lawn (/Juice). — Your best plan will lie to 
give the lawn a heavy dressing of loam, rotten 
manure, and wood-ashes to encourage tho growth of 
the Grass. Another good plan would be to give It a 
dressing now of basic slag at the rnte of 6 lb. per 
wniare rod, giving in the spring a further dressing 
Of nitrate of soda at the rate of 8 lb. per square 


Wo llko to tntoroat our readers In 
Picturesgue effects of fforefene and In 
tho boauty of flower. troo, or plant. Wo 
•hall g/Ve a Prize of a Guinea for tho 
best Photograph of Rock or Alpine Water 
Gardens sent In oaoh month, and a copy 
of " Ths English Flower Garden ” as 
oeooficf prize. 

Tho so-called rookeries are generally 
so hideously mads that good examples 
will help very much. Artificial water, 
too. Is often stupidly made without any 
grace of outline, and good examples of 
those would bo welcome, too. In doing 
this wo need not confine ourselves to 
gardens, because sometimes any rocky 
ground In nature gives beautiful 
examples of what we mean. Therefore, 
Into this list would corns any natural 
formation of rock or water that would 
Illustrate what Is desired. In ths lake 
districts of the West of Ireland, and In our 
own oountry too, and Scotland, there are 
beautiful suggestive things everywhere. 


However interesting the rat may be to tl 
biologist, there is no doubt that be is 
costly nuisance to the gardener and farmc 
and a serious danger to the health of the coi 
munity. No wonder, therefore, that mai 
and varied attempts have been made at 1 
extermination. During the past year the 
attempts have been continued with increas 
vigour, and a certain measure of success h 
doubtless attended them. The rat, howev* 
is by no means destroyed, and it is calculat 
that the average farmer loses at least £2C 
year owing to the presence of rats on 1 
farm. The question of how best to desti 
rats is of vital interest to the gardeners 
the nurseryman. At times these rodents 1 
come so voracious that they will eat anythii 
Seeds, bulbs, young plants, roots—nothing 
safe where they are. Under these circu 
stances, we are glad to welcome a new r 
cure, brought forward by a highly respecta 
firm, who have gone to great cost to fine 
scientific culture which 6hall be deadly to • 
rat and non-injurious to other animals. 1 
preparation is known as the “ Arnoline C 
ture,” and it is prepared by Messrs. Arn 
and Sons, the well-known firm, of Giltsp 
street, London, E.C., who will be pleased 
answer any inquiries. The action of the 
nomine Culture is upon the brain, heart, li\ 
lungs, and spine of the rat, and after de 
the body becomes mummified. We advis 
trial of the Arnoline Culture, and direct 
tention to the certificates which have b 
given to prove that the process is effect! 
and harmless to human beings and anin 
other than rats. 


BROWNE & LILLI 

Plant and Cncnmber Frames, 

The Buying Opportunity of a Lifetime 

MATERIALS & WORKMANSHIP GUARANTE1 



Of all Browne ft Lilly's splendid Tallies this assuri 
stands out first- offer cannot possibly bo 
peated once the present stock is clear 

Every frame is constructed of 1-in. tongued and groc 
matchboards. The lights are 2in. thick, mortised 
tennoned, and fitted with iron handle. 21-ne gl 

Genuine white lead * and oil painted. Absolu 
weatherproof, reliable, and durable. 

Painted, glass cut Pali 
Size. and fitted. and gla 
One-Light Frame, 6ft.. by 4ft. £1 2 9 .. .. £l 

Two- „ „ 8ft by 6ft. £114 0 .. .. £11 

Three-,, „ 12ft by 6 ft. £2 7 6 .. .. £2 1 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue of the above, 
of Lean-to Greenhouses, Potting (Sheds, Portable Hi 
ings of every description. Hygienic Heaters and 1 
Water Apparatus, etc., etc. 

BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd. (Dept. : 

Fobney Works. READING. 



PORTABLE BUILDIN 

__ WITH DOUBLE DOORS, 

°* — Made in complete 

tions, best qua! 
Red Deal (not 
ferior Foreign Ma 
boards as otl 
makers), planed 
V-jointed on ati 
framing. Roof cc 
ed with corapre 
Asphalte over ton* 
boards. Doors tl 
with strong hir 
CoTVrijht Jtegi.terid. ‘o'* * nd bo,t * 

oash With order. , tr 

SIZES EL< 

7 ft long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 6 in. high £2 3 6 .. 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .... £2 14 9 

9ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft. high .... £3 8 6..! 
10ft. long, 8ft. wide. 8ft 4 in. high £3 18 6 .. 

Suitable for Workshops, Motor Oyole, Bath Oh 
and 8tore Houeee, Potting and Tool Shade, at 

Carriage Paul to any Station in England and I Vc 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, Post Free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CC 

Largest Makers of Portable Baildlx&sr 

Established 70 Years. BEDFOI 

Works, G acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10.000 tor 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMI 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. 
work of value which extends over a large field, inc 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and ahn 
Times.— PUBLI9HER, 17,FurnUal-tt.,Holbom,LK>ndo 
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Apple grower*, tho de¬ 
lusion* of 

Apple London or Fice- 
eroumtd Pipnin 
Apples at the Edinburgh 

Show . 

Apple*: too many varie¬ 
ties . 

Apricot under glass, tho 
Aubrietios, variegated.. 
Begonia insignia.. 
Begonia sempertlorens 
gigantea rosea.. 
Begonias, keeping 
Berberis Wilson* 

Box, the Balearic 
Calceolaria Burbidgei 
for winter flowering .. 
Cnltha polypeUila 
Carnations, layering .. 
Chrysanthemum Cale¬ 
donia. Bingle 
Chrysanthemum Fred 
Goachcr, early.. 


700 

701 

701 

693 

701 

705 

708 

708 

712 


698 

705 

705 


706 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS . 


Chrysanthemum Mary 
Poulton, Japanese .. 607 
Chrysanthemum Mr*. 

G. Drabble .. 706 

Chrysanthemum Owen's 
Perpetual, early .. 706 
Chrysanthemum Purity, 

single.697 

Chrysanthemum-rust .. 712 
Chrysanthemums, early- 
dowering .. 706 

Chrysanthemums in 

baskets..698 

Chrysanthemums, single 706 
Caulidower plants, sickly 702 
Clianthus puniccus, 
thrips on .. ■ 708 

Currants, Gooseberries, 
and Pears, pruning .. 700 
Dianth us neglect us .. 705 
Fernery, management of 

a room.706 

Flowers, hardy, among 
the .704 


Flowers in South Devon, 
November .. .. 704 

Fruit-tree root reduc¬ 
tion .700 

Fruit-trees, basic slag 


Fruit-trees for seaside 

garden.709 

Fruit-trees, manuring .. 712 
Fruit-trees, moving .. 700 
Fruit-trees, the pruning 

of.700 

Gardening, landscape .. 698 
Garden, rock, making a 705 
Garden work .. 711 

Geranium Traversi .. 704 
Gunnera manicata .. 705 
Gypsophila. the double ' 706 
Hiemanthus albidos as 
a window' plant .. 708 
Hickory (Carya) in au¬ 
tumn, the .. .. 697 

Iris Kcempferi .. .. 712 

LachenaUa* .. ..707 


Lath yr us latifolius .. 703 
Lilies among shrubs .. 712 
Lilium auratum after 
blooming .. .. 712 

LUhojtpcrmumcancscens 698 
Loganberry, the.. .. 712 

Manures.712 

Mushrooms in cellar .. 712 
Notes of the week .. 697 
Nymphaa pulchtrrima 707 

Oranges in autumn .. 710 
Palm, failure of .. .. 712 

Passidora ccerulea, prun¬ 
ing .712 

Peach-house in winter.. 701 
Peach-trees, gumming.. 712 
Pear Sanguinole.. .. 697 

Pelargoniums, Ivy¬ 
leaved .708 

Plants, dowering, at the 
Edinburgh Show .. 708 
Plants, herbaceous, 
worth growing, some 704 

Potatoes, late .. .. 702 


Poultry .710 

Primulas, an exhibit of 
Primula Unique.. 
Pterocaryas, the .. 

Pyrus japonica jelly 
Rose' Lyons" .. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Primula Unique.— Is this beautiful Pri¬ 
mula only* a biennial, like Cockburniana? I 
had one which flowered well and produced 
plenty of seed, after which it disappeared. I 
hoped this was merely on account of the very 
dry season, but find there is no trace of it. 
Also, will the seed come true?— E. Charles 
Buxton, Bettws-y Coed. 

Single Chrysanthemum Purity. — This 
beautiful single white Chrysanthemum was 
well shown at the Edinburgh Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Show. Not by any means a new one, 
it is yet one of the prettiest of the single 
white varieties, the large flowers distinctly 
set off by the bold green eye. The latter is 
-a feature which many ap{>reciate, and it must 
be said that it harmonises with the pure 
white of the ray florets.—A. S. 

Single Chrysanthemum Caledonia.— This 
pretty single Chrysanthemum was shown at 
the Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show by 
several nurserymen and others, and it was 
interesting to observe the difference between 
. flowers on disbudded plants and those which 
were grown naturally, the flowers not being 
so fine when grown naturally as when the 
plants are disbudded. This is unfortunate, 
as the handsome rosy-lilac blooms, each with 
its white ring round the disc, are very pretty. 
—A. S. 

The New Zealand Veronica.— After the 
various forms of the Connemara Heath—the 
prettiest flowers . now, at the end of 
November, we have—are some of the forms 
of the New Zealand Speedwell (Veronica). 
Suspecting that they were tender away from 
the sea, I long hesitated to plant them, but 
tried a few dozen last year, and now they 
lire bearing very welcome autumnal flowers. 
The prettiest is called Gauntletti, and there 
is a very rich dark-purple one, but almost 
ail the colours are pretty if the plants do 
well. —W. 

8edum 8pectabll®.— My experience of 
Sedum spectabile this year was quite different 
from that of “An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers,” at page 675. I had several in her¬ 
baceous borders, that were hardly ever 
watered, the soil dry and poor. Everything 
else suffered but these, and long before the 
drought broke up they were in splendid 
bloom, and the plants so erect, whereas the 
one fault with them in other years was their 
habit of leaving a flattened space in the 
centre before rising up in a flower, thus 
making an untidy-looking plant.— Bosmere. 

VltlS Inconstans. —Your correspondents 
seem to be dealing kindly with this of late, 
but it is very much overdone in some places. 
Every house seems to be covered with it, 
and it will soon get on the pig-sties. It is 
quite unworthy of such distinction. Other 
Vines are prettier, and some climb as yrell. 
It is not a patch on such glorious Vines as 
Coignetiae and Thimbergi, or even some of 
the French claret-coloured Vines. When 


these do not fix themselves on the.wall as 
this does, a light trellis-work can be made on 
which to grow them, and they will thus give 
a much better effect than this plant, which 
one sees everywhere to an exasperating 
degree.—W. 

The Hickory (€arya) In autumn.— 1 was 

impressed with the value of this during the 
first half of October, when at Forde Abbey, 
Chard, on seeing a fine specimen from 35 feet 
to 40 feet high, and as much through, its 
branches sweeping the ground. At the time 
of my visit it was putting on its autumn dress. 
The leaves were a bright yellow, and when 
the sun was shining on them the colour effect 
was very fine. I had never seen the fully- 
developed nuts, of which there was a good 
crop, and when I tried them, the flavour 
could not be despised. Another tree whose 
leafage dies off, of about, the same shade, is 
Pterocarya caucasica.— Dorset. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mary Poulton. 
—Those who care for the large-flowered Japa¬ 
nese Chrysanthemums as cultivated for'ex¬ 
hibition may be interested to learn that the 
variety which gained the prize for the best 
bloom in the show at Edinburgh the other 
day was Mary Poulton. It was in the ex¬ 
hibit shown by Mr. R. Hoqeyman, gardener 
to Mr. Ramsay, Rowland, Stow, who carried 
off the first prize in the Scottish challenge 
cup class. Mr. Honeyman’s three blooms of 
this variety were very fine, but that which 
earned the distinction of the best bloom in 
the hall was magnificent as a show flower. 
Mary Poulton is of a lovely shade of shell- 
pink, and is not a new variety.—N. B. 

An exhibit of Primulas.— Dr. John 
M’Watt, Duns, set up a most extensive and 
tastefully arranged stand of Primula species 
and varieties at the Edinburgh Show on No¬ 
vember 16th. Among the plants were some 
not usually seen in flower at this time, such 
as P. decora alba, P. Palinuri, a pretty 
! yellow species, and some good blue Polyan¬ 
thuses. A magnificent strain of P. obconica, 
comprising some very fine shades of rose, 
good whites, arid a pale blue,, was repre¬ 
sented by many plants. Groups of the pretty 
little P. malacoidee showed how pleasing this 
is when grouped. Other species 6hown were 
P. Forbesi, P. F. rubra, P. megaeeaefolia, in 
bloom, P, Poissoni, also in bloom, P. verticil- 
lata, P._ floribunda and P. f. Isabellina, P. 
Venzoi, and a number of others.—A. S. 

“ Lyons ” Ross. —This is the way of spell¬ 
ing the name of this very beautiful Hybrid 
Tea Rose in the official catalogue of the 
National Rose Society, and in which most 
certainly Mr. E. Mawley, who is a great 
nomenclature purist, is no doubt correct. On 
page 677 Mr. F. H. Burton terms it “ Lyon ” 
■Rose. Mr. Mawley identifies the variety with 
the French town, Lyons; while with Mr. 
Burton “ Lyon ” is but an ordinary appella¬ 
tion. Some writers have termed it “the Lyon 
Rose.” It is true, Roses dome so plentifully 
that in naming them it may be difficult to 


avoid giving names which closely resemble 
others. After reading Mr. Burton’s eulogy 
of the new yellow-shaded Rose Sunburst, how 
anxiously do we all look for a flower that was 
last summer “ head and shoulders ” above the 
other seedlings.—A. D. 

Berberis Wilson®.— This showy Barberry 
was introduced from China a few years ago 
by Messrs. Veitch, through their collector, 
Mr. E. H. Wilson. It is quite distinct, and 
likely to be a much-sought-after plant as it 
becomes better known. Of dwarf habit, it 
forms a compact bush of spiny, many- 
branched stems, clothed with 6mall oval 
leaves. During late spring a profusion of 
golden blossoms appears. These are followed 
by bright red fruit. Autumn, however, sees 
a further attractive feature of the plant, for 
at that period the leaves turn to a brilliant 
crimson shade before falling. As it grows 
quite as easily as any other Barberry, there 
are few places where it would not thrive, and 
it has the advantage possessed by many other 
species of requiring very little attention after 
it has once become established. Propagation 
may be effected by means of seeds or by cut- 
I tings of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy 
I soil, in a cold but close frame.— D. 

8angulnole Pear.— I recently noticed a 
heavy crop of fruit of the above on a very 
old standard tree in a neighbouring or¬ 
chard. I was rather anxious to'see the tree, 
as some specimens of the fruit came to hand 
, for name last year, together with the informa¬ 
tion that the Ted colour is due to being 
grafted on the Cherry, & statement which it 
was extremely difficult to convince the owner 
was not the case. The Pear has many 
synonyms. Dr. Hogg telle us it is probably 
the blood-red Pear of Parkinson, and this is, 
doubtless, the case there being nothing else 
in cultivation that would answer the descrip¬ 
tion. As Parkinson’s book appeared about, 
'I think, 1620* this would mean that San¬ 
guinole has been an inmate of our orchards 
for more than 300 years. It was probably in¬ 
troduced from France. The Pear is useless 
from a dessert standpoint, but very accept¬ 
able for stewing, the rich colour making it 
an attractive as well as an appetising dish.— 
E. B. S. 

The variegated “ Soft Crass.”— Under the 
name Holcus mollis albo-varieg&tus, there is 
in my garden a pretty variegated Grass 
which may appeal to readers who like these 
plants and who can afford them sufficient 
space to make a good clump or even a tuft or 
two. I am not sure that it is not the same as 
one which I see catalogued a# H. pratensis 
foliis variegatis, which it may be, as the ten¬ 
dency to creep is pronounced, and is, in fact, 
one of the failings of this Gra^s for certain 
places. Itis quite pubescent to the touch, and 
the neat, green leaves are prettily striped 
with white. It came to me a good many 
years ago from the garden of a now deceased 
plant-lover, who had a good knowledge of 
the ornamental Grasses, and it is drily lately 
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that any doubt seems cast on the name. If 
the same as H. pratensis foliis variegatis, the 
catalogued plant may be bought with safety 
by those interested. It must not, however, 
be put among choice small-growing plants, 
and is best when confined to a space by 
itself.—S. A. 

Two good 8alvlas In the open garden.— 

In a recent issue mention was made of the 
fine display made in the open garden at Gun- 
nersbury House by the scarlet Salvia. During 
the autumn I saw Salvia eplendens and S. 
Bethelli growing in front of Forde Abbey. 
In a small sunk flower garden facing south is 
a narrow border at the foot of a high wall. 
In this border were two large masses of the 

f andiflora form of 8. splendens, 3 feet to 
feet high, and covered from top to botiom 
with a mass of bloom. Hard by were two 
enormous plants of 8. Bethelli, the massive 
rosy-crimson spikes, on ample leafage, giving 
& fine bit of colour. I have known this re¬ 
main in the open all the winter in this posi¬ 
tion. A good companion to these is S. Pit¬ 
cher i, which has stood outside for years. 
Those needing colour in autumn should give 
these a trial, affording them a sheltered spot. 
Mr. Stevenson makes good use of these in the 
pleasure gardens at Bournemouth. S. splen¬ 
dens Zurich blooms much earlier than the 
type.— Dorset. 

Layering 8trawberry - runners. — The 

method advised by Mr. Allan, at page 672, of 
taking runners from a plantation, laying 
them in during the winter, and planting out 
where to fruit in the early summer, is, doubt¬ 
less, simple, and results in the production of 
a big crop of fruit the following year. But 
the plants in such case occupy a large area of 
ground for a long time before thej fruit. 
Many years ago it was a common practice to 
take off from a plantation the strongest first 
runners in sufficient numbers and dibble them 
firmly into a nursery bed prepared by well 
manuring and digging, putting the runners 
6 inches apart. If the position was a shaded 
one, so much the better. There, kept well 
watered, and, if need be, shaded in hot sun¬ 
shine, runners would soon root, grow 
strongly, and, when ground had been cleared 
of any summer crop, be finely rooted to lift 
and transplant. Such plants would fruit 
finely the following year. By this practice all 
pot-watering in the full sunshine was saved, 
and the results were excellent.—A. D. 

Home vegetable and fruit marketing.— 
English packers of fruit and vegetables for 
market are declared by the president of the 
National Federated Association of Fruiterers 
and Florists the worst in the world. That is 
indeed a grave indictment. Our home 
methods of grading and packing fruits and 
vegetables for market have long been strongly 
animadverted upon by Covent Garden sales¬ 
men, who have told growers time after time 
that, while the superior methods of the im¬ 
porter enable him to command the market 
and the best prices, our home growers fail to 
profit by the object-lesson thus presented, 
and go on in the old way, doing nothing to 
improve methods or to combat competition. 
This critic declared there was a big future 
be f orc both vegetables and fruit of home 
growth. He also said that imported products 
were not better than ours, but were packed 
bettor, hence, when offered for sale, because 
looking bettor, neater, and more handy for 
their purpose, secure the better prices. It is 
folly for anyone to declare that criticisms of 
this kind are unfair. Unpleasant as they 
are, it is best they be repeated until reforms 
in our packing and marketing methods are 
adopted.—A. D. 

Calceolaria Burbidgol for winter 
flowering. —This hybrid Calceolaria has been 
long used in the flower garden chiefly as large 
specimens in the mixed beds which are now so 
generally met with. Beside this, it is equally 
useful for winter blooming, as, if grown with 
this object in view, it will in the greenhouse 
flower throughout the winter. For flowering 
at this season it needs to be grown out-of- 
doors in pots during the summer months—in¬ 
deed, it should be treated much as Chrysan¬ 
themums are. It may also with advantage 


be trained to a pillar, and in this way it will 
mount up to a height of a dozen feet or 
thereabouts. This Calceolaria was raised 
many years ago by the late Mr. Burbidge 
when at Trinity College Gardens, Dublin. 
The generally accepted theory is that it was 
obtained by the intercrossing of the free- 
flowering Calceolaria deflexa or fuchsiiefolia, 
as it is often called, and the somewhat coarse- 
growing Calceolaria Pavoni. Doubts have, 
however, been cast upon this theory, fofr 
while there is no doubt that C. Pavoni was 
one parent, many consider that the other 
was the pale yellow C. amplexicaulis, which 
has proved immune from the disease which 
frequently carries off some varieties in a 
wholesale manner.—X. 

Landscape gardening.— We notice that 
in many catalogues, including those of small 
houses, there is a tendency to advertise the 
owners as landscape gardeners. Work of 
that description done in such circumstances 
can only be of a perfunctory, stereotyped 
kind. One house—a foreign house, we are 
glad to see—issues a list, in which they 6ay 
it is entirely unnecessary to see the place, as 
they can furnish plans to suit the ground. 
In such a case, it is clear that insufficient 
attention is paid to the study of the thing 
itself. The work of a nurseryman is to grow 
good plants -often a great work in- iteelf— 
but growing these in lines and squares has 
no relation to the right design of gardens. 
In private gardens nurserymen might help 
in grouping the plants. An enormous 
amount of waste goes on now from mixed- 
muddle planting, and in the association of 
shrubs and trees for height only is an unfor¬ 
tunate idea of the planting mind, and does 
infinite harm to gardens. The right way is 
to group according to nature and wants. 
This is as good from the point of view of 
effect as from that of culture. Nurserymen 
might do much to encourage grouping and 
prevent the wearisome mixture, of which one 
sees so many instances everywhere. 

RubU8 laelostylue. — This Chinese 
Bramble is likely to prove a formidable rival 
to the American R. biflorus, for it has quite 
as good a constitution, and its stems are of 
a similar white colour. Previous to the in¬ 
troduction of the Chinese plant, R. biflorus 
was grown for the sake of its colour effect 
in winter, for it was the more showy of a 
number of glaucous or white-stemmed kinds, 
and had earned, fur itself the name of White- 
washed-s-tommed Bramble. Now, however, 
the disposition appears to be to plant R. 
lasiostylus more freely than the American 
kind, for it is more ornamental in summer, 
and some forms produce quite eatable fruit. 
Planted in good loamy soil* it grows with 
extraordinary vigour, and growths 12 feet 
in length and 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter 
are common. As is the case with R. biflorus, 
the colour effect of the branches is most 
pronounced when it is planted in a large 
mass and the old fruiting shoots cut out as 
soon as the fruits are over. As it is not 
always possible to increase it from seeds, 
a stock may soon be raised by bending the 
shoots over in spring and pegging the tips 
into the soil. Roots are soon formed, and 
a strong shoot develops from the point of 
attachment with the soil. Although but 
about ten years have elapsed since the intro¬ 
duction of this species, it is already well 
known.— D. 

Apples: t?o many varieties.— In recent 
issues, notes have appeared on this subject. 
A short time ago “West Wilts” said he 
wished the list could be cut down, but I fail 
to see how we are to do this when awards 
are continually being given to new kinds. I 
believe a lnrge number of the old kinds are 
not surpassed. Like most other growers, I 
have planted a large number of these new 
kinds—in some instances, much to my regret. 
We have far too many soft early kinds of the 
Codlin type. During the past autumn I have 
<een these in many gardens rotting by the 
bushel. In many instances this arose from 
planting these new kinds, under the belief 
they would keep. Someone said recently in 
Gardening Illustrated that six kinds were 
enough to grow. Are we to understand this 


is enough for any garden, or does it imj 
that eix kinds would be suitable to all cul 
vators? I do not believe anyone conid ■ 
this, nor do I think any dozer, kinds can 
named that would fit all cult.' ators. I ha 
come to this conclusion from observatio 
made in varied soils and situations, also fre 
the experience of many able cultivate! 
This season I have been forced to this by t 
varied results from Ecklinville Seedli 
grown on light and stiff soils. Many peoj 
prefer an acid Apple, and I once had to gr< 
Wellington for dessert in spring.—J. Croo 
Lltho8permum oanesoens.— Lovers of t 
Gromwells are more familiar with t 
Lithospermums with blue flowers than the 
which have yellow blooms, but there c 
among the latter many very charming kin< 
One of the prettiest of these, and one whi 
is hardy even in northern gardens, 
LithospeVmum canescens. In its nati 
habitats, which are widespread over part 
Canada and the United States, this Gro 
well is a lover of dry soil, and in tl 
country its requirements in this respect r 
the same. A dry and sunny place in lig 
sandy soil suits it best, and in such it w 
thrive and bloom satisfactorily every ye 
In its native country it grows from 6 incl 
to 18 inches high, but with us from 6 incl 
to 12 inches—rarely the latter. The flowe 
which open in* succession and .last for 
considerable time in early summer, i 
orange-yellow. I have not found it at al| 
difficult plant to establish in a dry, w< 
drained place open to the sun, but anv w 
are trying it for the first time may 
cautioned lest they think it has been b 
during the winter, as it is late in slartii 
It is increased by division of establish 
plants just when starting in spring.or imn 
diately after flowering is over.—8 . Arno' 
Chrysanthemums In baskets.— The i 
rangement of cut Chrysanthemums in baske 
a feature introduced 6ome years ago, and n< 
common at the majority of shows, althou 
evincing annual improvement, might be s 
further improved in many ways. At presc 
such arrangements might be roughly divitl 
into two classes—the massive and the artis 
—the one relying almost exclusively on lai 
blooms, the other principally on singles. 'I 
latter arrangement appears to be most 
favour, and is, consequently, the more ge; 
rally adopted, and certainly the right prop 
tion of fresh, fine flowers makes a very eff 
tive basket. I have, however, noticed a t< 
dency to use somewhat inferior blooms, 
there are vase classes for singles, the b 
flowers are shown there, and the 6econd-r 
flowers are used for the baskets, a state 
things, given keen judges, that is prejudic 
to success. The advancement in quality 
the singles has been so marked, and 1 
c olours are so clear and well defined, that 
absence of such characteristics is sufficient 
condemn the exhibit. There is considera 
difference of opinion as to the size of flo\ 
most suitable for the purpose, some grow; 
contending that a bloom 3£ inches in c 
meter is quite large enough. I see no 
jection to a larger flower, always provided 
quality is there, and taste is displayed in 
arrangement. At a local show on Novem 
7tli and 8th,'a large and very successful 
liibitor of singles staged a seedling that w 
just over 5 inches across, a lovely soft pi 
and perfect in shape. The exhibit was 
lightly arranged that the extra size of 
individual blooms was hardly noticeable, 
verting to causes of failure, there is a t 
dency to overcrowding, so detrimental 
scoring points for lightness and artistic 
rangement. Flowers of good quality sh 
too, to much better advantage when they 
free and distinct. There is also a tende 
to overdo accessories, especially when tl 
are of a somewhat heavy nature, as v 
autumn foliage. Any additions should 
sparingly used, and, of course, harmoi 
happily with the colours of the floweri 
E. B. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PTEROCARYAS. 

The Pterocaryas are closely allied to the 
Walnuts and Hickories. They are of 
eastern origin, and are met with from the 
Caucasus to Japan. Three species are fairly 
well known, but the remainder are new to 
cultivation, and have only been introduced 
to this country during the present century. 
As a rule the Pterocaryas form moderately 
low trees, with large, wide-spreading heads 
of branches, clothed with handsome, pinnate 
leaves. The fruits differ from those of the 
Walnut and Hickory by being winged. They 
are usually small and borne in long, droop¬ 
ing racemes Loamy soil of good quality 
meets their requirements, but better results 
may be looked for when the trees are planted 
in a moist situation than when placed on a 
dry hillside — in fact, some of the kinds are 
well suited for plantiug on the banks of lakes 
or streams. 

P. caucasica has been in cultivation for 
a considerable period, Loudon giving its date 
of introduction as about 1800. A number of 
well-developed examples are to be found in 
various parts of the country, one of the 


2 feet in length, and they are conspicuous by 
reason of their large w ings. 

P. MACROi’TERA,- This is another Chinese 
tree. It may he distinguished from the fore¬ 
going by its*large leaves, which are made up 
of eleven or more oval leaflets ; the larger 
ones, each 6 inches long and a couple of 
inches wide, are clothed with soft, brownish 
hairs. 

P. Palilrus is a new species of peculiar 
interest on account of its fruit, which is very 
similar in shape to the fruit of the Christ’s 
Thorn (Paliurus australis), the seed being 
entirely surrounded by a broad wing, which 
sometimes measures 2J inches across. It is 
said to attain a height of from 20 feet to 
| 50 feet in China. Dr. E. Fnber appears to 
have discovered the plant about 1893, but 
seeds were first sent to this country by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, when collecting for Messrs. 
Veitch. A figure of a fruiting spec imen of this 
remarkable tree was given in Vol. XXVIII. 
of the “Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society,’’ page 36, Fig. 26. 

P. Rehderiana originated in the Arnold 
Arboretum as a hybrid from seeds received 
from France. Its parents are supposed to 
be P. caucasica and P. stenoptera. Points 
of resembance may bo traced to both 



The Caucasian Walnut (Pterocarya caucasica) in thj gardens at 
Claremont , Esher , Surrey , 


finest (here figured) being in the gardens of 
ll.R.II. the Duchess of Albany, at Clare¬ 
mont. A good specimen also occurs in the 
Hyon House collection. In its home in the 
Caucasus it is said to form a tree 25 feet to 
40 feet high, with a wide-spreading head ; 
and trees in this country have reached the 
maximum size. The leaves may be anything 
from 9 inches to 24 inches long, and made 
up of from seven to twenty-three leaflets, 
according to the size or vigour of the tree. 
Male and female flowers are borne on 
separate catkins, the inflorescences of the 
former being short, whilst those of the latter 
may be up to 18 inches long. The fruitB 
consist of small nuts, each one having two 
oval wings. So far as timber is concerned, 
the treo is of little value, for the wood is 
coarse and of poor quality. 

P. Delavayi. —This is a new species from 
China about which little is known. It was 
described by Franchet in the “Journal of 
Botany ” for 1898, page 317, and is said to 
most closely resemble another Chinese 
species, P. hupehensis, from which it differs 
by having hairy fruit. 

P. hupehensis is said to form a tree 
SO feet high in Hupeh. From herbarium 
specimens the leaves are very hairy and corn¬ 
iced of from seven to nine leaflets. The 
Hairless fruits are borne in racemes up to 
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species, but its affinity to P. stenoptera is 
noticeable in the wmged mid ribs of the 
leaves. In America it is said to grow 40 feet 
high, and to reproduce itself freely from 
suckers. 

P. rhoifolia. —The original description of 
this species appeared in Siebold and Zuc- 
cariui’s “Flora Japonica,’’ t. 150, and it is 
one of the few species which were cultivated 
in this country previous to the present 
century. It grows 30 feet to 40 feet high, 
and bears handsome foliage. The catkins 
sometimes exceed 15 inches in length, and 
the fruits are about £ an inch across. It is 
found wild in Japan, and was, apparently, 
introduced to this country by Maries. 

P. stenoptera is a native of China, in 
which country it has been collected by many 
travellers sinoe it was fiivt brought to notice 
about fifty years ago. The leaves vary con¬ 
siderably in size on various specimens, but 
they are alike in possessing winged mid-ribs, 
by which means the species may be readily 
detected. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Some hardy berry-bearing shrubs.— One 

has but to attend a meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society during the autumn months 
to realise the value of plants that bear richly- 
coloured berries. Many shrubs are grown in 


pots for the sake of their fruits, notably 
Aucubas, of which a compact-habited, green¬ 
leaved form, known as vera, will, even in a 
small state, produce its bright-coloured ber¬ 
ries in great profusion. For small plants in 
pots it is the best of all the Aucubas. The 
Skimmias, both the small-growing kind, 
which used to be known as Skimmia japonica 
(though S. Fortunei is now held to be the cor¬ 
rect name), and the larger-growing garden 
farms, are of great service. The flowers of 8. 
japonica, being hermaphrodite, are self-fer¬ 
tilising, but in the case of the stronger garden 
varieties male and female flowers are borne 
on separate plants. Pernettyas, with their 
different-coloured berries, are* this year fruit¬ 
ing with unwonted freedom, a remark which 
applies to berry-benring shrubs in general. 
They are often lifted and potted up for deco¬ 
ration, as they fruit better when planted out 
than when grown altogether in pots. The 
Pyracantha may be grown ns a pot plant, 
under which conditions it will berry freely, 
and for grouping its extra height makes it 
very useful. The turquoise blue berries of 
Vitis heterophylla humulifolia have been fre¬ 
quently noted this autumn. Dong sprays 
laden w'ith berries have been very conspicuous 
at more than one meeting at the Horticultu¬ 
ral Hall, while the white berries of Symphori- 
earpus occidentals have supplied a decided, 
change in colour.—X. 

The Balearic Box.— Although this Box 
was introduced into English gardens in 1780, 
it is rarely met with as a fine specimen, and 
it is probable that the bush which is grow¬ 
ing w'ithin a short distance of the Sun 
Temple at Kew is one of the finest in the 
country. That particular example is about 
23 feet high, with a trunk 24 feet in girth, 
3 feet above the ground. Its slow' rate of 
growth may be gathered from the fact that 
nearly seventy years ago Loudon alluded to 
this specimen as being 13 feet high and the 
largest within ten miles of London. The 
Balearic Box is known as Buxus balearica, 
and, in addition to being found in the 
Balearic Islands, it also is found in Corsica, 
European and Asiatic Turkey, etc. Its 
leaves are larger than those of any variety 
of the common Box., for they are each from 
14 inches to 2 inches in length, and from 
} inch to an inch wide. It is the source of 
a considerable amount of the Box-wood of 
commerce, for under favourable circum¬ 
stances it grows much larger than our 
common Box, and trees 80 feet high, with 
trunks a couple of feet in diameter, have 
been recorded. Though rather difficult to 
propagate, cuttings may be rooted if inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame during July 
or August. Young plants grow slovrly for 
the first few years, but more rapid growth 
is made after they ouoe become established. 
-D. 

Shrubs, hardy.- Kindly tell me names of a dozen 
hardy shrub", evergreen or deciduous, berried or 
without berries, showy ones preferred. I want some 
which will grow to about 5 feet or 6 feet in height. 
Kindly say what sort of soil u> most suitable. 1 can 
get plenty of farmyard manure.— Joe. 

[Shrubs likely to suit your purpose are: — 
Evergreen: Aucuba japonica and Aucuba 
japonica vera maecula. If these two are 
planted in close proximity, the flowers of 
the female one will be fertilised, and berries 
result therefrom. Berberis stenophylla 
(golden flowers), in May; Cholsya ternata 
(white), June ; Eltengnus pungens variegata, 
pretty variegated leaves; Escailonia Lang- 
leyensia (red), midsummer ; Euonymus japo- 
nicus aureo variegatus, pretty golden-varie¬ 
gated leaves ; Euonymus japonicus latifoliua 
albus, clear white variegation ; Osmanthus 
illicifolius purpureus, Holly-like shrub, with 
purplish leaves ; Rosemary (Rosmarinus offi¬ 
cinalis), a general favourite ; Veronica Tra- 
versi (spikes of pale mauve-coloured blos¬ 
soms), summer; and Viburnum Tinus 
(Laurestinus), autumn and winter. Deci¬ 
duous : Cydonia japonica (scarlet), early 
spring; Cytisus Andreanus (crimson Broom), 
spring; Deutzia crenata flore-pleno (white), 
midsummer; Hibiscus syriacus (various 
colours), late summer and early autumn; 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora (creamy- 
white). August ; Philadelphus Lemoinei erec- 
tus (white), midsummer; Ribes sanguineum 
(Flowering Currant) (rosy-red), spring; Spi- 
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raea arguta (white), spring; Spiraea japonica 
(callosa of gardens) (red); summer; Viburnum 
plicatum (white). May; and Weigela Eva 
Rathke (ruby-red), summer. Some of these 
grow taller than the height named, but they 
can be readily kept down. All will thrive in 
ordinary garden soil, while, if it is somewhat 
poor, a little manure can be incorporated 
therewith.] 

Ctotoneastar horixontalis In fruit. - This 
pretty Cotoneaster baa fruited unusually freely this 
season. The fruits, very thickly set on the branches 
and of a bright-scarlet hue, are very effective in the 
duH weather we so often have in this month. I And 
that it does best in full sun, flowering there more 
freely and fruiting better than in the shade.-B. A. 


FRUIT. 


THE DELUSIONS OF APPLE 
GROWERS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—I am obliged for your notice of my 
contribution to the Hereford Times, re 
Apples, and to “W.” for his support of my 
contentions. Those w T ho cook our food are, 
apparently, very ignorant of the true prin¬ 
ciples which should be observed with a view 
to producing wholesome food. It is quite, 
certain that crude, eour fruit is entirely un¬ 
wholesome, whether cooked or not. The 
original wild Crab was a very sour fruit. 
Nature aided by man has evolved from it 
such a delicious Apple as James Grieve, but 
we continue to grow glorified Crabs of the 
Lord Grosvenor typo when we have many 
fine sweet Apples of delicate flavour to draw 
upon; personally, I think it is waste of 
good land. We are told that these Apples 
are popular. They are simply popular be¬ 
cause they are grown by ignorant persons 
on the advice of experts. I was once 
ignorant myself, *nd planted Lord Grosvenor 
on such advice, but I consider it was very 
bad advice. 

That an Apple ie hardy and prolific is no 
recommendation, unless it be eatable also. 
Worcester Fe&rmain is only of second-rate 
flavour, but we are told to plant it largely. 
Some tell us, to plant this sort only. I 
cannot understand such advice. In a few 
years it will be difficult to get much for 
this variety, as James Grieve and other 
sorts will auite supersede it. We are told 
that the puDlic prefer these inferior Apples. 
They do, because they can buy nothing 
better at present, and nobody takes the 
trouble to push the better sorts; but these 
days of ignorance cannot last for ever, and 
those who plant inferior sorts will be the 
losers. I would rather eat no fruit at all 
than consume second-rate stuff. Give us 
good fruit, and the demand will be greatly 
stimulated. We badly need a first-class 
digestive, mellow, late dessert Apple. We 
cannot improve much on James Grieve as 
a mid-season variety, but we want a late 
James Grieve. What on earth are our 
hybridisers wasting their time about in going 
back to the original sour Crab for their 
ideal of a high-class fruit? We want for 
dessert an Apple that will melt in our mouths 
and not produce acid dyspepsia. Mere 
sweetness is not enough, of course—we want 
flavour too. Cooking Apples need not be 
quite so choice—they should be large, but 
certainly not sour, unless required for jelly. 
Certainly, our fruit catalogues should state 
fully the bad points of the various fruitB. 
There is need for a book of this sort that 
will be quite impartial and suppress nothing. 

Redruth. W. J. Farmer. 


Fruit-tree root reduotion. — Whilst in 
previous years, because of the moist char¬ 
acter of the season, fruit-trees made a good 
deal of strong growth, last summer’s exces¬ 
sive heat and drought not only very materi¬ 
ally checked that strong wood production, 
but ripened all summer growths in an un¬ 
usual way. Thus root-action became more 
restricted, and there is lees likelihood that 
wood growth will be as strong next year as 
it has been in some previous years. Should 
that be a correct estimate in relation to 
fruit-tree growth, it may be well worth con¬ 
sideration whether root-pruning during the 
coming winter be desirable. With very hard, 


ripened wood and root-action as materially 
influenced by the drought, trees may not 
make strong wood growth, whilst the hard 
ripening and the drought may have corrected 
in trees that tendency which under other 
conditions root-pruning would have brought 
about. There is, farther, because of the 
check thus experienced, the probability that 
an abundant fruit crop may result, ana that, 
again, is one of the most effective pruners.— 


FRUIT-TREES FOR SEASIDE GARDEN. 
Have juat moved into a bouse cloae to the sea, 
with a tiny garden at the back, under the cliff, and 
a piece of ground at the top of the cliff, on a fairly 
steep slope, due south, getting all the sun there is, 
but exposed to the south-west gales. The soil is 
mostly a heavy clay (I am digging in ashes). I want 
to crow a few fruit-trees, and should he much obliged 
to know the best Apples (dessert) to try (five or six 
sorts), also Pears and Gooseberries (two or three 
sorts), and what Strawberry would be the most likely 
to grow. 1 suppose it would be best to grow the 
Apples and Pears as bushes? And would it be an 
advantage to get them from a nursery with clay 
soil?— Hopeful. 

[Six good Apples suited to your require¬ 
ments are Lady Sudeley, James Grieve, 
Christmas Pearmain, Ailing ton Pippin, 
Fearn’s Pippin, and Cockle’s Pippin. These 
varieties should furnish a supply for the 
table from the end of August until March or 
April. Seven varieties of Pears likely to 
succeed in the situation named are Williams’ 
Ron Chretien, Jersey Gratioli, Thompson’s 
Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne du Comice, 
Fondante de ThLrriott, and Josephine de 
Malines. Three sorts of Gooseberries for 
flavour only are Langley Green, Green¬ 
gage, and Gretna Green. Three sorts of 
Gooseberries, the produce of which would 
be generally useful, are Whinham’s Industry 
(red), Whitesmith . (white), Warrington (red 
and late). Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
would, we think, do well with you. Both 
the Apples and Pears would, as you surmise, 
be more suitable in the form of bush-trees 
than otherwise. We are, for very obvious 
reasons, unable to name any particular firm, 
but you can obtain all of the above from 
any nurseryman of repute who makes the 
growing of fruit-trees a speciality. 

With regard to the digging in of ashes, the 
class of soil you name would have been more 
largely benefited had you given it a good 
dressing of lime-rubbish instead. It is not 
too late to do this now. As the staple is of 
such a heavy nature, you should provide a 
sufficiency of nice, friable, loamy soil to 
cover the roots with when planting the trees, 
and if you can spare enough to entirely fill 
up the holes, so that the clay soil can be 
dispensed with altogether, it will ultimately 
be all the better for the well-being of the 
trees.] _ 


THE PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

A start may now be made ftith Red and 
White Currants. Here and there it is wise 
to remove an exhausted branch and en¬ 
courage a new shoot to take its place. This 
keeps the bush in a bearing 6tate, and finer 
fruit often results under such treatment. 
Red and White Currants, like the Goose¬ 
berry, are best grown on a clean stem, while, 
on the contrary, the Black Currant is more 
of a success grown from cuttings that have 
no eyes or buds removed from their base, as a 
succession of new shoots from the bottom 
must be annually encouraged. Gooseberries 
under good cultivation produce an immense 
lot of snoots, and need considerable thinning 
during the autumn or spring. Many have 
to defer pruning till the spring on account 
of the birds destroying the buds. While 
many of the shoots must be spurred close 
home, it must be borne in mind that better 
crops are to be had on the lateral shoots of 
the past season, the points of which need 
shortening in most cases, the said shoots 
being left far enough apart for the hand to 
get in to gather the fruit. Cuttings should 
be saved and inserted in nursery lines to 
mnintain a stock. Plums are produced 
mainly on spurs, these forming naturally, 
more or less, upon trees that crop annually, 
and need little pruning except shortening 
back new growths. Apples and Pears bear 
similarly, though good fruit is ofttimes pro¬ 
duced on wood of the previous year when 


well ripened. The principal thing is to allow 
ample space between spurs and extension 
shoots. The above remarks apply to trees 
and bushes in the open. East Devon. 


PRUNING CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, AND PEARS. 

Kindly advise me best method to adopt in pruning 
Currant and Gooseberry and Pear-trees that have 
been neglected for some time. The Pear-trees are 
young. It is a very hard Pear.— John J. Harris. 

[As the Gooseberry and Currant-bushes 
are in a neglected condition they will be 
overcrowded with branches and side 

g rowths. Both do best when the heads are 
ept fairly open, and the side shoots spurred 
in to two or three buds every winter. 
Grown on this principle the bushes will, 
under favourable climatic conditions, bear 
very heavy crops of fruit. The first thing, 
then, to do, is to reduce the headB of the 
bushes to a semblance of order by thinning 
out the branches, cutting out all those that 
cross each other, and the older and decrepit 
ones first. Then look them over again, and 
where the branches are still so close together 
that sunlight cannot penetrate the interior, 
subject them to another thinning, finally leav¬ 
ing them 60 that they stand quite clear, and 
some little distance from each other. Then 
cut back the side growths issuing both from 
spurs and the branches themselves to three 
buds in the former and four buds in the latter 
case. The reason for leaving four buds is 
that these pieces of wood shall form the bases 
of new or future spurs. The growths at the* 
extremities of the branches may be left long 
or short just* as it may be necessary either to 
extend the branches or otherwise. Some 
varieties of Gooseberries naturally make 
drooping or pendant growtns, and in dealing 
with these, always dispense with the lower¬ 
most branches whenever possible, as the 
fruits on these invariably become spoilt, espe¬ 
cially if they have to hang for any length of 
time, through being splashed with soil during 
a heavy rainfall. Black Currants need a 
general thinning of the branches only, and 
must not be spurred. Needless to say, it is 
the oldest and the worn-out branches that 
should be dispensed with in this case also. 
Always encourage the formation of, and en¬ 
deavour to keep the bushes furnished with, 
as much young wood as possib’e, as this yields 
the finest fruit. Treat Red Currants as re¬ 
commended for the Gooseberries. In regard 
to the Pear-trees, these should be dealt with 
much iri the same way, only on less drastic 
lines. A judicious thinning of the branches 
is, no doubt, needful, but it must not be car¬ 
ried to the extreme, or the root system will 
become paralysed. The branches should not 
be nearer together than 15 inches to 18 inches, 
and spur back all side growths to four buds. 

If necessary, to extend the trees both in a 
vertical and lateral direction, leave the lead¬ 
ing shoots and those on the extremities of the 
branches one-half or one-third their length if 
the wood is properly ripened. In giving this 
advice, we are assuming that the trees are 
either in pyramidal or bush form. If they 
are standards, a general thinning of the heads 
will be necessary, and a shortening back of 
weak and whip-like branches only required. 

All of the above suggestions can be carried 
out at once.] 


MOVING FRUIT-TREES. 

-Can I move these trees with success and plant else¬ 
where? They have been planted about ten years, 
and have not borne much fruit. I want to put them 
into another garden If they are Jikely to succeed, 
and should like to know how to set about moving 
them.—B rondesbury Park. 

[With proper care, fruit-trees of the age 
stated can be lifted and transplanted else¬ 
where successfully. As they have not yielded 
much fruit in past years, the moving should, 
and will, no doubt, have the effect of promot¬ 
ing a more fruitful condition in the trees in 
future. In lifting, there are two points to 
which especial attention must be paid: The 
one is to preserve within reason as many of 
the roots as possible, and the other to hare 
a ball of soil attached to those roots situated 
near to and round about the stems. This 
will assist the trees in recovering from the 
removal in much less time than when the 
rcots are entirely denuded of soil. 
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To accomplish the lifting, a trench 2 feet 
in width, from 2 feet to 3 feet in depth, and 
distant some 6 feet from the stems, should be 
opened in the form of a 6emi-circle— i.e., 
starting from the wall on the one side of the 
stem, and working round in front of the tree 
to the wall on the other side. Any roots met 
with in the opening of the trench may be 
ignored and severed. After the trench has 
been dug out, and the soil thrown back out 
of the way, take a five-tined digging fork, 
and with it liberate the roots by working the 
soil away from among them, and cast this 
back out of the way also. Continue in this 
way until all the soil has been removed to 
within 2 feet of the stems. With the excep¬ 
tion of taking off the top loose 6oil, and work¬ 
ing beneath it, 60 that a 6tout mat or 6heet 
of canvas may be slipped under for the pur¬ 
pose of enclosing and holding the mass of 
soil together, as well as to render its trans¬ 
portation elsewhere the more convenient, 
leave this block of soil, or, as it is termed in 
gardening parlance, “the ball,” intact. Be¬ 
fore unseating the ball, liberate the branches 
of the trees from the wall, and tie or bunch 


will leave the soil quite firm after the water 
has drained away. When filling in has been 
completed, mulch the surface with a 2-inch 
i layer of half-decayed stable litter or similar 
non-conducting material. The lifting should 
be carried out with as little delay as possible, 
. for the shorter the period elapsing between 
it and the transference of the trees and re¬ 
planting them in their fresh quarters, the 
greater the chance of the undertaking prov¬ 
ing a success. You may put the matter in 
hand at once, as the leaves are now off the 
trees and the soil in a thoroughly moist con- 
I dition.] 


APPLE LONDON OR FIVE CROWNED 
PIPPIN. 

The name Five-crowned Pippin is given to 
j. this Apple owing to its having five regularly- 
[ formed, equidistant ribs, slightly in evidence 
at the base, but progressively increasing to 
| the crown, where they are very prominent. 

' It is a fine late Apple, keeping in some sea¬ 
sons until the end of April or the beginning 
of May. It is a very old Apple, and was 
known to fruit-growers as far back as the 



Apple London or Five-crowned Pippin. 


them up together. Holes rather larger than 
the lateral spread of the roots demands, and 
of sufficient depth, should, previous to the 
lifting, be opened out ready for the reception 
of the roots, so that no delay occurs, also to 
obviate the risk of the roots becoming un¬ 
necessarily dry. The roots should be over¬ 
hauled once the ball is placed in position 
(which,, by the way, should not be put any 
deeper in the soil than it was before being 
lifted), and relieved of its mat or canvas 
covering, when cut away all broken pieces, 
and pare the ends of such as have been 
severed quite smooth. Lay the roots out 
nearly horizontally, or w’ith but a slight down¬ 
ward inclination, and fill in between them 
w’ith fine 6oil. If you have it to spare, a bar- 
rowdoad of fibrous loam, chopped to pieces 
and worked in among the roots, would be 
useful, inducing as it does the formation of 
fibrous roots. When all the roots are w’ell 
covered in, and soil has been worked round 
the ball to fill up all interstices, give a 
thorough watering, and allow a few hours to 
elapse before finishing off. The water will 
settle the 6oil and fill in all voids more effec¬ 
tually than anything ehsevou can devise, and 
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sixteenth century. The fruits are of medium 
to large 6ize, the skin pale yellowish-green, 
with a dull red flush on the sunny side. It is 
an excellent Apple either for dessert or cook¬ 
ing, its brisk flavour being much appre¬ 
ciated by those who prefer a slightly acid 
Apple to one which is sweet. We have seen 
fruits in April that were perfectly sound, 
with no signs of shrivelling. The tree is not 
a vigorous grower, but is very free-bearing— 
so much so that it is advisable, when good 
samples are desired, to thin the fruits freely. 
It may be grown either as a bush or pyramid, 
but, when grown thus, it is all-important that 
the branches be kept well thinned, 60 as to 
admit plenty of light and air. 


The Apricot under glass.— This is not so 
commonly grown as the Peach, but I have 
! seen good crops of Apricots under glass in 
cool-liouses. The trees do not bear forcing 
! "ell, but with just enough warmth to keep 
, out the frost when the trees are in blcssom, 

I excellent crops may be grown, if planted in 
wide houses, and trained to a trellis, in the 
same way as Peaches are grown. I have 
never had the Apricot really satisfactory in 


pots in the same way as other fruits are 

f rown. I have generally grown the Moor 
‘ark and Hemskirk, as the fruits are larger. 
The border should be firm and not too 
heavily manured. Lime in some form there 
must be, and a top-dressing of basic slag is 
beneficial. Lay in as much young wood as 
possible, and get rid of the 6purs.—H. 


THE PEACH HOUSE IN WINTER. 
Will you kindly give the general routine of the work 
in a cold Peach-house—about top-dressing and mulch¬ 
ing, winter-dressing the trees, and general treatment? 
Would it be advisable to give new loam? I can get 
cow-manure, also fowl-manure.—ANON. 

[Supposing a house has just been cleared 
of fruit, the first thing demanding attention 
is freeing the trees of all the old bearing 
and useless wood. Tho wood named in the 
first case having fulfilled its purpose— i.c. f 
in furnishing the crop—is of no further use, 
and it may, therefore, be cut back to where 
| the current year’s wood starts, which is at 
or near the base. The effect of such a pro¬ 
ceeding is soon seen by the buds on the 
wood retained, or such as will be called 
upon to furnish next year’s crop, swelling 
and becoming, quite plump, and as a result 
of its receiving a greater share of sunlight 
and air than it hitherto had, the wood will 
gradually assume a dark mahogany colour, 
and become thoroughly ripened by the time 
the foliage has performed its proper func¬ 
tions. Respecting tho current year’s 
growth, this, too, should be examined, and 
no hesitation shown in cutting out any 
shoots that are weak and badly placed, or 
in thinning them out where too many have 
been tied in. On the completion of this 
partial pruning, make the trees look neat 
and tidy by tying down all growths needing 
it to the trellis, after which the destruction 
of red-spider will demand attention, as the 
foliage must at all costs be cleared of these 
parasites, otherwise it will fall prematurely, 
to the great detriment of the trees. An 
insecticide used at the strength recom¬ 
mended for subduing this insect, may be 
used if preferred, otherwise soft-soapy 
water, with a fair quantity of flowers of 
sulphur mixed with it, proves a splendid 
antidote for this pest. When syringed on 
to a tree infested with spider, the sulphur 
in the wash adheres to both under and 
upper surface of the leaves, which is more 
than these insects can stand, and they are 
speedily killed off in consequence. If 
thoroughly done, there is no occasion to re¬ 
peat the dose, after which a morning and 
afternoon syringing of cold water will keep 
the leaves clean until they show signs of 
being mature, when it had better cease. 
The wood and foliage having been attended 
to, the border should next be tested and a 
thorough soaking of w r ater given, should it 
be dry. If the trees are fully established, 
or are aged, diluted liquid-manure may be 
given in lieu of plain water. In any case, 
the borders must not be allowed to want for 
water, as many have a mistaken notion that 
a semi-dry border favours the ripening of 
the wood. Such is not the case. In reality, 
it induces the trees to cast their fruit-buds 
prior to their being started into growth 
the following season, and such a state of 
affairs should, therefore, be guarded against. 
Finally, open all doors and ventilators to 
their fullest extent, for, growth being com¬ 
pleted, the trees now require all the air and 
light it is possible to afford, to enable them 
to mature. There is no need for any top¬ 
dressing or mulching until the trees have 
started into growth and are growing freely.] 

Apples at the Edinburgh Show.— The re¬ 
markable display of Apples at this show 
must have come as a surprise to many visi¬ 
tors. Size and colour were very fine, and in 
most instances the judges must have expe¬ 
rienced considerable difficulty in making 
their aw’ards. One of the .features of the 
show was the fine exhibit of Apples from a 
firm of Scottish growers. It consisted of 
100 distinct varieties of cooking and dessert 
Apples, and attracted much attention, the 
award of the society’s gold medal being well 
deserved. Altogether, in spite of the pro¬ 
longed drought, the present year must be re¬ 
garded as having been favourable to the cul- 
tivatign of the Apple.—K. B. T. 
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TOMATO NOTES. 

If Tomato-growers for profit could have 
known what the summer was going to be 
like they would undoubtedly have arranged 
matters rather differently. The very sharp 
rise in prices in the first week of October 
t-old its own tale. -The extreme heat, pro¬ 
longed into the autumn, hastened the out¬ 
door crop, so that it was practically 
finished by the end of September. It also 
had the some effect in cool-houses, the crops 
being forced along, so that where the plants 
w'ere set out in May or early in June there 
was little to gather by the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Those who happened to plant a 
month later are now doing well, as good ’ 
samples are making up to 4s. per dozen 
pounds, whereas in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember 2s. 6d. per dozen pounds was the j 
limit. It may be said of tne outdoor crop 
that it was neither good nor bad, but cer¬ 
tainly bet/ter than in the two preceding 
years, when growers had practically nothing 
to sell. Those who could water copiously 
would, of course, manage to’ secure some 
good fruit, but no amount of watering will 
create the growing atmosphere which ra : n % 
brings with it, and watering large breadths 
such as market growers deal with is dif¬ 
ferent from watering the two or three dozen 
plants which form the stock of the amateur. 

I have grown Tomatoes a good many years, 
but never before had to give them so much 
water. The culture of Tomatoes has this 
season been a toilsome affair. On the 
whole, ray crop has been satisfactory, but 
some of the trusses did not set so freely as 
is generally the case, and the fruit did not 
swell so rapidly as I could have wished. 
The house in which my Tomatoes are grown 
is a lean-to, facing south, and this year the 
temperature frequently ran up to 130 degs. 
No amount of watering, damping down, and 
syringing could counteract the effect of this 
great and prolonged heat, and the plants 
began to look weary—they were, in a 
measure, paralysed. Every day I well 
syringed them just when the «un was 
hottest ; but even with this attention and 
cop’ous regular waterings the fruit did not 
swell freelv . It then occurred to me that 
a light shade might be beneficial. Happen¬ 
ing to have a number of Fir and Laurel 
boughs, I used these, putting them on 
about eleven o’clock and taking them off 
in the afternoon, when the sun began to 
decline in power. This slight protection 
from the sun’s ravs exercised an immediate 
and very appreciable difference—the foliage 
took on again its true colour, the flowers set 
freelv. and the shoots and the plants grew 
strongly. T feel quite sure that excessive 
heat is sometimes responsible for the flowers 
not setting freelv. T have, through a series 
of years, remarked that Tomatoes never set 
so regularly and freely ns when the weather 
is sunnv with cloudv intervals and the in¬ 
side temrerfdure does not rise above 
75 dees, to degs. I have also not-’ced 
that when whole trusses have refu c ed to set 
the flowers have opened just when there has 
been a snell of great heat. 

The Tomato is a lover of the sun, but, like 
most things grown in gardens, it only needs 
a certain amount of heat, and we must 
Temember that under glass the conditions 
are rather different from those that prevail 
in the open. In glasshouses the air becomes 
more rarified, and, therefore, to a certain 
extent, deprived of its health-giving proper¬ 
ties. I am convinced that when the weather 
is very hot a thorough syringing in the 
middle of the day is beneficial—it refreshes 
the foliage, restores moisture to the atmos¬ 
phere, checks evaporation, and, therefore, 
helps to maintain the plants in heahhy 
vigour. Any check in the flow of the sap 
must act on the expanding flowers, with the 
result that the stigma becomes over-dry and 
the pollen cannot act properly. Some of 
your readers raav have noticed that in a 
very hot time the trusses do not extend 
freely and that the fruit, after apparently 
setting, does not go away. I have invari¬ 
ably found this state of affairs to be. the 
rteult of wme days* extreme heat. Well 
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moistening the plants towards noon is, 
under such circumstances, helpful. I quite 
agree with what a correspondent says in a 
recent issue of this paper with respect to 
cutting off the leaves, as practised by 
amateurs generally. It is unnatural and 
pernicious. It is not amateurs alone, how¬ 
ever, who indulge in this foolish practice. 
Men of long experience ns professional 
gardeners are apt to believe that a con¬ 
siderable amount of defoliation is neces¬ 
sary ; but market growers know better. A 
certain amount or defoliation may some¬ 
times be advisable, but there must be a good 
reason for doing so. When my plants have 
four or five trusses and are making very 
strong growth, I may take away a leaf or 
part of one here and there when the fruit 
is under the foliage, and I take off leaves 
at the base when they begin to turn yellow ; 
but that is never before October. That is 
all the defoliAlien I ever do. We do not 
dream of cutting off the foliage from 
Apples, Strawberries, Melons, etc., which 
everyone knows inflicts a check, and the 
Tomato cannot be the sole exception to this 
rule. With me the later trusses bear, as 
a rule, the best fruit; the flowers that set in 
August give me first-class samples in Octo¬ 
ber and up to the end of November. This 
would not be the case if I cut away a lot 
of the leaves, the later fruit would be in- 
| ferior and not worth more than 2d. per 
pound. 

The rule is not to water Tomatoes after 
September. If they are well attended to up 
to the end of that month the moisture in the 
soil will, in an ordinary year, be enough to 
carry them through. This season was, how¬ 
ever, the reverse of normal, and the soil got 
so dry towards the middle of October that 
I decided to give a moderate watering, and 
the plants being healthy and growing freely, 
I gave them some liquid-manure, and the 
fruit on the last trusses swelled up beauti¬ 
fully. I am now (November 4th) clearing 
them out, not because they have done their 
wqrk, but because I want the space for 
another crop. The fruit I am gathering 
will ripen in a dry room, so that I shall 
have good Tomatoes for another month. 

J. CORNHILL. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sickly Cauliflower plants.—1 would be obliged 
if you would kindly tell me what is the matter with 
these Cauliflower seedlings. 1 am afraid the leaves 
will have withered, but at first there are very 
minute dark specks on the upper surfaces of the 
leaves, then later a white growth comes ^ra the 
under side. They were sown in September under 
cloches.— Primus 

[The injury to the Cauliflower-plants, leaves 
of which you send, has been caused by an 
attack of the “snowy-fly” (Aleyrodes prole- 
tella), which accounts for the eickly-looking 
and perforated condition of the foliage. The 
leaves are rather too far gone for remedies to 
be of much avail; still, you may, perhaps, 
save part of the crop if you at once spray the 
plants with an insecticide—such as Abol, for 
instance- at intervals for a fortnight. Pro¬ 
vided the weather keeps mild* and open, this 
may take place every third or fourth day, 
and spra} early, so that the plants are dry 
before nightfall. Leaves in a similar con¬ 
dition to those 6ent should be picked off and 
burnt.. A sprinkling of wood-ashes stirred 
into the soil would prove more beneficial 
than 60 ot. Soot is a good deterrent for slugs, 
but it is an easy matter to strew this on the 
soil with tho object of keeping them at bay 
without smothering the foliage with it. As 
to whether 600 t will or not injure the leaves 
depends entirely on its condition. If fresh 
or fairly so, it would then burn them, but if 
it has boon lying by for some time, it would 
have little or no effect in this direction. It 
must, however, be remembered that the 
fresher the condition of the soot, the more 
deadly is it in its effccis when used for the 
destruction of slugs. We advise you to sow 
the seed in the open another season, and to 
give the surface of the seed-bed a good dress¬ 
ing of wood-ashes, mixing them thoroughly 
with the soil beforehand. If sown at the 
latter end of August or early in September, 
and attention given in the way of watering, 
etc., should the weather be dry, the resulting 
plants will be strong, sturdy,' tttld ready for 


potting or transference to frames, hand lights, 
or cloches towards the end of October. Had 
you done so this season, the probability is 
that your plants ‘would have escaped the at¬ 
tention of the species of insect named.] 

Vegetables failing.— I should be extremely 
obliged if you couM give me a little advice upon 
the following:—I have a stretch of ground, about 
60 yards or 70 yards long by about 10 yards wide, 
which h as been for some years used for keeping fowls 
upon, and there are also some old Plum and Apple- 
trees upon it. Last year I cleared all the fowls out, 
had the old Plum-trees removed, and made it into a 
garden. The ground was one mass of Nettle roots, 
but I managed to clear most of them away. I 
planted Peas and Beans, Lettuce, Beetroot, etc., also 
Potatoes. The Peas and Beans did very well, but 
the Potatoes were very small, had a little (not much) 
scab on them; but the other things did very badly, 
the Cauliflower and Cabbage plants being very small. 
The ground is on a very steep slope, and was very 
dry this summer. I should be very glad if you could 
give me any advice how to treat the ground so as tq 
get the things to come on better. I am afraid the 
soil is rather poor and not very deep.—S. J. W. 

[Had you trenched the ground two spits 
deep, loosened up the soil in the bottom 
of the trench, and added plenty of manure 
when doing this, we fancy you would have 
had no cause to complain. We should advise 
you to have the ground trenched, adding 
manure freely. Leave it rough until the 
spring, w’hen it will break down easily, and 
you can sow or plant the various crops you 
wish to grow. In a dry season such as the 
past the value of well working the soil has 
been apparent. Another advantage of so 
treating the ground is, that, when trenching 
it, you will be able to clear out the Nettle 
roots.] 

Vegetables at the Waverley Market, 
Edinburgh. —While there are complaints of 
failures in winter vegetables from many quar¬ 
ters, those who attended the recent exhibition 
of the Scottish Horticultural Society must 
have felt that the failures were not, at all 
events, general. While in one or two in¬ 
stances the exhibits were not up to the mark 
usually expected at this show, as a whole the 
quality was wonderful, especially when the 
phenomenally dry season is taken into con¬ 
sideration. As was generally expected, the 
drought affected the entries from English 
growers, although Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
of Beading, staged a collection of which any 
firm might feel proud. The competitive col¬ 
lections were very good, but they did not 
show to advantage, staged as they were in a 
rather dark part of the hall. Carrots were 
excellent, Parsnips fairly good, but Beet and 
Turnips have been shown better. Onions 
were noticeable for their size and finish.— 
K. B. T. 

Sowing Brass#!® 8prouts In autumn. 

— It is an excellent plan, as is done 
in northern gardens, to sow Brussels 
Sprouts in boxes in cold-frames l&te in 
October or in early November, and in. 
the spring to prick out the seedlings in 
the open. We do not often get such 
a season, as regards warmth and drought, 
o& we have experienced this year, and 
even in the south the gain has been im¬ 
mense where the ' Brussels Sprouts were 
sown as advised. I have sown in frames, 
but the advantage of boxes is that they are 
readily removed when the room is required. 
I have also raised the plants in cold fruit- 
houses or other structures where shelter 
was afforded till, say, February or March. 
Plants raised last autumn and planted out 
in spring made wonderful progress, whereas 
plants from seed sown in the spring are 
poor, the Sprouts also poor. In many 
gardens these plants are raised in heat early 
in the year, but I prefer the cold-frame 
treatment.—-W. H. 

Late Potatoes.— In spite of the dry season, the 
latest Potatoes have turned out extremely well, and 
have now been lifted and stored. They are a clean 
and even-Msed lot. Disease is more apparent than 
might have been expected, and while it is not general, 
there has been a certain quantity of wa<»te. The 
varieties grown for winter use are chiefly Evergood, 
Up-to-Date, and British Queen, which, if not the very 
latest sorts, are reliable varieties and good keepers.— 
Kbt. _ 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—'The Index to Volume XXXII. of Gardbnixo Illcs- 
traibd it now ready (price 84., poet free Sjd ). The 
Binding C ite for the tame volume it alto available (price 
Is 6 d., by poet Is. 94.). The Index and Binding Cat* can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fttmuxtl Street , London, B.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Caie it 2s. f pdit free. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS 
(Perennial Pea). 

The “Perennial” or ‘‘Everlasting Pea” is 
one of the most valued of climbing herba¬ 
ceous plants, albeit its ‘‘climbing^’ attri¬ 
butes are strictly limited. The group, how¬ 
ever, is valued by the gardener to-day 
chiefly because of its perfectly hardy nature 
and profuse flowering. For many years the 


as I am aware, is not yet in commerce. It 
will, however, require but a glance at the 
accompanying illustration to get an idea of 
the superiority of the variety over others of 
its class, and doubtless the plant when dis¬ 
tributed will receive a warm welcome. In 
every respect it is a good, well-marked 
variety of Lathyrus latifolius, with large, 
riclily-coloured flowers, and possessed of all 
that is best in the typical kind, will need 
no further recommendation. 

Too frequently—almost invariably, in fact 


permit, to train to hurdles or stakes and 
grow it flower-fence fashion. In one in¬ 
stance known to me a market-grower had 
trained the plant to the wooden fence above 
a railway cutting, and the quantity of bloom 
taken from plants occupying no room, so to 
speak, was prodigious. In short, it is only 
in some such way as this that wrell-estab- 
lished examples can be turned to good ac¬ 
count, and as ordinarily trained many of the 
innermost branches are incapable of playing 
their part. 



Lathyrus latifolius magnificus. From a photograph in Wcstwick Gardens , North Walsham. 


only varieties of value, apart from the typical 
kind, were those known as albus and splen- 
dene. During recent years, however, other 
varieties have been added,such as grandiflorus 
albus and White Pearl to the white-flowered 
section, and Pink Beauty to the coloured set, 
are now catalogued. Quite recently, too, 
another addition has been made to tlie last- 
named set, and w T hich bears, as the size, 
form, and colouring of the flowers merit, the 
descriptive varietal name of magnificus. 
This fine plant was raised by Mr. Davison, 
Weslwick, of Montbretia fame, and, so far 
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—one sees the Perennial Pea in no other 
place than the flower border, except it be 
an occasional plant at the base of a pergola 
pillar. In each instance, too, bundle-tying 
is the only training the plant receives, and 
which, because of its abundant and free 
growth, is what is exactly not suited to it. 
The system may be varied occasionally by 
being surrounded by tall Pea-sticks, a rather 
doubtful way of showing the plant to ad¬ 
vantage. A better way where the plant is 
rown in quantity is to train the branches 
orizontally or nearly so, or, should space 


Culture. —One is frequently confronted 
in gardening books by the statement that 
these Perennial Peas are “easily increased 
by division,” though, as a matter of fact. T 
know of but few plants so generally unsatis¬ 
factory or obstinate in this respect, the more 
so where the plants have remained long un¬ 
disturbed and are old. At such a time a 
big root stock may reveal just below ground 
a contracted neck, followed by roots that 
cross and recross in various directions. This 
is not infrequently due to the young plants 
having been long confined to small pots, and 
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where the seedlings are early put out into 
the ground the root-fibres descend in more 
vertical fashion. In any oase. increase by 
division will require some care, since the 
none-too-pliant nature of the ’roots and a 
general eparsity of root-fibres high up are 
opposed to rough-and-ready methods of in¬ 
crease. Seedlings may, of course, be freely 
raised, though, in conjunction therewith, 
there is always the risk of some inferior ones 
as well as the possibility of improvements, 
such varieties ae The Pearl ana that now 
figured affording good proof of the latter. 
In the case of selected varieties such as 
these, the only method of increase that 
would commend itself to the practical 
gardener is that of cuttings, which root 
readily if of the right sort. To fill a frame 
with the old flowering stems cut into lengths 
is so much waste time, since cuttings other 
than youthful ones are not of the least good. 
Cuttings detached by the heel from the 
parent plant I have rooted in a hotbed in 
about eleven days, but not many such are 
available. Cuttings of the extreme tips of 
the shoots taken before hollowing or piping 
begins are also of value, though more prone 
to damping than are heel cuttings. These 
cuttings of the tops are, however, valuable 
for more than one reason, and, taken early 
while the main shoots are but a few inches 
high, not only result in shoots appearing 
lower down that may be also utilised in 
their turn, but are frequently an inducement 
to the latent buds that exist at the bases of 
the primary shoots to push into growth, and 
which constitute the best material for in¬ 
crease, which any propagator of hardy 
plants could desire. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOVEMBER FLOWERS IN SOUTH 
DEVON. 

I am enclosing a list of plants, creepers, and 
shrubs in flower or bud on November 18th. 
It seemed to me such an unusual mixture of 
autumn and spring that I thought it might 
be of interest to tne readers of your paper. 
It has been a very open, but wet November 
here, but the heavy rainfall does not stop 
work ; as our soil is so dry and porous, plant¬ 
ing can be done the moment the rain stops. 
Field Mushrooms were in excellent condi¬ 
tion and in considerable numbers up to 
November 16th. They began very early in 
August. Most of the varieties of spring 
Crocus are showing above ground. I am 
going to beg you to urge all writers in 
Gardening Illustrated to make a point of 
always mentioning aspect, soil, if high above 
sea level, county, and if near the sea. With 
our soil—new red sandstone—and position 
very sheltered, $ mile from the sea, in South 
Devon, we can grow very few things full 
south, yet it would mislead a novice if I 
wrote: “ I obtain the best resuite with 

Vinca difformis for profuse winter flowering, 
if I plant in a north aspect,” unless I also 
gave details of soil, county, etc., for such a 
position woujd be fatal, say, in Lincolnshire. 
I, like most of your readerw, gain a good deal 
of information from notes by fellow reader*, 
but I find the value greatly discounted by 
the information I have referred to being 
withheld. A small thing, yet how much ! 

Kniphofia, freely; Christmas Roses; 
Jasminum nudiflorum, profusely; Japanese 
Anemones; Roses (Hybrid Teas), Fellen- 
berg; R. bracteata, Oid Monthly ; Dahlias, 
Crocus, Marigolds, Lobelia, Arabis albida 
and A. a. fl.-pl. ; bunch Primroses, Primula 
denticulate Cashmeriana, P. Forbesi; 
Auriculas, Yellow Fumitory, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, splendid; -Violet Prince of Wales, 
freely; Vinca major, V. difformis, freely; 
Gaillardias, Mignonette, Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Choisya ternata, well; Abelia 
chinensis, freely; Osmanthus variegatus, 
freely; Elmagnus microphylla ; Cassiacorym- 
bosa, freely; Solanum jasminoides, pro¬ 
fusely; Abutilon (yellow), Fuchsia elegans, 
freely ; Habrothamnus elegans var. ; Aralia 
Sieboldi, freely; Hamamelis japonica, pro¬ 
fusely. 

In Bud, Showing Colour. 

Grevillea thyrsoides, freely (crimson); 
Acacia dealbata, a tree, 26 feet high, some 
24 feet through, smothered in bud; Ole&ria 
Gunni, Genista fragrans, Jasminum primu- 
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iinum, Clianthus puniceus albus, Chimonan- 
thos fragrans, double Gorse, freely; Ben- 
thamia fragifera, a splendid sight, with its 
fruits. Arbutus Unedo and Skimmia japonica 
are also in full berry. Paulowmia imperialis 
is carrying large seed-pods, and has large 
flower-heads in bud. A. Bayldon. 

Dawlishy South Devon . 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Honesty. —This is considered a coarse plant 
by manv, and it must be confessed that the 
purple form has no great beauty when it is 
in flower. I thought a mass of the white 
Honesty was much superior to the purple 
one. In a garden I visited last summer there 
were purple, deeper purple, white-flowered 
forms, and also variegated-leaved varieties. 
These, I was told, had all originated from a 
packet of seeds of the white variety. Of the 
several kinds, the only one that I really liked 
was the white variety. It seems that self- 
sown seedings generally give better plants 
than those which have been transplanted. 

Seedlings untransplanted.— This brings 
me to a question which I have been consider¬ 
ing for some time, and that is that there ap¬ 
pears to be a considerable number of plants 
which, when allowed to sow themselves, and 
the seedlings permitted to remain, give finer 
results than when they are transplanted. I 
see that this is the case with the biennial 
Mulleins, which I allow to sow themselves. I 
then thin out the seedlings if they come too 
thickly, selecting those which are in suitable 
positions, and in this way I have secured 
great towering spikes of Verbascum olympi- 
cum and others of this class. Poppies are 
also treated in the same way, and it appears 
to me that there must be many more things 
of the same kind. Unfortunately, some of 
these tap-rooted biennials do not appear to 
sow themselves freely enough to perpetuate 
the race in my garden, so I must either buy 
fresh seeds or save them from my own plants. 

Anemone ranunculoides.— In a book on 
alpine flowers, I see that it is said that A. 
ranunculoides likes limestone. This plant I 
have had for a short time, and it thrives 
quite well with me w ithout any lime about it. 
Not that I doubt the word of the authority 
in question, but I should like to have the 
opinion of others on the subject. For plants 
that like lime I find it very convenient to get 
a little old mortar-rubbish from some build¬ 
ing which is being altered or demolished, as 
limestone is not quite within my reach, and 
has to be brought some distance. I put bits 
of the old mortar about the plants which 
like it, and it seems to answer quite as well as 
limestone. I shall put some bits of the old 
raortar-rublpsh about my plant of Anemone 
ranunculoides and note the result. 

The Lavender Cotton.— On one of my 
rockeries there has been a big clump of the 
Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana), which, I 
find, has been much admired during the dry 
summer, and which is yet quite silvery in 
appearance. This Lavender Cotton is very 
pretty at all times, with its masses of silvery 
branches and leaves. The flowers are not of 
much account, it is true, as they are small, 
yellow, and ray less. I am informed by a 
friend that it suffers a good deal in some wet 
winters, but others assure me that it is quite 
hardy,if it is planted in dry, well-drained 
soil, such as I give it, and that there is little 
fear of it if it i» also in an airy situation. 
With me its chief failing lies in the fact that 
it grows quickly, and that it must be kept 
clipped back every year if it is not to be per¬ 
mitted to take up the room wanted for other 
plants. Those who have plenty of room 
might give it a dry bank to itself, but ama¬ 
teurs with small gardens have to be content 
with smaller plants. 

An Amateur op Hardy Flowers. 


Ceranlum Traversl. —A worthy rival of 
the Geranium argenteum, a general 
favourite, is to be found in Geranium 
Traversi, practically a glorified form of this 
charming Silvery Cranesbill. It is rather 
larger in all its parts than G. argenteum, 
growing a little taller, having larger and 
more silvery foliage and flowers of greater 


size. The flowers are of a delightful shade 
of rose or pink, and beautifully veined. 
The white variety of Travers’s Cranesbill is 
even more beautiful, and either will form 
one of the choicest of our rock garden plants 
when on a dry soil and fully exposed to the 
sun. It is not so hardy as one would like, 
and it is alwaw wise to save a few seeds or 
have a young plant or two from cuttings in 
a frame during winter. A bell glass over a 
plant on a rockery will help to preserve it. 
G. Traversi is a scarce plant as yet.—S. A. 


SOME HERBACEOUS PLANTS WORTH 
GROWING. 

Acanthus. —The best is A. mollis, var. lati- 
folius; requires a sunny position if it is to 
flower, and deep, rich soil. A. Perringi, from 
Cappadocia, must be planted at the foot of a 
south wall, and should have lime in the soil. 

Aconitum. —A. album is a real white. A. 
Fischeri, 4 feet to 6 feet, pale blue, is worthy 
of a place in any garden. 

Adenophora.—A. liliflora, feet to 
2 feet, light blue, handsome, sweet-ecented, 
hardv. A. tricuspidata: Flowers, though 
small, are of a good blue. 

Adonis.— A. vernalis, A. pyrenaica, A. 
amurensis. The last, unfortunately, flowers 
so early that 60 me protection must be given it 
against frost if the blooms are to escape 
injury. Good rock plants. 

iETHiONEMA.— An invaluable race for the 
rock garden, from their habit, their glaucous 
foliage, and their flowers. All like lime and 
poor soil. Seedings should be shifted as 6oon 
as possible into their permanent quarters. 
Full sun. Where all are good, JE. coridi- 
folium (Iberia jucunda) and JE. grandiflorum 
are, perhaps, the best. JE. pulchellum, JE. 
persicum, and JE. diasfcrophis are all worth 
growing. The flowers are of various shades 
of rose. 

Agapanthus. —A. minor Mooreanus seems 
to be quite hardy. Opinions differ as to the 
position which should be given it, but there is 
evidence that it does well in a bog, and also 
in a warm, dry border. 

Allium. —A race in which it is particularly 
necessary to select with care, as many, when 
once introduced, are not easily eradicated. 
The following are distinct and interesting: 
A. albopilosum (with white hairs on the un¬ 
der-side of the leaves) has a very striking ap¬ 
pearance when in flower. Scape, 1$ feet to 
2 feet; flower, light purple. A. coeruleum, 

1 foot to 3 feet. A dark blue line runs 
through the middle of each petal. A. Erdeli 
has white flowers, with claret-coloured 
centre (Palestine). A. karataviense: The 
charm lies in the very broad, vividly glaucous 
leaves. A. narcissiflorum: Flowers, pendu- 
dous, rosy. A good plant for a well-drained 
position on a limestone rockery in good soil. 
A. Moly, yellow, easily grown, effective in 
masses. A neapolitanum, white, fragrant. 
A. triquetrum, white, with a green streak 
down each petal. 

Alstrcemeria.— Nothing can be more 
charming than a group of A. chilensis. The 
colours include almost white, cherry, pink, 
deep orange, blood-red, etc. They require a 
warm position, in full sun, and plenty of 
water when in growth. 

Alysbum. —Invaluable in early summer for 
the sheets of gold. Especially effective is A. 
nauum compactum—“Gold Dust.” Other 
good forms are A. geraonense, A. saxatile, 
and A. s., var. citrinum. Ordinary loamy 
soil, in full sun. A. pyrenaicum, white, with 
chocolate anthers, prefers to be wedged in 
between limestone rocks. 

Anacyclus. —A. formosus (Asia Minor) 
thrives well here in an open border, in a soil 
consisting mainly of gravel. The leaves alone 
would make the plant worth growing any¬ 
where. The flowers are of a whiteness not 
to be matched, as far as I know, by any other 
composite. Unfortunately, all attempts 
made here to propagate it have failed. Birds, 
mice, and slugs have shown their apprecia¬ 
tion of its beauty. Tanacetum rueberianum 
; s often sent in lieu of A. formosus, but has 
no merit except for its leaves. 

Reading. A. C. Bartholomew. 
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This 


CALTHA POLYPETALA we h av€ * or margin of a large or email T. Smith, of Newry, and has all the good 

lake, or for planting in a moiet, sheltered ! qualities of the ordinary G. scabra, with the 
9 a poor little cut of a handsome position. As your correspondent eays, it is added one of a more imposing appearance. 
wateT plant, that has been introduced for handsome even in a dry place, seeing that it Mr. Fitzherbert’s note on the subject of 
years. It 6eems as hardy as a Dock, and is displays its fine form there also, but it can hardiness and protection is worthy of perusal 
splendid in colour, surpassing the old King- only be had in its full beauty when given by those interested, as in many places these 
cup. There is a great future for it in gar- plenty of moisture, and where, by the way, it Gunneras are injured by spring frosts. Both 

G. manicata and G. scabra are hardier than 
the little one, which passes under several 
names, but is generally, i think, named G. 
magellanica in gardens. It is a real minia¬ 
ture, but is more tender than the others. I 
think that G. manicata is a little more hardy 
i than G. scabra, but this point is worth dis¬ 
cussion.—S. Arnott. - 


Caltha polypetala. 


dens and beside water, and in boggy land. 
Its propagation and care are easy. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The variegated Aubrietias.— Even those 
of us who do not specially care for plants 
w'ith variegated leaves are compelled to 
admit that they have their value at times. 
This is the case with the Aubrietias with 
variegated leaves, which are at the present 
time brighter and more valuable than at 
any other time. They look bright at a time 
when flowers are scarce in the rock garden, 
and their pleasing foliage gives a bit of 
colour amia the prevailing greenery. There 
are two variegated forms in commerce, and 
both of these are worth growing. The one is 
Aubrietia deltoidea variegata argentea, which 
has the usual purple flowers of A. deltoidea, 
but the leaves are prettily variegated with 
silver and green. It is a bright little plant 
for hanging over a stone or a wall, although 
its flowers are borne more sparsely than are 
those of the ordinary green-leaved form. 
Another bright and pleasing one is Aubrietia 
deltoidea aurea, which has all the charm of 
the preceding, but has the foliage varie¬ 
gated with gold and green instead of silver 
and green.—8. A. 

Layering Carnations. —My experience of 
this operation is that the longer deferred 
after side-shoots on old plants are well de¬ 
veloped, the longer are roots in forming and 
the sparser the root production. To have good 
results in securing strong early rooting it 
is well to layer while the stems of the side- 
shoots are half wmy between soft or sappy, 
and hard. If left until the stems become 
woody, sap action is slow, callusing over of 
the cut surface of the stems slow, and root- 
action materially lessened. Obviously, it is 
not possible to fix a definite time in all cases, 
as so much depends on situation and climatic 
conditions. But as Carnations always thrive 
l>est in fairly dry positions and on porous 
soils, the stems to be layered are. as a rule, 
best fitted for such operation at the end of 
July or very early in August. Really, nil 
such layers should be well rooted and in fine 
condition for lifting and transplanting to 
where to flower early in October, as the soil 
being still warm quick root-action is created. 
—A. D. 

Cunnera manicata.— Mr. Wyndham Fitz- 
herbert (page 595) has not said a w r ord too 
much in favour of this fine-foliaged plant, 
which is one of the most ornamental things 


; has a full supply of manure. It is a gross 
| feeder, and this may be gathered when the 
fact is noted that there are some gardens in 
which it receives a large amount of animal 
j manure—to the extent, indeed, of no fewer 
than three cartloads to each plant in certain 
places. This is, of course, impossible to 
) everyone, but the fine effect of some of these 
, plants is, at least, a good return for the treat- 
J ment. When it has leaves of the size men- 
! tioned by your contributor, the effect is won¬ 
derful. Does your correspondent, in saying 
j “spread,” mean that the leaf was 10 feet 
across or in circumference? I think it may 
i be diameter, as I have seen leaves of this size 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DIANTHUS NEGLECTUS. 

Many inferior Pinks masquerade in gardens 
under this name, but the true plant, with its 
j clear rosy-salmon flowers, with buff-yellow 
backs, when once seen, should never be con¬ 
fused with any other. The tuft herewith 
figured has been in its present position about 
I three years, and is making a fine specimen 
and flowered and seeded freely this season. 

' It is widely distributed in alpine regions of 
South-western Europe, but when not in 
flower is not easy to detect among fine Grasses 
and other narrow T -leaved plants. I know r 
j it to be abundant on Mont Cenis, but unless 
a last season’s seed-pod caught my eye, I 
I could seldom find it by ordinary means of 
! observation. I found, however, that if I eat 
down to rest on rocky ground, or was digging 
other plants from a likely situation for it, 
I constantly detected its glaucous, opposite 
leaves among the general herbage. From 
my experience of it, I should 6ay any sunny 
and well-drained portion of a rock garden 
, would suit it well. E. A. Bowles. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making a rock garden.—I am making a new 
rock garden, one corner of which is shaded by Pine- 
trees. What plants would you recommend to bloom 
in spite of drip and Pine needles? The soil is natur¬ 
ally sandy, but will be well made with loam, leaf- 
mould, and. If necessary, lime. The aspect is south, 
but an orchard-house cute ofT the sun from that 
direction. The plants must be dwarf, not Ivy or 
Periwinkle. Is there an Antirrhinum that would do? 
-N. C. 

[If to your naturally 6andy soil, leaf-mould 


Dianthus neglectus in Mr. E. A. Bowles garden at Myddlelon 
House, Waltham Cross. 
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myself. In many ways it is superior to the 
allied G. 6cabra, but there is a magnificent 
variety of the latter, called G. e. major, which 
is much finer than the type, and should be 
secured by admirers of these fine-foliaged 
plants. The leaves are much larger than 
those of the ordinary G. 6cabra, and are 
highly ornamental. It originated with Mr. 


and loam in about equal proportion^ be 
added, you might grow a large variety of 
i plants with success. In the neighbourhood 
of the Pines you might plant any of the 
Onosmas, also the hardy spring and early 
autumn Cyclamens, beautiful alike in leaf and 
I flower, Tropaeolum polyphyllum, T. p. Leicht- 
! lini, Achillea Clavenace, A. umbellata, Silenc 
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acaulis, ‘Androsace lanuginosa, *A. sarmen- 
tosa, Anthyllis montana, Exinus alpinus, 
‘Senecio argenteus, Scabiosa graminifolia, S. 
Webbiana, and others. To these should be 
added such free-flowering, easily-grown Cam¬ 
panulas as muralis, pusilla in variety, caespi- 
toea, pulla, pulloides, Stansfieldi, Profusion, 
garganica, and the like, with Erodium liy- 
menoides, E. macradenium, and any of the 
alpine ‘Dianthuses, an extensive and beauti¬ 
ful family. Geum montanum, Geranium san- 
guineum album, G. cinereum, Dielytra 
eximia, Veronicas oif sorts, ‘Thymus lanu- 
ginosus, the alpine and Pyrenean Colum¬ 
bines, any of the silvery Rockfoila or ‘Saxi¬ 
frages—an indispensable race for grouping— 
Silene alpestris, S. Sehaftse, S. maritima 
plena, and others would help to make your 
rock garden gay and beautiful over a very 
extended period. In sandy peat and leaf- 
mould, with a very little loam added, Daphne 
Cneorum would form a lovely picture, and 
its fragrant heads of blossoms are esteemed 
by all. The alpine and setacea Phloxes are 
a joy to any rock garden where free-flower¬ 
ing, easily-grown alpines are desired. Those 
marked by an asterisk * do not object to lime 
in the soil.—E. J.] 

OHRYSANTHEMUM& 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

It is seldom fch&t the above yield such a 
long succession of bloom as has been the 
case this season. At one time during the 
height of summer the plants looked none 
too promising, and the Pompon varieties, 
when they oomm r'd flowering at the end 
of August and earl\ in September, suffered 
severely from sua-scorch, the blooms being 
ruined as fast as they expanded. The 

earliest-flowering Japanese varieties, in¬ 
cluding the members of the Marie Mas«6 
family, did not suffer to any appreciable 
extent, and the loss of flowers was, there¬ 
fore, not very great. A great improvement 
set in once the weather became cooler, and 
all blooms yielded from then up to the pre¬ 
sent have been exceptionally good. The 

effect of the ccx weather conditions on 
the Pompons w». io cause them to make 
second growth, and the yield in quantity, 
with regard to the flowers, far exceeded that 
produced by the plants earlier in the autumn. 
The result of tins is that many of the very 
free-flowering, old-fashioned varieties, such 
as Pink and White Pet, the ruby-red Fred 
Pele, and the silvery-pink Martinmas, etc., 
are still yet in bloom. What may be termed the 
late-September and early-Oetober sorts have 
flowered, not only in wonderful profusion, 
but have yielded such a long succession of 
bloom that many are not yet quite over. It 
is very unusual to be able to cut flowers of 
such varieties as Lillie, Goacher’s Crimson, 
Pink Beauty, Harvest Home, Blush Beauty, 
Diana, Mrs. Hawkins, and others, in 
November, yet such has been the case this 
season. Evelyn, Eclipse, Madge Blick, 
Diana, Pride of Keeton, O. J. Quintus and 
its white variety, Nina Blick, La Pactole, 
and Pluie d’Or are also ye<t in good condi¬ 
tion. The last named, which in normal 
seasons is too late to be of use outdoors, 
is excellent. Another variety I grow 
largely for cutting, Crimson Queen, has 
been extremely good, the colour of the 
flowers being very intense. It is an old sort, 
but w r ell worth growing, the habit being 
dwarf and compact, ana it flowers with re¬ 
markable freedom. There has, so far, been 
a complete absence of frost of sufficient 
severity to damage the blooms, but a good 
deal of rough wind and rain has been en¬ 
countered the last week or so, which has 
somewhat marred the beauty of some sorts. 
Apart from this, I think the display, which 
has extended with me over a period of some 
twelve weeks, t-o have been most satisfactory, 
and it has kept the garden gay and interest¬ 
ing after the occupants of the flower-beds 
and herbaceous borders ceased to be attrac¬ 
tive. Another result of the flowering of the 
outdoor sorts being so prolonged is that the 
season for them and those of the early- 
flowering varieties under glass has more 


than overlapped, and such varieties as 
Caprice du Printemps and its sports, Source 
d’Or, Pluie d’Or, October Yellow, and many 
others have been making a brilliant display 
in a house grouped by themselves for the 
past five weexs. A. W. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Good single forms appeal to me, and now 
that there are so many varieties with blos¬ 
soms of good quality, coupled with plants of 
excellent habit, the wonder is that more are 
not grown. In regard to habit of growth, I 
do not think any single, or, for that matter, 
any other Chrysanthemum looked at from a 
decorative point of view r , should have a certi¬ 
ficate of merit given it unless it be exhi¬ 
bited as a growing plant in a pot. In the 
past, too many varieties have had such an 
honour bestowed, a few' cut sprays only being 
shown ; but when the same have been seen 
growing they have looked anything but 
tempting. As generally exhibited for prizes, 
mere size in the blooms has carried 
more weight than it might. I like singles 
best just partially disbudded and shown 
with long stems, not less than a dozen 
flowers in each vase, and then spread out 
as much as possible. In this manner they 
are graceful and effective, more especially if 
suitable autumn-tinted foliage be added. 
Huge varieties, like Caledonia and the newer 
Snowflake, both of which have been certifi¬ 
cated, appear to me unnatural—they seem 
like badly-grown Japanese blooms that 
show an “eye.” For a long time I have 
looked upon the variety Miss Mary Ander¬ 
son as ideal, and still think it would be well 
if we had more*of that type. A medium¬ 
sized variety, like Edith Pagram, has a 
heavy appearance in anything but a big, 
bold arrangement; certainly to my taste 
such single Chrysanthemums as this are too 
massive ror table decoration. 

I look upon the following as being first 
rate: —Alice Crate, rose-pink, a pretty, 
early variety; Edith Pagram and Bronze 
Pagram, capital show varieties; Ceddie 
Mason, bright crimson ; Altrincham Yellow, 
J. H. Greswolde Williams, and Kitty 
Bourne, three first-class yellow's; Manor 
House Terra Cotta ; Kathleen May, a splen¬ 
did late crimson; Lady Furness, a late 
terra - cotta - coloured variety ; Merstham 
Jewel,. reddish-gold colour ; Metta, deep-rosy 
shade, fine for show; Mensa, a splendid 
white for any purpose; Miss Mary Pope, 
Joan Edwards, Mrs. W. Buckingham, all 
excellent pinks; Sylvia Slade, rosy-carmine, 
with distinct white ring ; Sftndown Radiance, 
rich crimson; Merstham White, nice 
quality; and Miss Annie Holden, straw- 
coloured. H. S. 

'-The term single as applied to Chrys¬ 

anthemums is somewhat of a misnomer, as 
that term is invariably given to flowers 
which have but one circle of petals only. 
But in Chrysanthemums called single that 
condition is not regarded as essential, seeing 
that many fine varieties which are so classed 
have three, or even four, circular layers of 
petals, a feature not recognised in Roses, 
Dahlias, Begonias, Asters, or many other 
flowers which are often included in competi¬ 
tions. In such a very pleasing variety as 
Mary Anderson the single whorl of petals is 
sufficient and most pleasing. But single 
varieties, so-called, have become very 
popular as market cut flowers, and it is 
chiefly in relation to the requirements of 
these market purposes that flowers having 
several circles of petals are classed as single. 
Those flowers which have only one ring of 
petals travel badly, and do not present an 
attractive appearance after being packed 
for market. On the other hand, those 
flowers having several rings of petals do 
travel well, and because of their greater 
powers of endurance are most in favour w ith 
purchasers. But good flowers must have 
good form, the petals must overlap each 
other closely and evenly, looking, indeed, as 
if but one layer only. The centre of the 
flower must be fully exposed, and not show 
any imperfect or centre florets. No finer 
example of such flowers can be found than is 
the white Mensa. It w'as shown on plants 
at the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 


exhibition the oilier day in absolutely perfect 
form, and w'as there an ideal flower. A few 
other very fine singles at the same exhibi¬ 
tion were White Pagram, Altrincham, Celia, 
and Charles Dickens (yellows), Mrs. W. 
Buckingham, Roupell Beauty, E. Pagram, 
Joan Edwards, Sylvia Slade, Bronze Pagram, 
and F. King. Whilst by no means* 60 mas¬ 
sive as are the giant show blooms, there are 
a charm and beauty about singles which 
merit wide recognition quite as much at 
exhibitions as in the home. A. D. 


MOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. C. Drabble.— This 
new white variety, when shown at Edinburgh 
recently, bad many admirers. A bloom was 
close upon 31 inches in circumference, and 
yet it w'as not coarse. While those huge 
blooms show what can be done by skilful and 
careful cultivation, there is yet a danger of 
overdoing it, and, when all is said and done, 
medium-sized blooms are certainly of most 
value to the ordinary grower, whatever they 
may be to the exhibitor.—K. 

Early Chrysanthemum Owen’s Perpetual.— 
This fine white early-flowering Chrysanthemum has 
one defect, which lessens its value for the garden, 
and to some extent, also, for cutting. This Is the 
weakness of the flower-stem, which prevents it from 
holding the blooms erect'enough to give a good die- 
play in the garden and is a great failing when cut 
flowers are wanted. Another good white one, Emily, 
is superior In this rovsnect. There are, however, so 
many good whites without this defect that Owen’s 
Perpetual may be omitted without great lose.— 
A. R. N. 

Early Chrysanthemum Fred Goacher.—In 

this we have one of the best early-flowering white 
Chrysanthemums either for the border or for the 
supply of cut flowers, and I have seen it doing well 
in several places this year. The blooms axe large, 
shapely, and pure white, while the habit is all that 
can be desired.— Ar R. N. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Sea Lavenders for cutting.— It is a 

matter of surprise to those who grow the 
beautiful Statices to know that so little i« 
understood regarding their value for indoor 
decoration. During the latter part of July 
and the earlier half of August the Sea Laven¬ 
ders, in my experience, were among the 
most fascinating plants to be met with in 
the hardy flower garden. Apart, from their 
value in the garden, they have a.greater value 
when cut, and are much admired. The 
plants are not by any means difficult to 
manage, and, once established, they go on 
increasing in size and vigour. Although the 
Sea Lavenders are said to succeed so much 
better in sandy soil, in an open, exposed 
situation, they have never yet failed to do 
well in a somewhat heavy loam. During the 
exceptionally warm weather ray plants have 
flowered remarkably well, and just when they 
were at their best I gathered a goodly number 
of the better sprays of blossoms. When the 
sprays of blossoms are gathered in this 
fashion, the small flowers retain their colour 
for a long time. For permanent decorations 
the Sea Lavenders are invaluable.— D. B. C. 

The double Cypsophlla. — I have grown 
the old variety for many years, and find it 
most useful for all kinds oi table decoration, 
as well as for cutting for winter Use in a 
dried 6tate; but if I had the option of grow¬ 
ing only one variety, I should certainly con¬ 
fine my attention to the double form. It 
blooms just as freely, will grow in any good 
soil where deepness counts for anything—ror 
the perennial Gypsophilas like a deep root- 
run—and mulchings from time to time. 
The sort under notice is superior to the older 
form in several respects, one being that, the 
flowers being double, last much longer, and 
show up well when used as an ndjunct to 
other flowers. Particularly was this noticed 
during the summer in table decoration, where 
sprays had been lightly arranged among Earl 
Spencer Sweet Peas. The double form of 
this Gypsophila is none too well-known, and 
l would advise those who have not made its 
acquaintance to get a plant this autumn, and 
plant it in well-manured soil in a sunny part 
of their garden. These plants do not care 
for removal after once they have become 
established.— Townsman. " 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NYMPH/EA PULCHERRIMA. 

Th;s hybrid blue Water Lily is reputedly of 
American origin. I received the first plant 
from America. It has many of the charac¬ 
teristics. of N. stellata (Berlin var.), but the 
flowers do not stand up so boldly out of the 
water as in the case of that variety. The 
length of the flower-6talk is nearly. 1 foot less. 
In colour the flowers are pale blue, yet 
distinctly deeper than in the case of A. stel¬ 
lata as grown here. N. pulcherrima is more 
compact in growth, yet equally as sturdy, if 
lot more so. It flowers very freely indeed 
through a most prolonged season. I have 
this summer counted more than a dozen 
flowers open at one time in the small tank 
given up to this one variety. Now even, in 
the last week of October, there are several 
flowers open every day. Its flowers are dis¬ 
tinctly spotted and striped with black upon 
the exterior of the sepals. This, however, in 
no sense detracts from its beauty, and is not 


I greenhouses. Autumn is the best time to 
make a start. The compost should be made 
up of loam and peat and sand, ample 
drainage should be provided, and the bulbs 
must not be covered too deeply—on inch 
being quite sufficient. They do not need a 
deal of heat, the temperature of an ordinary 
house being enough—neither must they be 
given much water until spring. Lachenalias 
^ may be grown on from year to year, and 
i they w'ill be effective until the end of April. 

| Grown in baskets the. Lachenalias present 
a beautiful appearance. —Woodbastwick. 


SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

Hardy shrubs forced into bloom gain in 
I popularity year by year, and many subjects 
are now used which a decade or so ago were 
never considered when plants for this pur¬ 
pose were taken into consideration. Practi¬ 
cally all early-flowering shrubs may be forced 
into bloom, but some are far more suitable 
for the purpose. Lilacs, Deutzias, and Aza¬ 
lea mollis are, perhaps, employed for forcing 
I more than any other 6hrubs, but there are 


the leaves have fallen. They may then be 
stood out-of-doors, and be kept watered, in 
order to encourage a certain amount of root 
action before they are taken under glass. 
In forcing plants, it will be found a much 
easier matter to have them in bloom at a 
I time when they only anticipate their natural 
season of blooming by a few weeks than when 
i they are needed to flower soon after Christ¬ 
mas, or, at all events, during the month of 
January. Plants thoroughly established in 
i their pots can be forced hard with less risk 
than those which have not been long potted. 
For forcing, shrubs—and, in fact, all plants— 
should not be taken at once into the warmest 
part, but should be inured to the heat by 
degrees. X. 

VIOLETS IN FRAMES. 

Perhats nothing gives the amateur gardener 
more pleasure than being able to gather 
Violets throughout the winter months. Many 
attempt to do so, but few’, I fear, succeed. 

| Yet, after mastering the few essential points 
in their successful culture, there is no reason 
why this should not be possible. In the first 



Nymphcua pulcherrima in the gardens at Guntiersbury House } Acton. 


noticed when the flowers are expanded. Its 
root-action is different from that of many of 
the tender Water Lilies. I find that the 
roots remain sound and fresh all the winter, 
and the tuber is always held firmly in its 
position. In my opinion, it has a tendency 
to be of evergreen habit, and it would, I be¬ 
lieve, flower almost continuously if given 
sufficient warmth. My plants are not covered 
all the winter, but the heat does not fall 
below 50 degs. Fahr., as a slight warmth is 
maintained in the pipes. 1 have always con¬ 
sidered it to be one of the hardiest of all the 
blue Water Lilies. Its sturdy, robust con¬ 
stitution stands it in good stead.— Jas. Hud¬ 
son, Gunnersbury House Gardens , Acton, )V. 


Lachenalias.— As a general rule, amateur 
gardeners do not pay much attention to 
Lachenalias. When it is remembered that 
they may be had in bloom for two or three 
months, that they may be grown in pots like 
any other bulbs, and require scarcely any 
more attention than the Dutch bulbs so 
many people are just now’ planting, they 
ought to De seen more frequently in our 
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hosts of others. The Rose family contributes 
its full share, for most of the Plums, Cher¬ 
ries, Almonds, and Peaches may be readily 
forced, and, in addition, the early-flowering 
Spiraeas, several members of the genus Pyrus, 
Kerria japonica flore-pleno, and others are 
available. Azalea mollis is one of the easiest 
of plants to force, and immense numbers are 
annually sent to this country from Holland 
for the purpose. The Ghent Azaleas afford 
a pleasing variety to the members of the 
mollis section, and are just as easily forced, 
while the evergreen Rhododendrons, may be 
brought on gently in order to anticipate their 
normal season of blooming. Staphylea col- 
chica is a favourite for forcing, and Mag¬ 
nolias have made considerable headway in this 
respect within the last few years. Labur¬ 
nums and 6ome of the Brooms force readily, 
while Wistaria sinensis supplies quite "a 
break away in colour, and can, moreover, be 
flowered well in pots. The yellow-flowered 
Forsythia suspensa gives but little trouble, 
and flowers early. 

Where plants intended for forcing are not 
already established in pots, it is very essential 
that they be potted a6 soon as possible after 


place, the plants should be grown specially 
during the previous summer for winter flower¬ 
ing. This will consist in planting out some 
clean, healthy runners about April on rather 
rich soil and in a partially shaded position. 
The summer treatment will consist in build¬ 
ing up strong crowns, by keeping all runners 
pinched off as they form. The ground be¬ 
tween the plants should be frequently stirred, 
to keep down weeds and secure a loose sur¬ 
face. Copious waterings are needed during 
dry weather, especially overhead waterings 
late in the afternoon. This will keep red- 
spider in check, which is almost sure to at¬ 
tack the foliage should moisture be lacking. 
It may be necessary to spray the foliage occa¬ 
sionally with some approved wash to ward 
off the pest, and, as a further help, the 6oii 
round the plants should be mulched with 
short dung or decayed leaves. These few 
matters, if carefully followed, should build 
up strong material for lifting and placing in 
frames towards the end of September. The 
frames should be weather-proof, especially 
the sashes, as these, if not well glazed, would 
permit drip on the plants, and result in mil¬ 
dew and the speedy decay of leaves and 
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flower-buds. If the fr*me can be set on a 
bed of leaves or spent manure in a sheltered 
but sunny spot, so much the better. It 
should face south, with rather a sharp pitch. 
This will not only enable the plants to get all 
the sun possible, but throw off moisture from 
the glass and prevent drip. The frames 
should be filled with fairly rich soil, to which 
plenty of leaf-mould, if possible, is added, 
made moderately firm, and high enough to 
raise the plants near the glass, but allowing 
air-space between the latter and the foliage. 

I advise lifting the plants and-placing them 
in the frame about the last week in Septem¬ 
ber. This will allow them to get good root- 
hold long before it is necessary to place the 
lights over them. This is a great point 
towards success, as to move the plants later 
and place the lights over them at once proves 
a serious error. 

The plants should be treated as hardy, only 
using the lights as a covering when the 
weather becomes inclement. Every oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to fully expose the 
plants, if 'only for an hour at mid-day, the 
aim being to preserve the leaves in a clean, 
healthy state, and, this secured, plenty of 
bloom will be forthcoming. Damp and mil¬ 
dew‘are the chief things to avoid, and the 
surest means to secure this is by allowing 
plenty of fresh air. Plants coddled in frames 
soon become weak, while those in the op$n, 
while there is an absence of frost, remain 
clean and vigorous. Night coverings will be 
necessary during frosty weather, but the 
coverings should be removed early the fol¬ 
lowing morning, allowing light to reach the 
plants if it is not too severe. Ventilation 
should be given generally from the top of 
the frame, but it is wise to prop up the 
lights in such a way (sometimes at the sides) 
60 that steam may escape and fresh air be 
admitted, without the inrush of frosty winds. 
If the compost is good, little will be required 
in the way of stimulants. Any watering re¬ 
quired should be done on a bright morning, 
so that the lights may remain off for some 
hours afterwards. The plants should be 
looked over frequently to remove any decay¬ 
ing foliage. The surface soil should be 
loosened occasionally with the handwork or a 
pointed stick, and then receive a dusting of 
dry peat-dust or wood-ashes, which would 
keep the surroundings sweet, absorb undue 
moisture, and thus prevent mildew. 

R. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Begonia inaignie.-All my plants-old ones and 
cuttings alike—have this season been spoiled by a 
kind o? rust as per samples enclosed. Can you please 
say what it is that aila them, and whether it is 
curable, or must the plants be destroyed?—w. a., 
Lnncg. 

[Your Begonias are in a terrible state from 
the attacks of the Begonia-mite, whose 
ravages seem greatly on the increase. These 
fjests can be destroyed by frequent dippings 
in one of the nicotine compounds that are 
now obtainable, or by vaporising with the 
XL-All vaporiser. For the convenience of 
dipping, you may shorten your plants back, 
for the upper parts of the shoots, as sent, are 
practically dead. As your plants are in such 
a bad state, you cannot expect them to revive 
until the spring, when, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, new, clean shoots will be pushed out, 
provided the pests are previously all de¬ 
stroyed. A very dry atmosphere is con¬ 
ducive to the increase of these mites, and 
the excessively hot and dry summer may, to a 
great extent, account for your plants failing.] 
Flowering plants at the Edinburgh 
8hOW. —Although essentially a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum exhibition, the Scottish Horticultural 
Society includes in its schedule at the Novem¬ 
ber show classes for pot examples of other 
plants. These classes comprise, among 
others, Primulas, both sinensis and obconica. 
Salvia splendens, Roman Hyacinths, Lily of 
the Vallej', and Cyclamens. These classes 
were this year fairly well filled, and, generally 
speaking, were up to the average. Roman 
llvacintlis were well shown, and attracted a 
good deal of attention—more so, perhaps, 
than Lily of the Valley, which, since the use 
of retarded crowns has become usual, is no 
novelty at this period, of the year. P. ob¬ 


conica showed to more advantage than the 
sinensis variety, and Cyclamen® were dis¬ 
tinctly good.—K. 

Begonia semperflorens gigantea rosea. 

—This strong-growing member of the eemper- 
florens group of Begonias is valuable, from 
the fact that it will, in the greenhouse, flower 
throughout the winter. It is by no means a 
novelty, having been in cultivation for a 
quarter of a century or more. M. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, obtained it by crossing Begonia 
sempeTflorens with a tall-growing Mexican 
species, first distributed under the name of 
B. Roezli, but, that name having been al¬ 
ready used, it w-as changed to B. Lynchiana. 
The variety gigantea rosea is of a bold habit 
of growth, with large, handsome, shining 
green leaves. The flowers, which are freely 
borne, are bright rose in colour. M. Le¬ 
moine raised other varieties from the same 
cross, but there was not a very marked differ¬ 
ence between them, and that at the head of 
this note is, I think, the best of those that 
have come under my notice. It is readily 
propagated from cuttings, and with ordinary 
treatment the young plants grow away freely. 
In direct contrast to this large-growing kind 
may be mentuftied two dwarf forms of _B. 
aemperflorens, both of which are flowering 
freely. They are Gloire de Chatelaine, pink, 
and Lumineaux, crimson. Their continuous 
flowering is a point in their favour. K. R. 

Hasmanthus albiflos as a window plant. 

- Several of the tropical species of Hreman- 
thus are far from easy subjects to cultivate, 
but this, in common with Hsemanthus coc- 
cineus, referred to in the'number of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated for October 28th, may 
be well grown in an ordiqary greenhouse. 
Whereas H. coccineus, whose blossoms are 
now over, has red flowers, in the species at 
the head of this note, which is just now at its 
best, they are white. As with H. coccineus, 
the principal feature of the inflorescence is 
the brush-like crowd of stamens. The solid- 
looking, tongue-shaped leaves of this Hseman¬ 
thus are decidedly ornamental. Hsemanthus 
albiflos is of a variable nature, some indi¬ 
viduals having the leaves much more hairy 
than others. It can by no means be con¬ 
sidered a showy plant, yet at the same time 
it is .interesting and pretty. It should be 
potted in a compost made up principally of 
loam and sand, and, once established, it will 
stand for years without repotting, and bloom 
every autumn. Being a native of Cape 
Colony, it may be easily kept during the win¬ 
ter in the greenhouse. At that season it 
should not be dried off, and must be given as 
light a position as possible. Recently visit¬ 
ing a friend in London, I saw quite a num¬ 
ber of this Hsemanthus thriving in a sunny 
window. They were sent as bulbs from 
South Africa, and had been in their present 
position two years.—K. R. W. 

Ivy-lsaved Pelargoniums (Lexicon ).-Winter 
your plants in the greenhouse, then early next 
March, when growth is on the move, give them a 
shift into larger pots and encourage them to grow 
awav freely. Be very careful with the watering 
until the roots are running freely in the fresh soi . 
No stimulant should be given until the pots are well 
filled with roots, and it. must on no account he 
given during the winter. No pruning whatever should 
be done, your object being to get as large plants as 
possible, and no purpose is served by cutting a part 
of them away. If you want any of the plant* for 
window-boxes, then you may shorten back some or 
the straggling branches. 
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Fungus on Sweet William leaves.-I am en¬ 
closing two or three leaves taken at random from my 
seedling Sweet William plants. They were in rude 
health a month ago, and now they are in a very bad 
state. Last year the same state of things occurred, 
and the blooms this summer were very poor, and in 
many cases the plant died. I purposely grew the 
present lot on fresh ground* but It seems to have 
made no difference. If you could explain this and 
give me a way ot preventingjt in the future, I should 
be greatly obliged.—B. M. 

[Your Sweet Williams have been attacked 
by a pest known as Puccinia arenariae. 
Seeing the plants are eo badly attacked, we 
should advise destroying the lot, but if you 
do not care to do this, then you might take 
off as many of the infested leaves as you 
can and burn them, spraying the remainder 
with a 3 per cent, solution of blues-tone or 
a solution of potassium permanganate. The 
plants may, if treated as above, possibly out- 
gro'w the disease.] 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Boaea for round bed.— Kindly tell me names of 
half-a-dozen beat H.T. Roees (not too tall growers) 
suitable for a small, round bed. I have a post in 
centre of bed with Trier climbing up.—JOE. 

[Molly Sharman Crawford (lemon-white), 
General MacArthur (deep crimson), Mme. 
Ravary (orange-yellow), Lady Ash town (clear 
pink), Viscountess Folkestone (salmon-pink), 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay (pink and salmon- 
yellow), are of suitable grow th for your bed. 
They also have the advantage of extra sweet¬ 
ness, and are continuous bloomers.] 

Boses for bank.— I have a steep Grass bank on 
the edge of a lawn, sloping about one in two, and 
about 0 yards on the t>lope. I wish to cover it with 
Wichurniana Roses. Should I take lip all the turf 
or merely dig out holes for the Roses? If 1 leave 
the turf, will not the Grass grow rank and choke 
the Roses? How far apart should I plaut them? I 
have plenty of Rose* on their own roots, from cut¬ 
tings two years ago. These have growths of C feet 
or 8 fyet. Should they be cut back when planting, or 
in the spring, or not at all?—X. Y. Z. 

[Nothing could bo more suitable for your 
Grass bank than the creeping Roses. If the 
Grass is not of a coarse nature, we would 
leave it, taking out holes at least 2 feet in 
diameter, and filling in with a good mixture 
of loam and manure. If the Grass is coarse, 
dig the whole over deeply and work in some 
manure during the operation. The plants of 
your own growing will suit, and may be put 
6 feet apart each way. It will be better to 
cut away most of the growth when planting, 
leaving a few of the soundest shoots to flower 
next season. After that, only a little thin¬ 
ning out of older growths will be necessary. 
Some of the Ayrshire Roses are also very 
useful in this connection. The old white 
Wichuraiaria, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Minnehaha, and Evergreen Gem are some 
of the best creepers in this class.] 

Treatment of weeping Bose.— Last winter I 
purchased a weeping standard Dorothy Perkins Hose, 
which stands about 5 feet 6 inches high. This year it 
has thrown out two shoots, one about a yard long, 
the other about 10 feet. Ought these to be pruned 
or merely allowed to trail down, and how should the 
tree be treated generally?-D orothy Perkins. 

[On no account should the long shoots of 
this Rose be cut away. It is these that will 
carry trusses of flower next July, almost 
throughout their whole length. Simply 
secure from wind-waving and bruising now. 
In the early part of the year a seasonable 
note upon this class of Rose w T ill appear.] 
Boses for pillars. -Would ‘you mind giving, 
through your columns, the names of puuir Rotes 
two pink, one yellow, one yellowish pink-to go 
behind a rather deep perennial border? I should uke 
those that flower towards the end of June, as I, am 
alwavs away in August.—X. Y. Z. 

[Mrs. W. F. Flight and Queen Alexandra 
are two pinks suitable for pillars, and which 
flower at the time you want. Gardenia has 
bright - yellow, fragrant flowers, and a 
yellowish-pink to flower equally early is 
Leontine Gervais. These are very profu e 
only once in the season, flowering, according 
to our notes, about June 25th.] 

Boses in unheated greenhouse for autumn 
bloom.— I have a small greenhouse filled with KostM 
planted out and in jKits. I get a good crop of bloom 
in Mav, but not much after, except on Mme. Abel 
Chatenay and Maman Cochet, which have grown 
G feet high. I want a second crop m October (1 pick 
earlier buds off). Would it be right to prune hard in 
June to get new growth, or to dry off a bit to rest 
them, or both? The Roses are Maman Cochet Mme. 
Abel Chatenav, Souvenir de P. Nottinrr, Richmond. 
Perle de Jardins, Dupuy Jamain, Mrs. Mawley, 
Kawerin Aug. Viet., Countess of Derby, and Dean 
Hole. Is Dean Hole a bad oj>ener? I have bad nme 
bushes out-of-doors two years, and got hardly a 
bloom, though plenty of buds. Other sorts in 6ame 
beds do well.—LE1SHMAN. 

[You certainly ought to succeed with Dean 
Hole as well as ajiy on your list, if we ex¬ 
cept Mme. Abel Chatenay, which is a parti¬ 
cularly free opener. We can-not understand 
your difficulty with Dean Hole, especially 
during such a season as the past summer has 
been. Partly prune your pot plants after 
the main spring crop, a-nd continue to pick 
off the buds until a month or so before you 
want the flowers. The pot plants would do 
better in the open for a time in midsummer.] 


Clianthus puniesua, thrlps on (B. Mulling) - 
The leaves of the Clianthus you send us have been 
attacked by t-hrips, due to too dry an atmosphere, 
and in all probability dryness at- the roots. Syrinpe 
the plant freely with paraffin emulsion, quass-a ex¬ 
tract, and soft-soap, or TohaCco-Vater. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
November 21st, 1911. 

A meeting of groat interest and variety in 
every department, and going, probably, a 
long way to creating a record so far as this 
season of the year is concerned. We have 
attended these meetings for many years now, 
and have no recollection of such an apparent 
wealth of flowers and plants in the third 
week of November. Visitors, too, were 
numerous—indeed, for a couple of hours 
during the afternoon the gangways were as 
thronged as in Daffodil or Tulip time, and the 
show was worthy of the company. Of the 
more important groups, the fascinating ar¬ 
rangement of Vanda coerulea and Cypripe- 
dium insigne Sanderte, from his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough, Woodstock, will live 
long in the memory. It was ideal, the ad¬ 
mired of all. Next in importance fiorally 
was the artistic grouping of Chrysanthe- 
munjs from Lewisham, covering the western 
end of the hall, the collection of Davallios, 
from Edmonton, being of surpassing excel¬ 
lence. As demonstrating the exceeding in¬ 
terest of the gathering, it may be stated that 
some ninety-four novelties were entered on 
the books of the Floral Committee for cer¬ 
tificate. The Orchid Committee granted 
five first-class certificates, three of these 
going to Sir George Holford. 

Ferns. —There was only one exhibitor of 
these, Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, filling a double-sized table with a superb 
collection of Davallias, the like of which has 
not been seen since the show at Olympia, 
when a magnificent setting of these and other 
Ferns gained for these famous Fern spe¬ 
cialists the Coronation Challenge Cup. On 
thq present occasion, however, Messrs. May 
showed us how varied and numerous are the 
Davallias. It is hardly possible to conceive 
anything finer from the cultural point of view 
or presented with such consummate skill. The 
varieties of D. fijiensis were alone a iltudy, 
and such as elegans, magnifies, gracillima, 
robust a, and pulcherrima were remarked. 
For the rest, we noted excellent examples of 
the now frondless D. bullata, whose hoary 
rhizomes completely draped a large block, D. 
Veitchi, D. alpina, and D. parvula, the pig¬ 
mies of the race, D. Mooreana, certainly one 
of the handsomest and most elegant, D. in¬ 
signia, D. canariensis, D. formosa, and D. 
elegantissima, in a large and comprehensive 
lot. Such groups as these have an import¬ 
ance of their own, and, from the cultural 
standpoint, are of much value. 

Greenhouse plants.— Of these, Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
had an excellent display, though largely cor- 
.fining their efforts to their winter-dowering 
Begonias, of which a nearly full collection 
was set up. These included Mrs. Heal, En¬ 
sign, Julius, Success, Winter Cheer, and the 
ever-flowering Agatha. The gem of the lot, 
how'ever, was the new variety Fascination, 
which, as presented, was a perfect mass of 
flowers in pale orange. Sturdy in habit, and 
endowed with great freedom of flowering, it 
is, in our opinion, the finest of the novelties 
to date, adding variety to the group and 
lustre and further fame to the firm respon¬ 
sible for its being. Exacum macranthum 
was also well shown. Mr. Vincent Slade, 

. Taunton, Somerset, sent a nice assortment of 
winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums in 
single and double forms. Many of the best 
varieties were staged, though we incline to 
the view that, cut with much Ibnger stems, 
these cheery winter flowers would constitute 
a more presentable, not to say imposing, 
group. Lord Hillingdon, Hillingdon Court, 
Uxbridge (gardener, Mr. Allan), sent a large 
group of the winter-flowering Begonias, Mrs. 
Heal, Ensign, Success, Julius, and the varie¬ 
ties of Gloire de Lorraine predominating. 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
staged a superb lot of the winter-flowering 
Zonal Pelargoniums, the trusses of flowers 
demonstrating high cultural excellence. 
That important factor in the case, length of 
stem, was also in evidence, the twain bring¬ 
ing these winter flowers into a well-deserved 
prominence. There were some three dozen 


vases of the flowers, the group constituting a 
great attraction. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, had a large exhibit of Gesnera Orange 
King, with Begonias of the Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine 6€t. - From the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), came a 
small yet delightful exhibit of cut flowers of 
Streptocarpi, the colours singularly pure and 
good. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a 
verv beautiful exhibit of Nerines, and of a 
highly representative character. The richly- 
coloured varieties were most effective, though 
the pure white N. flexuosa alba came in for a 
goodly 6hare of attention. Mr. W. H. Page, 
Hampton, showed pot-grown plants of Pelar¬ 
gonium His Majesty, a fine crimson, with 
white eye. Messrs. Cutbush exhibited win¬ 
ter-flowering Begonias and soft-wooded 
Heaths in variety. 

Carnations. —These were in fine form and 
abundance from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N.; who, in addition to such 
well-known sorts as White Perfection, May 
Day, Scarlet Glow, and the like, had several 
striking novelties. Of these, we noted Mrs. 
Astor, the finest thing in yellow-ground fan¬ 
cies we have yet 6een, the petals barred with 
rich scarlet, Goldfinch (terra-cotta), Mrs. 
McKinnon (a glorious, fragrant-flowered scar¬ 
let), Countess of Lathom (intense maroon- 
crimson, and fragrant), and Miss Winnie Hey 
(fancy), a set sufficient to supply the most 
fastidious. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, staged an admirable lot of flowers, 
notably the sweet-scented Lady Alington, 
Rival, Baroness de Brienen (pink, very hand¬ 
some), together with May Day, White Perfec¬ 
tion, and many more. Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
perton-on-Thames, showed the new pink- 
flowered Carnation Lady Meyer, an improved 
Enchantress in colour, and, with few petals 
in the centre, gave promise of opening more 
quickly than the other variety named. 
Messrs. Allwood, Haywards Heath, had a 
small stand of flowers, White Wonder being 
the most conspicuous variety. Mr. H. Bur¬ 
nett, Guernsey, had a very showy lot, his 
Mandarin (fancy) being, perhaps, the best 
novelty. Scarlet Glow, Mikado, and R. F. 
Felton were other good things in this collec¬ 
tion. 

Hardy plant8.— These have almost reached 
vanishing point, so very few being staged. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
i N., had some lovely pans, each about 
15 inches across, of Crocus longifolius, also 
masses of Iris alata. Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
perton-on-Thames, had a small exhibit of 
alpines in variety, while Mr. G. Reuthe con¬ 
tributed many interesting alpines and some 
well-flowered examples of the giant Christmas 
Rose (Helleborus niger maximus), a precious 
hardy flower at this season of the year. 

Chrysanthemums.— These were in quan¬ 
tity everywhere, and ranged from the single 
varieties, a few months old from seeds, to 
giant exhibition sorts of the largest type, if 
not of beauty. The most striking exhibit, 
however, was that from Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, arranged across the 
western end of the hall—a glorious bank of 
the flowers, in the best of taste. It was of a 
comprehensive nature, too, and embraced ex¬ 
cellent singles, the finest exhibition sorts, 
pretty miniatures, and others. The giant 
blooms were in huge stands and vases, and, 
assisted by the bronze-coloured sprays of 
Oak, Beech, and Spanish Chestnut, consti¬ 
tuted a delightful harmony. Another large 
exhibit of the flowers came from Messrs. 
Wm. Wells and Co., Merstham, and here, in 
conjunction with such handsome white ex¬ 
hibition sorts as Mrs. Turner and Mrs. 
Drabble, the new incurved Golden King and 
some excellent singles—Josephine and Mar¬ 
jorie Lloyd, yellow and terra-cotta respec¬ 
tively—were seen. The two last-named re¬ 
ceived awards of merit. Mr. J. Box, Lind- 
field, had a large bank of single-flowered 
sorts, Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, following with a very fine 
arrangement, which included the best of the 
singles—Yellow Cap, Countess of Egmont, 
and others. Primrose Girl (award of merit) 
is a.delightful single, the large, Marguerite¬ 
like blossoms, of deepest 'primrose-yellow, 


covering model pot-grown examples of not 
more than 15 inches high. This we consider 
one of the best novelties of the year, and, 
with all the evidence of pot culture, very in¬ 
structive. The colour shade, too, is most 
pleasing. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
filled a corner with a fine assortment of pot- 
grown single varieties, but ten months old 
from seed, hence highly interesting and in¬ 
structive to the amateur who would indulge 
in such things for decoration. The collec¬ 
tion contained a large number of varieties, 
showing the great range of colour when raised 
from seeds. Messrs. Peed and Sons, West 
Norwood, S.E., arranged a nice group on the 
floor, making a large display of the decora¬ 
tive bronze-flowered Mrs. Rider Bird, which 
in colour effect is Bronze Soleil d’Octobre. 
Some good singles, and the rich yellow in¬ 
curved Embleme Poitevine, were also re¬ 
marked. Quite a superb lot of singles came 
from Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, who had lovely masses of the pink- 
flowered Mrs. Buckingham. The Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Elstree, Herts (gardener, Mr. E. 
Beckett), sent a full table of single-flowered 
sorts, infinite in variety and charm. They 
were a well-set-up lot, and we regret our 
inability to refer to them in greater detail. 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
were also large exhibitors of the single- 
flowered sorts, which were much in evidence 
and greatly admired. 

Orchids. —The most important, as it was 
also the most attractive, exhibit under this 
head came from his Grace the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, Blenheim Place, Woodstock, who 
contributed a magnificent display of Vanda 
coerulea and Cypripedium insigne Sanderae, 
each being shown in large numbers. The 
plants of Vanda coerulea were magnificently 
flowered, and probably no species attracts so 
much attention. ’ The intense blue colour 
appeals to all, the profusion of arching ra¬ 
cemes of flowers a surprise to even a large 
number of Orchid-lovers. It was indeed a 
sumptuous array of a glorious flower. Messrs. * 
I. and A. McBean had a few good 'things, of 
which Brasso-Cattleya Leucothoe (white), 
Cattleya labiata autumn alia alba, and Odon- 
toglossum crispum, with sixty-four flowers, 
are examples. Messrs. Hassall and Co., 
Southgate, N., staged a nice lot of Cattleyas, 
ind a good Angreecura infundibulum (white- 
lowered, with horn-like sepals). Messrs. 
James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
brought a lovely lot of hybrid Cypripediums, 
the collection rich in variety, and of unmis¬ 
takable high cultural excellence. From 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, came a glorious display of Epiden- 
drum vitellinum majus, the graceful spikes 
◦f orange-scarlet flowers commanding atten¬ 
tion. Vanda coerulea and V. Sandenana, in 
excellent flowering examples, were also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, had a nice group of Lselio-Cattleyas, 
among which L.-C. Statteriana was notice¬ 
able. Coelogyne Swaniana, with a long, 
trailing raceme of flowers, was also noted. 
Mr.. Wm. Baylor Hartland, CoTk, had a con¬ 
siderable number of Cypripediums, while the 
chief of a large exhibit from Mr. H. S. Good- 
son, Putney, was made up of a fine array of 
Cypripedium insigne Sanderee, the plants 
Fresh and clean-looking. Sir George Hol¬ 
ford, K.C.V.O., Westonbirt, Glo’ster, had 
several very fine novelties, such as Ltelio- 
Cattleya Prince of Orange, Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyana Mossise, Holford’s variety, and 
Cypripedium Chapmani, Westonbirt variety, 
each of which gained a first-class certificate. 
Odontoglossums Chione and Thais, exhibited 
by Mr. W. R. Lee, Plumpton Hall, Haywards 
Heath, were also accorded the same high 
award. Trichosma suavis, Maxillaria picta, 
and M. phcenicanthera,*from Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, Bart., Dorking, each received cultural 
commendations. 

Fruit.— .The most important exhibit was 
that of Apples from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Elstree, who .sent a collection of about sixty 
dishes of very fine fruits. American Mother, 
Reinette du Canada, Tower of Glamis, Bis- - 
marck, King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange, Cor¬ 
nish Aromatic, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Golden 
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Noble, Wellington, and St. Edmund Pippin 
were among the finest in the collection. Med¬ 
lars were also freely eliown. Mr. G. W. 
Tyser, Oakfield, Mortimer, Bucks, had 
twenty-four dishes of superb Apples—fruits 
which, because of their all-round excellence, 
would have stood high in any exhibition. 
Royal Russet, Annie Elizabeth, Court Pendu 
Plat (a grand dish), Wellington (the finest we 
have seen), Ribston Pippin, and Blenheim 
Orange were afso superb. The very old 
“ Sops in Wine,” in heavily qorrugated fruits, 
was also shown, the blood-crimson colour of 
the fruits catching the eye at once. Bottled 
fruits in great variety and much excellence 
came from Mrs. Y. Banks, Park-street, Lon¬ 
don, W., Mrs. Millar, Moyleen, Marlow, 
having a display of Moyleen confections. 
Mr. W. Pope, Welford Gardens, also contri¬ 
buted a nice assortment of well-grown Apples. 

Tobaooo. —More than ordinary interest 
centred around an exhibit of Tobacco grown 
by Major G. F. Whitmore, The Glebe Wood, 
Methold, Norfolk,.on heath-land, without any 
previous preparation, the abundance of the 
growth, the 6 feet ot 7 feet high stems, and 
the well-dried leaves all giving indications of 
the great probability of a new home industry. 
The quality of the Tobacco was regarded ex¬ 
cellent, the yield as likely to prove highly 
remunerative. 

A complete list, of the certificated plants 
and the awards will be found in our adver¬ 
tisement coludxnSr 


POULTRY. 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF THE YEAR. 
In your issue for September 23rd appear 
some hints on poultry for the late autumn, 
by “ F. W.,” that are not without interest. 
“ F. W.” says: “Poultry, to be profitable, 
must lay in autumn, when eggs are scarce, 
then they will lay in winter when eggs are 
scarcer still.” My experience, extending over 
several years, is that, whatever course one 
may adopt, there will come the inevitable 
shortage of eggs in autumn and winter, it 
matters not what number of hen# are kept. 
Naturally, a hen, after its course of laying 
through the summer months, needs a rest, and 
the moulting season provide# this. How, 
then, can you have eggs in the natural season 
of moulting? True, hens do not moult all at 
the same time ; thus, the later birds to moult 
are just those which continue laying during 
the autumn. 

The aim of many is to raise young stock 
from early spring hatches to provide autumn 
eggs, the result of which is not always so 
satisfactory as one might wish. Very early- 
raised chickens have been proved by many lo 
be a delusion in so far as the production of 
eggs is concerned. They will, it is true, give 
their owner a few eggs, and then take on 
what is called by some a pullet-moult, and 
by the time a fresh start is made some weeks 
have elapsed. “F. W.” suggests that, to 
get poultry to finish up their moult early, one 
must keep them warm, or at least protected 
from cold winds. The past season has been 
exceptionally warm, when surely no effort was 
necessary to accentuate warmth and shelter. 
Still, the time of scarcity of eggs is with us. 
Experts say all pullets should lay at the age 
of six months, and there is no doubt that 
some do lay at this age. The past summer has 
been distinctly unfavourable for poultry, 
whether they have a free run, or are kept in 
confinement, natural food being scarce. Hens 
that have laid for two seasons are not by 
some considered old, but others make a stand 
against keeping them longer for egg produc¬ 
tion. Up to this age they are not usually 
late in moulting—that is, when they were 
hatched early jn the season. It is the 

older hens that moult late. Poultry-keepers 
of my acquaintance rely exclusively on Corn 
food, which, according to my experience and 
that of other poultrymen, is not favourable 
for winter profits. As “ F. W.” 8ays, a warm 
breakfast gives them a good start, and grit, 
as well as lime-rubble, both for hens in con¬ 
finement and on a Grass run, is a good and 
necessary item. Fowls are particularly fond 
of crushed bone, and in some districts it is 


easily procurable in a fresh state. Greaves 
mixed in small quantities with their soft food 
are also recommended, and so is a change of 
Corn. Maize, which so many cling to as the 
best of Corn food, experts condemn, except at 
intervals, when the weather is cold, and there 
is need for something stimulating. Wheat; 
Oats, and Barley are each used to good pur* 
pose, the first two in particular. Vegetable 
trimmings, boiled up fresh daily, and mixed 
with Barley-meal, pollard, and bran, make a 
good morning meal. Poultry having a free 
Grass run need but two meals per day in 
summer. During the autumn and winter, 
however, three feeds are advisable, and a 
dust-bath, where possible, is an item of more 
importance to the laying hen than many 
readers realise. Shelter in winter is a neces¬ 
sity, and everyone should make a point of 
providing this in some form. 

By following the course outlined in the 
foregoing remarks, I have made poultry- 
keeping profitable. W. S. 


POST-MORTEM . 

Dead pullet (Danehurst ).—There were 
symptoms here of irritant poison ; but in 
order to confirm these symptoms it would be 
necessary to make a" complete chemical 
analysis. If you lose any more in the same 
way, I should recommend you to have that 
done.—J. Fbebman. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

Oranges In autumn.— The historical asso¬ 
ciations of the Orange are of great antiquity, 
there being evidence to show the existence 
of a trade in that fruit between Western 
Asia, India, the Malay Archipelago, and 
China in the time of the Phoenicians and of 
the Greeks and Romans. Ancient Arab 
physicians used bitter Oranges in several of 
their medicines, and to this day tincture of 
Orange frequently appears in pharmaceutical 
preparations. In the eleventh century 
Oranges were unknown in Europe, but those 
of Seville were in cultivation towards the 
close of the twelfth century, and in Sicily 
during the thirteenth. There can be little 
doubt that the Orange is a native of China 
and Cochin China. Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought the first Orange-trees to England, 
and the imported plants were reared by a 
relative of nis, Sir Francis Carew, at Bed- 
dington, in Surrey. Oranges are beneficial 
at all times of the year. The natural in¬ 
clination, however, is to enjoy the luscious 
juice when the weather is not. In winter, 
many people will shudder at the mere sight 
of an Orange, which, at that period, they 
associate with extreme acidity. This may 
have been true in days gone by, but owing 
to the development of the West Indian trade 
it is now quite easy to secure deliciously 
sweet Oranges from October to Christmas. 
It took some few years to popularise this 
colonial fruit, owing to its external pallor, 
the public being of opinion—and erroneously 
so—that a pale-skinned Orange was sour and 
unsavoury. On the contrary, the Jamaican 
Ortunge, though lacking in colour, is full of 
sweet juice. Sunshine does not darken the 
skin of Oranges; it is only when cold winds 
or a low temperature have prevailed in 
Orange-growing districts that the deep 
colour appears. Thus, at Christmas, those 
who buy Spanish Oranges because of their 
pleasing exterior, are disappointed with the 
flavour; but others, wliofee knowledge of 
these matters induces them to select the 
pale West Indian Orange, rejoice in the fact 
that, after all, beauty is only “skin deep ” 
in the Orange. From now until Christmas 
the Jamaican Orange is without rival for 
quality. After that time, the elegant seed¬ 
less fruit of California and the incomparably 
fine Oranges of Denia, in Spain, are all that 
could be desired. Mere sweetness is not 
altogether pleasing in Oranges. A subtle 
sub-acid flavour is appreciated by most con¬ 
noisseurs. The term “sweet” Orange is 
sufficiently comprehensive in ordinary con¬ 
versation, but what is really meant by the 
expression is that most of the original acid 
of the Orange has changed into sugfer.— 
Field. 
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ROYAL INTERNATIONAL HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL EXHIBITION, 1912. 

In consideration of numerous requests, the 
directors of the Royal International Horti¬ 
cultural Exhibition have decided to provide 
special facilities for professional gardeners, 
and also reductions m the charges to the 
general public. The prices originally fixed 
for the eight days of the exhibition were as 
follows:—First day, 2 guineas; second day, 
1 guinea; third day, 10s.; fourth day, 5s. j 
fifth day, 2s. fid.; all subsequent days, Is. 

The following tariff has now been 
arranged:—First day, until 5 p.m., as 
before, 2 guineas; after 5 p.m., 1 guinea. 
Second day, until 5 p.m., as before, 1 

r inea; after 5 p.m., lira. Third day, until 
p.m., as before, 10s.; after 5 p.m., 5s. 
Fourth day, until 5 p.m., as before, 5s. ; 
after 5 p.m., 2s. fid. Fifth day, throughout 
the day, 2s. fid. Throughout the day op all 
subsequent days. Is. 

The special rates for professional gar¬ 
deners are : —Second day, 5s. throughout 
the day; third day, 2s. fid. throughout the 
day; fourth and all subsequent days, Is. 
throughout the day, which involve, as will 
be seen, a very great concession. 

The directors of the International Exhi¬ 
bition Association have agreed:—(1) To give 
to all Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society certain special privileges over the 
general public in regard to the purchase of 
tickets for the exhibition; and (2) to allow 
all such tickets purchased by Fellows of 
the society to be transferable. Fellows pay¬ 
ing an annual subscription of 4 guineas: — 
May 22nd and May 23rd, two tickets at 
half price at either hour. May 24th, 25th, 
27th, four tickets for any, but only one, of 
these days, with two additional tickets for 
the 5e. day, all at half price. May 28th, 
29th, 30th, no reduction. Fellows paying an 
annual subscription of 2 guineas May 22nd 
and 23rd, one ticket at naif price at either 
hour. May 24th, 25th, 27th, two tickets for 
any,' but only one, of these days, with one 
additional ticket for the 5s. day, all at half 
price. May 28th, 29th, 30th, no reduction. 
Fellows paying an annual subscription of 
1 guinea:—May 22nd, one ticket at 80s., or 
10s. fid, after 5 p.m. May 23rd, 24th, 25th 
27th, one ticket at half price for any, but 
only one, of these four days. May 28th, 
29th, 30th, no reduction. Honorary and 
corresponding members enjoy the same 
privileges as 2 guinea,fellow9. Associates : — 
May 22nd, 23rd, 28th, 29th, 30th, no reduc¬ 
tion. One ticket on May 25th or 27th at 
half price. One guinea affiliated societies : — 
May 22nd, 23rd, 28th, 29th, 30th, no reduc¬ 
tion. Ten tickets on May 25th and sixteen 
tickets on May 27th, all at half price. Two 
guinea affiliated societies : —Double privi¬ 
leges. All privileged tickets on the above 
scale must be purchased on or before 
May 12th, and can only be obtained direct 
from the office of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent-squore, Westminster, S.W. 
All the above tickets will be transferable, 
but will each be available for one admission 
only. Fellows can, therefore, circulate 
among their friends such of the tickets as 
they do not personally require. Cheque 
or postal order, payable to the Royal 
Horticultural Society, must accompany each 
application for tickets, and tickets when 
once purchased cannot be exchanged for 
others of a different date. 

The directors have retained the original 
prices for admission during the greater part 
of each day chiefly on account of the limited 
space at tftfir disposal. The actual size of 
the ground is 21 acres, but at least 7 acres 
are occupied by trees, shrubs, etc., which 
leaves only 14 acres for tents, exhibits, 
offices, etc. Applications fox space have, 
naturally, been very numerous, and ground 
has to be allotted for paths, promenades, 
and so forth. It must also be remembered 
that, apart from the visitors themselves, 
there will be a large number—say, three 
thousand—of officials and servants, including 
jurymen, exhibitors, attendants, etc. It is 
gratifying to be able to announce that in 
the floricultural section of the exhibition 
British growers have made a very ready re¬ 
sponse to the invitations addressed to them. 
Foreign growers from most parts of the 
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world are also applying for exhibition space, 
so that the international character of the 
show will be well maintained. Among the 
most recent donors of special prizes are 
Messrs. Clay and Sons, who are offering for 
competition in the Rose clase a silver-gilt 
Rose-bowl, valued at eighty guineas. 

Turning to the interesting subject of 
horticultural sundries, we may say that this 
section will exhibit a completeness never 
before witnessed in this country. The ex¬ 
hibits will be given prominent positions in 
the grounds, both under cover and in the 
open. In every case the awards will be 
made by special jurymen. Thui, in the 
classes tor sundries, only men x who have a 
thorough knowledge of these matters will 
officiate. 

His Maies-ty King George V. has just com¬ 
municated to the directors of the Royal 
International Horticultural Exhibition, 
through Lieutenant Sir George Holford, 
K.C.V.O., his intention to open this exhibi¬ 
tion on May 22nd, at 12 noon.— R. Hoopkr 
Pearson, Press Secretary. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —Now that we have had a 
good soaking of rain, weeds may be pulled out 
of the lawn, and a top-dressing of basic slag 
and very short manure applied. Old hot-bed 
manure, well broken up, will do. Soot also 
will be useful. Yarrow is a troublesome weed 
in a lawn, especially where the soil is poor. 
One reason for the presence of weeds in a 
lawn is the poverty of the 6oil. When every¬ 
thing is taken away and nothing returned, the 
Grass fails and weeds grow. China Roses in 
several varieties are still flowering freely, 
and groups round the margins of the shrub¬ 
bery are always attractive, and the plants 
form dense bushes. Gruss an Teplitz forms 
a splendid pillar Rose. The Rose-planting 
season is now in full swing. Success depends 
in a great measure upon the preparation of 
the site. It may not be possible to break up 
and prepare the soil 3 feet in depth at once, 
but that should be'the aim. There ie a 
growing demand for good, hardy plants in 
some cases, with the view of reducing ex¬ 
pense, but it should be borne in mind that 
hardy plants will fail if not well grown. There 
must be a good depth of properly-prepared 
soil, and many plants will require breaking 
up and replanting every two or three years. 
This refers more especially to the strong- 
growing things, such as Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and plants of similar habit. Peeoniee, 
Hellebores, and Madonna Lilies are best left 
undisturbed when doing well, helped with 
top-dressings. Dwarf Tea Roiws should be 
earthed up from 4 inches to 5 inches when 
frost is expected. Gladioli should not be left 
in the ground any longer. A thin covering of 
ashes will preserve from mice Sweet Peas 
sown outside. 

Fruit garden.— Planting and pruning are 
important work now, and we like to get as 
much done before Christmas as possible. I 
expect all the grease-banding has been done. 
Though this may not render the trees alto¬ 
gether 6afh, it will clear off a good many in¬ 
sects, and if ft is followed up by a winter 
dressing, a clear start can be made in the 
spring. The larvse of the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar are now for the most part hidden in the 
soil beneath the bushes, and if one had time 
to remove 3 inches of the surface and bury it 
in a deep trench, and fill up with good soil 
and manure from the vegetable quarters, a 
clearance would be mhde. Lime is always 
beneficial on fruit land, unless the land has 
a limestone or chalk base, and basic slag is 
being used with advantage now. In pruning 
Gooseberries, if heavy crops are wanted, 
leave in plenty of young wood, and do not 
shorten much. Summer pruning is useful, as 
it leaves strong, well-ripened wood for the 
next crop, and reduces the prnner’s work 
now. In planting brightly-coloured Apples 
in the grounds for ornament, combined with 
utility, do not forget the Quince. Of late 
years this tree has been neglected by planters, 
and the same may be said of the Dartmouth 
and other Crabs, which are both ornamental 
and useful. New plantations of Raspberries 
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may be made now on land that has been 
deeply worked and manured. Superlative 
is the variety to grow for dessert, and more 
attention is being given to Logan and other 
recently introduced berries of similar charac¬ 
ter. 

Vegetable garden.— The dry, hot weather 
of last summer was an object lesson to many 
cultivators, and it brought home to all of us 
the importance of increasing the depth of 
the soil; and, as there is likely to be a 
shortage of manure from the stable, deepen¬ 
ing the root-run and paying more attention to 
surface-stirring will be a real economy in the 
long run. Of course, all practical gardeners 
know this, but the amateur often makes mis¬ 
takes in this and other respects. The 
weather is rather wet for planting anything 
now. If small Lettuce-plants or Cabbage- 
plants have to be planted, it is well to have 
thin boards, which the planter can stand upon 
when planting, pruning or training wall-trees. 
In wet weather leaves can be raked up and 
carted on to the Melon-ground, and mixed 
with manure, in preparation for hot-beds, as 
a constant succession of these will be re¬ 
quired now for Asparagus, early Potatoes, 
etc., and there are no better Lettuces than 
those grown under glass on a slightly heated 
bed. When I had much of this work to do, I 
found some economy of materials in running 
the hot-beds in lines close together, leaving 
just space enough between the lines of frames 
to move about and attend to the crops. As 
soon as the surface is dry enough, draw a 
little earth up to Cabbages, and keep a watch¬ 
ful eye upon late autumn Cauliflowers and 
early Broccoli. Veitch’s Forcing Cauliflower 
may be brought on in pots. 

Conservatory. —Chrysanthemums will re¬ 
quire careful management during this damp 
weather, and if crowded too much the bottom 
leaves die, and, if not removed, create damp. 
Where Chrysanthemums are a leading fea¬ 
ture, the ventilation must be as perfect as 
possible. The house should never be alto¬ 
gether closed except in frosty weather, and 
then for as short a time as possible. With 
nothing besides Chrysanthemums, the effect is 
very monotonous, and there are other things, 
such as Heaths and Camellias, which are* 
beautiful. Chrysanthemums are so good 
for cutting to fill vases in the rooms that they 
are, in fact, indispensable until other long- 
stalked flowers are available. Crowea 
saligna latifolia and Chorozemas are very 
interesting now, and the flowers are fairly 
lasting. Zonal Pelargoniums in variety are 
very bright, and the flowers are useful for 
cutting. Paul Crampel is not only the best 
scarlet for the open air, but it is very good 
for flowering in 6-inch pots in winter. Pri¬ 
mula obconica of a good strain is a very use¬ 
ful plant now, and is so easily grown. Save 
seeds at home, and sow as soon as ripe. We 
have left off buying Primula seeds, as the 
result, in a general way, is not satisfactory. 
We select the seed-parents, and go over them 
when in bloom with the camel-hair brush. 
All watering should be done in the morning 
now, with the lights open to let out the damp, 
using as little fire as possible. A little 
more thinning may be given to the climbers. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are still bright 
trained up pillars. 

8tOVO. —White flowers are valuable now, 
and Eucharis should be coming on in suc¬ 
cession. These bulbe must be rested in a 
lower temperature by keeping them a little 
drier, but not dried off as other bulbs are. 
The bulbs flower best when well established 
in good-sized pots, a number of strong bulbs 
in each pot. When rested bulbs are placed 
in heat, the flower-spikes start away at once, 
and liquid-manure will then be useful. Pan- 
cratiums should be coming into flower now, 
and will last some time in the warm end of 
the conservatory. Euphorbias will brighten 
up this house now. E. splendens, a rough, 
spiny-looking plant, has some interest when 
it breaks into bloom, and the bright flowers 
have some value for working up, especially 
for coat-flowers. Pentas carnea and its 
varieties make useful flowering plants at this 
season. Caladiums are being dried off gra¬ 
dually now, and this will make more room. 


Forolng-hOU8e.—There is plenty of work 
for this house to do now in helping on 
plants for Christmas and latfer. Trumpet 
and other Lilies that were potted early and 
plunged in Coooa-fibre may be moved a few 
at a time to a warm-house. Early Narcissi 
which have filled the pots with roots will 
bear a rise in temperature now\ There is 
plenty of retarded Lily of the Valley crowns 
yet in cool stores, and these will come into 
flower sooner than recently imported stuff. 
Deutzias and other shrubs prepared for 
forcing may be moved a few at a time into 
the forcing-house. Roses also may have a 
little warmth now. In my experience a 
warm pit, with a leaf bed for producing a 
little mild bottom heat, is a good place for 
bringing on Roses and other things. 

Retardlng-house.— Where many Azaleas 
are grown, some may be kept back in the 
north house. This house, besides its value 
in summer, is useful now in retarding things 
for late flowering. Heaths do well in such 
a house with only warmth enough to keep 
out frost, with very free ventilation in mild 
weather night and day. Calceolarias of the 
large-flowering, herbaceous type will do very 
well in a cool north house. Clematis 
indivisa lobata, Cobaea scandens varie- 
gata, and Lapagerias, planted in a good bed 
of peat and sand, will be a success, and may 
be trained under the roof. We have had no 
occasion to light fires in cool-houses this 
season, but we are prepared to start with¬ 
out much notice. 

Early Crapes In pots.— If fresh, ripe 
Grapes are wanted in May, a start should be 
made now with well-grown, well-ripened 
canes that were pruned early to prevent 
bleeding when the sap rises. A low, span- 
roofed house is the most suitable for the 
work, with a pit on each side filled with 
leaves in a mild state of fermentation. In 
this bed the pots should be plunged, if not 
the full depth, at least deep enough to keep 
the pots erect and steady. The canes should 
be bent back so that the buds may all break 
at the same time. If any of the canes are 
sluggish in starting, twist the canes, begin¬ 
ning at the top, and gently twisting till the 
pressure is felt to the base, always twisting 
in the same direction ; this will liberate the 
sap, and growth will begin immediately. I 
have found covers very valuable in this work, 
rolling down at night, and up again early in 
the morning. Less fire heat will be required, 
and the temperature will be more genial. 
Night temperature to begin 50 degs. to 
55 degs. This may be thought to be rather 
high, but as the plants will be thrown out 
when the Grapes are gathered, we can take 
it out of them, and so much depends upon 
the ripening of the canes, and a little bottom 
heat is a great help. E. Hobday. 

THE COMZKO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
December 4th. —Tree, shrub. Rose, and 
fruit-tree planting is going on when the 
weather is suitable; ana there is some work 
to do in dividing and replanting hardy 
herbaceous plants. Pinks have been divided, 
broken up into suitable pieces, and planted 
to form groups and edgings. Carnations 
have been planted in beds, reserving some 
in pots to fill blanks, if any. Some of the 
best varieties have been planted in 8-inch 
pots, three plants in a pot, for special 
purposes. 

December 5th .—We are growing, as usual, 
a lot of Her Majesty Pink for forcing. The 
plants are obtained by striking cuttings 
from the forced plants in heat in February. 
These are hardened off and planted out when 
ready in a bed of good soil, and the best 
plants are potted up in September,.sheltered 
in a cold pit till Christmas, and then moved 
to a light, warm greenhouse to flower in 
April in 5-inch pots. Pruning, y^hing, and 
training fruit-trees are receiving intention. 

December 6th .—Shifted on some of tho 
largest Cinerarias and Primulas into 6-inch 
pots. Many will be grown in 5-inch pots to 
a flowering* size. We find the plants pro¬ 
duce more seeds later in the season, and as 
we save our own seeds, we want some plants 
late in the cool-house. We find it pays to 
save seeds of certain good things, especially 
amongst what are termed florists’ flowers. 
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December 7th. ~All tli« late bulbs have 
been potted or boxed, and placed in cold 
pits or oold-fiouse. Late flowers are nearly 
as important as forced ones, and Narcissi 
and Tulips are wanted until they can be 

f athered in the sheltered garden outside. 

nowdrops do well among the trees in the 
shrubbery. 

December 8th .—Every fine day is devoted 
to pruning and training wall trees, and to 
avoid unduly treading the ground planks are 
used to stand upon. As the pruning pro¬ 
ceeds the cuttings and other rubbish are con¬ 
sumed in a smouldering fire. This makes 
excellent material for placing round the 
roots of Roses or anything now being trans¬ 
planted. 

December 9lh .—Rearranged conservatory. 
The same plants in the same positions 
become monotonous. Chrysanthemum 
Market Red is very bright just now in cool- 
house, and makes a good bush plant. 
Moneymaker is a good white, and La 
Triomphante a good pink. Source d’Or is a 
very useful bronze. The two last are old, 
but reliable. The weather continues mild, 
and fires in glasshouses should be kept 
down. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AMD FLO WEBS. 

Pruning Paaslfiora coerulea (Queena Co.).—It 
your Passion-flower has ample room to extend, it 
will need no pruning, but if the allotted t-pace is 
covered the plant may be cut back to good eyes and 
any old or exhausted wood removed. There is a 
great tendency to over prune many climbing plants, 
the Passifloras included. If cut back hard, strong 
growths and comparatively few flowers result. 

Chrysanthemum-rust (G II .).—If you desire to 
pet riu of thin post, we would advise you to burn 
the whole of your plants as they go out of flower 
and are cut down. The houses in which the plants 
have been grown mu*t also be thoroughly cleaned, 
as, if thi« is not attended to, frtvh plants are very 
likely, if put into it, to be contaminated. Myriads 
of spores develop from one affected leaf, and for this 
reason you will see the necessity of taking every 
means to eradicate the trouble. 

Pallure of Palm (Glaneirn ).-On cutting the 
root*. we find that they are all dead. The failure is 
evidently due to the plant having been allowed to 
get dry *at some time. A plant having so many roots, 
and evidently in a small pot. requires to be put into 
a pail and thoroughly soaked, n* the ordinary way of 
watering is of no use The soil may look moist on 
the surface, while that in which the roots are is quite 
dry. Another frequent cause of failure is allowing 
the water to remain in the saucers in which the 
plants are stood. 

Keeping Begonias (!fi*« G. Richard *).—The 
Begonias should be at once lifted and divested of 
some of the larger and rougher leaves, placed in 
boxes of dry soil or sand, and removed to any cool 
place from which frost is excluded. Given a month 
of this treatment, the tubers may be overhauled, 
when the old leaves and stems will fall away. The 
tubers should now- be quite dry. and may he placed 
in boxes in fine, dry sand for the winter. Any spare 
room or dry cellar excluding frc*t will do as a store, 
and the boxes must on no account be closely covered. 

Lilies among shrubs (British Guiana ).—The 
following are all good kinds: L. earn! id uni, L. urn- 
bellutum, any of the forms of L. Thunbergianum, all 
of which are dwarf— i.e., 12 inches to 15 inches or so¬ 
li. pomponiym verum, L. tigrinum. L. auratum, L. 
spreiosum and its varieties roseum, rubrum, and 
album; L. croceum, L. tcstaceum. and L. Martagon 
are a*l good, easily grown, and inexpensive sorts. 
Plant all the kinds about 6 inches deep, save L. 
candidum, which may be planted Just half the depth. 
This last may be put in at once; the remainder may 
bo planted at any convenient time for some weeks to 
come. 

Iris Keempferi (L. II. IT.).-This will not do in 
such a tank as you menlion. We should advise you 
to trench the ground where you wish to plant thi6. 
mixing with the soil, turf and all, some well-rotted 
manure, leaf-foil, and the refuse from the potting 
bench, so as to get a good depth of loose, friable 
soil into which the roots can work freely. What 
this Iris wants is moisture and a fully open position 
away from the shade of tree* or shrubs. It is always 
seen to the best advantage by the side of a stream 
or pond, and should be planted close to the edge of 
the water. The plant must be well established before 
it blooms. April is the bc*t month in which to 
lant. Beds away from the edge of a pond should 
e sunk 3 inches or 4 inches below’ the surface, so as 
to allow of liberal supplies of water being given. 

Lilium auratum after blooming After 

your Lilies have done blooming they may be stood 
out-of-doors and watered as before till the leaves 
turn yellow and the stems die down. Then, if they 
need repotting, this i9 a good time to do so; but. 'at 
the same time, if the root* are in a healthy state, 
annual repotting is by no means necessary. In any 
case, they may be stood e’o e together in a sheltered 
spot out-of-doors and protected by a mat or two 
during severe weather, or a cold-frame just pro¬ 
tected from the frost is a very good place in which 
to winter the bulbs. They inay be kept nearly drv 
throughout the winter, but when growth recom¬ 
mences in the spring an increased amount of water 


mn*t be given. If you decide to repot, a mixture of 
loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and sand forms a very 
suitable compost. At the same time, bulbs in their 
second year rarely flower as well as freshly-imported 
ones, for, although these latter often suffer a good 
d&il in transit, the embryo flowers develop, but the 
bulb has not sufficient vigour to form an equal 
display for the next year. 

FRUIT. 

The Loganberry (Ealing ).—The old fruiting wood 
should be cut out each year to allow room for the 
new growths, which in the winter should be short¬ 
ened back to the length of the stakes. These stakes 
should be not less than 8 feet high, and fixed on each 
side and in the centre of the plant, or the plants 
may be set out .against a warm fence or against a 
trellis stretched ‘along the row in place of stakes. 
The best way to grow the Loganberry is on wires, in 
a similar way to that usually employed for growing 
Raspberries, only more height must be allowed—say, 
not less than 6 feet. 

Basic slag for fruit-trees (R. B.).—Basic s’ag 
is an excellent phosphatic manure, but acts slowly, 
as it takes some time to decompose. If you could 
procure a few bushels of wood-ashes and to each 
bushel add 4 lb. of basic slag, spreading the whole 
about the fruit-trees at the rate of a bushel and a 
half per rod, very gently forking it in, and doing it 
at once, the trees would benefit. Put over the roots 
of the trees in the summer a mulch of horse-manure 
or cow-manure, the latter for preference if you can 
get it, watering this well in if the weather is dry, 
so as to wash the goodness of the same down to the 
roots. 

Manuring fruit-trees (C. B.).—You would have 
done your fruit - trees most service had you put 
some manure about over the roots whilst carrying 
crops, as growing trees need help to make fruit- 
buds for the succeeding year. In any case, now- 
very lightly fork up the soil round over the roots 
of the trees, then put all over the loosened ground 
a mulch of some 2 inches thick or the horse-manure. 
The cow-manure is at this time of the year too cold. 
That would be better employed in hot weather as a 
mulch. If you use cow-manure do so between the 
rows of trees or on vegetable ground, and chiefly on 
light ground. Leave the liming of the’ soil till 
February, by which time the winter rains will have 
washed in the properties of the manure dressings. 
Then in June give a fresh mulch if the trees promise 
to fruit well, as the dressing will greatly help them. 

Peach-trees gumming (Persica).— Fruit-growers 
ascribe gumming in stone fruit-tree*, such as Peaches, 
Plums, Cherries, to a lack of lime in the soil, and to 
lack of proper food, for without doubt the roots have 
gone down into sour soil, which they find fails to 
furnish proper food for the sustenance of the tree. 
In some cases opening a deep trench round a tree at 
several feet from the stem, grubbing under and 
cutting off the base roots, then filling in the trench 
with fresh soil, is effective, or if the trees be not 
too old, lifting and replanting them, adding some 
fresh soil in October. To supply lime, give over the 
roots a dressing of either fresh lime or some irtortar- 
refuse and wood-ashes, then top-dress the whole after 
•forking it over with a mulch of long stable-manure. 
The trouble will, no doubt, develop in the other trees, 
if the border is not attended to. In our issue of 
March 20th, 1909, page 169, you will find a very 
interesting article dealing, with this subject. A copy 
may be had of the publisher, post free, for ljd. 

Pyrus japonica jelly (M. S. R .).—Peel the fruits 
as thinly as possible, throwing them into a basin of 
cold water to keep them from discolouring. Allow 
for each pound of fruit three pints of cold wnter. 
Put the fruits into a preserving-pan, bring them 
quickly to the boil, and let them boil until quite 
soft. Strain the water from the fruit, pressing out 
the juice only. Weigh the water and allow a pound 
of the best cane sugar to each pound of water. Put 
the sugar and water into a clean preserving-pan and 
boil quickly, stirring constantly after the sugar is 
melted. When a little dropped on to a plate Jellies, 
pour at once into hot jelly-moulds or gallipots. 
Cover while hot with white pasted paper, and ( tore 
in the usual way. A nice jam can also he made of 
the fruits. For this they must be cored, allowing a 
pint of water to each pound of fruit, the water and 
fruit being weighed together. Allow, a9 for the jelly, 
a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit and water, 
then boil a* for the jelly. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manures (H. B .).—Your soil, being deficient of 
lime, the larger quantity of slag you use is justified, 
and the amounts are well proportioned, speaking 
generally. In reality, however, manuring with tiie 
aid of artificials should be based on the particular 
crops grown, for different plants require different 
proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
For Turnips, for example, you might even increase 
the slag to twenty parts, and fer Potatoes give much 
more potash than at present. Your soil is probably 
well supplied with potash, but a dressing of the 
manure has been demonstrated to be useful in 
similar cases. 

Mushrooms in cellar (Joseph Lee).—Provided a 
cellar is so placed that none of the peculiar and, in a 
dwelling, unpleasant and unhealthy perfume of Mu*h- 
. room - beds can ascend into the house, then a 
cellar is an excellent place in whi.h to grow Mush¬ 
rooms. But should the temperature of the cellar be¬ 
come comparatively warm during the summer, then 
it is best not to make up beds until the end of 
August, as a dry atmosphere breeds a sjtecies of rust 
or mildew. The best scat-on for Mush room-beds is 
from September to the end of May. Get plenty of 
sweet stable-manure, shake out the long straw, turn 
what is left two or three times, well mixing it and 
giving some water each time; then make up on the 
cellar floor a solid bed some 12 inches deep, and very 
firm. After a few days break up cakes of Mushroom 
spawn into about eight pieces, force these pieces into 
the manure at intervals of 9 inches, coat over with 
an inch thick of fresh loam, water freely, then cover 
up with straw litter. 


BHOBT REPLIES. 

A. P. White.—It you will kindly send n« a root 
the foliage of which ha* not been so badly injured 
as in that you 6end us, we will have the same 
examined, and, if possible, ascertain the cause.— 
R. M .—The Globe Artichoke is a perennial, and mny 
be grown on from year to year, but the best headsars 
always obtained in the second and third years after 
planting. The Cardoon is always treated as an 
annual.- Amateur .—We think you will find the in¬ 

formation you wish in ** Villa Gardening,” published 
at this office. You must, however, bear in mind that 
you must have other houses or frames in which to 
grow on the plants before you transfer them to the 

conservatory.-J. D .—You will find the addresses 

you inquire about in “ The Garden Annual,” pub¬ 
lished at this office. Bianca.—Yes, you can cut out 

the useless wood from your Ramblers now, but, as 
you say, it would have been better to have done so 
immediately after flowering, so that the wood left 
could have had a chance of ripening better.— Joe.— 
You can plant now, if the weather is mild, but 
perhaps in your case the best time would be the 

early spring.- Novice .—Seeing you have trenched* 

the ground, and at the same time, we hope, manured 
it well, we see no necessity to add any more manure, 
which can be given ns a mulch when the Black 
Currant-bushes come into bearing. 


MAMES OP PLANTS AND FBTTXTS. 

Names of plants.— Bianca .—Please send better 

specimen.- Mass Geehan .—Cotoneaater frigida.— 

C. IF.—Impossible to name from one tiny leaf only. 

- F. Hartley.—1, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 2, 

Helxine Soleiroli, belongs to the Nettle family, and 
comes from Corsica, the o]d name having been 
Soleirolia Corsica. 

Names of fruits.— IF. L. S.— Apple Warner's 

King.- Everard .—Your Pear is, we think. Jersey 

Gratioli, from a late district. When Bending fruit 
for name the locality should always be mentioned. 


VIEWS OF ROCK, BOO, FERN, 
AND WATER QARDEN8. 


We /lire to Interest our readers in 
plcturesgue effects of gardens and In 
the beauty of flower, tree, or giant. We 
mhall give a Prise of a Guinea for the 
beet Photograph of Rocker Alpine Water 
Gardens sent In eaeh month, and a copy 
of “ The English Flower Garden ’* as 
second prise. 

The so-called rockeries arc generally 
so hideously made that good examples 
will help very much. Artificial water, 
too. Is often stupidly made without any 
graoe of outline, and good examples of 
these would be welcome, too. In doing 
this we need not confine ourselves to 
gardens, bscause sometimes any rocky 
ground In nature gives beautiful 
examples of what we mean . Therefore, 
Into this list would come any natural 
formation of rook or water that would 
Illustrate what Is desired. In the take 
districts of the West of Ireland, and In our 
own country too, and Scotland, there cure 
beautiful suggestive things everywhere . 


BEES’ ROSE CHAT (No. lO). 

"GROWING ROSES BT STEAK" 

sounds rather an odd proposition, but it is actually accom¬ 
plished on Bees' Bose Farm by means of the Steam Plough 
and Cultivator. Short rows and narrow bed* are no use at 
I all where hundreds of thousands of plants are to be grown ; 
therefore the steam plough becomes a necessity. It is one 
of i he unfortunate thinuB of life, that the huge demand for 
Bees’ Hoses has done away with that fine old type of spades¬ 
man who could turn over his plot of grouud day after day 
without so much as a backache. Even the picturesque 
ploughman has had to give way to the iron monster. The 
necessity for deep and long furrows rendered the work 
arduous even to horseflesh. In the early days'at Sealand as 
many as three and four teams were attached to a single 
plough, but Boses grown under such expensive conditions 
could not be sold at Anything like 4d each, and as quality 
must be maintained at all QOStS recourse had to be made 
to steam, as has been the case in scores of other trades. 

The results are highly satisfactory. The steam plough and 
harrow have Justified themselves in every way. From th« 
humanitarian's point of view they have eliminated the pant 
ing horse and weary follower of the plough. The buyer reap 
the advantage of minimum prices and tip-ton quality (due t< 
the DroUuction of immense quantities of fibrous roots, th 
result of deep and thorough cultivation), while Bees Ltd 
have the unique distinction t>f supplying for 4d. or 6d. th 
clas* and quality of Rose you have been accustomed t 
pav 9d. and Is. for. 

Yitu will be well advised to write for Bees' Ro«e Oatalogm 
It has been described by one customer as " the most con 
pleie, newsy, and instructive thing of its kind.” It is we 
printed contains illustrations from photos of many fti 
Roses, also of the steam piough and harrow referred to sbov 
and costs you only a halfpenny stamp. The cost to Bees Lt 
of sending this Catalogue to you is close upon jEl.OOO (oi 
thousand pounds). Do you suppose that Bt-es Ltd. wou 
spend ■ hat sum of money in printing, posting, and advertisi 
if they were not confident of being able to secure an ord 
from you ? And not only to secure your first order, but gi 
you satisfaction, bo that repeat orders will follow. At 
general rule, first orders cost as much or more to get tb 
the pr, fit they bring Therefore it is not so muoh your fi 
order SB your second and third orders that Bees are try 
for. Thai is a plain, outspoken statement of the actual fac 
not something for nothing, but GuarantOStesl. quality 
! a fair price. 

| WRITE NOW, not soon, or to-morrow, but NOW. Lis 
YOU FORGET. 

1 BEES, LTD., 176 B, LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

ROOhea faloata.— It may interest your cor¬ 
respondent, the writer of “My Desert Gar¬ 
den,” to learn that the above is the name of 
the plant referred to as producing post-office¬ 
red flowers with golden stamens. The plant 
in the low*er right-hand corner suggests Eche- 
veria metallica, but I am not sure as to that. 

—x. 

Pear President Mas.— I And this important 
Pear of good flavour and good size, not too 
rich, and yet excellent. We are, if anything, 
too well off for Pears at this season, and if 
we do not watch them as a cat watches a 
mouse, they may decay. We want more 
good, early Pears, and cannot well have too 
many late ones, but it is a mistake to have a 
needless flu#h of them in early winter and 
autumn. 

Hyacinths In beds.—I have just seen beds 
being planted with Hyacinths, and I asked 
myself the question : “What effect will these 
. have next spring?” A bed of Hyacinths in 
bloom such as one sees in many gardens and 
parks is hideous, though the colour at a 
distance may be pleasing. The prim spires, 
the comparative w r ant of foliage, and the 
regular pips of blooms are offensive to any¬ 
one with a real love of flowers. Our own 
wild Hyacinth is a far more beautiful and 
graceful plant than the show Hyacinth.—T. 

The early Christmas Rose (Helleborue 
maximus).—This precious gift to our country 
in winter—I mean the big one, which flowers 
earlier than the true Christmas Rose, the one 
we used to call H. maximus, with its delicate 
flush of pink in the great flowers—seems to 
thrive everywhere, but it deserves the best 
place we can give it and a free soil, with 
.some broken sandstone, if we have that to 
give. It seems to do better on some, natural 
soils than in any prepared soil we can make 
for it. It is a most precious thing in the 
early winter.—W. 

Aster grandIflorus.— This handsome and 
very late Starwort is welcome in November, 
especially for cutting for the house. Flower¬ 
ing so late, it does best asrainst a wall. 
Mine is against a south wall, perhaps too 
warm, as it flowers too early, though every 
other Starwort has passed out of bloom. In 
a southern county it would be better in a 
cooler position. The colour is a fine purple, 
uite distinct from that of other outdoor 
owers of the late autumn. This is found 
growing in dry soil in Virginia, east of the 
mountains, to Florida. It was introduced in 
1720.—W. 

Layering Camatlone.— Mr. Ewbank, in 
his note on layering Carnations, seems to 
argue that what suits him will suit every¬ 
body. I am living in a district where, if we 
layer late, we fail, and where late and spring 
planting always fails. He seems to have a 
poor idea of papers and books, and they 
have their uses, hut no book such as he seems 
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to desire will prevent a man from consider¬ 
ing the circumstances of soil and climate in 
hie own locality, this applying to farming as 
well as to gardening. The Carnation, like 
everything else, is very susceptible to change 
of soil. I know places where there is 110 
trouble in layering or keeping the plants, 
and others in which the greatest care is 
needed to keep them through the winter.— 
W. 

Erloa oarnea. —All that Mr. Arnott says in 
praise of this charming plant will be en¬ 
dorsed by those who have experience of it. 
But he writes only of the flesh-coloured and 
white varieties. There is a third variety, 
with flowers of a deep carmine, and since I 
obtained this from Messrs Smith, of the 
Darley Dale Nurseries, I have learnt to 
think somewhat lightly of the others. Seve¬ 
ral years ago Canon Ellacombe imparted to 
me a wrinkle how to get the best out of this 
and some other Heaths—namely, to clip 
them over immediately after flowering. This 
ensures a dense mass of fresh young growth, 
and a fine flower display in the following 
spring.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Best quality Applee for oooklng.— Al¬ 
though one is willing to accept the ultimatum 
on page 679 in connection with the above, it 
is hardly likely to assume a practical form 
until we can produce them in far greater 
quantities than at present. With the excep¬ 
tion of Blenheim, best quality Apples are 
either not the be€t of croppers in most dis¬ 
tricts, or are too small for cooking. Bearing 
in mind the length of time before Blenheim 
comes into bearing, one can hardly dispense 
with the best of the cooking Apples. Cer¬ 
tainly, as frequently pointed out in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, there are far too many 
varieties, but when planting I should always 
include sorts like Stirling Castle, Lord 
Derby, Schoolmaster, and Alfriston.— 
E. B. S. 

0thonnopel8 cheirifolia.— The interesting 
notes by Mr. Smyth on page 691, re “My 
Desert Garden,” remind me that we seldom 
see Othonnopsis cheirifolia mentioned in the 
horticultural press. This, the Barberry Rag¬ 
wort, is often called Othonna cheirifolia. It 
is a free-growing, trailing plant, with succu¬ 
lent glaucous leaves and yellow flowers, re¬ 
sembling in some ways those of a single Afri¬ 
can Marigold. It makes a good plant for the 
rockery. It is not too hardy, yet in a south 
of Scotland garden it has survived for ten or 
twelve years in a sunny place and on a dry 
rockery ; —not quite so dry, however, as Mr. 
Smyth’s “ Desert Garden.” I find it is easily 
propagated by cuttings, and where there is 
any doubt as to its hardiness, a few cuttings 
kept in a frame or a cool greenhouse will be 
& useful asset in case of a severe winter. An 
open one, followed by a severe spring, is, 
however, more trying to this and many other 
plants. By the way, is Mr. Smyth correct in 
speaking of Othonnopsis crassifolia?—S. 
Arnott. 
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Winter-flowering Tropaeolume.— Mention 
of these on page 684 of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated served to carry my mind back many 
years, for in the early seventies I was en¬ 
gaged in one of the London market nurseries. 
At that time winter-flowering Tropseoluras 
used to be largely grown for the supply of 
cut flowers, as Zonal Pelargoniums were 
then but little used for the purpose. Back 
walls, the ends of a structure, or any vacant 
rafters were utilised for the support of these 
Tropoeolums, and a great number of flowers 
was picked from spaces that would be other¬ 
wise wasted. A deep, yet vivid, scarlet 
variety, known as Mrs. Treadwell, was much 
employed in this way. . It was always pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. In the days referred 
to these flowers met with a ready sale in the 
winter, but such is not likely to be the case 
now.—X. 

8olanum jaemlnoldos.— 1 This, referred to 
in the issue of November 25th, page 685, I 
always plant with Clematis Jackmani. Both 
flower at the same time, and the colour is 
fine. Both are at present in flower here, 
though knocked about with the winds.— 
R. C. McM. Smyth, Mount Henry, Dalfcey , 
Co. Dublin. 

-This beautiful free-growing climber 

does finely at Hampton Court Gardens on a 
wall. The growth seems to be cut hard down 
in the winter, the stems getting a slight pro¬ 
tection till the spring. Then growths come 
up very strong, and the result is a glorious 
mass of lovely white flowers. Many plants 
also seemed to be kept in pots, to turn out 
for filling up as circumstances may need 
during the summer. Plants trained as semi- 
standards, planted out, flower profusely, and 
intermingle with Swainsonias, Plumbagos, 
Streptosolens, Heliotropes, and Fuchsias 
grown in the same way.—D. 

The Yuocae. —Even when out of flower, the 
Ytfccas are valuable in the garden by reason 
of their noble foliage, which is as fine in 
form as that of many sub-tropical subjects, 
which require glass shelter through the win¬ 
ter. Groups of Yuccas on gently sloping 
lawns or along the edges of shrubberies pre¬ 
sent a striking effect when bearing their tall, 
ivory-white blossom-spikes, which remain 
effective for a lengthened period. During 
the present year Yuccas of several species 
have bloomed with unusual freedom, a fact 
probably accounted for by the heat and dry¬ 
ness of the summer. Some large groups of 
Yucca recurva have borne as many as fifteen 
flower-spikes, and have formed very stately 
garden pictures. Y. flaccida and Y. filamen- 
tosa have also flowered abundantly, and the 
noble Y. gloriosa, the giant of the family, 
usually an autumn flowerer, has displayed 
dozens of its lofty spires of bloom in not a few 
gardens. This species is generally the least 
free-flowering of the Yuccas in common culti¬ 
vation, but in the present year it has quite 
rivalled its relatives in freedom of blossom. 
Even now in many gardens, at the end of 
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November, Yucca gloriosa is still in fine 
bloom. In some cases it threw up flower- 
spikes on growths of the past year—a rare 
occurrence with this species.— Wyndh am 
Fitzherbert. 

Carpeting bulb-beds.— I do not think 
there are many, certainly not amongst 
readers of Gardenino Illustrated, who 
fail to carpet their beds of bulbs with 
suitable hardy-flowering plants. Indeed, I 
rather infer that with many persons bulbs 
are but a secondary consideration, as these, 
unless planted very thickly, give in the 
spring but a poor shows unless on a carpet 
of some hardy early-blooming plant. 
Whether carpets be employed or not, I 
strongly deprecate the common plan of 
planting bulbs singly all over a bed, so that 
when in full flower they stand equidistant 
and like so many soldiers. Then, no matter 
what kind or variety, when in bloom the 
whole forms an even, monotonous mass. II 
those who wish to fill their flower-beds dur¬ 
ing the winter with bulbs would intermingle 
Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, Pansies, double 
Daisies, Arabis, Aubriotias, and so on 
among their Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 
and other large bulbs the effect would be 
more pleasing.—A. D. 

Hypericum fragile.— For a sunny wall or 
rock garden, few of the St. John’s Worts 
have a better claim upon our notice than 
Hypericum fragile, which makes a neat, 
rather trailing tuft of small leaves, and 
bears a number of large yellow flowers, of a 
size one would hardly expect from the ap¬ 
pearance of the plant. There is always some¬ 
thing attractive about the Hypericums, with 
their boss-like centres and their golden 
petals, and H. fragile is no exception. As a 
wall plant it will rank along with H. replans, 
and it is probably most at home on a retain¬ 
ing wall with a bank of soil behind. It doc- 
not object to a little shade, but it blooms 
more profusely in a sunny place, and in the 
wall garden the heat which accumulates in 
the stones in sunny weather is apparently 
beneficial to this bright and pretty St. John’s 
Wort. It is not an exacting plant regarding 
soil, but likes, to all appearance, a light one 
with plenty of grit and small stones mixed 
with it.—S. Arnott. 

Erica gracilis.— It is questionable if any 
other greenhouse Heath is grown to the same 
extent as this. The ordinary form has flowers 
of a rosy-purple colour. This gave rise to a 
sport with while flowers, which, under the 
name of nivalis, was extensively propagated 
and distributed. At first its sportive charac¬ 
ter was very much in evidence, for whole 
sprays of the typical kind would make their 
appearance on the plants of nivalis. Of 
late, however, the white form would appear 
to have become more fixed. Beside this, 
there is the variety rosea, with blossoms of 
a pretty rosy tint, quite unlike those of the 
type. It is not at all common, but is cer¬ 
tainly a very desirable kind. The variety 
vernalis is, compared with the others, of 
erect growth, and the flowers, which are 
somewhat deejier in colour than those of the 
typical kind, are a good deal later in de¬ 
veloping, and are, as a rule, at their best in 
the New Year, whereas Erica gracilis flowers 
during the autumn and early winter months. 

Casalpinla pulcherrlma. What was to 
many the most interesting thing submitted to 
the Floral Committee at the Horticultural 
Hall on November 21st was several flowering 
branches of this uncommon tropical shrub or 
small tree. It is a menil>er of the I^egumi- 
nosre, and from a foliage point of view alone 
is very ornamental, the bipinnate leaves being 
large and of a deep green colour. The 
flowers, which are borne in large clusters at 
the points of t-he shoots, are each about a 
couple of inches in diameter, the peials scar¬ 
let, edged with gold, and crisped at the mar¬ 
gins, after the manner of some of the (Jn- 
c;diums. The long red stamens also form a 
notable feature. This plant used to be know n 
under the name of Poinciana puleherrima. 
It is a native of the West Indies, but is now 
extensively cultivated throughout the tropics. 
T his uncommon plant was given an award of 
merit, and as, according to the “ Dictionary 
of Gardening,” it was introduced in 1691, 
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those who regard these awards m being given 
only to new plants will find their ideas rudely 
dispelled. As might be expected from its 
native country, it needs a. warm-house for 
its successful culture.—X. 

fiingle Chrysanthemum*.— It is very evi¬ 
dent that “ H. S.,” page 688, has an eve for 
true floral beauty. The varieties of single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums he mentions as 
having seen at the Crystal Palace Show last 
month evidence his taste as a true Chrysan¬ 
themum florist. That sort of deep regard 
for the beautiful white Mensa as seen in a 
vase which attracted him, pleased me also. 
No other variety in the show—not even the 
giant doubles—seemed to me so delightful 
as that fine single variety. Yet, beautiful as 
it is, I am told that it is not esteemed for 
house decoration, because its form is so per¬ 
fect. It seems that the class of singles most 
in favour are those having long, narrow, ir¬ 
regular petals, as those find most regard 
with the aesthetic. However that may be, I 
hope readers will take note of “ H. S.’s” 
selection of singles, especially adding Roupell 
Beauty and Cannell’s Crimson, among others. 
New singles are now coming on apace, and in 
a year or two there will be a grand selection. 
- K. S. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums In towns.— The 

interest taken by the working classes of our 
large towns in the culture of flowers is 
evidenced by the striking display of hardy 
Chrysanthemums to bo seen in Edinburgh. 
In places where one would hardly expect that 
they would flourish, these flowers were, dur¬ 
ing last week, making a bright show, even 
after several degrees of frost and storms of 
rain and sleet. Formerly, Michaelmas 
Daisies were especial favourites, but the 
value of the early Chrysanthemum having 
now’ Income better known, the Michaelmas 
Daisies have disappeared. There seems, too, 
to be considerable emulation shown, for in 
some streets neighbouring houses have 
evidently been in friendly rivalry, with the 
result that what plight otherwise have been 
a rather dingy locality was made attractive 
to the passer-by. The varieties chiefly noted 
were* the various kinds of the Masse family ; 
but in one instance a capital effect had been 
obtained by using that fine old small-flower¬ 
ing sort, Piercy’s Seedling, with a back* 
ground of Mme. Dosgranges. I was informed 
that, on the whole, the plants stood the 
winter remarkably well, and seldom required 
to be entirely renewed.—K. B. T. 

Chrysanthemum table decorations.—I 
am in full sympathy with “ H. S.,” page 688, 
in his criticisms of the table decorations at 
the Crystal Palace Chrysanthemum Exhibi¬ 
tion. tie writes of them as dingy and com¬ 
posed of flowers of poor quality. Probably 
the prevailing taste creates these defects, as 
they seem to favour dull old-gold, buff, or 
brown hues in the flowers, and these of irre¬ 
gular or ragged form rather than bright, 
cheerful hues and flowers of distinctive 
quality. Obviously, large double flowers are 
out of the question, but if either small double 
or single ones be used, let them have 
some degree of form in them and be of pleas¬ 
ing tints. The “scaffolding” to which 
“ H. S.” draws attention is one of those fea¬ 
tures which judges should condemn. Every 
stand should be hidden by foliage, and vases 
nt least partially so. Then, we are sick of 
the common tall centre epergne, and which, 
especially on tables 30 inches wide and 4 feet 
long, looks so out of place. There should be 
a condition that flowers or Grasses or other 
decorative material should not exceed 
15 inches in height, while bright, cheerful 
colours and flowers of good quality should be 
required.—A. D. 

Styrax Hemsleyanum.— A description of 
(his new’and showy addition to a genus which 
already offered several useful shrubs to our 
gardens is to lie found in the Jiotan 'unl Maqa - 
t. 8,339. It was first recorded by Mr. 
A. Henry, from Szechuan and Hupeh, in 
1888, but it was not until some ten or twelve 
years later that seeds were received in this 
country, Mr. Wilson being successful in for¬ 
warding them from Central China to Messrs. 
Veitch. A tree 9 feet high blossomed in the 


Coombe Wood nursery in 1909, and it was 
from that plant that the picture in the above- 
mentioned work was prepared. In a wild- 
state, it is said to attain a height of 30 feet 
and to be conspicuous by reason of its white 
bark. The leaves somewhat resemble those 
of S. Obassia, but smaller. The white flowers 
occur from eight to twenty together, in 
branched inflorescences, from both terminal 
and axillary buds. Individual flowers 
average about an inch in diameter. Its gene¬ 
ral appearance suggests that it will be a 
worthy companion to S. Obassia and S. 
japonicum, either of which is worth a con¬ 
spicuous place in the garden. It is probable 
that it will share with other species & dislike 
to root disturbance, therefore a permanent 
position should be selected for it when first 
lanted. Such plants frequently succeed 
etter when planted among beds of Heather 
or some other dwarf shrub than when planted 
in the open ground.—D. 

The Winter Heliotrope. —In January this 
plant, which has gained the title oT Winter 
Heliotrope, by reason of its blossoms recall¬ 
ing to a certain extent the perfume of the 
well-known Heliotrope or Cherry-pie, bears 
its thickly-clustered flower-heads of lavender- 
purple, with their agreeable 6cent, and in 
many towns flower-vendors may be met with 
carrying baskets containing posies of its frag¬ 
rant blossoms, which prove acceptable in the 
house at a time when few outdoor subjects 
besides the Algerian Irises and the Winter 
Sweet provide perfumed flowers for cutting. 
Though one of the rampant Coltsfoot family, 
some corner in the garden should be assigned 
to it, where it will not encroach upon plants 
of a less vigorous nature. Along the margin 
of a mixed shrubbery, at the foot of an old 
fence, or, best of all, in the confines of a 
thinly-planted wood, the Winter Heliotrope, 
when once established, will flourish and 
spread undisturbed for years. Although not, 
strictly speaking, a British plant, being a 
native of south-western Europe, it has be¬ 
come so widely naturalised in this country as 
to merit a claim to consideration as a wild¬ 
ing of our shores. When associated with 
the purple-bronze foliage of Berberis Aqui- 
folium, it provides an indoor decoration 
pleasing to the eye, as well as grateful to the 
sense of smell.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

The abundance of berries.— Owing, in all 
probability, to the long-continued heat and 
drought of the past summer, all the berry¬ 
bearing trees and shrubs have provided an 
unusually fine display. The lofty Thorn 
hedges have assumed a rich-crimson tint 
from the abundance of haws with which 
they are covered, while the sealing-wax-red 
heps of the Brier Rose are borne in like 
profusion. In many districts the Holly has 
huited very freely. Tall bushes standing 
out from the straggling hedgerows in wind¬ 
ing country lanes, laden with great clusters 
of vermilion berries, present a charming 
picture, while the wild Guelder Rose, with 
its thickly-borne fruit-trusses, each berry of 
which resembles a large, transparent bead 
of rich crimson, is more than usually effec¬ 
tive. The Strawberry-tree (Benthamia fragi- 
fera), so attractive during the summer with 
its large flowers of palest nulphur, is plenti¬ 
fully studded with its corrugated, crimson 
fruits, from which it takes its name, some 
of which w*ere as much as 3 inches in cir¬ 
cumference and borne in unwonted numbers. 
The birds are, however, po fond of these, 
often eating them before they are ripe, that 
it is unlikely that this beautiful effect will 
be long in evidence. The Sea Buckthorn 
(H ip pop lire rhamnoides), a native shrub of 
which too little use is made, has been equally 
prodigal in the matter of berries, whoso 
bright-orange tint, contrasting with the 
glaucous-grey hue of the foliage, provides a 
tender colour-harmony. The common Bar¬ 
berry, itsS arching branches thickly strung 
with pendant, glowing-crimson fruit-clusters, 
presents an attractive sight, especially where 
grown as an isolated specimen on a lawn ; 
while the coral-pink berries of the Spindle- 
tree are beautiful in their effect; and the 
vivid scarlet berry-clusters of the Mountain 
Ash, wilvich were borne in marvellous pro¬ 
fusion, were especially attractive in the early 
autumn.— WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

CLEMATIS FLAMMULA AT STANDEN. 
This charming old Clematis of the autumn, 
tosvsing over the terrace at Standen, East 
Grinstead, is one of the most graceful plants 
in our country, and does as well with us as 
our own wild Clematis. I have put it in 
various positions, and seldom failed with it; 
but very often in bushy places the competi¬ 
tion is too great for it, and it does not get 
its head up. For those who enjoy their 
autumn gardens such a place as that shown 
in our illustration suits it well. Some of us 
are apt to forget this very beautiful climber, 
fond of our country as it is, and doing so 
well in many parts of the south and west; 
but, occasionally, winter or other accidents 
will destroy it, and, therefore, we sometimes 
forget to plant it. A more graceful orna¬ 
ment, however, for the autumn garden we do 
not possess, as we see in this case in Sussex. 

W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Plants in frames.— Most of us have to keep 
in frames during the winter months 6ome 
hardy plants, especially small ones raised 
from cuttings, or young seedlings, which we 


have been troubled, when planting Anemones 
of different kinds, by the difficulty of distin¬ 
guishing the proper part of the tuber to keep 
up. With the Poppy Anemones (Anemone 
coronaria), we are told that we shall find a 
little knob on the upper side, whence the 
growths spring. This is not always present, 
however. Another direction given is that we 
should search for little dried rootlets, which 
are frequently to be seen, even when there is 
no “knob” visible, and if we find these, to 
keep that side down. Occasionally both 
signs fail, and we are in a dilemma as to what 
to do. I have, therefore, been experimenting 
a little on my own account, and I find that 
these Anemones have a wonderful capacity for 
overcoming difficulties of this kind. Those 
which may happen to be planted upside down 
are longer in coming up, but they usually ap¬ 
pear in the long run. In planting a bed of 
these Poppy Anemones, I found once that 
some of the places where plants should have 
appeared were blank after the others were 
through the soil. Afraid that the tubers were 
not going to grow, I examined the places, and 
found that these Anemones had been planted 
the wrong side up, but that they were grow¬ 
ing all the same, and that the delay in the 
appearance of the leaves was due to the extra 
time that it took the plants to grow’ from 
the greater depth, and to turn their growing 
points upw ard from their downward position. 


learn from others how they get along with 
this interesting Alstroemeria. The general 
description of this plant is given as crimson 
and green*, with purple spots, but the crimson 
is not brilliant, and it is more a red-brown, I 
think. Is there not 6ome confusion between 
A. psittacina of nurseries and A. psittacina 
of books? In nurseries it is not the same as 
A. pulehella, 60 far as I can find, but some of 
the books 6ay that they are synonymous. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS 
(Iris stylosa). 

There are few more charming winter flowers 
than this Iris, sometimes called I. unguicu- 
laris. It usually commences to bloom in the 
south-western district about the end of Octo¬ 
ber, and, while the weather remains open, 
continues its display uninterruptedly until 
the close of April. It succeeds best in a 
I light, porous compost, on a sloping or raised 
bed. perfect drainage being essential to its 
reaching its fullest perfection. When 
planted in heavy, retentive soil in a low and 
damp situation, plants of this Iris will die 
even in South Devon, while, when estab¬ 
lished in sites and soil such as above recom¬ 
mended, they 6how astonishing vigour, pro¬ 
ducing leaves over 3 feet in length, and bear 
iug flowers in profusion. In colder climates 



Clematis Flammula at Standen , East Grinstead, Sussex. 


feel we cannot trust in the open air. One 
finds some of these very difficult to keep in a 
cold-frame, and I think we are very liable to 
err as to ventilation. So far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, we do not give enough of air. 
We are too much afraid of cold, and we keep 
the frames covered up with mate when they 
should be having plenty of air. The conse¬ 
quence is that many of the plants, especially 
those with woolly foliage, damp off. 1 have 
experienced this often, and I have lost a good 
number of plants through damp. These 
hardy plants in frames want a good current 
of air over them in anything like moderate 
weather, and a damp, mild day, without a 
circulation of air about them, is injurious. I 
have lo6t more plants in frames in a mild 
winter than in a cold one. 

Moles in the garden.—I went into a 
friend’s garden some time ago, and found him 
bewailing the condition it was in through the 
incursions of a mole, which had come from a 
neighbouring field. The borders especially 
had been the happy hunting-ground of the 
mole. My friend told me that he had bought 
a mole trap, but could not catch the enemy, 
and he had subsidised two men, one after the 
other, to capture the mole, but all in vain. 
He had then been recommended to a profes¬ 
sional mole-catcher, who had caught the 
enemy in a couple of days. He was a good 
deal out of pocket by paying all three, but he 
felt relieved that he had gained the victory. 
Planting Anemones.— More than once I 


I do not say that it is immaterial which side 
of the Anemone is planted up, but I want to 
encourage others. It is only right to be 
careful, and to place the tubers right at first ; 
but, if one is baffled, it is well to know that 
the tuber will not be lost. 

Digitalis grandiflora.— Attracted by 
the name of “grandiflora,” and by the de¬ 
scription that it was a “fine, large-flowered, 
perennial yellow Foxglove,” growing “seve¬ 
ral ” feet high, I was persuaded to purchase 
Digitalis grandiflora, and I have had a disap¬ 
pointment with it. Instead of a towering 
6pike, like that of the common Foxglove, I 
saw a spike, about 2 feet high at the most, 
of rather dull yellow flowers, the whole plant 
far from 6howy. 

Alstrosmeria psittacina. I should wish 
to have a little interchange of experience re¬ 
specting the behaviour of Alstroemeria psitta¬ 
cina in our gardens. I cannot 6ay that I 
think that this one is as pretty as some of 
the other Peruvian Lilies, but there is some¬ 
thing both quaint and striking about it, 
which made me want to grow it. I saw it a 
year or two ago in a friend’s garden, and he 
told me that it stood the winter with him 
fairly well when in a sheltered corner, but 
that if he had any doubt about it in any hard 
season, he put some ashes about the place, 
and that this served its purpose. He gave 
me 6 inches as the depth at which to plant, 
and, so far, I have found this suggestion of 
service. I think it would be very helpful to 
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I plants should be afforded the shelter of a 
wall, and large pieces of rock should be 
buried round their roots, as in such localities 
they are more vigorous when thus treated 
than if they are planted in the open bed. 
Situations where they are exposed to cold 
winds should be avoided, since injury to the 
leaves entails a corresponding reduction of 
flowers. In places where the plants are 
thoroughly at home, they increase at a rapid 
rate, half-a-dozen tubers, planted about a 
| foot apart, forming a clump some 3 feet 
across in a short- time. Six small roots, 

- given to a nursery firm many years ago, have 
I filled a bed 15 yards in length and 3 yards in 
breadth, although considerably over a hun¬ 
dred plants have been 6old. 

The best time for moving the tubers is im¬ 
mediately after the plants- have finished 
flowering in the spring. If planted in con¬ 
genial quarters, and well attended to in the 
matter of watering during dry weather, they 
will soon establish themselves in the fresh 
soil, and should bloom the following winter. 
Autumnal transplantation, on the other 
hand, admits of no possibility of flower- 
bearing the first year. Only in the case of 
spring-planted tubers is watering needful, the 
autumn-planted ones being kept, sufficiently 
damp by the winter rains, though, even were 
this not the case, dryness at that season 
would be of small importance, since the roots 
are then practically dormant, and do not 
spread in the soil to any extent until the 
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spring. When the plants have once got a 
thorough hold of the soil, the driest weather 
does not affect them. If the staple of the 
garden is naturally heavy, it should be 
lightened with road-grit and leaf-mould, and 
the tubers planted” in a raised position. In 
a garden where such conditions prevailed 
these Irises did well on a steep and almost 
perpendicular bank, where the drainage was 
naturally rapid. 

The type is lavender-blue in colour, and is 
deliciously, fragrant, while from seedlings 
many shades of blue and purple have been 
obtained, and there is as well a chaste, pure 
white variety. The form epeciosa has nar¬ 
rower leaves and deeper-coloured flowers 
than the type. When required for indoor 
decoration, for which the flowers are spe¬ 
cially adapted, the blossoms should be cut in 
the bud state just prior to the unfolding of 
the petals. When placed in water these ex¬ 
pand naturally, and are saved damage from 
high winds and frost, which 60 often mar 
their beauty in the open ground. In severe 
weather a large inverted hamper placed over 
the clump, with an Archangel mat thrown 
over it, will preserve the swelling buds from 
serious injury. Slugs and snails are particu¬ 
larly foiid of the blossoms, eating off the tops 
of the buds in mild winters, while they are 
still tightly folded, and thus spoiling the 
flowers. Early in October the clumps should 
be thoroughly searched for these pests, which 
harbour close to the ground among the thick 
leafage, and some lime should be sprinkled 
in and around the plants, to act as a deter¬ 
rent. The seed-pods of these Irises are not 
carried at the extremities of the flower-stems, 
as is usual, but at the base of the stalks, 
close to, and sometimes almost covered by, 
the soil. To show the prodigality with which 
these Irises bloom, it may be stated that in a 
Devon garden two plants were growing in 
pockets at each side of the top of a flight of 
steps. The pockets, which were surrounded 
by large stones, were 2 feet by 18 inches, and 
one winter these two plants produced 631 
flowers, the largest dailv gathering being on 
December 31st, when 54 blossoms were cut. 

Wyndham Fitzhbrbkbt. 

IRIS VARTANI CCERULEA. 

Last Saturday afternoon I was standing at 
a frame copying down its contents, when I 
heard at my back a tapping. Turning my 
head slowly I saw at a distance of less than 
5 yards a nuthatch perched on a post, the 
top of which has in part perished. The 
bird evidently found this a most con¬ 
venient hold for the Nuts, as the ground at 
the foot of the post was strewn witn the re¬ 
mains of many meals. Though I was full 
in sight, the bird paid no attention to me, 
and continued at its tapping, frequently 
shifting the Nut from one crannie to 
another. When engaged at its work, I had 
a splendid opportunity for noticing and ad¬ 
miring the beauty of the colouring of its 
back. Morris (“British Birds," Vol. 2, 
page 63) calls it “light slate colour." To 
me it seemed a lovely bluish-green or 
reenish-blue—exactly such a colour as I 
ave just been feasting my eyes upon. 
Some months ago I bought some bulbs of 
Iris Vartani ccerulea, and I have the first 
three flowers open before me now. All are 
beautiful and all are quite distinct. The 
most beautiful of all is, I think, the one of 
which the crest, the standard, and the lower 
part of the fall are of that indescribable 
pale blue, called in the “Repertoire de 
Couleurs," Sheet 220, No. 1, cooalt-blue, a 
colour sometimes seen at early dawn in 
winter. The outside of the fall I shall call, 
following the work already quoted, Capri 
blue, as shown on Sheet 226, No. 1, and 
this seemed to me the colour of the plumage 
on the back of the nuthatch. 

In the border in which the Iris is planted 
are many ehoice things, which not 
only live, but are perfectlv happy. To 
mention but a few: Gerbera Jamesoni 
is still (November 10th) in full growth 
and sending lip fresh flower-spikes daily, 
though nowhere else in this garden, even 
under the hottest wall, will it survive 


the winter. Here Zephryanthee Atamasco 
blooms as freely as in the greenhouse, and 
Nerine Bowdeni opens its flowers on the 
same day as it does in a cool-house. Tbun- 
bergia natalensis, a herbaceous shrub crow¬ 
ing about 2 feet high, with flowers as large 
as those of a Foxglove, and of a lovely 
mauve, with golden throat, blossoms regu¬ 
larly and abundantly every year. I cannot 
imagine why the gardening world is’so blind 
to the beauties of this plant; only in one 
instance have I succeeded in getting its 
merits acknowledged, and yet there must be 
hundreds of gardens in Devon and Cornwall 
and in south Ireland where it will thrive 
without any protection whatever; and in 
the home counties many gardens must con¬ 
tain just such a cosy corner as it occupies 
here. I fancy that the name frightens 
people, and their imagination pictures to 
them a stove climber. To show how* useful 
such a border is as affording protection and 
yet not coddling plants, I may add that I 
have lately planted Gentiana Kurroo there, 
with every hope of its deing well, and this 
morning I could think of no better place 
in which to plant two little seedlings of 
Adonis flammea, received from a -kind friend. 

Perhaps it may be of interest, and even of 
service, to some fellow enthusiasts if I de¬ 
scribe briefly the position in which the Iris is 
growing (of course, I am well aware that it 
may die after flowering, but if so, it can be 
replaced at a very sraalL cost, and I 
find it difficult to appraise the delight it has 
already afforded). Along the south wall of 
a greenhouse I had a narrow border dug, 
some 2 feet wide and about 2 feet in depth. 
The length of the greenhouse is 33 feet. A 
wooden plate, 2 inches square, rests on up¬ 
rights, 2 feet ^ inch high at the back and 
1 foot 5 inches at the front. The front 
plate rests on bricks, and there are 
seven uprights. The plate at the back is 
fastened to the wall. To this plate are fixed 
eight sashes, with four panes in each sash. 
These sashes are fastened by three sets of 
hinges to the back plate, and fall down and 
rest on the front plate. Each sash can be 
lifted and fastened back by a chain and 
hook to the wall of the greenhouse. The 
space between the lower end of the sash and 
the ground, some 18 inches, is filled with 
wire netting, to keep out birds and cats. 
The soil is thus kept comparatively dry all the 
winter, and the south wall, and possibly 
some faint degree of warmth coming 
through the wall, are sufficient to keep the 
soil from freezing#—at all events, to any 
depth. The cost of the frame was £4 lie. 4d. 
Heading. A. C. Bartholomew. 

SWEET PEAS : A WINTER NOTE. 

It can truly be said of these flowers that 
the foundation of success is laid in the 
winter—that is, in the preparation of the 
soil and in bringing on the young plants 
properly. The ground should be dug two 
spits deep/ The bottom spit should be kept 
at bottom, but may be well broken in the 
work of digging. Well mix with it a dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure, and, if available, 
leaves, as well. I like to finish the trenching 
as early as possible, so that the soil becomes 
settled, then, by just forking over the our- 
face in early spring, the ground is fit for 
planting. Meantime, the young plants are 
in frames with the glass off, except to guard 
from severe frost or cutting cold winds. 
The earliest are about 2 inches high. The 
seeds were sown in 5-inch pots, half-a-dozen 
in each. Although these plants may be 
termed early, there is no time lost in sow¬ 
ing, if not already done. As winter is upon 
us, it will be well to place the pots contain¬ 
ing the seeds in a little warmth to start 
them quickly, then put them in cool frames 
directly the seeds have germinated. If the 
soil is moist, as it should be when the seeds 
are put in, there will be little need for water 
for some time. It is a great mistake to get 
the soil wet. This is often done, and the 
seedsmen blamed because things do not pro¬ 
gress properly. Out of the numberless varie¬ 
ties that are much heard of at this season, 
I shall rely upon the following:—Anglian 
Pink, a charming shade; Clara Curtis, 
cream; Etta Dyke, white; Elfrida Pearson, 


soft pink; Florence Nightingale, lavender; 
Elsie Herbert, white, p:cotee edge; Evelyn 
Hemus (Mrs. C. W. Breadmore), cream, 
picotee edge; Gladys Burt, salmon-pink; 
Helen Lewis, orange; Maud Holmes, crim¬ 
son ; John Ingham, carmine; Melba, salmon 
shade; Nubian, maroon; Thomas Steven¬ 
son, orange-red; and Mrs. Hardcaetle 
Sykes, pink. H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for tubs.—I will be so much obliged if 
you can suggest three or four hardy and handsome 
perennials, suitable for growing in very large wooden 
tube on a sheltered balcony in London, B.W., sun 
nearly all day long in summer, but none at all in 
winter. I should like them to be ornamental in 
foliage, and to flowei well, and not later than Sep¬ 
tember. Perennial Sunflowers and Carnaiton 9 
flourish, also Chrysanthemums fairly well, but are 
too late. 1 am tired of the usual Pelargoniums and 
Marguerites, which, however, do well. I have a fine 
collection of Funkias, which are greatly admired. 
They grow luxuriantly in another part in total shade, 
also in tubs. I would like something as hardy and of 
as good habit. .1 mean by this not to be straggly 
in growth, and the roots to stop where they are 
planted, not to be all round the edges next year.— 
Balcony. 

[For such a purpose, you will, we think, 
find nothing so suitable as the Agapanthue. 
This, however, is not quite hardy, but if you 
have a coach-house or outhouse in which you 
can stand the plants during the winter, they 
will take no harm, and can be used year after 
year without any repotting, the only thing 
necessary being, when the tubs are filled with 
roots, to give an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure or sprinkle 6ome artificial manure on 
the surface, washing this down with copious 
supplies of water. Be careful not to use the 
artificial manuse when the soil is dry.] 

Ferns and Sclllas. —A deal of monotony 
is often exhibited in gardens about the 
planting of bulbs, whilst at the same time 
some very pretty and really inexpensive 
spring-flow enng things are seldom thought 
about. A few years ago, for instance, I re¬ 
member a few friends who called to see me 
were very much surprised to find a border 
in a shady corner, where Ferns are mostly 
grown, full of Blue Bells. The pale-green 
leaves of the Ferns and the blue of Scilla 
campanulata caught their eye at once, and 
they admired also the white form, which 
may be grown just as easily. Anyone who 
has grown these beautiful Scillas, and parti¬ 
cularly those who have odd corners that are 
not so inviting as they might be in spring,may 
be interested to know* that for a shilling or 
so one may buy sufficient bulbs to make a 
little patch of woodland beauty in his own 
garden. When once the bulbs are planted 
they may be left for years, though they 
multiply rapidly, and it is desirable to look 
after them in this matter.— Townsman. 

8owing annuals In the open ground.— 
The sowing of annuals in the open ground has 
been now and again advocated, and certainly 
far finer plants are obtainable by this method, 
and the slight difference in the blooming sea¬ 
son is more than counterbalanced by in¬ 
creased vigour and quantity of bloom. One 
is continually being struck by the unusual 
dimensions attained by annuals that have 
sprung from self-sown seed. A single self- 
sown seedling of blue Cornflower has de¬ 
veloped into a bushy plant 4 feet high and 
3 feet through, covered with flowers innu¬ 
merable. Shirley Poppies from self-sown 
seeds have assumed equally fine proportions, 
as have other self-sown annuals. One sum¬ 
mer I came across, in the garden of a farm 
cottage, two of the best beds of Godetias I 
have ever seen, and found, on inquiry, that 
they were self-sown seedlings, that had been 
discovered in a neighbouring garden, and 
transplanted 18 inches apart while yet young. 
The reason for the phenomenal strength pos¬ 
sessed by such seedlings is, naturally, due to 
the fact that they spring from solitary seeds. 
However quickly seedlings are thinned out, 
sufficient time has elapsed for these removed 
to have abstracted from the 6oil valuable 
properties, that would have aided in promot¬ 
ing the increased vigour of those selected to 
remain. It has been said that no one should 
thin out his own seedlings. It is not in 
human nature to de^roy dozens or hundreds 
of plants that owe their being to the sower 
“ If this and that and another are spared, they 
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will not be too thick.” Again, many reasons 
may be given for not sowing thinly. Some 
of the seed may fail to germinate, some seed¬ 
lings may wither as soon as they appear, some 
may be destroyed by slug, mole, or mouse, 
and yet the remnant left may be sufficient to 
ultimately secure the desired effect. But 
Nature is not troubled with these misgivings, 
and, as a consequence, the wind-borne seed 
falls to earth, to grow into, as the months 
roll by, a plant that will dwarf those mem¬ 
bers of its race that man has sedulously nur¬ 
tured from their earliest days. — Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 

Iris Kasmpferi. —The Japanese receipt for 
making Iris Krempferi flower is to give it 
strong doses of liquid-manure about every 
three weeks while growth is inactive in 
winter—that is, from November until Feb- 


which they have been accustomed in Japaq. 
—W. R. Dikes, Charterhouse, Godalminy , 
in The Field. 

A good alpine Phlox.-Those who intend to 
plant any alpine Phloxes should not omit P. subu- 
lata G. F. Wilson, I think one of the beet of the 
subulata section. For rockwork, for massing, and for 
edging, its value cannot be over-estimated, and its 
rapid growth, and the sheets of bloom which it pro¬ 
duces, make it additionally valuable. The flowers, of 
a pale blue, remind one forcibly of those of Plum¬ 
bago caj>entsi 3 , and remain in full beauty from early 
April until late in June.— Kbt. 

The variegated Oat Grass.-Under the name 
of Arrhenatherum bulbosum variegatum, a Dent little 
variegated Grass has been offered to the public 
within recent years. The name of bulbosum is simply 
a synonym of A. avenaceum (the Oat Grass). It is 
pretty, with its narrow, green-and-white striped 
leaves, hut it requires to bo used with some discre¬ 
tion, as not only do its bulbous root-stocks spread 
quickly, forming a dense mat, but it grows rather 
freely from self-sown seeds, and is difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. So far as 1 have seen here, this variegated 


Part of a group oj the Water Hyacinth (Eichornea speciosa) (syn. Pontederia 
crassipes). Prom a photograph sent by Air. W. Ellts, The Gardens, Denzell, 
Bowden, Cheshire. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

EICIIORNEA SPECIOSA 
(Pontederia crassipes). 

This is one of the most conspicuous mem¬ 
bers of a email genus of interesting and beau¬ 
tiful 6tove aquatics, native of South America 
and tropical Africa. Like the majority of 
aquatic plants, not much cultivation is re¬ 
quired, a given temperature, 6uch as that 
from intermediate to warm greenhouse, con¬ 
stituting the ideal conditions under which 
they thrive best. Occasionally, however— 
though we may also add, rarely—attempts 
are made to cultivate the plants during the 
summer in tanks in the open air, the meagre 
success obtained hardly warranting its repe¬ 
tition. What success is achieved occu-s only 
In isolated instances, and is, 
doubtless, due more to the in¬ 
fluence of water from artesian 
springs than from any other cause. 
At all times, however, these float¬ 
ing aquatics add a charm to lake 
or pond during summer—to-day 
here, to-morrow elsewhere on the 
surface—and if their flowering is 
sparse, the plants furnish the 
water’s surface in their own unique 
way. The accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, showing the plants growing in 
a tank 2 feet deep, in the heyday of 
flowering, tells a totally different 
tale, for here it is seen in that pro¬ 
fusion of growth and flowering 
which renders it at all times de¬ 
sirable, and which stamps it as 
unique among its fellow'6. The suc¬ 
cess the illustration portrays is all 
the more remarkable, seeing that 
it has resulted from a single plant 
put out in February last. From the 
middle of July up to now the plants, 
w'e are told, had borne some 250 
spikes of the rich blue flowers, with 
a promise of many more. Hence 
the “ Water-Hyacinth,” as the 
plant is sometimes called, is one to 
grovy, more particularly in a green¬ 
house or conservatory, where tanks 
or fountain-basins of water exist. 
The group in the picture was, wo 
are informed, grown in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, and its suc¬ 
cess leaves no room for doubt. 

A peculiarity about this floating 
aquatic is that, if imprisoned in 
pots and soil, while sulking mean¬ 
while, it endeavours eventually to 
escape, and in this is probably 
materially assisted by the thickened, 
pouch-like, inflated petioles sup¬ 
porting the leaves of the plant. 
The two most important species are 
E. azurea, with thick, green, 
smooth, flexuose stems, and petioles 
which are not inflated, and E. spe¬ 
ciosa, here figured, whose inflated 
leaf-petioles have been already 
noted. Both kinds are at home in 
the warm greenhouse—their right¬ 
ful place, indeed, if success is to be 
assured. E. II. J. 


rnary. This method has succeeded here even 
with plants growing in the driest of dry 
Surrey sand, though the plants are naturally | 
smaller than tho.se that grow in richer, 
moister soil. During the growing season 
water and not manure must be provided. 
Another mistake often made in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these Irises is to transplant them 
late in the autumn or even in winter. The 
beet season is immediately after the flowers 
are over, late in August, or, at any rate, 
early in September; but if they cannot be 
divided, then the operation should be post- j 
poned until growth begins again in March. 
The wild, red, purple-flowered type is much 
less exacting in its demands, and home¬ 
grown seedlings flower w r ell in any fairly 
rich border soil. The imported Japanese 
hybrids, however, seem always to demand 
the liberal supplies of manure in winter to | 


Oat Grass coiues practically true from seeds.— 
8. A. 

Phlox reptans. Is not the popularity given to 
the subulata or setacea ami the divarieata early 
Phloxes doing some injury to the prospects of the 
creeping Phlox reptans, which, by the way, has been 
catalogued both as P. stolonifera and P. verna? 
One does not want to arouse any suspicion that 
there is any intention of belittling the other Phloxes, 
but it is surely advisable that none of the genus 
worth growing should bo overlooked. The pretty P. 
reptans is quite a distinct plant from the others, 
and deserves a place in the rock garden. It has 
small rose flowers, which rise only a few inches 
above the grouud.—Ess. 

Primula Porbesi rubra.—Under this name, Dr. 
John MacWatt, Morelands, Duns, exhibited a pretty 
variety of the dainty little Primula Forbesi at the 
Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. The flowers were 
considerably deeper in colour than usual, and of a 
tone which justifies the name of rubra sufficiently 
well. For the cool or cold-house P. Forbesi is a gem, 
and a good group of the typical variety and another 
of that under notice would look well and give much 
pleasure. It is, unfortunately, not quite hardy in 
the north.—S. ArnoIt. 


Eranthemum albiflorum.— The 

Erantliemums vary much, in habit 
aiul flowers*, -also in the way the blossoms 
are borne. While for the most part the 
flowers are disposed in spikes or panicles 
from the upper part of the plant, in E. 
tuberculatum they are scattered singly over 
the branches. Eranthemum albiflorum is of 
upright growth, the flowers, disposed in 
erect terminal racemes, being pure white. 
It is useless to try and induce this species 
to form a bushy specimen. Being a compara¬ 
tively small grower, it is seen at its best 
wlien cuttings are formed of the strongest 
shoots, and after having been rooted, half-a- 
dozen or so are put into one pot or deep 
pan.- I do not mean that they should bo 
bunched up in the middle of the pot or pan, 
but rather placed equidistant from each 
other, so that, after growing together for 
some time, they form a uniform specimen, 
which when studded with spikes of white 
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flowers ie very pleasing. This species is a 
native of Brazil, and though it often blooms 
at different periods of the year, its usual 
season of flowering is during the autumn and 
winter.—X. 

GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 

While climbing plants form a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the greenhouse, one often meets with 
instances where they are far less satisfactory 
than they might be. In the first place, they 
are often severely troubled by insect pests, 
such as aphides and mealy-bug, which, as the 
plants are a considerable distance from the 
eye, make a good deal of headway before 
their presence is detected. Next, being near 
the glass, where dry conditions prevail, the 
foliage of some subjects is very liable to be 
attacked by red-spider, which may be kept 
down by liberal syringing. Another frequent 
reason "for the unsatisfactory condition of 
climbing plants in the greenhouse is that un¬ 
suitable subjects are chosen for the purpose. 
This is especially the case with plants of vigo¬ 
rous growth, for one may in a small green¬ 
house often see plants employed as climbers 
which would be quite at home in a large and 
lofty conservatory, but they grow so strongly 
that in a limited space continual cutting is 
necessary to keep them within bounds, added 
to which flowers are, under these conditions, 
but sparingly produced. What is more, such 
climbers obstruct far too much light, espe¬ 
cially during the dull months of the year. 
It ie, therefore, evident that, for a small or 
medium structure, only slender-growing 
plants or those of moderate vigour should be 
chosen, as these are the only subjects likely 
to give permanent satisfaction. 

It is, in many instances, an advantage to 
have the roof as free as possible from any¬ 
thing to obstruct the light during the winter, 
in which case deciduous subjects are desir¬ 
able. Of plants of this nature, Fuchsias 
have much to recommend them, for the man¬ 
ner in which the flowers are borne enables 
them, when viewed from below, to be seen to 
the very best advantage, and in winter there 
is practically nothing to obstruct the light. 
In selecting Fuchsias for this purpose, those 
of a rather loose, instead of a stumpy, habit 
of growth should be chosen. Those with 
small or medium-sized flowers, which are 
borne freely, are preferable to the varieties 
with large, heavy blossoms, which are so 
much grown nowadays. In the greenhouse at 
Kew there used to be (I do not think it is 
there now) a large plant of the variegated¬ 
leaved form of Fuchsia gracilis clothing a 
fair expanse of roof. This was every sum¬ 
mer a delightful object, the small,‘brightly- 
coloured blossoms hanging in great profusion, 
and in this way forming quite a floral canopy. 
A very old variety with a white corolla (Alex¬ 
andra) used to vie with the other for beauty 
and free-flowering. When Fuchsias are em¬ 
ployed as roof-plants, they are most satisfac¬ 
tory if planted out in a prepared border—in¬ 
deed, this applies to greenhouse climbers in 
general. As soon as the leaves have dropped, 
the Fuchsias may, if preferred, be spurred 
back, instead, as is usually done, of delaying 
that operation till the spring. Lonicera 
sempervirens major is another greenhouse 
climber that obstructs but little light, either 
in winter or summer, during which last- 
named season it produces continuously its 
clusters of red and yellow* tubular-shaped 
flowers. Lantana salvimfolia, which is 
usually grown in parks and gardens as Lan¬ 
tana delicatissima, with lavender-coloured 
blossoms, is a pretty continuous-flowering 
greenhouse climber, which is readily kept 
within bounds. 

A charming subject just now flowering 
freely from seeds sown in a gentle heat in the 
spring, is Ipomtea rubro-crarulea, with large, 
fragile. Convolvulus-like blossoms. When 
the flowers are fresh the colour is a delight¬ 
ful shade of pale blue, but towards the after¬ 
noon, as they lose their freshness, they be¬ 
come suffused with red. Being an annual, 
this may, when the flowering season is over, 
be cleared away altogether. The same re¬ 
marks apply to another very pretty elimbing 
plant, Thunbergia alata, of which there are 
several forms, differing considerably in 
colour. To my mind, the most effective is 


that in which the flowers are of a bright 
orange colour, with a deep purple—almost 
black—throat. As a climber, it is fitted only 
for small structures, but under such condi¬ 
tions it is very beautiful. Maurandya Bar- 
clayana, with violet-purple flowers, may be 
treated in the 6ame way. Tropmolum tri¬ 
color is generally grown as a pot plant, and 
either trained to a trellis or allowed to ramble 
over a few twiggy branches. If trained up¬ 
ward from the first, it, however, forms a de¬ 
lightful subject for the rafter of a small 
greenhouse, the striking colour of the flowers 
being then seen to considerable advantage. 
Abutilons are exceedingly pretty roof-plants, 
the drooping character of their bell-shaped 
blossoms enabling them to be 6een at their 
best when viewed from underneath. A par¬ 
ticularly desirable variety for. this purpose is 
Golden Fleece, whose blossoms are borne in 
great profusion. It is of fairly vigorous 
growth, but if regarded solely from a sum¬ 
mer-flowering point of view, it may be cut 
back hard at the commencement of winter. 
Where there is space for its development, it 
will bloom more or less at that season. Abu- 
tilon vexillarium, a slender-growing species, 
whose flowers are red and yellow', is a very 
beautiful climber, whose small leaves do pot 
obstruct much light. There is a variety of 
this in which the foliage is prettily marbled 
with gold. 

Other climbers suitable for a small or 
medium structure are: Manettia bicolor, a 
charming and most continuous-flowering sub¬ 
ject. The small leaves are of a very dark 
green, while the tubular flowers, in colour 
scarlet tipped with golden yellow*, are borne 
more or less throughout the year. It is not 
often met with—certainly not so frequently 
as its merits deserve. The Blue Bell Creeper 
of Australia (Sollya heterophylla), whose 
small, drooping, bell-shaped blossoms, of a 
pleasing shade of blue, are produced through¬ 
out the late spring and summer months, is 
another very desirable subject, and a very 
beautiful climber is Hibbertia dentata. The 
pretty bronzy leaves, which are in a young 
state suffused with red, render this orna¬ 
mental at all seasons, while, in addition, its 
golden blossoms, each nearly 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, are borne in winter and early spring. 

Others worthy of mention are the Harden- 
bergias, whose clusters of small, Pea-shaped 
flowers are at their best in April and May: 
Plumbago capensis, which, though it will 
cover a considerable space, can be readily 
kept within bounds by winter or spring prun 
ing; Mitraria coccinea, with scarlet tubular¬ 
shaped flowers ; Swainsonia galegifolia, with 
rosy-purple Pea-shaped blossoms; and Ivv- 
leaved Pelargoniums, some of the loosest- 
growing of which form very desirable green¬ 
house climbers. Lapagerias are always appre¬ 
ciated, but unless conveniences exist for 
planting them out in a cool prepared border, 
and the structure in which they are situated 
has a liberal amount of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture, good results cannot be anticipated. The 
Passifloras, Tacsonias, Cobsea scandens, and 
such subjects are too vigorous for & small 
greenhouse. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Ololre de X*orrai»e.— (l) When M. 
Lemoine raided Begonia Gloire de Lorraine by inter¬ 
crossing Begonia Socotrana and B. Dregei. which was 
the seed-bearing plant? (2) When was B. Lorraine 
introduced? (3) Who were the raisers of Begonia 
Turnford Hall and B. Mrs. Leopold Rothschild? 
Were they sports or crosses? If crosses, what were 
the parents?— Begonia. 

[(1 and 21 We are under the impression that 
in the production of Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine the 6eed-bearing parent was B. soco- 
trana and the pollen-bearer B. Dregei, but, 
unfortunately, we cannot put our hand on the 
record. The cross, according to M. Le¬ 
moine, was effected in the month of January, 
1891, and the young plants obtained there¬ 
from were in full flower on November 15th 
in the same year. It was first shown at a 
meeting of the National Horticultural 
Society of France on February 11th, 1892, 
when it gained a first-class certificate of merit 
and was much admired. This Begonia was 
distributed in the spring of 1893, the price 
being 8 francs each. (3) The variety Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild originated as a sport 


from Gloire de Lorraine in the gardens at 
Gunnersbury House (one of the seats of Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild). It was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 12th, 1899. Turnford. 
Hall is believed to have sported from Gloire 
de Lorraine in the Turnford Hall Nurseri-ea 
of Messrs. Rochford. It was distributed by 
the same firm, and was given an award of 
merit on October 29th, 1901.] 

Primula kewensls (Mrs. Long fie Id ).—You say 
your plant-* are in rather small pots, and this, no 
doubt, is the cause of the yellowing of the leaves- 
The soil has become exhausted, and the plants have, 
as a result, failed. The remedy is in your own 
hands. Give the plant* a shift into larger pots, 
using a compost of loam, some rotten manure, leaf- 
soil. with some sand added. Please send us some 
particulars as to how you have been growing the 
Freesias. The corm you send is very poor, and if all 
are like it, then you cannot expect any success. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE SWEET WILLIAM FUNGUS. 

I saw last spring a very remarkable pro¬ 
duct of dressing fungus-affected breadths of 
Sweet Williams on a large scale, running 
to many hundreds of plants. By far the 
greater portion of the breadth had all leaves 
burnt brown, and there' seemed to be no 
hope of saving the plants. Oddly enough, 
one portion was an exception, the plants re¬ 
maining green and vigorous. What was the 
explanation? All the breadth had been 
dusted freely with soot and sulphur a few* 
months earlier, but, with the exception of 
the portion remaining green, all the 
breadth had been given a second dressing of 
soot, and it would seem as if that second 
dressing had literally burned up the leaves. 
The obvious moral is, that, whilst one dress¬ 
ing of the soot and sulphur mixture is good, 
saving the plants from the fungus, the 
second application of ©oot makes the remedy 
worse than the disease. 

Curiously enough, after all, the harm done 
to the leafage did not materially affect the 
flowering. When I saw the plants in March 
a few were pulled up, and with all the roots 
found to be healthy and active. I concluded 
from that fact the plants would recover, and 
so they did. The burnt leafage was later 
shed, and new leafage formed, then came 
the flower-stems and a rich show of bloom, 
so that, after all, some good came out of the 
leaf-scorching, as but for that the plants 
might have suffered severely from the 
fungus. Still, there remains the other fact 
that whilst one dressing of the mixture is 

ood, a second one, of soot only, seems 

angerous. The Sweet William fungus is 
not a new trouble. I used to suffer severely 
from it when growing the plants on reten¬ 
tive land in Middlesex, and there largely 
ascribed its presence to the wetness of the 
soil, which may be correct. Growers of 
hardy plants for market sale, and especially 
tor hawkers’ barrows, had large breadths of 
the broad purple-leaved variety. The fungus 
was very destructive to these, especially on 
stiff soil, killing many of them. The autumn 
seems to be the time of year when the dress¬ 
ings advised should be applied. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Galls on Baspberry>cane.— I enclose a email 
Raspberry-cane, planted last autumn, which aeems 
to have a sort of blight in the stem, just above the 
ground. It has not appeared in the o!d canes, 
although the row* are parallel with the new ones in 
the same bed. I should be glad if you would tell 
me In your paper the cause of the growth. Is it 
due to the hot summer ?—E. Mackinnon. 

[The growths on the Raspberry-canes are 
in no way connected with the hot summer, 
but are galls produced by an insect called 
Lasioptera rubi, a tiny four-winged fly that 
appears in June and lays its eggs in the 
canes. The grubs, when they hatch, burrow 
into the stems, and the irritation they pro¬ 
duce sets up a sort of inflammation and pro¬ 
duces the swelling or gall, on which they 
feed. They remain there until the following 
spring, and cutting off the galls now and 
burning them will destroy them. They are 
very much more frequent on the Blackberry 
than on the Raspberry*, and galls may be 
found in almost any hedge.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE SINGLE-FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FOR MARKET. 

A recognised fact to-day in connection with 
the cut flower trade is, that if a plant or 
flower is regarded as a good market variety, 
it is also useful in almost any phase of deco¬ 
ration. This was not always the case, and 


case grows out of the recognition of the fact 
that cuttings of the variety will be presently in 
demand in their hundreds or thousands, de¬ 
spite the market glut of the commonplaces of 
these flowers, and also despite the great influx 
o? novelties, so-called, good, bad, or indif¬ 
ferent, as they appear in a never-ending pro- 
, cession from year to year. The large ex¬ 
hibition flower, on the other hand, bold and 
imposing as it is—a tribute to cultural skill 
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only possible channel in the circumstances-— 
viz*, the florist-decorator—the market grower 
has, of necessity, to grow the thing that sells. 
Hence public taste in such matters becomes 
a great teacher, a dictator of fashion, and 
those who believe in being up-to-date must 
of necessity follow the line indicated. This 
is so throughout the cut flower trade, its 
greater truth being mirrored in every phase 
of the Chrysanthemum, and that unmistak- 



Singlc Chrysanthemum Snowflake. From a photograph of flowers sent by Messrs. \V. Wells 
and Co., Ltd., Merstham , Surrey. 


over and over again I have heard remarks to 
the effect that a certain variety was “ not 
much good,” “ might be all right for market,” 
and so forth. To-day, however, any variety 
of Chrysanthemum that is considered a good 
market flower by those whose experience 
enables them to decide, has a premium placed 
upon it at once, its previously high value is 
enhanced, and the grower or raiser, as the 
case may be, is well pleased with himself in 
consequence. The enhanced value in the 
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rather than to beauty or utility—is rarely 
required in quantity, and a year or two later 
at the most it is, in all probability, displaced 
by something but a little better, if at all. 
This may be even so with the market variety, 
though the best of these latter rarely come 
in shoals. Happily to-day—and as a tribute 
to good taste, be it said—the flower-loving 
public has evinced a greater fondness for 
flowers of a more artistic character than of 
yore, and this, being interpreted through the 


ably. Evidences of the fact are seen in the 
declining demands for the big, lumpy flowers, 
and which have been 60 well and so service¬ 
ably replaced by decorative sorts of greater 
elegance and utility—varieties which, be¬ 
cause of their more moderate size, lend them¬ 
selves to a wide sphere of usefulness. 

Following these more elegant-looking 
sorts, and as a sort of 6tepping-stone thereto, 
came the singles, slowly at first, it is true, 
though surely, as events have proVed. Not 
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only has the single-flowered Chrysanthemum 
arrived—that which, in greater or lees degree, 
merits the designation more particularly— 
but there are also abundant signs that the 
phrase “ single-flowered ” is misapplied in a 
large number of instances, that the term is 
being applied to all and sundry, even to 
those with three or four rows of petals. Oc¬ 
casionally a distinction is made between the 
miniatures of the “indicum” class and the 
others, though this is by no means general. 

A large number of the so-called single 
Chrysanthemum novelties of the present time 
are not single. Rather are - they coarse- 
looking, huge-eyed monsters, degenerates, as 
it were, of the big-flowered class, calculated 
to demoralise the fairy-like elegance and 
charm of the best of the single-flovyered race, 
and which has thus become a dumping-ground 
for them for the time being. Single-flowered 
varieties are, however, now in demand, lienee, 
doubtless, to some extent, fashion is respon¬ 
sible for the change, and also the great influx 
of so-called novelties. The varieties are of 
such widely diverse form and size that ob¬ 
viously they should be arranged in separate 
groups, with such headings as “miniature,” 
“intermediate,” and “exhibition.” Such an 
arrangement would assist the amateur or be¬ 
ginner, who has little knowledge of the varie¬ 
ties. Apart, too, from these differences of 
size are those other differences of form, and 
which at once appeal or otherwise to the 
artist-decorator. For example, there is that 
rounded, symmetrical tvne of flower, which 
might have been stamped out of cardboard, 
and I believe some of these have been re¬ 
ferred to coloured paper patterns, with a 
daub of mustard-coloured paint in the centre. 
It is this rounded type of flower that often 
perplexes the artist, while, on the exhibition- 
board, the same thing would life highly es¬ 
teemed. But there are others whose slightly 
revolute, gently - reflexing, finely - pointed 
florets, disposed at varying levels, whose 
effect and very naturalness are an enduring 
charm. In such as these there is nothing of 
the “ made ” flower, nothing of coarseness, 
nor is the eye of the beholder wholly taken 
possession of by a big, staring centre or disc, 
which, in the 'larger, coarser typo, catches 
the eye at first. Raisers of these flowers 
might- well give more attention to varieties 
having a smaller, less obtrusive eye, seeing 
that the floral beauty is of the petal, and not 
elsewhere. In the yellow-flowered class the 
eye, being yellow also, is less conspicuous. 
In the whites, the disc or eve, while young 
and green, constitutes a pretty combination, 
less so as both the disc and the florets age. 
The least attractive of all are those big-eyed 
flowers whose florets are finely quilled at the 
base, since in all 6uch the effect is reduced 
to a minimum. To me thev are not even 
curious; they are unmistakably ugly and 
uninviting. Next to these, those of nonde¬ 
script tone—washy bronzes and mustard- 
yellows in mixture—are, to my mind, very 
ineffective, and possess neither form nor 
comeliness. I see beauty and grace and rich¬ 
ness of colour, too that glow of warmth that 
is so good an attribute of the Chrysanthemum 
on a gloomy day or under brilliant artificial 
light —in the crimson-velvet flowers of Kath¬ 
leen May, which are enhanced by the 
miniature, bronzy-coloured, almost Ane¬ 
mone eye or centre. To me it is ideal, good 
of stem and peduncle, a fine grower, and one 
Unit must liecoinc popular. J. B. I>owe is in 
the same colour range, but with distinct 
centre, and with me not a goi>d grower. I 
see beauty, too, in Miss Irene Cracrg, White 
Edith Pagram, and the lovely white Mensa, 
each endowed with many good quali¬ 
ties, that render them suitable for natu¬ 
ral growth or disbudding. Mrs. W. 
Buckingham I regard as the best of the pinks, 
and probably, also, the nearest approach to 
this colour-shade in the Chrysanthemum. 
Mary Richardson is as delightful as ever. 
Bronze Edith Pagram and Harold Slade are 
excellent in bronze shades, while Arcturus 
is a noteworthy kind among the maroon- 
crimson shades. There are many others, 
such as Snowflake, which is figured to-day. 

For market work, however, decided colours 
or other characteristics are most to be de¬ 


sired, and if to these be wedded freedom of 
flowering, good growth, long and strong 
stems, and, above all, a short, self-supporting 
peduncle, then the would-be cultivator need 
have no fear in making his choice. These, 
however, are the primary essentials. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


RAINPROOF OUTDOOR CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—H ere (St. Leonards) in protected 
situations on the south coast, where there 
ii little frost this side of Christmas, I only 
had occasion to heat my houses twice before 
that date last year. A most essential and 
valuable property of outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is that of resisting the rain. As 
others of your readers doubtless experience 
similar conditions, I thought it might 
answer a useful purpose to offer the result 
of my experience in this connection in the 
hope of inducing others to reciprocate and 
add to my information. My requirements 
call for a score of varieties of fairly uniform 
height, which are in bloom at the same 
time, and have good-sized flowers which 
withstand the rain. From varieties ranging 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in height, in bloom 
from mid-September through October and 
into November, I have been obliged to dis¬ 
card all I have tried except the following: — 
Rosie, Freedom, Orange, Ralph Curtis, 
Rubia, Kathleen Thompson, Lillie, and 
Blush Beauty ; while the really satisfactory 
varieties, ranging 3 feet to 4 feet in height, 
and coming into bloom two weeks later, 
are:—Pride of Keston, White Quintus, and 
Perle Chatillonaise. All I have named are 
in full bloom and fair condition now-—mid- 
November—-after experiencing the deluge of 
rain and even hail storms of the last weeks. 
But, of course, all outdoor Chrysanthemums 
were late in blooming this abnormal year. 
There are, admittedly, many that are 
equally tough, but whose flowers are small 
a.nd inferior. I have not, indeed, a% yet 
found an attractive yellow that will fill the 
bill. Polly is not satisfactory, while Rye- 
croft Glory, which stands the rain test quite, 
is not worthy of inclusion in the same com¬ 
pany as the others. 

Can any of your readers extend this list? 
That rain-resisting properties in outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are not generally taken 
into account, is evident from the uniformity 
with which Horace Martin and Robbie Burns 
figure in the “ lusts of the best dozen.” 
Both are ruined by the first heavy rain. 

I delayed this in order to take a photo or 
two to send you. After two attempts were 
frustrated by the rain, I took the enclosed 
on November 20th. Even then I had first to 
shake the water off the flowers. I enclose 
also a few’ of the blooms, as evidence of 
their present condition:—Rosie, Ralph 
Curtis, and Pride of Keston. These were 
picked yesterday. It is too wet to-day, 
after the first sharp frost of the season, with 
us (400 yards from the sea). You will note 
they are still in good decorative condition, 
after having experienced 11 inches of rain—• 
five weeks of intermittent downpour. 

Ed. Russell Morris. 

Quarry Hill Lodge, St. Leonards , 
November 23rd, 1911. 

[With the above notes were sent two 
photographs, which, we regret to say, were 
not clear enough for reproduction, but from 
which one could see that the flowers had 
stood the recent s-torms well. This was also 
clear from the flowers of the varieties our 
correspondent sent us.—E d.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Incurved Chrysanthemum Romance.— 

During the past fortnight I have visited two 
market gardens, in each of which 350,000 and 
200,000 Chrysanthemums are grown, and one 
cannot help being impressed with the careful 
selection of varieties. The market men ap¬ 
pear to grow a given number of varieties, and 
they commence cutting quite early in the 
autumn. In some instance# there has evi¬ 
dently been some difficulty in obtaining Japa¬ 
nese varieties of just the tone of colour re¬ 
quired, and for this reason they have set 
themselves the task of finding what they want 


in other sections. Hence it is that I came 
across a grand batch of plants of the well- 
known exhibition incurved, named Romance. 
Never before have I seen this variety doing so 
well. These market growers study the popu¬ 
lar taste much more closely than many 
growers are probably aware, and they are 
largely responsible for creating a demand, for 
these globular flowers, which associate so 
pleasingly with the varied forms of the Japa¬ 
nese varieties. Plants of the variety under 
notice are generally regarded as possessing a 
good constitution, and in the cultivation of 
the Chrysanthemum this has an important 
bearing. The colour of Romance is rich 
golden-yellow, and the blooms are of fine 
form and very constant.—E. G. 

8ingle Chrysanthemum Brightness.— In 

this variety we have blooms showing a dis¬ 
tinct advance in size and colour. The 
florets, very long and comparatively narrow, 
are evenly developed round a disc of ex¬ 
cellent size. The colour may be described 
as fiery crimson, with a yellow base to the 
florets, and forming a narrow yellow zone 
round the disc. Although the bloom is large, 
it is refined in appearance, and is a type of 
the large-flowered singles of which we have 
far too few. It rightly received a first-class 
certificate at a recent meeting of the Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. This and a few’ other good things 
recently certifloated will afford raisers ex¬ 
cellent material upon which to work to con¬ 
tinue the development of this section, and 
if advantage be taken next season to cross- 
fertilise such excellent flowers, there is every 
reason for believing that the progeny will 
continue to show marked advance. These 
large singles are superseding the once-popu- 
lar Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums, and 
who can wonder at the change, when the 
beauty of the newer singles is so note¬ 
worthy?—C. A. H. 

A new sport from 8ource d’Or.— For fully 
a quarter of a century Source d’Or has been 
grown in most market gardens, as well as 
in private gardens. Some years ago a crim¬ 
son sport w r as secured, which was 6ent out 
under the name of Crimson Source d’Or; 
and, more recently, the rich yellow sport 
named Lizzie Adcock made the third mem¬ 
ber. Now we have a fourth member, a 
group of which was put up at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. Though in the 
opinion of some growers the new sport was 
not considered distinct, there is no doubt, 
when placed beside the original, it is of quite 
a different tone of colour. A casual glance 
would lead some growers to say it was but 
a pale form of Source d’Or, but there is no 
trace whatever of the terra-cotta colouring 
that is always seen in well-grown blooms' cd 
the original. The new sport is named 
Golden Spray. The colour is a glistening 
old gold.—W. V. T. 

[We have seen this sport on several occa¬ 
sions, and consider it only a poor form of 
the type ; in fact, we heard one grower say it 
was Source d’Or spoiled.—E d.] 

Single Chrysanthemum Sylvia Slade.- 
This fine variety is worthy of attention by all 
those who are interested in single Chrysan¬ 
themums. Not only is it of good colour 
during the day, but it shows to much advan¬ 
tage under artificial light. The flowers, if 
disbudded, attain a large size, but if allowed 
to bloom naturally, it bears sprays which are 
valuable for cutting. This variety was 
shown largely at the recent show of the Scot¬ 
tish Horticultural Society. That increasing 
attention is being paid to the cultivation of 
single Chrysanthemums is obvious.—K. B. T. 

Chrysanthemum curios.— A time was when 
Pompon ami Anemone Chrysanthemums held some¬ 
what important positions at exhibitions, the former 
as specimen plants, the latter as cut blooms; but 
with the wonderful improvement in th* Japanese 
types, they must now be regarded, along with the 
“feathery” varieties, mere curios. Few, indeed, 
cultivate them, and those who do seem to take them 
up in a half-hearted manner.—H. S. 

Single Chrysanthemum Honeysuckle.- 
Among the many interesting varieties of the single 
Chrysanthemum shown at the Edinburgh Chrysan¬ 
themum Show was Honeysuckle, a flower of un¬ 
common appearance, but one which will not be ap¬ 
preciated by the sticklers for form. The name of 
Honeysuckle gives an indication of the formation of 
the flower, which is of a white and pale lilac.— 

N. B. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN& 


A BEAUTIFUL WATER LILY-JAMES 
BRYDEN. 

I have grown this for several years. It is a 
Water Lily of great beauty and distinction— 
a fine large rose on the water, in colour dif¬ 
ferent from that of any other Water Lily, and 
absolutely hardy and free. The difficulty of 
figuring red flowers is ftuch that it does not 
appear well in the picture, but enough is seen 
to show its vigour and value. It is in an 
open lake, exposed to all winds and weather. 

W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plants for streamside garden.— I am making 
a wild garden by a stream, where the ground is, 
for the most part, damp and boggy, and parts of it 
are in the shade. 1 should be glad of the names of 
some flowering (and others) shrubs and plants suit¬ 
able for such a situation and which would not be 
eaten by rabbits. My garden is in the soujh-east of 
Ireland.—L ady Butler, Ballin Temple, Tallow, Co. 
Carlow. 

[There are many plants that are always at 
home in the immediate neighbourhood of 


ORCHID8. 


INDIAN CROCUSES (PLEIONE). 

I have some plants of Pleione Iagenaria, but they 
have not done well this year. Will you kindly tell 
me how they should be grown and the best varieties 
to cultivate?—H. W. 

[These are highly valued, on account of the 
brilliant effect produced by masses of their 
delicately-coloured flowers at this time of the 
year. Considering the ease with which they 
can be cultivated, it is a wonder that more 
gardeners do not grow them, as in many cases 
hanging space could easily be found even in 
a small collection. By the time this note is 
in print, the following varieties—P. praecox, 
P. Iagenaria, P. Wallichiana, P. concolor, P. 
Reichenbachiana, P. maculata, and its almost 
white variety alba—will be going out of 
bloom, and the careful observer will note that 
the green shoots, from the centre of which the 
blooms have sprung, will, if all goes well, be 
by this time next year plump little bulbs, 
carrying three or four flowers. In order for 
them to do so, proper treatment is necessary, 
to induce them to form strong pseudo-bulbs. 
This treatment should commence at once, for 


Repotting, turn the plants out of their 
pots or pans, removing most of the stale 
soil, and cutting off all the roots that are 
dead, and, if the bulbs are in a compact 
mass, repot the clump as it is, merely pulling 
off those bulbs which may have grown beyond 
the radius of the clump, which may be 
wedged into bare spaces, or may be used for 
increase of stock. The grower will observe 
that the spaces from which the old bulbs have 
disappeared are hollow, and should be filled 
in with the roughest portions of the compcst, 
giving preference to Sphagnum Moss, as being 
retentive of moisture. When repotting is 
finished, suspend them near to the roof-glass 
of any house having an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, and for a few weeks, only water often 
enough to keep the compost just moist. When 
the young shoots start to grow' vigorously, 
and the roots and foliage develop, so must the 
quantity of water afforded be increased. 
When the plants are thoroughly well estab¬ 
lished and growing freely, weak liquid cow- 
manure supplied once a week is always bene¬ 
ficial. In summer the leaves are often in¬ 
fested with red-spider, but if periodical 
spraying of the under-sides of the leaves be 
I attended to, these insects may easily be kept 



Nymphcea Jas. Bryden in open uater in a Sussex lake, several years in position. 


water, and such should always be employed 
when any planting is being done by lake or 
stream. The various forms of Willow, the 
many beautiful varieties of Acer palmatum, 
also several Poplars, and the Pyrus family, 
are all at home in the neighbourhood of 
water. Bamboos, too, are good waterside 
plants. Try Bambusa Metake, Bambusa 
palmata, and Phyllostachys nigra. Among 
other suitable plants are Arundo conspicua, 
Gunnera scabra, and the Pampas Grass 
(Gynerium argenteum). The two last should 
be given a rather sheltered position, or very 
high winds and heavy rains may break them 
down and spoil them. Turning to plants of 
dwarfer habit, it may be mentioned that such 
should be planted in sufficient quantity to 
make a nice show, including Irises, Tritomas, 
Dav Lilies, Phloxes, Spiraeas, Japanese 
Anemones, with Solidagos, and Starworts, 
Other suitable plants are American Swamp 
Lilies, Loosestrife, Knotvvort (Polygonum), 
Moon Daisies, Lobelia cardinalis, Lupines, 
Trollius, with a variety of hardy Ferns, as 
the Royal and Feather Ferns. Very effec¬ 
tive'in their season are the many forms of 
Iris Kaempferi, which are suited for such a 
soil and position as you have. As regards 
the rabbits, your only remedv is to have the 
garden enclosed by wire netting.] 


those green shoots which have produced 
flowers will by this time have sent out from 
their base a number of small white roots. As 
these roots lengthen rapidly, and are also 
easily broken when handled, not a moment 
must be lost in giving them fresh material. 
The compost should consist of equal parts of 
fibrous loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, well 
mixed with moderate quantities of small 
broken crocks and coarse silver-sand. Some 
growers prefer a mixture of Osmunda-fibre, 
leaf-soil, Sphagnum Moss, sand, and crocks, 
and with equally good results. They will also 
thrive well in ordinary peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, well drained. It is immaterial whether 
ordinary shallow pans or pots be used, ex¬ 
cepting that pans are best where space is 
limited, also that they are lighter than pots, 
and easily suspended; the 10-inch pans, 
which will hold about two dozen bulbs, are a 
very useful size. Whether pans or pots be 
used, plenty of clean crocks should be 
afforded for drainage, as copious waterings 
are required by the plants during active 
growth. Over the crocks a thin layer of 
rough Sphagnum Moss should be placed, for 
the two-fold purpose of keeping the compost 
uniformly damp and the drainage unclogged 
by soil. When 


down. In addition to the varieties already 
enumerated, there are P. liumilis, P. pogo- 
nioides, P. yunnanensis, P. Hookeriana, and 
its rare variety, brachyglossa, which come 
from higher elevations and cooler climates, 
all of which do best when suspended close to 
an open ventilator in the Odontoglossum- 
house. These species at the present time 
have just lost their foliage, and should be 
kept just moist at the root, 60 as to prevent 
the pseudo-bulbs shrivelling. They generally 
flower about January or February, therefore 
till after they have bloomed they should on 
no account be disturbed by repotting. Pleione 
flowers are very useful for buttonhole work, 
and are easily gathered by giving them 
a gentle pull, when the stem will readily part 
from the base of the young breaks, and will 
be much longer than when cut.] 

Orchids at the Horticultural Hall.— No 

one could dispute the large part that Orchids 
played at the Horticultural Hall on Novem¬ 
ber 21st, for large numbers of splendidly- 
flowered examples were exhibited. Note- 
worthv was a large undulating bank of Vanda 
coerulea, with a foreground of Cypripe- 
diums, chiefly light-coloured forms of Cypri- 
pedium insigne. One cannot fail to notice 
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the great improvement that has taken place 
in the culture of this Vanda eince it has been 
recognised that it may be grown much cooler 
than was at one time considered necessary. 
This exhibit, which was greatly admired,, 
was sent up by the Duke of Marlborough 
from Blenheim. A prominent feature in 
another exhibit was an extensive group of 
the autumn-flowering form of Epidendrum 
vitellinum majus, which, in its bright ver¬ 
milion-red, stood out markedly from all its 
associates. Beside these were Cypripediums 
in varieties innumerable, Caltleyas and 
Lnelio-Cattlevas in great variety, with a host 
of other subjects. Stage after stage was 
filled with these remarkable and showy 
flowers, while in the annexe in which the 
Orchid Committee sits were some magnifi¬ 
cent new varieties.—X. 


ROSES* 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Very seldom do we get such a grand season 
for planting Roses as the present is. In 
spite of the continuous wet of the past few 
weeks, planting has not been delayed, and 
in more than one instance I have found the 
soil far from vet even now. On the other 
hand, it is not wise to plant for a time in stiff 
soils. Much depends on getting the roots 
into ground that is neither wet nor dry. We 
notice this when a few plants are laid in by 
the roots, because of some delay in placing 
them in their permanent quarters. In such 
a case one naturally chooses a suitable soil; 
often old potting refuse from the potting-shed. 
This should be ample proof of the great ad¬ 
vantage from planting when the soil is in a 
condition most congenial to quick root forma¬ 
tion. Much might also be done by using 
planks upon the soil that has been dug. 
Everything should be done to avoid treading 
or wheeling upon ground in a soft and wet 
condition. 

During the past week I have been putting 
in a large number of Rose-cuttings. These 
were made a short time back, but owing to 
lack of space and time, were not set into 
the cutting-beds. It is surprising how many 
of these have already formed roots through 
being laid in in a sandy and congenial soil. 
Some, especially the Wichuraianas and such 
easily-rooted varieties as Frau Karl Druschki, 
fulgens, and Blush Rambler, had a quantity 
of roots from 1 inch to 2 inches long, and it 
needed much care to put them in without 
injury'. To injure these, or even disturb the 
callus when forming, is undoubtedly a great 
check. Few would deny it is better the 
callus and first roots should be made where 
the plants are to remain, and the ground in 
many cases is still warm enough to secure 
quick rooting, which can be helped by the 
use of a little prepared soil around the roots 
at planting. The old pottinq-soil, or some 
spent manure from frames, to which a little 
sandy loam has been added, will be a great 
inducement to the formation of new roots, 
and any labour 6pent in this direction is re¬ 
paid in the after results. Several times this 
season I have come across cases where 
manure was being put into direct contact 
with the roots. Let readers try the two plans 
and find for themselves how very much better 
it is to let the new roots find their food, and 
encourage them to form these roots more 
freely by using some such mixture of soils as 
suggested above. Apart from the question 
of replanting Roses, which I feel certain is 
not sufficiently practised, we may keep old 
specimens by taking away a considerable 
amount of the worn-out soil from around the 
roots, 60 long as these are not unduly dis¬ 
turbed. Fill in with fresh compost, nnd the 
Rose will very quickly occupy this with new 
roots, that will give fresh life to the plants. 
AVe generally recognise the Rose as a gross 
feeder, but lose sight of this fact after the 
first season or two, with the consequence that 
many old favourites, are half-starved just 
when they have an extra amount of wood to 
support. Nor is the replanting of old plants 
practised so frequently as it might be. 
Quite surprising results are often obtained 
.by transferring to fresh soil, and where this 
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cannot be done, we can help them by adding 
fresh compost so far a e possible. 

Roses under glass are making good pro¬ 
gress, and the first batch is showing flower- 
buds. When this stage arrives more heat may 
be afforded with safety, and I hope to com¬ 
mence cutting by Christmas week. To hurry 
the plants before the flower-bud is perceptible 
in the young growth would appear to be a 
frequent cause of “ blind ” or flowerless wood. 
One of the chief trials at this season is the 
avoidance of a damp and muggy atmosphere 
at night and early morning. Watering late 
in the day should be avoided, and the fire 
stirred up early enough to dispel the mois¬ 
ture so frequently found upon the foliage. 
My experience points to these night dews as a 
frequent cause of falling foliage. Far too 
generally we find the house cold and damp 
because the fires were not stirred eoon 
enough, and the heat needed to dry off the 
atmosphere is not obtained until later in the 
day, when it is of much less service. It is 
because of this dampness that I would not 
use the syringe freely, but keep down what 
few insect pests there may be by fumigation. 
Here I would warn against the use of fumi¬ 
gants in the case of Nipheto3, this variety 
having a strong objection to any but a very 
mild dose, otherwise the tiny flower-buds 
will turn brown and fall freely, while other 
varieties are quite unaffected. Fortunately 
there are not likely to be many foes at this 
season, but in any case it is wiser to fumigate 
twice, or even three times, upon consecutive 
nights than to run the risk of over-doing it. 
However strong the application may be, it 
will not kill the eggs of many foes, 
and so it is necessary to give a second 
application, and one may as w'ell be on the 
safe side by using the same amount of mate¬ 
rial in three fumigations. Where many 
Roses are grown, it will be advisable to pot 
up a few plants now, to be ready for filling 
up gaps> late next spring. One often finds a 
plant or two that is not in a promising state 
when pruning, and it is then too lato to re¬ 
place by a plant from the open. Dwarfs, as 
well as standards, potted now, and plunged 
in ashes or some other suitable material, will 
be very useful in such instances, and avoid 
what would otherwise be a serious blank in 
the Rose-beds. Even plants intended to be 
grow’n in pots may be treated in the same 
way, and are better if only slightly pro¬ 
tected from severe weather than if housed 
at once. Cover the pots completely at thiB 
season, or frosts are apt to break and injure 
them. Too much attention can scarcely be 
giyen to keeping the standard Roses firm; 
any wind-waving causes great strain on the 
roots, besides leaving a hole at the base. 
When this is full of water, a slight frost 
pinches the stem much more severely than 
many would imagine, and in any event it 
cannot be good to allow standard stems to 
sway about. P. U. 


Deep moisture.—' There is now no reason to 
assume that there will be any failure on 
Nature’s part to make good in the deep coils 
that moisture the great heat and drought of 
the past summer did so much to abstract 
from them. November record for rainfall, 
when the month is complete, should give a re¬ 
markably wet result, -and yet none too much, 
as there was so much need for all its great 
rainfall. In previous years we had received 
heavy ground rains, the benefit of which was 
seen* in the wonderful way in which large 
trees generally withstood the strain upon 
them during the long heat and surface soil 
drought of the summer. It is to be hoped 
that ere the winter is over all the moisture 
abstracted during the summer may be re¬ 
placed in the deep stratas, and, if so, then 
we can look forward to other dry seasons, 
should they come, with much equanimity. So 
far as all surface-rooting trees, shrubs, or 
crops are concerned, these suffer less if the 
ground where planted has been deeply 
trenched and well manured. Roots that are 
some 18 inches to 20 inches below the sur¬ 
face seldom fail to find moisture, while those 
running but 6 inches to 10 inches deep soon 
suffer from drought.—A. D.. 


DARDEN FOOD. 

GIRASOLE* 

This name I propose for the ill-given 
name of the Jerusalem Artichoke—a stupid 
misnomer, the plank having nothing to 
do with Jerusalem nor with the true Arti¬ 
choke. The name came from a corruption 
of the word Girasole, which the Italians gave 
to it. It is really a Sunflower, with a tuber. 
As the recipes for the cooking of the true 
Artichoke and this false Artichoke are abso¬ 
lutely different, it is quite a mistake to have 
the name in use at all, and I propose to call 
it Girasole. It is not only important for 
the sake of nomenclature, but it is an excel¬ 
lent vegetable, neglected and often ill-cooked. 
In the hands of good cooks it is a welcome 
aid in winter, and in some ways is better 
than Potatoes, and certainly helps where Pota¬ 
toes are bad. It is, therefore, desirable that 
such a good and easily-grown plant should be 
studied, and that it should be served by the 
cook in’ various tasteful ways, of which the 
following can be recommended: — 

Palestine soup.— Well scrub before peeling 
2 Lb. Girasoles ; slice them into a basin of 
oold water, and leave them for a few 
minutes to get crisp. Then dry them on a 
clotlh, melt a piece of butter the size of a 
Walnut in a 6tev pan, add a finely-sliced 
Onion, 2 leaves Celery, 1 large Potato, and 
the Girasoles, and fry. Do not allow them 
to take colour; add 1£ pints boiling stock, 
and let them simmeT 25 minutes. Pass 
through a fine hair sieve or tammany cloth, 
put the puree hack into the stew-pan, but 
do not allow it to boil, add I gill cream, 

1 oz. butter, season to taste. More cream 
can be added if rich soup is liked. Serve 
with fried croutons. 

Girasole fritters. —Cut some cooked roots 
into quarters, and season with oil, vinegar, 
salt, and pepper, and chopped Parsley. Dip 
the pieces (drained) in frying batter. Fry 
in hot fat. Drain, and dish up. 

Girasole soufflis. —Mix 1 lb. of the root 
puree with 1 oz. breadcrumbs, add the yolks 
of 4 eggs, season with nutmeg, salt, and 
pepper, and stir in the stiff whites of 2 eggs. 
Drop in spoonfuls into hot fat, and fry to a 
golden-brown, or fill into small souffle cases, 
and bake them in a sharp oven from ten to 
fifteen minutest 

Girasole chips. —Well scrub before peeling 
some Girasoles, and slice them thinly into 
a basin of cold water, and leave them to 
get crisp, dry on a cloth ; have ready two 
frying-pans of hot f&t, put a handful into 
the first pan, and fry steadily for 5 minutes. 

Then take them out, and put into the second 
pan to brown and get crisp. Then take 
them up and drain carefully, and serve 
very hot. Girasoles do not take a lot of 
frying fat, but require careful handling. 

Girasole boiled. —Wash and scrub 1 lb. of 
roots thoroughly, peel them thinly, and put 
them into a stew-pan with cold water, with 
Lemon-juice or vinegar, and enough salt to 
taste. Boil till tender, about three-quarters 
of an hour. While boiling, prepare a white 
sauce, flavoured with Lemon. When the 
Girasoles are done, pour off the water. 
Range them on a hot vegetable dish, pour 
over the sauce, and serve. 

Girasoles au graiin. —Well 6crub before 
peeling lb. Girasoles, put them into cold 
water for some few minutes, then put them 
into boiling water with a little Lemon-iuice, 
and boil 15 minutes, take them up and drain, 
place them in a gratin dish. Make a good 
Bechamel sauce (about 1 gill), add 2 table¬ 
spoonfuls Parmesan cheese, 1 tablespoonful 
of Gruyere cheese, season to taste, and 
cover Girasoles. Sprinkle a few bread¬ 
crumbs over, and put in oven to brown. 

Serve hot. 

[We shall be glad to have our readers’ 
suggestions as to renaming this vegetable. 
Perhaps Sun-tuber would do as well?] 


Dressing for Splnaoh.— As you invite queries 
about cooking. I should like instructions about dress¬ 
ing Spinach. I once had it In a restaurant develop¬ 
ing flavours quite unknown to our country methods. 
-R. D. O’BRIEXr 
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FRUIT small home orchard, the dwarf is the best 

rr&Ui i ■ form of tree, and it has even been planted 

- | to some extent in commercial orchards. But 

APPLE MANNINGTON’S PEARMAIN. you can head a standard 2 feet or 2* feet 
This is an old Apple, raised in Sussex, of I from the ground, so that it will combine all 
very rich flavour, with vellow flesh, and a ! the advantages of low growth, stocky form 
fine dessert fruit in January and on to —resisting wind and storm—easy pruning 
March. It wants careful storing, and the and picking, and handsome appearance, with 
fruits vary considerably, some being per- the large bearing surface and the long life 
feet Pearmains, and others have a knob at i of the standard type. 

the stalk end. It forms a good espalier j 3. Prune to keep the head of the tree 
or pyramid, a fertile cordon when on Para- 1 open. —Sunlight and air are not merely de- 
dise stock, and a small standard on Crab sirable, but absolutely vital to the success 
stock. On very old trees the fruits, perhaps G *f the tree. They not only induce health 
by being constricted by the fading flowers, | an< j strength, develop tissue, and assist in 
often have a russet band round them, like nianufacturing food, but also give to the 
a cottage loaf, and are called locally . fruit that rich colour and the final touch 
Crackle Peairnains. I 0 f flavour that mark the finest product. 

George Bunyard. Therefore, thin out the branches crowding 

i the centre of the head, that free access of sun 
PRUNING OLD ORCHARD-TREES. and air may be given to the entire bear- 

1. Leave no stubs.— Cut all branches ; ing area. Stimulate the production of fruit 
flush with the branch from which they spring, on the outside of the tree, especially low 
leaving, perhaps, a diagonal surface twice down upon it, by removing shoots that grow 
the diameter of the shoot, but smooth and from inside buds, and tend to congest the 
clean. It will heal over completely and centre of the head. So mould the tree that 
rapidly, while a stub no more than an inch every branch and limb has a definite place 



Apfl: Manningtons Pearmain. From a specimen sent by 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. 


long will remain open, absorb moisture, de¬ 
cay in the centre, invite the entrance of 
disease-spores, insect-cggs, and every sort of 
pest, all of which will gradually work down 
into the heart of the trunk and destroy the 
whole tree. In removing any limb over an 
inch thick, first cut from a quarter to half an 
inch into it on the under-side. Then saw it 
off from the top. This not only permits the 
cut to open as you saw, and make the work 
much easier, but it also allows the branch to 
break off cleanly, without tearing away a 
strip of bark beneath. If the branch is seve¬ 
ral inches through, it is safer to cut it off 
in the above manner a foot or so away from 
the tree, and to then begin again and cut the 
stub off smooth. Finally, whenever a pruned 
branch is over an inch in diameter, paint the 
wound with a thick white-lead paint darkened 
with lamp-black, to render it inconspicuous. 
The paint will keep out all the troubles men¬ 
tioned above, until the wound ha6 time to 
heal over. 

2. Keep the head of the tree as low as 
possible in relation to its size.— Every 
Apple or Peach that can be picked from the 
ground is worth more to you than one that 
must be reached from a ladder. For the 


and purpose. Countless small 6hoots, form¬ 
ing a thick, bushy head, merely appropriate 
nutrition, and develop a mass of leaves to 
create shade, and thereby lessen the yield. 

4. Change the shape of a* tree 
gradually. —If you decide that it should be 
reduced one-half or one-third, remove only 
about a third or a quarter of the excess wood 
each year for three or four seasons. Simi¬ 
larly, if grafting or top-working, spread the 
work over two or more years. Otherwise 
the shock to the tree will result in a heavy 
growth of watery, soft 6hoots. Whenever 
these do appear, rub or nip them off. But 
do not let over-zealousness in pruning on 
your part be the cause of their appearance. 

5. Do NOT WASTE TIME TRYING TO PRUNE 
OLD, WORN-OUT trees.— When a tree be¬ 
comes too old and weak to bear a profitable 
crop, chop it down. But, meanwhile, have 
started a new tree near the site of the old 
one, so that it will be ready to take its 
place. 

6. Thin the fruit.— The more blossoms 
a tree bears the better, but, as we cannot 
expect every flower to set a fruit, so we must 
prepare to sacrifice at least a third of the 
fruit that docs form, for the sake of the 


rest. All that is left will increase in size 
and improve in quality until it more than 
makes up for the lessened amount. In¬ 
directly this is also our aim, though on a 
larger scale, in reducing the bearing wood 
of the tree by winter pruning. Whether 
the fruit is destined for market or for 
heme use only, set quality above mere num¬ 
bers, and strive for it along the lines that 
have been outlined. 

7. Let neatness be an inseparable 

FACTOR OF YOUR PRUNING OPERATIONS.—A 
brush pile in an orchard is the hiding-place 
for all the enemies already warned against, 
and for rabbits and mice besides. Let the 
orchard replenish the wood-pile. The 
kindling and the fuel for the open fireplace 
that can be obtained from the old trees each 
year are of no small account. Indeed, this 
is one of the many important, yet incon¬ 
spicuous, economies that can be taken ad¬ 
vantage of on every farm. Whatever wood 
is too small for the fireplace or stove should 
be burned, and the ashes spread about among 
the trees .—The Garden Magazine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Warner’s King not keeping. -I en¬ 
close two Apples which were gathered in September. 
Until last year and this year they have kept sound 
till Christmas. Could you tell me the cause of their 
going had so soon? They are usually very large. 
The cnelo&ed are only small ones. Could you also 
name the Apple?—W. L. 8. 

[The name of the Apple sent is Warner’s 
King, which in some seasons will keep till the 
end of the year, and in others not later than 
the middle of November. The reason for the 
fruits not keeping so long this year is not far 
to seek, as, owing to the great summer heat, 
they matured much earlier than usual, and, 
as a result, were not in a condition to keep so 
long as is generally the case after being 
stored. The same kipd of thing ha6 hap¬ 
pened with other sorts this season, Tower of 
Glamis being a notable example. The 
disease with which the specimen you send is 
affected is known as Cylindrosporium pomi, 
and is common to this particular variety, es¬ 
pecially as the fruits approach a dead ripe 
condition. The other variety alluded to is 
also subject to it. So far as we are aware, 
the actual cause of the disease has not been 
discovered. Owing to the 6eat of the disease 
being beneath the skin, sprayings are of no 
avail. In some cases it reaches to the core, 
but in the example you forward it does not 
penetrate the flesh to any great depth. It is 
one of those diseases of which the exact 
cause and the remedy for have yet to be dis¬ 
covered. Until that occurs, the only thing 
to be done with such varieties as are prone to 
this particular disease is either to use or dis¬ 
pose of the fruit before the fungus has time to 
develop and render the fruit unfit for private 
consumption or 6ale.] 

Stocks for Apples.— Will you please inform me 
what sort of stock is best for grafting Apples on to 
produce good, healthy, fruitful trees or bushes with¬ 
out waiting a long time for a crop? I scarcely know 
whether a seedling stock or some sort of Paradise Is 
best. I do not want large orchard trees, nor yet 
very dwarf, slow-growers that take years to bear 
anything worth having. Some time ago I had some 
stocks from a gardener. He only knew they were 
called Paradise, but he did not know anything about 
varieties of that name. I now find 1 have two dis¬ 
tinct sorts—one lot is rather slender and rod-like, 
with a bunch of fibrous roots, and is a slow grower; 
the other sort forms more of a bush or email tree, 
it has spreading, fibrous roots, and stands rather 
stiffer in the ground, and makes more growth than 
the first-mentioned <-ort. I think the leaves are alike 
in both. Can you say what varieties they are, and 
i« this latter sort suitable for my purpose, or is 
there anything better? In addition to the seedling 
or free stock, I have heard of the broad-leaved 
Paradise and the Douein. How can 1 tell the Doucin 
from other varieties of Paradise? Also, w-hat about 
the broad-leaved Paradise—is there more than one 
sort known by this name? If 1 order some stocks 
from a nursery, I wish to know the proper name 
and variety, so as to get the most suitable kind.— 
P. J. 

[The varieties of the Paradise Apple in 
general use in this country for propagating 
different sorts of Apples are the English and 
the Broad-leaved or Nonsuch. The former 
is used for budding such varieties a*s make 
but medium growth, and the latter for the 
more robust or vigorous growers. The broad¬ 
leaved kind is also a good stock on which to 
form half-standards— i.c., trees with stems 
4 feet to 5 feet in height, instead of 6 fcet to 
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7 f€€t, as is usual with ordinary standards. 
The Dhucin is more often employed on the 
continent than here, and there chiefly for re¬ 
stricting growth or for the maintenance of 
trees in a small state. Where space is 
limited, trees worked on the Doucin are 
then of value, as, not being liable to 
outgrow their limits, they may be planted 
much closer together than those on either of 
the stocks previously named. This latter 
variety is, we should say, the one you refer 
to as being a slow grower, and it would, 
therefore, not answer your purpose. We are 
inclined to think the other variety you have 
to be the English Paradise. The broad- 
leaved variety would, we think, best answer 
your requirements, as on this stock you would 
obtain trees which would fruit far earlier 
than if they were on the Crab or free stock, 
while growth would in every way be most 
satisfactory; This you could obtain true on 
making application to any nursery firm of re¬ 
pute who make the cultivation of fruit-trees 
a speciality.] 

Late Crapes (keeping).— The bottling of 
Grapes and keeping them in a special Grape- 
room have helped the gardener, and also the 
Vines, and the Grapes keep well in a dry, 
dark room at an equable temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs., ventilated sufficiently to 
keep the atmosphere pure. There will be 
fewer decayed berries to cut out, but the 
moment decay sets in the berry sh.oUld be 
removed. There should .be no dust in the 
room, and. if very severe weather settf in, 
there ehould .be some means of keeping up 
the temperature to 40 degs., bearing in mind 
that frozen fruit, either Grapes or Apples, is 
spoilt. Unless the house is wanted for some 
other purpose, the Grapes may hang on the 
Vines till Christmas, as that will give time to 
prune and clean the Vines, and, if necessary, 
renew the borders by top-dressing. 

VEGETABLES. 

WINTER SALADS. 

Though salads in autumn and winter are in 
less demand, they are always welcome when 
a regular supply can be maintained. I am 
aware, in some parts of the country an out¬ 
door crop of Lettuce is almost impossible. 
Still, there are a few varieties that will stand 
our variable winters even in the open, if 
they are sown so that the plants are not too 
much advanced in growth and not coddled 
in any way. During the last winter I had 
two varieties of Lettuce on a raised exposed 
border, not sheltered in any way, that gave 
nice, full hearts early in May. These were 
Hammersmith Hardy, an old but good Cab- 
bnge variety for winter supplies, and one 
that rarely fails if sown at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, ae, though it does not then heart, it 
withstands frost. I have tried various forms 
of Cabbage Lettuce for mid-winter, and one 
of the best is undoubtedly Lee's Hardy 
Green, somewhat of the Hammersmith type 
as regards hardiness, but a larger variety 
and very good. Another hardy Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce of great merit is Marvel, the leaves 
tinted with red markings, and remarkably 
hardy. This, 6own early in September, hearts 
in by the end of the season, and remains good 
for a long time. Of course, with glass pro¬ 
tection, there are some fine types of Lettuce, 
both Cos and Cabbage, including such kinds 
as the Champion Brown, Winter White, 
Dwarf Perfection, and Little Gem, a very 
dwarf form of Cos that is crisp and sweet, 
and remains good a long time. In the 
southern counties I have had good hearts of 
the Bath or Brown Cos without protection 
of any kind, but, like the Cabbage Lettuces, 
it does not like a damp position. Should 
the amateur desire to grow a winter Cos Let¬ 
tuce in the open, there are none better than 
Little Gem for the autumn and the Bath or 
Brown Sugarloaf for later supplies. I have 
alluded to glass culture, and the term may 
be misleading. It should be glass protec¬ 
tion. If the early autumn-sown Lettuces are 
grown, these require quite different treat¬ 
ment from the forced Lettuces early in the 
year, as much warmth in winter is injurious, 
wh^rea* the reverse apohes tn the seed sown 
in heat in January or February. 


Endive in winter salads plays an important 
part, and this plant, to be useful, should 
do sown now and planted out when large 
enough. Sow as thinly as possible to secure 
a sturdy plant. In the northern part of the 
country seed-sowing should not be deferred 
too late. For winter supplies much depends 
upon the grower's means of shelter.. If glass 
can be afforded, any good curled variety may 
be grown, but without protection more care 
must be taken in the selection. I would ad¬ 
vise the Round-leaved Batavian or the Win¬ 
ter Curled, a type of green curled admirably 
adapted for winter supplies. The Endives, 
as regards their value in salad, cannot ap¬ 
proach the Lettuce, and to be of the best 
quality, require generous treatment from the 
start. They should be sown in a good, well- 
manured soil, as a poor, tough Endive is an 
abomination. When ready to plant out 
again, a rich root-run should be afforded, 
with abundant supplies of moisture in a 
dry season, and plenty of feeding in the shape 
of liquid manure. The plants, to 6tand the 
winter, should get a well-drained border, or, 
what is better, be placed at the foot of a 
warm wall, planting out as soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough. I have often in a dry 
summer sown on a north-side border, cover¬ 
ing the seed till germination took place, 
and planting out at the end of August or 
early in September. These plants also do 
well put out even later, but, of course, are 
smaller and more suitable for frames. The 
very fine types of curled Endives, though 
doubtless superior to the Batavian, are less 
hardy. On the other hand, with protection 
in the shape of cold-frames or fruit-cases, 
this type of Endive should find much favour 
with those who like wdnter salads. Such 
varieties as the Incomparable Green, the 
Moss Curled, White -Curled, and Digswell 
Prize, an old but good variety, are well 
w'orth growing, sowing in July and August 
for the purpose. 

Of other salad plants there are various 
kinds, 6uch as Chicory, Dandelion, Mustard 
and Cress. A salad plant of great value, and 
of which we make very little use, is the Corn 
Salad, w'hose culture* is very simple. The 
best for our winters i6 doubtless the Broad¬ 
leaved Italian, with a larger leaf than our 
own Corn Salad. The leaf is bronzed and 
of better flavour. This, sown liberally in 
August and September on good land, will 
give nice material for cutting through the 
winter, and what makes the plant more valu¬ 
able is its hardiness. As a summer salad I 
do not advise its culture, but for U6e from 
October till June. Watercress and Beet and 
Celery can be made to play an important 
part in all winter salads. Even the blanohed 
tops of Celery add a pleasant flavour to a 
winter salad. W._B. H. 


CELERY IN TRENCHES. 

In your issue for August 26th, deep trenches 
for the growth of Celery are criticised by 
“ W. B. H.” In my own case, it would be 
absolutely futile to attempt to grow Celery 
in simply deep-drawn drills. In a season like 
the present, even in 12-inch deep trenches, 
the plants make poor progress, because there 
is not only the high temperature and dry state 
of the soil to reckon with, but, as so often 
happens in rural districts, there is the 
shortened water supply. In how many 
country districts is provision made for such 
a tropical visitation as that we have expe¬ 
rienced in 1911? My experience is that very 
few gardens are adequately provided for as 
regards water. The cost of conveyance is an 
old-time objection. Without water, what can 
the best trained gardener do? He certainly 
cannot grow good Celery, and such an exi¬ 
gency compels him to rely on deep trenches 
as a means to a doubtful end. I take it no 
one would incur the labour of digging deep 
trenches for Celery if the alternative 
“ W. B. H." advises would give equal or 
better results. My aim in having deep 
trenches is to shut out the sun-heat by the 
actual disposition of the leaves, aiding fur¬ 
ther with coatings of lawn-Grass or short 
manure, whichever comes to hand the most 
readily. Could we grow Celery on prepared 
land in drills, there would be considerable 
relief. Could one but foresee a summer like 


that of 1910, then we might readily ad< 
“ W. B. H.’s " plan. One must not overlc 
the fact that, though the first cost in digg 
deep trenches is heavy, there is considers 
lessened effort demanded when earth: 
comes round, and it is possible to defer t 
till the latest date, which is much in fav< 
both of development and keeping properti 
Of course, soil conditions* must be studi- 
It would be fatal to make deep trenches 
heavy or wet land. W. S 


ENDIVE. 

I DO not agree with your correspondent w 
at page 579, advises sowing in May foi 
main crop, and I cannot understand wl 
he means by lifting and putting the pla 
into a dark place to blanch. Endive rai: 
in. May will be ready to blanch towards 
end of July or beginning of August, acco 
ing to locality and season,' and lifting 
that season would spoil the plants. J 
fancy lifting Endive in such weather as 
have experienced this summer—the man v 
acted in that way would completely dest 
the market value of his produce. My fi 
lot of plants was fully grown by the end 
August, and many of the plants were v 
blanched in about a week after tyi 
Later on as the warmth decreases they n< 
a fortnight, and in winter much longer, 
am growing about 5,000 Batavian and Cur 
Endive, and I do not begin sowing be5 
June 15th, which is the earliest date 
which one can sow with safety. So 
markei growers sow in May, but v 
frequently the greater . portion of 
plants run to seed. In private gardi 
where this salad is much in request, 
man in charge must, of course, do his b 
to obtain Endive whenever possible, a 
sowing a pinch of seed every week fr 
early spring up to end of July is the o 
way to do so. In private gardens blan 
ing is usually done in a rough-and-re;? 
manner. A few plants are taken in succ 
sion and whitened by putting tilea or flow 
pots over them. This serves the purpi 
very well, but destroys in a great measi 
the attractiveness of this salad. The pro] 
way is to blanch it so that the outer lea 
retain their deep green colour. Endive.m 
have rich ground and plenty of moisti 
when growing freely, otherwise good so 
hearts will not be formed. I am nov 
October 2nd—finishing my firs^ lot, a 
shall begin a new lot in about ten days’ tir 
and expect to cut up to the middle 
February. In Covent Garden the Cur 
only is called Endive ; the smooth-leaved 
invariably called Batavia. This, I am U 
is largely used by Jews and foreigners. 1 
Curled is most, favoured by English peopl 
J. COJtNHlLL 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 
BrU886l Sprouts falling.— This year 
above vegetable is by no means satisfacL< 
in many gardens, there being an absence 
sprouts, while the few that have formed ; 
poor. The reason is not far to seek, 
growth during the hot weather was so mi 
crippled that the plants havo been una 
to make headway. In the north, Brus.- 
Sprouts are often sown in the autumn, c 
plants from seed, sown last November, 
even earlier, have made splendid grow 
We do not usually get such a season 
1911, but there can be no question wh 
ever that the advantages of early sow: 
are great. A small grower recently told 
that he thought his Brussels Sprouts fai 
owing to the seed being bad, whereas 
was the season and culture that caused i 
mischief. Another grower thought the la 
was too loose, but even in a heavy clay s 
the plants have failed. Had the plants h 
an earlier start they would have held th 
own and there would be fewer failures 
W. H. 

Tomatoes for early work.— A few ee< 

may be sown in a temperature of not h 
than 60 degs., to raise plants for pot cultu: 
It is generally understood the plants uik 
pot culture produce fruit earlier than wli 
planted out. Most growers have their o' 
special variety, and save seeds from select 
fruits, but that does not prevent us tryi 
new* varieties. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. — We have had a 
thorough soaking of rain, and if froet comes 
now, while everything is full of moisture, 
many things will suffer unless protected. 
Tea Boses can be earthed up high enough 
to protect the base of the plants, and stan¬ 
dard Teas can have a few fronds of Bracken 
drawn through and secured in the heads. 
Where there are only a few plants this work 
may be delayed till froet is near. Recently- 
lanted things should be mulched with 
alf-decayed strawy manure. Additions may 
be made to the rockery, and plants already 
established may be mulched with- half- 
decayed leaf-mould. Anything which suffers 
from excessive moisture may be sheltered 
with squares of glass, sliding into niches in 
stumps driven into the ground, permitting a 
free circulation of air. The planting of new 
things may remain till spring, and the plants 
may be turned out of pots. Very choice 
things should be purchased in pots. Dupli¬ 
cates of choice things should be kept in pots 
at all times, to prevent loss. Daphne Cneo- 
rum is beautiful on a rocky mound. A spe¬ 
cial site should be made for it, working in 
some peat and sand and bits of sandstone. 
The preparation of sites for choice trees and 
shrubs should be seen to now, ready for 
planting in February or later. 

Fruit garden.— A mulch of manure will be 
beneficial to plantations of Strawberries, all 
weeds and dead leaves, if any, to be removed 
first. Strawberries may be planted in March, 
combined with a crop of Onions raised 
under glass, and planted out in April. We 
have had good crops of Onions in this way 
without injuring the Strawberries. The 
ground should be broken up deeply and 
liberally manured during winter and fully 
exposed. New plantations of Raspberries 
may be made now, and, as Raspberries 
occupy the ground for some years, the pre¬ 
paration of the site should be deep and 
thorough. The modern way of training 
Raspberries in garden culture to strained 
wire* is good, but I have good crops without 
any training at all, growing the canes thinly 
and strongly, and cutting down to 3 feet or 
so, and under this system, with rich top- 
dressings, the plants 6tand dry weather well, 
and are very lasting. In the case of Plums 
on walls, a combination of spur pruning and 
laying in young wood is that best to adopt. 
Wherever there is room for a young shoot, 
lay it in. The young branches lying close to 
the wall will often give a crop when the 
blossoms on the spurs fail, and there is less 
difficulty in keeping trees full of bearing 
wood. The same course may be adopted with 
Apricots. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes should 
be sorted over and placed in shallow trays 
or boxes in a cool, light position, safe from 
frost, and as soon as the crown eyes are 
developed some may be started in frames on 
mild hot-beds and others may be placed in 
8 -inch pots, three sets in a pot, and started 
in an early Peach-house. French Beans may 
be potted in succession in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots, five or six Beans in a pot, and for¬ 
warded in warm, light forcing-house. There 
should be no delay in starting Mint and 
Tarragon in warm-house or pit in boxes. 
Frost keeps off, but there has been an abun¬ 
dant supply of rain, that will for a time make 
working on the land difficult, but there is a 
lot of trenching which may be done. Take 
advantage of frosty mornings to wheel 
manure on the land from old hot beds and 
pits, these to be filled with leaves and other 
fermenting matter, to be ready for starting 
early crops of various kinds. If there is a 
spare house or pit, plant it with early Peas 
or some other useful crop. 

Conservatory.— The Chrysanthemums are 
bright, but they lack the 'fragrance which 
ought to be found in a well-furnished con¬ 
servatory, and to me this fragrance seems in¬ 
dispensable. There should be now Roses, 
Carnations, Daphnes, and Violets in pots, 
which last, though they do not make a great 
show, are necessary for their fragrance. 
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Some of the Cyclamens now coming into 
flower are fragrant. Tree Mignonette used 
to be a special feature, and, where planted 
out, it loses its annual character, and forms a 
bushy shrub; but with age the flowers are 
smaller and less fragrant. Myrtles and 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums add their quota 
of fragrance to the atmosphere. Some of the 
Diosmas are very fragrant, especially D. 
ericoides, and sprays are beautiful for cut¬ 
ting. Diplacus glutinosus is another old 
plant very sweet and interesting and Jas- 
minum gracillimum planted in the border will 
yield many sweet sprays for cutting, and in 
warmth it is nearly always in flower. A 
little more thinning may be given to the 
climbers, as we want all the light. 

Stovei ooloured foliage.— This house 
should be very bright now. Caladidms are 
gone, but there are Crotons, Dracaenas, Aca- 
lyphas, variegated Begonias of the Rex sec¬ 
tion, and many other beautiful-leaved plants, 
including the pretty little Indian Grass 
(Panicum variegatum), so useful for draping 
baskets and forming edgings to stages, and 
when formed into pyramids, and has acquired 
some age, it is covered with small crimson 
flowers in a most interesting manner. Pan- 
danus Veitchi is a striking plant, easy to in¬ 
crease from offsets, and soon makes nice 
decorative plants in 5-inch pots. But, be¬ 
sides beautiful foliage, there are many beau¬ 
tiful flowering plants, including a few 
Orchids and such berry-bearing plants as 
Rivina humilis and Ardisia crenulata. 
There are both scarlet and white-berried’ 
forms of this plant. They form pretty little 
standards, and the berries hang a long time. 

I Forcing-house.— Bulbs of Hyacinths and 
Narcissi in variety are moving freely now, 
and a special feature may be made of them, 
but for forcing the bulbs should be potted 
in August. Freesias should come on quietly 
in a moderate temperature. Azaleas are 
moving. We placed a few dozen in heat as 
soon as they arrived from Belgium, and the 
buds are now swelling ready for expansion. 
Deutzias, Japanese Azaleas, and many other 
shrubs, including Lilacs, w r hich have been 
prepared for the work, will , soon flower. 
Referring again to the Japanese Azaleas, we 
find English-grown plants are more satisfac¬ 
tory than continental, and, when packing 
and carriage are considered, they are 
cheaper. A steady temperature of 60 degs. 
at night will do all the work we want. 

Ferns under gla88. —The common Maiden¬ 
hairs are the most popular; Adiantum cunea- 
turn and elegans are the most useful, and 
will do in a moderate temperature. It is 
interesting to have a.collection of Adiantums, 
but when one is asked for a Maiden-hair Fern 
it is either cuneatum or elegans which is 
wanted. Of course, if we have a warm tropi¬ 
cal-house, many species and varieties may be 
grown which are not common. The Gold 
and Silver Ferns (Gymnogrammas) are very 
beautiful, but do not last long in the rooms, 
though they are easy to grow where there is 
a temperature of 60 degs. or so, and are 
easily raised from spores. Nephrolepis has 
become a very large family, some of which 
are very beautiful, but they want more 
warmth than the rooms in winter. The 
Elk’s-horn and the Bird’s-nest Ferns are 
| very useful and interesting. 

Work In the vineries.— Pruning, cleaning, 
and top-dressing are the work in the early 
houses, and when only a few bunches are 
hanging, the remains of the crop may be cut 
and bottled. The way to do this is pretty 
well understood now. A few bits of charcoal 
in the water will keep it sweet. The bunches 
of Grapes should be arranged so as to hang 
clear of everything. If mice have access to 
the rooms, poison or traps must be intro¬ 
duced. If the roots of the Vines are in a bad 
state, the best remedy is to lift and remake 
the borders, but if the roots are fed on the 
surface, very little disturbance of the roots 
will be necessary, though I have never found 
that Vines suffer from root-lifting if they are 
placed under better conditions. 

Orchard-house, — Though fruit-trees in 
pots may be grown in a comparatively small 


house, still those who adopt this system of 
culture should have the house as long and as 
wide as their means will allow. It is interest¬ 
ing to walk among fruit-trees under glass at 
all seasons. If the house is large, have one 
or more divisions, so that early and late 
fruits may come on separately. Figs should 
have a house to themselves, so as to have 
heat enough to secure two crops, and it might 
be possible to have movable shelves in this 
house for Strawberries. 

Cucumbers. —The plants started in Sep¬ 
tember will be bearing well now, and weak 
liquid-manure will be beneficial now, as will 
also light, rich top-dressings. Have the com¬ 
post warmed a little before using it, and if a 
little artificial manure is added to the soil at 
the rate of 1 lb. to a bushel of compost, there 
will be less need for liquid stimulants. Keep 
the growths thin by pinching to one leaf be¬ 
yond each fruit. If the shoots become too 
crowded, one or more may be taken out, 
as weak, crowded shoots will not bear fine 
fruits. The temperature may be regulated 
according to the demand for Cucumbers. 
With a comfortable bottom-heat, a tempera¬ 
ture at night of 60 degs. will probably be 
high enough so far as health is concerned, 
though Cucumbers will bear more heat if 
required. 

9 _ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December J^th.— Pruning is the chief work 
now.. Pears, where the spurs are crowded, 
are being thinned by using a small saw, 
smoothing the wounds with a knife or chisel, 
and if the wounds are large, applying a little 
Stockholm tar. As soon as the Gooseberries 
and Currants are pruned, a mixture of soot 
and lime will be dusted over them when damp 
to keep off birds. 

December 5th. —Finished potting herba¬ 
ceous Spiraeas for forcing. These will be 
kept in cool-house for a time to get the roots 
started, and then moved to warm-house. We 
force Dielytra spectabilis, but grow it in pots 
for one year first. All fruit-trees are sprayed 
or otherwise dressed as soon as pruning and 
training are finished. Sometimes a dressing 
of newly-slaked lime is used for a change. I 
do not think enough lime is used among fruit- 
trees, as a rule. 

December 6th. —There is always work on 
wet days in preparing materials for hot-bed¬ 
making, and when frost comes Pea and Bean- 
sticks will be prepared, but we are reserving 
a good deal of work under glass, such as 
whitewashing, cleaning paint, etc., for bad 
weather, and always there is work in trench¬ 
ing, ridging, etc. Outfalls to drains will be 
examined and cleared. 

December 7t.h. —Commenced potting off 
Pelargonium-cuttings. We have a . bigger 
stock than usual of Paul Crampel and Ivy¬ 
leaved, especially Charles Turner and Mme. 
Crousse. Sowed seeds of dwarf blue Lobe¬ 
lias, as these are wanted early. Many are 
grown from cuttings. Koniga minima, a very 
useful edging plant, is being propagated from 
cuttings. Seedlings are not so reliable. 
Shifted Pelargoniums into flowering pots. 
Potted off Fuchsias and other things. 

December 8th.— The fruit stores are looked 
over weekly, and no decaying matter per¬ 
mitted to remain in the rooms. We generally 
put some of the best keeping Apples and 
Pears, wrapped in paper, into boxes. If any 
Pears are required at a particular date, and 
there is any doubt about their condition, 
some are moved into a warm-house to for¬ 
ward them. Tomatoes may be helped in this 
way in colour and flavour. A temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. we find suitable. 

December 9th. —Rearranged conservatory. 
This means moving exhausted plants out and 
filling up with others just coming into bloom. 
Where the work of stoking is left to boys, a 
considerable saving of fuel will result if a 
close eye is kept upon them. With the in¬ 
crease of taxation and insurance, we must try 
to make our labour as efficient as possible, 

I and this means close supervision. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning climbing Roses (C. Williams ).—We 
are assuming that you are referring to Rambler 
Roses. When the plants have finished flowering cut 
out the old wood that has done its work, as also any 
that is dead, right down to the base. This will 
admit light and air to ripen the young shoots that 
spring from the baec. When the plants form a verit¬ 
able thicket of growth it is then necessary to cut 
out some of the old wood. This may be done in the 
spring or in the early autumn, as advised above, but 
the fine, twiggy shoots, especially the laterals spring¬ 
ing from the one and two-year-old growths, furnish 
the finest flowers for the following year. 

Pelargoniums, treatment of (E. B.) .—You say 
your plants were reduced and repotted “ some time 
ago a very indefinite term. You should have cut 
them down as soon as they finished flowering and 
stood them outdoors in a sunny 6pot. giving but little 
water till they began to grow. When the young 
shoots were from half an inch to an inch long they 
should have been repotted and put into smaller pots, 
and stood in an airy part of the greenhouse or a 
frame. By the end of August they should have been 
moved into their flowering-pots, the 6ize of which will 
depend on the p'ants, but good specimens can be 
had in 8-inch pots. If you have every convenience, 
then the sooner you can repot them the better. In 
the case of the cuttings, these may be left until the 
spring before repotting. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Sowing seeds of Conifers (Veronica ).—Sow the 
seeds at once in pans in a compost of leaf-mould and 
loam in equal proportions. Place the pans in a 
frame with a north aspect; maintain the soil in a 
moist condition, but avoid heavy waterings, and 
shade from the sun. As soon as the seedlings ap¬ 
pear above the soil inure them to full exposure, 
allowing them to remain undisturbed until the follow¬ 
ing spring, when they may be planted out in the 
open ground. 

Lilacs not blooming (Northwood ).—Lilacs often 
fail to flower through the plants becoming crowded 
up with thin, weak shoots, which never attain suffi¬ 
cient vigour to develop flower-buds. This w some¬ 
times caned by a crop of su.kers, which will soon de¬ 
prive the tops of a good deal of nourishment. We 
should advise cutting away the suckers, if there are 
any. and thinning out the weak, exhausted shoots, 
so that sun and air may have free play. This advice 
is jjiven subject to the root* being in fairly good soil, 
as if it is poor, a top-dressing of well-decayed manure 
will be beneficial. 

Preserving leaves (Austin* Close).—Maple and 
Beech-leaves may be preserved by placing the boughs 
between sheet* of brown paper or newspapers and 
putting them either under the mattress of a tied 
which is being used or under a carpet where they 
will be well trodden on. The leaves should be dry 
and in good condition. If they drop off when the 
branch is shaken they will not press well. Boughs 
of any size may be pressed. The leaves preserve 
their colour best when they are yellow. If they are 
left under pressure for about three weeks they will 
last indefinitely, and a large jar of Beech boughs is 
very decorative. Bracken may be treated in the 
same way — P. 

Crataegus Pyracantha, pruning (H. Norman). 
—The best time to prune is in February, when the 
berries begin to fade. These branches which have 
produced fruit should be cut quite clean out or short¬ 
ened back as the shape of the tree will admit. Much 
of the old wood that has borne fruit should be re 
moved to make room for young growth. If you bear 
in mind that the plant bears fruit on the preceding 
year’s growth, you have the key to the proper system 
of pruning. It is a common occurrence to see all the 
branches at the top of a tree well laden with bright- 
red berries and none at the bottom. This need not 
be if some of the lower branches are cut away or, 
rather, shortened back well to induce young growth, 
which will in due time both flower and fruit. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-buds and birds (Kitty and Novice).— 
Syringe the trees in December with a mixture of 
lime and soot. If this fails, the only thing you can 
do is to protect the bushes with fleh-netting. A 
friend of ours uses nicotine emulsion for keeping off 
the birds, and finds this answers w’cll. Such a 
nauseous taste is imparted to the buds when coated 
with the nicotine that the birds leave them alone. A 
quiet morning must be chosen for the work, other¬ 
wise there will be much waste. The emulsion is 
soluble in water, and a fine spray syringe should be 
used, so as to ensure that the bushes are all coated 
with the liquid. 

Fruit-trees and Nut-trees, treatment of 

(E. B .).—As regards pruning the old fruit-trees, you 
should see to it that all useless spray is cut out, as 
also all dead and decaying branches, so ns to allow 
the light and air to reach all parts of the tree; and 
if there is any Mose or insects on the trees, drees 
them with a caustic alkali solution. We hope in an 
early issue to deal fully with this matter. You will 
find an article dealing with the treatment of Nut- 
trees in our i*sue of November 5th, 1910, page 608, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for l$d. In future when you send queries, please 
put each on a separate piece of paper. 

Vines from eyes, increasing ( Veronica ).—The 
bef-t way of propagating the Vine Ts from single eyes 
cut from the best ripened of the shoots taken off at 
the winter pruning. These shoots should be laid in 
by the heels in a border outdoors. About the end of 
February cut the shoots into single eyea, leaving 
about an inch of wood attached to either side of the 
bud. Put these eyes singly into 60-sized pots, filled 
with sandy loam, just leaving the bud above the 
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level of the soil, and place them in a house with a 
little bottom heat, and in which a brisk temperature 
can be maintained. The eyes will soon break forth 
into growth and emit roots. When this is the case, 
they should be encouraged to grow as freely as pos¬ 
sible, and should be potted on as necessary. You 
ought to get a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” a 
new edition of which is now in the press, in which 
the whole question is fully dealt with. 

VEGETABLES. 

Lightening a heavy soil (Notsellor).—V\irc, 
freeh coal-ashes are a good dressing for such land as 
yours. We should, however, prefer a good dressing 
of burnt lime, which should, in the process of trench¬ 
ing the ground, be thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
upon which it exerts a srrong mechanical action, pre¬ 
venting the particles of clay forming the dense and 
compact mass natural to them, and reducing them to 
a more minute condition, which makes the land more 
easily worked. Road grit, old mortar-rubbish, wood 
ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, leaf-soil, and fresh 
manure from the stable with plenty of litter in it are 
all good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Painting hot-water pipes (Verox).— Lamp¬ 
black mixed with boiled oil and turpentine is the 
best paint for hot-water pipes, and is quite harmless 
to plants. If turpentine chiefly is used and only a 
little oil, the pipes will not smell so strongly nor be 
so long in drying. Well clean off any rust that may 
be on the pipes before painting them. 

Long-manure (Mr*, lliggt).—The pit ought to be 
cleared out when it is full, and the manure taken to 
some place where it can be formed into a heap. 
Mix with it leaves, and, if very dry, well soak the 
heap with water or drainings from the stable or 
cowhouse, and then turn the whole over, well in¬ 
corporating the leaves and the manure. In a week 
or two the heap should again be turned, thoroughly 
mixing all together. This at the end of a month 
should be fit to dig into the ground. If your land 
is heavy there is no need to have the manure quite 
rotten, ns the straw in it will assist in lightening 
such land. The mowings from lawns and pleasure- 
grounds may be added to the manure, and if they 
have not heated too violently will help the horse- 
manure to decay. 

Remaking a tennis-lawn (B.).—Your lawn Is 
evidently water-logged, and the first thing you will 
have to do is to eee to the drainage, after having 
first lifted all the turf in strips 8 feet long and 
1 foot wide, rolling these up and laying on one side 
till wanted. After the drainage has been completed, 
have the whole of the lawn thoroughly well dug, 
incorporating as the work goes on some well rotted 
manure and plenty of grit. Tread the whole over 
well and make firm and level, then when the soil lias 
settled down, you may relay the turf, and when 
this has been made firm al*o, spread over the whole 
a top-dressing of loamy soil, rotten manure, and 
wood-ashes, letting this lie during the winter. In 
the spring the top-dresoing may be raked into the 
turf, and thus fill up the joint*. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


John Pointer, Son, and Macdonald, London 
Glasgow (Agent: A. W. Nisbet, Rosehill, Kilcreg 
—Price List of Garden Fertilisers. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58, Dav 
street, Dublin .—Nursery Catalogue. 

M.M. VILMORIN et CiE., Paris .-List of Seed 
Trees and Shrubs. 

The London Anthracite Stove Co., 18, U 
Thames-street, E.C.—Lasco Anthracite Stoves. 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream.— List of Nut 
Stock. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart-.- -List of Novel 
1911-1912. 


OBITUARY. 


AJR. JAMES DOUGLAS, V.M.H. 

It is with the deepest regret we have 
announce the death, on Sunday, Novem 
26th, at the age of seventy-four, of Mr. Jar 
Douglas, of Edenside, Great Bookham, S 
rey. Throughout Great Britain Mr. Doug 
was well known for his interest in Car 
tions, Auriculas, and other florists’ flows 
and during the past spring the marvelh 
group of Auriculas at one of the R.H 
meetings showed that his hand had not 1. 
its cunning, many of the sorts shown bei 
of his own raising. We can al*o call to mi 
the many fine exhibits of Hyacinths a 
other bulbs lie made in days gone by at 1 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. Mr. Doi 
las was not a one-sided man in gardening, 
has been shown on many occasions when 
exhibited specimen Orchids and greenhou 
plants. Fruit, too, claimed his attentio 
and in bygone days he devoted his attenti< 
to Strawberries, and raised many good var 
ties. Mr. Douglas was born near Kelso 
1837, and under Mr. Thom, a noted florist 
the day, at Newton Don, was laid the found 
tion of that love for florist flowers which, 
the end of his life, was 60 well maintaine 
When gardener at Loxford Hall, Essex, ai 
afterwards at Great Gearies, where sco] 
was given to his love for flowers, his succe 
at the London exhibitions was pre-eminer 
For twenty-one years he was secretary of tl 
National Auricula and Primula Society, ai 
to him in great measure we owe the existen* 
of the National Carnation Society, founds 
in 1876. After leaving private service, 1 
started & nursery at Edenside, where Cam 
tions and Auriculas were his chief favourite 


Y. Z.—Write to Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 

Royal Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, 8.W.- Artifex 

fruticus .—Regret to say we have no figures of designs 

such as you ask for.- C. Doidge.—Yee, if you flrat 

give a dressing of lime.- New Reader.—It the 

weather is at all open plant the Roses at once, but 
if you cannot do this, then lay them in outdoors 
(not in tiie house) until you can plant them. In 
your district you 6hould have no difficulty in plant¬ 
ing at once.- M. H .—Without seeing the ground it 

is impossible to give any idea of the probable cost 
of forming the croquet-lawn. The best plan would be 
to get two or three estimates from practical men. 

- F. B .—No examination is necessary to become a 

member of the Royal Horticultural Society. Do you 
mean the examination in gardening held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society? Your best plan will be 
to write to the Secretary, Royal Horticu tural Society, 

Vincent-6quare, Westminster, London, 8.W.- 

M. A. C .—You may plant the Clematises at any time 
when the weather is open, seeing that the plants 
can always be had from the nurseryman in pots. 
Any of the various forms of C. Jackmani and C. 
lanuginosa would answer. You should also include 
some of the species, as C. montana, C. m. rubra, 

C. Y r iticella, C. Flammula, and others.- The Hon. 

Mrs. Kenyon .—Sorry unable to name your Apples, as 
you have affixed no numbers to them so that we 
can diotinguish them. Each specimen ought to be 
numbered. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— G. M.— Impossible to name 
from a solitary leaf. We must have flowers as well. 

- H. J. Troughton. — Cratiegus orientalis.- 

F. Hand.—Cannot name from the dried pieces you 
send us. When possible, send a complete specimen, 

including leaves and flowers.- W. M. Crowfoot.— 

We suppose you mean Sphieralcea umbellata, a climb¬ 
ing stove plant belonging to the Mallow family. It 
is a native of Mexico. 

Names of fruits.— G. Booth Walker .—The Pear 
you now send i« a well-ripened and highly-flavoured 

example o! Beurr£ d’Aremberg.- C. Doidge.— Apple : 

Bad specimen of Rosemary Russet.- G. L. Court.— 

Apples: 1, Tibbett’s Pearmain; 2, Kindly send further 
specimens and enclose a number with the fruit. Do 
not, nleasc, number on the packing paper in which 

the fruit is wrapped.- C. Elwell.— Apple: Please 

send samples of your Apple again. The Pear iB 
Beurr6 Diel. We should advise you to submit some 
fruits of Nancy Jackson to the Fruit Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 

Westminster, London, 8.W.- S. J. G — Apple Tower 

of Ulamis.- ('has. Elwell .—Apple Duchess Favourite. 


Our acquaintance with Mr. Douglas dat* 
back to nearly forty years, and the horticu 
tural world to-day mourns the lose of oi 
whose place it will be difficult to fill, h 
was a frequent contributor to our column 
his answers to the various queries being pra 
tical and to the point. 


BEES’ ROSE CHAT (No. 10 

“GROWING ROSES BY STEAM” 

Bounds rather an odd proposition, but it is actually accn 
pliBhed on Bees’ Rose Farm by means of the Steam Plou 
and Cultivator. 8hort rows and narrow beds are no use 
all where hundreds of thousands of plants are to be grow 
therefore the steam plough becomes a necessity. It is o 
of the unfortunate things of life, that the huge demand : 
Bees' Roses has done away with that fine old t ype of spad 
man who could turn over his plot of ground day after d 
without so much as a backache. Even the picturesq 
ploughman has had to give way to the iron monster. T 
necessity for deep and long furrows rendered the wt 
arduous even to horseflesh. In the early days at Sealand 
many as three and four teams were attached to a sim 
plough, but Roses grown under such expensive conditic 
could not he sold at anything like 4d. each, and as qua) 
must be maintained at all OOSt8 recourse had to be ms 
to steam, as has been the case in scores of other trades. 

The results are highly satisfactory. The steam plough a 
harrow have justified themselves in every way. From t 
humanitarian s point of view they have eliminated the pai 
ing horse and weary follower of the plough. The buyer rea 
the advantage of minimum prices and tip-top quality (due 
the Droduction of immense quantities of fibrous roots, t 
result of deep and thorough cultivation), while Bees Li 
have the unique distinction of supplying for 4d. or 6d. t 
class and quality of Rose you have been accustomed 
pav 9d. and Is. for. 

You will be well advised to write for Bees’ Rose Catalog! 
It has been described by one customer as *' the most co 
plete, newsy, and instructive thing of its kind.” It Is w 

C ed. contains illustrations from photos of many fi 
s. also of the steam plough and harrow referred to abo' 
and costa you only a halfpenny stamp. The cost to Bees Ll 
of sending this Catalogue to you is close upon .£1.000 (o 
thousand pounds). Do you suppose that Bees Ltd. wou 
spend that sum of money in printing, posting, and advertisi 
if they were not confident of being able to secure an ord 
from you ? And not only to secure your first order, but gi 
you satisfaction, so that repeat orders will follow. As 
general rule, first orders cost as much or more to get thi 
the profit they bring. Therefore it is not so much your fit 
order as your second and third orders that Bees are tryii 
for. That is a plain, outspoken statement of the actual fact 
not something for nothing, but Guarantested quality 
a fair price. 

WRITF. NOW, not soon, or to-morrow, but NOW. LEf 
YOU FORGET. 

BEES, LTD., 175 B, LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Rote Comteese de Cayla.— Though not in 
Devon or Cornwall, I am enjoying (Decem¬ 
ber let) this pretty Roee. Set in a narrow 
bronze vase, it is effective; and is one of the 
most attractive of the China Roses. I grow 
it both on its own roots and grafted, and 
there is not much difference, so far, in effect 
—if anything, the cutting plants are getting 
stronger.—W. 

8edum 8peetablle.— I suspect “Bosmere” 
(page 697) is growing S. Telephiura, and 
not S. spectabile. I have grown the latter 
•for more years than I care to remember, 
and I never in any season had an untidy 
plant. S. Telephium does flop about, anci 
is not worth growing as compared with S. 
spectabile. The newer S. spectabile rubrum 
is a great improvement on the old variety, 
the flowers being deeper and more decided in 
colour.—T. J. Weaver, Edgware 

Rose Lady Hillingdon.— It is disappoint¬ 
ing to find that this Rose, planted shortly 
after the New Year, has almost died out. 
Certainly the drought was much against its 
chances of doing well; but a neighbour, on 
deeper and more suitable soil, tells me that 
my experience of this Rose is similar to his 
own. I fancy that north of the Tweed, 
Lady Hillingdon will be found to give the 
best results under glass ; but, as it is a fine 
Rose, both in shape and colour, I am plant¬ 
ing it again with the hope of having “better 
luck next time.”—K. B. T. 

Veronica Arkansana.— I write about this 
with diffidence, as I know the paragraph in 
the “English Flower Garden” js condemna¬ 
tory of it. This year it has been quite good 
with me, giving a touch of uncommon 
colour in the autumn garden. A large 
clump, with all its flat heads of crimson- 
purple, fluffy-looking flowers was really effec¬ 
tive. It must have a warm, sheltered posi¬ 
tion—not because it is tender, but to keep 
off early frosts, which prevent the flowers 
expanding. It crows about 6 feet high with 
me, in heavy soil.—T. J. Weaver, Edgware. 

Eplmedium perralderianum in November. 
—The leaf-tints of the Barrenworts are 
beautiful at most seasons of the year, Epi- 
medium perralderianum being very attrac¬ 
tive late in the year. This November it has 
retained its leaves, these being very attrac¬ 
tive with their bronzy-brown colouring. 
They come in nicely for the decoration of 
the home, and are pretty in the border or 
on the rockery. With me the foliage is more 
persistent than in most of the other Epime- 
diums. It is one of the strongest growing 
of the Barrenworts, and ii quite hardy with 
me.—8. Arnott, Dumfries. 

The Orleans Rose.— This pretty little 
Polyantha Rose is useful for pots, blooming 
several times in the course of a season, ana 
giving each time an abundance of flowers. 
The dainty little flowers, of a kind of 
geranium-red, suffused with roee, and with 
a white oentre, are very pretty in late 
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autumn. Plants in bloom in June have 
flowered in August and again in November 
under glass. This quality, combined with 
the beauty of the colouring and the dwarf 
habit of the plants, should recommend this 
Rose to many.—S ub Rosa. 

The Fairy Wallflower.— This is the popu¬ 
lar name of the little rock or front-border 

f ilant called Erysimum rupestre or pulchel- 
um, the latter being the one generally used 
in seed lists and nursery catalogues. It is 
a neat little plant, making a close carpet 
of email, glossy-green leaves, whence rise 
in spring a number of lemon-yellow flowers 
on stems about 6 inches high. It is not so 
pleasing then, however, as when it blooms 
again in autumn, which it generally does, 
as then its flowers are set close among-the 
leaves and look more pleasing then than 
when on the stems in spring. It is easily 
raised from seed, and is a true perennial. 
It may also be propagated from cuttings. A 
dry soil and a sunny situation suit it best. 
—S. Arnott. 

Ampelop8l8 Engelmannl.— The remarks 
by “W.,” regarding the over-use of Vitis 
ineonstans, remind me of the fact that the 
Vine offered in nurseries as Ampelopsis 
Engelmanni is worth growing as an alterna¬ 
tive plant for a wall. Its history I cannot 
tell much about, but it is said to be the self- 
clinging form of Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 
the common Virginian Creeper. It has, at 
any rate, the character of that plant, now so 
little grown compared with Vitis ineonstans, 
and (Rings to the wall fairly well. It is 
a much more rapid grower ana has consider¬ 
ably larger leaves, which are very finely 
coloured in autumn. If in good soil, it will 
soon run to the top of a high building. One 
oannot but agree with what “W.” has said 
as to the abuse of Vitis ineonstans by its 
being planted in such superabundance.— 
S. A. D. 

Cesnera Orange King.— The value of 
Geeneras for flowering during the autumn 
and winter months is, generally speaking, not 
sufficiently recognised. A fine group of the 
variety Orange King, shown at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November 21st, formed a very striking 
feature and gained many admirers. From a 
foliage point of view ahne it is handsome, 
the large, roundish leaves being of a velvety 
fine texture, and prettily marbled with red, 
to which the pyramidal spikes of brilliant 
orange flowers afford a marked contrast. In 
the afternoon the weather was dull, and in 
the subdued light the warm orange of the 
Gesnera flowers was very conspicuous. 
These Gesneras are not at all difficult to 
cultivate, provided they are given a warm 
greenhouse temperature and a liberal pro¬ 
portion of good leaf-mould in the potting 
compost.—X. 

More new Begonias.— At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 7th three new hybrids from Begonia 
aoootrana^ were shown by Messrs. Veitch, and 
each obtained an award of merit. TTiey were 
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all obtained by the intercrossing of B. 6oco- 
trnna and a yellow-flowered member of the 
tuberous-rooted section. On November 21st 
two more of the same class were shown— 
namely, Fascination, in the production of 
which a copper-coloured, tuberous-rooted 
kind was employed, the result being a fine, 
bold flower of an orange-salmon colour. This 
was given an award of merit. The other, 
Rose Queen, is of a deep bright-rose, and 
was said to be the result of crossing B. soco- 
trana with a white-flowered variety. These 
Begonias form a very desirable group, and 
when distributed they will no doubt be much 
sougM after.—X. 

Apple Tlbbett'8 Pearmain.— A fine ex¬ 
ample of this handsome cooking Apple, 
sent me quite recently for naming, has 
induced me to send a line for the purpose 
of drawing attention to it as being a variety 
worthy of cultivation. It is quite the largest 
of the Pearmain Apples, is conical in form, 
narrowing towards the crown, angular; the 
width and height of the fruit being about 
equal. The skin is of a greenish-yellow 
colour on the shaded side, and of a deep 
reddish-brown when the surface of the fruit 
is exposed to the sun. When ripe, tho flesh, 
whion is white, is tender, juicy, sweet, and 
of a pleasant acid flavour. In normal 
seasons it is ripe in November and De¬ 
cember, but will sometimes keep till January. 
For market it needs to be disposed of before 
it becomes ripe, as in the latter condition it 
would be apt to bruise rather badly if the 
fruits had to travel any distance. The 
variety is, as far as I can glean, of Kentish 
origin.—A. W. 

A note from Jamaioa. — About our 
colour. We are greener at all seasons than 
England; but there are certain times— 
notably May and November—when some of 
the trees, Mangoes especially, have bright- 
tinted young Foliage. Occasionally, there 
will be a brilliant patch of red on the hill¬ 
side from some tree in a transition state. 
You know, I think, that we never have 
gorgeous displays of flower, like English 
Gorse, Wood Hyacinths, Poppies. The 
nearest thing here to that is scarlet sheets 
of a small Achimenes on the grey limestone 
rocks—a very beautiful effect—generally in 
conjunction with Adiantum Fern. The 
plants are just beginning to show flower 
now, and will be in full beauty at the end 
of the month and onward to Christmas. One 
of our Cassias (we have many varieties), a 
ohrub or small tree of 15 feet or so, is very 
showy just now; and Soap wood is lovely 
in September—like an Andromeda of tree 
stature. At Christmas there will be wreaths 
of a white Ipomcea—very pretty and dainty. 
It runs over other things and hangs in 
festoons.—W. J. 

Apple Calloway Pippin.— This old Apple, 
most probably of local origin, was formerly 
extensively planted in Galloway—that is, that 
portion of Scotland embracing the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown. There are 
still, in some localities, the remains of con- 
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siderable orchards, and in the majority of 
eases specimens of the Galloway Pippin are 
usually found. This Apple is worthy of con¬ 
sideration by planters who have to contend 
with a bleak situation and soil which is 
naturally poor. Flowering late, it usually 
escapes frost, and the fruits are of fair size. 
It is a consistent and heavy cropper, and 
keeps remarkably well. When ripe it is of 
a rich golden-yellow colour, with sometimes 
a flush of red on the side exposed to the 
sun. In the* garden of Mr. E. A. Hornel, at 
Broughton House, Kirkcudbright, is a very 
old specimen of the Galloway Pippin, from 
which I have seen fruits in perfect condi¬ 
tion so late as the last week in April. This 
Apple is catalogued by several nurserymen, 
and although it is classed as a kitchen 
variety, it might appeal to many equally 
well as a dessert variety.—K bt. 

Crassula Impressa (eyn. C. Sehmidti).— 
This pretty little South African species of 
Crassula flowers during the autumn and 
early winter months. It forms a dense tuft 
of erect shoots, altogether about 3 inches in 
height, each shoot being terminated by a 
flattened cluster of small red blossoms. The 
leaves at this season also acquire more or less 
of a ruddy hue. This Crassula forms a 
pleasing feature in the greenhouse, while it 
will also thrive in a sunny window. Quite 
recently I noted in a London florist’s shop 
some tiny, well-flowered examples, associated 
with miniature Cacti and other succulents. 
Like most of its allies, it is not a difficult 
plant to grow, as it can be readily increased 
by division, and will thrive in a compost of 
loam and sand, lightened, if necessary, by a 
little leaf-mould. It needs to be sparingly 
watered during the winter months, but 
throughout the growing season more mois¬ 
ture may be given, though aq excess must at 
all times be guarded against. The flowers 
acquire a richer colour if the plant is well 
exposed to the sun as they are developing.— 
K. W. 

The Lime ae a shade tree.—I cannot 
understand your correspondent ‘"South 
Coast,” page 685, recommending the Lime as 
a shade tree in the villa garden, for it is in 
no way suited for the purpose. In order 
to appreciate a shade tree to the utmost 
there must be a seat under it, and when the 
Lime gets large, this seat, as well ae the 
whole of the ground underneath the tree, 
will be covered ' with a sticky mass of 
honeydew, just, at the season of the year 
when a seat out-of-doors will be most 
appreciated. Again, the leaves of the Lime 
get shabby all tco soon. Its only attractive 
stage is for a short time after the leaves 
develop. The Caucasian Lime (Tilia 
dasystyla) has, however, none of these short¬ 
comings, and it is surprising that we do not 
meet with it oftener. Ae a. tree it forme 
a more graceful specimen than the common 
Lime, while the leaves are much thicker in 
texture and of a deep-green tint on the 
upper surface. They remain fresh and 
bright till late in the autumn, and at no 
time is the tree troubled with honeydew. It 
is also known as Tilia euchlora, and is by 
no means an expensive plant.—X. 

Nerlnes. —At the meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society on October 24th, four new 
varieties of Nerine were given awards of 
merit by the Floral Committee. They were 
all raised by Mr. H. J. Elvves, Colesborne, 
who has long made a speciality of these beau¬ 
tiful plants. The varieties thus honoured 
were the Hon. Miss Gibbs (purplish-red), 
Mrs. Meade Wolds (orange-scarlet), Mrs. Bal¬ 
four (light centre, with deep pink tips and 
edges to the segments), and Snowflake 
(white). At the next meeting, a fortnight 
later, two extensive groups were shown by 
trade exhibitors. These circumstances would 
seem to indicate that Nerines are becoming 
more generally grown than was the case a 
few years since. This is not at all surprising, 
as for the autumn embellishment of the green¬ 
house Nerines are exceedingly valuable. 
They vary, too, a good deal in their season of 
blooming, the best of the early kinds being 
N. Fothergilli or curvifolia, as it is sometimes 
called. It is also the most popular, and fre¬ 
quently the only kind met with in many 


places. •The brilliantly-coloured forms of N. 
corusca come later on. In looking over those 
shown at the hall on November 7th, one could 
but regret the fact that some of the varieties 
have too much of the dull leaden hue, which, 
to my mind, at least, is not at all pleasing. 
Clear, decided colours certainly appeal to 
the majority.—X. 

Malformed varieties of the common 
Spruoe. —The common Spruce (Picea excelsa) 
is prolific of varieties, all of which are in¬ 
ferior in beauty arid dignity to the parent 
tree, though some are more objectionable 
than others. The only good purpose which 
may be served by directing attention to them 
is to let people know what to avoid. Dismiss¬ 
ing the many dwarf forms, it is the so-called 
“ pendulous ” or “snake-branched ” varieties 
that are specially objectionable. About these 
there is nothing graceful, nothing beautiful. 
They are simply abnormalities of the worst 
type—plants made up of a comparatively small 
number of outrageously long, gaunt branches, 
often one-sided, and always looking out of 
place among other trees. The chief forms 
of this group are known under the names of 
Cranstoni, denudata, inverta, monstrosa, and 
pendula, and there is no redeeming feature 
about these 'kinds. With such a wealth of 
beautiful trees and shrubs available for our 
gardens, it is astonishing to find room given 
up to such freaks, for even in large botanic 
collections they are only tolerated for the 
purpose of showing the variation which 
exists in the species, not for any beauty or 
decorative value.—D 

Nerine flexuosa alba.— Nerines again 
formed a notable feature at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 21st. The only o«ne of a clear, decided 
white tint is that at the head of this note, 
for the others, unless it be o-ne or two novel-, 
ties, are more or lev 3 ® tinged with blush. 
Nerine flexuosa alba belongs to that section 
the members of which are quite different in 
their behaviour from the well-known Nerine 
Fothergilli, as this pushes up its flower- 
spikes before the leaves make their appear¬ 
ance, whereas in the case of Nerine flexuosa 
alba the leaves are fairly developed before 
the flower-spikes are produced. . The foliage 
of this kind is of a decidedly paler green 
than that of the others. The flower-stem, 
which is rather slender, is about 18 inches 
high, and is terminated bv a compact head of 
blossoms. The individual flowers are nearly 
a couple of inches in diameter, and have 
considerable space between the upper and 
the lower segments, so that these last suggest, 
a decided lip. It flowers freely, but, in 
common with some other members of this 
group; my experience is that it does not re¬ 
quire that rigid drying off which is so neces¬ 
sary in the case of Nerine Fothergilli.—X. 

Impatient Herzogi.— This striking warm- 
house Balsam is A sturdy-growing species, 
native of New Guinea, and in habit bears a 
considerable resemblance to the violet-purple- 
coloured Impatiens Hawkeri. The flowers of 
I. Herzogi are, however, larger and rounder 
than those of I. Hawkeri, while their colour 
is a brilliant orange-salmon, with a small 
bright violet eye. As might be supposed 
from its native habitat, this Balsam needs a 
temperature above that of an ordinary green¬ 
house—indeed, it does best in what is usually 
styled an intermediate structure, but, failing 
this, the cool end of the stove will be the best 
place for it. As far as my experience goes, 
it does not seem to be troubled with that tiny 
mite which often plays such havoc with I. 
ITawkeri. Though Impatiens Herzogi has 
not been long introduced, a hybrid between 
it and the old I. platypetala has been already 
raised at Kew, and named Impatiens kewen- 
sis. As the flowers of I. Herzogi are as above 
stated, and those of I. platypetala of. a rosy- 
lilac tint, it is curious that the flowers of the 
hybrid, though varying to a certain extent 
from each other, are all more or less of a 
ruby-red tint.—K. R. W. 

Chrysanthemum Coacher’s Crimson and 
It8 sports.— The advent of Goacher’s Crim¬ 
son, a few years ago, was welcomed by all 
growers of the early-flowering outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums. This splendid crimson border 
sort is unequalled at the moment, and any 


novelty to surpass it will, indeed, be much 
sought after. Rich crimson, with a golden- 
bronze reverse to the florets, is a fair de¬ 
scription of the colour of the flowers, which 
are borne quite freely on a plant possessing 
a sturdy habit of growth and a good consti¬ 
tution. At the National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Crystal Palace show, on Octo¬ 
ber 5tli last, a beautiful bright-bronze sport 
from Goacher’s Crimson was certificated by 
the Floral Committee, under the name of 
Bronze Goacher. It is a decided acquisition. 
Quite recently still another sport has been 
exhibited. This last-mentioned variety bears 
the name of Mrs. J. Fielding, and the colour 
in this case is more of a golden-bronze. 
The Floral Committee of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum* Society wished to see the variety 
again, as the blooms placed before them were 
past their best. The flowers are large and 
of good form, and the newer sport is un¬ 
doubtedly a good thing.— E. G. 

Pyrus florlbunda.— Those who wish for a 
showy, free-flowering tree or large bush, 
suitable alike for large and small gardens, 
would do well to select this or its variety 
atrosanguinea, for both thrive almost every¬ 
where, rarely fail to produce a profusion of 
blossoms, and give little or no trouble. 
Planted towards the back of a shrubbery, P. 
floribunda forms a good subject for blocking 
out any unsightly object, and is well able to 
take care of itself when pressed by other 
subjects. Planted on a lawn as an isolated 
specimen, it is equally desirable, whilst few 
subjects are more effective when grouped, 
especially . when light and dark-coloured 
kinds are grown together.. Although it may 
be expected to grow to a height .of 15 feet or 
20 feet under exceptional conditions, it is 
more frequently 6een about 12 feet or 15 feet 
high, and more than that in diameter. A 
native of Japan, it has long been an occupant 
of our gardens, though, singularly, it was not 
common fifteen or twenty years ago. Of late 
years it has occasioned a certain amount of 
interest among people who are responsible 
for conservatory decoration in spring, for it 
forces well, and is effective when arranged 
among fine-foliaged plants.—D. . . 

Bouvardias. —As autumn comes round the 
blossoms of the different garden varieties oi 
Bouvardia form a very. pieasing feature in 
the greenhouse. Pretty as they are, one 
does not meet with them so generally as wat 
at one time the case, for many years age 
they were valued, not only for the embel¬ 
lishment of the greenhouse, but also to supply 
buttonhole flowers, for which purpose, ac¬ 
cording to present-day ideas, they are not 
nearly large enough. Bouvardias can be 
readily struck from cuttings of the young, 
growing shoots in early spring, if dibbled 
into pots of sandy 6oil and placed in a close 
case in a gentle bottom-heat. As soon as 
they are sufficiently rooted, they should be 
potted off, using a liberal amount of leaf- 
mould in the compost. Directly the roots 
take possession of the new soil, the tops of 
the shoots must be pinched out, in order to 
lay the foundation of a bushy plant. A 
second stopping may—in some cases, at least 
—be necessary. Shifted into pots 5 inches 
in diameter, these Bouvardias will make neat 
little flowering plants by the autumn. Two- 
year-old pUnts of one kind are far more 
satisfactory than young ones. The form re¬ 
ferred to is Bouvardia Humboldti corymbi- 
flora, which flowers during the summer 
months, when it may be often seen planted 
out. This is remarkable for the large 6ize 
of its blossoms, which are deliciously 
scented. The leaves are also quite smooth, 
whereas those of most of the varieties are 
hairy. A good selection of varieties is: — 
Single: Alba odorata, 'white, tinged with 
pink; candidissima, white, sweet-scented; 
Hogarth, light scarlet; King of Scarlets, 
bright scarlet, white tube, large flower; Mrs. 
Robert Green, light 6almon-pink; President 
Cleveland, vivid scarlet, the finest of its 
colour; Priory Beauty, pink; The Bride, 
white, with a blush suffusion ; and Vreelandi, 
white. Double: Alfred Neuner, white; 
Bridesmaid, bright pink; Hogarth flore- 
pleno, soft scarlet; President Garfield, light 
pink; and Victor Lemoine, scarlet.—X. 
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FRUIT. 

GAGE PLUM LATE TRANSPARENT. 
This is one of the most free-bearing of the 
“Gages,” and is a success grown either 
against a wall or out in the open, it being one 
of the few varieties of Plums that lends itself 
to being trained horizontally or as an es¬ 
palier. It is a hardy and vigorous grower, 
and although the wood made is of so much 
more robust a nature than is the case with 
other varieties of Gages, it never fails to 
produce an abundance of flower-buds. The 
foliage, too, is another distinct feature of the 
variety, this being large, broad, dark green 
in colour, and of great substance. The fruits 
are large, roundish-oval in 6liape, greenish- 
yellow in colour, marbled and sjrotted with a 
reddish-purple when they are fully exposed, 
this trait being even more pronounced on 
fruits produced by trees grown in the open 
than by those on a wall. The flesh is firm, 
greenish, juicy, the flavour being delicious, 
and closely approaching that of ilie old Green¬ 
gage itself. It being a late-ripening variety 
renders it all the more valuable, as, when 
grown against a wall having an eastern aspect 

in which position it seldom fails to l>ear— 
it is quite the latter end of September before 
the fruits are sufficiently ripe enough for the 
dessert. They also have the merit of hang- 
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downwards, 60 that new roots will have a 
tendency to come upwards. In some cases 
i-t may be as well to do half the tree now, 
and the remaining part next autumn. This 
would apply to extra large trees, especially 
standards standing in the open. It is neces¬ 
sary to get well under the ball of the tree, 
as it is often here where strong roots pene¬ 
trate straight down into the subsoil, and 
cause most of the mischief. The top 6pit of 
an ordinary well-kept fruit garden will be 
rich enough to fill in with, carefully spread- 
I ing out all the roots retained, with their 
; points inclined to come to the surface, and 
making the soil quite firm. Neither root- 
pruning nor transplanting must be done while 
the soil is too wet. Previous to the past fort¬ 
night, the ground in the west was far too 
dry to attempt this work, and, by all ac¬ 
counts, the rain so much needed is pretty 
I general throughout the country. 

J. Maynb. 

WINTER WASHING OF FRUIT TREES, 
AND TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED 
ORCHARDS.-I. 

In attempting to bring about an improve¬ 
ment in neglected and worn-out orchards, 
the most which can be hoped for is to re- 
; pair to some extent the injury caused by age 
i or neglect, or both, for it is futile to expect 
i that any course of treatment will entirely 


The woolly aphis, the Apple-blossom weevil, 
the earwig, the caterpillar of the codlin- 
moth in its cocoon, and other insects, are 
found during the winter sheltering under 
cover of rough bark and of lichenous and 
other growths on fruit-trees. The destruc¬ 
tion of their winter quarters places such in¬ 
sects at a disadvantage, and their number is 
in consequence materially reduced. Fur¬ 
ther, some of the insects are killed by the 
wash itself. It has been found in practice 
that a wash used with effect against an insect 
in its adult, larval, or pupal stage, may prove 
quite ineffective against the egg of the insect, 
and hence winter washing should be followed 
by careful observation in spring, so that the- 
young, newly hatched insects may be dealt 
with—according to their kind—before they 
have had time to do great harm or to 
multiply. 

Formula for winter wash.— The mate¬ 
rials necessary for the new caustic winter 
wash are : Caustic soda (98 per cent.), sul¬ 
phate of iron, lime, paraffin, and water. In 
the revised leaflet issued in January, 
1908, an emulsion soda wash, composed of 
paraffin, 6oft-soap, caustic soda, and water, 
was recommended. As a result of experi¬ 
ment, an improvement has been suggested 
bv Mr. S. U. Pickering, Director of the 
Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, whose 
formula is now recommended in its place 


Plum Late Transparent Gage. 



ing for a fortnight or three weeks after arriv¬ 
ing at maturity, but must be securely pro¬ 
tected against the ravages of birds, wasps, 
and flies. Late Transparent is distinct from 
other varieties bearing the same appellation, 
such a© “Early,” “Golden,” and “Old.” 
The one under notice and two follow ing sorts 
named were all raised by the late Mr. Rivers, 
and all have been certificated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. A. W. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

In many instances this is the only remedy 
for bringing back fruitless trees to a state 
of fertility, and the last three months of the 
year are the right season to carry out the 
work. The earlier it is done, and while the 
leaves are on the trees, the better, because 
new' roots are quickly formed if the weather 
remains fairly mild. Unless the trees have 
made extra robust growth during the year, no 
pruning should be done except the removal 
of superfluous branches, which are likely to 
crowd the tree. Generally speaking, it is not 
aged trees that call for this attention, so that 
a trench taken out some 3 feet or 4 feet from 
the main stem will suffice in most cases. This 
should be two 6pits deep ; then, with a gar¬ 
den fork, reduce the ball of soil gradually, 
care being taken that the fibrous roots are 
not damaged. Strong, thong-like roots need 
cutting hard back to within 12 inches or 
15 inches of their origin, making the cut 
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remedy previous mismanagement. The re¬ 
sults obtained will depend largely upon the 
local conditions in each case ; and while in 
some orchards a very considerable improve¬ 
ment may be looked for, in other instances 
the results may be somewhat disappointing. 
Where the orchards are prematurely worn- 
out, or otherwise unsatisfactory, benefit may 
be safely anticipated ; but where the decay 
is natural and due mainly to old age, it is 
probable that nothing short of entire replant¬ 
ing will suffice. 

The measures to be adopted consist in the 
thorough cleansing of the trees and the com¬ 
bating of insect and fungoid pests by means of 
winter washing, summer spraying, and similar 
treatment, together with manuring, pruning, 
regrafting unsatisfactory trees, and replant¬ 
ing. 

Winter washing of fruit-trees.—A 
neglected orchard not only harbours, during 
the winter, all manner of insect enemies, 
which commence their ravages in spring, but 
it forms a nursery or breeding-ground from 
which other orchards are infested. The first 
step, therefore, is to destroy these pests as far 
as possible, and for this purpose winter wash¬ 
ing is practised. The caustic or burning 
wash applied clears aw’ay Moss, Lichen, and 
other vegetable growths, that are not only 
harmful to the health of the tree, but which 
also act as shelter-places for injurious insects. 
The wash may also reach the insects them¬ 
selves in their various stages of development. 


viz., iron sulphate, J lb. ; lime, \ lb. ; caustic 
soda, 2 lb. ; paraffin (solar distillate), 5 pints ; 
and water to make 10 gallons. In order to 
I prepare the wash, the iron sulphate should be 
dissolved in about nine gallons of water. 
The lime should then be slaked in a little 
; water and be well stirred, a little more water 
’ being added to make a “ milk.” The “ milk ” 
of lime should next be run iuto the iron sul¬ 
phate solution through a piece of sacking or 
I a fine sieve to remove grit or coarse particles, 
j The paraffin should then be added, and the 
mixture churned thoroughly. Just before 
| using, the caustic soda, in the powdered 
j form, should be added, to complete the 
| “ wash.” This wash, which has both a 
: cleansing property and an insecticidal value, 
is recommended for application while the 
j trees are dormant, and certainly before the 
buds have burst. Perhaps the greatest ad¬ 
vantage would result from such a wash if 
applied about the beginning of February. As 
| the wash has a burning effect on the hands, 
care should be exercised in employing it. Rub- 
ber gloves are sometimes used to protect the 
I hands, but these should be so secured that 
the w'ash cannot run in under the rubber. 
The face—the eyes especially—should also bo 
protected. It is advisable not to allow live 
I stock in Grass orchards for a week or two 
! after spraying. 

Effect of caustic and other washes on 
the health of the sprayed plants.— Com¬ 
paratively few exact experiments have been 
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conducted to discover how caustic washes 
affect the health of the plants themselves. 
Complaint is sometimes made that the plants 
suffer severely, and with constantly repeated 
washings this may be true. The winter wash 
above recommended need not be applied an¬ 
nually, but only at intervals of some years. 

Manuring. —When fruit-trees begin to 
bear freely, it is essential, if free growth is to 
be maintained, that they should be regularly 
manured, to compensate for the extra de¬ 
mands made upon them by the production of 
the crop. If left unmauured, the soil will 
sooner or later show signs of exhaustion, and 
the further development of the trees will be 
' checked. In order that both growth and 
fruitfulness may continue, the tree must be 
able to draw from the soil the necessary 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
and lime. A free supply of each of these sub¬ 
stances is required, nitrogen and potash being 
particularly needed for the development of 
new growth, while phosphoric acid and lime 
play an important part in the production of 
fruit of a good quality. Lime in conjunction 
with potash is also of the greatest service in 
developing hardiness and enabling the trees to 
resist canker. The extent and nature of the 
manuring required must be determined by 
the character of the soil and by the special 
circumstances of each case, but our know¬ 
ledge as to the best forms in which to apply 
the various essential constituents is at pre¬ 
sent far from complete. If it be advisable 
that growth be forced, nitrogen and potash 
should be used freely, the former especially, 
in a condition quickly available for the trees. 
Some distinction should probably be made in 
this particular between Grass orchards and 
trees in cultivated ground. In Grass orchards 
a more or less regular supply of nitrogen is 
provided by the stock utilising the orchards 
for grazing, whereas in the case of tilled soil 
the only source of nitrogen, other than the 
atmosphere or manure directly applied, is the 
decaying vegetable matter returned to .the 
soil by weeds and fallen leaves. In cul ivated 
orchards, moreover, nitrification probably 
proceeds more rapidly than in those on Grass 
land. In the latter, nitrogen in the form of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
seems preferable to organic nitrogen; 
whereas organic manures may be of equal 
value for cultivated soil. "Where nitrate 
of soda is used, it should be applied 
in the spring. As a potassic manure, 

sulphate or chloride of potash may be recom¬ 
mended ; the lat.cr should only be used on 
soils rich in lime. Kainit is considered by 
some authorities to be unsuitable for fruit. 
Phosphoric acid is generally best supplied in 
the form of basic slag, except where imme¬ 
diate effect is required, in which case super¬ 
phosphate should be used, and supplemented 
later with slag. Lime may be applied as 
quicklime, slaked lime, or chalk, the last 
being safer if it is likely to be brought at once 
into contact with the delicate rootlets. As a 
surface dressing, the other two are perfectly 
safe. Lime, phosphoric acid, and potash may 
be applied in autumn, winter, or spring. In 
cultivated 6oil the manures may be applied as 
a surface dressing and then worked into the 
ground, but in Grass orchards this method is 
slow in producing effect. To produce quicker 
results, a series of small holes may be drilled 
in the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
young roots, or stripe of turf may be tempo¬ 
rarily removed in the same region and the 
manure incorporated directly with the soil. 
The quantity of manure required ehould be 
varied according to the size of the tree. Some 
■time is required for the manure to make its 
effect visible where trees are concerned, and 
if no response is apparent during the first 
season, it should not be concluded that the 
application has had no result. Stock should 
be regularly turned into the orchards for 
grazing, since they are able to supply con¬ 
siderable quantities of nitrogen as manure. 
The practice of turning in pigs during the 
winter is useful, for they not only improve 
the soil by the addition of manure, but by 
bringing about its aeration by constant grub¬ 
bing, while they also destroy many larvte and 
pupae of insects .—Leaflet Xo. 70 (rewritten) 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fitheriee. 
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IDEAL FRUIT. 

I am intensely interested in everything re¬ 
lating to fruit culture, and I have been very 
pleased to observe that special attention has 
been given in recent contributions in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated to the very important 
matter of flavour in fruit. Most certainly, 
without good flavour as a primary recom¬ 
mendation, the mo6t attractive-looking fruit 
is practically undesirable. It may be taken 
as a general rule that flavour impUes digesti¬ 
bility and general wholesomeness in a food, 
and that fruits which are naturally so acid 
as to require immense quantities of added 
sugar to make them acceptable are not, on 
the whole, very good for food, and are spe¬ 
cially liable to injure persons with delicate 
internal organs, though those who are very 
gross and robust may partake of them with 
less ill-effect. It may be taken, however, as 
an axiom that what w r ill injure the less robust 
is not the best for the strong. The question 
of flavour, therefore, is of greater import¬ 
ance than if the laudable desire to gratify the 
palate were alone to be considered. 

As regards foreign Apples in competition 
with ours, it is a mistake to suppose that we 
cannot grow Apples equal to, or better than, 
these, though not necessarily of the same 
varieties. I have compared well-grow irEng- 
lish Blenheim Orange Apples with foreign- 
grown, and found the English Apple superior 
in every respect. The foreign grower knows 
how to market his fruit, and I fear that, 
owing to the facility of obtaining supplies of 
foreign Apples, the retailer often pushes 
them, .to the detriment of the home-grown 
article. These foreign Apples sell easily at 
from 3d. per lb. to 6d. per lb. Surely it will 
pay us to try to grow varieties that the public 
will appreciate well enough to pay this price 
for them. We need to grow better types. 

I observe that you recently reprinted an 
article which condemned the broad-leaved 
Paradise stock, but are not the views of the 
waiter of same entirely contrary to the gene¬ 
ral experience? Does not this stock produce 
extra fine fruits? A6 regards Apples, we 
have two classes—“cookers” and “eaters” 
—and, as a rule, those described as cookers 
are of an acid type. It may be necessary to 
grow- such for special reasons, such as their 
robustness and fruitfulness when and where 
better types fail, but where it is possible to 
grow T such splendid Apples as Blenheim 
Orange, King of Tomkins County, etc., that 
are most excellent either for cooking or 
eating, it is, I think, a great mistake to grow 
sour kitchen Apples. The reason why cer¬ 
tain American Apples are so popular is be¬ 
cause they belong to this type, and frequently 
combine sweetness with an attractive appear¬ 
ance. If we are to retain our trade in fruit, 
we must produce such Apples. Newtown 
Pippin is a beautiful Apple for flavour, so is 
the Jonathan, and both cook well and re¬ 
quire no sugar at all. These are admirable 
foreign Apples. 

I am astonished to find would-be planters 
advised to grow insipid varieties. These may 
have their market now, but they will fail to 
find it when others compete with better varie¬ 
ties. The man who looks ahead will not 
plant anything but the best, if there be a 
chance of same succeeding in the district in 
which he is located. The ideal Apple for 
general purposes should be of first-class fla¬ 
vour and of good size, but for eating alone 
size is not essential, though not undesirable. 
Personally, I am erideavouring to raise some 
seedlings that are likely to produce well- 
flavoured Apples on their own roots, as, when 
on their own .roots, they are likely to be 
more robust than if grafted. I will, of 
course, have to wait some years for 
fruit, but in the meantime I have the 
mental pleasure of looking forward to 
an uncertain result. I may, of course, 
make certain sooner by grafting the 
seedlings on to an established tree, and need 
then ouly retain on their own roots those 
that are good. I am also obtaining this sea¬ 
son about twenty varieties of Strawberry to 
experiment with as regards flavour. 

Pears in my district are rather difficult to 
get to fruit, otherwise I consider that they 
are, on the whole, more ideal fruits than the 
Apple. I ehould be glad to learn of the expe¬ 


rience of others as regards successful Pear 
culture. I have not yet tried cordons in the 
open. Perhaps these would do better. The 
Pear is a delicious fruit, and well worthy of 
a little special trouble to obtain. When up 
in Blackburn a couple of years ago, I ob¬ 
served in the thick of all the grime and smoke 
of that great manufacturing town a Pear- 
tree on a wall loaded with fruit. It was a 
most astonishing sight. The tree was large, 
and grew in very poor soil in a limited root- 
run. In Yorkshire I had two fine wall Pear- 
trees—one a Jargonelle, that grew and 
fruited splendidly in a very dry, stony soil- 
very shallow, too—and Grass-grown, almost 
direct on limestone rock. 

Guillaume Jacques Lb Fermier. 

Cornwall. 

PEACH AND NECTARINE-TREES 
CANKERING. 

For the last eight years I have had a succession of 
Peach and Nectarlne-trces on my garden wall, which 
faces south-west. During this time I have renewed 
the trees on three occasions. Now every one of thece 
trees has cankered badly where they are grafted. I 
have two Apricot trees, which were planted with the 
first lot of Peach find Nectarine trees, and they have 
grown well, but now they have some signs of canker. 
The wall is full of blight, but I keep it back by con¬ 
tinuous spraying of Quassia-chips. The subsoil is 
sand. I have put lime to the roots every alternate 
year, and ] have placed manure round the roots 
evwy winter. Wien I took over the garden eight 
years ago. a gardener who had been here many years 
told me that 1 never would be able to grow fruit on 
that wall, so I imagine he failed also.— Sandown 
L*wn. 

[Judging by the account you give, we 
think the cankering of the trees to bo the 
outcome of an unhealthy condition brought 
about through some constituent being pre¬ 
sent in the soil which is inimical to their 
well-being. What this may be, we are not 
in a position to even conjecture, as you 
give not the slightest amount of informa¬ 
tion as to the nature or composition of the 
soil. The subsoil, consisting of nothing but 
sand, also tends to make matters worse, as, 
generally speaking, the upper stratum is but 
shallow when this is present. The remedy, 
which under the circumstances we think to 
bo the best we can advise you to adopt—i.e., 
if you can go to the expense—is to clear out 
the trees, and then prepare proper stations 
for a fresh lot. To do this, the soil and 
sand beneath it should be excavated at least 
2 feet 6 inches in depth—3 feet would be 
better—where each tree is to stand, this to 
be taken bodily away. The holes should not 
be less than 6 feet in width and 6 feet in 
length, and these, when filled with new com¬ 
post, will afford a sufficient rooting area for 
the trees in future. Any tendency the roots 
may have to work through into the sur¬ 
rounding obnoxious soil can always be 
counteracted by opening a trench round the 
mass of prepared compost every winter after 
the trees become established, when all roots 
found straying away should be cut back. If 
the holes or stations are excavated 3 feet in 
depth, put a 3-inch layer of brickbats in the 
bottom and another layer of equal thickness 
of smaller metal on the top, and eoVer with 
Oat-straw in lieu of turves. If you can ob¬ 
tain the latter, place them Grass side down¬ 
wards. The principal part of the compost 
should consist of sound, fibrous, and, if pos¬ 
sible, calcareous loam, which should be ob¬ 
tained some distance away, as no doubt the 
soil in your district would prove equally 
as injurious as that in your garden. To 
ensure the loam containing a sufficient 
amount of lime, add two barrowloads of 
lime-rubbish to every ton after it has been 
roughly chopped to pieces. Other additions 
may consist of the residue from the burning 
of garden refuse or wood-ashes, one barrow- 
load of the latter and four of the former 
sufficing for each ton of loam. Eschew the 
use of stable or farmyard manure, if the 
loam is of rather poor quality, and add 
\ cwt. each of ^-inen bones and bone-meal 
to each ton of loam instead. The holes 
should be filled somewhat above the sur¬ 
rounding level to allow for the compost 
sinking, and the latter must of necessity be 
made as firm as possible by treading it as 
the filling in proceeds. If the above sug¬ 
gestion is adopted and the work put in hand 
at once, planting can then be effected early 
next year. 

With regard to the wall being full of in- 
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sects or blight, this may arise from the face 
of the wall being full of nail-holes and 
crevices, which always afford comfortable 
hibernating quarters for aphis, etc. If 6uch 
is the case, this can be remedied by re¬ 
pointing where necessary. If not in a very 
bad state of repair, spraying with caustic 
alkali solution at intervals between now 
and the time of planting would, if the solu¬ 
tion be forcibly driven into the holes and 
crevices, effectually cleanse the wall.] 


NOTES AND JtEPLIES. 

Early Strawberries.— Where a long suc¬ 
cession is required, and there is plenty of 
established plants with well-ripened single 
crowns, Royal Sovereign appears to be the 
popular variety for forcing now. Keen’s 


perieuce, I should expect there would be 
more difficulty in keeping them back when 
the usual starting-time comes round. Of , 
course, it will take time to get young Vines 
into this condition. My friend, the late 
Mr. Roberts, gardener at Charleville, told ; 
me some years ago that he considered it 
possible to run Vines round the seasons, so 
as to have two crops in one year; but there 
is no advantage in this kind of work. In the I 
matter and manner of feeding fruit-trees, j 
Vines especially, we have yet a good deal to 1 
learn, but no one should dogmatise on the , 
result of one or two experiments. 

Propagating Loganberries OF. M. M The 

Loganberry readily lends itself to propagation by 
division of the roots, every piece having an “eye” | 
or growth attached to 1 it, eventually forming a 
• stool.” It can also be propagated from cuttings i 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYBRID RHODODENDRONS. 

In the case of many of the old varieties of 
hybrid Rhododendrons it is by no means a 
difficult matter to trace the original specie® 
from whence they have sprung, for the spe¬ 
cies employed were then but few in number. 
Now, however, the case is different, as the 
varieties have been crossed and intercrossed, 
and many other 6pecies brought in, till in 
most cases it is impossible even to guess their 
origin. 

The species employed by the older hy¬ 
bridists were the brilliantly-coloured R. 
arboreum, from the Himalayas; R. cataw- 
biense, a North American kind, with lilac or 



A hybrid Rhododendron. From a photograph in Messrs. John Watercr and Sons', Ltd., 

nursery at Bagshot. 


Seedling was the favourite years ago, and it 
was a good bearer, and travelled well. I be¬ 
lieve at this time, on suitable land, there 
is no better Strawberry for succession than 
British Queen. I do not quite understand 
why it has been discarded, it was a good 
keeper, and there is nothing to equal it in 
flavour, but it wants a deep, warm soil and 

n of room. It is not an early forcer, 
r main crop or midseason, when well 
grown, it is worth a further trial. It is an 
advantage to start the plants in a pit or 
frame partially plunged m a bed of leaves, 
not too heavily watered at first. 

Early vinery. —When Vines have been 
broken into harness in a good, w’ell-con- 
structed house, and are well nourished, there 
is not much difficulty in getting them to 
start at the proper season. From my ex- 
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made from the tops of shoots produced in the 
previous season. These should be about 18 Inches 
in length, aud be planted in Grm ground in February, 
or earlier—say, when the cuttings of Gooseberries and 
Currants are being inserted. Stock can also be 
rak-ed by pegging the ends of the growing shoots 
down on the ground during the summer. The first- 
named method is, however, the best, as, If divided 
and planted in autumn, so that new roots are 
emitted before spring, good strong canes are pro¬ 
duced the first year. 

To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies. 

—The Editor will be p. eased to receive by early 
post, for inclusion in ,l The Garden Annual for 
1912," a postcard from Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies, giving particulars and dates of 
Principal Shows to be held during 1912. Address 
at once, as the work is now closing for press .— 
17, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


purplish-lilac flowers ; R. eaueasicum, a white 
or light-flowered species ; and the well-known 
R. ponticum, from Asia Minor. The in¬ 
fluence of this last is to be plainly seen in 
the deep purples, such as Old Port, while the 
[ lilacs, ,sueh as the well-known Everestianum, 

| are descendants of R. cataw'biense. The 
: very hardy R. caucasicum, whose flowers are 
J smaller than some of the others, has played 
a prominent part in the production of the 
light-tinted, and heavily-spotted varieties. 

, Most of these are of a freely-branched, 
sturdy habit. With all of the above-named R. 

! arboreum has been crossed, and its bright 
( colours are plainly evident. It flowers ear¬ 
lier than the others, and its influence is 
plainly seen in some of the large-growing, 
early-flowering kinds, such as Broughtoni and 
, Russellianum, This Himalayan species is 
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also one of tlie parents of R. Nobleanum, a 
variety whose bright rose-coloured flowers 
are often produced in the depth of winter. 
While R. arboreum itself ia too tender and 
flowera too early to be suitable for outdoor 
culture in a great part of these islands, the 
hybrids from it are hardy enough—that is, 
during such winters as we usually experience. 
In the power of resisting extreme cold, how¬ 
ever, such as that experienced in some par(3 
of the continent and in portions of North 
America, the caucasicum and the catawbiense 
hybrids are the more reliable. While the 
older hybrids were—in most cases, at least — 
obtained from the limited number of species 
named above, many others have been em¬ 
ployed within recent years. It will, of 
course, be recognised that these remarks 
apply only to those kinds that are, generally 
speaking, hardy. 

The following Rhododendrons have all been 
utilised for hybridising purposes wiihin re¬ 
cent years, and have yielded satisfactory re¬ 
sults : R. cinnabarinum, R. ciliatum, R. For- 
tunei, R. Hookeri, R. Smirnowi. R. Thom- 
soni, and R. Aucklandi or Griffithianum. 
The union of these two last-named species 
has given us many fine varieties, the blood- 
red colour of R. Thomsoni having great in¬ 
fluence over the light tints of R. Aucklandi. 
The just-referred-to R. Thomsoni is practi¬ 
cally hardy within the London district, but it 
flowers so early that the blossoms are often 
injured hv spring frosts. A very valuable 
hybrid between this and a garden variety is 
Ascot Brilliant, whose flowers are a good 
deal like those of R. Thomsoni, but later in 
expanding. Even then they are sometimes 
caught by the frost. A,prominent feature 
of R. Thom«oni is the large thimble-shaped 
calyx, and this character is reproduced to a 
greater or less extent in all the direct hybrids 
therefrom, particularly in the last-named, 
Ascot Brilliant. 

Now that the little-known districts of China 
have proved to be eo prolific in Rhododen¬ 
drons. there is every indication that the 
hybridist will, before many years, have a 
much greater scope for the exercise of his 
powers than exists even at the present dnv. 
Patience is, however, a very necessary quali¬ 
fication for the raiser of hvbrid Rhododen¬ 
drons, as frequently they take many years 
before they flower, and then, perhaps, one’s 
hopes are dashed to the ground. X. 


REPLANTING AND CUTTING- DOWN 
RHODODENDRONS. 

I have a large circular bed of Rhododendrons, which 
was injured by the late drought, besides which the 
plants have grown large and scraggy. 1 wish to 
replant the bed, with the addition of some Azaleas 
and fresh Rhododendrons. Will you kindly tell me if 
some of the old plants can be cut back and re¬ 
planted, and also at what distance from each other 
the Rhododendrons should be? Will you also kindly 
tell me the names of six hardy Rhododendrons (not 
lilac) and of ix Azaleas which you could recom¬ 
mend?— Maxwell. 

[Rhododendrons, when they have grown 
leggy, will break out fairly well if they are 
cut back, but so much depends upon their 
age and the condition they are in that it is 
extremely difficult to advise without seeing 
the plants. If cut back, the early part of 
April is a good time for the purpose. As 
they have suffered from the drought, it is 
very probable that the roots are in a ]>oor 
state, in which case you cannot expect them 
to break out so readily ns healthy plants 
would do. The distance to plant the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons from each other will depend npon 
the size of the plants and whether immediate 
effect is desired. If they are small bushes, 
such as are usually supplied by nurserymen' 
from 4 feet to 5 feet will be sufficient; but 
for larger specimens an increased space'must, 
of course, be allowed. If you wish it, you 
may plant 6ome Lilies between the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Six good Rhododendrons are: 
Doncaster, scarlet; John Wnterer, glowing 
crimson; Michael Waterer, scarlet; Mrs. 
John Penn, bright salmon-pink ; Mrs. John 
Clutton, white ; Sir Thomas Sebright, rich 
purple; and the beautiful and distinct Pink 
P*‘arl. Of Azaleas, six good kinds of the 
eornpact-growing, large-flowering class, be¬ 
longing to the mollis section, are : Anthony 


Koster, deep yellow ; Comte de Gomer, pink ; 
Comtesse de Kerchove, orange-red; Hugo 
Koster, salmon-red ; Hortulanus Witte, deep 
orange; and W. E. Gumbleton, golden- 
yellow. What are commonly known as 
Ghent Azalens are larger growers than the 
preceding, while the flowers are smaller. 
Some of them, however, are very richly 
coloured, and the habit of the plant is more 
graceful than in the case of the mollis sec¬ 
tion. Half-a-dozen good varieties are : Alta- 
clarensis, deep orange; Beaute Celeste, 
bright rose ; coccinea speciosa, orange-red ; 
Mme. Joseph Baumann, salmon-pink; 
Matkilde, blush-white ; and Prince Henri des 
Pays Bas, blood-red.] 


NOTES AND BEPllES. 

Olearia nummularlafolla.— Even in the 
depth of winter the neat habit and the pleas¬ 
ing nature of the foliage make this appre¬ 
ciated. It is very distinct from the other 
Daisy-bushes in cultivation, and would be 
taken for a shrubby Veronica. The small, 
rather rounded leaves, which are of a pleas¬ 
ing green, are thickly set on the upright 
branches, and the plant has not the draw¬ 
back for small gardens of forming too spread¬ 
ing a bush. It is but a slow grower, and 
bushes some six or eight, years old, from cut¬ 
tings, are only some 2.V feet high in the rock 
garden. It can lie easily kept in bounds by 
cutting back in summer. Its defect is that 
it is a shy bloomer in many places. It is 
thoroughly hardy, even well north in Scot¬ 
land.—-Ess. 

Fraxlnu8 dlmorpha.— This curious Ash is 
quite distinct from any other cultivated spe¬ 
cies, and it is easily recognised among a col¬ 
lection of the various kinds by its habit and 
foliage. Though, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, it may grow into a tree 30 feet to 
40 feet high, with a trunk 15 inches to 
18 inches in diameter, it is usually smaller, 
and may frequently be noted in bush form. 
Sir Joseph Hooker is said to have first dis¬ 
covered the tree when travelling in Southern 
Morocco in 1878. It is, however, also found 
in other parts of N. Africa, and has been re¬ 
ported from the mountainous regions of Al¬ 
geria, where it occupies valleys among the 
mountains at an altitude of from 4,000 feet 
to 6,000 feet. In dry situations its branches 
become rigid and sometimes quite spiny, but 
where the soil is rich and moist growth is 
more free. This jfcculiarity is quite notice¬ 
able in gardens, for stunted plants have very 
stiff and sometimes sharp-pointed branches. 
A variety called dumosa is particularly liable 
to this spiny character, while its habit is 
dwarf and compact, and it usually forms a 
dense shrub. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
obtain either plant on its Awn roots, for the 
usual method of propagation is to graft on 
to tall standards, the stocks U6ed being the 
common Asli.—D. 

Autumn colouring of Rhus.— The autumn 
colouring of the foliage of the many species 
of our native Rhus has led to the planting 
of them in masses, to produce a brilliant 
effect at that season, ana well do they play 
their part. There is not one of the genus 
native here that fails to display handsome- 
coloured foliage, unless it be R. cotinoides, 
and even this has some attraction. Even the 
poisonous Rhus, of which there are several, 
are noted for their gorgeous d : splays of 
orange and red in their foliage ; the Poison 
Vine, R. rudicans. is a good example of this. 
Old trees clothed with this Vine present a 
lovely sight in the closing days of autumn. 
Another one of the poison squad, R. 
venenata, becomes of a flaming scarlet as seen 
in its wild growth in swamps. Of those free 
from a poisonous character which should be 
planted for their autumn beauty, the follow¬ 
ing are all good:—Glabra, typhina, copal- 
lina, and aromatica, including the cut- 
leaved forms of both glabra and typhina. 
Glabra and copallina are of shrub-like 
growth, and arc excellent for massing for 
autumn display where shrubs are \n place. 
R. typhina makes a small tree in time, so i« 
useful where something above a shrub 
growth is required. As time passes, this 
species increases fast, a clump extending 
itself until it covers a greater space, as may 


be seen In cases where but a plant or two 
existed a few years ago and where now may 
bo seen dozens of them. In many of our 
public parks, as well as in private grounds, 
the three forms of Rhus mentioned may 
often be seen massed for autumn effect, 
copallina, perhaps, less than the others, 
which, however, is a mistake, as there is 
more blending of colour in its fuliage than in 
the others.— Florists* Exchange. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolla.— Unfortunately 
the fruits of several Cotoneasters are 
favoured by birds, and disappear soon after 
they reach maturity. For 6ome reason or 
other the fruits of C. rotundifolia are not 
troubled much by birds, except when severe 
weather occurs, and they frequently remain 
on the bushes throughout the winter. This is 
fortunate, for it is one of the most showy 
species, in addition to being of vigorous con¬ 
stitution and good habit. A native of the 
Himalaya, it has long been an occupant of 
gardens/yet, strange to say, it is less familiar 
as a general garden plant than some of the 
other sorts of more recent introduction. 
Growing to a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, it 
forms a spreading bush, and requires no 
pruning. It is semi-deciduous, the leaves 
rarely falling until after Christmas. Planted 
in loamy soil, this shrub may be expected to 
give a good account of itself grouped on a 
lawn, in a shrubbery, or as an extensive mass 
in a park, for it is a likely covert plant 
where something a little out of the general 
run of covert plants is desired. Cuttings root 
well in pots of sandy soil, placed in a close, 
cool case in July, or they may be dibbled 
thickly into a bed in a cold-frame.—D. 

The French Honeysuckle (Hedysarum mul- 
tijugum).—It is rather unfortunate that the 
height given for this ornamental shrub is fre¬ 
quently limited to about 2 feet, as it will in 
reality grow considerably taller, and from 
2 feet to 5 feet may be stated as about the 
stature it generally reaches, about 3 feet 
being, possibly, the most common with estab¬ 
lished plants. This makes it rather unsuit¬ 
able for rock gardens, for which it is occa¬ 
sionally recommended, although in large ones 
it may be planted without inconvenience. 
The additional height is fully compensated for 
by the increased beautv. as it then makes 
long, graceful branches, with dainty leaflets 
in great numbers along them, and many axil¬ 
lary racemes of from eight to ten vermilion- 
pink flowers. A plant wdiich has been in mv 
garden for some years, and which is on a cold 
exposure—facing, indeed, north-north-east— 
has been exceptionally fine during the past 
summer. The drought seemed to suit it well. 

—Ess. _ ____ 

Paint fungus.— The paint inside green¬ 
houses that are kept warm and moist is not 
easily kept clean. Either the paint perishes 
quickly or it becomes discoloured. One of 
die most common causes of discoloration is a 
fungus (Phoma pigmentivora) whicli 
flourishes on new paint in hothouses. It 
first appears in the form of magenta spot** 
and blotches, which spread and change to a 
dull purple, and finally to a dark brown 
colour. In this last stage the blotches be¬ 
come studded with small warts, which are 
the fruit of the fungus, and each wart con¬ 
tains myriads of 6pores. which in due course 
are dispersed and start new points of infec¬ 
tion. Mr. G. Massee, of Kew, who has paid 
special attention to this fungus, states that 
this year a firm of painters lost over £200 in 
consequence of the appearance of the fungus 
on an expensive protective paint in a large 
number of Cucumber-hou6e«. All the work 
had to be done over again, and, in some in¬ 
stances, the second coat had to be removed, 
and a third coat applied. White lead ap¬ 
pears to be the constituent in the paint that 
favours the development of the fungus, and 
it is suggested that the white carbonate of 
lead undergoes some chemical change, in¬ 
duced by the presence of the fungus, result¬ 
ing in the formation of red oxide of lead. 
This may be looked upon as an additional 
reason for discouraging the use of white lead 
in paints. Mr. Ma66ee 6ays the presence of 
3 per cent, of carbolic acid in the paint com¬ 
pletely arrests the development of the fungus. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOQ, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

AREN ARIA MONTANA. 

The Sandwort family was done, and well 
done, we think, by one of our correspondents 
.in the early part of the year. From the 
point of view of bold plants, the one figured 
36, perhaps, the handsomest of the family as 
known to us in gardens. It is an excellent 
plant for borders round the margins, espe¬ 
cially for those with a rocky edging, and 
naturally also for the rock garden. It is 
quite hardy and easy to cultivate. 


ALPINE PHLOX. 

The dwarf Phloxes provide a great variety 
of plants indispensable for rock garden 
adornment. Of easy culture, they succeed 
in any sunny position, and 6upply an excel¬ 
lent selection for the amateur when com¬ 
mencing rock gardening. The growth of 
most varieties is fairly rapid. Young plants 
will make clumps a foot across in two 


and highly appreciated for the sheets of 
colour they produce. Among these may be 
mentioned Brightness (bright rose, with a 
scarlet eye), G. F. Wilson (mauve), Vivid 
(carmine), atropurpurea (deep rosy-red), 
Sprite (rose, with a carmine eye), The Bride 
(pure white), frondosa (bright rose), and 
Newry Seedling (pale blue). P. amoena has 
rose-pink flowers ; P. reptans has deep rose 
flowers and a splendid habit; P. canadensis 
is taller-growing than the preceding species 
and varieties, yet if a position can be found 
suitable, it should be grown. Perry’s variety 
of Laphami is the best in this class, with 
flowers of a lovely shade of blue. P. cana¬ 
densis can be increased by root division or 
cuttings of the young shoots. 

E. C. POOLEY. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock plants for shaded wall.— Could anyone 
tell me what rock plants would prow on a shaded 
wall crossing a wood?—L ady Butler. 

[A few more particulars would have been 
helpful in this case, since tlie amount and 
density of the shade play a not unimportant 
part. Nor havo we any information as to 
the wall, and whether it has been built with 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

A matter of primary importance at this sea¬ 
son is the preparation of the old stools, from 
which the supply of cuttings is to be ob¬ 
tained. In gardens where the plains have 
been highly ted, in order to obtain large ex¬ 
hibition blooms, the old stools, after the 
plants have been cut down, are usually in a 
somewhat debilitated condition. It is pos¬ 
sible that these same old stools may develop 
<*a number of promising-looking shoots in a 
little while, and growers maybe disused 
to procure cuttings from them for providing 
the necessary plants for next season. This is 
j the usual rule in gardens, and it is a prac¬ 
tice that many persons are disposed to follow. 
Plants that have been worked so hard during 
the past season cannot be regarded as fit for 
perpetuating the stock, and for this reason 
they should be given a suitable resting 
period. Another point worthy of considera¬ 
tion also, is that of weeding out plants that 
are suffering from disease, etc. Unless this 
be done while it is possible to note the 
i quality of the flowers and the condition of 
! the plants it is intended . to propagate 



Arcnaria montana. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens , KeW. 


seasons, and flower freely in the early part of 
the year. Propagation is readily accom¬ 
plished, either by cuttings or layers. From 
layers may be obtained large plants in one 
season ready for planting, yet when a large 
number is required, the most suitable method 
of propagation is to take cuttings. In layer¬ 
ing, all that is necessary is to peg down the 
growths and cover them with some sandy 
soil, when roots quickly form. The soil 
must be maintained in a moist condition, or 
the root action will be 6low. Layering should 
take place immediately the flowering season 
is over, and if the required attention is 
afforded, nice-sized plants will be ready for 
autumn planting. Cuttings should be taken 
about the same time, and inserted in a bed 
of sand in a close cold-frame, shading the 
frame during bright, sunny weather. The 
sand must not be allowed to get dry, or all 
hopes of a successful rooting will vanish. 
When the cuttings have made sufficient roots, 
they should be potted into small pots, and 
stood in frames until established, when full 
exposure may be given. A few hundred 
plants are easily grown in this way with a 
small amount of labour, and it is essential 
that one should maintain a reserve to take 
the place of old plants when they become 
thin and untidy. 

The hybrids of setacen are very effective, 
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a view to encourage plant-growing or 
whether it is a wall constructed after the 
mason’s art. This latter is more difficult 
to furnish than a rudely-constructed wall, 
as, owing to its dryness and solidity, the 
plants have but little chance. Even in such 
walls as these the Aubrietias, Erinus, Cory- 
dalis lutea, Linaria Cymbalaria, Wallflower, 
and Snapdragon all thrive. If your shaded 
wall has been arranged with a view to grow¬ 
ing plants, you might, in addition to the 
four first-named, plant the dwarfer Cam¬ 
panulas, as pusilla, caespitosa, garganica, 
isophylla, turbinata, Profusion, muralis, and 
many besides. Should the wall be damp as 
well’ as shaded, Ferns might be introduced 
bv means of spores, while the Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis) would also be at home.] 
Helxine Solieroll.— I do not consider this 
a first-class rock plant. It is a subject of 
very close creeping habit, the foliage re¬ 
sembling somewhat that of Arenaria 
balearica. I have never known the plant to 
flower. If it does bloom, the flower is very 
insignificant. In hot weatlier it is liable to 
turn brown. It is of rapid growth, and 
may be useful for covering the ground for 
small spring-flowering bulbous subjects or 
creeping over rocks in half-shadv situations. 
It is a plant which may be looked upon more 
as a creeping or bedding plant than as a 
first-class rock plant.—J. W. B. 


from, it is not at all unlikely that a poor 
and deteriorated race of plants may be per¬ 
petuated. I have recently been through 
some of the largest and best-managed market 
nurseries in the United Kingdom, and the 
rule in these places in respect to the stock 
plants is to discard any plants that show the 
slightest weakness. If this be so in regard to 
market Chrysanthemums, it must be of para¬ 
mount importance in small gardens, where 
every plant should give a good account of 
itself in the flowering season. I would on no 
consideration insert cuttings procured from 
plants that have been fed with strong 
manures, neither would I think of handling 
stock of any variety until the plants have 
been given a few weeks’ rest, by standing 
them on shelves near the glass, either in a 
cool glass structure or in a cold-frame from 
w'hich frost could be excluded. To assist in 
their more speedy return to health, I would 
top-dress the old stools w'ith some light, gritty 
compost. Any plant that had developed 
blooms of a quality below' par, or that gave 
evidence of possessing a weakened constitu¬ 
tion, I would consign to the rubbish-heap. 

Having made a selection of a sufficient 
number of plants of each variety, I would 
then proceed to shake out each plant, tying 
the label of each specimen to the piece of old 
stem retained when cutting down the plants. 
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The mass of roots and soil should then be 
shaken Out, and old, superfluous. roots de¬ 
tached. Sufficient soil should be retained 
on each old stool to keep ine younger and 
more vigorous roots more or less intact. 
These shaken-out old stools may. then be 
treated in one of the following ways: Either 
repot them into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, using 
any light, gritty compost for the purpose, or 
place a number of these old stools in boxes 
of sufficient depth, utilising soil of a charac¬ 
ter similar to that already prescribed, or 
plant out the old stools in shallow bed® of 
soil on the greenhouse staging, etc. The last- 
mentioned method of dealing with the plants 
I have practised for years, with remarkable 
success. The delay in procuring the required 
amount of stock is of no importance, because 
the new growths that are evolved are of such 
a fresh and healthy character that they root 
all the more readily. Cuttings of poor, 
worn-out stock plants propagated in Decem¬ 
ber not infrequently take a long time to 
root, whereas stock procured, say, a month or 
so. later, is usually ideal when developed 
under the conditions herein prescribed, and 
these cuttings root with the greatest readi¬ 
ness. More than this, when once rooted, the 
young plants go ahead. E. G. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Any grower who has been in the least ob¬ 
servant must have noticed the change that 
has been taking place in the decorative 
Chrysanthemums for some years past, more 
particularly the interest evinced in recent 
years in the single-flowered kinds. When 
the single Chrysanthemums began to attract 
attention, the flowers were shown by a few 
enthusiastic growers at the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society’s shows, and at those of other 
leading societies. Few dreamt that the 
singles would have “ caught on ” as they have 
done, and if proof were required of this, one 
has only to visit the nurseries of some of the 
leading market growers oi Chrysanthemums. 
The market growers, however, have a stan¬ 
dard of quality quite different from that 
which obtains at the Chrysanthemum shows. 
A single Chrysanthemum is defined by the 
N.C.S. as a flower that “should not contain 
more than a double row of ray-florets.” For 
several years this characteristic was rigidly 
observed by the Floral Committee when 
blooms of any new singles were submitted to 
that body, and on this account good new 
varieties were seldom staged for adjudica¬ 
tion. When market growers joined tlfe 
Floral Committee, a change was very soon 
noticed. About the period alluded to, the 
market growers began to realise that single 
Chrysanthemums were worthy of considera¬ 
tion. As a beginning, some of the leading 
growers took in hand a number of the better 
exhibition sorts, and they succeeded in 
growing them very well; but the question of 
culture was not the only factor of importance 
if the flowers were to be a commercial suc¬ 
cess. It was one thing to have a few large 
glass-houses filled with freely-flowered plants 
of the better and more popular exhibition 
single Chrysanthemums, and quite another 
matter to market the flowers satisfactorily. 
Blossoms that were very beautiful when grow¬ 
ing on the plants were often found to be of 
little value by the time they reached the 
market. They lost their value because the 
florets got crushed in course of transit to the 
market, and the beautiful form so much ad¬ 
mired in the flowers as seen on the plants 
was irreparably damaged. For a time it 
seemed as if the market growers would cease 
to grow the single-flowered Chrysanthemums, 
as their first experience had proved so disas¬ 
trous in many instances. The market grower 
held that a single Chrysanthemum, to be of 
any real value for market, must have more 
than the regulation two rows of florets, as laid 
down by the N.C.S. 

Although no change was made in the defini¬ 
tion of a single Chrysanthemum, nor has yet 
been made by the Floral Committee, there is 
not the slightest doubt that some change is 
very necessary if the best interests of the 
flower are to be studied. Market men are 


together a collection of single 
Chrysanthemums that will stand the test of 
travel very well, and these same flowers are 
constantly being recognised by the Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. These newer single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums have several rows of florets. 
More than two, and probably four or five, 
tows of florets are found in most of the 
flowers which are undamaged on arrival at 
their destination, and on that account can 
be utilised for decoration whefe blooms of 
high quality are essential, and, what is of the 
utmost importance to the grower, they realise 
good prices. 

There is little doubt a change will be 
made in defining the characteristics of the 
single-flowered section, a committee having 
been appointed early in the present year to 
go into this matter and report to the Floral 
Committee at the close of the present season. 
Their report, which, it is hoped, will pro¬ 
duce a change in the rules governing the dif¬ 
ferent types of Chrysanthemums, will be 
awaited by growers with considerable in¬ 
terest. I would like to see singles of any size 
and form receive recognition. There should 
be large-flowered and small-flowered sections, 
and the size of the blooms of the latter should 
be increased to 3 inches. As the rale now 
stands, the flowers must not exceed 2 inches, 
and there are comparatively few blooms so 
small. The rows of ray-florets of the fore¬ 
going should be not more than two, and this 
will maintain the present exhibition standard. 
Latterly there has been a tendency to intro¬ 
duce what are termed decorative singles, 
these representing flowers that are really 
semi-double, some of the blooms having as 
many as eight to ten rows of florets. These 
flowers are very useful for cutting, and they 
travel remarkably well. There should be 
both large and small-flowered sections of this 
new type of single. By far the most impor¬ 
tant in my estimation is the necessity of 
making provision to meet the needs of the 
market growers. Market singles should 
have four or five rows of florets. There 
should be large-flowered and small-flowered 
sections to meet the requirements of buyers 
of these blooms. Were encouragement given 
to singles of this character, I am convinced 
good results would accrue, and the Chrysan¬ 
themum become more popular. 

A few of the better kinds, that would be 
placed in the large-flowered market singles, 
are as follows: Edith Pagram (rose-pink and 
white), Bronze Edith Pagram (pretty bronze 
sport from Edith Pagram), Mrs. W.’ Garner 
(a brighter bronze sport from Bronze Edith 
Pagram), Mensa (a lovely pure white kind), 
J. H. Greswold Williams (yellow), Mrs. 
Tresham Gilbey (a fine yellow sport from 
Edith Pagram) Celia (a new variety recently 
certificated, bright yellow), White Beauty (a 
large pure white, recently commended). R. G. 
Burge (a superb white, of large size), Charles 
Dickens (a superb golden-yellow, of medium 
size, certificated by the N.C.S.), Dorothy 
Dann (medium size, bronzy terra-cotta, com¬ 
mended), and Caterham Bronze (a medium¬ 
sized, bright bronzy-terra-cotta), also won a 
certificated. C. A. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

New Chrysanthemums and their awards. 

—Each successive meeting of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society since the latter part of October last 
has beeii remarkable for the large number of 
new sorts set up for adjudication, and for the 
splendid quality of most of them. Any 
variety that has received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate or a commendation during the current 
year may be taken as representing a bloom 
of good quality. The bloom may not neces¬ 
sarily be large to be the recipient of recog¬ 
nition, as quality is not determined by the 
size of the blooms, but rather by finish and 
good colour. The most pleasing feature in 
the work of the Floral Committee during the 
current year is that they ^iave repeatedly 
given awards to Chrysanthemums that may 
be regarded as distinctly decorative. Large 
exhibition blooms are still exhibited, but not 
so freely as they were in former years. This 
Committee is not the one-sided body it was 


some ten to fifteen years ago, when little el&e 
but exhibition blooms were considered worthy 
of a certificate. A more comprehensive view 
of what ie required seem® now to be recog¬ 
nised, and on this account all classes of 
growers are considered as far os possible.— 
C. A. H. 

Pompone Chrysanthemum Ada Vincent.— 

This small-flowered Pompone was among the Chrys¬ 
anthemums shown by Messrs. W. Wells and Co.. 
Limited, Merstham, at the Edinburgh Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Show, and the admiration it excited showed 
that a good many people still appreciate the 
Pom pone varieties. This variety, which has pinkish 
flowers, is a sport from Katie Mannings, with rosy- 
bronze flowers. The flowers of Ada Vincent are 
small and almost button-like in their formation.— 
N.B. 

Chrysanthemum Market Bed.— In tills we 
have a variety of much merit. Several large plants, 
lifted from the open and placed in 10-inch pots In an 
unheated greenhouse, have been most useful for cut¬ 
ting. The colour Is effective, and the blooms of a 
fine size. Better results might have been obtained 
had disbudding been practised, and in future this will 
be done.— Kbt. 
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ROSE-GROWING UNDER FIR-TREES. 
Nbarly two thousand Rose-tree® are grown 
in Mr. W. Child Clark’s garden at Bourne¬ 
mouth. The Roses are grown in the form of 
bushes, standards, and climbers, some of 
the last being trained to the huge trunks of 
the Fir-trees, which are dotted about in an 
informal manner nearly all over the garden. 
Mr. Clark says that it is absolutely necessary 
to clear away all Pine-needles regularly, and 
not allow them to remain on the soil in 
which the Roses are planted. The crimson, 
red, and scarlet are more intense than in 
those blooms developed in the open borders, 
and, furthermore, they last much longer. Of 
course, it is necessary to add come good loam 
when planting the Roses, for the natural soil 
is of a light, sandy nature. Some of the 
climbing Roses clothe the trunks of the 
Pines to a great height, and, as the sun nears 
its setting, the general effect is charming. 

Among the varieties grown are Rayon 
d’Or, which Mr. Clark considers the best 
pure yellow, the Lyon® Rose, Viscountess 
Enfield, Arthur R. Goodwin, a lovely yellow 
in the bud, but changing to orange in the 
centre, with outside petals almost white. 
Hugh Dickson is considered the best red 
variety, but too strong a grower, 60 it is 
trained on a pergola, and it doe® well as a 
standard. Richmond, Commandant Felix 
Faure, a grand dark red, Chateau de Clo3 
Vougeot, a beautiful dark red and strong 
grower, also do well. Frau Karl Druscbki, 
Mr®. David McKee, Amateur Peyssier, Lady 
Waterlow (a semi-double climber), Lady Hil¬ 
lingdon, Mrs.- Peter Blair, Mme. Ravary, 
Duchess of Wellington, Pharisaer, Joseph 
Hill, Melanie Soupert, Hiawatha, Lady Gay, 
Christian Curie, Dorothy Denison, Caroline 
Testout, Conrad F. Meyer, and Francois 
Crousse are also good doer®. Mf. Clark’s 
garden is only a few hundred yards distant 
from the sea, and, although it is partially 
protected by trees, at time® very severe south¬ 
west gales sweep over it, but the Roseo^do 
not 6eem to be materially affected. Mr. 
Clark is a believer in thoroughly ripe wood, 
and when residing near Liverpool grew Roses 
under glass for thirty years, but had all top- 
lights removed in due season for the ripening 
of the wood. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roea xanthina.— A few years ago wc 
heard a good deal more of this single Rose 
species, at that time known by the name of 
Rosa Ecm, but now known as R. xanthina. 
It is a plant worth the consideration of those 
who like the single Roses. Its height is 
generally about 3 feet or rather more, and 
the flowers are in wreaths of moderately- 
sized blooms of a pleasing soft yellow, with 
spots of a deeper shade of the same colour 
at the base of each petal. It is unfortunate 
that it is usually sold budded on the Brier, 
a® it is much prettier and more satisfactory 
when on it® own roots. It is hardy, and is 
appreciated even now, when we have so 
many good yellow Roses of different classes, 
both single and double.— Sub Rosa, 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

PHORMIUM COOKI. 

This i6 a dwarf New Zealand Flax. It seems 
perfectly hardy, and may be grown where the 
large New Zealand Flax proves tender. 
In cold, stiff 6oil, and not in a very good 


those subjects the habits of which render 
them peculiarly serviceable. We have 
amongst annuals some which are seen every¬ 
where, such as Sweet Alyssum and blue 
Lobelia, both of which it is needful to raise 
in heat. There are other plants which 
flower over quite a long period and that are 
I just as showy, with the additional ad- 



Cook's New Zealand Flax (Phormium Cooki). 


situation, it flowers very well with me. It 
is called a variety of P. teuax, but 6eems to 
me a distinct plant. W. 


Dwarf plants for edgings.— Everybody 
admits that edging plants give a certain 
finish to a border or bed, but the surprising 
thing is that in very many places the same 
plants are selected for the purpose. This 
need not be if due consideration 
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vantage of the blossoms being useful for cut¬ 
ting. Such are Tufted Pansies, that from 
May to the end of September give us so 
much beauty in a garden and are never seen 
better than when setting off some border. 
One sometimes finds in country gardens 
borders edged with Pinks, and though they 
do not flower for long together, the foliage 
i is so neat as to make a border look prim. 

' Occasionally, one also finds the common 


Musk employed with very good results, and 
Aubrietias that bloom profusely for many 
weeks are favourites in some places. 
Admirers of formal edgings are still to be 
found, and in several gardens with which I 
am acquainted Box edgings are to be seen 
together with belts of Thrift round many 
beds.— Townsman. 


LAYERING CARNATIONS. 
Although occasionally fairly good plants 
might be obtained from September layers, 
the practice can hardly be recommended, 
for, as the editorial note aptly points out, 
layers should be thoroughly well rooted by 
the end of that month, and, in fact, ready 
for planting if required. It may be noted 
that this necessity for early layering applies 
more especially to varieties with thin, wiry 
grass, from which roots emanate slowly, and 
the building up of a plant is a longer busi¬ 
ness. Back in the early nineties,, when grow ¬ 
ing Countess of Paris largely, I always founfl 
it advisable to layer this very early and to 
have a short stem, not more than 4 inches 
from peg to points of grass. One seldom 
sees this variety now, hut for purity of 
colour, symmetry of form, and freedom from 
splitting, it is still in the front rank. It has 
been superseded by varieties not quite equal 
to it from a quality standpoint, but with 
fleshy, Clove-like grass and more vigorous 
in habit. 

A special point in favour of rapid and 
abundant root production is the addition of 
a liberal proport ion of spent Mushroom- 
manure when mixing tho 6oil for layering. 
Thoroughly rubbed to pieces, it forms a very 
efficient substitute for 4eaf-soil, and, indeed, 
is far better than the latter, especially if the 
summer is hot and dry. An ideal compo&t 
consists of three parts light loam and one 
of manure, with a good dash of sand. Such 
a mixture will be found very retentive of 
moisture and an essential feature in build¬ 
ing up first-class plants. It is advisable to 
caution the novice against raising the pre¬ 
pared soil too high round the old stools. It 
is preferable to take away a little of the old 
soil and replace it with the new’, adding a 
little to bring it about an inch above the 
surface rather than having mounds 4 inches 
in height in which to layer. Such mound** 
dry out very quickly, and the tiny rootlets 
emitted from the layer have nothing to lay 
hold of. Unless layers can be transferred 
to permanent quarters by the middle of 
October, I should defer planting until spring, 
as the sharp weather that sometimes follows 
a succession of fog in early winter i9 very 
detrimental to newly-planted stuff. If the 
planting is done the ground should be 
mulched with some material to prevent frost 
reaching the tender roots. E. B. S. 


SWEET PEAS. 

A few days ago I received a Sweet Pea 
catalogue from England, and, being a great 
admirer of Sweet Peas, I perused its con¬ 
tents, and having done so, wish to refer to 
some remarks contained therein. The intro¬ 
duction contains some rather sweeping asser¬ 
tions, but the first to arrest my attention 
was the following statement:—“The public 
are then sold seed growrn in the soft climate 
of California, which seed is not, I main¬ 
tain, best calculated to stand the trying 
vagaries of the English climate.” I would 
not say that Californian-grown Sweet Pea 
seed is better than well-grown English 
seed, but I have seen very little of the latter 
for some time, for, judging by the many 
English novelties we try each year, the 
germinating qualities are low, though I 
must, in justice, say that the seed received 
from a few growers is all that could be 
desired, approaching the homo - grown 
samples. Last season I handled forty- 
seven novelties (?) from the firm who sent 
me the catalogue referred to above. The 
packets contained in all 1,010 seeds, 280 
of which germinated. Twenty-three of the 
varieties were true to description, though 
most of these werp practically synonymous 
with or inferior to existing sorts, the only 
difference being the name; eight were so 
mixed it w’as impossible to tell what was in¬ 
tended for the variety; thirteen were en- 
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tirely Grandiflora, although sold ala 
Spencers; of three varieties no seeds 
germinated. The seed was carefully sown 
m pots during February, and given cool 
greenhouse treatment. Of California seed 
planted on same date and under identical 
conditions 95 per cent, germinated. Yet this 
grower has the audacity to criticise Ameri¬ 
can-grown seed, apparently forgetting that 
it were better to “Consider the beam that is 
in thine own eye ” ere attempting to re¬ 
move the mote from thy brother’s eye. 

It is clear that the writer of the above 
has no idea of the seed-growing conditions 
of California, or such a statement would 
never have been mads, for, as a matter of 
fact, the conditions there are ideal for the 
production of perfect seed, and as the 
temperature is equable— neither too hot nor 
too cold—the resulting crops are unsur¬ 
passed, having the highest germinating quali¬ 
ties and being full of vigour. The seed is 
sown during February, the temperature at 
that time and during the earlier stages of 
growth ranging from 40 degs. to 50 degs. 
Fahr., while during the summer and ripen¬ 
ing period it seldom goes above 75 degs. to 
80 degs. Fahr. As a rule, there are no rains 
after April, but during July and August 
•heavy fogs come in from the eea each night, 
thus supplying all the moisture required for 
the growth of the plant and also preventing 
the pods from bursting and ripening prema¬ 
turely. As regards the soil, it is question¬ 
able if it has its equal in the world, the 
depth in some localities being hard to deter¬ 
mine, and as no artificial fertiliser of any 
description is used the Sweet Pea in Cali¬ 
fornia develops a natural growth, never 
being forced by etimujants, the result being 
that disease is practically unknown. 

Geo. W. Keek. 

Day lesion , Pa., U.S.A. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Flower shows.— After attending several 
flower shows this year, I am inclined to ask: 

** Do these show's give sufficient attention to 
hardy flowers?” I have studied these ex¬ 
hibitions and their schedules, and I have 
been inclined to think that they fail in this 
respect, and that the amateur who wishes to 
broaden his acquaintance with hardy flowers 
would do better to spend his time and 
money in going to see gardens where his 
favourites could be 6een in actual growth. I 
have enjoyed the Temple Show' greatly, and 
that is owing to so many plants being shown 
as they actually grow', such as those on the 
rockeries, but, on the other hand, a good 
many of the groups set up do not give one any 
idea of the plant as it actually grows. A big 
bunch of some flowers will not help us to a 
knowledge of the character of the plants 
which produce them, and frequently I have 
bought a poor plant because its flowers, when 
bunched, looked quite pretty. It would, I 
think, be a good thing were more of the socie¬ 
ties to encourage the exhibition of plants 
us they grow, and not flowero alone, as they 
often do. We seem to want a few more 
spring and summer shows if this idea is to 
be carried out. As it is, in many parts of 
the country we have only an autumn one, and 
in others one in March or April, and none 
again until August or September, while all 
the lovely summer flowers are left alone. 

Flowers for winter.— I wish we could 
find a few more liardv flowers for winter. 
The dullest time is in November and Decem¬ 
ber, and we have but little in the way of 
bloom at this time. If we could have even a 
few Heaths to accompany the autumn Snow¬ 
drops we read of, but find difficult to buy, 
and the few winter-flowering Crocuses we 
can obtain, we would not be so badly off for 
flowers at this time. I have a great fancy for 
a little winter garden, which could be so ar¬ 
ranged as to give me flowers in November, 
December, January, and February. Who 
can help me by suggesting plants for this? 
They must be hardy, although I should not 
object to putting glass over some of them 
to protect them from rain or snow. I have 
got Erica hybrida, with E. carnea and E. 
oarnea alba. Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, 
Crocus Imperati and C. Sieberi, and I should 
like to hear of as many others as possible. 


The Winter Aconite.— This wants to be 
planted in* some quantity if we are to suffi¬ 
ciently realise its beauty. We cannot do this 
if we only plant a dozen or so in a group, but 
when we have a hundred or more together 
we recognise the beauty of thiB little plant. 
I think there is nothing neater among the 
smaller hardy flowers than this small golden 
blossom, with its dainty notched frilling, 
which harmonises with, and associates so well 
with, the tiny cup of the Winter Aconite. 

Cotoneaster HORizoNTALis. —One of the 
delights of the autumn and early winter after 
a summer like the past, has been the abun¬ 
dance of fruits on all kinds of fruiting shrubs. 
CotoneavSter horizontalis has been, and still 
is, though November has now more than half 
run its course, a delight indeed, its curiously- 
set branches, which are fan-like in their 
growth, being bright with little crimson ber¬ 
ries. I see it also in a neighbouring garden, 
where it flowers and fruits freely every year, 
I am informed. I like it when in bloom, but 
it is even prettier in the duller days, when 
the little berries seem brighter than when 
flowers are yet with us. Do we sufficiently 
appreciate these berried plants? I think not, 
and I want to have more of them, especially 
those which retain their fruits a long time. 
With the autumn tints of the leaves they look 
delightful, but we appreciate them even more, 
I think, when these leaf-hues have departed. 
An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

One o-f the best known of the hardy Cycla¬ 
mens is C. neapolitanum, ako called C. 
hedersefolium, which flowers in the early 
autumn. The slightly-fragrant blossoms are 
rose-coloured in the type, but there is also 
a charming pure-white variety, as well as 
many gradations of colour between these 
two tints. At the time the flowers are 
produced the plants are leafless, but the 
foliage, which is very beautiful, is developed 
before the plants have passed out of bloom. 
The leaves are large, pointed, and toothed, 
often as mdch as 5 inches in length, and 
handsomely marbled with while. They re¬ 
main in full beauty through the whole 
winter, and large colonies of the plants pre¬ 
sent exquisite pictures, especially where they 
are naturalised beneath trees deciduous and 
evergreen. In Cornwall these Cyclamens 
are largely grown under Large specimens of 
Pinus lnsignis, and here they succeed re¬ 
markably, carpeting the ground from the 
outer branches to the very trunk with their 
large, beautifully-marbled leaves all through 
the winter. People are always asking what 
they can grow under evergreens, and the 
answer is: Cyclamen neapolitanum. Wcll- 
rown, vigorous conns often attain a 
iameter of 12 inches, and bear as many as 
two hundred blo>soms. C. cyprium, C. 
grsecum, and C. africanum are forms of this 
species. C. Coum is probably the most 
generallv-grown species, and in the dark 
days of winter and the earliest hours of 
spring it creates a delightful picture with its 
countless blossoms. These hardy winter 
Cyclamens merit a far wider appreciation 
than they obtain, and it is only when grown 
in quantity in gardens where their cultural 
requirements are naturally or artificially 
provided that their value from an orna¬ 
mental point of view can be adequately ap¬ 
preciated. The type of C. Coum bears deep 
crimson-purple flowers, which are scentless, 
and the leaves are dark green in colour and 
rounded. There are also varieties bearing 
flowers of every tint between the typical 
and pure white. C. alpinum, C. Atkinsi, C. 
ibericum, and C. vernum are forms of this 
species, of which the best is C. Atkiusi, 
which beans white flowers with a crimson 
blotch at the base of the petals. C. repan- 
dum, blooming in April, has flowers of a 
rosy line, and triangular leaves attractively 
marbled with white. 

In the culture of Cyclamens perfect 
drainage is of the first importance, and, 
therefore, an elevated position, such as a 
bank, raised bed, or pocket in the rock 
garden, is well adapted to their require¬ 
ments in this respect. To attempt the cul¬ 
ture of these plants in a heavy soil is to 
court failure. The comport employed 


should be porous sandy loam and leaf-mould 
mixed with a large proportion of old mortar- 
rubble and road-grit. This will prove an 
excellent rooting medium, since Cyclamens 
exhibit a distinct partiality for a calcareous 
soil. Rough stones embedded about the corms 
are much appreciated by the plants. In plant¬ 
ing, the corms should be covered 3 inches 
deep, while an annual top-dressing of leaf- 
mould will tend to promote vigorous growth. 
A partially-shaded site is advisable, though the 
plants sometimes flourish where fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. Shelter from bitter gales 
is also desirable, since these often twist off 
the leaves, and thus materially weaken the 
plants., Corms should always be planted 
during their resting period. Where condi¬ 
tions are favourable, the hardy Cyclamens 
increase rapidly from self-sown seed, and 
are soon surrounded by a numerous pro¬ 
geny. After the flower has fallen, during 
the production of the seed-pod, the stalk 
curls round upon itself. The seeds often 
take almost a year to ripen. During revere 
froet the leaves and flower-stems become 
quite limp, and lie apparently lifeless on 
the ground, but with the advent of warmer 
weather these quickly regain their pristine 
vigour. Wyndham Fitzhbrbert. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Acunas.— It was certainly with some amuse¬ 
ment that I read the instructions in a recent 
number of Gardening Illustrated for pro¬ 
pagating these. Several years ago I 6liould 
have been pleased to have found an easy 
way of eradicating them from a rock garden, 
of which they threatened to take possession. 

I had the misfortune, not then knowing the 
true nature of it, to plant A. pulchella among 
some choice alpines. Before I could realise 
what was happening, it had 6ent out it3 
sucker-like growths among them, and, un¬ 
checked, would have choked the life out of 
them. A. Bucshanani is almost as bad. A. 
microphylla is not of quite such a masterful 
nature, but finds its way into the .heart of 
other things in a very insidious manner. 
Still, these Acaenas have their uses, and can 
be made to play their part in garden decora¬ 
tion. A perfect nuisance in one place, they 
may be extremely useful and enjoyable in 
another. In many gardens there are places 
very difficult to embellish. The soil round 
deciduous trees becomes so dry and poverty- 
stricken that the ordinary run of hardy 
plants cannot thrive in it permanently. 
Even spring flowering bulbous plants are not 
happy, as, owing to lack of moisture, they 
cannot perfect growth after blooming. In 
such places the Aemnas are quite at home. 
They sogn carpet the ground, and, once 
established, they are very difficult to destroy. 

Golden variegated Periwinkle.— Those 
who care for colour in the garden during the 
winter months should use this more or less 
freely, according to the extent of ground they 
may have to deal with. In a general way, 

I do not care for yellow-leaved plants. To 
me they have a sickly appearance, but there 
are exceptions, and this is one of them. 
Its great value consists in the ability it pos¬ 
sesses to withstand with indifference ex¬ 
tremes of temperature and adverse climatic 
conditions generally. After severe frost, it 
looks as bright as ever. Like the green- 
leaved kind, it is suitable for clothing bare 
places, where few things can thrive. 

Geranium atlanticum is one of the finest 
members of a family of hardy plants which 
are of easy culture, and thrive remarkably 
well in very light soil. The above-men¬ 
tioned‘species bears handsome bright mauve 
flowers, on stems a foot or more in length, 
and, the foliage being finely divided, it has 
claims to distinction as a fine-leaved plant. 
It is in every respect a satisfactory plant for 
the herbaceous border, not being one of those 
things that require frequent transplanting— 
in fact, it does better if left alone for some 
years. 

Narcissus Mme. Plemp.— This beautiful 
variety can now be obtained at a price which 
places it within the reach of the modest 
purse. The flowers are of great substance, 
are finely formed, and, seen at its best, this 
bicolor Daffodil is very effective. In fairly 
well drained free soils it is reliable, and may 
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be grown in the ordinary way ; but where the 
natural staple is heavy, and moisture is apt 
to hang about round the bulbs in winter, it 
should be planted rather above the ordinary 
ground level. 

Saxifrages and the drought.— Happy 
is the grower of hardy flowers, and especially 
of choice alpines, who can easily counteract 
the baneful effects of protracted heat and 
drought by means of frequent waterings and 
overhead sprinklings. With water laid on 
and a good hose, the task of keeping them 
in a fresh, growing condition is easy enough ; 
but where this convenience does "not exist, 
there must perforce be suffering and loss. 
Some kinds have this season snow r n their 
worth as drought resisters, and among these 
may be mentioned lingulata, longifolia, Hasti, 
Aizoon and its varieties, valdeneis, rosularis, 
and pyramidalis. S. oppositifolia, and espe- 
cally its variety alba, have, with me, suffered 
severely, and good plants of the closely allied 
pyrenaica have died outright. S. Rocheliana 
and Elizabeth®, though shaded and watered 
occasionally, succumbed. The mossy kinds, 
of course, suffered, and if some odd pieces of 
such kinds as Haworthi, Rh®i, etc., had not 
been put into a very cool, 6hady place, and 


Sunflowers are admissible, this Telekia can 
be employed. It has a bold, and, in its way, 
handsome appearance, which- fits it for asso¬ 
ciation with low-growing 6hrubs and strong- 
habited vegetation ge-nerally. It is good for 
the woodland garden. In small herbaceous 
borders it is out of place. 

Iris cristata.— With all that Mr. Arnott, 
page 684, says about this Iris I quite agree. 
It is the fairy of a family the members of 
which vary so much in stature, and is what 
Parkinson would have called a delightsome 
flower. Much easier to grow than the ma¬ 
jority of so-called choice alpines, it excels 
many of them in refined beauty and effective¬ 
ness. Some years ago I had a bank of it 
covering several square yards, and it is in this 
way that one fully realises the worth of this 
little Iris. It must have plenty of air and 
sunshine. In partial shade it grows freely 
enough, but does not flower abundantly. 

J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for grassed bank.—I have a eloping 
embankment, which is graesed over. I have been 
thinking I should like t-o have flowers on it all 
summer. I have put Crocuses in for a start. I am 
thinking of putting in Primroses to follow these, and 


undertaking the work, and the measure of 
your success will be in proportion thereto. 
If you are prepared to make this allowance, 
you may plant anything we have named.] 
The Hepatica-leaved Toadflax (Linaria hepa- 
ticttfolia).—Some of the dwarf Toadflaxes are useful 
for the rock garden or the wall garden, and in most 
I cases also excellent for creeping among the stones of 
a paved pathway or for the crevices of a flight of 
rough steps. Linaria hepaliciefolia is one of the 
neatest and best. It makes spreading little masses 
| of small leaves of rather the shape of thc*e ol a 
Hepatica, and of a pleasing green, veined with 
white, and bearing little pale-lilac or luvender 
flowers. It hardly rises above the soil, and is one 
of the dwarfest members of the genus. This plant 
is not at all difficult to grow, and it will thrive in 
almost any soil, preferring, however, one of a light 
nature. It appears to prefer sun to shade, although 
its flowers look brighter in the latter.—8. A. 

ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM MAUDLE. 

To produce this magnificent hybrid two of 
the finest albino Cypripediums have been 
used as parents—viz., C. Lawrenceanum 
var. Ilyeanum, and C. callosum var. 
Sander®, the so-called albinos or green 
forms of the types of the two species. In 
C. Maudi® we have an albino showing the 
chief characteristics of the two parents very 



had a good soaking, I should have lost them. 
Had I not shaded with boughs, I must have 
lost 90 per cent. I could not have watered 
and sprinkled enough to counteract the long- 
continued, intense heat and drought. 

Sempervivum Pomeli.— The rosettes of 
this species, which are larger than those of 
Laggeri and arachnoideum, exhibit now a 
rich shade of purple-brown, which is very at¬ 
tractive. If only for giving colour to the 
alpine garden, this member of the Houseleek 
family is worth growing. 

Gaultheria procumbens. — Probably 
owing to the dry season, the foliage of this 
species is very highly coloured, some of the 
leaves being as bright as those of the scarlet 
Oak. If one could ensure this bright tint 
every year, the worth of this Gaultheria 
would be enhanced. In shade it grows more 
freely than when exposed to the sun, but 
there is no autumnal colour in the foliage. 
More or less exposed to the sun, the leaves 
are smaller, but they take on a pretty tint 
at the close of the growing time. This Gaul- 
tberia makes one of the finest carpet plants 
for Lilies. The late Mr. G. F. Wilson used 
to plant L. auratum in it with very successful 
results. 

Telekia speciosa.— Where the perennial 
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Meadow Saffrons to flower about September. What 
should I plant to bloom between these? Would 
Daisies do? Can you mention any other piants? 
They should be of low growth. Will you kindly help 
me?— John Brown. 

[Had you stated the nature of the soil and 
whether the bank was in sun or shade, we 
should have been able to give you definite 
advice. As the case stands, we can only 
6U gg €s ^; In moist, loamy soils and in shade 
the Primroses would succeed well, in sun 
they would but linger awhile and die. 
Wintetr Aconites, Chionodoxa Lucili®, Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses (winter and spring-flowering) 
would also succeed for a time, and so, too, 
the Wood Anemones, also Anemone blanda, 
A. apennina, and others. Dog’s-tooth 
Violets are also w'orthy of a place. As you 
wish for dwarf-growing subjects, we think 
you had better omit the Meadow Saffrons, 
since wrhile in flower they are dw r arf, in leaf 
they are rather bold. In their stead you 
might have Crocus speciosus, C. nudiflorus, 
C. zonatus, and with C. ochroleucus and C. 
longiflorus carry on the flowering well into 
the autumn. Such du'arf-growing Daffodils 
as Queen of Spain, pallidus pr®cox and 
moschatus should be tried another year, as 
these not only possess a charm of their own, 
but prolonged vary the season of flower¬ 
ing considerably. You are very late ip 


evenly. The well-rounded dorsal sepal has 
a white ground and bright-green veining, its 
petals have a beautiful curve, and are of a 
light green, but darker on the upper margin, 
the pouch is of a light greenish-yellow. Tne 
foliage is variable, in some specimens lean¬ 
ing more to Lawrenceanum Hyeanum in 
character, in others more to callosum 
Sander®. The subject of the illustration 
we give to-day is Uie first cross in which 
albinos of two distinct species have been 
intercrossed, the result proving that the 
sportive characteristics are retainable in the 
albino amalgamation of the two. It is best 
cultivated in a mixture of good fibrous loam, 
Orchid peat, Belgian leaf-mould, and fresh, 
well-chopped Sphagnum Moss in equv. 
parts, with a surfacing of Sphagnum Mo„i 
about three-quarters of an inch in depth. 
It will be found a very free grower, but 
rather partial to plenty of warmth and 
moisture. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 10th, revised, with desrip. 
tions of all the bent plants, trees, ami shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8oo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
J vols., half vellum, tbs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office qf Gaudk.nino Rli straiep, 17, Furnival - 
ttreet, London, E,C. 
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VEGETABLES. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS IN TREE 
LEAVES. 

Having at my disposal, for a number of 
years, an unlimited supply of tree leaves— 
mostly Chose of the Oak and Beech—I deter¬ 
mined to try and grow Musrooms in heaps 
made of them in the open air. It is very 
probable that many readers may have, if not 
an unlimited quantity, quite sufficient leaves 
to spare to form Mushroom beds with. The 
leaves, so used, are not wasted, as afterwards 
they can be utilised in the form of leaf-soil 
for various purposes. The position selected 
was dry, open, but sheltered from the east 
winds by low fences. The bed measured 

5 feet in width, 12 feet in length, and 3 feet 

6 inches in height, being ridge-shaped. At 
the time the leavee were used, soon after 
they were collected, the weather was cold; 
they were only slightly damped and made 
very firm by beating with a garden fork— 
treading in the usual way is not very effec¬ 
tive—and then covered with good maiden 
loam passed through an inch mesh sieve to 
a depth of 3 inches—soil 1 inch deep is 
sufficient on an ordinary manure bed made 
up for Mushroom-growing, but it is not 
enough on a bed made of leaves. The lumps 
of spawn—2 inches square—were inserted so 
that they almost touched tho leaves; and as 
at that depth there was a steady heat the 
mycelium spread rapidly and soon permeated 
the whole of the soil. The leaves do not 
heat violently like horse manure, and so 
there is little danger of the spawn being 
ruined. Dry litter, to a depth of 1 foot, was 
placed on the bed, and then thatched with 
straight straw. Mushrooms appear in from 
six to eight weeks from tho date of spawn¬ 
ing, and when they are ready to gather 
fine weather must be chosen in which to do 
the work and not when the air is frosty. 
Re-cover the bed securely each time. 

The Musrooms grown in leaves are browner 
of skin and more fleshy than those grown in 
manure. Such has been my experience. I 
do not know the reason, unless the extra 
depth of the soil on the bed accounts for it. 

Bourne Vale. 


STABLE DUNG VERSUS ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. 

Whatever may be the general opinion in 
regard to the use of artificial manures, I 
think, at any rate, the past season has de¬ 
monstrated tne advantage to be gained where 
good stable dung has been employed. Two 
of our most useful vegetables, Peas and 
Beans, have been very much handicapped, 
and, though in some instances in the early 
part of the season, they had a good lead on 
ground that had been fed with artificials of 
various kinds, these alone were found to be 
lacking when the drought came. I took par¬ 
ticular notice during July and the early part 
of August, when everything was drying up, 
of rows of Peas and Beans growing on the 
same land within a few yards of each other 
and the rows which felt the ill-effects of the 
dry time the most were those that had been 
treated with artificial manures. Speaking 
to a man in a village garden, he told me that 
he had not had half the trouble with water¬ 
ing rows of Peas and Beans that had been 
treated with stable dung, whereas other rows 
which had not received this treatment, but 
had been the first to collapse, were those 
where Artificial manures alone had been 
used. The most successful results could be 
traced to the vegetables that had been grown 
on ground liberally trenched in the early 
spring, and good rotted stable manure 
added. This is easily accounted for, because 
the roots penetrated into the cool manure, 
and as a consequence did not feel the 
drought. I do not think deep trenching is 
practised nearly so much as it used to be. 
It may be that in many instances stable- 
dung is not alwnye easy to obtain just 
at the time it is wanted, and many have 
to use artificial manures, that in themselves 
nre excellent when one has a normal season 
to contend with. It is only in these try¬ 
ing years, w'hen day after day there is no 
sign of rain, aijd when, very frequently, the 
water we are obliged to carry is reserved 
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for the flower garden-, W'hen vegetables 
have to take their chance of any rain falling. 
I have mentioned Peas and Beans as being 
two popular vegetables, but could give in¬ 
stances where a liberal use of stable dung 
with subsequent mulchings of the same 
material, saved breadths of Cauliflowers, Win¬ 
ter Greens, etc. Some may be disposed to 
say that if the season had been a wet one 
the use of stable dung to a large extent would 
probably have resulted in coarse, rank, 
growth, but, for reasons already stated, I do 
not think we are likely to err very much in 
this direction. At any rate, whilst we are 
ready to acknowledge the benefits to be de¬ 
rived from the use of concentrated manures, 
we should not forget in times of drought that 
sitable dung, which retains much moisture, 
has its advantages. Woodbastwick. 


A CUCUMBER AND MELON DISEASE 
NEW TO BRITAIN. 

During the present year examples of a 
disease known as Colletotrichum oligochtc- 
tum, Cavari, which attacks Melons, Cucum¬ 
bers, and other eucurbitaceous plants, have 
been sent to Eew for investigation from 
various districts in England. The disease is 
prevalent in France and Italy. Every part 
of the plant is liable to attack, and seedlings 
are often killed in large numbers, owing to 
the seed-leaves or cotyledons and stem being 
destroyed. When the soil becomes infected, 
the young plantlets are frequently destroyed 
before they appear above ground, but older 
plants do not succumb so quickly. On the 
stem the spots are elongated, 1 inch to 
2 inches in length, and of a pale yellowish- 
green colour. On the lateral branches the 
spots are similar to those on the stem, but 
smaller, and the entire shoot 6oon turns 
yellow and dies off, showing a soft, watery 
consistency. On the leaves the spots are 
more or less circular in outline, rarely more 
than 4 inch across, at first yellowish-green, 
becoming yellowish-brown, and darker 
towards the edge. The diseased tissue be¬ 
comes dry and cracked within a few days 
after infection, but the dead portion never 
falls away entirely, and does not leave a 
clear-cut margin to the hole, a® is the case 
when a leaf is attacked by Hormodendron 
hordei.. When the fruit is attacked, deep 
sunken patches 2 inches to 4 inches long are 
formed near the tip. The entire fruit, coon 
after being affected, changes to a pale yellow 
colour and dies. Very young fruit dies within 
two or three days after infection, and before 
sunken patches have time to appear. In 
every instance minute pustules or warts, of 
a pinkish colour at first, afterwards yel¬ 
lowish-brown, appear on the diseased patches. 
These represent the fruit of the fungus, and 
consist of a mass of colourless spores, mixed 
with slender blackish spines. These spores 
are capable of germination the moment they 
are mature, and are. readily dispersed by 
syringing and other agencies. 

Neither flowers of sulphur nor Bordeaux 
mixture checks the progress of this disease 
when once fairly established, but, on the 
other hand; a solution of liver of sulphur— 
1 oz. dissolved in 3 gallons or 4 gallons of 
water, depending on the relative “hardness” 
of the foliage—arrests its progress, as also 
does “self-boiled lime-sulphur mixture.” 
Diseased leaves and fruit should be removed 
during the early stage of the disease, before 
the spores are mature. If this precaution is 
neglected, the houses become infected, apd 
the epidemic becomes more serious and more 
difficult to combat year by year, as has re¬ 
cently l>een the experience of growers in the 
case of Hormodendron hordei, from an epi¬ 
demic of which one grower lost £2,000 in one 
year.— Journal of 7 te Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Runner Beane and seed.— Those who have 
a good variety of Runner Bean would do well 
to look after the seed, no matter how small 
the quantity. I fear the Runner Bean seed 
crop will be very short. I am not in favour 
of saving seed from what may be termed the 
home supply. Many amateurs and others 
only save any pods that may have been over¬ 
looked at gathering, and which do not give 


the best results another season. Now \v*e 
have such excellent varieties, there is no 
necessity to grow inferior ones. Owing to the 
failure of other vegetables, the Runner Beane 
were much sought after, thus, in a measure, 
reducing the home 6eed supply. On the 
Continent, whence we obtain large quantities 
of seed, there is the same complaint as to 
scarcity, hence the supply will be very short, 
and in some cases I fear there will not be 
such good quality.—S. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

APPLE COOKERY. 

Apple fritters. —Core peel, and slice in 
rounds some large Apples; sprinkle over 
them 6ome 6Ugar and rind of Lemon grated, 
and let them remain covered in a basin for 
half an hour or so. Make a frying batter 
with three heaped-up tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three drop3 of 6alad-oil, 1 gill, or perhaps a 
little more, cold water, 1 yolk of an egg. 
Work well together, then whisk the whites of 
two eggs. Add very lightly, drop your Apple 
slices in one by one, and fry in moderately 
hot fat. Serve with cream, Apple-jelly, or 
some jam sauce, if liked. 

Apple Charlotte. —Peel and core 4 lb. 
Apples. Put £ lb. butter into a stewpan, £ lb. 
Demerara sugar, and one large tablespoonful 
of marmalade, if liked. Stir all together 
over a brisk fire till quite 6tiff, then cut 
slices of stale bread and melt soifae butter, 
dip the bread into the butter, and line the 
pie-dish, basin, qr Charlotte-mould. Fill in 
your Apples and place a lid on top, and bake 
till golden-brown. It takes about three- 
quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 

Pastry for Apple pudding. —One pound of 
flour, 4 lb- «uet chopped very finely, 1 gill 
water, or perhaps a little more, according to 
the kind of flour one uses; but m ice it very 
stiff, and leave it for half an hour before 
rolling it out, then line your basin, fill in 
your fruit, and cook according to the size of 
pudding—one hour for one pound basin. 

Short pastry for oh Apple pie. — Half a 
pound of flour,* 3 ozs. butter, lard, or drip¬ 
ping, teaspoonful sugar, yolk of an egg, 
3 tablespoonfuls water. Well rub in the fat 
with flour, then add sugar and yolk of an 
egg, and water. Work well together for ten 
to fifteen minutes, then cover your tart and 
bake in a moderately slow oven thirty 
minutes. 

Apple-tapioca pudding. — Scak 1 cupful of 
tapioca in a pint of milk for an hour or 60 . 
Put it into a stewpan, and 6et it on a slow 
fire, stirring occasionally. When cooked, 
add a lump of butter, and 6tir well together. 
Make an Apple marmalade with some Apples 
and sugar, a little butter, and a tiny drop of 
water. Cook over fire, stirring all the time 
it is cooking, then line your dish with tapioca 
and put your marmalade into the middle, and 
cover the top with tapioca. Put in a mode¬ 
rate oven, to brown. 

Apple custard pudding. — Peel, core, and 
stew the Apples in plenty of 6ugar and iust 
enough water to keep them from burning. 
Flavour with either Lemon-peel, stick cinna¬ 
mon, or a few cloves. Well butter a pie- 
dish, put in the 6tewed Apples. Make a cus¬ 
tard with a pint of milk and three whole 
eggs ; break the eggs into a basin, and well 
beat them with a tablespoon ful of sugar, then 
stir in the milk, pour over the Apples, and 
bake until the custard is set. A little Nut¬ 
meg grated on top is an improvement. 

Apple pudding, Swiss. —Put a breakfast- 
cuoful of bread crumbs into a basin withloz. 
of finely-chopped beef suet, four large Apples, 
peeled, cored, and chopped, the grated rind 
and juice of a Lemon, and two whole eggs. 
Mix well, and bake in a well-buttered pie-dish 
for three-quarters of an hour; serve with 
cream. 

Apple snowhalh.— Put a heaped teacupful 
of rice into a saucepan of quite boiling water, 
boil the rice for a quarter of an hour, then 
put in a colander to drain for twenty minutes. 
Peel six Apples, or as many as you wish 
made into dumplings, scoop out the cores, 
keeping the Apples whole. Take some small 
cloths, just large enough to tie up an Apple, 
on these spread the boiled rice, put in an 
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Apple, tie up as tight as possible. When all 
are tied up, put them into a saucepan of 
boiling water, let them boil quickly half an 
hour; turn out of the cloths on a hot dish, 
pour a nicely sweetened butter-sauce over, 
aod serve. 

Apples , stewed, and rice.—Peel four or five 
good cooking Apples, cut into quarters. Core 
them and put them into a clean saucepan 
with half a teacupful of water, two heapeef 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the peel of half 
a Lemon cut thin. Cover close until tender. 
Boil a teacupful of Carolina rice in boiling 
water for a quarter of an hour, strain off the 
water, and give the rice three good washings 
in cold water ; let the rice drain in the colan¬ 
der for quite twenty minutes, pour away the 
water, put a generous lump of butter into the 
saucepan ; when it is melted, stir in the rice 
with a fork. Make it hot. Dish in a mound, 
with a hollow centre. Put the stewed Apples 
into the hollow, and serve with either cream 
or custard. 

Apple matrimony .—Make a nice short 
paste with $ lb. of flour and \ lb. of suet, 
dripping, or butter; chop these together on 
the pastry-board, and mix into a nice dough 
with cold water; roll out about £ inch thick. 
Peel, core, and slice some nice cooking 
Apples, spreading them over half the rolled- 
out paste, with half a teacupful of well- 
cleaned Currants, the same of stoned raisins, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Put plenty of brown sugar over. Put the 
other half of the paste over the top of the 
fruit. Put into a well-buttered baking-dish, 
and bake in a hot oven three-quarters of an 
hour. A few minutes before taking it out 
of the oven, sprinkle a tableapoonful of 
brown sugar over the top of the pastry; let 
it glaze, then cut it in squares, and eat either 
hot or cold. This pudding may be rolled up, 
tied in a cloth, and boiled for one hour. 

Apple pie .—Peel the Apples, cut them into 
quarters. Core them, and well fill a pie-dish, 
piling the Apples well in the middle of the 
dish. Make a light paste with a teacup- 
_ ful of either butter or dripping, mixing it well 
up with a heaped breakfastcuprul of flour. 
Mix into a nice dough with cold water; 
sweeten the Apples to your taste, with either 
a clove or two or half a stick of cinnamon 
and half a teaspoonful of water; cover the 
pie, and bake on a baking-tin in a good, hot 
oven three-quarters of an hour. 

Apple pudding .—Make a paste with 2 oze. 
of beef suet finely chopped, two heaped tea¬ 
cupfuls of flour mixed with cold water. Well 
butter a pudding-basin, roll out the paste, 
and line the basin. Peel, core, and cut into 
quarters as many Apples as will fill the lined 
basin, with a few cloves, sugar, and half a 
teacupful of water. Cover with the paste, 
tie a pudding-cloth over the pudding, put into 
a saucepan of boiling water, and boil for two 
hours. Turn out on a hot dish, and serve 
with cream and sugar. 

Apple pudding, Eve's .—Chop as fine as 
possible 2 ozs. of beef suet, put into a basin 
with finely-shredded Orange and Lemon 
candied peel, \ lb. of bread crumbs, a tea- 
cupful of sugar, £ lb. of Sultanas or Cur¬ 
rants, and two whole eggs. Well butter a 
pudding-basin, put in the mixture, tie a 
pudding-cloth over the basin, and boil the 
pudding hours. Turn out of the basin, 
and serve with a nicely-sweetened Lemon 
sauce poured over. 

Apple pudding, roly-poly.— Mix a heaped 
breakfast-cupful of flour and 2 ozs. of finely- 
chopped beef suet with cold water into a nice 
dough. Roll this out, not too thin, on a well- 
floured board. Peel and core four 'Apples, 
and slice them on the rolled-out paste, with 
plenty of sugar and a little ground cinnamon ; 
roll it up like a bolster, put into a pudding- 
cloth, tying each end; put into a saucepan 
of boiling water, boil one hour, turn out of 
the cloth, and serve. 

Apple and rice pudding .—Put a teacupful 
of nee into a saucepan with a pint of boiling 
milk and the grated rind of a Lemon. Let 
this simmer until the rice is tender. Peel 
and core six Apples, cut them into quarters, 
and cook with sugar and as little water aq 
possible until done. Well butter a pie-dish, 


put in alternate layers of Apple® and of rice 
until the dish is full with rice on the top. 
Beat up one whole egg with a half-breakfast- 
cupful of milk, pour over the pudding, and 
bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

Apples, baked.— (1) Peel a® many Apples 
a® you wish to cook. With a sharp-pointed 
knife pierce through the core all round, so 
that you can force it out without breaking tlus 
Apple. Melt half a teacupful of butter in 
a deep baking-dish or tin, add a teacupful of 
water and the same of sugar, put in the 
Apples, and baste them well. Put them into 
a hot oven, basting them frequently, until 
they are tender and slightly browned. Serve 
with the sauce that the Apples are cooked in 
poured over. (2) The Apples should be as 
nearly of a size as possible. Prick them all 
over with a 6teel fork, and put them into a 
baking-dish with a lump of butler. Bake 
until they burst their skin. Dish them on a 
hot dish, pouring the butter and juice over. 

Apple cake .—Peel six large Apples, core 
them and chop them roughly, with two pieces 
of candied Orange-peel, a little ground cinna¬ 
mon. a teacupful of rugar, and two breakfast- 
cupfuls of bread crumbs. Mix these well to¬ 
gether with two whole eggs. Line a cake-tin 
with well-buttered paper, put in the mixture, 
and bake for hours in a moderate oven. 
Turn out carefully on a sieve. When cool, 
take off the paper, and sprinkle freely with 
white sugar. 

POULTRY. 

Caponi8lng {F. Post).—A description of 
the method of caponising may be given, but 
& far Wetter system of learning how to do it 
is to get a demonstration or two from a 
practical man. It is not to be expected that 
a novice, after merely reading instructions, 
could carry out the operation successfully. 
Our advice is, if you wish to deal with only 
two birds, to let them alone ; or, if you are 
going in for caponiaing as a regular practice, 
to get lessons from an expert. The birds, 
when the operation is skilfully performed, re¬ 
cover very quickly, but it is easy to mar the 
work. 

^Feeding fowls.— Can scorns he used for feeding 
fowls? If 60 , should they be merely crushed or boiled 
first?—H. E. C. 

[Acorns are not very suitable for feeding to 
poultry. It is true they are used sometimevs, 
but I do not recommend their use.—E. T. B.] 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Ickuield street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given ns to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Buff Hens (U. E. D .).—The symptoms you 
describe are unmistakable, and the post-mor¬ 
tem examination clearly showed that the cause 
of death was apoplexy, which is effusion of 
blood on the brain. This occurs when poul¬ 
try are overfed, and I have no doubt that the 
all too liberal diet you have allowed them 
has been the real cause of this particular 
bird’s death. Put your poultry on low diet 
for a time, and treat for liver disease with 
one of the advertised remedies.— J. Free¬ 
man. 

Campine hen (F. Jones ).—This bird had 
inflammation of the egg organs, due, seem¬ 
ingly, to over-laying. Your best course will 
be to check the laying for a time by putting 
the poultry on short rations, if you think 
there is any likelihood of others following in 
the same way. — J. Freeman. 

Canary (E. W. Pitts ).—The canary had 
pneumonia. It must have been ailing for 
some time, and you did not notice it. Prob¬ 
ably the change to colder weather was the 
cause, but a good many of these birds die 


of pneumonia as a result pf being kept in 
cages that are hung up above the gas-line. 
—J. Freeman. 

Canary (Mrs. R. Hood).— I am afraid your 
canaries have septic lung trouble, and this 
can only be got rid of by thoroughly disin¬ 
fecting all the cages or aviaries, and by keep¬ 
ing them as far apart as possible. In regard 
to medicine, the best tiling would be to give 
some steel solution in their drinking-water 
and an occasional dosing with Epsom salts 
through the same medium.—J. Freeman. 


BIRDS. 


Parrot biting off feathers (Pouhtone 
Polly ).—Nothing is said about the feeding of 
the bird, therefore it is presumed that this is 
done upon right lines, and that plenty of 
sound, ripe fruit i® given. The thing to strive 
for, therefore, is to provide the bird with 
plenty to interest it, so that it will gradually 
drop the feather-injuring habit. Give it a 
piece of soft, non-splintering wood to play 
with, and give it also Nuts in variety, ns 
these, too,provide employment as well as food. 
Talk to it at every opportunity, leave it 
alone as little as possible, and give it a little 
liberty daily for half an hour, or as much 
longer as may be convenient. The sight of a 
small, active bird in a near-by cage will also 
be found beneficial. —J. T. Bird. 

Death Of Canary (TF. C. Braybrooke).—The 
bird died of tuberculosis of the bowels, a 
disease that carries off many birds of thi.| 
class. If you have others, see that they get 
an extra allowance of Hemp at this season, 
and right throughout the winter. To pre¬ 
vent the disease, allow the birds plenty of 
sunshine, fresh air without draught and 
undue chill, and attend particularly to 
cleanliness of cage, perches, seed, and water. 
—J. T. Bird. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Overhanging trees.— By the side of my house, 
and at right-angles to it, is a garden attached to a 
small house forming part of a terrace of houses. 
At the foot of this garden and closely adjoining my 
premises are some trees (not fruit) about 30 feet 
high, the branches of which project over my premises 
and the leaves choke up the gutters and smother 
the garden, added to which, in a high wind the lash¬ 
ing of the boughs prevent my sleeping. The owner of 
the premises lives at a distance, and I have twice 
written him in a friendly manner asking him to cut 
oil the projecting boughs and also suggesting that it 
would be much more comfortable if the tops were 
lopped. 1 have seen his tenant, who would be very- 
glad to see the trees lopped, as they make the back 
part of her premises very dark. The owner lias 
returned no answer to the two letters. What is to 
be done in this case?—U nion. 

[The best thing to do under these circum¬ 
stances would be to write again to the ow'iier, 
telling him that, as he has not thought fit to 
reply to your two previous letters, you hereby 
give him formal notice that, unless the nui¬ 
sance is brought to an end, you will take such 
steps as you are legally entitled to take to 
put an end to it, and, if necessary, to recover 
from him the amount of damage to which you 
may be entitled. Your position is very simple. 
If any nuisance is created by these trees, you 
can take action against him"for abatement of 
the nuisance, and if any damage has already 
been done, you can recover the amount of it 
from him. That is one line to take. The 
other line is this: You can yourself, after 
giving him notice, cut off the boughs in so far 
a® they project over the boundary-line on to 
your own property. You are not entitled to 
lop the tops—all you are entitled to do is to 
cut away what overhangs your own premises. 
—Barrister.] 

Letting house and garden (C. M .).—In 
my opinion, there is very much doubt as to 
what is meant by the expression “in good 
order.” Whether that includes liability to 
put down any manure, and, if so, how much, 
is extremely doubtful. My own idea is that 
you will have very great "difficulty in read¬ 
ing any such liability into that agreement. 
The clause taken in its ordinary and 
natural sense would mean that the garden was 
not to be allowed to run wild, but that it was 
to be kept in the same “order” a® when 
taken to. If it had been the intention that 
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the temporary tenant should maintain the 
roductiveness of the garden the case would 
ave been different. I am afraid, on the 
whole, that you are entertaining a wrong 
idea of what the tenant’s obligations are.— 
Barrister. 

Nuisance due to w.e. and pig-sty 

[A. J- P.).—The question whether you can 
have these nuisances put a 6top to depends 
really upon the opinion of the local sanitary 
inspector, whom you had better call in. If 
the nuisances are such as he can take notice 
of, well and good—he will deal with them. 
If not, then whether you can stop them or 
not depends upon whether they existed when 
you came to the place. If they did, you 
cannot object to them now ; but if not, you 
could take legal action.— Barrister. 

New Insurance Bill (Jus Civile).— It is 
too early to ask me what> the effect of the 
Insurance Bill will be upon domestic ser¬ 
vants, and especially gardeners. Wait until 
the Bill has passed into la\v, then I will deal 
with it fully. You need not trouble about it 
for a long time yet. Even if it passes, the 
Act will not come into force before next 
July.—B arrister. 

Right to claim standing-room for 
repairs (A Many Years ’ Reader).— No ; cer¬ 
tainly not. He must carry out the repairs 
from his own side ; but bear in mind that 
his own land may possibly extend beyond 
the hedge of his garden, beeau.-o hedges are 
usually planted on banks made by throwing 
up on the inside soil cut out at the edge 
of a man’s land.—B arrister. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
December 5th, 1911. 

The last fortnightly meeting for the present 
rear took place on the above date, and was 
of a diversified and interesting character, 
many departments being well represented. 
-Orchids were particularly well displayed by- 
several firms, whilst the collections of fruii, 
Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Ferns, Carnations, and other green¬ 
house-flowering plains added brightness and 
variety. Visitors, too, during the afternoon 
were very numerous, and their presence in 
increasing numbers at these late meetings 
augurs well for their popularity. 

Greenhouse and stovo plants.— In this 
department there was considerable variety, 
the most conspicuous subject being Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine or one of its numerous 
sports or near allies. For example, the table 
across the western end of the hall was filled 
with plants of these in two or more varie¬ 
ties, the exhibitor being Mr. J. Gurney 
Fowler, Glebelands, South Woodford. The 
plants, however, were somewhat past their 
best, and we have seen much better produce 
from the same source. Messrs. James Veiteli 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, occupied a table 
near w ith many of their choice winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias in variety, such as Ensign, 
Julius, Elatior, and others being shown to 
advantage. Mrs. Bedford, a pink-flowered 
variety of the Gloire de Lorraine type, w-as 
«l-o staged in quantity, as were single and 
double-flowered Bouvardias in nicely-grown 
plants. Exacum macranthum and Tillandsia 
Lindeni afforded touches of royal purple and 
brilliant gentian-blue respectively, while Cal- 
licarpa purpurea, wreathed, as it were, with 
clusters of violet-purple berries, caught the 
eve at once. There wore many excellent 
single and double-flowered Chrysanthemums 
staged in this firm’s exhibit, though none 
more attractive, perhaps, than the golden- 
bronze, dwarf-growing, decorative variety, 
Antique, which was generally admired. Quite 
one of the most decorative and attractive of 
the small-flowered Begonias was B. Glory of 
Cincinnati, of which a splendidly-grown, 
well-flowered batch of plants was staged by- 
Mr. G. Lange, Hampton-on-Thames. This is 
a new variety, and one of the few plants 
which received an award of merit at this 
meeting. It is, in our opinion, a greatly- 
improved Mrs. Bedford, of much colour¬ 
brightness, and a delightful plant for effec¬ 
tive work. The newcomer, too, is charac- 
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terised by the more decidedly peltate leaves 
of B. socotrana, one of the original parents 
of the set, the larger leaves being exact re¬ 
plicas)- of those of the species. There 
were several dozen shown, the whole bright 
and fresh-looking. The plants of Euphor¬ 
bia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima from Mr. W. D. 
James, West Dean Park, Chichester (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. W. H. Smith) were a great attrac¬ 
tion to gardeners, and a good object-lesson to 
boot. They were in 2^-inch and 3-inch pots, 
and about a foot or so in height, each carry¬ 
ing leaves to the base, and each bearing a 
fine head of w-ell-coloured bracts. The plants 
w-ere obviously the rooted tops of earlier- 
rooted examples, and at once afforded proof 
of their utility in decoration. Obviously the 
old method of dwarfing to which we refer is 
well carried out in the gardens in question. 
.The plants were, indeed, an admirable lot. 
Mr. W. H. Page, Langley Nursery, Hampton, 
staged a fine Tot of his new crimson, white¬ 
eyed Pelargonium His Majesty, the flowers of 
which are very large individually, the bril¬ 
liant trusses bold And handsome. A bunch 
of the new cerise self Pelargonium Fiscal Re¬ 
former was also on view. It is of sterling 
merit. The Rev. H. Bucketon, Derby, dis¬ 
played a finely-grown lot of white-flowered 
Cyclamen**, representative of a high-class 
strain. Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, Somer¬ 
set, had many varieties of single and double- 
flow-ered Pelargoniums, but the shortness of 
the stems as shown detracts not a little from 
the decorative value of these bright winter 
flowers. From Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, Kent, came a brilliant collection of 
the single-flowered Pelargoniums, some six 
dozen vases of the flowers, bold, imposing, 
and finely displayed, doing full justice to 
these plants. No exhibitor, perhaps, has 
ever equalled Mr. Cannell, either in the culti¬ 
vation or exhibiting of these Pelargoniums, 
and on this occasion he was at his best. Jupi¬ 
ter, Arabic. Neptune, Prince of Orange, Lady 
Warwick, Barbara Hope, Maxime Kovalesky 
(intense orange-salmon). Hall Caine. Queen 
of Italy, catalogued as china-pink, is, we 
think, of highly-refined cerise colour—a most 
lovely thing. Berlin (self fsearlet), Scarlet 
King, and Snowstorm were all good—in 
short, we could not find a weak vase in the 
lot. An excellent group of Begonias was 
staged by Mr. J. Bruckhaus, St. Mark’s Nur¬ 
series, Twickenham, the plants masses of 
flowers. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., ex¬ 
hibited the unique . golden-flowered Zephy- 
ranthes aurea, which gained a first-class cer¬ 
tificate. It was the admired of all. Messrs. 
J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, exhibited 
a table of the Gloire de Lorraine Begonias 
in variety, Messrs. Clibrans bringing from 
Altrincham examples of their new winter- 
flowering Begonias, one of which, Altrincham 
Pink, obtained an award of merit. A de¬ 
lightful group of Primula malacoides came 
from Mr. W. B. MacBird, Eartham House, 
Chichester, the plants profusely flowered. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., arranged a table of Astilbes, Heaths, re¬ 
tarded Lilies, and other plants. 

Chrysanthemums. —There were excellent 
groups of these, Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, filling a table with excellent pro¬ 
duce, Lady Furness (bronzy-fawn), Crimson 
Jewel (a misnomer, for a variety of red and 
gold colouring), Mrs. Harry Turner (crim¬ 
son), and Merstham Jewel being some of the 
more imposing groups. All were of the 
single or decorative sorts. Chrysanthemum 
Miss Annie Howard Parrott was shown by 
Mr. W. Parrott, Kintbury. It is of a 
greenisli-yellow colour, but the flower-heads 
are thin-looking, though not ineffective in 
the mass. Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Ex- 
niouth, Devon, again showed their new Ane¬ 
mone-flowered Godfrey’s Perfection, which 
was whiter-looking than on its first appear¬ 
ing.' It is likely to prove valuable in deco¬ 
ration or for cutting. Messrs. Whitelegge 
and Page, Chislehurst, again exhibited the 
pink-flowered single Mrs. R. W. Buckingham, 
also Golden Age and other varieties. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons also contributed an admir¬ 
able lot of these flowers. Another exhibit 
of single Chrysanthemums came from Mr. 


Philip Ladds, Swanley, whose Lady Furness 
and Margaret Cray were very good. 

Carnations.— Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., staged these flowers very 
finely, having splendid vases of the new 
maroon - crimson - flowered Countess of 
Lathom, Mrs. T. W. Omwake, May Day, 
Beacon, Scarlet Glow, White Perfection, and. 
gthers. Mrs. Drummond Astor (fine yellow- 
ground), Goldfinch, and Mrs. L. MacKinnon 
(rich scarlet) were also remarked. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, showed the 
new self yellow Carnation, Bath’s Premier, 
the finest thing in yellows we have seen. 
Should the variety prove free-flowering, it 
will be an acquisition. Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, showed excellent vases of the 
flow-era, and certainly the finest blooms of 
White Wonder w-e have seen. White En¬ 
chantress, Mandarin (fancy), Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, and R. F. Felton were all in excel¬ 
lent condition. 

Ferns. —Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, had an excellent table of these, and 
again were the only exhibitors in this de¬ 
partment. The gem of the lot, however, was 
the very rare Ceteracli aureum, which is now 
so seldom seen. Of this three excellent 
examples were staged. The species is from 
Madeira, as is Nothoclaena marantae, which 
was also noted in the group. Adianium 
Capillus-Veneris imbricatum, virtually a 
miniature A. Farleyense, particularly in 
some of the older fronds, Nephrolepis Neu- 
berti, N. Marshalli compacta, N. exaltata 
superba, Adiantum Farleyense gloriosum, A. 
Veitchianum, A. Birkenheadi, and some excel¬ 
lent examples of Platycerium alcicorne 
Cordreyi, P. grande, and others were shown. 

Trees and shrubs.— Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, filled a table with berried, ever¬ 
green, and variegated plants, the chief of 
which were Aucubas, Ivies of sorts, Eurya 
latifolia variegata, Euonymus, and Elieagnus. 
Garrya elliptica was also remarked in a fresh¬ 
looking and decorative lot of plants. 

Hardy plants. —Misses Hopkins, Sliepper- 
ton-on-Thames, staged boxes of alpines in 
variety. Mr. G. Routhe, Keston, brought 
many species of Saxifraga and some silvery- 
leaved plants, in company with quite a lot- 
of Nerines, which are, of course, not hardy. 
In this group Crocus Tourneforti was very 
beautiful, the well-expanded pale mauve- 
coloured flowers being quit.e ideal. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Higligate, had a 
lovely mass of Iris alnta and some large pans, 
of Crocus longifolius in a corner of their 
rather comprehensive exhibit.. 

Orohlds.— There were many interesting ex¬ 
hibits of these, Messrs. Armstrong nn<l 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells, staging Cvpripo- 
diums, Odontoglossuras, and Cattleyas. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, showed Vanda coerulca, V. Amiesana, 
and some choice Cypripediums. Of these 
latter Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had a superb lot, in rude health and 
vigour, and with fine flowers. Sir Red vers 
Buller and Priam magnificum were among 
outstanding varieties in this notable lot. 
Messrs. Veiteli and Sons displayed a lovely 
lot of Cypripediums and a few hybrid Catt- 
leyas. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
E. V. Low, Haywards Heath, J. and A. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, W. B. Hartland and 
Sons, Cork. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
and Mansell and Hatcher, Raw don, York¬ 
shire, also set up interesting groups. 

Fruit. —Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swan¬ 
ley, had a fine exhibit of 100 dishes of excel¬ 
lent Apples, exclusive of Pears, all of which 
were in superb condition. The former com¬ 
prised handvsome dishes of American Mother, 
Ribston Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Tyler’s 
Kernel, Cox’s Pomona, Wealthy, and Chelms¬ 
ford W T onder, and for good colour and fine 
finish were all that could be desired. Some 
thirty varieties of fine Apples, arranged in 
basket groups, came from Lord Stanhope, 
Chevening Park, Sovenoaks. Allington Pip¬ 
pin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
and Annie Elizabeth l>eing notable examples. 
The exhibit w-as tastefully arranged. 

A complete list of the awards will l>c 
found in our advertisement columns. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —There is a tendency to 
drift back to what is termed the. oid- 
faehioned garden, and* this means groups of 
choice trees, shrubs, and hardy plants, of 
which there is an abundance of good things 
waiting for the planter who understands 
what is best to use ; but a selection, not a 
collection, should be aimed at. A group of 
the Cedar of Lebanon, when well placed 
and properly planted, is always attractive. 
I was lately looking round a large old- 
fashioned garden, and a group of Cedars on 
the terrace where . I worked when a lad, 
many years ago, in Worcestershire, still re¬ 
mains quite as attractive as ever; and the 
same with other things, especially Hollies of 
various kinds. To these may be added 
hedges of Lavender, Sweet Brier, arches of 
rambling and other Roses. The pergola is 
a new idea, which may be appropriately 
introduced. The Christmas Rose, now open¬ 
ing its flowers, should be sheltered with 
glass to keep the flowers clean. Spare bulbs, 
if any, may be planted in the Grass where 
the mowing machine can be held off for a 
time in spring. The shrubberies may be 
forked over, and dead wood removed. 
Laurels have lost caste of late years, but 
I have seen them used effectively beneath 
trees as hnderwood, kept low by annual 
pruning, showing the trunks of the trees 
above the dark-green groundwork of Laurels. 

Fruit garden. —The washing or spraying 
of fruit-treee is necessary work now. 
Grease-bands may capture * some of the 
crawling insects, but these alone are not 
enough. There is plenty of washes, and 
some of the old-fashioned things, such as 
Gishurst compound, hot lime, and, in winter, 
the soda and potash spray fluid. Use it 
warm. This oan be used when the pruning 
is finished or before the buds begin to move. 
The pruning and training of wall trees and 
espaliers are still going on, and should be 
completed as soon as possible. Peaches, 
Apricots, Morello Cherries, and Filberts are 
generally left till the last. It is most im¬ 
portant in training wall trees that the 
branches Should be correctly placed to ob¬ 
tain well-balanced trees. Any planting re¬ 
maining to be done should be pushed for¬ 
ward in suitable weather. The pruning of 
orchard trees should be done in a conserva¬ 
tive spirit. 

Vegetable garden.— There his been, as 
yet, no frost to do any harm, but protecting 
materials should be handy for use if re¬ 
quired. The Broccoli has probably been 
laid with heads to the north, and if snow 
comes before severe frost it will be quite 
safe. Broccoli and late Cauliflowers turn¬ 
ing in will not be safe outside now. A deep 
pit will hold a good many, and they may be 
lifted and planted in a trench and sheltered 
further when frost comes. Full-grown 
Lettuces should be lifted and planted in 
frames or in a cool-house, or if the spaces 
between the Lettuce? are filled with dry 
Oak-leaves they will be safe. The most im¬ 
portant work just now is wheeling on 
manure on frosty mornings. Trench or dig 
up all vacant land deeply, leaving the sur¬ 
face rough. Among forced produce, French 
Beans, Asparagus, Sea kale, Rhubarb, 
Chicory, Mint, and other suitable herbs will 
be wanted. Mushrooms are always in de¬ 
mand, and no garden is complete without a 
Mushroom-house. A good deal of this kind 
of work may be done in a large underground 
cellar. Some years ago I was looking round 
the ruins of an old abbey, and found several 
of the old ruins converted into Mushroom- 
houses, and very well the crops were doing. 

Conservatory. —There should be a weekly 
rearrangement of the plants now, as some of 
the Chrysanthemums are fading and must be 
removed to a cool-house, and the plants not 
required for cuttings can be thrown away. 
W1 lere Chrysanthemums are grown for large 
flowers for exhibition or otherwise, every 
strong cutting will be taken and started, 
either in single pots or otherwise. If the 
(house is large, the cool end can be used for 
Heaths and Epacrises, keeping the plants 
coming on from warm-houses at the warm 
end. There mu6t be a little warmth in the 


pipes now, so as to have a regular tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. or so. In such a tempera¬ 
ture cool Orchids will do. Cypripediums, 
Calanthes, etc., will succeed, wnilst in 
flower, as will also Begonias, Poinsettins, 
and Epiphyllums in baskeis. We have taken 
Eueliaris Lilies to the conservatory when in 
flower. Retarded Lilies are plentiful now. 
Arum ^.ilies are also coming on, and there 
is plenty of graceful-foliaged plants in 
Palms, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, Araucarias, 
and Ferns in much variety. Camellias and 
Azaleas are coming in now, and bulbs in 
variety. 

8tOV0.— This is a very useful house for the 
production of choice flowers for cutting. 
Gardenias are wanted now in quantity, and 
with plenty of well-grown plants and well- 
ripened wood they may be had in quantity. 
The flowers of Ipomoca Horsfalliee are use¬ 
ful for making up, though they only last 
one day. Fresh flowers open every morning. 
Franoiscea calycina, when the wood is well 
ripened, flowere very freely. The flowers are 
salver shaped and mauve in colour. Wehave 
found them useful for making up when 
wired, and they are lasting either on the 
plants or when cut. The cutting flowers 
now are Chrysanthemums, but those of stove 
plants are choice and delicate. The African 
Violet (Saintpaulia ionantha) is a pretty, 
little blue-flowered plant, easily raised from 
seeds. 

Forcing-hotlSfl. —This will be a busy de¬ 
partment now, as, besides flowers, there will 
be vegetables and salads, which may be 
brought on if only a moderate supply is 
wanted; but the chief things wanted are 
flowers. Lily of the Valley crowns are com¬ 
ing in English-grown from the east coast 
better than the German. Mr. Jannoch is 
making a speciality of these, and the cost 
of carriage can be saved. They will be 
forced in the dark, or, at least, started in 
the dark, and moved into the light when 
some progress has been made. The early- 
flowering Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Tulips 
a.re coming on. There is usually a big de¬ 
mand for flowers at Christmas and the New 
Year, and Azaleas (early varieties), Deutzias, 
Lilacs (pot-grown), Spiraeas (both shrubby 
and herbaceous) come in useful. A good 
deal can be done in a comparatively small 
house if the temperature -is not under 
60 degs. French Beans, if there is room, 
can be grown. 

Roses In pots, forcing.— For early flower¬ 
ing, the plants should be established in pots, 
and have received what pruning is required. 
And to have long-stemmed flowers the prun¬ 
ing should be rather hard, and all weakly 
wood should be cut out. The plants, if they 
have not been repotted, should be top- 
dressed with a compost of good loam two 
thirds, and the other made up of old decom¬ 
posed stable-manure, soot, bone-meal, and a 
little basic slag, all well blended together. 
The pots should be partly plunged in a leaf- 
bed in a pit where there is room for the 
branches to-grow without coming into con¬ 
tact with the glass. For succession, plants 
may be potted up now, and pruned, but not 
started just yet—wait till the roots become 
active. 

Orchard-house.— Gooseberries, such os 
Whinham’s Industry, Crown Bob, Lancashire 
Lad, Whitesmith, Keepsake, and Pilot, may 
be profitably grown os three - branched 
cordons in pots. They should, of course, be 
established in pots before any attempt is 
made at forcing. Half or three-quarters 
plunged in a mild leaf-bed will bring them 
on quickly. The young shoots should be 
pinched to four or five leaves. As they ex¬ 
pand, liquid-manure can be given when more 
.help is required. All kinds of fruits may 
be brought on in pots in the leaf-bed. The 
roots, of course, will work into the bed, and 
should not be disturbed till the crop i9 
gathered, either green or left to ripen, as 
may be desired. I have great faith in the 
leaf-bed for all kinds of forcing. 

Early Peaches and Nectarines'.— I have 
occasionally forced Peaches and Nectarines 
in pots, but where a lot of fruit is wanted, 
established trees in a light house are more 
satisfactory, and trees which have been 
forced are, after several years, the easiest to 


manage, as, if well attended to. and kept 
clean when the season for starting comes, 
they are usually ready to move when the 
house is closed and a little warmth applied. 
The borders should be carefully examined, 
and all dry spots in the inside borders 
moistened w'ith warm liquid - manure. 
Peaches will take a good deal of surface 
feeding. Basic slag and bone-meal are uee- 
ful, and by and bye something more stimu¬ 
lating may be given. 

Early Peach-houses.— Start clean, in a 
good light house, with the inside roots moist¬ 
ened with liquid-manure, if necessary, and 
the borders top-dressed with good loam, 
basic slag, and muriate of potash, very 
lightly forked in and made firm again. 
Peaches and Nectarine?, especially, do best 
in firm, well-drained borders. Of course, 
there must be lime in some .form. Mortar 
or plaster from old buildings is what most 
gardeners prefer, as, in addition to supply¬ 
ing lime, it helpii to add to the elasticity of 
the root-run, and, in a sense, makes the 
drainage perfect. When a border is 
thoroughly drained there is a better chance 
of giving the necessary nourishment without 
doing harm by overfeeding. Peaches under 
such conditions will carry heavy crops of 
fine fruits. _ E. Hobday. 

THE COaUNO WEEK'S WOKS. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 18th. —A stock of Horseradish 
has been lifted and laid in on the north 
side of a wall to be easily accessible when 
wanted, and a bed of Parsley has been 
protected with lights for use in bad weather. 
Asparagus roots have been covered with 
litter to be ready for forcing in succession ; 
and the same course is adopted with Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb as a provision against 
frosty weather. 

December 19th. —In open weather we have 
always some pruning, nailing, and planting 
to do. Potato clamps have been covered 
with littery manure as a protection against 
sudden severe frost. A good stock of leaves 
has been prepared for hotbeds for Aspara¬ 
gus, Potatoes, Lettuces, Carrots, etc. Pea- 
sticks have been carted home, and their pre¬ 
paration will furnish work in bad weather. 

December 20th. —We have sown enough of 
the best varieties of Sweet Peas to plant a 
good-sized span-roofed house. The flowers 
are wanted for cutting, and we want six 
varieties in distinct colours. The seeds were 
sown singly in small pots. At present the 
house is full of late Chrysanthemums that 
will last till the end of January, when the 
i Peas will be planted, and gentle warmth 
used, or, say, about 50 degs. at night. The 
bed9 will, of oourse, be Broken up deeply 
and manured. 

December 21st. —Manuring and trenching 
are always more or less in operation at this 
season. Special preparation is given to land 
intended for Onions a.nd early Potatoes; 
and, of course, the Potato sets for planting 
have been selected and placed crown up¬ 
wards in shallow boxes in a light position, in 
a cool place, but safe from frost. For early 
Potatoes we only want one strong stem. 

December 22nd. —Laurels and other ever¬ 
greens which are wanted for Christmas de¬ 
coration are being cut from bushes which 
require pruning. We have a number of 
pyramid Hollies, about 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
well berried. These have been placed in 
tubs, and will come in useful for Christmas 
decoration. This kind of thing has been 
done in previous years, and has been found 
useful. They can be planted out afterwards. 

December 23rd. —Among the most useful 
decorative subjects at this season are good- 
sized Bamboos, Dracaenas, and Kentias, and 
removal does not injure them as it does 
tender things. We always try to make the 
best we can of the conservatory, and the 
stove at this season is always bright. Chrys¬ 
anthemums have been very abundant, and 
are keeping well. 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volnme. 

—The Index to Volume XXXlI. of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated it now ready (urice 3d., post jrte } The 
Binding C’Sefor the same volume is also available {series 
Is 6 d., by post l«. 9d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher , 
17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together , 
fhspriee of the Index and Binding Case is is., post free. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly <written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation hi may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. ^4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
U 7 e do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si-.e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roman Hyacinths falling (R. JO.—It *eems to 
u«, if one may judge from the appearance of the 
bulbs, that there was eomething injurious in the 
“ lake sand,” whatever this may be, in which you 
plunged the bulbs. Were the bulbs well rooted when 
you brought them into the house, as if such was 
not the case, then this would also cause the trouble. 
Without abundance of roots when transferred to 
licat, it is impossible for bulbs to do well. 

Peonies not blooming OF. Chatham).—Leave 
your Paeonies alone, as they never bloom well until 
they become well established. In the spring mulch 
with good rotten manure, and give frequent doses of 
liquid-manure to strengthen them. They will stand 
any amount of water if the season is dry. (2) Yes, 
if the weather is not too severe the Azalea will live 
in such a house as you refer to, but if very hard 
weather conies, then you ought to protect it in some 
way, seeing you cannot heat the house. 

Camellias for the open air (K. II. Everett).— 
The best position for Camellias is that having a 
westerly or south-westerly aspect, and the best time 
fur planting is May. Cuttings are impossible. The 
only plants for such a purpose are those which have 
IH?en grown for several years in pots, and which are 
in vigorous health and with plenty of roots. A mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and silver sand is the best in 
which to plant Camellias, and the position must be 
well drained, while, at the same time, they should 
be so placed that the ground is not parched up at 
any time. 

Treatment of Freesias (G. W. S.).— The great 
thing with these useful and spring-flowering bulbs, 
in order to secure a strong growth, is to bring them 
on very gradually at first, as, if hurried in the least, 
failure is sure to follow’, the flower-stems not appear- 
in_'. and if they do they are weak and puny. The best 
way is to place the bulbs, after they have been 
potted, in quite a cool greenhouse, keeping them 
fairly dry until growth begins, and then remove 
them to an intermediate house. Freeeias are gener¬ 
ally potted up early, but if the bulbs are kept in a 
tool store they may be potted as late as March with 
good results. 


/rr° r ? w i 1 ?*Begonia Glolre de Lorraine 

(II. A. S.).— The culture of Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine w not at all ditjlcult, the principal thing being 
to obtain good cuttings in the spring, as the plant, 
being so free blooming, continues to bloom instead 
<>f crowing, and it is useless to propagate from 
cuttings of the flowering shoots. After flowering, 
oI ” should be cut back, and young shoots 

wilj push from the base 1 . These shoots, when from 
]i inches to 2 inches long, make the best of cuttings. 
Put. them into well-drained pots filled with sandy 
soil. and stand in a dose propagating case, where they 
will soon root and should t*e potted on as required 
The young plants do best in a gentle heat early in 
the year, and when the plant- are growing a tempera¬ 
ture of from 50 degs. to 53 degs. must be main¬ 
tained. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
sprinkling of sand, will suit this Begonia, and when 
1 ho pots are well filled with roots an occasional dose 
of liquid manure is very beneficial. 

Growing Salvia splendens Pride of Zurich 

<11. A orman).—! his is propagated from cuttings of 
the young growing shoots in the spring. They must 
treated much as Fuchsias and similar subjects— 
that is, dibbled into pots of light sandv soil and 

.I't m a close propagating rase till they root, which 
will not be long. After this pot them off singly 
into minll pots, in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
arid sand, and place in a good light position in the 
gp-rnhniisr. As scon as the roots take hold of the 
new .oil lhe tops of the young plants must be 
pmehed out in order to induce a bushy habit of 
growth Under favourable conditions tlio'v will soon 
be ready to shift into 3 inch pots, nnd in’doing this 


a little dried cow-manure should be mixed with the 
soil. A cold-frame, where plenty of air can be given 
during favourable weather, is the best place for 
them then, and with one more pinching they will 
then, about midsummer or a little earlier, be ready 
for shifting into their flowering pots. For this pur¬ 
pose pots from 7 inches to 1) inches in diameter 
should be chosen, and the soil may be made up of 
three parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould and 
cow-manure, with about half a part of sand. As 
soon as the plants are established in their, nmv pots 
they may tie stood out-of-doors, and given’much the 
same treatment as Chrysanthemums, except that, 
being naturally more tender, the Salvias must be 
taken under glass in the autumn rather earlier than 
the Chrysanthemums. As the flowering-pots get well 
filled with roots an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
will be beneficial. 


* MISCELLANEOUS. 

A poor lawn ( C. W. Hanson).— The first thing to 
do is to clear tne lawn of weeds, then apply a dreas¬ 
ing of basic slag as soon as you can at the rate of 
6 lb. per square rod. The basic slag is very slow in 
action, hence the necessity, of applying it now. In 
the spring give a further dressing of nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. You may also, 
if you care to, top-dress the lawn with a mixture of 
rotten manure and loamy soil w’ith some wood ashes, 
allowing this to lie on the ground during the winter, 
breaking it up with a wooden rake, and working it 
into the roots of the Grass in the spring. In future, 
when sending queries, please write on one side of the 
paper only. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Growing Tuberous Begonias (V. Fuchs).- A 
mixture of equal parts of good fibrous loam-and leaf- 
mould w ith some rotted manure makes the best com¬ 
post, and when the pots are full of roots a little 
liquid-manure will be beneficial. You can flower them 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be quite large 
enough. It is advisable, however, to start the tubers 
in 3-inch pots, giving them one shift before putting 
t hem into the flowering pots, as there is a danger of 
overwatering and ruining them. You can easily grow 
them on the south side of your house if you stand 
them on a cool bottom, and during the prevalence of 
hot sunshine shade them with some tiffany or like 
material. You can also grow them on the north side, 
but there is the probability that the plants will 
become drawn, as you say they will be shaded most 
of the day. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Araucaria failing (A. M. Galindo).— As a rule, 
this tree soon presents an unhappy appearance in 
this country. It is natural for the plant to lose its 
tiers of branches in the way we assume yours is 
doing. Though some fine examples are occasionally 
met with, it is in many districts a failure. You 
should cut off the branches that are turning brown 
and dying off. The same thing happens in the case 
of our own Scotch Fir, whose branches die off natur¬ 
ally. The Araucaria is really a forest tree, native 
of a country quite different from ours, and we fear 
you can do little to help your specimen. 

Climbers for north wall (IF. R? S. B.).— Under 
the conditions named by you the choice of ever-’ 
green subjects is a very limited one, and we can only 
suggest Cotoneastcr microphylla and the variegated- 
leaved Elaeagnua pungens. This is hardier than the 
variegated forms of the Japanese Euonymus, which, 
if they are hardy with you, are very useful for 
clothing walls. At the same time, we would point 
out that there are so many beautiful varieties of 
Ivy that a wall clothed with a selection of the best 
forms is highly attractive at all seasons. Good col¬ 
lections are kept in stock by most tree and shrub 
nurserymen, and as tastes vary so much your better 
plan will be to make a personal selection. Of deci¬ 
duous subjects may be mentioned Actinidia chinensis 
and Aristolochia Sipho, with large, heart-shaped 
leaves; Cotoneaster horizontalis, of distinct frond¬ 
like growth, and red berries in autumn, frequently, 
but erroneously, classed as an evergreen; Viburnum 
plicatum (the Japanese Snowdiall-trce), that will 
flower even on a north wall; Hydrangea volubilis, of 
which much the same may be said: Periploca groeca, 
a rapid-growing climher, with dark-green leaves; 
Forsyt-hia suspense, whose yellow flowers are borne 
in February and March; Vitis inconstans; and some 
of the large-leaved Vines, which, though with a 
north exposure will not colour to the same extent 
as in a sunny spot, are nevertheless very effective 
from a foliage point of view. 


F. Fuchs.— The plant you refer to was, no doubt. 
Tainarix gallfca. Your soil is too heavy for it, ami 
if you wish it or any of the Tamarisks to do well, 
you must prepare a station for it, and fill the same 
with light sandy soil, and not bury it up in the 
shrubbery. The Tamarisks are seen at their best in 

seaside gardens.- E. IFJu'fe.-It is somewhat difficult 

to say why your Clematises fail, as you 6ay nothing 
as to how you grow' them or the natural soil of your 
garden. Clematis Flammula is quite hardy, and you 
ought to have no difficulty with it in your district. 
See illustration and note in our issue of December fifth, 

page 715.- R. H. Burton.-" The Culture of trho 

Chrysanthemum, ’ by W. Wells, price Is. 6d. W. 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Mcrstham, Surrey. “ Pictorial 
Practical Carnation Growing.” Cassell and Co., 

Ltd., London.- M. Lewis.— Your query is very 

vague. Kindly say what height the annuals must be 
and the time you want them to bloom. Do you mean 
to sow them in the open ground or raise them in 
frames and plant them out, as is done with Stocks, 
Asters, and many others? Your Orange, from what 
you say, has evidently been attacked by scale; but 
without seeing the leaves it is impossible to say with 

any degree of certainty.- Magpie.- Kindly send 

some specimens of the Potatoes you refer to, so that 

we can examine the same.- Miss S. E. Hewett.— 

The soil is full of fungi, evidently caused by pieces of 
wood. Unless you have cleared out every particle 
of the affected soil and substituted good fresh loamy 
soil, with the addition of some rotten manure, we 
can hold out no hopes of success attending your re¬ 
planting of the Rose.- Cham.— Sorry we are unable 

to name from such flowers as you send us. The best 
way to increase it will be to lift the plant and place 
it in a box, when, no doubt, suckers will start into 
growth. These may be separated and potted singly. 

- Remus.— Boulton and Paul, Norwich.- Chat. Oak- 

ford. —See note re Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, in our 
issue of December 9th, page 718. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— George Dietz.— Oemanthus 

myrtifoliue.- A. B. C.—l, 2, 8, The fungi ought to 

bo sent to some specialist; 4, Euphorbia sp.; kindly 

send when in flower.- E. Charles Buxton.— The 

Balm of Gilead is Cedronella triphylla. Tbe Balm of 

Gilead-tree is Populus balsamifera var. candicans.- 

A. Quite impossible to name from the wretched 
specimens you send us. 

Names of fruits.-C. E. Harrit St. John.—I, 

Small’s Admirable; 2, Tower of Glamis.- E. E. B.— 

1, Annie Elizabeth; 2, Glory of the West; 8, Golden 

Noble; 4 is, we think, Seaton House.- John Morris. 

—Your Apple is, we think, Hambicdon deux Ans.- 

A. P.—Apple Northern Greening. 


Book received.— “ Handbook on Pruning Rosea.” 
Third edition. The National Rose Society. 


FRUIT. 


Tiffs (H. M., Glos.).— The Figs you refer to ehould 
be pulled off, as there is not the slightest probability 
of their ever arriving at maturity. To leave them, 
as some do. under the erroneous idea that they will 
form the crop the following season is quite a mis¬ 
take, because so soon as the sap begins to rise in the 
spring they are all cast off. Outdoor Fig-trees pro¬ 
duce but one crop of fruit in any one season In this 
country, and the embryos are formed during the 
autumn at the axils of the leaves on the young 
wood as the latter matures. When the trees shed 
their leave* these embryos are sometimes as large as 
Peas. In this condition they are verv liable to 
injury from fro4, hence the necessity of affording 
protection in all but the warmest distii.ts. 


Plum-tree growing too strongly (C. IF. H.).- 
The best method of dealing with an unfruitful Plum- 
tree of the age you state Is to lift and replant it 
after shortening back the long and thong-like roots, 
of which you will doubtless find many present! These 
roots are without fibres, and are the cause of the 
tree making such exuberant growth and producing no 
fruit. The shortening of these roots will cut off the 
supplies of sap to a certain extent, and a less strong 
and more fruitful kind of growth will result, while 
general fertility will be induced. If the soil is 
rich in which the tree is growing, and is defl- 
mix a fi,ir quantity of lime rubbish 
with it before replanting. Lay the roots out nearly 
horizontal at their various levels, nnd have the top¬ 
most layer as near to the surface as 6 inches. Well 
w-ater and mulch the surface afterwards with some 
straw litter. You can carry out the lifting at once. 


The Willesden and District Horticultural 
Society, although it has not been long in existence, 
is manifesting considerable vigour. In addition to 
exhibitions, we see that Mr. W. A. Richardson, the 
corresponding secretary, has arranged for a series of 
twelve lectures at the Dixon Hall, covering the 
period from November to March, the subjects being 
of special interest to the members. For Boxing Day 
there has been arranged a lantern entertainment for 
the children, followed by a concert. 


VIEW8 OF ROCK, BOO, FERN, 
AND WATER QARDEN8* 


We l/km to Interest our readers In 
plcturesgue effects of gardens ana In 
tho beauty of flower > tree, or plant. Wo 
•hall give a Prime of a Guinea for the 
beet Photograph of Reek or Alpine Water 
Ganlene eent In eaeh month, and a copy 
of “ Tho English Flower Garden ” am 
second prize l 

The so-called rockerlem arm generally 
•o hideously made that good examples 
will help very much. Artificial water, 
too, Im often stupidly made without any 
grace of outline, and good examples of 
those would be welcome, too. In doing 
this we need not confine ourselves to 


VEGETABLES 

Failure of Celery (Mrs. Lon ft field). -Y out Celery 
has bolted — i.e., run to seed—brought about by sow¬ 
ing too early and later allowing the plants to re¬ 
main too long in the seed-bed, and thus become 
drawn and weak. In earthing up the plants, soil 
had got into the hearts and caused decay. Slugs 
also have attacked the plants. Had you spread some 
lime over the soil and amongst the plants previous to 
earthing up. Ibis would have in great measure pre¬ 
vented the attacks of the slugs. 


gardens, because sometimes any rocky 
ground In nature gives beautiful 
examples of what we mean. Therefore, 
Into this list would come any natural 
formation of rock or water that would 
Illustrate what Is desired. In the lake 
districts of the West of Ireland, and In our 
own country too, and Scotland, there are 
beautiful suggestive things mvsrywherm. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Carnation White House.— In a large col¬ 
lection of winter-flowering Carnations I saw 
the other day, White House was found to be 
one of the best in every way. It is a good 
doer, with large, pure white flowers, and 
blooms very freely.—A. S. A. 

Funkia 8leboldi major. —This is speci¬ 
ally effective, I will not say for the wild 
garden, but for ground where the garden 
merges into the outer world. It takes care 
of itself when established in a tolerably cool 
soil and half-shaded aspect. Its lilac 
flowore, though not particularly showy, are 
graceful, and produced in great abundance ; 
but its chief beauty consists in the foliage, 
which is of a fine glaucous green all summer, 
dying off clear yellow in autumn. The 
Funkia is immune from rabbits.— HERBERT 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Rose Dean Hole. —I was interested in a 
question asked by “Leishman ” in vour issue 
of December 2nd, “Is Dean Hole a bad 
opener?” I have had this Ilo c e two years in 
a lied with other Roses, which linve done very 
well indeed. Dean Hole looked perfectly 
strong and healthy, and had plenty of buds, 
which always damped off without opening. I 
moved it Ja<=.t year to a more open position, 
but the result was exactly the same. I can 
only suppose that the soil is unsuitable to it. 
My soil is strong, with clay underneath. 
Manure and manure-water are given plenti¬ 
fully.- C. T. 

Late Chrysanthemums. —Two very useful 
Chrysanthemums for late work are Souvenir 
de Petite Amie and W. H. Lincoln. The 
former, a white of much excellence, does not 
make a satisfactory bush, but where this 
form is desired the difficulty may be over¬ 
come by placing three or four plants in a 
pot. W. II. Lincoln is of a similar habit, 
and flowers simultaneously with Souvenir, 
its blooms of rich yellow contracting well 
w ith those of the latter. Both are old varie¬ 
ties now, but for late work it is questionable 
if there is anything to surpass them in their 
respective colours.—B. K. 

Early signs Of bulbs. —Snowdrops have 
been peering through the ground for forae 
time, and the other day, while leaves were 
being raked up, it wns surprising to find 
several clumps so fir advanced. To-day— 
November 28th—while a border was being 
tidied up, my attention was drawn to the 
points of a colony of the Spring Snowflake 
(Leucojum vernum). Tlrs pretty and in¬ 
teresting plant does remarkably well hero ; 
and, usually, I afford it the protection of a 
cloche, which not only hastens its period of 
blooming, but keeps the flow’ers from being 
bedraggled and splashed during rainy 
weather. —Kirkcudbright. 

Late Roses. —At the time of writing— 
December 2nd—a fairly good lot of Boses 
might still be gathered, consisting of Fellen- 
berg, Mme. Lefebvjye, La France of 1889, 


Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Frau Karl Drus- 
chki. La France and Chotenay do extremely 
w r ell here, and flower throughout the season 


cream, suffused with this, that, or the 
other. Though they are less numerous than 
formerly, there are still too many of them. 


with great profusion. Zephirin Drouhin, if ’ Blossoms of a clear, decided tint are prefer 
not in the first, flight, is one of the most ! able, and a good many popular sorts can now 
useful all-round Roses we have. Good in jje included under that heading. In dull 
any form, this variety provides large quan- weather such as we frequently experience 
tities of bloom for cutting, and is sweetly 1 during the Chrvsanthemura season, flowers of 
scented. At present there are many buds on ft ye n ow or warm orange tint show up well, 
this variety, but owing to dajnp they will j n Chrysanthemum referred to above the 
not, I fear, now expand.— Kirkcudbright. 

The Uegaeea8 In December 


flotvera are of an intense rich golden hue. 
-Several of J The plant is of sturdy growth, and will, when 


the Megasea group of Saxifrages have been 
very pretty in their leaf-colouring this 
month, and among them none finer than the 
large-leaved one, known in gardens as 
Megasea purpurea. It is a very handsome 
one in every way, and soon makes big meases 
of large and ornamental, leathery leaves. 

These assume fine, bronzy and red hues in \ Japanese variety. X. 

autumn, and retain these for a long time in j _ ^ _ . ’ * , . 

winter. The size of its foliage renders this I . P#ar Da ? a *. Hovey.-This, though small 
variety one of the most effective, and I think 1 Jf/ eI 7 “f ?“! m November. In the north I 
it colours better in an open situation, on a 1 "? T * k< 'P t ll .} n “ c °®!‘ 5tore t,n 4 f h « 
drv, sunny bonier, than in the more shaded ' ?. f > f . the fru,t ? ,*"> gathered late 

parts in 'which it is often planted.-S. 

less knowm than it 

_. . . , .. . « , x, ! deserves. In a warm, lonnv soil it is ex- 

Chrysanthemum Godfreys Perfection.— j cel lent. Recently at one of the Royal Horti- 
“H. S.” (page 720) refers to the fact that cultural Society’s meetings some excellent 
very few grow the Anemone Chrysanthe- | samples of this variety were ehown, and 
mums nowadays. This is so, but at the same j much commented on ‘for their excellent 
time 1 shall be surprised if one that has been quality. Like most good things, it has some 
shown this season, and given an award of j faults' and one is that in this country it is 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society, j by no means a strong grower. To* meet 
does not become a general favourite. It is thus objection I would advise double worked 
that named above—Godfrey’s Perfection—a ! trees. Treated thus, a fair growth is se- 
variety of splendid habit, with stiff, wiry I cured. Given a well drained soil, it is by 
stems, and flowers 3 inches to 4 inches no means unprofitable, as it crops freely, 
in diameter, without disbudding, and of the ! In a heavy soil or a much exposed position, 
purest white. The Anemone-like centre is ; I would advise growing it on a wall as a 


about 18 inches high, carry several well¬ 
shaped, reflexed blossoms of a good size. 
Among what is termed decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums it stands in the foremost rank. 
This variety is also known by the name of 
True Gold. Another yellow-flowered form, 
but with larger blossoms, is R. F. Felton, a 


just of sufficient proportions fo harmonise 
with the rest of the flower. For cutting, this 
is likely to be of great value.—K. R. W. 

The 8hamrock Pea.— One of your cor¬ 
respondents recently spoke highly of the 
Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis). He 
was abundantly justified in so doing, as it is 
a remarkably pleasing thing for vases and 
also for flower baskets. On a rock-garden 
devoted to objects of special beauty it is 


cordon, in which form I have had splendid 
fruit.—W. B. H. 

Winter vegetables.— These are likely to be 
sufficiently plentiful to last until well into 
spring. At one time it was feared that, 
owing to the drought, Brussels Sprouts 
would be a failure; nut with timeous rains 
they made great progress, and are quite an 
! average crop. Savoys and Greens are 
i plentiful, and Artichokes are of a good and 


acceptable, and its only fault seems to be i u-efui size. Although no signs of bolting 


its comparative tenderness, which makes it j 7°!' ^ > °' e! } n ' r '^' :eet \ 1,1 Becks or Celery, 

unreliable for cold parts of the country. So 18 

far as I know it cannot be said to be reliable j ' 
in Scotland, even in places where many of i 
the reputedly tender subjects grow', and I j 
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have also had unfavourable accounts of it 
from different parts of England. It is, how¬ 
ever, so pretty, with its blue flowers and nice 
foliage, that it is worth while to raise a few 
plants from seeds every year, or to winter a 
plant or two under glass.— S. Arnott. 

Chrysanthemum Golden Age.— A far from 
pleasing feature, at least to my mind, of a 
good many Chrysanthemum* i« their un¬ 
decided tints, described variously as rosy- 


seed in advance of the usual time. Roots 
and Potatoes are satisfactory, and I antici¬ 
pate cutting the first of the forced 
Asparagus and Sea kale about the middle of 
the month. Globe Artichokes gave two 
crops during the past season, the second lot 
being quite passable, and much appreciated 
at such a late period. I cannot help think¬ 
ing, however, that the late crop would have 
been better suppressed; but pressure of 
work prevented the heads being noticed until 
they w'ere almost of a usable size. Spinach 
of the prickly variety and Spinach Beet are 
still plentiful. I tried a line or two of 


purple, pale amaranth, lilac-pink, and white I Mercury (Good King f Henry), but, curiously 
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enough, the first frost cut it over, while 
sparing the Spinach.— Kirkcudbright. 
Single Chrysanthemum Roupell Beauty.— 

This is a richly-coloured single Chrysan¬ 
themum, and worthy of being grown wher- 
Bver the single varieties are appreciated. It 
belongs to the large-flowered section, and its 
habit of growth may be best described as 
bushy, and from medium to tall in regard 
to height. It is very free-flowering, the 
individual blooms being broa<|, well-formed, 
the wide florets overlapping each other, 
while the disc is golden-yellow. The colour 
s what in some instances is termed wine- 
red, but the tint or colour known as lake 
s, I think, nearer the mark. Besides being 
exceedingly useful as a pot plant for house 
wid conservatory decoration and other pur- 
x>ses, when the colour of the flowers is very 
idling, it is also one of the best to grow for 
jutting, both for room and table decoration. 
When used for the last-named purpose, the 
effect produced is beautiful, the colour under 
wtificial light being then even richer than 
t is when viewed by the light of day.— 
V. W. 

The delusions of Apple-growers.— Mr. 

SV. J. Farmer, writing upon “The Delusions 
if Apple-growers,” indicates what is to him 
:he pressing need of a dessert Apple posses¬ 
sing qualities both digestive ana mellow, 
■vitii seasonable lateness. What Apple in 
he world can vie with the old-fashioned 
Hemingfield Pippin (syn. Charleston Pippin) 
r or delicacy of flavour and the melting 
|uality of its flesh? Doubtless, it*has the 
lefects of its qualities in not. packing well, 
*nd the rind is apt to be somewhat sticky, 
but as a dessert Apple it remains unsur¬ 
passed—and, v perhaps, unsurpassable—for 
fragrance, flavour, and general qualities of 
hat kind esteemed desirable for wie table.— 
r. Arnou) Hyde. ; 

[We should like to see specimens of the 
\pple to which you refer. At the Apple 
Conference a variety shown under the name 
if Charlestown Pippin very much resembled 
Irish Peach, a well-known early Apple of 
the finest quality. - What is the season of the 
4pple you refer to?—E d.] 

Lyon Roto.— This Rose is, of course, 
named after the town,' which in France is 
‘Lyon.” . Lyons [9 the English version. The 
Rose is called by the raisers Lyon Rose.— 
[>. W. R. 

-I observe that “A. D.,” writing in 

Lhe issue fof this week, corrects Mr. F. H. 
Burton in his spalling of the Rose Lyon.* 
The saddle, however, should, I ‘think,* with¬ 
out doubt, be on the other horse,* Mr. E. 
Mawley’s spelling notwithstanding. He, it 
is stated, identifies the Rose with the French 
tow’n of Lyons; but there is no such town. 
The one he, no doubt, refers to is called 
“ Lyon.” Lyons is only an English corrup¬ 
tion—see any gazetteer—and, therefore, as 
the Rose—a Pernet-Dueher—was, I am in¬ 
formed, raised in France, it would not have 
started in life under the name of “Lyons.” 
The reason it is entered in so many Rose 
lists as Lyon Rose is probably to distin¬ 
guish it from Lyon Rambler, & much earlier 
production. —Mbrvyn. 

Crassula spathulata. — As an edging 
plant for a stage in the greenhouse, or for 
any similar purpose, this species of Crassula 
has much to commend it. In the succulent 
house at Kew it is employed in this way 
throughout the entire length of the structure, 
and it has a very pretty effect, forming as it 
does not only a narrow line in the front part 
of the stage, but as the longer shoots droop 
over they take off a great deal of the stiff¬ 
ness and formality inseparable from long, 
straight lines of staging. The flowers, which 
Are freely borne in flattened cymes, are white, 
with more or less of a rosy tinge. This Cras¬ 
sula is a native of South Africa, from whence 
it was introduced in 1774. It is also known 
as Crassula cord at a. Despite the fact that 
this Crassula is seen to considerable advant¬ 
age at Kew, I have not met with it in any 
nurseries. Another species—Crassula lactea 
f-now in full bLoom, has several short, stout 
stems clothed with ovate leaves of a very 
succulent character, and bears a large num- 
ber of panided cymes of white, starry 
blossoms. For the greenhouse at this season 
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it is worthy of more attention than it usually 
gets.—X. 

Zephyranthes auroa.— This interesting 
plant was finely shown at the Horticultural 
Hall on December 5th, and a first-class certi¬ 
ficate was awarded. Several specimens were 
shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence from the gar¬ 
dens at Burfo-rd. On June 9th, 1908, some 
specimens from the same exhibitor were 
shown, and given an award of merit. At that 
time it was stated that the bulbs had been 
sent home by one of Sir Trevor Lawrence's 
son9 from West Africa, though they originally 
came from Peru, of which this Zephyranthes 
is anative. As shown, the solitary, funnel- 
shaped flower is borne on an erect scape, 
about 15 inches hi^i. It is 3 inches or so 
across, and of a rich golden-yellow colour. 
The examples now shown are the same as 
bloomed in June, 1908, the difference in their 
season of flowering being, perhaps, accounted 
for by the fact that they were at that time 
freshly imported, and are now acclimatised to 
the change of seasons. The foliage was only 
just starting, so that, like many other bulbs, 
it would appear that Zephyranthes aurea 
blooms when practically leafless. It is cer¬ 
tainly a beautiful winter-flowering plant. 
Zephyranthes aurea is said to have been in¬ 
troduced in the early part of the last cen¬ 
tury, but it is very rarely met with.—X. 

Llllum tenulfollum Golden Gleam.—This 
Lily, which was given an award of merit at 
the last Temple Show, promises to have a 
great future before it. It is a charming Lily, 
and is said to be of a far more robust con¬ 
stitution than the typical Lilium tenuifolium, 
which, pretty though it be, often dies off after 
the first season’s blooming. The delicate 
manner, however, in. which the prettily-re¬ 
curved flowers are poised on their slender 
pedicels, stamps Lilium tenuifolium as one 
of the most graceful of. Lilies. The form 
Golden Gleam, which originated in the 
United States of America, has been described 
as a selection : from seed of Lilium 
tenuifolium, and also as a hybrid between 
this just-named Lily and one of the Marta- 
gons. Which of the two theories is the cor¬ 
rect one I cannot say, but the general appear¬ 
ance of the entire plant bears marked 
evidence of Lilium tenuifolium, the main 
points of difference being the unusual vigopr, 
but more particularly the colour of the blos¬ 
soms, which are of a beautiful apricot-yellow 
shade. One great merit about the new¬ 
comer is that the bulbs can be purchased at a 
moderate rate. Although a comparatively 
early Lily, no doubt it was necessary to assist 
the flowers somewhat in order to have them 
at their best by the Temple Show.—X. 

Mina lobata. —I have seen this pretty 
annual climber doing well in a warm, south 
of Scotland garden, where it made a really 
handsome subject for covering a grey whin- 
stone wall. Clambering up strained wire, it 
made a nice bit of colour, and afforded a 
welcome variety from the other climbers 
grown there. The name here given is that 
under which it is generally to be found in 
seedsmen’s catalogues, but we are informed 
that its proper one is I pom sea versicolor. The 
flowers, when they first appear, are red, but 
they change in colour as they grow older and 
pass off much lighter. M. lobata is raised 
from seeds in the same manner as other half- 
hardy annuals, and when hardened off may 
be planted out in May or the beginning of 
June. The plants to which I have referred 
were raised m well-drained boxes filled with 
light soil; were pricked out when large 
enough into other boxes, and grown on with¬ 
out further check until the planting-out time. 
Where convenient, and where time and space 
can be spared, the plants could be potted off 
singly into small pots and planted out with¬ 
out disturbing the ball. A well-manured soil 
is necessary if Mina lobata is to attain a 
good height. A wall 12 feet high was well 
covered with it in the garden alluded to.—S. 
Arnott. 

New Begonias.— A striking feature of the 
latter part of the year 1911 is the great num¬ 
ber of garden varieties of Begonia, which 
show the influence, more or less marked, of 
Begonia socotrana 2 introduced about thirty 


years ago. At the meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, on December 6th, two 
more varieties were given awards of merit, 
making for the season a total of six. The two 
varieties are Beauty of Cincinnati, a form 
of Gloire de Lorraine, somewhat in the way 
of Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, the flowers 
having the same slight suspicion of lilac, 
but they are larger and altogether bolder 
than those of the older kind. The second 
variety—A^rincham Pink—was selected 
from several varieties shown by Messrs. 
Clibran, of Altrincham. It has large, mas¬ 
sive, double flowers, much in the way of 
those of the ordinary tuberous - rooted 
varieties. Some of the flowers are of the 
regular Camellia-like shape, so much ad¬ 
mired in the tuberous kinds, while others 
are, as it were, built up of several crowns or 
centres. The important part that Begonia 
socotrana has within recent years played in 
the prodaction of winter-flowering Begonias, 
was well exemplified on December 5th, for 
vast numbers were shown, ranging from 
small plants laden with bloom to large speci¬ 
mens 3 feet high and about as much 
through, which were simply a mass of rich 
pink. —X. 

Chrysanthemum table - decorations. — 

The criticisms of “H. S.” and “A. D.” 
anent the table-decorations at the Crystal 
Palace Show of the N.C.S., in November 
last, are hardly fair. Seldom has there been 
such a good array in the two classes, the 
competition this season being extremely keen 
and very interesting to many. “H. S.” says 
he “thought the flowers wanting in quality 
and the colours dingy,” and on this “A. D.” 
builds up a further criticism. . Generally 
speaking, the colours were good. In just a 
few instances the flowers'and their colours 
were distinctly poor; but this is no reason 
why the table-decorations as a whole should 
be described in the uncomplimentary terms 
employed by “ H. S.” Considering bow late 
many decorative Chyrsanthemums were this 
season, surprise was generally expressed that 
the flowers were so good. It was only those 
who have had much experience, competitive 
and otherwise, that have any real conception 
of what it means to get just the kind of 
flowers that are wanted for table-decorations 
at a given date. For this reason the com¬ 
petitors are deserving of congratulation 
rather than criticism. The colour used were 
not by any means dull; there were bright 
yellow,'orange, light and dark bronzes, and 
an unusual number of pretty, bright-crimson 
JBowers. In one class for tables decorated 
with Chrysanthemums of any other colours 
than yellow and bronze, white blossoms inter¬ 
spersed with mauve and pink flowers and 
kindred tones of colour were used. TJie first 
prize in this class was given to a table decora¬ 
ted with small to medium-sized flowers of 
Perle Chattillonaise (creamy-white, shaded 
salmon), contrasted with a well-balanced pro¬ 
portion of dainty blooms of Market Red. 
Mauve or pink with any rose colouring in 
the blooms may look dull in comparison with 
the warmer tones of colour represented in the 
other class. Had the two classes been 
arranged at the two ends of the transept the 
effect might have been quite different, and 
an erroneous impression avoided. The so- 
called “scaffolding” was little in evidence, I 
am glad to say. This method of decorating a 
dinner-table finds favour with only one or 
two exhibitors, who were exhibiting in both 
classes. I quite agree with the remarks of 
the two critics in this matter. “A. D.” is 
quite right when he says “ every stand should 
be hidden by foliage.” I always cover the 
stand in which the flowers are arranged, so 
that the arrangement, as a whole, appears as 
natural as possible, and when judging I 
always make this an especial point for con¬ 
sideration. Let us hope that new and more 
simple methods of displaying Chrysan¬ 
themums, and other flowers too, will be intro¬ 
duced.—A. R. H. 
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grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE BRADDICK’S NONPAREIL. 
Those who prefer medium-sized Apples for 
table use will find in the above variety one 
exactly suited to their tastes. The fruits, as 
may be seen by the figure, are round and 
flattened, with a greenish-yellow skin, a 
bronzy-red cheek, the surface marked 
with patches of russet, particularly round 
the eye, and have a rich aromatic flavour. 
It is ready for the table towards the end of 
the year, and remains so for quite three 
months afterwards. 

Trained either as an espalier, bush, or in 
the form of a “goblet,” it bears freely, and 
also makes a neat standard for the orchard. 
Though a slender grower, it is hardy and 
crops well, and no garden collection of any 
pretensions should be without it. The 
raiser was a Mr. J. Braddick, of Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. 


WINTER WASHING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
AND TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED 
ORCHARDS.—II. 

Pruning.— When young standard trees arc 
properly pruned for the first five or six years 


and interlacing and diseased branches as can 
be spared should be cut out, and particular 
attention should be given to thinning in such 
a manner that the fruiting wood is exposed 
as far as possible to a free supply of air and 
sunlight. Extra time spent in removing dead 
and diseased twigs will be profitably occupied, 
for it is on such parts that some of the mcst 
serious fungoid pests, such as the brown-rot 
and Apple-scab fungi, pass the winter stages 
of their life history, and in the following 
spring break out into active growth and pro¬ 
duce another epidemic of infection. All 
prunings should be burnt immediately, in 
order to destroy insect and fungoid pests ; the 
ashes should be distributed over the 6oil as 
manure. 

Regrafting. —In casc3 where trees of exist¬ 
ing varieties prove to be unsatisfactory or un¬ 
profitable, they may often with advantage be 
headed back and grafted with more suitable 
sorts. Dessert varieties which may be recom¬ 
mended for propagation under such circum¬ 
stances are Worcester Pearmain, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Ailing- 
ton Pippin, if the original trees are vigorous 
growers, while Ecklinville,-Newton Wonder, 
Warner’s King, and Bramley’s Seedling are 
suitable cooking kinds. There is some risk in 
regrafting, since occasionally the operation 
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should be attempted. The roots of the old 
tree should be first removed as completely as 
possible, in order that no decaying wood may 
be left in the soil, and a circular hole, at 
least 6 feet in diameter and from \\ feet to 
feet in depth, should be dug and left open 
to atmospheric influences as long as possible 
before the tree is planted. The soil may also 
be sweetened and freed as far as possible 
from insect and fungoid pests by a dressing of 
quicklime. If fresh soil can be obtained to 
substitute for that dug out, the newly-planted 
tree will have a better opportunity to flourish. 
Should the orchard happen to be on Grass 
land, it will be an aid to the tree, also, if the 
Grass be not allowed within 3 feet or 4 feet 
of it for the first few years after planting.— 
Leaflet No. 70 (rewritten) of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

I should feel obliged If you would kindly name some 
Apples—both kitchen and dessert—which would bo 
likely to do well in this district on tho Paradise 
stock. Soil—a strong loam on clay. I already have 
AUington Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, St. Edmund’s Pippin, and 
Baumann’s Red winter Reinette. These are all on 
the Faradise 6toek, and were planted three years 
ago in scattered positions. I shall now bring them 
together, and plant in rows with the proposed addi¬ 
tional ones. Hitherto they have been crowded by 



Apple Braddick's Nonpareil . 


after planting, they require very liltle atten¬ 
tion in that respect later. They should be 
gone over each year, all surplus wood being 
thinned out, and interlacing or diseased 
branches cut away. Non-observance of this 
practice will result eventually in the develop¬ 
ment of a head of densely tangled and 
diseased branches, examples of which are to 
be found in nearly all orchards. The extent 
to which this condition may be remedied by 
careful pruning depends very largely upon the 
individual trees. If, for example, a tree is 
very old, the amount of wood which ought to 
be cut out is generally so great that its re¬ 
moval seriously weakens the tree, and fre¬ 
quently even kills it. In dealing with old 
trees, it is necessary that the greatest care be 
taken not to remove too much wood at one 
time. It is better to spread the operation 
over two or even three seasons than to cripple 
the trees by too severe pruning. Many full- 
grown trees do not lend themselves at all well 
to the purposes of pruning. The requisite 
thinning-out of the wood frequently cannot be 
accomplished except by the removal of many 
of the larger branches, with the result that a 
very large portion of the head, and especially 
of the fruiting wood, is lost. When pruning 
is being done, therefore, these facts should 
not be overlooked. As much surplus wood 
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results in the death of the tree at once, the 
grafts failing to develop; while at other 
times, after apparently satisfactory growth 
has followed for two or three seasons, the 
tree may suddenly die. 

Replanting.— Although the planting of 
young trees in old orchards is not a practice 
to be recommended if fresh land can be ob¬ 
tained, growers are frequently obliged to fill 
up gaps in old orchards. If the orchard con¬ 
cerned be composed almost entirely of old 
trees likely to die in the course of a few years, 
the young trees planted as the vacancies arise 
should as far as possible be placed so as to fall 
into proper position relatively to the young 
trees which will eventually replace the re¬ 
maining old trees. Where gaps are to be filled 
in comparatively young orchards, there is not 
generally the same degree of choice of posi¬ 
tion available, since the existing trees may 
last for several years, and the available area 
for the selection of a site is therefore re¬ 
stricted within narrow limits. In any case, 
however, it will be well if each new tree can 
be planted in such a way that it will not 
occupy the same spot as its predecessor; and 
in such instances the planting may be done in 
the usual manner. Where, on the other 
hand, a new tree will occupy the same ground 
as the old, special preparation of the soil 


other trees and not in a good position, so that I 
have not been able to judge of their fruiting capa¬ 
city. Please say if 9 feet apart is the correct 
distance to plant, and if Currants or Gooseberries 
could be grown between? As standards (old trees) 
1 have Blenheim Orange, King of tho Pippins, 
Cellini, Court Pendu Plat, Lord Suffleld, Stirling 
Castle, and Wellington. They all bear well, but some 
canker badly.—P. R-, Hendon. 

[You will find, in a few years, that a space 
of 9 feet between your bush-trees is too close. 
10 feet is even close, and 12 feet apart is none 
too much if the trees are allowed to make 
growth. We were, some time since, in a 
large market orchard, planted wth similar 
trees 10 feet apart each w'ay, but when as 
many years planted, the grower deplored that 
he had not given them 12 feet. If trees are 
to be severely restricted in size, then root- 
pruning must be occasionally resorted to. 
Still further, if you plant Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes between the trees, their lives 
must be all the shorter if the Apple-trees be 
so close as but 9 feet from each other. Your 
proposal to congregate your fruit-trees and 
bushes into one plot is good. If you plant 
your Apple-trees 10 feet apart, there will be 
ample room to plant one row of Gooseberry 
or Currant-bushes between them each way, 
but if 12 feet apart, then you can plant two 
rows, those being 4 feet apart. Still further, 
between those bushes, for three years at 
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cast, you may have single rows of Straw- 
>erry-plants. Of course, the whole of the 
ground would have to be kept very clean, and 
ilso, if possible, have about the trees and 
nishes occasional mulches of manure, to both 
lelp retain moisture in hot weather and feed 
he roots near the surface. 

Any planting undertaken cannot be done 
• vp soon now, provided the 6oil be moderately 
irv and well pulverised. Do not plant deep, 
is that ruins many trees, and especially con- 
luces to canker. Disease seldom troubles 
rees the roots of which run shallow, and 
t re thus kept in sweet, fertile soil. Nine- 
enths of the troubles which occur in fruit- 
rees and bushes arise from the roots going 
oo deep, into 60 ur or poor soil. One too 
ommon cause of that is deep digging over 
he roots, which destroys so much of surface 
oot-action, and cropping the ground just 
>ver the roots with flowers or vegetables. 
Vhen such is done, these things absorb the 
ood in the surface soil, and the tree-roots go 
leeply down in search of food. 

For a small garden you seem to have many 
arieties, but we add, for your choice, a 
election of both dessert and kitchen varie- 
ies, none of which you have. Of dessert, 
Vorcester Pearmain, James Grieve, Rival, 
Christinas Pearmain, Barnack Beauty, and 
lay Queen, sorts maturing from November 
o March. Of the kitchen varieties, Early 
Victoria, Royal Jubilee, Norfolk Beauty, Bis- 
narek. Lane’s Prince Albert, and Newton 
Vonder, also a selection maturing over seve- 
al months. You can secure all these on the 
Iwarfing Paradise 6tock.] 


SOME GOOD LATE DESSERT PEARS. 
kT page 657, “W.” notes the value of 
everal good autumn Pears, Thompson’s 
>eing one of the varieties named. This ex- 
ellent Pear could with advantage be grown 
nore largely in private gardens, as it is in 
nanv respects very little inferior to Doyenne 
lu Comice. It is frequently described as 
m October Pear, and in the south that is its 
eason ; but in northern counties, if allowed 
o hang on the trees as long as possible and 
;iven a cool store, I have had no great 
lifficulty in keeping it till the end of 
sovember, and in some districts even later, 
t is only fair to state that the trees on 
vhich these fruits were grown were on a 
vest- wall. I have seen this variety excel- 
ent as a dwarf standard in the southern 
>arts of the country when worked on the 
3 ear stock, and those who can give it room 
mi a wall or as an espalier will get good 
■esults. My experience is that it resents a 
:old, wet, clay soil, and those who have such 
iliould not attempt to grow Thompson’s. 
(Vhen the trees are double grafted the 
growth is much slower, but the tree is earlier 
o fruit and more prolific. A variety that is 
low less common than it deserves, viz., 
Seurre Superfin, is an excellent autumn 
J ear, and though we have other good vane- 
ics in season at the same time I do not think 
ve have any too many of the good quality 
>f Beurre Superfin. The fruits are large 
vhen well grown, and the flesh melting and 
vith a delicious perfume. I consider it one 
>f the best Pears in cultivation, and for 
vails it has few equals. Beurre Dumont is 
lisa mentioned at page 657, and it is certainly 
i delicious Pear, but to do it justice it re¬ 
quires a warm position. Grown as a cordon, 
he fruit is of splendid flavour. As a bush 
t failed with me. A Pear that I think will 
H?corne a great favourite when it becomes 
letter known is Santa Claus, in season at 
L’hri.simas. It is a large, handsome fruit, 
vith fine flavour- indeed, in this respect, it 
may be termed a Christmas Doyenne du 
L’omice. When well grown the fruity are 
large and of excellent flavour. Of older 
varieties, even now I do not know of any 
Pear that can take the place of Winter Nelis, 
Mie uf the richest-flavoured Pears we have 
in its season. I admit, it is not free enough 
in some soils, and, like Thompson’s, it dis¬ 
likes a heavy, wet, clay soil. Given a warm 
wall and a genial root-run the fruits are 
ruh, melting, and, though not large, are 
excellent for dessert in midwinter if left as 
long possible on the trees before storing. 


I would also include Nouvelle Fulvie for late 
use—indeed, I found this my beet Pear in 
February and March, a season when good 
Pears are very scarce. In a well-drained 
soil tliis Pear makes a splendid pyramid, 
bush or cordon, and though the fruits can¬ 
not be termed handsome, they make up for 
this deficiency by their splendid quality. In 
the north I have, without any difficulty, kept 
this variety till Easter, if allowed to hang 
late on the trees. For what may be termed 
general use, I prefer this to Easter Beurre, 
which is by no means a success in many 
gardens. This season Le Lectier has been 
very fine grown as a cordon. I do not ad¬ 
vise growing this other than on a wall. 
With me, as a cordon, it does well. It 
comes in after Christmas, and is of good 
flavour. In some soils it crops lightly. 
Beurre Perran, though not large, is of very 
fine flavour. The fruits are russety and in 
season from January to March. Blickling, 
an old variety which has recently been 
brought to the front, is also a finely- 
flavoured, midwinter Pear. President 
Barabe, also a late fruit, is less known than 
it should be. The fruits, in season from 
December to March, are of medium size and 
richly flavoured. This is a fine Pear for 
small gardens, as it makes a close growth, 
does well in any form, and is a heavy 
cropper. Unfortunately, we have no very 
late Pears, and those named above, to get 
the best results as regards keeping, require 
care both in gathering and storing. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Dessert Plums under glass.— Much more 
attention is now given to the Plum as a 
pot tree for orchard-house culture, but the 
following remarks apply to its culture as a 
trained tree. A lean-to house, or, indeed, 
any other form, suits Plums ; but I prefer a 
lean-to, the front trellis not too high, with 
half-standards on the back wall. Grown 
thus, I have had splendid results. Trees 
with five to seven branches are excellent. I 
do not advise cordons, as the growth is too 
vigorous. The Plum is not a success in a 
light, poor soil resting on gravel, and in a 
house it is an easy matter to make the 
border suitable for the trees. What is 
termed a good holding soil, with a certain 
amount of lime in it, is necessary. It is a 
simple matter to give the last-named in the 
shape of old mortar. Another excellent ad¬ 
dition is wood-ashes. Avoid rich manures. 
These trees after the first three or four years 
make a strong growth, and then require 
root-pruning. Several of the Gages, such as 
Dennis ton's Superb, Early Transparent, Jef¬ 
ferson’s, Oullin’s Golden, Transparent Gage, 
Bryanston’s, Kirke’s, Late Transparent, 
Golden Drop, and Coe’s Violet, are splendid 
under glass.—W. H. 

The Langley Bullace.— Tfliis promises to 
be one of the most profitable fruits wehave— 
not only for its lateness, but for its extra¬ 
ordinary cropping qualities. November is 
its season, but this year, doubtless owing to 
heat and drought, the fruits in the southern 
counties ripened earlier than usual. Last 
year the Langley Bullace from dwarf 
standard trees in a heavy loam was good till 
quite the end of November. The fruits, of 
a deep purple colour, are of medium size. 
It is the result of crossing the Farleigh 
Damson with Black Orleans Plum, and far 
exceeds either of the parents as regards 
cropping. For such a late fruit it is of ex¬ 
cellent flavour, not nearly so acid as the 
common Bullace. The fruits keep a con¬ 
siderable time in a cool, dry place. Most 
of the Bull aces make a splendid preserve, 
the Langley being one of the best for this 
purpose, and invaluable for stewing and 
compotes.—B. H. 

Outdoor Vines mildewed (R- l>. O'Brien ). — It 
i* more than probable that your Vines have been 
attacked by mildew through drought affecting the 
roots, for which the remedy Is in your own hands. 
Sulphate of iron sprinkled on the surface at the 
rate of \ 07. to each square yard and at once watered 
in, with the same quantity applied in three months’ 
time, will render the prospects of freedom from 
mildew Intter. A mukh of manure, if tlie soil is 
light, w ith frequent soaking* of wator if the weather 
is dry. will also help matters. See that the mulch 
extends over a fairly wide area, or probably the 
principal roots will not benefit or the remedy have 
the desired effect. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TREES And SHRUBS WITH BRIGHT- 
COLOURED STEMS. 

Although the numerous hardy tree® and 
shrubs lose a great deal of their interest 
after the fall of their leaves, there are several 
which present their most picturesque aspect 
when destitute of foliage, for then the bright- 
coloured bark is disclosed. 

Amongst large-growing trees many pleasant 
features may be recalled. The Birches are 
specially conspicuous, for no one can have 
failed to have noted the silvery trunks of our 
common Birch, as seen everywhere through¬ 
out the country, though they may have 
missed the equally silvery trunks of several 
American kinds, and the rarer Betula 
Ermani and B. Maximowiczi from Japan. 
The latter bids fair to become one of the 
most ornamental species in the genus, as also 
one of the most vigorous. As a contrast to 
the white-barked Birches we have B. nigra, 
the Rerl Birch of N. America, the reddish 
bark of this species being very noticeable. 
Though less bright than the Birch, the bark 
of the Beech is also conspicuous in winter, 
for when clean it has a greyish hue. 

It is, however, amongst shrubs that the 
brightest colour is noticed. The vitellina 
forms of Salix alba, fof instance, are notable 
for bright red and yellow stems. It is pos¬ 
sible to get some of the kinds to assume the 
proportions of moderate-sized trees, but the 
colour of the branches is less bright than 
when the bushes are cut down each year and 
long annual shoots are depended on. Salix 
daphnoides offers a contrast by reason of its 
purplish stems, which are coated with a 
glaucous bloom. Several kinds of Cornus 
are equally desirable shrubs, C. alba and its 
several varieties, C. Baileyi, and C. 6toloni- 
fera producing bright-red bark, whilst the 
variety flaviramea has golden branches. 
Leycesteria formosa is conspicuous on 
account of its vivid green stems, and the 
various kinds of Cytisus and ’Genista and 
Kerria japonica are appreciated' for the 
same reason. Browns are represented by 
Forsythia suspensa, Philadelphuses in 
variety, particularly P. Lemoinei; the 
various kinds of Neillia. many Spiraeas, 
Stephauandra flexuosa, Ribes sanguineum, 
Rubus spectabilis, R. odoratus, R. deliciosus, 
R. Nutkanus, etc. Amongst Barberries, the 
most conspicuous are Berberis virescens, with 
red branches, and B. dictyophylla and its 
variety albicaulis with white stems. The 
white-stemmed Bramble, Rubus biflorus, has 
long been known as a conspicuous shrub in 
winter, for its strong branches have the 
appearance of having been coated with white¬ 
wash. Several other American kinds with 
white-coated stems, such as R. leucodermi^ 
and R. occidentalis, have also been long in 
cultivation, but we have now f a number of 
other kinds from China which promise to be 
even more attractive. Amongst them there 
are R. lasiostylus, R. Giraldianus, R. 
coreanus, and R. niveus, in addition to 
several un-named kinds. Acer pennsylvani- 
cum var. erythroclada has scarlet, white- 
striped stems. The typo is well known by its 
dark-green, white-striped bark, a peculiarity 
which is shared by a few Maples from Japan. 

The beauty of many of these coloured- 
stemmed shrubs is most apparent when they 
are planted in large masses, and they should 
be so placed that they can be seen from a 
considerable distance, for on a 6unny day the 
touches of colour light up and relieve leafless 
plantations or sombre-hued groups of Conifers 
or other evergreens. - D. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Wax-myrtle.— This fragrant-leaved 
bush is sometimes grown in shrubberies, 
though it cannot be said to be common, for 
its merits are more of a commercial than a 
decorative character. Known under the 
scientific name of Mvrica oerifera, it is a 
near relative of the Sweet Gale or Bog- 
myrtle of our hills and moors. It is found 
wild in the United States, where it grows in 
wet woods and swampy places. Towards the 
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southern States it is evergreen, but further 
north it may occur either as an evergreen or 
deciduous 6hrub. The flowers are insignifi¬ 
cant and of little consequence, but they are 
succeeded by clusters of round bluish-white 
berries, which are covered with a light- 
coloured wax. This wax is collected and 
used in the manufacture of candles. Another 
asset occurs in the aromatic bark. This is 
collected in late autumn and sold to phar¬ 
macists for the sake of its tonic and astrin¬ 
gent properties. When growing under the 
most favourable conditions in America, it 


and the various Cotoneasters are literally 
smothered with berries. We have in the 
North an old saying: "Mony haws, mony 
snaws,” which is held to imply that when the 
crop of Hawthorn berries is exceptionally 
heavy a severe winter may be expected. 
While, when possible, one has always the 
greatest sympathy with, and affection for, 
folk-lore, it appears to be more reasonable to 
think that, instead of presaging a severe 
winter, the indications of a good crop of 
berries point rather to the fact that we have 
passed through a summer suited to their de¬ 


Chrysanihemum Golden King. 


at lain© a height of 30 feet to 40 feet, and the 
proportions of a 6inall tree. More fre¬ 
quently, however, it is met with below' 12 feet 
high, and often as a dwarf, dense bush a 
couple of feet in height and as far through. 
It and its relatives are worth remembering 
when a boggy piece of land has to be planted, 
while a bush or two may be introduced with 
advantage in those places where bog gardens 
are encouraged.—D. 

Berried plants. —Not for several years has 
there been such a profuse display upon berry¬ 
bearing plants. Thorn, Burberry. Yew, 
Snowberry, Holly, Pyracantha, Skimmia, 
Cydonia, "and even Ivy are all heavily laden, 


velopment. Already the missel thrushes are 
taking heavy toll of the bushes, and they are 
ably seconded by our stay-at-home songsters, 
the blackbird and the ordinary thrush.— 
Kirkcudbright. 

Ivy berries.— Although there will be no 
scarcity of Holly berries for Christmas 
decoration during the present season, it 
occasionally happensthat berries are none too 
plentiful. The clusters of dark Ivy berries 
make a good substitute in lean years. These 
clusters, if damped slightly, and coated with 
dry red-lead, tucked in among the Holly 
sprays, relieve, under artificial light, the 
sombre foliage of the Holly. —Kbt. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GOLDEN KING. 

The present-day incurved Chrysanthemums 
are very different from their predecessoi 
The present race is represented by plants 
that are comparatively easy to grow, and 
the flowers need very little dressing. The 
variety under notice is a plant of compara¬ 
tively easy culture and bears 
large, deeply-built blooms, 
having florets of good breadth, 
pointed at the tips, as the illus¬ 
tration herewith shows. This 
variety gained a commendation 
of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society’s Floral Com¬ 
mittee on November 21st, 1910, 
and when submitted to the 
same committee again this 
year, on November 20th last, 
this body thought so well of it 
that they gave it a first-class 
certificate. It is a flower of 
good form, and the colour is 
deep yellow. Exhibitors of in¬ 
curved varieties should make a 
note of it for future use, as 
well-grown blooms are valuable 
for exhibition. The plant has a 
value also for market. It is of 
dwarf, sturdy growth, a charac¬ 
ter market growers always 
appreciate. E. G. 

CERTIFICATED VARIETIES. 
At the meeting of the Floral 
Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, held 
on Monday, November 20th last, 
no fewer than 106 new varieties 
of Chrysanthemums were sub¬ 
mitted for adjudication, and 
the majority of them were of a 
high order of merit. It was a 
most notable event, and an em¬ 
phatic protest against the sug¬ 
gestion of a few individuals 
that interest in the Chrysan¬ 
themum was on the wane. 
Some years ago, when little 
attention was given to any 
other types of the Chrysan¬ 
themum than the large ex¬ 
hibition blooms, there may have 
been some justification for the 
report that w as then current; 
but the course of events has 
since changed. Large exhibition 
blooms of both Japanese and 
incurved varieties were shown 
freely on the present occasion, 
the former, of course, largely 
predominating. Chief interest 
was fhanifested in the decora¬ 
tive Chrysanthemums. There 
were several very striking free- 
flowering market sorts, and 
quite a host of large-flowered 
singles of the finest quality. 
They were represented in 
diverse colours and most beauti¬ 
ful form, aud came from all 
parts of the country. This 
proves that the single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums have come to 
stay. First-class certificates 
were awarded to the following : 
F. J. Mew. —A large Japanese exhibition 
bloom, having long recurving florets of 
medium w idth. Colour: Claret with crim- 
son-olaret centre and buff reverse. From 
Mr. Martin Silsbury, Shauklin, Isle of 
Wight. 

J. Surry.—A splendid Japanese reflexed 
flower, having very long, fairly-broad florets. 
Colour: Rich crimson, with gold reverse. 
From Mr. Georg© Mileham, Emlyn House 
Gardens, Leatherhead. 

Mrs. Rees James.—A promising large- 
flowered single that was represented by 
freely-flowered sprays. In disbudded form 
this variety should be very attractive. 
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Colour: Blush. From the Mill Hill Vine- 
yards, Limited, Mill Hill, London, N. 

Brightness. — An exceptionally large 
single without the slightest trace of coarse¬ 
ness. The long and narrow florets are neatly 
disposed round a well-formed yellow disc. 
Colour: Fiery crimson, with yellow zone in 
the centre. Exhibited by Messrs. G. Wil¬ 
liams and Sons, Manor House Nurseries, 
Cardiff. 

Rene Ellis. —Another interesting single 
of medium size and of good form. The 
colour may be described as a pleasing tone 
of bronzy terra-cotta. From Mr. W. Higgs, 
The Gardens, Fetcbam Park, Leatherheaa. 

Miss Mabel Cooper.—A large-flowered 
single of somewhat formal appearance, but 
of good quality. The florets are of good 
breadth. Colour: Deep rose, with white 
zone round yellow disc. Exhibited by Mr. 
Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent. 

Miss Phyllis Bryant.— One of the hand¬ 
somest and largest singles of the season. 
The long, fairly-broad florets are evenly 
arranged round the disc. It is a striking 
bloom of refined form, and suitable for 
either exhibition or market. Colour: 
Canary-yellow. Also from Mr. Ladds. 

Mrs. Whitehorn.—A pretty Bingle of 
medium size, having several rows of florets 
which enhances its value for market.. 
Colour: Rich bronze. This variety received 
a unanimous vote. From Mr. Ladds. 

Miss Margaret Gray.— Another beauti¬ 
ful large-flowered single of good quality. 
Colour: Rich golden-bronze. This also re¬ 
ceived a unanimous vote. Exhibited by Mr. 
Ladds. 

Sir Walter Scott.—A large-flowered 
©ingle of exquisite form, having long, rather 
narrow florets that recurve in even and 
pleasing form. Colour: A pleasing tone of 
canary-yellow. From Mr. Norman Davis, 
Framfield, Sussex. 

Marjorie Lloyd.— This single will be 
much valued for its beautiful golden-apricot 
colour. Very favourable comments were 
ihade respecting the colour of this new sort. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, Surrey. 

Golden King. —A welcome addition to 
the incurved section. The flowers are large 
and of good form, having florets of medium 
breadt h. Colour: Golden-yellow. Also 
from Messrs. Wells. 

Josephine. —A single, having fairly broad 
florets of splendid length ana evenly dis¬ 
posed round a not over large disc. Colour: 
Sulphur-yellow. Shown by Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Limited. 

Mrs. W. A. Read.—A distinct acquisi¬ 
tion to the market Japanese varieties. In 
disbudded form the bloom© are large, having 
long, fairly-broad florets that develop a re- 
flexed flower of an attractive character. 
Colour: Rich crimson. Also from Messrs. 
Wells. 

Several magnificent flowers received com¬ 
mendations, there being no perceptible dif¬ 
ference to most growers in the quality of 
theee and that of those receiving the first- 
clase certificate. The following varieties 
were commended : — 

Browning.—A single, having florets of 
good breadth, neatly disposed round the 
disc. Colour: A lovely tone of golden buff. 
From Mr. Norman Davis. 

Market Buff.— This is a large-flowered 
©ingle of charming form, having fairly 
broad florets, pleasingly arranged round the 
disc. Colour: Pale buff, passing to prim¬ 
rose-yellow at the base of the florets. Also 
from Mr. N. Davis. 

Miss Elsie Davis.— This is a rather 
solid-looking Japanese reflexed flower, with 
florets of good breadth. Colour : Rose, with 
©ilvery-white reverse. From Mr. Geo. 
Mileham. 

Mill Hill Beauty.—A large-flowered 
single, especially suited for market, the 
florets pure white with yellow disc. Exhi¬ 
bited by the Mill Hill Vineyards, Limited. 

William Buckingham. —A very free- 
flowering, large single of pleasing appear¬ 
ance. Colour: A light tone of old gold. 
Shown by Mr. W. Buckingham, Wicken 
Park Gardens, Stony Stratford. 

Bertine.—A pretty ©ingle of medium 
size and lovely form. Colour: Golden-buff. 


Exhibited by Mr. L. Lawrence, Shoreham 
Cottage Garden©, Shoreham, near Seven- 
oak©. 

Dr. C. L. B. Starrs. —A welcome addi¬ 
tion to the market Japanese decorative 
varieties. The blooms are built up of 
numerous narrow florets of good length that 
reflex in fairly even fashion. Colour: 
Silvery-pink, the colour of Rayonante. From 
Mr. Philip Ladds. 

Turvey Drop. — An attractive large- 
flowered ©ingle of good form. Colour : Rosy- 
red, with yellow zone round neat yellow disc. 
Also from Mr. Ladds. 

Miss Elizabeth Stevenbon.—A pretty, 
large-flowered single of pleasing form, hav¬ 
ing slightly pointed, rather drooping florets. 
Colour: Blush. From Mr. H. Redden, The 
Gardens, Manor House, West Wickham. 

Miss F. M. Bird.— An attractive single of 
large size, having broad florets, neatly 
arranged round disc, and of good form. 
Colour: Blush-white. Ako from Mr. 

Redden. 

Mrs. T. Brooke Edwards.—A large and 
somewhat novel exhibition Japanese, having 
numerous narrow florets that develop a very 
full bloom of pleasing and even-reflexed 
form. Colour: Salmon-buff, with golden- 
buff reverse. Exhibited by Mr. N. Davis. 

Ceddie White.— A large-flowered single 
of attractive appearance. The florets, fairly 
long and twisted, are of a reddish-bronze 
colour towards the tips and yellow at their 
base. Shown by the Messrs. Wells. 

Rhoda. —The blooms of this single were 
of rather formal appearance ; but the colour 
being of a rosy-red description they were 
attractive. Shown by Mr. Geo. Mileham. 

Polly Duncan. —This is a dainty pale 
buff-yellow single that has much to commend 
it. Exhibited by Messrs. Wells and Co. 

Golden Spray.— This is stated to be a 
sport from Source d’Or, the well-known* de¬ 
corative Japanese variety. The colour is a 
much paler tone of colour than that of the 
original, and under artificial li^it is wonder¬ 
fully effective. Exhibited by Mr. G. J. 
Tulibs, New Eltham, Kent. 

One variety received the much coveted 
award for colour, this being 

Percy Arnold.—A free-flowering large 
single, beautiful either disbudded or in 
sprays. The colour may be described as 
blight pink with white centre. From Mr. 
W. G. Rigden, Queens wood, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. E. G. 


THREE HANDSOME, YELLOW, LARGE- 
FLOWERED SINGLES. 
Wonderful developments are taking place 
in the single Chrysanthemum©, and during 
the current flowering season quite a large 
number of very beautiful novelties ha© been 
exhibited. The object of the present note 
is to refer to three ©uperb ©orts that have 
quite recently attained distinction. Theee 
novelties have each received the first-class 
certificate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. While they are regarded with much 
favour by growers of market Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, who are very careful in forming an 
•opinion of any new sort, these three sorts are 
equally well adapted for conservatory decora¬ 
tion or for cutting. The blooms are large 
without being coarse, and their form leaves 
nothing to be desired. Canary-yellow of an 
ideal tone is the colour of a very large single 
named Miss Phyllis Bryant. The florets re¬ 
flex in most even fashion, and develop flowers 
of a type that I hope raisers will endeavour 
to emulate. There are several rows of florets, 
so that the flowers will travel without injury. 
The orthodox single, having one or two rows 
of florets, is a bad traveller. Quite different 
from the variety just mentioned is a new sort 
named Sir Walter Scott. There is no doubt 
about the quality of this charming novelty. 
The florets are rather narrow and long, and 
they recurve in pleasing fashion. What is 
most important in all single Chrysanthemums 
is that the disc or centre is small in propor¬ 
tion to the flower as a whole. In many 
singles the disc is too large, and quite out of 
proportion. None of the varieties mentioned 
in this not© has a large disc. The third 


variety is a pretty sulphur-yellow ©ingle 
named Josephine. The flowers are 
large, having fairly broad floret©. These 
three yellow-flowered ©ingles are quite dis¬ 
tinct from one another in their tone of colour, 
and their form and character are also quite 
distinct. They mark considerable advance, 
and those who are on the look-out for new 
sorts of good quality should grow them. 

W. V. T. 


ANEMONE - FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I have repeatedly urged that greater interest 
should be taken in the Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemum©. Except at the ©hows of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and at a 
few of the leading Chrysanthemum exhibi¬ 
tions in the provinces, little is being done to 
keep alive the interest in these quaint and 
beautiful flowers. It i© a matter for regret, as 
most of the Anemone-flowered blossoms are 
devoid of coarseness, and they are quite large 
enough for any purpose. Some growers argue 
that the Anemone-flowered kind© are not 
wanted, because the single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums have been 60 vastly improved, and, 
they add, the ©ingles are so easy to grow. I 
admit that many of the more recently-intro¬ 
duced large and medium-sized singles are 
exceedingly beautiful, but can they be said 
to be so very similar to the Anemone-flowered 
kind© as to make the culture of the latter 
unnecessary? I think not. There is a dis¬ 
tinct character in the Anemone-flowered 
kinds, largely due to the beautiful disc. The 
form of the Anemones, too, is varied, and 
when properly grown they are most beauti¬ 
ful. In the old days, when the N.C.S. held 
it© annual shows at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster,' these flowers were staged in 
first-class form by several exhibitors, and 
as many as twenty-four bloom© were staged 
in one of the classes. The flowers are 
highly decorative, and, when grown freely 
and partially disbudded, they are a great suc¬ 
cess. As grown at Glasnevin Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Dublin, years ago, they were very fine. 
So long as Chrysanthemum societies lavish so 
much of their funds on the Japanese type of 
the flower, the other sections must suffer. 
Let them be reasonable, and offer better in¬ 
ducement to growers to cultivate the Ane¬ 
mones. It is absurd to offer five guineas for 
twenty-four Japanese bloom® and only forty 
shillings for twenty-four Anemone-flowered 
blooms. From the gardener’s point of view, 
this is the cause of the situation. A little 
reason and common sense should soon alter 
this unequal state of affaire. An offer of a 
prize for new Anemones is to be made at 
the National Chrysanthemum Society’s show 
next year. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemums—exhibits of amateurs. 

—At some of the shows visited this autumn 
the large bloom© of amateurs were notice¬ 
able. In a season like that we have passed 
through the demand© on the time of the 
cultivator in the case of Chrysanthemums 
are considerable, and when persons give up 
time and labour to a hobby success is cer¬ 
tainly deserved. Mr. J. Surry, Surbiton, at 
the exhibition held in that town, had on 
view some really fine specimens of the 
Japanese kinds, his flowers of the dark- 
crimson variety Master David being excep¬ 
tional. He won first prize in each class 
where his blooms competed. Another suc¬ 
cessful amateur at Newport, Mon., is Mr. 
W. H. Hollingd&le, whose flowers are always 
up to exhibition standard. At the recent 
show two valuable silver trophies became 
his property after having won them three 
times. At this show, too, Mr. R. Fry gave 
an instance of what can be done in produc¬ 
ing single Chrysanthemums with a small 
greenhouse; and Mr. E. W. Kirby, in the 
cottagers’ exhibits, had some capital blooms. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. David Svme.-A note 
should be made of this recently-certificated variety 
by those who want a really pood white to flower in 
December. Not the least valuable characteristic is 
Its excellent flower-stem: and the healthy foliace is 
another distinctive mark. The variety fa not new 
but I had not seen It until this year.—H. 8. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DIANTIIUS STRICTUS. 

Under the name of D. integer, this was one 
of the first plants I planted on my rock gar¬ 
den when I began making it in 1894. The 
accompanying illustration is from a photo¬ 
graph taken of this same plant in this present 
year. Need I 6ay anything further as to the 
value of such a long-lived, contented Pink? 
A glance at the illustration will show that its 
flowers are freely produced and of exquisite 
beauty, rivalling even those of D. superbus in 
the finely-divided fringes of the petals. They 
are pure white, and very effective when fully 
open. The leaves are very narrow and of 
a good 6hade of dark green, always pleasant 
to see, even when no flowers wave above them. 
The Kew Hand List gives D. integer as a 
synonym only of D. strictus, and I am glad 
to change a name that *6eemed so absurdly 
chosen when one thought of the contrast in 
its meaning and the exactly contrary charac¬ 
ter of the finely dissected flowers. 

E. A. Bowles. 

Myddlcton House, Waltham Cross, X. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

AUSTRALIAN ACACIAS. 

| In Cornwall and a few other parts of the 
United Kingdom it is possible to find well- 
grown examples of many of the Australian 
Acacias out-of-doors, and specimens 20 feet 
I to 40 feet high are not uncommon. These 
I blossom freely, and create a good effect in 
! their respective seasons. Unfortunately, in 
( most parts of the ' country they must be 
grown under glass, and, although pot plants 
of some sorts are very effective, they lack the 
dignity of the larger outdoor plants, while 
some kinds are never happy when confined in 
pots. In the temperate-house At Kew% the 
difficulty has been got over, as far as possible, 
by planting the stronger-growing species 
I out. in borders, where they rise to a height of 
20 feet, or, in one or two instances, to 40 feet, 

: and bloom profusely. At the present time 
some of the earlier kinds are in blossom, 
while the flowers of others will continue to 
1 open until well on into the spring. One of 
the largest trees at Kew is A. dealbata. This 
species is well known by reason of its large 
, panicles of fluffy yellow flowers and iis sil- 


is one of the showiest of the later-flowering 
species, its flowers having the advantage of 
being fragrant. The curiously-winged 
branches of A. platyptera stamp it as distinct 
from most of the other kinds. Its golden 
blossoms are borne freely, and it is one of the 
few sorts which succeed better in pots than 
planted out. A. Drummondi is another spe¬ 
cies w'hich thrives in a pot, but often acts 
indifferently when given border culture. Aci- 
nacea, calamifolia, hispidula, implexa, lati- 
folia, longifolia, and vernicifolia are other 
kinds which well repay attention. 

Planted out, Acacias thrive in a well- 
drained border, made up of a mixture of 
light loam and peat. They do not require 
a high temperature—in fact, if the structure 
is kept to 40 degs., with fire-heat, it is quite 
sufficient, and it is not advisable to allow a 
fire-heat temperature of more than 45 degs., 
except for a few weeks in spring, when new 
growth is being encouraged. After the 
flowers are over, it is a good plan to give the 
branches a severe pruning. This has the 
double advantage of keeping the plants 
within bounds and securing a good supply of 
young wood for the following season’s flowers. 
Copious 6yringings are required to keep the 
plants clean, and a fair amount of 
water will be necessary at the roots 



during summer. Care must, however, 
be taken not to over-water, or the 
plants will suffer. Throughout sum¬ 
mer and autumn the house should be 
freely ventilated, for a close atmo¬ 
sphere is detrimental to the health of 
the plants. _____ A. Q. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abutilons for greenhouses and 
windows. —When mention is made of 
Abutilons, one invariably hears, if the 
person addressed decides to take up 
their culture, that “ he will get a few 
plants,” few ever thinking about rais¬ 
ing plants from seed. Abutilons used 
to receive much more attention years 
ago than they do to-day, but they are 
60 beautiful,*and may be successfully 
grown by most people with a email 
greenhouse, that I mention them now 
in the hope that someone may give 
them a trial. They can be raised 
from seed without any difficulty, and 
if a propagating pit is at hand in which 
a pan may be placed, compost should 
be made up of good loam with a little 
leaf-mould, the 6eed sown thinly, and 
only covered slightly. They are not 
long in germinating in a warm-house, 
especially within a propagator, and as 


Dianthus strictus. From a photograph in Mr. E. A. Bowles' garden 
at Myddlcton House, Waltham Cross. 


soon as three or four leaves appear 
they ought to be potted off separately. 
One often 6ees plants tall and lanky. 


but this need not l>e eo, os stopped 


once or twice, they may be grown with 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock plants for shaded wall. -In 

addition to the plants named in your reply 
to Lady Butler (page 733) I may suggest for 
such walls as are arranged with a view to 
glowing plants the addition of Ramondias, 
any, Hnberlea rhodopensis, Arenaria bale- 
arica, Saxifrages of the came character a>s 
S. umbrosa, S. rotundifolia, and the Mossy 
Saxifrnges, Waldsteinia trifoliata, Tiarella 
cordifolia, Saxifraga Cymbalaria, Lysimachia 
nummiilaria, and the variety aurea, with 
Epimediums of any kind. Forget-me-nots 
also look well in spring, Silene Schafta in 
autumn, and the pretty Tunica saxifraga is 
also pretty on a shady wall.—S. Arnott. 

Saxifraga Cymbalaria.-The past summer has, 
I think, shown conclusively the truth of the advice 
with regard to this. This is to give it a moist and 
►haded situation. Small and unassuming as is this 
tiny plant when seen singly, it is not so when in a 
mass or scattered here and there in plenty among 
other plants in a shaded, moist place. In such the 
polished green leaves and the many tiny, bright- 
yellow flowers are beautiful. It sows itself very 
freely, but it i«s noticeable, after it has become estab¬ 
lished in gardens from self-sown seeds, how much 
more plentiful the seedlings are in shaded .places 
than in those which are sunny. This I have observed 
even where a number of seedlings had been trans¬ 
planted to the sunnier parts of the garden and 
allowed to seed there. It rises but little above the 
soil p.t first, but before its flowering is concluded 
the little stems lengthen to a few inches.—S. A. 


very foliage. Another silvery-leaved kind, 
which is peculiarly attractive, is A. Bai- 
leyana. The flowers are golden, and appear 
in mid-winter. A. verticillata is another tall- 
growing, free-flowering kind. It is of dense 
habit, and produces its flowers in short spikes 
from almost every bud of the previous year’s 
shoots. The curious, short, glaucous foliage 
of A. cultriformis contrasts well with the 
golden flowers. It is often grown as a small 
pot plant, but its beauty is less apparent in 
that state than when it i6 nlanted out and has 
grow'n 10 feet or 12 feet high. A. leprosa is 
well suited for planting against a tall pillar, 
for its long, elegant branches hang gracefully 
! from the support, and are very effective when 
clothed with long, narrow green leaves and 
numerous yellow flowers. A. Rieeana is 
another elegant-habited kind, the flowers in 
this ease being cream. A. armata is well 
known as one of the most suitable kinds for 
pot culture, and well-flowered plants 
12 inches to 18 inches high, growing in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots, are commonly sent to the 
i London markets. It is, however, a great deal 
more effective when allowed to develop freely 
j and form a large bush, 12 feet high. Its 
; variety angustifolia is even more showy than 
the type. A white-flowered Acacia may be 
obtained in A. urophylla ; it is very uncom¬ 
mon, and not easily procured. A. pubeseens 


a certain amount of bushiness. Abutilons are 
useful also as semi-climbers, and one may 
train them very well on the back wall of a 
house or on the rafters under the roof, and 
they flower for a long time. Most folks I 
am acquainted with have either given them 
the “cold shoulder ” or they know prac¬ 
tically nothing about them, but this can be 
remedied if seed is sown as suggested. As 
plants for a sunny window, too, they have 
their good points. They do not require 
much he-at, and I know several cottage 
homes in the kitchen windows of w'hich one 
or more specimens are often to be seen. In 
almost any room where a fire is kept during 
the winter there Abutilons may be grown. 
In the summer they bloom well and for long 
together. The one who specialises in ‘‘sub¬ 
tropical ” bedding knows full well the value 
of them, particularly the variegated-foliaged 
sorts, like Eclipse and vexillarium, but it 
seems a pity that many gardeners leave them 
so rigidly alone.— Woodbastwick. 

Primula verticillata. —One finds that this 
prettyAbyssinian species of Primula is much 
less grow r n than it was at one time. "When it 
was first introduced one came across it fre¬ 
quently in greenhouses and conservatories, 
and it was by no means uncommon to meet 
with it in room-windows. Now, however, it 
is less frequently seen, although P. kewen- 
sis, one of its hybrids, is well represented in 
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gardens at the present time. The Kew 
hybrid is a charming plant, and one ia un¬ 
willing to eay anything which might appear 
to underrate its good qualities, but it should 
not, I think, be cultivated to the entire ex¬ 
clusion of P. verticiUata, very handsome even 
when not in bloom. From among the silvery 
leaves rise the stems, crowned with whorls of 
rich creamy-yellow flowers, which appear in 
succession for some time. It is easily raised 
from seeds. A 6-inch pot will grow a good 
plant, and in ordinary greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture no difficulty need be experienced.—S. A. 

8alvia eplentfen*. —This Salvia, or more 
particularly the dwarf forms of it, such as 
Zurich, are now used largely for planting 
out during the summer months. In toe open 
ground they keep up quite a display till 
cut by the frost, and in brilliancy of colour¬ 
ing they are equal to the most vivid of the 
Pelargoniums. In the autumn Salvia 
splendens is valuable for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse, supplying os it does a 
shade of colour wanting in Chrysanthemums. 
For late flowering the original species is, I 
think, preferable to the variety Zurich. 
One great advantage of this Salvia for 
greenhouse decoration is, that like Chrysan¬ 
themums, the plants may be grown out-of- 
doors throughout the summer months and 
only taken under cover when the nights get 
cool. Last spring a large group of flower¬ 
ing examples of this. Salvia was shown at 
one of the meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, but it is in summer and 
autumn that its bright-coloured blossoms are 
most appreciated. The taller and .more 
slender-growing Salvia, azurea grand)flora, 
with blue flowers, is another member of the 
family well suited for association with Chrys¬ 
anthemums.—X. 

Abutilons. —The question has been raised 
in these pages whether Abutilons are less 
grown than they were some years ago, and 
two or three notes have recently appeared on 
the subject. I should say that they are less 
appreciated now than they were at one time, 
and inquiries among nurserymen bear me out 
in this, for I am told there is very little de¬ 
mand for . them. Of course, this may to a 
certain extent be accounted for by the fact 
that Abutilons are so easy of increase that, 
once obtained, there is no need to purchase 
again, unless it be. in the case of a new 
variety, and new varieties are but few. Fur¬ 
thermore, as far as I have seen, new sorts do 
not show any advance on the older kinds. In 
their different colours I do not know any to 
surpass Boule de Neige (white), Golden 
Fleece (yellow), Sanglant (red), and rostc- 
florum (rose). These all flower freely in a 
small state, while, from the pendulous nature 
of their blossoms, they are 6een to consider¬ 
able advantage when grown as standards. 
Abutilons are also valuable for clothing walls 
or pillars, but are, I think, seen at their best 
when trained to the roof of a greenhouse or 
conservatory.—K. R. W. 

Passiflora quadrangular Is.— This is per¬ 
haps the most beautiful of the Passion¬ 
flowers, but it requires a stove. When 
planted in a prepared bed it covers a con¬ 
siderable extent of roof-space, and its bold 
foliage enhances the effect of its large parti¬ 
coloured and fringed flowers. The blooms 
arc of short duration ; but on a large plant 
a continual succession of flowers may be 
maintained throughout the season. When 
grown in large pots, the plants, naturally, 
do not grow so freely, but they prove very 
effective where space is limited. Good loam 
with sufficient silver sand to keep it porous 
suits this Passion-flower, and occasional 
doses of weak manure-water are of great 
assistance in maintaining the foliage in a 
healthy condition.— Kbt. 

Primula obconloa.— At the recent Edin¬ 
burgh Show the first prize for plants of Pri¬ 
mula obconica was awarded to a very fine 
exhibit shown by Mr. Gilbert Kerr, gardener 
to the Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton, Langton, 
Duns. The same strain was also exhibited 
bv Dr. John Macwatt, Morelands, Duns, in 
bis collection of Primulas. It is a very fine 
one, and the plants from Langton and More¬ 
lands were far ahead of any others shown. 
In habit, form of flower, and variety of colour 
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these were very fine indeed. Another excel¬ 
lent strain is that grown by Mr. Thomson, 
who is in charge of Springburn Public Park, 
Glasgow, but it is not possible to compare 
the tvro without seeing the plants side by 
side. In the Langton strain are many fine 
whites, and Dr. Macw’att exhibited one which 
is the nearest possible approach to blue, and 
may, in fact, be called pale blue. It is won¬ 
derful the difference in the stocks of P. ob¬ 
conica which are in evidence at shows, and 
the earlier forms have been far outstripped 
in many ways, although some of us will re¬ 
gret that the original P. obconica is hardly 
to be seen now.— S. Arnott. 

Dielytra 8peotablll8.— I generally force a 
quantity of the Lyre-flower, and the other 
day some old large clumps were lifted and 
potted. The pots used vary from 8 inches to 
10 inches in diameter, according to the num¬ 
ber of crowns. These are placed for a time 
in cold-frames and introduced as required to 
the forcing-house. They w'ill stand a con¬ 
siderable amount of heat, and force rapidly. 
When the racemes are showing colour they 
are removed to a cooler house and remain in 
good condition for a long time. These are 
occasionally used for house-work, and very 
effective they are when placed in large vases. 
—Kbt. 

Winter • flowering Pelargoniums.— The 

different Zonal Pelargoniums are grown 
more and more for flowering during the 
winter months, at which season their bril¬ 
liantly-coloured blossoms are much admired. 
Two yeare ago the variety His Majesty was 
given an award of merit. To show its valu^ 
for winter blooming a group of it was staged 
at the Horticultural Hall on December 5th, 
the plants being quite a mass of bloom. 
The flowers are large, and the trusses bold, 
while the colour is an intense crimson- 
scarlet, w'ith a very conspicuous white eye. 
Two other varieties shown at the same time 
were Fiscal Reformer, of a distinct shade 
of salmon-rose, and Winter Cheer, a vivid 
scarlet. Thai the flowering period of these 
varieties is not limited to the autumn and 
winter months is shown by the fact that they 
formed a very, conspicuous feature at the 
last Temple Show.—X. 

Calceolaria Burbldgel.— I quite agree 
with what “X.” says in the December 2nd 
issue about Calceolaria Burbidgei as a 
winter flowerer. I have grown it for this 
purpose for some years now, and h^ve never 
failed to have quantities of large sprays for 
cutting from October right through to 
February. My method is, early in the 
spring, to take cuttings of the strongest 
growths, which come up from the base, place 
them under a bell-glass, where they soon 
root, pot off into small-60’s, and plant out at 
the end of April on good ground, pinching 
out all the points after they have grown 
about 6 inches, letting the plants grow 
another 6 inches, and taking out all the 
points again, and so on until the end of July. 
By that time the plants should be 2 feet or 
more through, and as much in height. Keep 
them well watered during dry weather. By 
the end of August or the second week in Sep¬ 
tember they are taken up carefully and 
placed into 24 or 16 size pots, using equal 
parts loam, old mushroom-bed manure, some 
sand and charcoal to keep the soil open and 
free. When potted place them in a close 
frame for a week or so until root action 
begins, when harden off and place in a green¬ 
house, where they will soon begin to bloom. 
The flowers last a long time. It is useful as 
a conservatory plant as well as for cutting.— 
Cha$. Oakford, The Gardens, Poulton 
Priory , Fairford, Glo'ster. 

Primula malacoldes.— Of late years we 
have had many additions to the Primulas 
available for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house during the winter months, the species 
above mentioned being one of them. It is 
very free-flowering. The main spikes of 
flower towards the centre of the plant will 
reach a height of 18 inches or thereabouts, 
and are furnished with several whorls of 
flowers of a pleasing lilac shade. A number 
of other stems is pushed up. but they do not 
reach the height of the central ones, and 


shortening gradually towards the outside 
often form quite a symmetrical specimen. 
Owing, however, to the elegant form of the 
flowers, and their light arrangement, there 
is a total absence of any stiffness or 
formality. A fine group of this Primula wae 
noted at the Horticultural Hall on December 
5th. It is a native of China, and there is a 
white-flowered form of it in cultivation. 
Primula malacoides may be easily raised 
f/om seed. I have found it a first-rate plant 
for a sunny window in autumn and winter.— 
T. W. 

Treatment of Pelargoniums.—I have n quan¬ 
tity of large-flowered Pelargoniums for blooming next 
season. They are at present in S-inch pots, standing 
where they will remain for the winter. For the past 
two or three weeks they have looked very unhappy, 
owing to their leaves turning brown, and they are 
getting infested with a very small white fly. Can 
you suggest a remedy, also would lack of proper 
watering be the cause? I cannot fumigate at pre¬ 
sent. but could use liquid insecticide.— Reader, 
Stockport. 

[The small white fly is far more difficult to 
get rid of than the greenly or aphis, but it 
can be destroyed by vaporising with the 
XL-A11 vaporiser. For complete success, it 
must be done three or four times, at intervals 
of six or seven days. As you cannot fumi¬ 
gate, the onlv thing to do is to dip the plants 
in some liquid insecticide, taking care not to 
use it any stronger than is given in the in¬ 
structions. Lack of proper watering would 
not be the cause of the trouble, but at the 
same time it would tend to throw the plants 
into ill-health, and consequently they would 
then be more liable to insect pests than if 
they were in a healthy condition.] 

Carnation Countess of Xiathom.— This new 
pvrpctual-floweriHg variety ia of considerable merit. 
The deep-maroon flower is not bo large, perhaps, ns 
that of the popular Carola, but it is an improvement 
on that variety in the matter of aliape, while it has 
« perfect calyx.—H. 8. 


FERNS. 

NOTES AND BBPLIBS. 

A remarkable Fern exhibit.— Both sides of 
one of the long tables at the Horticultural 
Hall were filled with a collection of Dav&l- 
lias, eighty species and varieties being repre¬ 
sented. They were exhibited by Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, of Edmonton, and 
served well to show the great resources of 
their establishment. What is more, the ma¬ 
jority of them were by no means small plants, 
but large, well-developed specimens, in which 
the principal characteristics of each kind 
were well displayed. Prominent among the 
large examples were Davallia fijiensis, D. fiji- 
ensis gigantea, D. fijiensis robusta, and D. 
fijiensis elegans,' all distinct, D. solida su- 
perba, D. elata, D. braziliensis, D. effusa, D. 
myriophylla, D. ornata, D. amabilis, and 
D. canariensis, this last being a particularly 
fine example of one of the most beautiful of 
all greenhouse Ferns. The range in size pre¬ 
vailing among the different members of the 
genus was well exemplified in the contrast 
between such tiny species as D. alpina and 
D. parvula, and the large growers, repre¬ 
sented by such as D. solida superba and D. 
fijiensis gigantea. Some, 6uch as D. penta- 
phylla, with sparely-divided fronds ; D. feeni- 
culacea, with regularly-disposed fronds, sug¬ 
gestive of an Asplenium; and D. hetero- 
phylla, were difficult to recognise as Daval- 
lias, the last-named species (D. heterophylla) 
showing the most marked break-away of any. 
It has slender, creeping rhizomes, suggestive 
of some of the Polypodiuma, while the sterile 
fronds, which constitute the greater number 
on the plant, are totally undivided, and 
broadly lanceolate in shape. The fertile ones 
are, on the other hand, narrower and deeply 
toothed. A prominent feature of many of 
the Davallias is that they do not depend for 
their attractiveness upon the fronds alone, 
for the creeping rhizomes, clothed more or 
less with hairs, are very pretty. The Squir- 
rel’s-foot Fern (Davallia bullata) is deci¬ 
duous. and the large specimen of it shown 
was absolutely leafless ; but in spite of this, 
it was both interesting and pretty, for the 
hairy rhizomes from s whence the popular 
name is derived were consequently very con¬ 
spicuous.—C. P. W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

CLEMATIS ON TRELLIS. 

Some months ago wo showed the formation 
of trellis and slight arches in a bare state, 
and now have the pleasure of showing the 
same trellis and arches in midsummer 
effect. This year the Clematises have done 
very well indeed, and are remarkably free 
too, when everything else has given way in 
the sun. These beautiful plants do not seem 
to suffer at all, and the deaths which so often 
disfigure collections of Clematises do not 
occur nearly 60 much this year, 60 that the 
idea the sunshine causes the death of these 
plants cannot be right. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Old leaves among plants.— The rain we 
have had so frequently since the drought 
broke up has made the fallen leaves lie sod¬ 
den about many plants, and I have found it 
necessary to clear them away from a good 
number of the plants on my rock-garden. It 


into boxes those which had appeared, I left 
the soil in the pot. At irregular intervals 
afterwards, seedlings continued to appear, 
and it was several months before the seeds 
all germinated—at least, the fertile ones. 
The moral I learned, and which I should like 
to enforce, is the desirability of not throwing 
out the soil at the time of pricking off the 
first seedlings. 

Aquilegia flabellata.— Writing about 
these Aquilegias reminds me of a pretty 
Columbine which I raised from seeds, and 
which is called Aquilegia flabellata. It is 
one of the dwarfer species, and comes, I be¬ 
lieve, from Japan. I have found that a little 
group of this Columbine looks very nice on a 
rockery, and a few plants near the front of a 
border are pretty. It is so dwarf that it can 
be used on the rock-garden without seeming 
out of place. I have never had it more than 
a foot high, and sometimes it is less than 
that. The flowers are wonderfully large for 
a plant of its height, and they are of a good 
white, with a little touch of pale blue in them. 
There is also, I am told, a pure white one, 


fine tali plumes of flowers, in some cases 
4 feet high. It is of little use visiting 
gardens “ in the pursuit of knowledge” with¬ 
out being on the alert for information re¬ 
garding plants. I have paid particular atten¬ 
tion to the places in which Astilbe Davidi 
was so fine, and I always found that it was 
doing well where it had plenty of moisture, 
and that the plants were finer, and their 
colour better, when they were in partial 
shade. In a dry border, especially in a sum¬ 
mer like that of 1911, I found this Goat s- 
beard was poor, the plumes short, and the 
colours dull. It is amazing the difference the 
shade makes to the appearance of the in¬ 
florescence. In sun the colour is partly 
bleached, and it does not show its rose-violet 
tints. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


SOME GOOD AUTUMN CROCUSES. 

In the majority of gardens these are abso¬ 
lutely neglected, the only sorts grown being 
the spring-flowering Dutch varieties, but 
those who have once commenced the culture 



Clematis over trellis , showing the fence covered. 


is advised sometimes that these should be 
permitted to remain as a protection against 
frost. I was so advised by one who thought 
he knew about these things, and his advice 
might have been good enough in a dry part 
of the kingdom, but it did not turn out so 
with me. I have found that dead leaves 6oon 
become too wet, and induce damp about the 
alpine plants that I grow, setting up rot and 
decay in many, especially in those which 
have silky, woolly, or hairy leaves. Then 
in spring, if these leaves remain, the young 
shoots try to 6pear through them, and are 
soft and white and easily injured by late 
frosts. It is all very well to speak of protect¬ 
ing the alpine flowers which are sheltered by 
snow at home in winter, but it appears to 
me that damp, decaying leaves will never 
compensate for the absence of 6now, but will 
rather increase the evil done by our wet sea¬ 
sons. 

Aquilegias from seeds. — In raising 
hardy plants from seeds I have found that 
Aquilegias are often very erratic in their 
germinating. I have had a number of seed¬ 
lings from one packet, and after pricking out 
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but my seeds gave me the first-named only. 
This Columbine looks as if it had no special 
requirements in the way of soil. From a 
small packet I had a fair number of young 
plants for threepence. 

The Starry Columbine. —I was tempted 
to buy some plants of this, and I must con¬ 
fess I have been disappointed in the flowers, 
which I had for the first time last year. I 
think the absence of the spurs, which are 
such a marked feature of most of the Colum¬ 
bines, is a decided defect. A friend of mine 
says that he knew many years ago two 
varieties of A. vulgaris which had no 6purs, 
and that these used to be prized by some of 
his flower-loving acquaintances more as 
curiosities than anything else. I do not prize 
these 6purless varieties, although some of 
them are of good colour. I prefer the com¬ 
mon Aquilegia vulgaris, in its prettily- 
coloured varieties, to the stellata forms. 

Astilbe Davidi.— I think 6ome of us who 
have purchased Astilbe Davidi have been dis¬ 
appointed with it through want of knowledge 
of its needs. I have observed it doing ex¬ 
tremely well in some gardens, and sending up 


of the autumn and winter-flowering species 
would not readily relinquish their hobby. It 
is true that the blossoms are often spoiled by 
the prevailing gales and heavy rains, but, 
given a sheltered position and fine weather, 
the effect produced by these flowers is lovely. 
One of the most charming of the species is 
Crocus speciosus. This is the handsomest of 
the autumn flowerers, and is at its best to¬ 
wards the end of September and beginning of 
October. Its large flowers are purple-blue, 
the petals delicately veined, and set off by 
the glowing orange anthers. It is a native of 
Eastern Europe. There is a form known as 
Aitchisoni, which bears larger and rather 
lighter-coloured flowers. C. pulchellus, from 
Mount Olympus, ha3 petals of a bright 
lilac-blue on the exterior and striped with 
narrow, dark-purple lines on the interior. 
There is a white variety that is practically 
lost to cultivation. It flowers from Septem¬ 
ber onwards. C. iridiflorus, syn. byzantinus, 
blooms in September and October. It is a 
native of Transylvania and bears large 
flowers of clear, rich purple on the outer 
pota 1 * ar.i‘ pale lilac on the inner. The 
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anthers are deep orange. C. zonatus, a 
pretty little Crocus from Cilicia, bears rosy- 
lilac flowers with a rich orange-red throat, 
aaa blooms in September and October. 
C. ochroleucus, a beautiful but somewhat 
tender species from Palestine, flowers early 
in December, and bears small white blossoms 
with a yellow throat. C. Imperati, a native 
of Italy,, flowers towards the close of Decem¬ 
ber and through January, and bears blossoms, 
lilac-purple within and buff, streaked with 
deep purple, on the exterior of the petals, 
There are also white and rose-coloured 
forms. The six species here mentioned are 
but a tithe of the beautiful kinds in exist¬ 
ence, all of which well repay culture. Many 
species exhibit considerable variation, and 
seed-raising is a very interesting occupation, 
since the seedlings often show much diver¬ 
sity of colouring. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


HARDY PLANT BORDERS. 

In replanting hardy plant borders it is im¬ 
portant that the ground be thoroughly well 
prepared, and that everything so far as pos¬ 
sible is of the best. So many good things 
have been introduced within the last few 
years that it seems a pity to grow inferior 
forms, and the majority of good hardy things 
are fortunately easily increased by cuttings 
or division. Seedlings are better left in 
nursery beds until they have flowered, when 
selections of the best can be made. Where 
borders are planted mainly with the view to 
secure a grand display, well-known families 
able to supply bold breadths of colour will be 
most strongly represented. There are, how¬ 
ever, some plants—the Campanulas, for in¬ 
stance—which do not lend themselves so 
readily to association with other things, and 
in their case a large bed in some prominent 
position filled with the beet forms, both tall 
and dwarf, is a very attractive feature. 

It is well, so far as the mixed borders are 
concerned, to make a note as to the time of 
flowering of different things, and take 
measures accordingly to avoid long stretches 
bare of flowers at any particular time. 
Similarly plants whose beauty is of a very 
ephemeral character should be avoided un¬ 
less they can be replaced as soon as they are 
out,of flower. The question of the judicious 
blending of colour is one requiring careful 
study. I suppose no one gets a border to his 
liking at the first attempt. The note-book 
lias to be at hand on many occasions through¬ 
out the flowering season to jot down altera¬ 
tions for the coming planting. No fixed rule 
can ever be laid down in the matter, for 
although a given number of planters might 
all have true artistic taste, they would, in 
the majority of cases, differ as to-\yhat should 
l>e the predominating colour, and .some par¬ 
ticular shade in, say, blue or yellow’, that 
would be acceptable to one would be objec¬ 
tionable to another. A case in point would 
be the purples (like William Ramsay in the 
Phloxes), about which opinions differ very 
considerably, and certainly it is difficult to 
place them successfully. Other plants a 
little difficult to arrange, so far as their 
association with other things is concerned, 
are Salvia virgata nemorosa, Pentstemon 
glaber, and Helenium oupreum and H. stria¬ 
tum. 

Where facilities for a little wild garden¬ 
ing exist it is advisable to exclude from 
borders all plants of rough, coarse habit, and 
whose under-ground tendency is to monopo¬ 
lise far more space than is convenient, and to 
encroach on less vigorous neighbours. 

_E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

North border.— A path on the north side of my 
house has, on its north side, a 4 feet border, backed 
l>y a Holly feuce. The border, which is about CO feet 
in length. K except for a few feet at its com¬ 
mencement. shaded by the house, so thnt, although 
facing: south, it get« but little sun. 1 want the 
border planted permanently, so as to look 
“ furnished" throughout the year, and yet, os 
the path is a principal one, attractive over as 
long o period as possible. Will you kindly suggest 
something for carrying out the idea?— Inquirer. 

[Your question is more easily asked than 
answered. The comparatively sunless posi¬ 
tion and the fact that the border is backed 
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by a Holly hedge—one of the best screens to 
keep off the rain—are all against it. Any 
sucoess in the circumstances will, we 
imagine, be the outcome of experiment 
rather than otherwise, the more so a9 you 
are seeking for subjects for permanent 
planting. Try an extensive planting of 
Lilium candidum, L. testaceum, L. Ifansoni, 
L. tigrinum, and L. oroceum. In front of 
these arrange Phloxes, Trollius, hybrid 
Columbines, double crimson Pseony, Flag 
Irises, Aster Amellus, and Pyrethrums, 
while in the immediate front you might 
arrange Hepaticas, Aubrietias, Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, alpine Phloxes, Campanula muralis. 
Free-flowering Daffodils, Spanish Irises, 
Carnations, and Roses might all be added, 
and should these not prove sufficient, Asters 
and other annuals might be arranged in 
groups foir the first season.] 

Hardy Fuchsias.— Would you kindly give me the 
names of the two best hardy Fuchsias, with large 
flowers, which can stand without protection in a 
south border? I want sorts which will ultimately 
make bushes, say, 3 feet high or so. Would Riecar- 
toni. Enfant l’rodigue. and Corallina be be*>t? Of 
course, if advisable, the plants could be covered in 
winter with Cocoa-nut-tibre or ashes. —G. H. it. 

[The best kinds are gracilis, globosa, Ric- 
cartoui, and corallina. To guard against 
loss it w’ould be well, perhaps, to cover the 
roots with some Cocoa-fibre or ashes.] 

Iris gracIHpes.— This is a rather slender 
and graceful-looking Iris from Japan, with 
narrowish leaves, from among which rise 
the slender stems of about the same length 
as the leaves, giving from one to three 
flowers on each. These flowers are of a 
kind of pale blue, shaded with lilac, each 
fall having a pretty golden crest. When in 
bloom the plant, as a whole, is very pretty. 
It is rather surprising that it has not been 
more largely cultivated, seeing that all who 
have attempted it agree that it hs easily 
grown. What may be called the orthodox 
treatment is to grow it in rich leaf-mould. 
Yet I find it succeeds in a compost of fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould and in a partially- 
shaded position. Mr. Reginald Farrer also 
finds that it thrives in a moraine; and I 
have seen it flourishing in a sunny rock 
garden, in a low position, but in loam, sand, 
and grit. With him it is doing well, not 
only in a semi-bog, but also on a higher 
position in loam and leaf-soil. It may, 
therefore, be gathered that, with reasonable 
care, few need fail with the pretty Iris 
gracilipes, which is perfectly hardy, and a 
charming plant in every way.— S. Arnott. 

The Meadow Crane’s Bill (Geranium 
pratense). -— This, on^ of our prettiest 
native plants, is variable in a wild state, and 
several pretty garden varieties exist. None 
of these is, I consider, finer than a good 
blue variety, and from among wild plants it 
is possible to select some with broader petals 
and more rounded flowers than others, some 
of these being almost equal to G. grandi- 
florum. To many, however, the other varie¬ 
ties appeal, and they may be briefly men¬ 
tioned now for the sake of those who might 
wish to make their acquaintance. In G. p. 
album we have a pleasing white variety; 
and there is a double variety, which is much 
admired by some. A pretty, comparatively 
scarce, variety is that called bicolor, in 
which the ground colour of the flow’ers is 
white, w’ith spots or flakes of light blue. 
The blooms vary, and some are quite self- 
ooloured blue. Silver Queen is one of the 
most pleasing varieties, the flowers being of 
*-a delightful shade of silvery blue. The 
double blue variety gives us in summer a 

reat profusion of double, button-like blue 

owers. There is no difficulty in growing 
any of these Geraniums, but *1 think they 
look best on large rockwork. Although fre¬ 
quently omitted from catalogues, possibly 
because they are varieties of a native species, 
these flowers are yet pretty enough to be 
acceptable in many gardens. - -Ess. 

Monarda ftslulosa _This is the wild 

Bergamot of the United States, although the 
name of Bergamot seems to be applied in¬ 
discriminately to this species and to the 
more showy Oswego Tea or Bee Balm 
(Monarda didyrna). It is certainly inferior 
to M. didyrna, but those who like plants of 
its class might do worse than purchase a 
' plant or ^curc a packet of seeds of M. 


fistulosa. Its nomenclature is varied, as it 
seems to have received quite a number of 
names. M. fistulosa is a taller plant than 
the Osw’ego Tea, and grows, on an average, 
about 2 feet high. Unlike M. didyrna, it is 
a native of dry soil, although not objecting 
to some shade, so that it is useful in places 
where M. didyrna will not thrive. The 
flowers, of different shades of lilac or purple, 
appear about June with us, and the plant 
blooms for a considerable time. This plant 
is occasionally, though seldom, 6een among 
exhibits of hardy flowers, and the colours of 
the flowers exhibited vary considerably. 
With some care it is likely that the wild 
Bergamot might be improved in colouring 
without sacrificing any of its qualities. M. 
fistulosa can be increased by division in 
spring or by means of seeds, the latter being 
procurable from some seedsmen. — S. 
Arnott. 

The Blue Woodruff (Asperula azure a 
setosa).—Under this name there is offered in 
catalogues a pretty annual which but few 
people seem to cultivate or even to know, 
although it is not difficult to procure in the 
shape of seeds. It is not only pleasing in 
the garden, but it is of graceful appearance, 
and its clusters of small blue flowers are 
ueeful for the decoration of the table and 
also for the house. It may be treated as a 
hardy annual, by sowing it where it is to 
bloom in March or April, and thinning out 
severely when the seedlings are large enough. 
As it grows about a foot high, and is of nice 
habit, plenty of space between the seedlings 
is advisable. The flowers, which are of a 
pretty azure-blue, have the graceful appear¬ 
ance so characteristic of those of all the 
Woodruffs.—A. 

Bilene As ter las grandlflora.— This plant 
is often spoken of as only of biennial dura¬ 
tion, but it is, I believe, a true perennial, 
and my experience of it is borne out by ihe 
few authorities who appear to speak of the 
plant, which, by the way, does not appear 
in Nicholson's “Dictionary of Gardening” 
or in the “Kevv Hand List.” It would be 
useful, however, to have reports from 
readers who may have tried the plant. I do 
not know the plant which may be offered or 
known as S. Asterias as distinct from grandi- 
flora, and I suspect that they are one and 
the same. S. Asterias gran diflora grows 
about a foot and a half high, and bears 
large, globular heads of flowers of a kind of 
crimson-scarlet. It flowers in summer, and 
may be propagated by seeds or by division. 
It has proved quite hardy with me for several 
years.— S. Arnott. 

The Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose. 

—Those who fail with the lovely (Enothera 
ccespitosa may try (E. taraxacifolia, the Dan¬ 
delion-leaved Evening Primrose. It is, it is 
true, not absolutely hardy, but it is almost 
so. and in most winters will survive on a dry 
soil. It is also easily raised from seed*, 
sown in pots in early spring or in drills in the 
open iu May or June. Where sown early 
under glass, the seedlings, or some of them, 
at least, will probably bloom the same year. 
GE. taraxacifolia is a true Evening Primrose, 
opening its handsome white flowers in the 
late afternoon, and remaining in beauty all 
the evening. It is not a rampant grower, 
and there are few who oannot find room for it 
in the rock garden or in a dry border.—Ess. 

Labels. —When the hardy plant borders 
are being cleaned up, it may be found that 
here and there a label needs renewing, more 
especially when these are made of wood. 
Af'er trying different styles, I have come to 
the conclusion that wooden labels are more 
satisfactory than those made of metal. An 
estate carpenter can, as a rule, turn out any 
quantity from suitable oddments of wood'; 
and even if they have to be purchased, the 
price is not great. I use labels 8 inches long 
by 2 inches wide and ^ inch thick. They 
get two coats of white paint ; and when 
written upon with an indelible pencil they 
last for several years. The style of writing 
is that which used to be known as “half¬ 
text,” which is legible without being too 
large ; and, where possible, both the botani¬ 
cal and the common names are given. With¬ 
out doubt, correotly-labellod plants add 
much to the interest of hardy plants.—K. 
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A GARDEN STRUCTURE OR BOWER. 
Of all structures made by man, there is 
nothing more exposed to the fury of the 
weather than the garden shelter, yet they are 
often made of perishable materials, as we 
see in private places, made by the people, 
who use “ rustic M work, or what wood¬ 
men call sap-wood, which lasts no time, 
and is mostly ugly. The illustration is an 
example of one meant to last a little longer, 
and we 6how it before the plants are attached 
to it, as it may help those who care for things 


Where, however, from the position or 
other reasons, we have to be more careful, we 
should make the roof as solid as we do the 
base here, and not use thatch or other wrong 
material if we are to expect any endurance 
from the structure. In certain counties the 
best material for this is a thin 6tone, which is 
often so prettily used in Northampton and 
Oxford, as it was also in Sussex before the 
local quarries gave out. Failing such pretty 
covering, we can use Oak, or even Larch 
shingles. No gutters should ever be used, 


diametet; height of stone wall, 3 feet 
8 inches; iron standard, centre of back to 
top of arch, also of lj-inch piping. 


ROSES. 

WILD ROSES. 

By reason of the largo number of garden 
Roses available for general cultivation, 
people are apt to overlook the numerous 
species, though many of them are very orna¬ 
mental whether in flower or in fruit. More- 



A garden bower in the making. 


a little more enduring than the usual struc¬ 
ture, which begins to rot as soon as put up, 
The base is of sandstone, as all such struc¬ 
tures should be of stone or brick, whichever 
is most available in the district. In this case, 
the position being a very exposed one, at the 
end of a long mixed border, the main sup¬ 
ports are of iron to hold the whole more to¬ 
gether and prevent trouble from decay of the 
timbers. The horizontal wood is of Oak, and 
Chestnut is also freely used, and as it is only 
for the support of climbers, the roof is an 
open one. 


but the thing should be left to get rid of the 
water as well as it may, as gutters are always 
a source of trouble. 

Dimensions: Height, 9 feet 6 inches from 
floor level; width, 10 feet 6 inches; depth, 
6 feet; six standards carrying arches, 11-inch 
iron piping, 6 feet 6 inches high ; three 
arches, flat irons, 1$ inches wide by £ inch 
thick ; eleven iron braces to arches, inches 
wide, $ inch thick ; twenty-three Oak scant¬ 
lings, 9 feet at top of arch, graduating to 
6 feet 6 inches at bottom ; eight Chestnut 
laths, running up and over arch, inches 


over, they may be planted in situations 
where garden Roses would be out of place, 
and they will thrive satisfactorily under con¬ 
ditions which would be fatal to the well¬ 
being of the finer garden kinds. In rough 
shrubberies some of the larger ones might 
well find a place, whilst tliere are others 
w'hich would not be out of place amongst 
collections of the choicest shrubs. The wild 
garden is an ideal home for some kinds ; 
others might well be placed about the 
margins of plantations and clumps of park 
trees; whilst several sorts can be used for 
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cover and for informal groups in parks and 
other places. One of the most, beautiful of 
the stronger-growing species is the Hima¬ 
layan and S. European 
li. moschata, commonly called the Musk 
Rose. Growing 20 feet or 30 feet high, it is 
excellent for planting at the foot of an old 
Holly or evergreen Oak, over which it can 
fling its branches. By this means the large 
bundles of fragrant, white flowers are seen 
to the best advantage in June. Growths 
12 feet to 15 feet long are formed in one 
season, but sometimes they do not ripen 
very well. The Chinese and Japanese 
R. MULTUTXiORA, otherwise the old Poly- 
antha Rose, is another excellent plant for 
the same purpose, for although it grows but 
from 9 feet to 12 feet high in the open, its 
branches will attain a far greater height 
when they have a support to ramble over. 
Unfortunately, we rarely get a sunny 
enough summer to see the‘Prairie Rose, 

R. setigera, at its best, but when in 
good condition there are few more lovely 
sights, for the long, slender branches are 
covered with charming pink flowers. A com¬ 
paratively new Chinese species, 

R. Soulieana, bids fair to become one of 
the strongest kinds, as it is also one of the 
most free-flowering. Large heads of creamy- 
white flowers appear about the end of June, 
and they are followed by orange-coloured 
fruits. One of the most distinct of all 
species is found in the Chinese 
R. microphylla. It grows into a bush 
5 feet or 6 feet high, with stiff branches, 
bearing short, eour-like shoots and -few 
spines. The pinlk and white flowers are 
each inches to 3 inches across, and they 
are followed by large, fragrant, greenish- 
yellow fruits, which are covered with thick, 
fleshy spines. 

R. rugosa, from Japan, is a well-known 
kind, for its large, showy-red blossoms and its 
bright-red, Apple-like fruits are equally 
noticeable. It is worth planting as a large 
mass. The white variety should also be en¬ 
couraged. 

R. macrophylla, from China and the 
Himalaya, is very effective in autumn, for at 
that time the long scarlet fruits are at their 
best. AM our British species are showy, and 
create beautiful effects in many parts. Last 
June masses of the Scotch Rose, 

R. 8 PINO 8 IS 8 IMA, were noted flowering 
profusely on sand dunes in the neighbourhood 
of Swansea Bay, yet the branches were 
scarcely a couple of inches high, and formed 
as much a turf as the accompanying Grass. 
The 

Eglantine or Sweet Brier is one of the 
most popular species. A pretty European 
species is noticeable in 
R. alpina, whilst its variety pyrenaica is 
one of the showiest fruiting kinds. The 
Banksian Rose is found covering the 
fronts of houses in the southern counties, 
and is very effective when covered with its 
yellow blooms. Of the choicer kinds, 
mention must be made of 
R. Hugonis, a native of China, from 
whence it was introduced about twelve years 
ago. Growing at least 6 feet high, it bears 
yellow flowers freely during early May. 

R. lutea, though a very old sort, is rarely 
seen in first-rate condition, although its 
deep yellow blooms warrant it every atten¬ 
tion. I he best results are often obtained 
on limestone or chalky soils. Its variety 
bicolor, with yellow and bronze flowers, is 
also most effective. The new Chinese 
species, 

R. MOYBSI, is very attractive by reason of 
its bright-red flowers, the shade of colour 
being very uncommon. 

R. 8ER1CKA, on the other hand, has been 
brought into prominent notice of late years 
by reason of varieties having come to light 
with very largo spines, which, on young 
growths, are of a bright shade of red. 

There are many N. American sorts, such 
as humilis, Carolina, and nutkana, all of 
which are showy in flower and in fruit. 

These, though but a few of the many avail¬ 
able kinds, are sufficient to direct attention 
to the wealth of material available, and any¬ 
one who sees either species at its best cannot 
fail to be struck with its virtues. Asso¬ 
ciated with 'wkter, many of the looser-grow¬ 
ing kinds are wonderfully effective. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Preparing Rose-beds.—I am preparing this 
winter a new bed for Roses, and, as it is impossible 
to oet any good stable-manure in this neighbour¬ 
hood, I have thought of using native guano instead. 
My plan is to take out the soil, now growing Cab¬ 
bages, to a depth of IS inches, and loosen the subsoil 
(gravel) a further 12 inches, putting some basic slag 
first and then the manure mentioned, afterwards re¬ 
turning the top soil.— Snow. 

[You will find native guano an excellent 
manure for Roses. You need not take out 
the top soil of your bed. Trench it deeply 
and mix in some basic slag with the gravelly 
subsoil, adding the native guano with the 
top spit as you turn it over. A few $-inch 
bones among the gravelly soil will also be a 
great help, these keeping the soil more 
porous and supplying lasting food at the 
6ame time. We advise your getting the 
beds well prepared as soon* as possible, and 
not planting until next February, now that 
the ground is so wet and rapidly getting 
cold. Early planting is generally the most 
satisfactory, but December and January are 
not favourable to root action.] 

Rose Zephlrln Drouhin.— What can I do to my 

Rcxe Zephirin Drouhin? I have had it for three 
years, and it never bears a single bud after the first 
flush of bloom in June is over. I read of it as a 
good pillar Rose and an autumn bloomer, but not 
only does mine refuse to bloom more than once, but 
it refuses also to climb It has now made a large 
bush of healthy branches, none of which are more 
than 3 feet high. It is quite without thorns, the 
bloom very sweet, and of a brilliant deep pink, so I 
suppose it to be the true one. The site was pre¬ 
pared with manure from a hotbed, and the Rose 
looks green and healthy. It has been there two 
years. This June it bore such masses of bloom that 
I was able to fill eight bowls from it without de¬ 
nuding the bush, but since then I have not had one 
bud on it.— V. Fuchs. 

[According to your description, you appear 
to have Zephirin Drouhin true, but we can¬ 
not understand its not flowering after the 
first year, as it is one of the most continuous 
bloomers w T e have. It is also an excellent 
pillar Rose with us, and even makes a good 
hedge. Try it uqpruned next year. If it 
were not for your good description of this 
Rose we should feel convinced you had not 
got it correctly, as it is so exceptionally 
reliable elsewhere.] 


pruning newiy-piftntea Roses.—I have just 
planted a nice lot of H.P. dwarf Roses. They nrt 
3 feet to 4 feet high. I should be glad of voui 
advice as to their future treatment. Will it be neces 
sary to cut them down, and when?—J. II. 


[Do not prune your Hybrid Perpetuals 
now. The end of March is a more suitable 
time. We shall deal with pruning in due 
course.] 

Pergolas for Roses.— Recently I saw a 
pergola that was intended for Ro^es, but 
owing to its slight and unsubstantial for¬ 
mation cannot possibly stand for more 
than a couple of seasons. It consisted of 
thin lattice-work made of common deal. No 
ornate work is needed in a pergola. The 
main thing is strength to sustain the plants 
against wind pressure. It would almost 
seem as if some considered the pergola the 
attractive feature, instead of its being a sup¬ 
port to suitable plants. One docs not need 
a trimmed-up archway, but plants showing 
more or less of their natural beauty. 
Strong posts should form the corners or 
ends, also at frequent intervals through the 
length. Somewhat, smaller pieces of timber 
may be used between these, but a far less 
number, with greater strength than gener¬ 
ally used, will bo found more satisfactory 
in the end. Few things cau be more disap¬ 
pointing than to find the structure in a state 
of collapse just when the plants are at their 
best; but this must be so, unless wc start 
with a strong foundation. Untrimmed posts 
and branches of Oak or Fir are suitable, and 
look better than carefully-trimmed and 
painted supports.- P. U. 


Plants for fence (Doubtful). If tlu* feme is; :i 
r lose boarded one 1 lie* Gooseberries or Currant*, as 
cordon*, would do qu te well, though as such things 
do perfectly well in the open quarters, we think the 
fence mieht be put to Ik* tter use by cultivating 
Peaches or Nectarine*, provided, of coume, the soil — 
about .which you give no particulars—is suitable. Of 
flowering plants. Chci.-ya ternata. any of the Ceano- 
thu-es, Ca.-vsia eorymbcM, Chimonaiithus fra grans. 
Eseallonias. Rosa laevigata, Romneya Coulter!, and 
many others would do quite well. For the Peaches 
and Nectarines a good loamy soil Would he required, 
with a proportion of lime, and for su< h plant* u 
*"Tder 2\ feet wijc and 2 feet in depth thotild be 
prepared. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


smau Dome some insects which are infesting mv 
small town garden. At first there only appeared a 
few, but now 1 find them everywhere. The Asters 
wore killed by them this summer—at any rate, I 
think they were, as I always found some at the 
rooU, close to the stem, of all those which went bad 
Soot does not seem to affect them much, and lime 
has apparently done little or no destruction, although 
just slaked and of high quality. 1 usually have a 
fine show of flowers in spring. I should be 
very much obliged if you would tell me what the 
insects are and what is the best thing to kill them. 
I have, or cau instantly procure, any chemical sub¬ 
stance, poisonous or otherwise. I took up some 
Giadioli The bulbs are excellent, but among them 
I find the enemy. I shall put them on the fire. I 
also find they are in the Carnation roots, and 1 
should like to save these.—S. J. Simpkin. 


[The insects sent are springtaila, known 
scientifically as Collembola. They appear 
to feed, when not very numerous, on decay- 
ing vegetable matter, but when very 
numerous they seem to attack a great num¬ 
ber of different plants. Lime generally 
renders conditions less congenial to them, for 
they revel in places where much manure has 
been used, and where the soil tends to be¬ 
come acid. Vaporite or apterite would assist 
in driving them away, no doubt, and the in¬ 
jection of carbon bisulphide into the soil, at 
the rate of $ oz. to the square yard, where it 
can be done, is likely to prove fatal to them. 
If plants in pots are affected, the submerg¬ 
ence of the pot in water at 110 degs. Fahr. 
for a few minutes will not harm the plant, but 
will kill the Collembola in and round its 
roots.] 


*^ a f* ure °* Solan urn*.— Please fl n <] some shoots 
of bolanum capsicastrum infested with disease. Will 
you please say what it is, end the treatment? The 
plants vvere raised from seed about a twelvemonth 
ago, and were planted out In open ground in June, 
and lifted in autumn. There seemed nothing wrong 
with them until potted up and placed in a cold- 
frame for a week or so. I had the same thing on 
plants last year, so I burnt the whole lot, soil and 
all, and sowed fresh seed. This year’s lot was placed 
in a different site and frame. Would artificial feed- 
mg have anything to do with it, as they were fed 
a little when growing? About three plants have set 
well with berries, but the others have not. They 
bloomed well, but the flowers failed to set. The 
plants were fumigated with XL-A11 twice after being 


[The Solanum is not affected by a fungua 
or insect, but by what is called “in¬ 
tumescence.” This condition is brought 
about by keeping the plant in too moist an 
atmosphere with insufficient ventilation, and 
no doubt the same conditions, combined with 
the use of too much manure, have tended to 
lack of fruitfulness. It may be taken that 
nitrogenous manures always encourage 
growth of a sappy nature and discourage 
fruitfulness, while keeping in a close 
atmosphere prevents the transpiration of 
moisture that should go on regularly if a 
plant is to grow- healthily. If it is checked 
either the plant dies or some of the cells, as 
in the present case, become greatly enlarged, 
weak, and collapse after a time. Similar 
things are often to be seen on the leaves of 
Vines.] 


Diseased Turnips (A. P. White ).—If you 
cut through the wart-like nodules on the 
roots of your Turnips you will find that they 
contain the larvre of the Turnip Gall Weevil 
(Ceutorrhynehus sulcicollis). The weevil 
lays her eggs in the rind, and these, when 
hatched into maggots, form the excresences 
or galls, which increase in size until the 
larva? are full fed and finally gnaw their way 
out, completing the final stage of their life 
history in the soil. These hatchings take 
place irregularly throughout the spring and 
early summer, and the life cycle usually 
occupies from 50 to 60 days, the* late broods 
often remaining in the larval stage through¬ 
out the winter. You had better hasten the 
feeding off of all diseased roots, and when 
completed the land should be ploughed or 
stirred as deeply as circumstances will per¬ 
mit. As all members of the Brassica family 
are subject to these attacks, care must be 
taken not to succeed with plants of this order 
for at least two years ; thus, by depriving the 
weevils of food they 6con become extinct. 
Many growers advocate the use of ga6-lime, 
but my experience is that heavy dressings are 
necessary before beneficial results accrue, 
and then much harm is often done to the suc- 
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so, and you must remember that plants in a 
close case do not need nearly so much water 
as those grown in a free atmosphere, because 
the water cannot escape ; it floats in the form 
of vapour in the daytime and condenses at 
night like dew, thus performing the natural 
functions of rain without a frequent supply 
from the watering can. There should also 
be efficient drainage at the bottom, so as to 
prevent water from stagnating. 

Polyanthuses In pots for furnishing.— 

During the past spring I had much pleasure 
from these in my room. In the autumn, 


first four months of the year would find these 
most valuable. Another recommendation is 
their small cost, as from a Is. packet a 
hundred good plants may, in about twelve 
months, be had. If sown in a box or pan in 
the autumn and pricked out early in the year 
into shallow boxes, planting them in a par¬ 
tially-shaded position in good soil, they will 
by the autumn be very fine plants.— 
J” Crook. 

A pretty table ornament.— Few persons 
know what a simple and truly exquisite orna¬ 
ment for the centre of the table can be had 
by those who are fortunate enough to procure 
some common white Water Lilies, which are, 

I think, the greatest gems of our wild flowers. 
Get a large, full-blown flower and put it in a 
shallow dish or soup-plate filled with water, 
and arrange some of the dark green leaves all 
round the plate ; then put the Lily in the 
middle with a few more leaves, and place one 
or two half-open buds here and there, and 
you have your centre-piece complete, and 
one which everyone will admire. The natu¬ 
ral growth of the Water Lily makes it a use¬ 
ful and valuable subject for arrangement, as 
suggested, because when thu6 settled we 6ee 
it as it is found in its native home, and, 
therefore, it has no artificial look about it.— 
A. G. 

Caillardfas as cut flowers. —During the 
present season, and especially during the 
earlier half of August, cut flowers of any de¬ 
scription have been very scarce. The per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnations have never been 
seen to greater advantage, but readers whose 
circumstances preclude them from enjoying 
the beauty of these Carnations in their own 
gardens have to depend on other subjects 
less difficult to grow. Of the few things that 
have come through the trying ordeal of the 
past abnormally hot season, there ha<s been 
nothing to compare with the Gaillardias. As 
a drought-resisting hardy plant, the Gail- 
lardia has been splendid, flowering freely and 
continuously, and it has been a source of 
great satisfaction to cut and come again every 
few days, with the assurance that the supply 
will be equal to the demand. There are 
many handsome forms of this nowadays, the 
markings being very striking and attractive. 
— D. B. Crake. 

Aspidistras in hot weather.— Among the 
uninitiated a widespread idea prevails that 
the more heat a plant gets, the better it is for 
it. This accounts fur the cruel treatment 
meted out to so many Aspidistras, for in pass¬ 
ing along the streets during tire recent hot 
weather, when nearly every plant exposed to 
the sun’s rays showed signs of exhaustion, it 
was quite common to see Aspidistras stood 
on the window-sill in full sunshine. Apart 
from the fact that, so situated, it is practi¬ 
cally impossible to keep the soil in an even 
state of moisture, the leaves are also burned 
by the heat of the sun. The best place for 
an Aspidistra, and, in fact, for most window- 
plants, is in a window facing east, where they 
get but a short spell of the morning’s 6un. 
So situated, they will do well. It is very 
essential that the plants be turned round 
occasionally. From the fact that there is a 
more even distribution of light, a bay window 
is greatly to be preferred for plant-growing. 
When plants are grown in a window facing 
south or west, it is very essential that the 
blinds be drawn down before the sun shines 
directly on the plants. Though, as above 
stated, direct sunshine is decidedly injurious 
to Aspidistras, they are greatly benefited by 
being stood out-of-doors when there is a 
warm, steady rain. Next to exposure to full 
sun, one of the commonest errors in the cul¬ 
ture of the Aspidistra is an excess of moisture 
at the roots. No hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down as to the time which should elapse 
between water being given, for the condition 
of the roots, position of the plant, and the 
time of the year have all to be taken into 


ceedingcrop, especially in early spring, when 
these heavy dressings are found buried 
deeply under the surface. Encourage rooks 
when ploughing up the land, as they will 
assist in getting rid of the pest.—J. C. N. 


SWEET PEA MADGE R1 DCARD. 
Among the new varieties of 1910, this, if very 
little grown, is by no moans the least in point 
of merit. The colour is white, with a suffu- 


Sweet Pea Madge Ridgard, 


when replanting my stock, some plants of 
decided colour were potted into 5-inch, 
G-inch, and 7-inch pots. These were put into 
cold-frames till the close of the year, when 
they were (a few at a time) given slight 
warmth obtained from a hotbed. This 
quickly brought them into flower. If care 
is taken in lifting, the plants will receive but 
little check. It is astounding the length of 
time the plants remain in bloom in close 
fiames. A large plant in a 7-inch pot was a 
mass of flower for weeks. These Polyan¬ 
thuses are far more enduring than green¬ 
house Primulas. Those that need a big 
supply of plants for furnishing through the 


eion of lavender, soft and dainty. It is large 
enough for all purposes, and the blooms are 
conspicuously waved. The “frilled” types 
are undoubtedly those most favoured by 
Sweet Pea lovers, and the wavy edges cer¬ 
tainly give an elegant appearance. It was 
raised by Mr. W. J. Unwin, Histou. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Management of a room fernery 

(.Y. Y. Z .).—The reason that you do not suc¬ 
ceed with your Fern-cii6e i6 that you keep it 
too close and overwater the plants. The case 
should be opened for an hour twice a week or 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE CLASSES.. AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Fbok the schedule of classes and prizes, of 
tbs coining International Horticultural Ex¬ 
hibition, and which includes some 428 classes 
of tbe most varied nature, we learn that 35 
of those classes, found at the end of the boob, 
are devoted to vegetables. While it may be 
assumed that so many classes, many of them 
including single dishes or small quantities, 
may well help to attract large representation, 
it must be remembered that any such compe¬ 
titions held so early in the year as May 22nd 
can be filled almost alone by exhibits forced 
under glass. Of kinds which will be avail¬ 
able in the open are Cabbages, Asparagus, 
Broccoli, Rhubarb, Radishes, and Turnips. 
Beets may be of the previous season’s growth, 
of course, but must have been well preserved, 
and Potatoes the same, as there are no con¬ 
ditions imposed as to vegetables being of the 
same season’s growth. Naturally, new pro¬ 
ducts might be expected to stand higher than 
old ones, but doubtless much would depend 
on maturity. Gucumbers, Lettuces, or other 
salads, Tomatoes, French or Broad Beans, 
Carrots, Peas, Mushrooms, and Vegetable 
Marrows, all of which come into collections 
as well m into separate classes, are invited 
in the competition, and must of necessity 
have been grown under glass. 

If ordinary good vegetable growers in the 
open, therefore, find themselves heavily han¬ 
dicapped as competitors, because of the time 
of year at which the exhibition takes place, 
at least those who have facilities for the pro¬ 
duction of vegetables under glass should find 
ample encouragement in so many classes, and 
enable them to show what is possible in the 
way of vegetable forcing. But it may well be 
understood that, to produce glass-grown vege¬ 
tables, as the exhibits then must largely be, 
the prizes offered in the respective classes 
ehould be at once valuable and remunerative. 
Now, in all these classes the total cash prizes 
offered amount to but £34, and these are 
offered in four classes only. In all the rest 
the prizes are medals or silver cups—indeed, 
in the 35 classes there are offered no less than 
89 gold, silver-gilt, silver, or bronze medals, 
all objects of generally poor value, and that 
value, which in individual cases might at¬ 
tach to such objects, is here discounted by 
the immense number of them offered—in¬ 
deed, so abundant are they, a success¬ 
ful competitor might get them almost by 
the bushel. Seeing that, throughout the long 
schedule, cups and medals form the almost 
sole prizes, certainly there cannot be less 
than 1,200 so offered. Of what value can a 
medal or silver cup be when thus so pro¬ 
fusely offeredf Of wbat value the silver cups 
will be we do not know, but, as only three 
are offered for vegetables, exclusive of that 
given by Messrs. Sutton and Sons as an 
extra prize, it is seen that other awards 
than medals must be few indeed. It thus 
becomes 'matter for speculation how far vege¬ 
table growers may feel tempted to embark in 
special and costly glass culture of those pro¬ 
ducts for the sake of such prizes as are thus 
offered them. 

It is interesting to turn, by way of contrast, 
to the prizes offered at the Shropshire Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s exhibition at Shrewsbury, 
where, as a rule, outdoor-grown vegetables 
are seen in the finest possible condition. 
In eleven classes for collections, and in 
31 single-dish classes, or 42 classes in all, 
the munificent sum of £193 13s. fid. is offered 
in hard cash, thus giving to vegetable culture 
encouragement very far indeed beyond what 
is offered in the 85 classes of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition. How far it is likely that 
cups or medals will satisfy exhibitors, or re¬ 
pay them for the great cost necessarily in¬ 
curred in relation to an exhibition that is to 
last, not two days, as is the case at Shrews¬ 
bury, but eight days. No matter what descrip¬ 
tions of vegetables are staged at the first, 
all would be but decayed garbage at the close 
unless renewed frequently, and whence are 
renewals to come, and, if found, at what cost? 
It does seem that while hardy things—trees, 
plants, shrubs, rockwork, and many similar 


things—may keep fairly fresh for so many 
days, flowers, fruits, ana vegetables must de¬ 
cay wholesale after but a few days’ exposure. 
Had there been many fewer classes for these 
perishable products, and those classes be re¬ 
newable on Monday in the second week, with 
equivalent prizes, then a fresh show might 
have been presented to the public, rather 
than one quite stale. 


SPROUTING POTATO SETS. 

“ Plants with stout single stems are best 
for forcing,” says the “Garden Diary” 
writer. That is specially good advice in re¬ 
lation to frame or pot culture of Potatoes, 
but it is good also for those to be grown in 
the open ground. Where it is purposed to 
plant tubers for early forcing, those should 
be set up in boxes now, and when the one—or 
at the most two—main or crown buds have 
started, all other qyes, active or dormant, 
should be removed, to prevent the accumula¬ 
tion of too many stems later on. In relation 
to tubers for planting outdoors on warm 
borders in March and in the open ground in 
April, it is well to have those boxed at once, 
as the sprouting can take place gradually, 
and prevent any sprouting of a weak or un¬ 
desirable kind in dark places. But with the 
exception of those Potato-growers who want 
specially fine, handsome tubers for exhibi¬ 
tion, few growers take the trouble to elimi¬ 
nate the dormant eyes after one or two main 
or primary sprouts have formed, and, al¬ 
though only those one or two sprouts may 
have formed when the planting takes place, 
the dormant eyes will, when in the soil, push 
shoots, and soon a cluster of stems from each 
tuber is seen. When boxing is done early, 
and the development of primary sprouts is 
assisted, it is possible then, on wet days or 
at other times, to remove, with the aid of a 
penknife, all of the dormant eyes, and thus 
compel the retention to each plant of but 
one, or at the most two, stems only. When 
such is done, the tuber crop is always finer 
and more even in size than is the case when 
stems are numerous. 

Too little consideration, as a rule, is apt 
to be given to the very important part light 
and air play in Potato formation—indeed, the 
real factory for tuber production may be 
said to be in the leafage, hence the finer and 
more leathery that is, the more fully exposed 
to light and air, the greater is the tuber¬ 
forming matter created. Few mistakes in 
Potato culture are greater than is found in 
close planting, and when to that are added 
non-disbudded sets, which throw up several 
stems, the evil is intensified. A. D. 


DEEP DIGGING AND SEED 
POTATOES. 

Th* present dry season must convince one 
of the importance of deep digging of 
gardens. The amateur and the jobbing 
gardener, and, perhaps, a few of more ex¬ 
perience, avoid digging deeply—one partly 
from ignorance, partly because it is harder 
work than he likes, generally using a 
small tool that reaches down no depth; the 
other because he is an easy-going man, who 
takes no interest in work beyond his pay. 
Such a man is dear at any price. Rule: 
Never employ the jobbing gardener who 
calls round with the fag-end of a fork or 
bit of a spade on his shoulder—he and work 
are not friends. If you find him a proper 
tool he will not use it properly; and few 
amateurs keep an efficient digging tool, nor, 
if they do, see that it is well thrust down 
into the ground every year. During the 
next three months dig deep, and should we 
be again favoured next year with a dry 
summer the neighbours will at least wish 
they had done the same. Anyway, deep dig¬ 
ging helps to neutralise the effects of such 
a summer as we are having this year. This 
season, when there seems to be no end to 
the fine weather, one need not be too busy 
j to select seed at digging. It is only then 
that the best plants of Potatoes can be ob¬ 
served, so as to select the plants that have 
the most ideal tubers to get the best results. 
When the selection of seed is left till after¬ 
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wards from all the tubers mixed up ? it is 
impossible to know what the condition of 
the plant was or if it had one or more tubers 
under it, and it is best to select seed from 
plants that have the greatest number of per¬ 
fect tubers, in shape, size, etc., of the 
variety. An ideal tuber may be found in 
looking over the Potatoes later on that 
was the only tuber on -the plant, and it 
would certainly be better to take seed from 
a plant that had a good crop. R. C. M. 


THE MAKING OF HOTBEDS. 
Whkre tree leaves in abundance are to be 
had they should, now that all of them are 
dowm, be raked up and carted to a con¬ 
venient spot in readiness for mixing with 
stahle-litter for making hotbeds. Now that 
stable-manure is fast becoming a scarce com¬ 
modity in so many private establishments, 
the grower is fortunately circumstanced who 
has a large supply of tree leaves at his dis¬ 
posal with which to make good the defi¬ 
ciency. If the leaves are from the Oak or 
Spanish Chestnut they are then doubly valu¬ 
able, forming as they do a most useful asset 
in any garden, as the heat given off by them 
is more steady and lasting than that ob¬ 
tained by using the leaves from other 
species of forest trees. Tree leaves, where 
they can be had in quantity, compensate the 

? rower, In a measure, for the deficit arising 
rom the scarcity of horse-manure. If tbe 
residual products of hotbeds made up with 
materials consisting largely of tree leaves 
are hot so valuable as when larger supplies 
of manure were available, they still prove 
of great service, coming in as they do for 
the enrichment of flower borders and 
numerous other purposes, not the least of 
which is the lightening and rendering of 
heavy soils warmer and more easy of mani¬ 
pulation. If, after a quantity of leaves has 
been got together and some stable litter is 
added to them, and the whole thoroughly 
mixed together, fermentation quickly sets in. 
Then if the mass is turned a few times to 
liberate steam and rank gases, a splendid 
lot of material is available in a week or ten 
days for the construction of hotbeds for the 
forcing of Potatoes, Carrots, and other early , 
crops. Where an unlimited supply of leaves 
is to be had and a further number of hot¬ 
beds will be required a little later on, the 
necessary materials should be prepared 
beforehand in the manner already de¬ 
scribed. If, on the other hand, the first lot 
of hotbeds constructed is sufficient for the 
needs of the place, then the leaves should be 
formed into a long, broad, and flat-shaped 
heap, and utilised a little later in the season 
for the production of a crop of Potatoes to 
come in between the last of the frame- 
forced tubers and those grown on a warm 
south border in the open garden. If this is 
unnecessary, then the leaves can be made 
into a heap in a conveniently situated place 
to rot down and form that most necessary 
and valuable product termed leaf-mould. 

G. P. K. 


BRUSSEL SPROUTS FAILING. 

I NOT* that “ W. H.” (page 724). speaks of 
these being unsatisfactory in many gardens, 
and there Is not the slightest doubt that the 
explanation given by the writer as to the 
intense heat being responsible for it is the 
correct one. Some few weeks ago I was 
looking at a large breadth, the plants in 
which, though they had had an abundance of 
water from the time they were planted, had 
failed to produce a single sprout. The 
grower had sown the seed at the usual time, 
got the plants out as soon as they were 
fit for transplanting, and had every atten¬ 
tion given them afterwards, but the result 
was as stated. He was in a more fortunate 
position, as regards water, than many, as a 
stream runs alongside the part of the garden 
where the Sprouts were planted, and the 
whole plot was watered in quick time with, 
the aia of a rotary pump. He also attri¬ 
butes their failure to the great heat. As 
regards my own plants, I never had them 
looking or yielding better than they are 
doing this season. The breadth, consisting 
of some 600 plants, is, with the exception 
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of a variety on trial, all of Sutton’s- Dwarf 
Gem. Hie seed was sown early in March 
last in the open garden in drills, and when 
large enough the seedlings were ,ai once 
planted in their permanent quarters. The 
plot of ground selected for them was a piece 
of stiff loam, almost bordering on clay. 
This was manured and ridged up in the pre¬ 
vious winter. When the time arrived for 
planting, the furrows between the ridges 
were simply cleared of weed®, and the plants 
got in without any further preparation. 
Once the plants recovered from being trans¬ 
planted they made excellent progress, and 
when sufficiently advanced in growth the 
ridges were broken down into tne furrows, 
which answered the purpose of moulding, 
and shut in whatever amount of moisture 
the soil contained. Cauliflowers, Kales, and 
Broccoli, planted on adjacent plots, which 
were ridged at the same , time, have also 
done remarkably well. The heavy and close 
texture of the soil, which renders it very 
retentive of moisture, was, under the trying 
conditions of heat and drought, the main 
reason why the plants came, through the 
ordeal so well. Ridging and aeration, which 
the soil underwent for some time before¬ 
hand, also contributed towards that end, 
and when the soil was broken down for the 
purpose of filling the furrows and steadying 
the stems of the plants, it fulfilled the same 
purpose as that of a mulch. This is an old- 
fashioned, but still one of the best, methods 
of treating heavy and difficult working soils. 
If the ridging is done early, wind and frost 
exert their sweetening and disintegrating 
influences to the fullest extent, then when the 
cropping season arrives the soil is found to 
be in excellent working order. A. W. 


CELERIAC AS A WINTER 
VEGETABLE. 

Celeriac is comparatively little known 
as a winter vegetable, and to be of the best 
quality it must have good culture, rich food 
and ample moisture during growth being the 
most important. To get a large, fleshy root 
early sowing is essential. Seed catalogues do 
not do 'justice to this, as it is mostly des¬ 
cribed as Turnip-rooted Celery. This in¬ 
formation does not induce those who have 
little knowledge of its value as a salad plant 
or vegetable to attempt its culture. On the 
Continent large quantities of Celeriac are 
grown, and a considerable quantity is 
annually sent to Covent Garden and other 
large towns. From close observation I find 
that well-grown home roots are superior to 
those imported, as the imported roots are 
much dried by being so long exposed, where¬ 
as freshly dug, or taken from a cold store, 
where they have been encased in damp soil 
or sand, they are vastly superior. In a heavy 
clay soil, or in an exposed position, it is not 
advisable to winter the roots in their grow¬ 
ing quarters. It is an easy matter to lift in 
November and store as above. In a well- 
drained, light soil I have placed loose, short 
litter round the plants in their growing 
quarters, first well moulding up over the 
crowns to blanch and protect. 

Culture. —If sown in March in heat, in 
pans or boxes, or on a warm bed, the plants, 
when well hardened off, will be ready to 
plant out in May. I have had excellent 
plants by sowing very thinly in cold frames 
and then hardening off. Avoid thick sowing. 
The plants, when large enough, should be 
planted in land well enriched, and deeply 
dug or trenched, in rows 2 feet apart and 
9 inches to 12 inches between the plants in 
the row. Trenches are not required, but it 
is well to draw deep drills, which facilitate 
watering and feeding. W. B. 


Cabbage Winnlgetadt .—There are none 
too many good autumn and winter. Cab¬ 
bages, and a good selection of the Winnig- 
stadt cannot be beaten for use from Novem¬ 
ber till February. One great point in its 
favour is its solidity. There are some very 
fine heads this season, in spite of the past 
summer’s heat and drought. Few varieties 
have stood the heat and drought so well as 
Winnigstadt, and when fully developed it 
remains sound and good such a long time 
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that I do not think it can be equalled by 
any others. The next best is, I think, 
Christmas Drumhead, as its name implies, 
a drumhead-shaped Cabbage, whereas the 
one noted above is quite distinct. Hie 
heads of Winnigstadt are small or medium 
in size, conical, of splendid quality, and 
remarkably hardy. It is a great favourite 
in the north, and, owing to its dwarf, com¬ 
pact growth, it is a profitable autumn and 
winter Cabbage. Sown in spring, there will 
be no lack of splendid heads for use during 
the autumn ana winter, and even in severe 
weather it is little affected.—B. B. 


SCOTCH KALES. 

During the summer these were greatlv re¬ 
tarded by heat and drought, and though, as 
most growers know, this type of Borecole 
never fails to give a good return, some of 
the newer hybrids are this season remark¬ 
able for their size and leafy growth. Owing 
to their late start, some of tne larger forms 
will, I fear, be much injured by severe frost, 
in gardens where the soil is rich, ow’ing to 
theirsoft growth. Some of thedwarfer Scotch 
forms planted in September have made fine 
late growth. I do not think there is a more 
useful vegetable than the Scotch Kale. The 
Arctic Curled and the newer hybrids are 
specially useful. The hybrid Kales referred 
to differ from the Scotch, having stronger 
growth—indeed, they may be termed sprout¬ 
ing Kales—and I do not know of any 
autumn or winter vegetable that is of such 
fine quality. In this respect they resemble 
the older Asparagus Kale, but are earlier 
and more compact, the sprouts produced in 
abundance in the autumn. Drumhead Kale 
is a valuable addition to the winter Kales, 
and delicious when cooked. Victoria Kale 
is also excellent. This, after the Scotch 
type, is a medium grower and very hardy. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pear Flgue d'Alaneon.— I have lately been 
trying a number of Pears, mostly good ones, 
but rather apt to decay in the centre about 
end of November. This is a favourite of 
mine for its mild and good flavour and its 
distinct shape and colour. Another Pear 
which does not seem to give way to this 
bletting just now. is Saint Germain d’Hiver, 
likewise of good flavour. Both these Pears 
are worth growing.—W. 

Lima Bean.— This delicious bean is very 
useful in winter, especially for those who are 
unable to enjoy it in summer. I only re¬ 
member one friend who said he grew it in 
the Thames Valley, and it may be so. But 
we are indebted to the Americans for send¬ 
ing it over in the canned state. It is re¬ 
grettable to state, however, that certain 
houses, with Yankee ingenuity, send over as 
Lima Beans a coarse Haricot. The Haricot 
has no need of canning, being perfectly pre¬ 
served and cooked in a dried state.—W. 

-Lima Beans apparently quite freshly 

shelled, in the basket, are really dry 
ones which have soaked fifteen to twen-ty 
hours. When thoroughly soaked, then par¬ 
boiled in water to which a little soda is 
added, drained and cooked in water again 
until tender, they are almost as good as if 
just picked from the garden. A scanty pint 
of the dry Beans will be a quart or more 
when soaked. The dry Limas are usually 
higher in price than other Beans, but cost 
only half as much as the canned ones, and 
taste much better. If any are left over, they 
may be combined with other vegetables for 
a salad or made into soup. A sprinkling of 
finely-chopped Parsley over the cooked 
Beans, after they have been buttered ready 
for the table, adds to their appearance. Or 
a green Pepper cut fine may be used instead 
of the Parsley. Occasionally the Beans are 
served in Tomato sauce. This from the 
American Garden Magazine. In America 
this good Bean is common, but here it is not 
so easy to get it, and some fraudulent 
Yankee is sending over a common, coarse 
Harioot under the name, preserved in cans, 
not necessary for any Haricot. 


ThOUsand-hfAdtd Kale.— Choice veget¬ 
ables not being so plentiful as usual this 
autumn, I am falling back on a very prolific 
Thou sand-headed Kale, the shoots of which, 
cut from the stem and boiled f6r thirty 
minutes, are very tender and nice. With 
plants of this Kale in the garden you are 
never without green stuff. I have a plant I 
could pick a bushel of young shoots off now. 

It has been growing in the same place for 
three years, and two or three cuttings I 
took from it this spring are 3 feet high and 
masses of young shoots fit,to pick. It roots 
readily from slips, and is very useful the 
first three months of the year.—F. Law¬ 
rence, Chorley Wood. 

The Old Newtown Pippin.— Many years 
ago I made my first acquaintance with this 
in Lewis Solomon’s shop in Covent Garden, 
and enjoyed it for a long time. But changes 
came ; people began to grow it in other lands, 
and occasionally we got an apple like it, but 
not the real Newtown. The demand for this 
Apple is such that growers in Oregon and 
other Pacific regions began to cultivate it, 
with the result that, while the Apple is 
larger and handsomer in a way, and a very 
fine Apple in flavour, it is distinct from 
the old Newtown, which came from Virginia 
(Albemarle County). Therefore, I was de¬ 
lighted to get from the same shop quite lately 
some of the Old Newtowns. The fruit is 
smaller than the Oregon fruit, and has the 
old characteristic dark spots over the sur¬ 
face, which are not seen in the Oregon fruit. 

I was glad to get it because I thought the 
American markets wanted the all true 
form. It is as if the sun on the east 
side had concentrated the juices more, 
so that w£ get that delightful pine 
flavour which makes this Apple the most 
grateful of all. It js a curious instance of 
the effect of climate on a fruit like the Apple, 
and the evidence is entirely in favour of the 
growers on the eastern side, producing as 
much as they can of tlje true Newtown 
pippin.—W. 

Canton food. —The editor will he grateful to 
those who will tell our readers of any of the 
garden food products of the week which meet 
their expectations, and any questions about 
garden food cookery will he answered by live 
cooks. Our gardens are now in such * an 
advanced state, as regards fruit and vegetables, 
that we ought not to depend wholly on the 
slaughter-house. Most people do not get half 
the good out of their gardens that they ought , as 
regards food , and that the best of all food. 
They fau in the choice of things, and, above all , 
in cooking. 

A Daffodil show for London In 1912.— 

In the spring of 1911, as so many Daffodil 
lovers expressed a wish that a two days’ ex¬ 
hibition of Daffodils might be held in 
London in mid-April, the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Narcissus Committee ap¬ 
proached the Council of the Society upon the 
matter. The Council favoured the move¬ 
ment, and the Committee then appointed 
Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. P. R. Barr. Mr. 
W. B. Cranfield, Rev. G. H.. Engleneart, 
Mr. Robh Sydenham, Mr. Walter T. Ware,- 
and Mr. C. H. Curtis to prepare a schedule 
for the exhibition and consider ways and 
means. A schedule has been prepared and 
approved.. The Council of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society have promised to give the 
cups and medals offered as prizes, but the 
cash prizes must be provided by Daffodil 
lovers. We have made ourselves responsible 
to the Council for these cash awards, and 
now confidently appeal to all interested in 
Daffodil culture for generous support.— E. A. 
Bowles (Chairman), Myddleton House, 
Waltham Cross; C. H. Curtis (Hon. Sec.), 
Adelaide road, Brentford; Walter T. 
Ware (Treasurer), Inglesoombe Nurseries, 
Bath, to whom all donations to the prize 
fund should be sent direct. 


“The wwgHah Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— New Edition, 10th, revised, with descry- 
tLms of all the but plants, trees, and shrubs, then 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 16s.; post free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden " may also behadfinely bound *n 
S vols., half vellum, tUs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the ofioe of Gaxobxino Illustratxd, 17, Fwrmva #• 
street, London, E.C. 
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BOOK8. 


; .“SONGS OF JAMAICA.”* . 

To those of our readers who are in search 
of something new, we cordially recommend 
“ Songs of Jamaica,” a volume of fifty poems 
by Mr. Claude McKay, a young Jamaican 
negro. He writes in the vernacular of that 
island, a very pretty variant of English, 
which, with the aid of a preface and notes 
by Mr. Walter Jekyll, can be understood 
without difficulty. The versatility of the 
young writer is. remarkable, and he is a keen 
observer. He often composes tunes to his 
poems, and six of these will be found in the 
appendix. 

Mr. McKay’s poetry is full of that precious 
quality, humour, which is sometimes subtle, 
sometimes broad. To take but one instance, 
it is delightful to hear the lover, who is 
trying to placate his offended Jubba, saying 
all the wrong things to her—just the things 
that are most wounding to her vanity. 

Those who wish to see what country life is 
like in this beautiful island, will get charm¬ 
ing pictures of it here. The poet loves his 
home, and makes us love it too. He dwells 
much upon the plant life and bird life of his 
Clarendon hills. 


POULTRY. 


THE CARE OF LAYING HENS. 


Egos reach, their highest value . during 
December and January, and every effort 
should be put forth, therefore, to encourage 
a plentiful supply during the nfcxt few weeks. 
A point the importance of which many 
poultry-keepers fail to realise is that it is 
tar more profitable to produce, say, a 
hundred eggs during the depth of winter 
than to produce two hundred in April or 
May, when their value falls so low. There 
are many matters which have a very* im¬ 
portant influence in regulating the supply 
of winter eggs. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the breed, some varieties being much 
better winter layers than others. The time 
the chickens are hatched is also a matter 
requiring attention ; so is the management 
of the growing stock during the spring and 
summer. These are all points which we 
shall carefully consider in turn, but the time 
for their immediate attention has passed. I 
want in this article to deal with the present 
management of laying hens, and to discuss 
briefly some of the inducements which may 
be given them to lay well during the nex't 
few months. 

The age of layers.—A hen is at her best, 
so far as the actual production of eggs is 
concerned, during her first two seasons. It 
is customary in many yards to retain the 
laying stock much later than this, but it is 
a mistake to do so. For breeding purposes 
the matter is not so important, for a three 
or four-year-old hen mated with a vigorous 
cockerel often throws capital stock. But 
when number of eggs is the important con¬ 
sideration, and this is always so when eggs 
are being produced for edible purposes, then 
a one or two-year-old bird should be given 
the preference. Many experiments nave 
been mado with a view to testing this 
matter, and all have shown that a hen in 
her first or second season is far more prolific 
than one which is older. Those who are 
anxious to secure a plentiful supply of eggs 
should rely on young and vigorous‘birds. 
House accommodation.- Unless laving 

hens are kept warm, eggs probably will be 
conspicuous by their absence, or, at all 
events, the supply will he greatly diminished. 
Inch boarding in a permanent house, and 
three-quarter inch in a portable shed, is the 
minimum that should be allowed during the 
winter months. The house must be well 
ventilated, otherwise it soon becomes stuffy, 
and the fowls’ health is likely to suffer. 
Particularly is this the ca^e during the 
winter, when the nights are so long. Dry¬ 
ness is an important matter, for a damp 
house is bad for the inmates. No over¬ 
crowding must be permitted, for this quickly 


n' Of .I.maicfl,” by Cl»u<le McKay. Anton W. 

n.rdner »ncl Co . Tho Jamaica Agency, 118-122, Holbom, 
*•- Price 2s net; or by post, 2s. 
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affects the birds injuriously. As far as pos¬ 
sible two square feet of floor space should be 
allowed per head—that is, a house 6 feet by 
4 feet accommodates a dozen adult fowls. 
It is a great advantage to have a seratching- 
shed attached to the roosting compartment, 
since upon wet or very cold days there is’ no 
need for the hens to venture into the open. 
They can obtain all the necessary exercise 
within this scratehing-shed. Fowls have an 
objection to sheltering in their roosting com¬ 
partment during the day, and I have fre¬ 
quently seen hens standing in the rain rather 
than take shelter in their sleeping quarters. 
This scratching shed should be open in 
front, merely being wire-netted. This en¬ 
sures the birds getting plenty of fresh air, 
while it affords them sufficient protection 
from wind and rain. The floor should be 
covered with straw or chaff, and the grain 
scattered among it, as this provides them 
with both amusement and exercise. 

Foods and feeding. —Warm mash should 
be provided first thing in the morning, and 
hard grain in the afternoon. A quickly- 
digestible food is recommended for break¬ 
fast, and a slowlv-digestible food in the 
afternoon. Under ordinary circumstances 
two meals a day are sufficient, but if the 
weather is very cold a mid-day meal is ad¬ 
vised. A suitable ration for the mash feed 
consists of two parts barley-meal, one part 
middlings, one part bran, one part bean or 
pea-meal, and half a part lean meat. If the 
weather is very cold the addition of one part 
maize-meal is recommended. For afternoon 
feeding wheat, oats, and barley are all suit¬ 
able. Grit, green food, and a plentiful 
supply of pure, fresh water are necessary. 

E. T. B. 


NOTES. AND REPLIES. 

Co-operative poultry-farming.— At a re¬ 
cent conference of poultry-farmers in Somer¬ 
set, Mr. H. Reynolds read a paper on “ The 
Encouragement of Winter Eggs by Depots.” 
One of the most important questions for any 
co-operative society dealing in eggs must be 
that of winter supplies. Eggs were becom¬ 
ing more and more indispensable to the com¬ 
munity, and during the past few years sup¬ 
plies of first-class eggs had not increased as 
fast as the demand. Fart of the shortage was 
due to ignorance. While eggs at 8d., 10d., 
and Is. per dozen provided a satisfactory 
margin to the owner of fowls laying in March 
and April, even Is. 4d., Is. fid., or Is. 8d. per 
dozen in October, November, and December 
was not sufficient to compensate for the extra 
cost of shelters, scratching-shods, food luxu¬ 
ries, and the special attention necessary to 
get winter supplies. A great point was* the 
early hatching of chickens which would 
begin to lay early. 

Whitewashing the poultry - house.— 

Everything that comes into contact with 
poultry should be kept scrupulously clean. 
At least three or four times a year the house 
should be whitewashed, while coops and 
brooders should be treated similarly after 
each occupancy. It is important,' when 
whitewashing, to go very thoroughly into all 
the cracks and corners, because it is here that 
the vermin congregate. It takes longer to 
do the work thoroughly, but it is far more 
satisfactory in the long run. Many people 
use merely lime dissolved in water, nnd, al¬ 
though this answers the purpose fairly well, 
it has one or two disadvantages. It comes 
off easily on to one’s clothes, besides which it 
wears away very quickly. A mixture that I 
have u-ed with success is* one composed of the 
following: —To half a bushel of lime add 
sufficient hot water to dissolve it. When the 
water has taken up as much lime as it is 
capable of, drain the clear liquid away, leav¬ 
ing any sediment there may be. Add’to this 
about > ]b. of whiting, * lb.of glue, and about 
4 lb. of common salt. This may appear a 
rather complicated mixture, but it is one I 
can confidently recommend, and it can bo 
used for outside as well as inside work. A 
similar mixture can be made by dissolving 
lime in hot water, and adding about * lb. of 
soft-soap and 1 pint of paraffin-oil to an ordi¬ 
nary-sized bucket. It is a good plan to dip 
the ends of the perches in paraffin-oil, in 


order to destroy all insects, and prevent 
others from walking along the perches to 
the birds while they are roosting. The slots 
in which the perches fit and other similar 
niches should be washed out with paraffin- 
oil. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot pluoking out Its feathers (Pouh 
Hone ).—In all probability. the feather-pluck¬ 
ing habit of your bird can be cured by at¬ 
tending to the following hints : Give the bird 
plenty of cage-room, and have it out of the 
cage for half an hour or longer each day. 
Talk to it also as much as possible. Give it 
plenty of sound, ripe fruit, and also plenty 
of nuts. Provide it regularly with a piece of 
soft, non-splintering wood for it to exercise 
its beak upon. Stop the cake, and give in¬ 
stead a little sweet biscuit, but only a little. 
If the bird has become thoroughly acclima¬ 
tised—that is, if it has been six months or 
over in this country—it would, during very hot 
weather, appreciate being sprayed with water 
two or three times a week, using an ordinary 
scent-spray. Keep the bird’s attention en¬ 
gaged as much as possible, and in time it will 
discontinue its feather-plucking. Some per¬ 
severance will, however, be needed.—J. T. 
Bird. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Cardener’s character (B.).*-kn employer 
is not bound to give a reference, but if he or 
she chooses to do so the reference must be 
fair and truthful. If there is any reason for 
suggesting that this particular reference was 
either unfair or untruthful you have a 
remedy at law, nnd your best plan will be to 
consult a solicitor. One would assume that 
after so long a period of employment the em¬ 
ployer would be able to say more than this ; 
but it would be dangerous for me to express 
any definite opinion without being in posses¬ 
sion of all the facts.— Barrister. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR JOSEPH HOOKER. 

We regret to announce the death, at the age 
of 94, of Sir Joseph Hooker, which took place 
on Sunday, the 10th of December, at The 
Camp, Sunningdale, Berks. Bom at Hales- 
worth, in Suffolk, on June 30th, 1817, he 
was educated in Glasgow, taking his M.D. 
there in 1839. Immediately after this the 
Antarctic expedition, under Sir James Clark 
Ross, started. He was appointed assistant 
surgeon on the Erebus, and accompanied the 
expedition as botanist. For three years he 
cruised about the Southern seas, visiting 
New Zealand, Australia, and the Falkland 
Islands, where he collected an enormous 
amount of botanical information which was 
embodied in “ Flora Antartica,” “ Flora Novae 
Zealandire,” and “Flora Tasmaniae,” the 
publication of which lasted many years. A 
few years afterwards he started on his 
memorable journey to the northern frontiers 
of India, where, during the three years he 
was there, he discovered and 6ent home many 
fine Rhododendrons and other plants. In 
1855 he was appointed assistant director of 
Kew Gardens under liis father, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded ten years later as director. While 
holding this position he visited Palestine and 
Morocco, and in 1887, in company with Pro¬ 
fessor Asa Gray, he studied the Reeky 
Mountain flora. To him we owe the 
“ Student’s Flora of the British Isles,” and 
many other publications. The work, how¬ 
ever, by which his services to botany will be 
best remembered is the “ Genera Plan- 
tarum,” in which the plants are described 
from specimens in the Kew Herbarium. Sir 
Joseph Hooker was perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinguished botanist of his day, his knowledge 
being gained not only from specimens col¬ 
lected by others, but from personal observa¬ 
tion of the flora of almost every part of the 
globe. As showing his great energy ot such 
an advanced age* we may mention that he 
continued his botanical research up to the 
day oT his death. 
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GARQEN WORK. 

Outdoor gardon. —There is, in the shrub¬ 
bery, always work of a renovating char¬ 
acter w'hich may be done now. There are in¬ 
teresting tilings among flowering shrubs 
which may be planted now. The shrubby 
Spiraeas, such as S. Aitehisoni, S. arguta, 
S. multiflora, S. ariaefolia, S. Bumakla A. 
Waterer, and S. eonfusa Van Houttei, form 
handsome groups. The la*t, when estab¬ 
lished in pots, forces easily, and possibly 
also some of the others will force, but 1 
have not had occasion to try them. The 
Pvrus family is a large one, of which P. 
floribunda atrosanguinea, P. spectabilis, and 
P. Scheideckeri flore-pleno are very distinct 
and effective ; and some of the new Lilacs 
might, be more used. They should not be 
crowded into thickets, as one good plant, 
given freedom, is more effective than half-a- 
dozen crowded together. A little pruning 
at the right season to improve shape will 
be an advantage. The best season to prune 
all flowering shrubs is as soon as the flowers 
fade. All kinds of spring flowers may be 
planted now\ These may include bulbs with 
a groundwork of hardy annuals, such as 
Silene oompacta, Forget-me-nots, Limnan- 
ithes Douglasi, Viola comuta, and others. 
Among the nevrer Roses those with a yellow 
tin>k are being inquired for, as Lyons Rose, 
Joseph Hill, Harry Kirk, and Betty. 
Among climbers of the Rambler section 
Flower of Fairfield, in the way of Crimson 
Rambler, but better and perpetual, is less 
subject to mildew. The frost keeps off, and 
ground works well. 

Fruit garden.— Root-lifting and pruning 
are being done now, and there is always 
work of this character to be done at this 
season. It might possibly have some effect 
upon the year’s buds if done at the end of 
September, as we cannot tell with certainty 
when the wood-bud changes its character, 
but I have thought when doing such work 
that some effect is produced by giving the 
check whilst the leaves still retain some 
force. The training of wall trees requires 
some skill to give a perfect balance to the 
trees. This work has always interested me. 
The proper placing of the shreds, when 
shreds arc used, is important, as tight liga¬ 
tures are injurious. I have often used 
shoots of the Golden Willow' for the large 
branches. They last very well one year, do 
not harbour insects, are easily replaced and 
cost nothing, they are ornamental, and can 
be produced on the place. Do not forget 
that fruit-trees on a dwarfing stock must be 
fed on the surface. These are the best trees 
for garden culture when properly nourished. 

Vegetable garden.— Seed Potatoes should 
be opened out, and placed, as far as possible, 
crown upwards in. shallow boxes in a light 
position wife from frost. Cutting Potatoes 
for planting lo single eyes is not much prac¬ 
tised by large growers. I proved years ago 
there was not much in it. Medium-sized 
nets, planted in rows 3 feet apart, 18 inches 
in the row', will give satisfactory results. 
Of course, early kinds in frames or on the 
warm border may be closer, but main-crop 
kinds when good sets are used should have 
room. There has not been much frost yet 
to permit wheeling on the ground, and in 
most gardens the manure will wait ; but 
there is plenty of digging and trenching 
which may be done. There is in some 
gardens a scarcity of stable-manure, as the 
motor-car is taking the place of the horse, 
and I hear of some places where a spare 
loose-box or shed has been filled with beasts 
and fed with roots, Cabbages, and cake to 
mako manure for the garden. There is 
plenty of artificials, or so-called artificials. 
Basic slag is cheap, and is a good deal used, 
especially on heavy soils. Superphosphate 
and kainit are among the cheap useful 
manures to be used in combination with 
yard-manure. 

Conservatory* —As Chrysanthemums and 
scarlet Salvias go out of bloom they should 
be removed now, as other things' will be 
coming in. But where the necessary 
measures are taken and proper provision 
made, there will be no difficulty in having 
a good supply of flowers for Christmas. 
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White and pink flowers are in demand now. 

I am inclined to think what should be late 
Chrysanthemums are coming rather earlier 
this season, but Framfield Pink, Lord 
Brooke, Sun stone, Niveus, Jules Valet, ami 
Moneymaker are good now for cutting. 
With many people Moneymaker comes with 
weak stems, too weak, in fact, to cut 
with long stems. We have given up Prin¬ 
cess Victoria. Years ago we grew a houseful 
of it for cutting at Christmas, but it ap¬ 
pears to be wearing out. A good batch of 
Primulas, including obconica, is useful now. 
There has been a good deal of improvement 
in obconica flowers. The old double white 
Primula is useful now for cutting. Zonal 
Pelargoniums are bright, but they want a 
little warmth and a fairly dry atmosphere. 
Azaleas, Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Arum 
Lilies are also coming in. A little weak 
liquid-manure will help all things now in 
bud. Besides flowering plants, foliage of a 
graceful character will be wanted, and 
Palms, Grasses, and Ferns will supply 
these. 

Forolng-housa. —A night temperature of 
60 degs. will be sufficient to start most things 
which have had a suitable preparation into 
active growth. It is best to give water 
when water is required, of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house, and for syringing, the 
water should be soft and pure. There are 
many things coming on for the house and 
conservatory now. In a case of emergency 
it may be necessary to increase the tempera¬ 
ture to 65 degs., but days are so short and 
dark now that, high temperatures should be 
avoided if possible. Begonias and other 
things now r coining into bloom may come 
fast enough in an intermediate house with 
a night temperature of 55 deg.s., and plants 
will feel the change less if not rushed too 
fast. Very little ventilation will be required 
in such houses now 7 , as no house is alto¬ 
gether airtight, and the larger the house the 
less need for opening lights. 

Work In vinery.— Tliose who have a room 
suitable for keeping Grapes when cut may 
clear each vinery when only a few bunches 
are left. In my experience Grapes will keep 
at least as well, if not better, than when 
hanging on the Vines, and, bosidevs, it gives 
a chance of pruning and cleaning the Vines, 
and the house, if necessary, may be painted 
inside, the walls dressed with lime and sul¬ 
phur, and the border renovated with fresh 
compost on the surface. With Vines in 
good condition the roots will be near the 
surface, and, of course, there will be no 
need to break up the border beyond a light 
pricking up of the surface, as' there woll, 
under favourable conditions, be a network 
of roots close to the top. We have found 
advantage from using a special Vi tie-manure 
from the horticultural chemist. 

Early Peaoh-house. —If Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines are grown in the same house, Early 
Rivers Nectarine and Hale’s Early Peach 
will do well together, and Crimson 
Galande, Dymond, and Gros Mignonne 
Peaches, and Lord Napier, Downton Im¬ 
proved, and Pineapple Nectarines may come 
in succession. Plant in good loam, adhesive 
rather than sandy, adding plaster, bone- 
meal, basic slag, and charcoal-dust from 
charcoal heaps, if obtainable. Peaches in 
well-drained borders will take a good deal 
of feeding when the trees are bearing freely ; 
but rich top-dressings will supply this dur¬ 
ing the growing season. The border should 
be made firm and kept in that condition, 
so that the roots may remain near the sur¬ 
face. The trees in the forcing-ho use will be 
ready to break into growth now in a tem¬ 
perature of 48 degs. to 50 degs. It is 
customary to syringe the trees morning and 
evening until the flowers expand, and if 
the weather is dry and warm a light dewing 
over is useful in distributing the pollen. 
This is a matter that everylxidy may not 
agree with, but I have seen its value in 
causing a good set when the atmosphere of 
the house is dry. Ventilation may be given 
when the thermometer rises to 65 degs., hut 
the house should be watched, and ventila¬ 
tion reduced when the thermometer falls. 

Early Tomatoes. —We occasionally buy a 
new variety or two for trial, but we have 


our own saved stock of Sunrise, and we 
find it so reliable that we shall not discard 
it till something better turns up. Those 
who can command a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. may sow thinly, and place in a 
light position near the glass, pot off when 
ready, and shift into lurger pots from time 
to time as required, until the plants occupy 
9-inch or 10-inch pots, if they are in¬ 
tended to fruit in that size. There is some 
advantage in growing the first crop in pots. 

I believe in planting late Tomatoes out in 
narrow borders, changing the soil if neces¬ 
sary, and this will be required either whole 
or in part occasionally. Tomatoes do not 
want much soil to grow in, and I have 
generally found a trench a foot wide and 
the same in depth will suffice. I have had 
them grow and fruit well in a mixture of 
ashes and loam, feeding them when they 
bear well. 

Flowering plants for Christmas.— White, 
yellow, bronze, and pink Chrysanthemums 
will be plentiful. Among other things are 
Tree Carnations, Begonias in variety, 
Azaleas, retarded Lilies, and Lily of the 
Valley, Zonal Pelargonifims, Bouvardias, 
Poinsettias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Hya¬ 
cinths (Roman), Paper-white Narcissi, etc. 
Among fine-foliaged plants are Palms, 
Bamboos, India-rubber, Asparagus, Grasses, 
Dracaenas, and Ferns in variety. We find 
large specimen Bamboos very useful. They 
may be had 9 feet or 10 feet hij<h, and very 
bushy, in tubs. Kenti&s,. also in tubs, are 
good. _ E. Hobday. 

THE COMIHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 18th —The weather still con¬ 
tinues suitable for planting. We have just 
planted a considerable plot with Pheasant- 
eye Narcissi. It is very useful for cutting, 
and we want it late. In like manner we 
have found a good-sized patch of Barri con- 
spicuus very useful. Sowed seeds in boxes 
of Gypsophila paniculata. When strong 
enough we may use some of them for graft¬ 
ing the double variety upon, which la an 
easy method of increase. 

December 19th .—Covered a good-sized 
patch of Christmas Roses with handlights. 
We have had no serious frost a9 yet, but 
provision has been made for a supply of pro¬ 
tecting material. It is not necessary to 
cover Fig-trees till the approach of fro9t, 
but we once had damage done to a wall of 
Figs, and do not want to take risks, so the 
branches have been drawm together and can 
be quickly covered when froot comes. 

December 20th .— Dusted a little dry 
material among Violets and other plants in 
cold-frames. Dry, dusty peat or wood- 
ashes is suitable. Very tender Tea Roses 
have been protected with mounds of charred 
material saved for the purpo.se. Every bit 
of time when the weather is suitable is 
devoted to the training and regulation of 
fruit-trees. Peaches and Apricots will bo 
left to the last. 

December 21st .—More Rhubarb, Seakale, 
Chicory, and Dandelion roots have been 
placed in Mushroom-house. Every bed space 
is filled now with something useful. 
Though the house is furnished with hot- 
water pipes, we only use them during very 
severe weather, as the beds when at work 
give off enough heat to keep up a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs., except when 
very severe outside. 

December 22nd .—Cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are taken from time to time. It is 
the custom of some growers, when cuttings 
enough have been taken, to throw all the 
old plants away, and trust to the young 
ones. This is, I think, a mistake where a 
lot of flow’ers is required for cutting, as the 
best of the cut-down, plants, if repotted dur¬ 
ing the spring, will make very useful speci¬ 
mens for the conservatory—at least, we find 
them do so. 

December 23rd ,—There is usually some de¬ 
coration to be done on this day, and it 
generally falls to the gardener’s iot to cut 
and arrange evergreens and other work. A 
good supply of flowers for Christmas and 
New Year is very necessary, and will make 
things bright and pleasant. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. j 4 s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants.— -< 4 // who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming: fruit. — Sci’eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS A2fX> nOWS»8. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lime-tree, suckers on (A. Ray).—Cutting off 
the topis of the suckers as you have been doing is 
of no use. You must clear away the soil until you 
come to the union' of the suckers with the parent 
tree, and then, with a sharp knife, cut each one 
off close to the stem of the tree. Your present 
treatment only encourages the growth of the 
suckers. 

Azaleas unhealthy (South Fietc).-The Azaleas, 
shoots of which you send, have been badly attacked 
by thrips. Syringe the plants with paraffin emulsion. 
Quassia extract and soft soap, or Tobacco-water. II 
we may judge by the shoot*, the plants are in a very 
poor condition at the roots, and next spring it would 
be well to have them repotted, using the best fibrous 
peat, to which has been added some silver sand. 
After potting, the plants should be kept close and 
syringed every afternoon until the roots are work- 
ing freely in the new soil About July, they should 
be stood'in the open air to ripen the growth, paying 
grent attention to the watering, and if the weather 
is hot and dry syringing well iu the afternoon. 

Pruning Wistaria (G . Jf.).-Pruning should be 
done as follow*: Soon after midsummer all the 
young shoot* on the main stems should be pinched 
back to within a foot of the main stems. These 
shoots will again break into growth from the buds 
just behind where the shoot was stopped, and after 
growing a few inches they should again be pinched. 
This will cause the formation of flower-buds at the 
base of the shoot first shortened. The following 
spring these shoots may be cut back to within five or 
six eyes of the main stem, and the young shoots 
treated as above detailed. If there is any bare 
space on the wall which you would like filled, you 
can nail up one of the young growths, at the same 
time cutting it about half down in order to cause it 
to form flower-buds at the base. If your Wistaria is 
well furnished with flowering-tspurs, which arc formed 
at the base of last season’s growth, the young shoots 
may be cut back in November to within two eyes of 
the flower-spurs. In this way tliey will develop more 
quickly when the sap begins to rise than if the long 
shoots had been allowed to remain. 


Soil for Chrysanthemums (Calcy).— Yes, the 
soil you refer to would answer, but it would be well 
to mix with it some rotten manure, or if you have 
not got this, then some of one of the many artificial 
manures now to be had. Of course, you would have 
to feed the Clirysanthemums when the pot* are full 
of roots. 

Chrysanthemum leaves unhealthy (H. Q. B. 

H .).—Your Chrysanthemums have been attacked by 
rust. Let the plants flower as they will, but do not 
attempt to increase your stock from the affected 
plants. The safest way will be to burn all the 
plants on which the fungus is present and start with 
a clean stock. 

Fruiting of Stephanotis (Rusticut).-Jt Is not 
unusual for the Stephanotis to fruit in this country. 
The fruit is not edible, and will ripen in the course 
of next year, but unless you wish to try your hand 
at raising seedlings we would advise you to cut it 
off, as if left to ripen it will only weaken the plant. 
The Stephanotis is so easily raised from cuttings that 
very few trouble about raising seedlings. 

Manuring hardy plant borders (C. W. 
Hanson)—In such a soil as yours there is no need to 
use lime. If you can get Borne good rotten manure, 
apply a good dressing of this as soon as you have cut 
down all the hardy plants and tidied the border up. 
Let the manure lie during the winter, so as to allow’ 
the goodness of it to be washed down to the roots, 
and then in the early spring fork over the border 
and incorporate what manure is left with the soil. 

Campanula and Phlox (Mrs. Escom be ).—The 
Campanula referred to flowers in July and August, 
the dwarf Phloxes in April and May, the latter more 
particularly Well-rooted tufts of either may be 
planted in open weather from now to March, though, 
in the main, the last-named month would be pre¬ 
ferred. Of the dwarf Phloxes there are pink, rose, 
lilac, and other shades of colour, save that to which 
you refer, and any dealer in alpine plants would be 
able to supply you with at least half-a-dozen distinct 
sorts. 

Chrysanthemum-buds failing (R. D .).~Your 
experience is a very common one. The reason why 
the blooms get hard and refuse to open may be due 
to the fact that you retained the buds too early in 
the season. The excessive heat during the past 
summer has also been against a successful issue. 
You say nothing as to the varieties you are growing 
or what size of pots you have them in, and it is 
possible that the plants have been allowed frequently 
to get dry, which would also lead to the trouble. 
We have also seen the buds on plants that have been 
overfed suffer in the same way. 

Oaltonla candicans (syn. Hyacinthus candicans) 
{John Hunt ).—This noble bulb from the Cape bears 
in the autumn flower-spikes each from 4 feet to 6 feet 
high, with spires of w’axy-like blooms each about 

inch long. It is quite hardy in light soils, and is 
very effective when in bold groups in the mixed 
border or in the flower garden. You may plant it at 
the same time as Gladioli—that is, in March—and 
the two are very effective w’hen in bloom together, 
ns they ought to be. The best book on hardy plants 
is “ The English Flower Garden,” which can be had 
from John Murray, Albemarle-street, W.C., price 15s. 

Sowing a lawn (Optic ).—Get the ground deeply 
trenched, adding as the work goes on plenty of good 
rotten manure. Do this as soon as you can, so that 
the soil can settle down. If you can get good clean 
turf in the neighbourhood, then you can lay this 
down after having made the soil quite level and 
firm. If not, then you had better wait until April, 
when you can sow It down with good Grass-seed. 
In the spring It would be well to run the hoe over 
the ground frequently, so as to destroy any seedling 
weeds that are present. 2. Plant bush Roses. 3. 
For such a purpose you will find nothing better than 
the common Holly. 
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Regrafting Worcester Pearmain Apple 

(Lakenheath).-U the tree is healthy and the growth 
vigorous, then you may regraft it, using Newton 
tVonder. If, however, the tree is in poor condition, 
we should advise you to grub it up, clear out the 
exhausted soil, add fresh, and plant a young, healthy 
specimen of the variety w r e have mentioned above. 

Moving Peaches and Nectarines (Amafcur).- 
We fear vou can expect but little success from plant¬ 
ing Peaches on the back wall of your lean-to house, 
as the Vine and Rose on the roof will shade the trees 
too much. We see no reason why you should not 
have Peaches in the open air. if you protect the 
tree* when in bloom by stretching tiffany along the 
front of them, and so warding off cold winds, which 
cause the blister to which you refer. A glass coping 
is also of great service. 


Budding Peach-trees (St. G .).-The Peach is 
commonly increased by budding, which is done in 
July or August, the be*t stock being the Mussel 
Plum, as this is valued on account of its hardiness. 
In your case, we think your best plan would be to 
procure a tree already worked. Grafting may be 
carried out in the spring. The scions should be 
firm and short-jointed, and be taken early in the 
season with a portion of two-year-old wood attached. 
You must defer the grafting until the sap m the 


stock begins to move. 


Brown-scale on Peach-trees (Grower).—There 
Is no better remedy for this than syringing the trees 
w hen at re*t with hot water and petroleum, nothing 
answering so well at so little cost and trouble. At 
that time it will make the scale fall off, and a 
second application leave* very few alive. When not 
more than 2 oz. or a wineglassful of petroleum to 
every gallon of thoroughly hot soapy water, and 
this kept from accumulating on the surface, is used, 
the remedy is both effective and safe. After growth 
has once begun do not use the petroleum in any 
form, as it will injure the leaves and bark, as we 
once learned to our cost. 


VEGETABLES 

Large Onions (Novice ).—The one great bulbing 
Onion, no matter under what name it Is offered for 
sale, is Ailsa Craig. Sow in the autumn in the open 
ground, to transplant in the early spring, or under 
glass, in shallow pans or boxes, in the month of 
January. Where the soil on which planted out is 
deeply trenched and heavily manured, then allowed 
to well settle down a month before the planting, 
this fine oval Onion will often produce bulbs weigh¬ 
ing from 1 lb. to 21 lb.—indeed, we have seen them 
from a January sowing and end-of-April planting 
weighing over 3 lb. But to get these large bulbs 
the soil must be deep and rich. From an autumn 
sowing transplant into rows in spring, 14 inches 
apart, the plants 9 inches apart in the rows. From 
a January sowing the rows should be 16 inches apart, 
and the plants in the rows from 10 inches to 12 inches 
apart. Sow in autumn at the end of August or 
early in September. Ailsa Craig bulbs when well 
matured keep several months. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fowls* manure (Rosie ).—The manure from a 
fowls’ run is very good material for almost anything, 
but the run should be covered with sand or ashes, 
from off which the manure could be raked every day 
or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it should be 
smothered with soot and be placed in a heap and 
mixed with its bulk of soil, allowing it to so remain 
for a month, then turning it in and giving it yet 
a further dressing of soot, still allowing the manure 
to remain to sweeten and become incorporated with 
the soil. Practically, if allowed to remain for three 
or four months, so much the better. Then spread it 
on the ground in March, and Just fork It In. A thin 


dressing suffices. Still, It is a mistake to employ this 
manure solely, as a different dressing Is desirable the 
following year. 

Worms in lawn (A. R. Crossley ).—Corrosive 
sublimate is poisonous to fowls. If, however, you 
decide to use this, then water the lawn with a solu* 
lion made by dissolving 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate 
in 15 gallons of water. A 6afe and quite as effective 
a remedy Is to place 12 lb. of unslaked lime into a 
barrel and pour 30 gallons of w’ater over It, stirring 
It well up and allowing it to settle for forty-eight 
hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid during 
damp weather, using a rosed pot, giving a good soak¬ 
ing of the lime-water on the evening succeeding that 
on which rain has fallen or a good watering has 
been given. This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they may be swept up and cleared away. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. 71. R.—Write to B. Ladhams. Limited, Shirley, 

Southampton.- E. Nichol.— The Native Guano Co., 

29, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. - 77. F. 8 .— 

You will find in our issue of December 16th, page 729, 
.an article dealing fully with the winter washing of 

fruit-trees.- J. L .—If you follow the notes that will 

appear during the season, you will be able to get all 

the information you require.-77. if.—The secateurs 

you refer to can be had from the Army and Navy 

Stores, Victoria-street, London, 8.W.-.V. B\—1. 

Have the ground trenched and manured at once. 
2. Throw the Pelargoniums on the rubbish-heap. 3. 
Plant the Wallflowers and Daffodils at once. 4. Get 
the plants you refer to. and plant at once. 5. Plant 
a Rambler Rose over the dead stump of tree. 6. 
Plant Clematises and Roees. Sweet Peas and any 
annual climbers would also do for covering the fence. 
Kindly read our rules when you send further queries. 

-R. W\—The only likely cause is that the wood is 

rotting and setting up a fungus. Your beat plan will 
lie to clear out the pebbles, and ascertain if such is 

the case.-77. R.—We shall be glad if you will 

kindly send some of the shoots of your Azaleas, when 
we will do our best to help you. In all probability 
they have been overwatered after potting, or it may 
be that, as is most likely, they have been attacked 
by thrips and red-spider. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— G. if .—Primula kewensls.- 

IT. Mooring.—1, Gesnera cinnabarlna: 2, One of the 
many crested forms of Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, 
Nephrolepis exaltata, the type. 

Names of Irmits.— Q. Major.— Pears: 1, Glou 
Morceau; 2, Specimens insufficient; Apple: 8, Rymer. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. PEED AND Sons, West Norwood, London, 8.E.— 
List of Seeds. 

Haaoe and Schmidt, Erfurt.— Trade Seed Cata¬ 
logue, 1011-1912. 

Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield .—Special 
Offer of Lilies. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture for 1912. 

The American Forest Co., South Framingham, 
Massachusetts.— Wholesale Price List of American 
Forest-tree Seeds. 


Books received.— “ Live Stock Journal Almanac. 

1912.”-“ Roses.” H. R. Darlington. Double 

volume of the present day gardening series. Price 
2s. 6d. net. T. C. and E. C. Jack. 67. Long Acre, 

London, and Edinburgh.-" Handbook on Pruning 

Roses,” third edition; “Official Catalogue of Rosea.” 
National Rose Society, Edward Mawley, Secretary, 

Berkhamstead.-“ Rock Gardens and Alpine 

Plant*.” Illustrated by E. H. Jenkine. Edited by 
T. W. Sanders. W. H. and L. Collingridge, 148 and 
149, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


Seeds and bulbs for tbe Malay States.— 

Would some reader kindly name a few seeds and 
bulbs suitable for sending out to tbe Malay 8tates, 
and the best time for sending them?—W. K. 


VIEW8 OF ROOK, BOO, FERN, 
AND WATER GARDENS. 


Wo Ilka to Interest our readers in 
plctu rescue effects of gardens and in 
tho beauty of Rower, tree, or plant. Wo 
ohall 0/ve a Prtxo of a Guinea for tho 
boot Photograph of Rook or Alplno Wator 
Gordonm sent In oach month, and a copy 
of “ Tho English Flower Gordon ” am 
second prtxo, 

Tho so-called rockeries are generally 
so hideously mads that good examples 
will help very much. Artificial water, 
too. Is often stupidly made without any 
grace of outline, and good examplco of 
thcoo would bo welcome, too. In doing 
thlo we need not confine ourselves to 
pardons, beoauso sometlmos any rooky 
ground In nature gives beautiful 
examples of what wo moan. Therefore, 
Into this list would come any natural 
formation of rock or wator that would 
Illustrate what Is desired. In tho lake 
districts oftho West o first and, and In our 
own country too, and Scotland, there are 
beautiful suggestive things everywhere. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Carnation Harlowarden.— This is one of 
the best rich dark-crimson varieties Been in a 
very large south of Scotland collection in the 
middle of December. It comes in early, 
blooms for a long time, and the flowers stand 
well when cut.—A. 

The Blue Cum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus). 

- At Budleigh-Salterton, very fine speci¬ 
mens of this can be seen thriving quite in 
exposed positions near the cliffs, the genial 
climate and sea breezes evidently suiting 
this plant.—J. Maynr. 

Rain-proof Chrysanthemums.— I was in¬ 
terested in the note on rain-proof Chrysan¬ 
themums. I hope someone will write to sug¬ 
gest a good white which will not damp off. I 
have not found White Quintus satisfactory in 
this respect. Champagne, Soleil d’Octobre, 
and Source d’Or seem to stand rain well. If 
one could find a good yellow and a white, 
flowering October to November, and rain¬ 
proof, I should be glad to know of them.-— 
Jap. 

Berberis dietophylla.— Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, sends us this brilliant. Barberry, 
which will certainly add to our treasures in 
the way of autumn colour. He says it is the 
brightest plant in his collection now, and 
that- is saying a great deal. One of the liwle 
hushes is quite striking. This is one of the 
good things got from China lately. Many 
of the sorts are not in cultivation yet in this 
country. In rock gardens and as shrubs, 
the Barberries are peculiarly interesting, and 
now that this and others give us such 
brilliant colours of leaf they are well worth 
growing. 

Aster Jessie Crum In December.— On 

December 8th I saw a plant of this in full 
bloom in the garden of Sir R. W. Buchanan 
Jardine, Bart., at Cavstlemilk, Lockerbie. 
This is an unusual thing for this fine Star- 
wort, but the earliest flowers had been 
caught by frost and the later ones had opened 
and had been uninjured. This Michaelmas 
Daisy was raised by the late Rev. C. Wolley 
Dod, and lie thought a good deal of it, but 
the flood of new varieties appears to have 
driven it largely out of cultivation. It is of 
the Novi Belgii class, has good violet flowers, 
and grows about 3J feet high.—A. 

Pjante and dry weather.— Several times 
during March and April last, and even in 
June, I dug up plants and threw them on 
one side—generally on the Grass. From 
early in May till September incessant water¬ 
ing was necessary—many plants would have 
died without artificial moisture. The heat 
and drought, however, had no effect, as the 
plants so unkindly treated never showed 
signs of distress, but grew and flowered as 
well as their neighbours, which had all the 
advantages of manure and water. I noticed 
Aster Ryecroft Pink, Anemone rivularis, 
Verbascura phlomoides, several white 
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Phloxes, Geranium macrorrhizum, Lamium 
Orvala, with large tap-roots, and others. On 
the hottest and driest part of a rockery & 
dwarf Aster was left by mistake in April. 
There it is now as comfortable as possible.— 
E. Charles Buxton. 

The Macartney Reee.— In a recent issue 
a correspondent seeks information as to the 
treatment necessary to get this delightful 
Rovse to flower. At Bioton, Devon, there is 
a very fine tree of this growing on a south¬ 
west wall, which blooms profusely every 
year. It makes very strong growth. Many 
of the shoots are more than a yard in length, 
these producing heads of flowers from July 
up to the end of November should the 
autumn prove a mild one. I used to prune 
it fairly hard back early in the year, and 
well nigh every shoot, strong and medium, 
produced heaps of flowers, which met with 
general admiration.—J. M. 

Rtiue cotlnoldes.— In your issue of De- 
cember 16th (page 732) I read: “ There is 
not one of the genus native here that fails 
to display handsome-coloured foliage, unless 
it be Rhus cotinoides, and even this has 
some attraction.” This is ‘‘damning with 
faint praise.” To Biiton Garden this last 
autumn, visitors, w’ith the knowledge of the 
best shrubs in the world, w*ere making long 
journeys with the sole object of seeing a 
bush of Rhus cotinoides, and there were no 
two opinions as to its being the most glorious 
piece of autumn colouring to he seen in 
England, not excepting Parrotia persica, 
which this vear glowed lik^ living .flames.— 
A. C. B. ’ 

Populus laeiooarpa.— This, though one of 
the latest additions to' the Poplar family, 
is likely to prove one of the most striking 
as regards foliage, though its proportions as 
a full-grown tree will probably be consider¬ 
ably loss than those of some of the larger- 
growing species. Originally discovered by 
Dr. Henry, in Hupeh, it w r as first sent home 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson about ten years ago. 
Growing at an elevation of from 4,000 feet 
to 6,000 feet, it forms a tree 30 feet to 
40 feet high, with very large leaves, each 
about 10 inches long and 7 inches wide, 
dark green above and lighter beneath, with 
reddish mid-ribs. It is likely to prove an 
excellent tree for the banks ofc a stream or 
lake.—D. 

Erloa camea.— I am indebted to Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell for reminding me of the exist¬ 
ence of the deep carmine-coloured variety of 
Erica carnea, which is, I believe, called 
rubra, and which is not easily procured from 
nurseries, even when ordered. I found the 
otheWday that there is in existence quite a 
variety of shades among the varieties of th : s 
Heath. Their existence came as a pleasant 
surprise to me, as being likely to meet what 
I have desired and hoped for for many years. 
E. carnea is such a boon for our mid-winter 
gardens that we can hardly have too many 
forms, provided always they are distinct. 
The advice to clip Heaths after flowering is 


excellent, but is not so much needed with 
E. carnea as with some of the others. 
E. bybrida is more in need of this than 
carnea.—S. Arnott. 

8olanum orispum.— This is quite hardy 
in Devon, flowering abundantly in earlv 
summer if given plenty of space on a south 
wall. The pruning, which means spurring 
back pretty close, should be done imme¬ 
diately flowering is over, the resulting shoots 
being loosely tied in towards autumn. Dur¬ 
ing the past summer, owing doubtless to the 
tropical weather, red-spiaer attacked the 
foliage, but this pest can be kept away if a 
good syringing be given once or twice each 
week efuring very hot weather and the roots 
kept well supplied with moisture. I had 
it on an east wall for a few years, but it 
flowered very sparsely, thus showing that 
the plant requires plenty of oun to be a 
success. -J. M. ’ 

Ceum Rossi.— It would be interesting to 
have the experience of readers with regard to 
the divstinct and pretty Geum Rossi, which 
it is difficult to find much information about, 
although it has been introduced for several 
years. Probably it is my fault, but I have 
not found this species very satisfactory, as 
not only has it flowered badly, but it has 
made but little progress with me. It is, I 
think, some eight or nine years since I first 
made its acquaintance as a novelty, and I 
have cultivated it. or have endeavoured to do 
so, since that time, with the result of having 
very few flowers, and also of losing several 
plants. It is, I gather from the scanty infor¬ 
mation available, a native of the Arctic 
regions of North America, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that I have failed to hit upon the pre¬ 
cise treatment required by it. The flowers, 
which are yellow, are of good size, and the 
pinnate character of the foliage gives the 
plant a distinct appearance.—S. Arnott. 

The fruite of the Pomegranate.— The 
familiar Pomegranate fruite of our shops are 
produced in southern Europe, for although 
the plant is hardy in the southern counties it 
rarely ripens its fruite in this country. The 
present year has been an exception, however, 
for fruits have been matured in a number of 
places. In some casevs they were almost of 
normal size, and in others from half to three- 
quarters the size of the larger examples re¬ 
ceived from warmer countries. The familiar 
orange and red colour was well developed 
and the fruits decidedly showy. Where the 
Pomegranate can be grown out-of-doors, 
either against a wall or in the open ground, 
it is a decided acquisition, for in addition to' 
being a most interesting plant, its bright 
scarlet flowers are very ornamental, whilst 
they appear during late summer and early 
autumn, when flowering shrubs are not too 
common. In addition to the type, there 
is a dwarf variety, which is more free- 
flowering than the type. It is well worth 
planting against a wall with a southern 
aspect. There is also a variety with double 
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flowerfl. When the Pomegranate is to be 
tried out-of-doors it should be given the 
sunniest position possible, and except in very 
favoured localities the shelter of a wall is 
desirable. Light, loamy soil suits the plant 
best.—!). 

Aotlnldla Chinensli. —Before the intro¬ 
duction of this handsome climber, the genus 
Actinidia was not considered of mucli ac¬ 
count, so far as garden decoration was con¬ 
cerned. The advent of A. chinensis showed 
the genus in quite another light, however, 
for when well grown it is one of the most 
ornamental of the stronger-growing climbers. 
The plant has been known from herbarium 
specimens for more than fifty years, and 
numerous travellers have collected it. It 
was, however, left for Mr. Wilson to intro¬ 
duce it, with many other plants, when col¬ 
lecting in China some ten years ago. The 
yellow flowers are each 1 inch to 1£ inches 
across, and borne in clusters. The edible 
fruits are said to be used for preserving in 
Japan, and to somewhat resemble Goose¬ 
berries in appearance. When once estab¬ 
lished in good loamy soil, it grows with 
great rapidity, and quickly covers a pillar or 
other support. It apparently appreciates a 
little shelter.— D. 

Buddleia aslatioa as a winter-flowering 
plant. —Nearly six years ago thie was given 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and at that time was known to 
very few. It belongs to the same group as 
Buddleia variabilis, which is now so exten¬ 
sively grown. The growth of B. asiatica is, 
however, more slender, while the flowers, 
which are white with yellowish centres, are 
borne in a lighter and more attenuated 
raceme than is the case with B. variabilis. 
The cultural requirements of B. asiatica are 
simple, as it can be readily struck from 
cuttings of the young shoots taken in early 
spring, and if stopped once or twice during 
the growing season they will form neat, 
bushy specimens by the winter. -At that 
time they will in all probability have reached 
the height of a yard or more, and each plant 
will bear a considerable number of flower 
racemes. To ensure a good display of 
blossoms the plants need to get plenty of sun 
and air during the late summer and early 
autumn months. Then in winter a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is essential. 
Another feature worthy of note is the pleas¬ 
ing fragrance of the blossoms.—X. 

The Scorpion Iris (Iris alata). — Thie 
bulbous Iris, introduced over a hundred years 
ago, is one of the loveliest of winter plants. 
In sheltered nooks in warm gardens it com¬ 
mences to bloom some weeks earlier than 
Iris reticulata, and is now in bloom here in 
the second week of December, and it con¬ 
tinues to produce flowers through February 
and March. The foliage begins to die off 
in April, and through the summer and early 
autumn it remains dormant, starting into 
growth about October or November. There 
are many forms of this Iris of varying tints of 
blue and purple, some being considerably 
larger than the type, and all are highly 
fragrant. When grown in the open a 
sheltered position in the rock-garden is beet 
suited bo its requirements, while the soil in 
which it is planted should be of a porous 
nature, and mixed with a large proportion of 
old lime rubble. The tubers should be 
planted only just beneath the surface, as this 
will lead to freer flowering. It is also well 
adapted for pans, when, i? brought on in a 
cold frame, it will create a pleasing effect in 
the greenhouse when in bloom.— South 
Devon. 

Poin tttas In small pots.— Complaints 
are often made that Poinsettias are apt to 
run up so tall as to detract a good deal from 
their beauty, but this could not be urged 
against an extensive group which was shown 
at the Horticultural Hall on December 5th. 
The plants shown were only in thumb pots, 
yet each carried a fair-sized head of bracts. 
They were only about a foot or a little more 
in height, and all retained their leaves well. 
Being in such small pots they would be just 
the thing to drop into 6ome of the tiny jar¬ 
dinieres now so much in vogue. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that this Poinsettia (now, 


by the way, a Euphorbia) is an old plant in 
gardens, and its position has been more than 
once assailed, it still holds its own as a 
popular decorative plant. The double- 
flowered variety, or rather a form with a 
much larger number of brightly-coloured 
bracts than the ordinary kind, was to super¬ 
sede this last-named, but the double one did 
not prove at all amenable to cultivation, and 
it is now rarely seen. A couple of years ago 
a specimen of this planted out in the 
succulent house at Kew showed it in better 
condition than I had ever met with it before. 
Varieties with carmine, salmon-red, and 
white bracts have from time to time cropped 
up, but they have never caught on in the 
same way as the typical kind.—X. 

Plnguioula oaudata. —Some flowering 
examples of this Mexican Butterwort were 
noted at the meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on December 5th. Although 
in no sense an Orchid, yet it is most appro¬ 
priately associated therewith, as the con¬ 
ditions under which cool-house Orchids are 
grown just meet its requirements. The 
flowers, which are borne singly on erect 
stems from the centre of the crown, are of a 
bright carmine-pink colour. Its flowering 
season does not seem to be limited to any 
particular period, for I have had it in bloom 
at different times. It is a native of Mexico, 
and introduced about thirty yearB ago, was 
first known as Pinguicula Baker;ana, which 
was subsequently changed to P. caudata. 
Last spring a very distinct Butterwort, 
closely related to the above, was noted in 
flower at Kew under the name of Pinguicula 
Rosei. In all respects it greatly resembles 
P. caudata except that the flowers are of a 
violet-purple colour. These tender Butter- 
worts are, like their hardy relatives, essen¬ 
tially moisture-loving plants, and succeed in 
well-drained pots in a mixture of Sphagnum 
Moss and peat, with a sprinkling of silver 
sand. During winter they like a temperature 
somewhat higher than that suitable for cool- 
house Odontoglossums, but in summer this 
just meets their requirements. 

Trees and Shrubs for winter offset.— 
During the dark winter days, when but few 
flowers are obtainable from the open air, any 
subjects that impart colour to the landscape 
are valuable. . Of these no more effective 
examples can be cited than the red Dogwood 
and the golden and cardinal Willows, the 
bright tints of whose leafless branches afford 
exquisite colour-harmonies. What good use 
may be made of these Willows is exemplified 
at the Royal Gardens, Kew, where they are 
growing on the island in the lake, and give a 
charming winter effect. Jasminum nudi- 
florum, through being a climber, is ineligible 
for inclusion among trees and shrubs, can 
scarcely be passed over, since its wealth of 
golden blossoms is produced in the depth of 
winter. The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthue 
fragrana) and Nuttallia cerasiformis, with 
small, pendent flower-clusters, both winter 
bloomers, are not, although naturally desir¬ 
able, especially effective, and this may also 
be said of the typical Mezereon, Daphne 
Mezereon, though the white-flowered variety 
is a more conspicuous object. The Witch 
Hazel (Hamamelis) is an attractive winter¬ 
flowering shrub, its blooms, with their 
waved, primrose-yellow petals and claret- 
coloured centres, on the leafless branches, 
being quaintly pretty, while early in Febru¬ 
ary, before the first of the Almonds, Cornue 
Mas produces its yellow, thin-rayed flowers, 
the effect at a little distance of a tree in 
full bloom being distinctly ornamental.— 
Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Single Chrysanthemums .—While I am in 
sympathy with much that “K. S.” writes on 
page 714 respecting the single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, I cannot agree with all he 
says about present-day opinion as to the 
esteem in which some varieties are held. I 
do not think that the class of singles most in 
favour are those having long, narrow, 
irregular petals. I admit that for many of 
the smaller vases in the house many of the 
large-flowered singles are quite unsuited, and 
the somewhat stiff and formal character of 
many of them precludes them from use in 


such. Hence the reason for a rather keener 
interest being manifested in the smaller 
singles, and those also of medium size. I 
fail to see why there is less beauty in the nar- 
row-petalled singles, no matter whether the 
petals be long or short, or whether they de¬ 
velop a bloom of Cactus-like form or any 
other characteristic equally interesting. 
They have a distinctly good decorative value, 
and I would be extremely sorry to see them 
ignored, because they failed to attain to the 
florist’s ideal. A single Chrysanthemum to 
be valuable for decoration need not have the 
ray florets arranged 60 close together as to 
form a dense fringe to the disc or cushion 
in the centre. There is a tendency with 
growers to-day, more especially with market 
growers, to ignore singles that have not thie 
dense fringe of closely-arranged florets, and 
because of thie fact many beautiful singles 
fail^to^et the recognition they deserve.— 

The Wreath Lily (Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides).—This beautiful evergreen climber is 
far too seldom seen. Puny specimens in 
pots are frequently met with, but these give 
a very poor idea of the beauty of the plant 
when planted out and well established in a 
suitable situation. A mistaken idea pre¬ 
vails that it is too tender for an ordinary 
conservatory and that it belongs more to the 
etove. A good position for it is against a 
wired wall in a temperate house. The 
border should be well drained and the soil 
sandy loam; very little attention is needed 
beyond an occasional watering, or having a 
few of the strongest shoots tied ; the weaker 
ones will cling to these. The beautiful 
glossy foliage assumes almost every shade 
of green. The plant makes fresh growth 
annually in July or August, and the old 
shoots should be cut away or taken down 
before the new ones get too far advanced. 
As it grows rapidly, the trellis is soon 
covered again. If used freely with cut 
flowers, it brightens otherwise formal or 
heavy arrangements. The roots at the base 
of the stems resemble a cluster of miniature 
Dahlia tubers with the tips curving down¬ 
wards after the manner of Ranunculus roots. 
These tubers are quite white and fleshy at 
first, though when exposed to the air they 
soon turn brown and gradually lose all their 
moisture. From under these spring black 
fibrous roots which fill the surrounding soil. 

I have a plant in the north-east corner of 
a tall span-roofed conservatory which covers 
a space of 14 feet by 5 feet. The partly 
shaded position seems to suit it well.—T. L. 

Wintering the Cardinal flower (Lobelia 
cardinalis).—I have tried several ways of 
preserving the roots of this charming plant 
throughout the winter, in order to be able 
to divide and increase them in the spring. 
The difficulty always has been to prevent 
the centre of the stool from becoming rotten, 
and thus causing the young growths cluster¬ 
ing about the old stock to decay. I tried 
them in boxes, laying the roots therein and 
simply shaking off the greater part of the 
soil and placing the boxes in a cool-house. 
Another way was tried—viz., placing the 
roots in a cold-frame, using dry soil only, 
and withholding water during the winter. 
In both instances the result was the 
same—loss of a part of each clump. I 
have found the following plan the most 
successful—viz., dividing tne roots into 
single shoots and cutting away any pieces 
of roots showing signs of decay. The roots 
were laid thickly in boxes in soil* just moist; 
consequently, no water was required. The 
boxes were placed in a cold-frame and air 
admitted freely on all favourable occasions. 
At the present time new leaves are being 
formed, and the plants will be shortly trans¬ 
planted to other boxes, allowing more space 
to each plant, and returning them to the 
frames. Towards the end of March the 
roots will be planted singly in a prepared 
bed of fairly rich soil over a 2-inch thickness 
of spent Mushroom-bed manure, into which 
the roots will penetrate. At planting time' 
—early in May—the plants can be lifted 
with a good ball of soil attached to each. 
Provision will be made to protect the plants 
w-hile they are in the prepared bed from 
sharp frost by means of old lights or straw 
hurdles.—T. 
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John T. D. Llewelyn, was much admired 
when shown at a meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on April 25th of the present 
year, and an award of merit was given it. 


FRUIT, 


RHODODENDRON MANGLE SI. 

Of late years we have seen a great number 
of varieties of Rhododendron in whose pro¬ 
duction R. Aucklandi, or Griffithianura, as 
the botanists term it, has, directly or in¬ 
directly, played an important part. The 
variety under notice may be referred to as 
one of the earlier examples. It was raised 
in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe 
Wood, and is the result of crossing R. Auck¬ 
landi with a garden form of the North 
American R. catawbiense, known as album 
grandiflorum. Sent out in 1885, R. Manglesi 
is a general favourite, and, of course, more 
widely distributed than most of the newer 
kinds, unless it be the ubiquitous Pink Pearl. 
It is free in growth and flower, the foliage 
being a good deal in the way of R. Auck¬ 
landi, but smaller, while the flowers are 
white, with the exception of a few reddish 
spots on the upper segment of the corolla. 
The blooms, which are about 4 inches across, 
show the influence of its North American 
parent. This hybrid was dedicated to the 
memory of the late Mr. H. J. Mangles of 
Haslemere, a great lover of Rhododendrons. 
The fruits of his labours in the work of 


AMATEURS AND GRAPE-GROWING. 

If anyone is about to plant new* Vines, and 
there is every facility for obtaining good 
loam from an old pasture, then I would say, 
if expense be no object, make up the best 
border possible. But amateurs, generally, 
cannot afford to make borders composed en¬ 
tirely of new’ turf, nor is it an easy matter 
for them to obtain such. Amateurs may suc¬ 
ceed in growing good average crops of 
Grapes in ordinary garden soil, if they will 
carry out the simple hints contained in this 
article. They are given from my own ex¬ 
perience as a Grape-grower for nearly 
thirty years, both in favourable and some- 
wdiat unfavourable circumstances. Vines 
may be planted as late as the month of May 
when the young leaves are growing, but the 
inexperienced cultivator should plant them 
not later than the third week in January. 

1 like to put them in during the first week. 
The canes should be cut back a little below 
the sill of the house. If 18 inches of cane 
be left it will do, and if the cane is cut off 
early in January it will not bleed when 
the sap rises in spring; but to make sure, 
paint the cut ends with painter’s knotting. 
Spread out the roots evenly in the soil, and 
bury them 3 inches deep. I prefer to plant 
inside the house and allow the roots to enter 
the soil outside, too, in due course. If the 
position is a good one, it will only be neces¬ 
sary to deeply trench the soil, keeping the 
subsoil below. Do this while the soil is dry, 
and make it very firm. If there is any 
danger of excessive moisture, raise the 
border a little, and lay down a drain to pre¬ 
vent stagnant water. My own soil is quite 
fibreless and rather sour. The surface, if 
left undisturbed for a few weeks, soon be¬ 
comes green, so I lightly prick it over, and 
prevent the greening. But I am careful to 
mix some old mortar-rubble with the soil 
before the Vines are planted and to put on 
every winter a surface dressing of newly- 
slacked lime, 1 inch deep, and lightly fork 
it in. This I do without damaging any more 
roots than can possibly be helped. I rely 
on the annual liming and dressing of bone- 
meal, at the rate of 6 ounces per square 
yard, at the same time or a few weeks later, 
when two good waterings are given. Only 
clear water is given during the first year; 
but while the Vines are bearing fruit about 

2 ounces per square yard of sulphate of 
potash, sulphate of magnesia one part, and 
half a part of sulphate of iron are given 
twice during the season—early in spring 
and again directly the berries have set. I 
like to have the soil thoroughly broken up 
at first to a depth of at least 2 feet, and 
made firm while in a dry state ; but after¬ 
wards the surface portion must always be 
kept open, and if the soil be of a clayey 
nature a few drain-pipes must be fixed in it, 
about 4 feet apart, with the ends just clear 
of the surface. These pipes assist to venti¬ 
late the border, sweeten the soil, and pre¬ 
vent the berries shanking. 

Starting the Vines. —The first year I 
allow the Vines to break naturally in April 
without the aid of fire heat, syringing the 
rods twice or thrice daily until the young 
shoots are about 1 inch long. Ventilation is 
freely given, except while east winds pre¬ 
vail. One main shoot i9 trained straight 
up the wires of the house to form the main 
rod, and a shoot on each side, trained hori¬ 
zontally, forms the two first or basal spurs. 
When the main rod has grown 6 feet long, 
the point is pinched out, and both side 
shoots are stopped in a similar way when, 
they have attained a length of 3 feet. Thus 
treated the young Vine possesses large, 
thick main leaves and plump buds; but a 
secondary growth is allowed at the end of 
the main rod, which, in turn, is pinched 
about the middle of September, ana there¬ 
after all small sublaterals, wherever formed, 
are pinched out, leaving only the main 
leaves. The ventilation in the autumn is 
ample, and the pipes are warmed on dull 
days and during the night to ensure maturity 
of wood and bud. Late in December the 
main rod is pruned back to wnthin 18 inches 
of the base of the current year’s growdh, 

J o 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Black Alder.—The plant known in 
America under this name is really a Holly 
(Ilex verticillata), but it is very different 
from the familiar Hollies of our gardens and 
w'oods. It belongs to the deciduous section 
of the family, and is recognised by its 
greyish branches, oval leaves, tiny white 
flowers, and scarlet fruits. Although fre¬ 
quently reported as a bush 6 feet to 8 feet 
high, it occasionally grows much taller, and 
specimens upwards of 20 feet in height have 
been recorded. It is found growing in 
swamps and other moist places from Canada 
through the Eastern United States to 
Florida, and its berries are everywhere 
prized for decoration. It, however, has 
another use, for the bark has long been used 
in medicine for its tonic and astringent pro¬ 
perties. When freshly collected in America 
it is said to realise from 2 cents to 5 cents a 
pound. On account of the bark being ex¬ 
tensively used at one time in cases of fever, 
the species has acquired the name of Fever- 


Rhododendron Manglesi. From a photograph sent by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, Crowsley Park, Henley-on-Thames . 


bush in addition to the more familiar one 
which heads this note. There are also other 
names by which the bush is known in 
America, some of the commoner ones being 
Winterberry, Virginia Winterberry, False 
Alder, and White Alder. In this country 
its only use is as an ornamental fruiting 
bush, for at other seasons its general aspect 
has nothing which lifts ^ it above the 
ordinary.—D. 

Acer creticum.—This curious bushy Maple is 
found in Asia Minor and in some of the adjacent 
islands, where «t appears in many forms, the leafage 
varying greatly in size and shape. Even on the same 
plant many kinds of leaves may be noted, some being 
very small, with almost entire margins, others with 
one or more side lobes, and others, again, distinctly 
three-parted. Although under exceptionaJly favour¬ 
able conditions it may attain a height of 20 feet or 
30 feet, it is often found much smaller, and may be 
but a low, stunted bush a few feet high. In mild 
autumns its leaves are held very late, and in its 
native habitat it is said to be almost evergreen. In 
some respects it is not unlike what a stunted form 
of A. campestre might be expected to be, though the 
branchlets are smaller and denser than is usually 
observed in the common field Maple. It is well 
worth planting on account of Its curious and distinct 
appearance.—D. 

Pruning Jasminum nudiflorum (A. McLean). 
—This flowers on the young wood, and if pruned 
hard a good many of the blooms would be cut away, 
unless the pruning was done immediately after flower¬ 
ing. The best time to prune is early in the spring. 
By doing this, and allowing the plant to grow at 
will, long flowering sprays will be obtained. 


hybridising are every season very apparent, 
and no less than four of his seedlings were 
during the present year given awards of merit 
by the'Royal Horticultural Society. In all the 
hybrids of R. Aucklandi the pyramidal¬ 
shaped trusses of large shallow flowers, each 
standing almost, if not quite, free of its 
neighbour, is reproduced to a greater or 
less extent. 

Another Aucklandi hybrid is R. kewense, 
raised at Kew as long ago as 1875, but it 
did not flower till fourteen years later. The 
other parent was R. Hookeri. The flowers 
of R. kewense are pale rose, becoming 
almost white after expansion. In a bud state 
they are very brightly coloured. Many in¬ 
dividuals of this parentage have been raised, 
and between them there is now a consider¬ 
able amount of variation in the colour of the 
flowers. 

Some recent hybrids from R. Aucklandi 
obtained in Cornish gardens have, within the 
last decade or so| gained universal admira¬ 
tion. The hybrids between this just-named 
species and the deep scarlet-coloured R. 
Thomsoni are among the'finest of all. Per¬ 
haps the very beet is Gill’s Triumph, with 
large ahowv flowers, deep red in the bud 
state, and bright carmine when first ex¬ 
panded, but paler afterwards. A hybrid of 
the same parentage, i^ised in Wald; by Sir 
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and the two side branches are cut back to 
two “eyes” or buds. 

The second year I start the Vines gently 
early in March, getting Black Hamburghs 
ripe in August, and Alicante and Muscat 
ripe at the end of September without any 
undue forcing. One, or at most two, 
bunches of Grapes are allowed to mature 
on each Vine the second year, not any the 
first year. It is a mistake for an amateur 
to heavily crop Vines before they have been 
in a bearing condition for at least five 
years. After the third year 1 lb. per foot 
run of rod is a sufficiently heavy crop to 
leave on each Vine. The inexperienced 
amateur should, at first, grow Black Ham¬ 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling. When he has 
gained experience he may grow other varie¬ 
ties, such as Madresfield Court, Lady Hutt, 
Appley Towers, Alicante, and Gros Maroc. 
I have no difficulty in growing in the same 
houses those named above, and Muscat of 
Alexandria and Gros Colman. The Vines 
nre never hurried at any stage, and after 
the colour shows air is admitted freely night 
and day. __G. G. B. 


SEEDLING APPLE-TREES. 

Some two years ago 1 raised forty plants from Apple 
pips in my greenhouse, and when strong enough 
planted them out m my garden. In August, l'JlO, I 
buudtd them close to the giound with live varieties 
of Apples, and in the spring of tin* year cut away 
the u*u giuwih just above the inserted bud. Now 
1 have thirty six of them, iroin 18 inches to 30 inches 
high, all looking lua.tliy umi well. 1 wish to grow 
them as bush-plants. Your advice as to their value 
grown in this way and their futuie treatment would 
gieatly oblige.— Constant Reaper. 

[Being anxious to train the newly-worked 
stocks, or, as they are technically termed, 
maidens, as bush-trees, the pruning required 
this autumn is a very simple aflfair. Cut 
back the growth or shoot on each stock to 
within 1 foot of the ground level. Next sea¬ 
son there will be not only more to do, but 
greater care will have to be exercised, as it is 
then that the foundation of the future trees 
will, so to speak, be laid. Therefore, when 
in full growth next summer, proceed to select 
from thiee to four of the best situated of the 
growths produced as a result of this cutting- 
back, and suppress all others. There are 
two things to bear in mind when selecting 
the growths which are to be retained. One 
is that no leader or central stem is required 
in bush-trained trees ; therefore, ignore the 
growth in the centre of which there is sure 
to be one which is inclined to grow in a ver¬ 
tical direction. The second is to see that 
the shoots retained are as near as possible 
equidistant, and such as are inclined to grow 
at a wide angle or in a horizontal direction do 
not stop, but any side growths emanating 
from them should be stopped at the third 
leaf. In the following autumn or winter, 
prune the latter back to two buds, and leave 
the main shoots 1 foot or 1 foot 6 inches in 
length, according to the condition of the 
wood—whether it is well ripened or other¬ 
wise. In the following year proceed on 
similar lines, to select this time eight of the 
best-situated shoots, and stop at the third 
leaf all others, or such as are not needed. 
In the selection of these shoots care must be 
taken to see that they are situated so that 
they will stand as far ns possible at regular 
intervals, and so that they will not, when they 
attain age, hang directly over those beneath 
them. In the winter following, leave the 
growths two-thirds their length if well 
ripened ; if not, one-half or one-third at prun- 
ing-time, and cut back the sunimer-siopped 
side-growths to two buds, to form the basis 
of spurs. In the third year select two growths 
on each shoot retained in the previous rear, 
which will give you a sufficiency of what will 
eventually be branches for the full furnishing 
of the trees. After this stop all side-growths 
in the summer at the third leaf, but leave the 
leading shoots on the extremities of the 
branches intact, and cut them back to one- 
half their length each year until the trees 
have extended as far as may be desirable. 
In 6ome varieties the habit of growth is what 
is termed compact— i'.c.. the shoots have a 
tendency to prow upright rather than to 
spread outwardly. In such cases it is neces¬ 
sary to drive in short stakes 
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points round the trees. Then draw the 
shoots or growths down to the desired posi¬ 
tions by means of tarred twine, and fasten 
to the stakes, placing a piece of cloth or 
something similar between the twine and 
bark to prevent the latter from becoming in¬ 
jured. In the course of two or three sea¬ 
sons the branches will have become set, when 
the stakes and ties can be dispensed with.] 


BORDERS FOR APRICOTS. 

There are, doubtless, many places where 
climatic conditions axe favourable for Apri¬ 
cot culture, but where failure has resulted 
simply from the fact of the staple being too 
cold or quite unsuitable to their needs. 
Many have essayed the culture of this 
estimable but rather capricious fruit under 
tho conditions thus briefly outlined, and 
alter struggling on, perhaps, for a few years 
have given it up as hopeless. The Apricot 
succeeds best in a compost similar in tex¬ 
ture to that which suits the Peach, and, if 
anything, of a more calcareous nature. The 
border, too, where Apricots are grown, must- 
be well drained, that the roots lie warm 
and dry. In this lies one of the chief secrets 
of success in. Apricot culture,, as the wood 
made under these circumstances is always 
firm, well furnished with flower-buds, arid it 
always ripens well. When the trees are 
grown in the ordinary way—that is, where 
the staple is inclined t-o be heavy, retentive 
of moisture, and perhaps badly drained— 
late or secondary growvh always results, 
which either becomes injured by frost or 
falls a prey to “gummosis.” In some cases 
trees so grown yield partial or desultory 
crops, but more often none whatever, bo 
that it is not unusual for their cultivation 
to be ultimately abandoned, while, at the 
same time, the remedy lies within reach of 
the grower. This, needless to say, consists 
in making a border where many trees are 
grown and preparing stations where but a 
few trees are needed. In the first instance, 
the border should be systematically drained, 
and unless there is gravel or rock beneath, 
a 4-inch layer of concrete should be laid 
down after the unsuitable soil has been 
taken away. A border 6 feet wide is ample 
for the first few years, and the total depth 
ought not to exceed 3 feet— i.c., measuring 
from the surface down to the concrete or 
ravel, etc. This will allow for 6 inches of 
rainage material being placed on the con¬ 
crete or natural base, and feet of com¬ 
post on this. For stations ample drainage 
can usually be provided by excavating the 
soil slightly deeper and putting in a layer 
of brickbats or clinkers from 9 inches to 
1 foot in thickness. To make doubly sure, 
when the subsoil is inclined to be clayey or 
consists of nothing but clay, put a layer of 
tiles or slates between the latter and the 
drainage matter to prevent the roots strik¬ 
ing downwards. When good fibrous loam 
can be had for the cutting and catting, 
nothing else in the shape of soil is neces¬ 
sary. The only other ingredients then 
needed are lime-rubble, burnt garden re¬ 
fuse, or, rather, the residue remaining from 
the burning of such, or, in lieu of ballast, 
which can be furnished simolv by burning 
some of the excavated unsuitable staple. An 
addition of ^-inch bones and bone-meal, in 
the proportion of 4 cwt,. of each or there¬ 
abouts to every two cartloads of loam, vary¬ 
ing the quantity according to the fertility 
of the loam, should also bo included. A 
cartload of lime-rubble and the same of 
burnt refuse or “ballast” may be mixed 
with every five cartloads of loam. When 
ready for so doing, the various ingredients 
cannot be too intimately mixed together, and 
when this is completed either place the com¬ 
post under cover or cover with tarpaulins to 
ward off rain, if not convenient to use it at 
once. For covering the drainage use whole 
turves with the Grass side downwards. When 
loam in sufficient quantity cannot be spared, 
the deficit may be made good by using road- 
sidings, trimmings from the edges of drives 
and walks, or the top spU from one of tho 
kitchen garden quarters, provided it does 
not contain manure recently dug in, as 
stable or farmyard manure should never bo 
used or placed within reach of the roots of 


Apricots, bone-manure being far preferable. 
Care must be taken to make the border 
thoroughly firm, as a loose condition of the 
compost will only lead to sappy growth, 
which never, ripens thoroughly. 

Such, then, are the principal measures to 
adopt where, from reasons set forth in the 
opening paragraph of this note, Apricots *are 
not a success, and if tho borders and 
stations are constructed or prepared on the 
foregoing or similar lines, they can be made 
to yield successful results, always provided, 
as a matter of course, the position accorded 
the trees and the climatic conditions of tho 
locality are suitable. A. W. 


ENGLISH AND CANADIAN APPLES. 
When, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Fruit Show, recently, one of our well-known 
Middlesex market growers, who was then ex¬ 
hibiting Apples of the finest and most beauti¬ 
ful character, said he had met in the show a 
gentleman from one of our colonies who had 
expressed his astonishment to find such 
superb fruits grown here, as he had under¬ 
stood good Apples could not be grown in 
England. The recent show evidenced that 
we can and do grow really superb Apples as 
well as Pears in this country, and if land 
were cheaper and more accessible to planters, 
the, area now under hardy fruit cultivation 
might soon be trebled. We have plenty of 
Apples which give rich colour, if that be the 
primary merit in Apples in the estimation of 
the consumer. It is too much to be feared 
that the brilliant colouring 6een on Canadian 
and British Columbian Apples has demora¬ 
lised the British public, who thus think more 
of colour beauty than of inherent flesh 
quality. Certainly no imported Apples do 
excel in quality of flesh such home-grown 
fruits as we have this year. But I told my 
friend, who further complained that he could 
hardly see a home-grown Apple in shops or 
stores, that so much was too largely due to 
the British slowness to copy importers’ 
methods of packing and grading. Certainly 
our best growers do grade better than was 
formerly the case, but yet far too much fruit 
comes to market in a mixed condition. The 
chief evil is that we have, except in very few 
cases, refused to adopt colonial methods of 
packing. The most of these Canadian fruits 
come to us in barrels holding some 2J bushels 
to 3 bushels. They are neat and are non- 
returnable. The retailer knows that when 
he removes one end of a barrel—and it does 
not in the least matter which—he will find 
the fruits within, sound, even, and clean 
throughout, 60 that when he commences to 
retail every Apple is like its fellow, and he 
has no need to pick here and there, and none 
to reject. Is it a wonder that Apples in 
these clean barrels find their way into all the 
reeigrocers’ shops and stores in the king- 
om? Why is this? It is because our 
growers will persist in sending their fruits 
—however fine and good they may be—to 
market in their hard, round, and too often 
dirty wicker bushel baskets. If the Cana¬ 
dians send us so largely in barrels, and the 
Australians later in boxes, why cannot our 
home growers do the same? It is madness to 
complain of this form of competition, and 
from our own colonies, too, while we, having 
beautiful fruit at home, yet fail to get it to 
market, because we have not the courage or 
energy to fight the importers of fruit with 
their own weapons. So long as our old and 
effete methods .of marketing are followed, so 
long must we remain beaten by more up-to- 
date methods at our own doors. 

Home growers complain of the handicap 
endured bv them because of high railway 
rates, but the introduction of the motor-van 
has practically made growers quite indepen¬ 
dent of railway rates, and the handicap exists 
no longer. Still further, the motor-van gives 
the home grower a greater choice of markets 
than he hitherto had, as he can send his 
fruit to any populous place within fifty miles' 
of his garden with comparative ease. Lon¬ 
don is a great market for twenty miles round, 
but there is plenty of great provincial mar¬ 
kets also open to the home grower and his 
motor-van. Let him send his fruits, select- 
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ing only those of the beet quality, and grow- began to swell off following on the blossom- planted 2\ feet to 6 feet apart, and are best 
ing only 6uch, graded and packed in the most ing period, and then when the fruit reached trained obliquely. Especially is this advis- 
pleasing way, and there is no reason why he maturity and became filled with saccharine able when the wall is low, or, say, under 
should not have as good a market as the juice the fungus would as a result develop 8 feet in ljeiglit. This mode of training also 
Canadian importer finds for his Apples now. and decay set in, this working gradually from prevents to a certain extent too rank a 

A. I). the core to the exterior. The decayed por- growth being made, though generally speak- 

tion has the same appearance as where fruits | ing this form of tree will require more atten- 
VINES IN POTS. > are attacked with “brown rot,” and we tion at the root. The leader must be cur- 

The illustration shows a crop of Grapes from should not be surprised if this disease is not tailed ut each winter pruning, to get the 
pot Vines. There were over 100 bunches on identically the same, the only difference i necessary spurs, which on a horizontal- 
14 canes, the average weight per bunch being being that instead of the attack being set up trained tree form naturally if periodically 
about 24 lbs. The varieties were Muscat of from without the reverse is the case. This root-pruned to prevent extra robustness. A 
Alexandria and Foster’s Seedling. The first opinion is, of course, merely conjectural on good many plant maiden trees, or those two 
year the Vines were cut back to two eyes, our part, and should not be accepted as con- year* old ; in fact, these are the best, as then 
or buds. The second year the Vines made elusive. To set the matter at rest you would the man in charge can prune and train to the 
canes 12 feet long before they were stopped, do well to send one or two specimens to the j best advantage. I ain well aware that some 
For fruiting they were cut back to 8 feet. Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticul- varieties succeed better in a given locality 
The Vines were plunged in a Cucumber-bed tural Society for investigation, addressing than others, but the following may be gener¬ 



al good crop of Grapes from Vines (2 years old) in pots. From a photograph sent by Mr. H. McCulloch , 

Paddockhursty Sussex . 


and well top-dressed several times during the 
season. H. McCulloch. 

Paddockhurst. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Apple rotting. —I am sending you a box con¬ 
taining an Apple, which is quite rotten inside. To 
look at it, it is perfectly good. Would you kindly 
tell me what it ia? 1 have had a few cases of. brown- 
rot this summer; but that showed plainly on the 
skin of the fruit. — R. Simpson. 

[We regret not being in a position to tell 
you the cause of the Apple you 6end going 
rotten at the core, w r hile the entire outer por¬ 
tion of the fruit, to the depth o # f a quarter of 
an inch, is perfectly sound. We have never 
witnessed anything like it before, and can 
only imagine that the “spores ” of the fungus 
which has brought about the decay must have 
effected a lodgement in the blossoms when 
the latter were fully expanded. If right in 
our supposition the spores would become 
enfolded within the fruit when the latter 
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the parcel as above to Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, S.W. When “ brow n rot ” appears 
in the usual way it can be combated, but if 
i in your case the disease turns out to be 
! identical, neither of the remedies employed 
I by growers in the first instance would be of 
J any avail.] 

Cordon Pears. -A wall well furnished with 
| cordon trees has many advantages over 
! liorizontal trained specimens, not the least 
| being that a greater variety can be grown in 
, a given 6pace. Another point is that should 
j a tree or two go wrong or die out, the 
I vacancy created is much less than with 
; espaliers, and is easily filled up again. By 
saying a greater variety can be grown it 
must not be inferred that I am advocating 
growing most of the catalogued sorts. On 
1 the contrary, a dozen varieties such as given 
below are usually considered the cream of the 
Pear family. These single cordons may be 


; ally relied upon as regards flavour : Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Beurre Superfin, Beurre Bose, 

1 Winter Nelis, Beurre Hardy, Charles Ernest, 
Doyenne du Comice, and Olivier de Serres. 
The list is short, but I have always found 
1 the above reliable, and where Glou Morceau 
! succeeds it may well be included.—J. 
Mayne. 

Apple Smalls Admirable.— This Apple 
one time used to be largely grown, but is 
not now often seen. It is a medium-sized 
fruit, roundish, and slightly conical, and 
pale yellow* in colour, with a yellowish, 
juicy flesh, and a sweet, slightly acid flavour ; 
a first-rate cooking Apple, in use all 
1 through December. It is one of the 

most profuse croppers I am acquainted with, 

, &nd two or three trees of the variety are 
sufficient when the produce is required for 
private consumption only. It is best grown 
as a bush. —A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 

After the experience of another year one 
may well ask, are Chrysanthemum shows as 
popular as they once were? I would not like 
to say yes, but if we take a general survey we 
can form some idea how affairs stand. Un¬ 
doubtedly, in country towns, there is great 
difficulty in getting visitors, and conse¬ 
quently a goodly number of small societies 
will gradually cease to exist. In large 
centres Chrysanthemum shows have become 
a fixed institution, and if they do not ad¬ 
vance, they do, with good management, con¬ 
tinue to pay their way, as w'ell as provide 
displays that are worth seeing. What I will 
term the parent society in London does not 
get together the strongest competitions, and 
therefore I conclude that prestige weighs 
little with those who cultivate flowers for ex¬ 
hibition. Growers, when they have fine 
blossoms to exhibit, cannot be blamed for 
looking at the business point, for they can¬ 
not travel without cost, and the honour of 
the thing soon fades. 

For this reason prizes in kind have failed 
to attract, except in purely local instances, 
and the society which offers the most sub¬ 
stantial money prizes will obtain the best 
produce. I note, too, that these growers of 
Chrysanthemums, whose living it is, are 
taking part in competitions more than for¬ 
merly. They thus get a paying advertise¬ 
ment, and there seems to be no reason why 
this class of exhibitor should not be catered 
for. If this is done the time should come 
when classes will be provided for them. I 
have said that London does not gather in a 
large number of what I will call the big 
growlers; and it certainly does not act like a 
magnet to the smaller ones. Indeed, the ex¬ 
hibits of the amateur at headquarters are 
poor in the extreme compared with those I 
have seen this autumn in several places in 
the provinces. There are those who 
altogether object to huge Chrysanthemum 
blooms, but in the case of shows they must 
form the most important item. It may be 
possible, but I very much doubt it, if any ex¬ 
hibition would pay if it favoured the flower 
only from a decorative point of view T . People 
would not attend to look at the class of 
blooms that can be seen in markets and 
florists’ windows. 

During the autumn I have seen as finely 
cultivated specimen blooms as have been 
noted in other years, some varieties better, 
others not so good, and the predominating 
type is the Japanese. Incurved blooms were 
wonderfully fine about the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, and there is a marked increase of in¬ 
terest in the single forms. At present those 
who cultivate for sale are the better growers 
of these charming flowers. It would, there¬ 
fore, appear that gardeners generally have 
not taken singles so seriously as they have 
the other two classes named. In-the matter 
of new varieties one or two of those of last 
year have come very much to the fore; but 
of the novelties, if we take the best of exist¬ 
ing varieties for our standard, it must be 
termed a lean year; more especially in re¬ 
gard to Japanese and Incurved. One or 
two notable single Chrysanthemums have 
appeared, these, curiously, being of yellow 
shades; and there is yet plenty of scope to 
obtain better forms in most colours. 

There are a few subjects that go to make 
tip autumn flower shows which at the present 
time only remind one of a period in which 
they were well presented. I refer to Primu¬ 
las, Cyclamens, and Zonal Pelargoniums. It 
would be well if the specimens usually on 
view were left at home, and in their place 
more encouragement given to, say, Carna¬ 
tions. We sometimes hear that Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have “had their day.” A round of 
the shows gives no evidence of this; and 
although the flower has had a pretty long 
*P*U I doubt if it will cease to attract until 
some new blossonyuL, brought to light that 
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shall be more beautiful, more adaptable, and 
more cheering during the dullest portion of 
the year. _ H. S. 

ROOTING THE CUTTINGS. 

Simple methods will be found the most suc¬ 
cessful in propagating Chrysanthemums. 
Although the cuttings are so easy to root, 
failures occur through over-anxiety or 
coddling. The greatest mistake is made in 
sprinkling the leaves too often to prevent 
them flagging; and when the cuttings are in 
almost air-tight frames decay in the case of 
many of them is certain. Specialists who 
produce plants by the thousand have what 
would appear to many a rough-and-ready 
way, yet it succeeds. Shallow boxes—that is 
to say, those not over 3 inches in depth—are 
filled to the rim with soil, almost any avail¬ 
able that is not too wet, and the cuttings are 
dibbled about 2 inches apart into this. A 
thorough watering through a fine rose is 
given, and then the boxes are placed in any 
convenient part of a greenhouse from which 
frost is kept out. . Maybe the leaves flag 
slightly at first, especially when the sun is 
on them, but they pick up through the night 
and soon become used to taking care of them¬ 
selves, as it were. Very little water is given 
before roots are formed, and failures are 
rare. One thing that makes this method suc¬ 
cessful is the fact that there is such a small 
body of earth that air readily percolates it, 
and there is little danger of its becoming too 
wet. Whatever way is followed care in 
watering should be borne in mind, for neces¬ 
sarily 6raall growers will vary their modes 
according to circumstances. 

There is nothing to say against boxes or 
frames made like miniature greenhouses 
within the other glass structures ; the danger 
is in using too much soil. I would, there¬ 
fore, rather put half-a-dozen cuttings round 
the edge of a 3-inch pot, than put one 
single cutting in the centre of a pot, even 
if smaller than the size named. Again, do 
not keep these small frames continually 
closed. Let a little air in always, and in 
these cases I would shade from the sun. Nor, 
as I have stated, is it advisable to sprinkle 
the leaves; there will be ample moisture 
without it. * 

A capital time to start with the cuttings is 
when good ones can be obtained. At the 
time the old plants are in flower the big 
leaves and other causes are apt to draw the 
little growths at the base. If these are used 
the chances are that they will not produce 
satisfactory plants. There will be a 
tendency to form premature flower-buds in 
early spring. It is beet, therefore, to cut 
these away with the old stems and wait for 
sturdy little shoots to come from the base. 
Some varieties fail to give cuttings at the 
bottom of their stems. In this case there is 
nothing wrong with those that come on the 
stem provided they be free from tiny flower- 
buds. I do not care for big, sappy cuttings. 
These take a comparatively long time to 
root, and plants from medium-sized ones, in 
length and thickness, will outstrip them 
when both are well advanced. It will pay to 
exchange cuttings with friends at a distance, 
especially if there has been a difficulty with 
any particular variety. Thus I have obtained 
vigorous stocks of such fine sorts as Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, F. S. Vallis, and Mrs. W. 
Knox, which had hitherto had a debilitated 
look in my case. S. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN VASES. 

No form of exhibiting these flowers shows 
up weaknesses in the blooms as does that 
of arranging them cut with long 6tems. 
Often flowers which look big on tne plant 
because the florets may be long or the 
blossom wide, appear less massive. The 
Japanese blooms that have a tendency to 
incurve their florets are generally the more 
effective. The handsomest vases of blooms 
I have seen this autumn w*ere those of the 
white Mrs. A. T. Miller, the yellow Duchess 
of Sutherland, Miss Annie Nicol, Walter 
Jinks, Beatrice May, and Bessie Godfrey. 
The two last may be less incurving than the 
others named, but all have this tendency. 
When in form Mme. P. Radaelli and Mme. 


G. Rivol are two splendid vase kinds; but 
a somewhat loose flower, like the variety 
Francis Jolliffe, has & thin look, however 
fine the specimen may be. The remarkable 
length of the petals seems to detract from 
the general solidity of the flower. The re¬ 
fined-looking bloom Cli rye an the me Montigny, 
although it is not much grown now, is 
wonderfully effective in a vase. When fine 
blooms of the varieties Mrs. W. Knox and 
Gladys Blackburn are forthcoming they 
make handsome exhibits cut with long 
stems, yet in this instance the. florets re¬ 
curve. Lady Talbot and F. S. Vallis are 
two other recurved varieties of great use to 
competitors. So is Hon. Mrs. Lopes, when 
well grown ; but it has the habit of showing 
an “eye” in the centre. Master James is 
a dark-coloured variety at once massive and 
rich; but the magenta shade of Reginald. 
Vallis always appears to me faulty, how T - 
ever big, as the colour spoils that of others 
near it. A brighter-coloured sport from this 
variety, named Eclipse, is, however, good. 
Two newer kinds—namely, the creamy-buff 

H. E. Converse and the magnificent ivory- 

white Mrs. Gilbert Drabble—should quickly 
become favourites for showing in vases; 
Alice Lemon, mauve, and which has been 
seen in splendid character this season, is 
eminently fitted, too. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Inourved Chrysanthemums In vases.— 

The proper place for these neat-looking 
flowers is in vases, cut with long stems. 
They bear inspection, and in such position 
one can look all over them. Another great 
point in their favour is the. wonderful last¬ 
ing powers when cut. I have before me 
floweVs that have been in water for three 
weeks, and they are still fresh. If any 
readers interested in autumn shows is in 
want of a fresh subject for a class next 
year, introduce one for, say, a dozen in¬ 
curved blooms, in variety, in one vase, with 
any foliage added. An exhibit like this 
w r ould, I am sure, prove attractive. It is 
pleasing to note that these types have been 
seen in better condition than usual tliis 
autumn, not in London, where the show was 
too early for them, but more especially in 
the north, the flowers, however, having 
been produced in what are supposed to be 
warmer counties.—H. W. 

Two good Chrysanthemums.— For grow¬ 
ing as bush plants there are two Chrysan¬ 
themums which I would not willingly be 
without. Both are vigorous growers, and 
the blooms are all that can be desired, either 
for greenhouse decoration or for cutting. 
My own favourite of the two is Mme. Elaine 
Fabre, a rather dwarf variety, with flowers 
of a shade rather difficult to describe, but 
which may be called a dark pink, shading to 
white with age. The other is that sterling 
yellow, Mrs. Greenfield, than which no sort 
makes a better bush. The cuttings for these 
plants are put in during late December, and 
are stopped three times during growth. As 
they bloom simultaneously, a batch of each 
variety contributes much to the brightness 
of the display, and from their hanay size 
they are valuable for house work. A good 
white companion to these may be found in 
Nellie Pockett, blooming almost at the same 
time, but making scarcely such a fine bush. 
—Kbt. 

Single Chrysanthemum Meretham Jewel. 

—Two seasons since, when this variety was 
certificated, a great deal was thought of it, 
and market growers were quick to recognise 
its possibilities. At the conference of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, on Mon¬ 
day, 4th inst., a large number of handsome 
market Chrysanthemums in vases was staged, 
and one of the best singles was the variety 
under notice. "The colour may be described 
as reddish terra-cotta, with golden centre 
and golden tips to the florets. As the flowers 
possess several ro\\6 of florets they travel 
well, and this fact, in the opinion of market 
growers, adds very materially to the com¬ 
mercial value of the blooms, as well as to 

1 their lasting properties when cut. It is & 
good doer, and in a normal season the plant 
attains a height of about 4 feet.—W. V. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE EARLY CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
This is one of the handsomest of the hardy 
plants we have, but is not in all soils as free 
as we could wish it to be, though generally 
speaking it is better than the true Christmas 
Rose, and it is so precious for cutting for 
the winter that we should do our best to 
make it happy. In my own case I have tried 
it in the best soil I have, but later have had 
to make that up with a little broken sand¬ 
stone. It is one of those plants that seem to 
do better in soils that are naturally agree¬ 
able to it than in anything we can make up. 
In sunny places it would be better in a little 
shade, and in clay soils it is often better for 
having a cloche over it in winter to encourage 


saucer or dish of glass or china. This should 
l>e almost filled with any Moss that is not 
very close-growing, that known as Fern 
Moss, a Hypnum, being especially suitable. 
Water should now be poured into the saucer 
and the Pezizas placed on the Moss 60 that 
the wood to which they are attached is 
hidden from view. From two to three dozen, 
ranging in size from half an inch to 1$ inches, 
arranged in this manner have a pretty effect, 
and will remain fresh for a month or more.— 
Wyndiiam Fitzherbert. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Deep purple Aubrietias.— The time of the 
Aubrietias will 6oon work round, and I 
should like to have the views of readers as to 
which is the best deep puqde Aubrietia. 


of one called Craven Gem, and one named 
Purple Robe? Prichard’s A1 is a looser 
grower than Dr. Mules, and it is also a little 
later in beginning to flower. 

A white Aubrietia. —We also want a 
good white Aubrietia, as this flower would be 
more useful to associate with the others than 
the Arabis. I was induced to buy what was 
described as a “ pretty white Aubrietia,” and 
which was named A. antilibani. The result 
was disappointing, as the flowers were quite 
dingy, and to my mind it should be ranked 
among the poorest of the Aubrietias. Dis¬ 
appointed with this, I was told of A. tauri- 
cola alba, which is decidedly pretty, but, as 
a white, is spoiled by the blooms turning to 
lavender as they grow older, so that the 
plants never for any time show a mass of 
I pure white. It is really a pretty little 



Christmas Roses in a bronze bowl. 


the flowers, though sometimes in fair seasons ( 
they come well without this protection. 
Some use the old-fashioned handlight for a 
big plant w'ith good effect. In one case the 
owner puts mats over the liandlights, so as 
to give the flowers more stem. W. 

The Red-cup Moss.— Pezizacoccinea, popu¬ 
larly kuown as the Red-cup Moss, is a pretty 
wayside object in country walks during the 
winter season. Here and there one or 
two may be found in the hedgerow, but, 1 
growing as it does on decayed wood, a neg- ) 
lected and damp copse is the most likely | 
place to find it. Here the vivid crimson 
saucers may often be found in dozens. They I 
make au exceedingly pretty decoration for 
the living-room, and should be lifted care¬ 
fully, each with a small piece of the rotten 
wood on which they are growing adhering to 
them. They are beet placed in a shallow I 
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Aubrietias have become very numerous of 
late, and it is, I think, likely to be useful to 
others than myself to have some opinions 
upon these flowers. With plants like this I 
think it will be more helpful to have a selec¬ 
tion rather than a collection. It is possibly 
“good business” on the part of a nursery 
man to send out a new variety of his own, 
but it is not so suitable for the purchaser 
unless it is really better than what he has 
already. I have tried several of these, but 
so far I should be inclined to think that Dr. 
Mules is not easily beaten for colour, 
although it has smaller individual flowers 
than Prichard’s Al, which I have also 
grown. Potter’s Selected is another very 
good one, but I am not prepared to say, as 
is claimed for it, that it is “ an improved 
Dr. Mules.” I think the latter has the 
advantage of being a more compact grower 
than either of the others I have tried. What 


I 

1 


Aubrietia. with a nice habit, and quite pleas¬ 
ing in its lavender or lilac and white colour* 
ing. A keen alpine grower whom I know, has 
a solitary plant of a nice white one, but ho 
says that, so far as he knows, it is not offered 
by any nurseryman. I have seen this, and it 
is a good white, but the flowers are not so 
large as those of some of the new ones of 
other colours. 

GSnothera Youngi plena. —Last summer, 
while I was looking at a plant of (Enothera 
Youngi plena in my garden I was driven to 
the conclusion that the single day-flowering 
Evening Primrose is much prettier than the 
double one. I am not much enamoured of 
this double variety. It is not a specially 
pretty tiling, inasmuch as it is a kind of 
“mongrel,” if I may be allowed to use the 
expression, between a single and a true 
double flower. One can understand a single, 
with its shapely flowers, or one could 
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appreciate a form with a quite double bloom, 
hut this is neither a single nor a double. 
Semi-double is, possibly, a true expression, 
but this (Enothera has not the symmetry of 
even a semi-double Chrysanthemum. Then 
the additional petals make the flowers 
heavier, and as, this flower has naturally 
weak stems, the plant requires to be sup¬ 
ported. 

P Simula Littoniana. — I wonder how- 
many of the readers of your paper have 
grown the wonderfully distinct Primula 
called P. Littoniana? 1 saw it at the 
Temple Show, and was greatly taken with 
its distinctness, but I have not been too suc¬ 
cessful with it in my garden, and several 
friends, with whom I have been in cor¬ 
respondence about it, inform me that it is a 
“ poor doer ” with them. I have been grow¬ 
ing it in peat and in a moist place, but I am 
disposed to think that it may be one of the 
plants which like to be carpeted with some 
other plant. I see that Mr. Forrest, the dis¬ 
coverer of this Primula, says that it was first 
seen by him in an alpine pasture (iit China). 
Now, should we not plant it over a carpet? I 
have been thinking of Saxifraga Cymbalaria, 
but possibly something a little more per¬ 
manent would be better. A good deal de¬ 
pends upon whether P. Littoniana grows best 
in the sun or in the shade. This Saxifrage 
does best with me in the shade, but it is pos¬ 
sible that sun will suit the Primula better 
than shade, and in this case we may have to 
try another carpeter. 

The Turfing Daisy (Pyretbrum Tehihat- 
chewi).— My object in writing this is to warn 
against planting the Turfing Daisy in the 
rock-garden. It is a “ rampagious” plant,and 
soon spreads about and overwhelms others. 
It is said to be used as a substitute for Grass 
on banks, etc., where that will not grow-, 
and I should confine it to that. It is said by 
authorities to be a “handsome plant,” but I 
must demur to this. The foliage is pretty, 
but the flower 6tems are too long in propor¬ 
tion to its other features, and the Daisy-like 
flowers are not of sufficient importance to 
justify its introduction into a good part of 
the garden. I counsel its complete exclusion 
from a rock-garden or good border. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


DAFFODILS IN THE GRASS. 

For the spring garden the varied forms of 
the Narcissus are invaluable, not alone for 
planting in the borders, but for naturalising 
in the Grass, the latter method, now so 
largely followed, not only creating a most 
pleasing effect, but also being in many cases 
better suited to the requirements of some 
varieties than culture in tilled ground. As an 
instance of this, two kinds may be specially 
cited—namely, the Tenby Daffodil (Nar¬ 
cissus obvallaris) and N. pallidus prrecox, 
both of which in some localities succeed 
better in the Grass than in worked ground. 
Several of the smaller and less vigorous kinds 
are well adapted for the rock-garden, 6uch as 
the tiny N. minimus, that, in the south-west, 
often expands its little yellow trumpets be¬ 
fore the end of January, in company with 
the Snowdrop. Others specially suited for 
the rock-garden are the varied forms of the 
Hoop-petticoat Narcissus (N. Corbularia), 
golden, sulphur, and white, the variety of 
N. triandrus, known as Angels’ Tears, and 
N. triandrus pulehellus, though the latter, 
being of stronger constitution, succeeds 
equally well in the border, as well as the 
quaintly-formed N. cyclamineus, which de¬ 
lights in a moist root-run. Many of the 
golden and bicolor varieties of the Trumpet 
Daffodil are suited for naturalising in the 
Grass, such as the deep yellow Golden Spur, 
N. maxiinus, N. Emperor, and Queen of 
Spain, an attractive variety bearing clear 
yellow flowers of peculiarly distinct form, the 
trumpets lacking the flanged rim possessed 
by all other varieties of this section. Of 
bicolors, N. Horsfieldi, N. Empress, and 
N. grandis form a fine trio, and when planted 
in quantity have a striking effect. They are 
very similar in size and colour, and attain 
perfection in the order in which their names 
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are given, and extend their display over a 
considerable period. The old double 
Daffodil also succeeds well iu the Grass, 
though it lacks the grace of form of the single 
varieties. Sir Watkin is the most vigorous of 
the incomparabilis section, and is well suited 
for naturalisation. The Star Daffodils 
(N. Leedsi) are particularly graceful and 
delicate, with their narrow, cream-white 
petals and slender, swaying stems, and never 
reveal their attractiveness so fully as when 
growing on a grassy slope, while the Poet’s 
Narcissus, or Pheasant's eye, when planted 
by the thousand, creates one of the loveliest 
spring pictures imaginable.. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert: 


NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Crowing Ipomaea rubro-cosrulea In the 
Open. —(1) In your issue of October 14th one 
of your correspondent©, on page 601, writes 
of his successful cultivation of Iporasea rubro- 
cccrulea. Year after year I try to get this 
plant to flower in the open, but have never 
yet succeeded. My plant© make tremendous 
growths and very large foliage, and by the 
end of September perhaps form their flower- 
buds, which, of course, do not develop so late 
in the year. I have always given them rich, 
open soil, loam, sand, old manure, leaf, peat 
mould, and have grown them in a large deep 
window-box against a S.W. fence, after 
raising them under cover. 1 see them every 
year at Kevv, where they are grown in 7-inch 
pots in the greenhouse, in loamy soil. Do 
you think the soil too rich, or that they need 
confinement at the root? I am told to plant 
them out when 2 feet high, and set with their j 
first flower-buds. But with me the flower- 
buds never appear at that stage. If you can 
assist me to the right cultivation of this 
plant I shall be greatly obliged. (2) Would 
it be possible to grow Ipouuea Leari as a 
half-liardy annual, and can you tell me how¬ 
to treat it ?— Wimbledon. 


FERNS* 


REPOTTING AND DIVIDING FERNS. 
Repotting and propagation by division of 
the crowns or rhizomes should be carried 
out before the plants begin to grow, a© 
Ferns of all kinds dislike having their roots 
interfered with when making their top 
growth. Even the removal of the drainage 
material from the bottom of the ball, if 
grow th has commenced, generally causes the 
j-oung fronds produced immediately after¬ 
wards to come deformed. In the ease of 
plants that are divided with a view to their 
increase, when they are in a growing state, 
the injury which they receive from the un¬ 
avoidable breakage of their roots is still 
more serious. 

The time when growth commences will, as 
a matter of course, depend upon the tem¬ 
perature that is kept up in the house or 
houses in which the plants are grown. 
Those grown with more or less heat usually 
start towards the latter part of February ; 
with such whatever lias to be done in the 
way of potting or division, there should be 
no time lost in carrying out the w'ork. 

Peat answers best for most kinds of Ferns, 
although taking them collectively they are 
not so particular as some plants about 
having any given description of soil, peat, 
or loam, provided it is sufficiently open and 
porous; for though they require a large 
amount of water, the roots will not keep 
healthy in material that is sour and in a 
condition that does not allow water to pass 
freely through it. In addition to a free ad¬ 
mixture of sand, some broken crocks, broken 
charcoal, or coal cinders should be added. 
The last-named I have always found answer 
as well as anything for Ferns. Whichever 
of these materials "is used, enough must be 
added to preserve the compost in a suitable 
state so long as the plants are likely to last, 
as Ferns do not like being shaken out with 
a view to the soil being renewed in the w-ay 
that some plants will bear. Ample drain¬ 
age should be given with enough Sphagnum 
or other open material placed over it to 
keep |he soil from getting washed down 


into it. The toil ought to be made moder¬ 
ately firm in the pots, and a good water¬ 
ing should be given as soon as the potting 
is completed. Where practicable, it is well 
to raise the temperature a few degrees, so 
as to help the plants to get established, 
keeping the house closed for two or three 
weeks afterwards, with more moisture in 
the atmosphere than has been used during 
the time the plants have been at rest. 

In potting Gleichenias and other species 
of like habit that produce long creeping 
rhizomes, and which are tender and easily 
injured, if a good deal of care is not exer¬ 
cised, the points of those creeping shoots 
suffer so that they will not. start again. 
Such of the G y ninog r am mas and other kinds 
as require cool stove heat through the 
winter, and that need a shift, should also 
receive attention now. The coolest grown 
portion of the stock that is kept in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature may be 
left, a little longer before being potted. 
With the exception of the kinds that will 
not succeed without a moderately high 
temperature, such as the Gymnogrammas 
above named and a few others, it is a mis¬ 
take to give Fern© so much heat as is often 
done, as the plants, for whatever purpose 
required, are the worse for it, and especi¬ 
ally so through the excess of humidity some¬ 
times used in the atmosphere, the joint 
effect of which is the production of fronds 
that will not retain a healthy appearance 
on the plants so long as they should, and 
when wanted for cutting they wither and 
look unsightly much sooner than when the 
growth is made in an atmosphere that is 
neither too hot nor too moist. When Ferns 
are grown under conditions such as ad¬ 
vised, and with the addition of sufficient 
light by not shading them to the injurious 
extent that is often done, they are much le-s 
affected bv th rips, which give much trouble 
by their persistent attacks when the growth 
is wanting in solidity. J. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

APPLE BITTER PIT. 

This Apple spotting, it seems, is not 
to be confounded with the Apple black-spot 
or fungus (Fusieladium dendriticum), which 
is an old disease, and more common, in cold, 
wet seasons than in dry once. Indeed, but 
for the interposition of this new spotted 
trouble Apples w-ould generally have been 
very clean, as the great sun-heat of the sum¬ 
mer seemed to w ither up fungus attacks. But 
this “Bitter Pit” so-called seems to have 
presented itself iu gardens which have so far 
been free from even the fungus-spot, hence 
its nature and cause have provoked many in¬ 
quiries that seem to be difficult to answer. 
Indeed, scientific authorities ask for delay 
that these matters may have careful inquiry 
given them, and the disease scientifically 
examined. A gardener whose Apples have 
always been so very fine and clean has 6ent 
mo a few examples of this new form of 
spotting, all large cooking fruits, including 
Gloria Mundi, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Chelmsford Wonder. Other than the 
spotting, which in each case is on the under¬ 
sides of the fruits only, there are really good 
clean skins and fine development. The fact 
that these spots are thus found on the under¬ 
sides of the fruit has led me to think that 
their cause may be looked for in a thin 
accumulation of moisture on these under¬ 
sides from dews, which, subjected before dry 
to the hot rays of the sun, such as prevailed 
last summer, might have concentrated those 
rays and caused skin-scald, similar to what 
is "seen on Grapes w hen scald is in evidence. 
Necessarily, to support that assumption it 
would have to be shown that all the affected 
fruits were grown on the east or south side© 
of the trees, as those on the shaded side© 
could not be so affected. The spotting pene¬ 
trates a very little way into the flesh, but 
what is injured resembles dry rot. Possibly 
we may not be troubled with this spot again, 
still it would l>e helpful to learn more about 
it, and, if there be Midi, the proper remedv. 

A. D. 
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ROSES. 

THE GARLAND ROSE. 

The Garland Rose shown in the illustration 
is a fine, well-grown specimen of its kind. Its 
beauty is enhanced by having been planted 
so as to entangle itself amongst the shrubs 
behind it, which form its support. The 
plant is 6 years old. There is another ex¬ 
cellent specimen of this same Rose grown as 


ROSE NOTES. 

| 1 tiiank “A. D.” for calling attention to 
the correct name Lyons Rose, and it is re- 
| markable how many people have fallen into 
the same error. A reference to over a dozen 
catalogues issued by the leading Rose- 
growers shows that in every case the name is 
given as Lyon Rose, and I think I am right 
in saying it was shown under this name at 
both the National and Royal Shows. Mr. 
Mawley is undoubtedly right—the word 


weather, and it is only a moderate grower. 
It is one of the first varieties to lose its 
leaves in autumn, and is rather prone to 
black-spot in heavy soil. All the same, we 
shall all grow r it. 

Speaking of Roses coming good, I only 
know of one variety that seems to always 
give perfect blooms. I have never seen a 
poor or imperfect bloom of. Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux. I have a strong pillar plant, 
6 feet high, with many stems, that gives me 


The Garland Rose in Mr. Long's garden at Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
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a weeping standard in another part of the 
garden which is even finer in effect. 

_S. T. S. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon bare at the base 

(R. Hattrick ).—We think you would find it better to 
take away some of the soil from around your plant 
of Gloire de Dijon, much the same as advised in our 
‘ Seasonable Notes," on page 772, of a recent 
issue. At the same time plant another Rose of the 
same variety in the fresh soil. This will ensure a 
better-furnished base. As the younger plant pro¬ 
gress you can 9Ut away the older wood. The fresh 
soil will also encourage young arowth from the base 
ol your original planty^">- _ 
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Lyon is meaningless ; the Rose is intended 
to bear the name of the town of Lyons, and 
it is no more correct to leave out the final 
“a” in Lyons than it would be in Paris. It 
is possible the French pronunciation has led 
to the mistake, and my only excuse is that I 
erred in good company. 

So much for the name. Now for a few 
words about the variety. At its best it is 
delightful, but it is not always at its best, 
and when it is not it is rather dull-coloured 
and uninteresting. It does not like bad 


a wealth of bloom, and every flower comes 
with a perfect point. All are not large 
enough for show, but there are no quartered 
or misshapen flowers, and it is only neces¬ 
sary to thin the buds to a reasonable number 
to nave every flower of show quality. True, 
this Rose is not very striking in colour at a 
distance—a mixture "of fawn and blush-pink 
—but for cutting or examination at close 
quarters it is one of the most beautiful in 
cultivation. 

“A. D.” must have a, little patience, and 

OnginalTrom 
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he will, I think, eventually endorse my de¬ 
scription of the seedling Kose Sunburst. I 
see it has made its way to America, and I 
hear from a correspondent that at a recent 
great society function in New York the 
whole of the decorations consisted of the 
new Rose Sunburst. The American florists 
are keen judges of a new Rose, and quick to 
recognise merit. Sunburst will be popular 
here when we can get it. 

F. H. Burton. 


ROSES—CLIMBERS UNDER GLASS. 
Several inquiries have reached me lately 
as to which Roses are most reliable for the 
above purpose. Although we have a large 
choice of varieties of snorter growth, and 
which will produce a succession of bloom 
over a long period, unfortunately we have 
very few climbers that afford more than the 
one* good crop upon long maiden growths of 
the previous season. Climbing Niphetos is 
probably the most continuous white climber, 
but this Rose requires a great deal of room 
before it becomes really useful, and must 
lie well established. I find that any attempt 
to curtail its growth results in a quantity of 
sappy and flowerless wood. But when once 
it has attained full growth it can be relied 
upon throughout the season. The well- 
known Marechal Niel is undoubtedly the 
best pure yellow. It does not, however, 
bloom in profusion more than once during 
the season, and needs entirely different 
treatment from that advised for Climbing 
Niphetos. Marechal Niel is more profitable 
when cultivated upon the long-rod system¬ 
ic., encouraging long growths of maiden 
wood, which will bloom from almost every 
eye or bud of well matured rods. The wood 
is gradually cut away after flowering, and 
a further lot of rods encouraged. William 
Allen Richardson and Mme. Hector Leuil- 
liot (the latter Rose so deservedly praised of 
late in these pages) appear to do best when 
receiving treatment naif way between that 
recommended for the two previous varie¬ 
ties. Both of these flower freely upon 
strong lateral growths as well as upon 
maiden rods, but I fancy we obtaian the best 
blooms from well-ripened rods. Why I 
would not grow these similar to the Marc- 
elial Niel is because we should sacrifice so 
many flowers later in the season, and these 
are always most welcome. There is a great 
dearth of good red Roses in the climbers, 
and I have found Climbing Papa Gontier 
and Reine Marie Henriette the two most 
reliable. Both come a great deal deeper in 
colour under glass than in the open, and 
both have exceptionally long-pointed buds. 
A somewhat new variety, a climbing sport 
' from Lady Ash town, promises well as a 
deep pink. The flowers are large, well- 
formed, and full of substance. This Rose 
havs a tendency to droop, which will be 
rather an advantage as a climber, the 
flowers keeping cleaner and away from the 
glass. It was only obtained last year, but 
I have no fear in recommending it from its 
behaviour so far. We also have a climbing 
form of Liberty, a well known deep crim¬ 
son , that, is much grown for market. My 
own plants of this have riot oome strong 
enough to take the place of Climbing Papa 
Gontior and Reine Marie Henriette. I think 
tl'^ above the best of our climbing Roses 
sc it able for indoor culture, and hope this 
note may help readers in their selection. 

P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A simple method of arranging Roses.— 

A few years ago I visited a very beautiful 
garden, and one of the recollections of the 
visit was the simple way in which the Roses 
for indoor decoration were arranged. When 
taken indoors, there was no fuse or bother in 
arranging the blooms. The bunch as 
gathered was dropped into some simple re- 
ceptncle, and the picture was complete. 
Roses gathered in this fashion are very beau¬ 
tiful, for the sprays include fully expanded 
and partially-opened blooms, as well as buds 
in varying stages of development. If a large 
handful of blossoms be gathered in this way, 
and the cut ends of the stems be kept in the 
hand ns the bunch is added to, the length of 
the stems varies, ea- that when they are 
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laced in the vase an artistic arrangement of 
looms is assured. So impressed was I with 
this simple arrangement that I have followed 
the plan ever since. From a gathering of 
Gruss an Teplitz, I have had a really beauti¬ 
ful arrangement, the bright crimson blos¬ 
soms and the richly-coloured foliage making 
tliis Rose an ideal one for autumn decora¬ 
tion.—D. B. Crane. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

NEW FLOWERING STOVE AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The following plants were, with two excep¬ 
tions, given awards of merit during the year 
1911, the exceptions being Oncooa Rout- 
ledgei and Zephyranthes aurea, which re¬ 
ceived the higher honour of a first-class 
certificate. 

Amaryllis Parkeri.— This, which was 
shown on September 12th, has long been 
grown at Kew, the bulbs having been sent 
from New South Wales, where they were 
raised in the gardens of Sir Henry Parker, 
hence the specific name of Parkeri. It is 
generally assumed to be a hybrid between 
Amaryllis Belladonna and* Brunsvigia 
Josephinte, and its general appearance bears 
out tliis theory. The specimen exhibited was 
from the gardens at Gunnersbury. 

Amaryllis Parkeri alba.— Shown at the 
same time as the preceding, this, from its 
rarity, attracted even more attention than 

A. Parkeri. It has the same bold umbel of 
flowers, but in this form they are pure white, 
save for a dash of orange-yellow at the base 
of the tube. It was reported to have been 
raised by Messrs. Van Tubergen, but the 
flowers were shown by Mr. A. Worsley, of 
Isleworth. 

Auriculas. —Mrs. Gardiner is a delight¬ 
ful flower of a pale-lilac tint. "Mrs. Harry 
Veitch is a fine bold flower of a distinctshade 
of rose. Both shown on April 11th by 
Mr. J. Douglas. Umpire is an alpine variety, 
chestnut-red, with a clear white paste. 
April 25th, also shown by Mr. Douglas. 

Begonias. —Acquisition, bright pink, with 
a slight yellow ivulTusion ; Exquisite, deep 
pink, the edges of the petals darker, with a 
shading of orange, especially towards the 
centre; Her Majesty, warm orange, with a 
reddish tinge towards the edge;. These 
three varieties were shown by Messrs. Veitch 
on November 7th. B. Fascinator, orange- 
salmon, tinged with red, November 21st. 
These Begonias are all hybrids between B. 
socotrana and yellow or copper varieties of 
the tuberous-rooted section. They are a de¬ 
cided acquisition to the winter-flowering 
class. Altrincham Pink, a socotrana hybrid, 
has large quite double flowers of a deep 
rose colour. A very distinct and attractive 
variety. Beauty of Cincinnati is a form of 

B. Gloire de Lorraine, in tone of colour re¬ 
sembling that known as Mrs. Leopold de 
Rothschild, but in the new-comer the flowers 
are larger and more widely expanded. 
These two were shown on December 5th. 

Brunsdonka Sanders alba. —Described 
as the result of a cross between Amaryllis 
Belladonna and Brunsvigia Jose phi nap. It 
is, however, quite distinct from A. Parkeri, 
which was shown at the same time. The 
Brunsdonna, wlio-e flowers are pure white, 
has a one-sided, few-flowered umbel, as in 
A. Belladonna itself, whereas in A. Parkeri 
it is quite circular, and bears a great number 
of flowers. 

CiESALPiNiA pulcherrima.— Quite an old 
plant in gardens, having been introduced 
over two centuries ago. It is a shrubby 
member of the Leguminosre family. The 
flowers, borne in loose terminal clusters, 
have the petals scarlet, edged with gold, 
while the long red stamens form a prominent 
feature. Shown, in a cut state, on Novem¬ 
ber 21st. 

Cannas. —Frau E. Kracht is one of the 
large-flowered race, with peculiar, salmon- 
rose coloured blossoms. Julv 18th. Terra 
Cotta is a bold, broad-pet ailed flower of a 
warm orange-terra-cotta tint. August 1st. 

Crinum Johnston i.-—A very fine Crinum. 
native of British Central Africa, where it 
was first found on Mount Zomba, and bulbs 


were sent therefrom in 1899. The cut spike 
shown on June 6th, by Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, bore about twenty expanded flowers 
and many buds. The flowers are white, 
with a rosy tinge along the centre of the 
segments. The specimens shown had been 
cut from a plant established in a warm out¬ 
side border at Burford. It would thus ap¬ 
pear to be hardier than might be supposed 
from the locality of which it is a native. 

Cyclamen Papilio strain. —A parti¬ 
cularly fine strain of the Papilio section of 
Cyclamen, which was shown on January 3rd 
by the Rev. H. Buckston. 

Hippeastrum Queen Mary.— Without 
actual comparison, it is impossible to say 
whether this is the finest of the white Hip- 
peastrums or not. It is, however, a very 
superior flower, the large, broad segments 
being pure white, except a slight greenish 
tinge at the base. From Messrs. R. Ker 
and Sons, of Liverpool, March 14th. 

Hydrangea Mme. Moulliere.— Strange 
to say, this white-flowered variety of 
Hydrangea, which received an award of 
merit in the spring of 1910, was given a 
similar, award on March 28th, 1911. 

Ismexe festalis.—A hybrid between 
Ismene calatbina and Ismene longipetala. 
The charming and highly-fragrant flowers 
are exceedingly attractive. Shown by Mr. 
Worsley, of Isleworth, on May 9th. 

Musscexda erythrophylla.—A native of 
the Congo district of Africa, from whence it 
was introduced in 1888. Probably owing to 
its being grown too warm it rarely flowered, 
and almost dropped out of cultivation. With¬ 
in the last few years, however, under cooler 
treatment, it has flowered much more freely. 
It forms an upright growing shrub, clothed 
with bright green, soft leaves. The flowers, 
which are borne three or four together at the 
ends of the branches, are each about an inch 
in diameter, like a five-pointed 6tar of a pale 
cream tint with a ruby-coloured centre. 
These flowers are subtended by large leaf¬ 
like bracts of a bright rosy scarlet colour. 
They remain fresh long after the flowers have 
fallen. August 1st. 

Nerines. —Four beautiful varieties shown 
by Mr. H. J. Elwos, of Colesborne, Chelten¬ 
ham, were, on October 24th, given awards of 
merit. They consisted of: Hon. Miss Gibbs, 
a large purplish flower; Mrs. Balfour, pink 
with a lighter centre, a fine, bold flo\ver; 
Mrs. Meade Wolds, with broad petals of an 
orange vermilion tint, and Snowflake, the 
finest white-flowered variety yet shown. 

Nerixe Veitchi. —This Nerine, shown by 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, of Exeter, 
is apparently a pale form of Nerine Bow- 
deni, which is of a bright rose tint, whereas 
the flowers of Nerine Veitchi are pale blush. 
This newcomer was said to have been im¬ 
ported direct from South Africa. Septem¬ 
ber 26 th. 

NympHj®A8. —N. Listeri, a tropical Water 
Lily, has flowers of a deep bright blue with 
darker stamens. Lord Brooke is pale pink, 
with a slight suffusion of purple. Stellata 
rosea is a pink form of N. stellata. All 
three were shown on September 26th. 

Oncoba Routledgei.— A new plant of 
which seeds were sent by Mr. James Rout- 
lodge, from Mombasa, East Coast of Africa, 
to Mr. C. E. Shea, who showed a flowering 
specimen on April 11th, when a first-class 
certificate was awarded it. This Oncoba 
forms a shrub with spiny shoots and oblong¬ 
shaped leaves. The flowers, which are borne 
on the old wood, are pure white, with a 
bunch of yellow stamens and sweet-scented. 
They are each from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, and somewhat suggest a small 
bloom of Romney a Coulteri. It was stated 
by the exhibitor that the plant had been 
grown in an average temperature of 55 degs. 

Pelargoniums. —Lord Bute is a member 
of the decorative section, but with flowers 
no larger than those of the fancy class. The 
colour of the flower is a deep, almost sooty, 
maroon with a narrow’ margin of rosy-red. 
July 4th. Maxiine Kovalevsky belongs to the 
zonal section, with soft orange-coloured 
flowers. It was sent out by MM. Lemoine et 
fils, of Nancy, half-a-dozen years ago. einoe 
fl 
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•when I have grown it as a pot plant, and 
during the past summer a few specimens 
planted out at Hampton Court were very 
attractive. April lltn. 

Primula Citexies Excelsior. — This 
pretty new Primula, shown by Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford on April 25th, was 
described as a cross between Primula J 
japonica and Primula obconioa. As shown, 
the influence of P. obconica w as far more pro¬ 
nounced than that of the other parent; in¬ 
deed, it was questioned by some whether 
there was any trace of P. japonica. Though 
the foliage and general aspect of the plants 
suggested P. obconica the individual flowers 
in their smaller size, stiffness, and regular 
outline showed a leaning towards P. 
japonica. In colour the flowers are of a rich 
carmine-crimson tint with a velvety lustre. 

Zephyraxthes aurea.— On June 9th, 
1908, an award of merit was given to this 
pretty Peruvian bulbous plant, and on 
December 5th last it gained the higher 
honour of a first-class certificate. The 
flowers are solitary, about 3 inches across, I 
and of a beautiful golden yellow tint. It is J 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE BIRD’S-EYE PRIMROSE 
(Primula farixosa). 

Primula farixosa is a native of the north 
of Scotland. The rosette is usually only 
2 inches or so across, this dying down to a 
farina-covered bud during the winter. 
With the first touch of warmth in the spring 
this expands, and from the rosette of 
greyish-green leaves, covered on the under¬ 
side with silvery farina, rise slender stalks, 
each 3 inches to 6 inches high, bearing a 
number of lilac-pink flowers. Altogether, it 
is a most dainty plant, and by no means 
difficult, if it is treated as a biennial. Like 
some other alpines when brought to our 
gardens, it rarely lives to flower a second 
time, or if it does it is in most cases poor. 

| This is especially the case near London. 
However, this is no great drawback, as it 
comes readily from seed, the seedlings, 
if raised early, blooming the following 
spring. This Primrose delights in a moist, 
vegetable soil, where water is constantly 



The Bird's-eye Primrose (Primula farinosa) from a photograph by 
R. A. Malby , Woodford, 


an old plant in gardens, but is practically un¬ 
known to the present generation. 


NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Winter-flowering Begonias in the South of 
Scotland.— A great many winter-flowering Begonias 
are grown in the garden of Sir Robert W. Buchanati- 
Jardine, Bart., at Castlemilk, Lockerbie. The plants 
are much in request, and for baskets, etc., they are 
frequently employed. The varieties principally 
grown are Gloire de Lorraine and Mrs. Leopold de 
Rothschild. Gloire de Lorraine is, if anything, more 
elegant for baskets. Turnford Hall is also grown, 
but the flowers are not so lasting as those of the 
others.—A. S. A. 

Exacum macranthum.— This beautiful Gentian- 
wort from Ceylon has been often referred to in 
Gardening Illustrated, owing to its showy rich- 
purple blossoms. It is frequently exhibited during 
the summer and early autumn, and the fact that it 
may be had in flower at Christmas is too often over¬ 
looked. A fair-sized group of it in full bloom was 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on December 5th.—X. 

Adiantum scutum.— This Fern may be described 
as a coarse form of Farleyense, which, to some ex¬ 
tent, it resembles, although it does not possess the 
fine habit of that grand variety. The fronds are 
large and spreading, and the variety can be recom¬ 
mended where a mixed collection of Ferns is grown. 
Of rapid growth, a small plant may be made into 

S uite a specimen in the course of three seasons, and 
; does well in pure loam with sufficient grit or silver 
sand to keep it open.—K bt. 


passing through it, and if one has a series of 
well-drained bog terraces (on however small 
a scale), where the water can be allowed to 
trickle from the upper to the lower, this 
little plant will be happy. If such a posi¬ 
tion be impossible, a moist, semi-bog posi¬ 
tion will suit it, and, provided it can be 
kept moist, the more sun it gets the more 
freely it will flower. It is essentially a 
plant to be “massed,” and not less than 
three or four plants should be put together, 
even in the smallest garden. 

One of the most vivid impressions I re¬ 
ceived from a recent visit to Switzerland 
was that of a pink flush upon a brilliantly 
sunlight Alp a mile and a half away, which, 
upon close examination, proved to be due 
to the almost perfect carpeting of the short 
turf with millions of the lovely little Bird’s- 
eye Primroses. Reginald A. Malby. 


'The English Flower G-arden and Home 

Grounds.” —Sew Edition, 10th, revised, xoiih descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
* vols.. half vellum, tUs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardening Illustrated, 17, Fumival- 
street, London, E.C. 


VEGETABLES. 

FORCING ASPARAGUS IN BEDS. 
The practice of forcing Asparagus in per¬ 
manent beds has never been adopted so much 
as the merits of the system deserve. It is 
certainly a more economical plan than that 
of lifting the roots and forcing them in other 
structures, as such roots, after being forced, 
are of no further use, while a well-managed 
set of permanent beds may be made to last 
for several years. Handy, portable, span- 
roofed frames are now manufactured that 
suit Asparagus-forcing perfectly, and the 
produce from permanent beds is always 
larger and better than that from plants lifted 
nnd forced in the ordinary way. I have had 
Asparagus produced by this system as large 
in the beginning of March as I ever cut from 
beds in the open. I used to commence 
cutting about the middle of December, and 
continued to do so until Asparagus came in 
in the open air. Unless, however, anyone 
has plenty of frames as well as space, I do 
not recommend such early forcing, because 
unless the frames can remain on the beds 
until late in spring the plants suffer so much 
from alternate rain and frost that it takes 
them a year longer to recover themselves. In 
the majority of cases it is best to commence 
forcing early in January, and then the first 
cutting may, according to the weather, be ex¬ 
pected to take place in five or six weeks. I 
am assuming that the heat supplied will be 
obtained wholly from fermenting materials. 
I have had no experience with hot-water 
pipes in connection with this work. Doubt¬ 
less, a single 4-inch hot-water pipe run along 
the centre of the bed 18 inches below the sur¬ 
face would be of great advantage in assisting 
to start growth, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. I may say, indeed, that I am so 
well satisfied with the results which I have 
obtained from the use of fermenting 
materials in ordinary trenches, in conjunc¬ 
tion with portable span-roofed frames, that I 
do not 6ee the necessity for a greater outlay. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory supply of 
heads it is necessary that the beds be pretty 
closely packed with plants, and that they be 
thoroughly well established in the 6oil before 
they are forced. If I could choose the size of 
the frames I would not have them wider than 

3 feet 6 inches— i.e., the size of the bed. The 
wider the beds the greater the difficulty there 
is in warming the soil, and unless this can be 
done the heads come up round the sides first 
and in the middle last. Beds the size I have 
mentioned will get warmed through if the 
trenches are well filled with good fermenting 
materials. The sides of the frame should be 
1 foot high, and up to the angle of the 6pan 
they may be from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. 

If new beds are to be laid out for this pur¬ 
pose I should recommend them to be formed 
as near as may be convenient to the frame 
ground, or some other position in which a 
wagon or cart could be made use of for bring¬ 
ing in the heating materials, not a small 
quantity of which is required when forcing 
commences early. As already indicated, the 
width of the beds must be guided by that of 
the frame. The bed should not be more than 

4 inches wider than the frame, and the width 
and depth of the trenches between the beds 
should be regulated by the width of the beds. 

A bed 4 feet wide requires a trench on each 
side 3 feet wide and 2£ feet deep. Narrower 
beds may have proportionately smaller 
trenches, but in every case sufficient space 
must be provided to hold a good quantity of 
fermenting materials. In forming the beds, 

I need hardly say that the soil must be made 
sufficiently rich to promote a vigorous 
growth. Early in April is the best time to 
plant, just as the young heads are rising 
through the ground, and three-vear-old 
plants are best, as they soon get established. 
They should be planted 1 foot apart eacli 
way; and in order to give them time to get 
strong they ought to be allowed to make tw’o 
years” growth before they are forced. While 
getting established, no heads should be cut 
from them. A sufficient number of bed® 
should be provided to allow one lot to bo 
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resting while the other is being forced. To 
enable anyone to judge how many beds are 
required to keep up a constant supply, I 
may mention that each bed remains in a 
bearing state for about three weeks. If cut 
from longer than that the plants will be 
weakened. About 60 feet run of beds will be 
required to furnish a supply for a moderate- 
sized family. 

The preparation of the fermenting material 
should be the same as if it were required for 
making an ordinary hot-bed; the more pre¬ 
paration it receives the more regular and 
lasting will be the heat. I prefer about half 
stable manure and half leaves. In filling 
the trenches the material may be lightly 
trodden down, and it must be made as high 
as the top of the sides of the frame. Unless 
there is a good body of material the heat will 
not be sufficient to start the plants into 
growth. It may also want adding to as it 
sinks-down. I cover up the frames with mats 
as soon as put on the beds, and keep them in 
darkness until heads begin to come through 
the soil; at other times the frames are 
covered at night. The frames do not require 
any air until growth makes its appearance ; 
then they require a fairly good supply and all 
the light possible, so as to get the Asparagus 
of a good green colour. If possible the 
frames should be left on the beds until late 
in spring, and the manure must be left in the 
trenches until the time comes round to force 
the same beds again, for as soon as the plants 
begin to grow they send out their roots into 
the manure, and, of course, derive a good 
deal of nourishment from the same. J. 


GROWTH FROM -SEED POTATOES. 

W HIL8T few vegetables arouse in the 
ordinary cottager or allotment worker more 
of interest than does % tho Potato, and they 
follow closely all information as to soil pre¬ 
paration, manuring, planting, and general 
culture, I find it exceedingly difficult to make 
them understand why it is the seed-tubers 
of the same varieties, of the same size, as 
carefully wintered and sprouted, yet vary so 
much in productiveness, according to * the 
country from which obtained. One reason 
for this difficulty of apprehension is that, so 
far as is known, the assumption as to causes 
is but a problem alien! one, hence when a 
learner is told such is the general belief, he 
is dissatisfied, and asks for something more 
tangible. What is the prevalent assumption? 
It is not that there is any reason to doubt 
the result of Potato trials, as these have 
been proved over and over again, and in 
practically every case have they shown that 
seed-tubers of similar varieties and sizes 
grown in Scotland or Ireland, then, the 
following season planted in England, and in 
its southern area especially, have given in 
tuber produce from thirty to fifty, and even 
a higher percentage of increase. 

We are unable {o get behind this-diversity 
in productiveness on any other assumption 
than that the climates of Scotland and Ireland 
produce in the Potato-tubers grown in those 
countries a much higher productive capacity 
than is found in tubers English or southern 
grown. But what- is that greater productive 
pow'er? It is found in more sap or moisture 
in the tuber flesh of the Hootch or Irish 
Potatoes than is found in these of southern 
growth. If tubers from all three countries 
be cooked, very little difference in quality of 
flesh is seen. Yet there must be some im¬ 
portant element found in one ca-e that is 
lacking in the others, and iu>t what that 
element or constituent is we wish to know. 
It may help to throw light on the subject 
when it is learnt, as, no doubt, many Potato- 
growers in the south know full well that, 
whilst sets of home growth, even though 
selected, wintered, sprouted, and cultivated 
with the greatest possible care, commonly 
remain in the soil after growth has taken 
place, hard and very dry of flesh, seed- 
tubers of Scotch or Irish growth, ns a 
ri le, entirely decaying. That fact naturally 
leads to the assumption that in the case of 
the home-grown tubers there is great lack of 
sap or moisture. In the <th.‘rs there is 
ample, both to generate sprout-growth and 
to create flesh or tuber decay in due c.aurse. 
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entirely ‘decay the tuber crop is 1 letter than 
is seen where the sets remain hard and 
whole. There is, therefore, some intimate 
connection between seed-tuber decay and 
new tuber production, as there is between 
poor crops and non-decay. 

It is to me very interesting to note that 
in all cases of testing diverse Potato sets for 
sprouting in the boxes, those of home growth 
have, so far, given quite as stout, robust 
sprouts as have any others. It is when 
planted that such diverse results are seen. 

I have in many trials in Surrey, extending 
over many years, always found that seed- 
tubers saved* from highly-productive Scotch 
and Irish sets revert to* the ordinary weak 
fertility if planted the following year. That 
fact also points to climate as being the 
primary agent in creating this remarkable 
result. It was curious that, whilst Potato- 
grow-ing in Middlesex for twenty years I 
never found this form of trouble to arise. 
It was not until testing varieties in Surrey, 
over many years, the fact of this deteriora¬ 
tion of home-grown stock became too ap¬ 
parent to be ignored, and still year after 
year the same experience is seen. 

Nothing more eloquently testifies to the 
merits of northern-grown tubers for planting 
in the south than is the fact that many of 
our great seed firms now' get all their stocks 
grown in Scotland, doing so, necessarily, at 
great cost, yet much preferring to ‘incur 
it rather than 6end out to customers 
stocks which w-ould give unsatisfactory 
crops. Cottagers and allotment holders 
have, so far, become alive to the value of 
distant-grown seed-tubers that, in many 
directions, t-hey are combining for the pur¬ 
pose of getting stocks from sources which 
will give to them the heaviest crops. The 
general absence of disease last season leads 
to the expectation that a very big area of 
Potatoes will be planted southwards in the 
spring. _ A. D. 

Digging.— This should go on whenever the 
w-eather is fit, as there is no more uncomfort¬ 
able feeling during a continued frost than 
the thought that ground work is behindhand 
and no prospect of getting on with it. Many 
crops, too, do best on ground that has been 
dug some time previously, and the plots for 
these should be prepared first. Notable 
among such crops are Onions and Peas. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

Parenip8. —For many years I took con¬ 
siderable pains with Parsnips, and very 
large specimens were grown, but it is now 
considered that medium-sized roots are of 
more value. These are chiefly used as an 
accompaniment to certain kinds of flat-fish ; 
but I am told that, parboiled and after¬ 
wards fried until lightly browned, Parsnips 
make a moot delicious vegetable.— Kbt. 

"Chinese” Artlchokes.—Some little time 
ago I noticed that a writer in Gardening 
Illustrated fell foul of the tuberous 
Stachvs, ami I must admit that there was a 
good deal of truth in his remarks ; hut, at 
the same time, the Chinese Artichoke has 
its uses. It is of easy cultivation, it is not 
fastidious in respect- of soil, it is readily 
increased—perhaps rather too readily—and 
it affords a change of vegetable just at. the 
time when changes are a consideration. 
For these reasons, if room can at all be 
spared, a small bed of this Stachys ought to 
bo grown for winter use.—N. B. 

Salsify and Soorzonera.— These two 
vegetables are practically the same, Scor- 
z oner a being sometimes styled the Spanish 
Salsify. Both are useful wiqter vegetables, 
and of easy culture. A quarter which has 
not been recently manured, but which is in 
good heart, suits them admirably. Mv 
method of cultivation is to make holes about 
8 inches deep and a foot apart, and after 
filling them with light, sandy soil, tor sow 
a few seeds in each station and cover lightly. 
When the colonies are sufficiently qdvanced 
they are thinned out, to single plants; and 
further culture merely consists in an occa¬ 
sional hoeing. Bv this method straight and 
clean r os ore obtained, which are more 
appreciated in the kitchen than the forked 
and twisted samples sometimes soon.— 
Kbt. 


BOOKS. 

"THE BULB BOOK.”* 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted eubjeels con¬ 
stitute so considerable a proportion of those 
plants which, throughout the year, are useful 
in the garden and the greenhouse, that in a 
book wholly devoted to the subject one natu¬ 
rally looks for something removed from the 
commonplace—a book, indeed, wherein the 
ill-considered trifles of the bulb garden might 
be discussed, and by these means brought into 
a prominence their merits justify, but which 
fashion, unfortunately, for the moment, holds 
in check. Nor are we, in taking that view, 
likely to be disappointed, since " The Bulb 
Book ” deals with the subject in the most 
generous style. In its comprehensiveness, 
indeed, the book would appear to have almost 
exceeded its limits, since, in addition to such 
well-recognised groups of bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted plants—Lilies, Daffodils, Al- 
stroemerias, and the like—there is included a 
rather wide range of genera, hardy or ten¬ 
der, as Funkia, Bocconia, Eichornia, Doroni- 
eum, Dipladenia, and Dierama (Sparaxis), 
whose enlarged or slightly thickened root¬ 
stocks or rhizomes bring them, as the author 
appears to have decided, within the scope of 
such a book. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
we are neither going to contest nor attempt 
to decide, and refer to the matter to show 
the all-embracing character of the book. 
Even so unusual a subject as Saxifraga gra- 
nulata finds a place, its presence justified 
because of the tiny bulblets or granules of 
wdiich its root-stock is composed. Between 
such as this and the giant Crinums there 
is an innumerable host, and these are 
they which bring the book up to its 460 or 
.so of pages. Of its diverse character and its 
completeness there can be no two opinions, 
the author, in an introductory note, stating 
that “ about fifty different natural orders of 
flowering plants, over four hundred genera, 
and some three thousand species and varie¬ 
ties ” are treated of. The earlier chapters 
of the book deal with bulbs, corras, tubers, 
rhizomes, their differences being clearly ex¬ 
plained. This is followed bv “ Functions ” of 
all the above, by "Propagation,” by a short 
chapter on “ Forcing and Retarding,” by 
"Naturalising in Grass Land and Shrub¬ 
beries.” The chapter on “ Freaks,” with many 
of the author’s original drawings, will add 
interest to an interesting work. The general 
arrangement of the book is alphabetical, 
crisp cultural notes and descriptions, and 
method of propagation being appended to 
each genera in turn. In the case of impor¬ 
tant genera, as Begonia, Anemone, Lily, Gla¬ 
diolus, and Hyacinth, much matter of historic 
interest and value is found, the inclusion of 
which at once places the book on a pedestal of 
its own. That the author has been desirous 
of leaving the beaten track and taking a line 
of his own, his original drawings of seedling 
Funkias, seedling Daffodils, and Anemone, 
Crocus-corms and seed-pods, the seed-pods of 
Fritillaria and others amply testify. In the 
case of the last-named genus, eome eighteen 
distinct types or species are figured, their 
life-like accuracy being at once most helpful 
and instructive. Indeed, in perusing the 
book, w*e are struck by the frequency of bulb 
and seed-pod, and fully realise their added 
interest when in conjunction with the flowers 
and the growth of a plant. Such details, in¬ 
deed, are all one could wish for, and much 
more than one usually expects. It i6 this 
completeness, too, which adds weight’ and 
importance to the book. 

I am not quite in agreement with the 
author’s recommendation to plant Alstrofe- 
meria in March and April, and at the depth 
given, September and October, I think, are 
much the better. Nor do I agree with the 
statement that Delphinium nudicaule and D. 
cardinale are "easily increased by division.” 
The species named are only "easily in¬ 
creased ” by means of seeds. Fritillaria 
chitralensis, cited as a species (page 226), is, 
I imagine, but a geographical form of F. 
imperials, and in any future edit ion should 

• “The Bulb Book," by John Weathers. London: John 
Mur-ay. 
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bo included thereunder. At page 328 a slip 
occurs in naming Lewisia rediviva, which is 
quite correctly described, the figure repre¬ 
senting L. Tweediei, which is also included. 

The most curious error in a book singularly 
free from such blemishes is in the case of 
Tropseolum epeciosum (page 436), and both 
text and figure refer unmistakably to T. 
t uborosum. 

That the author knows hi* subject, how¬ 
ever, is proved by a reference to page 3, 
where the sketch is rightly named. Such 
slips, however, inseparable as they are from 
such a volume, do not detract from its gene¬ 
ral high excellence. That the book is likely 
to prove a standard work for reference for 
many years to come, I have not the least 
doubt. Its almost every page is enriched by 
faultless original drawings, reproduced from 
sketches made more than twenty years ago, 
at once a feature of the book and a tribute to 
the skill of its artist-author. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. —For outdoor work the 
weather requires some study to be able to 
do the right work at the best and most suit¬ 
able time. When the weather is rough and 
unfavourable new lawns and flower borders 
can be made. In lawn-making for tennis or 
croquet the ground must be perfectly level 
and made firm before turf is laid down, and 
if there is any difficulty in getting good clean 
turf it will be better and cheaper to 
thoroughly prepare the ground during the 
winter, and sow Grass-seeds in March or 
April quit3 thickly. If the land is prepared 
shortly and left exposed, any weed-seeds in 
the land will germinate in March, and may 
easily be got rid of before sowing the Grass- 
seeds. In preparing for lawn-sowing no 
man should trust to his eye, but should use 
a level, and drive in stumps as a guide. In 
preparing new beds and borders for hardy 
plants, such as Phloxes, Pyre-thrums, 
and all strong-rooting plants, manure should 
be employed liberally and the ground broken 
up deeply. The grouping system is com¬ 
monly advised now, but this need not pre¬ 
vent the use of a few single specimens, espe¬ 
cially of the Delphiniums and other spiral¬ 
growing things to give elevation. Spring- 
flowering things may be planted as soon as 
the weather is favourable. 

Fruit garden. —As fast as the pruning is 
completed and the cuttings removed to the 
fire-neap, manure or rich top-dressings where 
required should be given and forked in. It 
is nest not to use the spade over the roots 
of fruit-trees. Suckers at the base of Plum 
and other fruit-trees may often be traced to 
the injury done by the spade. Scarcely any¬ 
body uses enough lime. Unless there is a lime¬ 
stone base it may be employed first as a 
dressing for the trees, as it will ultimately 
find its way to the roots. Basic slag is used 
a good deal now in fruit gardens, especially 
on heavy soils. In draining wet land, no 
drain should be less than 3 feet deep, and in 
land full of springs a deep drain will drain 
the land more effectively if it taps the 
springs, and shallow drains may in time be¬ 
come blocked with the roots of the trees. 
There is no time to be lost now in pruning 
and training if the trees are to be washed 
and sprayed before the buds begin to move, 
and if any root-lifting or planting remains to 
be done, get at the work at once. Young 
trees planted late in the season should not 
be cut back till the autumn following. 

Vegetable garden.— Seed catalogues will 
soon be coming in, and the seeds, or, at 
least, some of them, will be dearer, and will 
probably have less germinating power. If 
any old seeds are left, it will be as well to 
test their growing power. Many old seeds, if 
kept dry and cool, will grow under fair con¬ 
ditions, perhaps, better this season than 
new seeds. It will be as well to make out 
and send in orders in good time. Another 
important matter is to 6tudy the garden plan, 
so as, in the matter of manuring, to fit each 
plot for the crop intended to be planted, and 
to give as much rotation as possible. When 
trenching is done often the question of rota¬ 


tion is less urgent, as fresh soil can be 
worked rip from below. Vegetable forcing 
need only be limited by labour and materials 
and space, and every gardener will now be 
doing his utmost- to increase the supply. 
There is no difficulty in forcing vegetables. 
Get a good man, pay him well, and give him 
a free hand, and judge him bv results. The 
times are critical, and unless there is a 
general awakening there will be trouble 
ahead—at least, this is how I view things 
now. 

Conservatory. —A few rather tall-growing 
Bamboos will be useful in the conservatory 
now as centres a,ml background*. They are 
J graceful plants, and are very easily grown 
! in good-sized tubs. They associate well with 
I Kentias, which stand the atmosphere and 
temperature of the conservatory well. Poin- 
settia pulcherrima is very useful now, very 
: bright, and lasts well. The white variety is 
j useful for a change, though not so much 
| grown as the scarlet. Good plants of 
, Begonias, in a group at the warm end, will 
I be very bright now mixed with the M:\iden- 
j hair Fern. The old Begonia fuchsioides, B. 

. insignis, and others seem to have disap¬ 
peared, but they were useful, and some of 
them might bo grown for a change. Azaleas, 
where there is warmth enough, will be in 
bloom now, and early-flowering bulbs of 
various kinds. Now that plants are coming 
in from the forcing-house the night tempera¬ 
ture should remain fairly steady—about 
50 clegs Though Camellias are not good 
cutting flowers, they are very bright in the 
conservatory in tubs or planted out in the 
borders. They will grow in good loam and 
leaf-mould, fairly free from lime. Groups 
of Primulas, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias are 
coming in. Arum Lilies are also at hand, 
and there should be no scarcity of flowers. 

Forcing-house.— Tile work of this house 
will, in a measure, depend upon require¬ 
ments. If flowers are the principal con¬ 
sideration, the stock for forcing now held in 
reserve will be drawn upon. On the other 
hand, if there is 6pnce to spare, French 
Beans will occupy a part of the space, and I 
have seen Tomatoes and Cucumbers in pots 
taken as a catch crop. Of course, this mix¬ 
ing up of things involves more care and 
skill, nut it is often done, and done well, too, 
in many moderate-sized places. Every 
gardener has to work out his own salvation, 
so far as his individual working life is con¬ 
cerned. The main thing is to utilise every 
spare moment and fill every bit of space pro¬ 
fitably. 

Pines In succession.— Where a regular 
succession of ripe fruit is wanted, suckers 
may be taken and started at any time. If 
more sjock i® wanted or particular varieties 
are desired the crowns from ripe fruits may 
be potted, bu.t, as a rule, when there is 
plenty of strong suckers we never trouble 
about the crowns. There is a considerable 
saving of fuel if the Pine stoves are covered 
at night with mats or frigi-domo on rollers to 
let down. This svstem of covering is also 
useful in all small forcing houses. The 
watering will now be in very careful hands. 
In a general way a look round the plants 
once & week, if the pots are plunged, will be 
sufficient. 

Early vinery—Vines breaking.— In the 

earliest houses, whether furnished with pot- 
plants or planted permanently, the Vines 
will now- be moving, or, at any rate, the buds 
will be swelling, and as soon as the . buds 
are breaking regularly the rods may be tied 
in position, and disbudding may take place 
os soon as the right buds for leaving can be 
selected. A night temperature of 55 degs. 
may be permitted now, and, as far as pos¬ 
sible, there should not be much fluctuation. 
As a rule, the lowest temperature will be at 
sunrise, a-nd on bright mornings the fires 
should be kept down, letting the sunshine 
do as much of tfie work as possible. 

A stock of potting materials.— If not 
already put in hand, no time should be lost 
in securing sufficient potting materials for 
immediate use, to be always kept in an open j 
shed in the dry. Good loam is absolutely 
necessary. Peat also, and leaf-mould, and a j 
heap of two-year-old cow-manure will be use¬ 
ful for many things. Silver sand, charcoal, 


and a few bags of bone-meal and suitable 
artificials will be very useful. 

E. Hobday. 


the Comoro week’s work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 1st .—The busy season in the glass 
structures is here now, and we are keeping 
certain work, such as washing paint, lime- 
washing, etc., for bad weather, ns it will 
probably come. Autumn-struck cuttings of 
various tilings are being potted off and 
placed in a little warmth to start root-action. 
Afterwards move to cool-house. Cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums are being taken now. 

January iP/if/. —All Strawberries for late 
forcing are plunged in ashes in cold-frames, 
and will be moved on as required. Exposure 
to a few degrees of frost has a ripening 
effect upon the crowns if fairly dry. There 
is some pruning to do yet. Nuts and 
Filberts are usually left till the trees are in 
blossom, and the pruning consists in thinning 
and opening the centres and removing 
stickers. 

January 3rd .—There has been no frost yet 
to injure Figs on walk, but we are prepared 
to hang mats in front of the trees with the 
branches drawn together. North or east of 
London the trees are not safe if we have an 
old-fashioned winter. One of the longest 
and hardest winters I remember began on 
January 11th, so we have plenty of time for 
a long winter yet. 

January J,th .—We are taking advantage of 
the open weather to repair turf edgings and 
other work of a like nature, and we are pre¬ 
paring land for a new laWn to be sown in 
spring. We formerly were permitted to cut 
turf from roadsides in the country, but this 
is stopped now in most places, and field turf 
is expensive, and generally weedy. Seeds 
make a good lawn. 

January 5th .—-We are trying to fetch up 
arrears everywhere, and there is still some 
trenching to do, and after the experience of 
a dry summer we regard the deepening of the 
soil as urgent. There is a surplus of labour 
to be had, but the good tool-men we had in 
the past have gone away. This is one of the 
troubles of the future. Hotbeds are being 
made for many things now. 

January Oth .—A stream of forced plants is 
moved forward from forcing-houses and pit* 
to the conservatory. Young Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers will soon be in readiness for fill¬ 
ing early houses. The latter ore being pre¬ 
pared by lime-washing and cleaning, etc. It 
will be necessary to put the best foot forward 
now. The hard-working man is generally 
ready for whatever may turn up. 


tor 

DISCRIMINATING BUYERS OF 
SEEDS. 

We nay “discriminating borers of Reeds" advisedly, 
because buyers of “cheap " Seeds won't be attracted by the 
contents of Bees' Catalogue. Bees don't offer the ordinary 
cheap Seeds in Id. packets, but they do offer 

Seeds such as the wealthy buy, 
Seeds such as are sold in 1/- to 6 - 
packets, 

Seeds such as win prizes, 

Seeds such as secure repeat orders, 

and 

To discriminating buyers, 

To buyers who insist upon quality, 
To buyers of small quantities, 

To buyers with a short purse. 

Beet offer Seeds of the highest possible quality in 

AMY QUA NTITY FROM A IP- U PWARDS. 

Just consider for a moment bow essentially dif¬ 
ferent that is from the ordinary penny Seed Packet idea. 
Bees' plan puts you on exactly the same footing as if you had 
a huge establishment and bought Seeds regardless of ex¬ 
pense. This is a matter worthy of your serious investigation, 
l.ook into it now. It will cost you id. stamp to write for 
Bees' Catalogue of GuarantOSted Seeds, but it will mark 
the turning to success. The Catalogue will be ready early iu 
January. 

BUT DON’T WAIT. WHITE NOW. LEST YOU F0R6ET. 


BESS, LTD,, 1758, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


German Irises diseased («1- J. Pync). -From 
your description, the only conclusion we can come to 
is that your plant* have been attacked by a fungus 
which is common to the Iris. You ought to have 
moved the plant to fresh quarters immediately you 
saw signs of the disease. Lift the plants at once, 
cut off all the parts not affected, and plant in fre*h 
soil. Irises should be divided and given fresh 
quarters at least every third year, as the soil gets 
impoverished, thus causing disease and failure. 

Ferns failing ( Henry G. Nicholson).— From the 
ieces of fronds you send us. we think that you are 
coping the atmosphere much too dry, thus causing 
tin attack of thrips, for which the only remedy is to 
fumigate on two successive nights with XL-AI1. In 
such a case a* yours, it is always well to give full 
particulars as to culture, temperature, etc., as such 
always help one in forming an opinion as to what 
the trouble may be. 

Mealy-bug OF. H. IT.).—When this pest i9 so 
rife as you say, no half measures will be of any 
avail. It is a very difficult matter to clear out this 
terrible ecotirge, unless you can empty every house 
and have it repainted, firsft scrubbing every piece of 
woodwork with paraffin emulsion or thoroughly 
wetting it with boiling water. At the same time all 
the brickwork should be coated with hot lime, and, 
if necessary, repointed. All the plants should be 
examined, and the injects, their eggs, and the fluffy 
matter removed from the least affected plants with 
a brush dipped in paraffin emulsion. Burn all the 
plants on which the mealy-bug is found in large 
numbers. Even then the greatest care is necessary, 
and a constant warfare waged against any insects 
that may appear. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (L. E.).- The 

{ >lant* for th'e supply of cutting* are those that 
lave finished flowering >n January or February in a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to GO dogs. After this 
they are cut down, kept rather dry at the roots for 
a few weeks, then given a slightly higher tempera¬ 
ture. With an increased amount of atmospheric 
moisture young shoots will be pushed out. These 
are taken off when about inch in length, dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil, and plnced in a close pro¬ 
pagating case with a gentle bottom-heat. The cut¬ 
tings will root in a few weeks, when they 6houId be 
moved to a shelf in a hou*e with a temperature of 
not less than 55 degs., potting them up singly after 
a few days, and shifting into larger pots as may be 
necessary. You will not he able to keep the plant* 
in a cold-house, and unless you can give the tempera¬ 
tures we have mentioned you cannot expect to have 
any success with the culture of this popular 
Begonia. 

Plants for tubs (Balcony).— The best flne- 
foliaged hardy herbaceous perennial is the Acanthus, 
a plant whose leaf-beauty has been frequently re¬ 
produced in Corinthian architecture. In its way, it 
U unique. The leaf-beauty of the plant is very strik¬ 
ing and picturesque, though the plants may not 
flower for several years. A. mollis or its variety lati- 
foliufl would he the best. If you have not got 
Funkia Sieboldi and F. grandiflora you should add 
these as the finest of the race. Bocconia eordata is 
handsome of leaf and distinct. It is 5 feet high. 
Anemone japcnica and A. j. alba are ornamental in 
leaf and good in flower. Spiraea Aruncus, too, is ex¬ 
cellent. For June and July Eryngium Olivicriarmm 
would be flrst-rate. Delphiniums would be over by 
June and of no good effect later. Euphorbia Wulfeni 
is a very remarkable plant, and so, too, is the 
Cotton Thistle (Onopordon Acanthium). Any of 
these, in established examples, would prove most 
effective. For late spring we know of nothing finer 
than Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia purpurea, a 
grand evergreen perennial, whose old flower-stems 
colour up most brilliantly, if not thoughtlessly cut 
away. 

Saxifraaes and Androsaces in a cold-frame 

(Alpine).— The members of both genera may be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in pots and pans in a cold-frame, 
and the more successfully if there is no attempt at 
coddling—that is to say. protection from overhead 
wet Is an essential in the case, nnd, given this, air 
may be admitted at all times. Closing up the frame 
and matting it over in times of frost are as bad as 
they are wrong. A frame raised above the ordinary 
level on a foot-high ash-bed in a sunnv place would 
winter the great majority *uece*sfullv. The en¬ 
crusted 8axifrages, while quite hardy in the main, 
have an enhanced leaf-beauty in the frame. We 
should not frame any of the Mossy set, a plunging- 


bed in the open would be ample. Spring is usuaUy 
the best time for potting. The genus Saxifrage 
alone is legion. The Mo-ey forms succeed in moist 
loam, the encrusted in drier soils, which are freely 
intermingled w r ith old mortar or lime-rubble. Leave 
the plants in the frame, and remove the lights en¬ 
tirely for the summer. The best Androsaces are 
sarmentosa. foliosa, lanuginosa, pyrenaica, Chumbyi, 
carnea, Laggeri, and helvetica. Of Saxifrages you 
had better apply to some hardy-plant nurseryman to 
supply you with fifty sorts from oppositifolia, Bur- 
seriana, longifolia, lantoseana, Aizoon, Cotyledon, 
crist-atn. and allied sections, adding a further dozen 
of miscellaneous sorts. Primula. Dianthus, and Cam¬ 
panula are all worthy of attention, the first a very 
numerous family. 

TREES AND SHRUB8. 

Araucaria excelsa, propagating ( F. A. V.).— 
We are assuming that this is the Araucaria to which 
you refer. It is best propagated by cuttings of the 
ripened growth*. These are put in in spring into 
sandy peat. Put the cuttings into a stove tempera¬ 
ture,* but when rooted transfer to a cool-house. In 
your case you can cut off the tops and insert as 
cuttings. The beheading of the plants will cause the 
*tem to throw’ out side-shoots, which, when well 
ripened, may be used as cuttings. 

Pruning Wistaria ( G. M.).- If your Wiftaria is 
well furnished with flowering spurs, which form at 
the base of last season’s growth, the young shoots 
may he cut back now to within a couple of eyes of 
the flower-spurs. lu this way they will develop much 
quicker when the *ap begins to rise than if the long 
shoots were allowed to remain, nnd, consequently, 
flower earlier. To keep this up year after year the 
young shoots should, soon after midsummer, be 
pinched back to within a foot or so of the main 
stem. These shoots will again break into growth 
from the buds just behind where the shoot was 
stopped, nnd, after growing a few inches, they should 
be again pinched. This will tend towards the forma¬ 
tion of flower-spurs at the base of the shoot just 
shortened, and, as th energy of the plant in the 
direction of growth has been checked, the buds will 
develop quicker than if this had not been done. 
Perhaps it would be well to get the advice of a prac¬ 
tical man in your neighlxnirhood, as it i« very diffi¬ 
cult to advise without seeing your plant, which you 
tell us has been neglected for many years. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-leaf blister-mite (A. B. C.).— As soon as 
the attack is noticed in the spring the infested 
leaves should he picked off and the rest sprayed with 
some insecticide, as paraffin emulsion. Be sure that 
the insecticide is applied to the undersides of the 
leaves. It would be well, also, when all the leaves 
have fallen, to spray the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution so often referred to in these pages and the 
recipe for making the same given. 

Caustic alkali solution (//. J7.).—If only a small 
quantity is required, dissolve * lb. of caustic soda 
in a gallon of water, then add $ lb. of commercial 
potash (pearl-ash), stir well, then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. Apply 
to the large stems with a brush and to the small 
branches in the form of a spray with a syringe or 
engine when the trees arc dormant. Be very careful 
the solution doe* not touch the bare hands or the 
clothes. 

VEGETABLES 

Horse Radish (A. Webb).— Trench and manure 
the ground now, and at any time between now' and 
next February or March procure some sets, which 
may be the crown-buds of the piece* taken in for use. 
Strong pieces without crowns will grow', but it is 
best to have the crowns on. Plant in rows 2 feet 
apart, making, with a crowbar, hole* 8 inches or 
9 inches apart and 1 foot deep. Drop in the sets 
and fill up the holes with light, rich soil. When 
once established, the only difficulty is to get rid of 
it should you wish to do so. 

Growing for market ( F. B.).— You tell us 
nothing a* to what experience you have had, and 
without this you will have many obstacles to over¬ 
come. In addition to the experience, you must be 
near a town nnd grow only such things as are in 
demand and find a ready sale. In market growing 
the growing of a sufficient quantity to keep up a 
continual supply is all-important. A small grower 
i* at a great disadvantage, and if you decide to 
make a start, we should advise you to do so only if 
you are quite sure that you can disjtose of your 
produce locally, and not in the open market. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Top-dressing a lawn (E. P. S.).— No, we should 
not advise using the sweepings from tarred roads as 
a top-dressing for lawn*. For such a purpose there 
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is nothing so good as a mixture of loam, rotten 
manure, and wood-ashes, which may be put on now, 
and allowed to lie till the spring, when it can be 
broken up and worked into the soil with a wooden 
rake or an old broom. 

Using ashes for walks (Af. C. S., Perth).— Have 
the foundation levelled, then put on it a coat of 
tar, and sift the ashes thickly over it. When dry, 
put on another coat of tar and sifted ashes, and so 
on until a sufficient substance lias been given, or, 
*ay, until four coats have been laid on. The work 
should be done when the weather and the materials 
are dry, and the roller should be used frequently to 
level and make the surface firm. 

Moss in lawn (Hibernia).— You tell us nothing as 
to the soil, and this i* very important, as Moss 
always comes in lawns when the soil is sour and 
badly drained. If this is so, then the- first thing to 
do i* to see to the drainage. If this is not required, 
then your best plan will be to scarify the surface 
with a long-toothed iron rake, first in one direction 
and then in the reverse order, when the Moss will 
become detached, and can be easily cleared away. 
When finished, the lawn will present a somewhat 
ragged appearance, in which case you should give it 
a heavy top dressing of loam, leaf-mould, well-rotted 
manure, and wood-ashes, or any similar material. If 
the soil is heavy, loam may be used in the propor¬ 
tion of one-half, and in the proportion of two-thirds 
if it is light and sandy. Put the mixture on to a 
thickness of about 1 inch, and let it lie during the 
winter. Then in the spring break it down with a 
wooden rake, and work it in among the roots of the 
Grass. In April you may sow some good Grass-seed 
all over the lawn. Get the best Urass-eecd, and not 
that from a hay-loft, which is, as a rule, full of 
weed-seeds. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Wale*.— Write to the Secretary of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Vinccnt-*quare, Westminster, 

London, S.W.- L. E.— No, you cannot keep Begonia 

Gloire de Lorraine in a cold greenhouse during the 
winter. It must have a temperature of from 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. during the winter. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— T. E. Denning.— Apples: 1, 
Warner’s King; 2, Mtfre de Menage; 3, Not recog¬ 
nised; 4, Wellington. Elaxton.— Apples: 1, Annie 

Elizabeth; 2, Winter Quoining; 3, Flanders Pippin; 
4, Franklin's Golden Pippin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Webb and Sons, Wordaley, Stourbridge.—Seed List 
for 1912. 

Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.— Price List 
of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 

Jas. Veitch and Sons. Ltd., Chelsea.-Seed Cata¬ 
logue for 1912; List of Chrysanthemums for 1912. 


Montbretias.—I wish someone who Is successful 
in growing there well would tell me the best soil and 
position for them. In my heavy soil they do badly, 
and 1 am inclined to try them on a bed of gravel.— 
T. J. W., Edgware. 


The George Robert White Medal of 
Honour award for 1911. —The trustees of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
have awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honour for the current year to 
Victor Lemoine, of Nancy, France. This 
medal is awarded annually to the person 
who lias done the most during the year or 
in recent years to advance the interest in 
horticulture in its broadest sense. The 
award for the year 1911 is eminently appro¬ 
priate as a recognition of the accomplish¬ 
ments of M. Lemoine in the production of 
so many varieties of flowering plants and 
shrubs which have become of permanent 
value to the horticultural interests of the 
United States as Avell as of Europe. If he 
had done nothing more than to give to the 
world the Begonia Gloire de Lorraine it 
would have merited the award, and, in addi¬ 
tion, his numerous other introductions have 
made the name of Lemoine a familiar one 
to all horticulturists. 
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